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Federal Employee Security Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK CARLSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 4, 1954 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a statement 
by Philip Young, Chairman of the 
United States Civil Service Commission, 
on the employee security program, de- 
livered by him before the Senate Post 

fice and Civil Service Committee, at 
a. m., on March 2, 1954. 
ike Wish to state that Executive Order 
50, approved by President Eisenhower 
on April 27, 1953, was authorized by Pub- 
S Law 733, Bist Congress, 2d session, 
Kranich eons on August 26, 1950. In other 
i 2 5 v: for almost 3 years prior to the 
ate ve date-of the so-called security 
= er, any civilian employee in the De- 
artments of State, Commerce, Justice, 
= y, Navy, Air Force, the Atomic En- 
cn Commission, the National Advisory 
don akies for Aeronautics, the Na- 
Come Security Resources Board, or the 
ain Guard could be separated in the 
3 lute discretion of the head of such 
tion iment or agency, when such ac- 
ae Was deemed necessary in the inter- 
Of national security. At present the 
. employees in the depart- 
by Pn and agencies specifically covered 
ate blic Law 733 total 1,291.661, con- 
i uting over one-half of the entire 
Civilian Federal payroll. 

Section 3 of Public Law 733 provides 
Ps Provisions affecting the forego- 

ply r mne and agencies shall ap- 
e such other departments and 
bs de es of the Government as the Pres- 
Euter deems necessary. The Executive 
the merely extended Public Law 733 to 
i seni of the Federal service. The 
ple effect of the Executive order was 
aboe odaie the so-called Federal em- 
1 loyalty program, which existed 
1 Fee 8 . with 
remov rocess au- 

thorized under Public Law 733. 2 

President Eisenhower's security pro- 
0 race prad 15 more fair to Federal 

5 ere 
aur Nation ases the security of 

While Public Law 733 covered more 

than one-half of the Federal employees, 


. Sot specify the criteria upon which 
Based. ms or terminations were to be 


In the securit 
nhower order, President 
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tional security. Such criteria were non- 

existent prior to April 27, 1953. 

While there is no provision, under 
Public Law 733, for an impartial review 
of employee apeals to the heads of de- 
partments and agencies covered by that 
act, President Eisenhower's security or- 
der provides for such review, and thus 
clearly recognizes the importance to the 
career service of protecting the basic 
rights of Federal employees, 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF PHILIP Younc, CHAIRMAN, 
UNITED STATES Cy. Service COMMISSION, 
ON THE EMPLOYEE SECURITY PROGRAM BE- 
FORE THE SENATE Post Orrice AND CIVIL 
SERVICE COMMITTEE, MARCH 2, 1954 


Mr. Chairman, I know that the members 
of this committee have an intense concern 
for the maintenance of a public service 
which can command the unqualified respect 
of the people it serves. We in the Civil 
Service Commission share that concern. We 
eannot hope to attain our objective of at- 
tracting highly qualified people to the Fed- 
eral service—and holding them in the serv- 
ice—unless we can offer them a due measure 
of prestige in the form of public apprecia- 
tion of their work and talents. Those of us 
here know that Federal employees, by and 
large, are loyal, capable people with a degree 
of devotion and dedication to their work 
which, in my opinion, is not exceeded by any 
group of employees in private industry or 
elsewhere. 

Nevertheless, there has been in recent 
years a mounting public distrust of Gov- 
ernment employees based on disclosures that 
unfit persons at various times had held Goy- 
ernment positions of a highly sensitive na- 
ture, The old loyalty program which had 
been in effect for almost 6 years by January 
1953 had done little to allay this distrust. 
Clearly, increased public respect for the Gov- 
ernment service depended on greater assur- 
ance that no person would be hired or re- 
tained in a Government job unless his em- 
ployment was entirely consistent with na- 
tional security, To attack this problem in a 
straightforward fashion was a first duty both 
to the citizens of our country and to that 
great bulk of loyal civil servants who were 
living and working under the shadow cast 
by those few who had proved unfit. 


The problem of the protection of the 
Government from employees who are sub- 
versive or dangerous to the national security, 
or potentially so, has what may now be re- 
garded as a fairly lengthy history of con- 
sideration by both the executive branch and 
the Congress. The first legislation dealing 
with this question was contained in section 
9A of the Hatch Act, enacted in 1939. That 
legislation makes it unlawful for any person 
whose compensation is paid from funds au- 
thorized or appropriated by any act of Con- 
gress “to have membership in any political 
party or organization which advocates the 
overthrow of our constitutional form of 
Section 
18.2 (c) (7) of the Civil Service War Regu- 
lations, adpoted in 1942, makes the existence 
of a reasonable doubt as to an individuals 
loyalty to this Government cause for the 
denial of employment or removal. 


During the war and thereafter certain 
sensitive agencies had authority conferred 
upon them by the Congress to deal with such 
cases and to act swiftly in their own dis- 
cretion. By virtue of Public Law 808 of 
December 17, 1942, employees of the War 
and Navy Departments and of the Coast 
Guard could be summarily removed by the 
Secretary concerned if he considered such re- 
moval to be “warranted by the demands of 
national security.” And appropriation bills 
conferred upon the heads of other depart- 
ments authority to terminate the employ- 
ment of any officer or employee of their de- 
partments whenever they considered “such 
termination necessary or advisable in the in- 
terests of the United States." However, 
Public Law 808 was temporary war legisla- 
tion, and the appropriation act provisions 
conferred authority only on a year-to-year 
basis. 

Under the previous -dnuinistration, an at- 
tempt was made tu grapple with this prob- 
lem through the operations of the Federal 
employees loyalty program, which was estab- 
lished by Executive Order 9835 in 1947. 
However, the system of adjudication under 
this program was intricate, time-consuming 
and sometimes, in the final analysis, incon- 
clusive. Furthermore, the loyalty program 
made no allowance for the fact that a per- 
son might be a weak link in our national 
security even though his loyalty was unas- 
sailable, There are obviously many other 
factors, dealing with integrity and moral 
character, which may have a bearing on 
an employee's fitness, for a job and its re- 
lationship to the national security. And 
finally, there was a prevalent feeling that, 
because the old loyalty had the 
effect of branding as disloyal an employee 
who was removed, there was considerable 
hesitancy to take any action under the pro- 
gram unless an act of clearly demonstrated 
disloyalty could be established. | 

As time went on, it had become apparent 
that the original standard under the loyalty 
program was not adequate for dealing with 
cases of suspected disloyalty. The original 
standard used for refusal of employment or 
removal from employment on grounds relat- 
ing to loyalty was “reasonable grounds for 
belief that the person involved is disloyal.” 
On April 28, 1951, by Executive Order 10241, 
President Truman changed the standard to 
“a reasonable doubt as to the loyalty of the 
person involved.” 

The need developed for permanent legisla- 
tion which would (1) confer on heads of de- 
partments authority which they could act 
on more rapidly than the cumbersome pro- 
cedure provided for in President Truman's 
loyalty order, (2) cover the wide variety of 
cases which would not rationally come un- 
der the conception of loyalty and (3) at the 
same time supply minimum procedural pro- 
tection to the employees involved. This 
need impelled the Department of Defense to 
suggest legislation in 1950, which was intro- 
duced as H. R. 7439 in the 2d session of 
the 8lst Congress. Extensive hearings were 
held before the House Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service and the Senate 
Armed Services Committee. 

It was pointed out again and again that 
alcoholics, people with unsatisfactory as- 
sociations, persons subject to blackmail, and 
those who are simply overly loquacious could 
constitute a serlous danger to the security 
of the United States but could not necessarily 
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loyal are, of course, security risks. 

The bill was favorably reported by both 
committees (H. Rept. 2330; S. Rept. 2158; Bist 
Cong. 2d sess.). It passed the House by a 
of 327 to 14 and was adopted by voice 
of the Senate, as Public Law 733. This 
e law on which Executive Order 10450, 
establishing the present security program js 
based. 


The bill, both as introduced and passed, 
applied only to certain named departments 
t conferred upon the President authority 
to extend it to others. The reasons for its 
limited immediate impact was apparently 
the then administration’s feeling that it 


8 


should for any reason be abandoned, a pro- 
gram under this legislation could take its 


ce. 
— Eisenhower, in his state of the 
Union message of February 2, 1953, to the 
83d Congress, said: 

“The safety of America and the trust of 
the people alike demand that the personne! 
of the Federal Government be loyal in their 
motives and reliable in the discharge of their 
duties. Only a combination of both loyalty 
and reliability promises genuine security.” 

He further stated: “The heads of all execu- 
tive departments and agencies have been 
instructed to initiate at once effective pro- 
grams of security with respect to their per- 
sonnel,” and added that the Attorney Gen- 
eral would advise and guide departments and 
agencies in the shaping of these programs. 

In applying these principles set forth by 
President Eisenhower, it was decided to 
broaden the application of the statutory 
authority which the 81st Congress had given 
the President in Public Law 733 of 1950. 
Therefore, the President, by Executive Order 
10450 of April 27, 1953, established a Govern- 
ment-wide employee-security program, based 
on the authority and the approach set forth 
by the Congress in Public Law 733, and 
abolished the old loyalty program. 

The basic objective of the employee-secu- 
rity program is to make sure that there is 
no employee on the Federal payroll nor any 
applicant appointed who can, because of his 
position, endanger the national security. 
The American people must be assured that 
Federal employees are persons of integrity, 
high moral character, and unswerving loy- 
alty to the United States. 

Today the head of each department and 
agency is responsible for the security of his 
organization. Under this program the re- 
sponsibility for the security of a department 
or agency is placed where it belongs, squarely 
on the shoulders of a particular Government 
organization. To safeguard the rights and 
privileges of the employees provision has 
been made for hearings, at the option of the 
employee, before security hearing boards 
composed of Government employees from 
other agencies. 

Now, before we discuss the statistics avail- 
able on operations under the employee se- 
curity program, it is essential that we under- 
stand fully the nature and scope of the 
program. I am, therefore, going to run over 
the provisions of Executive Order 10450 
and the regulations which have been adopt- 
ed, with some minor variations, by the 
various agencies, 

Section 1 of Executive Order 10450 merely 
extends Public Law 733 to all those agencies 
of Government which are not mentioned in 
the law itself. 

Section 2 places upon the head of each 
individual department and agency the re- 
sponsibility for establishing and maintain- 
ing within his agency an effective security 
program. This, of course, is in line with 
the provisions of Public Law 733. 

Section 3 sets forth the requirement that 
all appointments to Government positions 
shall be subject to investigation. The scope 
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of the investigation will vary according to 
the degree of adverse effect upon the na- 
tional security which could be brought about 
by the incumbent of a particular position. 
In no case will this be less than what is 
called a national agency check and in- 
quiry. This involves a check of name 
fingerprint files of the FBI and the files of 
the Civil Service Commission, the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities, and 
the military intelligence agencies, It also 
involves written inquiries to appropriate 
local law-enforcement agencies, former em- 
ployers, and supervisors, persons given as 
references, and schools attended, Should 
there develop at any stage of investigation 
any information indicating that the em- 
ployment of an individual may not be 
clearly consistent with the interests of na- 
tional security, a full field investigation is 
required, or such less investigation as may 
be determined by the head of the department 
or agency. 

Subsection (b) of section 3 requires heads 
of agencies to define as sensitive positions 
those jobs within their agencies the incum- 
bents of which could, by virtue of their 
position, bring about a material adverse 
effect on the national security. 

Section 4 provides for review of all cases 
where full fleld investigation was made 
under the old loyalty program, and a read- 
judication of such cases where the indi- 
viduals were not measured against the 
broader concept of security. 

Section 5 provides for consideration by the 
agency head of new information which may 
be obtained regarding the case of an em- 
ployee under his jurisdiction, together with 
investigation and readjudication of the em- 
ployee’s case where necessary. 

Section 6 requires that an agency head 
immediately suspend, where he deems it 
necessary, an employee if at any stage of in- 
vestigation there is information developed 
indicating that the employee's retention 
may not be clearly consistent with the na- 
tional security. It is further provided that 
the head of the agency will, upon appropriate 
investigation and review, terminate the em- 
ployment of the suspended employee where 
such action is necessary or advisable. 

Section 7 sets up appropriate safeguards 
against the reemployment of a suspended 
or terminated employee in the same agency 
or in another agency, making specific pro- 
visions for a determination by the Civil Sery- 
ice Commission before any employee in this 
category may be employed by any other 
agency. 

Section 8 (a) provides that the investi- 
gations conducted pursuant to this order 
shall be designed to develop information as 
to whether the employment or retention in 
employment in the Federal service of the 
person being investigated is clearly con- 
sistent with the interests of the national 
security. Such information shall relate, but 
shall not be limited, to the following: 

(1) Depending on the relation of the Gov- 
Set employment to the national secu- 
rity: 

(i) Any behavior, activities, or associations 
which tend to show that the individual is 
not reliable or trustworthy. 

(ii) Any deliberate misrepresentations, 
faisifications, or omission of material facts. 

(ili) Any criminal, infamous, dishonest, 
immoral, or notoriously disgraceful conduct, 
habitual use of intoxicants to excess, drug 
addiction, or sexual perversion. 

(iv) An adjudication of insanity, or treat- 
ment for serious mental or neurological dis- 
order without satisfactory evidence of cure. 

(v) Any facts which furnish reason to be- 
lieve that the individual may be subjected 
to coercion, influence, or pressure which may 
cause him to act contrary to the best inter- 
ests of the national security. 

(2) Commission of any act of sabotage, 
espionage, treason, or sedition, or attempts 
thereat or preparation therefor, or conspir- 
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ing with, or aiding or abetting another to 
commit or attempt to commit any act of 
sabotage, espionage, treason, or sedition. 

(3) Establishing or continuing a sym- 
pathetic association with a saboteur, spy, 
traitor, seditionist, anarchist, or revolution- 
ist, or with an espionage or other secret agent 
or representative of a foreign nation, or any 
representative of a foreign nation whose in- 
terests may be inimical to the interests of 
the United States, or with any person who 
advocates the use of force or yiolence to 
overthrow the Government of the United 
States or the alteration of the form of gov- 
ernment of the United States by unconsti- 
tutional means. 

(4) Advocacy of use of force or violence 
to overthrow the Government of the United 
States or of the alteration of the form of 
government of the United States by uncon- 
stitutional means. 

(5) Membership in, or affiliation or sym- 
pathetic association with, any foreign or do- 
mestic organization, association, movement, 
group, or combination of persons which is 
totalitarian, Fascist, Communist, or sub- 
versive, or which has adopted, or shows, a 
policy of advocating or approving the com- 
mission of acts of force or violence to deny 
other persons their rights under the Consti- 
tution of the United States, or which seeks 
to alter the form of government of the United 
States by unconstitutional means. 

(6) Intentional, unauthorized, disclosure 
to any person of security information, or of 
other information disclosure of which is pro- 
hibited by law, or willful violation or disre- 
warty l regulations. 

rforming or attempting to orm 
his duties, or otherwise acting une to 
serve the interests of another government in 
preference to the interests of the United 
States. 

(8) Refusal by the individual. upon the 
ground of constitutional privilege against 
self-incrimination, to testify before a con- 
gressional committee regarding charges of 
his alleged disloyalty or other misconduct. 

Section 8 (b), (e), and (d) assign Investi- 
gative responsibilities under the order to the 
Civil Service Commission, the employing 
agencies, and the FBI, with provision that 
where information is developed pertaining 
to matters covered by section 2 through 7 
of 8 (a), the FBI shall make a full field in- 
vestigation. 

Section 9 (a) and (b) require the Civil 
Service Commission to establish and main- 
tain a security-investigation index covering 
all persons who have been the subject of 
an investigation under Executive Order 
10450. Department and agency heads must 
furnish the Commission with pertinent in- 
formation to establish and maintain this 
register. The register is to contain the name 
of each person investigated together with 
adequate identifying information, a refer- 
ence to each department and agency which 
has conducted an investigation concerning 
the person, or which has suspended or ter- 
minated the individual's employment under 
the authority granted them or in accord- 
ance with Public Law 733. 

Section 9 (c) provides for the confidenti- 
ality of the reports and other investigative 
material and information developed pursu- 
ant to any statute, order, or program de- 
scribed in section 7 of Executive Order 10450. 
Such information will be the property of 
the investigative agencies conducting the 
investigations but may be retained by the 
department or agency concerned if it is de- 
sirable and consistent with the national 
security. 

Section 10 provides that Executive Order 
10450 shall not eliminate or modify any re- 
quirements for any investigation or any de- 
termination as to security which may be re- 
quired by law. 

Section 11 provides for the disposition of 
cases under the old loyalty program. It 
requires, generally, that appeals and agency 
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determinations pending before the Loyalty 
Review Board or the Civil Service Commis- 
non regional loyalty boards, be processed 
to completion or, in some instances, such 
âs where hearings were not yet initiated, that 
they be referred to the appropriate depart- 
ment or agency for processing in accordance 
With the standards and procedures of Exec- 
Utive Order 10450. 

Section 12 revokes Executive Order 9835 
but provides that the Loyalty Review Board 
and the Commission's regional loyalty boards 
Would continue to function for 120 days 
8 the effective date of Executive Order 


Section 13 requests the Attorney General 
give to departments and agency heads 
Such advice as is necessary to enable them 
to set up and maintain appropriate em- 
Ployee-security programs. 

Section 14 makes the Civil Service Com- 
Mission responsible for a continuing study 
of the Employee Security Program to assure 

t adequate employee security programs 
are established and operating in each de- 
Part ment and agency and that employees are 
recelying fair, impartial, and equitable 
treatment. It further requires the Commis- 
sion to report the results of its study to 
the National Security Council at least semi- 
annually, 

Section 15 provides that this order shall 
the me effective 30 days after the date of 

order, which 18 April 27. 1953. 

At the same time the President Issued 
Executive Order 10450 he also, in a letter 
e all department and agency heads, made 
1 e Civil Service Commiasston responsible 
Go Providing competent and. disinterested 

vernment employees to sit as members of 
n hearing boards and noted that the 
ee General would issue sample regu- 
— W to establish minimum 
Program, or the operation of the security 


eile ee responsibilities under the 
follows: s security program are divided as 
The head of each agency is responsible 
for establishing and maintaining within his 
* & program to insure that the em- 
pie yment and retention in employment of 
8 Ine of his elvillan employees is clearly 
tent with the interests of national 
9 2 
n carrying out these responsibilities, the 
. head must designate which of the 
the ons in his agency are sensitive, cause 
aa Proper investigations to be made, reopen 
pm ase that were decided under a lower 
gation, standard after a full field investi- 
tatoos’ readjudicate any cases on which new 
ormation is received, and suspend and 
1 3 any employee whose employment 
ete clearly consistent with the interests 
e national security. 
kee 1 agency head is also responsible for 
2 investigative reports confidential, 


furnishing the Civn 
With informatica vil Service Commission 


and for designating persons 
or integrity, ability, and good ¢ fidement for 
Service ag members of security hearing 
of other agencies. 
Attorney General's part of the 
pro- 
Sram consists of making full field investi- 
vestigation unte, Federal Bureau of In- 
— Maintaining a list of totalltari- 


Eram, except for those conducted by the FBI 
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and by agencies with Investigative facilities, 
The Commission maintains a Security In- 
vestigations Index and maintains rosters of 
persons nominated to serve as members of 
security hearing boards. : 

The Commission also makes a continuing 
study of the administration of the program 
by the agencies for the purpose of determin- 
ing whether there are any deficiencies that 
might weaken the national security or any 
tendencies to deny to individual employees 
fair treatment or rights under law or the 
Constitution. The results of the study are 
reported to the National Security Council. 

The Commission is also responsible for 
determining eligibility for further Federal 
employment in another agency of persons 
who have been terminated on grounds of 
security. 

You will note that there is nothing in 
Executive Order 10450 or the accompanying 
regulations and Instructions which requires 
the Civil Service Commission to compile or 
maintain detalled information on individual 
cases, or to make a statistical analysis of 
operations under the program. We originally 
compiled some overall figures at the specific, 
written request of the National Security 
Council, and these were the figures contained 
in our preliminary progress report which 
was submitted to the council on October 
22, 1953, 

Now some figures regarding investigations 
required under the order. As of the Ist of 
January 1954, the Commission had initiated 
167,617 investigations under Executive Order 
10450. Of these, 159,856 have been com- 
pleted. In addition, the Commission has 
completed 5,717 full field investigations for 
sensitive positions, As of February 1, 1954, 
other agencies had initiated 26,032 full feld 
investigations for sensitive positions. The 
agencies’ target is completion of all full field 
investigations for sensitive positions for em- 
ployees now on the payroll by June 30, 1954, 
and evaluation of these cases by September 
30, 1954, 

Certain complicated cases which involve 
hearings and additional investigations may 
not be adjudicated by September 30. It is 
anticipated, however, that all these cases will 
be completed and adjudicated by the end 
of the calendar year. 

Now for what has happened to date under 
the program. I have prepared for the com- 


mittee a table showing actions taken from 
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May 28 through December 31, 1953. Yester- 
day afternoon we made available to the House 
Post Office and Civil Service Committee fig- 
ures which did not include some late returns 
received after that data was prepared. These 
additional figures have been included in the 
currrent report in order that this committee 
may have the most up-to-the-minute data 
available, The figures I am about to give 
you do not, however, reflect the total ter- 
minations and resignations under this pro- 
gram by the Department of Defense and its 
constituent agencies. The returns from 
these agencies cover only information con- 
tained in their central files plus a scattering 
of information from the field. Many defense 
installations have not yet reported, and these 
returns, which may substantially increase the 
totals, will not be available for from 60 to 90 
days. In this connection, I would like to 
state that there was a security program prior 
to May 27, 1953, and that many additional 
separations were accomplished through this 
earlier program, 

With the exception noted in the case of 
the Defense Department and its constituent 
agencies, the table shows the number of 
terminations and resignations because of 
security questions falling within the pur- 
view of section 8 (a) of Executive Order 
10450. Resignations which took place before 
determination was completed are shown in 
cases where the flle was known to contain 
unfavorable information under section 8 
(a) of the order. This table includes a break- 
down according to broad categories of infor- 
mation in individuals’ files. It should be 
noted that these figures likewise are incom- 
plete for the Department of Defense and its 
constituent agencies, 

The categories are the following: 

(1) Number whose files contained informa- 
tion indicating, in varying degrees, subver- 
sive activities, subversive associations, or 
membership in subversive organizations. 

(2) Number whose files contained Infor- 
mation indicating sex perversion, 

(3) Number whose files contained infor- 
mation indicating conviction of felonies or 
misdemeanors, 

(4) Number whose files contained any 
other type or types of information falling 
within the purview of Executive Order 10450, 
as amended. 

I should now like to go over “with you the 
figures on the attached table: 
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u) 


Termins- | Resigna- Number 
Departments and agencies tion for | tions with | Number | Number of all 
informa- | security in- under & (a) | of sox per- others 
tion under | formation 2 to 8 version under 
8 (a) under 8 (a) (a) 
P 1,045 
Agriculture 00 
Air Forces ® 
Aw 86 
American Battle 
1111 nan davon ̃ ͤ . . , ˙ ͤä (FP . ——: — . — 
Bureau of the Budget 2 (2S USAID NOIRE S ROSIER E REAR SORE EMS Beers ean ROSE 
Atomic Energy Commission 1 


Cunal Zone Government *.... 
Central Intelligence Agency ....- 
Civil Aeronautics Board *__.. 
Civi Seryieo Commission... 


Commission on Retirement Policy for 
Federal Personnel *___._..-....--2.-]-. 


E 

Farm Credit Administration 2 

Federal Coal Mine Safety 
TTT 

Federa! Civil Defense Administration.. 

Federal Communications Com 

Kosan Deposit Insurance Corpora- 


See footnotes at end of table. 


Council of Economic Advisers ?._......].....-.-..-.|-—-- 
Defense Transport Administration — |... ee 
Spore Tmnoes pan e . E 
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00 


Tormina- | Resigna- 
tions with 
informa- | security in- 
formation 2tos version 
under 8 (u) 


Departments and agencies tion for 


tion under 


Federal Housing Administration and 
Home Finance (Included in Hous- 


Bervice 
Foderal Lower Commission 3 
Federal Trule Commission .. .- 3 2 
Foreign Operations Administration —_-. 104 
General Accounting Office. .....-...--. 5 
General Services Administration .-_- 
n Contract Committee. 
(See Labor). we 
Government Printing OMe.. 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 
Home Loan Bunk Board (included in 
Honsing and Home Finance) 
Hoensing and Home Finance Agency 
Indian Claims Commision 4 
U, 8. Information Agency. 
Interior 3 
Interstate Conimerce Commission 2 
Justice 
8 
Librury of Congress 
National Advisory Committee on 
Acronautics.. 
National C: apial Hmising “Authority... 
National Capital Planning Commis- 
sion * 
National Gallery of Art 
National Labor Relutions Board. 
Nations! Mediation Board ? 
Nationu! Science Foundation 
National Sccurity Council * 
National Security Training 
sion, (See Seloctive Service) .. 
Navy.. — 
Office of Defense Mobilization. 
Office of Secretary of Defense... 
Public Housing Administration (in- 
voded in Housing and Hume Fi- 


wor orf: 


rit 
Reomstruction. Finance Corporation 2. 
Renegotintion Board. 
Rubber Production Pacilitics Disposal 


Commtesn 
Kecuritios and Exchange Cor 
Raul ct lx Service Syston.. 
Kmall Business Administrat 
Smithsonian Institution 3. 
Eokllors’ Home......... 
Stute Department 
Bubversive Activities Control Board 3. 
Tarif Commission 3... ....-.---2+----- 
Tax Court of the United States + 


2) @) w (5) (6) 


Number | Nu 14 555 
of folonies 

ani! mis- 
demeanors 


Namber 
under & (a) 


13 il 102 

0 1 

n B 2 
BEATE Sater eo oie or to 
3 4 0 0 0 
0 1 2 0 


Tennessee Valley Authority... 0 1 
Trea 3 39 14 10 2 9 38 
Veterans’ Administration * 20 45 21 10 76 
War Claims Commission 24% . e 
White House Olot... 1 0 0 0 1 

Total. — — 1.074 1,363 383 iM 605 1,015 
1 Categories not elven, x 
3 No separations reported, 


Anniversary of Hungarian Independence 
Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HOMER FERGUSON 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 4, 1954 


Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record a state- 
ment which I have prepared on the sub- 
ject of the anniversary of Hungarian 
Independence Day, which will be ob- 
served on March 14, 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY Hon. Homer FERGUSON, or 
MICHIGAN, ON THE ANNIVERSARY OF HUN- 
GARIAN INDEPENDENCE DAY 


It is a real pleasure for me to join in salut- 
ing those brave Hungarians who stepped for- 
ward with great courage to free their home- 
land from the bondage of Hapsburg rule in 
the 1848 war for Hungarian independence, 

Louls Kossuth won his place in history in 
the forefront of the great fighters for free- 
dom and independence during that unfortu- 
e brief period of Hungarian independ- 
ence in 1848 and 1849. That great patriot 
ranks with George Washington as a fighter 
for liberty, 

This anniversary of Hungarian Independ- 
ence recalls the continuing love of the Hun- 
garian people for liberty and freedom and 
brings to mind great leaders like St. Stephen, 
who united Hungary; Col. Michael DeKow- 
atz, Hungarian patriot who fought for Amer- 
ica's freedom during our Revolutionary War: 
and contemporaries like Cardinal Minds- 
zenty. 
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Unfortunately, the precious independence 
won by Louis Kossuth and his followers was 
short-lived as the forces of Austria and Rus- 
sia combined to crush the Hungarian nation 
and reimpose the Hapsburg domination, 

The basic foundation of the free Hungary 
of Louis Kossuth—the 10 points—are well 
worth keeping in mind during this period 
when the godless forces of communism im- 
pose their will on the people of Hungary. 
Those 10 points included religious liberty, 
responsible government, equality before law, 
right of public meeting, and other rights 
we believe to be essential to the dignity of 
of the individual. 

It is fitting and necessary that we observe 
this anniversary here in America and else- 
where in the free world since I am certain 
that people in Hungary will not be able to 
observe it. 

I join my fellow Americans of Hungarian 
descent in praying and working for the 
restoration of freedom in the Hungarian 
homeland, 


The Eisenhower Housing Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROBERT C. HENDRICKSON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 4, 1954 


Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
Charles E. Slusser, Commissioner of the 
Public Housing Administration, recently 
delivered a meaningful address dealing 
with the Eisenhower housing program. 

I ask unanimous consent that his re- 
marks be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD, 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SPEECH py CHARLES E. SLUSSEN, COMMISSIONER, 
Puestic HOUSING ADMINISTRATION, AT THE 
POTOMAC CHAPTER OF THE NATIONAL ASSO- 
CIATION OF HOUSING AND REDEVELOPMENT 
OFFICIALS, Barker HALL, YWCA, WASHING- 
TON, D. C., FEBRUARY 24, 1954 


Ladies and gentlemen, it is a pleasure to be 
with you. While our acquaintanceship is 
rather new, I feel we are meeting as old 
friends. When people are fighting for the 
same things, they get to know each other 
rapidly. So it is with us. 

I take it as a fact that you are not seeking 
from me persuasion, but information. You 
are not asking for leadership, but guidance. 

This is not public housing's maiden voyage 
we are embarking upon, but the waters we 
must traverse are difficult. We all must 
appreciate that. 

Even so, it is with lighter hearts than were 
to be had among you 6 months ago that we 
meet today. How many of you 6 months 
ago would have staked your professional 
careers on the possibility of a Presidential 
recommendation of 35,000 public housing 
units a year for the next 4 years. Not many, 
I venture. Today, that doubtful possibility 
has become a firm recommendation to the 
Congress. I yenture the opinion also that 
you will find the Congress more receptive to 
public housing than it was on June 30, Inst. 

For our improved tion, we have two 
men to thank. The first is President Eisen- 
hower, whose housing message speaks for it- 
self. The other is the Administrator of the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, Albert M. 
Cole, who today, in St. Louis makes clear 
his unswerving support of the public housing 
program as outlined in the President's hous- 
ing message. 
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Mr. Core has had his critics, some of 
whom t be among you. He has made 
Known his complaints against the public 
housing program in the past, When the 
Advisory Committee on Government Hous- 
ing Policies and tendered its 
Tecommendations to the President, our pro- 
Stam had no greater friend than Mr. COLE, 
ita . We needed him, ladies and 
gentlemen, He stood up for us. 

Now there are those among us who will 
Say that 38.000 units a year are inadequate, 
We know that such a figure does not meet 

© need, But it is a figure of practical 
Possibility, such as Mr. Core and I must 
deal with when seeking the means to con- 
tinue this program, 

In speaking to you, one does not address 
People who have only a sketchy knowledge 
or public housing. You know all its rami- 

cations. More than that—you know its 
diGculties, the thosuand and one things 
that have to be done—the painstaking efforts 

to bring it into being. 
R Consequently, one does not speak to you 
Snout the necessity of eradicating slums. 

Ou know about slums, their evils, and the 

voc that they wreak. Tours is not knowl- 


bore gained from passing travel, picture 
te and gossip, You enlisted long ago in 


hawe Foreign Legion of America that aims to 
. dicate slums and slum conditions wher- 
ics) found in our country. There is no 
tae to describe something to you that you 

Ow intimately, however, distastefully. 
Meu the same token, you know that we do 
— order publlo housing units the same 
easy “2 buy potatoes. It just isn't that 
r public housing, besides wishful 
nin ng, you need vision, surveys, plan- 
8, development, sites, demolition, build- 
» Supervision, and management. You 

heed courage, brains, and honesty. 
8 I can tell you that we can make 
on 35,000 units and know that the 
1. Will be kept. Take us above that 
bet and with our present PHA admin- 
dle it. nlnery, we are ill-equipped to 
Tt is like goin 

g to a small manufacturer, 
ene Out his capacity in a locked-in 
have oe saying that immediately he will 
it. He quintuple his capacity, not double 
to toot can do it, but not this year. He has 
Up, expand both capital and person- 


pe eae he is at all smart, he knows he 
Tale gamble on shoddy workmanship, 


an 

Ne {ther 3 of his contract, 
Bardless of the total amount of public 
8 authorized by Congress local hous- 
aue len wherever they operate, 
it 8 to concentrate on the qual- 
they m. © housing they build. I realize that 
but let ust adhere to statutory cost limits, 
accoin nen stress that this adherence can be 
livability, ed without sacrificing quality and 
ergs housing authorities build housing 
Pi ts in with their particular community. 
igs rap t expect high-rise projects where 
ines fest Walkups or single-family dwell- 
as Ould be adequate. Likewise, we do not 
Diesen single-family houses or small multi- 
TeaM t buildings in a large metropolitan 
Do 1 0 however desirable such houses might 
tohun do want local housing authorities 
8 d good, livable homes, those that will 
who n not only from the families 
RURE ried in them, but also from the com- 
Conc, sell —homes which will be cause for 
gwen Unity pride, not complaints—in short, 

= irrespective of quantity. 
pands Proposed 1954 housing program ex- 
aide a the limit housing possibilities out- 
$ p field of public housing. At the same 
5 755 Tetains public housing as a base of 
5 pas You know my own feelings that 
a Ousing represents the best tool we 
alums und to date for the eradication of 
+ I have no objections, however, to 
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other tools, only the hope that they will 
prove as beneficial and as effective as public 
housing. I am all for combining forces in an 
integrated attack on slums if it can be done. 

Now, one force that will be brought to bear 
on slums under the proposed housing pro- 
gram is that of urban renewal. 

For a detailed and comprehensive view of 
just what urban renewal means, I refer you 
to Administrator Cole’s speech today in St. 
Louis. I have time this noon to touch on 
only a few highlights, 

The administration’s thinking on this, as 
revealed by Mr. Cole, was that the commu- 
nity concerned would inventory its problem, 
produce an overall plan for its solution, seek 
or obtain authority for its purpose, put in 
order the machinery needed to accomplish its 
goal, enlist the resources it could bring to 
bear, arouse its citizens to popular approval 
of its project, and map out a basic plan of 
attack. 

There are general terms from which spe- 
cifics would come later. But no Federal 
straitjacket is implied nor contemplated. 
Neither is a grabbag to be supplied. It 
will be realized that all cities differ, par- 
ticularly as to size. What fits New York City 
will not fit Akron, Ohio, Peoria, III., will not 
accept Akron’s garb, nor expect Jackson, 
Miss., to wear Peorta's uniform, Yet all will 
have workable plans, the same gencral fea- 
tures of which will be found in all, 

I foresee a closer integration of your organ- 
izations with those of the municipal bodies 
with which you now work so closely. I think 
more housing authorities will be combined 
with their local redevelopment agencies. But, 
again, I believe this to be a matter of prac- 
ticalities. Much of the factual basis of your 
“workable plans” will come from the store- 
house of facts and laws maintained by local 
municipalities, There will be planning com- 
mission’s maps, statistics from the fire, 
health, police, and legal departments. There 
must be indication of citizen approval. There 
will haye to be limitations. There are a few 
cities whose slums are so bad that their 
whole area could be designated as needing 
rehabilitation, 

From all this will come an integrated at- 
tack on the slum blight that menaces us 
today. This attack will be directed by the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, using 
all the weapons at its command. Many of 
these were available to us previously, but 
under the proposed plan, we will be able 
to use them more effectively, 

It is my hope and belief that we will find 
public housing playing the major role in this 
attack on slum conditions. It has had the 
stellar part up to now, and has given the 
best performance. 


Return fo Patriotism 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 4, 1954 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an address en- 
titled “What Our Flag Means To Me,” 
delivered by Col. George A. O'Connell, 
United States Army, retired, at the An- 
niston, Ala., High School Armistice Day 
program presented by the American Le- 
gion Post, No. 26, of Anniston. Colonel 
O'Connell's plea for a return to patriot- 
ism is so exceptionally fine and chal- 
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lenging, I commend it to the attention 
of the Members of Congress and all those 
who may be so fortunate as to have an 
opportunity to read it. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


COLONEL O'CONNELL Urnces Return To 
PATRIOTISM 


Our flag is, God bless it, the priceless sym- 
bol of freedom—my freedom, your freedom 
and the freedom of every man, woman and 
child in this country of ours. In its sacred 
folds are wrapped the faith and the fate of 
my children, your children and children of 
Americans yet to come. For me, and surely, 
likewise for you, our flag is the vital emblem 
of our liberty and the pursult of happiness, 

Freedom, as we have known and enjoyed 
it, is the nearest approach to life, the ideal, 
that has ever been attained by man in his 
eternal quest for freedom. Many of us have 
feasted on the abundant harvest of freedom. 
What we have enjoyed, we have done so as 
custodians of the American heritage, and 
how dutiful we have been to this steward- 
ship is left to the grand jury of posterity. 

As the legitimate heirs of our forefathers, 
we inherited, temporarily, this priceless be- 
quest of freedom, for which they labored, 
sacrificed, fought and died. And we are not 
the sole heirs to this heritage. It belongs 
to generations yet to come, But whether 
they, too, will be recipients of this endow- 
ment, that Is rightfully theirs, depends upon 
me, you and every able-bodied man and 
woman in this beloved country of ours. 

APPRECIATION LACKING 


In our boastful possession of this hero and 
blood-won liberty, we fail to appreciate fully, 
the fact, that this priceless heritage is only 
ours for the duration of our lives. Nor does 
this right to custodial care include its use 
for profitable exploitation and subversive 
disloyalty. With the inheritance of freee 
dom, there is an inescapable duty and sacred 
trust, and these responsibilities of citizen- 
ship, must in perilous times, as now, trans- 
cend to sacrificial heights, if necessary to pre- 
serve and perpetuate this sacred heritage 
for those who are to follow us. 

The spirit of freedom lives In our flag. 
Divinely inspired and divinely guided, our 
forefathers, freedom-starving, carved from a 
hostile wilderness this beloved country of 
ours. And the act of carving required wis- 
dom, sheer courage, willing sacrifice and a 
fortitude that comes only from faith in 
God. And the accumulation of their efforts 
created a haven for many peoples of the 
earth, who also, hungered for the freedoms 
that only the new world offered and spon- 
sored. They served under a definite banner 
of spirituality, which tragically, it seems, we 
have repudiated with indifference and 
neglect. 

PRICE WAS PAID 


The qualities of our Nation's builders 
glorified themselyes in adversity, misery, 
tragedy, sacrifice, and death. What price 
fate demanded for freedom, they paid in 
full. There was no profit taking, no exploi- 
tation, no subverstves. Their slogan, “In 
God we trust.” Spirituality of character 
never bargains with its virtues nor compro- 
mises its ideals. 

Right now, as never before, we are in dire 
need of that spirituality that brought to our 
forefathers the realization of a dream that 
was crowned with faith, hope, and charity. 
Many seem to think that these virtues are 
outmoded by our modern civilization. They 
seem to think that those virtues are rem- 
nants, worn out remnants of the darkened 
and unenlightened past. But are there any 
darker or more unenlightened times than 
right now? Today, we are faced with man, 
the savage, the modern, the scientific and 
the so-called civilized—gone mad. And the 
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spirit of freedom, indelibly embodied in our 
fiag stands between us, yes, and our homes 
and our loved ones, and this scientific savage, 
brutal and rabid ideology. 

In becoming more or less materialistic, we 
find the virtues of character unprofitable. 
We are more interested in cash. While credit 
seems to interest us not In the least. Our 
business of profit Is placed on a cash basis. 
But we are learning, with anxious bitterness, 
that it isn’t with cash alone that one can 
purchase the security of our freedom and the 
successful defense of our country. We are 
in urgent need of that priceless element that 
cash cannot buy and only character can give. 

HOME IS KEYSTONE 


We love our homes. The home is the 
keystone of man's emotional and physical 
structures, It warms our hearts, spiritu- 
alizes our thoughts and comforts our souls. 
But we seem to forget that our homes are 
but units of our national home. 

Our flag today is taking on a vastly differ- 
ent meaning. In our mirrored existence, we 
have lost sight of the true and vital meaning 
of our flag and what it stands for. In these 
perilous days, the real significance of our 
flag and what it means to our existence and 
the existence, with security of our loved ones 
seems lost in our complacency. We have be- 
come addicted to the habit to look upon the 
privileges of being an American as permanent 
fixtures of our existence, We close our eyes 
to realities and enter a trance of phanta- 
cism, It is similar to the Coué system of 
therapeutics, that was, “every day in every 
‘way I feel better and better” just a phase 
of self-hypnosis. 

Under our flag of freedom, our country 
hes grown great and prosperous; in and with 
that spirit, our forebears were guided by 
character and God-given requisites of spir- 
itual courage that, so far, has led us to vic- 
tory, despite the cost. Without apology, I 
feel before we can achieve peace we must 
retrieve the spiritual substance of character 
as exhibited, so sublimely and so sacrificially, 
by our national heroes, past and present. 

PROFIT AND PATRIOTISM INCOMPATIBLE 


Profit and patriotism are antagonistically 
incompatible. You can't serve one and sup- 
port the other. You can't balance loyalty 
with selfishly induced profiting activities. 
Patriotism is balanced only by honesty and 
truth. Fractionated patriotism is, as a 
point of truth, disloyalty. Many have con- 
sidered our freedom perpetual by divine 
right and fate-decreed; something we can 
use indiscriminately, but never lose. More 
than likely, a few of the satellite nations felt 
the same way, and where are they now? 

Generally speaking, few indeed have con- 
sidered our debt to this abused freedom. 
Our familiarity with freedom has not indoc- 
trinated in our hearts and souls protective 
loyalty to a priceless element to be loved, 
treasured, and protected. Familiarity does 
not contribute respect, admiration, or loy- 
alty. Human nature treasures most a price- 
Jess possession only when it has been lost. 

Life is a shrewd bargalner. We get noth- 
ing from life without paying for it, either 
now or later. Freedom is not one of life's 
gratuities. It is one of man’s choicest prod- 
ucts of achievement, and, as such, it has Its 
own price tag. And that price tag demands 
pure loyalty, genuine patriotism, sacrificial 
love, indomitable courage, sustaining forti- 
tude, supporting patience, purity of service, 
and without reservation dedication of one’s 
life in its defense. 

What does our flag mean to you? Have 
you ever stopped to think and evaluate how 
much you owe to that flag? 

DID THEIR PART 


Well, those who have served in our Armed 
Forces and those who do their essential 
part during national emergencies are a defi- 
nite challenge to those who escaped through 
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collusional efforts. Our men who: served 
through the Korean war and those who are 
still there are living rugged, heartbreaking 
and morale-destroying situations and envi- 
ronments, These men and women serving 
in our Armed Forces, today and yesterday, 
have stood and are still standing between 
you and a ruthless enemy who seeks to de- 
stroy not only your way of life but your very 
soul. 

Our flag flings this challenging question 
at you and every thinking man and woman 
in this great country of ours. We have lived 
luxuriously in the sunshine of freedom and 
prosperity. It has been a benediction for 
our people. What a tragic contrast with 
liberty-loving people all over the world now 
absorbed and their freedom destroyed. And 
the dignity of their manhood absorbed. 

Freedom is the hungering dream of man. 
Being clothed in the garments of freedom 
does give an assuring warmth of self-suf- 
ficiency and the compensating feeling of 
well being. The hounding terror of the op- 
pressed, a common tragedy of today, should 
awaken in us the destructive price of com- 
placency and Indifference—dual paralyses of 
Gefensive security. If we fail in our sup- 
portive patriotism, God forbid such an ig- 
nominious death to our flag and enslave- 
ment of our loved ones be suffered. 

A RELENTLESS CONFLICT 

This is not a cold war of sentimentalities. 
It is a relentless conflict with a ruthless and 
brutal ideology and just as cold and heart- 
Jess as the machines of destruction used 
during war—but far more insidious and 
subtle and crafty. 

Lip loyalty is not enough. It lacks the 
productivity of deeds, and possesses neither 
substance nor life. What we need most 
vitally are more patriotic workers and less 
good wishers and good luckers. 

We can win this cold war only by being 
true to our flag and our country and our 
God. We must match with equal zeal, will 
and loyalty, our men who are stationed in 
all corners of the globe. They are taking it 
firsthand, and only a few weeks ngo, were 
dying in the Korean process—for security 
for you, for me, for every American—that 
our flag might fly in honor and our Nation 
survive in greatness made possible, only by 
the blood, sacrifice, toil and tears of our 
heroes. 


Results of McGregor Poll on National 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 4, 1954 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks, I 
would like to place in the Recorp the 
results of a questionnaire I sent to the 
citizens in the 17th Ohio District. Iam 
proud to represent this district in the 
Congress of the United States. The 
questions were concerned with major 
national and international problems 
facing Congress today. 

I regret I could not send a question- 
naire to each of my constituents in the 
district, but I believe the replies I have 
received are the opinions of a cross- 
section of those I represent. 

Questions sheets were sent to almost 
every occupational group: Republican 
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and Democratic committeemen and 
women, laborers, attorneys, housewives, 
public office holders and Government 
employees, salesmen, retired men and 
women, ministers, college and high- 
school students, and their instructors. 
Also included are those working in busi- 
ness and industry, newspaper, radio, and 
professional positions. 

Blanks were mailed to individuals and 
reproductions of the questionnaire were 
published in nearly all of the 20 daily 
and weekly newspapers in my district. 

A large percent of the completed forms 
contained comments on the questions 
which proves to me that the average cit- 
izen is interested in the vital issues now 
before this legislative body and is anxious 
to express his views on them. I am very 
pleased so many took the time to write 
and attach letters and notes to the 
questionnaire enlarging upon their 
answers. 


The population in my district is com- 
posed of about half rural and half urban 
residents. Nearly all of the labor and 
farm organizations are represented as 
well as large and small business. There 
are also two colleges and two universities. 


It is not often that a Congressman can 
obtain a true picture of such an evenly 
divided district, but through the ques- 
tionnaire method, I feel I have gained the 
majority opinion of those I represent. 


The questionnaire cnd the results are 
as follows: 


QUESTIONNAIRE IN AN ENDEAVOR TO LEARN THE 
Views or THE FOLKS Back HOME 

— —— 

Yes | No 


Frr. Per- 
cond | cent 


— .... 


1, Should the present farm program (90 
sereont paniy and price supporta) 
be coutinuod?.. 22... 40 “M 
2. Should we have controls on the produc- 
Hon of farm products? | 38 a 
3. Do you favor continuntion of — 
(a) techn ien assistance to Europe--| 76 24 
(% economicaid to Europe... e 35 iS 
4. Do you favor continuation of— 
(a) technical assistance to Asia....] 72 


others who sre Foe ta do al- 
ly mean an 
increase in the rate paid by both the 


the St, Lawrence ie aie AR this 
time, regardless of the k of n 
written agreoment with Canada 
relative to construction and operi- 


tion Fo Saab asin — 1 O68 32 
8. Do you favor allowing the Irre 
r Pan esas 70 30 
9. Deo favor the mothods of Senator 
McCarty in bis endouvors to dìs- 
close the actions of the Communists 
in this sri Ate i pea 9 41 
10. Do you favor the cantinuation of the 
h-American Activities Committee 
S 0 10 
S ——ů—ð* 


Please ul out and return this question- 
naire to J. Harny MCGREGOR, Member of Con- 


gress, 1434 New House Office Building, 
Washington 25, D. C. 
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Percentage distribution of replies to 
questionnaire 


Question 1, Should the present farm m (90 percent 
parity und prios supports) 8 


Total rolle --- 


657 

79 

65 

82 

2 a 

0 ies 

New (2 

m 

5 

N . 79 

nyc a sA 

N 71 
eM TD Brg 
Ken Brees 


Question 2, Should we have controls on the production 
of farm products? 


Total ae N 


ieee 


Question 3. n3. Do you favor continuation of— 
(a) Technical assistance to Europe? 


Total replivg_...-.---. 
Attorneys pg E Ee ee PEA SES dll 
Trt industry, and salesman... 


3| 337 


e 


2882 


Per- | Pere 
. cent | cont 
Total rents “85 | 65 
Ahorne yu. 
„ — 1 33 67 
palace, industry, and sulesmen.........] 26 74 
uren r e — By 68 
it arn. na — ya AREE R E OSS 9 91 
tanaw . 29 71 
A Se eee er eee ee — S 77 
Ni eo S l 
Cee “Wstiper and midio_.2..0....-.2...-....) 2 71 
P seit Hn not given und organizntions...| 16 Mt 
hoe EE POD SS ET es 2 76 
33 67 
42 58 
5⁰ 41 
al 59 
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Question 4. Do you favor continuation of 
(a) Technical assistance to Asla? 


Total replies 

Attorneys. 

Business, 22 
21 
19 
33 

Ta 35 

M 7 

Newspaper and radio. a 14 

8 not given und organizations. 45 

FCC ( T 


Public officeholders and Federal employ- 


( Economic aid to Asin? 


Yes | No 

Per- | Per- 

cent | cent 

Total replies — 42 58 
Attomeys.... 3 57 
Business, industry 8 and salesmen. -asoa 39 6¹ 
FAMS. ......- 33 62 
Farm groups 11 go 
Housewives, 30 M 
Lubor... 25 75 
Ministers. . 73 27 
Newspaper IB 57 43 
Occupation not given and organizations. ..| 43 57 
My: R R T R E EET a 5y 
4 officeholders and Federal employ- PR 
Retired de W 
Teachers.. 2 
Students 57 


Question 5, Do you advocate the admittance of Red 
Chins into the U. N., although the refusal of which 
might lead to the renewal of the Korean war 


No 

Ver- 

cent 
Total replies... SL 
Attorneys 82 
ane industry, and salesmen. ao 
PTTTCCC0TTTTTT BY 
Farm gramms 100 
Housewives. 91 
Labor.... 97 
Ministers..--..---_- 78 
Newspapor and rusdlo 22.222... 71 
Occupation not given and organkratlons B9 
M % EE A OSEN 91 

Tublic oiliccholilers and Federal em- 

T 86 
Retired... 90 
Teachers RI 
Wann —— 73 


Question 6. Do you favor the extension of social security 
3 25 10.5 million additional persons, . — — 
5 ministers, farmers and others who 
s e although this might possibly mean 
un Increase in the rats paid by both the employer and 
the employes? 


Farm rob 
eee scene 


3 — 8 8 47 
Mintsiers — aa 32 
Newspaper anid radio... ._...-.-...--...- 7 
Occupation not given and organizations- 7A 
Professionals 63 
Public office holders and Federal em- 

pl a5 
Roetired ---- 25 
————T—T—TT—T—F——— 41 
Sn 4 
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Question 7. Do you advocate the Lien i emg of the St. 
Lawrence seawuy ut this time, regard of the lack 
of a written agreement with Canada relative to cone 
struction und operation? 


Yes | No 

cent | cent 

Total rotes . 5 32 
Attornoys.___. ä ae M 
Business, industry, and salesmen. -| 62 * 
0 46 it 
Farm groups. -| %2 72 
Housewives.. -| m w 
Labor -| 30 H 
Minkters......-- “2 Rs 
Nowspaper and rad 57 43 
Sasra inat not givon and 7 3 
Professionals 65 45 

Public ‘otliocholders nd 

eee. 67 a 
Retired #2 3N 
Teachers 73 27 
Students. 79 2¹ 


Question 8, Do you favor allowing the 18-year-olds to 
votu 


Housewives.. 


Labor ..... “4 
Minixtors..---.-. 44 
Newspaper and rudiv ze 71 
ee not given and orzantzatlons w 
CCC AERE N E SEN ~ag 


favor thè e of 


Question 9. Do you 
isclose the actions of 


MecCarrny in Hes endeavors to d 


the Communists in this country? 


Attorm 
Business, industry, nd Weine 


Farm groups_...--......- — 
Housewives 


Newspaper and radio 
Occupation not given and organizations... 
Professionals.. $ 
ane olli holders and Federal em 


éga SAESASESu 


Question 10. Do you favor the continuation of the Un- 
American Activities Committee of the House? 


„ 


Total replies S 


Ao ⁰ . S N ANA 
—— industry, ens sulesmon.......... 


S 


SEBR SSSSS888888 
Gian ea 
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Alaskan and Hawaiian Statehood 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE R. HOEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN TEE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 4, 1954 


Mr. HOEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a statement 
on Alaskan and Hawaiian statehood by 
W. L. Totten, Sr., of Durham, N. C., who 
is a prominent and patriotic citizen of 
my State. 

Mr. Totten is interested in having his 
views presented to Members of the Sen- 
ate, and I am asking for the incorpora- 
tion of the article in the Recorp so they 

may have an opportunity to read what he 
has to say. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

STATEMENT By W. L. Torren, SR. 


Let's discuss the true facts about the pur- 
ported effort made by the present adminis- 
tration to give statehood to Alaska and 
Hawaii, both at the present time Territories 
of our country. 

1. The Korean war was fought on account 
of our trying to halt the ever-pending tide 
of communism. Our beloved boys, the flower 
ot Gur youth, gave freely of their blood and 
life in this cause. 

2. Our country through the NATO and our 
allies in Europe have been fighting against 
the spread of communism in Western Europe. 

3. Our own Government has for years been 
trying to rid our country of communism, 
through special committees of the Congress 
and Senate, as well as through the FBI and 
our Justice Department. Still we have com- 
munism, above and underground all over our 
country, and perhaps still in our own Gov- 
ernment. 

4. Our President has requested the Con- 
gress and Senate to pass a law taking away 
the citizenship of any communistic con- 
spirator in our country, 

5. Now, as above stated, the present ad- 
ministration wants to give statehood to 
Alaska and Hawaii. 

6. Our own Justice Department through 
the FBI has reported that Hawall is pre- 
dominantly communistic, with a large fol- 
lowing in the government circles as well as 
the populace. Just recently during a meet- 
ing of the Senate Insular and Interior Com- 
mittee our Attorney General personally ap- 
peared and stated that communism had im- 
proved somewhat in Hawaii, However, this 
does not change the situation. 

7. The Senate Insular and Interior Com- 
mittee has approved the admission of Hawail 
and Alaska to statehood, separately, knowing 
that communism is still predominantly in 
strength in Hawaii and perhaps also in 
Alaska as far as this writer knows. 

8. Why statehood to either is beyond the 
comprehension of the far-thinking people of 
this country with the above conditions still 
existing. 

The question now is, How can anyone 
think of or much less vote to admit to state- 
hood any country that is communistic in 
view of our fight against communism on all 
fronts as we have been doing these years? 
I for one would say that any Senator or Con- 
gressman even thinking of, much leas voting 
to allow these countries statehood would be 
casting a ballot for communism, and before I 
would do so I would resign from my position 
as a Senator or Congressman, at once, or else 
I would use all my power and influence to 
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oppose the same. We need Alaska and Ha- 
Wall as States in our beloved Union as bad 
as we need the North and South Pole and 
we surely don’t care for them, this matter of 
statehood for these two countries is only a 
political Mlusion. I am certain our Consti- 
tution gives the authority to our legislative 
branch to dispose of these countries; how- 
ever, I do not believe that the framers of our 
Constitution, or the Constitution ever in- 
tended that we should reach beyond our 
continental boundaries for new States, and 
therefore I am to believe that if this was 
done it would be unconstitutional. 

Inconsistency of our Government is only 
leading us down the road to communism and 
the same should be stopped at once. The 
people don’t want any more communism in 
this country than we have and we want to 
get rid of these as fact as we can, Also 
remember the present attempt on the life of 
our Congressmen just recently, we would be 
inviting this same class of people, they are 
not of our kind and it never was intended 
they should mix with us, far easterners are 
a dangerous peoples. 

They just don't think, eat, or sleep like we 
do, therefore they don't fit in our American 
way of life. From all past records they have 
no respect for good sound government which 
is the motto of communism, 

I am also not in favor of making any of 
our Territories a commonwealth State either, 
this would let bown the bars and allow these 
people the run of our beloved country which 
our forefathers and ourselves have tried hard 
to build up and to preserve our culture and 
tradition which was handed down to us, I 
am also strongly in favor of the end of 
loose immigration laws, let's tighten up and 
rid this country of undesirable peoples and 
make a good strong unit of our own people 
and save this country from as great a fall as 
that of Babylon and Rome, which we cer- 
tainly are headed unless we change our 
ways. 

We certainly do not want a mixed or 
mongrel race of people in this land of ours, 
so take heed. 

Respectfully, 
W. L. Torren, Sr. 


Durnam, N. C., March 2, 1954, 


Proposed Revision of United Nations 
Charter 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 4, 1954 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD an ar- 
ticle entitled “Akron Discusses U. N, 
Charter Revision,” published in Amer- 
ica, the well-known Catholic weekly, 
under date of February 27, 1954. The 
article relates to the hearings held in 
Akron, Ohio, on Lincoln's Birthday, by 
the Committee on the Revision of the 
United Nations Charter. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

AKRON Discusses U. N. CHARTER REVISION 

Initiative, imagination, and civic zeal were 
combined on Lincoln's Birthday to produce 
a new development in methods of formulat- 
ing national policy. Mayor Leo A. Berg, of 
Akron, Ohio, invited the Senate Subcom- 
mittee on U. N. Charter Revision to hold 
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its first hearings in his city. Senator Alx 
ANDER WILEY, chairman of the subcommittee, 
and Senator Mr MANnsrictp conducted the 
hearings, at which 19 Akron citizens testi- 
fied. CBS filmed the proceedings for use 
on Ed Murrow's See It Now TV program. 
They were also covered by the local radio 
and television stations. Through the kind- 
ness of CBS we have read the testimony. 
Of the 19 witnesses all but 3 favored the 
United Nations, and wanted it etrength- 
ened by revision of the charter. Mrs. Max 
Johnstone, of Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, read 
statements by 17 civic leaders, every one be- 
ing in favor of calling a review conference in 
1955. With a few exceptions, the witnesses 
displayed a high degree of political maturity. 
But Senator Wier was Justified in complain- 
ing that they were not specific enough. Most 
of them agreed on the desirability of modli- 
fying the veto power in the Security Coun- 
cil, of organizing an international police 
force, of controlling atomic energy, of im- 
proving the trusteeship system, They shied 
away from offering concrete proposals po- 
litically feasible in today's international cli- 
mate. The necessity of detailed study of 
specific proposals is the lesson which Ed 
Murrow's wizardry will bring home to mil- 
lions of televiewers. When, as now planned, 
hearings are held in other cities, we will 
learn how they have conned that lesson. 
We hope Catholics will join In this vitally 
important project of citizen participation in 
policymaking. 


Food and Hunger 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 4, 1954 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that an editorial 
entitled “Food and Hunger,“ which ap- 
peared in the January 18 edition of the 
New York Times, be published in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

The editorial emphasizes what I have 
repeatedly called attention to on the 
Senate floor, namely, the need to make 
greater utilization of the facilities of 
CARE in distributing American food 
supplies abroad. 

On February 25 I introduced a bill 
designated as the Farm Trading Post 
Act of 1954, making specific provision 
for carrying out the purposes set forth 
in this editorial. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Foon AND HuNcER 

Under its price-support program the Fed- 
eral Government today owns outright more 
than $3 billions worth of basic crops—wheat, 
corn, butter, cotton, chese, dried milk, pea- 
nuts, pasture seeds. By next summer these 
surpluses are expected to exceed $5 billions— 
a fantastic accrual of surplus products which 
are feeding and clothing no one, and are 
destined for no one, even including products 
which may spoil. 

President Eisenhower discussed this phase 
of the farm problem in his special message 
to Congress and recommended, among other 
things, the reduction of these huge surpluses 
through “aid to the people of other coun- 
tries.” Last year, when the President sought 
broad authority in this matter, Congress 
wrote a ceiling of $100 millions worth into 
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the act—a minute part of the surpluses— 
which for the most part have yet to be 
distributed. 

For years private welfare organizations 
haye demonstrated that international relief 
can be administered honestly and justly so 
that the needy of many countries benefit 
without harm to their economies. Perhaps 
the most outstanding agency is CARE, which 
since 1948 has distributed $160 million worth 
of food, textiles, and self-help equipment to 
52 countries, and is probably this Govern- 
ment's best-known good will ambassador. 
It has long been known that CARE has of- 
fered its distribution machinery throughout 
the world to the Government for channeling 
surpluses to the world's needy. 

The authority of the President to distrib- 
ute these agricultural surpluses to friendly 
countries expires on March 15. It is demon- 
strably clear (1) that, given Government 
cooperation, CARE can do the job of dis- 
tribution, (2) that this authority should 
not be allowed to expire. Those bulging 
storage bins point the moral. 


Irs. Oveta Culp Hobby, Secretary, De- 
partment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Testifies Before the House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce in Support of H. R. 7397 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 4, 1954 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
testimony of the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, given today be- 
fore the House Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce in support of 
H. R. 7397, is very important. Mrs. 
Hobby explained to the committee that 
the bill is designed to simplify and im- 
prove the several grant-in-aid programs 
which are now administered pursuant to 
the provisions of the Public Health Serv- 
ice Act. She pointed out that there are 
14 major grant-in-aid programs admin- 
istered by the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. Of these 14, 
6 are for the support of State and local 
health services. The provisions of H. R. 
7397 apply only to this latter group. 

The bill would replace the present 
Separate authorizations for categorical 
Public health grants for veneral disease 
control, tuberculosis control, general 
health and heart disease control—in- 
cluding the separate programs for mental 
health and cancer control—with an au- 
thorization for the following three types 
of grants: 

First. Grants to assist States generally 
in meeting the costs of their public 
health services. 

Second. Grants to assist States in init- 
iating extensions of, and improvements 
in, their public health services. 

Third. Grants to assist in meeting the 
Costs of projects directed toward the solu- 
of public health problems of regional or 
National significance. 

The amount of Federal funds to be 
available for each of the above three 
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types of grants would be specified in an- 
nual appropriation acts. 
GENERAL GRANTS 


The formula for determining each 
State’s allotment for the first type of 
grant would be the same as that used in 
the hospital survey and construction— 
Hill-Burton—provisions of the Public 
Health Service Act— which take into ac- 
count both the relative populations of 
the States and their relative fiscal re- 
sources as measured by State per capita 
incomes. There would, however, be a 
minimum allotment of $55,000. From 
its allotment, each State would receive 
payments equal to a percentage of the 
cost of public health services under its 
approved State plan, the percentage 
varying inversely with the State’s rela- 
tive per capita income between a maxi- 
mum of 6623 and a minimum of 33% 
percent. This contrasts with present 
law under which the amount of the al- 
lotment and the Federal share of the 
cost are determined by regulations and 
differ from program to program. 

EXTENSION AND IMPROVEMENT GRANTS 


The formula for determining each 
State’s allotment for extension and im- 
provement purposes would be based on 
relative State populations with a mini- 
mum allotment of $25,000. From its 
allotment, a State could receive, over a 
6-year period, varying proportions of the 
cost of approved projects—included in 
its approved State plan—for extension 
and improvement of its public health 
services—75 percent of the cost for the 
first 2 years, 50 percent for the next 2, 
and 25 percent for the last 2. 

SPECIAL PROJECT GRANTS 


These grants would be made on a 
project basis to States and to public and 
nonprofit agencies or organizations. 
They would be available for paying part 
of the cost of combating unusually severe 
public health problems in specific geo- 
graphical areas, and of carrying out 
special projects which hold unique 
promise of contributing to the solution 
of public health problems common to 
all or several States, and projects di- 
rected at meeting public health problems 
of special national significance or con- 
cern, 

STATE PLANS 


Payments from allotments for the first 
type of grant—for support of public 
health services—would be conditioned 
upon submission of a plan by the State 
health authority—and mental health 
authority in connection with mental 
health—which meets requirements pre- 
scribed in regulations of the Surgeon 
General. 

As under existing law, regulations 
would be issued by the Surgeon General, 
subject to the approval of the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, and 
only after consultation with and, insofar 
as practicable, the concurrence of the 
State health—or mental health—au- 
thorities. 

ADMINISTRATION 

The grants would continue, as under 
existing law, to be administered through 
the Public Health Service of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
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TRANSITION PROVISIONS 


In order to provide States an oppor- 
tunity to adjust their finances to the new 
allotment formulas, provision would be 
made to limit to 10 percent any decrease 
in allotments which any State would re- 
ceive in any 1 year by virtue of the 
formula change. 

Mrs. Hobby testified that when she 
first examined the present grant struc- 
ture, it became apparent that the num- 
ber, variation, and complexity of exist- 
ing authorizations and regulations were 
obstacles to effective administration, 
particularly State and local adminis- 
tration. Further, it appeared that the 
pattern and structure of these grants 
did not provide the flexibility needed to 
meet the problems of the several States 
in the best possible way. She stated fur- 
ther that last year she reviewed the his- 
tory and operation of all these programs 
and came to the conclusion that there 
is a real need for clarification, greater 
flexibility, and more local determination 
in connection with adminstering the pro- 
gram. Consequently, legislation was 
developed designed to accomplish these 
objectives. 

These amendments to the Public 
Health Service Act would not become 
effective until July 1, 1955. 


The Middle East in Facts and Figures 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 2, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following interesting article pub- 
lished by the American Zionist Council: 


THE ArAp LEAGUE AND ISRAEL 


The Middle East occupies a position of 
great economic and strategic importance in 
the modern world, It is a land bridge be- 
tween continents, a hub of international 
communications, and reservoir of vast oil 
deposits. It is also an area of rivalry and 
conflict between great powers, of internal 
instability and external tensions. At the 
heart of the region are eight independent 
Arab nations and the State of Israel. Fol- 
lowing are some basic facts and figures about 
these nine countries, essential to the under- 
standing of the problems of the Middle East. 


Area and population 


Egypt....-.-------- 2), 750, 000 53 
— — 5, 100, 000 “ 
J A 1, 250, 000 35.4 
Lebanon 1, 285, 000 3 
Lib 1,340, 000 1.025 
Saudi Arabia 6, 500, 000 7.7 
Syr5 3, 300, 000 45 
omen 4, 500, 000 6 
— — 
Arab total. 2. 662,000 | 44,025, 000 17 
ee — 4 1, 600, 000 200 
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Education State, Justice, and Commerce Appropria- 
Tand 7 A 
enltivshle Land 3 tion Bill, Fiscal Year 1955 
(square ownership a ion 
miles) School-age |r ner 
Literacy | Chiron | avatintiin SPEECH 
18, 000 13, 500 | 0.5%, of pepula- (per 1,000 or 
tion owns nhahit- 
w% of land. ayy) HON. FRANK T. BOW 
= 47, 000 17,000 | 1.5% owns sues, 
Unknown 1,875 IOn Pihon OF OHIO 
Val m 1, 800 sO) nknown. wi 
hye -| Unknown | Unknown | Unknown. 1 k 15 1 IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
S 1 — — 
ret Arabia * e 1 9 95 Jonian.. Unknown Unknown Wednesday, March 3, 1954 
Yemen --| Unknown | Unknown Uke 8 a 2 nnn The House in Committee of the Whole 
Israelana- $000 i, ede Fun Saudi XMiA- 2 None House on the State of the Union had under 
holds half Irin... Unknown | 19 consideration the bill (H. R. 8067) making 
enltivated 9 ad 8 sae appropriations for the Departments of State, 
Pes ks Pi page ee eT : Justice, and Commerce, and the United 
— — — — — — / / aral idea DAE States Information Agency for the scal year 
Nure.—Statistical information is generally unavall. Nore.—With the exooption of Israel, joss thun 5 per- ending June 30, 1955, and for other purposes. 


able for Libya, Saudi Arabia, and Nennen, The Food 


amd) Agricniture Organization of the Unitod Nations osti- 
nates approximately half ef the total land area of the 
Middle Bust could be cultivated if irriguted, 


Income 
Govor- 
For capita | ment ox- 
income penditure 
per capita 
$100 
85 18 
127 2 
32| Unknown 
40 | Unknown 
100 9 
0 


15 
40| Unknown 
218 


FORM OF GOVERNMENT AND DATE OF 
INDEPENDENCE 
Egypt: Republic under military dictator- 
ship; 1922. 
Constitutional monarchy; 
cannot vote; 1932. 
Jordan: Constitutional monarchy; women 
cannot vote; 1946. 
Lebanon: Republic; 1941. 
Libya: Constitutional monarchy; 1952. 
Saudi Arabia: Absolute monarchy; 1926, 
Syria: Republic under military dictator- 
ship; 1941. 
Yemen: Absolute monarchy; 1934. 
Israel: Republic; universal suffrage; 1948, 


women 


Egypt: Nile. 

Iraq: Tigris, Euphrates. 

Lebanon: Orontes, Litanl. 

Libya: None. 

Saudia Arabia: None. 

Syria: Tigris, Euphrates, Orontes. 

Jordan: Jordan, Yarmuk, 

Yemen: None, 

Israel: Jordan. 

USE OF WATERPOWER (DEVELOPED AND/OR 

PLANNED) 

Egypt: Electricity from dam at Aswan. 

Iraq: Euphrates Dam. 

Lebanon: Litani Dam (incomplete). 

Libya: None. 

Saudi Arabia: None. 

Syria: Orontes Dam. 

Jordan; Yarmuk development (incom- 
plete). 

Yemen: None. 

Israel: Projected Jordan powerplant 


cout of children reevive u socondary education. 


Health 
Number | Infant Death 
of in- mor Aths 
Dabit: | taty | tnor | Tite ox 
ants per (per 1,000) Wee y 
doctor 1,000) 
Er yt B. 00 200 28. 7| W years, 
Irug EDY 7, 000) sW Unknown) 30 yeurs, 
Jorilan 6, 00 200) 10 | Unknown, 
Lebanon... 1, 400) Coknown) Unknown! Unknown, 
Libya... | Unknown) Unknown) Unknown) Unknown, 
Saudi Ara- Unknown Unknown) Unknown) Unknown, 
bia. 
SFrW Ü. 4, M Unknown! Unknown| Unknown, 
Yomon... Unknown Unknown) Unknown) Unknown. 
Israel. =... 350 * 6. U 67 „ears. 


OIL ROYALTIES 


Iraq: $110 million (1952). 

Saudi Arabia: $170 million (1952). 

Nore.—Revenue from oil does not include 
income for 3 British protectorates in the 
Persian Gulf (Bahrein, Kuweit, and Qatar), 
estimated at over $154 million annual, 


WORLD WAR TI RECORD 


Egypt: Neutral until 1945. 

Iraq: Declared war on Allies, 1941; joined 
Allies, 1943. 

Lebanon: Under Vichy French control un- 
til 1941. 

Libya: Italian colony. 

Jordan: Declared war on Germany, 1939. 

Saudi Arabia: Neutral until 1945. 

Syria: Under Vichy French control until 
1941. 

Yemen: Neutral until 1945. 

Israel: 43,000 Palestinian Jews served with 
British forces. 

CONCLUSIONS 

On the basis of the above data, the follow- 
ing conclusions can be drawn: 

1. There exist vast tracts of cultivable land 
in the Middle East, notably in Iraq and 
Syria, which can be used to settle a great 
increase in population. 

2. Proper utilization of water could irri- 
gate millions of additional acres, provide im- 
mense quantities of electricity, and raise the 
standard of living in most nations from its 
present low level. 

3. Low standards of health and education 
in Arab countries stem in large measure 
from the disproportionate distribution of 
wealth and land now concentrated in the 
hands of a small percentage of the popula- 
tion. Reform of land tenure is an urgent 
priority for the Middle East. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Ohio IMr. 
Bow! for 6 minutes to close debate. 

(Mr. BOW asked and was given per- 
mission to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate 
the courtesy of the gentleman from New 
York in yielding his time. I shall not 
take all the time I have. I simply want 
to try to make it crystal clear what this 
committee has done in the increase of 
$17 million. I heard the gentleman from 
New York speak many times of his great 
concern for small business and small 
groups. The purpose of this $17 million 
increase is to protect small business and 
small airlines and keep them from going 
into bankruptcy. I think that is very 
clear. Ninety-eight percent of the mail 
is being carried domestically now with- 
out any subsidy in this country. So we 
are getting away from subsidies with the 
domestic airlines. Ninety-eight percent 
is subsidy free. It is the small feeder 
lines that would be affected if we did not 
have sufficient money to take care of 
them. What is the formula? The for- 
mula is this: We are spending $6 million 
a month in subsidies every day to take 
care of all lines. That $6 million for 8 . 
months is $48 million; with a carryover of 
$8 million, and the $40 million provided in 
this bill, that will take the airlines until 
March, and nobody is going to be hurt. 
The reason this happens is the fact that 
after we had considered the CAB request 
in the subcommittee the Supreme Court 
came out with a decision which reversed 
an order of the CAB and held that they 
had not been properly determining the 
payments to some of the international 
lines. That made our subcommittee feel 
that we should take an additional look 
to determine whether these subsidies are 
right or wrong. If we remain where we 
are with $23 millien, I say to the com- 
mittee you would*have closed airlines in 
this country. Their financing would be 
cut off and you would have chaos. 

Now what is the situation? We have 
a reserve fleet for the military of this 
country today, built up by reason of the 
airline subsidy, to the value of approxi- 
mately $350 million, that is available to 
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Us on almost instant notice if we need 
them. Three days after the invasion of 
South Korea, the certificated scheduled 
Rirlines provided forty 4-engine air- 
Planes to meet the Communist threat. 

During the first 4 months of the Ko- 
rean airlift, the certificated scheduled 
airlines made 586 crossings, or 5 a day, 
between the United States and Tokyo 
With personnel, munitions, bazookas, 
Serums, plasma, and other vital supplies 
and materiel 

During the Korean war, the certifi- 
Cated scheduled airlines flew across the 
Facific to Korea at the rate of more 
than 22,189,000 ton-miles a month. 

Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOW. I yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. HESELTON. Is it not true that 
if the $23 million is left in the bill as 
the committee first reported it, these 
lines would not be affected for a period 
of 3 months? 

Mr. BOW. That is right. 

Mr. HESELTON. It was my thought 
that in that 3 months we might have 
& clarification of this situation. 

Mr. BOW. My worry about that is 
the fact that Congress may not be here 
and may not be in a position to bring 
the money to take care of these people. 

e can do it now and we will not have 

nkruptcy. 

Mr. HESELTON. Does not the gen- 
tleman think we will be here until July 
anyway? 

Mr. BOW. I am afraid we will be 
here longer than that, but we ought to 

Safe and protect these airlines. 

I urge the Committee to adopt this 
Committee amendment and keep our 
Great air fleet going. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the. 
Eentleman yield? 

Mr. BOW. I yield to the gentleman 
from Arkansas. 

Mr. HARRIS. Is it not a fact that the 
Committee action provides $40 million, 
Plus any carryover, which is seven or 
eight million, and is it not a fact that 
that is in one lump sum to take care 
ot any subsidy requirements for all air- 

€s, whether domestic or overseas? 

Mr. BOW. That is correct. 

Mr. HARRIS, Then there is no divi- 
Sion as to the use of this fund, as be- 
yee domestic and international car- 

Ts 


b Mr. BOW. There is no division in this 
ill, and in the bill that is now before us, 
With the $23 million there is no division. 
It is just the same. So we take care of 
them, $6 million every month, payment 
both international carriers and do- 

Mestic trunklines. I think, Mr. Chair- 
man, the committee would be interested 
in the fact that airlines do pay their way. 

ere are facts. 
ù In 1952, the certificated scheduled air- 

nes paid their way. They paid more 
T twice as much into the Federal 

reasury as they received. 

The certificated scheduled airlines 
Obated postage revenues for the Post 

Ace Department of 8152.634211. 

The certificated scheduled airlines ac- 


Counted for transportation-excise taxes 
Of $97,425 891. 2 
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The certificated scheduled airlines 
paid Federal income taxes of $69,731,- 
274. 

The certificated scheduled airlines 
paid Federal gas and oil taxes of $12,- 
699,219, 

The certificated scheduled airlines 
paid miscellaneous excise taxes of $1,- 
638,648. 

The certificated scheduled airlines 
were responsible for a total Federal rey- 
enue of 8334. 129,249. 

The airlines received from the Federal 
Government 5115, 215,000, mail pay- 
ments, of which $44,656,000 was for serv- 
ices rendered and $70,559,000 was sub- 
sidy. Certificated airlines’ share of 
maintaining and operating Federal Air- 
ways System in 1952, $11,500,000. Total, 
$126,715,000. 

On balance, net to the Federal Gov- 
ernment in 1952, $207,414,249. 


Citizens Public Expenditure Survey En- 


dorses Cut of $50 Million in CAB 


Subsidies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. STUYVESANT WAINWRIGHT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 3, 1954 


Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the RecorbD, I wish to include a state- 
ment issued by the Citizens Public Ex- 
penditure Survey endorsing the action 
of the Appropriations Committee of this 
House in cutting $50 million off the sub- 
sidy request of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board. 


The survey notes that this cut would 
mean a saving of nearly $7.5 million to 
my State of New York. I would like to 
include the news release of the citizens 
survey: 

ALBANY, February 26.—The Citizens Public 
Expenditure Survey, Inc., today endorsed the 
action of the Appropriations Committee of 
the United States House of Representatives 
in cutting $50 million off the request for 
funds to be used for subsidies to airlines by 
the Civil Aeronautics Board. The State tax- 
payers group declared that the cut would 
result in a substantial reduction in un- 
necessary Federal expenditures. 

A large share of the credit for the $50 
million cut, the group said, is due to three 
Congressmen from New York State. They 
are Representatives JOHN Taser, JOHN J. 
Rooney, and FREDERIC R. COUDERT, Ja. All 
are Members of the House Committee on 
Appropriations of which Representative 
Taser is chairman. 

With New York State taxpayers providing 
nearly 15 percent of Pederal revenues, the 
$50 million cut in the CAB’s request will 
mean a saving of nearly $7.5 million to New 
York State. 

If the subsidy cut of the Appropriations 
Committee is sustained by Congress, the tax- 
payers will receive the first benefits of the 
airmail subsidy separation reform, for which 
Members of Congress of both parties have 
worked since the separation reform was 
recommended by the Hoover Commission 5 
years ago. 
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Since the post office budget contains $C0 
million for airmail pay, the cut in subsidies 
will not interfere with payment for mail 
service actually rendered by the airlines, the 
survey said. 


Officials of American Legion, Department 
of New Jersey, Present to New Jersey 
Congressional Delegation the Views of 
the Department of New Jersey on Mat- 
ters Affecting Welfare of Veterans and 
Security of the Nation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 4, 1954 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, it 
has been the custom of the officers of the 
American Legion, Department of New 
Jersey, to meet annually with the United 
States Senators and Members of Con- 
gress from New Jersey to discuss matters 
concerning the welfare of our veterans 
and also matters that affect our national 
security. 

These meetings, to which officers of 
the auxiliary, department of New Jersey, 
are also in attendance, have proved very 
worthwhile and are looked forward to 
each year by all concerned. Today, the 
annual breakfast and conference for the 
above purpose was held at the Congres- 
sional Hotel, Washington, D.C, It wasa 
most notable occasion. 

I include as part of my remarks the 
statement that was made on behalf of 
the department of New Jersey. It reads 
as follows: 

Nineteen fifty-four is an anniversary, for 
it brings us together for the 10th of these 
annual breakfasts. As originated in 1945 
we have continued to meet here each year 
not only for the pleasure of a social get- 
together but because it gives us opportunity 
to briefly set forth certain problems for 
mutual consultation, 

Ten years ago we had a specific problem 
a New Jersey problem. We needed a Vet- 
erans’ Administration general medical and 
surgical hospital in our State to care for 
the hospital load of New Jersey veterans and 
of the greater metropolitan area, 

Through your help in the Congress and 
on the Washington scene we now have that 
hospital in operation. It is a beautiful insti- 
tution, well managed and a credit to the 
Veterans’ Administration. It cost upward 
of $25 million of taxpayers money to build 
and is costing annually about $4,800,000 to 
operate currently 850 beds, serving about 
7.500 patients per year, Looking at our 
original forecasts of 1945, we were uncan- 
nily accurate in our estimate of bed require- 
ments and load in this year of 1954. We hit 
it right on the nose. 

HOSPITALS AND NONSERVICE-CONNECTED CASES 

In any discussion of this kind where time 
is the important element, it is very difficult 
to set down in brief words the important 
facts stripped of nonessential arguments and 
documentation and to give to you as legis- 
lators the basic information which you want 
to know. 

Recently, Mr. Darrell Huff, a writer on eco- 
nomic subjects, published a book entitled 
“How To Lie With Statistics.” In that book 
he coined a word: “statisticulate” and de- 
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fined a statistical liar as a “statisticulator.” 
Well, we do not propose to statisticulate this 
morning. 

As you know. the Veterans“ Administration 
medical program has been under severe and 
sustained attack. The particular object of 
attack has been the care of so-called non- 
tervice- connected cases in Veterans’ Admin- 
istration general medical and surgical hos- 
pitals on the basis of a declaration of 
inability to pay by the veteran patient. If 
ever there was g prime example of “statis- 
ticulation” or ihe with statistics it is in the 
arguments advanced for the discontinuance 
of the treatment of non-service-connected 
cases. 

Actually, there has been no substantial 
or material proof submitted by any reputa- 
ble witnesses that there is widespread and 
flagrant abuse of non-service-connected hos- 
pital care by wealthy and affluent veterans. 
Those who make such charges have been 
given more than mere opportunity to come 
forward and state their cases. They have 
been specifically requested to do so by the 
House Veterans’ Affairs Committee and have 
not only failed to prove their claims—thcy 
have refused to do so. 

On the other hand, the American Legion 
has submitted to the House Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee a detailed report on bedside in- 
terviews of non-service-connected cases in 
most of the larger Veterans’ Administration 
general medical and surgical hospitals. The 
American Legion will shortly amplify bays 

liminary report with additional source in- 
eee The result of this basic research 
is revealing and conclusive in establishing 
complete rebuttal to most of the major alle- 
gations of abuse advanced by opponents of 
the program. 

Foremost of these charges of abuse allege 
that the Veterans’ Administration makes no 
investigation of the inability-to-pay state- 
ment made by the veteran applicant. This 
is only relatively true. But it is quite un- 
truthful as generally stated. 

For example: Over half of the non-service- 
connected cases in hospitals are veterans of 
the part III benefit classification. That is, 
they are pensioners under the provisions of 
Public Law 12, suffering from physical dis- 
abilities rendering them unemployable and 
without material income from other sources. 
When such a veteran applies for hospital care 
this fact is known to the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration. The Veterans’ Administration 
knows that such pensioners are indigents 
and as such are unable to pay for private 
hospital care. This fact was established by 
investigations incident to the pension award 
and by physical examination. They are 
charity cases. 

Of the remainder of non-service-connected 
cases in hospitals, a major portion of these 
are service-connected-compensation cases 
seeking hospital care for other than their 
rated disability, such as a service-connected 
amputee being hospitalized for pneumonia 
noneervice connected. When such a veteran 
applies for hospital care this fact is known 
to the Veterans’ Administration. Disabled 
veterans living wholly or in part on disability 
compensation are certainly prima facie un- 
able to pay for private hospital care for any 
severe illness of extended nature. 

This leaves a small minority of veterans 
who apply for hospital care without any prior 
claim and solely on their statement of in- 
ability to pay. 

Therefore to allege that the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration admits non-service-connected 
cases into their hospitals willy-nilly is not 
true. They have a pretty good idea of the 
ability to pay status of their patients based 
on their own resources. 

If anyone desires to statisticulate on these 
statements, complete documentation will be 
found in the 1953 reports of the House Vet- 
erans’ Affairs Committee, particularly the 
Kearney subcommittee on hospitals. 
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One of the most malicious of current 
charges on non-service-connected cases is 
that Veterans’ Administration hospitals are 
havens for common drunkards. An out- 
standing example of statistical lying is con- 
tained in the March issue of Readers Digest 
by an obscure writer obviously using hand- 
outs for his source. This statisticulator says 
that thousands of alcoholics are treated each 
year in Veterans’ Administration hospitals. 
The statement clearly implies that some 
major portion of cases are common drunks. 

The turnover of general medical and sur- 
gical cases runs somewhere near 400,000 cases 
per year throughout the country. Therefore, 
if 1 percent of these cases were alcoholics, 
these would summate to about 4,000 cases. 
The statement of thousands of cases would 
be relatively true, but the implication as 
printed in the story Is false and intended to 
mislead the reader. 

Alcoholism is regarded by the medical pro- 
fession as a human ailment. It is like some 
forms of narcoticism; a habit-forming com- 
plex usually associated with other physical 
weaknesses or morbid condition. Undoubt- 
edly alcoholism is a complex in some cases 
both service-connected and non-service- 
connected treated in Veterans’ Administra- 
tion hospitals just as it is a complex in gen- 
eral medical practice. We cannot find in 
our research of diagnosis of non-service- 
connected cases in hospitals any specific case 
of alcoholism standing alone. 

The Veterans’ Administration has com- 
plete and detailed records of diagnoses of 
all patients treated by them in all categories 
of their hospitals. These records are avail- 
able to legitimate researchers and are now 
& substantial source for establishing morbid- 
ity and mortality data on life in this country. 

To the Members of the Congress, therefore, 
we say that there is no substantial case for 
the contention that veterans are abusing 
their legal right to care in Veterans’ Admin 
istration hospitals for any cause whatsoever. 
It is our studied opinion that there is no 
need for any material change in present laws. 

We suggest to the Members of Congress 
who are importuned to change these laws 
and wreck the Veterans’ Administration hos- 
pital program that you beware of statisticu- 
lators on this subject. 

A further comment seems of Interest to 
the Members of Congress, 

Because of these charges of failure to inves- 
tigate the truth or falsity of the inability-to- 
pay statement, the Veterans’ Administration 
last November changed the form 10-P-10, 
application for hospitalization, to include 
and require a statement of economic status 
of the applicant. It may be yet too early to 
firmly determine the effect of this change. 
We can say, however, insofar as New Jersey 
is concerned, we do not note any marked 
reluctance on the part of veterans to provide 
the information or to decline hospitalization 
because this information is requested. 

In closing this phase of the discussion, we 
should like to repeat what we said last year. 

If the United States Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration is to be expected to serve the pur- 
pose for which it was created, it must soon 
be freed from the constant and vicious 
harassment to which it has been subjected 
over these past 10 years. 

No one agency of the Government has been 
so thoroughly investigated, reinvestigated, 
supervised, reorganized, threatened with dis- 
integrations, and kept in a state of turmoil 
and confusion as to policy and future exist- 
ence, : 

It is almost a miracle that this great and 
sprawling bureaucracy is able to function as 
well as it does under the burden of charges 
and countercharges continuously hurled at 
it. It is a wonder that any competent ad- 
ministrators are willing to take on respon- 
sibility for leadership at the price in re- 
crimination and abuse they must accept for 
their service to this country. 
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We submit in all candor and reason that 
no great organization such as the Veterans’ 
Administration can possibly plan and carry 
in effect any program while powder kegs 
are planted in every nook and cranny for 
the purpose of blowing it apart. 

If the Congress wishes to do one simple 
thing above all others to raise the efficiency 
and lower the cost of this agency, to restore 
morale among its thousands of loyal em- 
Pployees, and to give to it the sense of confi- 
dence necessary to successful operation, then 
stop the incessant meddling in its affairs 
and give it a reasonable breathing spell to 
level off. 

AMERICANISM 


The Congress has been engaged in a num- 
ber of activities dealing with internal affairs 
of our country particularly as affects loyalty 
to our American institutions and the main- 
tenance of internal security for our con- 
stitutional form of government. 

It is our opinion that efforts to repeal or 
materially alter the McCarran-Walter Act 
should be resisted and that act permitted a 
longer test of its provisions. It is conceded 
that some inequities are appearing in the 
quota system for admission of immigrants 
to this country which may require adjust- 
ment as experience shall indicate. 

This act, however, took nearly 5 years to 
compose based upon extensive hearings at 
which more than a thousand witnesses rep- 
resenting all phases of civil life were heard. 
It represents also nearly 50 years of immi- 
gration experience. 

We believe this act is basically sound and 
should be thoroughly tested before major 
alteration is attempted, 

We believe that the various committees 
of the Congress engaged in investigation of 
subversive activities should receive con- 
tinued support. 

The discovery and prosecution of con- 
spiracy and treason under our criminal law 
is most difficult. The only alternative is a 
relentless exposure of these activities to 
public view, 

Granted that there ts a minority right 
protected by our Constitution to espouse 
unpopular causes or to freely Inquire into 
all matters of knowledge and intelligence, 
this right does not extend to the protection 
of conspiracy against the state nor protect 
treason under the cloak of various special 
types of freedoms designed as a shield for 
such activity. 

No person need fear the truth. The only 
persons who need to fear these investiga- 
tions are those having some evil to conceal. 

If certain rough-and-tumble methods are 
employed by congressional committees on 
occasion, it is only because the subject mat- 
ter can be handled in no other graceful way. 
While we may not always admire the meth- 
ods, we applaud the result. 

The Senate recentiy concluded a lengthy 
debate on the proposed Bricker amendment 
to the Constitution designed to prevent 
treaties Irom becoming self-operating inter- 
nal law in the United States, 

Despite the failure to pass a suitable con- 
stitutional amendment to restrict “law by 
treaty” we remain firm in our conviction 
that such a constitutional provision should 
be adopted. 

We urge that congressional study of this 
question be continued. 

i FOREIGN AFFAIRS 

In the field of foreign affairs we remain 
in firm support of United Nations as an 
acceptable form of world order at this time. 
We believe, however, that some of the ac- 
tivities of subordinate- agencies and com- 
missions of United Nations need to be closely 
scrutinized and held within proper bounds 
in the dissemination of propaganda de- 
signed to subvert national Institutions and 
favor absolute world government. 

We are firmly opposed to the admission of 
so-called Red China into the United Nations 


: 
: 
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or recognized as a government worthy of 
association in the affalrs of civilized nations, 
NATIONAL SECURITY 


We favor continued development of the 
ficiency of our Armed Forces with greater 
accent uation upon the improvement of re- 
serve components, We should not be lulled 
again into a state of disarmament or permit 
dur Armed Forces to become ineffective in 
an emergency through lack of continued 
training and perfection in the military arts. 

We believe that universal military train- 
ing of our youth should be made a basic 
Policy of our defense structure as soon as 
Practicable, 

We favor the recommended creation of a 
specialized school for the training of career 
Air Corps officers, We believe that since 
&irpower is now a highly specialized field 
&nd a major arm of the defense of our coun- 
try, there is need for an advanced Acad- 
emy— a4 West Point or an Annapolis of the 
alr— to train the personnel that must com- 
Mand our Air Force. 


Postal Salary Increases 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LESTER HOLTZMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 4, 1954 


Mr. HOLTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, un- 
Ger leave to extend my remarks, I wish 
to include herein a copy of the statement 
I made recently before the House Com- 
Mittee on Post Office and Civil Service, 
in behalf of the salary increase for postal 
€mployees. 

I am most hopeful that the Members 
Of this House will see fit to support the 
Withrow bill so that the salaries of our 
Postal employees can be adjusted upward 
to meet increased living costs. 

The statement follows: 

Srarruwer op Hon. Lester HOLTZMAN, or 
New Tonk, BEFORE THE HOUSE COMMITTEE 
ON Post OFFICE AND CIVIL SERVICE RELATIVE 
TO THE POSTAL PAY INCREASE, MARCH, 1, 1954 
Mr. Chairman, first of all I want to thank 

You and the members of the committee for 

Biving me an opportunity to speak to you 

about a matter which is of grave concern to 

Us all—the proposed increased in pay for 

bostal employees. 

. Several times before on the House floor I 

‘Ave urged my colleagues to act, and to act 

GUickly, on a raise in pay for this group of 
"deral employees which has served us sọ 

2 and so faithfully over the years. Al- 

though the cost of living has continued its 

ward spiral our postal employees have 

‘ad no increase in pay since 1951. They are 

d pressed to provide even the barest es- 
zentlais for their families. Many employees 
5 ve been forced to take on additional work, 
a in many instances the wives of postal 
en nloyees have had to go to work in an 
x Ort to relieve the financial hardships 
“Used by inadequate salaries, 

1 Our Post Office Department is one of the 

sirgest businesses in the world. It was in- 

courated as a service to the people of the 
zu ty: and only through the diligent ef- 

Dow and the unfailing teamwork within the 

— tal organization has it been possible to 
ercome the many complex problems which 

We h. and to ensure the type of mail service 

ave come to expect. 
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Economy in Government operations seems 
to be the watchword here in Washington 
today. That isa good thing. However, econ- 
omy means more than an actual saving of 
money per se. It means wise and careful 
management, and the utilization of funds to 
the best advantage. As I have said pre- 
viously, the Post Office Department was set 
up with the intention of providing a neces- 
sary service to the people, and because it 
does not pay its own way, I cannot see why 
employees must wait for postal rate in- 
creases before they can expect increases in 
their own salaries. Other Government de- 
partment and agancies are not self-sustain- 
ing, and if our Goyernment can subsidize 
the farmers, airlines, steamship companics, 
and even foreign countries, then in my opin- 
jon we can and should extend a helping 
hand to the postal workers. 

I most respectfully urge the members of 
this committee to report out a bill which 
will provide for an adequate increase in 
salaries for that group, 


We Must Outlaw the Communist 
Conspiracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARTIN DIES 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 4, 1954 


Mr, DIES. Mr. Speaker, during the 
existence of the Dies committee from 
1938 to 1945, we investigated and exposed 
approximately 500 Fascist, Nazi, and 
Communist organizations, with a 
claimed total membership in the United 
States of 10 million persons, and as a 
result most of these organizations went 
out of existence before the termination 
of our committee on January 3, 1945. 
We exposed several hundred Fascist, 
Nazi, and Communist magazines, pe- 
riodicals, and publications, with the re- 
sult that they were unable to survive the 
disclosure of their treasonable purposes. 
We exposed a dozen international labor 
unions affiliated with the CIO which 
were controlled by Communists. Ten 
years later the CIO confirmed our find- 
ings and expelled these unions from their 
organization. 

Our committee revealed the names and 
occupations of several thousand em- 
ployees and officials with subversive rec- 
ords working for our Government, and 
gradually and belatedly they were 
weeded out of the Government service 
by discharge or forced resignations. In- 
cluded in this list, which we submitted 
in 1941, were the names of Alger Hiss, 
Donald Hiss, Harry Dexter White, 
Harold Glasser, and George Shaw 
Wheeler. The work of our committee 
was an important factor in the convic- 
tion of Fritz Kuhn, styled feuhrer of 
the German-American Bund; Earl 
Browder, general secretary of the Com- 
munist Party, and William Weiner, party 
treasurer; Nicholas Dozenberg; William 
Dudley Pelley, leader of the Silver Shirts 
of America; officials of Bookniga, Soviet 
propaganda agency; the expulsion of 
Arno Rissi and Mrs. Leslie Fry, and the 
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prosecution of many other disloyal per- 
sons, Many bills of a corrective nature 
passed the House as a result of the testi- 
mony produced by our committee. Be- 
fore World War II our committee ex- 
posed the Japanese fifth column in the 
United States and furnished to our Gov- 
ernment a map showing in great detail 
the fleet positions and battle formations 
of the United States Navy around Pearl 
Harbor. As a result of our hearings and 
findings, bills were passed under which 
many Communist leaders have been sent 
to the penitentiary. 

One of our chief recommendations to 
outlaw the Communist conspiracy, which 
may be found in the committee’s report 
filed with Congress on January 3, 1941, 
has not yet been enacted into law. In 
connection with this recommendation, 
our committee said in its report: 

As long as these organizations have a legal 
status in the United States, it will be dif- 
cult for any agency of the Government to 
deal with them. 


Our committee also found that from 
1919 to 1924 the Communist conspiracy 
was outlawed in this country by wartime 
legislation, and that during this period 
the Communist movement in the United 
States “remained comparatively station- 
ary and innocuous.” 

Mr. Speaker, on February 16, 1954, I 
introduced H. R. 7894, which declares 
that the Communist Party of the United 
States and its various components of 
affiliated, subsidiary, and frontal organi- 
zations and all other organizations, no 
matter under what name, whose object 
or purpose is to overthrow the Govern- 
ment of the United States or the govern- 
ment of any State, Territory, District, 
or possession thereof, or of any political 
subdivision therein, by force and vio- 
lence, are declared illegal and not en- 
titled to any of the rights, privileges, 
and immunities attendant upon legal 
bodies created under the jurisdiction of 
the laws of the United States or any po- 
litical subdivision thereof; and that 
membership in any such organization is 
a Federal offense punishable by a fine 
not exceeding $10,000 or imprisonment 
not exceeding 10 years, or both, provided 
that the member had knowledge of the 
revolutionary object or purpose of such 
organization. If this legislation is en- 
acted, it will deprive the Communists of 
their greatest asset, which is the legal 
apparatus and window dressing for the 
planning and perpetration of treason 
and the deception of gullible and un- 
thinking people. 

The evidence produced before our 
committee showed beyond any doubt 
that communism is a foreign conspiracy 
masked as a political party, and that 
Communists in the United States are the 
un-uniformed soldiers of the Kremlin 
stationed on American soil. The evi- 
dence was established that the Commu- 
nist Party and its components of affili- 
ated, subsidiary, and frontal organiza- 
tions is an agency for the planning and 
perpetration of misdemeanors and high 
crimes. These crimes and misdemean- 
ors belong in a special class, Behind 
the Communist violations of our statutes 
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there is a special motive which requires 
u special kind of understanding. The 
Communist criminal is not an ordinary 
criminal even when he is committing 
ordinary crimes. The extraordinary 
thing about a Communist crime is that 
it rests upon an elaborate philosophy 
which is summed up in the doctrine that 
the end justifies the means. The Com- 
munist end is a beautifully depicted 
utopia. Only after the new recruit has 
become wedded to the Communist utopia 
is he initiated into the criminal means 
by which the Communist Party proposes 
to attain its utopia. Even according to 
its professed tactics, the Communist 
Party and its affiliated organizations is 
an agency for the planning and perpe- 
tration of misdemeanors and high 
crimes. Lenin, himself, made this per- 
fectly clear when he said: 

Revolutionaries who are unable to com- 
bine illegal forms of struggle with every form 
of legal struggle are very poor revolution- 
aries. 

What I have said explains why Earl 
Browder was convicted for obtaining a 
United States passport through fraud. 
It explains why William Weiner was con- 
victed for fraudulently representing him- 
self as an American citizen. It explains 
why Nicholas Dozenberg was convicted 
for perjury in obtaining an American 
passport. It explains why Dr. Valentine 
Burtan, Communist agent for Stalin's 
counterfeiting ring, served a sentence in 
the Federal prison in Lewisburg, Pa. It 
explains why the Communist Party prac- 
ticed fraud on a large scale in obtaining 
signatures for its election petitions. It 
explains why Communists defied our laws 
to recruit 4,000 American boys to send 
them to fight for Stalinin Spain. All of 
these men and thousands of others who 
have not yet been apprehended and 
convicted committed their crimes in the 
service of the Communist Party. The 
Communist Party has put itself on rec- 
ord again and again with respect to its 
intentions of disloyalty to the American 
Government, and with respect to its ac- 
tual loyalty to the Soviet Union. 

To Communists treason is a virtue. 
No Communist who ever appeared before 
our committee would ever say that in 
the event of war between the United 
States and Soviet Russia he would sup- 
port the United States. Furthermore, 
the Communist conspiracy preaches and 
practices the overthrow of non-Commu- 
nist governments by force and violence. 
They do not believe in the democratic 
processes of free elections and parlia- 
mentary procedure to achieve their ends, 

In view of these facts which have been 
proven before the Congress and the 
courts of the United States, is there any 
possible justification for the continued 
recognition of the Communist conspiracy 
as legal in the United States? Are we 
not placed in an impossibly inconsistent 
position when we seek to combat com- 
munistic activities in the United States 
and at the same time recognize Commu- 
nist organizations as legal bodies? The 
Communist organizations remain just as 
legal in America today as they have been 
since the expiration of the wartime acts 
in 1924. 

The time has come to end this farce 
by the passage of my bill. 
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Ten Guideposts for Our Foreign Policy 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 4, 1954 


Mr. ZABLOCET. Mr. Speaker, real- 
ism, it has been said, is the trademark of 
statesmanship. In dealing with indi- 
viduals, or with nations, one must look 
into the face of reality and then direct 
his actions in such a manner that they 
may take fully into account the existing 
conditions, 


Our Nation—without wanting or will- 
ing it—has become the leader of the free 
world in our common struggle with the 
evil of totalitarian communism. We 
have been pushed by fate into the cen- 
ter of the world stage and, whether we 
like it or not, we ought to rise to the 
responsibilities of that position. The 
perilous age in which we live calls for 
greatness, and our Nation must respond 
to the challenge. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recor, I wish to commend to the at- 
tention of this body an article written 
by one of our outstanding contemporary 
historians, Henry Steele Commager, sug- 
gesting the things we should remember 
as we play our role on the world stage. 
It is an article which merits careful 
thought. 

Ten GUMEPOSTS von Our Foreicn Porter 

(By Henry Steele Commager) 


The long debate over the Bricker amend- 
ment has focused attention on the vast re- 
sponsibilities we must meet in the conduct 
of our foreign policy. In a broad way it 
can be said that Senator Bricxer’s side spoke 
for those Americans who do not want any 
foreign policy at all or want a very modest 
one, those who distrust international en- 
tanglements of any sort, those who believe 
it possible to go back to the relatively pas- 
toral conditions of the 19th century and 
those who think that they can regularize 
the vicissitudes of foreign policy simply by 
writing down all the rules in advance. On 
the other side were those who recognize that 
the United States today is inextricably in- 
volved in the affairs of the rest of the world, 
that it is quite impossible to go back to the 
simplicities of an earlier generation, that a 
great power must be prepared to play an 
active and dominant role in world affairs, 
and that to play such a role it must have 
effective machinery and freedom of action. 

These differences of opinion, or of philos- 
ophy, reflect the changed position of the 
United States in world affairs. For a cen- 
tury the United States was on the periphery 
of the world stage; only in the last genera- 
tion has it moved to the center of the stage. 
That move is one of the dramatic and de- 
cisive changes of history. 

The Brickerites, who resist the idea of that 
change, are wrong on the Constitution, 
wrong on law, wrong on logic. They are 
wrong about the present and the future but, 
in a curious way, right about the past, 

From the beginning of our history, and 
for a long time, Americans could and did 
regard foreign affairs as an unwarranted in- 
trusion into their proper affairs. Washing- 
ton proclaimed neutrality; Jefferson con- 
gratulated the country that it was “kindly 
separated by nature from one-quarter of 
the globe“ and “too high-minded to endure 
the degradations of the others,“ and warned 
against entangling alliances. Monroe laid 
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down a policy of mutual exclusivenees for 

and America, and subsequent Presi- 
dents elaborated on that policy. On the 
eve of the first great era of American in- 
tervention in world affairs, Woodrow Wilson 
could omit any reference to foreign policy 
from his inaugural address; 20 years later 
the President who was to lead the Nation 
to the very center of world power could do 
likewise. 

It would be a mistake to say that during 
all these years we bad no foreign policy, and 
just as great a mistake to say that our policy 
was one of isolationism. But it is fair to 
say that for a century or more most Amer- 
icans felt that the less we had to do with 
other countries (except those to whom we 
were to bring freedom) the better, and that 
the conduct of foreign policy was rather 
like the conduct of a revival meeting—a 
continuous wrestling with sin. 

They felt, too, that there was a pretty 
sharp distinction between foreign and do- 
mestic affairs, and that anything that blurred 
or erased that distinction was somehow un- 
sound. But to protest the blurring of the 
distinction between foreign and domestic 
policy today is like protesting the blurring 
of the distinction between military and 
civilian policy. It is not cunning or ambi- 
tious men who smudge these distinctions 
but modern life. Just as there are few fea- 
tures of our economy and society that do 
not affect our military strength, and few 
military decisions that do not have economic 
and social repercussions, so there are few 
areas of domestic or of foreign affairs that 
are completely isolated and exclusive. 

The transition to the present situation 
in which foreign and domestic policy are 
interdependent and in which American pol- 
icy is decisive for the Western World, came 
only recently, and came swiftly. It came 
before the American people were prepared 
for it—technically, intellectually, or psycho- 
logically. After all, it took Britain a cen- 
tury to learn how to conduct herself as 
a world power—and no other nation ever 
learned. Furthermore, the United States is 
called on today not only to take the lead 
in world affairs but to organize and sustain 
a great coalition of nations, It ts called 
upon not only to play the role that Britain 
played in the 19th century, but—as Walter 
Lippmann has so acutely remarked—to play 
that role without any other nation to play 
the role that the United States played. 

How is the United States to fulfill the ob- 
ligations which history has thrust upon her, 
obligations which involve her own security 
and the security of the democratic and free 
world? Only a committee of experts in the 
broad and complex field of foreign policy 
could work out a specific blueprint. But s 
layman may examine the conduct of foreign 
policy against the background of our his- 
torical experience and in the context of our 
national character. What is set down here 
is a series of reminders that foreign policy 
{like domestic) must, indeed, grow out of 
historical experience and reflect national 
character, It is also a plea for enlarging that 
experience and maturing that character. 

1. We must have adequate machinery and 
organization for the conduct of our foreigu 
relations. = 

This elementary consideration means 
above all that we must attract first-rate men 
and women to the Foreign Service, that we 
must protect them and secure them in thelr 
positions and their reputations, and that we 
must encourage them to make their skills 
and their talents available and effective. 

It is no secret that we are not now doing 
this. The policies which we now pursue are 
designed rather to do just the opposite: T? 
attract mediocrities into the Foreign Service: 
to guarantee a constant turnover in thé 
Service; to discourage boldness and enter- 
prise and originality. Documentation for 
these generalizations comes from many quar- 
ters. Joseph Grew, Norman Armour, and 
other high-ranking figures of the diplomati 
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corps, for example, have warned us in somber 
tones that fear, expressing itself in an exag- 
Berated emphasis on security may lead us to 
Cripple the Foreign Service, first line of na- 
tional defense. 

It is the security program that is chiefly 
at fault here. But our civil-service policy 
is at fault, too. There is too much shifting 
about on a high level; there is too much pres- 
Sure on the policy level. It is precisely on 
the policymaking level that we need continu- 
ity and security from political pressure. If 
we must use the Foreign Service for political 
®Polls let us by all means pluck the spoils 
from the lower rungs, but let us preserve the 
brains and the experience at the top. 

2. Our foreign policy should have firm con- 
trol and steady direction. 

means almost inevitably, exesutive 
direction and control. It is weli to remem- 
ber that all of our most important foreign 
Policies have been presidential, the policy 
Of neutrality established by Washington; the 
Monroe Doctrine and its extensions and 
corollaries; the Open Door Policy; the Tru- 
man Doctrine. It is well to remember that 
the Constitution specifically lodges control 
Of foreign relations in the hands of the 
President, with the cooperation of the Sen- 
ate in particular and limited areas. 

Efforts to weaken presidential authority, 
to diffuse and dissipate authority, to limit 
4nd circumscribe authority, are all designed 
to paralyze the United States in the conduct 
Of foreign relations. This generalization ap- 
Plies alike to the proposed Bricker amend- 
Ment, to the George substitute, to the Know- 
land Substitute or to any other device which 

make it more difficult for the President 
to conduct foreign affairs. 

3. Our foreign policy must have continuity. 
t means that as far as possible, and 

hat is very far indeed, it should be above 
currents and eddies of partianship. If 
hon adopt or reject major policies in response 
5 the fluctuations of domestic politics, we 
oo expect to form and maintain a sys- 
em of alliances, nor can we expect to de- 
wee that trained and faithful Foreign Serv- 
de without which no nation can operate. 
8 On the whole our record here is a good 
2 The Republicans, to be sure, did re- 
bd the Wilsonian policies in 1920, but the 
zà Versal was not quite as sweeping as it 
named. ‘The Eisenhower administration has 
or Ppted, almost in toto, the foreign policies 
t the Truman and Roosevelt administra- 
ions. It had, indeed, little choice in the 
matter. 
But it is necessary to achieve continuity 
2 avoid partisanship not only in the 
1 nt of foreign policies but in weighing 
derslen policies. Here we are witnessing a 
*plorable and a dangerous departure from 
ti principle. Extreme partisan opposi- 
A to the velt-Truman policies has 
er been content to challenge their wis- 
eee or their effective execution, but has 
nded them as betrayals and their sup- 
Porters as traitors. No administration can 
ý Nduct a sound foreign policy in such an 
n mosphere, It is worth remembering that 

Otwithstanding the follies of the Chamber- 
Chu regime which all but lost World War II. 

Urchill neyer engaged in this kind of re- 

tion against his predecessor. 

4. Foreign policy in a democracy must be 
Sustained by enlightened public opinion. 

That our public opinion is not everywhere 
*Nlightened will readily be conceded. There 
ih deep and widespread sullenness about our 
theTHational commitments and obligations; 
eae is narrow suspicion of the United Na- 

or of UNESCO; there is failure to un- 
dervtand the extent of our own stake in a 
te and healthy Europe; there is shabby 

Adiness to smear our closest allles because 

do not always see eye to eye with us. 

y Yet the wonder is that isolationism, pro- 
nete inulem. narrowness, and selfishness are 
more widespread and more effective. 
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We have only to compare American opinion 
toward the League and the World Court with 
opinion today to see how far we have ad- 
vanced in maturity. We have only to com- 
pare the lively, intelligent and general in- 
terest in foreign affairs displayed in hun- 
dreds of American communities, large and 
small, with the general apathy to be found 
in most other countries, to see how decisive 
has been the shift of opinion in a single 
generation. 

After all, where the League was defeated, 
the United Nations was accepted by an over- 
whelming vote in Congress. Whenever the 
President has gone to the people for support 
of a program of international cooperation, 
he has won that support, 

5. We must recognize, even more than we 
do, how large a share economics plays in for- 
eign policy. 

There has been, in the last decade or so, 
an energetic effort to integrate economic pol- 
icy with foreign policy on the planning and 
the administrative level, but it would be an 
exaggeration to say that this integration has 
been wholly successful. The real problem is 
not, after all, administrative but political. 
And it is the Congress, rather than ECA, or 
the Export-Import Bank, that needs to be 
integrated. 

Here again progress is not as slow as it 
seems—as it must seem, for example, to those 
who urge a program of “trade not aid.” It 
takes time to change a debtor nation to a 
creditor nation, an exporting nation to an 
importing nation, a high-tariff nation to a 
low-tariff nation. Yet no other country can 
point to an act of such enlightened interest 
and self-interest as the Marshall plan. 

What we must realize is that economic co- 
operation is not just an emergency measure, 
but a long-term, even a permanent program. 
We must be prepared to consider a degree of 
economic integration with the west as great 
as that which we so cheerfully recommended 
to the Benelux countries, to the members of 
the Schuman plan, to the European Defense 
Community. 

6. Though it is well to have concrete for- 
eign-policy objectives clearly in view, it is 
no less important for us to retain flexibility 
in our means and openmindedness toward 
our ends. 

‘The danger of becoming the prisoner of our 
own plans is greater for Americans than for 
most peoples, because we are more prone to 
make large plans. We are more confident 
of our ability to implement them and more 
sure of our righteousness than most other 
peoples. 

We like quick results: But in foreign 
policy we cannot get quick results. We like 
a simple, an understandable pattern. But 
in foreign policy nothing is simple and many 
things are not understandable. We believe 
in mechanical solutions to most problems 
and are prone to underestimate the impor- 
tance of culture, tradition, or habit. There 
are many problems which only time and 
good will can resolve. 

What is dangerous here is the psychology 
of the crusade—a psychology which injects 
moral considerations into every policy, and 
which rejects compromise as immoral or 
treasonable. We cannot deal with China 
by a crusade and we are already finding our- 
selves embarrassed by absolutistic attitudes 
toward the whole China problem. We can- 
not deal with Russia by a crusade, and when 
we try to do so we endanger our alliances 
abroad. We cannot blueprint the world and 
require it to fit our blueprint, 

“It is a mistake,” wrote Sir Winston 
Churchill in his last book, to try to write 
out on little pieces of paper what the vast 
emotions of an outraged and quivering world 
will be either immediately after the strug- 
gle is over or when the inevitable cold fit 
follows the hot. These awe-inspiring tides 
of feeling dominate most people’s minds, and 
independent figures tend to become not only 
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lonely but futile, Guidance in these mun- 
dane matters is granted to us only step by 
step * *, There is therefore wisdom in 
reserving one's decisions as long as possible, 
and until all the facts and forces that will 
be potent at the moment are revealed.” 

Those who think in terms of absolutes, in 
foreign as in domestic affairs, are an easy 
prey to the psychology of betrayal and con- 
spiracy—a very dangerous phychology in any 
situation. Because these people see the 
world in their own image, they are unable 
to account for a failure to reflect that image 
except by treason or catastrophe. 

Thus they concoct Wall Street bankers or 
munitions manufacturers to account for the 
First World War; thus they concoct a Roose- 
velt conspiracy to account for Pearl Harbor; 
thus they concoct a Yalta sellout to account 
for the cold war with Russia or the commu- 
nization of Poland; thus they concoct an 
Acheson-Lattimore conspiracy to account for 
the triumph of communism in China. 

7. We must recognize, even more than we 
do, that we cannot manage the world our- 
selves, and would not if we could. 

We are a partner—the strongest and the 
richest but not the senior partner—in a 
grand alliance. We must take care, at every 
point, to nourish and sustain that alliance. 

We must not adopt unilateral policies. We 
must not attempt intimidation or coercion, 
We must not try to dictate our partners’ poli- 
cies or their domestic affairs. We must deny 
ourselves the luxury of talking about them 
as if they were really our enemies every time 
we disagree with their point of view. 

We must remember that, strong and rich 
as we are, we have a great deal to learn from 
our associates—even in the conduct of for- 
eign relations. Above all, we have a great 
deal to learn from Britain, which has long 
maintained the most effective international 
organization in the world. 

8. In building our system of alliances we 
must rely not on blueprints, on treaties and 
agreements, on formal concessions but, above 
all, on character. 

Nothing is clearer to the student of mod- 
ern history than that reliance on merely 
tormal agreements is treacherous. We have 
only to recall Italy's shift in the First World 
War, the quick turnabout of relations be- 
tween Germany and Russia in 1939 and 1940, 
the uncertainty of alliances and agreements 
with totalitarian countries like Russia and 
China, 

In the last war the most effective system 
of alliances—the British Commonwealth of 
Nations and the United States—was one 
bound together not by law or treaty but by 
the cement of common loyalties and a com- 
mon body of values. In the conduct of 
international affairs, as of individual affairs, 
we must put our ultimate reliance on char- 
acter. 

It is character that we must cultivate if 
our associates are to rely on us. It will not 
be enough to have the largest industrial out- 
put, the strongest Navy and Air Force, the 
most advanced weapons of destruction, if 
we do not at the same time command con- 
fidence in our instincts and judgment. 

9. We must cultivate the long view, re- 
membering that we are building not for the 
day or the morrow but for generations and 
even centuries. 

This means that we must try to under- 
stand those great historical changes that are 
underway throughout the globe, understand 
them and adjust to them. We must under- 
stand that the backward peoples of the 19th 
century no longer think of themselves as 
backward and that the day of colonialism 
is pretty well over. We must understand 
that the nations and peoples of Asia are 
coming into their own, and do not propose 
to be pawns in some Western game, or to 
be treated as subordinates and inferiors. 

We must understand that the technologi- 
cal revolution has ushered in an economy of 
abundance, or of potential abundance, for 
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other peoples as well as for ourselves, and 
we must cooperate in this revolution. We 
must understand the significance of the 
growth througout the West of socialistic 
democracy, and avoid that error of logic— 
and of policy—which equates socialism with 
communism, an attitude which drives us 
back into Isolation. 

10. We must cultivate the habits of mind 
of a really great power—a power, aware not 
so much of its power as of its greatness. 

We must keep ever in mind that admo- 
nition of Lord Acton's that all power cor- 
rupts—and try to disprove it. We must 
cultivate patience, prudence, generosity. We 
must act with intelligence and imagination. 
We must be magnanimous. 

It is not enough that we pay lip service to 
these words or ideas; we must actively de- 
velop and apply them. We must create, at 
home, an atmosphere in which these ideas 
can flourish. We must encourage, at home, 
prudence and fairness and freedom and gen- 
erosity, and we must encourage and reward 
men and women who display these qualities 
while we discourage and rebuke those men 
and women who do not. 

The same attitude of mind that persuades 
us to regard our fellow citizens with fear or 
suspicion will persuade us to regard our 
associates in other countries with fear and 
suspicion. The policies that discourage or 
suppress freedom of inquiry and of associa- 
tion at home, will cripple us In the conduct 
of relations abroad, for they will prevent us 
from discovering truth or from applying it 
when we have discovered it. j 

If we do not have confidence in each other 
We can scarcely expect Britons, Canadians, 
Frenchmen, Danes, and Indians to have con- 
fidence in us, If we do not conduct our 
affairs with prudence and integrity we can 
scarcely expect that our associates will rely 
on these qualities in the conduct of world 
affairs. 

No other people of modern times ever had 
80 great a responsibility placed upon them. 
We must show that we are mature enough 
to accept and fulfill that responsibility. 
This is a time for greatness, s 


Statement by Hon. Homer Ferguson, of 
Michigan, on the Anniversary of Soviet 
Domination of Rumania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HOMER FERGUSON 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 4, 1954 


Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a state- 
ment which I have prepared on the sub- 
ject of the anniversary of the Soviet 
domination of Rumania. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY Hon, Homer FERGUSON, oF 
MICHIGAN, ON THE ANNIVERSARY OF THE So- 
VIET DOMINATION OP RUMANIA 
Saturday, March 6, 1954, marks the ninth 

anniversary of the Communist seizure of the 

Government of Rumania and I wish to call 

attention to this mournful anniversary be- 

cause it contains a lesson which has not yet 
been learned by many people throughout the 
world. 

The lesson to be learned from the Com- 
munist seizure of Rumania is that commu- 
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nism and Communist leaders cannot be 
trusted. 

Rumania, of course, was occupied by Rus- 
alan forces toward the end of 1944 and the 
Communists immediately began to exercise 
every conceivable pressure to secure their 
complete control, aided by the few Com- 
munist Rumanians and the firepower of 
the Red army. 

The Rumanian Government was unable to 
resist the powerful Soviet demands indefi- 
nitely in the face of the military power of 
the Communists. On March 6, after Rus- 
sian troops had occupied the principal Gov- 
ernment office buildings, the Communist 
government was formed without the par- 
ticipation of the two strongest Rumanian 
parties. 

As well as studying the lesson of these 
events, we must also use this occasion to 
pay tribute to the Rumanian people who 
have been ruthlessly exploited for the benefit 
of the Soviet Union and yet have not lost 
their love for freedom or their determination 
to regain it. 


Need for Increased Fire Protection on the 
Watersheds of Los Angeles County 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 2, 1954 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, late last 
December the newspapers across the 
country blazoned the story of a forest 
fire in the San Gabriel Mountains, of Los 
Angeles County, Calif. They told how 
it threatened the costly observatory on 
Mt. Wilson. 

Drought conditions had prevailed for 
months throughout the entire region, 
the foresters of Los Angeles County had 
joined with those of the Federal Forest 
Service to warn everybody against care- 
lessness with fire. Someone failed to 
heed the warnings, however, and on 
Sunday afternoon, December 27, a fire 
started at about the 4,500-foot level on 
the slope of Monrovia Peak. A wind of 
cyclonic violence drove it over the crest 
= down into the scattered timber be- 
ow. 

Before Forest Service flre fighters 
could arrive on the scene, the burning 
was so fierce that the fire department of 
the city of Monrovia, 5 miles to the south, 
was called. This force was soon joined 
by the Arcadia department and 150 men 
detailed by the Forest Service. In a 
little more than 6 hours it had traveled 
3% miles and was described as out of 
control, A week passed, with 1,100 men 
working with biz water tanks and pump- 
ers, bulldozers, and even a helicopter, 
before it was under control. 

During those hectic days damage esti- 
mated at more than $7 million was done 
to the watershed. Thirty-three resi- 
dences were destroyed, 2,000 people were 
forced to leave their homes and belong- 
ings, and forest and vegetative growth 
on 15,000 acres was blotted out. 

This fire caught the public interest 
because it threatened the world-famous 
observatory on Mount Wilson, and the 
massive 200-inch telescope. But in area 
burned and in dollar losses it was ex- 
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ceeded by another of the 10 fires that 
searred the mountains and watersheds 
of Los Angeles County during the same 
year. This clearly demonstrates the 
fact that fire is a constant hazard in 
southern California, against which we 
must all be alert. 

To top it off, the embers of the most 
recent fire were scarcely cold when rain 
came. At first it was a welcome relief 
from the long dry months, Then the 
worst fears were fulfilled. It grew from 
a gentle rain to a torrent. With no 
trees or brush, no grass, no vegetation 
of any kind on thousands of acres of 
mountainside, the water moved with 
increS&ing velocity to fill the dry beds 
of the canyons. In short, it turned into 
@ gully washer. 

Mud, boulders, and debris were swept 
down to fill the streets and cover the 
lawns of such towns as Sierra Madre, 
Duarte, and Monrovia, to depths of 4 feet 
or more. Houses were undermined or 
actually crashed in, trees and powerlines 
were down, cars and furniture were 
washed along on the crest of the flood, 
to be left strewn along the stream 
margins. 

The foothill communities of Los An- 
geles County started in immediately to 
dig themselves out, and were still doing 
so when on January 25 and 26 a second 
rain on the unprotected mountainsides 
launched another torrent of mud and 
boulders. That which happened during 
the first storm was repeated and made 
worse. 

The people of Los Angeles County have 
done much to avert such calamities. It 
seems, however, that all this is short of 
what is necessary, when some person, 
careless or worse, starts a fire in the 
drought-dried brush and tree growth 
which clothes those mountainsides. 
Then, the stage is set for a catastrophe. 
Lives are menaced, properties are dam- 
aged, forests which protect the storage 
areas of life-giving waters are ruined. 

The watershed values of the brush and 
tree growth on those hillsides has been 
placed at $700 to $1,000 an acre. But 
when water is at a premium dollars can 
scarcely measure its value. 

Los Angeles County, the several com- 
munities in the county, the State of 
California, and the Federal Government 
have combined their forces to fight fire 
wherever it occurs. ‘The county main- 
tains facilities for fighting fires and re- 
storing forests which excel those of many 
States. The primary object of manag- 
ing the 650,000 acres of chaparral and 
tree growth in the Angeles National 
Forest is to protect vegetative growth 
that covers the watershed. 

During the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1953, forest-fire protection on the An- 
geles National Forest cost more than 52 
centsanacre. This is more than 5 times 
the 9 cents an acre spent for protecting 
all national forests. In addition, a little 
More than 98 cents an acre, available 
under the Flood Control Act of 1944, 
was spent for fire control on the Los An- 
geles River watershed portion of An- 
geles National Forest. Thus, over most 
of this national forest, fire fighting cost 
an average of $1.50 an acre. Yet the 
fires persist. 
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Without criticizing the expenditures 
for forest-fire fighting, those who have 
lived with the problem and studied it 
from day to day, have concluded that 
Something is lacking. They believe that 
too little attention and too little money 
are being directed to the prevention of 
forest fires. It is as if an expensive and 
Well-equipped ambulance were main- 
tained at the base of a dangerous cliff, 
While the top of the cliff, from which 
Victims are repeatedly falling, is without 
& guard or guardrail. 

Supervisor William V. Mendenhall 
thinks that fire prevention has been neg- 
lected. He lives with the fire problem 
Gay after day, and year after year, so 
he sees it as few others can. Moreover, 
he has observed the remarkable service 
Provided by the County of Los Angeles. 
Their program of prevention, which sup- 
plements the one of protection, has 
Proved successful on similarly forested 
Watershed lands outside the national 
forest. Accordingly, he proposed a long- 
Tange plan of education and improye- 
ments to keep forest fires from being 
Started. 


The plan appeals so strongly to the 
Board of Supervisors of Los Angeles 
County that they have backed up their 
Conviction with à resolution. A copy 
has been sent to me, and I, too, am so 
Convinced of its worth that I respect- 
Tully call it to your attention. The reso- 

ition follows: 

Whereas the recent disastrous fires in the 
San Gabriel Mountains caused untold dam- 
age to southern California watersheds; and 

Whereas destruction of watersheds will 
have damaging effect on properties in south- 
ern California for many years to come; and 

Whereas these fires were controlled by un- 
Stinting and cooperative effort of Federal, 

te, county, and local agencies, including 

fire departments of many counties adja- 
dent to Los Angeles County, but, at tremen- 
dous cost; and 
Whereas actual expenditures for fire fight- 
ing in the watershed areas are many times 
for fire prevention; and 

Whereas additional expenditures for fire 
Prevention might well eliminate the major 
Portion of required expenditures for the sup- 

n of fires, as well as prevent irrepara- 
die damage to watersheds of Los Angeles 
County; and 

as present appropriations for fire 
Prevention in the national forests of south- 
California are not sufficient to provide 

A level of service comparable to that fur- 
nished by the county of Los Angeles, either 
ame Quality, quantity, or period of coverage; 


Whereas the supervisor of the Angeles Na- 
tional Forest has submitted a report outlin- 
ing the fiscal requirements to provide the 

per level of service: Now, therefore, be it 
ved, That the board of supervisors en- 
the program submitted by the super- 
kea ot the Angeles National Forest, and 
ges the United States Department of Agri- 
Teture, the United States Forester, the Dl- 
ctor of the Bureau of the Budget. the Con- 
and all other responsible officials to 
aupport the program submitted. and make 
ile the necessary appropriations to 
intain an adequate level of Federal fire 
pa in the national forests of south- 
California; and be it further 
5 Resolved, That the county of Los Angeles 
in its utmost cooperation in maintain- 
Pao highest level of fire protection so that 
natural resources of this county and 
Southern California counties will not 
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Resolved, That Supervisor Herbert C. Legg 
be authorized to take the report of the super- 
visor of the Angeles National Forest and 
copies of this resolution to Washington and 
discuss with the United States Forester. 
Members of Congress, and representatives of 
the State department of agriculture, and the 
Bureau of the Budget the problems of ade- 
quate fire protection in southern California; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That the clerk of the board be 
instructed to transmit coples of this resolu- 
tion to the United States Senators and 
United States Congressmen from the south- 
ern California counties, the United States 
Department of Agriculture, the United States 
Forester, the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget, the Governor of the State of Cali- 
fornia, and the State board of forestry. 


Brotherhood in the World of Today 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 2, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following address by Deputy Under 
Secretary of State Robert Murphy, made 
before the National Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews at New York, N. Y., on 
February 4, 1954. The address followed 
the presentation of the Brotherhood 
Award to Mr. Murphy by the conference, 
and appears in the Department of State 
Bulletin for February 22, 1954: 

Nobody, I am sure, could receive without 
emotion the honor conferred upon me this 
evening by the National Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews. However little I may merit 
this distinction, I am deeply grateful to your 
president and the members. 

Through the years since the founding of 
the conference in 1928, there has been con- 
stant reminder of the good works of your 
members and friends in the promotion of 
higher standards in our social order. Per- 
haps in no period of world history has there 
been greater need for men and women of 
your stamp to do battle with the forces of 
prejudice and discrimination in the wilder- 
ness of totalitarianism. Tour group has 
been a haven of refuge and an inspiration 
for the weary and oppressed. 

Naturally, as a worker in the field of for- 
eign affairs, my Interest was attracted by 
the founding in Europe of World Brother- 
hood in 1950. I can testify to its efective- 
ness in the promotion of your high Ideals. 

In my case, my appreciation is no less 
deep because I know that, in naming me 
for this award, you were thinking not of me 
as a person but rather as a representative 
of the men and women in our American 
Foreign Service, who in their way are work- 
ing to build a world of brotherhood. 

I would like your permission to accept 

this award in their name. My long years 
in the Service give me the right, I think, to 
act for them and to speak for them when- 
ever opportunity offers. 
Throughout my career I have had many 
contacts with American groups, business 
people, professionals, those of the armed 
services, Nowhere have I seen greater dedi- 
cation to duty and the best interests of our 
country and the American people than in 
the United States Foreign Service. 
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‘These people, let me add, need your con- 
fidence. They need the encouragement of 
knowing the American people, their people, 
are back of them. They need, as do we 
all, an occasional word of appreciation. 

Let me.assure you that your country's 
representatives abroad today yield to none 
in competence and in loyalty to American 
ideals. By encouraging them you make a 
practical contribution to the success of the 
work they are doing. And there has never 
been a time when it was more important 
that they be in a position to give their best. 

The foreign policy of the United States 
is decided in Washington. The duty of 
applying that policy to local situations abroad 
devolves upon the Foreign Service. It is a 
tremendous responsibility at any time, but 
especially so today. 

Recent years have witnessed important 
developments in the position of the United 
States in world affairs. Today our country 
is the acknowledged leader of the free world 
with all the responsibilities such a role 
implies, = 

The objectives of our policies, foreign and 
domestic, remain constant—the welfare and 
security of the people of the United States. 
But more and more, over the years, we have 
found our welfare and security related to 
factors outside our own borders, Necessity 
has broadened our interests as well as our 
field of activity. 

I think it was Voltaire who once said that, 
as disconcerting as it might be on occasion, 
the brotherhood of man was an inescapable 
fact, The brotherhood of man has ceased 
to be regarded merely as an ideal. Today 
it is accepted by sensible men as an in- 
escapable reality. The foreign policies of 
the United States are based upon that reality. 


ADJUSTMENT OF FOREIGN POLICY 


Naturally in this changing world, all na- 
tions periodically must reexamine thelr poli- 
cles. The United States is no exception. 
Policies, and the programs designed to put 
them into effect, must be adjusted from time 
to time to meet new situations. Such a 
reexamination of the policies of the United 
States was recently announced by our able 
Secretary of State. 

Reviewing the past decade or two, I think 
it is agreed that many of the policies followed 
had been sound. However, they were in the 
main emergency measures, taken to meet 
situations imposed by forcese outside our 
borders, The new look at our policies has 
resulted in policies and programs that are 
geared for the long pull. 

In harmony with the times, we are plan- 
ning for an entire historical era. The 
United States must be strong not only for 
today but for tomorrow, and for all tomor- 
rows of the foreseeable future. 

We mut be strong not alone for ourselves 
but for those who, today, look to us for lead- 
ership in building their own strength and 
maintaining their own security. 

American policy recognizes our need for 
allies and friends. As in the past, it places 
its hope for ultimate peace in the world in 
the united strength and the determination 
of the free peoples. That strength is being 
increased and that unity is being reinforced. 
Our policies are shaped to that end. 

Admittedly, freedom frequently involves 
differences of opinion. It does between peo- 
ple. And it does between nations. Some- 
times these are rather violent differences, 
Complete uniformity is not to be expected 
from free peoples. 

When these differences arise between our 
friends and allies the United States hopes, 
and is planning, to maintain a position of 
impartial friendship for both. By way of 
illustration, we are not taking sides in dis- 
putes between Israel and the Arab States, 
between India and Pakistan, or in any other 
situation where differences in the free world 
arise. We think—we feel we know—that we 
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can be of more service to our friends, and 
to the cause of peace, if we do remain im- 
partial. 
I have spoken of the free world, our 
friends and allies in that world. 
CURRENT DIVISION OF WORLD 


It is the unspeakable tragedy of our times 
that we must a division of the 
world today. We refuse to recognize such a 
division as permanent. We believe that 
time and the fundamentals are working for 
us, Among the fundamentals on our side 
are the richness—spiritual, intellectual, and 
material—that freedom alone can produce. 

It was in this spirit that our Secretary of 
State went to the meeting in Berlin of the 
Four Powers of the grand alliance of World 
War II. If you have been following the de- 
velopments of that conference you cannot 
fail to have been impressed by the strength 
that spirit has given us and our allies. 

The objective of the Soviets in Berlin is 
obvious. It is to weaken the unity of the 
free world, striking particularly at the free 
nations of Europe and the United States. 
Soviet efforts, to date, however, haye met 
a stone wall. The United States, the United 
Kingdom, and France are demonstrating in 
Berlin their unity is unimpaired. 

In Asia the Communist imperialism failed 
in ita greatest gamble to date, the aggression 
against Korea. Our new policy contains 
powerful deterrents against other Koreas. 
No would-be aggressor hereafter can take 
such a gambie without the gravest risk. 

The United States has twice of late men- 
tioned Indochina as illustrating this transi- 
tion in policy. Specifically we have said that 
if there is open Red Chinese aggression in 
that area there will be grave consequences 
which might not be confined to Indochina. 
We feel this may provide the best form of 
insurance against aggression. 

Today, living in a world where emergencies 
inevitably develop and must be met, we are 
determined to formulate our policy lines 
on a long-time basis which we hope in the 
future will avoid resort to the improvisa- 
tion of billions for foreign economic aid and 
overnight commitments to fight land bat- 
tles in Asia or elsewhere. We are aware of 
the implacable Soviet plans to weaken us 
by overextension in efforts which in the 
words of Lenin are beyond our strength s0 
that we may come to practical bankruptcy. 
It has become obvious to all of us that the 
ultimate Soviet hope is that by their policy 
of attrition they will gain the final victory 
over us when the moment comes for Stalin's 
objective of the decisive blow. We know 
that it is not sound economics or effective 
foreign policy to support permanently other 
countries or to become committed to mili- 
tary expenditures so great that they will 
lead inevitably to national bankruptcy. 

Our Government is seeking a national se- 
curity system at a maximum deterrent and 
at a bearable cost, and our purpose is to 
make our relations with our allies more 
effective and less costly. We are placing to- 
day more reliance on deterrent power and 
less on local defensive power and are deter- 
mined now to deter aggression by responding 
vigorously at places and with means of our 
own choosing. As long as American basic 
policy concepts were unclear and undecided, 
it was impossible for our Joint Chiefs of Staff 
to be selective in building our military 
power. That enabled an enemy thus to 
choose the time and place and method of 
warfare, while we met aggression by local 
opposition. In other words, putting out 
bonfires wherever they happen required us to 
fight anywhere whether in Asia, the Near 
East, or Europe, with old weapons or with 
new weapons. 

Now the President and the National Secu- 
rity Council have taken the necessary basic 
policy decisions and these depend largely 
upon our great capacity to retaliate instantly 
by means and at places of our own choosing. 
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Thus our Defense Establishment can shape 
our military apparatus to fit our policy in- 
stead of torturing itself in an effort to be 
ready to meet any choice of an enemy. That 
means that a selection of military methods 
is poasible instead of a multiplication of 
means and this results in more basic security 
at lower cost. 

‘The new look that our President and his 
administration have taken at our foreign 
policy recognizes what is fundamental to all 
our foreign policies—a desire to build free- 
world strength and unity as the basis of 
American welfare and security. In so doing 
I am sure that our Government can depend 
on the National Conference of Christians 
and Jews and the World Brotherhood in pro- 
moting policies which are 80 fundamental 
and so much in harmony with the purposes 
of your organization, 


Brilliant Boss of Atom’s Future 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1954 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
from the March 1954 issue of Nation’s 
Business: 

BRILLIANT Boss or Atom’s FUTURE 
(By Louis Cassels) 

The management of the world's biggest 
industrial empire is the worry of a man who 
has never met a payroll, mapped a sales cam- 
paign, or attended a directors“ meeting. In 
fact, he could list his entire career in private 
business on a single line of his employment 
record: 

“Delivery boy, 
1923-24." 

The men who hired him to run a multi- 
billion dollar manufacturing enterprise knew 
that he lacked the kind of experience that 
normally would be considered indispensabie 
for a top executive. But they also knew 
that he would not be handicapped by his 
unfamiliarity with sales charts, stock issues, 
and profit statements. For his extraordinary 
organization has neither salesmen nor stock- 
holders, and it is not expected to show a 
profit, 

All it is expected to do is to keep the 
United States out in front in the atomio 
arms race, and for that terrible responsibility 
mea Gen. Kenneth D. Nichols is well quali- 

The new Goliath of American industry, 
whose management Nichols assumed Inst No- 
vernber 1, is the United States Atomic Energy 
Commission, Because it is Government 
owned and because ita operations are cloaked 
in secrecy, few Americans realize that the 
AEC has become the Nation's biggest manu- 
facturing concern. 

But, if gross book value of plant assets 
is taken as an index, the AEO outstripped 
General Motors more than 2 years ago. 
Within the past year, it moved ahead of 
U. S. Steel. When the current expansion 
program is completed, its total investment 
in plant and equipment will approximate 
$8 billion. With many of the Nation's best 
corporations serving as contract operators, 
it maintains more than 50 major produc- 
tion and processing installations in 20 States; 
it holds title to 3,000 square miles of land, 
an area larger than the States of Delaware 
and Rhode Island combined; and it is the 
Nation's biggest consumer of electric power, 
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using about 5 percent of the total United 
States output. Through its contractors, it 
employs upwards of 150,000 persons and its 
annual operating costs now approach 81 
billion. 

If the size of the nationalized atomic in- 
dustry Is awesome, Its complexity is even 
more so. The production of an A-bomb 
begins in the sweltering jungles of the 
Belgian Congo, the Arctic wastes of northern 
Canada or on our own Colorado Plateau, 
when radioactive rock is scratched from the 
ground and put through an initial process- 
ing to separate the small quantity of valu- 
able uranium ore from the great mass of un- 
wanted carnotite or pitchblende in which it 
is imbedded. The partially refined ore is 
then shipped to one of the AEC’s numerous 
feed materials plants. There tons of ore 
are reduced, through intricate chemical and 
metallurgical processes, to pounds of pure 
uranium metal or liters of uranium hexa- 
fluoride gas. 

The former is shipped to the AEC's pro- 
duction centers at Hanford, Wash. and 
Aiken, S. C., to be converted into plutonium. 
The latter goes to the gaseous diffusion 
plants at Oak Ridge, Tenn., Portsmouth, 
Ohio, and Paducah, Ky,, to be refined into 
uranium 235. At still other, highly secret 
sites, the two kinds of fissionable material 
are machined into precise shapes and as- 
sembled into weapons. A few of the fin- 
ished products are sent to the Eniwetok or 
Nevada proving grounds for testing; the 
rest go into deep underground storage 
vaults, to await a delivery date which, the 
producers hope, may never come. 

The AEC's top policy-making body, cor- 
responding to the board of directors of a 
private firm, is a five-member commission 
headed by Chairman Lewis L. Strauss, a 
former New York banker. Day-to-day con- 
trol over the actual operation of the vast 
production complex is in the hands of the 
general manager, a $20,000-a-year executive 
whose title would be president (and whose 
salary would be larger) if the AEC were a 
private corporation, 

From 1950 until last fall, the general 
manager's office was occupied by Marion W. 
Boyer, Esso Standard Ou Co.'s able and 
amiable vice president in charge of manu- 
facturing. Mr. Boyer was drafted from in- 
dustry with the understanding that he 
would run the atomic program for 3 years. 
When he returned to Esso Standard, it was 
generally assumed that the commissioners 
would ask some other big corporation to 
detail an experienced executive to replace 
him. Instead, the commissioners reached 
into the Pentagon and tapped General 
Nichols, the Army's bald, brilliant and some- 
times belligerent chief of research and 
development. 

The appointment of a West Point-trained 
career soldier shocked some of the scientists 
and civilian officials of the AEC. It also sur- 
prised Washington correspondents who re- 
membered the epic battle that was fought 
in Congress 8 years ago to transfer the atomic 
project from military to civilian control, 
Suspicion that the military camel was again 
getting its nose into the atomic tent was 
heightened by knowledge that General 
Nichols was a protege of Lt. Gen. Leslie R. 
Groves, who headed the atomic program dur- 
ing the war and who was the chief postwar 
advocate of Army management. 

Even those who were distressed by his 
military background agreed, however, that 
Kenneth Nichols has unique qualifications 
for supervising the mass production of 
A-bombs and H-bombs. Indeed, studying his 
record, you get the uncanny feeling that he 
was somehow predestined for this job and 
that he spent all his life unconsciously pre- 
paring for it. 

His preparation began almost as soon as 
he was born, 46 years ago, into a prosperous 
middle-class home in Cleveland, Ohio. His 
father was a building contractor, and young 
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Nichols began tagging after him to construc- 
tion jobs as soon as he was old enough to get 
about without falling into freshly dug holes. 
By the time he entered school, Kenneth had 
made up his mind, and confided to his 
mother, that he wanted to build things 
when he grew up. When he graduated from 
high school he was enrolled in Cleveland's 
Case School of Applied Science to study engi- 
neering. 

Here fate stepped into his life again. His 
Mother happened to see a movie called 
Classmates that glorified cadet life at West 
Point, and incidentally stressed the excel- 
lence of the Military Academy’s engineering 
Courses. A few days later she read a news- 
Paper notice that Congressman Theodore E. 
Eurton was holding competitive examina- 
tions for appointments to West Point. No 
Member of the Nichols family had ever been 
in the Army; in fact, Kenneth at that point 
in his life had never laid eyes on a commis- 
sioned officer and had not the vaguest desire 
to become one. But his mother hustied him 
Off to take the examination, and a few weeks 
later Kenneth found himself on a train 
headed for West Point. 

For a boy who had never played soldier, 
a displayed a surprising affinity for military 
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“Nick swallowed the system hook, line, 
and sinker,” one of his classmates recalled 
recently. “He was one of the most devout 
West Pointers I’ve ever known. 

Cadet Nichols graduated fifth In his class 
m 1929 and received the traditional reward 
for high academic achievement at West 
Point—assignment to the Army's elite Corps 
Of Engineers. His first post was in Nica- 
Tagua, where the engineers were surveying 
& canal that never got built. There he met 
und made friends with First Lieutenant 
Groves. 

Officers who knew Lieutenant Nichols dur- 
ing that period remember him as an in- 
drawn. intellectual youth who spent a lot 
Of time reading technical books. Flood con- 
trol was the chief occupation of the Corps 
Of Engineers between wars, and Lieutenant 
Nichols was quietly determined to become 
the best dam builder in the Army (a frus- 
trated ambition he still cherishes). Because 
Of his brilliant record at the Point, he was 
able to persuade his superiors to let him 
Continue his studies in hydraulic engineer- 

g- He went home to the States, got a 
Master's degree from Cornell, and then won 
&n exchange student fellowship to Ger- 
manys famed Technische Hochschule. 

e of his fellow officers thought he was 
foolish to waste so much time in academic 
labors that would bring him no promotions, 
Nichols himself realized that Academy class- 
Mates who went directly into field com- 
Mands were pulling rapidly ahead of him. 

t he was, and is, afflicted with a restless 
intellectual curiosity, the kind of mind that 
Cannot tolerate half mastery of any subject. 

One result of his dogged pursuit of higher 

education was a doctorate which, among the 
Tamous scientists whose work he now super- 
commands more respect than any 
number of military decorations. Another 
result was assignment to the faculty at West 
Point, where he taught engineering until the 
United States was plunged into World War II. 

A few months after Pearl Harbor a group 
Of scientists headed by Vannevar Bush and 
James B. Conant persuaded President Roose- 
velt that the United States should embark 
In an all-out effort to produce an atomic 

b. They told him that the work would 
be fantastically difficult, time-consuming, 
and costly, but that success would revolu- 
tionize warfare. Mr. Roosevelt adopted the 
idea and ordera were issued to the Corps 
Of Engineers to set up a secret project under 

© code name, “Manhattan Engineer Dis- 
trict." Col. James C. Marshall was placed in 
Command as district engineer. 
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Nichols, then a lieutenant colonel, had 
been serving under Colonel Marshall since 
the outbreak of war, building airfields and 
ordnance depots in New York and Pennsyl- 
vania. He had just received orders to field 
duty which would have taken him overseas. 
On a hot July afternoon he was summoned 
to the office of Colonel Marshall who pointed 
to a large envelope of papers, stamped 
“secret,” lying on his desk. 

“I've got a big new construction Job here,” 
he said, and I want you to help me.“ Col- 
onel Nichols replied that he was looking 
forward to field duty and did not want an- 
other stateside assignment. But the sealed 
envelope aroused his curiosity. 

“What is it?” he asked. 

“It's terrific,“ said Colonel Marshall. 
There's never been anything like it. But 
if I open this envelope, you're in. I can't 
show it to you under any other circum- 
stances.” 

For several agonizing minutes soldier 
Nichols wrestled with engineer Nichols. The 
engineer won, Colon! Marshall opened the 
envelope, and Colone! Nichols was the second 
officer assigned to the Manhattan Project, 

Later, after General Groves. had been 
placed in ever-all command of the atomic 
undertaking, Marshall was transferred to 
another assignment and Colonel Nichols 
was promoted to district engineer. His or- 
ders were simple but staggering: Produce an 
atomic bomb at the earliest possible date. 
Scientists had been working secretly on the- 
oretical aspects for several years and were 
convinced it could be done; but know-how 
of the actual production process was simply 
nonexistent. Every step of the technology, 
from raw material to finished product, was 
radically different from anything American 
industry had done before. To take just one 
example: Uranium metal, previously pro- 
duced only in gram lots as a laboratory cur- 
iosity, now had to be procured by hundreds 
of tons and it had to be refined to a degree 
of purity which industrial chemists at first 
considered incredible. One scientist who 
worked on the problem says that every time 
he saw an Ivory Soap ad, he winced at the 
admission of gross impurity. 

The physicists reported that A-bombs 
could be made either with U-235, the fis- 


sionable isotope found in trace quantities in 


normal uranium, or with plutonium, the 
man-made element resulting from neutron 
bombardment of uranium in an atomic pile, 
No one knew which explosive would be most 
efficient, so the Manhattan District set about 
to produce both—U-235 at a gaseous diffu- 
sion plant at Oak Ridge, and plutonium in 
great concrete-shielded piles, cooled by the 
waters of the Columbia River, at Hanford. 

In each case, Colonel Nichols started with 
a wilderness site and had to build the plants 
and their supporting facilities from scratch. 

Sweating over the design of history's first 
atomic plants, he learned one of the basic 
Iessions of top management. You cannot 
get rid of tough problems by turning them 
over to a committee of experts. Time and 
again the experts turned in divided reports. 
There were four possible ways of extracting 
the U-235 needle from the uranium haystack, 
and the choice among them was largely a 
matter of “guts and guesswork.” Then 
there was the problem of scheduling output. 
If production was speeded up, the quality 
of the fissionable end product went down. 
A delicate balance had to be struck between 
the urgent need for haste and the equally 
urgent need to make sure the bomb would 
go off. 

In a recent interview, General Groves said 
the rate-of-production problem was one of 
the hardest that came up on the wartime 
project, and it was finally solved only be- 
cause of Colonel Nichols’ intelligence, per- 
sistence and drive. 
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None of our scientific personnel, and that 
included some of the most distinguished, 
world-renowned physicists, were willing to 
undertake the problem, he said. A solution 
was reached by Colonel Nichols personally 
with, of course, the assistance of mathe- 
maticians and other scientists on the rou- 
tine calculations. To my mind it was one 
of the outstanding achieyements from a sci- 
entific standpoint of the entire project. 

General Groves said such make-or-break 
{decisions were part of every day's work for 
Colonel Nichols in those suspenseful months 
when the United States was pouring 62 bil- 
lion and invaluable amounts of scientific 
manpower and scarce materials into the 
A-bomb gamble. 

The Manhattan District was full of tough 
problems, he recalled. It was an excep- 
tional day in which several of them did not 
have to be solved and problems which would 
normally be classified as super-tough were 
not unusual. Many such problems, and they 
ran the whole gamut—scientific, technical, 
engineering, military, labor, management, 
public relations, political, and even religi- 
ous—were handled by Nichols without my 
even knowing about them. 

I can think of no one who could have 
done what he did. 

The loneliness of decision was intensified 
by the fact that Colonel Nichols could not 
talk about his problems, even at home. He 
imposed rigid secrecy on all employees of 
the Manhattan District and, unlike some 
commanders, was careful to obey his own 
rules. His wife, Jacqueline, a charming and 
vivacious woman, lived at Oak Ridge 
throughout the war, entertaining the con- 
stant stream of VIP’s who came to inspect 
without having any inkling from her hus- 
band what wasup. She guessed that a mys- 
terious new weapon was involved and, as a 
faithful reader of the comic strips, con- 
cluded that it must be a death ray. 

I was terribly let down, she once confided 
to a friend, when it all came out in the 
newspapers and I learned that it was just a 
big bomb Nick had been butiding. 

After the war, when Congress turned the 
atomic program over to civilian control, Colo- 
nel Nichols remained in close touch with 
developments, first as a consultant to the 
congressional Atomic Energy Committee, 
then as senior Army member of the AEC's 
Military Liaison Committee, and head of the 
Armed Forces special weapons project 
(APSWP). 

The latter post, which brought him the 
two stars of major general at the compara- 
tively youthful age of 41, put him in com- 
mand of a joint Army-Navy-Air Force unit 
devoted to exploring battlefield uses of 
atomic weapons. 

When General Nichols took over AFSWP, 
the A-bomb was strictly an offensive weapon, 
suitable only for strategic alr bombardment, 
In common with many Army officers, Gen- 
eral Nichols felt that the full value of Amer- 
ica’s atomic lead could not be realized until 
tactical atomic weapons were developed— 
weapons that could be used defensively to 
check the advance of an enemy ground army 
or to help guard American cities against 
air raids. 

Accordingly he threw his full weight be- 
hind the Army's controversial project to de- 
velop an atomic cannon. A fierce battle was 
fought backstage in the Pentagon over this 
project, and General Nichols, in the thick of 
it, earned the undying enmity of some high 
Air Force officers who regard the 280 mili- 
meter gun as a cumbersome and 
substitute for an attack bomber. During 
one of the brisk “discussions” of the cannon 
an Air Force general remarked bitterly that 
he could not understand why the Army 
needed such a weapon. 

It the Air Force did understand why 
ground troops need artillery support,” Gen- 
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eral Nichols retorted, we wouldn't need this 
cannon,” 

The atomic cannon is now in production, 
and one battalion is already on duty in 
Western Europe, 

Later General Nichols was involved in a 
similar intramural war over the Nike, the 
new antiaircraft guided missile with which 
the Army plans to guard Washington, New 
York, Detroit, Pittsburgh, Chicago, and about 
30 other major cities. He got into the 
gulded-missile field in the fall of 1950. K. 
T. Keller, the hard-driving board chairman 
of Chrysler Corp., was called to the Pentagon 
as a Special Assistant to the Defense Secre- 
tary, with the assignment of getting guided 
missiles off the drawing boards and into 
production. He heard about General 
Nichols’ capacity for getting things done, 
even if toes were tromped on in the process, 
and picked him for his deputy. Most of the 
work General Nichols did in this feld Is still 
secret, but it can be said that he gave im- 
petus to efforts by all of the services to 
perfect long-range, atomic-warhead guided 
missiles that may be the most important 
weapons of any future war. 

Although General Nichols was well known 
{if not always well liked) in military circles, 
his name was almost unknown to the gen- 
eral public when he was picked to manage 
the AEC. 

This was as he wished. He has a sincere 
dislike of personal publicity and has tried, 
with considerable success, to keep his name 
out of the papers throughout his career, 

His allergy to publicity apparently stems 

primarily from a conviction that it breeds 
friction and jealousies that play hob with 
teamwork on a job. No one, not even those 
who love him best, would attribute his atti- 
tude to natural humility. It is evident to 
anyone who meets him that he is imbued 
with a vast self-confidence. He regards 
Kenneth D. Nichols as a hell of an engineer, 
and sees no reason to be hypocritical about 
it. 
Because he Is self-confident, and because 
he learned from the Manhattan District or- 
deal that you can't get results by being 
wishy-washy, General Nichols runs his shop 
in a manner that his admirers call decisive 
or forceful. His detractors prefer the 
word “ruthless.” The consensus seems to be 
that he is a good man to work for if you 
deliver the goods, but very tough on those 
he regards as bunglers. He has a habit, 
which he apparently picked up from Mr. 
Keller, of playing the devil's advocate in 
staff conference, baiting his associates by 
challenging everything they say, just to 
make sure they have thought the matter 
through. He has a withering scorn for any- 
one who suggests that something be done in 
a certain way simply because it says so in 
the book, 

General Nichols Is also a strong believer in 
the “see for yourself” school of management. 
His first action as AEC manager was to spend 
6 weeks visiting all of the major installations 
and sizing up the men in charge. He re- 
turned to Washington satisfied that he heads 
“a damn good organization.” 

But he also decided that there ls room for 
Improvement, both in weapons production 
and in speeding the development of atomic 
power for industrial use. 

He is now trying to put more steam behind 
both programs. 

“We can't afford to be complacent about 
our production of atomic and hydrogen 
weapons.“ he said. The stakes are too great. 
It is not enough to think we are ahead of 
the Russians. The question I keep asking 
everyone in the organization Is; Can we get 
it done faster?” 

Although he runs the biggest socialized 
Industry the world has ever seen, General 
Nichols is an aggressive exponent of free 
enterprise. He wants to maintain, and if 
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possible extend, the AEC's practice of farming 
out actual operation of plants to private con- 
tractors, He sees three advantages to this 
system. 

“It enables us to tap the great reservoir of 
know-how in private industry. Also, a cor- 
poration, working under contract, can offer 
higher salaries than a Government agency 
and attract the kind of men we need to run 
these plants. Finally, it is much easier to 
terminate a contract, when a particular job 
is finished, than it ls to cut down a Govern- 
ment payroll.” 

As the latter remark indicates, General 
Nichols is economy-minded, at least in the 
sense that he feels a personal obligation to 
make sure the taxpayers are getting their 
money's worth in the atomic program. “The 
funds avallable for defense are limited.“ he 
said in explaining his viewpoint on budget 
cutting. “It would be almost treasonable to 
waste any of them.“ 

The testimony of his business and pro- 
fessional associates is almost unanimous in 
depicting General Nichols as a cold-blooded 
executive dedicated to results and scornful of 
human frailty. 

But this is the 8-to-5, or office-hour Nich- 

ols. Like many other men who carry heavy 
responsibilities, he seems to undergo a com- 
plete change in personality while driving 
from the AEC’s heavily guarded white marble 
headquarters on Constitution Avenue to his 
two-story, frame-and-stucco home near the 
Washington Cathedral in northwest Wash- 
ington. 
Mrs. Nichols ts undoubtedly the best au- 
thority on what the new atomic boss is really 
like, since she has studied him at close range, 
with a loving but discerning eye, for 21 years. 
She was amazed to hear that the people who 
work with him downtown regard him as a 
pretty hard-boiled fellow. 

“He certainly has them bluffed,” she 
laughed, “Nick is actually very gentle by 
nature, He is always complaining because 
he didn't get into combat, but I don’t think 
he could haye stood the sight of people get- 
ting shot up. He will go to great trouble, 
working in the garden, to keep from killing 
a worm. And the day the children had to 
have shots it was Nick who almost fainted.” 

The children are David, 8, a smart, serious- 
minded boy who sings in the Cathedral 
choir, and Jacqueline Ann, 9, a blonde, ex- 
quisitely feminine creature who is currently 
undergoing a great deal of ribbing in the 
Nichols’ household because she asked her 
father if the AEC also had colonel managers 
and major managers. 

Although David has a somewhat better 
grasp of his dad's vocation, he still thinks 
of him, not as the man who made the first 
A-bomb, but as the genius who built a vast 
HO-gage mode! railroad layout in the base- 
ment. 

General Nichols has also exhibited his 
engineering skill on the homefront by build- 
ing a concrete patio, a stone wall, and a 
woven picket fence, all of which are properly 
admired by his neighbors. 

But he is still chafing under the peculiar 
fate that has kept him from building the 
one thing he feels best prepared to bulld— 
a dam. Recently he bought a sizable farm 
in the Maryland foothills outside of Wash- 
ington, ostensibly as a site for a summer 
home. 

“But I know better,“ Mrs. Nichols said. 
“There is a creek running through the farm, 
and it was the first thing Nick spotted. 
He's not going to build a house. He's going 
to build a dam.” 

General Nichols Is clearly devoted to his 
home and family, and he has built his pri- 
vate life almost exclusively around them. 
His social activities center around a few 
old Army friends, mostly West Point class- 
mates, who exchange dinner invitations with 
the Nichols. He enjoys good food, particu- 
larly his wifes superb French cooking, but 
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he drinks very little and does not smoke. 
He is not a joiner and the only membership 
to which he attaches any importance is in 
St. Albans Episcopal Church, a few blocks 
from his home, where he attends services, 
His principal hobby, besides puttering 
around the house, is reading military history. 

Napoleon is his particular hero, and the 
shelves of his upstairs study are crammed 
with books about the Napoleonic Wars. He 
also admires Douglas MacArthur and Robert 
E. Lee. 

Watching General Nichols at work in his 
flowerbeds, it is hard to believe that this 
is a man who has devoted most of his adult 
life to producing the most awful engines of 
mass destruction ever devised. But he is 
not troubled by such thoughts. 

“No one hates war like a professional sol- 
dier,“ he said recently. That's a genuine 
fact, not a shibboleth. I believe that our 
superiority in atomic weapons is a deterrent 
to war, a way of keeping the peace. That's 
why I have my heart in my work.” 

His eyes came to rest on a picture of David 
and Jacqueline. 

“Nobody wants an atomic war less than 
I do.” 


Medical Center of the World 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 2, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following enlightening article from 
the New Englander, February 1954, 
published by the New England Council: 

Last summer Anthony Eden was flown from 
London to Boston for an operation by Dr. 
Richard Cattell, of the Lahey Clinic. 

About the same time, Arthur Godfrey flew 
himself to Boston to enter the Massachusetts 
General Hospital to have Dr. Marius N. 
Smith-Petersen refit his damaged hip joints 
with metal parts, 

A few months ago Dr. Fritz A. Lipmann, of 
Harvard Medical School, was awarded a Nobel 
prize “for his discovery of co-enzyme A and 
its significance in the intermediary metab- 
olism"—a fundamentally important step 
forward in man’s knowledge of how his body 
grows and renews itself. 

A giant ultraviolet microscope, called the 
monster by the workers at the Polaroid Corp, 
in Cambridge who developed it, was moved 
recently across the river to the Cancer Insti- 
tute of Boston's New England Deaconess 
Hospital. 

Dr. Shields Warren, director of the insti- 
tute, said that in 4 hours it showed chariges 
in the human blood from radiation that 
1 of his assistants had been trying for 
4 years to find. 

Outstanding: These news items all point 
to the fact that Boston is one of the out- 
standing medical centers of the world. 

What does Boston have? 

More doctors (3.338), more specialists 
(1,087), more medical schools, more hos- 
pitals, and more hospital beds per person, 
and more money spent per capita on public 
and private health and welfare services, than 
any other American city. 

The whole story of New England medicine, 
of course, cannot be told in Boston terms. 

The region’s much larger medical dimen- 
sions are measured by its 15,000 practicing 
physicians—highest per capita of any area in 
the Nation, by its 437 hospitals and clinics 
with 126.000 beds, serving more than 12 
million patients annually, 
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With a plant investment of some #850 
Million, New England tals are staffed 
by 22,000 nurses, about 4,000 technicians, 
and 30,000 staff workers like orderiies and 
food handlers. Their annual payrolis run 
to some $216 million, with total expenses of 
More than $355 million. 

Its 5 medical schools have about 1,800 new 
doctors in training each year, and graduate 
Some 400 annually. About a quarter of these 
get their degrees, along with training of 
international repute, from Yale and the 
University of Vermont. 

Boston trio: The balance comes from Bos- 
ton’s three: Harvard, Boston University, and 
Tufts medical schools. 

And it is this concentration of educational 
facilities, combined with their near-unique 
Telationship with local hospitals, that makes 
Boston the major focal point of the New 
England medical scene. 

Unlike other graduate and medical schools, 
Boston University, Harvard and Tufts do not 
remain within their own yards, They 
Spread themselves over the city through 
their various and numerous hospital con- 
nections where, in many cases, their pro- 
Tessors are stationed. 

Of the three medical schools, the oldest 
is Harvard, founded in 1782 and having its 
first connection with the Massachusetts 
General Hospital. It now has affiliations 
With a dozen hospitals and thereby access to 
More than 7,600 patients. Its students 
around 540 in the medical and 435 in the 
Eruduate schools—come from virtually every 
State and Territory. There are many for- 
eign students as well, particularly in the 
School of public health. 

Labs! Many of Harvard's professors, par- 
ticularly those working directly with pa- 
Uents, are stationed at different hospitals. 
Those working in the basic sciences have 

tories at the medical school. Some of 
are large and thriving. 

One of the best known, established in 
1950, is the University Laboratory of Physical 
Chemistry Related to Medicine and Public 
Health of Harvard University, an outgrowth 
Of a department of the medical school. 

Because of the work of the late Dr. Ed- 
Win J. Cohn and others at this laboratory, 
many of the derivatives of the blood col- 
lected by the Red Cross became available 
tor the first time during World War II, and 
Were used to stop bleeding, as a substitute 
for body membranes, for blood typing, and 
to treat shock that follows severe wounds. 

Other fraction of blood is used for measles, 
and has lately been used with success for 
Poliomyelitis. These substances, used 
Promptly by Army doctors in the field, saved 
many lives and hastened recovery. 

This laboratory has also trained many 
fcientists; at least 10 former research fel- 
Ows have become professors elsewhere, and 
Many others have important positions. 
Since the war, 23 investigators have been sent 
from 13 foreign countries for training. 

A recent tribute to the possibilities for re- 
Search at the Harvard Medical School was 
the choice of two young Harvard men for 
Career inyestigatorships by the American 
Heart Association, one for studies on the 
Way in which blood supplies the tissues of 
the body, and another for work in disease 

unity. A life-long award for research is 
all too rare in medicine. 

Boston University Medical School, with 
its origins in the then-radical New England 

male Medical College of 1848, does its 

hing largely at the Massachusetts Me- 
Morial Hospitals and at the Boston City 
Hospital. 

Rural hospital experience is also available 
to its students—they number about 285— 
through association with institutions at 

rdorough and Wolfeboro, N. H. 
3 Home care: In 1948 its department of pre- 
entive medicine started a home care pro- 
Tor serior students, one of the first 
ol its kind in the country. 
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Each student has a family under his care 
for 1 month, visits his patients at home, 
sees how they live, what their problems are, 
and knows more about them than he would 
learn from a hospital consultation. 

This method of teaching students is now 
being used on an even broader scale in 
Cleveland, and will soon be in operation 
at Harvard. 

Tufts Medical School, founded in 1898, 18 
aMliated with the Boston City Hospital, the 
Carney Hospital and the New England Medi- 
cal Center. A large portion of the teaching 
of its 390 students is done in these insti- 
tutions, with enyphasis on diagnosis and care 
of patients. 

Tufts, whose student body is predomin- 
antly from New England, is especially noted 
for its extensive program of continuing 
training for doctors already in practice. 

Hospitals: While many of the Boston 
area's some 60 hospitals, in association with 
the medical schools, have become educa- 
tional, training and research centers, they 
remain primarily places for the care of the 
sick. 

Total annual operating costs for them are 
estimated at the $75 million level, a sharp 
increase from the $42 million figure of 1947. 
Improved services, new drugs and treat- 
ments, more research—these have contri- 
buted to rising costs. But primarily it is 
the same higher costs of labor, service and 
supplies which business has experienced in 
the same period. 

These expenditures do not include money 
spent on new buildings, of which Boston has 
several in the past year or two. Among them 
are the Cancer Institute at the New England 
Deaconness Hospital, the Jimmy Fund Bulld- 
ing at the Children’s Medical Center, the 
Research Building and Bartlett Hall for 
nurses at the Massachusetts General Hos- 
pital, the Veterans’ Administration Hospital 
on South Huntington Avenue, the Hospital 
for Chronic Diseases in Jamaica Plain, and 
the Lahey wing at the New England Baptist 
Hospital. 

And recently the Carney Hospital moved 
from its South Boston quarters to a new 
$8 million building in Dorchester. 

Oldest: The oldest of Boston's hospitals 
is the Massachusetts General, founded in 
1811. 

Sigerist, the eminent medical historian, 
commented that the entire course of hos- 
pital architecture could be traced on the 
grounds of the Massachusetts General Hos- 
pital. 

And, one might add, the course of modern 
medicine. 

For its record is highlighted with develop- 
ments like ether anesthesia in 1846, the de- 
scription of appendicitis in 1886—an illness 
formerly diagnosed as typhus fever—and in 
more recent years, the medical social serv- 
ice now recognized as a necessity In all large 
hospitals. 

The Massachusetts General Hospital, with 
820 beds, has on its grounds many other 
units, ike the Huntington Memorial Hos- 
pital for cancer research, the Hall-Mercer 
Hospital for psychiatry—one of the first 
such units to be established in a general 
hospital—and the Vincent Memorial Hospital 
for women. 

Adjacent is the 190-bed Massachusetts Eye 
and Ear Infirmary, famous itself. 

Though the Massachusetts General Hos- 
pital is an ancient institution, its face and 
form are constantly changing. 

Its new research building is solely for labo- 
ratory experimentation; no work directly 
with patients is done here. It houses equip- 
ment of the greatest intricacy, and silk- 
worms as well. . 

In research on cancer, one of the many 
facets of the problem is the nature of growth, 
normal as well as abnormal. To help shed 
light on this, the doctors here now have silk- 
worms at work for them, spinning silk—a 
simple form of protein. 2 
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One result so far is an indication that 
chemical changes precede by several days any 
changes in form in this process. 

Teamwork: Today’s teamwork approach to 
research calls for buildings, technicians, 
statisticians, scientists from the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, and everything 
from giant microscopes to 1 milligram of 
radioactive lodine. 

For such research work, the Massachusetts 
General received $600,000 in 1946, and $2.4 
million in 1952, from grants and special con- 
tributions. 

The city: For quantity of patients, one 
goes to the Boston City Hospital. 

The city has everything—everything to in- 
terest and instruct medical students from 
all of Boston's medical schools; people with 
dietary deficiencies, with usual ailments and 
rare diseases, with chronic alcoholism. 

Scientific research of high quality is done 
there. In 1934 Drs. George R. Minot and 
William P. Murphy, working at Boston City 
and Peter Bent Brigham Hospitals and at 
Harvard, with Dr. George H. Whipple, of the 
University of Rochester, were awarded the 
Nobel prize for their discoveries concerning 
liver therapy against anemias., Previously, 
pernicious anemia was counted a fatal dis- 
ease, 

Its Thorndike Laboratory for clinical re- 
search (as opposed to laboratory research), 
now directed by Dr. William B. Castle, was 
one the first of its kind. Many men trained 
in it have setup laboratories like it in other 
parts of the country. 

The Massachusetts Memorial Hospitals 
nearby, with 465 beds, has recently developed 
a group practice unit of 65 doctors, the medi- 
cal associates, 

For the care of ambulatory and hospital- 
ized patients, it is aimed to provide the best 
medical care at the lowest cost, and at a spe- 
cialized cost per year. In addition to per- 
sonal contracts, the group now has agree- 
ments with the Gillette Razor Co, and with 
Northeastern University, 

At this hospital’s Evans Memorial and its 
Smithwick Foundation, more than 100 doc- 
tors and assistants devote all or major time 
to research in a number of flelds—cardiovas- 
cular disease and cancer among them. 

Physician in chief of Massachusetts Memo- 
rjal Hospitals and Evans Memorial is Dr. 
Chester 8. Keefer. He is also professor of 
medicine at Boston University School of 
Medicine and deals with national health 
problems as special assistant to the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare, Mrs. 
Oveta Culp Hobby. 

World over: Every few months some child 
is flown from Texas or Iowa, from South 
America or even Africa, to the Children’s 
Hospital for diagnosis of strange ailments 
and for surgery. 

Children's with 345 beds, is engaged in 
teaching and research, as well as care of its 
patients. Much has been learned there 
about preventing disorders caused by the 
wrong combination of blood—RH negative 
and positive factors—in the parents. 

Dr. Louis K. Diamond, in cooperation with 
the Boston Lying-in Hospital, is ready with 
transfusions for these infants at birth. 

Children’s is noteworthy too for research 
work on leukemia and polio, 

In this same neighborhood are three other 
distinguished hospitals. 

The Boston Lying-in, with 135 beds, for 
many years had one of the lowest mortality 
rates of any maternity hospital in the world, 
despite the fact that many patients with 
known complications are sent there, 

The Peter Bent Brigham Hospital, a gen- 
eral hospital with 250 beds, had a world- 
famous son in Harvey Cushing, surgeon-in- 
chief there from 1910 to 1932, who developed 
the technique of brain surgery and studied 
the origin and development of brain tumors. 

Brigham’s Drs. Samuel A. Levine and 
Dwight E. Harken, along with the late Elliott 
Cutler, are among the pioneers in operating 
on the human heart, Among the hospital's 
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other research results is an artificial kidney 
which has restored many persons to normal 
life following temporary failure of the 
kidneys. 

The Beth Israel Hospital, with 215 beds, is 
one of the newer general hospitals in the 
city, also with an active research unit. 

Patients from all over are sent to the Pratt 
Diagnostic Clinic of the New England Medical 
Center for diagnosis, and then returned to 
their doctors at home for treatment. 

Endless study: Along with this service to 
patients is a program, in conjunction with 
Tufts Medical School, designed to instruct 
local doctors in the newest and best that 
modern medicine has to offer. Lecturers are 
sent to Bangor, North Adams—anywhere in 
New England—to talk about the latest infor- 
mation on cortisone, electric shock, or surgery 
for high blood pressure. 

An institution of international renown 
for diagnosis, treatment, and particularly 
surgery, is the Lahey Clinic. Founded by Dr. 
Frank Lahey in 1922 and directed by him 
until his death last July, it has no medical 
school or official hospital connections. 

However, Dr. Lahey was surgeon-in-chief 
at the New England Baptist and New England 
Deaconess Hospitals, and they are filled with 
Clinic patients. 

The Clinic, continuing now as a nonprofit 
organization, has attracted surgeons as well 
as patients from all over the world. The 
Lahey operations—an average of a thousand 
a year—were well attended, with the amphi- 
theatre filled and a few distinguished col- 
leagues at Dr. Lahey's side. 

Surgery: If a visitor wanted to see all the 
best surgery in Boston—and he would in 
all probability travel to Boston if he were 
particularly interested in surgery—he would 
have to allow at least a month. 

At the Massachusetts General he would 
want to see Dr. Robert R. Lindon do a vein- 
splicing job in the digestive system, or watch 
him wind a swollen blood vessel near the 
heart with yards and yards of fine wire. 

He would watch Dr. Leland S. McKittrick 
or Dr. Arthur W. Alien operate on the stom- 
ach, see a vitalllum ball placed in the socket 
of the hip joint. 

And if he missed the head men—here and 
elsewhere in New England, he would still 
see some very good surgery by the next to 
the next to the head man. 

He would be interested to attend confer- 
ences that Dr. Edward D. Churchill has with 
his house staff, and perhaps be amazed by 
the heated arguments these young men have 
with their chief. 

Burns and nerves: Our visitor would cross 
town to the City Hospital to see Dr. Donald 
Munro work on head injuries, or watch the 
handling of severe burns. 

He would go to the Massachusetts Me- 
™morial to see Dr. Reginald H. Smithwick 
operate on nerves to lower blood pressure. 

He would want to see Dr. Dwight E. Harken 
at the Brigham put a 2-inch bottle-shaped 
plastic part in the heart to keep the blood 
flowing in the right direction, and talk with 
Dr. Francis D. Moore about his work on the 
nourishment of surgical patients. 

He would certainly want to visit the 
Children's Hospital to see Dr. Robert Gross 
work on malformations of the heart and 
digestive system, or watch Dr. Donald Mac- 
Collum close a cleft palate or remodel a 
harelip. 

He would go to the Pratt, to the Lahey 
Clinic, and many another hospital's operating 
rooms, 

This visitor would find many medical 
tours of interest in the fields of cancer 
research and psychiatry, particularly the 
units in general hospitals and child psy- 
chiatry. He could learn a lot about heart 
disease and medical diagnosis in general, 
He could look into the more basic sciences at 
medical schools or the Massachusetts Insti- 
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tute of Technology, or investigate such fields 
as veterans’ care and public health. 

Atomic medicine: If he were interested in 
the use of the atom in medicine, he would 
have to visit all of the larger hospitals, and 
again the medical schools and the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, as well as 
private research and industrial firms. 

Some pioneering work in this field was 
done in Boston. 

Years ago Dr. Joseph C. Aub of the Hunt- 
ington Memorial Hospital and Dr. Robley D. 
Evans of MIT used radioactive lead to 
study lead poisoning. Later their work 
helped decide how much contact with plu- 
tonium the workers on the atom bomb could 
tolerate. 

Before atomic piles were set up, isotopes 
were available in limited quantity from the 
cyclotrons at MIT and at Harvard. 
Carbon, with a half-life of only 20 minutes, 
had to be rushed from them to the Harvard 
Medical School before its activity ceased. 

From this heroic effort came some im- 
portant findings on the breakdown of glyco- 
gen and lactic acid in the body. 

Today, with more stable radioactive lso- 
topes available in great variety, many lab- 
oratory units in Boston are using them in 
long-term and fundamental research in 
medical problems, particularly as tracers. 

Progress is being made, too, in finding out 
their uses in treatment of such diseases as 
cancer and tumors. 

In this experimentation, Boston's medical 
institutions can be counted on for the same 
kind of discoveries and improvements they 
have made in so many fields. 

Generations to come: For something like 
two centuries its medical men and schools, 
its hospitals and clinics, its researchers and 
technicians—all have been adding to man’s 
knowledge of his body, how to care for it, 
how to repair it. 

From them have come, and continue to 
come, immeasurable contributions to the 
health, comfort, and sanity of the world. 


H. R. 3842 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER HOLTZMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 4, 1954 


Mr. HOLTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, on 
Monday, March 1, the world was shocked 
by the terrorist shooting of five Members 
of the House of Representatives. 

The incident has naturally brought 
about a series of resolutions calling for 
tighter security regulations for visitors 
to the gallery. These resolutions include 
provisions for the installation of bullet- 
proof glass protection, photoelectric 
cells, and many other gimmicks. 

Of course, no prudent person will 
summarily reject any of the measures 
offered, if they add to the safety of the 
Members. But the Lugers which shot 
at and wounded our Members on Mon- 
day might not have been available if 
my bill, H. R. 3842, became law. This 
bill would direct the Secretary of De- 
fense to search the belongings of mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces and their fam- 
ilies returning to the United States, and 
to seize any so-called souvenir weapons. 

Since dropping the bill into the hop- 
per on March 10, 1953, two tragic acci- 
dents occurred in my own little commu- 
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nity, and thousands of crimes have been 
committed with these weapons. 

Mr. Speaker, it seems logical to me 
that in order to prevent, or at least to 
minimize, the likelihood of these inci- 
dents, a good beginning is to prohibit 
the importation of these guns. 


Postal Workers Deserve an Increase in Pay 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 16, 1954 


Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, when the 
House Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee recently began its hearings on 
H. R. 2344, concerning the salaries of 
postal workers, I submitted a statement 
to the committee in support of that bill. 
The text of my statement is as follows: 
STATEMENT BY Hon, Louis B. HELLER, or New 

YORK, TO THE HOUSE Post OFFICE AND OIrvIL 

SERVICE COMMITTEE ON H. R. 2344 


Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, I appreciate the opportunity to pre- 
sent my views to your committee concerning 
H. R. 2344, the bill to provide for an increase 
in the salaries of postal workers. 

As in previous years, I am again glad to 
state my views and to urge full support and 
favorable action before your committee on 
this measure. 

I have always maintained that the salaries 
of these employed in our postal service have 
never been adequately adjusted to meet the 
high cost of living since the end of World 
War II. I am even more so convinced of this 
fact today. Postal employees are a hard- 
working, conscientious, and loyal group, and 
they deserve due consideration. 

Last July, a few wecks before the 1953 ses- 
sion of Congress had ended, I made a last- 
minute frantic appeal in the House of Repre- 
sentatives to take Immediate action to ap- 
prove salary increases for postal workers. 
I called the attention of my colleagues in 
Congress to two very important facts: 

1. That long before the Government in- 
serted no-strike provisions in laws affecting 
Federal employees, the postal workers had 
voluntarily given up all rights to engage in 
strikes—which is labor's most effective 
weapon. 

2. That postal workers and other Govern- 
ment employees are prohibited from engag- 
ing in political activity in order to improve 
their situation, 

I also stressed the fact that on their pres- 
ent rate of salaries postal workers are hav- 
ing a difficult time to cope with the high 
cost of living, which had reached an alltime 
high in 1953 and was still moving upward. I 
cited statistics to illustrate the plight of 
postal employees, stating that 75 percent are 
forced to supplement their income by taking 
on a second job or through the employment 
of their wives, and that many postal work- 
ers have incurred increased debts and nu- 
merous others are forced to borrow on their 
insurance. 

Let me cite to you my concluding remarks 
on that occasion: t 

“There is no logical reason for Congress to 
tolerate such a situation. These postal em- 
ployees deserve a falr and adequate remun- 
eration for the services they perform. They 
should not be placed in a position where 
they are forced to take on additional jobs 
to be able to meet the high cost of living, or 
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to have to borrow on their insurance or 
When their wives are compelled to seek em- 
Ployment. 

Action today is worth more than all the 
Promises for tomorrow. It is still not too 
late, if there is a real and earnest will to 
remedy the situation.” 

rest is h —and records 

that nothng had been done in the matter 
during the remainder of that session. Now 
We are at the start of a new congressional 
Session. I am hopeful that the long-awaited 
and overdue salary increase will be approved. 
Chairman, I sincerely recommend to 

the committee that it give favorable con- 
Sideration at an early date to this bill, H. R. 

4. Its adoption will be of tremendous 
importance to the entire postal system and 
Will be an important factor in improving 
Conditions in that system and establishing 
the highest possible morale. I want to thank 
Jou for allowing me this opportunity to pre- 
Sent my views in the matter. 


Address by Hon. Thomas E. Stakem, Jr. 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA i 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 4, 1954 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, our merchant marine is a very 
vital part of our national-defense pro- 
gram. It was my pleasure a few days ago 
to hear an address by the Honorable 

mas E. Stakem, Jr., Acting Deputy 
time Administrator. I commend 
address to every Member of the 
use, as Mr. Stakem so ably pointed out 
the necessity of an adequate and modern 

Merchant marine: 
BY THOMAS E. Stakem, In., ACTING 

Derury MARITIME ADMINISTRATOR, AT AMERI- 

CAN LEGION CLUB, SEAT PLEASANT, MD., FEB- 

RUaRY 20, 1954 

Legionnaires and ladjes of the auxiliary, I 
Consider it an honor and a pleasure to be 
With you here tonight. When Mrs. Plumley 
extended me an invitation, I accepted it 
Quickly. First, because I have a whole- 

respect and admiration for the great 
Work being done by the American Legion and 
8 e auxiliary. Second, because I have a soft 
Pot in my heart for anything concerning the 
2 State of Maryland. My hometown is 
Ccated in Allegany County in the western 
Part of the State. My family still resides 
ere. We Marylanders can be justly proud 
Our role in the national defense of our 
try. In war and in peace we have al- 
Ways been in the forefront of the battle to 
Buard and defend the United States of 
ica and all she stands for. 
the Revolutionary War to the Korean 
eect sons of Maryland have fought and 
ree. for the principles exemplified by the 
erican Legion: Freedom for ourselves and 
fue neighbors; the promotion at justice, 
Wit ee cooperation, and understanding 
Rent all nations on earth; respect for the 
2 ts of others; and a determination to de- 
nd our beloved country from all enemies 
Without and within our borders. 
m ational defense means many things. We 
Gee not think only in terms of guarding 
Powe Parts, keeping our guns oiled and our 
der dry; we must think in terms of 
fetinn = our way of life, our economy, pro- 
e ows wise use of our resources, and 
ening of the moral fiber our 
community. = 


of 
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National defense may mean the march of 
our armies, but it also means our active 
participation in civic affairs at all levels of 
Government. 

The ceremonies of the American Legion 
which inspire partriotism are a contribution 
to the national defense. Participation in 
civilian defense is a concrete activity which 
testifies to the willingness of Americans to 
be concerned about the welfare and security 
of their neighbors. 

In America, the businessman, the banker, 
the housewife, the worker, and the student 
each contributes to the national defense of 
our country in conscientiously going about 
the everyday tasks that make up our living 
pattern. For, if we falter in these routine 
undertakings, if we permit ourselves to be- 
come slovenly in our thoughts, our work, 
or our actions, the enemy is conquering a 
piece of America without even striking a 
blow. 

Business and industry and Government are 
conscious of their common stake in the 
national security and are harmoniously 
working together for stability in the flelds 
of finance, employment, and production, 
Our concern with our national solvency and 
prosperity is yet another phase of our na- 
tional defense, for should our country be al- 
lowed to drift toward the precipice of eco- 
nomic disaster, we would lie prone before 
the corrosive forces of communism whose 
goal is our downfall. 

As a representative of the Maritime Ad- 
ministrator, I wish to take a few moments 
tonight to report to you on your American 
merchant marine and to point out its na- 
tional security aspects. 

The national security considerations of 
ocean shipping should not be viewed solely 
from a military standpoint. An equally im- 
portant service is rendered in its never- 
ending, day-to-day, year-to-year, workhorse 
job of carrying our exports and imports 
needed for economic stability. Military 
strength and economic stability have the 
common aim of peace and security. 

Our cargo vessels and tankers carry the 
Taw materials that are essential to the pro- 
duction that we must have to defend our- 
selves against attack. They bring to our 
shores the materials which we must stock- 
pile against any day of disaster which might 
occur and cut us off from sources of essen- 
tial materials. 

In considering the national defense value 
of our merchant marine we must not think 
only of the ships themselves. We must in- 
clude also our maritime manpower, the sea- 
men, and the vast categories of shoreside 
workers, maritime management, maritime 
construction and repairing. It is this com- 
bination of men and equipment from which 
stems the American merchant marine's value 
to our Nation. 

The United States requires an adequate 
merchant marine and shipbullding indus- 
try to carry out the peaceful pursuits of 
our economy and to serve the American M- 
dustrial complex that has brought us the 
great benefits and material well-being that 
makes us the envy of the world. 

We need the American Merchant Marine 
to export the 10 percent of our industrial 
output which careful studies indicate is the 
profit margin upon which our system of 
private enterprise is founded. 

We need the American merchant marine 
to bring to our productive facilities, our fac- 
tories, and our machines the raw materials 
from the four corners of the globe that they 
must have. 

Our expanding Industrial might requires 
new raw materials, many of them unobtain- 
able or obtainable in insufficient amounts 
within our borders, 

We need quartz, tin, chromite, tantalum, 
mica, asbestos, cobalt, These products must 
be imported. Our ships must bring in pot- 
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ash, zinc, copper, fluorspar, bismuth, lead, 
and tungsten, to mention but a few of the 
basic essentials we must have. 

Our industrial production is the firm mo- 
Dilizgation base upon which our peacetime 
prosperity is founded. It is from this ar- 
senal of freedom that we must draw the 
means of defense. The American merchant 
marine is the handmaiden that serves our 
productive capacity. 

In this age of great scientific attainment, 
when we are already giving thought to su- 
personic air travel, it is well that we pause 
to consider the fact that without the mate- 
rials that come to our shores in cargo ships, 
none of this would be possible. 

As Marylanders, you should be aware that 
in this great Free State you have one of the 
greatest steel producing and fabricating 
plants In our Nation. I refer to Sparrows 
Point and its steel mills, its shipyards, and 
fabricating shops. When these plants were 
established and began turning out the sin- 
ews of metal that have made our Nation 
strong industrially and militarily, all of the 
raw materials which flowed into those plants 
came overland. 

The coal of the Alleghenies and the iron 
ores of our great Mesabi ranges were looked 
upon as inexhaustible. Dock facilities were 
built at the old Sparrows Point plants, but 
they were thought of only in terms of serv- 
icing the export of the steel rails, and pipe 
and wire products that Maryland's plants 
were turning out from raw materials which 
we possessed in seeming superabundance 
within the borders of our Nation, 

Today new facilities have arisen on the 
shores of the Chesapeake Bay for the produc- 
tion of steel and its alloys and related prod- 
ucts. In these new facilities the docks are 
the end of a beltline of ships that bring iron 
ore from South America and manganese from 
Turkey, Africa, Madagascar, the Congo, 
Liberia, Asia, Europe, Canada, and New Cale- 
donia must be visited by ships of the Ameri- 
can merchant marine so that the mills here 
in Maryland may continue to pour their life- 
blood of metal into the veins of our Nation, 

Marylanders are naturally maritime people. 
We are proud of having one of the greatest 
ports within our Nation. The ships of all 
the world ply their trade less than 40 miles 
from this spot in the great city and seaport 
of Baltimore, From this seaport the prod- 
ucts, industrial and agricultural, of the coun- 
ty of Prince Georges, flow out to the outports 
of the world bringing prosperity, as well as 
new products to our shores. 

Prior to the last two major world conflicts, 
the opponents of the American merchant 
marine stated unequivocally that foreign 
merchant fleets could service the free world 
without the existence of an American fleet. 
This was disproved in World War I, World 
War II, and again in the Korean war. 

Prior to World War I the United States 
permitted the merchant fleet to wither away 
until our ships were carrying only 9 percent 
of our export and import trade. At the out- 
break of World War I we found ourselves a 
neutral nation without ships, cut away 
from our foreign markets. After our entry 
into World War I we found ourselves to be an 
industrial production giant whose Achilles 
heel was his inability to carry men and im- 
plements of war to meet the enemy on for- 
eign shores. 

Our Nation at that time spent approxi- 
mately $3 billion on merchant-ship construc- 
tion. Most of the ships were delivered after 
the armistice. Military experts state that 
our lack of a merchant marine not only cost 
us billions of dollars in ship construction and 
the payment of exorbitant shipping rates to 
foreign shipowners, but undoubtedly pro- 
longed the war with its consequent irreplace- 
able cost in materials and lives, 

Prior to the outbreak of World War II we 
still heard the argument that our allies had 
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merchant fleets adequate to service the free 
world. Again this proved to be wrong. 

Our Nation was required to construct over 
5,000 merchant ships at a cost of $12.5 
billion. 

Our allies made only 1 ship available to 
us for every 8 ships we made available to 
them. Again, we had dared the peril of los- 
ing a major war because we did not maintain 
an adequate merchant marine. 

When the Korean war broke out, our allies 
Again were not able to provide the merchant 
ships for that limited operation. Our ships 
your vessels of the National Defense Reserve 
Fleet of the Maritime Administration, were 
withdrawn and put into service to augment 
the privately owned ships of the American 
shipping industry and America’s merchant 
flect carried 80 percent of the cargoes to 
Korea, Thus we were able to contain a fame 
of Communist aggression that threatened 
to kindle all of the far eastern world. 

We Americans must learn to think of our 
merchant marine as a specialized tool serv- 
ing our Nation all the time. We must have 
a merchant marine in being for the peaceful 
pursults of a peaceful nation. In doing this, 
we assure ourselves that the other branches 
of our Armed Forces will have the supply 
arm without which they cannot survive, 
We must not forget that the merchant 
ship is the only instrument in the world to- 
day that is able to transport supplies, foods, 
and munitions in large tonnage quantities 
at economically feasible cost. We hear of 
alr transport and its speed and efficiency, 
but we must not overlook the fact that 
planes are still carrying pay loads that are 
measured in pounds. For our planes to be 
able to hold foreign bases on the defense 
perimeter of the free world, they must be 
constantly supplied with fuel, their crews 
must be kept clothed and fed. 

The faster our planes, our tanks. and our 
Army vehicles roar through space, the 
greater their needs. The faster our guns 
shoot, the more complicated our missiles, 
the needs for supplies soar. Only the mer- 
chant vessel, the tanker, and the dry cargo 
ship can assure our Armed Forces that the 
things they need to eat and to drink, to 
‘wear and to shoot, will be supplied to them 
in the quantities necessary. 

The American merchant marine, carry- 
ing on its everyday tasks of serving Amer- 
ican industry and the welfare of every Amer- 
ican citizen is a privately owned asset to our 
Nation. And yet, when the bugle blows, it 
stands ready to mount its guns and take its 
place in the firing line of freedom with its 
other American comrades in arms. 

Our American merchant marine in export- 
ing our manufactured products and our 
goods, gives the world abroad a look at the 
American way of life. The visits of our sea- 
men, the contacts of our trade representa- 
tives, give us the opportunity of constantly 
selling our product to others. It may be that 
the Americanism we can in this manner 
peacefully introduce into a troubled world 
will be the final answer to the threat of 
communism. 

We do not envy, nor do we advocate that 
there be any question of the right of other 
nations to have their ships under their flags 
on the ocean highways of the world. 

In our great American ports, thousands of 
foreign-fing vessels call regularly. Their 
presence is most desirable for many reasons, 
certainly including the international under- 
standing, good will, and trade that results. 
But we must be concerned with a balanced 
outlook in this matter. American vessels 
must be assured of a fair share of American 
business. 

Tt is clear that trade and defense are the 
considerations to which we must pay strict 
attention. They are the determining factors 
in the formulation of government policy re- 
lating to the administration of our maritime 
laws. But first and foremost we must bear 
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constantly in mind that government alone 
cannot create a strong and efficient American 
merchant marine. Private industry and pri- 
vate initiative must bear its share of the 
problem. 

We in the Maritime Administration are 
readying a shipbuilding program along these 
cooperative lines which I feel sure will bear 
fruit this year and will tend to stabilize this 
industry which has suffered from numerous 
ups and downs in the past. We have 
launched a program to improve the quality 
of the many ships in our National Defense 
Reserve Fleet—and which at the same time 
will focus the attention of America’s inven- 
tive genius upon new goals of propulsion 
machinery and cargo handling—a develop- 
ment which may be a turning point in the 
merchant-ship design. 

Even as our reserve ships lie idle, we, in 
cooperation with the Department of Agri- 
culture, have put a large number of them to 
work for the storing of our surplus grain. 

We know that the real strength of the 
American merchant marine and the mari- 
time industry lies in the dynamics of pri- 
vate enterprise and private American initia- 
tive. In the final analysis, you and your 
unconquerable Americanism are the great- 
est asset a maritime nation can have or may 
need. 

The spirit you have displayed here today 
is new assurance that the flag of our Nation 
will not be driven from the trade lanes of 
the world. 


Increased Pay for Government Employees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 2, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, these 
days we are hearing a great deal about 
salary increases, and I should like at this 
time to present to our colleagues my 
views with respect to pending legisla- 
tion providing additional compensation 
for postal and Federal workers. 

We all know what has happened to 
our cost of living and that it has been 
steadily rising for the past year. Em- 
ployees of the postal service, and for 
that matter, all Government employees, 
are finding it impossible to meet this 
rising cost of living with their inadequate 
Salaries, 

I will not quote figures, for I am sure 
that is not necessary. I am also sure 
you are all familiar with the changing 
condition of our economy since July 1, 
1951, when Government employees re- 
ceived their last pay increase. 

I should, however, like to call your 
attention to the fact that employees are 
going into debt to maintain their fami- 
lies. To buy the necessities, food, cloth- 
ing, provide medical care, and shelter, 
many employees have found it necessary 
to take a second job to supplement their 
Government salaries. In some families, 
the wives have had to seek employment. 

I urge that this Congress enact legis- 
lation now to grant its loyal and efficient 
civil servants a substantial pay increase. 
I feel that it is the minimum obligation 
of this Congress. We neglect that obli- 
gation if we do not give these workers 
sufficient compensation with which to 
maintain a decent standard of living. 


March 4 
Puerto Rico Enjoys Freedom 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 4, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, as an after- 
math to the incident which occurred in 
the House of Representatives on last 
Monday, when a group of fanatics fired 
upon the membership, I know that there 
will be much editorial comment. I do 
not believe that there will be a more 
thorough picture given of the true situa- 
tion now existing in Puerto Rico than is 
cantained in a very fine editorial written 
by the Honorable Robert L. Kern, editor 
and publisher of the Belleville (II.) 
News-Democrat. 

In the editorial presented in the News- 
Democrat on Tuesday, March 2, 1954, 
Mr. Kern traces the history of that island 
under American control. He points out 
in a clear manner how it has practically 
attained independent stature and cer- 
tainly real freedom under the United 
States. He refers to the present Gover- 
nor, the Honorable Luis Mufioz-Marin, 
as beloved by his people and as a true 
champion of the interests of Puerto 
Ricans. I think that every Member of 
this House shares the same high regard 
and admiration for Governor Mufoz- 
Marin, and this was evident upon his re- 
ception in the House on Tuesday. 

Puerto Ricans are American citizens. 
Only a few, who deserve to be branded 
as they were by all other Puerto Ricans 
as lunatics and fanatics, do not cherish 
that designation. The United States 
has never held back a helping hand to 
Puerto Rico when it was petitioned by 
the majority of Puerto Ricans. The 
island has been elevated to the status 
of a free commonwealth, and while it 
remains associated with the United 
States, it exercises free legislative, ex- 
ecutive, and judiciary powers stemming 
from free elections, participated in by 
all Puerto Ricans. 

The editorial from the News-Demo- 
crat follows: 

Ur to tHe Same OLD TRICKS 

Citizens of the United States were shaken 
and stunned by the abortive demonstration 
staged within the National Capitol yesterday 
when mad-dog killers emptied thelr pistols 
at Members of Congress convened in the 
House of Representatives. The assailants 
rose in the public gallery overlooking the 
floor and with a cry of “Free Puerto Rico” 
began spraying lead. Five Members fell 
casualty to the fusillade, two Representa- 
tives critically wounded. 

The three gunners turned out to be Puerto 
Ricans and were identified as roughnecks of 
the same political gang that plotted and 
tried to assassinate President Truman on 
November 1, 1950. 

Yesterday's shooting affray was not the act 
of Puerto Rican patriots campaigning for a 
popular cause, however. Rather, this token 
insurrection is corrupted by disturbing in- 
ternational undertones that somehow have 
a famillar pitch. 

It recalls to mind the recent scene in the 
United Nations General Assembly when Rus- 
sia’s Andrei Vishinsky diatribed the same 
demand. This evoked from Puerto Rico's 
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beloved Gov. Luis Mufioz-Marin an instant 
and warm rejoinder that his countrymen 
were delighted to be associated with the 
United States and they would vigorously op- 
pose any attempt by anybody to scuttle the 
highly desirable arrangement. 

Governor Mufioz-Marin’s unexpected ve- 
hemence turned Mr. Vishinsky's cunning 
propsganda play into an exploding cigar 
that blew up in his face. 

Dirmayed by the turn of events but not 
discouraged, the Kremlin plotters kept on 
boring. By hook or crook, one way or an- 
other, they are determined to upset the 
amicable relations applecart, and they will 
balk at nothing. Yesterday's overt attack 
is a manifestation of the new strategy 
which is intended to stir disaffection and 
animosity, to pit United States citizen 
against United States citizen and alienate 
the free Commonwealth of Puerto Rico in 
the eyes of the Great White Father. 

It is a diabolical scheme the Muscovites 
have cooked up this time, but overeager- 
ness combined with stupid timing shows 
it up clearly for what it is. And we'll be 
dummies, indeed, if we let ourselves get 
sucked in on this one. 

Continental Americans need most to un- 
derstand that yesterday's assailants are 
neither “dumb furriners“ nor aliens. They 
are full-fledged citizens of the United States 
of America, and privileged to full suffrage 
On par with us. 

Recourse to the World Almanac discloses 
some other interesting facts we all ought 
to know about Puerto Rico. Geographically, 
it is the easternmost island of the West 
Indies group, lying 1,€00 miles southeast of 
New York, 500 miles north of Venezuela. 
Roughly rectangular in shape, is about 100 
miles long by 35 miles wide, and embraces 
an area half again as big as our State of 
Delaware. Its population numbers about 
214 million persons. 

The soil is extremely fertile and largely 
under cultivation. Sugar growing and proc- 
essing constitute the main source of income 
and employment. Tobacco, coffee, coconuts, 
fruit and vegetables are other agricultural 
Products. The needlework industry is im- 
Portant, and more recently the tourist in- 
Gustry has boomed. Rum, beer, and cement 
also are produced. 

New industries are promoting Industriali- 
gation.. Electric power rose from 174.0 to 
7354 million kilowatt hours from 1940 to- 
1952. The island has more than 77.000 motor 
Vehicles, 23 radio stations, airport facilities, 
40,000 telephones and telegraph facilities. 

Public school education is free and com- 

at the elementary level. In 1952, 
€5.5 percent of the population under 18 was 
in school. Literacy rose from 68,5 percent 
in 1940 to 75.7 percent in 1950. There are 
fve institutions ot higher learning with 
enrollment of 15,400. Although Spanish is 
the popular language, most of the people 
®peak English. The Roman Catholic religion 
is predominant. 

Now about this business of freedom for 
Puerto Rico: 

Until 1898, the island was owned by Spain 
who ceded it to the United States of Amer- 
ica at the conclusion of the Spanish-Ameri- 
Can War. Formerly it was administered un- 
der the Organle Act of Puerto Rico (March 
2. 1917) which with its amendments grant- 
td Puerto Ricans American citizenship and 
Unrestricted suffrage. 

President Truman on August 5, 1947, signed 
an act giving Puerto Rico the right to 
Choose its chief executive by popular vote. 
An act of 1950, affirmed by special election 
the next year, permitted Puerto Rico to draft 
and pass its own constitution. A constitu- 
tion closely following that of the United 
States was approved only three votes short 
ot unanimity in a constitutional convention 
in 1952 and ratified by a popular vote of 37. 
tla to 82,473. President Truman signed, 
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July 3, 1952, a congressional resolution ap- 
proving the new constitution, elevating 
Puerto Rico to the status of a free common- 
wealth associated with the United States, 
effective July 25, 1952. 

Legislative power is vested: in a bicameral 
legislative assembly whose members are elec- 
ted by direct vote. Executive power is vested 
in a governor elected by direct vote. The 
Judiciary is vested in a supreme court and 
lower courts established by law. 

Palpably the gun-slinging stooges who in- 
vaded and roughed up our House of Repre- 
sentatives are not really seeking freedom 
for their countrymen, for Puerto Ricans al- 
ready enjoy that happy status. Puerto 
Ricans are not a downtrodden, oppressed, 
enslaved people. Not yet, at least. That 
comes later, if the Russians succeed in liber- 
ating thls free commonwealth. 


Gloom Spreaders Do Cause No Good 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 4, 1954 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, this 
editorial, entitled “Gloom Spreaders Do 
Cause No Good,” appearing in the Feb- 
ruary 19, 1954, issue of the Redwood City 
(Calif.) Tribune gives some very good 
advice about the realities of our present 
economy: 

Some well-meaning Americans and some 
power politicians are contributing to whis- 
pering campaign which could prove as harm- 
ful to this country's well-being as any plot 
ever concocted by the Communist Party. 

We refer to the steady line of chatter 
which repeats over and over: “We are having 
a depression, unemployment is up, the bot- 
tom will soon drop out.” 

Let’s look at things as they really are, and 
then decide for ourselves how bad things 
are getting. 

Under the Eisenhower administration, in- 
come taxes for the individual and corpora- 
tion have been lowered, and still further cuts 
are forthcoming. 

Under the Eisenhower administration, the 
fighting in Korea ended and the Nation grad- 
ually shifted from a wartime economy back 
to a peacetime economy. 

Under the Eisenhower administration, the 
Nation experienced the greatest prosperity 
(1953) in history. 

Under the Eisenhower administration, the 
cost of living gradually leveled of and 
started coming down, 

Under the Eisenhower administration, 
money for lending purposes is being made 
available so that more persons can borrow to 
buy homes and establish businesses. 

Under the Eisenhower administration, 
there has been established a bipartisan Gov- 
ernment operation in which Democrats and 
Republicans have crossed lines on many occa- 
sions for the general welfare. 

Eisenhower in 1 year has helped to bring 
the office of President back into the high 
public esteem which the executive depart- 
ment of Government should have, but lost 
during previous administrations. 

If unemployment is higher now than dur- 
ing the peak boom of 1953, let's examine 
those factors, too. 

ess of the increase in the number 
of jobless, the number of employed ts also 
increasing. The State department of em- 
ployment estimates 58.000 persons are em- 
ployed in San Mateo County at this moment, 
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not including government workers, whereas 
the total just 2 years ago was only 46,000. 

Even though unemployment is generally 
higher here this time of the year because of 
weather conditions and buying slowdown, 
the employment office reports that the unem- 
ployment claims in San Mateo County are 
less than 2 percent of the total working force. 

Despite the shouts of “depression” and 
“collapse,” wages are at an alltime high in 
the United States, with no indication that 
they have begun to slide backwards. : 

We feel that anyone who takes the time to 
investigate today's conditions and can vis- 
ualize the prospects for 1954 will be able to 
see through the smokescreen that the alarm- 
ists and Sad Sams arè spreading. 

We believe that those who are yelling the 
loudest, and we include such loyal Ameri- 
cans as CIO President Walter Reuther and 
United States Senator Paur. Dovoras, might 
take a second look and consider whether they 
are really performing a public service by be- 
coming prophets of doom and inspiring the 
very fears which create psychological de- 
pressions. 


Hawaii Mission Annual Conference of 
Methodist Church Asked Statehood for 
Hawaii 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOSEPH R. FARRINGTON 


DELEGATE FROM HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 4, 1954 


Mr. FARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 
present for publication in the RECORD a 
resolution adopted on February 25 by 
the Hawaii Mission Annual Conference 
of the Methodist Church asking for ad- 
mission of Hawaii to the Union as a State 
and presenting the reasons therefor: 

RESOLUTION ON STATEHOOD FoR Hawart 


Whereas legislation admitting Hawaii to 
statehood is now before the United States 
Senate for early action; and 

Whereas the Hawaii Mission Conference 
and the General Conference of the Method- 
ist Church have endorsed statehood for Ha- 
wall on the ground that statehood will con- 
tribute to the moral and spiritual progress 
of the present Territory: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That this Hawali Mission Annual 
Conference strongly renews its support for 
statehood for Hawaii for the following rea- 
sons: - 

(a) We believe in the principle that local 
self-government by increasing the political 
responsibilities of the people increases also 
our civic responsibilities and inspires in us 
the ambition to develop our communities 
along progressive, sound, and helpful lines; 

(b) Local self-government by thus em- 

g the civic responsibilities of the 
people is a direct factor in training our citi- 
zens, young and old, in combating civic and 
social evils; 

(c) The Hawaii Mission Annual Confer- 
ence of the Methodist Church now in ses- 
sion is deeply and vitally interested in peace 
throughout this Pacific area. Elevation of 
Hawali to statehood will be a constructive 
move for peace. It will effectively answer 
the arguments and propaganda in the Com- 
munist countries of Asia and Europe that the 
United States of America is an imperialistic 
nation which holds residents of Asian origin 
in a colonial status; and be it further 
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Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the President of the United States, 
the President of the United States Senate, 
the chairman of the United States Senate 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
the Delegate to Congress from Hawail, the 
Governor of Hawali, the chairman of the 
Hawail Statehood Commission, and the press 
and radio. 

Bishop GERALD H. KENNEDY, 

* Warren THOMAS, 

Secretary, Hawaii Methodist Mission, 


Federal Support for Agricultural Research 
and Extension Work in New Jersey 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 4, 1954 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include herewith a memoran- 
dum prepared by Dr. William H. Martin, 
dean and director of the New Jersey 
Agricultural Experiment Station of Rut- 
gers University, supporting President 
Eisenhower's recommendation for in- 
creased grants for agricultural research 
and extension work. The article is as 
follows: 

FEDERAL Support FOR AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH 
AND EXTENSION WORK IN NEW JERSEY 

The New Jersey Agricultural Experiment 
Station and Extension Service are supported 
cooperatively by the State and Federal Gov- 
ernments. In addition, the research program 
draws considerable support from nonpublic 
sources, and the extension program in the 
counties is financed in part by county appro- 
priations. In recent years the non-Federal 
Tunds have been increased at a much faster 
rate than those appropriated by Congress. 
Federal-grant funds currently represent only 
about 10 percent of the total research budget 
and 18 percent of the extension budget. 
These grants are essential to the mainte- 
nance of a well-balanced program. 

The President's budget message for 1954-55 
includes recommended increases of $5,732,000 
in payments to the States for research work 
and $7,064,000 for extension work. This 
would mean an increase of $45,000 in New 
Jersey's research grant and $55,000 for exten- 
sion, 

RESEARCH 


Federal-grant funds are most valuable in 
the research program because they help to 
defray the cost of fundamental investiga- 
tions which are not so likely to interest State 
legislators or donors of private funds. Yet, 
without these fundamental studies, the well- 
spring of more immediately practical studies 
will dry up. The discovery of streptomycin, 
for example, was a direct outcome of a pro- 
gram of basic investigations in microbiology 
extending back for more than 30 years. Sim- 
fiarly, fundamental studies of plant nutri- 
tion carried on over many years in the plant 
physiology department are now finding wide 
practical application as a result of work in 
solls and horticulture which could not have 
been carried on without such a firm foun- 
dation of basic facts. 

Among the lines of work which might be 
undertaken if the President's proposed in- 
crease is approved by the Congress are the 
following: Fundamental studies of the bio- 
chemical processes which control plant 
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growth—aimed at increasing ylelds and qual- 
ity; basic studies of insect physiology aimed 
at improving methods of insect control; ex- 
panded investigations designed to increase 
the efficiency with which agricultural prod- 
ucts are marketed; expanded studies of the 
influence of agricultural chemicals on the 
quality of both fresh and processed foods, 
EXTENSION SERVICE 

The most desperate need of the New Jersey 
Extension Service is for a sizable increase in 
our operating funds for travel, printing, 
teaching materials and secretarial assistance. 
During the last 10 years the State appropria- 
tions for extension work in New Jersey have 
increased more than fivefold, and the county 
appropriations have more than doubled to 
keep pace with the shrinking dollar value and 
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to provide for needed expansion of the staff. 

this same 10-year period, Federal ex- 
tension funds in New Jersey have increased 
but little in total dollars. As a matter of 
fact, they are actually $7,000 lower in the 
current year than they were in 1950-51. To 
keep pace with the shrinking value of the 
dollar and the constantly increasing needs 
of the staff for teaching materials and other 
operating needs, the Federal extension funds 
would have had to be at least doubled in 
total dollars in this 10-year period, just to 
hold its own. 

It is obvious that any increase in Federal 
extension funds in New Jersey must be used 
first to bolster our State level operating 
budget, as pomted up in the following brief 
chart: 
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The New Jersey Extension Service ex- 
panded its field staff in 1953 by adding 10 
new field positlons—5 assistant agricultural 
agents, 2 assistant home agents, and 3 as- 
sistant 4-H agents. These were all new posi- 
tions and not replacements. Also, 2 spe- 
clallst positions were reactivated and 1 new 
specialist position was created in 1953. We, 
therefore, consider our present fleld staff of 
county agents adequate to handle the pres- 
ent, or even a somewhat expanded extension 
program. 

The New Jersey Extension Service has 
urgent need for several new specialist posi- 
tions to adequately support the expanded 
field staff and program. However, this need 
is definitely secondary to strengthening the 
operating budget. In fact, to add additional 
specialists without increasing the operating 
budget would only further aggravate an 
already very serious administrative problem. 

There is some discussion concerning the 
possibility of earmarking new funds for such 
specific purposes as expansion of field staff. 
The great need in New Jersey is for the tools 
and facilities to make effective the expanded 
staff currently being made available through 
county and State appropriations, 


RUTGERS UNIVERSITY, 
New Brunswick, N. J., March 3, 1954. 
Hon, Perer FRELINGHUYSEN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Me. FRELINGHUYSEN: I enclose a 
Memorandum in which I have tried to set 
forth as briefly as possible the real need of 
the New Jersey Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion and Extension Service for the increased 
Federal grants recommended in President 
Eisenhower's budget. As I am sure you 
realize, these agencies in New Jersey are 
counterparts of similar organizations asso- 
ciated with the land-grant colleges of each 
of the 48 States, as well as Alaska, Hawaii, 
and Puerto Rico. Thus, the investment of a 
relatively minor sum, less than $13 million, 
by the Federal Government can have far- 
reaching beneficial results in each of our 
States and Territories. 

Anything you can do to bring about favor- 
able action on these two items will be a 
real service, not only to your own constitu- 
ents but to the general welfare of the coun- 
try. I am sure you will agree that agricul- 
tural research represents one of the most 
profitable investments that can be made of 
public funds, 


If you have any questions about these 
matters, I shall be very happy to answer 
them. 

Cordially yours, 
W. H. MARTIN, 
Dean and Director. 


Prayers of Hawaii's People Ask Favorable 
Action on Statehood ~ 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOSEPH R. FARRINGTON 


DELEGATE FROM HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 4, 1954 


Mr. FARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 
Present for publication in the Recorp a 
statement recently issued by Chairman 
C. Nils Tavares of the Hawaii statehood 
commission solemnly asking the people 
of Hawaii to join in prayer for thé adop- 
tion of legislation now pending in Con- 
gress to admit Hawaii to the Union as 
a State. 

Mr. Tavares’ appeal is an eloquent 
manifestation of how deeply the people 
of Hawaii feel on the question of state- 
hood. It follows: 


The people of Hawali have now tried al- 
most everything they legitimately can to 
further their crusade for political justice 
and full recognition of their political ma- 
turity. They want to receive the fullest 
rights and privileges of citizenship which 
they have so fully and arduously earned, and 
they want also to assume the full responsi- 
bilities and burdens of that citizenship. 
For them there is no desire for mere ma- 
terial advantage—no acceptance of a com- 
monwealth status whereby, in return for 
shirking the full burden of national taxes, 
they would receive, forsooth, an ersatz sub- 
stitute for the priceless rights and privileges 
they seek. 

They are for statehood, not merely in order 
to better themselves economically or 
Iitically, but because they truly believe that 
it will also benefit the entire Nation, es 
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Pecially in ite relations with foreign coun- 
tries and in its world leadership. 

But there is one all-powerful source whose 
help I believe they have not yet adequately 
Sought. I believe that the overwhelming 
majority of Hawaii's people are deeply reli- 
Blous and that they deeply believe in the 
Power of prayer, as I do. And so, not as a 
Publicity stunt, not with pomp and ceré- 
Mony or nolsy fanfare, but humbly, in the 
Quite of their homes and churches, I urge 
them to pray now and every day to the God 
We all believe in, that He may guide the 
Members of both Houses of the Congress of 
the United States and help them to decide 
this question in a manner which will be, not 
in our sole selfish interest, but in the best 
interests of all the people of the United 

tates, 

We are not so selfish that we would ask for 
Statehood if we did not believe it would also 
be for the benefit of the entire Nation. And 
80, believing as we do in the righteousness 
and justice of our cause, and with a firm 
faith and resolution that we, the people of 
Hawaii, shall always prove ourselves worthy 
Of the grave responsibilities and priceless 
rights and privileges of statehood if our 
Plea be granted, let us humbly ask our God to 
guide our legislators to a truly just and 
righteous decision on this issue. And let us 
also ask all of our friends throughout the 
Mainland to pray with us in this spirit. 

C. NILS TAVARES. 


Bender’s Plen Sound to Cet These Taxes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF ONIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 16,1954 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, under 

on to extend my remarks, I in- 

sert in the Appendix of the Recor the 

following editorial from the Cleveland 
News of Monday, February 22, 1954: 

BENDER'S Pian Sounp TO Cur THESE TAXES 


'The special excise taxes on telephone calls 
On railroad tickets are the two types of 
excise tax which the general public dislikes 
most, judging from results of the Ameri- 
dan Institute of Public Opinion. 


The 25 percent tax on long distance tele- 
Phone calls and the 15 percent surcharge 
©n local phone service, as well as the 15 
Percent transportation tax, are levies im- 

during World War II to discourage 
Civilian use of utility services whose capac- 
ities at that time were strained by defense 
requirements. 

The rates imposed on communication and 
Fail transportation were generally higher 

excise tax rates placed on most other 
articles, including luxuries, 

Continuation of these high rates has re- 

ited in gross discrimination against users 
Sf telephones and railroad service. 

Congressman Gronc H. BENDER of Cleve- 
land, has introduced what we consider a 
air bin to reduce these excise tax levies gen- 
"Tally to a level of 10 percent. 

This is a reduction which has an excellent 

ance of approval of the Congress, which, 
at the Eisenhower administration's sugges- 

n, is now making a complete overhaul of 

excise tax structure. 

Mr. Brnper’s complaints against the 
Present high telephone and railroad excises 
re well considered and it is to be hoped 
Congress will consider them likewise. 
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Is the Massive Retaliation Policy a Dan- 
gerous Gamble, Playing Into the Hands 
of the Kremlin Extremists? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUSTINE B. KELLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 4, 1954 


Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, although it has received very 
little public discussion, a streng under- 
current of deep concern is now evident 
amcng Members of Congress of both 
parties over the policy of massive re- 
taliation enunciated earlier this year by 
Secretary of State John Foster Dulles. 

The so-called New Look in our mili- 
tary and defense strategy as outlined by 
the Secretary calls for primary depend- 
ence upon a great capacity to retaliate, 
instantly, by means and at places of our 
own choosing in case of any renewed out- 
break of aggression. 

Considering the far-reaching shift in 
American policy which this pronounce- 
ment appeared to indicate, it is unfor- 
tunate that there has, been so little dis- 
cussion of it by responsible military as 
well as diplomatic officials of the admin- 
istration or any clear-cut definition of 
just what the policy is supposed to mean. 

I have withheld comment on this mat- 
ter up to now in the hopes that some 
such clear-cut definition might be forth- 
coming. I think now that the time has 
come when the Eisenhower administra- 
tion should either clarify or withdraw 
this policy pronouncement before it sets 
off the very disaster it is intended to 
prevent—that is, a global atomic war of 
total obliteration. 

I believe this policy strengthens the 
power of both the Russian military ex- 
tremists itching to expand the Soviet 
empire by force and the Communist po- 
litical theorists in Russia who believe 
unquestioningly in the Marx-Lenin 
teachings based on European conditions 
of a half century or more ago when wars 
were considered fairly normal and not 
very destructive affairs. 

As the Dulles policy—which presum- 
ably also is the Eisenhower policy—now 
stands, it is a threat to make a world- 
wide atomic war out of any new Korea, 
to drop atomic bombs on Peiping if the 
Chinese Communists invade Indochina, 
or to atomize Moscow if Russia were to 
march against Iran or any other neigh- 
bor. 

This may or may not be what the 
Secretary meant to imply, but that’s 
what everyone takes it to mean. Pre- 
sumably the Russians take it to mean 
that, too. If so, it could be a dangerous 
gamble—perhaps an almost suicidal 
dare, playing right into the hands of 
the crazy men of the Kremlin. 

The leaders of Russian communism 
have always pretended—and some of 
them like Malenkov may even believe— 
that the West wants to attack them 
and wipe them out. That line has 
been sold to the Russian people for 37 
years. 
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It has been their excuse, if not their 
reason, for blocking every attempt to 
reach a real peace. Even during the 
height of World War U when we were 
pouring billions in lend-lease aid into 
Russia, they often treated us more like 
potential enemies than as allies. Though 
our allies, they never acted as our 
friends and never reciprocated our ef- 
forts to be friends, for they maintained 
an official suspicion that such a friend- 
ship was ideologically impossible. You 
must remember that they had been Hit- 
ler's allies, too, for a while. 

Since World War I they have painted 
us in the same colors in which they 
painted the Nazis. And they have waged 
an intensive and unrelentingly savage 
hate campaign against us among their 
own people. 

The question is how seriously do they 
take their own propaganda. Do they 
really believe it? If so, is it possible 
that they might seize on the Dulles pro- 
nouncement as their signal to rain 
atomic bombs on us at the first sign of 
any localized aggression anywhere in the 
world. Would they or would they not be 
likely to do that in the belief they were 
acting in self-defense? : 

Those are some of the question this 
“new look” raises—vital questions which 
deserve thoughtful and well-considered 
answers from the administration. 

For myself, I believe the policy of this 
country should be one of continuing to 
organize the strength of the whole free 
world to stop aggression, but not to go 
out inviting global atomic war over 
minor-league skirmishes or border inci- 
dents, not to stand on a vague and un- 
clear policy which seems to convey to 
the suspicious denizens of the Kremlin 
that we are as trigger happy as they 
are. And by all means we should cer- 
tainly take no stand which might in- 
vite an atomic Pearl Harbor in our own 
cities the minute pro- and anti-Commu- 
nist regimes in some far corner of the 
sarin start a local war against each 
other, 


President’s Day, March 4, 1954 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 2, 1954 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent heretofore 
granted me so to do, I first wish to 
thank our distinguished Chaplain, Rev. 
Bernard Braskamp, D. D., for offering 
the following prayer at the opening of 
the House this morning. You will note 
therein he specifically remembered the 
Office of the President of the United 
States: 

© Thou who art the beneficient and su- 
preme ruler of the universe and the guid- 
ing intelligence in the life of men and na- 
tions we rejoice that here in our beloved 
country Thou hast ordained and established 
sovereignty by the free will of the people. 
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Grant that our citizens may always have 
a lofty conception of the Presidency, render- 
ing unto him, who occupies this exalted posi- 
tion, that respect, reverence, honor, and 
encouragement to which his sacred ofice 
entities him. 

May all the Members of the Congress, who 
are jolned with the President in the exercise 
of Government rule in the fear of God and 
be given that favor and influence, with the 
people they represent, which come from do- 
ing justiy, loving mercy, and walking humbly 
with the Lord. 

Wit. Thou hear and answer our petitions 
us we dally pray for our fellow Members who 
are absent from this Chamber by reason of 
illness and who need thy healing ministry. 

In Christ's name we pray. Amen, 


Mr. Speaker, in the city of Compton, 
in the great 23d District of California, 
which I represent this my 8th year in 
this great legislative body, is the Com- 
mittee for Presidents’ Day appropri- 
ately and devotedly chaired and directed 
by Mr. Hal Fischer, whose two letters to 
me dated February 22, 1954, I am pleased 
to herewith set forth: 

COMMITTEE FOR PRESIDENTS’ DAY, 
Compton, Calif., February 22, 1954. 
The Honorable CLYDE DOYLE, 
1030 New House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN DoyLe: Regarding our 
conversation of Saturday, here are some of 
the germane facts regarding Presidents’ Day. 

To date, we know that Presidents’ Day, 
March 4, will be recognized officially by 28 
governors of the States, most by proclama- 
tion and a few by official statement. Our 
Governor Knight is supporting the day as 
well. Also the day will be recognized by 
the mayors of some of the larger cities, in- 
cluding Los Angeles, where Mayor Poulson 
has already issued his proclamation. 

The proclamations and statements call for 
prayers in the churches and at official gath- 
erings on this day for the President of the 
United States. In schools, which remain 
open, the children will be doing many forms 
of demonstration of the lives and deeds of 
all our Presidents. 

Today on coast-to-coast television and 
radio, four of Compton’s school children ap- 
peared on the Art Linkletter House Party 
dressed as George and Martha Washington 
and James and Dolly Madison. In thou- 
sands of schools all over the country students 
bei participate on March 4 in these activi- 

es 


It is only fitting and proper that on Presi- 
dent's Day that in both Houses of Congress 
a special prayer should be offered for our 
President, for ours is a Nation founded with 
a belief in the Almighty and continuing 
under Him. I am sure that your colleagues 
in Congress, and especially our fine Members 
of the Senate from California will concur 
and cooperate in the proper arrangements 
for this day. 

Millions of school students are hoping for 
the President to deliver a TV-radio message 
on this day, not just this year, but every 
President, every year. It would be a fine 
gesture toward better Americanism. 

Our deep thanks and very best wishes to 
you and your colleagues in Washington. 

Sincerely yours, 


HAL FISCHER, 
Director, Committee jor Presidents’ Day. 


COMMITTEE ron PRESIDENTS’ Dar, 
Compton, Calif., February 22, 1954. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: This other note is the 
formal one. 

The Art Linkletter show went over great 
today. I hope you were able to see it. It 
3 coast-to-coast on both radio and tele- 

n. 
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We should have between 33 to 35 States 
by March 4. 

If the President would accede to the TV- 
radio message to the children and other 
youth of the Nation, it would indeed be a 
fine thing. 

Mrs. Tibby will be back from the educa- 
tion conventlon tomorrow and we hope for 
good news. 

Anyone who has contact with Presidents’ 
Day, the parents and our educators and our 
governors, seem to feel it is a good thing 
for America. We will never allow it to be- 
come a partisan tool; so far no attempt has 
been made to do this. We are supported 
as well by good Democrats as by good Re- 
publicans, We don't even mention the Pres- 
ident by name; we don't suggest any Presi- 
dents to be studied. That is for each school 
to decide on this day. Certain sections of 
the country will favor some special President 
or Presidents that is their business. It may 
be because that President or Presidents had 
some special meaning or close relationship 
with that section or State. 

I will keep you further advised. I have a 
special prayer that the Chaplains of both 
Houses will have these prayers for the Presi- 
dent on March 4. For myself, personally, 
it doesn't matter that Presidents“ Day suc- 
ceed or fail—but for my children and all the 
other children of America it is another im- 
portant matter. I think I know what Amer- 
ica means, I want them to love it and pro- 
tect it for themselves and their children. 
That's why I feel that success for Presidents’ 
Day is important. I firmly believe that a 
Presidential message on March 4 is as im- 
portant, no, more important than any other 
matter at hand. 

My deep thanks and prayers for your suc- 
cess in this matter, 

Cordially, 
Hat. 


Also, his most recent letter to me on 

the subject, dated March 1, 1954: 
COMMITTEE FOR PRESIDENT'S Day, 
Compton, Calif., March 1, 1954. 

Drar CONGRESSMAN: With the addition of 
proclamations from the Governors of Ili- 
nois, Indiana, and Ohio today, the present 
score is 33 States supporting President's Day, 
most of them by proclamation and a few by 
official statements (in States where procla- 
mations are not issued). 

I have not as yet heard from you as to 
what success you might have had in Wash- 
ington for prayers for the President in both 
Houses, but, knowing you, I certainly 
haven't lost one lota of hope. 

I have seen some of the work to be done 
in the schools in advance, and it really is 
wonderful. And there is no partisanship as 
far as politics is concerned, and never will be. 
Whereas news reports may be biased and 
confusing, here we have a method of tech- 
ing In painless, wholesome form the kind of 
stuff of which good Americans are made. 

I am hoping to hear from you with good 
news. 

In the meantime, my very best of good 
wishes to the best Congressman this side of 
the Atlantic. 

Cordially yours, 
Hat FISCHER, 


Following is the proclamation for 
Presidents’ Day forwarded to me by Mr, 
Fisher: 

PROCLAMATION FoR Presipents’ Dar 

Whereas the free peoples of this Nation 
and the world are faced with their greatest 
trials for the survival of their free way of 
life; and 

Whereas it is necessary to place in the 
hands of the citizens of this Nation their 
due responsibilities for the upholding and 
maintaining of the American free way of 
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life and the general welfare of this Nation; 
and 


Whereas the Office of the President of the 
United States of America is the highest 
and most important station which a citizen 
may attain, and it is the living and working 
symbol of the American flag and the Consti- 
tution of the United States of America; and 

Whereas religion is our most vital asset, 
and our Nation was founded on the authority 
of our Creator as the yery foundation of our 
“life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness ; and 

Whereas it is refreshing to remember and 
reaffirm our faith in God and our system of 
delegated authority under Him: 

Now, therefore, be it hereby proclaimed 
that the 4th day of March be set aside and 
designated Presidents’ Day in honor of the 
Office of the President of these United States 
of America, and that prayers be urged in all 
places of worship, in homes, and at all pub- 
lic gatherings on that day for Divine guid- 
ance of our Chief Executive and the contin- 
uance of the freedoms guaranteed under the 
American flag by the Constitution of the 
United States of America; that all schools 
be urged to engage in projects relative to 
Presidents of the United States; and that 
all interested organizations prepare sultable 
programs for the occasion, 


Mr. Speaker, this is the text of the 
proclamation referred to in Mr. Fisher's 
letters tome. His letters to me will show 
the remarkable and, I think, very appro- 
priate and prompt progress which the 
splendid objective of this Committee for 
Presidents“ Day has made throughout 
our great Nation in the matter of atten- 
tion by Governors of the States. You 
will note that his letter of February 22, 
1954, says: 

To date, we know that Presidents’ Day, 
March 4, will-be recognized officially by 28 
Governors of the States, most by proclama- 
tion and a few by official statement, 


In asking my friend and constituent, 
Mr. Fisher, for an outline of appropriate 
comment about each President of the 
United States, I received from him, and 
am pleased to present, the following 
text: 

PRESIDENTS ON PARADE 

1. George Washington, President, 1789: 
“I was a general, first President of the United 
States and Founding Father. I saw 13 Colo- 
nies become a free nation. I am remembered 
as ‘First in war, first in peace, and first in 
the hearts of my countrymen.’ I married 
Martha Custis, a widow with two children.” 

2. Thomas Jefferson, President, 1801: 
“I declared that all men are created equal. 
I believed in free schools, religious liberty, 
and everybody's right to speak his mind. 
I was champion of the rights of America and 
to vote their own taxes. I am responsible 
for our system of dollars and cents. I was 
the first President to wear long trousers in- 
stead of knee breeches, I believed America 
would always remain great U Americans were 
tree to seek the truth.“ 

3. James Madison, President, 1809: “I am 
called the Father of the Constitution. I was 
present during the War of 1812 when Brit- 
ish soldiers came ashore and burned the 
White House. It was during this war that 
the Star-Spangled Banner was inspired with 
the defense of Fort McHenry. I married 
Dorothea Todd, known as Dolly Madison, a 
wonderful hostess and the life of any party.” 

4. James Monroe, President, 1817: “I be- 
came President during a period known as 
Era of good feeling“ America and England 
disarmed. Florida was bought from Spain. 
The Missouri Compromise brought Missouri 
in as a slave State and Maine as a free State. 
The Monroe Doctrine warned Europe to seek 
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no more colonies in the New World known 
to us as our beloved America.” 

5. John Adams, President, 1825: “During 
my term, roads and canals were spread into 
the West. As Congressman, I brought peti- 
tions to the Capital against slavery.” 

6. Andrew Jackson, President, 1829: “At 
13 I was a Revolutionary soldier. I was for 
the great laboring. and producing classes. 
I studied law. I helped to write the Ten- 
nessee State constitution. In the War of 
1812—won battle at New Orleans as General 
of Army. I am known as ‘Old Hickory.’ I 
believed that the Federal Union had to be 
Preserved.” 

7. John Tyler, President, 1841: “I was the 
first Vice President to become President. 
My occupation was lawyer and Governor of 
Virginia.” 

8. James Polk, President, 1845: “I was first 
“dark horse’ to run for President. My slogan 
Was ‘All of Texas and all of Oregon.” I set- 
tled the boundary line now in existence— 
United States-Canadian line. 1 fought Mex- 
ico over the Texas boundary line.” 

9. Zachary Taylor, President, 1849: “I was 
40 years a soldier, fighting Indians and was 
a hero in the war with Mexico. I was called 
Old Rough and Ready. I died while dedi- 
cating the Washington Monument and Mil- 
lard Fillmore, who was Vice President, step- 
Ped into my shoes at a time when slavery 
Was coming to boll. Fillmore signed the 
“Pugutive Slave Act“ to return runaway 
Slaves to the South.” 

Student council chairman reads: “During 
Franklin Pierce as President 1853, and James 
Buchanan, President 1857, controversy 
Teigned over the slave issue. It was a fore- 
Warning of the Civil War that was soon to 
Come—the Union began to fall apart. This 
Ushered in:“ 

10. Abraham Lincoln, President, 1861: “I 
Was known at ‘Honest Abe.’ I was a lawyer. 
I went to Congress, debated against Stephen 
A. Douglas against slavery. I won the hand 
Of Mary Todd, but lost the debate with 
Douglas. Four years of Civil War lay ahead. 
My cabinet was against me, but I struggled 
On—freed the slaves and declared at Get- 
tysburg, that ‘government of the people, by 

people and for the people must not 
Perish from the earth!“ 

11. Ulysses S. Grant, President, 1869: 1 
Was a West Point graduate, a Cavalry officer. 

Was considered lazy,“ and having little 
Push when a child. I was a leader in the 

Orthern Army and stuck out a battle until 

Won. Lee surrendered. The motto on my 
tomb at New York City reads ‘Let there be 
Peace’. 

Student council chairman reads: “During 

Utherford B. Hayes’ Presidency in 1877, Civil 

Tvice was improved and telephone and 
Phonograph were invented. Trade unions 
Were growing. 

"Chester A. Arthur became President in 
1881. He started a Navy of steel ships.” 

12. Grover Cleveland, President, 1885: “I 
Was the only President married in the White 
House. Bank failures worried me. I be- 

ed that a ‘public office is a public trust’.” 

13. Benjamin Harrison, President, 1889: “I 
Was the last President to wear a beard, and 
e first to sign papers under an electric 

Eht. I went to a log schoo) house.” 
14. William McKinley, President, 1897: 
e Spanish American war was fought and 
pn bringing the Philippines and Puerto 
Satay in as American Ielands. My slogan 
as ‘a full dinner pail’ I was the third 
ident to die by an assassin's bullet. 
3 Teddy Roosevelt, President, 1909: “I 
sae a city boy with a rich father. I won fame 
the, cowpuncher, roughrider, and hero of 
Y. common people. J was Governor of New 
are My motto wae ‘Speak softly and carry 
5 ig stick.’ I battled for meat inspection 

d pure-food laws.” 

Student council chairman reads: “Wil- 
hos Howard Taft became President in 1909, 
ut Was better known as the Chief Justice 

the Supreme Court.” 
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16. Woodrow Wilson, President, 1913: “I 
was a teacher at Princeton University and 
Governor of New Jersey. 1 taught gov- 
ernment and became Princeton's president. 
I was reelected in 1916 because I kept us 
out of war. World War I was fought and 
won. I hoped for a League of Nations to 
end future wars. It failed, but I died be- 
lieving someday world peace would really 
come.” 

17. Calvin Coolidge, President, 1923: “I 
am known for my sour face and dry wit. 
I was a farmer boy and I went from Gov- 
ernor’s chair to Vice Presidency under War- 
ren G. Harding, who was President for 2 
years (1921-23). I was thrifty and con- 
servative—a man of few words. My slogan 
was ‘Keep cool with Coolidge.’” 

18. Herbert Hoover, President, 1929: “I was 
the son of an Iowa blacksmith. I was a 
mining engineer and was elected to the 
Presidency from California. I headed relief 
in Belgium during World War I. Food for 
the starving. I was wartime food boss in 
the United States in 1917. I served as Sec- 
retary of Commerce and finally President. 
Slogan was ‘A chicken in every pot.“ 

Business crashed—the big depression 
started. 

19. Franklin D. Roosevelt, President, 1933: 
“I am a New Dealer and a friend of the 
poor. I told the people the only thing 
to fear is fear itself. I ushered in old 
people's retirement money. I proclaimed 
four freedoms—freedom of speech, worship, 
want, and fear. I married Teddy Roosevelt's 
niece, Eleanor, who became famous going 
everywhere to see how people lived. con- 
tracted polio, but I had the will not to be an 
invalid. I was elected President four times.” 

20. Harry S. Truman, President, 1945: 1 
am a Fair Dealer. I never knew when I 
was licked. I was Senator from Missouri, 
and when I was Vice President I fell heir 
to the Presidency after Franklin Roosevelt's 
death. 

“The atom bomb fell on Japan and World 
War Il ended. The United Nations began. 
During this period the White House was 
redone, after 31 familles—since 1800. 

21, Dwight D. Eisenhower, President, 1952: 
“I am of humble parentage. I graduated 
from West Point. Both parties wanted me 
as their candidate for the Presidency. I was 
elected in 1952—at a time when we were 
fighting a cold war, when men have fear in 
their hearts and we need much courage. The 
eyes of the whole world are upon America 
to lead the way to peace. 

“I am a praying President and I believe 
in all the ideals that have been set by our 
past Presidents. I am a national hero—a 
general known the world over.” 


Tam sure, gentleman, that you are not 
only pleased to read of this remarkable 
and appropriate development in recogni- 
tion of, and in honor of, President's Day, 
but I feel assured from what some of you 
have already told me that you will con- 
sider it a privilege to encourage the rec- 
ognition of this day in the communities 
which each of you so ably, and with such 
distinguished service, represent. 


Hon. Wright Patman, of Texas 


SPEECH 


or 
HON. SAM RAYBURN 
OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 3, 1954 
Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, today 


marks the 25th anniversary of the serv- 
ices of WRIGHT PATMAN in this House. 
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During these years he has been a dili- 
gent, able, and wise statesman. No man 
has labored more hours in valuable serv- 
ice to his district nor his country than 
WRIGHT Par MAN. 

He is a gentleman as well as a states- 
man. All of Texas joins his district in 
pride of having him as a citizen of our 
great State. 


Statement by William G. McKinley, Na- 
tional Executive Committeeman, the 
American Legion, Jersey City, N. J. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 4, 1954 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend and revise my re- 
marks, I am including herewith a state- 
ment made at breakfast this morning to 
the New Jersey congressional] delegation 
by William G. McKinley, national execu- 
tive committeeman, the American Le- 
gion, Jersey City, N. J. This statement 
represents informally the present views 
of the New Jersey department of the 
American Legion, and for that reason it 
should be of considerable general inter- 
est. Mr. McKinley's remarks follow: 

Nineteen hundred and fifty-four is an an- 
niversary, for it brings us together for the 
tenth of these annual breakfasts. As orig- 
inated in 1945 we have continued to meet 
here each year not only for the pleasure of 
a social get-together but because it gives us 
opportunity to briefly set forth certain prob- 
lems for mutual consultation, 

Ten years ago we had a specific problem 
a New Jersey problem. We needed a Vet- 
erans’ Administration general medical and 
surgical hospital in our State to care for the 
hospital load of New Jersey veterans and 
of the greater metropolitan area. 

Through your help in the Congress and 
on the Washington scene we now bave that 
hospital in operation. It is a beautiful in- 
stitution, well managed, and a credit to the 
Veterans’ Administration, It cost upward 
of $25 million of taxpayers money to build 
and is costing annually about $4,800,000 to 
operate currently 850 beds, serving about 
7,500 patients per year. Looking at our orig- 
inal forecasts of 1945, we were uncannily 
accurate m our estimate of bed require- 
ments and load in this year of 1954. We 
hit it right on the nose. 

HOSPITALS AND NON-SERVICE-CONNECTED CASES 

In any discussion of this kind where time 
is the important element, it is very difficult 
to set down in brief words the important 
facts stripped of nonessential arguments 
and documentation and to give to you as 
legislators the basic information which you 
want to know. 

Recently, Mr. Darrell Huff, a writer on eco- 
nomic subjects, published a book entitled 
„How to Lie with Statistics.” In that book 
he coined a word: “Statisticulate” and de- 
fined a statistical liar as a Stätisticulator.“ 
Well, we do not propose to statisticulate this 
morning. 

As you know, the Veterans’ Administration 
medical program has been under severe and 
sustained attack. The particular object of 
attack has been the care of so-called non- 
service-connected cases in Veterans’ Admin- 
istration general medical and surgical hospi- 
tals on the basis of a declaration of inability 
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to pay by the veteran patient. If ever there 
was a prime example of statisticulation or 
lying with statistics it is in the arguments 
advanced for the discontinuance of the 
treatment of non-service-connected cases, 

Actually, there has been no substantial or 
material proof submitted by any reputable 
witnesses that there is widespread and fla- 
grant abuse of non-service-connected hospi- 
tal care by wealthy and affluent veterans. 
Those who make such charges have been 
given more than mere opportunity to come 
forward and state their cases. They have 
been specifically requested to do so by the 
House Veterans’ Affairs Committee and have 
not only failed to prove their claims—they 
have refused to do so. 

On the other hand, the American Legion 
has submitted to the House Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee a detailed report of bedside in- 
terviews of non-service-connected cases in 
most of the larger Veterans’ Administration 
general medical and surgical hospitals. The 
American Legion will shortly amplify their 
preliminary report with additional source in- 
terviews. The results of this basic research 
is revealing and conclusive in establishing 
complete rebuttal to most of the major alle- 
gations of abuse advanced by opponents of 
the program. 

Foremost of these charges of abuse allege 
that the Veterans’ Administration makes no 
investigation of the inability-to-pay state- 
ment made by the veteran applicant. This 
is only relatively true. But it is quite un- 
truthful as generally stated. 

For example: Over half of the non-service- 
connected cases in hospitals are veterans of 
the part 111 benefit classification. That is, 
they are pensioners under the provisions of 
Public Law 12, suffering from physical dis- 
abilities rendering them unemployable and 
without material income from other sources. 
When such a veteran applies for hospital care 
this fact is known to the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration. The Veterans’ Administration 
knows that such pensionees are indigents 
and as such are unable to pay for private 
hospital care. This fact was established by 
investigations incident to the pension award 
and by physical examination. They are 
charity cases. 

Of the remainder of non-service-connected 
cases in hospitals, a major portion of these 
are service-connected compensation cases 
seeking hospital care for other than their 
rated disability, such as a service-connected 
amputee being hospitalized for pneumonia 
non-service-connected. When such a vet- 
eran applies for hospital care, this fact is 
known to the Veterans! Administration. 
Disabled veterans living wholly or in part 
on disability compensation are certainly 
prima facie unable to pay for private hos- 
pital care for any severe illness of extended 
nature, 


This leaves a small minority of veterans 
who apply for hospital care without any 
prior claim and solely on their statement 
of inability to pay. 

Therefore, to allege that the Veterans’ 
Administration admits non-service-con- 
nected cases into their hospitals willy-nilly 
is not true. They have a pretty good idea 
of the ability-to-pay status of their patients 
based on thelr own resources. 

If anyone desires to statisticulate on these 
statements, complete documentation will be 
found in the 1953 reports of the House Vet- 
erans Affairs Committee, particularly the 
Kearney Subcommittee on Hospitals. 

One of the most malicious of current 
charges on non-service-connected cases is 
that Veterans’ Administration hospitals are 
havens for common drunkards. An out- 
standing example of statistical lying is con- 
tained in the March issue of Reader's Di- 
gest by an obscure writer obviously using 
handouts for his source. This statisticu- 
lator says that thousands of alcoholics are 
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treated each year in Veterans’ Administra- 
tion hospitals, The statement clearly im- 
plies that some major portion of cases are 
common drunks. 

The turnover of general medical and sur- 
gical cases runs somewhere near 400,000 
cases per year throughout the country. 
Therefore, if 1 percent of these cases were 
alcoholics, these would summate to about 
4,000 cases. The statement of thousands 
of cases would be relatively true but the 
implication as printed in the story is false 
and intended to mislead the reader, 

Alcoholism is regarded by the medical pro- 
fession as a human ailment. It is like some 
forms of narcoticism; a habit-forming com- 
plex usually associated with other physical 
weaknesses or morbid condition. Undoubt- 
edly, alcoholism is a complex in some cases 
both service-connected and non-service- 
connected treated in Veterans’ Administra- 
tion hospitals Just as it is a complex in gen- 
eral medical practice. We cannot find in our 
research of diagnosis of non-service-con- 
nected cases In hospitals any specific case of 
alcoholism standing alone, 

The Veterans! Administration has complete 
and detailed records of diagnoses of all pa- 
tients treated by them in all categories of 
their hospitals. These records are available 
to legitimate researchers and are now a sub- 
stantial source for establishing morbidity 
and mortality data on life in this country. 

To the Members of the Congress, therefore, 
we say that there is no substantial case for 
the contention that veterans are abusing 
their legal right to care in Veterans’ Admin- 
istration hospitals for any cause whatsoever. 
It is our studied opinion that there is no 
need for any material change in present laws. 

We suggest to the Members of Congress 
who are importuned to change these laws 
and wreck the Veterans’ Administration hos- 
pital program that you beware of statisicula- 
tors on this subject. 

A further comment seems of interest to 
the Members of Congress. 

Because of these charges of failure to in- 
vestigate the truth or falsity of the inability 
to pay statement, the Veterans’ Administra- 
‘tion last November changed the form 10-P-10 
application for hospitalization to include 
and require a statement of economic status 
of the applicant, It may be yet too early to 
firmly determine the effect of this change. 
We can say, however, insofar as New Jersey 
is concerned, we do not note any marked 
reluctance on the part of veterans to provide 
the Information or to decline hospitalization 
because this information is requested. 

In closing this phase of the discussion, we 
should like to repeat what we said last year. 

If the United States Veterans’ Administra- 
tion is to be expected to serve the purpose 
for which it was created, it must soon be freed 
from the constant and vicious harassment 
to which it has been subjected over these 
past 10 years. 

No one agency of the Government has been 
so thoroughly investigated, reinvestigated, 
supervised, reorganized, threatened with dis- 
integrations, and kept In a state of turmoil 
and confusion as to policy and future 
existence. 

Tt is almost a miracle that this great and 
sprawling bureaucracy is able to function as 
well as it does under the burden of charges 
and countercharges continuously hurled at 
it. It is a wonder that any competent ad- 
ministrators are willing to take on responsi- 
bility for leadership at the price in recrimi- 
nation and abuse they must accept for their 
service to this country. 

We submit in all candor and reason that 
no great organization such as the Veterans’ 
Administration can possibly plan and carry 
into effect any program while powder kegs 
are planted in every nook and cranny for the 
Purpose of blowing it apart. 

If the Congress wishes to co one simple 
thing above all others to raise the efficiency 
and lower the cost of this agency, to restore 
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morale among its thousands of loyal employ- 
ees, and to give to it the sense of confidence 
necessary to successful operation, then stop 
the incessant meddling in its affairs and 
give it a reasonable breathing spell to level 
off. 

AMERICANISM 

The Congress has been engaged in a num- 
ber of activities dealing with internal affairs 
of our country, particularly as affects loyalty 
to our American Institutions and the main- 
tenance of internal security for our constl- 
tutional form of government. 

It is our opinion that efforts to repeal or 
materially alter the McCarran-Walter Act 
should be resisted and that act permitted 
a longer test of its provisions. It is con- 
ceded that some Inequities are appearing in 
the quota system for admission of immi- 
grants to this country which may require 
adjustment as experience shall indicate. 

This act, however, took nearly 5 years to 
compose based upon extensive hearings at 
which more than a thousand witnesses rep- 
resenting all phases of civil life were heard, 
It represents also nearly 50 years of immi- 
gration experience. 

We believe this act is basically sound and 
should be thoroughly tested before major 
alteration is attempted. 

We believe that the various committees 
of the Congress engaged in investigation of 
subversive activities should receive contin- 
ued support. 

The discovery and prosecution of conspir- 
acy and treason under our criminal law is 
most difficult, The only alternative is a re- 
ee exposure of these activities to public 
view, 

Granted that there is a minority right pro- 
tected by our Constitution to espouse un- 
popular causes or to freely inquire into all 
matters of knowledge and intelligence, this 
right does not extend to the protection of 
conspiracy against the State nor protect 
treason under the cloak of various special 
types of freedoms designed as a shield for 
such activity. 

No person need fear the truth. The only 
person who needs to fear these investiga- 
tions are those having some evil to conceal. 

If certain rough and tumble methods are 
employed by congressional committees on 
occasion, it is only because the subject mat- 
ter can be handled in no other graceful way. 
While we may not always admire the meth- 
ods, we applaud the result. 

The Senate recently concluded a lengthy 
debate on the proposed Bricker amendment 
to the Constitution designed to prevent trea- 
ties from becoming self-operating internal 
law in the United States. 

Despite the failure to pass a suifable con- 
stitutional amendment to restrict law by 
treaty we remain firm in our conviction 
that such a constitutional provision should 
be adopted. 

We urge that congressional study of this 
question be continued. 

FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


In the field of foreign affairs we remain 
in firm support of United Nations as an ac- 
ceptable form of world order at this time. 
We believe, however, that some of the activi- 
ties of subordinate agencies and commis- 
sions of United Nations need to be closely 
scrutinized and held within proper bounds 
in the dessimination of propaganda designed 
to subvert national institutions and favor 
absolute world government. 

We are firmly opposed to the admission of 
so-called Red China into the United Nations 
or recognized as a government worthy of 
association in the affairs of civilized nations, 

NATIONAL SECURITY 

We favor continued development of the 
efficiency of our Armed Forces with greater 
accentuation upon the improvement of Re- 
serve components, We should not be lulled 
again into a state of disarmament or permit 
our Armed Forces to become Ineffective in 
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an emergency through lack of continued 
training and perfection in the military arts. 

We believe that universal military train- 
ing of our youth should be made a basic 
policy of our defense structure as soon as 
practicable. 

We favor the recommended creation of a 
specialized school for the training of career 
Air Corps officers. We believe that since air- 
power le now a highly specialized field and a 
major arm of the defense of our country, 
there is need for an advanced academy—a 
West Point or an Annapolis of the Air—to 
train the personnel that must command our 
Air Force. 


Address by Mr. Stanley Gewirtz Before 
the Washington, D. C., Region of the 
Aviation Writers Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN JARMAN 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 4, 1954 


Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include the following address by Mr. 
Stanley Gewirtz, assistant to the presi- 
dent, Air Transport Association of 
America, which was delivered before the 
Washington, D. C., region of the Aviation 


Writers Association on February 10, 1954, 


at the Burlington Hotel, Washington, 
D. . 

My title for this speech is: “Air Transport 
Regulation What's in It for You, the Amer- 
ican Public?” Let me say at the outset that 
we're concerned with a regulated industry. 
We're not talking about running a super- 
market. 

It has become fashionable these days to 
throw stones at the scheduled certificated 
airline industry. It is also becoming equally 
smart to shout “Kill the umpire’—in this 
case, the Civil Aeronautics Board—when it 
makes rulings consistent with the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act, which constitutes the book of 
rules for this game of air transportation, 
but unfavorable to those who are yiolating 
the act and the board's regulations. 

As a result, some basic issues have become 
confused and the confusion has, with some 
purpose, become confounded. 

No one even bows in the direction of ac- 
knowledging a few obvious truths. One, that 
this is still a baby industry. Two, that the 
Civil Aeronautics Act has been in effect only 
some 15 years. And, three, if not the most 
important, that the board has overseen, in 
and through its administration of the act, 
a most remarkable progress in air transporta- 
tion. d 

In fact. It's necessary to weave through 
the smokescreen of confusion which has 
been developed in order to reassess the rea- 
sons for the passage of the act. Before 1938, 
everyone was supposed to regulate air trans- 
portation but no one really did it. Regula- 
tion was divided among the Post Office De- 
partment, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, and the Department of Commerce. 
They didn't do a good job. The safety record 
Of the airlines was miserable. The financial 
chaos was singular. This was the picture 
that faced the Congress, along with the un- 
believably wretched example of a third of all 
railroad trackage in bankruptcy, at the time 
that Congress felt it prudent to adopt the 
Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938. 

The act had some purposes which have 
Proved themselves out. Broadly, it intended 
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the development of commercial aviation. It 
brought about a distinct interrelationship 
between safety and economics. Its policy 
was definitively to prevent uneconomic com- 
petition. The act also specifically suggests 
that routes and segments of routes should 
not be duplicated just because lots of lines 
look good on a map of the United States. 

We have now come some 15 years since the 
passage of the act. Or, I should say, chron- 
ologically, it is 15 years. In fact, though, the 
development of air transportation, airline- 
wise and aircraftwise, has been handicapped 
by World War II and, more recently, by the 
rather hot-cold war of 1951-53. So, it really 
isn’t fair to say that this progress in com- 
mercial certificated air transportation should 
be measured against a yardstick of a full or 
continuous 15-year period. 

In 1938, the Board was handed a route 
structure which it started to work on be- 
tween 1938 and 1940. This was the initial 
testing period, the shakedown crulse for air- 
transport regulation. Before the ship got 
out of the harbor, the airlines went to war. 
Within 6 months after Pearl Harbor, 50 per- 
cent of the total fleet of commercial aircraft 
was camouflaged for use in. and as auxiliary 
to, the Air Transport Command and the 
Naval Air Transport Service. Within that 
same 6-months’ period, a third of the total 
complement of certificated airline personnel 
went to work for some arm of the Defense 
Establishment. Certainly, there could be no 
civilian air transport development when 
there was a war to be won. 

From 1946 to 1949 came the postwar ad- 
justment, with an economic recession suf- 
fered by the airlincs while the rest of the 
country was enjoying unparalleled postwar 
prosperity. 

It was not until 1950 that new equipment 
replaced the workhorse DC-3. Then, the 
airlines could dig in and move toward the 
stability which they had been searching since 
regulation came into being in 1938. 

So that, although it looks like 15 years, 
it was less than that and the progress 
achieved is, then, even the more remarkable. 
This story of progress could well bear chapter 
heads like “New Certifications”; “Additional 
Competitive Routings’; Intelligent Dis- 
bursement of Subsidy”; “Separation of Sub- 
sidy and Mail Pay“; and “Beneficial Mergers 
and Consolidations.” All of these were ac- 
complished in a reasonable and orderly fash- 
jon under the aegis of the regulatory agency 
entrusted with this responsibility. 

I don’t think it can be told often enough, 
nor can it be overemphasized, that this prog- 
ress of certificated transportation is truly 
remarkable. 

In 1938, there were 22 certificated airlines, 
2 operating foreign and overseas routes, and 
20 in the domestic picture. In 1953, there 
were 55 air carriers certificated by the Civil 
Aeronautics Board. 

Against the two kinds of operators flying In 
1938, there were 9 varieties in 1953—dlomestic 
trunklines; local service carriers; interna- 
tional operators; territorial carriers; all- 
cargo airlines operating domestically and in 
all-cargo international operations; along 
with helicopter airlines; a cruise carrier; 
and 39 freight forwarders, 

The 146 cities served in 1938 burgeoned to 
550 receiving certificated service this past 
year. 

In 1938, there were 350 aircraft in service 
as contrasted with the 1,600 modern air- 
planes operated by the scheduled airlines in 
1953, 

The little business of air transportation 
employed 13,000 people in all in 1938. In 
1953, the complement of personnel reached 
115,000. 

And, then, there is a rather imposing group 
of patient people with faith—the stock- 
holders of the certificated carriers. I submit 
that some consideration should be given to 
the degree of that faith involved when, de- 
spite somewhat limited dividends, a handful 
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of stockholders in 1938 has grown to close 
to 200,000 in 1953. 

When you get something in this country, 
even though it is bestowed by a duly con- 
stituted Federal regulatory authority, an 
anathema seems to attach. Usually, the ben- 
eficiary of these good things is referred to 
as a vested interest and the vested interest 
becomes many things It really isn't. Most of 
all, it becomes a target. And there seems to 
be a manufacturing plant which produces 
brickbats, myths, misconceptions, and a 
variety of mischievous propaganda. Let's 
explore some of these as they reflect them- 
selves in charges leveled against the certifi- 
cated industry. 

Pirst, there is the naughty word “subsidy.” 
The fact of the matter is that, in 1053, over 
96 percent of the mail carried in domestic 
operations was free of any subsidy at all 
Then the 13 domestic trunklines were paid 
a service rate, including no subsidy, for the 
carriage of United States airmail. 

Certainly, the local service lines were sub- 
sidized, but we can anticipate a continuing 
dimunition of their subsidy requirements. 
Let's face it, this is a subsidy not to the 
airlines, as the Senate Commerce Committee 
so precisely stated some years ago, but a 
subsidy to that 20 percent of the population 
who would not enjoy expedited air service 
were it not for that Government assistance. 

It is traditional to subsidize an interna- 
tional United States flag operator, in this 
case an air-merchant fleet. This is par- 
ticularly true when American flag carriers 
are not only competing with one another 
but with the nationally owned airlines of 
other countries, subsidized by their money 
or ours. 

And, when people talk about subsidy, they 
intentionally favor it with a one-sided com- 
plexion which is decidedly inequitable. You 
know that the airlines develop revenues for 
the Government but nobody seems to talk 
about that. In fact, the Government got 
a better return on its investment in avia- 
tion in 1953 than any stockholder in any 
airline. The Government received §2.40 for 
every $1 it invested, directly or indirectly, 
in the air-transportation system. The air- 
lines developed postal revenues. They ac- 
counted for the payment of transportation 
excise taxes. A good many of their profits 
were drained off by Federal income taxes, 
And, finally, they turned in quite a bit of 
money via gas and oil taxes and miscella- 
neous excise revenues, In all, they were 
responsible for over $340 million in revenues 
to the Federal Government. 

Against this, the airlines received 854 
million for carrying the mail and $75 mu- 
lion in subsidy. In addition, the airlines’ 
fair share, accruing against them, for the 
maintenance and operation of the Federal 
airways system was about $12 million. This 
accounts for a total of about $140 million 
paid out. Of, as a matter of straight arith- 
metic, a net to the Government of $200 mil- 
lion, 

And then, of course, theer is always the 
charge of monopoly. There just isn't any 
monopoly in air transportation, elther do- 
mestically or internationally. In fact, the 
extent to which there is duplication and 
competition on existing routes has multi- 
plied since 1940. Taking the 50 pairs of 
cities which generate the most traffic, we 
would find that 41 percent of that was com- 
petitively duplicated in 1941 against 95 per- 
cent in 1953. In addition, over 60 percent 
of all the traffic between these 50 top 
of cities was subject to competitive duplica- 
tion by 3 or 4 carriers. 

In specific areas, there is much more com- 
petition in the air transport field than there 
is in any form of surface transportation. 
‘There are 3 airlines that fly from the East 
Coast to Los Angeles and San Francisco, and, 
in addition; 1 which offers a coast-to-coast 
service to the Pacific Northwest. There are 
4 carriers between New York and Chicago, 
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and Washington and Chicago, and 2 carriers 
between Chicago and the Pacific Northwest, 
just to name a few. 

A most serious accusation levelled at the 
certificated industry suggests a complete 
neglect of air conch services. We cannot ig- 
nore that accusation. We can only answer 
it with the fact of accomplishment. In 
1953, the scheduled airlines provided coach 
service to over 60 cities and, in 30 of those 
instances, the service was competitive. 

Our certificated international and terri- 
torial carriers provided low-cost tourist sery- 
ices to over 85 points, territorial and inter- 
nationally. 

The airlines carried close to 5 million pas- 
sengers at coach rates and 700,000 at family 
fare rates in the past year. The coach pas- 
sengers alone constituted 300 percent more 
carriage in 1953 than all the business done 
in 1938. 

The opposition has arrogated to itself the 
title of pioneers. Let us ask ourselves, quite 
frankly, who are the real pioneers of this 
business? For, without them, including the 
860 million flown down the drain before 
1938, we would have no alr transport busi- 
ness as we know it today. 

These pioneers developed the navigational 
aids, the communications systems, and have 
moved constantly to modernize air traffic 
control. Certainly this was done with some 
Government assistance, as it properly should 
be. but it would not have been done with- 
out the insistence and persistence of the 
men who run our scheduled industry. These 
same fellows, by the way, plagued the Fed- 
eral Government and State and municipal 
authorities to float bond issues, to match 
Federal funds, and to build and keep cur- 
rent their airport development. 

Nor would the airplanes that are being 
flown today be in existence if it were not 
for the imaginative foresightedness of the 
men who run our certificated industry. The 
Constellation, DC-6, and the DC-7 were de- 
veloped with the ald and assistance of the 
airlines, as were the Convairs, the Martin 
4041's, and the Stratocruisers. Every airline 
has had ideas about the planes it wanted to 
fly and has worked with the aviation manu- 
facturing industry on these ideas. 

Actually, it is easy to run an irregular alr- 
line, and this is about the time in my speech 
when I propose to call a spade, a spade 

Mr. Tipton, the ATA general counsel, re- 
cently received a letter from George Rayburn, 
executive vice president of Wien Alaska. The 
letter lends, I think, some further sub- 
stance to my contention. Mr. Rayburn said: 
“It has been a very few years since we 
changed over from an airline that’ made 
trips when there were suficient loads to fill 
the airplane into a scheduled air carrier 
operating approved aircraft, with the dis- 
patch. and communications program that 
are entalled, so that we are very well aware 
of the increased cost of the scheduled car- 
riers over those costs for the nonscheduled 


In fact, I am inclined to believe that the 
operators of irregular carriers doubtless have 
u large placard in each of their executive 
offices which starts out with a fully-capital- 
ized Tou don't have to“ preceding a series 
of things imposed upon the regulated phase 
of the industry but not required of these 
other types of carriers. 

Let’s take safety regulation as an out- 
standing example. Now I don't propose to 
get into a discussion of comparative safety 
records, But Ido propose to talk about com- 
parative safety regulations. The Civil Air 
Regulations require certain things of the cer- 
tificated industry which are not imposed 
upon the irregulars. Whether these are re- 
quired for reasons of absolute safety is a 
problem for the Civil Aeronautics Board and 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration to an- 
swer. What we in the industry know Is that 
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these things cost money, and we're happy to 
spend it. 

Parts 40 and 61 of the Civil Air Regula- 
tions require: route surveys; radio com- 
munications networks; weather reporting 
services; pilot training qualification and re- 
fresher; and airline-operated dispatch sys- 
tems. In addition, the scheduled airlines 
have established the Aeronautical Radio 
Corp. 

Now, maybe these things are not neces- 
sary. But, for the year ending September 
30, 1953, these “unnecessary” requirements 
cost the industry over $21 million, in addition 
to the $2 million in payments made to Aero- 
nautical Radio by the certificated carriers 
for its services. These costs were reflected 
in training costs, exclusive of salaries to 
flight personnel. They constitute salaries 
to communications experts, meteorologists, 
and dispatchers, and cover the depreciation 
of the equipment required by the regula- 
tions. 

A further “you don't have to” applicable 
to the irregulars involves the equipment pic- 
ture. In fact, they don’t have to use any- 
thing except leased or outdated surplus 
equipment., The industry really doesn't 
have to, but it chooses to, pay $800,000 for 
its Convairs and its Martin 404’s $1,200,000 
for its DC—6's and its Connies.“ and over $2 
million for its DC-7's, Super “Connies,” and 
Stratocrulsers, 

If you run an Irregular airline, you don’t 
have to serve 50 to 70 cities. Even the little 
certificated fellows like Colonial, Continental, 
and Northeast serve 25 or more points on 
their routes and, I can assure you, most of 
these are not thriving metropolises. 

In a recent study the leading 107 domestic 
airports were listed, along with the traffic 
enplaned at each of these points. Mind you, 
now, this represents only the top 107 of some 
560 cities provided certificated service. With- 
in the 107 were included airports which, in 
1953, enplaned as few as 26,C00 people a year, 
or 70 passengers a day. Therefore 82 percent 
of the airports in the United States in 1953 
developed fewer than 70 passengers a day. 

Against that, in the first 9 months of 1953, 
one large irregular combine alone provided 
regularly scheduled irregular nonscheduled 
service to about 7 cities. At 5 of the 7 (Oak- 
land, Los Angeles, Chicago, New York, and 
Miam!) they carried more traffic in and out 
than is generated at 82 percent of the air- 
ports served by certificated carriers. 

If you run an irregular airline, you don't 
have to carry traffic short distances. In fact, 
one large irregular combine, in the first 9 
months of 1953, had an average haul of 1,579 
miles, which is nice air transport work if you 
can get it. Compare that to the average haul 
of the Big Four, which is 528 miles. 

Five percent of all the air traffic in the 
United States, and only 5 percent, is over 
1,500 miles. And despite what you may 
think, the Big Four—TWA, United, Eastern, 
and American—carry 45 percent of all the 
passengers who fly less than 100 miles. 

If you don’t have long hauls, your costs go 
up. That is axiomatic with indirect costs. 
It is equally true of direct costs. If you fly 
a modern 2-engine aircraft 100 miles, your 
plane-mile cost is 98 cents against 62 cents 
for a 700-mile haul. It costs $1.20 to fly a 
big 4-engine plane 100 miles and only 75 
cents for the longer 700-mile haul. 

These are the pleasant “you don't have to“ 
features if you're not running a stringently 
regulated certificated carrier. 

Regulation is necessary. It has been good 
for the country and it has been good for the 
industry. It must be uniform. 

If you didn't have regulation, you just 
wouldn't have the quantity and extent of 
service that now exists. This Ís clearly ex- 
emplified when one analyzes the nature of 
airline service to the 48 States, where, in al- 
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number of air passengers enplaned, better 
than 70 percent in most instances, and often 
over 90 percent, is generated out of 1 or 2 
cities in every State, regardless of the num- 
ber of cities served in that State. As an 
example, in 1952, 13 airlines served 18 cities 
in New York, and yet 80 percent of the traffic 
was developed out of the New York airports. 
As further examples, note the following: in 
California, although 36 cities were served, 85 
percent of the traffic was out of Los Angeles 
and San Francisco; in Florida, although 21 
cities were provided service by 5 airlines, 71 
percent of the traffic developed in Miami and 
Jacksonville; in Michigan, with service being 
provided to 18 cities, 77 percent of the traffic 
originated in Detroit; and in Illinois, 76 per- 
cent of the passengers at 11 cities in the 
State were enplaned at Chicago. 

I think that the most effective way to U- 
lustrate some of these problems to the Board 
and the Congress is to declare that March 1, 
1954, will be Nonregulatton Day” in the air- 
transport industry. That's the day that 
everyone will tear up his timetables, disre- 
gard his certificates, forget that he has fran- 
chise responsibilities, and do what business 
he corporately pleases. Airlines who have 
filed applications for particular routes will 
just start flying those routes and not wait on 
Board action. Carriers who have sought for 
years to eliminate restrictions will just fly 
over the cities to which they have been re- 
stricted. The industry will then abandon 
service to roughly some 500 of the cities to 
which It is certificated, and operate only be- 
tween the 50 most profitable pairs of points. 

That sounds extreme and ridiculous but it 
would merely be action on the part of the 
responsible certificated industry comparable 
to the existing habits and behavior of the 
irregulars. It seems to me that we're getting 
perilously close to the point where that may 
be the only way to underscore the problem. 

Air-transport regulation is a complicated 
business. It's a public service. Before it was 
regulated it was chaotic; and, since it has 
been regulated, there has been unbelievable 
advance. 

People talk about the future, about the 
ultimate shift from reciprocating engines to 
jets and turbo-props. Right now, the indus- 
try has been able to afford to order equip- 
ment and to wait for the millions of dollars 
worth of aircraft still undelivered. To re- 
equip, with different powerplants and the 
airframes required to support them, has been 
conservatively estimated at a multibillion 
dollar investment. Where is that money to 
come from in terms of airline dollars if the 
security of route structure disappears, if 
there is no dependability of franchise? 

The horizons of air transportation's future 
are, in fact, limitless, but the skies will not 
be black with planes, nor will commercial 
aviation fulfill its boundless promise, with- 
out continued regulation, without uniform 
regulation, and, most important, without a 
return to, and a maintenance of, respect for 
regulatory authority. 


Address by Associate Justice Robert H. 
Jackson Before the New York State Bar 
Association Annual Dinner 
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Mr. DODD. Mr. Speaker, last night, 


most every single instance, regardless of the in the course of catching up on some of 
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my must back reading, I came across 
the address delivered by Supreme Court 
Justice Robert H. Jackson at the New 
York State Bar Association annual din- 
ner in New York City on Saturday, Jan- 
uary 30, 1954. 

I earnestly believe that what Justice 
Jackson had to say before the Bar Asso- 
Ciation of the State of New York on that 
Cccasion should be known to all of my 
Colleagues of the Congress and to the 
People of the United States. 

Justice Jackson is one of the outstand- 

thinkers of our time and, in addition, 
he is blessed with ability to put the 
Product of his mind into words and 
Phrases which often constitute literary 
accomplishment of the first order. He 
is a truly talented writer of English 
Prose, 

I was privileged to serve at the side of 
this great lawyer and judge during the 
Proceedings before the international 
Military tribunal at Nuremburg, Ger- 
Many, and thus I had an opportunity to 

w him at first hand. His opening 
and closing statements at Nuremburg 
Will one day take their places among the 

est pronouncements of our time. 

Whenever Justice Jackson speaks he 
deserves attention, When he speaks as 
he did before the Bar Association of the 
State of New York his words should be 
read and studied by the Members of this 
ee and by the people of this 

ry. 

In this remarkable address, there are 
€xpressed his profound observations con- 
cerning the paramount issue of our 
time: How to preserve our freedom in 

age of rebellion against liberty. 

I earnestly ask my colleagues and the 

erican people to read what Justice 
Jackson has to say about this problem. 

His address follows: 


vhm members and guests of the New 
Ork State Bar Association, words will hardly 
express my appreciation of this award. Its 
Presentation evidences your fine generosity, 
hatever may be thought of the discrimina- 
es shown in your choice. You, and even 
a Must have reservations as to whether I 
iene a place on the roll with the two ex- 
aordinary advocates on whom you have 
Previously bestowed it. But I let no scruples 
and in the way of eager and grateful ac- 
Septance, 
Wig never have ceased to be thankful for 
tever chance or choice it was that led 
or to law as a vocation, not only because 
interest in the law itself, but because of 
fellowship one finds in this contentious 
t tolerant profession. Ihave never sought 
4vold the controversial in any legal mat- 
S about which I had convictions, even dur- 
— ry dozen years on the bench. You, 
dune whom I have fought, debated and 
Steed, have had to overlook or forgive 
digerences of opinion to extend this 
ndation. 

eyo Scause of that, however, I treasure it. 
en aboye many political honors and of- 
ces which came to me far beyond the most 
* tious dreams of youth. I am already 
wenden to this association, because it re- 
Yer id me as a beginning and unknown law- 
— into companionship with brilliant lead- 
Our bar and high-minded judges on 
ren bench. This occasion adds another 
2 for gratitude and affection for this 
ation and a new incentive to try to live 

to your expectations. 
oo evening somehow recalls the question 
and answered by Sir Patick Hastings as 
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he retired after his great career at the Brit- 
ish bar. He sald: 

“All that remains is the inevitable query, 
has it all been worth while? Is advocacy 
merely a glorious way of earning a lying or 
does it serve some useful purpose? 

5 = . * * 


“The lawyer has to face the question in a 
particularly concrete form. * Can ad- 
vocacy ever win a case? Was it his un- 
stinted efforts that brought about the much- 
deserved result or did the case simply win 
itself? * » I have known so many ad- 
vocates, good advocates and very good advo- 
cates, bad advocates and very bad advocates, 
and in the result I am satisfied that at least 
90 percent of all cases win or lose them- 
selves. * But of the remaining 10 per- 
cent it is not so easy to speak with any 
certainty. “ Can a brilliant advocate 
ever win a case which without his brilliant 
advocacy would have been lost? Iknow that 
he can; very seldom is it true, but just on 
those rare occasions which prove the excep- 
tion to a general rule.“ 

Sir Patrick closed with an observation 
about his experience at the British bar 
which I adopt as my conclusion from experi- 
ence at our bar: 

“Each must decide his own method for 
himself and at the end he will remain un- 
certain as to whether his own method was 
good or bad. But at least he will be certain 
of one thing. If he has decided to practice 
at the English bar, he will have lived his life 
amidst glorious surroundings; he will have 
fought bitter fights with gallant and gener- 
ous opponents, all of whom will remain his 
dearest friends. He will have received sym- 
pathy in his disasters and ungrudging gen- 
erosity in his successes; he will have toiled 
for days and nights at work that has never 
palled, and at the end he will know beyond 
any possibility of doubt that his work has 
been well worth while.” 

I might well rest my case here, but I have 
been instructed to make a speech, and those 
on the bench who endure a good deal of 
lawyerly boredom are easily tempted to turn 
the tables and make lawyers listen to us. 

Our countrymen in all walks of life today 
are troubled, disillusioned, and confused— 
even as you and I. We need not go far to 
seek for reasons. Americans have been 
reared in a period of national growth which 
instilled a firm confidence that our system 
of representative government and liberty 
under law was the best that men had de- 
vised. We saw that many of its basic prin- 
ciples had been adopted by other progressive 
peoples, and it seemed only a matter of time 
and education when they would be univer- 
sally accepted. Now, turbulent events show 
that our ideals are not acceptable to a large 
part of the world, that our system of gov- 
ernment no longer is spreading but in im- 
portant regions is in retreat. It all leaves 
us with a feeling of frustration and inse- 
curity. 

The 20th century has been one of counter- 
revolution against our whole American revo- 
lutionary philosophy. Mussolini, Hitler, 
Stalin, and lesser imitators rejected the proc- 
ess of outarguing and outvoting adversaries 
and have forcibly seized power, suppressed 
liberties, and set up dictatorships supported 
by the dreadful apparatus of the police state. 
A distinguished French writer, Albert Camus, 
has reminded us that every revolution of 
our times has ended by putting more power 
in the state, removing restraint from om- 
cials, and leaving fewer rights and remedies 
to the individual. Paradoxical as it may 
seem, we are in an age of rebellion against 
liberty. 

In our own country a few converts or 
hirelings of these alien movements have 
sought to press this country toward one or 
another totalitarianism, even by force or 
violence if it became expedient. Perhaps 
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they are too few to cause serious concern, 
if they were not supported and encouraged 
by an aggressive and totalitarian movement 
abroad. The latter has drawn us into a 
policy of accumulating more military, air, 
and nayal force than the Communists can 
muster. Of course, we all agree that if the 
future world is to be ruled by arms, by all 
means let it be by our arms. 

But Americans are not happy to rely on 
militarization as a long-range policy, not 
merely because it is burdensome, but because 
the triumphs of force are short-lived and 
are not a permanent solution of world prob- 
lems. The futility of war is that one can 
never kill so many people that there are 
not survivors with whom he must come to 
terms. 

A few weeks ago, President Elsenhower 
warned against placing too much reliance 
upon mere physical force because, he sald, 
our ultimate strength must be in moral and 
spiritual forces. I think we all agree; but 
how are these forces to be given concrete 
and effective expression? 

The only answer, it seems to me, is to 
translate these moral and spiritual values 
into legal ones insofar as it is practicable 
to give them definition, application, and 
sanction. Of course, law is something less, 
as well as something more, than a code of 
ethics. But I agree with Lord Macmillan 
that “the ultimate justification of the law 
is to be found, and can only be found, in 
moral considerations” and not in expediency 
or utility. 

We know that it Is not possible to defend 
every specific legislative act, Judicial decision, 
or custom as meeting these standards. But 
there can be little disagreement among law- 
trained men that no rational world can exist 
except under law that approximates Justice 
as nearly as human skill can make it and 
binds both rulers and subjects, states, and 
individuals. 

I am one who believes that our prestige 
abroad, and our success at home, has been 
largely due to rugged adherence to practices 
we describe in the oversimplified phrase 
“government by laws and not by men.” It 
has been validated by our own history and we 
have shown some genius to make it work in 
practice. 

In the beginning, our American Revolu- 
tion was not to overthrow law but to vin- 
dicate it. Our Declaration of Independence 
invoked not only “the laws of nature and 
of nature's God" but English constitutional 
law, in violation of which it recited “a long 
train of abuses and usurpations” designed to 
reduce the Colonies under an “absolute des- 
potism.” We cannot claim that the Revo- 
lutionary era was free from lawlessness, of 
course. But we can say that it was not 
accomplished or followed by a reign of terror 
as were recent Nazi and Communist reyo- 
lutions. There was neither blood bath nor 
purge. That distinguished it from nearly 
contemporary French Revolution, in which, 
after killing off the old regime, the revolu- 
tlonists fell upon each other until it ended 
in a new dictatorship; and that, perhaps, 
is why the world has looked more to our 
Revolution as an inspiration to freedom than 
to the French, which stirred fears that any 
movement toward liberty meant a reign of 
terror. 

After our Revolution, when a Constitution 
was framed, our forefathers adapted the 
phisolophy of 18th century liberalism. It 
taught the essential unity of liberty and 
law, and its ultimate concern was to insure 
the fullest measure of freedom consistent 
with the good order on which a safe and 
free life must rest, It distrusted loose power 
and would only admit government to the 
control of a smal larea of our total economic, 
social, and political lives. It believed that 
dissent, opposition, and grievances, real or 
fancied, were most dangerous to stability 
and good order when undeground, unvoiced, 
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and hence unanswerable; and that freedom 
ot speech, press, and assembly would bring 
smoldering discontents and oppositions to 
the surface where they could be satisfied or 
reasoned with. They believed that the fit- 
test ideas would survive in competition and 
that unfettered public discussion would pro- 
vide an Intellectual basis for resolving politi- 
cal contests. 

However, we must never forget that it is 
implicit in this philosophy that the discon- 
tented have a duty as well as a right to votce 
openly their dissatisfactions and that the 
contented have the obligation to tolerate and 
answer overt opposition, however distasteful. 
We must also remember that this concept 
of liberty had no tolerance of any form of 
lawlessness; no belief that there could be 
freedom except under law. 

These philosophical generalities were easy 
to proclaim, but it was the genius of our 
forefathers to devise institutions that would 
actually put these principles into practice— 
not ideally but well. 

The great lapse, of course, came with our 
Civil War. During and after the war. a good 
deal occurred that cannot be reconciled with 
our teachings. Notwithstanding this as 
Stephen Vincent Benét has reminded us: 

“Again, there was no blood purge. There 
were no mass executions. No heads rolled. 

“The handful of fanatics who had plotted 
the assassination of Lincoln and other Gov- 
ernment leaders were executed. His actual 
murdered was tracked down and shot. The 
half-crazy officer who commanded a notori- 
ous southern prison camp was hanged. The 
former President of the Confederacy, Jeffer- 
son Davis, was kept for a while in prison with 
certain of his associates and then released.“ 

Meanwhile, citizens of the expanding Na- 
tion were constantly taught what a rule of 
law requires, for each growing frontier com- 
munity reached some point when it had to 
choose between rule by violence and rule by 
law. They learned that a society governed 
by law can never recognize the legitimacy of 
force or violence except in self-defense or in 
overcoming resistance to law and that an 
attack on any member is an attack on the 
peace of all. 

These lessons were applied in our foreign 
relations. During the 19th and into the 
20th century, this country consistently and 
successfully sought arbitration of its differ- 
ences with other nations, some of which were 
of a nature the world had thought admitted 
of solution only by war. 

Nineteen thirty-nine saw the most power- 
ful alliance of counterrevolutionists, bent 
upon checking and destroying free institu- 
tions. Hitler, Mussolini, Togo, and Stalin all 
ganged up. In a few months continental 
Europe was at their feet. It had long been 
a logical and practical weakness of interna- 
tional law to try to stand for a legal order 
among nations and at the same time to teach 
that it was a sovereign right of each state 
to go to war with any other, for any cause 
or for none, at any time, and that neutral 
states were bound not to distinguish or dis- 
criminate between a just and an unjust 
war. But this stupid and Immoral doctrine 
could not survive the almost universal agree- 
ment of the nations to renounce war as an 
instrument of national policy, thus out- 
lawing wars of aggression. The United 
States provided resources for defense to the 
surviving victims of aggression, 

The close of the war brought a demand for 
immediate and undiscriminating vengeance. 
Stalin proposed to line up and shoot 50,000 
German leaders. Other of our allies did not 
go so far but proposed to punish top leaders 
by political decision which would give them 
no chance to defend. In the United States 
many agreed with Secretary Hull, whose 
memoirs recite: “If I had my way, I would 
take Hitler and Mussolini and Togo and 
their arch accomplices and bring them be- 
fore a drum-head court-martial. And at 
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sunrise on the following day there would 
occur an historic incident.". It was seri- 
ously proposed to turn over as many as a 
half million young Germans, regardless of 
personal guilt, to the Soviet Union for “labor 
reparations.” 

These undiscriminating retaliations were 
quite consistent with what was going on in 
Europe at the time. The French Minister of 
Justice has reported that 8,348 collaborators 
Were summarily executed without trial by 
members of the French Resistance, and 1,325 
were executed by decision of nonlegal com- 
mittees. 

This is not an occasion for argument of the 
merits of the Nurnberg trial. But at least 
in the trial of Goering, Ribbentrop, and oth- 
ers, for which I had responsibility, and inso- 
far as the pattern we set was followed in 
other trials, the record of the United States 
is that no man was punished until he was 
furnished detailed accusations, provided 
counsel, given full opportunity to present 
his defense, and on a permanent record pro- 
nounced guilty of specific acts in a reasoned 
opinion. Three of those tbe prosecution 
thought prima facie guilty were wholly ac- 
quitted, and several others were found not 
guilty on some of the charges. 

As we appraise the array of counterreyo- 
lutionary forces that are struggling against 
the American tradition today, we must not 
make the mistake of thinking their progress 
is from military force alone. The cold war 
is largely a war of ideas, a struggie for the 
minds of men. Popular representative gov- 
ernment is held up to contempt by the to- 
talitarians as a cult of incompetence and 
government by chatter which cannot deal 
effectively and in time with modern prob- 
lems. We must not complacently assume 
that the currents of rebellion against our 
institutions and principles are wholly with- 
out cause of provocation. We cannot coast 
forever on the achievements of our ancestors. 
Conditions develop which, uncorrected, tend 
to confirm the critics of our institutions. 

The expanding authority of government, 
its encroachment on the fields once left to 
individual choice, can be compatible with 
individual liberty only if our officials are as 
much bound by law as our private citizens. 
No individual should be subject to official 
condemnation, control, or Intrusion except 
at times and for reasons declared by law and 
applied to him by procedures which comport 
with our concept of due process of law. 

But the due-process clause and other pro- 
visions of our Constitution must not be 
discredited by an interpretation to mean 
liberty without law. Nothing can do the 
cause of liberal government more harm in 
the long run than to give the American 
people the impression that our Bill of Rights 
is useful only to our enemies or is a mere 
refuge for criminals. The impression that 
liberty had that result has helped totali- 
tarianism to win support for the overthrow 
or suppression of liberty elsewhere. 

Most importantly, perhaps, we must not 
fall into the error of accepting lawless action 
from the right as the solution of lawlessness 
from the left. That stalwart American 
judge, John Parker, has aptly called the 
Niirnberg trial a post mortem on a totali- 
tarian state. The record teaches no lesson, 
to those who will read, more impressive than 
the manner in which fear of communism 
led many moderate Germans to cast their 
lot with the Hitler cause, while fear of Nazi- 
ism led a constantly increasing number to 
embrace the Communist Party. It became 
something of a race between right- and left- 
wing radicals to see which could first seize 
power and overthrow the republic to keep 
the other from doing so. Nothing would be 
more ominous for free government than 
growth of a similar negative and fatalistic 
attitude which embraces one extreme to 
counterbalance another, or leads us to think 
we must choose between arbitrary authority 
on the one hand or lawlessness on the other. 
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If we lawyers exert our leadership and 
hold to our faith in law, we can do more than 
any other group to keep the United States 
from being forced to choose between the two 
deadly horns of this false dilemma. Com- 
munism, most powerful of the present re- 
actionary groups, depends upon military 
force only as an auxiliary to its chief reli- 
ance, which is the deterioration of free 
institutions, the indifference of the masses 
and revolt by well-organized and disciplined 
minority. It can never succeed among our 
people so long as they understand and appre- 
clate the meaning, vitality and enduring 
character of the American tradition and what 
is involved in preserving it in all its integ- 
rity. No one can do more than the organ- 
ized bar to bring these truths home to our 
peopie by precept and example. We must 
firmly stand for liberty under law and join 
in the Kipling petition: 

“From panic, pride and terror, 
Revenge that knows no rein— 

Light haste and lawless error, 
Protect us yet again,” 


Raral Press: Bulwark of Freedom 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 2, 1954 


Mr. HAGEN of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, America’s freedom depends 
upon a free press. No segment of the 
American newspaper industry has car- 
ried the torch of freedom higher than 
the weekly newspaper. 

In thousands of communities across 
our Nation, the country weekly is safe- 
guarding our American heritages and 
standing as a strong bulwark for liberty. 
Since the days of the revolution when 
America was experiencing the birth 
pangs of a new Nation, the country editor 
has played an important part in our his- 
tory. Too often unsung, mostly un- 
noticed in the busy life of our great 
citics, the weekly paper in our rural 
areas continues to do its job, serving its 
community, building America. 

A well-deserved tribute to the weekly 
press is contained in the following edi- 
torial from the St. Paul (Minn.) Pioneer 
Press of February 24, 1954: 

Tue RURAL PRESS AS A BULWARK OF FREEDOM 

A tribute to the independent weekly news- 
paper was given here Friday night by Alan C. 
McIntosh, publisher of the Rock County 
Star-Herald at Luverne and president of the 
National Editorial Association. It was a 
well-deserved tribute and an inspirational 
call to continued public service In the future. 

Some of the things Mr. McIntosh said, 
while intended especially for members of the 
Minnesota Editorial Association, are of even 
greater importance to Minnesotans and 
Americans generally. 

Because this country’s early battles for 
personal liberty were fought long ago, their 
significance is not clear to some citizens to- 
day. There needs to be more universal reo- 
ognition that freedom of information and 
freedom of speech and press are the founda- 
tion of freedom from political tyranny. 
Throughout the Iron Curtain regions of the 
world, whole populations have lost freedom 
because they first lost the right to know and 
publish and criticize political developments. 
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“The first essential for dictatorship 18 
secrecy,” said Mr. McIntosh. “To get se- 
crecy you have to throttle the press. When 
you suppress the news then you can suppress 
a people. No dictatorship was ever safe for 
a minute as long as there was & press free 
to report the news.” 

The weekly and small daily newspapers of 
this country, along with their bigger asso- 
Clates in Journalism, are dedicated before all 
else to the cause of freedom. And this does 
not mean freedom for themselves primarily. 
It means the freedom of all Americans, Every 
battle for the right of the public to know 
what goes on in a community, a State, or in 
the country as a whole, is part of humanity's 
never-ending fight against tyranny and 
oppression. 


Public Caution 


EXTENSION: OF REMARKS 


HON, RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 3, 1954 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial by H. R, Snyder, editor 
of the Gary Post-Tribune, reveals a few 
facts and thoughts which should be taken 
seriously by the people of our country. 
The deplorable shooting in the House 
Gallery by the Puerto Rican fanatics 
and terrorists last Monday should not 
kindle the fires of hatred against the law 
abiding and friendly citizens of our 
neighboring nation, Puerto Rico. 

The editorial follows: 

Hovse-SHooTmna REGRETS 


The shooting of five Congressmen on the 
floor of the House in Washington is a tragedy, 
but for the public it is an incident to be 
Judged with extreme caution. 

These things should be remembered: 

After the assassination of Abraham Lin- 
Coln, the American South was exposed to a 
ruthless occupation policy which still is aptly 
referred to, in the title of Claude Bowers’ 
book, as The Tragic Era. 

After» the United States entered World 
War I, countless citizens of unquestioned 
loyalty were openly abused for no other 
Teason than that their names had a Ger- 
manic ring. 

After Pearl Harbor there was brutal treat- 
ment of American-born Japanese, whose 
names were proudly cleared in the exploits 
of the Nisei units on the bitter battlefields 
of Italy. 

Those spontaneous outbursts of nation 
hatred or people hatred are blots on Ameri- 
can history. 

The three who poured pistol shots from 
the House Gallery into the terrified member- 
ship on the floor were shouting for Puerto 
Rican independence. 

But these things, too, must be remem- 
bered: 

The Puerto Rican Legislature has firmly 
taken a stand against independence now, 
preferring the island’s status as a United 
States Territory. 

Even among those on the island who do 
favor independence, only a bare handful 
Could be counted as such berserk zealots as 
to condone the useless bloodshed in Wash- 
ington, 

There are in Gary many who came here 

Puerto Rico. They are American citi- 
zens. They will regret probably more than 
the rest of us the gunshots fired in Wash- 
ington in a way that can do nothing but 
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hurt the cause of the island from which’ 


they came. 

Let there be no reaction here that will 
make even verbal targets of our fellow citi- 
vens who happen to have come from an 
island now in the glare of a most unfortu- 
nate spotlight. 


Well, We Asked for It 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 4, 1954 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, this foolish 
policy of pouring American money all 
over the world to develop competition 
with our own industry is the surest way 
I know to destroy our standard of living 
and possibly our way of life. America 
is losing its foreign trade. We brought 
this calamity upon ourselves. 

The following editorial from the 
Anderson (S. C.) Daily Mail is the voice 
of one who has been fighting this stupid 
policy for many years: 

WELL, WE ASKED ror Ir 

Almost every branch of mail coming into 
this office contains a speech, an editorial 
from some trade paper, or a specially pre- 
pared article, on how foreign countries are 
making it tough for American-made goods. 

Well, didn't we create the mess? 

Since 1945, we've been spending billions 
of taxpayer money, taken out of payroll 
checks every week for well over 7 years, to 
bulld industries in foreign lands—Europe 
and the Far East, We have spent millions 
and millions to bring foreigners over here 
to learn our business methods—we gave them 
machinery and raw materials lke cotton so 
they can in turn make goods to export and 
kill off our own trade. 

Couple years ago a delegation of high brass 
in the American textile industry went to 
Japan to confer with the Japs about cutting 
prices and flooding the world markets and 
our own markets, with cheap made goods. 
The Japs said they would never do such a 
thing again. 

The Dally Mall commented sourly on this 
assurance. We had a right snappy come- 
back from one of the American textile lead- 
ers, an executive in North Carolina, who 
said some mean things about us because 
we had stated that the Jap promise was 
hot air. His business is today severely af- 
fected by Jap price cutting. 

We note that J. Cralg Smith, president 
of Avondale Mills in Alabama is telling his 
employees that cotton cloth in foreign mills 
is sold because it is cheap, made by low-cost 
labor. He wants a tariff which will protect 
a wage scale which our Government, by law, 
helps support. We have the world’s most 
efficient machinery operations and we are 
years ahead in new developments, but we 
can't overcome the tremendous differences 
in labor costs. 

Last year the Japanese led the world in 
cotton piece goods exports, repeating the 
position they attained in the late thirties 
when the world markets were flooded by 
cheap Jap labor produced goods, turned out 
on a 72-hour week at 815 à month. The Japs 
are at it again, notwithstanding their double 
talk when they told American textile lead- 
ers 2 years ago that they wouldn’t undercut. 

We are not laughing at that North Caro- 
Una executive who took us apart, but we 
are sympathetic for those people working 
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for him who might be out of jobs when the 
Jap are on the market in such quan- 
tities that his North Carolina plants have to 
cut back to 3 days a week. 


Knight Has Crippling Power Within 
His Grasp 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WINGATE H. LUCAS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 4, 1954 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. Speaker, recently 
there was a meeting in Philadelphia of 
officials from a number of independent, 
AFL, and CIO unions representing work- 
ers in the petroleum and chemical 
industries. 

A constitution was drafted there for a 
vast international oil-workers union, 
This represents a first step toward in- 
dustrywide bargaining in the field of 
petroleum. If it develops successfully, 
it will be due largely to the efforts of 
O. A. “Jack” Knight, president of the 
Oil Workers International Union, CIO. 

I believe this country is being con- 
fronted with the danger of union control 
in the petroleum industry patterned after 
the dictator-type power exercised by the 
United Mine Workers’ John L. Lewis. I 
believe the Nation should be made aware 
of this threat. 

The national petroleum News has 
pointed up this danger, and I would like 
to include the following recent editorial 
from that publication under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp: 

Kyicut Has CRIPPLING Power Wira His 
Guasp 

O. A. Jack Knight, a little man physically, 
is now in a fair way to becoming just about 
the most powerful figure in American labor 
history. © 

In Philadelphia Inst week, Mr. Knight 
capped years of scheming and effort by get- 
ting the provisional consent of the heads of 
26 independent and 4 AFL unions to join 
with his own Oll Workers International 
Union to form a new union to be known as 
the Oil and Chemical Workers International 
Union. Now, all that remains to be done 
to bring the new union into actual being is 
the ratification of a proposed constitution by 
the rank and file. 

Judging by the relative ease with which 
Mr. Knight carried off his Philadelphia grab, 
it seems safe to assume that this ratifica- 
tion wil be forthcoming rather quickly, 
following which we may expect to see him 
installed as the head of the new interna- 
tional and potentially the leader of as many 
as a million workers. 

This will be a development of fearsome 
portents, boding no good either for the pe- 
worum industry or for the American pub- 

0. 

For years now. Jack Knight deen 
striving to maneuver the industry into the 
position of having to bargain with him on a 
nationwide basis. He has never been able 
to do this. 

For one thing, he has not had the strength 
in numbers of members. His OWIU's total 
membership today probably does not exceed 
130,000, and there is some suspicion of re- 
cent losses. Moreover, that membership is 
concentrated largely in refining and, to a 
lesser extent, in production, In any event, 
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when Mr. Knight last struck the industry 
he was successful in closing down only some 
35 percent of the total refining capacity, 
got only slight help from independent unions 
and no support at all from allied branches 
(transportation and marketing, for exam- 
ple), and finally had to settle, on an in- 
dividual plant basis, on something substan- 
tially less than his own terms. In the mean- 
time, thanks to a large storage position and 
nonidled capacity, the flow of petroleum 
products to the public and to the military 
forces had been maintained virtually unin- 
terrupted. 

The situation now promises to become 
quite reversed, as our news story on the 
Philadelphia proceedings attempts to point 
out. For the first time ever, Mr. Knight at 
last could be in the strategic position being 
able to enforce nationwide bargaining upon 
the industry. 

If all the unions represented at the mer- 
ger meeting ratify the proposed constitution, 
that alone would immediately raise from 
130,000 to around 212,000 the total of work- 
ers at his beck and call. Also in his favor 
would be the fact that, as the new union 
expands toward the potential of 1 million 
members, it will become more and more 
representative of the industry across-the- 
boards, with representation in all branches 
from production to marketing. Thus, Mr. 
Knight should be better able to enforce 
his demands, by not only threatening to 
strike a larger percentage of refining capacity, 
but also by his increased ability to cripple 
the supply of products to the ultimate con- 
sumer. 

John L. Lewis has been successful, time 
and again, in bringing the coal industry 
around to meeting bis demands through the 
paralysis he has managed to inflict upon the 
economy by calling his miners from the pits. 
The late Phil Murray did the same in steel. 
So, too, Walter Reuther with the automobile 
industry. 

None of these, though, has possessed the 
power that lies now nearly within the grasp 
of O. A. Knight. 

The situation thus is one requiring the 
most serious consideration by ou industry 
management. What will that management 
do if, as now appears likely, it is faced with 
the choice either of bargaining nationally 
with Mr. Knight or of hewing to its historic 
insistence upon plant-by-plant negotiation 
and thereby precipitating a disastrous walk- 
out. 

It seems to us, too, that there is also posed 
here another question or two that may re- 
quire the ultimate intervention of the na- 
tional Government and, more particularly 
of the Congress. 

There has been a lot of talk in the past 
about doing something about the vast 
monopoly power enjoyed by the big unions, 
But it has been only so much talk. Now, 
maybe Jack Knight will impel Washington 
to see things differently and to take positive 
action, as it should have done long ago. 


More About Kaiser Health Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON.-CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 4, 1954 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
Kaiser health plan has attracted much 
favorable attention. The publicity it 
has gained has greatly stimulated the 
interest of all who have learned of it. 
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The result is that our people in every 
station of life are anxious to know more 
about it. As its advantages become more 
generally known there is a growing in- 
terest for the establishment of such 
health groups in every section of our 
country. 

The President’s program of health in- 
surance will go far in bringing to our 
people the facilities and the means for 
improving their health and making it 
easier to meet the cost of medical and 
hospital care. The administration bills 
now in process of adoption will go far in 
assisting health groups to meet the needs 
of their local communities. 

The following is an article appearing 
in Newsweek, issue of March 1, 1954, that 
describes in much detail the Kaiser plan: 

Care von 416,000 


The new Kaiser Foundation Hospital, 
opened last week in San Francisco, is more 
than a $3,250,000 medical center, designed 
to set up new standards of patient care and 
medical effectiveness. The seven-story steel, 
glass, and concrete installation, overlooking 
the city from the heights of the Anza Vista 
district, is a gleaming symbol of one man's 
idea of medicine for the masses. 

The man, of course, is Henry J. Kaiser, the 
71-year-old steelmaker and aluminum pro- 
ducer, who has built dams, ships, and auto- 
mobiles. But, however broad his industrial 
interests, his favorite project is the Kaiser 
health plan, which operates successfully in 
three areas: Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Portland, Oreg.-Vancouver, Wash. In these 
locations the plan provides 416,000 people 
with low-cost, prepaid medical care in 35 dif- 
ferent treatment institutions, including 14 
hospitals and 2 physical therapy rehabili- 
tation centers. 

Prepaid: The Kaiser Foundation health 
plan had its beginning at the Grand Coulee 
Dam project, just before the Second World 
War. Kaiser, the leading contractor on that 
huge 4-year project, saw 5,000 workers, many 
with families, settle in an area without ade- 
quate medical facilities. The nearest hos- 
pitals and specialists were at Spokane, 75 
miles away. So Henry Kaiser hired Dr. Sid- 
ney Garfield to set up the first prepayment 
medical plan and assemble the necessary 
doctors to treat the men and their families, 

Today Dr. Garfield is still on the job for 
Kaiser, During the war he organized sim- 
ilar medical plans at the Kaiser shipyards, 
a feature which accounted to a large degree 
for Kaiser's successful manpower recruiting. 
At the peak of wartime activity,- Kaiser 
health plans took care of 180,000 people. 
When the war ended, most of the health 
plan's participantes dropped out. But to 
other individuals and to some unions and 
industrial managements, the prepayment ar- 
rangement seemed adaptable to peacetime 
needs. Since then, the Kaiser Foundation 
plan has grown steadily. 

For doctors, nurses, patients, and visitors, 
the new San Francisco center represents 
“the dream hospital of the future.” Each 
room has a maximum of 2 beds (there are 
22 private rooms); All are air-conditioned, 
and all have sound-absorbent ceilings. On 
the maternity floor, individual nurseries are 
combined with the mothers’ rooms, in a 
modified rooming-in plan. A soundproof 
wall separates the mother's and baby's rooms, 
and a steel drawer containing a plastic bax- 
sinet glides through this partition. When 
the mother wants her child near, she pulis 
the bassinet drawer to her bedside. After 
feeding the baby, she pushes the bassinet 
back into the nursery, and a signal light 
notifies the nurse that the baby is in her 
charge. 

The hospital has a convenient 3-corridor 
floor plan—a central work corridor for doc- 
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tors, nurses, and hospital personnel, and 2 
corridors for visitors on the outer sides of the 
bedrooms. In the work corridors are indi- 
vidual nurse stations, 1 for each 8 beds. Visi- 
tors are directed down the glass-enclosed 
outer corridors and enter patients’ rooms 
from sliding “front doors” made of alumi- 
num and glass. 

Henry J. Kaiser, Jr., who at 36 is recover- 
ing sufficiently from multiple sclerosis to 
administer the Kaiser Foundation, says that 
the plan operates on 4 basic principles: 
(1) Prepayment—spreading the total cost of 
care among the healthy, as well as the sick; 
(2) group practice—uniting general prac- 
titioners and specialists to bring all medical 
knowledge to bear on any given problem; 
(3) medical centers, in which the doctors’ 
groups function with economy; and (4) pre- 
ventive medical care. 

Opposition: A Kaiser subscriber is en- 
couraged, but not required, to select a doc- 
tor from the group as his personal physician. 
Many doctors oppose the Kaiser plan, charg- 
ing that it is “assembly line“ medicine, pro- 
viding insufficient choice of doctors, break- 
ing up doctor-patient relationships, and, in 
some cases, resulting in inferior medical 
care. Kaiser defenders reply that the “as- 
sembly line” label might equally apply to 
the Mayo Clinic and to Johns Hopkins Hos- 
pital, which depend on medical teamwork. 

Despite some vigorous medical opposition, 
the Kalser plan is growing rapidly. “When 
doctors of this country take care of the need 
for good, comprehensive medical care at a 
reasonable cost, we won't grow,” declared 
Henry Kaiser, Jr. West coast medical men 
are fully aware of the challenge implicit in 
Kaiser's remark. Recently, a group of 
southern California doctors won“ a union 
of 17,000 members away from the Kaiser 
Foundation health plan by offering com- 
parable benefits, with free choice of phy- 
sicians, but at higher rates. d 

THE KAISER HEALTH PLAN 


What you pay: The subscriber's basic 
monthly fees for the Kaiser Foundation 
Health Plan, in groups of 25 persons or more, 
are: subscriber, $4.30; subscriber and one 
family dependent, $7.60; with two or mare 
dependents, $9.50. For individual member- 
ships, the rates are 40 cents higher in each 
category. Subscribers who have been mem- 
bers for more than 10 months may have full 
maternity care for $60; otherwise, $140, De- 
pendents receive about half the benefits of 
the subscriber but may get full treatment at 
a slight additional charge. 

What you get: For the subscriber himself, 
the Kaiser plan works this way: 111 days of 
hospital care are provided each year for each 
illness, or recurrence of it, including room, 
board, nursing, and ambulance service within 
30 miles; all operations, specialists’ consulta- 
tions; doctor's care in office (except for 61 
registration fee for each visit); doctor's call 
at home ($2 for first call; no charge for sub- 
sequent calls); nursing care at home, if 
needed; all drugs and medicines while hos- 
Pitalized; and all the necessary laboratory 
and X-ray tests. 


Dorchester Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


EON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 4, 1954 
Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, 11 years 
ago last month the Army transport Dor- 
chester went down in icy waters off the 
coast of Newfoundland. In that dark 
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night of terror many men died bravely, 
and others, no less brave, survived. And 
if not all were brave in that sudden hell 
of fire and ice and darkness, when the 
torpedo struck the engineroom, and 
boilers burst and lights went out, and the 
ship listed with its mortal wound, what 
man can blame them? Honor is due to 
all who died for us that night, suddenly 
or through long agony, bravely, or in a 
scrambling terror. But honor is doubly 
due to those 4 men, the chaplains, Wash- 
ington, Poling, Fox, and Goode—1 priest, 
2 ministers, 1 rabbi—who stood firm in 
the midst of panic, aided the captain 
and other officers in restoring order, and 
went down together, praying as one to 
that one God whom we all own as Lord, 
Creator, and Father. 

As long as America lives those four 
men will stand together, in the white 
light of history, at the ship's rail, forget- 
ful of self, calling down the mercy of 
God upon the endangered, the dying, and 
the dead. They will so stand in our chil- 
dren's history books, teaching them in 
one vivid mental picture what is finest 
in the tradition of America—selfiess 
courage in the face of danger, devotion 
to God, service to fellow man. Catholic 
priest, Protestant ministers, and Jewish 
rabbi, they represent that more than tol- 
erance by which we, of all faiths and 
races, are one in the spirit of America. 

If 1 of these 4 men was first in pro- 
posing that they remain with the ship— 
we do not know which man that was. 
One gave his lifebelt to a soldier—we do 
not know which man that was. That 
is as it should be. These four are equal 
in bravery, equal in honor, before the 
remembering world. 

But I, for my own reasons, wish to 
say a few words of Father John P. Wash- 
ington, He was, like me, born to a 
Catholic family. When John Washing- 
ton was a year-old baby, or thereabouts, 
in Newark, I was born in the same city. 
Like many of my friends, he went to 
Seton Hall College—now Seton Hall 
University—in South Orange, and then 
to Immaculate Conception Seminary in 
Darlington, being ordained in 1935 as a 
priest of the diocese of Newark, and 
then serving parishes in Elizabeth, 
Orange, and Arlington. Many of my 
hearers, from Arlington and Kearny 
Particularly, probably remember Father 
John Washington, who arrived at St. 
Stephen's Church in Arlington to be one 
of Father Murphy’s assistants, just in 
time to take part in the ceremony of 
laying the cornerstone of the splendid 
new church, and stayed there until he 
entered the Army as a chaplain. Those 
of us who were fortunate enough to 
know him have a proud memory to 
cheirsh and hand down to our descend- 
ants. 

I take pleasure in the thought that 
the name of Washington, already so 
Glorious in the history of America, was 
held on high this time by one whose 
father and mother had come to America 
As immigrants from Ireland. I take a 
Personal interest in the achievements 
of second-generation Americans, and I 
Particularly like the kind of immigrant 
family in which the children are brought 
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up, as the young Washingtons were, in 
thoroughly American style, yet with a 
care to preserve, along with the religion 
brought from the old country, legends, 
and traditions that help to make life 
beautiful and happy. Young John 
Washington was taught to love the land 
and history of Ireland, as well as the 
land and history of America, to remem- 
ber the Battle of the Boyne as well as 
the Battle of Fort Ticonderoga. We 
here, his friends and neighbors, know 
that his name is now enshrined in a 
phrase, one of the watchwords of our 
liberty, as deathless as “In the name 
of the great Jehovah and the Conti- 
nental Congress.” That watchword is a 
simple list of four names; Washington, 
Poling, Fox, and Goode. 


Reciprocal Trade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT T. SECREST 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 4, 1954 


Mr. SECREST. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article: 

RECIPROCAL TRADE 


Gould Lincoln wrote an interesting article 
February 23 on the so-called reciprocal-trade 
battle shaping up in Congress. 

Mr. Lincoln's article was generally ac- 
curate but went out of bounds factually at 
one spot. He says that those who are anti- 
‘Trade Agreements Act want Congress to take 
back its responsibility for fixing tariffs. That 
is true; but he then says this would be 
turning back the clock with a vengeance. He 
infers that the Congress itself would be asked 
to write a tarif act, and points out that it is 
20-odd years since Congress last wrote a 
general tariff act. 

I know of no one among those who might 
qualify as anti-Trade Agreements Act“ who 
proposes to return the tariff to Congress with 
the idea that Congress would itself deter- 
mine tariff rates. This would be left to an 
agency of Congress, such as the Tariff Com- 
mission, but would remove the function 
from the é¢xecutive (i. e., State Department) 
where, under the Constitution, it never be- 
longed. The responsibility for regulating 
foreign commerce and for levying duties was 
placed squarely on Congress by the Con- 
stitution, — 

Mr. Lincoln also says that if the Trade 
Agreements Act should expire, the Hawley- 
Smoot tariff would come into effect immedi- 
ately. The fact is that it is in effect today, 
as amended by the Trade Agreements Act. 
However, the rates in the trade agreements 
now in effect would continue in effect indefi- 
nitely even if the Trade Agreements Act 
should expire in June. The only effect of 
such expiration would be to withhold from 
the President the authority to enter into 
further trade agreements. The old ones 
would continue in effect by their own terms, 

Therefore, your columnist’s apprehension, 
expressed in his last paragraph, that we are 
about to witness the return of the old log- 
rolling system of general tariffmaking by 
Congress is unfounded—unless, of course, 
the jamming of the escape clause mecha- 
nism as it is now effectively jammed con- 
tinues to operate in nullification of the will 
of Congress, and if, as a consequence, do- 
mestic producers conclude that direct legis- 
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lation is the only possible remedy left. In 
that sense, Mr. Lincoln may be prophetic; 
but we hope for a better solution. 
O. R. Sruackgxtx, 
Chairman, Nationwide Committee of In- 
dustry, Agriculture, and Labor on Im- 
port-Export Policy. 


Soil Conservation for Every Farm 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I am including an interesting 
article on soil conservation by my friend 
J. B. Gunlogson, of Racine, Wis., who 
is an expert on this subject. The au- 
thor points out that the farmer himself 
is a most effective agent in any soil-con< 
servation program. 


Mr. Speaker, the author also refers to 
the National Association of Soil Conser- 
vation Districts, which is a private or- 
ganization apparently and which has 
used its political influence and propa- 
ganda to discredit other agencies that 
are engaged in soil-conservation work. 
Further, it is his belief that supervisors 
of local soil-conservation districts have 
been unwittingly drawn into the politi- 
cal maneuvering of the national associ- 
ation, The article in question follows, 
and I commend it to the attention of 
all members who are interested in a 
sound soil-conservation program: 

Som CONSERVATION For Eveny FARM 


The future effectiveness of soll and water 
conservation in farming will depend on the 
practices, processes, and philosophies that are 
brought to bear on it now. The most active 
agency in conservation has been the Soil 
Conservation Service. Its early demon- 
strations helped to popularize certain soil- 
erosion measures such as strip cropping, con- 
tour plowing, and terracing. These demon- 
strations were undertaken on many farms 
about 20 years ago by the Soll Erosion Serv- 
lee, a predecessor agency. Most of these 
projects were carried on with the help of 
CCC and WPA labor. Also supplied, in most 
instances, were materials and mechanical 
equipment. 

While thousands of fields had been ter- 
raced, contour-farmed, reforested, etc., long 
before this, these practices had never before 
been applied so dramatically. With a na- 
tionwide promotion they attained new im- 
portance in agriculture and before the Amer- 
ican people. 

The pictures and publicity that followed 
these demonstrations, coupled with the 
drought and dust storms of the middle thir- 
ties, created new interest in conservation, 
They also provided a dramatic opportunity 
for political action, and in due time the 
standard soil conservation law was evolved. 
In those days most acts of Government were 
made under the aegis of “emergency.” Con- 
formity and compliance were expected as a 
matter of course, Another consideration 
which seemed important in this planning 
was the bypassing, so far as possible, of estab- 
lished State and local organizations, 

In 1937 the President sent this 
law to the governors of all the States, urging 
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quick action on the legislation. Most of 
the States promptly complied. 

Accordingly, the soil-conservation districts 
were formed. ‘This set the stage for a unique 
two-way alliance and working arrangement 
between the SCS in Washington with its sev- 
eral regional offices and these political sub- 
divisions, The setup soon began its struggle 
to take over conservation as an exclusive 
prerogative, and all sorts of claims about its 
accomplishments and righteousness have 
been a part of the campaign. The conflict 
with other agencies serving agriculture has 
been waged at all political levels. 

More unfortunately, the National Asso- 
ciation of Soil Conservation Districts has 
used its political influence and propaganda 
to discredit other agencies, some of which 
are equally important in conservation. In 
fact, without close cooperation with these 
services balanced conservation in agricul- 
ture is impossible. 

I believe that the supervisors of local dis- 
tricts generally have been more or less un- 
wittingly drawn into these political maneu- 
vers, Certainly the men in administrative 
capacities in the SCS office in Washington 
realize that the Infusion of shoddy politics 
into conservation at local, regional, and na- 
tional levels has hampered the effectiveness 
of the Service. 

While the Soil Conservation Service and 
the local soil conservation districts have 
contributed a great deal to the promotion 
and application of certain conservation 
practices, experience has clearly shown that 
the service is essentially supplementary in 
scope and character. It is most effective 
when confined to specific symptoms in the 
interlocking program of production and con- 
servation in agriculture. 

Puture in conservation would be 
greatly aided by factual information about 
the performance—the accomplishments and 
lmitations—of all public agencies concerned 
with conservation. It would help public 
understanding of the elements and problems 
involved in conservation. It would aid the 
farmer in planning conservation as a part 
of a practical farming operation. 

As of August 31, 1953, there were 13,890 
employees on the SCS rolls at the regional 
and lower levels of field service. About the 
same time it was reported that 3,000 local 
districts were in existence with some 14,000 
local supervisors or officers. 

After 15 years of operation it is reported 
that in some States 15 percent of farmers 
have signed up for service, or as “coopera- 
tors.” Actually, a large number of these 
farmers who have signed up for one reason 
or another are no longer receiving service. 
In many cases the service was nominal, At 
any rate, even if the results were all that 
could be expected, they are still but a small 
part of the conservation work that has been 
and must be accomplished. 

If it is assumed that 15 or even 20 percent 
of farmers are receiving service at this time, 
it means that 80 percent are getting no serv- 
ice from this source. It means that what- 
ever service or advice on conservation this 
80 percent of farmers are getting must come 
from the Extension Service or from other 
sources. It is also a fact that this 15 or 20 
percent is needed to conform to basic agricul- 
tural practices in order to apply conserva- 
tion most effectively. Yet during these 15 
years, with the exception of 2 or 3 States, 
not a single man has been added to the Ex- 
tension Service to work on conservation. 

Conservation covers a wide field. It en- 
tails watershed planning, forestry, and even 
major flood- control measures, but the most 
important aspect of all is intelligent opera- 
tion of the individual farm to the end that 
sound conservation practices may become 
a part of the farming pattern. 

What the farmer needs most of all is team- 
work from the various agencies that are con- 
cerned with conservation, Duplication and 
cross-firing between agricultural agencies 
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should be discouraged. Obviously there is 
no way to achieve any balance in these serv- 
ices unless there is some balance or re- 
straint on propaganda. 

The following quotation from a letter 18 
typical of the comments contained in hun- 
dreds of letters which have come to me dur- 
ing the last few years not only from county 
agents but from men connected with these 
various agencies, including the Soil Con- 
servation Service, and at all levels: 

“As a county agent of 28 years’ service, I 
find that it is very difficult to have a farm 

am in a county where there is so much 
overlapping, duplication of farm program of 
which each organization is directed from 
different headquarters with none of the 
organizations knowing what the other organ- 
ization is doing in the field on a particular 
farm. In my county there are six agricul- 
tural agencies in the field attempting to 
serve agriculture. This is true in every 
county in my State. 

“The Soll Conservation Service and the 
Extension Seryice is a typical illustration of 
the most unnecessary overlapping organiza- 
tions I have seen permitted in sound busi- 
ness of any administration. The Soil Con- 
servation has always been one of the bases 
of extension work of our land-grant college 
under the Extension Service works. Soll 
Conservation would have made the same 
progress that it bas led the public to believe 
if a portion of the number of men and money 
that Is being used were given to the Exten- 
sion Service. 

“The offices of these various organizations 
are located in various parts of the city. 
Sometimes I wonder how a farmer gets his 
work done when so many agencies are calling 
on him. Sometimes two or more agency 
representatives meet at the same time on the 
same farm, neither knowing the other agen- 
cy was going to the same farm. It is con- 
fusing to the farm and business people as to 
why so many agencies are in the field serv- 
ing agriculture.” 

When it comes to real conservation on a 
farm, the most Important factor of all is the 
farmer himself. Obviously, the service most 
experienced in advising farmers is the Ex- 
tension Service. For 50 years the county 
agent has worked with farmers. Through 
personal calls, by demonstrations, meetings, 
organization, etc., he has assisted farmers to 
apply and to coordinate better farm prac- 
tices. He has organized and worked with 
thousands of local farmer groups for soil 
improvement, introduction of legumes and 
new crops, farm diversification, better live- 
stock, drainage, etc. In fact, the county 
agent is the fellow who more than anyone 
else helped to organize among farmers the 
local soll-conservation districts and all these 
other agencies. 

If technical assistance relating to soll con- 
servation is outside his province, the county 
agent has done a lot of trespassing. He has 
assisted with the installation of thousands 
of miles of field tile. Before commercial 
moculants were on the market, he helped to 
scrape soil from alfalfa fields to start hun- 
dreds of thousands of acres of new alfalfa 
plantings. He has helped countless thou- 
sands of farmers with land use—to lay out 
fields and plan crop rotations according to 
land capabilities. He has assisted with mu- 
lions of soil tests. He has introduced new 
grasses and legumes and has helped with 
pasture renovation programs on countless 
farms. 

The records show that as early as 1915 
county agents in 15 Southern States assisted 
farmers in terracing 75,000 hillsides, drain- 
ing 65,000 acres, directed the building of 
3,000 silos, etc. 

Of course, techniques and approaches in 
conservation change. Agricultural science, 
farm mechanization, as well as the farmer's 
Own skill advances from year to year. Wide- 
spread demonstrations and work of soll con- 
servation districts, with the ald of SCS tech- 
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nicians on thousands of farms have been a 
constructive factor in this change. In the 
future we should look to these practices to 
become a part of the unified operation of 
every farm. 

In recent years the twin spotlights of poli- 
tics and publicity which have focused on 
sundry isolated symptoms or passing prob- 
lems have blinded us to the view of basic 
agriculture. Piecemeal treatment of symp- 
toms, each by its own special agency, has 
tended toward friction and fragmentation. 
At times it has locked as if these agencies 
would take over the whole household of 
agriculture. 

Farming is more than conservation, crop 
controls, price supports and commodity 
credit. Important as they are, they still 
involve surface afflictions on the big, dynamic 
body of agriculture. We need to regain our 
perspective—to see once more all the aspects 
and elements of farming as a coherent whole. 

The Institution that is closest to the whole 
complex of agriculture is the land-grant- 
college system. Next to the farmer himself 
this Institution has done more than any 
other to advance American agriculture from 
its primitive stage to the present. Its fa- 
cilities and services are many. They may 
not be faultless but they are amenable to 
changes and to meet the needs of 
the industry which they have helped to 
develop. * 

Because of thelr intimate relationship 
with every aspect ot farm life, even the 
farmer himself is apt to forget the impor- 
tance of these services. Few are really in- 
formed about the full importance of the 
experiment stations, agricultural education, 
the training of soil-conservation and other 
technicians, farmer short courses, farm in- 
stitutes, and field days, all the ramifica- 
tions of the Extension Service, and how all 
these activities relate to better land use, 
soil and water conservation, crop and live- 
stock production, marketing, home eco- 
nomics, and home life. What other insti- 
tutions can contribute so much to the eco- 
nomic welfare of agriculture or the quality 
of rural life? What services have done so 
much to underwrite business for merchants 
and bankers, production and employment 
in industry, and the sum total of our na- 
tional strength? 

All of which comes down to this: The big 
job ahead is to coordinate the various agen- 
cles and services concerned with conserva- 
tion. The objectives in that coordination 
should be: 

(a) To broaden the base and make con- 
servation advice avallable to the largest 
number of farmers. 

(b) Better coordination of soil conserva- 
tion with other good practices. Effective 
soll and water conservation on a farm can 
hardly succeed unless it 1s a part of the whole 
farm operation. 

(e To eliminate duplication and cross- 
firing between services. 

(d) To prevent, so far as possible, the 
ponton exploitation of on-the-farm sery- 
ces. 


Danbury, the Hat Center, Opposes Unfair 
Trade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 4, 1954 
Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
city of Danbury, Conn., has been singled 
out for lavish praise because interested 
groups there have sponsored a successful 
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diversification program. Once depend- 
ent on the manufacture of hats for sub- 
sistence almost entirely, Danbury now 
supports a multitude of industries which 
provide employment to Danbury’s fine 
citizens. 

This is a program highly suited to 
other communities and recommended by 
all groups seeking to reduce tariff protec- 
tion to American industries. 

That this program is not the answer 
to reduction of tariffs is evident from 
the letter I include, written by the Dan- 
bury Chamber of Commerce to the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. 

There can be no compromise with un- 
fair competition from abroad or there 
will be serious consequences to American 
working people. The case is well stated 
by the Danbury Chamber of Commerce. 

I fully agree with the statements con- 
tained in the letter included with these 
remarks: 

CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D. C. 

GENTLEMEN: This letter is being written 
to you on behalf of the Danbury Chamber of 
Commerce with the unanimous approval of 
the board of directors. 

Danbury is a representative New England 
community of approximately 32,100 popula- 
tion, although it draws for its working pop- 
Ulation from a surrounding area consisting 
of 14 towns and comprising, with Danbury, 
& total of 65,000 people. Approximately 
10,300 men and women are employed by its 
Various manufacturing plants, with an addi- 
tional 10.000 employed in other establish- 
ments. Whereas hatting is the largest single 
industry in Danbury, employing approxi- 
mately 42 percent of the workers, approxi- 
Mately 147 manufacturing enterprises (near- 
ly all small and independent) produce such 
Varied products as bearings, metal foil, sur- 
Bical instruments, machine and rubber tile. 

The employment and prosperity of Dan- 
bury at present are being seriously affected 
by imports of foreign goods which, in many 
instances, are flooding the United States 
Markets at prices so far below domestic pro- 
duction costs as to make competition Impos- 
Sible. In à recent instance hats made in 
Czechoslovakia were sold in this country. at 
& price which would not cover the cost of the 
Taw material alone. 

Furthermore, if Congress reduces tariffs 

yond their present levels on the basis of 
the Randall committee report, our commu- 
nity faces even more serious economic con- 
Sequences, : 

We recognize the necessity of reviving the 
economy of the free world. Since World 
War II our country has poured billions of 
dollars into nations of Western Europe and 
other parts of the world for the purposes of 
rebuilding their defenses and bolstering 
their economies. Considerable sums of this 
money were in the form of machinery and 
®quipment shipped from the United States 
to various industries. 

Apparently little of this money is being 

to raise wages or increase living stand- 
rds which would in time create markets for 
the goods produced. Consequently, the de- 
Tenses and economies of most of these na- 
tions remain woefully weak. The low stand- 
"tds of living discourage markets while in- 
Viting communism. Because home outlets 
rp lacking, foreign manufacturers must un- 
dad their goods on their benefactors. In 
Other words, the American taxpayer is, In 
many instances, being destroyed with his 
An tax dollar. 
e€ Danbury Chamber of Commerce wel- 
mes reciprocal trade and fair competition 
8 foreign sources. However, we do not 
Ueve that subsidies, low foreign taxes, sub- 
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standard wages, cartels, and questionable 
manufacturing methods constitute fair com- 
petition. Consequently, the Danbury Cham- 
ber of Commerce takes the following stand: 

1. We oppose lowering United States tariffs 
at least until the above-mentioned condi- 
tions are rectified. 

2, We ask the active cooperation of the 
proper Government agencies in the enforce- 
ment of the Battle Act which prohibits 
dumping of foreign goods in domestic 
markets, 

3. We urge the banning by law of the im- 
portation of mercury-treated hats and other 
products made by processes prohibited in 
this country for health, safety, or other 
reasons. 

We will appreciate hearing from you at 
your earliest convenience relative to this 
letter and we trust we can count on your 
support in our fight to correct a condition 
which we believe is contrary to the best in- 
terests of the country as a whole and which 
is rapidly taking on serious proportions in 
this community. 

We are taking the privilege of sending 
copies of this letter to Senators Prescott 
Bush, William A, Purtell, and Eugene D. Mil- 
likin; Representatives Albert P. Morano, An- 
toni N. Sadlak. Charles A. Wolverton, Daniel 
A. Reed; Mr. Edward Jarrett, chief clerk of 
the Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee; Gov. John Lodge, of Connecticut; 
and the Connecticut State Chamber of Com- 
merce; along with a cover letter of explana- 
tion and request for assistance in this 
matter. 

Very truly yours, 
DANBURY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 
J. Harry WHITE, President. 


Justice for the Dairy Farmer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 4, 1954 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced a bill to amend sec- 
tion 407 of the Agricultural Act of 1949, 
title 7, United States Code, section 1427. 
This proposed amendment provides that 
feed grains acquired through price-sup- 
port operations shall be offered for sale 
to dairy farmers at prices equivalent to 
75 percent of parity. Processors and 
other persons in the normal channel of 
trade would, under the proposed amend- 
ment, be allowed to purchase feed grains 
on this same basis for resale in processed 
form or otherwise to dairy farmers at 
prices which will properly reflect the 
price at which such grains were pur- 
chased from the corporation. 

The reason for the introduction of this 
bill is very simple—justice. As we all 
know, under present law and regulation, 
dairy products will be supported at 75 
percent of parity beginning April 1, 1954. 
Also under law, feed grains which are 
the raw product of these dairy products 
will be supported at 90 percent of parity 
at least until January 1,1955. Certainly 
the injustice of this situation is obvious 
to anyone, In order to remain in busi- 
ness, the dairy farmer must purchase 
feed grains for his cows, Because of the 
price-support program, he is presently 
paying an artificially high price for these 
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grains. Without the relief afforded by 
this amendment, beginning April 1, 1954, 
the dairy farmer will bẹ squeezed be- 
tween two irresistible forces—high price 
supports for feed grains on the one hand, 
low price supports for dairy products on 
the other. 

A great many of the dairy farmers in 
my district would prefer no price sup- 
ports at all on either dairy products or 
feed grains. They are independent peo- 
ple and want only an opportunity to run 
their own show with the least possible 
interference from the Federal Govern- 
ment. They have demonstrated their 
sincerity as to this by suggesting and 
proposing a “self-help plan,” whereby 
Federal supports will be eliminated en- 
tirely and the dairy farmers themselves 
will handle their own surplus and pro- 
duction problems, 

Mr. Speaker, I respectfully urge and 
plead that the Congress take early and 
positive action on the bill which I have 
introduced today so that justice may be 
done and the dairy farmer who, in the 
aggregate is one of the most important 
segments of the economy of this country, 
will not, of necessity be faced with eco- 
nomic disaster beginning April 1, 1954. 


Lessons Taught by Terrorists’ Plot in the 
House of Representatives 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 4, 1954 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
episode that took place in the House of 
Representatives on Monday, March 1, 
1954, when a group of 4 terrorists in the 
gallery of the House deliberately shot at 
Members of the House, wounding 5 of 
them and narrowly missing others, has 
created considerable discussion as to se- 
curity measures that should be taken to 
protect the Members of the House from 
a recurrence of such an affair. 

The Courier-Post newspaper of Cam- 
den, N. J., has expressed its views with 
respect to the matter in an editorial ap- 
pearing in the March 3 issue of that 
newspaper. It reads as follows: 

Crazy TERRORISTS’ PLOT, Lessons Ir TEACHES 

The mad shooting in the House of Repre- 
sentatives Monday, without precedent in our 
history. will and should make Congress secu- 
rity-minded in quite another way than the 
usual meaning of the expression. 

Members of Congress cannot go around 
accompanied at all times by & corps of body- 
guards. 

Congress cannot conduct all its sessions 
behind closed doors. The people—meaning 
the infinitesimal fraction of them that can 
find space in the Senate and House Gal- 
lerles—must have the privilege of watching 
Congress at work, 

But the privilege must be granted only 
with proper safeguards. Obviously, it has 
been granted without them up to now. 

Only one routine question has been asked 
of visitors: “Are you carrying a camera?“ 

Presumably the ban on cameras is due to 
the fact if they were permitted in the gal- 
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leries, fashbulbs would be popping so often 
as to disturb business on the floor. 

But even for cameras there has been no 
searching of visitors. They were taken at 
their word. 

And about such things as loaded pistols, 

there has been no searching or even ques- 
tioning. 
Monday's gunplay now is bringing a quick 
tightening of personal security measures in 
the Capitol. For the time being, at least, 
Congressmen as well as many other officials 
are being given new or increased police pro- 
tection, Visitors will no longer be admitted 
to the House and Senate Galleries unless 
they carry cards from their Congressmen, 
which is a measure that should always have 
been in effect. 

But it is strange that Congress, which 
has been so security-minded in other ways, 
sometimes to the point of downright silli- 
ness, ostensibly on behalf of the people, 
hasn't been more so on its own personal 
behalf. d 

We hope it will be more so in the future. 

We may wish some of its members were 
elsewhere, but we don't wish any of them 
to be the targets of would-be assassins. 

We hope it will be another 165 years, and 
longer, before such an affair as Monday's 
again takes place under the white dome on 
Capitol Hill. 

It is clear that the terrorists who took 
part in Monday's shooting are members of 
the same criminal gang as the assassins who 
tried to break into Blair House in 1950 to 
kill President Truman, and did kill one of 


guards. 

It is clear that this gang of extremists, 
professing to demand complete independence 
of Puerto Rico from the United States, is 
dominated by Communist conspirators and 
that its members are tools of the Commu- 
nists. 

It is clear that far from being representa- 
tive of the 2 million inhabitants of the Island 
commonwealth, they are no more so than the 
Communist plotters now serving time in 
various prisons around the United States are 
representative of the mainiand's 160 million 
citizens. 

Governor Mufioz-Marin, of Puerto Rico, 
estimates that the so-called Nationalist Party 
from which the assassins come has no more 
than 500 members in Puerto Rico and 200 
in the United States. He says that “just a 
couple of dozen" of them are fanatic ter- 
rorists. 


Mufioz-Marin, who himself escaped their 
bullets in 1950, says however, that the Na- 
tionalists “live in a completely unreal world.” 
Their party leader, Pedro Albizu Campos, 
imprisoned after the 1950 plot, was pardoned 
last October because he was insane. In the 
broad sense, so are his adherents, as their 
lunatic action in the House proves. 

They are none the less dangerous for that, 
particularly so long as they are puppets in 
the hands of clever Communist leaders who 
know too well how to exploit their fanaticism 
and lack of mental balance. 

But as Governor Mufioz-Marin says, such 
savage and unbelievable lunacy as that dis- 
played at Washington does not express in the 
Most remote way the peaceful and decent 
nature of the people of Puerto Rico. No 
thinking American will believe for an in- 
stant that it does. J 

The people of Puerto Rico are friends of 
the American people. 

As the Nationalists and their Communist 
bosses know, the people of Puerto Rico do 
not want independence and separation from 
the United States. 

They have made that unmistakably clear 
on numerous occasions, and they enjoy a 
status that in some ways has advantages 
over that of other American citizens, so 
there is no reason why they Bhould want to 
dissociate themselves from us. 

Puerto Rico, however, is one of the many 
points in the Caribbean area where the Com- 
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munists are boring from within, determined- 
ly striving to secure a firm foothold in the 
Western Hemisphere which has hitherto been 
denied them. 

They have what looks dangerously like 
such a foothold in Guatemala. Only quick 
and decisive action by Great Britain stopped 
them from getting another in British Guiana 
recently. 

If Monday’s outburst of terriorism alerts 
Congress and the people to this threat, some 
good will have come of it. 

Good also will have come of it if Congress 
and all official Washington now take the kind 
of security measures that should have been 
in force long ago, and make better and more 
direct use of their energies in warring on 
communism than they have done on occasion 
in the past. 


Action on Airmail Subsidies 


SPEECH 


HON. JOHN W. HESELTON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 3, 1954 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 8067) making 
appropriations for the Departments of State, 
Justice, and Commerce, and the United States 
Information Agency, for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1955, and for other purposes. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. HESELTON]. 

(Mr. HESELTON asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
realize that in 245 minutes it is utterly 
impossible to state a case in connection 
with this amendment. But I would like 
to present this thought. As I understand 
it, this amendment, if adopted, would 
carry at the same rate as the current 
fiscal year until March 1, 1955. I do not 
say this in criticism of the subcommittee, 
but I do feel very strongly that this mat- 
ter ought to be clearly identified as a 
subsidy, which should be justified before 
the subcommittee, the full committee, 
and the Congress, and that the full facts 
should be brought out as soon as possi- 
ble. It started with the President's re- 
organization plan in June, which became 
effective, as I understand it, in October. 
I do not know of any reason why, when 
we are now taking the first legislative 
step, when the bill has to pass the other 
body and go to conference, why our sub- 
committee cannot insist on the CAB 
coming here with a much better record 
than they did present. I compliment the 
members of the committee for the ex- 
haustive hearings that they held on this 
whole puzzling and difficult problem of 
subsidies. But I do not believe we would 
be wise this afternoon in faking an addi- 
tional figure of $17 million. That is still 
a great deal of money. I do not believe 
we would be wise in saying to the CAB 
or to the airlines you do not have to do 
anything to reduce the cost of the sub- 
sidies. There is evidence in the hearings 
that over half a million dollars was saved 
since the plan went into operation, It is 
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worth while to try to save, it seems to me. 
a million or $2 million or whatever the 
amount may be. There is a great deal of 
talk about these subsidies, and until the 
CAB understands that the committee 
means business I do not believe that they 
are not going to bother to change the 
situation much or to exert themselves 
greatly. Iam not referring to the mem- 
bers of the Board necessarily. But my 
experience with some of the staff during 
the consideration of basic legislation in 
this fleld does not give me much confi- 
dence that they entertain any enthusi- 
asm for doing the work that must be 
done if a true and effective separation 
is to be brought about. 


I want now to deal in the following 
extension with another phase of the 
problem of effective separation of serv- 
ice-mail pay and subsidies. 

I know that there are some who do not 
approve of any interference with the 
subsidy program. But I believe that a 
great majority of the House does approve 
of the President's efforts through Reor- 
oe Plan No. 10 of 1953 to this 
end. 


When he submitted his message with 
the plan on June 1, 1953, he said, “At 
the same time, the immediate transfer of 
subsidy payment under this reorganiza- 
tion plan should not preclude the consid- 
eration by the Congress of legislation to 
effect refinements and modifications in 
the basic law in this field. One such 
change, for example, would be an 
amendment of the Civil Aeronautics Act 
to provide specifically that compensatory 
rates for mail transportation should be 
based upon the cost of rendering mail 
service, plus a fair return. I understand 
that the Civil Aeronautics Board has 
been following this general policy in 
those cases where it has established com- 
pensatory mail rates. The reorganiza- 
tion plan will not affect its right to con- 
tinue applying such a policy in the fu- 
ture. However, I believe it would be ap- 
propriate to establish the cost principle 
as a matter of definite legislative policy.” 

I am concerned that support of this 
amendment may well be interpreted as 
opposition to effective separation and 
that those who are led to support of the 
committee amendment by the belief that 
it is a step in a direction of effective 
separation may be confronted with sharp 
criticism before we have another chance 
to reexamine the facts should the com- 
mittce amendment prevail. 

The House Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce reported favor- 
ably basic legislation in this field in the 
8lst Congress. A quotation from the 
committee report, which is pertinent to 
the problem before us, follows: 

Tue Cost STANDARD 
(Committee report of 8lst Cong.) 

This bill accomplishes the separation of 
subsidy from mall pay by amending subsec- 
tions (a), (b), and (c) of section 406 of the 
Civil Aeronautics Act so that subsections (a) 
and (b) deal solely with the fixing of fair 
and reasonable rates for the transportation 
of mail, and subsection (c) deals solely with 
subsidy for essential aircraft operation. 
Paragraph (2) of the amended subsection (a) 
provides that the fair and reasonable rates 
“* © * shall not exceed the necessary cost to 
the air carrier, under honest, economical, and 
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efficient mangement, or the mall transporta- 
tion services actually rendered or such serv- 
ices to be rendered * plus a fair and 
reasonable return.“ 

The committee feels that this provision is 
called for by reason of the present ratemak- 
ing provision of the Civil Aeronautics Act 
under which compensation for the transpor- 
tation of mail. and subsidy for the devel- 
cpment of a sound alr transportation sys- 
tem, Rave been limped over a period of 12 
years. The committee deems this provision 
lecrssary to insure as completely as the pres- 
ent state of the science of accounting will 
Permit the clear separation of the subsidy 
element from mall pay. Unless this is done, 
and done well, there is serious danger that, 
no matter how clearly we state that we want 
the subsidy element separated, it will still 
remain in substantial part in the compensa- 
tion for the transportation of mail. This 
provision is falr and just to the carriers and 
the Government alike. Section 405 (g) of 
the Civil Aeronautics Act imposes a duty 
upon carriers certificated for the carriage of 
mall to carry mail tendered them by the Post- 
master General. It also requires the Post- 
master General to tender mall to the extent 
required by the postal service.“ Thus, there 
are obligations on both sides. Considering 
the fact that public utilities are entitled only 
to a falr and reasonable return on their in- 
Vestments devoted to the public service, 
there is no occasion for air garriers to object 
if they receive no more than their costs, plus 
A fair and reasonable return, for transport- 
ing mall, and, on the other hand, the Gov- 
ernment cannot reasonably object to making 
Payment in that amount for the service it 
receives. 


A portion of the minority’s report, sub- 
mitted July 2, 1952, is also pertinent and 
follows: 

This cost standard, which is totally absent 
from the bill reported by the majority, 18 
essential to protect the Post Office and the 

ayers from continuing to be overcharged 
by the airlines for carriage of the mail. 

Subsequent to the committee report of the 
Aist Congress, the former Chairman of the 
Commission on Organization of the Execu- 
tive Branch, former President Hoover, wrote 
that “The most practical and accurate way 
to separate these two types of payments is 

base the determination of the mall pay 
Upon what it costs the carriers to furnish 
Mail carriage services to the post office. © * * 

t type of standard will make it possible 
for the taxpayers and the Congress to have 
Accurate information. In order for the re- 
form to be effective, it is not equitable to 
®xempt any mail carriers, foreign or domes- 
tic. The reform should apply equally to all.” 

Former President Hoover's subsequent 
letter reaffirms the sound principle of the 
Committee report of 1950. 

President Truman has twice more indi- 
fated his conviction that mail pay should 
mean compensation for the cost“ of carry- 
Ing airmail and this same standard has been 
Specifically endorsed at the committee hear- 
ings in the 82d Congress by the Budget 
Bureau, Post Office Department, and Civil 
Aeronautics Board. 

We urge that without the cost standard 
there would be no definite dividing line be- 
tween what constitutes mall pay, on the one 

nd, and what constitutes subsidy, on the 
Other hand. Such a dividing line is essential 
to Separation. 


Related to this important legislative 
Droposal and directly connected with the 
®stablishment of a sound cost standard is 

problem of standards for allocating 

ipts and expenditures. In that con- 
t tion, I want to cite other excerpts 
Tom the two reports to which I have 
Teferred: 
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STANDARDS von ALLOCATING RECEIPTS AND 
EXPENDITURES 


(Committee report of 8lst Cong.) 

Closely related to the problem of the cost 
standard discussed above is the amendment 
to existing law, made by section 3 of the 
bill, which directs the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, on or before July 1, 1951, to prescribe 
standards by which air carriers, in keeping 
their accounts, records, and memoranda, 
shall allocate receipts and expenditures 
among four classes of service (passenger, 
freight, express, and mail). In fact, the pro- 
visions which relate to the cost standard 
(par. (2) of the amended sec. 406 (a)) ex- 
pressly provide that the cost of the mail 
transportation services rendered by an air 
carrier is to be computed in accordance with 
the standards so prescribed by the Board. 

It is, of course, impossible to arrive at 
the cost of one service rendered by an alr 
carrier, such as its mail service, without 
arriving at the cost of the other services it 
renders, Furthermore, while it is true that 
the final determination of the cost to any 
carrier of rendering mall services will have 
to be made in the proceeding for the fixing 
of the mall rate for such carrier, the mak- 
ing of such determination will be greatly 
facilitated if the carrier or carriers concerned 
in the proceeding have been keeping their 
accounts, records, and memoranda in ac- 
cordance with the general principles of cost 
allocation which, as required by paragraph 
(2) of the amended section 406 (a), will be 
used in the proceeding. Nor is the value of 
requiring adherence to these general prin- 
ciples limited to the field of air-mail pay. 
It will be helpful, for example, in determin- 
ing the economic soundness of a particular 
service, in determining the amount of sub- 
sidy needed to maintain a particular serv- 
ice, and for ascertaining the rates which 
should be charged to the public for any non- 
mall transportation service, 


From the minority report of July 2, 1952] 


If the cost of mall services rendered is 
accepted as the proper standard for mail 
pay in the future, as it is by the great pre- 
ponderance of opinion in ‘the executive 
branch, among other congressional commit- 
tees, and among the public, then it is easen- 
tial to provide a means of getting at the cost 
figures. 

The Hoover Commission Task Force Re- 
port on Regulatory Commission stated: 

“The mail rates should no longer include 
any need for subsidy element, but should 
be based on the service rendered. They 
should reflect a fair allocation of costs be- 
tween mail, passenger, and freight services.” 

H. R. 508 requires such allocation of costs 
to be made by the airlines under standards 
prescribed by the Civil Aeronautics Board, 
as the House committee bill of the 81st 
Congress did. The only subsequent change 
has been in deference to the request of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board not to be confined 
to the four specified categories of airline 
traffic, viz, passengers and baggage, freight, 
express, and mail, as previously specified in 
H. R. 9184. 

Therefore, H. R. 508 simply requires that 
the airlines should allocate costs “among the 
air transportation services rendered by 
them.” Thus it is left to the discretion of 
the Civil Aeronautics Board how many cate- 
gories there should be. 

This change, which was in the direction of 
compromise or concession, has been known 
as the Brown amendment, offered December 
7, 1950. In telegrams of December 11, 1950, 
to the gentlemen from Massachusetts [Mr. 
KENNEDY and Mr. HESELTON|], Dr. Robert L. 
Johnson, the chairman of the Citizens’ Com- 
mittee for the Hoover Report, stated: 

“In the message to Congressman CLARENCE 
Brown we have defined what we believe to 
be the three essentials which any effective 
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measure must contain and have pointed out 
that the changes so far as they 
safely may in the direction of compromise 
without weakening or negating the aims of 
the bill as a whole. Mr. Brown’s recom- 
mendation on cost allocation represents ab- 
solute bare minimum, and we recommend 
keeping this provision as strong as possi- 
ble.“ (House committee hearings, 82d Cong., 
pp. 397-398.) 


I believe it is clear now that both the 
CAB and the Appropriations Subcom- 
mittee have been handicapped seriously 
in arriving at any judgment as to the 
soundness of recommendations as to 
proper subsidies by the lack of any legis- 
lative sanction of a cost standard and of 
standards for allocating receipts and ex- 
penditures. Further, I believe there is 
every probability that this was true as to 
the efforts of the Post Office Department 
and the subcommittee dealing with the 
Post Office appropriations bill insofar as 
service pay was concerned. I am con- 
fident that if the members of those two 
committees believe their efforts in this 
field would be strengthened by such leg- 
islation it would be a matter of great in- 
terest to the members of the House Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
aria which has jurisdiction in this 

e 


An Article of Interest to Washington, D. C. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


or MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 2, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following article by Mr. Harry L. 
Merrick, president, Washington Board of 
Trade, which appeared in the recent is- 
sue of the Washington Board of Trade 
News: 

AMBITIOUS PLANS von SOUTHWEST ARE 

REVIEWED 
(By Harry L. Merrick) 

Alexander Graham Bell, who was born 107 
years ago this month, once gave a talk to 
some children in which he revealed the se- 
cret behind his invention of the telephone. 
The great inventor said: 

Don't keep forever on the public road, 
going only where others have gone. Leave 
the beaten paths occasionally and dive into 
the woods. You will be certain to find 
something you have never seen before. Of 
course, it will be a little thing, but do not 
ignore it. Follow it up, explore all around 
it; one discovery will lead to another and 
before you know it you will have something 
worth thinking about to occupy your mind. 
All really big discoveries are the results of 
thought.” 

This is by way of calling to your attention 
two proposals offered within the past sev- 
eral months directed at reclaiming this city's 
southwest area, long neglected and showing 
starkly the result of that neglect. 

This is not to say that nothing has been 
done, Already work has been launched on 
project area B, and steps are being taken to 
effect as soon as possible plans for project 
area C. But proposals advanced first by a 
Washington man and second by a New York 
firm clearly spark the imagination and give 
some indication of what can be done by 
leaving the beaten path. 
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Pierre Ghent, well-known Washington land 
economist, envisions the Southwest of the 
future as being a Federal Center, with hous- 
ing playing a comparatively minor role in 
the redevelopment. His plan, briefly, calls 
for an Olympic Stadium, with parking ac- 
commodations for 30,000 cars; a union bus 
terminal serving all parts of this region; a 
large convention hall, opera house and na- 
tional theater; an auxiliary commercial cen- 
ter; sites for an international university to 
further the city’s cultural development; a 
warehouse-industrial-commercial area adja- 
cent to railroad tracks. 

Wiliam Zeckendorf, president of the New 
York firm of Webb & Knapp, places greater 
emphasis on housing and includes these 
essential factors in his recently announced 
plan: 

An area of high office buildings erected for 
associations, corporations, and diplomatic or- 
ganizations; a L'Enfant Plaza, including on 
its perimeter an house, symphony, 
theaters, convention hall, hotels, restaurants, 
band shell; a Town Center with schools, 
libraries, community buildings; extensive 
development of waterfront shopping and 
boating facilities; revision of street patterns 
to create high-class row houses with garden 
patches and off-street parking. 

Both plans have much to commend them, 
although I am not an architect or city plan- 
ner, and am not fully qualified to pass on 
them either as to desirability or practica- 
bility. Nevertheless, one need only drive 
through the Southwest section of the city 
to realize what these pretentious plans could 
do for the welfare of our people and the 
economic health of the community, 

Messrs. Ghent and Zeckendorf have dis- 
played great imagination and vision in sur- 
veying the area and drawing up suggested 
plans. In each case they have, in effect, 
“left the beaten path“ and sought new 
overall methods to save a section of the city. 

It is this powerful initiative plus the 
ability and willingness to see it through that 
can help rebuild cities and gain from them 
maximum effectiveness. 


Everyone interested in the welfare of this 
great Capital City should hope and anticipate 
that the leadership will not be lacking to put 
such daring plans across. 


Who Covered Up for the Reds? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TIMOTHY P. SHEEHAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 4, 1954 


Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, since 
1939, when the Government was first of- 
ficially informed of the possibility that 
Alger Hiss was a Communist spy, there 
have been a great many revelations to 
the American people about the extent of 
Communist infiltration in the Govern- 
ment. 

In my opinion, after having read of the 
many cases of people in the Federal serv- 
ice who were sacrificing the ideals of our 
Government for their Russian Commu- 
nist masters, it is inconceivable that 
these people could get to such high and 
secret positions without being aided and 
abetted by higher-ups in our Govern- 
ment. 

The important questions raised by the 
editorial in the Chicago Tribune of Feb- 
ruary 24, entitled “Who Covered Up for 
the Reds,” raises a most important ques- 
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tion to which the American people some 
day must be given the answer. 
The editorial is as follows: 
Wo Coveren Ur For THE Reps? 


Felix Inslerman, the Communist under- 
ground photographer who copied secret Gov- 
ernment documents provided by Soviet 
agents within the New Deal, has broken his 
long silence by telling of his former activi- 
ties publicly before Senator McCarrTry’s in- 
vestigating committee. His story verifies in 
all particulars the statements previously 
made by Whittaker Chambers, who broke 
with the Communists in 1938 and later 
proved the undoing of Alger Hiss. 

Chambers gathered up the papers pur- 
loined by Soviet operatives in the New Deal, 
took them to Inslerman to be copied, handed 
back the originals to those who had removed 
them from Government offices, and sent the 
photographic copies to the Soviet spy ring 
in New York, By preserving some of the 
microfilm copies, he was able in 1948 to sub- 
stantiate his charge that Hiss, Harry Dexter 
White, and other prominent New Dealers had 
been spying for Russia. 

Inslerman contributed one new document 
of great significance. This was a copy he 
had made of a letter written by Chambers 
after his break with the Communist appara- 
tus, addressed to the Soviet spymasters he 
had formerly served. Chambers was in fear 
of his life, and the letter was intended to 
warn his vengeful former superiors that they 
could not get away with murder indefinitely. 

The letter suggested that the Soviet ap- 
paratus had insufficient reason for confi- 
dence that its operations would not be 
exposed even though exposure would embar- 
rass the Roosevelt administration. There 
was a direct reference to the President and 
the Attorney General, then Frank Murphy, 
former Governor of Michigan and later a 
Justice of the Supreme Court. 

Not every division of the Attorney Gen- 
eral's Office, Chambers warned, was willing to 
go along with the policy of carefully looking 
the other way when Communist espionage 
was concerned. For various reasons, one or 
more of them could be expected to initiate 
investigations. 

“Do not imagine,” warned Chambers, “that 
F. Murphy is there wholly for the purpose 
of dampening all investigations or that the 
State Department can forever put the brakes 
on them. In fact, I should guess that the 
State Department is going to be sitting on 
some very hot coals in the near future.” 

Chambers placed this letter in Insierman's 
hands to be forwarded to the Soviet under- 
ground. Inslerman made the copy before 
passing it along and kept it in a trunk all 
these years. 

It can only be inferred from this extraordi- 
nary communication that high New Dealers, 
including Roosevelt, his attorney general, 
and chief officers of the State Department 
were aware of the Communist conspiracy in 
the New Deal. The letter suggests that the 
Soviet apparatus was itself aware of this 
knowledge, but counted it as providing an 
element of toleration and protection. The 
administration could not expose the plot 
without bringing discredit upon itself; so 
the Ruesians counted on the administration 
to do nothing, because to act would result in 
political damage to the New Deal. 

Chambers’ language strongly suggests that 
Attorney General Murphy was regarded by 
the Commuists as their man, and there js 
nothing in Murphy's record to contradict 
that impression. As Governor of Michigan, 
he had condoned the Communist inspired 
sitdown strikes in the automobile industry in 
1937 and had refused to take action against 
the violent invasion of property rights. 

As attorney general, he did nothing about 
Communists, and as a member of the su- 
preme Court he distinguished himself with 
an opinion overthrowing the conviction of 
Harry Bridges, the Communist longshore- 
men's union leader, referring to the record 
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establishing that Bridges was a Communist 
as something which would stand forever 
as a monument of man’s Inhumanity to man. 

As one who had long been a Communist 
in New Deal Washington, Chambers knew 
the inner politics intimately, and his own 
contemporary Judgment was that the Roose- 
veit administration not only know of the 
Communist treason but condoned it and 
protected it. No charge of such gravity has 
ever been made against an American Presi- 
dent and his Cabinet. 
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Supp. 2). 
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gressional Directory. The money deri 
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Address of National Commander Connell 
at Rehabilitation Conference Dinner 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 5, 1954 


8 Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
beaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Reconp, I include che fol- 
Owing address made by National Com- 
der Arthur J. Connell, of the Ameri- 
SER Legion, at the annual Legion na- 
nal rehabilitation conference dinner, 
tler Hotel, Washington, D. C., on 
arch 4, 1954: 
I Py your opening session Tuesday morning 
at “pressed the hope that you would develop 
eta conference am.even greater under- 
vet Dg and enthusiasm for the work of 
An ans rehabilitation. After 3 days of give 
d take with the officials of the Veterans’ 
tow istration, I am sure you are well along 
ard that goal. 
ton ¥ first inclination, so far as my part here 
talk ht is concerned, was to avoid any shop 
det that might disturb the spirit of a family 
a together, That I would like to do, for in 
Cf Le real sense we are a family—a family 
ern Sionnaires, Auxlllary members and lead- 
. the Congress and Government joined 
of mer in common concern for the welfare 
pilsabied veterans. 
Vita) eve there are a few observations of 
de interest to an of us which I think must 
Made at this time, 
nition’ moments ago we gave special recog- 
tery n to three members of our family whose 
8 has been unusually distinguished. 
my is a Legionnaire—and Bob MeCurdy, in 
01 eee best personifies the Legion creed 
tation an dedication to veterans’ rehabili- 
Legio + The other two sre doctors, also 
dor onnalres, who have brought great, new 


Rar to an honored profession. All three 
bung one extraordinary work not only in 


horns Dg a program of veterans’ medical and 
m ital care but, more important perhaps, 
thay plalning the need and sound basis for 
I Program. 
dow n More important because our big task, 
and for years to come, is to make cer- 
people of this country continue to 
th tand and support the program. That 
€ all-important Job—and frankly, there's 
1 en tidding ourselves, we are not doing it 
ugh 


& 


wen 


ben £ Can't talk all we want about the great 
Mora} principles involved—about the 
erans. Obligation to our disabled and ill vet- 

But it is no help to the man in the 
amon to merely reaffirm these beliefs 
cong. E Ourselves while others are engaged in 
toward a and poisoning the public attitude 

em. 


host's face it. This question of veterans’ 
ican tion is confusing to many Amer- 
Claris, Unless we intensify our efforts to 
to >> rae, situation, the confusion is going 
going we ran program we believe in is 


Strajo must spell out for the public in simple, 
"alghtrorward language all of the facts 
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about the hospitalization of veterans. We 
owe it to ourselves as Legion leaders and to 
our many friends in the Congress of the 
United States who must make their constit- 
uents realize that right and reason impel 
their favorable support of our program. 

I think you will agree that we have two 
fundamental problems to contend with. 
First is the natural tendency of people to 
forget war and their duty to their defenders. 
This has been the case in all times and all 
nations. It's something that we've got to 
live with and overcome by appealing vigor- 
ously to the sense of fair play and decency 
that is also a part of the American nature. 

The real danger of this Indifference or 
feeling of detachment is that it magnifies 
the second big problem—and that is the de- 
liberate effort of certain groups to wipe out 
the entire veterans’ hospital program. 

The American Medical Association in re- 
cent months has identified itself as the 
leader in this field. Now before considering 
why the AMA, of all groups, should attack 
good medicine—and even they admit that 
VA hospitals are providing good medicine 
let's consider how they are doing It. 

In the March issue of Readers’ Digest there 
is an article entitled Must We Follow the 
VA Route to Socialized Medicine?” The ar- 
ticle consists of a series of assumptions, facts, 
and conclusions cleverly written to persuade 
the average person that VA hospitals pose a 
far greater threat to America than does the 
Red Air Force. The only trouble is that the 
assumptions are phony, the facte are in- 
complete, and the conclusions are false. 

I cite this article because it wraps up in 
one package practiccliy all ot the charges 
being made against veterans’ hospitalization 
by officials of the AMA. 

They give the impression that 20 million 
veterans are receiving free hospital care. 
They ignore the fact that in a year's time less 
than 3 out of every 100 veterans enter VA 
hospitals. 

They suggest that a majority of patients In 
the hospitals have no right to be there. They 
omit the fact that these men and women are 
sick or disabled and entitled to hospitaliza- 
tion by the law of the Jand. 

They always imply that the care of non- 
service-connected patients is bankrupting 
the country. They never admit that the 
program's actual cost is less than one penny 
of the Federal tax dollar: 

They sell magazine writers on the idea that 
the veterans’ hospital system has grown alt 
out of proportion to its original purpose and 
need. What they do not tell is that the 
pest 20 years have seen an increase of 24% 
times the number of beds for a veterans’ 
population more than 5 times as large. 

They picture the entire program as a giant 
hoax foisted upon the Nation by organized 
veterans. If I were a Member of Congress, I 
would bitterly resent such a charge. Is their 
opinion of congressional integrity so low? 
Are they implying that the Members of Con- 
gress and the five Presidents who have con- 
sistently supported the program did so out 
of fear? 

The spokesmen of the AMA call this an 
educational campaign. I wonder how many 
of the doctors they claim to represent really 
know what type of education their assess- 
ments are buying. 

We do not challenge the right of the AMA 
or any other group to criticize the veterans’ 
hospital program. If they want sick and dis- 
abled veterans removed from hospitals, 


there's nothing in the world to keep them 
from saying so. But when they load their 
arguments with misinformation and half- 
truths, then somebody has got to stand up 
for the facts. 

For example, it fs said that we of the 
Legion favor free hospitalization not only for 
20 million veterans but for all dependents of 
veterans. The American Legion, as you well 
know, has never proposed such a move. In 
35 years the question has not even arisen at 
a national convention or at a meeting of our 
national rehabilitation commission. 

The obvious object of all this is to present 
the issue to the public in a wholly false light. 

As another example of their strategy of 
confusion it is contended that the cost of 
building veterans’ hospitals is unreasonably 
high. The truth is that construction costs 
of veterans’ hospitals on the basis of cubic 
footage of space have been running slightly 
lower than those of private hospitals. But 
the AMA speakers don’t talk about this; they 
talk about cost per bed, and fail to mention 
that veterans’ hospitals include chapels and 
therapeutic accommodations not found in 
the average nonveteran facility. 

Now what is behind it all? Why has the 
AMA launched so bitter and vehement an 
attack upon the veterans’ hospital system? 

I think we have to realize that there has 
been a change or at least a division within 
the medical profession itself. Today, the 
profession can be fairly classified into two 
groups. The AMA leadership in thie assault 
on the hospitalized veteran seems to be 
Sronting for the more dollar-conscious doc- 
tors of America. It does not appear to 
speak for the more dedicated men of medi- 
cine to whom we owe so much. Many of 
them have told us that it does not. 

They raise a great fuss about the program 
leading to socialized medicine. But what 
do they mean by socialized nredicine? Ap- 
parently the only test in their mind is 
whether they collect. 

Veterans’ care is based on a recognition 
of services rendered the Government. That 
isn't socialism. No form of socialism is 
based on recognition of services rendered. 

I submit that the time has come when 
we must remind our friends of the AMA 
that the people of this country are tired 
of having every approach to the Nation’s 
health problems branded socialized medi- 
cine. There are considerations other than 
who gets paid. Sick people need medical 
and hospital care—and we insist that sick 
veterans who have the entitlement under 
law continue to get it. 

You know, it's a strange thing but in all 
the years this veterans’ hospital program has 
been developing the AMA to my knowledge 
never once has come forward with a con- 
structive suggestion for improving it. Prior 
to World War II when the standards of VA 
medicine were unfortunately not so high, 
they stayed pretty much out of the picture. 
Now when veterans finally are receiving 
the quality care promised them by a grateful 
Government, the AMA is moving heaven 
and earth to eliminate the program. 

Frankly, I question whether the AMA 
spokesmen believe their own scare-talk 
about socialized medicine. 

Let's assume they have their way, and 
the non-service- connected patients are 
turned over to State and local hospitals. 
That's the AMA's plan, as nearly as we can 
make it out. Of course there's no room 
available in the State and local hospitals 
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so new facilities would have to be built 
or existing Government facilities taken over. 
In either event, who would do the financ- 
ing? Where would the extra doctors and 
nurses and staff members come from and 
who would pay their salaries? As the Ad- 
ministrator of Veterans’ Affairs pointed out 
to this conference the other day, there is 
only one answer—the Federal Government— 
and that would mean socialized medicine for 
sure. 

So our dollar-conscious doctor friends are 
being just a little bit less than candid when 
they try to Indict the present setup of vet- 
erans’ hospitalization on that count. 

And by the way. have you ever heard any 
of these same doctors object to the alloca- 
tion of funds by the Federal Government 
for the building of local hospitals—to pro- 
vide the facilities where they can practice 
their profession? 

The charitable view, it seems to me, is 
that they honestly belicve they are somehow 
losing fees to the VA. We tried to relieve 
them of that fear by suggesting that the 
AMA conduct its own survey of the non- 
service-connected patients in the hospitals, 
or join in one that we are making, to settle 
this matter of ability to pay. They chose 
to do neither. We went ahead with our 
study, and after personally interviewing more 
that 5,000 non-service-connected patients 
in 36 hospitals we find that in 98 percent 
of the cases there is not the slightest doubt 
of their inability to pay for private care. 
As a matter of fact, these 5,000 had spent a 
total of $2,500,000 before applying to the 
VA for treatment * * and many of them 
were referred to the VA by private hospitals 
and doctors after their money ran out. 

These people are sick, most of them per- 
manently sick. They are broke, and they 
deserve sympathy—not scorn. 

One veteran among this group who had 
spent his savings outside the VA and then 
had his health restored by VA care, recently 
expressed his feelings on the issue in a let- 
ter addressed to the secretary-manager of 
the American Medical Association. Gentle- 
men,” he said, “I have cheated the under- 
taker—definitely not you.” 

The AMA's position might be a little more 
understandable if there were any evidence 
that doctors are suffering or being discrim- 
inated against in the Job of making a Living. 
Anyone who has paid a medical bill in re- 
cent knows that is not the case. The 
distinguished columnist. George Sokolsky, 
writing in yesterday's Washington Times- 
Herald, told the story of a young married 
couple of moderate means who were bank- 
rupted by the unreasonable costs of having 
their first baby. So far as I can tell—and 
I have many good friends who are doctors— 
the medical profession is doing very well 
indeed. 

Instead of going out of its way to stir up 
unwarranted criticism of the hospitalized 
veteran, the AMA might better concern itself 
with the mounting public resentment 
against the high cost of medicine. The Con- 
gress has been asked to approve a new med- 
ical insurance plan. It may be a fine thing, 
but I think those of us who never use the 
VA hospital—and that includes 9 out of 10 
veterans—have a right to know what the bill 
is before we go along with new ideas for 
guaranteeing the doctors’ income. 

A congressional investigation of the pres- 
ent high medical costs, in our judgment. 
would be an important and welcome service 
to the entire country. 

In referring previously to Dr. Rountree and 
Admiral Boone, I said that they have brought 
additional honors to the name of medicine, 
It ia an honored profession, and thank heay- 
en, there are many thousands of doctors like 
them who are sincerely and unselfishly dedi- 
cated to its highest principles of service to 
mankind. Certainly, I would include in that 
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number the fine doctors of the Veterans’ 
Administration who are themselves targets 
for much of the organized sharpshooting I 
have described here tonight. 

I believe we will win this fight because I 
have found in my crosscountry travels that 
most American doctors, like the great major- 
ity of the American people, support the prin- 
ciple and the program of helping the dis- 
abled veteran who needs help—and who has 
earned it in the service of his country. And 
I am confident that you Members of the 
Congress are in agreement, and will continue 
to hear and to help the American Legion in 
protecting the interests of our less fortunate 
comrades to whom the Nation is eternally 
obligated. 

Our job as legionnatres, I repeat, is to 
know the facts and to tell the facts to the 
folks back home. I want every delegate at 
this conference to leave Washington fired 
with the zeal and the knowledge and the 
dedication to do his full part in meeting the 
challenge that has been directed to us. 

I don’t have to tell you that the stakes 
are high. They involve nothing less than 
the lives and happiness of those who have 
first claim upon our hearts. This ls a cause 
that should rally every war veteran in the 
land to our standards; let us so conduct it 
as to inspire not only veterans but all Ameri- 
cans to close ranks with us. 

Let the disabled and the Indigent veterans 
take heart. We shall not let them down, 
God willing, we shall win this, their battle. 


North Atlantic Ports Conference Opposes 
St. Lawrence Seaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 5, 1954 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent I include in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp a letter and state- 
ment which I have received from Mr. 
Samuel H. Williams, chairman of the 
North Atlantic Ports Conference, setting 
forth grounds in support of the opposi- 
tion of the conference to the proposed 
St. Lawrence seaway project. 

The letter and statement follows: 

NORTH ATLANTIC PORTS CONFERENCE, 
Philadelphia, Pa., March 3, 1954. 
Hon. SamMvet N. FRIEDEL, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear ConoressMan: The North Atlantic 
Ports Conference is firmly opposed to the 
development of the St. Lawrence seaway proj- 
ect, as provided for in S. 2150, recently passed 
by the Senate, and as approved by the House 
Public Works Committee. This project 
would seriously affect the welfare of the 
north Atlantic ports and other existing sea- 
ports of the Nation, while contributing 
neither economic nor defense value to the 
Nation as a whole. 

The purpose of the North Atlantic Ports 
Conference, a nonprofit organization com- 

of port-agency traffic and transporta- 
tion representatives, is to and pro- 
mote the common interest of the United 
States North Atlantic ports (embracing the 
Virginia ports and ports north thereof) in 
transportation and related matters affecting 
waterborne commerce. 2 

The grounds which this conference 
bases ite opposition to the project are sum- 
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marized in the enclosure. For said reasons. 
among others, we do not believe that its de- 
velopment would serve the best interests of 
the United States, : 

We respectfully urge, therefore, that you 
make all possible efforts to prevent the en- 
actment of the proposed legislation. 

Your kind consideration and cooperation 
in the matter will be greatly appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
SAMUEL H. WILLIAMS, 
Chairman, 


STATEMENT ON BEHALF OF THE NORTH ATLAN- 
tic Ports CONFERENCE SETTING FORTH 
GROUNDS IN SUPPORT OF ITS OPPOSITION- TO 
THE PROPOSED ST, LAWRENCE SEAWAY PROJ- 
ECT AS PROVIDED FOR IN S, 2150 APPROVED 
BY THE SENATE ON JANUARY 20, 1954, AND 
PENDING IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


The purpose of the North Atlantic Ports 
Conference, a nonprofit organization com- 
posed of port agency traffic and transporta- 
tion representatives, is to protect and pro- 
mote the common interest of the United 
States North Atlantic ports (embracing the 
Virginia ports and ports north thereof) in 
transportation and related matters affecting 
waterborne commerce. 

This conference submits the following 
grounds in support of its position that the 
development of the St. Lawrence seaway 
project as proposed in the pending legisla- 
tion would be adverse to the interest of 


the United States: 


1. Its development would adversely affect 
the welfare of each of the North Atlantic 
ports and other existing seaports of the 
Nation through the diversion of traffic from 
them, thus nullifying the usefulness of 
facilities and equipment in which billions 
of dollars have been invested to provide for 
the efficient and economical handling of 
waterborne commerce. Two wars have 
shown the vital need for strong seaports. To 
weaken these ports by the construction of 
the St. Lawrence seaway with all its inade- 
quacies and limitations would not promote 
the national defense. 

Many of the North Atlantic port facilities 
are maintained by municipal and State 
agencies at a cost of many millions annually. 
They are not large revenue producers. In 
these ports there are also huge private in- 
vestments in piers, terminals and other har- 
bor facilities, which likewise provide only a 
small return on the investment represented. 
Any diversion of traffic from these facilities 
is quickly reflected in operating results. Even 
the loss of a small percentage of the traffic 
now moving through these ports would spell 
the difference between profitable and non- 
profitable operation. 

These ports, which handled the tremen- 
dous volume of traffic in support of our 
Armed Forces and of our allies during the 
war should be kept in healthy and efficient 
operating condition. This can be done only 
by maintaining an adequate and steady 
movement of commerce. 

2. The utilization of port facilities and 
the employment of labor would be subject 
to fluctuating seasonal demands, for the 
proposed seaway would be usable only 7 
months of the year. For 5 months it would 
be choked by ice. Yet these seaport facili- 
ties must be maintained in maximum oper- 
ating capacity to meet the peak require- 
ments of the 5-month winter season, despite 


the inevitable losses incurred in the re- 


maining 7 months. In this regard we would 
direct attention to the fact that in the 
New York area alone, an area of some 14 
million people, it has been estimated that 
1 out ot every 10 people earn their livelli- 
hood from the movement of waterborne 
commerce. Similar conditions prevail at all 
North Atlantic ports and therefore any ac- 
tion which would affect this vast working 
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segment of our Nation can only result in 
severe economic impact upon the Nation 
as a whole. 

8. The same problem faces the railroads. 
The amount of traffic claimed by proponents 
that would be diverted to the waterway 
would seriously affect the interests of exist- 
ing railroad transportation without compen- 
sating benefits to shippers or other Interests. 
These existing land transportation facilities 
would have to be maintained at.a high oper- 
ating level to meet peak requirements during 
the 5-mcnth winter season when the water- 
way is closed to navigation, although they 
would be confronted with a new source of 
competition during the 7-month open sea- 
20n of navigation. It is evident that efficient 
ports can remain efficient only so long as a 
strong rail transportation machine backs 
them up. 

4. Less than 4 percent of existing Amer- 
ican-flag vessels, and none of the American 
ships now being built could, fully loaded, 
transit the proposed 27-foot seaway channel. 
Only foreign-fiag shipping would benefit and 
do so at the expense of the American mer- 
chant marine. The experience of World War 
JI emphasizes the importance of a strong 
American merchant marine and therefore 
any action which would jeopardize this posi- 
tion is neither in the best interests of the 
Nation nor those engaged in foreign com- 
merce. 

5. The project is Jabeled as being in the 
interest of national security. However, it 
probably could not be militarily defended 
if constructed. As is well known, canals, 
and locks are most vulnerable objects of air 
attack and the destruction of a single seg- 
ment could put the entire seaway out of com- 
mission. Such an event could be disastrous 
to our national defense, particularly Wf a 
number of vessels, so vital in the event of 
war, were bottled up in the Great Lakes. 

6. There can be no basis for the conten- 
tion of the proponents that this project 
would be self-liquidating because they have 
no idea. in the first place, of juet what part 
it is they plan to make self-liquidating. 
The amendment sponsored by Congressman 
McGrercox, of Ohio, and adopted by the 
House Pubiic Works Committee certainly 
does not make it self-lquidating. It only 
provides that the revenues from the project 
would be earmarked for the retirement of 
the project's indebtedness. An amendment 
offered in the Public Works Committtee by 
Congressman Brownson, of Indiana, which 
‘Was turned down by a voice vote, but which, 
we understand, is to be presented on the 
Moor, would take care of the relf-liquidating 
controversy in that the bonds would have to 
be sold on the market without Goverment 
guaranty. As the bill now stands the bonds 
would be sold to the Treasury, and therefore 
would be Government bonds. 

7. The present bil), which contemplates an 
expenditure of over 100 million is but a 
limited part of the total project as envisioned 
by the proponents and is merely an effort 
on their part to get the foot Inside the door. 
The inadequacies and limitations surround- 
ing the proposed 27-foot seaway channel are 
shown in paragraph numbered 4 above and 
need not be repeated here. It suffices to ob- 
terve that the scaway as proposed is vir- 
tually obsolete before construction and that 
it is reasonable to expect that authorization 
for a deeper channel will be sought should 
the 27-foot channel be authorized. In addi- 
tion, many more Federal millions would be 
necessary in order to make the harbors of 
the Great Lakes ports and the connecting 
channels suitable for oceangoing ships. The 
Army engineers in 1950 estimated the cost 
Of the complete waterway to this country as 
about $600 million. This first $100 million 
Would be but the opening wedge for a sub- 
tidy which would grow and grow so that the 
initial sum would shrink into relative insig- 
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What Is the True Story About the 
McCarthy Hearings? 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 
HON. WESLEY A. D’EWART 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 5, 1954 


Mr. D’EWART. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Montana Standard, Butte, 
Mont., of Tuesday, March 2, 1954. 

WHAT Is THE TRUE STORY ABOUT THE 

McCarTHY HEARINGS? 


When you read the wire stories from 
Washington—especially when they concern 
Senator McCartHy, Republican, of Wiscon- 
sin—you get one impression. 

When you read the texts of the hearings 
in these cases, you get another impression. 

The trouble is that very few people get to 
read the texts. 

So the impression created by the wire serv- 
ice stories is the one which prevalls. 

This is true—strange to say—even with 
the large eastern newspapers. 

The stories written by their staff writers 
and appearing on thelr front pages do not 
jibe with the texts printed on the inside. 

This has happened so often in respect to 
the handling of the news on MCCARTHY that 
we wonder about it. 

Here is an Illustration. 

In the story on the so-called McCarthy- 
Stevens feud, it says this: “McCarruy who 
had told Zwicker he was unfit to wear the 
United States Army uniform, said he wants 
to question the general about an afidavit 
Zwicker sent to Stevens about the treatment 
he received at McCartuy's hands at a closed- 
door hearing in New York.” (Stevens js Sec- 
retary of the Army.) 

The transcript of the testimony of Brig. 
Gen. Ralph W. Zwicker shows that this is a 
misquotation. The actual testimony of Mc- 
CarTHY reads as follows: 

“Any man who has been given the bonor of 
being promoted to general and who says, ‘I 
will protect another general who protected 
Communists,’ is not nt to wear that uniform, 
General.” 

There is quite a difference between being 
directly called unfit to wear the United States 
Army uniform and what the actual testi- 
mony shows was the case. 

Moreover, the wire stories repeatedly re- 
ferred to this phase of the testimony. 

There was another story which read: 

“The Senator had told one of the Army 
officers—Brig. Gen. Ralph W. Zwicker, com- 
manding officer of Camp Kilmer, N. J., and 
a be-medalled veteran of the D-day inva- 
sion of Normandy in World War TI—that 
he was unfit to wear the uniform. The story 
went on to relate that Zwicker had refused 
to answer some questions about an bonor- 
able discharge given to an Army dentist 
whom McCarTHy calls a fifth-amendment 
Communist. 

One of the quotations In the text of the 
questioning of General Zwicker is, speci- 
fically, as follows: 

“The CHARMAN, Did you at any time ever 
object to this man being honorably dis- 
charged? 

“General Zwicker. I respectfully decline 
to answer that, sir.” 

Another discrepancy reveals itself in the 
question of whether or not the witness, 
Zwicker, was browbeaten, humiliated, abused, 
or mistreated during the hearing. 

This, it seems, would be a question which 
could be answered only after intensive study 
of the transcript of the testimony and the 
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close questioning of those present at the 
hearing. 

Among these present, according to the 
transcript, were: Roy M. Cobn, chief coun- 
sel of the McCarthy subcommittee; Daniel 
G. Buckley, assistant counsel; Harold Rain- 
ville, administrative assistant to Senator 
Everett M. Dirksen, Republican, of Ilinois; 
Robert Jones, administrative assistant to 
Senator Charles E. Potter, Republican, of 
Michigan; James N. Julian, investigator, 
and Capt. W. J. Woodward, medical corps, 
United States Army. 

The news stories have created the Impres- 
sion that Senator McCartny abused or brow- 
beat the witness, Zwicker. What is probab- 
ly nearest the truth, as Senator MCCARTHY 
himself explained, was that the witness was 
vigorously examined. 


All of this is quite beside the point, which 
is the answer to the question why an Army 
major was promoted and then discharged 
honorably and in great haste after he re- 
fused to answer Senator McCarruy's ques- 
tions about his Communist affiliations. 

Senator McCantuy has been trying to find 
answers to these questions and it seems that 
road blocks have been thrown in front of 
him not only by the United States Army but 
by eastern newspapers and the wire news 
associations. 

A lot of people would like to know the low- 
down on this. 


Reduction in Force of Naval Supply 
Activities in Brooklyn 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. DORN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 5, 1954 


Mr. DORN of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, the recent reductions in force of the 
naval supply activities in Brooklyn re- 
sulted in unemployment for many of my 
constituents. While I have been able 
to assist many of them in relocating, 
the United States naval supply activi- 
ties under Rear Adm. R. F. Batchelder, 
commanding, through Mr. Victor K. On- 
orato, its industrial relations officer, have 
been doing splendid work in finding 
other employment for the separated em- 
ployees, due to the reduction in force. 


In commendation of their work, I 
should like to call to the attention of 
my colleagues the following correspond- 
ence and tabulation: 

UNITED STATES NAVAL SUPPLY ACTIVITIES, ' 
Brooklyn, N. Y., March 2, 1954. 
Hon. Francis E. Dorn, 
New York, N. Y. 

Dran ConcressMAN Dorn: Mr, Victor K. 
Onorato, our industrial relations officer has 
told me of your request for information con- 
cerning the procedures followed here at the 
naval supply activities in connection with 
the recent substantial reductions in force 
which have been effected together with the 
efforts made to obtain employment for more 
than 1,400 affected employees. 

I have asked Mr. Onorato to furnish you 
with complete and detailed information cov- 
ering the matter in question. i 

While I personally have heartily endorsed 
and supported in every way the efforts of 
his organization to find adequate employ- 
ment for each and every single employee re- 
leased all credit for the exceptionally fine re- 
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sults attained must go to Mr. Onorato and 
his excellent staff. 

I feel that their outstanding accomplish- 
ments in this difficult situation have re- 
flected high credit on them and the naval 
service. 

With kindest personal regards and all good 
wishes, 

Yours sincerely, 
R. F. BaTCHELDER, 
Rear Admiral, SC, USN, Commanding 
Officer. 


Untreo STATES Nava SUPPLY 
ACTIVITIES, 
Brooklyn, N. FT. March 2, 1954. 
Hon. Paancis E. Dorn, 
New York, N. F. 

Dzar ConceessMan Doan: In accordance 
with your request of February 11, 1954, the 
following Information outlines the procedure 
this command has been following when em- 
ployees are affected by reduction in force 
because of curtailment of work. 
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All employees affected are interviewed by 
placement interviewers who review their 
qualifications and retention rights to deter- 
mine appropriate placement possibilities. 
Permanent civil-service employees are placed 
in positions in this commuting area held by 
nonpermanent individuals or in positions 
held by empioyees with lower retention 
rights. Nonpermanent employees are con- 
sidered for jobs in other Federal agencies 
and in private industry. Personal contacts 
are made with other Federal agencies, private 
concerns and the New York State employ- 
ment service to effect the maximum number 
of placements. 

From March 1953, with the closing of the 
naval clothing factory, this command has had 
the problem of placing 1,439 employees. 
There is attached a statistical breakdown of 
the actions taken. 

I trust that this information Is satisfac- 
tory. 

Sincerely yours, 

V. K. ONORATO, 
Industrial Relations Officer. 


Reduction-in-force employees 


Placed Not placed 
pear z 
alfecte v; n pri- Roduction 
8 vate in- | Retired | Declined | in forco 
dustry separation 
March through June 1983 1. 2 302 8 iri 47 
July through December 1953. 200 1m 2 2 22 27 
January 154 to datos snes osuin 112 123 3 1 11 4 
if i a = ia E Oe Roa A 1,439 | 5H | 307 11 199 2478 


1.67 af these employres declined johs in Fedoral agencios which were found for them. 32 of them submitted resig- 


nations and dh not give the oominaad an opportunity to offer them jobs. 


In private industry. 


Many employees in this group found jobs 


2 These employees either declined Johs offered thom in private industry or did not report for the Jobs offered bythe 


Now York State Employment Service and this activity. 


Untrep STares Navat. 
SuPPLY ACTIVITIES, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
From: Industrial Relations Oficer 
To: United States Naval Clothing Factory 
Employees. 
Subject: Employment opportunities In pri- 
vate Industry: 

1. The disestablishment of the United 
States Naval Clothing Factory has resulted 
in a reduction in force of approximately 300 
employees. It will not be possible to retain 
many of these employees in other positions 
in the Federal service. Therefore, it will be 
necessary that practically all of these em- 
Ployees seek work in private industry. 

2. We have arranged for the New York 
State Employment Service to assist you in 
obtaining a job. That office has assured us 
that there are job openings presently avail- 
able for our employees. These openings in- 
clude supervisory positions. 

3. The New York State Employment Serv- 
ice will make every effort to refer you to 
private employment if you can arrange to 
report to their local office on —————— at 
Tou should report at 1440 Broad- 
way, New York, N. Y. 

4. If you cannot report at that time, you 
should report at your earliest possible con- 
venience. When reporting to the New York 
State Employment Service, bring your iden- 
tification badge, soclal-security number and 
this letter. This will insure that you will 
receive prompt attention. 

5. You should also report to the New 
York State Employment Service even though 
you may have already been there. It may 
take several referrals before you succeed in 
securing a position acceptable to you. You 
are urged to continue making the maximum 
use of the services of the New York State 
Employment Service, 


V. K. ONORATO. 


United States Industry Is Vulnerable 
to Atomic Attack 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 5, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I read with 
much interest an editorial, written by the 
Honorable Robert Kern, editor and pub- 
lisher of the Belleville News-Democrat, 
Belleville, III., and presented in the is- 
sue of that paper March 3, 1954, sup- 
porting suggestions recently made by 
Lt. Gen. Leslie R. Groves, head of the 
Manhattan District during World War 
II. regarding dispersion of American in- 
dustry as a defense measure. 

In substance, the editorial expresses 
regret that American industry has not 
yet taken too seriously Government sug- 
gestions of a dispersion program as a 
safeguard against atomic and hydrogen 
bomb attack. 

The American Government, through 
its defense leaders, have by inference 
favored an industrial dispersion plan. It 
is known that the Government has given 
encouragement to the idea of dispersion, 
but it is also a known fact that little 
dispersion of our potential wartime in- 
dustry has taken place. 

I most certainly agree with Lieutenant 
General Groves and with the News- 
Democrat editorial that this is a matter 
of great importance to the preservation 
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of our country in the event of an enemy 
attack. I think in the location of any 
new industry or in the expansion pro- 
gram of existing industry the most seri- 
ous consideration should be given to a 
dispersal of activity. It seems to me to 
be foolhardy to have a great aviation in- 
dustry concentrated in a single coastal 
area, and for our great automobile in- 
dustry, which is so vital in the produc- 
tion of military equipment in time of 
war, being concentrated in limited areas. 
There is ample space in the United 
States—the Mississippi Valley, for in- 
stance, with its great labor market in 


southern Illinois, and its unlimited ac- 


cess to rail and water transportation— 
to make possible a sound dispersion pro- 
gram that would not impair the effi- 
ciency of operation of industry while 
providing a great measure of protection 
in the event of atomic attack. I invite 
the attention of the membership to the 
following editorial from the News- 
Democrat: 
Unrrep States INDUSTRY Is VULNERADLE 


No one likes to be told that he is at the 
mercy of some force beyond his control. 
Nevertheless, a great deal of Americas indus- 
try is in this category. 

This is the essence of a warning issued 
by Lt. Gen. Leslie R. Groves, wartime 
chief of the Manhattan project and now 
himself an industrialist, who has a knack 
for reiterating bald facts which are so true 
as to be axiomatic. 

He notes, for instance, that military de- 
fense and American industry are interde- 
pendent, nelther being able to exist without 
the other, and that national defense is both 
a military and civilian problem. 

The basis of the whole problem ls the 
American philosophy of letting the enemy 
hit first. This philosophy has been expressed 
for world consumption on many occasions, 

The knowledge that Russia has numbers of 
high speed, high altitude atomic bombers 
spotted strategically around the polar cap 
makes the air-defense problem urgent. Our 
Nation is spending $5 billion a year toward 
this end and devoting brains and manpower 
to the problem without stint. 

But the New Look, as exemplified in s 
revolution in military defense planning has 
not been accompanied by a corresponding 
effort to ready industry for a blow. While 
civil-defense officials talk of dispersion, the 
facts are that the little dispersion that has 
taken place since World War II has been 
done primarily to take advantage of new 
labor markets, new power sources, and ether 
factors, 

Now a military defense plan is being 
evolved which takes into account the terrible 
one-for-one ratio of the H-bomb (one bomb, 
one city). Regrettably, it cannot be said 
that any such industrial problem is being 
tackled in earnest. 

Would such a project be so huge as to 
successfully defy the resourcefulness of 
man? 


H. R. 7339 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 
IN THE eee eee 
Friday, March 5, 1954 
Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, this is a 


measure to increase the borrowing power 
of the Commodity Credit Corporation, 
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It would increase that power from 
$634 billion now in effect to $834 billion. 

At present the amount of uncom- 
mitted borrowing authority of the agency 
is, I understand, in the neighborhood of 
$590 million. 

The rise in borrowing power has been 
justified before the committee appar- 
ently to its satisfaction on the ground 
that it is necessary to finance CCC in- 
vestments in 1953 and prior year crops 
and to support the price of the 1954 crop. 

Iam not satisfied with the operations 
of the price-support program. It is true 
that we have in past years financed ma- 
jor crops like corn, cotton, rice, tobacco, 
and peanuts and designated nonbasic 
commodities like wool, mohair, tung 
nuts, honey, milk, butterfat, and the 
products of milk and butterfat, and 
other commodities, 

To my mind there have been serious 
abuses attending these operations which 
have wasted foodstuffs and unreasonably 
held up the prices of basic commodities 
and consumer foodstuffs. The fact 
seems incontrovertible to me that exist- 
ing surpluses accumulated under this 
general program present a very perplex- 
ing problem. How to handle these sur- 
pluses is indeed an enigma and I have 
not heard yet of a real sound practical 
solution. It strikes me that there should 
be at least one governing principle ap- 
plied in dealing with this problem and 
that is that none of the stored food 
stuffs should be wasted. 

It is bad enough to waste the tax- 
payers’ money in buying food and letting 
it deteriorate and rot. But it is a willful 
waste and a great social crime not to find 
a way to use all this food to alleviate hu- 
man need. 

The policy of spending public money 
to force up commodities prices to high 
levels thus placing a great burden on the 
American consumers, and then letting 
the supported foodstuffs rot before sell- 
ing them in the competitive market ap- 
Pears to me to have every earmark of 
economic dementia. 

I would respectfully adjure the com- 
mittee to find some practicable, sensible 
way at earliest possible date of dealing 
effectively with the problem of disposal 
of agricultural surpluses, 

The House should act upon this ques- 
tion. Itis urgent. Unless solved soon, it 
will further discredit and could possibly 
wreck the entire agricultural program. 

There is a definite interdependency be- 
tween the prosperity of our farmers and 
the prosperity of American business and 
the full-time employment of our indus- 
trial workers. During my service here, I 
have always recognized what seems to me 
to be a demonstrable economic fact, 
But I have never contemplated in my 
Support of this view that the operations 
of CCC in the price-support field would 
ever lead us into a situation where valu- 
able foodstuffs would be allowed to go to 
Waste and to rot and where huge sur- 
Pluses of food and fiber would be piled 
up in the storehouses of the Nation with 
the Government agencies concerned, and 
the Congress apparently unmoved to the 
3 need for remedial and corrective 

n. 
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Another pertinent aspect of this bill 
relates to current interest rates. Of 
course, it is vital that the monetary and 
financial departments of the Govern- 
ment should, when necessary, exercise 
certain effective controls over inflation 
or defiation. Such controls wisely and 
skillfully administered by trained econ- 
omists, monetary and banking special- 
ists can unquestionably be helpful in 
preserving or reestablishing financial 
and economic equilibrium in the 
economy. 

At a time, however, when money is 
more plentiful than it has been for sev- 
eral years, I am of the opinion that the 
raising of interest rates is a very ques- 
tionable policy. This step was evidently 
taken to further the so-called hard dol- 
lar, but it has had just the opposite ef- 
fect and worse. It not only did not bring 
lower general prices which are about at 
the highest level in history, but it has 
been followed by a wave of business con- 
traction and serious unemployment in 
some areas. 

I urge the immediate overhaul of the 
entire price-support program (a) in the 
interest of the farmer, (b) the consumer; 
and, (c) the Treasury. Congress should 
tackle this job at once. It is vitally 
necessary. 


The Right Reverend Monsignor George A. 
Bendick 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. BONIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 5, 1954 


Mr. BONIN. Mr. Speaker, last Sun- 
day, February 28, I had the honor and 
privicege to attend the testimonial ban- 
quet given to Rt. Rev. Msgr. George A. 
Bendick, of St. John’s parish, Luzerne, 
Pa. This testimonial marked a three- 
fold blessing in the life of Monsignor 
Bendick: his elevation to the rank of 
domestic prelate; his 35th year as pastor 
of St. John’s parish; and his 40th year 
in the priesthood. 

The tribute paid to him on this mem- 
orable occasion by more than 800 of his 
parishioners, friends, and neighbors 
speaks well for his continued success in 
his spiritual work in Wyoming Valley. 
His magnetic personality has endeared 
him to all who meet him, know him, and 
love him. 

In substantiation of the deep and ad- 
mirable feeling with which his friends 
regard him, I wish to offer the program 
of the testimonial banquet and the mes- 
sage of tribute to Monsignor Bendick: 
TESTIMONIAL BANQUET, KING'S COLLEGE GYM- 

NASIUM, FEBRUARY 28, 1954 
PROGRAM 
Invocation. e... Rev. Andrew E. EKlobusicky 
Star-Spangled Banner___...---..-Assembly 
Introduction of the toastmaster. 
Rey. John A. Balberchak 
Toastmaster.......Attorney Paul R. Selecky 
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Greetings to our pastor. 
St. John's School Children Stephen Phil- 
lips, Stephen Zluky. 
Rev. Stephen J. Yanchuska. 

Pastor, All Saints Church, Dunmore, Pa. 
Mr. T. Stuart Williams. 

Supervising principal of Luzerne schools 
Mr. Stephen J. Tkach._ President of P. S. J. 
Very Rey. Thomas Plassmann, O. F. M. 

Rector of Christ the King Seminary, St. 

Bonaventure, N. Y. 
Epwarp BONIN. 

Our Congressman from Luzerne County. 
Attorney Joseph L. O'Donnell. 

Advocate for the Knights of Columbus, 

Wilkes-Barre Council, 302. 
Rev. Leo J. Flood, C. S. C. 
President of King's College 
Most Rev. William J. Hafey, D. D. 
Bishop of the Scranton Diocese 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. John S. Sobota. 
Pastor of Sacred Heart Church, Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa, 
Presentation by Joseph Sobek, Sr. 
Cofounder and oldest member of St. John 
Nepomucene Parish. 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. George A. Bendick. 
Honored jubilarian 
Benediction Rev. George T. Forve 
Hej Sloväci Buynak's Slovak Orchestra 
Choral singing. 

Children ot St. John's Nepomucene Paro- 

chfal School. 


“What shall I render to the Lord, for all 
the things that He has rendered to me.” 
(Psalms 115; 3.) 

Today this psalm must be in the heart of 
Monsignor Bendick when he looks back over 
the past 35 years of his spiritual and mate- 
rial progress at St. John's Parish. 

Today we are celebrating the threefold 
blessings of Monsignor Bendick; his eleva- 
tion to the rank of domestic prelate; his 40th 
year in the priesthood; and 35 years of un- 
interrupted spiritual guidance of our be- 
loved pastor Monsignor Bendick, years of la- 
bor and sacrifices for the glory of God and 
the spiritual welfare of the good people of 
St. John Nepomucene Parish. Our thoughts 
run to those early times when our pioneers, 
Monsignor Bendick and our fathers and 
mothers, though simple and poor folks, but 
armed with the virtues of faith, hope, and 
charity, confronted and overcame all difficul- 
ties and left to us as a lasting heritage, a 
strong foundation for our present progres- 
sive and flourishing parish. 

Thirty-five years of priestly labor in any 
parish is an achievement. It is a story of a 
priest placing his God and his church before 
all else, even the necessities of life. It is 
a story of untiring zeal in building spirit- 
ually and materially for the honor and glory 
of God. 

Due to political oppression under Magyar 
tyranny, and to the poor economic condi- 
tion of the country, thousands of Slovaks 
left the homes in their fatherland to come 
to the United: States, a land of promise, 
Among the early arrivals were the parents 
of Monsignor Bendick, who willingly con- 
tributed to the spiritual, material, and cul- 
tural development of their newly adopted 
country. His father, George, came to this 
country in 1890 and settled in Junedale, Pa.; 
his mother, Anna Mihalovcik, arrived here a 
year later, God blessed their union with 
5 children, 3 of whom are still living. The 
second of these, the Reverend Jubilarian, 
was born in Petrovec, Slovakia, on December 
23, 1888. At the age of 2, the Reverend 
Jubilarian came, with his mother and sister, 
to America and the home of his father. 
During his childhood at Junedale, the 
parental exhortations and the virtuous lives 
of his God-fearing mother and father were 


making lively impressions on his soul as 4 
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youth and attracted him to a life even more 
holy. 

1 was the public school where Monsignor 
Bendick received the first part of his edu- 
cation. But in order not to be deprived of 
every advantage of a Catholic education he 
continued his high school and college studies 
at St. Procopius College, Lisle, Ill. He 
Studied, worked, and prayed intensely these 
years being ever conscious of the desire to 
become a priest. Upon completing his col- 
lege at St. Procopius he was enrolled among 
the students for the priesthood at St. Bona- 
venture Seminary, Olean, N. T. He was or- 
dained to the holy priesthood in Buffalo, 
N. T., June 6, 1914, by the Most Reverend 
Charles H. Colton, D. D. Monsignor Bendick 
ascended the altar steps of St. Joseph's 
Church, Hazleton, Pa., with a jubilant heart 
to offer for the first time to his Creator the 
holy sacrifice of the mass. Tu es sacerdos in 
aeternum—thou art a priest forever—thus 
sang his exultant soul. Monsignor Bendick 
was the first boy of St. Joseph's Church to 
be ordained for the priesthood St. Joseph's 
Church of Hazleton is the first Slovak 
Church in America. k 

On November 2, 1918, Monsignor Bendick 
Was appointed by Bishop Hoban as pastor of 
St. Anthony’s Church, Larksville, and St. 
John’s Church, Luzerne, which at that time 
was a mission. With the coming of Mon- 
signor Bendick a new era in the life of the 
parish was beginning. Prior to his coming 
the parish consisted of only the church, 
The debt, however, was over $7,000, but the 
inspired leadership of the new pastor led 
the people to unprecedented accomplish- 
ments. During the next 6 months the debt 
was liquidated, and by 1921 the parish had 
over $12,000 in the bank. Immediately plans 
were being formulated for a parish rectory. 
In 1922, the new rectory was built at a cost 
of $13,000. Upon completion of the rectory, 
the parish ceased to be a mission, and Mon- 
signor Bendick was made resident pastor. 

Monsignor Bendick desired to gather a rich 
harvest of young souls for Christ by build- 
ing a parochial school. At that time the 
building of a parish school and convent was 
viewed by many as an impossibility. Yet, 
Monsignor Bendick through his untiring 


efforts dispelled all doubt and converted his 


dreams into a reality. 

On January 11, 1925, at an annual meet- 
ing of the parish a motion was adopted to 
erect a parochial school and convent at a 
cost of over $100,000. In the presence of 
many priests, sisters, schoolchildren, and 
laity, the school and convent were blessed 
by the late Bishop Hoban on September 26, 
1926. Now, at last St. John's was a first- 
class parish having a church, rectory, school, 
and convent. The beginnings were small, 
and the pastor with his parishioners were 
subjected to many trials. It was in prayer 
and trust in God that they acquired the 
strength necessary for carrying on the gi- 
gantic parish project, 

St. John’s Men’s Social Club was organized 
by Monsignor Bendick to foster sports and 
youth activities. At first only four bowi- 
ing alleys were built in the basement of the 
school; however, in 1937 two more were 
added. Finally, in 1945, 10 new bowling alleys 
were built in the hall of the school building 
at a cost of $50,000. Today, St. John’s bowl- 
ing alleys are the center of social and bowling 
life in northeastern Pennsylvania. 

In 1938 Monsignor Bendick was appointed 
by His Excellency Most Reverend Bishop 
Hafey as diocesan consultor, which high office 
he holds to the present day. 

The Jubilarian, in realizing that the 
church societies are the pillars of the parish, 
organized the following societies: Rosary So- 
ciety, Altar Society, Holy Name, Blessed Vir- 
gin Sodality, Ladies’ Aid, Young Ladies’ So- 
cial Club, Young Men's Social Club, and 
Mothers Club. Monsignor Bendick was active 
in other Catholic Slovak fraternal societies, 
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y the Pennsylvania Slovak Roman 
and Greek Catholic Union, of which he has 
been supreme chaplain for the last 23 years. 

During the repairing, painting, interior 
and exterior, remodeling period of the last 
years, at a cost of over $75,000, the enthu- 
siasm of the parishioners reached unprece- 


dented heights. The beautifying of the par- 


ish property accomplished its purpose by 
making the people even more conscious of 
their God and thelr parish church. 

Monsignor Bendick is noted for his annual 
Picnic on the 15th of August, which attracts 
many from the entire valley. 

Here at St. John’s his untiring efforts, 
Magnetic personality, democratic approach 
have gained for him the love and loyalty of 
those of his parish and the admiration and 
respect of people of all religious denomina- 
tions and walks of life. When people come 
to Monsignor Bendick, in gladness or sadness, 
they find a willing ear and a helpful hand. 
His cheerful “How are you?“ or “What's on 
your mind?” puts everyone at east, and he 
listens to his spiritual children. Under the 
spiritual guidance of Monsignor Bendick, 
many of the parish children have become 
priests, Sisters; many have established them- 
selves in the political, civil, and social sphere, 
so that the rich culture and accomplishments 
of the parishioners of St. John's are not local- 
ized but have quickened the pulse of Catholic 
life in the whole of these United States. 

On December 7, 1953, the apostolic dele- 
gate, the Most Reverend Amleto Glovannl 
Cicognani, D. D., had advised His Excellency, 
Most Rev. W liiam J. Hafey, D. D., bishop 
of Scranton, that His Holiness Pope Pius XII 
had elevated Father Bendick to the rank of 
domestic prelate with the title of “Right Rev- 
erend Monsignor.” This honor has come to 
him directly from the vicar of Christ on 
earth, the visible head of the church, insti- 
tuted by Christ, by papal brief, in response 
to a request made by Bishop Hafey. 

His Excellency, Most Rev. Henry T. 
Klonowski, D. D., auxiliary bishop of Scran- 
ton, presided at the formal investiture of 
Monsignor Bendick on Sunday, February 14, 
1954, in St. Peter's Cathedral, Scranton, Pa, 
The sermon was delivered by the Right Rev- 
erend Monsignor John J, Vaughn, V. F., 
pastor of St. Paul's parish, Scranton. 

The view of God's graces and of the tre- 
mendous good accomplished throughout 
these 30 years as pastor of St. John Nepomu- 
cene parish in the midst of countless difficul- 
ties and trials is reason enough for great hap- 
piness on this memorable occasion. To fill 
the measure of his happiness we pray that 
God continue His shower of blessings upon 
our dear pastor, Monsignor Bendick, and have 
him reap a more plentiful harvest of souls 
here on earth and enjoy the fruits of his 
labors eternally in heaven. 


Ad multos annos. 


Reduce Excise Taxes on Trucks 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM K. VAN PELT 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 5, 1954 


Mr. VAN PELT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I wish to include a statement on 
the subject of excise taxes on trucks pre- 
pared by Mr. Arthur H. Nuesse, execu- 
tive manager of the Truck Body & 
Equipment Association, Inc., of Wash- 
ington, D. C. The statement follows: 
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VALID REASONS FOR REPEAL OF THE 8-PERCENT 
Excise Tax ON Truck Bons AND TRUCK 
EQUIPMENT OUTLINED 

(By Arthur H. Nuesse) 

The Truck Body and Equipment Associa- 
tion is a nationwide trade association com- 
posed of truck body manufacturers, truck 
equipment manufacturers, distributors of 
these products, and others related to the in- 
dustry. Its membership includes firms lo- 
cated in all sections of the United States. 
The industry is recognized as one vital to our 
national economy, and based on established 
standards those firms so related are consid- 
ered “small business,” the backbone of our 
American economic system. 

Presently, the truck body and equipment 
industry is hampered and retarded in its 
growth and prosperity by an 8-percent Fed- 
eral excise tax on automobile truck chassis, 
automobile truck bodies, automobile bus 
chassis, automobile bus bodies, truck and bus 
trailer and semitrailer chassis, truck and bus 
trailer and semitraller bodies, truck equip- 
ment, and parts and accessories therefor. 

The Truck Body & Equipment Association 
firmly believes that this tax should be can- 
celed in its entitrety. The industry repre- 
sented by the Truck Body and Equipment 
Association bases its contention for elimina- 
tion of this excise tax, and the need for relief 
under this tax on the part of both manu- 
facturer and consumer imposed under sec- 
tion 3403 of the Internal Revenue Code on 
the following basic facts: 

1. The tax can be justified only on a tem- 
porary or emergency basis. The tax was first 
enacted in 1932 at 2 percent as a temporary 
measure to meet the depression: it was in- 
creased to 5 percent in 1941 to meet defense 
needs; after the Korean outbreak it was fur- 
ther revised upward to the present 8 percent 
in 1951. 

2. Excise taxes levied on trucks, truck 
bodies, and truck equipment discriminate 
against the manufacturers and against the 
users because the tax is so highly selective, 
and represent a serious departure from the 
accepted tax policy of uniformity of treat- 
ment. Many other forms of transportation 
are not subject to the tax, 

3. The tax is passed along to the consumer 
as a higher cost of doing business. It auto- 
matically penalizes the part of commerce 
borne by motor trucks which carry three 
times as much freight as the combined total 
hauled by all other forms of transportation. 
The class taxation of motor truck transporta- 
tion is a burden from which competing forms 
of transport are free. 

4. The tax constitutes over a prolonged 
period a threat to price, demand, and em- 
ployment in the truck body and equipment 
manufacturing and related industries. x 

The Truck Body & Equipment Associa- 
tion agrees with the statement attributed 
to Representative Da. A. Reep, chair- 
man of the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, that “taxes must tumble,” in a 
statement referring to a general revision of 
the Internal Revenue Code. 

“The end of the Korean war calls for re- 
appraisal of our economic and fiscal policies. 
Industry [has been] saddled with additional 
taxes, some of which were uneconomic and 
tolerable only as wartime measures. The ob- 
jective of our committee [is] a complete re- 
vision of the outmoded and impractical In- 
ternal Revenue Code to eliminate many in- 
equities and confusions. Two dozen or more 
major changes and approximately 3,000 
minor changes will be made in America's tax 
structure. This revision, when it becomes 
law during this session of Congress, will work 
to the advantage of 50 million taxpayers 
and to every business establishment—small 
and large.” 


Chairman Reev, with a committee objec- ` 


tive leading to a return to the pre-Korea 
rate of taxation, stated his conviction that 
our prosperity does not depend on war or 
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threats of war; rather on the resourceful- 
hess and the ingenuity of industry, the labor 
and skill of our workers, and the willingness 
of investors to invest their savings, Fear 
Will disappear if our tax laws provide the 
People with more buying power and give 
business the incentive to expand and pro- 
duce for peacetime purposes, stated Mr. 

With assurances of further tax re- 
ductions, corporations would discover that 
funds set aside for taxes might overnight 
become theirs—to pay dividends, to purchase 
new machinery, to construct new plants, to 
reduce bank laans. 

“For the past 20 years,” stated Chairman 
Rerzp, “the judgment of government has been 
Substituted for the judement of businessmen 
in the conduct of their business, The code 
Tevision will correct this situation and re- 
1 to the businessman control of his af- 
airs.” 

The Truck Body & Equipment Associa- 
tion heartily endorses and supports the et- 
Torts of Members of the Congress, especially 
the members of the House Ways and Means 
Committee, to bring about an adjustment 
and downward revision of all restrictive, in- 
equitable, and discriminatory taxes which 
Gre impeding the well-belng of our national 
economy. 


City of Chicago Has a Dirthday 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE EOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tucsday, March 2, 1954 


Mr. O'HARA of Dlinois. Mr. Speaker, 
on Thursday of this week, March 4, the 
City of Chicago will be 117 years old. 

am sure that cur colleagues from other 
Cities and other States will join with the 

icago delegation in sending happy 
birthday greetings. 

In 117 years we have come a long way. 

March 4. 1837, when the Illinois Leg- 
ature at Vandalia granted Chicago a 
rter as a city, the population was 
4170. There were 450 buildings, such 
&s they were, including 12 hotels, 10 
taverns, and 5 churches. When it rained 

e streets became mud puddles and 
Wagons sunk deep in the goo. 

In August of 1833 Chicago had been in- 
corporated as a town under the govern- 
Ment of a board of nine trustees. Under 

e charter of March 4, 1837, she became 
à real city, the village board of trustees 
Siving place to a mayor and 10 aldermen. 
yo iiam B. Ogden, a lawyer from New 

Ork, was elected the first mayor. Some 
or the aldermen thought it unfair the 
Mayor should be paid an annual salary 

$500 while there was no provision for 
Adermanic salaries. One of the duties 
°f the mayor was to serve as fire warden 

the responsibility of keeping idle 
and Suspicious persons from the scene 
f fires. Aldermen also had their work 
Sut out for them, one of their duties being 

e jailing of rogues, vagabonds, and 

Stracclers. The city quickly adopted a 
tto, “Urbs in Horto,” a city set in a 
en. 
* district which I represent in this 
y is all within the present city of 
Ghicago. It includes the great Univer- 
ty of Chicago, the Kenwood and Hyde 
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Park sections, the South Shore Country 
Club, and the beautiful drive along the 
south shore of Lake Michigan. It in- 
cludes the Woodlawn, Windsor Park, the 
Avalon Park, and the Chatham Fields 
districts. It is a district of beautiful 
homes, of fine hotels, imposing apart- 
ment buildings, and of churches and 
synagogues. In 1837 when Chicago re- 
ceived her charter as a city the southern 
limits were at 22d Street, which was more 
than 2 miles north of where the present 
Second District begins. 

Yes, Mr. Speaker, Chicago has come 
far in 117 years. All America well may 
rejoice with us on this natal auniversary 
because the growth of Chicago in size, 
prestige, moral and cultural strength 
has made a contribution of incalculable 
magnitude to the march of destiny of the 
United States of America. 


Unite Scientists in Research 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 4, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following article which has been 
called to my attention on a subject mat- 
ter that is of vital interest: 

Tart MEMORIAL FOUNDATION To FICHT Ki..FRr 
DISEASES PROPOSED BY DYNAMIC VICTIM OF 
TB—Bay Stare Man UrGES BILLIONS To 
UNITE SCIENTISTS IN RESEARCH 


(By John P. Delaney) 


NeepHam Hetcurs, August 22—Owen 
Webb, 62, isa TB. He's one of about 340,000 
TR's in the United States. He's had it 5 
years and thinks he's got it licked. But he 
wants to help lick it in others. More than 
that, he wants to lick the disease, itself. 
How? 

By research, unlimited and gigantic, to 
find the cause and cure of this and other 
Killer diseases, such as cancer, polio, heart, 
and cerebral palsy for a starter. 

WOULD GIVE LIFE 

He has a plan to which he is passionately 
devoted, a plan which he believes rivals the 
creation of the atom bomb and one infinitely 
more valuable and beneficial to uncounted 
millions in the world today and future to- 
morrows. 

He proposes the marshaling of the world's 
best scientists in a concentrated and all-out 
attack on man’s killer diseases, a vast re- 
search project underwritten with Govern- 
ment funds to find the cause and cure of 
diseases which today kill millions yearly in 
the United States alone. 

Unlike the atom bomb, his project would 
give life, not death. 

He would dedicate and name the project 
the “Taft Foundation,” in honor and mem- 
ory of a great American who might still be 
alive if such a lifegiving project has been 
launched before this. 

A REALLY BIG WAY 


“If Taft's colleagues want to memorialize 
him, they could do no better than to start 
the search for his killer in a really big way,” 
says Mr. Webb. 

Webb is a salesman by profession, and 
right now he's trying to sell “the biggest idea 
in my life.” 
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Struck down, himself, by TB 5 years ago, 
he “was sick for about an hour after the 
doctors told me what I had. Then I went 
back to work, and worked also to fight and 
beat this thing.” 

A manufacturers’ agent, he moved his 
offices from downtown Boston to his home 
here. Operations never ceased. Bedridden, 
he directs a sales force of 14 men operating 
from coast to coast and represents 6 concerns 
as agent or sales manager. 

NEEDS TWO SECRETARIES 


He usese 2 secretaries to handle his tre- 
mendous volume of mall, dictation, greet 
callers and perform the 101 other chores 
that go with a busy office. Each secretary 
has her own office apart from the room used 
by Mr. Webb. 

His office, bedroom, and living quarters 
is a pleasant sunporch overlooking tree- 
shaded Needham streets, equipped, as is the 
entire house, with every mechanical and 
automatic device known. 

His miniature telephone switchboard en- 
ables him to handle four calls simultane- 
ously and this happens often when business 
is rushing and salesmen are calling in from 
scattered points to get quotation approvals, 
submit orders or ask advice and instructions 
from the boss. 

He attends conventions throughout the 
country in his line by means of a tape- 
recorder, tapes speeches to be sent there 
and delivered and listens to playbacks of 
tape recordings of the convention which are 
sent to him by representatives as soon as 
possible after the meeting. 

CAN'T AFFORD TO LOAF 


Time never hangs heavy. “I can't afford 
to loaf, not with the force I maintain, the 
people I represent and the turnover of busi- 
ness we do,” he says. 

In addition to business, he maintains a 
keen interest in politics, was an early and 
ardent worker for Senator Taft, heading the 
Needham Taft Club last year, and arranged 
a campaign meeting which broke all political 
attendance records in Needham. 

Local government and sports are on his 
active list. By means of the tape recorder 
he appeared at a town meeting and suc- 
ceeded in pushing through a $25,000 play- 
grounds appropriation the while completing 
plans for support of a Little League team. 
Idle moments were filled in by directing the 
Red Cross campaign in Needham last year, 

“How do I do it? Simple. With the help 
of God, that’s how. And a good assist from 
my wife, who has shown not the slightest 
worry or care and has done everything on 
earth any person could do. And with a 
smile.“ 

BASICALLY SIMPLE 

“Life doesn't have to stop because a fel- 
low gets laid up and can’t get around. If 
my life story, such as it is now, inspires one 
other sick person who thinks his life is use- 
less to forget his troubles and derive some 
real pleasure from life in spite of them, then 
it's worth telling,” Mr. Webb says. 

But the medical research plan is what he'd 
really rather talk about. 

Like all great plans, it’s basically simple. 
Operational details and difficulties have yet 
to be tackled and ironed out completely. 

Webb proposes the creation of a Govern- 
ment-financed foundation with money ap- 
propriated by Congress to undertake re- 
search, utilizing the world’s best scientists, 
the world’s best facilities, to cure the world’s 
worst physical evils at their source. 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS 

One representative each from the com- 

bined agencies and organizations now en- 

in research and rehabilitation work 
in the killer disease field would be appointed 
to a board of directors. The board, in addi- 
tion to heart, cancer, TB, polio, and cerebral 
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palsy specialists, would also include a re- 
nowned lawyer and a top-flight businessman. 

This board would control the money ap- 
propriated by Congress, say $200 million as a 
starter for the sake of discussion. 

It would consider proposals for research 
by individuals, organizations, both public 
and private, hospitals, laboratories, and so 
on. The proposals would be requests for 
funds to conduct or to expand research in 
their particular fields, with an outline of 
procedure and a program of expected accom- 
plishment. 

If agreeable to the board money would 
be allocated for the projects and the re- 
searchers would be free to conduct their 
investigations as they saw fit with no inter- 
ference from the board. 

REPORT OF PROGRESS 

At the end of 1 year, a report of progress 
would be required by the board and pro- 
posals entertained for further funds to con- 
tinue along whatever lines promised success. 

The board, in turn, could ask Congress for 
further appropriations when the original 
fund was exhausted by presenting a com- 
bined progress report on accomplishments 
in the research field in one, or all, of the 
diseases. 

Money would be available In this fashion 
to hire the best possible scientists and physi- 
cists, support and encourage less known but 
possibly equally capable researchers, and by 
a concentrated attack discovery of the cause 
and cure of diseases would conceivably be 

up immeasurably. 

As the solution to one was found, funds 
for research there would be cut off as being 
no longer necessary and more funds shifted 
to the diseases yet unconquered. 

FROM TAX SOURCES 

Appropriated funds naturally would. be 
reflected in taxes, the money to come from 
tax sources. 

The countless appeals for contributions 
now being made by agencies concerned in 
the major diseases field would be ended and 
the public urged to contribute instead to 
local united fund appeals. 

Antibiotics or serums discovered as cures 
or preventives for various diseases through 
this Government-financed research would be 
made available to all pharmaceutical firms 
for the benefit of all at the lowest cost. 

“All present commercial laboratories, 
school laboratories, and so forth, could not 
would be expanded with the idea that any 
developments would become the property of 
the Government and thereby help in the 
costs for an all-out medical research project. 

“I am firmly convinced that in the long 
run whatever we, meaning by ‘we’ our Gov- 
ernment, expends, it would come back two- 
fold and then some,” Mr. Webb sald. 

IMMIGRATION EXCEPTIONS 

In individual cases where present Ameri- 
can immigration laws might bar entry into 
this country of a famous scientist. because of 
political affiliations or background, excep- 
tions would be made in view of the overall 
good to be accomplished. 

Essentially, that's the plan of Mr. Webb. 

It has support, he says, of virtually every- 
one with whom he's talked about it, which 
includes businessmen, editors, political fig- 
ures, doctors, bankers, and plain people. 

It’s not a simple cure-all package, he says. 

It's a “gigantic attack on a scale never 
before attempted” to kill the killer diseases, 
themselves. 

NOT ENOUGH FOR RESEARCH 

“If we have the brains and the money and 
the desire to create the biggest single de- 
structive force the world has ever known— 
the atom and hydrogen bombs—then why 
can't we use those greatest brains and money 
in an infinitely more beneficial project for 
mankind?” Mr. Webb asks, 

“Research is the place to do it. Most 
of the money collected today in fund drives 
goes for rehabilitation work—for hospitals 
and sanatoria and doctors and nurses and 
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medicines to treat people who have been 
struck down by these killers. 

“A pittance is spent on research to find 
the cause and the cure. It's being carried 
on all right but with lack of funds, lack of 
people, lack of real interest, lack of the very 
best that it should have,” he said. 

TB, for instance, depends for most of its 
income on the annual Christmas seal drive. 
Cancer, more and more brought into the 
open in recent years with its false stigma 
removed, has been most publicized by a 
newspaper columnist and, despite 5 years 
of almost daily plugging by him, only $5 
million was raised. Cerebral palsy has only 
in recent years been brought to widespread 
attention in contribution campaigns, and 
heart disease, the Nation’s greatest killer. 
also has been dramatized and publicized only 
fairly recently. 


CUT AT HOBBY BEHEST 


The Federal Government this year, after 
much haggling. backing and filling, voted 
about $59 million for medical research. 
Originally, the budget called for $70 million 
but this was cut to $44 million on recom- 
mendation of Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby, new 
head of the United States Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Disagreeing, the Senate, increased this to 
$59 million. 

Mrs. Hobby proposed the Federal budget 
for cancer research be reduced this year to 
$15,780,C00, a cut of about $6,220,000 from 
the Truman budget. 

But with Senator Taft dying, and three 
other Senators dead of cancer in the last 
3 years—Wherry of Nebraska, Vandenberg 
of Michigan, and McMahon of Connecticut— 
Congress in the end voted $20,237,000 for 
cancer, 

Which seems pathetic compared to the 
hundreds of millions of dollars voted and 
spent for research into new weapons such 
as the guided missile and the billions spent 
on atomic development, all but a fraction 
of which goes for weapons of unparalleled 
destruction. 

HAUNT CAPITOL HILL 

Battles like this have occurred before. It's 
nothing new. Dedicated believers in medi- 
cal research have to haunt Capitol Hill to 
work for passage of research appropriations 
which are never really enough. 

“God gave us dominion,” Mr. Webb said. 
“Instead of turning this dominion to de- 
structive ends, as we have so brilliantly and 
conslstently done, why in God's name don't 
we take and exercise this dominoin for con- 
structive purposes?” 

On tuberculosis, Mr. Webb sald that 90 
percent of the money raised in fund drives 
goes for case findings, health education, and 
rehabilitation, leaving only 10 percent for 
actual research study. 

“There are more than 87,000 TB pationts in 
hospitals. There are 250,000 more known 
TB cases and 150,000 suspected cases. 

“Since practically all people afflicted with 
TB cannot be gainfully employed, and figur- 
ing the cost of labor to care for them, you 
have a figure of wasted man-hours which ts 
astronomical. Our Government cannot and 
should not allow this colossal waste to con- 
tinue, 

WOULD BE PAID 


“Money that the Government would put 
into research under civilian control would 
not be an expense, but actually an invest- 
ment which would pay off in real dollars be- 
fore many years rolled by. It has been 
stated to me by people who should know 
that 25 years or more will be necessary in 
order to conquer TB with the present sys- 
tem of collecting money. 

“It is reasonable to suppose that many 
years would be cut off this figure if more 
funds were available. Even 1 year cut off 
would pay the darnedest dividends ever 
dreamed for money invested,” Mr. Webb sald. 

The same is true, he feels, of other killer 
diseases, and while he is not advocating a 
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germ-free sterile nation or world. he does 
insist that unlimited research will solve more 
rapidly the terrible problems of cancer, polio, 
TB, and the others being unraveled so slowly 
today. 

Referring again to Senator Taft, Mr. Webb 
Is frank enough to say that it's uncertain 
whether if such a foundation had been 
created 6 months or even a year ago, the 
research in that time might have been 
enough to help Taft's condition. It's debat- 
able—it could have helped, maybe cured, 
maybe spared him for America. 


“A TERRIBLE THING” 


At the very least, it couldn't have hurt. 

“Senator Taft's passing was a terrible 
thing—terrible for this country. 

“A Taft Foundation for the eradication of 
Killer diseases on this earth would partially 
recompense all of us and then we could say 
that perhaps he didn't die in vain,” Mr. 
Webb said. 

Inquiry in Washington by the Standard- 
Times as to Federal appropriations for basic 
medical research brings out these facts: 

The appropriations are allotted to the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health (NIH) under the 
Public Health Service of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, headed by 
Mrs. Hobby. NIH comprises a National In- 
stitute of Arthritis and Metabolic Diseases, 
National Cancer Institute, National Institute 
of Dental Research, National Heart Institute, 
National Institute of Mental Health, National 
Microbiological Institute, and National In- 
stitute of Neurological Diseases and Blind- 
ness. 

SOME POLIO WORK 

The Government maintains no other sepa- 
rate medical-research foundations in these 
or other fields. NIH does some polio work 
in its Microbiological Institute, but less em- 
phasis is placed on this field, spokesmen said, 
because of the vast private resources behind 
the nongovernmental Infantile Paralysis 
foundation, 

NIH began to function, as such, In 1946. 
Basic research in the diseases with which 
it is concerned was carried on prior to that 
time, on a lesser scale, by the Public Health 
Service. Statistics for the period since 1946, 
which follow, show how the NIH field has 
grown from its initial concern with cancer. 

Appropriated for the year ending June 30. 
1954: NIH, $4,675,000; arthritis, $7 million; 
microbiology, $5,738,000; neurology, $4,500,- 
000; cancer, $20,237,000; mental, $12,095,000; 
heart, $15,168,000; dental, $925,000; making 
a total of $70,338,000, 

1953; NIH, $5,080,350; arthritis, $4,627,700; 
microbiology, $5,651,200; neurology, $1,973,- 
300; cancer, $17,542,500; mental, $10,841,200; 
heart, $11,777,000; and dental, $724,000. 
Total, $58,217,250. 

1952: NIH, $15,500,000; cancer, $19,500,000; 
mental, $10,518,987; heart, $10 million, and 
dental, $674,654. Total, $56,193,641. 

1951: NTH, $14,313,900; cancer $20,086,000: 
mental, $9,505,000; heart, $14,200,000; and 
dental, $681,350. Total. $58,786,250. 

1950: NTH, $12,075,000; cancer $18,900,000; 
mental, $11,612,000; heart, $10,725,000; den- 
tal, $582,229. Total, $53,894,229. 

1949: NIH, $14,540,000; cancer, $14 mil- 
lion. No appropriations made specifically 
for heart, dental, and other categories. 
Total, $28,540,000. 

1948: NIH, $10,126,000; 
Total, $24,626,000, 

1947: NIH, $5,966,948; 
Total, $7,738,948. 

1946: NIH, $2,866,000; cancer, $548,700. 
Total $3,414,700. 

The military services—Army, Air Force, 
and Navy, as well as the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, the Veterans“ Administration, and 
the National Science Foundation, use some 
of their funds for medical research. Their 
research, however, is not of the basic nature 
of the work done by the National Institutes 
of Health; 


cancer, $14,500,000. 
cancer, $1,772,000. 
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1954 
Mexico Expects New Hiring Pact 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 5, 1954 


Mr, ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
onp, I include the following article from 
the New York Times of Friday, March 5, 
1954: 

Mexico Exc r New HM Pact—Unrrep 
Srares BILL ON BRACKROS STIRS Carricism— 
MUTUAL PLAN UNDER OFFICIAL STUDY 
Mmuco Crry, March 4.—The Mexican For- 

eign Office announced today that no more 

than the drafting of details was required for 

a satisfactory completion of the new agree- 

ment to send migrant workers to the United 

Staten. 

The announcement took note of passage 
yesterday of a bill authorizing the United 
States to hire Mexicans on the American 
side of the border irrespective of whether 
Mexico agrees. The Foreign Office implied, 
however, that it was Mexico's hope that the 
bin, which has been passed by the House of 
Representatives, after Senate amendment, 
and now requires only Presidential signature 
to become law, will not actually go on the 
books. 

The measure has stirred intense anger 
among unofficial groups here. The only 
Mexico City newspaper—Novedades—that 
had time to comment on the word from 
Washington that the bill had passed, had 
this to say: 

“The Republican Party has always used 
the policy of ‘big stick“ 

Although it is considered here as virtually 
certain that President Eisenhower will sign 
the bill, the Mexican Government raid in a 
statement that “Senate passage does not 
mean it is already a law.“ The Government 
attitude was thus felt to be fairly moderate 
since the agreement expected next week 
would make a dead letter of bills for a uni- 
lateral contracting provision. - 

AGREEMENT IS HOPED FOR 

‘The official statement aleo said that “hich 
Foreign Ministry officials are continuing talks 
with the United States Ambassador, Francis 
White, an atmosphere of cordiality and mu- 
tual respect, which has, at all times, taken 
account of our fundamental purpose of as- 
suring satisfactory protection to Mexican 
workers who go to labor in the fields of the 
neighboring country.” 

The last agreement—providing for the 
contracting of 200,000 Mexicans a year to 
‘work on American farms—expired on January 
15. Negotiations to renew this col- 
lapsed when Mexico refused to modify it to 
meet a demand by the United States for a 
free hand in setting wages and working con- 
ditions for the migrante—or braceros as they 
are known. 

‘The United States then began to hire them 
on the American side of the border, This 
Jasted only a short time because of the United 
States Comptroller General's ruling that 
funds could not be used in this way without 
specific congressional approval. 

PROVISIONS IN THE NEW BILL 

The new bill that has been spent to the 
White House provides both the funds and the 
Authorization for the United States to hire 
braceros without Mexico's consent unless a 
Dew pact is signed, 

The current negotiations for a hiring agree- 
ment started about 3 weeks ago. 

Neither the Mexican Government nor the 
American Embasesy would give any detalls 
&s to the prospective new agreement. But 
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indications are that it will be a compromise 
to satisfy basic Mexican demands, except for a 
provision that, in effect, would allow Mexi- 
can consuls to set minimum wages for the 
braceros. 

The editorial in Novedades answered the 
thesis—esupported spottily among American 
officials here—that a new agreement is now 
close to signature as a result of pressure ex- 
erted on Mexico by the introduction and 
passage of the unilateral contracting bin. 

“It is foolish, sheer ignorance of what 
our country is, to imagine that a North 
American law, even though conceived, pro- 
posed, and approved to exercise undue pres- 
sure on decisions of our Government, can 
influence it to modify our position of legiti- 
mate defense of our citizens in favor of 
dealera in braceros—who seem to have for- 
gotten they are compatriots of Lincoln,” the 
Novedades editorial said. The newspaper 
continued that the law did not “favor the 
United States, but only these dealers in 
braceros." 

Although much heated comment has been 
stirred here over the braceros’ issue, the 
whole discussion is overshadowed by a sense 
of futility because of the wetbacks that are 
in the picture. Wetbacks are the illegal mi- 
grants who have no protection from anyone. 
They stream across the border at the rate of 
about five to each properly contracted 
bracero. 

Two groups, however, are not different sets 
of people, They all are Mexican workers who, 
if they can’t get across the border with certi- 
fied documents and Government help, go 
through intense hardships to do s0 anyhow. 


Bru SENT ro PRESIDENT 

Wasntnoton, March 4.—The House com- 
pleted congressional action today on a bill 
to permit the United States to recruit Mexi- 
can farm workers at the border without 
Mexico's consent. 

The measure now goes to the White House 
for President Eisenhower's signature. The 
House passed the measure earlier thie week, 
but had to act again when the Senate made 
a minor change in the bill's wording. 


The Views of an American Taxpayer in 
Opposition to the St. Lawrence Seaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 1, 1954 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, it is 
interesting to note how the proposal that 
our Government muscles in on Canada's 
plans to build the St. Lawrence seaway 
is provoking serious thought in the ranks 
of American taxpayers, who, of course, 
will have to foot the bill. 

To me as a Member of Congress, it is 
highly encouraging to have evidence that 
a large number of our citizens are not 
being hoodwinked by the propaganda of 
the steel lobby which is pressuring the 
seaway proposal, 

I have here an analysis of this water- 
way proposition by a resident of Ar- 
kansas, which, to my mind, is one of the 
most objective and penetrating analyses 
that I have seen. I am especially inter- 
ested in this communication because it 
refutes the claim that the opponents of 
the seaway take their stand on the nar- 
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row platform of sectional opposition, or 
are prompted by selfish aims. 

This well-considered objection by 
Huey G. Huhn, of Rogers, Ark., is worthy 
of perusal by every Member of this body; 
it has great merit in its own right and is 
illustrative of opinion held by the man in 
the street. 

Mr. Huhn's statement follows: 

Tux Sr, LAWRENCE WATERWAY 

The question of whether or not our coun- 
try should join in the improvement of the 
St. Lawrence ts again before the Congress, so 
it is necessary to consider all phases of the 
project and to let the true facts determine 
our course of action. 

‘There are many who do not know that the 
St. Lawrence is now navigable for vessels not 
over about 300 feet long. Ships fying the 
flags of Norway, Sweden, and Holland have 
for many years operated into the Great Lakes 
every season except during the war years. 
More recently a German flag line has begun 
operations. During the many years, however, 
no American flag line has even considered 
such an operation. They are simply unable 
to compete constwise with the seaman's 
wages of our European competitors. This 
situation would hardly be changed by larger 
locks and deeper canals. Insofar as shipping 
is concerned, the benefits, if any, would ac- 
crue to foreign shipowners and not to 
American lines. 

If the improved waterway brings lower 
shipping costs, and this is doubtful, we 
should carefully consider who will benefit 
from such reduced charges. Steamship lines 
can only be successful when they can attract 
low-grade, heavy volume cargo, such as steel 
billets, pipe, wood pulp, glass, etc. Wages in 
these and similar industries in Europe are 
very much lower than with producers of 
similar goods in the United States. This 
Europe is in position to ship such goods to 
our ports, meet and undercut the prices of 
American manufacturers, but we are unable 
to ship such goods to Europe. As to many of 
these goods we are not able to meet 
competition in South America and other 
parts of the world. Our exports consist 
largely of high-grade goods where the freight 
is unimportant and where our skills in mass 
production pave the way. 

Our inability to compete in the feld of 
heavy goods is due to the lower European 
wage rates and not to any freight disad- 
vantages. In the early twenties a company 
that is now ome of the largest in its field 
in the United States of America, built a glass 
plant in Canada. It was modern in every 
respect, but after only a few years of opera- 
tion it was closed and the machinery shipped 
back to this country. It simply found itself 
unable to live at the laid down (in Canada) 
prices on glass. No one has tried to manu- 
facture window glass in Canada since, 

European producers of heavy goods make 
prices that will give them what business they 
want, undercutting the American as much 
as is necessary to bring the desired tonnage. 
They can do this and still have a good margin 
of profit. This must make it very clear that 
savings if any, coming from an enlarged 
St. Lawrence Waterway will not accrue to 
the American buyer but will be taken into 
account by the European producer, who will 
continue to make his prices as he does at 
present. Should the volume of imports on 
any of these heavy commodities ever reach 
the point of dumping then American pro- 
ducers could meet the competition only with 
wage rates more nearly comparable with 
Europe, and by protective tariff and by hav- 
ing railroads reduce rates to inland cities 
lke: Chicago, Milwaukee, etc., even though 
such rates are now considered reasonable. In 
the past lines reaching the Atlantic seaboard 
and Gulf porta have been obliged to do thin. 

The foregoing it seems to me will make it 
clear that the benefits if any from an un- 
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proved waterway will accrue largely, it not 
entirely, to foreign producers and shipping 
interests and that American manufacturers 
and wage earners would suffer. 

‘Those who favor o 
years incorporated tolls in proposal, 
claiming that the collection of tolls would 
pay interest and operating costs as well as 
amortization. 

What the tolls will be no one ventures to 
say, nor is there any guaranty that poli- 
ticlans will not in future years ride into office 
on their promise to “free the country from 
St. Lawrence toll charges.” Tolls, if made as 
high as the terrific costs of the project would 
dictate, would unquestionably shut out 
much traffic, and If based on what the traffic 
would bear, would not come anywhere near 
accomplishing the desired result, The talk 
of tolis is therefore a sop to Congressmen 
and others who are inclined to protect the 
taxpayers from this possible additional 
burden. 

Estimates of the probable tonnage have 
been greatly overstated. This was brought 
out several years ago in a survey made In one 
of the Great Lake cities. Its chamber of 
commerce had for many years favored the 
project based on votes of the membership, 
including a large majority of professional 
men who presumed this would be a good 
thing for the city and voted accordingly. 
The survey in this, a heavy industry city, 
simply did not reveal any worthwhile poten- 
tial tonnage. 

In making estimates of so-called savings 
the proponents have not taken into consid- 
eration the fact that the competing eastern 
railroads may be obliged to completely 
change thelr present ratemaking methods. 
The country la by the law obligated to give 
the roads n reasonable return on their invest- 
ment, so we simply could not take away any 
sizable tonnage and let it go at that. Any 
loss in revenue to St, Lawrence water carriers 
would mean an increase in the freight rates 
on livestock, perishables, and a long list of 
commodities which could not be shipped by 
water summer or winter, On commodities 
that the waterlines could handle we might 
woll see a system of summer and winter rates, 
with the winter rates somewhat higher than 
the present standard all year round rates, 

Only time would tell what this picture 
would look like, but this sort of readjust- 
ment must not be overlooked, It is a real 
problem that should be considered, 

That the waterway is icebound for 8 
months each year has already been brought 
out and it is not n to dwell on it 
here to any great extent. There would be 
no tolls in winter but Operating costa would 
go on just the same, 
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make it clear that neither stocks or bonds 
are in any way guaranteed by our Govern- 
ment. We should in such event insist that 
the approval of the Security and Exchange 
Commission ts first obtained. 

If and after this approval is secured, the 
corporation could sell the paper to cities, 
States, corporations, and individuals who 
feel the waterway worthwhile, Handling in 
this manner would bring the waterway into 
being quicker, cheaper, and better than it 
it be handled as a Government undertaking. 
This it seems to me is the best answer to 
those who say that tolls will do the Job. All 
buyers of these stocks should realize that in 
the event the investment fails to come up to 
expectations they and not the taxpayer will 
bear the loss. a 


Waste Abroad 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. S. J. CRUMPACKER, JR. 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 5, 1954 


Mr, CRUMPACKER, Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include an editorial pub- 
lished on Monday, March 1, in the South 
Bend (Ind.) Tribune. 

This editorial is entitled “Waste 
Abroad” and comments on the excel- 
lent work done by a subcommittee of 
the House Appropriations Committee 
headed by Mr. Bow, of Ohio, and in- 
cluding Mr. Coon, of Oregon, and Mr, 
Preston, of Georgia, which investigated 
conditions in United States diplomatic 
establishments abroad. 

The editorial follows: 

Members of a subcommittee of the House 
Appropriations Committee who investigated 
conditions in some of our diplomatic estab- 
lishments in foreign capitals must be credited 
with great restraint in their conclusion that 
“we have a right to look for a more efficient 
and economical operation.” Far stronger 
language could have been used Appropriately, 
In fact, some of the conditions found by the 
congressional investigators have Alice In 
Wonderland implications, 

In our Embassy in Brussels, Belgium, the 
legislators found “new chairs so fancy that 
nobody would sit in them” and desks pur- 
portedly for stenographic use “so modernistic 
that there are no old-fashioned drawers.” 
In the United States Embassy In London are 
“13 British tenants who get room service for 
meals." A residence bought for the United 
States Ambassador in Paris about 6 years 
ago, which cost American taxpayers $1,059,- 
000, is described as worthless by the three 
Congressmen making up the subcommittee. 

The sober conclusion of Representative 
Franx T. Bow, Republican, of Ohio; Repre- 
resentative Sam Coon, Republican, of Ore- 
gon; and Representative Patnce H. PRESTON, 
Democrat, of Georgia, ia that land and build- 
ings bought by our State Department in 
various foreign countries exemplify “inex- 
cusable inefficiency and gross extravagance.” 
No wonder the new administration in Wash- 
ington has made State Department economy 
one of its projects. 

Junketing by Members ot 
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Attention, New England 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR . 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 3, 1954 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I recently 
wrote to all Members of the House from 
New England to suggest that they make 
known their views on tariff matters in 
advance of trade policy discussions by 
Congress, My inquiry was prompted by 
hearings of the Tariff Commission on 
duties to protect the American watch in- 
dustry, but we who represent other sec- 
tions of the country are equally con- 
cerned with tariffs applicable to leather 
goods, textiles, fish, lumber, bicycles, and 
other products of New England. 

Last year when an attempt was made 
to enact legislation placing a quota limit 
on residual oll imports, New Englanders 
opposed such legislation on the ground 
that foreign residual oil can be purchased 
cheaper than coal on the east coast. The 
plight of the coal industry and miners 
adversely affected by excessive imports 
of residual oil was completely ignored. 

I asked my colleagues from New Eng- 
land if representatives of coal-producing 
districts would be justified in opposing 
tariffs on watches, leather goods, fish, 
textiles, and other commodities pro- 
duced in New England for the same self- 
ish reason that a freer flow of these 
goods from other countries would result 
in lower prices to our people. 

In reply, some of the Members of this 
legislative body have admitted that there 
is no reason for the disparity, and they 
have promised to give the matter their 
close consideration. I would be less than 
frank to neglect to mention that some 
Members have thus far failed to com- 
mit themselves on the question which 
I submitted for their views, but I trust 
that their silence is indication that they 
are cognizant of the inequity of our tar- 
iff laws and that they are giving thor- 
ough study to the problem. 

Still other Members from New Eng- 
land, while expressing sympathy with 
our position, told me that they could not 
vote to restrict imports of residual oil 
because it would increase costs of heat- 
ing fuel for their constituents. Mr. 
Speaker, nothing could be farther from 
the truth, and the gentlemen with whom 
I talked were astonished to learn that 
residual oil cannot—because of its spe- 
cific gravity—be used in home heating. 
International oil companies have created 
the illusion through flagrant distortions 
of fact that this fuel could be used by 
householders and that any check on the 
quantity coming from foreign refineries 
would cause home-heating prices to rise. 
On the contrary, the tendency has been 
for the prices of home-heating oils, gaso- 
line, and kerosene to rise with the de- 
crease in residual oil prices—the reason 
being that importing companies can ma- 
nipulate the prices of high-grade prod- 
ucts upward in order to absorb any reve- 
nue drop that comes with price cutting 
on residual. 
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Residual oll is what remains after the 
better products have been taken from the 
crude, It may be likened to the fish- 
meal that remains after the New England 
fishing industry has removed the filets 
and oils from the day's catch, Fishmeal 
is not the principally desired product of 
that industry, and its price can be 
dropped to a point of for-free if there is 
sufficient gross from the other products. 

Residual oil is used primarily by elec- 
tric power utilities and industrial plants. 
Fuel makes up only about 20 percent of 
the total cost in the determination of 
electricity rates, the bulk of the costs 
being attributable to capital investment, 
operation, and distribution. In indus- 
trial plants, the ratio of fuel costs is ap- 
preciably smaller. Thus the consumer 
does not realize much of a savings, if 
any, through slightly reduced fuel costs 
for the utility or manufacturer. This 
factor should be entirely academic, how- 
ever, since there is no more justification 
for buying foreign products at the ex- 
pense of America’s industries and work- 
ers than there is for our admitting for- 
eign goods destructive to the Down East 
industries. 

New Englanders cannôt in conscience 
demand protection for their industries 
and refuse the same consideration to 
those of other sections of the country. 
They cannot look upon the existing dou- 
ble standard for United States trade 
Policies as crafty Yankee trading. At 
least, they cannot do so and at the same 
time adhere to the philosophy of equality 
and justice for all, and I am confident 
that our colleagues who represent the 
good people of ‘New England will concur 
when they broaden their perspective to 
include the imports problem in its en- 
tirety. . 


James A. Farley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OKITIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 3, 1954 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include a letter which appeared 
in the Cleveland Plain Dealer, Novem- 
ber 21, 1953, written by Mr. John L. 
de Noyelles, concerning Mr. James A. 
Farley. The confusion which character- 
izes the days in which we live give rise 
to loose accusations which, upon careful 
examination and second thought, are 
neither true nor consistent with the need 
to maintain integrity in high public 
office, and as a case in point, I wish to 
bring this letter to the attention of my 
colleagues: 

Eorror, PLAIN DEALER, 

Sır: I read with considerable interest a 
letter from Mr. Norton E. Long printed in 
your issue of November 15, In which Mr. 
Long deplored Attorney General Brownell's 
insinuations directed at ex-President Tru- 
man as politically inspired. 

While Mr. Long apparently intended to de- 
cry the reckless defamation of the reputa- 
tions of those who have served our country 


in high office, in his final paragraph he saysi 
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“There may be a place for a Farley as Post- 
master General; there can be no place for 
a Farley at the head of the Department of 
Justice.” 

Long implies that former Postmaster Gen- 
eral Farley was morally unqualified to be 
entrusted with the Justice Department. He 
thereby shows himself to be either appall- 
ingly ignorant of the man Farley or his pub- 
lic record or completely lacking in a sense 
of justice, 

James A. Farley's conduct during his pub- 
lic career did more to raise the public esteem 
for the profession of politics than any event 
since Henry Clay’s abnegation of the Presi- 
dency. He discharged the politically suicidal 
task of dispensing the greatest mass ot pa- 
tronage in our history with a scrupulous re- 
gard for the interest of the public and both 
political parties. His only enemies were the 
reckless and ruthless machine bosses bent 
on prostituting public offices for their selfish 
interests. 

Farley's place in the public’s esteem 18 
best Illustrated by the high regard In which 
he is held by the great men of his time. I 
know of no living public figure of historical 
stature who, having known James A. Far- 
ley, would be other than eager to testify to 
his greatness as a man and a public servant. 

We hope that Norton Long will, upon fur- 
ther reflection, regret the use of the name 
of a great American as a synonym for those 
who pervert public cffice for political ad- 
vantage. 

JOHN L. DE NOYELLES, 

LAKEWOOD. 


In Self-Protection, the United States Must 
Reassess Its Policy Toward Those Who 
Claim Right of Unrestricted Ingress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN TEE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 5, 1954 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, sufficient 
time has elapsed since last Monday’s un- 
speakably fantastic attack upon the 
House for a calm evaluation of the cir- 
cumstances which made such a situation 
possible. A solution to this problem 
must be reached before further damage 
is done to our internal security. 

In this connection, the Nashville Ten- 
nessean has come forward with a possible 
recommended solution to the Nation's 
need for reassessing our immigration 
policy. I ask that an excellent and 
timely editorial entitled “Guard the 
Gates More Closely,” which appeared in 
the Tennessean on March 3, last, be re- 
produced in the RECORD. 

The editorial follows: 

GUARD THE GATES More CLOSELY 

In sheer self-protection, the United States 
henceforth must reassess its policy toward 
those from outside its boundaries who claim 
the right of unrestricted 1 

This is indeed the citadel of freedom, but 
when privleges are so brazenly abused, there 
must be a stopping place. 

The second outbreak of Puerto Rican ter- 
rorism in Washington, the most startling 
outbreak of its kind in the Nation's history, 
certainly cannot be blamed on the San Juan 
government which is representative of a peo- 
ple who have repeatedly rejected full inde- 
pendence. But the commonwealth status it 
enjoys breeds much trouble at home, and 
that in turn has led to intolerable excesses 
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by fanatical Puerto Rican nationalists in the 
United States. 

Reviewing the past, we can understand the 
tragic mistake of permitting hordes of Puerto 
Ricans to invade the United States with no 
examination of their fitness for residence. 
Among their number are the wild men and 
women who seek to gain thelr revolutionary 
objectives by “liquidation” of American lead- 
ers to whom thelr little country actually owes 
a vast debt of gratitude. 

For the better element in the Island 
wrested from Spanish dictatorship and set 
on its feet as a going concern—with inde- 
pendence to be had whenever it is wanted— 
this is a tragic development. But since there 
seems to be no control over the revolution- 
aries at home, the problem is one that will 
have to be met and solved by the United 

tates. 

Having found that it is dangerous to open 
wide the ports of entry, far-reaching policy 
changes are in order. The problem presented 
by the commonwealth island also has a direct 
connection with the Territories, and espe- 
cially Hawail with its polyglot population, 
heavy Japanese infiltration, and a reportedly 
active pro-Communist element. 

Just as statehood for Puerto Rico would be 
unthinkable under present conditions, the 
question arises as to what benefits the United 
States would derive from extending to Ha- 
wall's population all the rights and privi- 
leges that would result from statehood, 

When American attention is focused on the 
need of elimination of the difficulties and 
dangers that now exist, it should think a long 
time before compounding the threat. 

As for Puerto Rico, the proposal has al- 
Teady been made that it be given early in- 
dependence as a means of cutting off the 
blanket visiting privileges of its nationals. 
That would be one way of meeting the situa- 
tion, though it would not apply to Terri- 
torial Hawail or still undeveloped Alaska. 
America’s people, bearing a heavy tax load to 
keep Puerto Rico's economic head above wa- 
ter, would not be averse to such a clear- 
cut solution. 

Having been an American charge since the 
war with Spain, the island discovered by Co- 
lumbus has been a continuous source of con- 
cern. Its extremists of Latin blood have now 
become a menace, and though the ones now 
under arrest surely will be punished, we do 
not know how far this conspiracy extends, 
Swift deportation of all suspected persons 
would help to relieve the situation, and if 
laws to that end do not now exist they should 
be speeded along. 

More important still is the need of plugging 
loopholes which permit unchallenged entry 
of criminals and fanatics who nurse such a 
deep grievance against a benefactor nation. 

The United States finds itself dutybound 
to be far more selective in its immigration 
policy, and the blame lies exclusively with 
those who have mistaken our tolerance for 
weakness or stupidity. 

We have learned the hard way, but now 
we better know the answers. 


Profit Then and Now 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


oF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 4, 1954 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I would 
like to insert here a prophecy of 1930 and 
one of 1953 by the same individual, deal- 
ing with the prophecy of a recession, de- 
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pression, or economic adjustment, or 
whatever better title you may have: 

The economic maladjustment of this pe- 
riod will without a doubt be ironed out be- 
fore many months have elapsed. (W. Ran- 
dolph Burgees, Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York, June 1930.) 

Question. Do you think we are in a reces- 
tion at the moment, Mr. Burgess, or an ad- 
justment or what? 

Answer. I think we are in a period of re- 
adjustment. I don't see any clear evidence 
that it’s more than that. (W. Randolph 
Burgess, Deputy to the Secretary of the 
Treasury; interview in U. S. News & World 
Report, December 1953.) 


A True Understanding of Brotherhood 


Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRAZIER REAMS 


OY OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 5, 1954 


Mr. REAMS. Mr. Speaker, today is 
the 165th anniversary of the convening 
of the first session of the First Congress 
of the United States. By the standard of 
the measure of lives of human beings 
that is a long time. It bas been a record 
filled with much of which we are justifi- 
ably proud. It has in it a minimum of 
the sordid, selfish, and base. 

We have witnessed this week a great 
example of maturity by the Members of 
Coneress. Early on the first legislative 
day of the week, the House was subjected 
to a lethal attack of gunfire unknown 
heretofore in the history of the Congress. 
In other years of the Congress of our 
country this might have been a signal 
for revenge against the people of Puerto 
Rico and disciplinary action against 
their government. 

It was not so here. On the next day 
when our colleague, the Resident Com- 
missioner from Puerto Rico, came to the 
well of the House to express regret and 
condolence for himself and the people 
of his homeland, the membership spon- 
taneously arose as an expression of un- 
derstanding and good will toward him 
and the good people of Puerto Rico. It 
was evidence that the membership of the 
House did not believe that these irra- 
tional and fanatical individuals who at- 
tempted to murder indiscriminately the 
Representatives and Delegates of the 
Congress were expressing the will of the 
government of the people of Puerto Rico. 

A little later in the day the distin- 
guished Governor of Puerto Rico, Hon. 
Mufioz-Marin, appeared at the Capitol 
and by invitation came to the floor of 
the House. Even before a reception line 
could be formed by the Speaker, the 
membership crowded forward to accept 
his words of regret and sympathy, and 
to assure him of their understanding 
that this outrage against the peace and 
dignity of Congress and the constituents 
whom they represent was not the will of 
the government or the vast majority of 
the people of the Commonwealth which 
he represents. 
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The most perfect expression, however, 
of understanding and maturity and 
genuine good will came when our col- 
league, the gentleman from Michigan, 
Mr. BENTLEY] from his hospital bed 
asked the Chaplain of the House to pray 
for those persons who had so recently 
placed him on the very threshold of 
death, This spirit of understanding was 
further reflected when the wives of our 
five hospitalized colleagues had lunch 
with the gracious wife of the Governor 
of Puerto Rico on the day after their 
husbands had been so seriously wounded. 

Yes, Mr. Speaker, I am proud indeed 
to be a citizen of such a country and a 
Member of a deliberative body which 
has Members with that kind of maturity, 
understanding, and genuine belief in the 
principles of true justice. These acts 
have shown to the world that our under- 
standing of justice is the punishment of 
the guilty in fact, not a guilt arrived at 
by association, nationality, language, 
religion, race, color, or political subdivi- 
sion. There could be no better example 
of a true understanding of Brotherhood 
Week than this. 

Cn this the 165th anniversary of the 
first session of the First Congress of the 
United States this House of Representa- 
tives has been tested anew and I believe 
it has shown itself worthy of its responsi- 
bilities and great traditions. 


Unity and Brotherhood 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 18, 1954 


Mr, RODINO, Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
which appeared in the Kearny N. J.) 
Observer under date of February 25, 
1954: 

UNITY AND BROTHERHOOD 

A united country is a strong country. Cor- 
dial relations between the various segments 
of our population tend to promote and rein- 
force national unity. 

No one would be happier than Sovict 
Russia if the Catholics, Protestants, and 
Jews of the United States could be brought 
to hate and distrust one another. It is a 
foremost objective of the Communists to 
stir up antagonisms and sow seeds of discord 
among the major religious groups. 

Since Communists have no use for religion, 
they despise members of all religious faiths. 
Persons of a religious turn of mind are not 
likely to become robotlike and obedient 
comrades, for communism decries the dignity 
and worth of the individual, and the belicf 
that every soul has a right to worship as he 
pleases. 

Brotherhood Week, by contrast, Js based on 
this concept. Members of the Protestant, 
Catholic, and Jewish faiths who observe this 
week annually, under the auspices of the 
National Conference of Christians and Jews, 
are determined that good will among the 
various faiths shall be promoted, and that 
those who seek to stir up strife among these 
groups shall be fought with every legitimate 
means. 
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It is fortunate that our domestic agencics 
devoted to the promotion of strife and hatred 
seem to be either dead or on the way out. 
Such organizations as the Silver Shirts ap- 
pear to have vanished entirely, and the Ku 
Klux Klan is almost on its last legs, with a 
number of its leaders and members in jail. 

By contrast, the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews, with headquarters in 
New York and regional offices all over the 
United States, celebrated its 25th anniver- 
sary last year, and is becoming increasingly 
influential. 

Brotherhood Week should remind us of 
the essential objectives for which the con- 
ference stands, and should cause us all to 
strive for a more complete realization of 
these objectives, 


One Hundred and Fourth Anniversary of 
the Birth of Thomas G. Masaryk 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. D. ROOSEVELT, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 5, 1954 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I want to take this occasion to 
pay tribute to the memory of one whom 
I consider among the greatest statesmen 
of recent times. 

Sunday, March 7, is the 104th anni- 
versary of the birth of Thomas G. 
Masaryk. 

As the founder of the Czechoslovak 
Republic Thomas Masaryk established 
into fixed reality the spirit of freedom 
so long a tradition among his people. 
He carved into the foundation of that 
nation the ideals of democracy and in- 
dependence that guided it through its 
difficult carly days of statehood. 

As the father of the Czechoslovak Re- 
public, his memory is venerated not only 
by the oppressed people of Europe, but 
by the entire free world. The idea to 
which he dedicated his life, and his en- 
deavors in behalf of freedom serve as a 
beacon of hope for the millions behind 
the Iron Curtain who yearn for liberty 
and for deliverance from tyranny. 

But the memory of Thomas Masaryk 
cannot be claimed for the people of 
Europe alone. For like his close friend 
and American colleague of that period, 
our own President Woodrow Wilson, 
Thomas Masaryk dreamed and worked 
for universal brotherhood and charity 
among men and advocated tirelessly the 
ideals of international cooperation. 
While both Thomas Masaryk and Wood- 
row Wilson were devoted patriots of their 
native countries, they shared a decp- 
rooted understanding that there was no 
contradiction between devotion to coun- 
try and a dedication to the ideals of in- 
ternational cooperation and of mutual 
striving for solutions to world problems. 
They both knew and understood that no 
country could live in peace, freedom, and 
security while aggression, tyranny, and 
dictatorship existed any place in the 
world. 

In paying tribute to Thomas Masaryk 
we pay homage to a man who guided 
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himself by those very principles of free- 
dom and human dignity which have 
made our own country so great. So long 
as those principles of freedom and de- 
Mocracy thrive in any part of this uni- 
verse, the oppressed peoples of the world 
can continue to hope that some day 
these ideas shall once again prevail in 
their country. 


Congress Checks on “Giveaway” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 4, 1954 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 
would like to include an article by Lowell 
Mellett of the Washington Evening Star 
dated Tuesday, February 23, 1954, which 
Sets forth the fine work of Congressman 
Mexvin Price, of Illinois, in helping to 
defeat the bill on the timber giveaway. 
I should also like to commend Congress- 
Man Macnuson of Washington, Con- 
gressman Brooxs of Texas, Congress- 
Man Mercatr of Montana, and Con- 
gressman Gavin of Pennsylvania, who 
also were very effective in protecting the 
interest of the people of the United 
States and their national forests. 

The article follows: í 
Concrrss CHECKS ON “GIVEAWAY"—BILL DE- 

Strep BY LARGE TIMBER OPERATORS COMES A 

CROPPER In HOUSE; NATIONAL FORESTS PRO- 

TECTED BY Dectstve VOTE 


(By Lowell Mellett) 


Some reason to belleve that Congress may 
be disposed to curb the giveaway tendencies 
Of the present administration was offered in 
the House of Representatives last week. In 
any case, the House curbed itself in that re- 
spect in a matter vitally affecting the na- 
tional forests. 

Before the House was s bill which provided 
that when any Government agency buys 
land from a private lumber company the 
Company must be given timberland of equal 
value in the same area. The theory behind 
the proposal is that Government purchase 
or condemnation of timberland—for flood 
Control, reclamation, powerlines, military 
Posts, and other purposes—sometimes inter- 
Teres with a sustained-yield operation of the 
Company. Sustained-yield operations are 
largely limited to companies with immense 
holdings. 

The bill, a joint effort of Representative 
Ettsworrs and Senator CORDON, of Oregon, 
had been favorably reported by the Interior 
Committee and granted a rule by the Rules 
Committee. It ran into opposition on the 
floor that gradually grew into a storm. The 
debate lasted for the greater part of 2 days. 
The final yote was 226 to 161 to recommit the 
bin, in effect killing it, at least for this 
session. 

One of the principal objections to the bill 
Was that it would seriously curtau the power 
Of the United States Forest Service to protect 
the national forests. 

“Who finally decides whether or not the 
transfer would be in the public interest?” 
Representative Price, Democrat, of Ilinois, 
demanded. “Not the Forest Service. No; it 
Can exercise absolutely no veto power under 
the provisions of this bill. The final decision 
Would be made by the land-taking agency; 
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usually this would be the Army engineers 
and the Bureau of Reclamation. There is 
the loophole. It is wide enough to drive a 
sawmill through crossways.” 

Mr, Price said further: There is growing 
evidence that this is an administration bent 
on distributing our national resources to 
private interests. Most of the blessings are 
based on actions which do not come directly 
to the attention of Congress. They come 
around through changes in policy here and 
there in the executive departments, in new 
interpretations of law, in new rulings of reg- 
ulatory agencies such as the Federal Power 
Commission. But, perhaps unfortunately 
for thelr purposes, this little group of power- 
ful timber operators had to come to Congress 
to get what they want. If we had been 
awaiting evidence that special interests re- 
gard the present climate in Washington as 
favorable to giveaways, this is it.” 

An interesting point was made by Repre- 
sentative Macnuson, Democrat, of Wash- 
ington. “This bill.“ he said, “transfers to 
the large operator the valuable mineral rights 
below the ground as well as the timber above 
It.“ And, he said, there would be no guar- 
antee that the land would continue as part 
of a sustained-yield operation. It could be 
denuded of its timber, he sald, or sold to 
another operator for that purpose. 

One of the most revealing exchanges OC- 
curred between Representative Gavin, Penn- 
sylvania, Republican, and Representative 
Howarpd SMITH, Virginia, Democrat, who was 
defending the bill. Mr. Gavin argued that 
under present law the Forest Service could 
lease land to a private company desiring to 
continue a sustained-yield operation. “Now,” 
he said, “you want an exchange. You want 
the land.” 

“The gentleman,” said Mr, Smrra, “is going 
on the assumption that we can get along 
with the Forest Service. I have had a great 
deal of trouble in getting along with them.“ 


Let Us Think, Decide, and Act 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DOUGLAS R. STRINGFELLOW 


Or UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 5, 1954 


Mr. STRINGFELLOW. Mr. Speaker, 
Secretary of Agriculture Ezra T. Benson 
on February 24, 1954, addressed a meet- 
ing in New York City which was jointly 
sponsored by the Coordinating Commit- 
tee of the Food Industries, Grange 


League Federation, Northeastern Poultry 


Producers Council, and the National 
Wholesale Frozen Food Distributors As- 
sociation. His speech was entitled “Let 
Us Think, Decide, and Act” and very 
graphically portrays the many prob- 
lems created by the huge surpluses of 
farm commodities presently held in Gov- 
ernment warehouses. He breaks these 
surpluses down into terms of what it 
means to each family in America. He 
also states that it is our individual and 
collective responsibilities to help solve 
this economic crisis and insure that 
farmers and consumers alike receive 100 
cents on the dollar for their investment 
in this Government program to support 
farm prices. 
Icommend this speech to all of my col- 
leagues as “must” reading before we 
undertake any legislation dealing with 
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agricultural problems for the coming 
fiscal year: 

It is a privilege and a signal honor to 
join with you of the food industries of New 
York and the members of some of the Na- 
tion's largest farm organizations in this 
great tribute to agriculture, And It is fitting 
that we should unite in this tribute here in 
the biggest consumer market in the world. 

My fellow Americans, I am happy to have 
this opportunity to talk with you about our 
business—yours and mine, Whether or not 
we all realize it, we are in business—to- 
gether. Our stockholders are 40 million 
families. Our investment totals many bil- 
lions of dollars. We have vast stocks of 
merchandise—and they are growing day by 
day. I'm talking about the huge surpluses 
your Government has had to acquire to sup- 
port farm prices, 

Most.of you perhaps do not realize how 
much you personally have tied up in this 
business of ours. Let me Illustrate: 

If you are the breadwinner in a family 
of 4 persons, your family share of wheat 
either owned or under loan by our business 
is enough to make more than 1,000 loaves of 
bread. 

Your family’s share of the cotton owned 
or under loan is enough to make 88 shirts, 
or 72 housedresses. 

Your share of corn, owned or under loan, 
is enough to provide your family with pork 
and pork products for over 4 months, 

Your share of the butter we own would 
supply your family's normal requirements 
for 10% weeks, 

Your share of cheese is enough to supply 
your family for 11 weeks. 

Your share of vegetable olls is enough to 
supply your family’s requirements of mar- 
garine for 10 months. 

And besides all this, we have stocks of 
tobacco, wool, soybeans, barley, oats, grain 
sorghums, and other commodities. 

Yes; your family and my family and every 
family in this country is in the food and 
fiber business—and in a very substantial 
way. 

As stockholders in this business you can, 
and you should, take a keen interest in the 
way your investment is managed. I am con- 
vinced that you do. That's why I am going 
to talk with you tonight just as frankly as I 
possibly can about the condition of this 
business of ours—about the problems it 
faces—about the solutions for those prob- 
lems that have been proposed by our great 
President, Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

Now what ls the condition of our food 
and fiber business? What are its strengths? 
What are its weaknesses? 

American farmers have done—and are 
doing—a magnificent job of production. 
The average American farmer turns out 
enough food and fiber for himself and 17 
other persons. Except for that fact, we 
would not be the mighty Nation we are 
today. 

Suppose the average American farmer to- 
day could produce only enough for himself 
and 3 or 4 others persons as was once the 
case? Where would we look for the man- 
power, the inventive genius, and the man- 
agement to build our transportation indus- 
try, to mill our steel, to raise up our cities, 
to generate our electricity, to mine our coal, 
to float our ships, to fly our planes, indeed, 
to defend our very way of life? 

Let us never forget that agriculture is 
our most basic industry—let us always re- 
member that it contributes mightily to all 
the advantages we take for granted today. 

But though farmers, year after year, work 
production miracles, they are not now receiv- 
ing the fair share of the national incom 
they deserve. ‘ 

Surely we would all agree that farmers 
are entitled to a fair return on their labor 
and investments. Does any economic group 
contribute more to our national welfare? 
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Yet what do we find? 

Farm é make up 15 percent of our 
total population—but farm income last year 
was only 5 percent of the total national 
income. 

Such a situation is not good for America. 
The well-being and security of our people, 
as President Eisenhower has said, require a 
stable and prosperous agriculture, 

Too much reliance has been placed on 
the present program of rigid price supports. 

The American people have been told that 
rigid supports are needed to help agriculture 
do its job—that rigid supports will promote 
prosperity—that rigid supports will foster 
eficiency—that rigid supports will produce 
the kind of abundance the Nation needs. 

My fellow Americans, we have been sold 
a defective bill of goods. 

Rigid price supports do not promote pros- 
perity. The Government has an investment 
cf almost $7 billion in price support opera- 
tions. Yet farm income last year in terms 
of purchasing power was lower than in any 
year since 1940. Is this the way to promote 
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Rigid supports do not foster efficiency. Is 
it eficient to price commodities cut of their 
markets? Is it efficient to maintain arti- 
ficial demands for crops that drain the fer- 
titlity from our soils? Is it efficient to 
destroy the natural relationship between 
feed and livestock prices? Is it efficient to 
force upon agriculture the diversion of 25 
million acres of cotton, wheat, and corn in a 
single year? 

Such a cutback in production affects the 
whole economy. It can be reflected in less 
business in farm machinery, oil, gas, fertili- 
ver, seeds, and chemicals. It can mean less 
farm demand for trucks, for transportation, 
for processing plants, for storage, and for 
wholesale and retail facilities. 

It affects you. 

Rigid supports do not provide the kind of 
abundance America needs for a peacetime 
economy. 

Does it contribute to the kind of abun- 
dance consumers need when we must gather 
together in warehouses mountains of corn 
over 650 million bushels; mountains of 
wheat—more than 900 million bushels; 
mountains of cotton—nearly 84 million 
bales; vast quantities of butter—more than 
& quarter billion pounds; and huge amounts 
of vegetable oils—over a billion pounds? 
We must bave reserves—but these f, cumu- 
Jations are far beyond reasonabie reserves. 
They are a gigantic weight upon the backs 
of farmers and taxpayers. 

Is this true abundance? No—abundance 
must be used. Otherwise, it is not abun- 
dance at all. It is waste—it is bad manage- 
ment—it is a misuse of land and labor that 
cries to heaven for correction. 

We must have an improved program, We 
must have a program that will do a better 
job of protecting farm income. We must 
have a program that will truly promote effi- 
ciency in agriculture. We must have a pro- 
gram that will serve producers and consum- 
ers by using our abundance. 

Abundance must be a reservoir serving the 
Peoples needs—not a stagnant pool, the 
breeding place of depressed markets. 

The President has proposed a program that 
will work for the benefit of farmers, con- 
sumers, business, and all of America. Let me 
quickly summarize the main parts of the 
President's proposals. 

He recommends that price supports be ad- 
justable or variable, rather than rigid, be- 
ginning January 1, 1955. 

He proposes that all price-supported com- 
modities be placed on a fair and comparable 
basis by applying the new or modernized 
parity formula to all of them beginning Jan- 
uary 1, 1956. To make sure that the change- 
over to modernized parity would be gradual 
the change in parity level would be limited 
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to not more than five percentage points per 
year. 

He urges that up to 82 ½ billion worth of 
the present excess reserves of wheat, cotton, 
vegetable olls, and possibly some dairy prod- 
ucts, be frozen, or insulated, or set aside 
from the market in order to give the new 
program a chance to work. Meantime, 
through trade missions and other efforts to 
develop larger market outlets at home and 
abroad, we would seek continued economic 
growth for the entire food industry. 

The President requests that the borrowing 
authority of the CCC be raised from the 
present level of $654 billion to 68½ billion. 

He urges greater attention to the problems 
of smaller farm operators. 

This is a program, my fellow Americans, 
for dealing realistically with our surpluses. 
It is a program to use abundance, not just 
store it away in warehouses where with every 
tick of the clock the danger of spollage 
grows. The cost of storage mounts and the 
depressing effect on markets increases. 

Abundance is here, and it is likely here to 
stay. Let's be realistic about dealing with It. 
Corn crops of 3 billion bushels, wheat crops 
of 1 billion bushels, high yields of cotton, 
soybeans, small grains, and other commod- 
ities cannot be relegated to the past, and no- 
body who believes in the future of America 
would ever hope they could be. 

We can no more turn back the hands of 
the clock in agriculture than we can retreat 
to the era of the tandem bicycle. 

We must plan for the age in which we live. 
We must learn to live with abundance. 
Abundance is an opportunity, It is a bless- 
ing. We need only to use it wisely. This is 
the real significance of the President's 
program. 

You are particularly interested, no doubt, 
in that phase of the program which empha- 
sizes markets. Let me assure you that the 
set-asides of wheat, cotton, vegetable oils, 
and possibly dairy products should not inter- 
Tere with normal markets. We do not intend 
to dump our surpluses anywhere, either at 
home or abroad. But we do intend to work 
with utmost vigor to cut them down to 
manageable size. 

We have two objectives in the field of for- 
eign agricultural trade. First, we want to 
move into foreign use a substantial part of 
our present surpluses, but let me repeat, we 
will do this without Interfering with normal 
channels of trade, Second, we want to build 
a permanently stronger world market for our 
farm products. 

The President has asked the Congress for 
authority to move up to $1 billion worth of 
CCC holdings into foreign use over a 3-year 
period, This would help us to strengthen the 
economies of friendly countries. It would 
make more effective our general program of 
economic and technical assistance. To carry 
out this program we will need the help of 
many citizen groups and various relief or- 
ganizations, both secular and religious. 

We have seen again and again that food 
can be a tremendous force for good. We 
have seen it in Pakisten where we are send- 
ing a million tons of wheat to break a 
famine. 

We have seen it in Bolivia, in the Hashe- 
mite Kingdom of Jordan, and in Libya where 
we have also provided thousands of tons of 
wheat. 

We saw it in East Germany last summer. 
Nearly a million eastern zone Germans defied 
the police and the Russian Army. They 
crossed the line to pick up 5% million food 
packages provided by the United States. 

We saw it in some 20 countries last Christ- 
mas when 4 million food packages were dis- 
tributed to the needy, 

To get around the problems of foreign cur- 
rencies, in recent months we have been sell- 
ing surplus farm commodities to friendly 
countries in exchange for local currencies, 
rather than dollars. By next June 30 we 
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estimate these sales may total more than 
$200. million. 

We have contracted for donation to pri- 
vate welfare agencies for overseas use about 
150 million pounds of butter, cheese, and 
nonfat dry milk. 

In all these actions we seek the welfare 
of the American people as well as good will 
abroad, 

Here is a further example. As you know, 
our Government is building a number of 
military bazes overseas. We hope to be able 
to pay for some of this work with surplus 
agricultural commodities, 

We are building airbases In Spain. We 
have had encouraging conferences about the 
possibility of paying for part of the work 
in this manner. The commodities would 
not necessarily be shipped to Spain. They 
could be shipped to other western European 
countries which, in turn, would agree to 
carry out part of the necessary construction 
work. 

We are working even harder—because it Is 
more important—on the job of building bet- 
ter, long-time world markets for normal 
trade in our farm commodities. 

Trade missions will leave soon for Europe, 
Asia, and Latin America. They will explore 
the immediate possibilities of expanding 
world trade for our agriculture. They will 
include people from private trade. We want 
to strengthen the regular channels of trade. 
We are determined to lessen, not increase, 
Government participation. We hope that 
this exploratory work will be aggressively fol- 
lowed up by private trade groups. In the 
Department of Agriculture we want to help, 
not dictate. We want to assist private in- 
dustry, not take over. 

We are also sending commodity specialists 
into world marketing areas We want to 
know all that can be learned about the com- 
into world mafketing areas. We want to 
plore all the marketing opportunities. We 
want to smooth the economic and diplomatic 
paths over which our exports move. But we 
want private industry to promote, expand, 
and build markets with your Department of 
Agriculture assisting as the servant and not 
the master of industry. 

We must remember that every country bas 
its own food preferences. For example, in 
south India a few years ago the local gov- 
ernment found it could not get enough 
rice to meet the podople's needs. Rice was 
very expensive. Wheat was cheaper and it 
was available. But the people were not In 
the habit of eating wheat. The women 
didn't know how to cook it. At the request 
of the local government, nutrition experts 
employed @ group of girls and women to 
demonstrate how wheat could be cooked. 
The women of south India learned how to 
use wheat to fill out their diets. This illus- 
trates the kind of problems our trade must 
face. We will do all we can to help by 
uncovering facts about the traditions, cus- 
toms, and trade problems of foreign people. 

We are working very closely with the net- 
work of 60 United States agricultural at- 
tachés and officers who are stationed abroad. 
‘The Department is going to be the eyes and 
ears of American agriculture throughout the 
world. 

We are going to help private Industry do 
business with the many countries where gov- 
ernments either transact business or com- 
pletely contro! it. 

This administration is pledged to use its 
influence in getting other nations to remove 
import controls and exchange restrictions. 

We will help agriculture and industry pro- 
duce food and fiber of the highest quality- 

And the President has proposed a farm 
program that will go a long way toward en- 
abling our wheat, cotton, and other export 
crops to meet the prices of thelr world com- 
petitors. 

I make this promise to you: We in the De- 
partment of Agriculture are going to do“ 
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more aggressive job to help the private com- 
mercial trade expand foreign markets for 
American farm products than has ever been 
done before. 

I want to say in passing that the foreign 
outlook for our agricultural commodities is 
getting brighter. Exports for the 6 months 
July through December 1953 were slightly 
above the same period in 1952. 

Now, we all realize that while the export 
market is important the big market for agri- 
culture is right here at home. I'm sure I 
don't need to tell you that we are going to 
work to the limit of our capacity to build 
bigger and better American markets for food 
and fiber, 

We have here a rapidly growing market—a 
population that has recently been increasing 
by more than 214 million every year. 

We have here a market that is only partly 
tapped. It is a responsive market. Our ex- 
perlence with beef last year proved that. 
Aggressive marketing and cooperation be- 
tween agriculture, industry, and Government 
ralsed consumption to an all-time high of 
about 75 pounds per person. 

In a recent year the average city family 
ate 2.4 pounds of meat per person per week. 
But 20 percent of city familles that same year 
ate less than 144 pounds of meat per person 
per week. That's what I mean when I say 
the market here at home is only partly 
tapped. — 

So far as averages are concerned, the diet 
Of the American people looks pretty good. 
But we know that out people and our doctors 
are becoming increasingly concerned about 
Obesity. In many cases this means that some 
People are eating too much of the wrong 
kinds of food. There’s an educational job to 
be done—and who is in a better position to 
do it than the food marketer? 

We know also that many families have diet 
, Gefictencies. In 1948, for example, 29 percent 
Of all city families were using less than a pint 
©” milk or its equivalent per person per day, 
Adults should have at least a pint a day; 
Children and pregnant and nursing mothers 
Should have a quart. Adolescents need 
Plenty of milk; yet we know that teen-age 
Birls often skimp on milk, falsely thinking 

is necessary to be slender. 

Two city families out of five in 1948 were 
Not getting the recommended amounts of 
Calcium. One out of five families in the Na- 
tion had less than adequate amounts of as- 
Corbic acid, thiamine, riboflavin, and niacin. 
All these are essential to good nutrition. 

Milk is a great source of calcium, and 
Nearly one-third of the city families were not 
Averaging a pint per person per day. 

Citrus fruits and tomatoes are fine sources 
Of accorbic acid. Almost one-third of the 
City families in the spring of 1948 were using 

than 2 pounds of citrus fruit and toma- 
per person per week. At least 24 
Pounds is recommended. 

Thirty percent of the city families were 
Using fewer than 5 eggs per person per week. 

Some of these dietary deficiencies are due, 
dt course, to low incomes. We know that 

Ose families whose incomes rose relatively 

tween 1942 and 1948 bought more milk, 
meat. poultry, fish, and citrus fruit. Pros- 
Perity is the greatest market expander ot all. 
And we must all work together to maintain 

Osperity. 

But education about food is important, 

. and it is up to the food industry to do 
1 re of it. We need more education about 
Sod, both for good health and for good 
business. 

The trend toward the meat-type hog is 

important. We need, as a Nation, to 
Move toward consuming more lean meat, 

milk, more poultry and eggs, more of 
Certain fruits and vegetables. 

The job of building markets, as you busi- 
Ress people well know, is not simply to get 
ĉverybody to use more. It's a task of pin- 

ting educational campaigns toward 
those who can really use more of a particular 
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product. We must know where the mar- 
kets are. We must concentrate on the best 
selling points. 

For example, we know quite a lot about 
the market for milk—we know that low-in- 
come families use less than high-income 
families—that families with adults only use 
less per person than families with children 
that women consume less than men—older 
women less than younger women. We know 
also that appeals to teen-agers can be made 
on the basis of good looks, to older women 
on the basis of fashion, to many on the basis 
of health. ~ 

We know that in institutions where food 
costs must be kept low, the dlet often skimps 
milk, Nonfat dry milk offers great possi- 
bilities for improving these diets. Some of 
these institutions have learned that fact and 
are acting on it. 

We know, too, that price is important. 
Last week we announced that the support 
price on dairy products will be lowered April 
1 to 75 percent of parity. We hope this will 
lead to increased consumption. In the long 
run this action will prove a benefit to the 
dairy industry. 

I believe it is obvious that the adminis- 
tration’s program is directly related to our 
present food requirements. It will help put 
our abundance into use. It will promote 
needed production adjustments. It will 
serve consumers and producers alike. 

Why there is such reluctance in some quar- 
ters to face this price support question 
realistically is a great mystery. It would be 
different if the administration were asking 
for some complete departure in farm legis- 
lation. 

Actually what we recommend is largely 
what the 80th and 81st Congresses enacted 
into law in 1948 and 1949. 

With what we recommend as regards varl- 
able price supports is what the Department 
of Agriculture itself proposed in 1947. It is 
what our former occupant of the White 
House strongly urged in the spring of 1948. 

The day before yesterday the country cele- 
brated George Washington's birthday. It 
is 165 years since Washington traveled from 
Mount Vernon to New York City where he 
took the oath of office as the first President 
of the United States. 

He was 7 days on that journey—a trip that 
today takes less than 1 hour's flying time. 

This progress is something to marvel at. 
It symbolizes the amazing advances the 
American people have made in the material 
aspects of living. 

There is no other land on the face of the 
earth such as our land. We have so much 
for which to be eternally grateful. Our 
scholastic, ‘social, religious, business, and 
agricultural opportunities are without 
Parallel. 

A Russian worker, for example, has to labor 
over 545 hours to buy the same amount of 
bread, potatoes, beef, butter, sugar, milk, and 
eggs that we in this country can obtain for 
1 hour's work. 

In 1946 I visited 13 countries of Europe, 
I saw thousands of refugees who had been 
driven from their once happy homes to desti- 
nations unknown. I visited some of their 
new living quarters—their shacks—where as 
many as 22 persons were living in 1 room; 
4 complete families. It is heartrending to 
see people who have lost their freedom. This 
must never happen here. 

We must be strong enough to prevent it— 
strong in every segment of our economy. 

My fellow Americans, you have a vital stake 
in this program to strengthen agriculture. 
You are in the food and fiber business—the 
Government food and fiber business. Its re- 
ing financed with American dollars. Its re- 
sults—good or bad—are charged up against 
the American people. 

There is not a business in this country— 
whether on Broadway or Fifth Avenue or 
Main Street—that will not be affected by the 
success or failure of our farm programs. 
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The American people are entitled to a 
hundred cents on the dollar for their invest- 
ment—and it is our determination to see that 
they get it—and I mean farmers and con- 
sumers alike. 

I challenge you to throw still more of your 
resources into this battle. I challenge you 
to do your utmost to help our people under- 
stand the importance of this farm problem. 

Help our people to think—decide—and act. 
With the blessing of a kind providence, we 
will act—and act wisely. 


The Numbers Game 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. D. ROOSEVELT, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 5, 1954 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, we 
have all been interested in the numbers 
game which the administration has 
played in recent weeks. Various repre- 
sentatives of the administration have 
claimed that 1,456 subversives were 
rooted out of the Government. Then we 
heard it was 2,200 Communists. The 
Chairman of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion has now said that only about 400 
people who have been separated from the 
Government payroll either by resigna- 
tion or dismissal had something subver- 
sive in their files. But he is unable to 
tell us how many were actually separated 
for this reason. He does not even know 
how many of those who resigned had 
knowledge of the fact that there was 
adverse information in their files. He 
has further stated that he cannot assert 
that a single person was fired because he 
was considered disloyal. 

Part of this confusion obviously results 
from a calculated attempt to confuse the 
American people for political purposes. 
Howeyer, it also results from the fact 
that the administration has no set stand< 
ard, no clearly discernible criteria as to 
what constitutes a disloyal person and 
what makes a person otherwise unsuit- 
able for Federal employment, 

On February 8 this year a subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions questioned Mr. Elbert P. Tuttle, 
General Counsel of the Treasury De- 
partment, as to the standards used by 
that Department of the Government in 
labeling a person a security risk. His 
incredible answer violates every concept 
of fairness, every tenet of law. He stated 
that a person may be dismissed as a 
security risk if the trier of the facts— 
whoever this may be—finds that the 
employee “has frailties of character’; 
or “has committed acts“ whatever that 
means—or “is related in some way to 
external things that can put him under 
pressure.” He then expressed the un- 
believable idea that a person can be dis- 
missed as a security risk if he has rela- 
tives behind the Iron Curtain. 

Mr. Speaker, there are very few 
Americans who have no relatives abroad 
or who are not related, at least remotely, 
to people who live in foreign countries, 
It was, therefore, quite understandable 
that the Honorable ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI, 
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a repected Member of this House whose 
record of service to his country, not only 
as a Member of Congress but as an 
officer of the armed services, attests to 
his devotion to the United States, an- 
swered Mr. Tuttle as he did. 

Mr. Sreminsk1's eloquent remarks state 
clearly what these vague standards of 
condemnation can do. He challenged 
Mr. Tuttle, for instance, to state whether 
by this program he indicts the loyalty of 
the 6 million Americans of Polish de- 
scent. He asked whether innumerable 
Americans who have served and con- 
tinue to serve our country are to be 
labeled as security risks because of their 
relationship to people who are forced to 
live behind the Iron Curtain oppressed 
by Communist tyranny. 

Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the 
following transcript of the exchange 
between Mr, Tuttle and Mr. SIEMINSKI 
at the hearing held by the subcommittee 
of the Committee on Appropriations on 
February 8: : 

Mr. Turrie. May I read that, showing the 
different standards: 

“The investigations conducted pursuant 
to this order shall be designed to develop 
information as to whether the employment 
or retention in employment in the Federal 
service of the person being investigated 1s 
clearly consistent with the interests of the 
national security.” 

This is section 8 (a). And may I point out 
what I consider to be the difference. Under 
the old program unless the trier of the facts 
determined that the employee was disloyal, 
that he had immediate thoughts in his mind 
of being disloyal to the United States, he 
could not be dismissed. But now if the trier 
of the facts finds the employee has frailties 
of character or has committed acts or is 
related in some way to external things that 
can put him under pressure that may 
make him responsive to foreign influences or 
influences harmful to the United States, he 
may be dismissed. A man may be a rugged 
individual and never intend to give in, but 
he may have a mother behind the Iron Cur- 
tain, and it would be a terrible thing to say 
that person is a security risk because of a 
subversive contact. That is why we do not 
break these down ns to subversives and 
others, although in such a case it is a sub- 
versive contact that may ultimately make 
him dangerous. 

Mr. SIEMINSKI. When was that passed? 

Mr. TUTTLE. This Executive order was 
dated April 27, 1953, effective May 27, 1953. 

Mr. SIEMINSKI, If the whistle blew today, 
who do you think would be among the most 
loyal Americans to throw the Reds out of 
Poland? 

Mr. TUTTLE, I am not an expert in that 
field, but the American Poles would be my 
guess. 

Mr. Steminsxr. O. K. Who were the most 
loyal people from Hawall while their rela- 
tives were in compounds behind wire in 
this country? The niseis. 

Mr. Turrie. I was raised in Honolulu with 
niseis and I agree with you. 

Mr. Star N SKT. For the last 7 years I had a 
stepdaughter behind the Iron Curtain. She 
broke out this Christmas. Am I to under- 
stand by this Executive order that I have 
been disloyal to the United States? I took 
my oath as a Member of Congress in 1951 
without mental reservations. Do you recall 
the Warsaw uprising when fathers and 
mothers and relatives shot their own kind 
lashed to the front of attacking tanks? Do 
you not give the human heart any credit 
for being able to stand by itself? Do you 
think General Van Fleet, when his boy was 
lost behind the Iron Curtain in North Ko- 
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rea, would stop fighting for the Red, White, 
and Blue because of torture possibilities to 
his son? When he heard the news, he wiped 
his eyes and sald, That's the way the kid 
wanted it, let's go.“ This order as is should 
be wiped off the books of the United States, 
I think it is vicious, totalitarian, un-Ameri- 
can. It shoots from the hip, puts a man out 
of Government service, classifies him dis- 
loyal for nothing over which he has control, 
puts others in judgment of his heart, con- 
sclence, and oath. That's un-American. I 
defy anyone to say I wab disloyal because my 
stepdaughter was behind the Iron Curtain, 
or that any squeeze play worked or could 
have worked against me by the Reds. 

Mr. Turrrx. That is nothing in the order 
that says any such thing as that. 

Mr. SIEMINSKI. The implications are there, 
and I am telling you if anybody says that 
because I had a stepdaughter behind the 
Iron Curtain I was a disloyal Congressman, 
that I was a traitor, I challenge him to make 
that charge and expect to get out of this 
room alive. Liberty is life, and no man is 
going to make that charge against me and 
leave here on his feet. If anybody makes 
that charge against me and expects to live 
after he makes it, he had better have the cops 
here. I say that for the record. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr Gary, 

Mr. Gary. That Is all. 

Mr. TUTTLE. I would Uke the privilege to 
assure Mr. Steminski of something I am sure 
he already knows, that if I have implied any- 
thing along the lines he suggested I, of 
course, offer my deep apologics, It is far 
from my intent. 

Mr, CANFIELD. I did not so understand it, 

Mr. SIEMINSKI, Mr. Tuttle, it is nothing 
you have said, 

The implication ts that the Executive order 
was hatched under pressures, pressures ex- 
erted at the time of the infamous Lidice of 
American literature last spring when Amer- 
ica succumbed to blacklists, book burnings, 
and soul searings, as we do here now. This 
thing here, I say, in itself denies the princi- 
ples of Christianity; denies the fact that a 
man before his Maker can say, “I stand for 
that, so help me God“; denies the fact that 
6 million Americans of Polish descent in this 
country can, before their God, be loyal to the 
Red, White, and Blue, many of whom have 
relatives behind the Iron Curtain. Few 
realize the implications of this order, and 
as soon as all do the order will be changed 
and you will give back to fhe 6 million Amer- 
ans of Polish descent their birthright. 
During the last two wars Germans were 
shamed by the Kaiser and Hitler; just as 
Mussolini put the Americans of Italian 
descent to shame and Tojo put the nisels to 
shame. Put 6 million Poles in uniform 
against the Reds and they'll show you where 
their courage is, You can't tell me these 
people are going to sell out because they 
are under pressure, In or out of Government, 

As soon as President Eisenhower realizes 
the full implications of this order, he will, 
I trust, move for its change. If suddenly a 
blood relative of the President were to be 
uncovered behind the Iron Curtain, in East 
Germany, are we to assume that the Pres!- 
dent, because of this order, will retire from 
the White House? Was Col. Al Schauffleur, 
vice president of Abercrombie & Fitch, in 
New York, denied the right to serve our 
colors in World War I and again in World 
War II because, for a time, a relative resided 
in Austria? Was Queen Wilhelmina, was 
General de Gaulle, General Anders to be 
denied the right to hurl back the Axis be- 
cause their blood and country were under 
siege? If Hitler had captured England, 
would it have been proper for all Americans 
of Anglo-Saxon forebears to have stepped 
aside? Carried to its conclusions, this order 
will depopulate America—give it back to the 
Indians. Could be. 


Nr. CANFIELD. Thank you, gentleman. 
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OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
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Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania, Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Record, I should like to 
insert an article by Mr. Henry Mahady, 
national commander of the American 
Veterans of World War II—AMVETS— 
a distinguished citizen of my congres- 
sional district and a longtime personal 
friend. This article appeared in the 
February issue of the Union Postal Clerk, 
the official publication of the National 
Federation of Post Office Clerks, AFL. 
I should like to add one statement to 
those of Mr. Mahady, and that is that I 
heartily concur in his views concerning 
the necessity for pay raise legislation 
for postal employees. I have, accord- 
ingly, urged the chairman of the Post 
Office and Civil Service Committee to 
give early and favorable consideration 
to those measures now before his com- 
mittee which will bring this about. 


The article follows: 

AMVETS Support Postar. WORKERS’ Pay PLEA 
(By Henry Mahady) 

When the National Federation of Post Office 
Clerks and other Federal employee organiza- 
tions bring their case for a wage increase 
before Congress, the American Veterans of 
World War II will stand beside them as 
stanch allies, 

AMVETS will not only give moral support, 
but will do its utmost to bring about favor- 
able congressional action on the much- 
needed salary boost. As a first step, I shall 
testify before congressional committees in 
favor of the bill sponsored by Representative 
GaroNen R. WirHrow, of Wisconsin. 

This support of the Federal employee wage 
increase has been ordered by AMVETS’ 1953 
national convention. At Indianapolis last 
September the AMVETS delegates resolved 
that the Congress be petitioned to provide 
adequate pay for Federal workers, in consid- 
eration of the cost of living index.” 

But our desire to work with Federal em- 
ployees in their campaign is due to more 
reasons than this mandate. It also comes 
from the personal knowledge of 
members throughout the country that post 
office workers and other Federal employees 
greatly need and deserve the ralse, 

I have a great many friends among th® 
post office employees in my native city, La- 
trobe, Pa. Many of them have informed me 
that they have been forced to take on extra 

jobs to make ends meet. The AMVETS pos 
workers and civil-service posts in Chicag% 
Pittsburgh, and other cities write that this 
situation is by no means confined to Latrobe 

When I mentioned these facts to Legisla- 
tive Representative E. C. Hallbeck, he told 
me that a survey he conducted among the 

_ nationwide membership of the NFPOC pro- 
duced even more startling results. This poll 
showed that three-fourths of the post-offic® 
clerks either had extra jobs or had to have 
their wives work. Since this is true of the 
clerks, I am certain it is so among other post- 
office employees as well. 

I can find no reason why the post-office. 
clerks, letter carriers and other postal and 
Federal employees should have to take on 
work other than in their chosen professions 
I see no reason why their own jobs should 
pay them a sufficient income. 
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Is the United States so poor that it has to 
place its employees in the category of eco- 
nomically underprivileged? I should very 
much like to see the budget balanced, but 
I do not believe that this very laudable goal 
should be achieved by curtailing the stand- 
ard of living of 2,400,000 Americans, who work 
for the Federal Government. 

Post-office employees have a better case for 
the Increase than simply citing their need 
for it. They can show that they have more 
than earned the $800 a year, proposed in the 
Withrow bill. The large rise in the produc- 
tivity of the post-office employees thoroughly 
entitles them to the raise in pay. 

When a man saves his employer money by 
his improved work, that man should, in all 
fairness, get a part of the benefit of his own 
increased efficiency. I cannot see why this 
standard rule should not apply to Federal 
employees and the United States Govern- 
ment. 

The money that a person gets for his work 
is, of course, vitally important to him. But 
it certainly is not the only factor that deter- 
mines whether he is happy in his work. He 
must also be able to take pride in his work; 
he must have the approval of his fellows for 
a job well done. 

The post office and other Federal employees 
Certainly have every right to be proud of 
their job efforts and expect public approval. 
The rise in productivity ie statistical proof 
of their fine work. The efficiency of the 
American postal service—undoubtedly the 
best in the world—is a daily living demon- 
stration of their accomplishments. 

Yet, instead of receiving bouquets, Fed- 
eral employees have, in recent years, been the 
target of brickbats. Orators have shown 
amazing readiness to launch into unjustifi- 
&ble attacks on 2,400,000 Americans whose 
Only real fault is that they are employed by 
the Federal Government. 

Most Americans must realize that this 
abuse is singularly ridiculous. Federal em- 
ployees live next door to them; participate 
in the same activities, send their children to 
the same schools, worship in the same 
Churches and synagogues. The average Fed- 
eral employee is an average American; he is 
no more of a villain than the engineer, car- 
Penter, or mechanic employed in private in- 
dustry—nor any more of a saint. 

I don’t believe I have taken part in many 
Civic activities in either Pennsylvania or 

ashington that some post office or other 

eral employees have not participated in. 
T have found them high-class citizens who 
estly pursue the civic projecta with zeal, 
Integrity, and earnestness of purpose. There 
la Only one activity which I have found these 
men and women to studiously abstain from, 
that is political work. They have hon- 
*stly adhered to the law in avoiding partisan 
Politics, 
Because I know these facts, the chorus of 
cks disturbs me. I find the wholesale 
ations to be untrue and, therefore, 
Teng both in moral and practical terms. 
y violate sacred ethical and religious 
Principles. 
geurther, I can see definite dangers to our 
Wen. if its employees are continuously 
th target of falsehoods. After all, how can 
an Federal employee do the best work—as 
hag americans rightly demand of him—if he 
bes to worry about baseless charges that have 
m made against him. 

That is why I think the crusade for truth, 
rich your national executive committee 
It mtly announced, is an excellent idea. 
Nate especially heartening to see that the 

ional Federation of Post Office Clerks is 
Wit Boing to lose its temper—as it well might 
pis? Some of the false charges—but will sim- 
Duppresent facts and figures to the American 
tag ue I am confident that it will not take 
ta, American People long to recognize the 
You hoods in the wholesale accusations if 

Present the facts to them. 
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In your crusade, as in your campaign for 
a much-needed wage increase, you can count 
upon AMVETS as a stanch and faithful 
friend. AMVETS will give the same loyal 
assistance in these fights that the National 
Federation of Post Office Clerks and the other 
employee organizations have given veterans 
when they sought their rights, 


Puerto Rico’s Terrorists Are Rebels 
Against Own Land 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 5, 1954 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am in- 
cluding an editorial which appeared in 
the Courier-Journal of Louisville, Ky., 
on March 3, 1954. 

This editorial gives a clear and concise 
picture of the happenings in the House 
of Representatives Chamber on March 1, 
1954, and follows this story with an ex- 
cellent evaluation of the Puerto Rican 
participants. When these terrorists be- 
gan firing into the House Chamber it 
was an unbelievable occurrence; so un- 
believable that at first none of us made 
any move to protect ourselves; and, not- 
withstanding the fact that some 15 to 25 
shots were fired, only 5 Members were 
struck and none were killed outright. 
These fanatics in their planning had 
forgotten one thing. The United States 
of America is a democracy under God, 
and some of us are in our places today 
due to His mercy. They forgot that God 
protects his own. 

I include the editorial at this point in 
the Recorp: 

PUERTO Rico's TERRORISTS Ann Resets AGAINST 
Own LAND 

The brief terror of showering bullets in 
the House of Representatives Monday was 
a creation of madness. It came at the hands 
of four fanatical Puerto Ricans who are con- 
demned in their own land, rebels against the 
name, the well-being, and the democratic will 
of thelr own country. 

They must be seen in the same light as an 
individual assassin who takes gun or bomb 
to strike down a public figure as a gesture 
of insane dedication to an idea. 

As they fired wantonly into the busy well 
of the House Chamber, they screamed, “Free 
Puerto Rico.” Yet, in most respects, Puerto 
Rico is as free as Kentucky, freer, in fact, 
as to local and internal government than 
the city of Washington itself. 

More than this, Puerto Rico knows from 
our commitments before the world that the 
area of her freedom may be enlarged, that 
she may have absolute independence as a 
nation, any time she asks for it. By the 
overwhelming vote of her people, however, 
Puerto Rico has chosen her destiny as a self- 
governing commonwealth under protection 
and in the framework of the United States. 
Her people have chosen to remain citizens 
of the United States. 

On the plain record, then, the incident of 
Monday was the act of persons bereft of rea- 
son. It was another phase of the blind un- 
reason that sent two other Puerto Ricans 
with blazing guns against Blair House, the 
official home of President Truman, back in 
November 1950. 
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The three men and a woman who violated 
the sanctuary of the Capitol represent, like 
Collazo and Torresola of the plot against 
Truman, the Puerto Rican Nationalists. This 
is the designation of a group so small as to 
make up hardly more than a conspiratorial 
cell. Puerto Rico's Governor Luis Muñoz- 
Marin (who was elected by Puerto Ricans 
under a model constitution) has said that 
members of this so-called party number only 
500, The madness of the attempts at Blair 
House and in the Capitol thus becomes in- 
credible. The plotters were repudiated be- 
fore they shaped their plan. 

For generations before the United States 
acquired Puerto Rico from Spain in 1898, 
and for a long stretch of years afterward, 
the Island in the West Indies was a place 
of deep human distress, Its wornout land, 
less than one-tenth the area of Kentucky, 
could not support its 2 million or so ragged 
people. Their plight cried out, and after 
a period of casual rule the United States 
set about a systematic plan of relief and 
restoration. 

Millions were poured into this enterprise, 
which was stepped up under Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. The operation was handled by 
a succession of governors appointed by our 
Presidents. Along with economic salvation 
the plan for Puerto Rico looked also to polit- 
ical freedom. When Rexford Guy Tugwell 
resigned as governor in 1946, President Tru- 
man appointed Jesus Pinero as the first 
native-born administrator, The next year 
Congress passed Public Act 600, recognizing 
the right of the island to set up its own 
government under its own constitution. The 
next year Mufioz was elected by popular 
vote, the first in Puerto Rican history. 

A later election in 1952 gave to the party 
of Mufioz, the Popular Democratic, which 
stood for the commonwealth idea, around 
430,000 votes, or 65 percent of the total. The 
Independista Party, largely representing dis- 
senters in local politics, got 19 percent; the 
Republican and Socialist Parties got 84,000 
and 22,000 votes respectively. The latter two 
were for statehood in the United States. The 
Nationalists, for all their destructive fury, 
did not even figure. 

Those who uphold the commonwealth idea 
with its links to the United States are filled 
with the thought of existence itself. Puerto 
Rico now may ship her goods to the main- 
land, and receive goods back, free of tariff 
duties. Her people may come and go freely, 
as citizens of the United States. Her great- 
est surplus crop, people themselves, pours 
into this country, and New York is often 
called the largest of Puerto Rican cities. 
Hundreds of thousands of former island 
dwellers are huddled in Harlem, and create 
one of the greatest social problems of New 
York City. 

The island itself has prospered by the 
present arrangement. Mufioz reports that 
by every index of well-being—income per 
capita, death rate and education—Puerto 
Rico is ahead of any Latin-American country 
save Argentina, Chile, and Uruguay. Indus- 
try is coming in. Puerto Rico is reaching 
an economic balance. Last year her exports 
to the United States totaled $302 million 
to $452 million in imports. Mufioz looks to 
an average family income of $1,500 soon, 
$2,000 by 1960. 

Only recently Henry Cabot Lodge, our 
representative in the United Nations, an- 
nounced that we will stop our reports on 
Puerto Rico as the U. N. requires for a de- 
pendency. The country, he reported, is fully 
self-governing. 

The more one looks at the record and at 
our policy, the more incredible becomes the 
act of Monday's terrorists. One can only 
deplore the lunatic impulse and be grateful 
that a greater tragedy did not occur. It is 
as if truth and justice were there to con- 
found the assassins. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
, HON. F. D. ROOSEVELT, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 5, 1954 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the following statement 
of principles whiċh was adopted unani- 
mously by the Northeast Electrice Con- 
sumers Conference at Albany, N. Y., Feb- 
ruary 27, 1954. This conference was 
called by the representatives of farm or- 
ganizations, businessmen, rural electri- 
cal cooperatives, municipal utilities, con- 
sumer groups, the CIO and AFL, and 
various community organizations repre- 
sentative of the States of New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Vermont, Massa- 
chusetts, and Rhode Island for the pur- 
pose of achieving a wnited policy with 
respect to the development of hydroelec- 
tric energy at Niagara. 

I was privileged to address this group 
and discuss with them the problems of 
reducing the high cost of electric energy 
in this vital area of our Nation. 

The Northeast region of the United 
States presently pays more for electricity 
than any other part of the country. As 
a result, industry and farming are at a 
disadvantage in competing with other 
parts of our Nation. 

I will not burden the record with sta- 
tistics because I am certain that you are 
all familiar with the flight of industry 
from the New York-New England area 
to areas of low-cost electricity. The an- 
swer to the problem of the electric con- 
sumer in the Northeast is low-cost hy- 
droelectric power achieved through the 
development of Niagara and St. Law- 
rence hydroelectric facilities on the same 
basis as other sections of the country 
have been able to develop their electric 
energy for themselves. 


This group is determined that we shall 
stop the giveaway of natural resources. 
They are dedicated to the development 
cf Niagara in the public interest by a 
public agency to achieve the distribution 
of this energy in accordance with the 
principles that Congress has consistent- 
ly followed since 1906. 


The statement follows: 


STATEMENT OF PRINCIPLES ADOPTED UNANT- 
MOUSLY BY THE NORTHEAST ELECTRIC Com- 
SUMERS CONFERENCE AT ALBANY, N. Y. 
FEBRUARY 27, 1054 
All Americans, as consumers and citizens— 

laborers, farmers, housewives, manufactur- 

ers, merchants—have a fundamental interest 
in the production, distribution, and utiliza- 
tion of the power resources of the Nation. 

Abundance of low-cost electrical energy or 

its scarcity and consequent high cost affect 

the standards of living of all, and the pro- 
ductivity and strength of our Nation itself, 

It is so vital to all citizens, to a full pro- 

duction economy and the national welfare 

that the assurance and provision of an 
abundant supply at lowest possible cost is 

a public responsibility. 

The Northeastern Electric Consumers Con- 
ference wholeheartedly supports free, com- 
petitive enterprise. We, therefore, endorse 
public and cooperative power development 
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where desired by the people as absolutely 
essential to inject the competitive aspect into 
a basically monopolistic industry so that all 
electric consumers can receive the benefits of 
lower rates not only from the public and 
coo tive systems but aiso from the pri- 
vate power utilities. 

Assurance of an abundant supply requires 
the prompt and orderly development of our 
Nation’s power resources. Assurance that 
the American public, and not exploitive pri- 
vate interests, will receive the undiminished 
benefit of such development requires a posi- 
tive program of public generation, transmis- 
sion, and distribution reaching all the way 
to the public, whenever and wherever 
necessary. 

The American people's heritage of power 
resources is threatened today by unreformed 
private power monopolists; defending their 
high-cost, scarcity-supply policies by the 
immoral use of ratepayers’ funds to corrupt 
our sources of information, our educational 
institutions, and the democratic processes 
themselves. 

The participants in the Northeast Electric 
Consumers Conference, meeting in Albany, 
N. Y., February 26 and 27, 1954, therefore 
call upon their established membership or- 
ganizations, to vigorously prosecute a pro- 
gram of action, separately and cooperatively, 
based upon the following principles: 

1. There must be the best possible electric 
service to consumers everywhere—residen- 
tial, agricultural, commercial or industrial 
at the lowest possible cost consistent with 
sound business principles. 

2. All feasible potential powcr resources 
of the Nation, hydro or other, must be de- 
veloped as rapidly as they can be soundly 
undertaken. Public and cooperative agen- 
cies must be permitted to build and operate 
tuel-burning generating plants and to inte- 
grate them with hydropower. 

3. River basins should be developed not 
only for power production but in accordance 
with comprehensive, basinwide plans which 
will assure optimum soll and forest conrer- 
vation, flood control, reclamation and irri- 
gation of land, improvement of navigation, 
abatement of pollution, municipal and in- 
dustrial water supply, protection of fish 
and wildlife, expansion of recreational and 
cultural facilities, salinity control and other 
benefits. 

Such development can and must be done 
only by public agencies with widest prac- 
tical participation of local public agencies 
and cooperatives. The obstruction of such 
unified development by licensing of the 
economically advantageous projects to pri- 
vate exploitive interests must be stopped. 
Outstanding private licenses to exploit the 
public's bydroelectric-power resources must 
be canceled and recaptured as rapidly as 
possible. 

4. Benefits of the development of the pub- 
lic’s power resources must reach consumers 
undiminished by unnecessary added costs. 
Whecling contracts, exchange or rate ar- 
rangements violative of this principle must 
go. Public transmission facilities and aid to 
local agencies or cooperatives in the estab- 
lishment and acquisition of distribution fa- 
cilities must be provided wherever need 
exists. 

5. Electric power publicly produced be- 
longs to the public. The public has first 
preference right to it as owners. It should 
not be supplied to industries or private profit 
distributors (1) if needed by public agencies 
or consumers’ cooperatives or (2) without 
such control of resale rates and conditions 
of service by the producing agency as will 
assure that all publicly created benefits reach 
the public in the form of lowest possible 
rates. : 

6. The private power industry in America 
must be cleansed. Although its illegal, im- 
moral, and degrading activities were exposed 
and condemned only two decades ago, the 
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unreformed and unrepetant industry, given 
a privileged monopoly position to supply a 
necessary service, is today again charging 
and expending rate-payers’ money as operat- 
ing expenses—to corrupt public sources of 
information, educational institutions, public 
agencies, and the functioning of our demo- 
cratic institutions, There must be imme- 
Giately established at every level of private 
utility operation a thorough and continuing 
investigation of all the expenditures of 
money by power monopolists for propaganda, 
lobbying, political activity, or corruption of 
public servants or institutions. Regulatory 
bodies, law-enforcement agencies, legisla- 
tures, and the Congress itself must discharge 
their duty to the American people to expose, 
punish, and publicize unethical, immoral, or 
illegal practice on a vigorous and continuing 
basis. There must be immediate and con- 
tinuous action to assure that benefits of tax 
concessions, accelerated amortization subsi- 
dies, and similar windfalls to private com- 
panies reach consumers and that inflated 
valuations, watering, and inefficiencies are 
not charged in expenses. 

7. There must be continuous cooperation 
of consumer groups, including the sponsors 
of the Northeast Electric Consumers Confer- 
ence and others not yet participating, to see 
that these basic principles and objectives are 
vigorously prosecuted. 

To implement this program of cooperative 
action, we recommend that the sponsors of 
this conference maintain a continuing 
Northeast Electric Consumers’ Information 
Committee to be operated by our elected 
officers and executive committee, composed 
of our representatives and others who will 
join with us; the information committee 
to wndertake all proper activities such as 
calling further general conferences, organ- 
ization of conference committees, exchange 
of legislative Information, and cooperating 
generally on matters which the member 
organizations determine will advance con- 
sumer and national interests in the electric 
power field. 

STATEMENT OF GOALS 

This northeastern region is posscssed of 
abundant hydroelectric resources which, if 
developed by public agencies, could provide 
us with tremendous quantities of low-cost 
electricity. 

In spite of this abundance the farmers, 
workers, businessmen, and consumers gen- 
erally in the Northeast suffer the highest 


* electric rates in the Nation, resulting in 


restricted use of electricity for farm opera- 
tions and the conveniences of the homes, 
as well as a competitive handicap in at- 
tracting and holding industry. This means 
a reduced market for goods, reduced employ“ 
ment opportunities, and a general restric 
tion on economic growth. 

To remove this regional handicap— 

1. We urge immediate passage of Federal 
legislation providing for the public develop- 
ment of the power potential of Niagara with 
specific Federal provision for preference to 
cooperatives, municipalities, and other non- 
profit electric distributors in accordance 
with the established Federal statutes provid 
ing for preference. 

We endorse the principles of the Lehman- 
Roosevelt bill, which provides for develop” 
ment by the New York Power Authority wi 
Federal preference stipulated, and we en- 
dorse any other bill which contains simile 
and adequate provisions for establishing the 
yardstick principle. 

We are opposed to all bills to give away 
Niagara power to private corporations, 
are also opposed to the halfway me: 
which would achieve a giveaway by 
subtle means, including bills leaving distri- 
bution and sale to the New York Power AU“ 
thority without Federal preference require” 
ments. We insist that any bill shall provide 
for the equitable division of this po 
among the preference consumers of all Sta 
within economic transmission distance. 
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2. We favor the equitable distribution of 
St. Lawrence power among consumers within 
economic transmission distance. We oppose 
the interpretations of the New York prefer- 
ence clauses currently advanced by the New 
York Power Authority, and we censure the 
Federal Power Commission for refusing to 
include preference in the St. Lawrence 
license! 

We favor the granting of preference rights 
to cooperatives, municipalities, and other 
nonprofit bodies, We urge all States to 
which St. Lawrence and Niagara power may 
be ‘available to establish State power au- 
thorities to receive and distribute this power 
to preference to nonprofit distributors. 

3. We point out that in order to monopo- 
lize the power resources of Niagara Falis for 
their own selfish purposes, the private power 
companies of this area have undertaken an 
unprecedented propaganda campaign de- 
signed to distort the facts and mislead the 
people. ‘ 

We urge the Congress and all State legis- 
latures to Investigate and expose the unwar- 
ranted and malicious propaganda and legis- 
lative activities of the private power com- 
panies and we favor legislation restricting 
the use of rate payers’ funds for advertising 
designed to Influence elections or legislation. 

We further condemn the action of the Gen- 
eral Electric Co. in joining this propaganda 
campaign, against the best Interests of their 
employees, stockholders, and the public wel- 
fare. 

4. We urge the New England-New York 
interagency committee to make a full report 
on potential hydroelectric development in 
these States, including provision for rede- 
velopment of existing projects where advan- 
tageous as a result of Improved streamflow 
regulation. This investigation should be ex- 
tended to include the resources of other 
States in the Northeast, and should result in 
the preparation of a regional program for 
public development and interconnection 
through a public transmission grid provid- 
ing an abuncince of low-cost power for 
municipal, rural, cooperative, and other elec- 
tric systems as well as for regional Industrial 
expansion. 

In this connection we approve the Senate 
action appropriating funds for investigation 
ot the Passamoquoddy tidal project and urge 
the House of Representatives to confirm this 
action so that preparation for undertaking 
this project may go forward promptly. 

5. We urge public development of atomic 
electric power with preference to coopera- 
tives, municipalities, and other nonprofit 
Public bodies. We are opposed to the grant- 
ing of patent rights on atomic processes to 
individuals or private corporations and we 
Oppose the amendment of the existing 
Atomic Energy Act. 

We urge the rapid development of atomic 
electric power with at least one large scale 
Plant to be built in this region and inte- 
krated into a northeast power grid. 

6. We urge our sponsoring organizations to 
Place immediate emphasis on stopping the 
Giveaway of Niagara and atomic energy. 

7. We urge the officers and executive com- 
mittee of this organization to affiliate with 
the Electric Consumers Information Com- 
mittee in Washington, D. C., and to co- 
operate with similar organizations in other 
Tegions like Citizens for TVA, Inc., the Na- 
tional Hells Canyon Association, the Mis- 
uri Basin Electric Consumers Association, 
and other organizations which have com- 
mon goals. 

8. We urge the election of a continuing 
*ecretary and pledge ourselves to work for 
the collection of adequate funds to sup- 
i an ofice, correspondence, and other in- 

Ormation services. 

9. We urge those present to work for the 

lation of all possible friendly organiza- 
as sponsors and contributors. 
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10. We express our appreciation to our of- 
ficers and the executive committee for their 
labors in calling this conference, and to the 
speakers for their contributions, particular- 
ly to Hon. FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, JR., and 
Mr. John E. Burton. 


The United Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. CLARK W. THOMPSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 5, 1954 


Mr. THOMPSON of Texas. Mr. 
Speaker, I invite to the attention of the 
Congress a letter from the Honorable 
Cordell Hull, former Secretary of State, 
to Dr. Charles W. Mayo, president of the 
American Association for the United 
Nations, Inc. It was read at the sec- 
ond plenary meeting of the association 
in Washington last Monday evening, 
March 1. 

The letter follows: 

Wasuincron, D. C., February 25, 1954. 
Dr. CHARLES W. Maro, 
President, American Association for 
the United Nations, Inc., 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Dr. Mayo: I am happy to learn that 
many old friends with whom I was privileged 
to be associated in the earliest days of the 
United Nations, as well as many other friends 
of that great cause, are to meet in Washing- 
ton in a 3-day conference of some hundred 
national organizations brought together by 
the American Association for the United Na- 
tions. I welcome the opportunty thus 
offered to convey to them all my cordial 
greetings and my best wishes for the success 
of the meeting. 

Since leaving public life, I have followed 
with the keenest interest the growth and 
development of the United Nations. It seems 
to me that it has done extraordinarily well, 
under the severest of difficulties; has kept a 
steady course through the storm; and has 
made great contributions to both Interna- 
tional peace and human welfare. As the 
world continually shrinks, as nations come 
into ever closer proximity, as mankind's en- 
gines of destruction grow in frightfulness, 
the United Nations as a world organization 
for peace, security, and justice becomes ¢ver 
more essential. Other agencies more limited 
in area or in scope can help, but it is the 
universal agency which must bind the whole 
together. 

There is one point which I would like to 
mention with particular satisfaction, name- 
ly, that the nonpartisan approach toward 
this problem which our Government adopted 
at the outset for United States participation 
in the United Nations has proved its merit. 
The first committees which we set up as early 
as 1939 to work out our own national view- 
points in this new enterprise included repre- 
sentatives of all segments of American life, 
that is to say, of both political parties, the 
Democrats and the Republicans, of both 


_ great policy branches of the Government, the 


executive and the legislative, and of the great 
national nongovernmental organizations 
which bring together the interests of various 
groups in our great Nation. It is gratifying 


Nations. To it is due, in large part, I 
lieve, the widespread support which 
United Nations has had not only in the 
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ecutive branch of the Government, but also 
in the Congress and among the people. 

It is very heartening to find such strong 
evidence of vigorous, constructive concern 
with United Nations affairs as your confer- 
ence indicates. I should like to congratulate 
those, like yourself and fellow members, who 
are meeting the challenge of the day and 
the vision for the future that the United Na- 
tions represents. 

Sincerely yours, 


Average Unemployment Last Year Lowest 
Since End of World War II 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 5, 1954 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, with so 
much loose talk going the rounds, it is 
refreshing to be presented with authori- 
tative figures on the present employ- 
ment situation. In an able and pene- 
trating analysis and comparison, the 
chief of the Washington Gannett News 
Bureau, Mr. Paul Martin, gives us the 
figures which are the result of pains- 
taking research. They reveal that the 
first year of the present administration 
witnessed the highest employment of 
any year since the end of World War II. 
and that the figure of 3.8 percent un- 
employment in January of this year 
compares with 7.3 percent in January of 
1950, before the outbreak of the Korean 
war. 

While it is helpful to get this picture 
in proper perspective, no one, least of 
all the President and his administration, 
can afford to be, nor is, complacent. 
Top priority is being accorded to study 
of the appropriate steps which should 
be taken through cooperative executive 
and legislative effort to meet the prob- 
lems constantly posed by the shifting 
factors in our economy. Under the 
leadership of President Eisenhower, who 
has repeatedly demonstrated his tireless 
devotion to a search for only what is 
good for America, we may be assured 
that any steps taken by Government will 
be soundly conceived and firmly ex- 
ecuted. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include Mr. Martin’s article. 

[From the Rochester Times-Union of 
March 1, 1954] 

NINETEEN FIFTY-THREE UNEMPLOYMENT Low- 
EST ON AVERAGE SINCE END OF WorLp Wan II 
(By Paul Martin) 

Wasutncton.—Unemployment of an an- 
nual average was lower in the United States 
the first year of the Eisenhower administra- 
tion than in any other year since World War 
II. 

This is the record shown by statistics of 
the Census Bureau. 

Last year, there were, on an average, 1,523,- 
000 persons out of work. This was 2.4 percent 
of the total labor force, including the armed 
services. 

The previous low point for average unem- 
ployment was during the all-out World War 
II production years of 1943, 1944, and 1945 
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when the percentage ran 1.9 percent, 1.2 per- 
cent, and 1.9 percent. 

In 1946, during the wave of postwar indus- 
trywide labor strikes which led in part to the 
Taft-Hartley Act, unemployment jumped to 
2,270,000 persons or 3.9 percent. 

Throughout the 7 years that President Tru- 
man served in the White House, the nation- 
wide unemployment figure—percentagewise 
or in total numbers out of work—never was 
as low as during the first year of President 
Eisenhower. 

The peak in postwar unemployment was 
reached in 1949—right after Truman had 
been elected for his second term—when it 
averaged 3,395,000 persons out of work for 
the calendar year, or 5.5 percent of the labor 
force. 

The high rate of unemployment continued 
into 1950, when it averaged 3,142,000 jobless 
of 5 percent. It started going down In 1951 
and 1952, with a new defense production 
boom after the Korean war broke out in late 
June of 1950. 

This record suggests that there is more 
than a little politics involved in the current 
controversy over whether the new Republi- 
can administration is plunging the Nation 
into another depression. 

Democratic prophets, who have seized upon 
this as a good campaign issue for the 1954 
congressional elections, were silent after Tru- 
man had been reelected in 1948, and unem- 
ployment jumped to a new high in the busi- 
ness recession of 1949, which Truman's eco- 
nomic council failed to forecast. 

Some of these prophets were ardent be- 
lievers in the forecast made toward the end 
of World War II by former Vice President 
Henry A. Wallace that there would be seven 
or eight million unemployed in America im- 
mediately after the war. 

That forecast never came true. The total 
unemployment figure in 1946, 1947, and 1948 
never ranged much above 2 million on an 
annual average. The Nation was confronted 
with a much different problem—inflation 
rather than recession. 

Cost of living reached a new peak in 1948, 
went down slightly in 1949 and 1950, and 
then started climbing again with the out- 
break of the Korean war. Last year, it 
reached an all-time peak, but has gone down 
fractionally since then. 

The basis for the current political furor 
over unemployment is a figure released by 
the Commerce Department showing that in 
January, the number of jobless reached a 
total of 2,359,000 persons, or 3.8 percent of 
the total labor force. 8 

This compares with 1,892,000, or 3 per- 
cent, when Eisenhower took office in January 
1953. It amounts to a rise of a little less 
than 1 percent in the 12-month interval. 

But the number of persons out of work, 
percentagewise, in previous Januarys under 
the Truman administration was 3.3 percent 
in 1952, 41 percent in 1951, 7.3 percent in 
1950, 4.4 percent in 1949, 3.5 percent in 1948, 
42 percent in 1947, and 4.3 percent in 1946. 

January usually is the low point for the 
whole year. The month is a period when 
outside construction trades are dormant, re- 
tall stores are engaged in clearance sales and 
inventory taking, and ludustrial activity 
BARS. 


There is no disposition on the part of 
Eisenhower's economic advisers to minimize 
potential dangers of the current lull in 
activity. 

In fact, the President bas stated that un- 
less business and employment pick up this 
month, the administration will take steps 
to pump new spending power into the na- 
tional economy. 

Measures under consideration include fur- 
ther tax reductions, an expanded public- 
works program, increased military expendi- 
tures, and relaxation of credit controls. 

Unquestionably, there is some spot unem- 
ployment around the Nation, grievous in- 
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deed to the man out of work, and there has 
been some abatement of farm income from 
the peaks reached in World War U and the 
immediate postwar years. 

There are 25 major areas of critical unem- 
ployment today com with 18 a year 
ago. Of these, the most significant are the 
auto cities of Detroit, Toledo, and South 
Bend; farm-equipment manufacturing cen- 
ter at Davenport-Rock Island-Moline in Iowa 
and Illinois; textile centers in Massachusetts 
and North Carolina; and coal or railroad cen- 
ters in Pennsylvania. 

There are no cities in New York, Connecti- 
cut, or New Jersey that are listed by the 
Labor Department as “critical” areas. 


Armenian Struggle Against Russian 
Communists 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


EON. THOMAS P. O'NEILL, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 5, 1954 


Mr. O'NEILL, Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks, I 
wish to salute at this time the gallant 
people of Armenia, who on February 18, 
1921, overthrew Communist rule forcibly 
imposed on them on December 2, 1920, 
and for 6 months rid their country of 
Soviet domination. 

The Armenians lost their independ- 
ence many centuries ago. Their historic 
homeland was overrun and conquered 
by Asiatic hordes long before Columbus 
discovered America. During all that 
time they have been subjected to one op- 
pressor after another. Many of them 
have been forced to leave their home- 
land, and all have had to struggle hard 
to make their livelihood. Yet in the 
midst of endless vicissitudes and suffer- 
ings they had not forsaken the idea of 
their national independence. They 
have, throughout their long subjugation 
under foreign rule, worked most persist- 
ently to regain it. Their mest recent 
history may be characterized as mass 
deportation and- wholesale massacres. 
During World War I more than 600,000 
Armenians met their death in cold- 
blodded massacres, while another 600,000 
are said to have died of starvation. 

At the end of that world conflict, the 
Survivors of that holocaust staked out 
a part of their ancient land at the very 
foot of their Mount Ararat, and pro- 
claimed their national independence. 
For a brief time it seemed that at last a 
great historic wrong had been redressed 
and the long-cherished dream of suffer- 
ing Armenians had come true. But rev- 
olutionary events subsequent to World 
War I worked to the detriment of the 
newly born and weak Armenian Repub- 
lic. Russian communism and aggressive 
Turkish nationalism would not tolerate 
small independent states in the Cauca- 
sus. And the hope-inspiring West, in- 
cluding the United States, did not show 
sufficient concern in Armenian affairs to 
intervene effectively. At the end of 2 
years, when the Armenian Republic was 
attacked by both the Turks and the Rus- 
sian Communists, it was overrun by the 
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forces of both invaders. Then, late in 
December of 1920, Russians succeeded in 
bringing most of Caucasian Armenia in- 
to the Soviet Union. Soon Armenians 
were to learn the brute nature of Soviet 
rule: intolerable oppression and endless 
misery. 

Then the people of Armenia, inspired 
and led by fearless leaders, staged an 
uprising against their Communist over- 
lords. In this attempt they success- 
fully overthrew the Communist regime 
forcibly imposed upon them, and on Feb- 
ruary 18, 1921—the anniversary we com- 
memorate today—they once more as- 
serted their national independence. 
This, however, proved to be a revival of 
short duration. In the course of the next 
2 months the Russian Communists gath- 
ered strength, renewed their attack 
against Armenia, and in April Armenia 
Was once more engulfed in the massive 
and bloody Communist tide. 

Since then the Soviet Union rules over 
Armenia with an iron hand. Its op- 
pressive and deadly yoke weighs heavily 
upon all Armenians there. During all 
that time ruthless Communists have 
done their utmost to eradicate the spirit 
of independence and freedom among the 
Armenians, But they have not suc- 
ceeded in that task. The Armenians, 
though subjected to inhuman treatment 
by their ruthless overlords, have not 
relinquished their claim and their right 
to freedom and independence. On this 
day, in commemorating the anniversary 
of their successful revolt against Soviet 
rule, we pay our tribute to the memory 
of those who gave their lives for a noble 
cause and express our admiration of 
those who still steadfastly cling to the 
ideals held in common by all freemen. 


Join the IGHUGS 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 5, 1954 


Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include a petition 
signed by 17 residents of the city of 
Anderson, Ind.: 

We, the undersigned taxpayers, property 
owners and residents in the city of Anderson, 
Ind., do hereby request that you, as our 
representative, take immediate action to de- 
feat all appropriations authorizing any 
wasteful or unnecessary Government spend- 
ing. 

We are aware that the shocking slze of 
today’s taxes is 32 cents out of every dollar 
that we earn; so, therefore we desire to be 
a part of the IGHUGS (I'm gonna how! "bout 
unnec Government spending) and 
thereby try to help to deflate the enormous 
tax load. 


Mr, Speaker, I am pleased to be able 
to tell that worthy group that I have 
voted against every unnecessary Gov- 
ernment expenditure that has come or 
that has been brought to my attention- 
For example, my votes on appropriation 
bills presented to the House of Represen- 
tatives in 1953 during the first session 
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of the 83d Congress would have pro- 
vided cuts of approximately $7 billion 
More than actually were made. Even so, 
the cut that was made amounted to 
More than $13 billion reduction from 
the recommendations of President Tru- 
Man. 

It Is only by a reduction of Govern- 
Ment spending that an eventual cut in 
taxes can be made. 


Garrison Project Level Affects State 
Future 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. OTTO KRUEGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 5, 1954 


Mr. KRUEGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I include the following newsletter: 


GARRISON Paosect LEVEL AFFECTS STATE 
FUTURE 


WasHıncTON, D. Ç.—Declaring that benefits 
to the State as a whole are of greater im- 
nce than the possible effect on Williston, 
ngressman Orro KRUEGER reaffirmed his 
Stand on the 1850-foot operating level for 
the Garrison Dam Reservoir. 
ne little over a year ago the appropriation 
u for the various public projects was pre- 
Sented to the House. Many amendments 

e offered increasing the total fos certain 
f jects. When another amendment was of- 
red decreasing the Garrison Dam funds 
dame $4 million, it was carried along in the 
Seneral sentiment for economy. 

I was the only one from North Dakota 
Opposed this reduction. It was designed 
delay the orderly progress of the dam. 
Was very fortunate that the funds were 

in the Senate,” says Mr. KRUEGER. 
I know that there were many who 
iereed with my stand for a higher level, the 
Udest comment came from Williston and 
Was not favorable. 
“To me the full power potential of the 
nm and the benefits that water could bring 
the Million acres in the State were above 
Interests of one small area.” 
en ne cannot blame the people of Williston 
to nly: They will see the river come close 
their city on comparatively rare occa- 


aons, It will not be an annual threat such 
tise. of the past, but will be a controlled 
ot The Army Engineers, with a record 


danny years experience in similar works, 
Ve planned a system of dikes to protect 
Vid le and property. Pumps will be pro- 
Wire to take care of possible seepage. The 
liston people have organized well. A 
a minent banker and a former president of 
heag ational Reclamation Association have 
lmas the activity. They have engaged a 
the er United States Senator to represent 
Tone, They are spending considerable 
Made to present their case. They have 
many trips to Washington.” 
ere are a million acres in North Dakota 
note” suitable for irrigation. There are 
The er million acres that offer possibilities, 
ot tren extends well over the central part 
J State, reaches northward, follows the 
t River. The possibilities for the fu- 
ducea enormous. If the dam level is re- 
2.900, p O 1840 feet it will mean the loss of 
Thay acre-feet of water reserve storage. 
2 is a lot ot moisture—enough to irrigate 
have In acres for 2 years. If we are to 
We Sho lands for our children to farm, 
uld be preparing now.” 
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“The 10-foot difference between the 1850 
and 1840 foot operating level will mean a 
loss of 111 million kilowatt-hours of power 
per year. That would grind a heap of feed 
and run a lot of electric stoves. The demand 
for power in North Dakota has been increas- 
ing steadily. At present supply and demand 
are close together according to the Federal 
Power Commission figures. REA coopera- 
tives indicate they will contract for all of the 
power that can be produced at the high level. 
They need it. 

“There is much at stake in the high level 


‘of the dam. To me it is a question of the 


people of North Dakota sacrificing a good 
portion of their resources because of a pos- 
sible effect on a comparatively small area. 
The welfare of the greater part of the State 
is most important to me. No matter what 
the pressure might be, I am going to do m 
best to serve them. i 
“In North Dakota, most persons feel that 
the merits of the 1850 foot level over 1840 
foot level are too obvious to need a defense. 
For some time I was the only one publicly 
supporting it. I am certainly grateful for 
the support of the REA cooperatives and sev- 
eral of the leading newspapers. The edi- 
torial and the telegrams have been filed with 
the Civil Functions Subcommittee on Ap- 
propriations Committee as expressions of the 
views of our people. This is all very neces- 
sary. If the congressional committees hear 
only one side of the argument they will nat- 
urally be inclined that way in their position. 
“I have been pressured to go along with 
the low operating level of the dam. I have 
been coaxed to come in with that plan. I 
have been threatened with political annihi- 
lation, but I am still for the majority of the 
people of the State, and will be as long as 
I am in Congress. If the folks in one small 
area are correct, that will not be long.” 


Freedom of Worship 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL, JR. 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 5, 1954 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following letters from 
Marcus A. Gallaher, of Lawrenceburg, 
Tenn.: 

LAWRENCEBURG, TENN., February 18, 1954. 
The Honorable Anam C. POWELL, Jr., 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dzar CONGRESSMAN POWELL: The enclosed 
copy of my letter dated February 16, to the 
Secretary of State is self-explanatory. 

The Nashville Banner on the same date 
editorially commented: “Force in the guise 
of the state intruded upon church premises 
at Rome Saturday—to chisel the name of 
Christ from its portal; and the incident 
shocks a multitude of hearts.” 

Freedom not only to worship but also pub- 
licly to promote one’s religious beliefs is fully 
upheld in the United States, but the inci- 
dents related in my enclosure are actions 
fraught with hostility toward religious free- 
dom and impairs that respect which the 
American people prefer to feel for the Itallan 
people. 

When one considers the ald which the 
United States Government has given the 
Italian Government without in any way at- 
tempting to influence its policies, it does 
shock as the editorial continues, “to see the 
name of Christ chiseled off a house of wor- 
ship, or a preacher arrested, or services for- 
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bidden, whatever the ecclesiastical Identity 
or nationality of the parties immediately 
concerned.” 

In a spirit of tolerance and good will 
toward all men may I commend this matter 
to your sympathetic and continuing interest 
and your insistence that the State Depart- 
ment's obligation to protect the lawful in- 
terest of Americans on legitimate evangelistic 
missions abroad be maintained in conformity 
with our heritage as freemen. 

With high regard, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
A. GALLAHER, 


— 


FEBRUARY 16, 1954, 
The Honorable JOHN FOSTER DULLES, 
Secretary of State, k 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Mr. Secretary: Under a Rome 
dateline of February 13, the Associated Press 
stated: Italian police descend upon Rome's 
Church of Christ, chiseled its name off a 
wall, and took a news cameraman of the 
Associated Press into custody for photograph- 
ing them, and vainly ordered an Associated 
Press correspondent away from the scene. 
The Rome police struck quickly after wor- 
shipers were forced to leave a Church of 
Christ in Leghorn late last night.“ 

The p understatement of the days 
seems to have been made by a spokesman 
for the United States Embassy there to the 
effect that some misunderstandings had 
arisen between the church and Italian au- 
thorities. The Embassy said: “It appears to 
be a question of an interpretation of internal 
Italian law.” 

While perhaps the strongest Communist 
Party outside the Iron Curtain countries 
exists in Italy, I am wondering if some mem- 
bers have infiltrated the Government and are 
carrying on from within an attempt to be- 
little the United States and humiliate some 
of its citizens, 

Mr. Secretary, the unfolding picture of the 
continuing harassment of American mis- 
sionaries since 1950 in their twofold purpose 
of carrying on benevolence which includes 
maintaining an orphanage and preaching 
the Gospel stands out in arrogant contrast 
to the continuing Cabinet crises. The Ital- 
ian Constitution of 1947 says “all religious 
confessions are equal before the law.” 

As the American Embassy pointed out on 
a previous occasion, the United States-Italian 
Treaty of Friendship specifically guarantees 
the right of American citizens to hold reli- 
gious services in Italy unless public morals 
and safety are endangered. 

As the Communists are not ready for a 
solution of European problems, it would ap- 
pear that Italian authorities are adamant 
on this problem. It seems obvious to me 
that their failure to reach a satisfactory set- 
tlement would arouse irate public and con- 
gressional reaction in this country, not only 
among the two or three million members of 
the churches of Christ but among lovers of 
freedom generally. 


Observing the fact that missionaries of 
the churches of Christ and the Baptist de- 
nominations had been denied privileges 
freely granted all faiths in the United States, 
the Honorable Brooxs Hays, of the Fifth 
District of Arkansas, had an exchange of 
letters with Mrs. Clare Booth Luce, Ambas- 
sador to Italy, inserted in the CoNGRESSIONAL 
Recorp last year, in which Mrs. Luce prom- 
ised to do everything possible to aid Ameri- 
can Protestant missionaries engaged in law- 
ful religious activities” in Italy. There is 
something abhorrent to the free spiritual 
atmosphere of America in the descent of 
“the chisel and hammer squad“; yet, in 
1950, the Communists were crying “United 
States spies” at these same missionaries. 
In 1954, its “Protestant propaganda.” Then, 
it was tweedledee; now, its tweedledum. 

This communication is not from some 
crackpot but from a citizen seriously pon- 
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dering the depths to which our influence can 
decline in a nation which has received Mar- 
shall plan billions, a country whose beaches 
were so recently bathed in the blood of our 
sons, a country with whom we have a treaty 
of friendship, a country whose nationals 
we welcome to this land, in an unending 
stream in the spirit of “Give me your tired, 
your poor, your huddled masses yearning to 
breathe free.” 

This year is the 70th anniversary of the 

ving of the above words upon the ped- 
estal of the Statue of Liberty in the harbor 
of New York, words that not even a prank- 
ster has dared deface. This symbol of hope 
and freedom would become shallow mockery 
indeed if we did not also evaluate the basic 
freedoms enjoyed by our citizens in the free 
world. 

An implication of the Christian faith and 
of the worldwide nature of Christianity is 
the freedom of religion. In the best Ameri- 
can tradition may I commend your con- 
tinuing efforts and solicit a final determina- 
tion of the restoration of some semblance 
of reciprocity in the treatment accorded our 
citizens abroad. 

With assurance of my high regard, I am, 

Respectfully yours, 
Marcus A. GALLAHER. 


Unscreened Influx Presents a Major 
United States Danger 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 4, 1954 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, following 
the unbelievable and insane attack upon 
the House of Representatives by four 
assassins in the Public Gallery, I was, 
like other Members, pressed for com- 
ment by the press. 

I commented to our reporter friends 
that it seemed to me—after the smoke 
of the stupefying attack had cleared 
and it was revealed that the perpetrators 
of the outrage were Puerto Rican na- 
tionals of a killer-revolutionary clique 
already familiar to the United States— 
that the first lesson to be learned was 
the need for stricter vigilance and a 
tightening up of our internal security. 

Along this same vein, Mr. Speaker, I 
was very much interested to read in the 
March 2, last, issue of the Nashville Ban- 
ner a thought-provoking editorial by 
Mr. James G. Stahlman, publisher of the 
Banner. To Mr. Stahlman, also, the 
lesson of the would-be mass assassina- 
tion in the House Chamber lies in the 
need for tightening rather than relax- 
ing our immigration laws. 

In this connection, Mr. Speaker, I in- 
sert this timely and excellent editorial 
in the RECORD. 

The editorial follows: 

UNSCREENED INFLUX PRESENTS A MAJOR 

UNITED STATES DANGER n 
(By James G, Stahiman) 

An assassin's bullets constitute a poor 
argument for any cause such a conspiracy 
could espouse; yet twice in 4 years bas a 
Puerto Rican cry for independence“ taken 
that murderous bent. 

In November 1950 it was President Truman 
who was obviously the target, when revolu- 
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tionaries sought to storm Blair House—at 
that time the Executive residence. 

Yesterday it was the body of the House 
of Representatives collectively, with four 
anarchists g pistol fire from a con- 
gressional gallery. The pandemonium that 
ensued attested to the shock of such criminal 
intrusion; an incredible occurrence of hatred 
gone completely berserk and caring only to 
kill 


If America—up to the moment of this 
monstrous demonstration—was not awake to 
the hazards of permissive infiltration, it 
surely is at this moment. The gate opened 
to that, as in the case of Puerto Rico, has 
brought an influx that has been uncon- 
trolled, and in the absence of legal restraints 
uncontrollable. 

It is mighty late Just now to be realizing 
the dangers at home of which yesterday's 
intended massacre was symptomatic. 

Obviously, the San Juan Government can- 
not control its nationals who depart to this 
country for whatever purpose. They stream 
into the United States in an unchecked and 
unscreened flow, claiming rights“ under a 
bizarre immunity, but in the main con- 
temptuous of any responsibility—and it is 
not odd that in this pool of privileged ex- 
ploitation subversive conspiracy is spawned. 

It is a completely phony cry of “democ- 
racy” that is raised to justify such shoddy 
treatment of a primary responsibility on 
America’s own part—in the interest of its 
own security. Neither in reason, moral ob- 
ligation, nor law is there ground for con- 
tention that the unfit should ever be ad- 
mitted to this country. The same consid- 
erations that dictate screening of immigrants 
from other countries dictate identical poli- 
cles toward the Puerto Ricans; and whatever 
else Congress faces in the wake of yester- 
day's outbreak of conspiratorial insanity, it 
faces the realization of this glaring loophole 
in the law. 

Instead of relaxing immigration laws— 
whether they apply to other countries or to 
members of a commonwealth—they must be 
tightened. 


The danger is here, in New York, in Wash- 
ington; wherever such a cesspool of intrigue 
is getting in its murderous and seditious 
handiwork. 

Yesterday's crime was so infamous and 

that it reads more like a political 
revolution in one of the lands of perpetual 
anarchy than a happening on the floor of 
Congress in the United States of America. 

Notwithstanding that the commonwealth 
government was no party to the conspiracy, 
it inevitably will suffer a setback of stature 
in this Nation’s eyes. 

With such a crime there can be no com- 
promise. 

Five Members of Congress felled at their 
desks by political felons who invaded those 
premises to kill. That was their motive 
as diabolical as the force of insurrection 
from which it stemmed. 

Let the law deal with them as assassins— 
not attempted assassins. 

If such a quartet can get off lightly for a 
crime of this heinous character, not a life 
in American can count itself safe. Not a 
member of the Government—executive, leg- 
islative, or fudiclal—could walk in reason- 
able security from the next assassin's bullets. 

The danger is not a theory, but a reality 
with which America must deal—the rcaliza- 
tion that in such an uncontrolled element 
is fertile soll for seed of hostile plants, grow- 
ing at the Nation's very heart. 

The Governor of Puerto Rico, expressing 
his own shock at such an occurrence on the 
part of his countrymen, called it insanity. 
And it was that. But it would be insanity 
on America’s part to suffer longer the condi- 


tions on which such ideological criminality 
thrives, 


March 5. 
A Second Look at Big Dams 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD S. MILLER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 4, 1954 


Mr. MILLER of Kansas. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave granted to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the 
following editorial and letter from the 
Topeka State Journal: 

[From the Topeka State Journal of 
February 9, 1954] 
A Sreconp Loox aT Bic Dams 


Of utmost significance to Kansas in Sena- 
tor ANDREW SCHOEPPEL'S call upon survey of 
the State's water problems, with particular 
reference to the Kaw River and its tribu- 
taries. 

Within 3 years of the worst floods since 
permanent settlement, many areas of Kan- 
sas are experiencing an alarming water short- 
age due to prolongation of last summer's 
drought through the winter. 

Many Kansas communities are hard 
pressed for assured supplies of water nec- 
essary to keep agriculture going to permit 
industries to function and to serve normal 
home and community life. Senator SCHOEP- 
PEL rightly believes that national as well 
as local interest is involved due to the State 
breadbasket role. This is why he asks the 
Federal engineers to review with particular 
reference to drought the water control pro- 
gram they have been formulating and try- 
ing to execute for several years. 

In Missouri, only the communities situ- 
ated near the Missouri and Mississippi Rivers 
report adequate water supplies, according 
to the Kansas City Star. Others are ex- 
periencing water shortage as in Kansas. 
The Kansas Senator says it is his under- 
standing that gradual release of water 
stored by the Fort Peck Reservoir and the 
incomplete Fort Randall Reservoir has kept 
the Missouri River flow practically normal, 
to the great benefit of that valley. 

It might be noted, similarly, that water 
from the Kanapolis Dam and Reservoir has 
helped Keep the Kaw flowing so far, with 
the result that river cities, including Topeka, 
have not yet felt the pinch as have commu- 
nities depending on wells and other under- 
ground sources. But the pinch may be com- 
ing and the Kaw Valley deserves treatment 
comparable with the Missouri's. 

The Army engineers have maintained for 
some time that Tuttle Creek and other large 
dam projects would not only help hold back 
the top killer feet of flood waters but, de- 
signed and managed properly, would store 
enough water to comprise a reserve for times 
of drought. 

It is this program that is to be re-revieW 
with particular attention to the need to con- 
serve Kaw Valley water in tlmes of over- 
plenty for use in times of scarcity. 

The current water shortage unfortunate 
and dangerous as it is, should serve to cause 
Kaw Valley opponents of large dams to take 
a second look at their opposition. 

The facts of water use are different than 
every before in Kansas History, due not only 
to population growth but to increased popu~ 
lation growth but to increased demand by 
agriculture, industry, and community use 

Those facts cannot be ignored. In many 
editorials this newspaper was sought to re- 
late them to the total water-control prob- 
lem, which rather obviously has become * 
two-sided one. 

That's why we feel the Senator’s request 
is in the public interest. The Kansas need 
as he says is to arrive finally at a program 


* 
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which win combine the best features of pro- 
tection from both droughts and flood. 


To the EDITOR or THE TOPEKA STATE JOURNAL: 

I have read with much interest the edi- 
torial published in the Journal of February 
9, entitled “A Second Look at Big Dams.” 
Reference is made to the plans of the Army 
engineers for the Tuttle Creek and other 
proposed big dams to be used both for flood 
control in time of excessive rainfall and as 
reserves in time of drought—also that 
“National, as well as State interest, is in- 
volved due to the State’s breadbasket role.” 

Let us take a look at this proposed many- 
purpose dam program. First, in the role of 
breadbasket it is proposed to assure a boun- 
tiful supply of food products—corn, wheat, 
hogs, and cattle—by inundating a few hun- 
dred thousand acres of the most productive 
land in the Nation—the Blue Valley, the 
Republic Valley, the Valleys of the Smoky 
Hills and Saline, together with 30 or 40 
smaller valleys on the tributaries. To make 
the proposition the more absurd, the Army 
Engineers might further suggest to put a 
dam somewhere on the Kaw or even two of 
them. They have been known to make such 
suggestions. Remember Kiro? Presumably 
these are to be closed dams, for open dams 
don't hold water. Or do they? So in due 
time we may have the dams full, as all 
would have been the first week of July 1951. 
‘Then suppose there should come a day or 
two or three of heavy rainfall, and who is 
to foretell or prevent it? Just what would 
happen under such circumstances? Sup- 
pose one of these 4 or 5 earthen dams—and 
that is what they would be—should go out. 
Such things have been known to occur. 
What would happen to Manhattan, Topeka, 
Lawrence, or Kansas City, to say nothing of 
the many smaller towns on the Kaw River? 
‘There would be such a disaster as this Nation 
hiss never seen. But put that aside. Maybe 
the pecple could learn to live at ease be- 
neath a few million acre feet of water as 
the people of Pompell and Herculaneum 
lived at the foot of Mount Vesuvius. Just 
forget about these conjectures and keep to 
Undisputed facts: No big dam can be eco- 
nomically justified in the Kaw Valley from 
a standpoint of flood control; first, because 
there is a better way which is now being 
worked out in the watershed program and 
Second, because the cost exceeds all possible 
benefits in that regard. It cannot be justi- 
fied from the standpoint of the breadbasket, 
because it will destroy many times what it 
Might cause to be produced; it cannot be 
Justified on both premises combined because 
no dam can safely serve for both storage 
of water and flood prevention. Besides, 
every county in the State is now a soil con- 
Servation district, and at the rate at which 
the farmers are proceeding with the soll- 
Conservation and flood-prevention program. 
the danger of floods will be materially les- 
Sened before a big-dam program could be 
Well begun. If anyone questions the cor- 
Tectness of this statement let him take a 
trip into Brown, Jackson, Atchison, or Riley 
Counties and let the chairmen of the soll 
Conservation associations show him around. 
As to the plans to construct big dams to 
Correct a threatened water shortage; a few 
Spring rains will solve that difficulty if we 
fet them. If we don't get the rain, there 
wouldn't be any water behind the dam any- 
Way. 

Stop big-dam foolishness is becoming a 
Slogan here on Capitol Hill, Mr. Elmer Pe- 
terson, of Oklahoma, may have coined the 
expression, but it was the people of the Blue 
Valley who spread the gospel of flood pre- 
on and exposed the big-dam foolish- 

ČES, 

No, it is not a second look at big dams 
that is necded. The Army engineers and 
Other interested parties have looked at that 
Situation too many times now, and all the 
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while have overlooked the real situation. 
What we need is action out where the poten- 
tial flood begins, and that is what the soil- 
conservation associations in the 13 counties 
of the First District intend to give. More 
than a hundred engineers are laying out the 
work at this time. An equal number of con- 
tractors are on the various jobs. Their num- 
bers are rapidly increasing, and will multi- 
ply. b is the beginning of the greatest civil 
unde aking in the history of mankind, and 
the ost beneficial. This generation can be 
proud of the part it is taking. 

This is not to say that there is no place for 
big dams for power, irrigation, or flood-pre- 
vention purposes. There are such places, 
many of them, but not in the rich valleys 
of the Kaw Basin, which is not to be com- 
pared the arid upper regions of the Missouri 
or the canyons and mountain gorges such as 
those of the Colorado, Columbia, or the Snake 
Rivers. People of the First District of 
Kansas don't want these proposed dams ad- 
vocated under false pretenses. G 

In conclusion, I wish to say that I have 
no ax to grind in this matter. It is not 
an issue between city and country, between 
farmer and city dweller. It is a problem 
common to all of us. In the solution of 
this problem there is room for the expert 
service of the Army engineers and the 
trained technicians of the Agriculture De- 
partment. We are all in the same boat, and 
we shall all suffer or profit together. So 
let us reason the problem out and dispas- 
sionately arrive at the best possible solution. 

Let me quote page 5 of House of Repre- 
sentatives Report No. 1140. These words 
summarize my views in a most convincing 
manner: 

“Water that pours down a river in flood is 
precisely the same as that which flows from 
a city faucet-or bubbles from a country 
spring. The only essential difference is in 
what happened to the water after it fell. 

“That water which makes up the destruc- 
tive torrent of the flood did not remain 
where it fell but rushed down hillsides, gul- 
leys, creeks, and rivers until it formed a 
destructive flood. The water which is avail- 
able for the benefit of man, for homes, for 
industries, and for agriculture, did not rush 
into the rivers but remained for an appre- 
clable time at or near the spot where it fell. 

“The soil is the most marvelous reservoir 
ever devised. The earth itself will hold more 
water than all the structures that man can 
ever build upon it. The basic purpose of the 
bill reported herewith is to hold a larger 
part of the water where it falls either in the 
earth or in the small structures which will 
help to prevent accumulated runoff. 

“Water thus retained will either soak into 
the earth or be fed down gradually out of 
retarding structures. In either case it will 
not only help to decrease the damage from 
floods in the lower yalleys but also to provide 
additional supplies of water for useful and 
beneficial purposes. 

“To the extent that communities, agricul- 
ture, and industry can be assisted in solv- 
ing their water-supply problems by the kind 
of water stabilization that this type of pro- 
gram will provide, the bill also will be of 
direct benefit in this regard. Particularly 
where city water supplies are dependent 
upon the accumulation of runoff water, 
treatment of upstream watershed areas 


should be of material assistance in providing 


a more adequate year-round supply. 
“In the matter of flood prevention, the 
committee does not maintain that even the 
accomplishment of the program author- 
ized by this legislation would render unnec- 
essary or undesirable the construction of 
some downstream reservoirs and other works 
for flood control, It does contend, however, 
that every gallon of water which can be per- 
suaded to soak into the ground in the field 
or forest where it falls, or which is im- 
pounded in some small upstream structure 
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to be fed gradually into the streams below, is 
1 gallon of water which will be avallable for 
beneficial and constructive p and one 
which will not contribute to the formation of 
@ disastrous flood.” 


H. R. 438 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 5, 1954 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I was happy to cast my vote for House 
bill 438, extending the life and scope 
of the committee to investigate the 
seizure by the Soviet Union of the Baltic 
nations: Latvia, Lithuania, and Estonia. 

This committee extends the work of 
the Katyn committee. Hearings held 
by the latter committee in London and 
in Frankfurt, Germany, have demon- 
strated the capabilities of such investi- 
gation, first, by -the attacks upon it 
staged by Pravda and the Warsaw news- 
papers, as well as the radio behind the 
Iron Curtain; and second, testimory of 
spectators, many of whom were journal- 
ists who had escaped from Iron Curtain 
countries, and who stated that for the 
first time since the war the Katyn com- 
mittee had brought out facts and infor- 
mation revealing the barbarous minds 
of the rulers of the Kremlin. These reve- 
lations placed the Communist propagan- 
da machine on the defensive for the first 
time, 

The Baltic committee held hearings 
during December in Washington, New 
York, Detroit, and Chicago, and received 
testimony of witnesses, collected many 
exhibits which were admitted into the 
testimony, The facts brought out were 
published in newspapers throughout the 
country and carried behind the Iron Cur- 
tain by broadcasts of Radio Free Europe 
and the Voice of America, 

The work of the Baltic committee will 
reassure the freedom-loving people be- 
hind the Iron Curtain that we of the free 
world have not forgotten them. Testi- 
mony revealed by the witnesses who 
testified in December, some of whom 
were leaders in the Communist captive 
nation before World War II, indicated 
that the continued activity of this com- 
mittee will give millions renewed courage 
to continue their struggle against com- 
munism, There are great numbers of 
individuals who can tell us what hap- 
pened in Poland, in Hungary, in Czecho- 
slovakia, and in the Balkans. Only 
from their lips can the history of this 
dark time be documented. 

This resolution, as amended, recog- 
nizes that savage crimes against hu- 
manity have been committed in Poland, 
Hungary, and Czechoslovakia, and the 
Baltic States. It is clear that the seiz- 
ure and inhuman domination of these 
countries is part of a well-defined pat- 
tern of Soviet imperialism which has 
brought nearly a billion people under the 
domination of the Kremlin, 
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So long as the Soviets realize that 
America has not abandoned her tradi- 
tional position of freedom and justice ſor 
all mankind, and hope is kept alive in 
the hearts of freedom- loving people now 
under Soviet domination, the seeds of 
Soviet disintegration shall continue to 
germinate and the threat of a third 
world war will be averted. 

In voting for the resolution continuing 
and expanding the work of the commit- 
tee, I was not unmindful of the hercu- 
lean service in this field rendered by my 
friend and colleague, the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. Mappen], who spark- 
plugged the investigation as chairman 
in the 82d Congress and is the ranking 
minority member of the present com- 
mittee. 


A Man To Run a River 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT E. JONES, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 5, 1954 


Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, 
the following editorial appeared on the 
editorial pages of today’s New York 
Times, Iam glad to see the fine endorse- 
ment which the editorial writers of this 
newspaper have given Mr. Gordon R. 
Clapp, and I know that it is enthusias- 
tically shared by the residents of the 
‘Tennessee Valley: 

A Man To RUN A RIVER 


Gordon R. Clapp has been Chairman of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority for the past 8 
years. He came to TVA to assume a minor 
position in the personnel department in 1933. 
His swift rise was due to a combination of 
technical and administrative proficiency, 
great energy and, as this newspaper once said 
editorially, “zeal for the public service and 
a grasp of the social and economic ideals for 
which TVA stands.” Now there is some un- 
certainty as to whether he will be renomi- 
nated and confirmed for a full 9-year term 
when his present period of service ends next 
May. 

Mr. Clapp himself is in no position to 
campaign for reappointment, The argu- 
ments for him can be found in the con- 
tinued growth and success of the authority 
during his years of occupancy, in its steadily 
favorable financial position, in its warm and 
friendly cooperation with business interests, 
in its encouragement of better farm prac- 
tices and in its swift and efficient aid to the 
Federal atomic plants. Democracy has flour- 
ished as the valley itself has flourished dur- 
ing Mr. Clapp's time on TVA. 

This is not to say that Mr. Clapp is a 
superman without whom the whole project 
would collapse. He does, however, have ex- 
perience and he does honestly believe, in the 
words of the oath required of TVA directors, 
“in the wisdom and feasibility” of the TVA 
Act. 

An amiable citizen of Chattanooga now 
seriously mentioned to succeed Mr. Clapp 
has successfully managed a business of his 
own, but has not been required to show that 
he knows how torun ariver. Mr. Clapp does 
know. We hope President Elsenhower and 
the Senate majority will forget politics and 
leave TVA in its present good directive hands. 
Mr. Clapp could probably earn more money 
elsewhere. The country will be lucky if it 
can hire him for another term. 
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Good Times A-Coming 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 5, 1954 S 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the San Antonio (Tex.) Register: 

Goop Tris A-CoMING 
(By U. J. Andrews) 

The latest in the series of legal battles 
for the full enjoyment, by Texas Negroes, 
of their constitutional rights and of first- 
class citizenship, was launched last week in 
126th district court in Austin. 

Boiled down, it was as simple as this: Is a 
man to be denied the opportunity of making 
a living, the opportunity of advancing in his 
profession, of the opportunity of attaining 
recognition, simply because he happens to be 
a Negro? 

The case in question had to do with fight- 
ing as a profession—prize fighting. It had 
to do with a man's being denied an equal 
opportunity to make a living as a profes- 
sional fighter in the State of Texas, merely 
because that man is a Negro. State law pro- 
hibits professional interracial matches. 

The evidence and testimony heard in the 
case have already been set forth in detail 
in the columns of this paper. Pending a 
formal decision by the court, expected in 
the next 10 days, we withhold comment. The 
reader has been presented the factual ac- 
count—he can draw a layman's conclusion 
as to the outcome, 

There were other aspects of the case that 
were, to us, unusually significant. It is to 
be remembered that—as is the case in most 
civil-rights suits—there was no money avall- 
able to fight for the cause of justice. Maury 
Maverick, Jr., State representative, district 
68, and Carlos Cadena, St. Mary's University 
law professor, who argued the suit in court, 
worked without fee. : 

One would have had to hear the case to 
really appreciate the time and effort that 
they had obviously devoted to it. Other 
attorneys who signed the original petition, 
although they were not in court, last week, 
were Charles Lieck, Jr., who, like Maverick, 
is a member of the State house of represent- 
atives; Harry M. Bellinger, and Albert Pena, 
Jr. 

To us, it was unusually significant that so 
many white persons of responsible positions 
traveled to Austin to testify for, and appear 
in behalf of, a minority cause—a race issue. 

Those witnesses included Edgar Lee Ber- 
lin, Port Neches lawyer, and a member of the 
State legislature, who described himself as 
a politician of sorts. Certainly he “politicks” 
in a section of Texas that is not especially 
noted for its iiberality and tolerance. Among 
other things, it will be recalled, he opined 
that he did not think that Texas fans 
would object to the dropping of the color 
bar in professional fighting. 

Jimmy Scaramozi, San Antonio fight pro- 
moter, was one of the key witnesses. 

Dick Peebles, sports editor of San Antonio 
Express and president of the Texas Sports 
Writers Association, left a busy sports desk 
to bring photographs and to take the stand. 

A deposition by George Harold Scherwitz, 
sports editor of San Antonio Light, was in- 
troduced, and became part of the record. 

No other civil rights case—and that is 
certainly what this is—in the history of such 
cases in Texas courts, has brought forth such 
interracial cooperation. In the past, those 
in position to help have usually shied away 
from such cases, fearful of their being tagged 
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a you-know-what lover, by thelr fair neigh- 
bors. 

Just as the time has come when men are 
no longer afraid to truthfully speak out in 
the interest of justice, certainly, we feel, 
the time is here when cases, such as this, 
will be decided on points of law, and not 
on a matter of custom and public opinion, 
as was the position set forth by one State 
official, last week. J 

Good times are a- coming, or maybe it’s the 
bad times going. 


Selling as a Career 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HOMER THORNBERRY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 5, 1954 


Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, 
not so long ago, at the State distributive 
education convention in Galveston, Tex., 
a young constituent of mine, Miss Kath- 
leen Silva, was awarded first place in a 
statewide competitive essay contest. Miss 
Silva, who is a junior in the Taylor 
(Tex.) High School, has written such @ 
fine essay on the career of selling that | 
I felt my colleagues would enjoy reading ! 
her essay as much as I did. I therefore 
insert Miss Silva's winning essay in to- 
day’s Recorp, as follows: 


SELLING AS A CAREER 


Today, moro than ever before, the career of 
selling is being recognized as an important 
part of the American economic system. 
Therefore, it is also being recognized as an 
important influence on world affairs, With : 
the United States holding its present posi- 
tion in the world, the economic conditions 
existing here are naturally of vital interes? | 
to countries everywhere. | 

It is a well-known fact that the United | 
States enjoys the highest standard of living | 
in the world. No other so-called luxuries | 
Only in the United States can be found 80 
many improved farms and great factories ' 
Miles of railway, paved roads, and telephones | 
In the United States can be found more well“ 
fed and well-dressed people living in nic 
comfortable homes than anywhere else in th! 
world. The living standard of the poores! 
people in the United States would seem ver! 
high indeed if compared with the living | 
standard of the poorest people of anothef 
country. | 

This high living standard was possible vy 
the American economic system of freedom 
of enterprise whereby an individual is fref ; 
to go into the business of his choice wit? 
only the minimum of Government restric“ 
tions and can either suffer losses or e ö 
profits. This living standard could neve | 

i 
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have been reached under any other economi? 
system. 
Our industrial economic system is com, 
posed of (1) the inventing or designing? 
a product, (2) the mass production of E, 
(3) the transportation of the product, į 
(4) the distributing or selling of the articl® į 
This system has been successful in í 
United States because of ite great abiliti | 
to mass produce, because of its excell 
transportation and communication facilities | 
and because of the great selling ability “ | 
the American salesman. of | 
This industrial economic system is one Í 
intérdependency. All phases are essent!® | 
for providing the consumer with the * ! 
he needs or desires. Therefore, ignored | 
it may sometimes be, . 
L 
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‘weer of selling plays an important role in 
dur economic system. 
It has often been sald that the consumer 
king. The failure or success of the busi- 
hesses all over the country depends on what 
consumer wants or thinks he wants. In 
telling, the salesman is helping not only his 
iness firm, but the consumer as well, 
business of selling involves the volun- 
ty activity of helping people help them- 
elves. It uses the freedom to offer and 
the consumer exercise his freedom to 
that which will give him the most 
eatistaction. Therefore, the salesman of 
erica is very influential in helping the 
mmer make up his mind and also in 
“termining, to some degree, which busi- 
sses will prosper and which will fail. 
e salesman is most helpful in giving the 
mer more for his money. He often 
helps the consumer to decide about an article 
Riving him the complete facts. Too many 
es it has been taken for granted that 
consumer knows what he wants and will 
ke his wants known to the producer. Al- 
Ough manufacturers will hot produce that 
Which will not sell they often will try to 
fate a demand for their product through 
Advertising and by selling the consumers the 
idea that they want or need it. The man- 
utacturers can produce only what the con- 
er wants. He cannot afford to produce 
article that is rejected By the consumer, 
t has never been easy to sell to the con- 
er the idea that he needs or wants a cer- 
tain thing. Creative force and inertia are 
tantly struggling against each other in 
economic world. People refuse to 
mange; they are afraid of trying out new 
teas or ways of doing things or even to enjoy 
better way of life. 
Then it became the responsibility of the 
American salesman to persuade the con- 
er that he needed a faster means of 
Wansportation and communication, a faster 
Way of making things, and that he desired 
More and better means by which he could be 
tti Orted and entertained, The salesman 
u has to persuade the consumer to spend 
nme of his money instead of saving it au 
buy articles which will make bis life more 
ortable. In view of this, it cannot be 
bad that the standard of living was raised 
tay Use it wasn't, actually. The American 
t aman literally talked and persuaded it 
Monn! is still doing so. Therefore, selling 
uld stand at the top of our list when 
ing on a career because the job has not 
n finished yet. There are only a very few 
tourticans with a standard of living which 
Id not be raised tremendously if they were 
mee given the sound advice and solid per- 
Norten that the American salesman has 
$ ed himself so capable of giving. 
Tray, helping the consumer the salesman 
— mass production possible by persuad- 
haki ough people to buy a product. By 
man DE mass production possible the sales- 
ey n Creates more jobs, and lowers the price 
the article. 
nana 80 it goes—everyone benefiting from 
tia) work of an often-ignared but very essen- 
An Part of the American way of life—the 
salesman, 


Tennessee Valley Authority 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. ROBERT E. JONES, JR. 
W tre ee e e 
Friday, March 5, 1954 
kt Mr, JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, 


' ayn to include the following copy of 
ler written to the Chamber of Com- 
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merce of the United States by Mr. Ed- 
ward H. Smoot, who is president of the 
chamber of commerce in Florence, Ala. 
Iam sure a careful reading of this letter 
will shed light on some of the facts that 
have not been revealed in the national 
chamber's contentions about TVA. I 
wish every member of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce could read Mr. 
Smoot's lc er, and I urge all House 
Members to give it close attention: 
FEBRUARY 23, 1954. 
CHAMBER OF COMMENCE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D. C. 

GENTLEMEN: We have received a copy of 
the Continuing Cost of TVA, a publication 
of your natural resources department. As 
a member of the national chamber, we want 
to protest as strongly as we know how this 
indefensible excursion into the fields of par- 
tisan propaganda. Having lived and worked 
with TVA in this area for 2 decades, we 
are familiar with it and with its work. This 
purported analysis of TVA is patently mis- 
leading, biased, and unfair. It is unfair 
both to the TVA and to this region in which 
the TVA has helped private enterprise to 
prosper and grow. 

Furthermore, we do not believe this report 
is fair to the members of chambers of com- 
merce in other parts of the country who de- 
pend on the national chamber for reliable 
and accurate reporting of facts which may 
affect their business enterprises or may help 
in the development of their own regions. 
They have a right, it seems to us, to objec- 
tive study and analysis of facts—all the 
facts—of interest to all business. They are 
not helped in reaching sound conclusions 
by reports such as this, carrying water for 
& particular segment of commerce and in- 
dustry—the electric power companies, The 
private power lobby is perfectly capable of 
carrying on its own propaganda as is evi- 
denced by the vast sums it has spent in 
attempting to discredit TVA. 

We do not intend here to review exten- 
elvely the shortcomings of this report, nor 
do we intend to try to untangle the maze 
of labored arithmetic; but we do want to 
point out the basic false assumptions and 
a few of the statements and omissions of 
fact which show its bias. 

The whole basis of the report is wrong 
when it sets up a bypothetical private com- 
pany carrying on the same operations as 
TVA. Both experience and logic testify that 
no private company could or would under- 
take the integrated development of the river 
which has been achieved by TVA. As to ex- 
perience, prior to TVA the United States 
Army Engineers sought more than once to 
enlist power companics in developing the 
Tennessee River with a system of high dams 
with the Government bearing part of the 
expense. Their efforts were wasted. As to 
logic, it is clear that no private company 
would plan, build, and operate a system of 
dams primarily for the purposes of promot- 
ing navigation and controling floods and 
to produce power only so far as may be con- 
sistent with such purposes. ‘These phrases, 
significantly enough, are missing from the 
Chamber's report. No private company 
would place its dams at points along the 
Tennessee to assure a continuous navigation 
channel; no private power company would, 
nor could it be compelled to, discharge from 
its reservoirs water which might later be used 
for power generation in order to maintain 
storage space for flood control. TVA has 
done both. 

In view of these facts, the report's attempt 
to inflate TVA's power investment by com- 
plaining that too much ts charged to navi- 
gation and flood control is ridiculous, It 
seems significant to us that your report fails 
to mention the Report of the Federal Power 
Commission in 1949 which confirmed the 
reasonableness of TVA’s allocation, 
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The benefits of flood control and naviga- 
tion more than justify the costs. TVA flood 
control is worth an average of more than 
$11 million annually to the Tennessee and 
lower Ohio and Mississippi Rivers. Last 
year the channel carried a billion ton-miles 
of traffic—oll and gasoline, automobiles, coal, 
wheat and corn, iron and steel products, 
and chemicals—at savings of $12 million. 
The channel is of benefit not only to the 
Tennessee Valley but to people all up and 
down the whole inland waterway of the 
United States. 

Your preoccupation with unrealistic math- 
ematics leads you to ignore entirely the real 
demonstrations of the yardstick. Down here 
we can remember the pre-TVA days when the 
Government sold power from Wilson Dam at 
2 milis a kilowatt-hour while we paid high 
rates In homes and businesses. At the same 
time, utilities and others haggled in attempts 
to buy or lease the dam at bargain-basement 
prices—prices far below the value which TVA 
put on it when it took it over. Today, rates 
are low, not only in the TVA area but in sur- 
rounding areas served by private power com- 
panies which are prospering. In establishing 
rates in this area, TVA introduced a policy of 
selling electricity at low cost with the belief 
that the result would be a marked Increase 
in the use of electricity and that greater sales 
would produce the necessary revenues to 
cover all the costs. This policy has worked. 
Today the Tennessee Valley region, the aver- 
age home uses 4,400 kilowatt-hours a year, 
nearly twice the average for the Nation. In 
Fiorence, the average in the last fiscal year 
was 5,300 kilowatt-hours. In the same way, 
TVA aggressively encouraged rural eiectrifi- 
cation, a field in which private utilities had 
barely nibbled. Only 3 percent of farms were 
electrified—and that meant only electric 
Nghts—in 1933, compared to 90 percent of 
farms with service today, using power for 
household conveniences which used to be 
reserved for city homes and for farm op- 
erations. These are facts, ignored in your re- 
port, which we suspect would be of great 
interest to businessmen, particularly those 
engaged in the manufacture of electrical ap- 
pliances. But there is no mention in your 
report that, because of policies encouraging 
the abundant use of power, this area is one 
of the best appliance markets in the coun- 
try—$200 million a year, 


This policy has paid financially. TVA earns 
an average of more than 4 percent annually 
on its power investment and is paying back 
the power investment ahead of schedule, 
Municipal and cooperative systems are pros- 
pering even more, Mass consumption of 
electricity has helped reduce power costs per 
unit. Production transmission and distri- 
bution, sales promotion, administration, and 
depreciation expenses—all of these entirely 
divorced from questions of interest and 
taxes—are about half as much in the Tennes- 
see Valley as in the Nation generally. To 
claim to discuss the yardstick without men- 
tion of facts like these is an inexcusable dis- 
tortion, i 

The bias of the report is revealed further 
by numerous niggling and misleading state- 
ments concerning various phases of the TVA 
program, One of these is the statement that 
TVA “shifted from nitrogen to superphos- 
phates, which required less power." The 
fact is that the production of phosphates by 
electric-furnace methods, which were de- 
veloped by TVA with great benefits to private 
industry, takes large quantities of power— 
much more than TVA uses now In the pro- 
duction of ammonium nitrate alternatively 
for fertilizer or munitions. The real reason 
TVA turned to superphosphates, upon the 
advice of the land-grant colleges and the 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
was the need for the key mineral phosphate 
in the soll—a fact which, if you could bring 
yourselves to report it, should be of great 
interest to businessmen whose prosperity 
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depends upon a sound, continuing agricul- 
ture. 

The same niggling approach appears in 
your discussion of TVA and national defense, 
in which no mention la made of the tremen- 
dous contributions of TVA power to expan- 
elon of the aluminum industry at the begin- 
ning of the last war when the Nation em- 
barked on bullding 50,000 planes a year. 
Nor is it mentioned that TVA had power 
available, and the ability to produce more 
on short order, that made possible the con- 
struction of the Oak Ridge plant and the 
production of the atomic bomb. 

Some significant current facts are also 
missing, namely, that the existence and the 
example of TVA has enabled the Government 
to make tremendous savings in power costs 
in dealing with private utilities to obtain 
power for the atomic energy program, You 
may be sure that it was no accident that the 
two companies which have contracted to 
supply power to AEC at Paducah, Ky., and 
Portsmouth, Ohio, quoted rates within close 
shooting distance of those of TVA—and well 
below the ordinary rates of private utilities 
for industrial power. TVA supplies the Oak 
Ridge plant; TVA and a private company are 
jointly supplying the Paducah plant; the 
Portsmouth plant obtains power from a pri- 
vate company. Together the three plants 
will use about 50 billion killowatt-hours a 
year; this means that every mill per kilowatt- 
hour of difference between the actual costs 
of power and what AEC would have had to 
pay in the absence of TVA at the ordinary 
rates of private utilities, saves the taxpayers 
of the Nation $50 million a year. This may 
not be a “yardstick,” but it will do until one 
comes along. 

We have mentioned but a few of the dis- 
tortions and omissions in this report. But 
they are sufficient to demonstrate that the 
report is not only a Übel on the TVA and 
the Tennessee Valley but also a disservice 
to your members in all parts of the country. 

Yours very truly. 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Epwarp H. Smoor, President. 


Explosion in the Capitol 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL, IR. 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 5, 1954 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial from 
the Washington Post of Tuesday, March 
2, 1954: 

EXPLOSION IN THE Carrot. 


Yesterday's terrible and tragic outburst 
of gunfire in the Chamber of the House of 
Representatives seems, in a way, symbolic of 
the violence of our times. This was sense- 
less yiolence—the irrational violence of mad- 
men, devold of point or „ Like the 
attempt to assassinate President Truman in 
1950, this appears to have been motivated 
by no animus against the individual targets 
but by a mere demoniac desire to dramatize 
a political attitude incapable of attracting 
support by pacific methods. 

The Puerto Rican nationalism which 
yesterday’s would-be assassins pretend to 
champion is virtually devoid of support in 
their homeland. They represent a tiny group 
of no standing or influence in the island; 
indeed such support as they may possess 
seems to stem much more from Puerto Rican 
exiles living in New York. The overwhelming 
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majority of Puerto Ricans, who voted for 
Gov. Luis Mufioz-Marin and su the 
commonwealth relation to the United States 
which he sponsored, have no desire for in- 
dependence, They are thoroughly loyal, pa- 
triotic, and law-abiding Americans. Only 
the blindest sort of folly could suggest strik- 
ing back at them in reprisal for an outrage 
committed by a few of their unbalanced 
compatriots. 

All Americans, in Puerto Rico as well as on 
the mainland, will join in prayer for the 
recovery of those who were wounded yester- 
day. Security measures ought to be con- 
sidered to prevent any recurrence of this 
sort of misfortune; it might be well at least 
to try to prevent the carrying of pistols into 
the congressional galleries. The arrest of 
another Puerto Rican nationalist in Hart- 
ford, Conn., suggests the need for a closer 
watch on the movement. It would be a pity, 
however, to diminish the freedom with which 
Americans have always gained access to the 
Halls of Congress. Indignation over the oc- 
currence should not breed intemperance or 
vindictiveness. This is a time for Congress 
to keep its head. 


International Travel Development Act of 
1954 


— — 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 8, 1954 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, the Sub- 
committee on Foreign Economic Policy 
of the House Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs, of which I am chairman, is current- 
ly holding hearings on House Joint Reso- 
lution 350, to promote the foreign policy 
of the United States by fostering inter- 
national travel and the exchange of per- 
sons, the International Travel Develop- 
ment Act of 1954. Already a number of 
witnesses representing national organi- 
zations in the field of travel and trans- 
portation have testified favorably on this 
measure. Appended is an article from 
the Washington Post of Sunday, Febru- 
ary 28, 1954, which discusses this pro- 
posed legislation: 

New Bru WouLD ENCOURAGE PEOPLE To 

TRAVEL ABROAD 
(By Arthur Edson) 

What this country needs, a couple of Con- 
gressmen say, is to get more people out of 
this country. 

As tourists, that is, not for keeps. 

So Senator Flaxbzns (Republican of ver- 
mont) and Representative Javirs (Republi- 
can-Liberal of New York) have introduced a 
bill to set up a 10-man United States Travel 
Commission. This Commission not only 
would have the not too difficult Job of tempt- 
ing us to bask on the Mediterranean beaches, 
but also of getting foreigners now basking 
on the Mediterranean beaches to come visit 
here. 

At the same time the Commission would 
study domestic and regional travel problems. 

This Nation already is the most footloose 
in the history of the world. But FLANDERS 
and Javrrs think we ought to travel far- 
ther—and not just to get a good tan, either. 

Their interest is the dollar. 

Many a foreign country has had trouble 
getting dollars, so instead of aid, why not 
have more United States visitors spend the 
dollar in person? 
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Already, they say, 800,000 persons are going 
abroad each year who spend $1,200,000,000. 
With a little prodding, particularly in the 
direction of Europe, they believe this figure 
could be increased to 1,300,000 travelers who 
would spend $2,500,000,000. 

“One of the best immediate steps to re- 
place aid with trade,” FLANDERS and Javrrs 
say in a joint statement, “is through travel.” 

Well, a check with the National Associa- 
tion of Travel Organizations showed how 
important a business travel has become. 

In the most recent year for which figures 
are available, in this country alone we were 
gadding about at the annual rate of $16.645,- 
796,700 worth. And that doesn't include 
business travel. 

James L. Bossemeyer, executive vice presl- 
dent of the travel organization, is all for & 
travel commission. But he would empha- 
size getting more foreign tourists to come 
here. 

His interest is in the dollar. 

Bossemeyer says it's odd that every other 
major country in the world has an official 
travel agency singing its wonders. 

Furthermore, he says, we complicate thé 
problem with a tough inspection when the 
visitor finally arrives, 

Even so, more people come a visiting or on 
business than you might suppose. Arou 
375.000 a year. 

They come from everywhere: 121,902 from 
Europe, 100,301 from the West Indies (espe- 
cially Cuba), 51,553 from South America. 
and on down to other countries, mostly 
islands, with 1,031. 

The Canadian picture is especially bright 
and fiscally interesting. 


Creating Better Appreciation and Under 
standing of American Government an 
Its Employees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 2, 1954 


Mr. HAGEN. of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, one of our best means of im- 
proving Government administration 4 
by creating better public understand 
of the work of Government and its em“ 
ployees. 

As chairman of the special Subcom? 
mittee on Civil Service of the House Post 
Office and Civil Service Committee I 
pleased to learn that recognition is to 
given to newspaper, radio, and televisi 
correspondents, Federal employee le 
ers, and public officials for improving 
public knowledge of Government. 

This recognition is being give? 
through awards of the American Ass” 
ciation for Public Information, Educa“ 
tion, and Research, 1010 Vermont Ave 
nue NW., Washington, D. C., and I re. 
quest permission for publication in 
Appendix of the Recor of its announce 
ment of the awards: 

It follows: 

Nominations for special awards for crese 
ing a better appreciation and un 
of the American Government and its 
Pployees were announced by Merle T. We 
ans, professor of business administratio™ 
George Washington University, Washing” 
D. C., chairman of the awards committe? 
the American Association for Public Infor 


— 


em 
lan- 
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mation, Education, and Research, 1010 Ver- 
mont Avenue NW. 

The awards will be presented at the an- 
nual Business-Government Institute to be 
conducted by AAPIER in Washington from 
April 21 to 23, 1954. The organization is 
composed of educators, Government officials, 
and business representatives, and its annual 
institute is held to acquaint members with 
the personnel, organization, and service of 
the Federal agencies. 

Serving with Professor Welshans on the 

AAPIER Awards Committee are: Sherman 
8. Cohen, general counsel of the organiza- 
tion, Representative HAROLD C. HAGEN, Re- 
Publican, of Minnesota, and Representative 
James MORRISON, Republican, of Louisiana, 
and an advisory group of Federal officials and 
employees. 
. Professor Welshams explained that one of 
the major objectives of AAPIER is to con- 
tribute to better public administration, and 
the special awards for creation of a better 
Understanding of American Government and 
its employees were adopted because it is be- 
lieved that only through better public un- 
derstanding will effective public participa- 
tion be encouraged and progress in public 
administration assured. 

Citations to Federal officials and employ- 
Lets, civil-service writers, Government re- 
Porters, and representatives of the press, 
Tadio, and TV will be made for making pub- 
lic the daily operations of Government and 
the achievements of civil-service personnel. 

Nominated for the special awards were 7 
Press and magazine representatives, 1 radio 
Correspondent (local), 1 radio-TV corre- 
Spondent (national), 1 TV correspondent 
(local), 1 White House official, 3 Government 
Oficials, and 2 Federal employee organization 
Officials. Nominees and the reasons for their 
selection are as follows: 

PRESS x 

Paul Wooten, chairman, Society of Busi- 
Ness Magazine Editors, for improving busi- 
Ress understanding of government. 

Francis P. Cawley, vice president, Maga- 
Zine Publishers Association, for improving 

siness understanding of government. 

Peter Edson, Newspaper Enterprise Asso- 
tation, Scripps-Howard, for exemplary cov- 

of news throughout the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

Joseph Young, Federal Spotlight col- 
Umnist, Washington Evening Star, for com- 
Prehensive and objective coverage of civil- 

ice news. 

John Cramer, 9 to 4:30 columnist, Wash- 

gton Dally News, for comprehensive and 
objective coverage of civil-service news. 

Jerry Kluttz, Federal Diary columnist, 
Washington Post, for comprehensive and ob- 

tive coverage of civil-service news. ; 
yaowará Lewis, U. S. and Us columnist, 

ashington Times-Herald, for comprehen- 
tive and objective coverage of civil-gervice 
news. 
TELEVISION (NATIONAL) 
David Brinkley, National Broadcasting 
Corp., Washington, D. C., for objective cov- 
Tage of government news in network broad- 
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TELEVISION (LOCAL) 
woiatthew Warren, Dumont-WTTG-TV, 
&shington, D. C., for objective coverage of 
Sovernment and employee news on local TV 
casts, 
RADIO (LOCAL) 

Pen Berger, radio station WWDC, for con- 
2 service to Government and its 
Ployees through the medium of radio. 
FEDERAL EMPLOYEE ORGANIZATIONS 
dem Walters, operations division, AFL 
u ernment Employees Council, for efec- 
w reporting to Federal employee organi- 
eons of legislative news affecting Gov- 

Ment and its employees, 
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Luther Steward, president, National Fed- 
eration of Federal Employees, Washington, 
D. C., for the Ny truth campaign to ac- 
quaint the public with the truth about 
Government and its employees. 

WHITE HOUSE 

James Hagerty, Press Secretary, the White 
House, for conspicuously effective press re- 
lations, concerning news of Government and 
Federal officials and employees, 

FEDERAL AGENCIES 

Edward 8. Howrey, Chairman, Federal 
Trade Commission, for encouraging effective 
communication of news. 

Hal J. Miller, United States Civil Service 
Commission, for improving civil-service mo- 
rale and public understanding of Govern- 
ment through development of the Federal 
employee interest program. 

Theodore C. Streibert, United States In- 
formation Agency, for creating better under- 
standing of the American Government in 
foreign countries. 


Congressman Rooney Wants Audits of 
Airline Subsidies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 2, 1954 


Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I request 
permission to insert in the Rrecorp part 
of a column by Robert S. Allen appear- 
ing in the New York Post on March 1, 
1954, entitled ‘Airline Subsidies Soar Sky 
High,” and quoting the efforts of my dis- 
tinguished colleague from New York 
[Mr. Rooney! to require proper audits 
of the subsidies for the benefit of the 
American taxpayers. The article is as 
follows: 

AIRLINE Susis Soar Sxy-Hicu 
(By Robert S. Allen) 

WASHINGTON, March 1—The Government's 
subsidy to the airlines has reached a new 
record high of $138,712,000. 

That's the amount the Civil Aeronautics 
Board is asking for mail pay in the fiscal 
year starting July 1. The figure is $2 million 
more than this year, and 4 times greater 
than the whole budget for this purpose 
in 1946. 

Since the end of World War II the Govern- 
ment has spent more than $920 million in 
airline subsidies. The CAB estimates that 
actual cost of transporting the airmail con- 
stitutes only 28 percent of these payments. 
The other 72 percent, approximately $650 
million, is straight subsidy. 

Largest beneficiary of this direct financial 
aid is Pan American Airways. In the last 3 
years it has received a total of $108,574,000. 

This significant information came to light 
at a private meeting of the House Appropria- 
tions Committee during questioning of 
Irving Roth, head of the CAB’s Rates Section. 

“How long has it been,” asked Representa- 
tive Rooney, Democrat, of New York, “since 
the CAB has examined the books of Pan-Am's 
various subsidiaries? This airline has ex- 
tensive investments in numerous other cor- 
porations which operate foreign airlines, 
hotels, radio stations, and other kinds of 
business. When did you last go over their 
books?” 

“No complete audit of Pan-American has 
been performed covering the period subse- 
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quent to December 31, 1950," replied Roth. 
“The reason is that it has not been custom- 
ary to perform audits of Pan-American’s 
affiliated companies or of concerns in which 
Pan-American has an investment,” 

“I don't see why it shouldn't be customary 
to make such audits,” snapped Rooney, 
“American taxpayers are pouring many mil- 
lions of dollars into this corporation every 
year in outright subsidies, so the CAB, a 
Government agency, should certainly exam- 
ine the books of the company to check on 
how the taxpayers money is being used.” 

At Rooney's demand the following major 
allocations in the new record-high subsidy 
budget were disclosed to the committee: 


Panagra (owned jointly by Pan- 
Am and Grace Shipping Co.) 2,402,000 


Resolution Submitted by Hon. Felipe N. 
Torres and Unanimously Adopted by 
the New York State Assembly 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. ISIDORE DOLLINGER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 2, 1954 


Mr. DOLLINGER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
inserting in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
the resolution submitted by Hon. Felipe 
N. Torres, who represents the Fifth As- 
sembly District, Bronx County, which 
was unanimously adopted by the Assem- 
bly of the State of New York on March 3, 
1954. 


Mr. Torres represents one of the as- 
sembly districts in my congressional] dis- 
trict. I know him to be a fine person 
and an outstanding legislator. 


The resolution condemns the acts of 
terrorism by certain Puerto Rican na- 
tionalists and also expresses sympathy 
for our colleagues who were injured and 
wishes them a prompt recovery. 


It likewise reasserts the fact, which we 
well know, that the people of Puerto Rico 
are peace-loving American citizens who 
believe in law and order and who are 
justly proud of their association with 
the United States. 

The resolution follows: 

Whereas, from the report of the press, cer- 
tain acts of terrorism took place on March 1, 
1954, in the House of Representatives, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; and 

Whereas such acts of terrorism were car- 
ried out by alleged Puerto Rican Nationalists 
who from the gallery of the House of Repre- 
sentatives shot down on Members of Con- 
gress while the House was in session; and 

Whereas as a result of the aforesaid crim- 
inal acts five Congressmen were injured, to 
wit: Hon. ALVIN M. BENTLEY, Hon, Ben F. 
JENSEN, Hon. Cirrrorp Davis, Hon. GEORGE 
H. FALLON, and Hon. KENNETH A. ROBERTS; 
and 7 
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Whereas such tragedy has shocked our Na- 
tion and tends to reflect on the good name 
of the people of the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this assembly does hereby 
condemn such acts of terrorism as being con- 
trary to the democratic process, and does 
hereby express its sympathy for those Mem- 
bers of Congress who were injured and wish 
them a prompt recovery; be it further 

Resolved, That this assembly is of the opin- 
fon that the perpetrators of such criminal 
acts do not represent the people of the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico, but act only for 
themselves in carrying out thelr acts of 
terrorlam; be it further 

Resolved, That this assembly is of the opin- 
jon that the people of Puerto Rico are peace- 
loving American citizens who believe in law 
and order and who are justly proud of their 
association with the United States, the great- 
est democracy of all, and this assembly does 
hereby take this opportunity to express its 
confidence in the loyalty of the people of the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico; be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
transmitted to the President of the United 
States, to the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, to the President of the Senate, 
and to each of the Congressmen who were 
injured, and also to the Governor, to the 
president of the Senate and to the speaker 
of the House of Representatives of the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico. 


Communists and Puerto Rico 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 2, 1954 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recor, I offer 
an editorial column by David Lawrence 
which appeared in the Shreveport (La.) 
Times, issue of March 3, 1954: 

PUERTO Ricans PLANNED To MURDER EISEN- 
HOWER AND J. EDGAR HOOVER 
(By David Lawrence) 

WasHINcTow, March 2.—The Communist 
infiltration forces in the United States, at- 
tempting to use Puerto Rican fanatics as a 
front, have been checkmated in their plot to 
assassinate President Eisenhower and J. 
Edgar Hoover, Director of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation. 

For several weeks the existence of this 
assignment, as given to Puerto Rican agents 
in New York, has been known here but it 
was not expected that an effort would be 
made to shoot up Congress. 

The connection between the Puerto Rican 
Nationalists and the Communists has been 
well established for some time. As early as 
July 1943, the American Communist Party 
issued a statement which said in part: 

“We pledge our full support to the Nation- 
allst Party of Puerto Rico and to the com- 
plete unification of all the people of Puerto 
Rico and their various parties around the 
supreme task of achieving full nationhood. 

“We will fulfill our pledge by rallying the 
people and particularly the labor movement 
of our country to Puerto Rican independence 
as a necessary precondition to correct rela- 
tions with all Latin America and as an acid 
test of the Atlantic Charter. Puerto Rico 
must and will be free.” 

Within 60 days after the attempt to as- 
sassinate President Truman, the convention 
of the National Committee of the American 
Communist Party on December 28, 1950, in 
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New York City—the last of the Communist 
Party conclaves to be held—had In it a Puerto 
Rican Communist delegation and this 
declaration was made: 

“We place the responsibility for the blood- 
shed on Harry S. Truman and on his watch- 
dog—Mufioz-Marin (present Governor).” 

The Resident Commissioner of Puerto Rico 
in Congress, FerNos-Isern, who has a seat 
but no yote, declared after the attempt to 
shoot up the United States House of Repre- 
sentatives that the whole thing was a “Com- 
muntst plot“ because even the extreme Na- 
tionalists knew there was no real issue about 
Puerto Rico independence, 

For commonwealth status has been 
granted, and the decision as to severance of 
all ties with the United States is in the hands 
of the Puerto Rican voters themselves. 

So he concluded that something else en- 
tered into the situation—a Communist effort 
to produce disharmony. 

Certainly as the Latin-American Confer- 
ence is about to convene in Venezuela, it is 
natural for the Communists to make a dem- 
onstration in the hope of convincing the 
Latin countries generally that the United 
States is oppressing a Spanish-inhabited 
country—a kind of “colonialism.” 

The shooting in the House Chamber came 
as a shock in more ways than the dramatic 
occurrence itself would indicate on its face. 
For it suddenly awakened official Washing- 
ton in all its branches to the fact that the 
Communist menace cannot be pooh-poohed. 

Those who have insisted that security 
mensures hereabouts were superfluous now 
will feel differently about it, and the one 
place where there has been great laxity—in 
and around Congress—may at last get the 
protection it has always needed. 

The Puerto Rican Nationalists, like their 
brethren in the fanatical fold in other coun- 
tries, are dupes of the Communists. The 
Nationalists start out with an emotional 
crusade in the cause of freedom and inde- 
pendence and are egged on by Communists 
agents who furnish the money and the 
brains for intrigue. 

At first it was discounted, for instance, 
that the Nationalists in Iran had any con- 
nection with the Communists. But later 
on the plot became clear. 

In Guatemala today, the Nationalists in- 
sist that they are on their own in their anti- 
imperialist campaigns which take the form 
of bitter anti-Americanism. 

But the Communists are in the back- 
ground. 

The British Government saw through the 
pretense when the same cry was raised in 
British Guiana. 

For the Comnrunists are fishing in trou- 
bled waters everywhere—in Egypt, Tunisia, 
Syria, French Morocco, India, Japan, the 
Philippines, Indonesia and, of course, in In- 
dochina, where they have taken over the 
movement for independence from the 
French. 


Australia Remembers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 4, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following editorial entitled Aus- 
tralia Remembers.” from the Houston 
(Tex.) Post: 

Mimeor or WORLD OPINION 

It should not pass without notice that 

Australia has not forgotten American help 
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in World War H. Queen Elizabeth has un- 
velled at Canberra a 258-foot high monu- 
ment commemorating that help. Money for 
its construction was contributed by the Aus- 
tralian people and the government. 

The memorial is an eight-sided shaft, 
topped by a sphere and an eagle with wings 
spread in the victory V.“ 

We Americans have become so accustomed 
to being criticized by people of other nations 
we have helped that it is quite touching to 
learn of some people who do not think 
«harshly of us. The friendship expressed by 
this monument is a fine thing. Let the peo- 
ple of both the United States and Australla 
hope that it is as enduring as the monu- 
ment is designed to be. 


Blessing in Grim Disguise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


“HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 5, 1954 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, as one 
who saw friends and colleagues shot 
down on the floor of Congress by the 
gunfire of the Puerto Rican fanatics, 
besides being one of many who narrowly 
escaped the barrage of bullets, I natur- 
ally was deeply shocked by this appalling 
occurrence. 

Yet terrible as the happening was as an 
act of violence against the hundreds of 
persons assembled in the hall and galler- 
ies of the House of Representatives, this 
was actually the lesser part of the crime. 

Far more heinous was the fact that 
this was an invasion and desecration 
the very temple of free and representa- 
tive government by the agents of organ- 
ized violence, hate, and terrorism. 
Moreover, the murderous gunfire came 
at the moment the House was conduct- 
ing a vote on a pending measure—as 
the intent was deliberately to profane 
the most central and sacred rite of self- 
government. 

There is abundant and increasing evi- 
dence of direct ties between the 
band of Puerto Rican revolutionaries and 
the worldwide Communist conspiracy: 
Even more obvious is the deadly parallel 
between this murderous assault on the 
Congress and the known methods and 
goals of the Communists in America 
elsewhere. 

Certainly Members of Congress—and 
it is hoped, the American people as well— 
now have a clearer understanding of 
that is involved in the phrase “advocacy 
of the overthrow of the Government 
force and violence.” 

Perhaps there will also be a clearef 
understanding that the essence of th 
Communist movement is not the mee 
ings of Marxist discussion groups; 
winning of converts to an abstract the? 
retical ideology; the infiltration of Amer 
ican institutions by adherents to Com” 
munist doctrines or an exaggerated spf 
scare. The essence of the Communis 
conspiracy and the full flowering of 18 
teaching of hatred is the terrorist tac 
tics which invaded the Halls of Cong 
last week, and the ultimate goal is sc 
of the complete power of government bY 
whatever means are necessary. 
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It may be too much to hope that the 
American people will also have a new 
understanding and appreciation of what 
Senator Joserx McCarty and the other 
militant foes of communism in Congress 
and the Government are fighting. But 
this should be one byproduct of that 
murderous assault on Congress. 

There should be a realization that 
the relentless effort to destroy McCar- 
tiny, the constant leftwing attempt to 
drive a wedge between McCartuy and 
President Eisenhower, and the ceaseless 
Pressure to goad McCartxuy into intem- 
perate actions which can be made the 
basis of discrediting him, plays directly 
into the hands and serves the cause of 
those who seek the overthrow of this 
Government by force and violence. 

The fact that honest and sincere citi- 
zens are taken in by this long-standing 
Campaign to destroy anyone who dares 
to fight communism makes the situation 
all the more tragic and pitiful. The time 
is short in which all loyal Americans 
may close ranks in support of all who 
are working, at the price of arduous toil 
and personal peril, to safeguard the Na- 
tion from enemies foreign and domestic. 

The guns which blazed in the Halls of 
Congress the other day spoke a graphic 
Warning of what evil conspirators have 
in mind for America, If that warning 
is recognized and heeded it can prove a 
blessing in grim and terrible disguise, 


Political Asylum Act of 1954 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 2, 1954 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to place in the Recorp an editorial which 
&ppeared in the Oregon Journal for Fri- 
Gay, February 26, 1954, which supports 
Ny legislation, H. R. 8000, to provide po- 

tical asylum for deserting Communists. 
The editorial follows: 
SANCTUARY ron DESERTING COMMUNISTS 
Igor Gouzenko, the Soviet code clerk at 
wa, who deserted to the West with full 
ormation on the Rosenberg atomic spy 
g conspirators, has been urging that the 
nited States and her allles openly adver- 
Use that they will offer asylum to wavering 
Russians who may quit the Kremlin cause. 

Now Representative Parrick J. HILLINGS, 

Republican, of California, proposes to intro- 
a bill to admit 1,000 such former Com- 
Munists yearly. Such a program could “cre- 
chaos and confusion behind the Iron 
* * and weaken the control of 
Moscow over the Communist world,” HILL- 
Wes said in a statement. 
ty Obviously the weak link in the Soviet chain 
the fellow who has had enough and is 
y to fly to western sanctuary. Many 
have fied and been cordially received. Cer- 
tainty advertisement of the fact that these 
deserters will be welcomed and protected 
uld tend to create distrust among Soviet 
who appear ready to denounce each 
pher to stay on the top of the heap. The 
med Beria case shows that the life of no 
Sue, not even the head of the feared secret 


Police, 18 safe if he develops powerful enough 
"Cemies to topple him. 
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The only criticism we have of the pro- 
posed Hillings bill is that it limits the num- 
ber to 1,000 a year. If enough of them came 
over with valuable secrets such as Gouzenko 
carried, no limits should be put on the num- 
ber, 


Eighteen- to Twenty-Year-Olds Surpass 
Adults in Political Quiz 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES R. HOWELL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 5, 1954 


-Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, Dr. 
George Gallup, director of the American 
Institute of Public Opinion, has sent me 
some very interesting figures giving re- 
sults of a test of political information 
possessed by five age groups in our popu- 
lation. Dr. Gallup reports that the com- 
bined results of 7 questions asked proves 
the 18- to 20-year-old group to be better 
informed on the political question asked 
than any of the other age groups. 

In view of the current interest in the 
question of permitting 18- to 20-year- 
olds to vote, I feel the Gallup-poll find- 
ings are of considerable value in indicat- 
ing the qualifications to vote of the 


younger age group in one important re- 


spect. This release is the first of four 

studies the Gallup poll is making on the 

subject, “Should 18-Year-Olds Be Al- 
lowed To Vote?” 
The release follows: 

EIGHTEEN- TO TWENTY-YeAR-OLDS SURPASS 
ADULTS IN POLITICAL QUIZz—ONLY 1 ADULT 
IN 9 Knows ALL 48 States WiLL ELECT 
MEMBERS OF HOUSE THIS FALL, Quiz FINDS 


(By George Gallup, director, American 
Institute of Public Opinion) 

PRINCETON, N. J., March 2.— Are the Na- 
tlon's 18-year-olds smart enough to vote? 

Former President Truman believes they do 
not have the knowledge at 18 to qualify to 
vote. “Twenty-one is a better age; twenty- 
four would be better still,” Truman has said. 

On the other hand, President Eisenhower 
believes they should. 

Who's right—Eisenhower or Truman? 

To determine which age group in the popu- 
lation is best informed on basic political 
facts, the institute undertook what Is be- 
lieved to be the first nationwide political quiz 
in history among a representative sample of 
the Nation’s present voters, 

The same quiz, designed by the editors of 
the Gallup poll in cooperation with Prince- 
ton University professors, also was given toa 
typical sample of 18-, 19-, and 20-year-olds 
across the country. 

Results show that, on the whole, the 18 
to 20 age group does for better than their 
elders. On 6 of the 7 questions, their scores 
surpass those of present voters. 

Other highlights: 

Only 1 adult in 9 knows that all 48 States 
will elect United States Representatives this 
fall.” 

Only half of the adults know there are two 
United States Senators from each State and 
far fewer could correctly name the two Sena- 
tors from their State. 


Only 1 adult in 17 could state the purpose 
of the proposed Bricker amendment. 

Two out of every three 18-to-20 year-olds 
know that the first 10 amendments to the 
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Constitution are familiarly called the “Bill 
of Rights.” Only 1 out of every 3 adults 


could answer this one. 


Here are the “average scores“ for the seven 
questions by the various age groups: 


Scores by age groups 


50 yeara and: oer -e 


Here are the seven questions asked by the 
Gallup poll in today's political quiz: 

1. How many States will elect Members of 
the United States House of Representative 
this fall? 


Percent 

correct 

FCC ˙ ˙lu... — 22 
pe lee CS ES SN See = 10 
a E —T—T—T—TbTbT—T—T—T—T—— =- 9 
r a L L Ea E — 2 
50 years and over — ee 2 13 
ROC) Stee i eee — NE 


2. How many United States Senators are 
there from your State? 


3. Can you recall the names of your Sen- 
ators? - 


Percent 

e correct 

P a a ee A teens wpe E - 29 
oe pg r igs Se 24 
SOrRO “FER Lo Leno pasdacevaaperee - 30 
c ant eae * 
50 years and over — 834 
Total adults - 31 

4. What are the first 10 amendments to the 
Constitution called? Percent 
correct 

P Bi nE PE S eee: — i 
49 

40 

29 

22 

33 

5. What is meant by the electoral college? 
Percent 

correct 

18-90 err SEE DOLE | 
T FOOT IE SSS — 10 
3c ( bUe 
eama ADA Aa SDr EEL POE TEER SESAT A T 
60 years and over 382 
Total at.... 806 

6. What are the three branches of the Fed- 
eral Government called? percent 
correct 

16-20 rern. „„ 50 
21-29 years — OC 
30-39 years 1 
40-49 years — AS 
50 years and over a! 
Total adults „ 


7. What is the purpose of the proposed 


Bricker amendment? Percent 

correct 
C1100 Ue eee ree — | 
E —TT—TT—T—TTTT—T—T—— 
30-39 years. — — eee 
40-49 pears — paniieta: | A 
50 years and over - 8 


Total adults. 
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The Panama Canal: Our Most Insecure 
Outpost 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BYRON G. ROGERS 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 5, 1954 


Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I in- 
clude in the Appendix of the RECORD a 
condensed article that appeared in the 
Denver Post, Denver, Colo., January 10, 
1954. This article deals with the Panama 
Canal, and I am sure that the factual 
information set forth in this article will 
be of great interest to the Members of 
Congress. 

The condensed article is as follows: 

THe PANAMA CANAL: OUR Most INSECURE 

OutTProst 


(By J. P. McEvoy) 

The Panama Canal is about 50 miles long. 
and the 6 double locks which raise and lower 
ships 85 feet are each 1,000 feet long and 
110 feet wide. One of our biggest battleships, 
the New Jersey, with a 108-foot beam, can 
just scrape through, taking all day and 
knocking off concrete in its progress, Our 
largest airplane carriers can't get through 
at all, to say nothing of the supercarriers now 
building. 

Obviously the canal is too small, and the 
locks are vulnerable to air attack. Even more 
vulnerable is the Gatun Dam, which holds 
back the water n to float the ships 
through the locks. Enough water to supply 
Boston for a day, some 26 million gallons, is 
poured out to sea to let 1 ship through. If 
this dam were breached Gatun Lake would 
drain dry and the canal would be useless 
for the 2 years required for it to refill. 

Yet propaganda to the effect that the 
canal is less important in this new age of 
airlifts is dangerous drivel. Modern wars 
are fought by mountains of materiel which 
must be moved in ships. Even the Korean 
incident increased the Panama Canal traffic 
by a third. 

Which brings up the question now under 

+ discussion in Washington: What are we 
going to do about the canal? 

This is not a new question. The canal 
was born out of the urgency created by the 
Spanish-American War. Our fleet was scat- 
tered from the Philippines to Cuba. The 
canal would cut the New York-San Fran- 
cisco voyage 7,800 miles, a great saving in 
time and money and an immeasurable benefit 
to our national security. 

So President Theodore Roosevelt pushed 
the canal idea through Congress, after con- 
siderable debate about where it should be. 
Through the years, 30 possible routes had 
been surveyed, all the way from Mexico down 
to Colombia. Congress finally agreed to buy 
out, for $40 million, the bankrupt French 
companies, which had failed in two attempts 
to dig a canal. Then it authorized a deal 
with the new Republic of Panama, which 
had just become independent of Colombia 
by a combination of political shenanigans 
which still remain somewhat obscure. 

We gave Panama $10 million outright for 
a 10-mile-wide strip of worthless jungle, 
inhabited by death-dealing mosquitoes and 
other beasties. We further agreed to pay 
Panama a yearly rental of $250,000 in gold, 
forever. 

After Roosevelt II took us off the gold 
standard we upped the yearly payment to 
$430,000 of our depreciated dollars. Now 
representatives of Panama and the United 
States are huddling over a new treaty re- 
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vision. This follows the state visit of Pan- 
ama's President José Antonio (Chichi) Re- 
mon, burly, affable, simpatico—and tough. 
As chief of Panama’s 3,000-man police force— 
really a vest-pocket army—he was a presi- 
dent-maker until he decided to make himself 
one, He explained his visit to Washington 
rather charmingly: “I didn’t come here to 
seek for money, but for justice. And by 
justice I mean a larger share in the Panama 
Canal receipts.” In other words, more 
money. (The tolls average $5,000 per ship 
and totaled $37 million last year.) 

The United States taxpayer is only faintly 
amused by this diplomatic double talk. It 
was the United States taxpayer who dug and 
paid for the Panama Canal—not Panama, 
The United States taxpayer wiped out ma- 
laria and yellow fever—not only in the Canal 
Zone but in Panama, making it the most 
healthful tropical country anywhere in the 
world. True, the United States had to do 
this for Panama because the female mos- 
quitoes who carry yellow fever and malaria 
will fly 5 miles for a blood meal and pay no 
mind to nonsense like international boun- 
daries, 

The United States taxpayer keeps the 
canal in operation, a tremendously expen- 
sive deal—overhauling and repairing the 
locks, constantly dredging and clearing away 
landslides. The canal must be manned and 
maintained by highly competent personnel, 
and protected by the armed might of the 
United States. 

Further, if the canal is to remain com- 
mercially and strategically useful, tremen- 
dously expensive improvements must be 
made. Just what these improvements 
should consist of is something about which 
the experts disagree. One group argues for 
improving the present locks and building 
an alternate set of larger locks to supplement 
them. Another group advocates the build- 
ing of a brand-new sea-level canal as soon 
as possible. Detailed surveys have already 
been made for this sea-level canal and a 
mile-long miniature facsimile has been com- 
pleted where all the problems have been 
simulated and solved, including the most 
controversial—the great difference tween 
the high tides of 2 feet on the Atlantic side 
and 20 feet on the Pacific. 

At present the repair of one lock cuts the 
capacity of the canal by half, and waiting 
ships have td qucue up in both oceans for 
miles. The passage of one major battleship 
ties up most of the canal traffic for a day. 
It has been estimated that it would cost 
around a billion and a half dollars to Increase 
the canal capacity by improving its system 
of locks, But the acute problem of vulner- 
ability to air attack or sabotage would still 
remain, A sea-level canal, though costing a 
billion more, would be relatively safer. A 
simple earth-moving operation would clear 
a sea-level channel in case of air attack, 
whereas immediate replacement of the in- 
tricate and gigantic lock installations would 
be obviously impossible. ` 

But before we start to bulld a new canal 
we should take a new look at the canal we 
have, and the little country of Panama, 
with which we are inextricably involved. 
Under the treaty of 1936 Panama accepted 
joint responsibility with the United States 
for the defense of the canal. But in 1947, 
when the United States had reason to fear 
that the canal might be attacked suddenly 
by Russia if the cold war turned hot, Pan- 
ama declined to renew rights granted during 
World War II to 13 military bases vital to 
the defense of this strategic waterway. This 
was done by the unanimous vote of Pana- 
ma’s National Assembly. Some of the mem- 
bers of this assembly—now members of the 
government of President Remon—accom- 
panied him to Washington, where they were 
lavish with their professions of unswerving 
friendship to the United States. 


What does Panama want now? Princi- 
pally, Panama wants an ever-increasing cut 
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of the canal tolls without any additional lia- 
bility to help maintain or defend the canal 
and without making available to us the bases 
necessary to do this ourselves. 

Panama also wants her merchants to have 
more of the United States dollar trade noW 
going to Canal Zone concessionaires who can 
undersell them. Fair enough. 

Panama complains of discrimination in 
the Canal Zone when it comes to the em- 
ployment of Panamanians. The truth 18. 
there is a certain amount of discrimination, 
growing out of color and language dilfer- 
ences, but the leading American union in the 
zone—the AFL's Canal Zone Metal Trades 
Council—has gone on record in favor of equal 
pay and employment opportunities provided 
the Panamanians have the same skills aš 
Americans and agree to produce an equal 
amount of work. Even the most patriotio 
Panamanians will tell you privately that 
these are not popular provisions. 

But our differences with the Government 


of Panama are not our only headache in | 


the Canal Zone. There is a little matter 
of how we treat our own citizens who man 
this vital waterway. 

When the first Americans went down to 
the jungle in 1904 to dig the canal they faced 
incredible dangers and hardships. 8 
inducements such as free hospitalization, 25 
percent more pay than similar Governmert 
employees in the United States get, and the 
advantages of living in a tax-free area wer? 
held out to lure these men from the safety 
of their homes and jobs up North. They 
were given to believe they were establishing 
new homes where the opportunities they 
created would pass on to their children. 

What has happened? At first they were 
charged reasonable rents for the shacks they 
inhabited—but rentals have been raised to 
exorbitant levels, Today these termite- 
ridden barracks, neither modernized nof 
maintained in decent repair, shocks the vis!- 
tor from the North. Free medical attention 
has been taken away, and not long ago the 
United States Government announced that 
the 25-percent pay differential would also be 
abolished or reduced. This has been tempora“ 
ily averted by the zone unions, but it is com- 
ing, The health reason for the differential 
however, will remain: Medical authorities 
agree that all employees should go back to 
the States every 2 years or so for a visit in 
the interest of their health. A 

The Canal Zone is like nothing else ovef 
which the American flag files. It is not 
State, a Territory, a possession, a mandate 
or even a district, like the District of Co- 
lumbia. You might say it is a kind of Indian 
reservation where the inhabitants pay Amer* 
ican taxes but have no vote; where the land- 
lord owns all the tepees and the trading 
posts—but the inhabitants can live there 
only so long as they have jobs. If you are 
retired or fired, you and your family are 
shipped out immediately, like refugees. You 
are not permitted to buy or own a place to 
live, and it doesn't matter how long or faith” 
fully you have worked there, when your use“ 
ful days are over—out you go. 

“Where? Who cares? With what? what 
you have been able to save on a Government 
salary, often low compared to similar jobs in 
other parts of the world. A Suez Canal pilot 
who has a relatively easy job, is paid substan” 
tially more than the Panama Canal pilot, 
who must be skillful enough to bring an 
ocean liner or a battleship through 6 narro 
locks and a twisting channel only 300 feet 
wide in places. And he is one of the best- 
paid employees in the zone. 

One oldtimer, recently retired after 45 
years of faithful service, told me: The 
Zone was the only home I knew. But as soon 
as my retirement papers came through I 
practically deported.” He added: “We old 
timers remomber the ringing speeches 
Teddy Roosevelt, General Goethals, and othe’ 
great American leaders who assured us 
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de were building a new homeland for our 


chudren and our children’s children. Now 
e is sadness—even bitternese—in our 
hearts. We oldtimers have a name for this: 
betrayal at the ninth parallel.” 
Diplomats, hassling in Washington over 
lutual concessions, are reminding each other 
t Panama has a case, and the United 
tes has a case. But the Canal Zone em- 
Ployee, too, has a case. And unless we can 
aud ways of solving all these problems with 
‘airness—and, where needed, firmness—the 
Panama Canal is going to remain our most 
secure outpost. 


The South Faces a Fact 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL, JR. 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 5, 1954 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ùid, I include the following article by 
Ralph McGill from the Atlanta Consti- 
tution of December 1, 1953; 

Tue SOUTH Faces a Fact 
(By Ralph McGill) 

What the various southern State legisla- 
tures are doing, as they busy themselves with 
Mans to carry on school segregation without 


| gu compulsion, is admitting segregation by 


is finished, either this year, next, or 
thin the next few to come. 
hak ie: There is no need beating about the 
Nea: It, therefore, seems important that 
eee the problem as rationally as pos- 
e. 


ere are those who insist that segrega- 
protects the integrity of both races. 
Y re are others who believe, with deep 
— Negroes are better off under it. 
ceivably thfs might be argued with some 
N It does not matter. The world, in 
throes of a social revolution which be- 
huey with the coming of the industrial revo- 
a on, and which was tremendously accel- 
wed by two great world wars, has moved 
& Segregation by law no longer fits to- 
y's world. 
pg outhern legislatures busy with plans to 
8 some form of segregation without 
compulsion are wise to face that fact— 
ton h there are questions as to the wis- 
of some of the proposals they make, 
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ais a matter of fact, segregation has been 
Nn way out for a good long time and has 
than breaking down at the edges for more 
an a generation. Surprisingly few South- 
i or Americans of other areas, know 
8 some years Negroes have been at- 
ing ng, and graduating from, medical, law, 
re professional schools in State uni- 
ties in the South. 
the field of employment, segregation 
Manne some years been changing, and in 
iig y other fields it also shows the signs, and 
ences, of our time. 

Two great forces have been at work on 
Stegation and the problem of race. One 
ig eular, the other religious. The Christian 
Mudda cannot help but wince at the full 
— and the jarring clash of his 
n » with diecrimination against any per- 
u because of color. To send missionaries 
Mega areg peoples and then to argue that 
y , “Use of the color of skin the two may not, 

they choose so to do, worship the same God 

iether is an impossible contradiction. 
* deed, it is this very fact which causes 
unist enemies to be able to present 
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us in a bad light before the Oriental and 
Asiatic peoples. They can say, with some 
truth, that our claims to Christian brother- 
hood and democracy are hypocritically un- 
true. 

Christianity cannot well afford to be on 
the wrong side of a moral force, as it was in 
some areas when it defended slavery. 

The other influence is secular. Segregation 
implies inferiority. There are those who 
argue that it does not. But, those segregated 
believe it does. There are those who say the 
fish never feels the hook. But, unfortu- 
nately, it is not possible to ask the fish, 
Across two great wars now we, along with 
other free peoples, have preached the rights 
of men everywhere to be free and equal— 
we have encouraged long-oppressed peoples 
to rise. They have done so, and to date the 
Communists, with great shrewdness, have 
exploited successfully many of these nation- 
alistic revolutions. 


CHANGE 


An end to segregation—when it comes— 
will not, of course, force people to associate 
socially. That will remain, as now, personal 
choice. But, it will bring on change—and 
this is what State legislatures in South Car- 
olina, Georgia, Mississippi, Virginia, and 
Alabama are, or will be, considering. They 
consider not ‘how to retain legal segrega- 
tion—which they see soon ending—but how 
to effect it without legal compulsion. 

Their great opportunity is to do so without 
violence or rash deeds which later will have 
to be undone at great cost. 

So, while it is true that much of the push 
behind ending segregation is political, and 
that many of those in both parties urge it 
hypocritically, it does not change the basic 
fact—segregation is on its way out and he 
who tries to tell the people otherwise does 
them great disservice. The problem of the 
future is how-to live with the change. 


Malenkoy Will Not Tell “Nothing to 
Nobody” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 16, 1954 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, Macy's 
does not tell Gimbel's but Malenkov goes 
Macy's one better. He will not tell any- 
body. The U. N. has just published its 
fifth annual yearbook which amounts to 
a statistician's nightmare. It tells 
everything about everybody starting 
with the amount of money spent for 
agates and going down somewhere to 
zygotes. That is, it tells about every 
country except Russia. 

Mr. Malenkov refuses to furnish any 
figures on the day-to-day living costs of 
his people and-the expenses of the Soviet 
Union for such items as military defense 
are clouded by all kinds of guesswork. 
Not only does Mr. M refuse to tell, he 
also stops Albania, Bulgaria, mainiand 
China, Czechoslovakia, Eastern Ger- 
many, Poland, and Rumania from telling. 

A good clue to why Malenkov will 
not. talk comes from some of the living 
standard items. Out of 230 million ra- 
dios in the entire world, approximately 
one-half are in the United States. 
Twenty-five million of these radios are 
in American automobiles. We have 1 
physician for every 800 inhabitants. 
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Only New Zealand reaches this mark 
with us. We use up 60 percent of the 
world’s newsprint. Our farmers have 
ee of the world’s fertilizer avail- 
able. 

No wonder Mr. Malenkov will not talk. 
He does not have much to talk about. 


Central Valley Project Returning Huge 
Sums to Treasury 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 5, 1954 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, I include 
in the Record an article from the Sacra- 
mento Bee showing that the Central Val- 
ley project netted the Federal Treasury 
$542 million. These are the actual net 
revenues from the project and, of course, 
do not include the large amount of taxes 
which the area supplied by the Central 
Valley project was able to pay because 
the project is in operation. Every year 
the Central Valley project is proving its 
value, not only to our State, but to the 
Nation. 


The article follows: 


CVP Pays UNITED States 5.5 MILLION As 1953 
NET 

The Central Valley project from its 1953 
operations returned to the United States 
Treasury $5,500,000 in revenues from the saje 
of 1 million acre-feet of water and some 
2,245,000,000-kilowatt hours of electric 
energy. 

‘These facts were disclosed today by Clyde 
H. Spencer, Sacramento regional director of 
the Federal Reclamation Bureau, which is 
conetructing and operating the project. 

The revenue for 1953 brought the total net 
return to date from the CVP to $50,931,707. 


HIGHER IN 1952 

Last year’s return was $1,900,000 less than 
the revenue from the project in 1952. 

The reason for this, Spencer explained, is 
that in 1953 the CVP used more of its own 
power with the result it had less to sell. 
Power produced at the Shasta and Keswick 
plants accounts for 87.4 percent of gross 
revenues to date and materially eases the 
cost of irrigation water to the farmers of the 
Central Valley. 


DELIVERIES UP 

Water deliveries during the year were up 
40 percent over those of 1952, Spencer added, 
and it took a greater power load to operate 
the project pumps, particularly at Tracy, 
where the water is lifted from the Sacra- 
mento-San Joaquin Delta 198 feet to the 
headworks of the Delta-Mendota Canal. 

The reclamation director emphasized the 
CVP is a good paying proposition and its 
repayment plan is far ahead of schedule. 

Power sales last year totaled $8,930,441; 
irrigation water $2,598,056, and municipal 
water €271,366. Deducted from the $11,800,- 
000 gross revenues are $2,989,000 for deprecia- 
tion to assure the sound financial base of the 
project at all times; $1,866,000 irrigation op- 
erating expense; $1,057,000 power operating 
expense; $179,000 municipal water operating 
expense, and $198,000 nonoperating expense. 

During 1952 the gross operating revenue 
Was $11,609,675, The operating expenses 
amounted to $2,194,120 and the reserve for 
depreciation totaled $1,966,497. 
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TWELVE NEW CONTRACTS 


Spencer reported 12 new revenue produc- 
ing contracts were signed during the year 
between users and the United States includ- 
ing 9 for water and 3 for power. 

The year marked the first full year of com- 
plete operation of the Initial features of the 
project. Besides the Shasta and Keswick 
Dams and power plants, other units in opera- 
tion are the Delta Cross Channel, Tracy 
Pumping Plant; Delta-Mendota Canal; 
Friant Dam, and the Madera and Friant-Kern 
Canals. 

The natural channels of the Sacramento 
and San Joaquin Rivers are utilized in ef- 
fecting the 500-mile-long water-transit 
system bringing surplus waters from the Sac- 
ramento River Basin into the water deficient 
regions of the San Joaquin Valley. 

Spencer reported the Trinity River de- 
velopment, now authorized as a part of the 
CVP but still lacking congressional construc- 
tion appropriations, would increase the use- 
ful supply of irrigation water in the Central 
Valleys by more than 1 million acre-feet 
annually when operated together with 
Shasta and Folsom reservoirs. Four power 
plants, with a combined capacity of more 
than 200,000 kilowatts, would utilize the 
fall of water from the Trinity River elevation 
to that of the Sacramento River at Keswick, 
where the Trinity waters would be channeled. 


FOLSOM CANALS 


The reclamation official said plans are 
being advanced on a canal system to dis- 
tribute water stored behind Folsom Dam 
when that structure is completed, expected 
next year. Ultimately these canals, he point- 
ed out, may serve about 450,000 acres of 
land in Sacramento and San Joaquin 
Counties. 

Studies on alternate means of providing 
additional water for about 1 million acres 
of irrigable land on the west side of the 
southern San Joaquin Valley, Spencer dis- 
closed, are in preparation for consideration 
by local people and State officials. 

“Continuing studies by the Bureau of 
Reclamation and other Federal and State 
agencies,” Spencer asserted, “have amply 
demonstrated there is plenty of water—if 
construction continues on dams and canals— 
to meet all present and foreseeable future 
needs, 

“If the people living in the heart land of 
California are to realize the greatest benefits 
from the resources avaitable, the job of their 
development will require the utmost in 
cooperation between all concerned—Federal, 
State, and local, both public and private.“ 


President Eisenhower’s Program: Eye 
Opener 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 16, 1954 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Eisenhower has given Congress a pro- 
gram which calls for action as well as 
study and debate. In an analysis pre- 
pared by an independent research or- 
ganization, 196 separate proposals out- 
lined by the President are listed. This 
is a bigger load than anything dished 
out for congressional consideration in 
the last 20 years. The only series to 
match this list came in the famous 100 
days of 1933 when an avalanche hit the 
Nation, 
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The President’s program is part of his 
effort to tighten the spending policies of 
the country, to balance the budget, to 
institute conservative financing, and, at 
the same time, to put our social-security 
program and our social outlook as well on 
a sound basis. Included in Mr. Eisen- 
hower’s requests are propositions for 
improved public-health facilities, more 
social-security benefits, a wider spread 
of homeownership, changes in the un- 
employment insurance setup, and modi- 
fied agricultural benefits. 

What is remarkable about the Presi- 
dent’s program is the universal agree- 
ment that it can be achieved without 
bankrupting the Nation. No greater 
testimonial could be offered to the skill 
and intelligence with which the Repub- 
lican national administration has been 
handling its problems. Under the Dem- 
ocrats, a program comparable to Presi- 


dent Eisenhower’s would have called for . 


spending more money than China has 
rice. 


The Attack in Congress and the Reign of 


Unreason 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES R. HOWELL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 5, 1954 


Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing is an article by Anne O'Hare Me- 
Cormick and appeared in the New York 
Times of March 3, 1954. 

Miss McCormick points out truly 
enough that— 

The striking thing about the eruption in 
the House of Representatives was that it was 
irrational. The assassins belong to an in- 
significant group of nationalists who are 
against their own legislature more than ours, 
since the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico is 
better satisfied with its status than many 
Congressmen are and voted in overwhelm- 
ing majority not to be completely independ- 
ent of the United States, 


The article follows: 


THe ATTACK IN CONGRESS AND THE REIGN OF 
UNREASON 
(By Anne O'Hare McCormick) 

The world is accustomed to unreasoning 
violence in the dim bazaars of the Middle 
East, on the soft margins of Asia, in the 
festering undergrowth of Africa. But when 
it breaks out in the ordinarily sedate Con- 
gress of the United States, the almost un- 
guarded citadel of government by law, Amer- 
icans are stunned and incredulous. It is as 
if the solid ground opened and for a shocked 
instant we caught a whiff of the bitter po- 
litical passions boiling up in other sections 
of the world. 

The drone of the American Legislature 18 
seldom interrupted by emotional outbursts. 
Partisan debate gets hot sometimes, and once 
in a great while a highly charged issue gal- 
vanizes the body until it seems to give off 
angry sparks. But in Washington it is im- 
possible to imagine the ink-throwing, thun- 
derous sessions of Paris or Rome. Our Con- 
gress is calm, calmer than London with its 
roaring “boos” and hear. hears.” The pace 
of the proceedings ts slow and tedious and 
the quiet, rather shut-in atmosphere of an 
old club still prevails, 
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Only once in a century, and then by a luna- 
tic, was this atmosphere ever shattered by 
gunfire. Congress has declared wars, made 
wars, lived through tremendous changes, but 
until the day before yesterday it was never 
in direct contact with the undercurrents 
wild violence that come to the surface else 
where. 

AN IRRATIONAL ACT 

The striking thing about the eruption In 
the House of Representatives was that if 
was irrational. The assassins belong to an 
insignificant group of nationalists who are 
against thelr own legislature more than ours. 
since the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico 15 
better satisfied with its status than many 
Congressmen are and voted in overwhelming 
majority not to be completely independent 
of the United States. They had nothing 
against any individual Congressman a) 
shot haphazardly; it is said that they did 
not know whether they were attacking Sen, 
ators or Representatives. As in the attempt 
to kill President Truman last year, they 
no purpose except a fanatical self-assertio™ 

This purposelessness makes the terroristit 
acts harder to cope with. The insane art 
beyond the rule of reason . But the fact that 
the shooting took place in Congress itsell 
in the very center of government, should 
bring home to our legislators that the n 
for real security takes precedence over 
phantom-chasing of the McCarthy commit 
tee. Here is a plot hatched under his eyes n 
1954 while the Senator from Wisconsin ¥ 
digging into the repudiated heresies of 
thirties. 

Also it makes clearer to the American pu” 
lic the fanatical aspects of the political tut 
moil shaking the Middle East. Current de’ 
velopments in countries like Egypt and 8yr 
make no sense unless we understand tha! 
the people have nothing to do with the ris 
and fall of governments. This is the work ol 
little cliques fighting for power. But 
fanaticism of the few often infects the 
and sets in motion veritable avalanches d 
unreasoning emotion that finally overwhe!™ 
the leaders. 

NAGUIB AND SHISHEKLY 

The yolte-face in Cairo which depos? 
General Naguib and reinstated him 
in 2 days’ time suggests that his persons 
popularity Is not only greater than that of 
Colonel Nasser but that it overcomes for 
moment the rising demand for a return w 
parliamentary government. It does not, ab- 
parently, represent any change in the 
tian attitude toward the dispute with +” 
British on the Suez base. The story that 
guib’s return was engineered by eight Com- 
munist officers is spread by the military junt i 
that tried to oust him, and may or may no 
be true. But the double coup demonstrate“ 
how little the people have to say in the situ, 
ation, and likewise that the position of f 
government under a strong man is as pre 
carious as it was when the King was 
throned and Naguib rode into power on 
great wave of enthusiasm and hope. gl 

Whatever it portends, the switch bar, 
and forth is a symptom of an instabillt! 
that only slow time, tranquillity, and drast | 
reform can remedy. The same is true | 
Syria. There the military dictator, Ge 
Shishekly, has been banished, probably n% 
for the last time, and a former Preside?’ | 
Hashem al-Atassi, now 80 years old, is 50 | 
in his place, also without intervention | 
the people, Yet in recent days we have res 
of meetings against Shishekly in the restig 
towns of west Syria, Aleppo and Homs, 
armed demonstrations in his favor in D” 
mascus, that ancient capital which pride 
itself on being the oldest city in the wor 
and has burst out in recent years in a ras 
of bulldings as modern as the rebuilt tow” 
of Germany. Clearly, the people are bes!” 
ning to stir. 

It la hard to comprehend what 18 going 
on in the Middle East except in terms of 
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Upheaval as uncontrollable as an earthquake. 
e pointless violence of the Puerto Rican 
terrorists here is a symptom of frustration, 
and so are the surges of rebellion, the rage 
to overthrow, that swept the other side of 
the world. The outrage in Congress brings 
the distant picture closer, but it shows, too, 
how dimicult the bigger problem is, how be- 
Wildering it is to try to deal with atavistic 
Passions that defy the logic of reasonable 
n in a different stage of political develop- 
nt. 


Next Item on Atom Parade 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


10N. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 16, 1954 


Mr, BENDER. Mr. Speaker, out in 

Ridge, Tenn., the atom scientists 

are hard at work on the next big step in 

e use of atomic energy for peacetime 

es. They are finishing work on a 

Project which may lead to nuclear- 
Powered aircraft. 

The big difficulty is the perfection of 
some method which will protect the 
Pilots of such planes from being exposed 

the radiation of the atom. Thick 
Walls or lots of water are the present 
Methods of shielding the folks who have 
work with atomic energy today. 

But the people who are launching this 

project think that the techniques will be 
ound. Some substance will come along 
With the magic properties required, 


The People Won't Cry 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 3, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, there 
has been some talk that a salary increase 
or Members of Congress would not be 
Well received by our constituents. 
With this in mind, I should like to 
Tect the attention of our colleagues to 
e following editorial which appeared in 
© New York Daily Mirror of Wednes- 
F. March 3, 1954: 
THE PEOPLE Won't Cer 
v. mia Congressmen might take a tip from 
ew York State in the matter of pay raises. 
th our governor and our lieutenant gov- 
Teor are about to get a raise—by will of 
© people. 
The legislature at Albany has approved 
ases for the Governor from the present 
25.000 up to $50,000, and for the Lieutenant 
Wrerner from $10,000 up to $20,000. But 
Gre the legislature could act, the voters 
whelmingly gave their approval to the 
at the last election. 
Congressmen need a raise. Our Federal 
Nee need a raise. The two proposed hikes 
tied together. But Congress is afraid to 
because this is an election year. 
paot voters realize that a Congressman has 
Maintain two homes and is subject to all 
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sorts of other expenses for which he is not 
compensated. 

Seats on the Federal bench should not be 
attractive largely to persons of private means 
or hacks who can't make a living under their 
own shingles and want to get in out of the 
rain. 

Fairness to the eminent Judges who now 
serve at a sacrifice, consideration for the 
future caliber of the bench, and relief for 
their own plight should move the Congress- 
men, who work at an arduous—and haz- 
ardous—task, to swallow their fright and get 
about the business of adequate compen- 
sation, 


Private Enterprise Plan for Korea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 4, 1954 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude a plan for the divestment and re- 
habilitation of Korean industry under 
capitalism and private enterprise. The 
author of this plan is the Honorable 
James H. R. Cromwell, American ad- 
viser to President Syngman Rhee for 
more than 10 years, who only recently 
returned from conferences in Korea 
where the plan received the endorse- 
ment of President Rhee and the Korean 
Government. 

THE PRIVATE ENTERPRISE PLAN FoR THE DI- 
VESTMENT AND REHABILITATION OF ROK En- 
TERPRISE AND INDUSTRY UNDER CAPITALISM 
AND DEMOCRACY 


PREAMBLE 


Unbeknown to the American people, an in- 
credible paradox might be consummated in 
South Korea. 

Inspired by idealistic motives, we are com- 
mencing to pour hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars into the rehabilitation of that battle- 
scarred area. But, unless we radically alter 
our present plans and policies, we will end 
up by socializing South Korean Industry, 
thereby guaranteeing the perpetuity of an 
inevitable dictatorship. 

Prior to World War II yirtually an industry 
in Korea was owned by Japan and after her 
surrender title was transferred to and became 
the property of the ROK government. Ever 
since Syngman Rhee assumed the Presidency, 
this great leader, one of the world’s most out- 
standing and outspoken enemies of com- 
munism and exponents of capitalism, has 
been struggling to unloose from the backs of 
his people, the hated burden of government 
ownership. Unfortunately, his efforts have 
been largely in vain due to the lack of capital 
in South Korea; a lack which the appalling 
destruction of war has aggravated into a 
vacuum, 

With plans afoot to Invest $180 millicn 
in manufacturing, 170 millions In power, 150 
millions in transportation and 50 millions 
each in mines and fisheries, President Rhee 
recognizes that the onerous taxes wrung 
from the earnings of private initiative in 
America, should not be used to consolidate 
in South Korea that very totalitarian sys- 
tem which the United States has expended 
130,000 casualties in battle, and incalculable 
blions in treasure, to prevent and prohibit. 

Russia has thrown down the gauntlet 
to America by the announcement that she 
proposes to industrialize North Korea and 
make it a show window to display to man- 
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kind the superiority of communism over cap- 
italism. This direct challenge is freighted 
with fateful portents and consequences 
which, at this moment, are incapable of 
measurement. 

The ideas herein set forth and named the 
private enterprise plan are, as will be seen, 
only a skeleton, only the presentation of a 
few vital principles. But those principles, 
if adhered to, offer to the industrial leaders 
of America, without risk of financial loes, 
the patriotic privilege of entering the eco- 
nomic arena of the cold war in Korea, upon 
which the eyes of the world will be focused, 
and proving once and for all, that Communist 
regimentation cannot even begin to approach 
the standards of living and production ob- 
tainable by the unfettered functioning of 
private enterprise. 

It is common knowledge that a prosperous, 
independent South Korean ally (which al- 
ready possesses the largest battle-proven 
anti-Communist army In existence) inex- 
tricably linked with America economically, 
politically, and ideologically, is strategically 
indispensable to the future security of the 
United States. If the private enterprise plan 
to rehabilitate South Korean industry under 
private initiative is not adopted to achieve 
these purposes and objectives, then what 
alternative is there? 

Jauxs H. R. CROMWELL, 

Marcn 1, 1954. 

SYNOPSIS OF THE PRIVATE ENTERPRISE PLAN 


Preamble describing the purpose of a Korean 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation 


1. In anticipation of further appropria- 
tions for the ROK recovery and rehabilitation 
by the 1954 session of Congress, it is pro- 
posed that a bill be introduced to create a 
Korean Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
(KRFC). The objectives to be attained by 
such a bill would be described in the pre- 
amble as follows: 


Preamble to the bill 


2. A bill to create a KRFC, under the laws 
of the ROK, with $250 million of capital to 
be used for granting long term and inter- 
mediate low-interest-bearing loans for the 
purpose of (a) divesting the ROK Govern- 
ment (the Government) of ownership of 
such enterprises and industries as may seem 
desirable to that Government, or creating en- 
tirely new enterprises and industries; (b) 
creating or rehabilitating such enterprises 
and industries by organizing new Korean 
corporations with American corporate rpon- 
sorship (the sponsor) and managerial direc- 
tion through free partial equity stock owner- 
ship, that is, 25 percent of the equity or com- 
mon stock; (c) providing that a substantial 
portion of the remaining equity stock of such 
new Korean corporations eventually be issued 
to the Korean men and management, and 
that the final balance be retained by the Gov- 
ernment for ultimate disposal; (d) offering 
privately owned enterprises and industries 
similar financial and managerial ald and ad- 
vantages on a 50-50 equity stock ownership 
basis. 


Immediate implementation of the KRFC 


3. To avoid the consolidation of indus- 
trial ownership by the Government through 
direct grants of presently available funds to 
industries now owned and operated by the 
Government (which it is the desire of Presi- 
dent Rhee and the purpose of the aforesaid 
bill to reverse) it is proposed that the Com- 
bined Economic Board seek authority from 
the United States Congress to reallocate a 
portion of presently available funds (1. e., 
within the current expenditure budget of 
$628 million) which are earmarked for in- 
dustrial rehabilitation, and use such funds 
to establish forthwith a KRFC. Thereby the 
Combined Economics Board would imple- 
ment immediately the ideas and desires of 
President Rhee and commence to achieve 
the purposes described in the preamble. 
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Structure of the KRFC 


4. The KRFC should be solely a fiduciary 
institution to grant long-term and inter- 
mediate loans of risk capital for the rehabili- 
tation of ROK enterprise and industry. 
Therefore, funds allocated to it, either by 
the Combined Economic Board or later by 
an act of Congress, as proposed, should be 
employed, insofar as possible, exclusively for 
the purpose designated and its overhead or 
other extraneous activities and expenses, 
should be held to a minimum. 

5. Although the total loans granted by the 
ERFC within any specified period of time 
would, under the existing economic setup, 
finally have to be approved by the Combined 
Economics Board, nevertheless it Is essential 
to realize that the Combined Economics 
Board is a temporary agency, whereas the 
KRFC would, within the foreseeable future, 
tend to become a permanent or semiperma- 
nent organization. In view of this fact, and 
since the operations of the KRFC would so 
vitally and directly affect the ROK economy, 
it is felt that its officials and Board of Direc- 
tcrs should all be Koreans, appointed by 
President Rhee. Experience with the Ameri- 
can Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
would indicate that authority should be con- 
centrated in the office of the President, and 
that there should probably not be more than 
two other directors. 


The Board of Selection and Arbitration 


6. Pursuant to the intent of restricting the 
activities and expenditures of the KRFC to 
the granting of loans, it is proposed that a 
separate and independent Board of Selection 
and Arbitration be incorporated under the 
laws of the ROK to fulfill the vital task of 
selecting the American companies in the 
same fields of endeavor, which could and 
would act as sponsors of and copartners in 
the new Korean corporations, and, as de- 
scribed in the preamble, would provide the 
executive or managerial direction and train- 
ing of the Korean personnel. Since the 
Chairman of this Board (the Chairman) 
would have to be an American citizen in 
whose ability and integrity the-Korean peo- 
ple must have complete confidence, he should 
be acceptable to President Rhee, and the 
latter should fix the terms of his compen- 
sation to the end that the Chairman and his 
associates on the Board of Selection and Ar- 
bitration should be fully and directly re- 
sponsible to the President. 

7. In turn, therefore, full responsibility 
and authority for performing the duties 
designated should be vested in the Chair- 
man, not only in selecting the sponsors of 
the new Korean corporations, but in seeking 
their efficient and profitable operation and, 
as the name of the Board implies, in arbi- 
trating and settling the differences and dis- 
putes that would be certain to arise. 
Relationship of the Chairman of the Board 

of Selection and Arbitration and the Com- 

bined Economic Board 


8. Since it is the duty of the Combined 
Economic Board to approve the total overall 
integrated program for the recovery and re- 
habilitation of the ROK, the fact that it 
must have the final decision in deciding the 
total amounts to be loaned by the KRFC 
within a specified period, and to which types 
of industry, is fully recognized. In seek- 
ing to aid and assist the Combined Eco- 
nomics Board in tts task of achieving and 
maintaining a balanced economy through- 
out the ROK, it is suggested that President 
Rhee should forthwith select what he con- 
siders to be the best report of the several 
that have been prepared on Korean recovery; 
That it should be printed at once in suffi- 
cient quantity, and that the advice and 
services of the firm which wrote the report 
which is selected, should be employed to 
the fullest extent, especially by the Chair- 
man, 
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9. To avoid delays in carrying out the pro- 
gram and wasting the time of the Combined 
Economics Board, it should notify the Chair- 
man of the types of industry to be initially 
rehabilitated, and the total amounts to be 
loaned, as aforesaid. The Chairman, in co- 
operation with the President of the KRFC, 
with the firm which prepared the report se- 
lected by President Rhee, and with the desig- 
nated sponsors, should then fit into the mas- 
ter plan of integrated rehabilitation, each 
proposed now Korean corporation with the 
amount of the loan recommended and should 
submit groups of several such new Korean 
corporations for the approval of the ERFC 
and the Combined Economics Board. Such 
final approval by the KRFC and the Com- 
bined Economics Board should authorize the 
President of the KRFC to issue the funds to 
the new Korean corporations pursuant to 
the terms of the contract entered into with 
them by the Chairman. 

The repayment of KRFC loans 

10. The exchange difficulties involved with 
the repayment of loans under the KRFC 
proposal are clearly foreseen, and wulle 
under present circumstances no definite so- 
lution can be offered, it is suggested that 
since it was not originally intended that the 
funds for’ Korean relief, recovery, and re- 
habilitation could or would ever be repaid— 
all loans granted should be calculated in 
hwan at the prevailing rate of exchange and 
then later, in payment of interest and amor- 
tization, any differential in the rate would 
be compromised by a special Board of Ex- 
change Arbitration. Because it is unlikely 
that hwan funds received in interest and 
repayment of the KRFC could be wholly 
transposed into dollars, it is suggested that 
these hwan funds be held in Korea for the 
credit and ultimate disposal of the United 
States. 


Types of securities issued by new Korean 
corporations 


11. The new Korean corporations would is- 
sue three types of corporate securities, 1. e., 
(1) common or equity stock, (2) first-mort- 
gage bonds to the Government in exchange 
for clear title to the property, and, (3) chat- 
tel mortgage bonds to the KRFC as collateral 
for its loans, It is suggested that the interest 
and amortization on these bond issues be low 
initially and be made payable on a sliding 
scale basis with both increasing gradually 
over a period of years. Attractive premiiums 
should also be provided by the Government 
as well as by the KRFC to induce prepay- 
ment. Amortization of the first-mortgage 
bonds should take precedence over the chat- 
tel-mortgage bonds because it is felt that the 
Government would need such payments more 
than the KRFC. 


Appraisal of Government-owned property 


12. Appraisal of the current value of a 
Government-owned property should be made 
both by the sponsor and the Government, 
and where the difference proved irrecon- 
cilable, the Chairman would request the 
ERFC Board to authorize funds from the 
KRFC to obtain impartial expert appraisals 
from two or more recognized appraisal firms. 


Both parties thereafter, should agreed to 


abide by the final value as determined by 
the Chairman and the appraisers acting as a 
Board of Arbitration. 


PART H. EXPLANATION OF THE PRIVATE 
ENTERPRISE PLAN 


The dire need fora KRFC 


(A) With reference to the preamble, the 
idea of a KRFC as proposed by the private 
enterprise plan, derives from the same causes 
that occasioned the inception of its Ameri- 
can predecessor, 1. e., a dire need for risk 
capital. Due to the Red menace it is most 
unlikely that private risk capital could be 
induced to invest in Korea at the present 
time, and the amount of Korean capital 
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available is wholly inadequate. Thus the 
freedom loving and anticollectivist Korean 
people, ever since gaining their independ- 
ence, have found themselves saddled with a 
system of State capitalism or socialism, 
which is as unwelcome and obnoxious to 
them as to their President. 

(B) Furthermore, unless measures are 
promptly implemented that will rehabilitate 
ROK enterprise and industry and lead the 
nation toward economic independence, the 
current heavy expenditures for relief imports 
must be continued indefinitely. The allo- 
cation of American funds for the proposed 
KRFC, therefore, appears as a propitious so- 
lution to a complex and difficult problem. 
The advantages derived from American 

corporate sponsorship 


(C) With reference to paragraph 2, pro- 
vision B. it Is hoped that the incentive rep- 
resented by the free equity ownership offered 
should be sufficient to induce top American 
industrial firms to become sponsors of their 
Korean counterparts. This, in turn, would 
guarantee experienced, efficient, and honest 
planning and management and would obvi- 
ate the expense of engineering and financial 
supervision which otherwise would be essen- 
tial. It would be to the advantage of the 
sponsors to teach the Korean copartners 
their know-how to the end that the Korean 
management could, as soon as possible, as- 
sume complete authority, thus releasing the 
American executives and increasing the 
earnings of the new Korean corporations. 

(D) It is also felt that this profit incen- 
tive would achieve the objectives descr! 
in the preamble more expeditiously and efi- 
caciously than were they spelled out in any 
managerial contract. While no estimate of 
the international plans and p of the 
sponsors can presently be arrived at, it is not 
unlikely that in some instances considerable 
production for export by their Korean affill- 
ates might be considered desirable. From 
every viewpoint, therefore, the principle 
American corporate sponsors, as contem” 
plated by the private enterprise plan, appears 
to offer potentialities for Korea that far out- 
weigh the value of the 25-percent equity 
ownership. 


Problems of men and management 
ownership 


(E) With reference to paragraph 2, prov!- 
sion C. it is recognized that enterprises and 
industries vary widely in composition and 
that as a consequence each must be seps” 
rately evaluated and appraised, particularly 
concerning the proportion of equity stock to 
be retained by the Government as compared 
to the Korean men and management. 
Government would, of course, retain a gre? 
er share of the equity stock in corporatl 
that had a heavy capital investment wit? 
fewer employees, as with power companies. 
than vice versa, as with manufacturing com 
panies. 

(F) Obviously, however, the division 
equity stock between the Government aud 
the new Korean corporations, men and ma 
agement would be a mattor wholly witb a 
the jurisdiction of the Government and 
Chairman could offer his advice and opinion 
only when it was requested or where re 
sponsor might feel its vital interests at 
involved. In vlew of the almost fanatic® 
hatred of the Korean people for all m 
festations of communism and collectl 
it would seem safe to assume that the ao 
ernment would ultimately provide as larena 
proportion of the equity stock for men 
management as would be consistent with 
public welfare. It is also safe to assum® 
that the immense propaganda value of even. 
tual majority ownership of the new 1 
corporations by men and management wou 
not be lost sight of by a government who” 
very life depends upon its s re 
sistance of communism. 
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(G) In considering the public welfare in 
Telation to men and management ownership, 
the Government would have to analyze the 
need for a free security exchange market 
and its own pressing requirements for reve- 
nue and for collateral with which to support 
national bond issues. There are, in the 
United States and throughout Western civil- 
ization, numerous and various plans and 
Mechanisms for providing man and manage- 
ment ownership and these would have to be 
analyzed by the Government terore the sys- 
tem. or systems best applicable to conditions 
Within the ROK could be selected. In con- 
Clusion, the opportunity cffered by an own- 
ership plan to reward veterans, especially 
the disabled ones, should be emphasized and 
Sponsors should agree to priorities of em- 
Ployment for veterans whenever such prior- 
ities would not be detrimental to the efi- 
Clent operation of the new Korean corpora- 
tions. 

Proposal for loans to private owners 

(H) With reference to paragraph 2, pro- 
Vision B, it is recognized that the need for 
risk capital among the more than 1,700 en- 
terprises and industries purchased from the 
Government since their recovery from the 
Japanese, is generally just as urgent as is the 
Situation confronted by the Government it- 
Self. It is believed that if these private 
Owners were currently approached by a top 

erican company engaged in the same type 
Of business—which offered to supply expert 
®xecutive direction and supervision along 
With adequate capital, not only to completely 
rehabilitate the enterprise with the most 
Modern equipment obtainable, but also to 
assure it of abundant liquid or operating 
Tunds—it is felt that such private owners 
Would be glad to offer their proposed new 
Partners a 50-percent share of the enterprise. 

(1) In such instances the usual 25 percent 
Stock equity would be given to the sponsor 
and the 25-percent balance would be set 
aside under an escrow agreement providing 
tor eventual Korean men and management 
Ownership similar to the plans adopted by 
the Government. In this manner the seri- 
dus disadvantage faced by privately owned 
enterprises in competing for men and man- 
agement with new Korean corporations offer- 

g equity ownership plans—would be offset 

at the same time, the purpose of ulti- 
Mately achieving an industrial system largely 
Owned by its employees, would be advanced. 


Small enterprises and cottage industries 
(J) While the need of small enterprises 
und industries and even ot cottage industries 
in Korea for long term and intermediate 
of risk capital, such as it is proposed to 
Provide through the KRFC is recognized, it is 
felt that further information would have to 
obtained and analyzed to determine to 
What extent, if any, American aid and know- 
how might be marshaled by the Chairman 
amd made available. In general, however, it 
felt that small-business loans should prob- 
bly be handled separately or by a subdivi- 
on of the KRFC and would be beyond the 
ince of the Chairman. 


Question of the Week 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 16, 1954 
Mr. 


BENDER. Mr. Speaker, where 
viu you get your tax money next week? 
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A True Puerto Rican Speaks 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES R. HOWELL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 5, 1954 


Mr. HOWELL, Mr. Speaker, Rafael 
Cordero, controller of Puerto Rico, has 
sent me a cable expressing the revulsion 
which exists among the people of Puerto 
Rico toward the violence that tock place 
in this Chamber on Monday. Iam glad 
to bring Mr. Cordero’s cable to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues as an excellent 
testimonial of the deep friendship which 
exists in Puerto Rico for the United 
States: 

Hon. CHARLES R. HOWELL, 
House of Representatives: 

Everyone here except handful of fanatical 
nationalists condemn criminal act against 
Congressmen and despicable attempt at 
seyering existing democratic relations be- 
tween United States and Puerto Rico. Please 
convey our deepest regret to wounded Con- 
gressmen, . 

Best personal regards, 
RAFAEL CORDERO, 
Controller of Puerto Rico. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Printing and binding for Congress, when 
recommended to be done by the Committee 
on Printing of either House, shall be so rec- 
ommended in a report containing an approxi- 
mate estimate of the cost thereof, together 
with a statement from the Public Printer of 
estimated approximate cost of work previ- 
ously ordered by Congress within the fiscal 
year (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 145, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on Printing, 
who, in making their report, shall give the 
probable cost of the proposed printing upon 
the estimate of the Public Printer, and no 
extra copies shall be printed before such 
committee has reported (U. S. Code, title 44, 
sec, 133, p. 1937). 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD 


To the Vice President and each Senator 
100 copies; to the Secretary and Sergeant at 
Arms of the Senate, each, 25 copies; to the 
Secretary, for official use, not to exceed 35 
copies; to the Sergeant at Arms, for use on 
the floor of the Senate, not to exceed 50 
copies; to each Representative, Delegate, and 
Resident Commissioner in Congress, 68 
copies; to the Clerk, Sergeant at Arms, and 
Doorkeeper of the House of Representatives, 
each, 25 copies; to the Clerk, for official use, 
not to exceed 50 coples; and to the Door- 
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keeper, for use on the floor of the House of 
Representatives, not to exceed 75 copies; to 
the Vice President and each Senator, Repre- 
sentative, Delegate, and Resident Commis- 
sioner in Congress there shall also be fur- 
nished (and shall not be transferable), 3 
copies of the daily Rrecorp, of which 1 shall 
be delivered at his residence, 1 at his office, 
and 1 at the Capitol. 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. O., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized book dealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
book dealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. The money derived 
from such sales shall be paid into the Treas- 
ury and accounted for in his annual report 
to Congress, and no sale shall be made on 
credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 1939). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 
An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD is 
Iccated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Frank Brodie is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 

printing of speeches in pamphlet form, 


PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the daily Recorp at $1.50 
per month, payable in advance. 

Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


PRINTING DOCUMENTS AND REPORTS 

Documents and reports of committees with 
the evidence and papers submitted therewith, 
or any part thereof ordered printed by Con- 
gress, may be reprinted by the Public Printer 
on order of any Member of Congress or Dele- 
gate, on prepayment of the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 162, p. 1940), 
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What the American Flag Means to Me 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY C. DWORSHAK 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 8, 1954 


Mr, DWORSHAK. Mr. President, re- 
tently the Disabled American Veterans, 
& national organization, sponsored an 
essay contest on the subject What the 
American Flag Means to Me, of which 
an 18-year-old high-school girl, Frances 
Myrtle Atkinson, of Dayton, Franklin 
County, Idaho, was the winner of the 
$2.000 first-place award. 

I ask unanimous consent to have her 
Winning essay printed in the Appendix 
Of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the essay 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
&s follows: 

War THE AMERICAN Frac Means To Me 
(By Frances Atkinson, West Side High 
School, Dayton, Franklin County. Idaho) 

I bowed my head reverently with the rest 
Sf my classmates during the “moment of 
Silence” in tribute to our soldier-dead this 
last Armistice Day, then seeing Old Glory 
Waving from the flagpole on the lawn of 
dur alma mater, I stood tiptoe upon a dream 
und thought, What a lucky girl you are to 
borne under that flag, for you can be 
What you will to be. You are an American,” 
Then a strange thing happened. The flag 
®€emed to be a living thing with a soul. I 
d the silent singing of its stars on its 
lue of truth, and listening, my soul caught 
refrain: 

“I am the symbol of America, and America 
ls more than its hills and prairies with their 

and fields of grain; more than its puls- 

& cities, its mines and its mills * * + 

erica is you and you and you * * and 


“I am the symbol of the homes, the 
Churches, schools, enterprises, and the kingly 
Commoners of America. 

“I represent your heritage from the past. 
Look at me and hear the trampling of sol- 
ier-reet in the immortal march for free- 
zem: feel within your hearts the ‘Spirtt of 

6'; see the footprints in the snow at Valley 
5 e: the great, gaunt commoner on his 
P des in prayer, and the crimson stain, 
Dreading, that meant life was ebbing from 

great heart; see the crosses above our 

‘uth, martyrs to freedom in recent wars. 

k again-and behold lilies blooming where 
Men gave life for man; listen and hear the 
urous, dancing footsteps. of those yet 

Xborn 


we Behold the open gate, before which stand 
®ary pilgrims: Children with eyes empty of 
ughter; youth burdened with the weight 
b dead dreams; the elder ones their eyes 
ut burned-out embers, their bone-lean 
ease caressing gaunt throats that too long 
Se felt the choking leash of fear. See 
ĉir eyes relight with hope as they view 
en green acres of democracy and reverently 
ter the gate of America.” 
et uddeniy I knew: The flag is an emblem 
freedom, protection, justice, honor, sacri- 
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fice, opportunity to all and love for country, 
fellowman, and God. It is the symbol, not 
only of our heritage from the past but of 
the future. I knew that it is up to me to 
help America continue to mean to coming 
gencrations what it means to me today; that 
every right has its concomitant duty, that 
I must train myself to be able to choose 
leaders wisely and judge their performance 
with honest and understanding. I must 
fight oppression, intolerance, injustice, and 
keep the land free of the footprints of com- 
munism. I must guard the rights of others 
as jealously as I do my own, and recognize 
in every man a brother. 

Azain I looked at the flag waving serenely 
beneath our peaceful country sky and rev- 
erently I breathed, “How much you stand 
for.“ Was I dreaming or did I hear, “The 
earth a great democracy of love.” 


Brucellosis Eradication and Control 
Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 8, 1954 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that a letter which I have 
received from W. S. Moscrip, president of 
the Minnesota Dairy Industry Commit- 
tee, be printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp. The letter is very informative 
with reference to Federal cooperation in 
connection with the brucellosis eradica- 
tion and control program. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

MINNESOTA DAIRY INDUSTRY COMMITTEE, 
St. Paul, Minn., March 4, 1954. 
Hon. Eowarp J. THYE, 
Senator From Minnesota, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR THYE: It is, I believe, un- 
necessary to point out to you how vital it is 
to the dairy industry of Minnesota to have 
the brucellosis eradication and control pro- 
gram completed at the earliest possible 
moment, 

The Minnesota Legislature at its last ses- 
sion appropriated funds for this work, de- 
pending upon the historic policy of Federal 
cooperation in payment of indemnities for 
cattle condemned in this control program. 
It is inconceivable that the Congress will 
permit the withdrawal of indemnity funds, 
which as I have pointed out above, have pre- 
valled over the years in the cooperative effort 
to control brucellosis. Certainly it cannot 
be permitted this year, with Minnesota not 
being given the slightest warning of any such 
intent. 


As you propably know, some markets have 
already served notice that dairy products sold 
in those cities must, In 1955, come from 
brucellois-free herds. Hundreds of cities 
are today operating under the United States 
Public Health Service Code. Almost without 


question in the immediate future that code 
Will provide that milk particularly will be 
bought on those markets under plan A“ of 
the code, which provides that milk must 
come from brucellosis-free herds. As the 
importance of undulant fever in the human 
becomes more generally recognized, as it is“ 
becoming, the demand for clean herds will 
be compelling. 

Indemnity, up to the decline in beef prices, 
was not the important factor that it Is 
today. because the carcasscs in many cases 
brought the appraised or even higher value. 
Today that situation is reversed, and without 
question for the program to go forward as 
it should in Minnesota this year Federal 
cooperation and indemnity payments are 
essential. As appropriations go today, the 
amount involved is not large. My under- 
standing is that probably $1 million total 
would be sufficient, however, whatever the 
amount may be it certainly should be ap- 
propriated tlis year; particularly consider- 
ing the case of Minnesota having no warning 
whatever of any thought or intention of 
Federal withdrawal of cooperation in in- 
demnity payments. When one considers the 
amount of money taken out of Minnesota 
in Federal taxes, and the insignificant 
amount compared to what is taken out re- 
turned, Minnesota certainly is entitled to 
the above-requested consideration. 

Figures given me for the past year show 
that roughly $1,200,000,000 in Federal taxes 
were paid by Minnesota, and that we re- 
ceived $59 million in Federal aid. Startling 
figures, if accurate. The Minnesota Tax- 
payers’ Association have just estimated that 
for the coming year Minnesota will pay in 
Federal taxes $1,115,200,000, No comment 
is needed, I believe, when the above figures 
are considered, of the reasonableness of the 
request for continuance of Federal coopera- 
tion in indemnity payments in the brucel- 
losis eradication and control program. 

May we urge in behalf of the dairy indus- 
try in Minnesota that your every effort be 
made to secure the necessary funds for the 
above purpose. 

Thanking you for your cooperation, I am 

Sincerely, 
W. S. Moscntr. 
President. 


Increase in Personal Income-Tax 
Exemptions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 8, 1954 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record the full text 
of a letter dated February 19, 1954, ad- 
dressed by me to the President of the 
United States, urging a $200 increase in 
personal income-tax exemptions, in or- 
der to increase the buying power and 
the consumption of goods, as a deterrent 
to a further decline in business. 


A1785 
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There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Fesrvary 19, 1954, 
The Honorable Dwicnt D. EISENHOWER, 
President of the United States, 
The White House, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Ma. PRESIDENT: The purpose of this 
letter is to urge you to reconsider your tax 
proposals in the light of later clarifications 
in the economic picture. I believe, after 
careful refiection, that you will agree with 
me that increasing personal exemptions for 
income-tax purposes to $800, and drastic 
reductions in taxes on consumer goods (ex- 
cise tax) would be far more just and stabil- 
ing that the current administration pro- 
posals which are primarily aimed to stimu- 
late savings through tax reductions to 
corporations and to the upper income groups. 

I hope that, my now, you realize that my 
attempts during the past 3 months to alert 
the country on the need to be on guard 
against depression neither mark me as a 
prophet of doom and gloom, nor repre- 
sent any desire to talk the country into a 
depression. Perhaps it is true that my 
party would get more votes this fall if the 
country were to go into a depression. But, 
it seems obvious that If our motives were 
selfish and political, the course I would have 
followed would have been to remain silent 
and let it happen. I would rather the Dem- 
ocratic Party remain out of power perpet- 
ually rather than return to power in the 
wake of the mass misery of a great depres- 
sion. 

So far as my being a prophet is concerned, 
I have not predicted a depression. But I 
have, as emphatically as I could, tried to 
keep our Nation on its toes and ready to act 
to stop a worsening of the economic picture. 

A look at the present economic situation 
indicates, in my judgment, that the time 
for action is here. At least we should take 
some initial effective steps to counteract the 
downward trend. 

The Census Bureau now estimates that 
there were 3.1 million unemployed in Janu- 
ary, or 750,000 more than they had estimated 
a few weeks before. There is no doubt, 
therefore, that unemployment has increased 
markedly in the last few months. In addi- 
tion the Census figures for January esti- 
mated that there were 275,000 “temporarily 
laid off” who were counted as having a job 
although they drew no pay and would not 
have been permitted by their employer to 
work had they showed up at their former 
jobs. Employers have also put large num- 
bers on part time in order to spread the 
work and reduce the payments which they 
would otherwise have to make to the State 
unemployment compensation funds. Dur- 
ing the month of January the Census esti- 
mates that there were 1.9 millions of workers 
outside of agriculture who actually worked 
less than 15 hours a week, 1.7 millions from 
15 to 21 hours and 1.6 millions from 22 to 
29 hours, In all, therefore, 52 million 
workers, or 10 percent of those employed in 
nonagricultural occupations, worked less 
than 30 hours a week. Some of this lost 
time was caused by absenteeism, sickness 
and voluntary absention from work, but a 
large proportion was undoubtedly involun- 
tary and caused by the employer putting the 
workers on part time. 

The ratio of farm prices received to prices 
paid by farmers is hovering at its lowest point 
in 12 years. Steel production has dropped 
to only 75 percent of capacity compared with 
99 percent a year ago, and is 21 percent below 
Inst year in physical volume. Freight car 
loadings are down 10 percent. Mail order 
sales are over 13 percent below last year and 
retail sales have fallen off somewhat. - Busi- 
ness failures have risen by almost 50 percent. 
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While I believe we are in a very definite 
recession, I still do not predict a depression. 
We have erected many safety nets during the 
past 20 years to prevent the bottom from 
dropping out of the national economy. We 
have farm price supports, minimum wages, 
unemployment compensation, collective bar- 
gaining, social security, assistance to the 
needy aged, blind, and dependent children, 
insured savings deposits, and housing pro- 
grams, to mention a few of these safeguards. 
But while they may very well cushion the 
heaviest impact of a depression such as the 
one which began 25 years ago, that is about 
as far as they can go. They, by themselves, 
will not stop the economy from getting into 
a tight situation. 

Thus, I am urging you, as an immediate 
step, to alter your tax proposals. I know 
that you are subjected to tremendous pres- 
sures to grant the vast majority of tax relief 
to business, investors, and those in the upper 
income brackets generally, But what is 
needed as a stabilizing force in the economy 
is a tax policy to stimulate purchasing power. 
Increased purchasing power will mean more 
consumption, sales, services, production, and 
employment. In short, it will mean more 
business activity which will do much to re- 
verse the downward trend. 

I know it has been argued that stimulants 
to business and investors are what is needed 
to keep the economy up. It is argued that 
by giving such incentives, business will ex- 
pand production and hence increase employ- 
ment. But, under such a premise, who will 
buy the goods? Only adequate monetary 
purchasing power broadly distributed can do 
this. 

A reduction in taxes to the upper income 
groups and to corporations would probably 
stimulate savings. In normal times, sav- 
ings are converted into investments and give 
each worker more capital with which to work. 
This in turn leads to increased productivity 
and to higher real wages. 

But in times such as these while savings 
may flow into banks, they do not flow out 
to the same degree in the form of actual in- 
vestments since businesses are afraid to bor- 
row and banks are afraid to lend. With the 
large supply of idle industrial equipment on 
hand, business in general does not want to 
borrow to add to it. The savings therefore 
tend to be in large part sterilized and do not 
expand production and employment as they 
would in normal times. 

To prevent the recession from deepening 
into a depression, it is, therefore, far better 
to stimulate consumption than it is savings. 

The idea of giving tax relief only to busi- 
ness and investors as a stabilizing force is 
simply the old “trickle down” theory, or 
„what's good for business is good for the 
country.” Such policies, followed in the 
twenties, ended up with the greatest depres- 
sion this Nation ever had. What is neces- 
sary is a “trickle up“ theory, or “what's good 
for the country is good for business.” If 
people have money to buy, business will have 
markets and persons will have jobs. 

The present administration tax proposals, 
when in full effect, give investors and busi- 
ness 12 times as much relief as individuals. 
Individuals would get only $250 million in 
the form of such items as babysitter allow- 
ances and an increase in allowable medical 
deductions. Recipients of dividends would 
get $1.2 billion and businesses would get $1.8 
billion, for a total of nearly $3 billion, 

Yet saying that individuals would get only 
one-twelfth of the relief given to investors 
and business is vastly to understate the dis- 
parity. Let us analyze this further. 

The average individual would get $6 in tax 
relief ($250 million divided by 39 million tax 
returns showing taxable income), while the 
average dividend recipient would ultimately 
get 8200 ($1.2 billion divided by 6 million 
stockholders), or 33 times as much. The 
discrimination is still understated, since less 
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than 4 percent of the taxpayers receiving 
dividends (those with income over $10,000) 
get more than three-fourths of all taxable 
dividends (see table I of Treasury Release 
No. H-266, October 8, 1953). If we consider 
families rather than tax returns, we find that 
less than 1 percent of the American families 
own 80 percent of all publicly held stocks. 

This seems unfair, and I believe it is. 
Yet the cause I am pleading is based not only 
on justice but on the economic needs of the 
Nation. For tax relief to individuals means 
increased purchases and business activity. 

Let us consider a family of 4—husband, 
wife, and 2 children. Increasing personal in- 
come tax exemptions by $200 would give total 
extra personal exemptions of $800. At the 
lowest tax rate of 20 percent, this would 
mean tax savings of $160 a year, enough to 
buy a major appliance, or any one of several 
dozen of goods and services on the market. 
It would mean an increase of about 8 cents 
an hour in take-home pay. 

Lower taxes on consumer goods, mean- 
while, would leave more money for the pur- 
chase of other items and hence greater pur- 
chasing power. 

Therefore, I sincerely hope that you will 
see fit to advocate immediate increases of 
$200 in personal exemptions on individual 
income taxes and selective decreases in the 
excise taxes. 

When I advocated such measures while 
representatives of your administration were 
before the Joint Committee on the Economi¢ 
Report, they seemed to have little sympathy 
for them. I have hitherto advocated such 
policies in radio and television discussions, 
and in talks before and with businessmen of 
my own State of Illinois. I found in most 
cases that there was a wide public apprecia- 
tion of their merit. 


I should like also to call your attention to 
a reasoned, powerful statement made in the 
Senate today by Senator WALTER I", GEORGE, 
of Georgia, ranking minority member of thé 
Committee on Finance and its former chair- 
man. Senator Grorce recognizes, and ably 
stated the case, that the situation calls for 
tax relief for the millions of individual tax~ 
payers, and an expansion of purchasing 
power. He advocated, as have I, an immed!- 
ate increase of at least $200 in the personal 
income exemption. His competence as a tax 
authority commands the most serious con“ 
sideration of his views. 

If you adopt these suggestions, I believe 
Congress will enact them. There may be 
some opposition in the ranks of your ow? 
party, but we Democrats, I believe, will pro- 
vide the force you need to enact such tax 
revisions, just as we have helped to provide 
the necessary support for the main lines of 
your foreign policies. z 

Faithfully, 
PauL H. DOUGLAS. 


Let’s Use Our Abundance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GUY M. GILLETTE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATE 
Monday, March 8, 1954 


Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, mY 
colleague and neighbor, the junior Se?” 
ator from Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY! 
has written an informative article on 
farm question for the March edition 
Geater Minneapolis, published by the 
Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce. 
aks unanimous consent that the article, 
which deals with a problem of deep 
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cern to every farmer in the Nation, be 
Printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 
There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
Let’s Usr OUR ABUNDANCE 


(By Senator Husert H. HUMPHREY, of 
Minnesota) 


New outlets and new uses must be found 
for America’s agricultural abundance to pro- 
tect economic stability of the country. Our 
challenge is to make wiser use of the abun- 
dance we are now capable of producing 
Tather than take the negative approach of 
Curbs on our ability to produce. 

We should regard our abundance as a 

lessing, not condemn it as a curse. Instead 
Of being penalized for creating a land of 
Plenty, farmers should be rewarded with at 
least an opportunity equal to other segments 
Of the population for earning a fair return 
tor their Investment and their work. 

That's what we really are talking about 
in discussing the Nation's farm policies. 
Protecting agriculture is protecting America’s 

eline of food and fiber and protecting 
strength of our entire economy. Price sup- 
Ports don't serve the farmer alone; they 
Zuarantee the Nation an adequate food sup- 
Ply at all times, good season or bad. With 
dur rapidly soaring population, we are going 

need all we can produce to feed our 
People in the years to come. 

Our storage program should be regarded 
às food banks essential to the Nation's secu- 
tity, just as we maintain blood banks for 

her emergencies. Nature's hazards empha- 
Size the necessity for maintaining adequate 
reserves of food and fiber in the Nation's 
Stockpile. America must never forget how 
Slim the margin can be between too much 
and too little. 

It isn't just the farmers’ problems, Every 
Clty in Minnesota has a vital stake in a sound 
and prospering agriculture. Unless farmers 
have some cash in their pockets the cash 
degtsters can't jingle on Main Street. And 

less the merchants have customers in our 
“gricultural trading centers they can't buy 
he manufactured products of our industrial 
enters, 

It's time we recognized America’s ability 

Produce food and fiber in abundance is 

Teal secret weapon in the fight against 
te nmuniam in the world. Russia's main in- 
t rnal troubles right now stem from lack of 
arm production, 

Food, not bullets, struck freedom's most 
dotent blow against communism in Europe 
(rough America's gesture of shipping food 

hungry Germans. 

We need greater emphasis on use of our 
“bundant food supplies to eliminate hun- 
tt and misery elsewhere in the world. 
le Can be an effective arm of our foreign pol- 
Ww, We also need further emphasis on uti- 
t Ng private, nonprofit distribution facili- 
a or organizations like CARE and CROP 
ot Such programs, to further their missions 
Morse: will in the name of the American 

dle. 

But opportunities also exist for greater use 
moot food at home. What must much of 
tha Test of the world think about a country 
thas complains about having too much food, 
To lets millions of its own people suffer 

nger and want? 
wre must broaden our outlook on new ways 
dete our abundance, but we must see that 
We ture gets economic protection while 
kj, ore seeking these new outlets—the same 
. of protection afforded business and in- 
bunt? and labor through other safeguards 

lt into our economy by law. 
tel own price-support bill before the Con- 
day Carries out the unanimous recommen- 
ty tons of the Minnesota State Legislature, 
thettroducing it I made clear my intent that 
Secretary of Agriculture should make use 
à variety of means found most workable 
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and effective for each different commodity, 
rather than depend upon Government pur- 
chase and storage alone. 

Other legislation I am sponsoring provides 
for rotating storage stocks to prevent de- 
terioration, yet avoid price-depressing dump- 
ing of old stocks; establishing contingency 
reserves beyond normal supply, withheld 
from regular markets except in case of crop 
failure or emergency need in support of for- 
eign policy, as a safety stockpile specifically 
prevented from becoming a price-depressing 
overhang on normal markets; and use of 
dairy products to supplement the diets of 
persons already on public assistance rolls, 
handled by a stamp plan through normal 
channels of retail trade. 

Considerable unjust propaganda has been 
unleashed against our farm programs, almed 
at creating public demand for eliminating 
legislation seeking some semblance of equal- 
ity for agriculture. 

From official figures that are a matter of 
public record, let me set some of these dis- 
torted attacks straight: 

Actually, our farm price support programs 
have cost the American people an average 
of only 35 cents per person each year since 
1933. During that same period, these pro- 
grams have helped agriculture add $184 bil- 
lion in new wealth to our economy. 

In other words, total losses on Govern- 
ment price-support operations over the past 
20 years amount to only one-half of 1 per- 
cent of the increased net agricultural income 
to which they greatly contributed over that 
same period. I consider that a mighty good 


investment, one that has paid off solid divi- 


dends to our entire economy—including in- 
creased tax revenues to the Government more 
than offsetting the original cost. 

Before businessmen accept too quickly 
propaganda attacks on farm subsidies, I urge 
them to consider in all fairness these com- 
parisons: 

1. Government subsidies to business this 
year alone will equal to entire realized loss 
on price supports for the past 20 years. 

2. Government subsidies to newspapers 
and magazines alone, through loss in han- 
dling second-class mall for the past 20 years, 
have been nearly 2½ times the entire loss 
of farm price supports. 

3. Agriculture, made up of around 15 per- 
cent of the country's population, gets less 
than 3% percent of the Government's total 
outlay for subsidies in the form of expenses 
for aids and special services, 


Safety Devices on Refrigerators 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 8, 1954 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, re- 
cently I introduced a bill (S. 2891), and 
the distinguished Senator from Montana 
(Mr. MansFretp] introduced a similar 
bill (S. 2876), to provide for safety locks 
on iceboxes which are shipped in inter- 
state commerce. My attention has been 
called to a news article entitled New 
Icebox Safety Lock Shown Here,” pub- 
lished in the Richmond (Va.) Times- 
Dispatch of February 28, 1954. The arti- 
cle deals with the invention of a safety 
lock for iceboxes, and I think it is of 
interest in connection with the purpose 
that is sought to be achieved by the bills 
which have been introduced; namely, to 
provide safety devices for iceboxes of the 
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type which have claimed so many lives 
during the past few years, 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

New Icesox Sarety Lock SHOWN Here 

Silas A. Morehouse, of Chantilly, Va., has 
come up with what he hopes will be the an- 
swer to the problem of preventing any more 
occurrences of children suffocating in dis- 
carded iceboves or refrigerators. 

Morehouse has his invention, which he 

calls the Silok, on display at Hotel John 
Marshall at the second annual convention 
of the Refrigeration Trade Association. 

His development is quite simple, merely 
employing a set of magnets. 

One magnet is attached to the center shelf 
of the refrigerator and another is attached 
to the door in place of a latch. When the 
door is closed the magnets, which have made 
contact, hold the door in place. This de- 
vice, Morehouse says, would make it im- 
possible for a child to be trapped inside. 
since the shelf to which the magnet is at- 
tached would have to be removed for a child 
to fit in the box. 

When the shelf is removed, half of the 
magnet is also taken out, and the door will 
not stay closed. 

SECOND SAFEGUARD 

“A second safeguard,” Morehouse says, “is 
that, even if the center shelf were not re- 
moved, the refrigerator door could still be 
pushed open from within by the exertion of 
a little pressure.“ 

Morehouse, who has applied for a patent 
of his product, says he sees no reason why 
Sllok could not be installed in many of the 
refrigerators already in use. “It would 
merely require the installation of the mag- 
nets,” he says. 

Inventions are nothing new to Morehouse, 
He already has a series to his credit, rang- 
ing from razor blades to jet aircraft, 

Learning to fly in the Lindbergh age, he 
helped establish airmail and air-passenger 
routes in the West. 


Proposed Bruces Eddy and Penny Cliffs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 8, 1954 


Mr. THYE., Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a letter 
which I received from the Landkamer 
Bros. Co., signed by Donald Landkamer. 
Mr. Landkamer requests that the letter 
be printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

LANDKAMER Bros, Co. 
Mankato, Minn., March 3, 1954. 
Senator Enowarp THYE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

HonoraBLe Sin: It has come to the atten- 
tion of the writer the proposed dams desig- 
nated as Bruces Eddy and Penny Cliffs which 
are typical of so many efforts being made 
these days to destroy that part of nature 
which we are realizing more and more is 80 
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important, It Is, therefore, my ardent plea 
that any progress In the direction of starting 
these dams be stopped and that in the future 
any infringement on the natural state of 
these lands be carefully considered in a true 
light of honest conservation, 

My same plea would go forth concerning 
the dam which is being proposed in the 
Dinosaur National Monument. 

Thanking you for your consideration in 
this matter, we remain, 

Yours very truly, 
LANDKAMER Bros. Co. 
DONALD LANDKAMER, 


The Ethics of Controversy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 8, 1954 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, the 
American Committee for Cultural Free- 
dom, an excellent group of highly dis- 
tinguished Americans, has recently is- 
sued a statement on the ethics of con- 
troversy. Unless men can honestly and 
amicably dispute opposing views, educa- 
tion and free government must ulti- 
mately languish and die. The free ex- 
change of opposing viewpoints is the very 
breath of representative government. 
The committee has been concerned lest 
controversy lose sight of all ethics and 
degenerate into accusation and name 
calling. 

I believe the committee’s statement 
deserves the most sober consideration of 
all of us. I recommend that it be read 
and considered by all Members of Con- 
gress and by citizens everywhere. I ask 
unanimous consent to have the statement 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


In recent public controversy, Americans 
habe made grave accusations against other 
Americans, including the charge of willfull 
treason. These accusations climax a long 
series of irresponsible public statement by 
men of all parties. Political opponents have 
been pictured as enemies of the democratic 
system, Harmful consequences of an ac- 
tion or policy have been considered sufficient 
evidence of evil intention. Attacks on mo- 
tives and personal character have too often 
replaced criticism of opinion and policies. 
Relevant evidence has been ignored and sup- 

„It is shocking to see how persons 
in positions of trust have thus abandoned 
logical persuasion as a form of discourse and 
have instead resorted to demagogic talents 
for the spreading of calumny and confusion. 

It is our duty as citizens and scholars, and 
as observers and opponents of communism 
to call the attention of the public to the fact 
that the techniques of controversy presently 
employed by some speakers, writers, and pub- 
lic officials are dangerously similar to the 
techniques long used by the Communists to 
confuse and control their subject peoples. 
Those who now consciously and maliciously 
turn Americans against Americans are caus- 
ing what may be irreparable damage to the 
strength we have derived from our unity. 
We do not know of anyone who can benefit 
from this state of affairs but the Commu- 
nists, 
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This destructive demagogy can be resisted 
only if all of us insist that those who speak 
for us and to us respect the following stand- 
ards of ethical controversy: 

1. Nothing and no one is immune from 
criticism. 

2. Everyone involved in a controversy has 
an intellectual responsibility to inform him- 
self of the avallable facts. 

3. Criticism should be directed first to 
policies, and against persons only when they 
are responsible for policies, and against their 
motives or purposes only when there is some 
independent evidence of their character. 

4. Because certain words are legally per- 
missible, they are not therefore morally per- 
missible, 

5. Before impugning an opponent's mo- 
tives, even when they legitimately may be 
impugned, answer his arguments. 

6. Do not treat an opponent of a policy 
as if he were therefore a personal enemy, 
or an enemy of the country, or a concealed 
enemy of democracy. 

7. Since a good cause may be defended by 
bad arguments, after answering the bad ar- 
guments for another's position, present posi- 
tive evidence for your own. 

8. Do not hesitate to admit lack of knowl- 
eldge or to suspend judgment if evidence 
is not decisive either way, 

9. Because something is logically possible, 
it is not therefore probable. It is not un- 
possible is a preface to an irrelevent state- 
ment about human affairs. The question is 
always one of the balance of probabilities. 

10. The cardinal sin, when we are looking 
for truth of fact or wisdom of policy, is re- 
fusal to discuss, or action which blocks dis- 
cussion. 


Acts of Congress Benefiting Korean War 
Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 
OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 8, 1954 
Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, re- 


cently I asked the Legislative Reference 
Service of the Library of Congress to 


prepare a study for me on the acts of - 


Congress which provide benefits to vet- 
erans of the Korean conflict. I ask 
unanimous consent that this study be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the study 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Acts or CONGRESS PROVIDING BENEFITS TO 
VETERANS Wirn Service DURING THE Ko- 
REAN CONFLICT on SUBSEQUENT TO JUNE 27, 
1950 
Miscellaneous benefits: Persons who served 

in active service in the Armed Forces of the 

United States on or after June 27, 1950, and 

prior to such date as the President or Con- 

gress shall determine, shall be entitled to 
compensation, pension, medical, hospital, 
and domiciliary care, and burial benefits as 
are provided by law for World War II vet- 
erans and their dependents. (Joint resolu- 
tion of May 11, 1951, Public Law 28, 82d 

Cong., 65 Stat. 40.) 

Automobiles: The Administrator of Vet- 
erans' Affairs is directed to pay $1,600 on the 
purchase price of an automobile or other 
conveyance for veterans who served on or 
after June 27, 1950, and who suffered service- 
connected disability through loss of feet or 
hands or impairment of eyesight. Applica- 
tion for such vehicle must be made by Oc- 
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tober 20, 1954, or within 3 years after dis- 
charge or release if discharge or release oc- 
curs after October 20, 1954. (Act of Octo- 
ber 20, 1951, Public Law 187, 82d Con., 65 Stat. 
574.) 

Education and training: The Veterans’ Re- 
adjustment Assistance Act extends educa- 


‘tional and training benefits to veterans of 


the Armed Forces of the United States who 
served during any period from June 27, 1950, 
and the end of the emergency declared by 
the President or the Congress. Programs 
are required to be initiated within 2 years 
of release from active service or by August 
20, 1954, whichever is later, and entitlements 
hereunder shall terminate 7 years from dis- 
charge or release. The veteran shall be en- 
titled to benefits for a period equal to 1% 
times the duration of his active service, but 
not in excess of 36 months for service since 
June 27, 1950, nor 48 months it he is entitled 
to benefits for previous service. 

An allowance to meet, in part, the expense 
of his subsistence, tuition, supplies, etċ., 18 
to be paid to each veteran pursuing a pro- 
gram of education hereunder, which allow- 
ance shall vary in relation to the time spent 
on education, the type he is pursuing, and 
the number of dependents he has. 

Payments to educational institutions shall 
be at the rate of the established charges of 
the Institutions for tuition and fees required 
of nonveterans. 

All courses taken by veterans must be 
approved by the State approving agencies in 
accordance with the provisions of this act- 
Part VI of the act sets up certain standards 
for courses offered by tfaining establishment 
and institutional on-farm training. The 
State approving agency shall approve courses 
accredited by responsible accrediting 
agencies; and shall also approve nonaccred- 
ited courses for veterans training under this 
act if they comply with certain stated re- 
quirements. (Act of July 16, 1952, Publi¢ 
Law 550, 82d Cong., 66 Stat. 663-82.) 

Employment: Benefits of the Veterans’ 
Preference Act of 1944 relating to Federal 
employment are extended to persons wh? 
have served on active duty in the Arm 
Forces of the United States during the 
period between April 28, 1952 and July 2. 
1955. (Act of July 14, 1952, Public Law 536, 
82d Cong., 66 Stat. 626-27.) 

Employment: Veterans who served in thé 
Armed Forces of the United States after 
June 30, 1950 shall be entitled to the same 
civil-service benefits as are accorded to world 
War II veterans who lost opportunity for 
probational appointment because of induc’ 
tion into the Armed Forces. Persons wh? 
voluntarily continue in military service be- 
yond the 4 years required shall not be en- 
titled to the benefits of this act. (Act 
July 16, 1953, Public Law 121, 83d Cong., 61 
Stat. 173-74.) 

Housing: Persons who served in the Armed 
Forces at any time on or after June 27, 19 
and before a date to be determined by the 
President, shall be accorded the same pref” 
erences in the purchase and occupancy of 
publicly owned war and low-rent housing 
and of FHA-aided cooperative housing 
are accorded veterans of World War II. ( 
of October 26, 1951, Public Law 214, 82d 
Cong., 65 Stat. 647-48.) 

Housing: The provision granting prefer 
ences to veterans under title V of the LAD? 
ham Act (housing for distressed families olf 
servicemen and veterans with families) 
amended so as to include persons who served 
in the Armed Forces of the United stat 
during the Korean conflict. (Act of June 
30, 1953, Public Law 98, sec. 1, 83d Cong. 
Stat. 132, sec. 1.) 

Insurance: The Servicemen's Indemnitf 
and Insurance Act of April 25, 1951, pre- 
vides automatic insurance coverage for 
sons in active service on and after June 27 
1950. (Act of April 25, 1951, Public Law 
82d Cong., 65 Stat. 33-38.) 
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Loans: Title Nx of the Veterans’ Readjust- 
Ment Assistance Act of 1952 extends, to vet- 
Stans with service in the Armed Forces of 

United States at any time on or after 
June 27, 1950, and prior to such date as the 
ident or Congress shall determine, the 
benefits provided under title III of the Serv- 
icemen's Readjustment Act of 1944 relating 
to loans for the purchase or construction of 
homes, farms, and business property. Ap- 
Plication for such loans shall be made within 
years after the termination date of the 
rean conflict as fixed by the President or 
Congress. (Act of July 16, 1952, Public Law 
32d Cong., 66 Stat. 682-684.) 
: Preferences in applications for 
benefits under the Bankhead-Jones Farm 
enant Act and the Housing Act of 1949 
extended to veterans who served in the 
med Forces of the United States between 
June 27, 1950, and such date as is deter- 
Mined by the President or Congress. (Act 
Sf June 30, 1953, Public Law 98, secs. 2, 3, 
Cong., 67 Stat. 132-133, secs. 2, 3.) 

Mailing privileges: The transmission of 
first-class mall free of postage is permitted 
Until June 30, 1955, for members of the 

ed Forces who “as a result of service in 
Korea,” are hospitalized outside the con- 
mental limits of the United States. (Act 
Ol March 23, 1953, Public Law 9, 83d Cong., 
87 Stat. 7, ch. 9.) 
t Missing Persons Act: Provision is made 
Or extension, until July 1, 1955, of provi- 
of the Missing Persons Act and incor- 
oration of certain changes made by Public 
Law 450, 82d Congress, so as to cover the 
ean situation. (Act of April 4, 1953, 
Public Law 16, 83d Cong., 67 Stat. 20-21, as 
gmended January 30, 1954, by Public Law 

1. 83d Cong.. 68 Stat. 7.) 

x Mustering-out pay: With certain enumer- 
— exceptlons, members ot the Armed 
ces who were engaged in active service 
Or after June 27, 1950, and prior to such 

te determined by the President or Con- 
shall be eligible to receive mustering- 

SUt pay. (Act of July 16, 1952, Public Law 
. title V. 82d Cong., 66 Stat. 688, title V.) 

Naturalization privileges: Any person not 

Citizen of the United States who has been 
Or sully admitted for permanent residence 
detdeen in the United States at least 1 year 

Ore entering the Armed Forces, and who 

ively served with the Armed Forces for 
19 less than 90 days on or after June 24, 

50. and not later than July 1, 1955, may. 

"gardiess of age, be naturalized without full 

Plilance with the naturalization laws, 
duch as period of residence, payment of fees, 
— Such naturalization proceedings may 
Place before any representative of the 
— designated by the Attorney General, 
wi ided the petitioner while serving is not 
Zutun the jurisdiction ot a court. (Act of 
8 ne 30, 1953, Public Law 86, 83d Cong., 67 
te. 108-110.) 
dete ice flag and lapel button; The act of 
ber 17, 1942, authorizing approval of a 
kendara design for a service flag and sery- 
lapel button for World War II veterans 
lee mended to include veterans with sery- 
the wring any period of “hostilities in which 
be Armed Forces of the United States may 
ta engaged.“ (Act of May 27, 1953, Public 

w 36, 83d Cong., 67 Stat. 35.) 
th nemployment compensation: Title IV of 

è Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act 

ua 952 provides for compensation at the 
tm, of 826 per week for any weeks of un- 
wao Oyment (not in excess of twenty-six) 
tn. Ch may occur 90 days after July 16, 1952, 
any veteran with service on or after June 
de, 230. and prior to such date as shall be 
yo mined by the President or Congress. 
der Compensation shall be paid hereun- 
Ya. Or any week commencing more than 5 
Bs after such date as determined by the 

“sident or Congress. 

Sterans eligible to receive mustering-out 
dennente are no eligible for unemployment 

bensation for prescribed periods of 30, 
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60, or 90 days after discharge depending on 
amount of mustering-out pay. (Act of 
July 16, 1952, Public Law 550, 82d Cong., 66 
Stat. 684-688.) 

Vocational rehabilitation: Benefits pro- 
vided under Public Law 16, 78th Congress are 
extended to veterans with service on or after 
June 27, 1950, and prior to such date there- 
after as is determined by the President or 
Congress, who are in need of vocational re- 
habilitation to overcome the handicap of 
a disability incurred in combat, extra- 
hazardous service, or when the United States 
was at war, (Act of December 28, 1950, Pub- 
lic Lak 894, 8lst Cong., 64 Stat. 1121.) 

Vocational rehabilitation: The benefits 
under the act of December 28, 1950, above, 
which were limited to injuries incurred In 
combat, ete., are extended hereunder to vet- 
erans of the Korean campaign on the same 
basis as veterans of World War II. (Act of 
October 11, 1951, Public Law 170, 82d Cong. 
65 Stat. 404.) 


Ninth Anniversary of Communist Seizure 
of Rumania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 8, 1954 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
I have prepared deploring the Commu- 
nist seizure of Rumania, and urging that 
the United States refuse to recognize the 
satellite government of Rumania. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorD, as follows: A 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR DOUGLAS 

Last Saturday, March 6, marked the ninth 
anniversary of the Communist aggressive 
seizure of the Government of Rumanis. 
Since then, nearly 20 million human beings 
have toiled and starved under Communist 
slavery. 

Persecution, economic pillage, confiscation 
of property, suppression of civil and religious 
liberties, the destruction of the independent 
worker and agriculturalist have been ramp- 
ant ever since. 

This was not accomplished without. the 
most strenuous measures. The acts of ter- 
rorism and brigandage were in themselves 
insufficient to quell the revolts of the Ru- 
manian people. The Soviets then moved in 
their armed forces, and forcibly disarmed 
the patriot garrison in Bucharest, holding 
the city hostage. 

While the effective seizure was not con- 
summated until March 6, it was on February 
27, 1945, that the Communists sent their 
star persecutor, Andrei Vishinsky, who now 
is their representative on the United Nations 
Security Council, to deliver their ultimatum. 
Vishinsky informed the King that he had 
only a few hours to decide, or the Russians 
would resort to armed suppression. The legal 
government was ousted, under threats of 
force, and Moscow's agents took over. 

From then on the pattern is familiar: 
rigged elections on November 19, 1946, and 
the consequent welding of the once free 
nation into the Communist orbit. Since 
then our Department of State has repeatedly 
protested the tyranny and suppression of the 
Communist puppet government of Rumania, 
but this has not sufficed. 

I am convinced that time will erase this 
perfidy, and that Rumania will again stand 
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as a free nation. I have hitherto offered a 
resolution for the withdrawal of diplomatic 
recognition from the satellite Communist 
puppet governments, and for condemnation 
of Soviet Russia's enslavement of free peo- 
ples. It is my hope that we can get action 
on this resolution, and demonstrate to the 
word again our conviction that these govern- 
ments are a forcible travesty upon the senti- 
ments and faith of the peoples of these 
countries. 


Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1954 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED MARSHALL 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 8, 1954 


Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Speaker, as a 
sponsor of the Mississippi River Park- 
way legislation, Iam happy to know that 
the Committee on Public Works has in- 
cluded an authorization of $250,000 in 
the bill before us today to assist the 
States in expediting the planning of the 
Great River Road. 

This great riverside highway follow- 
ing the Mississippi River from its source 
to the sea will not only welcome travelers 
seeking history and scenery but it will 
link Minnesota and the Gulf of Mexico 
with a defenseway through the heart of 
our continent. With agriculture and 
industry thriving along the river, there 
is a steadily growing need for such a 
midcontinent thoroughfare. 8 

The splendid record of Federal-State 
cooperation which has marked all of the 
planning by the 10 great States border- 
ing the Mississippi River is one un- 
equaled in my experience in the Con- 
gress. By following present State high- 
ways, we will have an economical thor- 
oughfare that will benefit both the 
States and the Federal Government. It 
will raise these highways to modern 
standards for interstate travel that will 
serve both national commerce and na- 
tional defense. It will be at once a farm- 
to-market road, a scenic and historic 
parkway, and a modern trunk thorough- 
fare linking the 35 million people of the 
river States. As the Mississippi River 
has always served the heartland of the 
North American Continent, so too, will 
the great river road serve our agriculture 
and our commerce. 

The Mississippi River Parkway Plan- 
ning Commission deserves to be com- 
mended for its constant spirit of coop- 
eration and the single-mindedness with 
which it has worked to make this re- 
markable project possible. It includes 
10 members appointed by each of the 10 
governors of the States bordering the 
Mississippi and it has given us a plan 
worthy of our support. 

The people of the river States have 
long wanted a scenic interstate highway 
that will open the Mississippi Valley to 
the thousands of tourists each year who 
want to see America first. 

In Minnesota, as in other States, the 
tourist trade is a rapidly expanding in- 
dustry and an interesting and safe high- 
way along the river will surely be one 
of America’s great attractions. The 
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river and the valley are rich in history 
and in a variety of scenery unequaled 
in our country. 

At the same time it will help our State 
to modernize the highway system that 
is the midcontinent artery of our trans- 
portation system. It will connect the 
rich and varied agricultural areas and 
rural towns with the centers of industry 
into which their raw materials fiow. 

The recreation potential of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley is almost unlimited and 
a safe modern highway will open new 
possibilities in every State. 

In my own congressional district, the 
highway will offer travelers easy access 
to the historical and scenic cities and 
towns and farmlands along the river. 
Following is a brief summary of some 
of the sights to be seen in our district: 

Aitkin: In this vicinity the Mississippi 
River runs through land which was once 
the floor of Lake Aitkin, a large and an- 
cient body of water formed behind the 
terminal moraine of the Keewatin ice 
sheet. The sandy plain of the old lake 
is now a prosperous farming area de- 
voted largely to dairy products, turkeys, 
and small fruits. 

West of Aitkin the present roads run 
through a pleasant country of mixed 
farm and forest. In the spring this re- 
gion is noted for the vivid coloring of 
the wildflowers which grow in roadside 
meadows and swamps. 

Crosby, Ironton: In the vicinity of 

these towns is the Cuyuna Iron Range. 
Parkway travelers would be able to visit 
some of the mines, including the im- 
mense open-pit manganiferous ore mine 
which lies near the Mississippi River 
north of Crosby. The river here runs 
broad and deep between sandy banks. 
Dense second-growth forests, edged with 
brilliant wildflowers, grow to the very 
brink of the low banks. 
- Brainerd: This town is the gateway 
to an extensive recreation area. When 
the glaciers retreated from this region, 
great outwash streams deposited sand 
and gravel around and on top of huge 
blocks of ice. When the ice melted, pits 
were left in the terrain which filled with 
water and became lakes. North of 
Brainerd a series of these pit lakes—Gull 
Lakes, Long Lake, Whitefish Lakes, and 
others—forms the setting for some of 
Minnesota's best-known resorts. East 
and south of Brainerd is Mille Lacs Lake, 
another resort center. When the 
French first entered the Upper Missis- 
sippi area toward the end of the 17th 
century they found many important 
Sioux towns on the shores of this lake. 
Both De Luth and Hennepin visited the 
principal Sioux village of Izatys. The 
lodges of present-day Indians are seen 
in numbers along the highways around 
the lake. 

In the Brainerd vicinity and for many 
miles to the south modern highways par- 
alleling the Mississippi to the east tra- 
verse a broad, sandy plain, marked by 
occasional groups of dunes. This Anoka 
sand plain, as it is known to geologists, 
was formed by wash from the Missis- 
sippi River as it pushed westward against 
the retreating Grantsburg sublobe of 
glacial ice. : 
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Crow Wing River: A short distance be- 
low Brainerd the Mississippi is joined 
by its first large tributary, the clear and 
beautiful Crow Wing, which drains a 
large area of forest, farm, and lake. 
Near its mouth one branch of the Red 
River trail, over which the squeaking 
oxcarts made their annual journeys be- 
tween Canada and the Twin Cities, 
crossed the Mississippi. Fur-trading 
posts and the vanished frontier town of 
Old Crow Wing were situated near the 
confluence of the two streams. 

Fort Gaines site: On the west bank of 
the Mississippi, about midway between 
the Crow Wing and Little Falls, stands 
the weathered ruin of an old brick pow- 
der magazine, all that remains to mark 
the site of Fort Gaines—tlater called 
Fort Ripley—a military post occupied 
between 1849 and 1878. 

Camp Ripley: An active military reser- 
vation where Minnesota’s National 
Guard receives its field training. 

Little Falls: A modern dam largely 
obscures the rapids in the Mississippi, 
once well-known landmarks to explorers 
and French voyageurs. A short distance 
northeast of the city is Hole-in-the- 
Day's Bluff, named for an Ojibway chief 
said to have been slain by his own people 
and buried on the summit. 

Charles A. Lindbergh State Memorial 
Park: This tract of 110 acres on the west 
bank of the Mississippi was dedicated by 
the State of Minnesota to the memory 
of Congressman Charles A. Lindbergh, 
who was associated with pioneer liberal 
movements in the State, and who was 
prominent in the Non-Partisan League 
and the Farm-Labor Party. The clap- 
board-covered cottage in which he lived 
for many years and which was the boy- 
hood home of his famous son, the “Fly- 
ing Colonel,” is preserved as a museum. 
The park contains one of the finest re- 
maining stands of virgin white pine and 
affords facilities for picnicking and hik- 
ing. 


Pike’s Fort site: Here on the sandy 
bluff overlooking the river, Lt. Zebulon 
M. Pike built a stockade for his explor- 
ing party during the winter of 1805-06. 

South of Little Falls existing roads, 
sometimes unpaved, enable the traveler 
to follow quite closely along the west 
bank of the Mississippi as far as Min- 
neapolis. Occasionally the tops of the 
sandy bluffs afford striking views of the 
blue river and the terraces—frequently 
wooded—which characterize the oppo- 
site bank. Although largely farmland, 
the country presents a diversified scene. 
In the spring the wildflower displays are 
outstanding. Occasional factories, dams, 
and crossings of tributary streams serve 
to give a pleasant variety to the land- 
scape. Sites of early trading posts and 
missions are reminders of the days when 
the upper Mississippi was a wild fron- 
tier. ° 

Sartell: A large pulp and paper mill 
is located directly on the riverbank here 
and probably would be open for inspec- 
tion by parkway travelers. 

St. Cloud: This prosperous city is the 
center of a famous quarrying region. 
The fine-grained granite found here has 
been used in the construction of some 
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of the most impressive public and pri- 
vate buildings throughout the Nation. 
A pioneer log cabin built by Balthasarr 
Rosenberger about 1855 is preserved in 
Riverside Park. 

Oliver H. Kelley house: On the east 
bank of the Mississippi about 3 miles 
south of Elk River is the former farm 
and home of Oliver Hudson Kelley, 
founder of the National Grange of the 
Order of Patrons of Husbandry. Now 
owned and maintained by the Grange, 
this property would enable parkway 
travelers to visualize the development of 
a typical Minnesota homestead into a 
prosperous present-day farm. Here is 
the outstanding site in the Nation for 
telling the story of the movement for 
farmer organization. 


Basic Problem: Business or Public Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 21, 1954 


Mr. BROYHILL, Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I take 
pleasure in including the following ar- 
ticle entitled “Basic Problem: Business 
or Public Service,” which appeared in 
the January 1954 issue of Nation’s Busi- 
ness. This article was written by Charles 
B. Coates and Robert L. L. McCormick, 
who are specialists in Government re- 
search: 

The last remnant of the Post Office De- 
partment's fleet of horse-drawn mail wagons 
Operates today in Philadelphia. One morn“ 
ing a year or so ago, a clocker for the Citi- 
zens Committee for the Hoover Report count 
ed some 30 wagons setting forth. 

Some of these horses have been elim!- 
nated since President Eisenhower was inau“ 
gurated. More are expected to go before long: 
But, as it is now, horse-drawn postal wagons 
still set out regularly on their appoin 
rounds—presumably without undue consid- 
eration for show, heat, or gloom of night. 

Throughout the Post Office Departmen 
much larger changes are getting under way— 
gradually. One cannot, however, be too hi 
on any new administration for not turning 
the Post Office Department upside dow 
After all, the Department is not just big 
It is gigantic. 

It has annual sales of $2,500 million, more 
than 500,000 employees, and 41,000 offices: 
It handles some 50 billion pieces of man 
year, a volume probably exceeding that 
all other postal services of the world com- 
bined. Going into the red at a rate of almost 
$2 million each working day, it also dw 
competition in that field. 

The new administration is certainly trý 
ing to clear away the administrative rubble 
left over from years of neglect. Certainly * 
new esprit, a desire for self-betterment, h 
been breathed into the organization, Never” 
theless, the administration has not yet cn 
talized fully on its opportunities. 

That the post office presents no easy prove 
lem either in policy or in management ~ 
clear when one looks to the size of the a 
mulated postal deficit of the past 8 y 
$3,800 million. 

Through efforts of the Appropriation® 
Committees and of the new Postmaster Ge? 
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eral (plus the transfer of some 880 million 
Of airline subsidy appropriations to the Civil 
Aeronautles Board), the 1954 deficit should 
be reduced to somewhere around 6400 
Million, 

To cut the deficit this far has been nosim- 
le task. To do away with it entirely will 
require two things: First, revision of basic 
Policies, and second, better management. 
Neither of these alone can eliminate it en- 
tirety, but at this juncture the end of the 
deficit no longer appears an unobtainable 
Boal. 

Except for this deficit, postal policy prob- 
lems would not arouse undue public con- 
troversy. 

But as it is, important segments of the 
Public have developed a series of vested inter- 
ests in the deficit, They include, among 
Others, residents of rural and outlying areas, 
some publishers, mail-order houses, weekly 
Newspapers, veterans’ organizations, mail 
advertisers, church groups, and transporta- 
tion companies. 

The new administration has made real 
forts to reduce the deficit by bringing some 
elements of it into balance, Although it has 
attained a good deal of success. the record 
la still “spotty.” The principal reason is that 
this administration and the Congress, like 
their predecessors, have not yet faced up to 

© most important question of all: 

Should the Post Office Department be re- 
Quired to break even? 

Until this question is answered, it will be 
ult for the administration to take a 
position on many policy questions. 

Subsidies give us a clear example. The 
Office is required to subsidize some types 

ot mall by rates which cause these items to be 
Sarried at a loss. How much of a loss applies 
any one class offers continuous subject 
tter for congressional argument, for the 
plents too often yield to the natural urge 
claim that “everybody gets it but me.” 
t May never be possible to obtain agreement 
an the facts regarding these subsidies. But, 
the administration is to reach some accept- 
le solution, it must first make a unified 
Onslaught upon the whole policy problem. 

Subsidies occur both in the costs and in 
the revenues which cause the deficit in the 
iirst place. Yet solutions in these two preg- 

t policy fields mainly lie beyond the power 
the Department. The Congress or agen- 
dles reporting to the Congress usually have 
the final say-so. Hence, the less firm the 
policy stand by the administration, the more 
tends to lie at the mercy of its adversaries. 
Abe new Postmaster General has vigorously 
tacked these two matters, but he has been 
has co to do so on a piecemeal basis. He 
bot Sought decreases in transportation costs 
by h by appealing to regulatory bodies and 
Seti devices as transferring certain cate- 
lines of mall from the railroads to the air- 
He has also sought to reduce the costs 
d major post offices and to cut down the 
Umber of uneconomic units, In this his 
“iccess has been considerable. 
tn respect to revenues he has done what 

Could on his own, and has presented his 
dae to Congress and before the Interstate 
qimmerce Commission. Rates he can con- 
Rog aey are being increased by $40 mil- 

Government agencies (even Congress) 

Me eins required to pay for their own mall. 
tra Interstate Commerce Commission has 
nted substantial increases in parcel post 

2. In Congress, a frontal attack on rate 

Cases was made—to no avall. 
G until the Eisenhower administration 
det „the Congress grab the principal policy 
tle—whether the post office is a business 
ont Subsidized public service—we will be 
tay fortunate if anyone comes up with a 

answer to the postal deficit. 
und Department has had a much freer 
in the management fleld. It has 
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brought in the task force of the first Hoover 
Commission, and has yigorously gone about 
installing that body's recommendations, 

Here its record is much better, While the 
savings have been modest, running perhaps 
to $20 million a year, economies of this type 
will tend to bear fruit in geometric progres- 
sion—as extended to additional post offices 
and field activities. 

Improvements, large and small, have been 
effected. Among them are these items: 

1. Fast division into regions under which 
41,000 postmasters will eventually cease to 
report directly to the Postmaster General. 

2. Monthly. instead of dally, audits of re- 
ports from 130,000 postal meters by depart- 
mental clerks, along with test audits. Sav- 
ings: $1 million a year. 

3. Termination of buying concrete mall- 
box posts from one supplier and shipping 
them all over the United States, Some 
transportation bills were six times the cost 
of the posts. 

4. Removal of hundreds of postal clerks 
from plants of the large publishers, and sub- 
stitution of accounting sampling techniques 
for their work. Savings: $1,500,000 a year. 

5. Elimination of heat-treating require- 
ments for body frames from truck specifica- 
tions. Saving $30,000 on 1 order for 100 
trucks, 

6. Replacement of uneconomical rural 
post offices by mobile units. 

This last promises some important gains, 
Political pressure in the past has multiplied 
the number of small post offices beyond all 
reason. Kentucky, for example, is the 36th 
State in area and 19th in population; yet it 
has more post offices than any other State 
except Pennsylvania. 

On the negative side, many things which 
the Hoover Commission and other experts 
have recommended remain undone. 

A few examples (aside from the Philadel- 
phia horses) are: 

1. The Department has scarcely moved for- 
ward at all on a program for making out- 
lying or suburban post offices in some 200 
areas become branches of central post of- 
fices—with large potential savings in ad- 
ministrative costs. 

2. Mounted carriers in suburban or out- 
lying areas have routes which almost univer- 
sally duplicate those of parcel-post-delivery 
carriers. 

3, In many cities, railway mall terminal 
operations and those of the city post offices 
go onside by side in the same building—each 
reporting to separate officials in Washington. 
The personnel are not interchangeable, wages 
and working conditions differ, and duplica- 
tion exists.” The Hoover Commission's recom- 
mendation for the consolidation or curtall- 
ment of términal operations remains un- 
touched. 

4. In this Department, with more than 
500,000 employees, only 9 career men are paid 
more than $11,800 a year, In some depart- 
ments hundreds of nonpolitical employees 
receive salaries in the $12,000-814,800 range. 

5. Some 41,000 postmasters, 32,000 rural 

mall carriers, and thousands of other posi- 
tions continue to be filled on a political 
basis. 
This last will call for the most courage of 
all. As far as the Post Office is concerned, 
the Federal Government has yet to recog- 
nize that the key to better management is 
better men. Every effort to get Congress to 
eliminate Senate confirmation of postmaster 
appointments has been beaten. The Post- 
master General has taken some eteps in the 
direction of a real merit system. But until 
the whole merit concept is fully accepted and 
fully applied, the postal service will never be 
first rate. 

The results so far make it clear that a 
new blood infusion has done the Department 
much good in managerial lines, but that it 
still has far to go in this direction, 
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With respect to policy, a national decisión 
must be reached on the fundamental ques- 
tion of the real role of the post office in our 
economy. Until the administration throws 
its whole weight behind the solution of that 
one, the Post Office Department will never 
be as efficient and economical us our citizens 
want it to be. S 


The United States Has Lost a Great Amer- 
ican With the Death of Will H. Hays 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 8, 1954 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I know 
that the House will regret today’s news 
of the death of Will H. Hays. 

The story of Will Hays is the story of 
America. Here is an example of the 
Middle West small-town boy who on his 
ability only rose from precinct commit- 
teeman to be the chairman of the Repub- 
lican National Committee and later 
Postmaster General. I grew up in Sul- 
livan, Ind., where Will Hays was born, 
came to stature, and died. My father 
and Will Hays started out as precinct 
committeemen together. When he was 
chairman of the Sullivan County Central 
Committee my father was secretary. 

I have known him from a small boy. 
Will Hays was the kindly and gracious 
gentleman for whom no favor was too 
much to do for any friend. 

He was not only the statesman, but one 
continually interested in the welfare of 
his community, his State, and his coun- 
try. Hewasa God-fearing man—a dea- 
con and moderator of the Presbyterian 
Church. During all of his time in Wash- 
ington he always managed to come back 
to Sullivan and to his church to take 
holy communion. 

Even when he was in Washington and 
later in the movie industry he always re- 
tained his friendly interest in Indiana 
and the early loves of his boyhood. 

The high morality which he had 
learned as a boy he carried with him into 
the movie industry where he was prin- 
cipally responsible for the cleaning up 
of the movie industry and bringing it 
greater respectability in the eyes of the 
public. In this job his ability and his 
integrity stood him well for he was never 
known to weaken on the matter of prin- 
ciple even when he was opposed by large 
segments of the industry. After his re- 
tirement he came back to Sullivan and 
retained his interest in his friends and 
the practice of law, which was his first 
love. 

I am sure that Will Hays will be 
missed, not only by his friends in this 
body and in Washington, but the many 
people whom he befriended throughout 
the United States. The loss of this kind 
of a man is always felt because he was 
thoroughly an American. 

Mr. Speaker, I am attaching herewith 
for the Recor», the editorial from to- 
day's Washington Daily News on the 
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death of the Will H. Hays, which tells a 
great deal about the high respect in 
which this man was held: 

WIL. H. Hays 

High- powered persuasiveness sums up best 
the qualities which carried Will Hays from a 
small-town Indiana boyhood to the czardom 
of a $2 billion industry—American movies. 

Mr, Hays died yesterday at his Sullivan, 
Ind., home at the age of 74, ending a pro- 
digious career that included politics, pub- 
licity, the profession of law, and policeman 
of Hollywood's screen morals. 

It is a tribute to this grassroots American 
with a Presbyterian-elder outlook that no 
Federal regulation or supervision of the mo- 
tion-picture industry bas ever been found 
necessary. The system of voluntary censor- 
ship that the famed “Hays Office” introduced 
has been sufficiently effective. 

Mr. Hays was once described, literally, as 
“the cat's whiskers of the movie industry“ in 
that the film producers relied on him to 
guide them through tight places and around 
dangerous corners the way a cat relies on its 
whiskers for approximately the same pur- 

8. 


He_held the job for 21 years. Against 
moralists who thought he was sometimes 
too liberal and against liberals who thought 
he was too moral, Will Hays needed only to 
turn on his persuasive personality to calm 
them. He won the respect of industry heads, 
the critics, and the mass of movie fans who 
to this day want a movie kiss no longer than 
the limit once decreed by the Hays office. 
America owes him an unpayable debt to the 
influence of decency and good taste he be- 
queathed to an industry which has such in- 
calculable effect on our manners and morals, 


On Course Again 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 8, 1954 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
would like to include the following edi- 
torials in the Recorp, one from the 
Christian Science Monitor of March 4, 
1954, and the other from the Washington 
Post of March 5, 1954: 

[From the Christian Science Monitor of 
March 4, 1954] 


On COURSE AGAIN 


Helmsman Eisenhower has once more got 
the ship of state back on its charted course. 
He has taken positive steps to maintain the 
rights of the executive branch, to reassert 
his party leadership, and to improve con- 
gressional investigations. 

Through his press conference statements 
he reminded the press and public of grave 
national problems, of his program for action 
to meet them, and of dangers in being di- 
verted by useless and unfortunate inci- 
dents. He did not mention Senator Mc- 
CarTuy by name, but there could be no mis- 
taking his target. i 

Those who want the President to wage per- 
sonal war on the junior Senator from Wis- 
consin will not be satisfied. But those who 
perceive that the issue of fair investigations 
is larger than any man and who appreciate 
the problem of team leadership facing the 
President will applaud the forthright steps 
he has taken. 1 
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These are not confined to the mild, imper- 
sonal press conference words, They include 
pressures he has brought on Republican 
leaders in Congress for more active measures 
to take responsibility for decent committee 
procedures, This newspaper has been driv- 
ing at Congress for such reforms since be- 
fore the war, and we welcome signs of action. 

These reforms should not be limited to bet- 
ter treatment of army officers. Nor to the 
ending of “one-man shows.” They should 
produce a code which embodies the Presi- 
dent's warning: “In opposing communism we 
are defeating ourselves if, either by design 
or through carelessness, we use methods that 
do not conform to the American sense of 
justice and fair play.” 

The President's measures went significantly 
further. They were reflected in the state- 
ment of Republican National Chairman Hall 
after an interview at the White House, Mr. 
Hall declared flatly that he “cannot go along 
with Senator McCartHy when he attacks 
others who are fighting communism just as 
conscientiously as he is.“ And he added that 
no one would believe American generals are 
soft on communism, 

The full meaning of this is only grasped 
if one remembers that the President weeks 
ago said Reds in Government should not be 
an election issue. Mr. Hall at that time took 
a different line, and shortly put the national 
committee behind the McCarthy “20 years 
of treason” speaking tour. He has now ap- 
parently decided it would be wiser to follow 
the President. 

Although possibly only a collateral opera- 
tion, the curbing of Scott McLeod's powers 
over personnel in the State Department con- 
stitutes a sharp counterattack against Me- 
Carthy influence. It is bound to look like an- 
other answer to the Senator's drive at the 
Army. £ 

Indeed, that drive has boomeranged seri- 
ously. The engagement is not finished, but 
as of today the seeming great victory engi- 
neered so slickly at the famous “chicken 
lunch” now looks distinctly like a setback. 
Secretary Stevens, however politically inex- 
perienced, has come out of it looking like 
an honorable man and a fair fighter. 

Moreover, the President, while conceding 
Army mistakes and frankly recognizing con- 
gressional investigative rights, has unequivo- 
cally affirmed his determination to support 
all officials who insist—as Secretary Stevens 
did—upon fair treatment of witnesses by in- 
vestigators. He has refocused attention on 
moral issues and a positive program. This 
course is the only one on which the bulk of 
Americans can unite, and it deserves active 
support. 


[From the Washington Post of March 5, 1954] 
RETREAT ON RULES 


Hope that the Republican policy com-- 


mittee of the Senate might bridle the men 
who are running amuck with the congres- 
sional investigative power appears to have 
been extinguished by a single wave of Sen- 
ator Fercuson’s hand. Last week the com- 
mittee ordered a study of proposed rules of 
fair procedure. As this coincided with Sen- 
ator McCarTny’s latest indulgence in in- 
quisition methods, it was naturally interpret- 
ed as a move toward the restoration of de- 
cency in all investigative procedure. But 
Mr. FERGUSON now says that the policy com- 
mittee will do no more than to suggest a 
pattern of conduct that the investigating 
committees can accept or reject. 

This is equivalent to the policy committee 
throwing up its hands in despair. As we 
noted the other day, the Mecanrur com- 
mittee already has an elaborate set of self- 
imposed rules. When the chairman's ire is 
aroused, these rules mean precisely nothing, 
The one hope of bringing irresponsible in- 


vestigators under control is for the Senate 
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and House to enact a code of fair procedure 
and then enforce it against all Members to 
whom the investigative power is entrusted 

The central vice of the existing practice 18 
that a mighty congressional power is being 
used for personal and partisan ends. Con- 
gress has an obligation to reestablish con- 
trol over this legislative device and to insist 
that it be used only in the national interest 
It can do this by forbidding 1-man inquisi- 
tions—by requiring a majority or at least a 
minimum of 3 members of the subcom- 
mittee to be present when any witness is ex- 
amined. It can do it also by requiring ma- 
jority committee action for the issuance 
subpenas. If, in addition, a code of fair pro- 
cedure were enforced by census or replace 
ment of any chairman who repeatedly vio- 
lated its provisions, Congress would once 
more be master of its own house. 

But there is no hope in asking the Inquis!- 
tors to discipline themselves. One might as 
reasonably ask a hurricane to change it® 
course. What is needed here is an exercis? 
of congressional power to curb the misuse 
that power. If the majority policy commit 
tee runs away from that responsibility, the 
hope of bringing order out of the present 
chaos will be very meager indeed. 


Repeal Poll Tax in Virginia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 21, 1954 


Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I should 
like to include the following letter re” 
ceived from one of my constituents, Mx. 
Charles W. Cobb, in which he exp 
his approval of the repeal of 
poll tax in the State of Virginia: 
ALEXANDRIA, VA., February 18, 1954. 
Dear CONGRESSMAN Broyui..: I und 
stand that the Virginia Legislature is con“ 
sidering a proposal to amend the State con- 
stitution by eliminating the poll tax. 
view of this, it should be noted that Vit" 
ginia is the only State on the Atlantic ses, 
board that still has a poll tax as a prerequi 
site for voting. And since Tennessee finis)” 
ed repealing its poll tax last November, Vi“ 
ginia is completely surrounded by Sta 
without a poll tax. It is interesting to no- 
tice that all the neighboring States border 
ing on Virginia cast a larger total yote f 
President in 1952 even though all but 
of them (North Carolina) has a smaller 
population than Virginia. Below is a tabu 
lation of figures taken from the World al 
manac showing the total vote for preside? 
tial candidates and the 1950 census po 
lation: 


Fenn 619, 689 3.318% 
Kentucky 3, 140 2 bn 
Maryland DA 074 2 MS oe 
Tennessee... Wg. 453 3, wI, * 
West Virginia 873, 648 2, 005, 


The blame for this disgraceful snowi” 
of Virginia lies squarely with the poll In 
and I hope you will urge your friends pen 
the Virginia Legislature to vote for, re 
of the poll tax. 
Yours, 
Cartes W. Coss, Ir. 
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An Appeal for Confidence in the Cause of 
‘America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 8, 1954 


to t. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
in extend my remarks, I wish to include 
there Appendix an editorial taken from 
Ne, March 4 issue of the Indianapolis 
es, one of the distinguished news- 
pers of my State. Its wisdom is well 
consideration: 


APPEAL ron CONFIDENCE IN THE CAUSE OF 
AMERICA 
bert has become the fashion in certain circles 
Uni and abroad to scold the citizens of the 
ted States for political immaturity. 
app charge and similar ones usually are 
teed in connection with international re- 
— This is partſcularly true during 
One periods when the Kremlin is staging 
Brion: its “peace” offensives. Watch for the 
tere ice to be intensified as the Geneva con- 
wae nears. 
ds are told by American news commen- 
and former British Prime Ministers 
World leadership was thrust upon us 
we were ready for it. 
are warned that we are an inherently 
We must guard against 
enkness, we are cautioned, lest we 
barn t the applecart“ or “burn down the 
to kill a few rats.” 
implication in all this is that we 
Tely upon the superior political wis- 
European nations which have bled 
lves a fish-belly gray in centuries of 
less, fruitless warfare, or that we should 
the vaunted sagacity of Asiatic na- 
hich have never yet been able to 
helr own internal problems. 
haredible as it may seem, this phony pitch 
Ving the desired effect on many Ameri- 
Coun There is a noticeable tendency in our 
terion, today toward an international in- 


Thay complex. 
N is not as it should be. 
let Al Smith, a wise American, used to say 
ket at the record. 
trespa See how politically immature, how 
u to nelly impetuous history has proved 
‘ete, be in comparison with some of our 
Nations, 
Wa, K a few questions. 
the — the Declaration of Independence and 
inma, nstitution the products of politically 
Whioi. 


We 
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ure minds? Or of penetrating minds 
aw far into the future and somehow 
bovernment elusive secret of successful sell- 


Detyucn® Monroe Doctrine a product of 
Whio, oity? Or of a shrewd appraisal 
hag ma rough most of two centuries has 
terrie result of maintaining the territorial 

Was ty ot the Americas? 
States the Civil War, or War Between the 
an irresponsible conflict to be classed 


tourh Or was it an honest and manly, 


W. 
Cuban die handling of the Philippine and 
Ponape Sstlong after the somewhat irre- 
wmaturitPanlh-Ameriean War evidence of 

às lt a or Social unenlightenment? Or 
ar evi high example that broke the back 

Colonialism in our own century? 
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Was the Treaty of Portsmouth which ended 
the Russo-Japanese War the product of 
American greenhorns? Or was it the prod- 
uct of the good offices of a Nation which 
held world respect as a clean-handed force 
for peace with freedom and justice? 

Was the war-breeding Treaty of Versallles 
the creature of irresponsible United States 
influence? Or was a great American Presi- 
dent who sought a century of Christian peace 
overruled by shortsighted, greedy, vengeful 
allies? 

Was the United States playing the part of 
an international ignoramus when it warned 
the world against Japanese aggression in 
1931? Or were the real ignoramuses those 
nations which closed their eyes to the mean- 
ing of Mukden? 

Was it the United States that kidded Itself 
into thinking “peace in our time“ had been 
purchased.by the sellout at Munich? Or did 
that delusion belong to a couple of other 
nations which now lecture us on our inter- 
national course and demand that we deal 
with the Devil? 

Unfortunately, our record of political ma- 
turity has been terribly spotty in the years 
since Munich, although there have been 
notable successes. 

There was, for example, the occupation of 
Japan and the peace treaty with that hum- 
bled nation. 

There was the Truman doctrine which 
saved Greece and Turkey when all was con- 
fusion and defeatism among our West Euro- 
pean and British allies. 

There was the European recovery plan, an 
historic instance of international generos- 
ity and farsightedness, however faulty its 
administration. 

There were the Berlin airlift, the North 
Atlantic Pact, and the European defense 
community concept. 

And there was our forthright, courageous 
rush to aid little Korea, a move undertaken 
before we could be sure our friends in the 
United Nations would go along. That the 
Korean crusade later degenerated into an 
unholy mess due to the wavering of our allles 
does not take away from the wisdom and 
genuine world-mindedness of the original 
intervention. 

Tt is true that we have made disastrous 
international errors in recent years, headed 
by the betrayal of China. But in almost 
every case of error we have been the victims 
of misguidance by our allies or the United 
Nations. 

As a whole, the record of American sagac- 
ity in international affairs through nearly 
2 centuries is one of the finest in history. 
Why, then, should we lack confidence in our- 
selves in this time of decision? 

The Geneva Conference will provide a 
mighty test of American self-confidence. 
British and French leaders already are doing 
everything in their power to soften our lead- 
ers in order to gain recognition and a United 
Nations seat for the barbarous Red China 
regime. The Kremlin seeks the same end. 

It is unthinkable that the United States 
should even consider recognition of the mass 
murderers of America’s sons, let alone dig- 
nify the question in formal councils, In- 
deed, the time has come for this Nation to 
give serious consideration to the withdrawal 
of recognition of all Communist conspiracies. 

Our allles and their mouthpieces in this 
country tell us we cannot do this or that 
because it would amount to going it alone. 
In the first place, doing what is right in 
the cause of liberty is not going it alone. It 
has the support of freemen throughout 
the world. And, in the second place, why 
should a confident America be afraid of being 
charged with going it alone? 

Millions of human beings, Including more 
than 1 million Americans, have died for the 


cause of liberty which the United States 
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espouses. They will have died in vain if we 
run from the prospect of danger and make 
suicidal deals with the bloody-handed en- 
emies of mankind. Unless our heritage of 
political wisdom and righteouness prevails 
in this hour of trial the councils of the heroic 
dead will pronounce our epitaph: “They 
weren't worth saving.” 


Fair Play in Committee 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 8, 1954 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I am including herewith two edi- 
torials, one from the New York Times of 
March 5, entitled “Fair Play in Com- 
mittee,” and the other from the Newark 
Evening News of March 4, entitled Jus- 
tice and Fair Play.” Both of these edi- 
torials point out the advisability of hav- 
ing Congress consider promptly the ade- 
quacy of the rules of our investigating 
committees. This problem is one which 
I brought to the attention of the House 
last week, and these editorials support 
the position which I took at that time: 
[From the New York Times of March 5, 1954] 

Fam PLAY IN COMMITTEE 


On Wednesday the President of the United 
States said he was glad to state that “Sen- 
ator KNowtanp has reported to me that 
effective steps are being taken by the Re- 
publican leadership to set up codes of fair 
procedures" for congressional investigating 
committees. 

On that same day the chairman of the 
Senate Republican policy committee, Mr, 
Fercuson, said that if any reforms were 
going to be made in procedure it was up 
to each individual committee to make them. 
More than that, it was up to each indi- 
vidual chairman to decide if he would even 
bring back to his own committee for dis- 
cussion such reforms as the policy group 
may see fit to recommend. (Incidentally, 
it hasn't recommended any yet.) And on 
top of all this the alleged majority leader, 
Mr. KNOWLAND, concurred in what Senator 
FERGUSON has said, pointing out that there 
could be no question of forcing a set of 
rules on a committee chairman. Either the 
President was misled by Mr. KNOWLAND or 
Mr. KNOWLAND hasn't a very clear concep- 
tion of effective steps * to set up codes 
of fair procedures. 

Under present circumstances both Houses 
of Congress owe it to themselves and to the 
country to take concrete steps to restore 
public confidence in the investigative proc- 
ess, which actually is one of the most im- 
portant of congressional functions, Many 
individual Senators and Congressmen un- 
derstand this need for reform, and some 
committees acting under their own steam 
have done something abouit it. But since 
the committees and committee chairmen 
that most need restraint are the ones least 
likely to impose it on themselves, it is the 
clear duty of each House to set up standard 
Tules of conduct. Neither partisan, polit- 
ical, nor personal considerations should be 
permitted to get in the way. If the Repub- 
licans miss this opportunity we believe they 
will regret it next November. 
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[From the Newark Evening News of 
March 4. 1954} 
JUSTICE AND Fam PLAY 


President Eisenhower, as was inevitable, 
has been forced to clarify his own position 
and the fundamental issues involved in the 
MeCarthy-Army conflict. In so doing, Mr. 
Eisenhower manifests an infinite capacity 
for patience. He resorts to no personalities, 
nowhere does he mention Senator MCCARTHY 
by name. But in his praise of General 
Zwicker specifically, and the military gen- 
erally, the President left no doubt as to 
whose methods do not conform to the Amer!- 
can sense of justice and fair play. Mr. Mc- 
Cartuy knows, and responds in typical Me- 
Carthy style. 

In rejecting personalities for issues, the 
President addressed himself to the heart of 
the latest McCartuy incident. The Presi- 
dent finds it impossible to support Secretary 
Stevens's initial order that Army officers re- 
fuse to respond for questioning by congres- 
sional committees. At the same time the 
President gives Mr. Stevens his unqualified 
support in his insistence upon fair treatment 
for any witness who may be called from the 
executive branch to testify. 

Throughout his statement, Mr. Eisenhower 
tried patiently to introduce dignity and re- 
etraint to this controversy. But obviously 
you can't send perfumed notes to the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin. How does he respond to 
dignity and restraint? By announcing that 
he intends to proceed as usual. All of which 
confirms the conclusion that you can't do 
business with Mr. McCagtny on any decent 
terms 


What is the alternative? Where is relief 
to be found from Mr. McCarruy and his 
methods? Who will check his divisive 
course, stop these useless and unfortunate 
incidents Mr. Eisenhower deplores? The 
President, who has a scrupulous regard for 
governmental divisions of authority, yester- 
day pointed to the obvious remedy: the Con- 
gress. He expects Republican Members, since 
they are the majority party and control the 
committee, to assume primary responsibility. 
The President's optimism is based on con- 
versations he has had with Senator Know- 
LAND, majority leader, on pending proposals 
for codes of fair procedures to govern con- 
gressional investigations. 

Maybe the Congress—the Senate specifi- 
eally—will vindicate the President's judg- 
ment and faith. There is, however, little 
enough to justify Mr. Eisenhower's expec- 
tations in the Senate’s dismal record of sub- 
mission to the demands and excesses of Mr. 
Mecanrur. No more, we should say, than 
the Republican record, in and out of Con- 
gress, supports the conclusion that party 
leaders will ultimately recognize their own 
responsibility and disavow the gentleman 
from Wisconsin. 


Under God 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES G. OAKMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 8, 1954 


Mr. OAKMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following sermon 
preached by Dr. George M. Docherty, 
New York Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
on Sunday, February 7, 1954: 

The famous city of Sparta was once visited 
by an ambassador from another kingdom. 
He expected to find this great city surrounded 
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by thick protecting walls; he was surprised 
when he saw no battlements at all. 

- “Where are the walls to defend the city?“ 
he asked of the King of Sparta. 

“Here are the walls of Sparta,“ replied the 
king, showing him his army of first line crack 
troops. 

Had this ambassador visited our United 
States today, he would also be surprised to 
find no wall around our cities. (I should 
think, as a matter of fact, it would be ex- 
tremely difficult even for American know- 
how to build a wall around Los Angeles.) 
And if our visitor were to ask the question, 
“Where is the defense of the Nation?“, he 
could be shown something of the awesome 
power of the mighty American Army. Navy, 
and Air Force; not to mention the enormous 
economic potential of the country. But the 
true strength of the United States of America 
lies deeper, as it lay in Sparta. It is the 
spirit of both military and people—a flaming 
devotion to the cause of freedom within these 
borders. 

At this season of anniversary of the birth 
of Abraham Lincoln, it will not be tnappro- 
priate to speak about this freedom, and what 
is called the American way of life. 

Freedom is a subject everyone seems to be 
talking about without seemingly stopping to 
ask the rather basic question, “What do we 
mean by freedom?“ In this matter, ap- 
parently, we all are experts. 

The world of Mr. Lincoln's day is un- 
believably different from this modern age. 
Yet there is a sense in which history is 
always repeating itself. The issues we face 
today are precisely the issues he spent his 
life seeking to resolve. In his day, the issue 
was sparked by Negro slavery; today, it is 
sparked by a militantly atheistic commu- 
nism that has already enslaved 800 million 
of the peoples of the earth, and now men- 
aces the rest of the free world. 

Lincoln, in his day, saw this country as a 
nation that was conceived in liberty and 
dedicated to the proposition that all men are 
created equal.” And the question he asks 
is the timeless, and timely, one—“whether 
that Nation, or any nation so concelved and 
so dedicated, can long endure.” 

I recall once discussing the “American 
way of life” with a newspaper editor. He 
had been using the phrase rather freely. 
When asked to define the phrase “the Amer- 
ican way of life,” he became very wordy 
and verbose. “It is live and let live; it is 
freedom to act,” and other such platitudes. 

Let me tell what “the American way of 
life” is. It is going to the ball game and 
eating popcorn, and drinking Coca Cola, and 
rooting for the Senators. It is shopping in 
Sears, Roebuck. It is losing heart and hat on 
n roller coaster. It is driving on the right 
side of the road and putting up at motels on 
a long journey. It is being bored with tele- 
vision commercials. It is setting off fire- 
crackers with your children on the Fourth of 
July. It is sitting for 7 hours to see the 
pageantry of the presidential inauguration. 

But, it is deeper than that. 

It is gardens with no fences to bar you 
from the neighborliness of your neighbor. 
It is the perfume of honeysuckle, and the 
sound of katydids in the warm night air of 
summer, when you go out into the garden, 
the children long ago asleep, and you feel 
the pulse and throb of nature around you. 
It is Negro spirituals and colonial architec- 
ture. It is Thanksgiving turkey and pump- 
kin pie. It is the sweep of broad rivers and 
the sea of wheat and grass. It is a view 
from the air of the confiux of muddy rivers 
and neat little excavations and columns of 
smoke that is the mighty Pittsburgh. It is 
canyons of skyscrapers in New York, and the 
sweep of Lakeshore Drive that is Chicago. 
It is the lonely, proud status of Lee on 
Gettysburg feld. It is schoolgirls wearing 
jeans and schoolboys riding enormous push 
bikes. It is color comics, It is the Sunday 
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New York Times. It is sitting on the porch 
of a Sunday afternoon, after morning church: 
rocking In a creeking wicker chair, It is 8 
lad and a lass looking at you intently in the 
marriage service. It is sickness and a home 
empty, quieted, and stilled by grief. 1. 
is the sound of the bell at the rallroad cross” 
ing, and children’s laughter. It is a solitary 
bugler playing taps, clear and long-noted 
at Arlington. 

And where did all this come from? 

It has been with us so long, we have to 
recall it was brought here by people wh? 
laid stress on fundamentals. They call 
themselves Puritans because they wished to 
live the pure and noble life purged of al! 
idolatry and enslavement of the mind, eve? 
by the church. They did not realize that i” 
fleeing from tyrany and setting up a neu 
life in a new world they were to be the 
fathers of a mighty nation. 

These fundamental concepts of life pad 
been given to the world from Sinai, Where 
the moral law was graven upon tables 
stone, symbolizing the universal application 
to all men; and they came from the Ne 
Testament, where they heard in the words 
of Jesus of Nazareth the living word of cod 
for the world. 

This is the American way of life. Lincol® 
saw this clearly. History for him was the 
Divine Comedy, though he would not 
that phrase. The providence of God w¥ 
being fulfilled. 

Wherefore, he claims that It is under Gos 
that this Nation shall know a new birth of 
freedom. And by implication, it is unde? 
God that “government of the people, by tb 
people, and for the people, shall not perlen 
from the earth.” For Lincoln, since G04 
was in His Heaven, all must ultimately 
right for his country. 

Now, all this may seem obvious, until 
sits down and takes these implications 
freedom really seriously. For me, it ¢ 
in a flash one day sometime ago when bee 
children came home from school. Alm ool 
casually, I asked what happened at sch 
when they arrived there in the morning: 
They described to me, in great detail and 
with strange solemnity, the ritual of 3 
salute to the flag. The children turn 
the flag, and with their hand acreos the 
heart, they repeat the words: 

“I pledge allegiance to the flag of 
United States and the Republic for w 
it stands: one nation, indivisible, with 
ery and justice for all.” ad 

They were very proud of the pledge: 
rightly so. 0 

I don't suppose you fathers would bas 
paid much attention to that as I did- 
had the advantage over you. I could Ust, 
to those noble words as if for the first 
You have learned them so long ago, use 
the arithmetic table or the shorter catechist 

sit 


ê 
ot 


the 
nich 
ub 


something you can repeat without real 

what it all really means. But I could eb 

down and brood upon it, going over es 
1114 


word slowly in my mind. 
And I came to a strange conclusion. 
was something missing in this pledge. r. 
that which was missing was the charac 
istic and definitive factor in the Amert ge 
way of life. Indeed, apart from the me 
tion of the phrase, the United Staten e- 
America, this could be a pledge of any 
public. In fact, I could hear little — 
covites repeat a similar pledge to their h 
mer-and-sickle flag in Moscow with ed; 
solemnity, for Russia is also a republic wi 
claims to bave overthrown the tyranny 
kingship. wr 
Russia also claims to be indivisible- 
Stalin admitted to Sir Winston Cb 
that the uniting of the peasants wWwas g- 
most difficult of all tasks. (He did not Mig 
tion the massacre of the 3 million Kun 
farmers in this blood-and-iron unificati? i! 
Russia claims to have liberty. Tou ui 
never understand the Communist mind u- 


| 
í 


It 
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You realize this aberration of their judgment. 
Marx, in his dialectic, makes it clear that the 
Communist state is only an imperfect stage 
toward world socialism. When that day 
Comes the state will wither away and true 
Socialism will reign forever. Utopia will have 
dawned. Until that day there must be per- 
Sonal limitations. As the capitalist state 
limits freedom in the day of war, so must the 
Workers of the world accept this form of re- 
Stricted freedom. Besides, claims Marx, trou- 
ble arises when you give men their unre- 
Stricted freedom. Human freedom always 
degenerates into license and gives rise to 
Breed and war. They might claim that their 
Servitude is perfect freedom.” 
Again the Communists claim there is Jus- 
tice in Russia. They have their law courts. 
y have their elections with universal suf- 
Trage. When pressed to the point, they will 
àdmit there is really only one candidate be- 
use the people are so unanimous about 
t way of life. 

They call their way of life “democratic.” 
One of the problems statesmen find in deal- 
‘ug with Russia is one of semantics, of defi- 
Ytion. Russia says she is democratic and 

are Facsist; we claim to be democratic and 
‘all Russia Communists. — 

What, therefore, is missing in the pledge 
or Allegiance that Americans have been say- 
lag on and off since 1892, and officially since 
W42? The one fundamental concept that 
‘oOmpletel y and ultimately separates Commu- 
ulst Russia from the democratic institutions 
this country. This was seen clearly by 
Wacon. Under God this people shall know 

hew birth of freedom, and “under God” are 
the definitive words. ‘ 
now. Lincoln was not being original in that 
ar ase. He was simply reminding the people 
r the basis upon which the Nation won its 
de dom. in its Declaration of Independence. 
~ Went back to Jefferson as he did in so 

ch of his thinking. Indeed, he acknowl- 
aes his debt to Jefferson in a famous speech 
45 vered at Independence Hall in Phila- 
Phila on February 22, 1861, 2 years before 
0 Gettysburg Address. All the political 
tiẹ ments IT entertain have been drawn from 
sentiments which originated and were 
dun to the world from this hall. I have 
Sent had a feeling politically that did not 
ly Ng from sentiments embodied in the Dec- 
ation of Independence.” 
yiten again to the fundamentals of this 
laration: 
W. We hold these truths to be self-evident, 
tay all men are created equal; that they are 
o ed by their Creator with certain un- 
8 rights; that among these are life, 
ty, and the pursuit of happiness,” 

At Gettysburg Lincoln poses the question: 
teat we are engaged in a great civil war, 
ty ts whether that nation, or any nation so 

Ceived and so dedicated, can long endure.” 
Wat is the text of our day and genera- 

also. 

che tragedy of the 19th century democratic 
bay lism, when nation after nation set up 
ty famentary forms of government, was that 
ta World convulsions shattered the Illusion 
ii t you can build a nation on human ideas 
— a fundamental belief in God's provi- 
Ns Crowns in Europe toppled, not be- 
hag of autocracy but because the peoples 

WIoet the vision of God. 

Mot 5 face, today, a theological war. 
My basically a conflict between two political 
— Thomas Jefferson's political 
“ate racy over against Lenin's communistic 
itor is it a conflict fundamentally between 
Aq, “conomic systems between, shall we say, 

Ms Smith's Wealth of Nations and Karl 

tt s Das Capital. 

— a fight for the freedom of the human 
dan ality. It is not simply man's inhu- 
alty to man. It is Armageddon, a battle 
tog’ gods. It is the view of man as it 

down to us from Judaio-Christian 


It is 
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civilization in mortal combat against mod- 
ern, secularized, godless humanity. 

The pledge of allegiance seems to me to 
omit this theological implication that is 
fundamental to the American way of life. 
It should be “One nation, Indivisible, under 
God.” Once “under God,” then we can define 
what we mean by “liberty and justice for all.“ 
To omit the words under God“ in the 
pledge of allegiance is to omit the definitive 
character of the American way of life. 

Some might assert this to be a violation 
of the first amendment to the Constitution, 
It is quite the opposite. The first amend- 
ment states concerning the question of reli- 
gion: “Congress shall make no law respect- 
ing the establishment of religion.” 

Now, “establishment of religion“ is a tech- 
nical term. It means Congress will permit 
no state church in this land such as exists 
in England. In England the bishops are 
appointed by Her Majesty. The church, by 
law, is supported by teinds or rent. The 
church, therefore, can call upon the sup- 
port of the law of the land to carry out its 
own ecclesiastical laws. What the declara- 
tion says, in effect, is that no state church 
shall exist in this land. This is separation 
of church and state; it ls not, and never 
was meant to be, a separation of religion 
and life. Such objection is a confusion of 
the first amendment.with the First Com- 
mandment. 

If we were to add the phrase “under the 
church” that would be different. In fact, it 
would be dangerous. The question arises, 
which church? Now,I could give good Meth- 
Odists an excellent dissertation upon the vir- 
tues of the Presbyterian Church, and show 
how much superior John Knox was to John 
Wesley. But the whole sad story of church 
history shows how, of all tyrants, often the 
church could be the worst for the best of 
reasons. The Jewish Church persecuted unto 
death the Christian Church in the first dec- 
ade of Christianity; and for 1,200 years the 
Christian Church ‘persecuted the Jewish 
Church. The Roman Church persecuted the 
Protestants; and the Protestants, in turn, 
persecuted the Roman Church; the Presby- 
terlans and the Eniscopalians brought low 
the very name of Christian charity, both in 
Scotland and America. It is not for nothing 
that Thomas Jefferson, on his tombstone at 
Monticello, claimed that one of the three 
achievements of his life was his fight for 
religious freedom in Virginia—that even 
above the exalted office as President of these 
United States. No church is infallible; and 
no churchman is infallible. 

Of course, as Christians, we might include 
the words under Jesus Christ“ or “under 
the King of Kings.” But one of the glories 
of this land is that it has opened its gates 
to all men of every religious faith. 

The word of welcome to these shores is 
epitomized on the Statue of Liberty: 


“Give me your tired, your poor, 


Your huddled masses yearning to breathe 


free, 
The wretched refuse of your teeming shore, 
Send these, the homeless, tempest tossed 
to me: 
I lift my lamp beside the golden door.” 


There is no religious examination on en- 
tering the United States of America—no per- 
secution because a man’s faith differs even 
from the Christian religion. So, it must be 
“under God“ to include the great Jewish 
community, and the people of the Moslem 
faith, and the myriad of denominations of 
Christians in the land. 

What then of the honest atheist? 

Philosophically speaking, an atheistic 
American is a contradiction in terms. Now 
don’t misunderstand me. This age has 
thrown up a new type of man—we call him 
a secular; he does not believe in God; not 
because he is a wicked man, but because he 
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is dialetically honest, and would rather walk 
with the unbelievers than sit hypocritically 
with people of the faith. These men, and 
many have I known, are fine in character; 
and in their obligations as citizens and good 
neighbors, quite excellent. 

But they really are spiritual parasites, 
And I mean no term of abuse in this. I'm 
simply classifying them. A parasite is an 
organism that lives upon the life force of 
another without contributing to 
the life of the other. These excellent ethical 
seculars are living upon the accumulated 
spiritual capital of Judaio-Christian civiliza- 
tion, and at the same time, deny the God 
who revealed the divine principles upon 
which the ethics of this country grow. The 
dilemma of the secular is quite simple. 

He cannot deny the Christian revelation 
and logically live by the Christian ethic, 

And if he denies the Christian ethic, he 
falls short of the American ideal of life. 

In Jefferson’s phrase, if we deny the ex- 
istence of the God who gave us life. How 
can we live by the liberty He gave us at the 
same time? This is a God-fearing nation. 
On our coins, bearing the imprint of Lincoln 
and Jefferson, are the words “In God we 
trust.“ Congress is opened with prayer. 
It is upon the Holy Bible the President takes 
his oath of office. Naturalized citizens, when 
they take their oath of allegiance, conclude, 
solemnly, with the words “so help me God.” 

This is the issue we face today: A freedom 
that respects the rights of the minorities, 
but is defined by a fundamental belief in 
God. A way of life that sees man, not as 
the ultimate outcome of a mysterious con- 
cantenation of evolutionary process, but a 
sentient being created by God and seeking 
to know His will, and Whose soul is restless 
till he rest in God.” 

In this land, there is neither Jew nor 
Greek, neither bond nor free, neither male 
nor female, for we are one nation indivisible 
under God, and humbly as God has given us 
the light we seek liberty and justice for all. 
This quest is not only within these United 
States, but to the four corners of the globe 
wherever man will lift up his head toward 
the vision of his true and divine manhood. 


Highway Program Inadequate 
SPEECH 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 8, 1954 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, the au- 
thorization for highway purposes pro- 
posed in this bill (H. R. 8127) is not 
adequate. Years of neglect, much of it 
caused by war and defense expenditures, 
have left our roads dilapidated, danger- 
ous, and inadequate from many stand- 
points. Further delay in attacking the 
problem in a bold, effective way cannot 
be justified. For a nation on wheels, a 
highly industrialized nation, to longer 
tolerate our highway deficiencies is in- 
excusable. 

This Nation should be criss-crossed 
with broad, safe, smooth, modern high- 
ways. Even now, to bring our highways 
up to reasonable standards will require 
years of vigorous effort. Obviously fur- 
ther delay means drifting toward avoid- 
able highway dangers and possible de- 
fense calamity. 
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Our civil defense authorities are now 
beginning to feel that their previous pro- 
gram of “duck and cover” is being made 
untenable by the increasing destructive 
power of nuclear weapons. Can anyone 
here imagine what would happen if our 
large city populations had to be quickly 
moved to the country? The chaos, con- 
gestion, and confusion would be a sorry 
and sad testimonial to our failure to 
build adequate highways. We would pay 
in lives then for our failure to spend 
dollars now. 

We are presently reducing the size of 
our Army and planning to keep it, in- 
sofar as possible, here in the States, as 
a strategic reserve. We hope to some- 
what offset the size of our Army by em- 
phasis on mobility. This necessary mo- 
bility would be closer to actuality if we 
had modern highways. For instance, 
out in California, one inadequate trans- 
Sierra highway would prove a most haz- 
ardous bottleneck to movements in or 
out of central California, including the 
crowded and highly strategic bay region. 
Added to this overall lack of good high- 
ways must be added the inadequacy of 
military access roads. This was called to 
my attention last year by the Depart- 
ment of Defense. 

We are in a period of increasing un- 
employment. There is talk of trying to 
reverse the trend by construction of pub- 
lic works, No public works could be more 
sensible or useful than highways to get 
America out of the traffic jam. 

The great Hearst newspapers, in an 
article of March 6, written by Mr. John 
A. O'Brien, have estimated that this 
proposed program is $1,900,000,000 short 
of our minimum requirement to merely 
start on a 10-year highway plan. Mr. 
O’Brien quoted President Eisenhower, 
where on several occasions he indicated 
cognizance of the need for a greately ex- 
panded highway program. I should like 
to include Mr. O'Brien's ably written 
article at this point in the RECORD: 
[From the Los Angeles Examiner of March 

7, 1954] 

Roap Burs Far To Meer Crisis OUTLINED 
By I«xe—Measures Faru 81,900,000,000 
SHORT or NATION’S Nexps 

(By John H. O'Brien) 

WASHINGTON, March 6—A review of the 
statements of President Eisenhower on high- 
ways not only demonstrates his understand- 
ing of the Nation's congestion crisis, it also 
demonstrates the inadequacy of the Federal- 
aid highway bill supported by his adminis- 
tration. 

The President's first statement concerning 
highways was printed in the Hearst news- 
papers of October 26, 1952, when he was a 
candidate for the office to which the Ameri- 
can public elected him by a landslide vote. 

The statement was a lengthy one, and in 
it the President showed a keen awareness of 
the obsolescence of our streets and roads; 
the congestion around cities, and, in his 
words, the “appalling problem of waste, 
death, and danger.” 

MILITARY VIEWS 

He looked at the problem, too, with the 
eyes of a military man. 

“More than at any time in history, modern 
roads are necessary to defense and traffic is 
an interstate problem of concern to the Fed- 
eral Government.” 

In stating his own solution to the prob- 
lem. the President spoke in general terms. 
He said: 
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- “By intelligent leadership and wise plan- 
ning, an integrated program can be devised 
within the ability of the people to pay the 
cost." 

TAX REQUEST 

A year after he took office, the President 
on January 7, 1954, referred to highways in 
his state of the Union message. . 

He asked that the Federal gasoline tax be 
kept at 2 cents “so that maximum prog- 
ress can be made to overcome present inade- 
quacies in the interstate highway system.” 

The tax was to be reduced automatically 
to 1½ cents next April 1. Congress has 
demonstrated its undoubted intent to retain 
the full tax. 

Shortly thereafter, a bill written by Rep- 
resentative MCGREGOR, Republican, of Ohio, 
chairman of the House Subcommittee on 
Roads, was introduced calling for the annual 
authorization of $875 million in Federal aid 
to highways. 

The author of the bill said it had adminis- 
tration support, and this has never been 
questioned. 

At a White House press conference a few 
days later, the President was asked what 
he thought should be the amount of Fed- 
eral aid. 

An aide handed him a slip of paper, and 
the President replied that it ought to be 
$800 million. It developed in subsequent 
discussion that the aide had written $825 
million on the slip of paper, but that the 
President had cut it down by $25 million to 
be on the conservative side. 

It thus became apparent that the admin- 
istration favored a bill authorizing some- 
where between $800 million and $875 million, 
with the larger figure actually incorporated 
in an administration bill, 

On January 28, the President submitted to 
Congress the Economic Report of the Presi- 
dent, a 225-page book. 

On page 104, under a subhead reading 
“Need for Public Works,” the President 
wrote: 

“The largest current requirement for pre- 
dominantly State and local facilities is 
streets and roads.” 


CITES NEEDS 


“It has been estimated that an annual ex- 
penditure of 63% billion would be required 
for 10 years to eliminate the existing back- 
log for federally aided systems and another 
one to two billion dollars for other roads 
and streets. 

“In the meantime, many roads now ade- 
quate would need to be improved as traffic 
increases, or rebuilt because of normal wear, 
adding over $1,500,000,000 of construction 
annually, while maintenance costs would 
average another $1,700,000,000. 

“Thus, the total annual expenditure re- 
quired to provide an adequate road system 
within a decade is apparently over $8 bil- 
non, which compares with a current outlay 
of about $5 billion.” 

To meet the needs of the Federal-ald 
road system alone, as the President wrote, 
requires the annual expenditure for 10 years 
of $3,500,000,000. 

BILLS LAG 


The administration bill calls for the spend- 
ing of $875 million, and with matching funds 
required from each State would bring the 
total to something like $1,600,000,000. 

The need: $3,500,000,000. 

The solution: $1,600,000,000. 

The gap between need and solution: 
$1,900,000,000. 

Thus the gap is larger than the solution. 

Since all of the foregoing information 
comes from administration sources, it bears 
Out the conclusion reached in the. first para- 


graph: 

That the statements demonstrate the 
President's awareness of the scope of the 
problem and the inadequacy of the admin- 
istration’s solution, 
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Shall We Sell Congress to the Highest 
Bidder? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 8, 1954 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks, 
include the editorial appearing in th® 
Capital Times, of Madison, Wis., of Feb- 
ruary 15, 1954, entitled “Is Next Congress 
To Be Knocked Down to Highest Bid- 
der?” The editor of this paper is to 
be congratulated for recognizing the im- 
portance of the action recently taken by 
the Republican National Committee to 
raise the sum of $3,800,000 for campaign 
purposes during the next election of Re, 
publican candidates for the Congress of 
the United States. Of course it is need 
less for me to say there will be 
millions of dollars more spent direc 
or indirectly by those interested in the 
Republican candidates for the House 
next fall. We are well aware, as a re“ 
sult of past experiences, that many cor 
porations engaging in political action in 
support of the Republican candidates ari 
avoiding the Corrupt Practice Act. BU 
under guise of advertising which is noth 
ing but political advertising they can ® 
the same time make deductions from thi 
corporation returns on the ground th® 
these are advertising expenses. 
type of partisan regulations “kills tw 
birds with one stone,” engaging in acti¥ 
partisan politics with the corporatio? 
and stockholders funds and charg 
the expenditures to business expense? 
thereby reducing the amount of corpors 
tion income taxes. 1 

I thoroughly agree with the editoris 
“It appears that the Government o 
more is to be placed on the auction plock 
and knocked down to the highest bi 
der.” Of course the highest bidder p 
the contributor to the amazingly er 
fund that is being raised, and the 4 
greater amount they will indirec 
spend in the attempt to buy the coming 
election. 


As far as the National House of Repro l 


sentatives is concerned, for all prac the 
purposes, the question as to whether bes 
National House of Representatives £ or 
Democratic or Republican next fall in 
be determined by the election results p 
from 100 to 120 close districts Aron 
out the country. The Democratic ule 
tional Committee, with what li not 
money it had, for example, could the 
help one Democratic candidate for 952 
House or Senate in the campaign in 1 10" 
It may have very little money to # 
cate to the Democratic candidate. 
these 100 to 120 close districts in 19% 
Naturally what money the Democrs se 
Party has will be concentrated in tue 
districts because the control of the Ho 
will depend on the outcome. It is One 
natural that the Republicans will do 
same. Neither party will just be m safe 
contributions to their nomince in a, os 
or certain district. It therefore doncan 
in a political sense that cach Repub 
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Candidate for the National House of Rep- 
resentatives in these closely contested 
cts to wit: From 100 to 120 in the 
Country would receive at least $30,000. 
the editorial there is a question, Do 
ey not become the chattel of the in- 
ests that paid $10,000 per head to get 
em elected? It is only natural that 
ey are going to be grateful to those in- 
But in the coming election it 
dns . — $10,000 per head but $30,000 
ead, 
Shortly after the announcement ap- 
of the attempt to raise this huge 
amount, which can only be for the pur- 
ha of buying elections, I stated in a 
tional radio broadcast that “this was 
Ngerous situation to have in a de- 
fo acy—the raising of large amounts 
Mas oe purpose of buying elections.” I 
this Want those who will contribute to 
Hoe fund, and who does so in viola- 
Clee of the law, to know that with the 
of tion of a Democratic House next fall, 
eat hich I am confident, that an investi- 
W will be made to ascertain the 
te Above all, we must keep the Na- 
trom p pales and local elections free 
chase. 
qe cllowing is the editorial from the 
coma Times, which I commend to my 
eagues: 
1s Nexr Concress To Br KNOCKED Down TO 
HIGHEST BIDDER? 

Despite the moral crusađe that was 
it poised in the last presidential campaign, 
be that Government is once more to 
need on the auction block and knocked 
hag toi the highest bidder. Announcement 
tance n made in Washington that the fi- 
nim ee of the Republican National 
9 to ttee has made plans to spend $3,800,- 
Thie eject a Republican Congress next fall. 
tor p um is twice the amount that was spent 
losa Publlean candidates for Congress in the 


Wharton. 
urg ae does this figure out per head? There 
G Members of the House, all up for re- 
ate. u. There are 96 Members of the Sen- 
tor reo ne-third of these Senators will be up 
Comm ection. But the Republican National 
the „ittee will not spend much money in 
Southern States that have been solidly 
tic since the Civil War. There are 
congressional] seats in these States 
the Republicans will not challenge. 
Will be approximately 368 seats in the 
on the House which the Republicans 

or. 
iding $3,800,000 by 308 gives you the 
$10,326 which will be the average spent 
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ETA 
H 


that tel, candidate. The committee admits 
m tuttele vision will play an important part 
tion ture elections and that the cost of televi- 


tore comes high. When it costs 
hoy, maan $10,000 to win a sent in Congress, 
die nuch representation are the little peo- 
Ran ne to get in Congress? The ordinary 
Serve bis Wants to be independent and pre- 
the Hox integrity by honestly representing 
Any aa interests against private interest 
theret end $10,000 to be elected. Are we not, 

dre. establishing a practice under 
: emuldates tor public office will mort- 
10.099 selves to the crowd that will spend 
non? per head to bring about their elec- 
that not becom 


men. so elected, free men? Do 
— id 
Y ? 


e the chattel of the Interests 
$10,000 per hcad to get them 
Roney peg. think that $3,800,000 is a lot of 
mè Ran Pend to bring about the election 
at bopudlienn Congress. It is chicken 
weden dea as compared with the huge 
ent that will be received on this in- 
kante tn by the powerful financial and eco- 
bic, Tests that contribute to the Re- 
Campaign kitty. 
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Businessmen Back Farmers in Dairy Fight 
With Secretary Benson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 8, 1954 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, there 
seems to be a widespread impression 
that agitation for continuance of the 
present parity system on dairy products 
is just a lot of noise made by a few highly 
vocal farmers. Such is not the case. In 
my State, for instance, the businessmen 
woke up a long time ago to the fact that 
when the farmer is prosperous, and re- 
ceiving a fair price for his goods, the 
whole country is better off. As just one 
example of the feeling of the overwhelm- 
ing majority of businessmen in North 
Dakota, I submit this letter from the 
chamber of commerce at Gackle, N. Dak. 
I urge my colleagues to note especially 
the reference to the drop in sales-tax 
receipts, an indication of problems al- 
ready besetting the farmers: 

CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Gackle, N. Dak. 


Hon. UsHER L. BURDICK, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE BURDICK: At the last 
regular meeting of our chamber of commerce 
considerable discussion was held on the pro- 
posed drop in parity of dairy products which 
is to go into effect on April 1. 

Our chamber of commerce is made up of 
men who are in business in this community 
or are employed in some business here. We 
are all very interested in agriculture and 
agricultural prices, as anything that is good 
for the farmer is good for us, and anything 
that will give the farmer less money to spend 
will affect us adversely, We are as inter- 
ested in seeing that the farmer gets a fair 
price for his produce as the farmer is. In 
the past 2 years we have seen the farmer 
suffer two near crop failures and a terrific 
reduction in the price of cattle. Now, with 
the proposed 15-percent cut in parity on 
dairy products we fee] that this is more than 
the average farmer can bear. Most of the 
farmers in this community are dependent 
on their cream checks to meet their every- 
day living expenses, and a cut in this price 
on their cream will mean that these farmers 
in this small community will have from 
$15,000 to $20,000 less to spend each year. 

Just yesterday the Fargo Forum published 
a list of the towns and cities In the State 
and the sales-tax receipts from each town 
and city reporting. In our town alone there 
was a drop of $5,000 in sales-tax collections, 
which is a drop of $250,000 in sales, This 
drop in sales was due mainly to the crop 
failures and a drop in cattle prices which I 
mentioned previously. 

We feel that if a reduction is necessary 
in the parity on dairy products this cut 
should be a gradual one. If the expenses 
of the farmer would go down in proportion 
to the 15-percent cut in parity we would not 
feel that this cut was unjustified, but ex- 
penses remain at the same high level that 
they have held the past few years. Feed still 
remains up in price, labor has not gone down, 
and living costs for the farmer remain as 
high as they have been in the past 2 or 3 
years. 

We of the Gackle Commercial Club request 
that you do everything in your power to see 
that this proposed decrease in parity on 
dairy products not be placed in effect or 
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that the decrease in parity prices be a grad- 
ual one rather than a 15-percent lump cut. 
Sincerely yous, 
Norman MARTIN, 
Secretary, 


Where Fault Lies 


EXTENSIGN OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 8, 1954 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I am inserting into the Recorp an 
editorial appearing in the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat of February 28, 1954, 
commenting upon an excellent speech 
delivered in St. Louis by our former col- 
league Albert Cole, now Housing Admin- 
istrator, on the subject of public housing. 

It is important, if we are to solve the 
troublesome social problems of our day, 
that we analyze with more accuracy the 
parts that private enterprise, local, State, 
and Federal Government must play in 
these solutions. 

The editorial follows: 

WHERE FAULT LIES 


When Albert Cole spoke here on public 
housing the other day the moral of his 
speech could be summed up in a few wise 
words. Namely, that an ounce of preven- 
tion is worth a pound of cure. 

Washington realizes, he said, that it must 
step into the battle to save our cities from 
slums. And the administration knows, he 
added, that it must help pay for low-cost, 
public housing to shelter families who are 
made homeless when city slums are torn 
down. : 

At the same time, he stated bluntly that 
American cities are breeding new slum areas 
as fast as the old are cleared out. And he 
put the blame where it belongs—on the 
cities themselves, 

St. Louis offers an excellent case history. 

In 1946 veterans of World War II erected 
a pup tent on the lawn of the city hall. 
Johnny is marching home, they said, but he 
has no home to march to. The pup tent, 
they added, is a symbol of the kind of sleazy 
quarters that veterans might then expect to 
get in St. Louls. 

Under pressure, the board of aldermen en- 
acted an emergency housing act that opened 
the city's residential areas to roomers. But 
the ordinance was passed only after many 
St. Louisans warned that it held great dan- 
ger to the city. 

Thus, Harland Bartholomew, the dean of 

city planners, cautioned the aldermen that 
the enforcement problem would be beyond 
anything you realize. And Attorney Thomas 
W. White predicted that the bill would 
create new blighted areas worse than the dis- 
ease it hopes to cure. Furthermore, he add- 
ed, it will undermine property values. and 
it will be virtually impossible to stamp out 
roominghouse operations, once the city lets 
the bars down. 
- Men like Bartholomew and White were 
right. Today there are whole areas of St. 
Louis in which the FHA won't insure a home 
mortgage, and the banks won't write one. 
The reason is that the neighborhoods have 
been invaded by lodging houses, Prudent 
investors know that this is one of the un- 
mistakable signs that a residential district is 
on the skids. 

When the emergency housing act was 
passed, it was supposed to expire in June 
1947. But board of aldermen has extended it 
every year. It is still on the books, 
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The aldermen and the voters who elect 
them, have also played fast and loose with 
St. Louis“ model zoning law. 

Just last week these guardians of the city’s 
welfare overrode the mayor's veto of two spot 
zoning bills. The present board is setting a 
new high for this kind of legislation that 
caters to special interests. 

Yet the chairman of the city plan com- 
mission, who is a veteran St. Louis real 
estate man warned them of this folly. 

“As a realtor,” Chairman Saul Dubinsky 
said, “I can tell you that spot zoning does de- 
preciate adjoining property values, does de- 
moralize the surrounding neighborhood, and 
will have an adverse effect on the economic 
stability of our community.” His warning 
fell on deaf ears. 

When cities, including St. Louis, run to 
Washington for a Federal handout, they 
should remember the Biblical admonition. 
Physician, heal thyself. 


Grassroots Letter on Congressional Pay 
Raise and Farm Parity Deserves Atten- 
tion of the Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. USHER I. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 8, 1954 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, I have 
literally hundreds of letters in my office 
on the issues of a pay raise for Con- 
gressmen and parity for farmers. I de- 
sire to submit today, however, just one 
letter which clearly expresses the 
thoughts of the many persons who have 
written me from all over the country on 
these vital questions. I especially com- 
mend the letter to those who have been 
so enthusiastic in their support of a con- 
gressional pay raise, and have boosted 
the farm program as proposed by Sec- 
retary Benson. The letter follows: 

FLAXTON, N. Dax., March 1, 1954. 

Dran Mr. Burdick: I received your letter 
and Congressman Comments from CONGRES- 
SIONAL Record of January 20, 1954—I was 
glad to receive it and your sane and sensible 
thoughts and ideas of Congressmen getting 
such an outrageous increase in salary. What 
would happen if the farmer or any other 
class of labor would get an increase of 120 
percent in salary? What would happen, can 
you tell me? Why is a Congressman any 
better than a farmer or any other class 
of labor? What has a Congressman invested 
in his job? A farmer has to invest thou- 
sands of dollars to be able to carry on his 
job at all. I am farming 800 acres, or own 
800 and I presume actually farm a little 
more than 600 of it. I think I have between 
$20,000 and $25,000 in machinery and invest 
more each year besides the upkeep and gaso- 
line and all other expenses and repairs. 
And what expenses and what machinery out- 
side of a car does a Congressman have to buy? 
Our prices are going down each day and 
year. Why should a Congressman and mem- 
bers of the Federal courts have any more 
right to raise their wages so abnormally and 
set their own wages than we farmers have 
to raise the price for everything we raise and 
sell. If they have lived substantially on 
$12,500, why should they be given $15,000 
more to lay away or spend on something 
they don't need * * * while millions can- 
not get a job at all. And the overburdened 
taxpayer must pay more taxes to pay these 
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oversalaried Congressmen and the jobless 
and the aged and disabled, while these few 
hogs are getting more than double pay. 
Thinking us dumb farmers don't know any 
better than to pay it. We know better, all 
right, but we are helpless and stuck with 
it. We don't ask for more than double pay, 
We only ask for a parity price so we can 
exist and stay on our farms instead of let- 
ting those people in Washington get every- 
thing and us nothing. 

My health is poor. Can't do any work 
myself and farm wages are too high to hire 
and come out on top. Of course, it is only 
about one-eighteenth of what Congressmen 
want, but at that, if crops are poor and prices 
way down as old Benson and Ike wants, we 
will go broke. I have not made as much net 
profit in 50 years as them boys in Washington 
want (salary) for 2 years. 

Yours truly, 
Henry Bence and Don, 


Dulles’ Job at Geneva 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


> OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 8, 1954 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my reniarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
from the Washington Evening Star of 
Friday, March 5, 1954: 


Duties’ Jos ar GeNevA—He Witt Have To 
Watk ON A TIGHTROPE IN RECONCILING 
UNITED StTares-FRENCH Views 


(By Constantine Brown) 


Secretary Dulles will have to walk a very 
tight rope at the forthcoming Geneva Con- 
ference. He will have to reconcile the 
French desire to pay any price short of ac- 
tual surrender to terminate the war in In- 
dochina and the determined opposition in 
this country to recognition of Communist 
China, 

On the eve of his departure for the Inter- 
American Conference at Caracas the Secre- 
tary of State had several private talks with 
leading Senators and Representatives of both 
parties. He was informed by these men, 
friendly to him personally, that his own 
position and that of his party will be seri- 
ously threatened if he budges at Geneva 
from the position of no recognition of the 
Reds or yields on their admission to the 
United Nations, 

Mr. Dulles was also reminded that the 
Senate agreed only after the personal in- 
tervention of President Eisenhower last sum- 
mer to drop a resolution placing that body 
on record as demanding withdrawal of the 
United States from the U. N. if Red China 
were admitted, 

The Chief Executive urged the Senate 
leaders not to adopt that resolution prema- 
turely lest it might handicap our interna- 
tional relations, But the President is said to 
have added that if the U. N. yields to the 
urgings of the U. S. S. R. and some major 
powers to admit the Peiping regime he would 
himself give the green light to the Senate. 
The Senate could then cut off all appropria- 
tions for our participation in the U. N. 

The withdrawn resolution was replaced by 
one expressing the sense of Congress in op- 
position to admission of Red China into the 
U.N. It was approved unanimously by both 
Houses. 

Mr. Dulles received no congratulations for 
accepting the Soviet demand to meet with 
the Chinese Communists on April 26 at Ge- 
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neva. His arguments that we ourselves had 
5 at one time that Geneva be the 
site for a political conference with the ag- 
gressors in Korea was not well received. 
There was nothing wrong with that, he was 
told. But why agree to discuss the Indochina 
question at a gathering intended to settle 
only a limited objective—peace and unifica- 
tion of Korea through free elections? 

It was pointed out that in all likelihood 
the Asiatic states bordering the territory will 
ask to be present. Besides Indochina’s imme- 
diate neighbors—Burma and Siam—there 1$ 
no doubt in anybody’s mind that India and 
Indonesia will demand to be represented. 
What will our position then be in the midst 
of these Asiatic nations? 

At present we are helping France with 
money and equipment, and not the states of 
Indochina union, in the struggle against the 
Viet Minh Communists. Officially, we are 
helping one of our western allies to combat 
Red encroachments, A conference at Ge- 
neva as suggested by us last fall was to be the 
sequel to the agreements reached at Pan- 
munjom. But the Panmunjom negotiations 
broke off without result. 

At Geneva the Korean problems may be 
shoved aside, as the questions of Germany 
and Austria were at Berlin. And the 
may be stacked against us by the anxiety 
our western allies to solve their own prob- 
lems by the admission of China into the 
U. N. It will be hard to reconcile such 3 
development, insofar as the American people 
are concerned, with past flamboyant decla- 
rations that we would never permit an ag“ 
gressor to shoot his way into the U. N. 

Mr, Dulles’ argument that another cabinet 
crisis would have occurred in France if he 
had ignored the French Government's ple® 
to accept Soviet Foreign Minister Molotov’s 
demand for an Asiatic conference at Geneva. 
Was not favorably received. Neither was the 
explanation that French Foreign Minister 
Bidault had to be rewarded for his stand to 
preserve the unity of the West against the 
Soviet attempts to divide the allies. 

Reports from Paris indicate that little 
progress has been made toward ratificatio? 
of the European Defense Community. The 
opposition to German rearmament in the 
National Assembly remains as strong as be“ 
fore the Berlin conference, The Laniel* 
Bidault administration has made only a feu 
converts among the French legislators, An 
these few demand that a solution to per 
the orderly withdrawal of French forces fro™ 
Indochina must be found before they decid? 
to vote for ratification of the EDC, 

The Moscow-Peiping axis is willing to or- 
der the Vietminh forces to cease figh 
only if Red China is accepted into the 
U. N. This was the principal reason fot 
8 intervention in the Korean ye 
and for the strong support given by t 
Kremlin to the Asiatic aggressors. It is said 
by those who attended the informal con- 
versations with Mr. Dulles that he has been 
warned that any yielding on this matter 
would be regarded by Congress as the 
spectacular diplomatic defeat this countY 
has ever suffered. 


Foreign Policy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 
OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 5, 1954 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. M. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re: 
marks, I am including a timely edi 
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from the Milwaukee Sentinel on the 
Subject of foreign policy: 
Fonte Policy 


It has become increasingly customary for 
the Secretary of State to hie himself to the 
radio to explain the shifts and changes or 
Jen the permanencies of our foreign policy 
Slrectly to the people. This is open diplo- 
Macy after the event. Nevertheless, it is a 
Pd gain over the secret diplomacy of 

theran and Yalta which has done so much 
damage to this country. 

That the Berlin Conference was at best a 
Negative victory is apparent from Secretary 

es address. This is the highlight on 

At subject: 

It is a tragedy for the peoples of Ger- 
Many that Germany and Berlin must remain 

‘vided; and for the people of Austria that 

vey remain occupied and economically ex- 
Potted, It can be said, however, to the 
weal honor of these peoples, that they 
ane not have had us do other than we 

What is bothering the American people 
mert is not the Berlin Conference, which 
they discounted long ago, but the forth- 
fo. ung Geneva Conference which augurs, 
Or the United States, definite perils. Mr. 
Dulles assauges the fears of the American 
People in these words: 3 

I had told Mr, Molotov, flatly, that 1 
Would not agree to meet with the Chinese 
sgmmunists unless it was expressly agreed 
te, Put in writing that no United States 

ition would be involved.“ 
the is would not be good enough, because 
by danger lies not in American recognition 
ch in the possibility of the Communist 
Natnese shooting their way into the United 
tions. In that body, they could do great 
a ef. Their yery presence would mean 

Worldwide acknowledgment of the defeat 
layne United States and the diplomatic iso- 
en of this country, Therefore, it is of 
this Utmost importance that Dulles made 

Statement with sharp finality: 

“That explains our nonrecognition of the 
to nm unist regime and also our opposition 

* admission to the United Nations. 

adhered to that position without com- 
onuse. It is that position that is reflected 
the final Berlin Conference fesolution. 
wi er that resolution the Communist regime 
Us, not come to Geneva to be honored by 
der but rather to account before the bar of 

Id opinion.” 
und is the record and the policy, so clearly 
ing piataly stated that any misunderstand- 
fame impossible—and_ any deviation will be 

diately and glaringly apparent. 


Setting the Record Straight 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS’ 


HON. ALLAN OAKLEY HUNTER 


lx OF CALIFORNIA 
TRE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 8, 1954 


tint. HUNTER. Mr. Speaker, a situa- 
tarnas which I believe is in need of 
berg cation for the benefit of the Mem- 
of this body. 
en March 2, 1954, at pages 2377, et 
eolie Of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, my 
lith ue. Mr. HacENn, who represents the 
the District of California, which adjoins 
Citeg 2th District, represented by me, 
Coun Certain statements by the Fresno 
of his’, Board of Supervisors in support 
tion Opposition to House Joint Resolu- 
355, relating to the supplying of 
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agricultural workers from Mexico. 
Later, on March 4, at pages 2556, et 
seq., of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Mr. 
Hacen, in commenting on that part of 
the State, Justice, and Commerce appro- 
priation bill which provides funds for the 
administration of the Mexican agricul- 
tural worker program, again relied upon 
certain statements of the Fresno County 
Board of Supervisors in support of his 
opposition to the program. 

In view of the fact that Fresno County 
is within my district and not Mr. 
HaceEn's, I believe it would be well to call 
to the attention of the Members the 
position of the Fresno County Board of 
Supervisors with respect to House Joint 
Resolution 355 as they conveyed it to me. 

In a telegram dated March 2, 1954, the 
board of supervisors of Fresno County 
advised me as follows: 

Understand some Members of Congress are 
under misapprehension that we feel no sup- 
plemental supply of Mexican labor is neces- 
sary in this area to properly care for and 
harvest crops from time to time. This is not 
trut but we are unalterably opposed to in- 
flux of illegal Mexican nationals or so-called 
wetbacks, We definitely feel that a simpli- 
fied and workable plan, with proper controls, 
is absolutely necessary and will go a long 
way in solving wetback problem. 


I voted for House Joint Resolution 
355 because, as I stated in my remarks 
on page 2378 of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp on March 2, I believe it will serve 
two major purposes. First, it helps to 
provide for the orderly recruitment of 
supplemental agricultural labor from 
Mexico. Second, it makes possible more 
effective administration of the immigra- 
tion laws. In other words, it will help 
solve the wetback problem, 


Imports of Residual Fuel Oil 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. BONIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 8, 1954 


Mr. BONIN. Mr. Speaker, the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania is the only 
State in the Union which can produce 
in substantial quantity that practical 
mineral known as anthracite coal. 
This product has been the stabilizing 
factor in the economy of our anthracite 
coal fields. For the past several years, 
the production of hard coal has declined 
from a yearly 60 million tons to approxi- 
mately 30 million tons. The decrease in 
production of anthracite coal caused the 
trustees of the United Mine Workers of 
America Welfare Fund to reduce the 
monthly benefits from $100 to $50. This 
is a severe blow to the men who risked 
their lives at this hazardous occupation 
during the war years. The steady de- 
cline in production of hard coal has 
caused a severe unemployment situation 
in my congressional district, Why? 

One of the basic reasons for the loss 
of production has been the importation 
of residual fuel oil into the eastern part 
`of our Nation, In 1953, 134 million bar- 
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rels of residual fuel oil came into this 
country. This was more than we im- 
ported in 1952. I have been told that 130 
million barrels were imported in 1952 and 
the same number of barrels in 1951. 
This cheap product from foreign shores 
has caused the drop in tonnage at our 
mines and fewer work days for the 
miners. 5 3 

Recently, the Randall Commission 
made its report to the President about 
our foreign trade. The Commission, in 
my opinion, has ignored the problem of 
the anthracite coal industry. I studied 
that report and nowhere do I find a sug- 
gestion or recommendation to protect 
our local industries against the dumping 
of foreign products on our markets, 

I was happy to read the minority re- 
port which condemned the majority re- 
port for failing to give some protection 
to the smaller industries of our Nation. I 
realize that we must export products to 
other countries to maintain favorable 
trade balance with other countries. 
However, I am opposed to the dumping 
of foreign products on our shores to the 
detriment of our American industries. 
There is no duty or obligation on the 
part of the people of the United States 
to accept the surplus products of the 
world to the detriment of our own eco- 
nomic welfare. That is the theory and 
philosophy of the majority members of 
the Randall Commission, I want no part 
of that doctrine. 

The Randall Commission would im- 
port 168 million barrels of residual fuel 
oil and cause a loss of an additional 30 
millions of tons of hard coal, They sug- 
gest a loss of $300 million to the mining 
companies: a, loss of $160 million in 
wages; $180 million loss to railroad; 888 
million loss to railroad employees, plus 
the indirect losses to Federal, State and 
local governments in taxes. The Com- 
mission would bankrupt the coal com- 
panies, the railroad companies and put 
the employees of each of these on the re- 
lief rolls. 

Mr. Speaker, the Members of Congress 
who supported the Simpson bill last year 
are determined to protect our local in- 
dustries. We shall cut off the free fow 
of residual fuel oil into this Nation just as 
effectively as the German submarines 
did in World War II. When that hap- 
pens, and that day is not to far distant, 
the mines will produce again and the 
miners will work as they did before. 


Federal-Aid Highway Bill Analysis 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. DEMPSEY 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 8, 1954 


Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Speaker, I sin- 
cerely trust that my colleagues in the 
House will, before they vote on the bill, 
give it the most careful consideration 
possible, particularly section 2, which 
apportions the $200 million per year au- 
thorized for expediting construction and 
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improvement of the Nation’s system of 
interstate highways. I suggest that you 
make a searching examination of the 
provisions in that section which, in my 
opinion, are so discriminatory against 29 
of the 48 States of the Union that the 
Members from those 29 States will be 
fully justified in refusing to accept them, 

‘The majority members of the Subcom- 
mittee on Road, of which I am the only 
member from a Rocky Mountain State, 
originally proposed to depart from the 
long-established and approved Federal- 
aid formula in apportionment of the en- 
tire $200 million and apportion this 
money solely on the basis of population. 
Never before has such a radical depar- 
ture from the established formula been 
proposed, not even for the apportion- 
ment of the $25 million in interstate- 
highway funds authorized for each year 
in the 1952 legislation, the first money 
ever authorized for this Federal-aid 
category. 

When the annual authorization was 
increased to $200 million in the bill soon 
to come before this honorable body for 
consideration, the amount had grown to 
such alluring proportions as to appeal to 
the cupidity of the more populous States. 
The result was that allocation of these 
Federal funds solely on population basis 
was written into the original bill. That 
proposal, of course, was entirely unac- 
ceptable to me, because it disregarded 
the area and the interstate highway 
mileage of two-thirds of our States. It 
was, in fact, so apparent an attempt to 
grab more than an equitable and fair 
share of these Federal funds for the pop- 
ulous States, regardless of their area or 
highway mileage, that I was forced to 
oppose it strenuously. As a result, the 
bill now provides that one-half of the 
$200 million annual authorization for 
interstate highways shall be apportioned 
on the regular Federal-aid formula and 
the other half on the basis of population. 
It is my contention that the entire $200 
million should be allocated in accordance 
with the regular formula. 

The 29 States which are the victims of 
discrimination under the present provi- 
sions of the bill have 23,542 miles of in- 
terstate highways as compared to 13,616 
miles in the 19 more populous States. 
The 29 States, having 63.4 percent of the 
total interstate system mileage, are al- 
located $40,687,000 of interstate-high- 
way funds, while the 19 States are to 
receive $57,313,000. In other words, the 
States with about two-thirds of the high- 
ways being improved under this program 
would receive two-fifths less than half 
of the Federal-aid funds. So that my 
colleagues from those 29 States may 
know just what this discrimination is 
costing them in Federal-aid matching 
funds annually I am giving them the list 
herewith: 

Alabama, $279,000; Arizona, $772,000; 
Arkansas, $510,000; Colorado, $1,002,- 
000; Georgia, $388,000; Idaho, $507,000; 
Iowa, $830,000; Kansas, $1,278,000; Ken- 
tucky, $59,000; Maine, $112,000; Minne- 
sota, $789,000; Mississippi, $469,000; 
Missouri, $520,000; Montana, $1,288,000: 
Nebraska, $1,153,000; Nevada, $565,000; 
New Mexico, $903,000; North Carolina, 
$15,000; North Dakota, $726,000; Okla- 
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homa, $790,000; Oregon, $793,000; South 
Carolina, $64,000; South Dakota, $838,- 
000; Tennessee, $172,000; Texas, $1,823,- 
000; Utah, $424,000; Washington, $212,- 
000; Wisconsin, $281,000; and Wyoming, 
$521,000. 

If the original plan to apportion the 
entire $200 million on population basis 
had remained in the bill, the annual loss 
to those States would be double the 
amount indicated. That, I repeat, makes 
this proposal wrong. There is no justi- 
fication for supporting a proposal which 
is wrong in any degree when we are fully 
aware that it is wrong. I would point 
out that we are not building new roads 
with this interstate highway money. 
We are improving our principal high- 
ways, all of which have been built under 
the established Federal-aid formula. 
The Congress authorized them to be 
financed that way. That was, in sub- 
stance, our agreement with the States, 
We should not violate it. 

The subcommittee majority offered as 
justification for their action the fact that 
only two States voted against the en- 
dorsement of population-basis allocation 
by the American Association of State 
Highway Officials at that organization’s 
convention in Pittsburgh a few months 
ago. Those two States, for your infor- 
mation, were Arizona and New Mexico. 
Why the highway officials representing 
the other States, which would suffer con- 
siderable loss of funds under this pro- 
posal, did not voice opposition to it at 
this convention is difficult to understand. 
The best information available to me 
indicates that many of them believed 
the allocation for which they voted ap- 
proval was based upon population and 
area. At least, that is their claim now. 
The highway mileage in the various 
States was not included as a factor in 
reaching this decision, yet that has been 
an accepted part of the Federal-aid ap- 
portionment formula for many years. 
Up to now I have been given no reason- 
able justification for the abandonment 
of a formula that has been long recog- 
nized as fair and equitable and produc- 
tive of the best results in the Nation’s 
development of its highways. 

This interstate highway system, com- 
prising about 38,000 miles, was set up by 
the Congress in 1944 because the roads 
included in it were the most heavily 
traveled of all of our traffic arteries. 
This determination was reached also for 
the reason that the Department of De- 
fense had designated those roads as 
requiring immediate improvement and 
proper maintenance as a defense net- 
work. They are deemed the most neces- 
sary to an adequate defense production 
program. They are virtually essential 
to proper evacuation of our civilian 
population in event of an extreme emer- 
gency. They were during World War II 
and are today 15 to 20 years behind the 
rest of the Nation’s economic progress. 
In brief, they constitute the most dan- 
gerous and critical bottleneck to our 
economy and our defense. The inter- 
state system, which is only 1 percent of 
our Nation's highway mileage, carries 
20 percent of our entire highway travel. 

In 1953, according to the National 
Safety Council, 38,300 American lives 
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were lost on our highways. Far more 
than the proportionate percentage of 
those people were killed on the inter- 
state highways and by far the greater 
proportionate ratio were killed in less 
populous States. As an example, I cite 
the fact that in New Mexico the 1953 
highway-traffic death toll was 56 per 
100,000 population. In populous con- 
gested New York State it was 13. More 
than 50 percent of those killed on New 
Mexico highways were from other States 
and the big percentage of those non- 
residents lost their lives on the 1,012 
miles of interstate highways in New 
Mexico. That, to my mind, should be 
convincing proof that the improvement 
of the interstate system is not of purely 
local benefit. We must regard it, on the 
other hand, as a program designed for 
the protection and the benefit of our 
entire population. 

For the Congress to apportion any part 
of these interstate funds on a popula- 
tion basis is not in accord with the best 
interests of all of our people. Such an 
apportionment would be shortsighted. 
believe the Members from the more pop~ 
ulous States will recognize that whet 
they consider how dependent their States 
are upon income derived from the thou“ 
sands of visitors who come to them over 
the Nation's highways each year. 
those heavily traveled highways are in- 
adequate, if they are filled with such 
death-dealing hazards as narrow bridges. 
sharp curves, and substandard traffic 
lanes they deter thousands of tourists 
from making trips. This reduction i? 
travel, the records will show, costs su 
States as Florida, California, and others 
millions of dollars in income. Their 
economies are injured to a considerable 
degree. * 

On the other hand the allocation ol 
these interstate highway funds on ® 
purely population basis does not benefi? 
them materially. Under the apportion 
ment set up by the bill California woul 
receive $1,835,000 more per year than if 
the regular Federal formula were ab“ 
plied. Florida would receive a t a 
$55,000 more. Michigan, the Nation's 
top motor-vehicle producer, would re- 
ceive only $763,000 additional per yes" 
I wonder if the Michigan delegation nas 
considered how hard a cutback in motot“ 
car travel, due to inadequate and dan 
gerous highways in the other states 
would hit Michigan's pocketbook. Tha 
State in 1951—the last year for which 
accurate data are available—had 7 mil 
lion out-of-State visitors who spent 5565 
million. Its annual motorcar produ¢ 
tion is high in the billions every ve t 
To pass a bill which will reduce tha 
income even 5 percent would hit Mi 
gan’s economy hard. 0 

Sound business judgment will tell A 
representatives of those States that th 
proposal for apportionment of interstaty 
highway funds as contained in this b. 
is not actually in their best interest. “ 
the highways in such large less-poPY 
lated States as New Mexico, Texas, Colo, 
rado, Oklahoma, Arizona, and mah 
others are underdeveloped and danse! 
ous, the tourist traffic to the other Stat 
will be greatly reduced. They will sactt 
fice a huge potential income for the 
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Comparatively few dollars of additional 
eral-aid money they would derive un- 
der the terms of this bill. Those funds 
| fairly apportioned on the basis of the 
regular Federal-aid formula will do them 
& much greater service by encouraging 
highway travel from which those popu- 
lous States derive by far the greatest 
efit. Every transcontinental tourist 
has to cross the Mountain States. Is it 
Rood judgment to take $11 million from 
& highway-improvement program in 
those States? 

I trust that you will go beyond the 
Printed language of this bill and con- 
Sider its implications. Should we pass 

measure as written it will establish a 
Drecedent of legislative discriminaton, 
zomethng that we must always seek to 
Suard against most carefully. The only 
droper place in this Federal-aid high- 
Way legislation for apportionment of 
Pederal funds upon a population basis is 

the urban category. There popula- 
should be the determining factor 
lust as it has been in the past. If more 
Money for urban highways is justified— 
and I am inclined to believe that it may 
de—tnen it should be included in the 
an category. To rob vast segments 
the interstate highway system of nec- 
ry funds will defeat the original in- 
tent of the Congress and hamper the 
ense program of our Nation. 


Need for Passport Office for 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. CECIL R. KING 
OF CALIFORNIA 
ty THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 8, 1954 
1 Mr. KING of California. Mr. Speaker, 


ns come to my attention that again 
tes Angeles is being treated as a frontier 


Los Angeles needs and has needed for 
vae time a passport office to meet the 
tro ands of this city with its phenomenal 

wth. 


aas Angeles is the third largest metro- 
otan area in North America, We have 
toy finest international airport in the 
hop rd and the greatest man-made har- 
Yor with the finest terminals in the 
Quer: And yet—Los Angeles must con- 
dog its passport business via an out- 
tent system through a Federal court 
. k who must send the applications to 
4shington, D. C., or to San Francisco 
emergency cases. 
los Angeles, a city of over 2 million 
Ywwulation is the third largest city in the 
ted States handling foreign pass- 
tetas with applications filed last year 
on ng 17,913 and involved the collec- 
Mant $179,000 in fees. And yet, San 
Naco with half the population and 
hog ing far less traffic than this city, 
* an official passport office. 
en 1929 Los Angeles County boasted a 
rd passport traffic of 5,404, for a 
Nen return to the Federal Govern- 
t. Today, with passport traffic more 
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than tripled, and tourist and commercial 
trade growing by leaps and bounds, Los 
Angeles is still without an official pass- 
port office. 

Los Angeles should have an issuing 
office on the strength of current sta- 
tisties showing it to be the third largest 
producer in passport applications. Last 
month, the Los Angeles Federal court 
clerk received 1,701 applications for pass- 
ports, as compared to a record total of 
883 in 1930. > 

A typical day in local passport activi- 
ties was reported on February 3 of this 
year, when 89 applications were received 
of which 74 of them were sent to Wash- 
ington, D. C., and 15 to San Francisco 
for emergency treatment. This is an 
entirely unnecessary restraint on world 
travel emanating from Los Angeles and 
the surrounding area. The. establish- 
ment of a passport office in Los Angeles 
is a necessity to all types of travel, and 
would be in keeping with the growth of 
this area and its international airport 
and excellent harbor. 


The Late Oscar F. Bledsoe III 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 9, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, death recently came to Oscar 
F. Bledsoe III, president of the Staple 
Cotton Cooperative Association, the larg- 
est cotton cooperative in the world. Mr. 
Bledsoe was not only an outstanding 
businessman, but one of the Nation's 
great agricultural leaders. Under unan- 
imous consent, I include the following 
editorial from the Staple Cotton Review: 

Oscar FirzaLan BLEDSOE III 


Oscar F. Bledsoe III. organizer and presi- 
dent of the Staple Cotton Cooperative As- 
sociation, of Greenwood, one of the Missis- 
sippi Delta's most prominent planters and 
businessmen, and a former legislator, died 
at 6 o'clock Friday night, February 5, 1954, 
at Greenwood LeFlore Hospital. He was 75 
years of age. 

Mr. Bledsoe entered the hospital several 
weeks ago, after sufferng a heart attack. He 
had been in failing health for a year. Mr. 
Bledsoe organized the Staple Cotton Cooper- 
ative Association in 1921. It was the first 
cooperative cotton association in the South. 
Under his direction the association helped 
to stabilize the cotton market and brought 
increased profits and orderly marketing to 
delta growers. 

Located here, the association was respon- 
sible for making Greenwood one of the Na- 
tion’s largest markets. The Staple Cotton 
Cooperative Association, now occupying three 
stories of a Greenwood office building, made 
this city second only to Memphis among the 
world’s largest inland cotton markets. The 
association handles the marketing of about 
45 percent of the Mississippi Delta's cotton 
crop and much of that grown in east Ar- 
kansas. 

His family has been prominently connected 
with Mississippi planting and business activ- 
ities since 1849, when his grandfather, Oscar 
F. Bledsoe I, established a plantation with 
slave labor in Leflore County. 
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Born in Grenada, Miss., the son of the late 
Oscar F. Bledsoe II and Sallie Vinson Can- 
non Bledsoe, he was educated at Mississippi 
A. and M. College, now Mississippi State, 
and at Vanderbilt University, where he 
studied engineering. When he was 20 he 
moved to Shellmound, north of Greenwood, 
on land his grandfather has settled. From 
his father, then owner of the land, Mr. Bled- 
soe received 2,300 acres, only half of which 
was under cultivation. He adopted modern 
scientific agricultural methods in his opera- 
tions and at the time of his death had 
doubled his agricultural holdings and had 
brought three-fourths of it under cultiva- 
tion. During World War I, Mr. Bledsoe led 
liberty-loan and victory-loan campaigns in 
Leflore County and Red Cross and war- 
savings stamps drives. Mr. Bledsoe was 
known for his charities, being a leader in 
welfare drives. He was president of the 
Staple Cotton Discount Corp. and a director 
of the Delta council. In 1920, he was elected 
to the State house of representatives for a 
4-year term. He leaves two daughters, Mrs. 
W. E. Thimmes and Mrs. Lula Aldrige Bled- 
soe, both of Greenwood, and three grand- 
children. 

With no thought of doing so, Oscar Bled- 
soe has in a very real sense written his own 
obituary. With a few preliminary observa- 
tions of our own, we reproduce it here. He 
speaks for himself and reveals his own phil- 
osophy of life much more clearly than we 
could do this in his behalf. The right of 
privacy is one of the cherished freedoms of 
which we hear very little in public discus- 
sions. It is not a right guaranteed by the 
Constitution, but the principle involved is 
covered in article 4 of the Bill of Rights, in 
part as follows: 

“The right of the people to be secure in 
their persons, houses, papers, and effects, 
against unreasonable searches and seizures 
shall not be violated.” ‘ 

To come from generalities to personalities, 
we know of no one who defended for himself 
and for others the right of privacy more con- 
sistently than did Oscar Bledsoe. Knowing 
his attitude in this regard, it was with con- 
siderable hesitancy that we asked him for 
the privilege of referring briefly to one 
phase of his business life in the pages of 
this review. In the immediate instance we 
ventured to urge upon Mr. Bledsoe the very 
real importance of making available to our 
readers and to the world at large the remark- 
able record of the plantation property which 
he owned and operated, and which for more 
than 100 years has been continuously in the 
hands of his grandfather, his father, and 
himself. August 1949 marked the hun- 
dredth anniversary of the acquisition of the 
land which was the foundation of the Bled- 
soe property. : 

In commemorating this 100th anniversary 
of the beginning of his plantation, Mr. Bled- 
soe prepared a statement which is so funda- 
mentally sound in its plantation philisophy 
that it should be taught in every primary 
school in the country, This was to be a 
family document, for use at a plantation 
gathering, and not intended for publication. 
But we regarded it so highly that we per- 
suaded Mr. Bledsoe to allow us to reproduce 
it in our August 1949 issue. We submit his 
statement here as a fitting obituary to a long 
and useful life. We shall only add that 
always and under all circumstances Oscar 
Bledsoe was a gentleman, without fear and 
without reproach: 

“As we meet here today to celebrate the 
100th anniversary of the founding of the 
Bledsoe family plantation, I take this occa- 
sion to call your attention to some of the 
fundamentals of agriculture. 

“The responsibility that goes with land 
ownershp has never been properly evaluated 
by the general public and the lawmaking 
bodies of the Nation. maintenance 
of the soil and its fertility is fundamental 
for the future welfare of our country. 
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“As this Nation has always had an abun- 
dance of good lands to produce more than 
enough of the first two necessities of life— 
food and clothing—our lawmaking bodies 
have always penalized agriculture by setting 
up an artificial price structure to prevent 
the removal of our surplus agricultural prod- 
ucts. which were necessary to insure our 
population against a famine in the necessi- 
ties of life. This price rigging gave the urban 
dweller 50 percent per capita more income 
than the farmer. 

“Before I pass out of this world scene, 
I want to say here and now that this is one 
of the greatest economic crimes ever com- 
mitted by any nation that has existed on 
this earth. On account of this price rig- 
ging, there is now a plan in Congress to 
make the farmer a regimented creature of 
the Federal Government, by paying him out 
of the Federal Treasury a bonus to supply 
the urban group with the necessities of life. 
Another nation has taken over the owner- 
ship of all land, so as to directly force the 
Inbor on the land to be creatures of the 
government. At this point. I will forecast 
the failure of both of these Nations to main- 
tain a high standard of living if this line of 
action is maintained. 

“The next responsibility of land owner- 
ship is to maintain a fair standard of living 
for the working forces that produce this 
agricultural wealth under adverse price con- 
ditions. As proof that the Bledsoe planta- 
tion maintains a fair standard of living, I 
checked a 10-year period, and found that the 
cash the tenants received, after paying all 
living expenses, amounted to enough to pay 
for the land at the then prevailing rates of 
value. 

“These national laws that maintain in- 
equalities between agricultural and indus- 
trial prices, naturally entice the farm labor 
to the industrial centers. This drift of popu- 
lation has the Federal Government now 
going into housing these people who left the 
farms, and thus we are drifting further into 
a welfare socialistic state. 

“As to the history of this acreage of land, 
my grandfather bought some of this land 
from the State of Mississippi for 25 cents per 
acre in the year 1849. Out of this wilder- 
ness, he started to carve out some of the 
present Bledsoe family plantation. When my 
father finished 4 years of service in the Civil 
War, he came back and started to increase 
the acreage and clear up more of this wild- 
erness. 

“After my course at college. I came home 
and kept up the process of increasing the 
acreage and clearing it up for cultivation. 
Of the last 100 years, I have made 51 crops, 
with 3 losses recorded. As this plantation 
has proven to be a valuable asset, it is my in- 
tention to endow this acreage and see if I can 
set it up to run at least another 100 years. 

“Notwithstanding the fact that this acre- 
age of land has always been known as the 
Bledsoe Plantation, and in order to keep the 
record straight, no part of my estate was 
inherited. 

“O. F. Buepsor, III.“ 


How a Town Opens Its Heart to Old Folks 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 8, 1954 


Mr. ANGELL, Mr. Speaker, one of the 
great humanitarian problems facing our 
Nation is adequate care for the elderly 
people of America. The Commission on 
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Chronic Illness, of Baltimore, Md., after 
an exhaustive, nationwide study of this 
problem, reports that State agencies are 
handcuffed by lack of funds in their ef- 
fort to safeguard the quality of care; 
that there is a shortage of facilities serv- 
ing older people; that most old people are 
dependent on small incomes from rela- 
tives, families, pension plans, old-age in- 
surance and old-age assistance; and that 
there is a startling discrepancy between 
public agency payments and estimated 
cost for adequate care. Many conscien- 
tious nursing home operators cannot give 
quality care because of high operating 
costs. Individuals must find ways and 
means to meet realistic payment rates if 
good care is to be provided. The prob- 
lems confronting this field can be solved, 
the commission concluded in its findings, 
only by a radical reinterpretation of the 
function of care in institutions. Alter- 
natives to care in nursing and convales- 
cent homes are being developed. 

A most interesting discussion of this 
important problem appeared in the 
March 7 of the magazine Parade of the 
Washington Post, which I include as a 
part of these remarks: 

How a Town Orens Its Heart To OLD FOLKS 
(By Robert P. Goldman and Sid Ross) 

(Evrror’s Note.—Across the United States 
people ask: What can we do to improve the 
miserable—and dangerous—conditions in 
which many of our old folks live? What's 
the solution? There is no simple answer. 
In some communities, authorities are work- 
ing at the problem. Parade went to a New 
England town that's trying to help its old 
folks. Here, in the last of a series, Is that 
town’s encouraging story—along with some 
proposals for the future.) 

Quincy, Mass.—It really got started 2 years 
ago. People in this quiet, friendly town just 
outside Boston knew they weren't different 
from people any other place. They knew 
they had an old folks problem.” 

They didn't have to look hard for it. Down 
at the bus station you could see lonely old 
folks sitting, just sitting. They liked to go 
to the station because there were lights, and 
people, and, in a way, they could become a 
part of the busy, moving scene. 

That was just one sign of the problem. 
The nursing homes in town were full só 
some ailing old folks had to be uprooted. 
They had to leave town to find a nursing 
home with an empty bed. 

WENT TO WORK 


A meeting was held. Everyone realized the 
problem was big, so lots of people came 
doctors, lawyers, bankers, clergymen, house- 
wives—just about every social group was rep- 
resented. 

The committee on aging of the Quincy 
Community Chest and Council, Inc., was set 
up with more than 50 members. They rolled 
up their sleves and went to work, 

Now, they didn't do things that made 
screaming headlines and they haven't solved 
all their problems. But they did adopt a 
point of view—that old folks are human 
beings and should be happy. And out of 
this point of view is emerging a warm, grass- 
roots plan in Quincy to face the facts of an 
aging population. 

Dr. Joseph Leone, chairman of the com- 
mittee on aging and superintendent of the 
city hospital, puts it this way: “We are aware 
of this problem and we are laying plans 
quietly but progressively to do something 
about it. The nursing and boarding homes 
are doing the best they can. But many of 
the old people are not getting the care they 
should.” 
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What is Quincy doing to improve the sit- 
uation? = 

1. A survey was held in each of Quincy 
14 nursing and boarding homes in which 
about 250 old folks like. 


A NEW PROGRAM 


Each old person and each home operator 
was interviewed. The study was directed by 
Dr. Brooks Ryder, Quincy Health Commis 
sioner. Students from Harvard Universit¥ 
Medical School, the School of Public Health. 
Tufts College, Boston University, and th® 
University of Vermont actually asked the 
questions. 

They found among other things: Most of 
the people in nursing and boarding homes 
are women, 75 years and older. They suffer 
mainly from senility; paralysis, largely as 4 
result of strokes; heart diseases; circula 
Ulness and arthritis and rheumatism, 

Most are widowed, live in a home 1 to 10 
years and need outside financial help to re“ 
main in the home. 

They also learned: Many of the nursing 
homes didn't have dining or recreation 
rooms. Although about 25 percent of the 
old people were partly paralyzed, there 
no one to try to rehabilitate them. 

So the health department is planning w 
hire a part-time physical therapist to try 
get some of those paralyzed old folks b 
on their feet. In addition, the physics 
therapist will teach nursing-home opera 
and personnel simple rehabilitation tech- 
niques. That certainly will be one of 10 
few physical-therapy programs of its kin 
in the United States. 

The health department is trying to en, 
courage each home operator to provide ain 
ing and recreation rooms, (Interesting 
the health department couldn't get guidant 
from previous medical reports on how to 
duct its study. Virtually no one had eve 
conducted such a study before.) 

2. Groups of old people were brought # 
the health department so they themsel™ 
could discuss recreation activities, 

PUT ON PLAYS 


Out of these meetings came a boat ride — 
a few old people, the possibility of attend 
little-league baseball games and a pian 
set up benches around town so old bol; 
could have a place to sit. Already, old f {0 
were meeting once a week in a firehous® 
talk and sew and build things, p? 

In addition, there was a large group "D 
went to the Congregational Church in N 
Quincy to put on plays. ene 

Even the library had pitched in to tye 
recreational program. A librarian visits nef 
homes and asks old folks what books uon, 
want to read, then delivers them. sf 
there'll be a recreation room in the Hbg 
for old people. If they want to ister oy 
records, or watch movies, those services 
be provided. pv’ 

3. The city health department sent it ou? 
tritionist to homes for the aged to d bort 
diets for old folks with the home oper?” cg 
And the city sanitarian went out to 
nursing and boarding home kitchens 
as he checks restaurant kitchens. cou” 

4. The committee on aging set up & wie 
seling program so old folks can work ene 
different community agencies to solve yess. 
problems, The old people talk about ? vin 
thing from money problems to trouble 
their relatives. 

5. A special job placement Programs of 
been established. It is one of the t9 ipi? 
the committee on aging to find Jobs © os 
their capabilities for old folks able to h pet 

6. Finally, there is a program to ort gid 
facilities for the growing number n 
folks. Some people in town want to of on" 
an old city infirmary into a nursing rule 
The committee on aging, opposing this, nds 
rather set up a new home on the grou 
the city hospital, so hospital services 
be close at hand. 
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Bare are the highlights of how one New 
tia land community is working to help its 
All People live richer, better-rounded lives. 
R the problems haven’t been solved. You 
n't see this program splashed across head- 
It's not a sensational story. It's the 
Story of a town trying—with limited re- 
*Ources—to deal with a human problem. 
eae know we haven't all the answers,” 
Ys Ed Corrigan, executive director of the 
Jus unity Chest and Council. But we're 
1 t starting. This project to help older 
Will be going on for years.” 
STORY OF QUINCY, MASS., IS ONE ATTACK 
THE PROBLEM OF OUR AGING POPULA- 
TION— HERE EXPERTS LIST OTHER URGENT 
TO END A NATIONAL DISGRACE 


oot long ago, Dr. Dean W. Roberts, director 
m the Commission on Chronie Illness, Balti- 
Able said: “I hope that as rapidly as pos- 

e „» homes for the aged will be 
the inated with general hospitals and that 
laggy onie disease unit, now so frequently 
Pracht will be added.“ That is one ap- 
lor h to the problem of providing good care 

wa sick old people, 

New York's Beth Israel Hospital, a 
of al clinic for old folks, sald to be the first 
kette kind in the United States, is just 
Way s Started. Other programs are under- 
city, an Boston, Pittsburgh, Chicago and other 


But doctors and social workers connected 
those projects say they are not a “total 
nu eon After an exhaustive nationwide 
aking Of the problem, the committee on the 
bly Of the National Social Welfare Assem- 
1 Cites these points: 
or poate agencies are handcuffed (by lack 
Ta) in their effort to safeguard the 
2 ty of care. 
Olde, here is a shortage of facilities serving 
3 Pecple. 
—— old people are dependent on small 
Plans from relatives, families, pension 
Wee old-age insurance, and old-age assist- 
twee There fs a startling discrepancy be- 
mat “Public agency payments and esti- 
"len Cost for adequate care.” Many con- 
Rive Hous nursing-home operators cannot 
Cog, dunlüty care because of high operating 


watdividuals and communities must find 

booq to meet “realistic payment rates” if 
Care is to be provided. 

be ty e problems confronting this field can 

or į ned only by “a radical reinterpretation” 

Atema function of care in institutions. 

cen tives to care in nursing and conva- 
thomes are being developed. 


ton These are aimed at keeping the old per- 
korma] his own home, so he can continue 
family ving. 

that is not always possible. But 
Wang T direction” in caring for old folks is 

Ap, 2OmMe alternative to the institution. 
die bartment projects exclusively for old peo- 
P homes, and residential clubs are 
del ting to make a contribution to this 
er home care for old folks is 
tical alternative. Hospital-sponsored 
m is Lare programs, in which the old per- 
Uy * treated in his own home, are gradu- 

Theteading. 

Committee on the Aging study adds: 
Talis CTeased number of chronic illness 
manas and the transition of county in- 
Werten sate modern rehabilitation centers 
Nong tira g to widen the range for institu- 


ftw der, the ideas of social planners for 
Ypes of care are often still in the dream 


eren concludes: “Broad expansion” 


8 e to the agred remains an urgent 


Al 
enten this need is filled, the shocking, 
g conditions under which many of 
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our folks live will continue to be a national 
disgrace. 


Mr. Speaker, these studies and the 
conclusions of these important agencies 
seeking to find a solution.to the old-age 
problem, more and more point to the 
necessity of enacting a nationwide, pay- 
as-you-go, old-age security program 
such as is embodied in my bill, H. R. 
2446. and its companion bill, H. R. 2447, 
which would give a solution to the prob- 
lem on a nationwide basis. All Mem- 
bers of the House who are interested in 
old-age security should sign discharge 
petition 2 to bring this bill on the floor 
for consideration. 


Inceme-Tax Exemptions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 3, 1954 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, as the 
deadline approaches for filing 1953 in- 
come-tax returns the taxpayers of my 
district and the Nation are increasingly 
conscious of the tax burden they have 
borne year after year. I welcome the 
current numerous proposals to increase 
income-tax exemptions for the taxpaper 
and his family. I have long advocated 
this method as the proper and realistic 
approach to reducing taxes. 

Iam convinced that H. R. 7204, which 
I introduced on January 14, is the most 
practical solution in respect to individual 
relief, as well as the effect on the gen- 
eral economy. I remind you that the 
provisions of my bill include a $1,500 ex- 
emption for each taxpayer, plus a $1,090 
exemption for each dependent, 

While it is true that H. R. 7204 pro- 
vides higher exemptions than the 
amounts generally being recommended 
by other Members of the House and Sen- 
ate, I believe that such relief is long over- 
due the American taxpayer. President 
Eisenhower stated last month that he 
would consider a cut in taxes as a 
medium of stimulating increased buying 
if business conditions seen to warrant 
such a step in the coming month. In- 
asmuch as the Chief Executive recog- 
nizes the tax reduction would energize 
the national economy, it is my convic- 
tion that Congress should act immedi- 
ately to utilize this bona fide business 
tonic that is a traditional part of the 
diet of a healthy nation. 

For all too long the American wage- 
earner and his family have been bur- 
dened with unjustifiably high taxes that 
were used to nurture a Federal bureau- 
cracy that exceeded all proportions of 
necessity and sanity. These tax dollars 
were also used to finance economic pro- 
grams in all parts of the world. Now 
that the bureaucracy is being trimmed 
to proper size and lands far away are 
gradually being weaned from the pumps 
that have siphoned dollars from the 
United States Treasury for many years, 
the time has come for the taxpayers in 
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my district ang the Nation to be shown 
some consideration. 

I do not arbitrarily say that my bill 
is the positive answer to the acknowl- 
edged need for tax reductions, but I 
submit that it is incumbent upon this 
Congress to study closely the provisions 
of H. R. 7204 and their ramifications 
before assuming that such a rise would 
be too acute at the present time. 

J call to your attention the fact that 
while the revenue loss resulting from 
enactment of this measure is purported 
to be between 2 and 3 billion dollars, 
the consequent increase in the take- 
home pay of millions of Americans 
would so invigorate the Nation's econ- 
omy that the projected loss would be 
quickly neutralized. Moreover, the 
American wage earner would once again 
feel that “‘of the people, by the people, 
and for the people” is taking precedence 
over the phrase “from the people” which 
has become a truism in years past. 


The Strangers—A Distinguished Legisla- 
tor Tells the True Story of a Lonely Boy 
and Two Sick Little Girls 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 8, 1954 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, this week 
is Red Cross Week, and the entire Na- 
tion is being called upon to give adequate 
recognition and financial support to the 
Red Cross in its humanitarian program 
which has done so much for the care of 
the distressed and needy throughout the 
Nation, My colleagues, our beloved 
Speaker has written a most appealing 
article in support of this program which 
appeared in the March 7 issue of the 
American Weekly which I include as a 
part of these remarks: 

THe STRANGERS—A DISTINGUISHED LEGISLATOR 
TELLS THE TRUE STORY or a LONELY Bor 
AND Two Sick LITTLE GIRLS : 

(By Josera W. Martin, In., Speaker of the 

House of Representatives) 

I am going to tell you about three chil- 
dren who in a roundabout way, always will 
be beholden to you, although I’m sure you 
haven't realized it. 

I know the children. They were born in 
my home State, Massachusetts, and they live 
there. 

One of them L Il call him Tommy Jones 
used to be the loneliest little boy in the 
world. That's what he says. On the playing 
field outside of school he'd stand apart from 
the others. He'd make believe he didn't care 
to play. When games were going best and 
voices were highest, he'd admit to himself: 
“I'm lonely. Nobody's as lonely as me.“ 

The other boys didn't care. They usually 
ignored him. The girls used to run away 
from him. Once in a while one of the chil- 
dren, in thoughtless derision, would call 
out to him: 

“Harelip! 
lip!” 

It looked to Tommy Jones, that little out- 
cast, as if he'd always walk the world alone. 

Then, one day, some strangers talked to 
Tommy's parents, 


Tommy Jones has got a hare- 
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“Surgery can help him,” one of them said. 
“Will you allow it to be done?“ 

Tommy's parents agreed, and the strangers 
arranged for the operations at a clinic. 
They took Tommy there, again and again, 
and a skilled plastic surgeon reconstructed 
his mouth and jaw. 

Now he plays with the other boys. Girls 
don't run away from him any more. He can 
even smile. 

I'll explain more about the strangers in a 
moment. Now, here is little Annie Brown— 
a name I'll give her. She couldn't play at 
all. She was born without hip sockets. 

Some strangers came to her parents, too. 
They interested surgeons in her case and 
arranged for the many operations needed 
without cost to her needy parents. They 
helped in other ways, too. 

Annie Brown goes to public school now for 
the first time. She skips rope. She plays 
tag. Tears of happiness come into her 
mother's eyes when Annie calls out; “Look, 
mother! See me run!” 

Now the third child whom I keep in mind. 
Her name, I'll say, is Janie Smith. On June 
9, 1953, a tornado whipped through Massa- 
chusetts and when it had passed, the humble 
apartment where Janie lived with her two 
sisters and her invalid father in Worcester 
Was a shambles. 

All suffered, Janie the worst. Her body 
was cut and her legs were crushed. Her 
family went to live in a trailer, while she 
was admitted to a hospital. 

She was a brave child. She didn't worry so 
much about herself as she did about her 
father. At a time when she might have 
been raging with self-pity, she said: 

“My father’s wheelchair was smashed. 
His glasses were broken. What will my 
father do now?“ 

Strangers stepped in, as they did for 
Tommy and Annie. They had the wheel- 
chair repaired and they bought new glasses. 

They looked after Janie, too. At first they 
paid the transportation cost, so that her 
mother could go back and forth every day 
between the trailer and the hospital. Then 
they paid for surgery, and then for a brace 
on one of Jante's legs. 

“Wil I ever be able to walk without the 
brace?”, Janie asked the other day. 

The strangers were prepared for this ques- 
tion. 

“Yes,” one of them said. “One more oper- 
ation, and you will.” 

“I'll put on my best dress,“ Janie said, in 
wonder, “I'll go walking.“ 

Perhaps you have guessed who the stran- 
gers are. It is no secret, 

They are you—you who read these Lines. 
For you, with your gifts, in a way are the 
Red Cross, and these strangers were your 
Red Cross representatives. You, through 
them, gave the wide world to three children, 


Canen Under Glass 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 2, 1954 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I place in 
the Recorp an appropirate editorial 
which appeared in the Detroit Times of 
March 7, entitled “Congress Under 
Glass.” The article follows: 

CONGRESS UNDER GLASS 

Now that something has happened in Con- 

gress that had not happened before in more 
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than a century and a half, there are all sorts 
Of ideas for locking the barn door. 

Among the least appealing, we think, Is 
the proposal to put Congress under glass. 
The floors of the Senate and the House would 
be sealed off from the galleries by bullet- 
proof glass as a discouragement for future 
terrorists who might try to repeat the in- 
sensate savagery of last Monday in which 
five House Members were wounded. 

The Hitlers, Mussolinis, and Stalins and 
Malenkovs of this world, of course, have to 
barricade themselves from their subjects and 
also provide extremes of protection for the 
stooge members of their governments. 

But the idea of such bulwarks is foreign 
to America. 

For generations, tourists, travelers from 
abroad, and, most important, our school 
children, have visited Congress and observed 
the workings of the world's freest legislature 
with a sense of intimacy and participation. 

Here was freedom’s biggest and longest- 
running show, playing to audiences which 
usually felt inspiration and awe. 

Let us not seal it off by symbols of fear 
such as dictatorships necessarily must 
employ. 


Disposal of Government Lands to Private 
Interests 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JACK B. BROOKS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 16, 1954 


Mr. BROOKS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following resolution 
of the Lions Club of Hemphill, Tex., and 
commend it to the attention of my col- 
leagues in considering proposed legisla- 
tion on the subject discussed: 

Whereas the public preas of this State has 
carried news of the formation of a committee 
by the East Texas Chamber of Commerce to 
work for the enactment by the United States 
Congress of legislation which would force 
the United States Government to dispose of 
its lands and properties in various States by 
sale to private interests; and 

Whereas such legislation results in the sale, 
primarily to private lumber interests, of the 
Sabine National Forest lands in Sabine 
county by the Federal Government; and 

Whereas the Federal Government, through 
the Forest Service of the Department of 
Agriculture, is preserving and developing 
this great natural resource in our country for 
posterity by scientific cutting methods and 
reforestation policies, as well as fire protec- 
tion; and 

Whereas the Federal Government, at no 
expense to Sabine County, has built and 
maintains a 96-mile system of roads and 18 
continuing to bulld roads needed for access 
to the timber in our national forest area and 
which are beneficial to the citizens of Sa- 
bine County; and 

Whereas this great recreational area of 
111,997 acres, in Sabine County, abounds in 
game, with free campsites along the creeks 
and river banks, and with a 17-acre lake and 
recreation area maintained by the Forest 
Service, and further, through cooperation 
with the Texas Game and Fish Commission 
maintains the Moore Plantation Wildlife 
Restoration Area for the betterment of hunt- 
ing In this area; and 

Whereas the Federal Government pald, in 
lieu of taxes to Sabine County and to school 
districts in the National Forest Area in this 
county, four times as much money last year 
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out of sales of timber as the county and 
school districts would have received in taxes 
if the forest were owned by private lumber 
companies; and 

Whereas the timber being scientifically 
harvested from the Sabine National For- 
est, now amounting to 16 million board-feet 
annually in the county, is sold by bid thus 
allowing both profitable enterprise plus full 
employment to large lumber companies on 
one hand and providing an independent 
means of livelihood to many small sawmill 
owners, loggers, and logging contractors on 
the other; and which latter individuals 
would lose a large part of their opportunity 
to make an independent living should the 
land be purchased by private lumber com- 
panies; and 

Whereas the best interest of Sabine Coun- 
ty and its citizens and particularly the school 
children of the counties involved would be 
served by the preservation of the National 
Forest Resource by the Federal Government, 
with its many great benefits assured to con- 
tinue in the future: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Hemphill Lions Club of 
Sabine County, Tez., (1) That we condemn 
the efforts of the East Texas Chamber of 
Commerce to deprive the 11 east Texas coun- 
ties and the schools therein involved of the 
benefits and revenues from these national 
forest lands; (2) that we urge our Congress- 
man, Hon. Jack Brooks and our Unt 
States Senators, Hon. LYNDON B. JomNsoN 
and Hon. Price DANIEL, to oppose to their ut- 
most any legislative proposal which would 
seek to dispose of our national forests to pri- 
vate interests; (3) that we urge the directors 
of the East Texas Chamber of Commerce rep” 
resenting the counties involved to op 
this proposal to their utmost in any and all 
meetings which they may attend so long #4 
they are directors, 

A true copy, I certify. 

CLARENCE HOWELL, 
Secretary, Hemphill Lions Club. 


Thomas Masaryk and Czechoslovakia 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 8, 1954 


Mr, McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, tg 
sister Slavic peoples, the Czechs and = 
Slovaks, have lived in Central Europe f 
at least 1,500 years. The geograP 
position of the country, at the histo ‘ 
crossroads between East and West, is th 
key to the long and often tragic history 
of the Czechoslovaks. We know th® 
early in their history the country flour: 
ished, and the zenith of its greatness 2 
glory was reached in the 14th cent of 
From then on, however, the history 
Czechoslovaks has been very uneven 
During most of that time their cou? 16. 
has been dominated by foreign powers 
governed by alien rulers and they igi 
suffered endless injustices and iniqui 
Alien overlords have done everything at 
their power to extinguish all traces est 
Czechoslovak national life, but te 
agents of tyranny could not eradic®™” 
the Czechoslovak national spirit of in 
dependence and freedom. en 

Toward the end of World War I wh 
the days of oppressive monarchies 
numbered in that part of the world, ins 
Czechoslovaks were fortunate in ha 


8 Spokesman and leader the great 
saryk Hter-statesman. Thomas Ma- 


It was through his relentless ef- 
f oug relentless 
Counc DAt the Czechoslovak National 
Allies lated recognition from the 
depend ter proclaimed Czechoslovak in- 
tions Ena and then laid the founda- 
two del e new state. For more than 
discip] ades Masaryk and his devoted 
tiny rt Eduard Benes, guided the des- 
Years tne *choslovakia. During its early 
its teette Jung Republic came through 
Succese we troubles more quickly and 
u than any other state in cen- 
a fen ud Southeastern Europe, and * * * 
of mca later earned for itself the title 
€l democracy. Trade flourished 
: the country's economy was stabil- 
vie Was € economic well being of the peo- 
Tefor Promoted; social and educational 
scale: gere undertaken on a large 
vival of n there was a remarkable re- 
things „the national culture. All these 
the Wishen® accomplished according to 
its toumes and humanitarian beliefs of 
haa Spacing father, who by this time 
Europe ome an elder statesman of 
the burg And in 1935, when he laid aside 
the aue of the presidency and passed 
disciple el his office on to his able 
Was well . Benes, Czechoslovakia 
Prosperity ng the road of progress and 


cate in the thirties, however, the ag- 
Out Ce designs of Nazi Germany singled 

Czechoslovakia as one of its first vic- 
orld some 6 months before the start 
Was g War TI, the Czechoslovak state 
More estroyed, the country was once 
Prague um embered. and Nazi overlords in 
5 years Wed the country. For more than 
of 1948 kom March 1939 to early May 
Nazi s. Czechoslovaks suffered under 


n . 
řesistance y; and for their courageous 
lives. 


of W 


rs t. against their ruthless op- 
hey paid abundantly with their 


was May 9, 1945, when their country 
Starteg ted. Czechoslovaks once more 
But this ne task of nation building. 
rei time, faced with difficult poli- 
dcemeg diplomatic problems, that task 
danger „almost forbidding. The Nazi 
“i as gone, but that of communism 
Communic As a matter of fact, the 
Czechosjo. danger literally stalked poor 
from the A soon after their liberation 
Manifest tyranny. Whenever they 
close d their natural desire to estab- 

es nes with the democratic West, 
eilved indications of Moscow's 
tha Whenever they made 
eir preference for the demo- 
life they were accused of 
mentality. And in mid-1947 
Were to accept Mar- 
these they were restrained and 
ed by Moscow, That was the 
and unmistakable warning to 
tine? were not masters of their 
the Finally, in February of 
su © encouragement and under- 
Unie of Moscow, Czechoslovak 
k over the government 


g 


a 
HH 
fle 


EEL 
3 


Fy APF EIE 
1 


then the histo 
ry of the country 
described as the rapid replace- 
st Successful democracy by a 
Satellite in the Soviet pat- 
d are nationalized and 


y 


2 
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farms are collectivized. The country’s 
economy is geared to that of the Soviet 
Union. The Communist regime main- 
tains itself by its dreaded but efficient 
secret police. All traces of freedom are 
eliminated, and all contact with the free 
world is forbidden. The secret police 
control the public and private affairs of 
every citizen. Today the country is vir- 
tually a slave of the Soviet Union. It is, 
however, -heartening that despite all 
these almost unbelievable restrictions 
and rigidity in Czechoslovak life, in spite 
of this reign of terror, thousands of anti- 
Communists succeed in finding their way 
to freedom by escaping to the West. 
And within Czechoslovakia there is un- 
ending resistance to the. Communist 
regime. By means of such organized 
underground movements, brave and 
patriotic Czechoslovaks are not only risk- 
ing their lives to regain their own free- 
doms, but are also carrying on the fight 
of democracy against tyranny in that 
European outpost. Let us all hope that 
soon their country will be liberated from 
Communist tyranny and all Czecho- 
slovaks once more enjoy the blessings of 
freedom and national independence, 


The New Strategic Air Command 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 2, 1954 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp, I offer 
for inclusion an article by John G. 
Norris in the Washington Post, issue of 
March 7, 1954: 

New Bases, PLANES, 5 Tactics INVIGORATE 
AC 


Air-minded America paid little attention 
late last month to the nonstop movement 
of an Air Force bomber wing from Louisiana 
to North Africa. Long accustomed to the 
rapid strides of modern flight, the Nation 
missed the full significance of this Strategic 
Air Command training mission. 

It is certain, however, that the men in 
the Kremlin did not. 

For this was a dress rehearsal for the 
new SAC. It was a vital test and demon- 
stration cf the battle efficiency of America's 
Strategic bomber force—combat backbone 
of our revamped military strategy. 

ALMOST A REVOLUTION 

It is new, for SAC has been undergoing 
a modernization that is almost a revolution. 
Until now, the United States had relied 
upon some World War II types of atomic 
bomber as the main deterrent to aggression 
and chief vehicle of massive retaliation in 
the event world war III comes. 

We've had the giant, global B-36, which 
SAC briefers said will continue in service for 
another 2 years. Whether these relatively 
slow, high-flying planes could successfully 
penetrate enemy air defenses long has been 
disputed. Hundreds ‘of aging B-29's and 
B-650's—shorter-range and even slower over 
a target—made up the rest of our strategic 
force, 

Today, SAC is rapidly converting to new 
airplanes, new techniques, and new tactics. 
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Three elements, long in forging, make up 
the new SAC. 

1. High-speed, high-altitude B-47 jet 
bombers, generally conceded to be the best 
operational bombers in the world today, 
are replacing the B-29's and B-30's in SAC 
medium bomber wings and the B-36's as our 
chief A-bomb striking force. In time, long- 
range jet B-52's will replace the B-36's in 
operating wings, but they are still far from 
ready. 

2. Overseas bases, planned, built, and es- 
pecially equipped for strategic A-bombers, 
and the Air Force's perimeter concept. We 
have had some overseas bases and rights to 
use Allied fields which could handle initial 
SAC operations in an emergency. But the 
north Africa strategic bomber bases and oth- 
ers around the perimeter of Soviet power 
are just being completed. 

3. Aerial refueling, together with perim- 
eter bases, enables the B-47 to reach into 
Russia. Recently perfected, it is now con- 
sidered routine. 

None of the three sounds new, and actu- 
ally they're not. Boeing’s swept-wing, 6-Jet, 
B-47 was first fown more than 6 years ago. 
But like other hot and revolutionary planes, 
it developed “bugs” that now have been over- 
come. Aerial refueling dates back to avin- 
tlon's barnstorming 1920's, but it hasn't been 
practical until now. The north African 
bases were started in 1951 but encountered 
delays. Two of them now are fully opera- 
tional for atomic bombers, and others are 
nearing completion in England and else- 
where. 

In fact, everything that was done on the 
movement of SAC's 30ist Medium Bomber 
Wing from Barksdale Air Force Base, Loulsi- 
ana, to Sidi Slimane Air Force Base, French 
Morocco, had been done before. But not 
until George Washington's Birthday weekend 
had the Air Force put them all together in 
one combat-type operation. 

The wing's piston-engined KC-97 tanker 
Planes took off on February 17 for a refuel- 
ing rendezvous over the Atlantic. Hours lat- 
er, the first flight of B-47's was aloft, cruis- 
ing at nearly twice the tankers’ speed. The 
refueling over Bermuda was on schedule, and 
the jets sped on to Africa, averaging 101% 
hours for the 4,800-mile flight. After a day’s 
rest, the bombers were off on a mock bomb- 
ing mission over Europe, again being re- 
fueled in the air, in and out from the target 
in some cases, 

ALL PUT TOGETHER 

Col. Horace M. Wade, commander of the 
wing's 45 B-47 bombers and 20 tankers, was 
able to report the whole movement overseas 
complete in 5 days, including a 24-hour delay 
for some craft because of weather. And all 
of the 600-mile-per-hour bombers had made 
a 10-hour, 4,000-mile bombing mission over 
Europe within a week after leaving Louisiana, 

Then they settled down in Africa to await 
the arrival of the 301st ground crews, with 
complete supplies, spare parts, and equip- 
ment to last the combat force for a month, 
just in case the African bases“ well-stocked 
larders had not been full. 

Transported by the Military Air Transport 
Service, this movement of the wing's 1,700 
men and 1 million pounds of supplies fraphi- 
cally illustrated SAC's new mobility, a vital 
part of the new American strategy. The wing 
will spend 2 months in rotational training 
in Africa and then fly home, 

Maj. Gen. Frank A. Armstrong, Jr., com- 
mander of SAC’s Second Air Force, described 
the operation as “100 percent successful.” 
Famous World War II bomber pilot, and the 
model for Frank Savage, the Gregory Peck 
role in the movie Ten O'clock High, General 
Armstrong commented: g 

“The 301st is graduated and combat ready. 
They have run a perfect mission.” 

At least two other B-47 wings of the Second 
Air Force also are ready, and others at home 
bases are in advanced stages of training. 
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The “new” SAC, like the “old,” will have 
its limitations. There is some question 
whether the B-47, even with the perimeter 
bases and aerial refueling, had the range to 
reach many possible enemy key targets. 
Many doubt that the new and costly Mo- 
roccan bases are safe. An SAC movement 
like the one just completed allows for a con- 
siderable margin of error, boosting its cost. 

These and other Umiting factors will be 
discussed in later articles of this series. But 
withal, it appears that Gen. Curtis E. LeMay, 
SAC commander, and his men have built a 
powerful and effective striking force, jus- 
tifying the tremendous reliance placed 
upon It. 


Greatest Unemployment Since World 
War II Was in February 1959 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LEROY JOHNSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 5, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, much talk has been indulged in 
concerning unemployment and whether 
we are in a recession, depression, or a 
period of economic adjustment. Some- 
times I wonder if some of the statements 
we read are intended to create panic in 
our people. Bank runs have been 
created by idle talk which convinced 
depositors that its bank was about to fail 
and consequently withdrawal of funds 
must be made at once, 

The Washington Times-Herald printed 
a constructive and interesting editorial 
recently which gave some interesting 
figures as to unemployment since the 
ending of the great war. For the infor- 
mation of my colleagues I am having this 
editorial printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp. Permission to do so was ob- 
tained on Friday March 5, 1954, 

The editorial follows: 

Stumps COMPARED 


How bad is unemployment? Quite bad in 
Lawrence, Mass., Detroit, Winston-Salem, 
N. C., and 15 other cities. But the situation 
wasn't any different in 15 cities a year ago, 
when labor shortages were general across the 
country. 

An excess of labor is chronic in most of the 
Presently depressed areas. Industries are 
gone, but persons formerly employed in them 
cling to their homes. Detroit has many job- 
less temporarily because the boom in its one 
great industry once more has subsided. 

People directly affected by local unem- 
ployment are convinced that the whole coun- 
try has gone to the dogs. Some Democratic 
politicians and labor-union officers speak of 
disaster unless the drastic steps they propose 
are carried into effect. 

Last week the Commerce Department re- 
ported that a checkup in 230 communities 
indicated that 3,087,000, or 4.9 percent of all 
workers, were jobless in the United States 
early last month. As aggregate employment 
always drops in the cold weather of February, 
probably 3.200,000 are out of work now. Let's 
see how that compares with the amount of 
jobiessness reported by the Government dur- 
ing President Truman's administration. 

The annual report of the Truman Labor 
Secretary, the late Lewis B. Schwellenbach, 
for fiscal year 1947 contains the following 
statement: “Whatever may be said as to the 
health of the economy in the past year, the 
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fact remains that in the 12 months from 
mid-1946 to mid-1947 employment rose to 
levels approximating full employment. 
There was some slack, as might be expected 
in a period of readjustment, even under“ 
conditions of general overdemands upon the 
economy. Unemployment fluctuated within 
a Narrow range between 2 and 2½ million.” 

Thus, according to Mr. Truman's Labor De- 
partment head, in a period of full employ- 
ment the number out of work in the winter 
months can get as high as 2½ million, or 
about 4 percent. 

In President Truman's annual economic 
report sent to Congress on January 7, 1949, 
he sald the “people of the United States have 
just enjoyed another year of bountiful pros- 
perity.“ He cited the fact that unemploy- 
ment remained at the low level of around 
two million.“ It was around two million aul 
right, but quite a way around, ranging from 
a high of 2,628,000 in February to a low of 
1,642,000 in October. Thus unemployment 
in February of a bountiful year of full em- 
ployment was around what it now is. 

In February 1950 unemployment soared to 
4.7 million, which was 7.6 percent of the 
working force, President Truman pointed 
this out in his midyear report submitted in 
July of that year, when improvement had 
already set in. The Korean war began on 
June 25, but the improvement had started 
3 months before. By July the number of 
jobless was down to 3.200,00. By January 
1951 a condition of full employment was 
again reached with unemployment down to 
2.5 million. 

“The first half of 1950 brought recovery 
from the mild recession of 1949 and a rapid 
approach to new peaks of postwar prosper- 
ity,” sald President Truman in his July 1950 
report. Note that he used the term “mild 
recession,” although the number out of work 
was 50 percent greater than the present 
number. 

It is significant that the little recession 
was not halted by the use of any of the 
devices now proposed. Business recovered 
without increasing the exemptions from the 
income tax just proposed by Senator GEORGE. 
There was no outpouring of funds for public 
works or other purposes, as Senator DOUGLAS 
and others have been proposing. Govern- 
ment expenditures in calendar year 1960, in 
spite of the war, were actually $3.5 billion 
less than in calendar year 1949. 

President Truman's Council of Economic 
Advisers attributed the short period of the 
1949-50 recession to the fact that pessimism 
about the business outlook had not engulfed 
the country. Paul. Doucias and his asso- 
ciates who have been ballyhooing a recession 
at every opportunity might well consider this 
before sounding off again on the same theme. 


Light and Not Heat—Literally 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 27, 1954 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, at a time 
when much of the furore in Washing- 
ton seems to be shedding plenty of heat 
with little light, the electric light and 
power industry comes along with a re- 
verse pattern; 1954 is the 75th anni- 
versary of the invention of the first 
Practical lamp. It is difficult to imagine 
what the world was like before the in- 
candescent light bulb became part of 
the pushbutton world. Back in 1879, 
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Thomas Edison illuminated a section of 
Menlo Park. A short time thereafter, 
he sold the first electric light system to 
the Columbia, a steamship. Appleton, 
Wis., installed the first community light- 
ing program early in 1882. ‘ 

We are often forgetful of the extent 
to which we have come to take electricity 
for granted. Most of the world is still 
in darkness, despite the presence of the 
necessary, fuel, engineering know-how, 
and technical capacity everywhere on 
the earth to install electricity. Whole 
areas of the Soviet Union, despite its 
boasted incease in scientific development, 
are unilluminated, India, China, and 
many of the remote regions of Europe 
are still in the Dark Ages, so far as light 
is concerned. 

Progress has a way of becoming ac- 
cepted rapidly, It is easier to look back 
on the amazing achievements of thes? 
past 65 years than to look ahead, but 
the next generation may well make us 
look as if we had been sitting still. 


The Smear That Backfired 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 5, 1954 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I am extending my remarks to includ? 
an editorial, an article by Anthony Lewis. 
and an article by John Cramer from 
Washington Daily News of today, 
5, 1954. 

The editorial follows: 

CLEANING THE RECORD 


The murky tabulations of security risks 
issued by the administration were not cult 
explained by the several statements of Oi” 
Service Chairman Philip Young to con 
sional committees this week, But Mr. you"s 
did clear up two important misconcept! 
about the risks: 

The false idea that most or all of the secus 
rity risks listed by the administration 80 f of 
were traitors, subversives, Communists, 
something of the kind. t 

Mr. Young's figures show that only abou 
17 percent of those rated as security risk 
by the administration had any substan if 
information relating to subversion in the 
personnel files when they left the Gov 
ment. t 

Even that does not mean all 17 pero, 
were subversives, Mr. Young emphas pe 
Many resigned without knowing of in: 
charges and having a chance to exple! s 
others were fired for entirely different ones 
sons. Few, it is clear, went through all ® 
peal procedures and were finally dismisses 
as subyersives, P 

The false idea that the new administr 
tion security program was responsible 
removing all the listed risks, whether 
were subversive or merely alcoholics or bid 
bermouths. an 

Mr. Young's figures show that more ve 
half of some 2.429 persons listed as ar- 
resigned, many voluntarily and without 4 of 
ing been informed of the charges. 
those fired, Mr. Young said, “The great b. 
were separated under regular civilan 
procedures"—not the new security p n- 

These two misconceptions developed t- 
tially from some—not all—Iepublican’ 
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tem 
— make political capital out of the 


— Eisenhower himself left an erro- 
(doup Pression in a prepared statement 
else) Pya prepared for him by somebody 

2 his December 2 press conference: 
iag aar of Communists actively undermin- 
the 198 ernment will not be an issue in 
Adminis pe ections. Long before then, this 
Tooting tion will have made such progress 
Progreso out under the [new] security 
Consiq * * that this mo longer can be 
ready ered a serious menace. As you al- 
Becurit + about 1,500 persons who were 

Othe. risks already have been removed.“ 
statemen went much further. Some of théir 
artiche ante are detailed in Anthony Lewis’ 
that on this page. There can be no doubt 
for poll idea was to use the security program 
In Rat 


8 Was a bad idea for the country, and 
1 end for the politicians themselves. 
Cang al Eor exception none of the Republi- 
O made the false political claims 
u man enough to admit that he was, 
it charitably, ntistaken, 
now everyone from the White House 
haye ust realize that the full truth would 
n best from the start, which is what 
newspaper has been hammering at since 
Any nern on December 7, 1953, the first in 
crepandler ber to call attention to the dis- 
Or in party leaders’ statements. 
Meng n ne even one subversive in Govern- 
to ame one too many, but it isn't necessary 
Uberaten the entire Federal service with de- 
th order to clean dt versions of its condition 
ean up the dirty spots, and kee 
vervicg Cena, Y y spo p 


nets Speaker, the article by Mr. Lewis 
5. 19 Washington Daily News of March 
da . follows: 
Nasty ERROR: Ir GREW AND Grew 
The (By Anthony Lewis) 
wer 5 oe and political squabbling 
y risk” figures had their origin 
lst o PParently simple press release issued 
Genta) Oder 23 by James C. Hagerty, presi- 
taiq. Press secretary. The announcement 


the ein g the first 4 months’ operation of 
Govern ployee security program * * * 1,456 
tom N employees have been separated 
eral service.. “ 
SECURITY ONLY WRONG 
On) Separations were for security rea- 
un Yi they have nothing to do with con- 
greif Seductions in force from the Federal 


mat timony this week by Civil Service Chair- 
Wag ine P Young confirms that Mr. Hagerty 
hate Correct in one statement: All persons 


Toy secun security risks” were not “separated 
wea for 7 reasons“; most resigned or were 


“tag net reasons, and were then listed 
because of information in their 
By 


t 

dot m the White House announcement did 
daten te the basic error of calling the “1,456 
ù Uunists" or “traitors.” Political 
2 that beginning about 2 weeks later took 
8 theme—sometimes making the claim 

ty These Sometimes by implication, 
ec ere some of the false statements, 
t implications, that flowed from 

can orators: 
rad tomas E. Dewey: “The Democrats 
Cover Whaat the American people will dis- 
t a nice feeling it is to have a 
ie and t Which is not infested with 
Depart tore In less than 11 months 
8 ent of Justice has discovered and 
At 1,456 security risks.“ 

won a7 General Herbert Brownell: "1,456 
ve been ejected from Government 
because they were found to be se- 
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curity risks, * * We are going to have 
no more Communist Infiltration in the Gov- 
ernment and we are steadily getting rid of 
those who are security risks.” 

Bernard M. Shanley, White House counsel: 
“1,456 subversives have been kicked out of 
Government jobs since the President as- 
sumed office.” 

(Now Civil Service Chairman Young says 
only 422 risks had any relation to subver- 
sion.) 

(Mr. Shanley acknowledged recently that 
he had been mistaken and should have said 
security risks Instead of subversives. Even 
at that he would bave been wrong, because 
most of them were not kicked out but re- 
signed, many without knowing of any se- 
curity charges.) 

Senator JosepH McCartuy: “The new ad- 
ministration has now gotten rid of 1,456, 
all of whom were security risks and prac- 
tically all of whom were removed because of 
Communist connections and activities or 
perversion.” 

(According to Civil Service Chairman 
Young's testimony, this simply is not so.) 

Senator McCarTHY again later, after being 
challenged on his statement: “I know fora 
fact that the mumber separated because of 
Communist acts, Communist connections, is 
much more than 50 percent. If you lump 
together the firings for Communist activities 
and for sexual perversion, it will run in the 
neighborhood of 90 percent." 

(Civil Service Chairman Young empha- 
sized that even the 17 percent whose files had 
material relating to subversion, were not all 
separated for that reason and should not all 
be considered subversives.) 

In his state of the Union message, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower boosted the figure. He said: 

“Under the standards established by the 
new employee security program more than 
2,200 employees have been separated from the 
Federal Government.” 

Then the orators picked that up and dis- 
torted it. 

Representative GEORGE BENDER: We have 
eliminated more than 2,000 Communists and 
fellow-travelers from important positions in 
the Government of the United States.” 

Postmaster General Arthur Summerfield: 
“Almost 2,200 people who were security risks 
are no longer using up your tax money. I 
am here to tell you that we are not hiring 
any new ones. ‘Somehow I do not feel too 
amiably inclined toward people who make 
treason a preoccupation.” 

By the time Mr. Summerfield spoke—Jan- 
uary 21—the White House was aware of the 
political dangers in the confusion over the 
security risk issue. A Presidential aide tele- 
phoned Mr. Summerfield, the word was 
passed around, and no prominent Republi- 
can has repeated the incorrect claims since, 


Finally, Mr. Speaker, the illuminating 
article by Mr. Cramer in the Washington 
Daily News of March 5, 1954: 

Report SOME Risks APPOINTED BY IKE 
(By John Cramer) 

Persistent but still unconfirmed reports 
among Democrats on Capitol Hill say a fair 
proportion of the 2,429 former Federal em- 
ployees the Eisenhower administration has 
listed as security risks were Eisenhower ad- 
ministration appointees. 

This is one of the questions Democrats on 
the Senate Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee plan to explore in their current in- 
vestigation of the security program. 

And should the reports stand up, a near- 
ludicrous touch would be added to the ad- 
ministration’s fast-crumbling claims for the 
program. = 

It already has been disclosed: 

That only 422 of the 2,429 had any taint 
of subversion or Communist connections 
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this despite the repeated attempts of ad- 
ministration spokesmen to convince the 
public that all of the removed employees 
were “Communist * * * traitors * * dis- 
loyal.” 

That no one in the administration knows 
for sure how many of the 422 actually were 
disloyal or subversive. 

That the administration's original reports 
that 1,456 security risks, and later “more 
than 2.200“ security risks, had been removed 
from the payroll were misleading reports— 
because some of the removed employees 
merely transferred to other agencies. (This 
first was disclosed in an exclusive Washing- 
ton Daily News story several weeks ago, Ad- 
ministration spokesmen say flatly, however, 
that the new and reconstructed list of 2,429 
removals includes no transfers.) 

That the “great bulk” of the 1,074 em- 
ployees fired as security risks (1,355 others 
resigned) were removed under “ordinary 
civil-service procedures.” . This means they 
never knew they were considered security 
risks; had no chance to defend themselves in 
the “fair hearings” promised in the security 
program; and weren't labeled security risks 
until after they had been fired. 

Republican spokesmen consistently have 
sought to give the public the impression 
that all of the 2,429 security risks were hold- 
overs from the Truman administration, 

And should Senate Democrats now be able 
to prove that many were Eisenhower ap- 
pointees, Republican claims would be left a 
shambles, 

Those familiar with United States hiring 
and firing methods say it’s completely cer- 
tain that “at least some” of the dismissed 
employees were appointed by this adminis- 
tration. 

They say the only real question is: How 
many? 

And they explain this way: 

Government consistently fires a great 
many employees “for cause’—about 23,000 
for example, in the last year of the Truman 
administration. 

A fairly high proportion of these firings 
come among new employees, who were ap- 
pointed “subject to investigation.” 

During preceding administrations, it was 
customary to list the vast majority of these 
dismissals under the broad category of “fir- 
ings for cause.” ‘The only exception to this 
rule came when new employees were dis- 
missed for suspected disloyalty. 

Under the Eisenhower administration, 
however, such dismissals are listed as se- 
curity risk” firings. The Truman adminis- 
tration, for example, would list a new em- 
ployee who turned out to be a drunk as one 
fired for cause. The Eisenhower adminis- 
tration leaves it to agency heads to decide 
whether he should be fired for cause—or 
as a security risk. 

It also pointed out: 

That the Eisenhower administration hired 
208,609 new employees during the last 7 
months of 1953, which is the period during 
which it claims to have removed the 2429 
security risks. 

That it presumably hired about 150,000 
during the first 5 months of 1953—for an 
estimated grand total of 358,000. 

That many of these employees were ap- 
pointed subject to investigation. 

That many of the investigations were 
completed during the final 7 months—when 
the security program was operating. 

That inevitably these investigations must 
have turned up a certain number of Eisen- 
hower appointees whom the administration 
considered security risks. 

The only real questions: 

1. How many were Eisenhower appointees? 

2. If there were not many, why not? 
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California AFL Statement of 
Unemployment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 1, 1954 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, while the 
administration follows a drift and wait 
policy, many individual citizens and 
various organizations are concerned over 
the downward trend of our economy, 
It seems to me that the time to take 
action is when the first signs of a serious 
downward trend become evident. The 
trend has been evident for several 
months and longer in certain areas. 
The administration should act now. 
The following AFL program is timely 
and I request including it in our RECORD 
at this point: 

STATEMENT ON UNEMPLOYMENT BY THE EXEC- 
UTIVE COUNCIL OF THE CALIFORNIA STATE 
FEDERATION or Lasor, AFL, QUARTERLY 
MeeTING, Fesruary 27, 1954, Lone BEACH, 
Cair. 

The growing crisis in unemployment can- 
not be ignored, nor can it be considered a 
matter for mere governmental study. 

Within the past 3 months unemployment 
in California has more than doubled. `The 
number of jobless in the Nation almost 
tripled within the same period. 

The effects have already been felt in thou- 
sands of California families. Applications 
for county relief in California jumped 71 per- 
cent between January 1953 and January 1954. 

The soaring number of both unemployed 
and relief applicants points to an inevitable 
drop in consumer buying power. Any seri- 
ous fall in purchasing power will bring us to 
the brink of a tragic depression. 

It is, therefore, the obligation of Federal 
and State Governments to undertake imme- 
diate remedial action. 

Gov. Goodwin Knight has properly called 
for an Increase in unemployment insurance 
benefits. Such an increase will not only tend 
to meet critical family needs but will bolster 
the purchasing strength of the consumer 
public at a time when business is feeling the 
press of overstocked shelves, 

However, unemployment insurance repre- 
sents but one avenue of required action. We 
offer the following nine-point program for 
prompt consideration by Federal and State 
Government: 

1. The State legislature should make use 
of current reserve funds to launch a useful 
public works program for the prevention of 
unemployment, as provided for by the Post- 
war Unemployment and Construction Act 
of 1945. 

2. The Federal and State governments 
should act to begin construction of neces- 
sary reservoirs, canals, and waterpower dis- 
tribution systems, both within and without 
the framework of the Central Valley project. 
In the face of growing unemployment, con- 
struction should begin on such projects as 
the the Trinity River, the San Luis project, 
and the Santa Maria project, and other en- 
terprises sufficiently large to absorb unem- 
ployment and meet California’s increasing 
need for cheap power and equitable water 
distribution as envisioned in the Federal 
Reclamation Act. 

3. Federal financial assistance should be 
granted for private and community hospital 
construction on the local level, and Con- 
gress should furnish Federal sid to educa- 
tion for needed school construction, to wipe 
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out the terrible deficiencies in health and 
schooling which threaten the American Tu- 
ture. 


4. Federal public housing should provide 
135,000 units a year, as called for in the 
Housing Act of 1949. The proposed Eisen- 
hower program of 35,000 units cannot hope 
to meet the grave housing requirements of 
millions In the low-income brackets. 

5. West coast shipyards should be given a 
fair share of naval contract work to sustain 
the yards which proved thelr efficiency dur- 
ing the Second World War. Further, the 
American merchant marine should continue 
to be awarded 50 percent of all cargoes 
shipped overseas in Government-aid pro- 
grams. 

6. Full effect should be given to the Fed- 
eral Employment Act of 1946, requiring the 
Federal Government to mobilize its resources 
to promote conditions which afford “useful 
employment opportunities for those able, 
willing, and seeking to work, and to promote 
maximum employment, production and pur- 
chasing power.” 

7. The State legislature should recognize 
the current relief crisis by making available 
provisions of the State Relief Law of 1945. 
Such action is essential since county relief 
applications have increased 71 percent with- 
in the past year. Eligibility standards of the 
State emergency program should be based 
on American requirements of decency. 
County indigent ald is now administered on 
& pauper basis, and denies relief to all save 
those in total destitution. 

8. State unemployment Insurance benefits 
should be raised from the pitifully low fig- 
ure of $25 per week and coverage extended 
to all workers. The failure of the law to 
protect thousands in the low-paid catego- 
ries is a serious blow at the purchasing 
power of the wage earner public at a time 
when both workers’ families and the econ- 
omy are in desperate need of more buying 
power. 

9. Both Federal and State minimum wage 
levels should be raised from 75 cents to $1.25 
per hour, Both laws should be extended 
to cover all workers. The California law 
now applies only to women and minors, and 
fails to cover workers in such low-paid cate- 
gories as_agricultural labor. 


Protecting Congress Does Not Mean 
Ejecting Americans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF Ono 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuesday, February 2, 1954 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the saddest consequences of the shocking 
episode in the House of Representatives 
appears to be a determination to clamp 
down on all visitors to the House galler- 
ies. Certainly, no one can look com- 
placently upon the relative ease with 
which a group of fanatics managed to 
walk into the House armed with formi- 
dable-looking weapons. Nevertheless, it 
has always been one of the America’s 
proudest boasts that admission to the 
sessions of Congress, for young and old, 
at virtually all times, has been about as 
simple to achieve as walking into the 
county courthouse. 

Passes required for entrance are given 
freely to all who ask and seem interested, 
and all Senators and Representatives 
have made it a practice to encourage 
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their constituents to attend sessions 
whenever they visit Washington, We 
must keep this tradition alive, despite 
our concern for the protection of Con-, 
gress, Whatever new regulations and 
protective measures may be set up, they 
must be planned with this fundament 
attitude in mind. Americans must still 
be encouraged to visit their national les 
islative Chamber, and if a new occup3* 
tional hazard has been added to the al, 
ready lengthy congressional list, all of 
us in Washington must undertake i 
with the confidence that the protectio” 
of Congressmen can be achieved without 
the ejecting of Americans from the 
leries of the Capitol. 


Address by Former President Hoover 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD B. WIGGLESWORT# 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1954 


* 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speak. 
er, under leave to extend my remarks , 
the Recorp, I include the following 
dress by former President Hoover uP% 
receipt of the Gold Medal of the Inter 
national Benjamin Franklin Soci? 
Inc.: 10. 
ADDRESS py HERBERT Hoover on Beno 

FRANKLIN UPON RECEIPT or THE Gory M 11 

or THE INTERNATIONAL BENJAMIN FRAN cf 

Socrery, INC., COMMODORE HOTEL, N 

Tonk Crry, January 23, 1954 ob 

I deeply appreciate the honor of receive 
the gold medal from the International 
jamin Franklin Society. po 

I am presumed to say something ner 
Franklin, but how can I add anything qv! 
to what has been said about him? n 
members of your Society ought to know 
about him by this time. 

The rest of the country has also nao 
of him. With appropriate remarks his yeh 
has been fixed to thousands of cou pes 
towns, cities, and streets. Millions of Pg 
ents have striven to implant his qualities of 
character in their offspring by endo rns! | 
them with the surname of Franklin. 155 

is 
aire, 


includes two Presidents. One result 
his name appears in 5,000 telephone ity $ 
tories. To carry a conviction of intes™ | 
thousand firms have labeled their goods 9 
him. There is one library alone of Wee? 
items about him, There must have 
20 million orations delivered about him yg 
Some members of your committe? pon, 
gested that I should say something l tD’ | 
Franklin's influence on American life ect b 
present time. I investigated this sub. ge 
little but I came up (on all but one, pro 
issue) with many frustrations, as I W 
ceed to show you. pest? 
My first acquaintance with Franklin Y gaf 
early when, like most schoolboys of DY pe. 
I received much drilling in Franklin®, øl 
cepts, They at times seriously lim! at 
freedom of action and my projected 
prises. Especially objectionable wor on 
remark about early to bed and its pro 
quences in health, wealth, and wisdom 
vided we got up early in the morning „ 
Aside from human liberty, Bens gf A 
design of American life or his ideo! is | 
we would call it nowadays, had its io 
idea in frugality, thrift, and hard so o 
He conducted a propaganda camps a 
that subject for over 60 years. i 
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tae 80 deep into the American mind that 
Nord we practiced at it for quite a while. 
rer, that was before we discovered the 
cory of spending ourselves into prosperity. 
4 Franklin had definite ideas on the con- 
Sane of governments. His opinion of gov- 
zumental borrowing and debts appear in 
abundant command of the language. To 
they were the road of sorrow and in 
Seneral the destroyers of liberty. He knew 
None of the Joys provided by Lord Maynard 
degnes. However, this is not an economic 
ebate and I believe it better not to pursue 
at subject further at this time. 
Franklin also made some observations on 
hey. He asserted that “the standard once 
ed should ever be unvariable since any 
alteration would be followed by great con- 
uston and detriment to the state.” He 
aoe naturally unfamiliar with the theory 
nd practice in the commodity dollar. But 
again that subject leads into a field of con- 
Oversy not appropriate here. 
i n also observed that “It is Impossible 
or government to * * * fix the extent of 
Per credit,” and also that no state or po- 
ntate can settle the prices of all sorts of 
rchandise [because] * * * plenty and 
city must govern that.” But this again 
as questions which might be construed 
controversial and must, therefore, not be 
Pursued further at this time. 
ues to the industrial front, he stated firmly 
i t “God gives all things to industry,” 
faning hard work, and he intimated that 
zou could save what you earned. But some 
kerle these days think the Government 
à es it away from you and then gives it 
Way, However, this would also be a sour 
me to pursue on this occasion. 
poe tanklin made one remark that lis of 
hep tu weight today. He said that “God 
h Ips those who help themselves.” That 
become the motto of every pressure 
P in the country. But I will not pur- 
this pessimistic subject at this time. 
Franklin had many notions of govern- 
bent. Using the architectural metaphor, 
he once said, “If the superstructure is too 
Avy for the foundations the building tot- 
art» though assisted by outward props of 
ts I suppose the props of art he referred 
. Was propaganda. He would have been 
he More forcible on this subject if he were 
pe place as Chairman of the Commission 
Reorganization of the Government. 
ye tanklin announced a formula for pub- 
Sis Office. He said, “Never ask, never refuse, 
8 resign.” The present administration 
bart sehington has found the “never resign” 
ls Still in use. 
Jec üt again I must not pursue such sub- 
ts here. I did think something might be 
deim by way of comment on Franklin's fine 
This vation to investigation and research. 
edu Seemed promising as the magnificent 
he ational and research institutions which 
dop unded have been fruitful of blessings 
tig n to this very day. But among institu- 
wand that he had a lot to do with creating 
AS the United States Senate. Their spirit 
rey wucation and investigation would seem 
Aarding to him, but perhaps also that 
Is not profitable on this occasion. 
ce 


always referred to himself as a Repub- 
Mee but certainly in this non-Partisan 
ting I cannot pursue this idea further. 
à 700 all controversial matters Franklin was 
the lerant soul. He cautioned us that “By 
or ,°VHlson of different sentiments, sparks 
la ob th are struck out and political light 
Ius talned.“ I hope so. But I will not il- 
ate it further. 
tar, ald. “It is true that In some of the 
den there are parties and discords; but 
Withee look back and ask if we were ever 
ers them. Such wil exist wherever 
Press, ls liberty; and perhaps they will help 
tare, e it.” I call your attention to the 
-Use y catch in that sentence—that is the 
the word perhaps.“ 
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Ben made the emphatic remark that “They 
that can give up essential liberty to obtain 
a little temporary safety deserve neither lib- 
erty nor safety.” Some way I feel Ben might 
be disappointed with the world on this sub- 
ject. Indeed I have the feeling that stanch 
old emblem in his plain clothes with his 
radiating thrift would receive many shocks if 
he walked around on this earth for a few 
days. However, with his magnificent sense 
of humor, he might just laugh. 

But to be more serious, we know the great- 
est inheritance that Franklin left the 
American people was his contribution to our 
liberties. 

Franklin had sought and associated with 
men keen in devotion to freedom long be- 
fore we gained our independence from Eng- 
land. Among his friends were Burke and 
Tom Paine. It is sometimes overlooked that 
it was Franklin who paid Tom Paine’s ship 
fare across the Atlantic and set that fire- 
brand of liberty on these shores, It was 
Tom Paine, then a soldier in the Conti- 
nental Army, who as a ghost writer for 
Washington composed that blazing docu- 
ment which Washington proclaimed to his 
dejected troops, revitalizing them to the vic- 
torious crossing of the Delaware. And Tom 
Paine with his crusading spirit and his 
Rights of Man, greatly stirred the emo- 
tions for personal liberty on this continent. 

I scarcely need mention, however, that 
Franklin was one of the leaders among the 
Founding Fathers who riveted freedom into 
American life. We must never forget that 
Franklin helped frame and signed the Decla- 
ration of Independence. He negotiated the 
Peace Treaty of Paris, acknowledging our 
freedom from Britain. He contributed 
greatly to the framing of the Constitution 
of the United States. And in those great 
deeds he was inspired by both genius and 
determination to guaranty national finde- 
pendence and to secure the very foundations 
of personal liberty. 

Franklin was an individualist. He held 
no belief in people's leaning on government. 
He contended they must have a sterner fare if 
the Nation was to go forward. He insisted 
they must posses qualities and strength of 
character which would give them calmness 
and poise in prosperity and courage and 
vision in adversity. They must be guided 
not only by patriotism of the tribe, but by 
morality and religious faith which belong 
alone to the individual spirit. 

It was Joseph Choate who said, “When 
the spirit of Franklin decays the sun of 
America will have begun to set.” 


That Day Is Here Again 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO "3 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 16, 1954 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, March 
15 has had a long and inglorious history 
from Roman times to our own. If Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s suggested change of 
the tax deadline is pushed back to April 
15, a whole new crop of radio and TV 
jokes will have to be hatched, and banks 
whose loans go up sharply in March will 
be revising their own estimates for some 
years to come. 

Whatever may be the obstacles in the 
way of adopting the President’s plan; 
there would certainly be a few psycho- 
logical advantages of some importance. 
The head of the household would have 
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30 days more to recover from the deluge 
of Christmas bills which overtook him 
along about February 1, and the shock of 
out-go as opposed to the pleasure of in- 
take would be lessened. Moreover, the 
spring of the year with other pleasant 
diversions looming on the horizon in the 
form of the opening game might alleviate 
the natural distress provoked by the 
drain and strain of tax day. 

No matter how you look at it, March 15 
or April 15, the responsibilities of our 
times may permit us to postpone, but not 
to eliminate our annual day of reckon- 
ing. The only thing that bothers so 
many of us is the thought that other folks 
in other lands whose arms we are 
strengthening do not always seem to be 
doing their fair share of our common tax 


We Should Speed Up Work on the Central 
Valley Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 1, 1954 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, California 
is one of-our key agricultural and indus- 
trial States. More people have moved 
to California since 1940 than now live 
in many of our Midwestern States. The 
heartland of California is the Central 
Valley, which includes a third of the total 
land area of the State. 

The growth of industry and popula- 
tion in the State has greatly advanced 
the demands for food and electric power. 
To keep pace with these demands it is 
only natural that the people turn to- 
ward the Central Valley. Here lies one 
part of the State where appreciable 
amounts of agricultural land can be im- 
proved. Here are the principal sources 
of developed and undeveloped power. 

Water falls in California in the wrong 
places at the wrong times. In the Cen- 
tral Valley two-thirds of the water sup- 
ply originates in the Sacramento Valley, 
while two-thirds of the agricultural lands 
are located far to the south in the San 
Joaquin Valley. The rains fall in the 
winter and spring, but the land needs 
water in the summer long after the 
spring runoff from the western slopes of 
the Sierras has ceased. Therefore, the 
great Central Valley exists almost en- 
tirely by irrigation. 

The irrigation water is provided by the 

Central Valley project, which was au- 
thorized in 1935 as a Federal undertak- 
ing in the interest of power, reclamation, 
flood control, navigation, and related 
uses. 
The basic plan of the project was pro- 
posed decades before the project actu- 
ally took definite form. It was origi- 
nally authorized by the legislature to be 
constructed through the sale of $170,- 
000,000, worth of State bonds. The 
authorization act was taken to a refer- 
endum by certain private utilities who 
spent large sums of money in almost in- 
validating the authorization. ` 
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I remember the campaign very well. 
In southern California the voters were 
urged by the project’s opponents not to 
saddle themselves with a debt of $170- 
million to finance a northern California 
project. I am proud to say that I was 
one of a small group of southern Cali- 
fornian volunteers who worked hard to 
save the project. Incidentally, the now 
famous public relations team of Whit- 
aker and Baxter managed the campaign 
in favor of the project and won out in 
spite of the much better financed cam- 
paign of the opposition. Having seen 
them in action, the private utilities 
promptly engaged their services. They 
went on to become the highest paid pub- 
lic relations firm in the Nation, when 
they represented the American Medical 
Association. 

Actually, the State bonds were not 
used to start the project. Considerable 
time has elapsed, but if I remember 
correctly, the project encountered op- 
position from Secretary Ickes as head of 
the Public Works Administration. It 
was initially gotten under way by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt through a grant for relief 
of -unemployment. The project pro- 
vided a sound and ‘proper means for 
stimulating employment then. It still 
does today. This is one of the reasons 
why the proposed purchase of the proj- 
ect by the State has proved infeasible 
and should be abandoned. To continue 
the negotiations for the purchase may 
result in needless confusion and delay, 
while we should be speeding the project 
toward completion. 

The Federal Bureau of Reclamation 
has spent over $400 million on the Cen- 
tral Valley project, which is now about 
50 percent completed. Although all the 
initial features of the project have been 
placed in operation, a significant con- 
struction program is now under way and 
proposed for continuance in fiscal year 
1955. 

To be more specific, the minimum pro- 
gram which I consider justified to con- 
tinue work on the Central Valley proj- 
ect in fiscal year 1955 will require an ap- 
propriation of $26,600,000, about $3,- 
100,000 more than the estimate of the 
Bureau of the Budget. This is the 
amount recommended by the water 
project authority of my State which has 
worked closely with the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation and other Federal agencies in 
behalf of the people of the valley and 
the State. 

The largest single item in this sum is 
$10,000,000 which is primarily for con- 
tinuing construction of the Friant-Kern 
and completion of the Madera distribu- 
tion systems. 

Other large items are $7 million for 
Folsom power facilities to complete the 
powerplant to a point that all units will 
begin generating in 1955, and $3 million 
for completion of Sly Park Dam and 
conduit. 

A significant item is $4 million for the 
Sacramento Valley Canals. This is a 
large development item, and time is, of 
course, required to solve some of the 
complex problems arising in connection 
with the water contracts. I am glad to 
state, however, that it is expected that 
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negotiations will advance to the point 
that work on these canals can be ini- 
tiated in the current fiscal year and can 
be greatly accelerated in 1955. I fully 
concur in the recommendation of the 
Water Project Authority that expendi- 
ture of funds for the Sacramento Valley 
canals be contingent upon organization 
of public districts with adequate power 
to enter into contracts with the United 
States for the delivery of water and for 
repayment of the construction costs of 
the works, This is only sound pro- 
cedure. 

And last, a number of less costly but 
equally important items primarily con- 
cerned with finishing work on power and 
irrigation systems, provision of Delta 
fish-protective facilities, and clearing up 
water rights are estimated to cost 
$2,600,000. 

The Federal cost of the Central Val- 
ley project is estimated at approximately 
three-quarters of a billion dollars—a tre- 
mendous sum even in these days. But 
Iam happy to state that close to 90 per- 
cent of this amount will be returned to 
the United States Treasury. In fact it 
is estimated that by the end of fiscal year 
1955 about $100 million will have been 
repaid from power revenues, irrigation, 
and municipal water payments, 

Today our people are greatly con- 
cerned about growing unemployment. 
There are several million persons with- 
out jobs. Many of them are getting by 
for a short time on meager unemploy- 
ment benefits or through use of accu- 
mulated savings. 

The Government of the United States 
has an important responsibility to pre- 
vent economic depression. That re- 
sponsibility was written into law under 
the Truman administration through 
passage of the Employment Act of 1946. 

It is now the responsibility of the Fed- 
eral Government to use all means at its 
disposal to maintain our economic well- 
being. One of the most important 
means for use in the growing State of 
California is to speed up necessary work 
on the Central Valley project through 
the provision of adequate funds in 1955. 

This is a fitting time to vigorously push 
the Trinity River, San Luis, and Santa 
Maria projects. Only a dynamic, ex- 
panding economy can provide increasing 
opportunities for our expanding popula- 
tion. Speeding up work on the Central 
Valley project offers one ideal method 
for combating unemployment through 
sound economic expansion. 


Question of the Week 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 
or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 2, 1954 
Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, Moscow 


has just kicked out its Health Minister. 
When do they reach the “M's”? 
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Congressional Investigations 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 2, 1954 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent heretofore 
granted me so to do, I present for your 
attention and that of my other distin- 
guished colleagues the following article 
which appeared in the American Bar 
Journal for March 1954, volume 40, be- 
ginning at page 191 thereof. 

Being a member of the House Un- 
American Activities Committee, as well 
as also a member of the House Armed 
Services Committee, I naturally try to 
observe all available treatises on the sub- 
ject of congressional investigations. 

Here is an important one, which in- 
cludes reference to pertinent decisions 
of courts of last resort, as well as other 
available material. It is, of course, un- 
derstood by my submitting this to your 
attention, I do not necessarily either 
approve or disapprove any comment by 
the distinguished professor of law at 
Indiana University School of Law, or of 
any of his conclusions. However, it does 
appear to me as very timely and impor- 
tant that we Members of Congress—iD 
both bodies thereof—habitually and 
systematically and with utmost diligence 
and perseverance give all necessary at- 
tention and action in the field of im- 
proving our established procedures for 
congressional investigations. 

May I say, Mr. Speaker, that while it 
is true that I was chairman of the Spe- 
cial Rules Committee of the House Un- 
American Activities Committee to sub- 
mit to said full committee rules for thé 
Un-American Activities Committee, at 
the time of my report I stated, and wish 
it to continue to be understood by you 
and all my other colleagues, that I 5 
feel that there are some very materi 
and important rules of procedure aD 
conduct which should also be adopted bY 
the House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee. 

Referring to the published set of rules 
which said committee adopted July 1, 
1953, wherein there was no printed rule 
at that time adopted whereby all sub- 
committees must be bipartisan, I am 
pleased to say that, by recent unanimous 
resolution of the full committee in exee- 
utive meeting, we adopted a rule that 
subcommittees must be constituted 
not less than three members, with a ma 
jority thereof qualified to act and pro- 
ceed with a subcommittee hearing. 
of course, in effect means that not few" 
er than two members shall be required: 
bipartisanly, to hold subcommittee hea 
ings. Our full committee members/P 
is nine members. 

The article follows: 

CONGRESSIONAL INVESTIGATIONS: A PLAN ros 
LEGISLATIVE REVIEW at 
(By Frank E. Horack, Jr., professor of la 
Indiana University School of Law) 

Although the great majority of con 

sional hearings and investigations are con 
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ducted with fairness and decorum, a few 
Committees have placed in Jeopardy the repu- 
tations, dignity, and constitutional rights of 
Many persons who have been summoned as 
Witnesses. As a consequence, there has been 
an insistent demand for limiting the juris- 
diction of committee investigations and re- 
Viewing the fairness of committee procedure, 
Some critics have looked to the courts for a 
Tevitalization of Kilbourn v. Thompson and 
others have proposed enactment of uniform 
rules for congressional committee procedure? 

either approach offers a complete solution. 

Two propositions are self-evident: Wit- 
desses should be protected from fishing expe- 
ditions, inquiry into purely private affairs, 
and from enforced testimony which might 
incriminate; the Government should have 
the full knowledge, testimony, and opinion 
Of all its citizens concerning matters of great 
national import Only with the ald of the 
Citizens may Congress discharge what Wood- 
tow Wilson described as the duty to look 
diligently into every affair of Government 

to talk much about what it sees.“ 
And if Congress is intended to be the watch- 
for the people and the informing func- 
in of Congress should be preferred even to 
ita legislative function,’ then Congress, not 
courts, should determine the limits of its 
iction when constitutional guaranties 

not involved. 

Until recently, the judiciary has respected 
And refiected Wilson's view and has been 

Uctant to interfere with the investigating 

„tor. as Judge Holtzoff observed, 
“While the power of Congress to carry on 
‘ovestigations is not without limit, never- 

leas the Congress has broad discretion 
ty determining the subject matter of the 
y and the scope and extent of the in- 
Naber. If the subject under scrutiny may 
ve any possible relevance and materiality, 
no matter how remote, to some possible leg- 
lation, it is within the power of the Con- 
to investigate the matter. Moreover, 
the relevance and materiality of the subject 
Matter must be presumed. * * * It would 
intolerable if the judiciary were to in- 
dude into the legislative branch of the 
op ernment and virtually stop the process 
investigation.” * 

The Supreme Court, however, undertook 
Ndiciat review of congressional committee 
— in Christoffel v. United States“ 

n though it soon chose to abandon the 
igPeriment in United States v. Bryan“ But 
an in the last term, in United States v. 

Mely. the Court more boldly restrained 
niumitiee inquiry even though the decision 
wet upon the shifting sands of inconclu- 
the Statutory construction.” Nevertheless, 
8 decisions stand as an unmasked 
wu ing to congressional committees and 

invite further challenges to committee 
T. Whether the chalienges are meri- 
Use or not, the congressional ability to 
Meri tS its informing function has been 
sly encumbered. 
ene protection of civil rights, of admitted 
reat throughout. these litigations, and 
ttig iniy of the highest value in our con- 
Nyutlonal system, does not require judicial 
dor W of internal congressional procedure 
Ing Jurisdictional limitation on committee 
ly ry, Judicial review will not only result 
reduction in the power of Congress, but 
bay in a decline in congressional responsi- 
— And the courts’ Inquiry cannot be 
lay, J confined to the cases of legislative 
ly, “Stigations: no logical boundary separates 
tigation of the administration of the 
Ament, investigation under the treaty 


Nins impeachments, confirmations of ap- 
tig ments. and even member discipline, 


che review of elections. Judicial review 
een ot these diverse subjects would 
Wong ot many embarrassing political ques- 
` and a gradual withdrawal of judicial 
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review similar to that which followed Kil- 
bourne v. Thompson might be predicted. 
UNIFORM RULES HAVE THREE WEAKNESSES 


Thus, the great majority of writers have 
opposed an expansion of judicial review and 
argue that Congress should assume full 
responsibility for supervising committee ac- 
tion by enacting uniform rules of procedure 
binding upon all standing and select com- 
mittees. The adoption of uniform rules may 
contribute to an improvement in committee 
procedure, but basically they suffer from 
three weaknesses: (1) Different committees 
have widely differing responsibilities and 
thus a sensible rule for one may be utter 
folly for another. (2) The enactment of 
uniform rules is no guaranty that the com- 
mittees will comply. Good committees can 
make good rules, but good rules cannot make 
good committees. And (3) they provide no 
sanctions for their enforcement. 

The real need Is for a system of legislative 
review to enforce uniform rules and Insure 
fairness and responsibility of investigations. 
Theoretically, this is possible now by any 
member of the House moving to rescind the 
committee's authority or to confine it by re- 
strictive amendment, but politically it is 
impossible. The only way the issue reaches 
the floor of the House is for a witness to 
refuse to testify and for the committee to 
seek a resolution from the House for his 
prosecution either before the bar of the 
House or in the Federal courts. 

When the issue is raised in this manner it 
does not present the question of whether the 
committee has exceeded its authority or 
whether the questions have been relevant 
and material, but whether the chairman of 
the committee Is entitled to a vote of con- 
fidence from his party and from the House. 
The witness is unrepresented and his cause 
is soon forgotten. Congressmen who pri- 
vately condemn the actions of the committee 
feel compelled to vote in support of the com- 
mittee because the party leadership insists 
that a vote of confidence is essential to main- 
tain the party position, and individual mem- 
bers, regardless of the merits of the par- 
ticular controversy, feel that a negative vote 
would jeopardize thelr own positions as 
committee chairmen. Uniform rules will 
not repeal congressional courtesy. 

The philosophy of McGrain v. Daugherty n 
can be maintained and judicial review 
avoided if the Houses establish a system of 
legislative review. The proposal would per- 
mit a witness to challenge the authority of 
an investigating committee by an appeal to 
a review committee appointed by the House. 
The committee should be bipartisan in char- 
acter, composed of three members from each 
major political party. The members should 
be selected from the lawyer members and 
should have extensive legislative experience 
and be held in high personal and professional 
respect by both sides of the House. In addi- 
tion to the six members there should be a 
panel of alternates from which members can 
be selected in case an appeal is taken from 
a committee which includes a review com- 
mittee member." 

A committee witness should not be per- 
mitted to challenge the sufficiency of the 
subpena before the review committee prior 
to his appearance before the investigating 
committee, for the presumption should be 
in favor of the propriety of the inquiry and 
the witness’ obligation to provide informa- 
tion to the Government. After appearance, 
however, the witness should be able to chal- 
lenge the propriety of specific questions on 
the ground that (1) the inquiry is beyond 
the jurisdiction conferred by the House reso- 
lution or the terms of the subpena, (2) the 
question is not material or relevant to the 
inquiry,“ or (3) the question invades the 
witness’ constitutional rights. Challenge of 
committee authority would be raised as it is 
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now by the witness’ refusing to answer. In 
addition, the witness would be required to 
indicate his intent to appeal to the review 
committee. Thereafter, the investigating 
committee could not seek a resolution au- 
thorizing prosecution for contempt until 
after the review committee handed down its 
decision. 

The witness would be obligated to notify 
the review committee of an appeal by the 
second day following the day on which the 
question was asked.” The appeal would be 
on the record, that is, a verified copy of the 
resolution authorizing the inquiry, the sub- 
pena, if one had been used, and the verbatim 
transcript of the pertinent questions asked 
by the committee. In order to prevent delay 
and discursive dilatory tactics, the commit- 
tee should have the right to ask all ques- 
tions which it considered pertinent to its 
inquiry and the witness should be obligated 
to raise all his objections at one time so that 
the entire matter might be disposed of on 
one appeal.“ 

In support of the appeal, the witness and 
the committee should be permitted to file 
written briefs. Inasmuch as the matter in 
controversy usually will be known to the 
witness and the committee in advance of the 
hearing, a 10-day briefing period should be 
sufficient. In cases of unusual difficulty the 
review committee, in the same manner as a 
court, should have the power to extend the 
time for filing. Reply briefs and oral argu- 
ment should be discouraged. but not pro- 
hibited. The psychological advantage of 
assuring the witness that his case has actu- 
ally been heard by the review committee 
should outweigh the burdens which oral 
arguments impose on the review committee 
and the delays to the conduct of the 
investigation. 

Within a short a period as possible after 
the conclusion of arguments, the review 
committee should be obligated to render its 
decision, in order that the investigation may 
proceed if the decision is favorable to the 
committee, and that the witness’ position 
may be speedily confirmed if the decision is 
against the committee. The decision of the 
review committee should be accompanied by 
a written opinion. Copies of the opinion 
should be available immediately to the wit- 
ness and to the committee, and in order that 
a body of precedents may be developed the 
opinions should ultimately be printed and 
published, 


IT IS TO BE HOPED THAT FEW WITNESSES WOULD 
REMAIN RECUSANT 

If the decision of the review committee 
sustains the investigating committee, the 
witness could be recalled under the original 
subpena merely by informing the witness of 
a new date set for the hearing. If the wit- 
ness continued recusant, the committee 
could then move for a House resolution 
au prosecution for contempt. Al- 
though the vote on this motion would in 
effect amount to a reconsideration by the 
whole House of the review committee's deci- 
sion, unless there had been a vigorous dis- 
sent by a review committee member the 
adoption of the resolution would be in most 
instances automatic. It is to be hoped, of 
course, that in these circumstances few wit- 
nesses would remain recusant, If the review 
committee proceeds in an impartial and judi- 
cial manner, courts should give great weight 
to its determinations particularly where they 
relate to matters of jurisdiction or internal 
committee procedure. Witnesses should, 
therefore, be less successful in their judicial 
appeals and should conclude that the ex- 
penditure of time and money will gain them 
little.” 

Conversely, if the decision is against the 
investigating committee, the witness should 
not only feel vindicated but should also be 
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protected against further harassment. Con- 
gress in the enabling legislation could grant 
complete finality to the decision, 1. e., make 
a subsequent resolution based on the mat- 
ter at issue out of order, place the members 
of the committee In contempt if they pro- 
ceeded with the questions, or make a con- 
tinuation of the inquiry grounds for the 
withdrawal of the committee's authority. 
The severity of these sanctions and the fact 
that enforcement would raise a political 
question for the entire membership to de- 
cide argues against complete finality to the 
review committee's decision. Furthermore, 
formal abdication of the authority of the 
House is not in keeping with legislative 


practice. 

A second possibility would be to give fi- 
nality to the decision unless it was appealed 
by the investigating committee for recon- 
sideration by the whole house. This appears 
to be a needless step and tends to reintro- 
duce political considerations which the re- 
view procedure seeks to eliminate. A better 
procedure would permit the decision to be 
attacked collaterally. 

Under this third proposal, if, after an ad- 
verse decision, the investigating committee 
recalls the witness and the witness again 
refuses to answer, the committee may seek 
a resolution authorizing a prosecution for 
contempt. In effect this action challenges 
the decision on the review committee not in 
an abstract way, as in the second situation, 
but within the framework of an actual liti- 
gation. Presumptively, the decision of the 
review committee, because it is rendered by 
an impartial tribunal not concerned with 
the inquiry, should prevail. The House will 
be aware that a court would more likely, in 
deciding a contempt prosecution, follow the 
decision of the independent committee than 
of the prosecuting committee; therefore, the 
House, when it must choose between the 
decisions of the two committees, is likely 
to accept the review committee's verdict. 

Perhaps the greatest merit to the pro- 
cedure is that it keeps the issues narrow and 
balances political pressures. The issue will 
not be: Should we support our appointed 
committee against the attack of a nonmem- 
ber? or, Will an adverse yote injure the politi- 
cal position of the majority party? The issue 
framed under this proposal will be: Which 
of two committees has more accurately de- 
termined the propriety of a particular ques- 
tion asked of a particular witness under a 
specific resolution authorizing an inquiry? 
On such a question, reasonable men admit- 
tedly may differ, but the decision of the 
House is now more easily confined to the 
merits of the question and the political 
pressures are now balanced, for the decision 
of one committee must be sustained and the 
decision of the other must be reversed. 

There are other advantages of legislative 
review. When the question is decided judi- 
cially, concepts of separation of powers and 
intergovernmental relations must be con- 
sidered by the court. Is it wise and proper, 
therefore, for the court to review the internal 
workings of a legislative committee unless 
compelled by constitutional direction? If 
the court interferes will it encourage wit- 
nesses, without cause, to delay investigations 
necessary to the national security and wel- 
fare? If the court refuses to interfere, will 
this be interpreted by congressional com- 
mittees as carte blanche authority to pro- 
ceed without restraint? These questions 
need not perturb the legislative review com- 
mittee, They are a part of the legislative 
process and may police the committecs with 
a view to maintaining the reliability and 
insuring the public respect and confidence 
in the fairness and impartiality of legislative 
investigations. 

When a court decides issues of “relevancy 
and materiality” it must limit its decisions 
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to jurisdictional constitutional questions. 
The legislative review committee, however, 
can consider not only the jurisdictional and 
constitutional questions but also the im- 
port of specific questions on the total con- 
duct of the hearing. If, for example, the 
House adopts rules for the governance of 
committee hearings and investigations simi- 
lar to those which have been proposed,“ 
the review committee could restrain the in- 
vestigating committee from asking questions 
concerning personal and private belief, from 
inquiring into matters adversely affecting 
reputation without insuring the witness the 
opportunity of filing a sworn statement in 
refutation, or from requiring testimony with- 
out the presence of counsel. These are but 
a few of the safeguards suggested in the 
uniform rules, but practically all of them 
are susceptible to better enforcement by the 
legislative review committee than by the 
courts. 

COURTS CANNOT EASILY PROTECT CONGRESSIONAL 

WITNESSES 


The courts have no convenient way by 
which to restrain a committee from estab- 
lishing “guilt by association,” from dispar- 
aging and “convicting” unfriendly witnesses 
or from releasing partial and misleading 
transcripts of evidence. Legislative review, 
however, could properly provide this type of 
supervision. The House, through the review 
committee, could protect its own record and 
maintain proper responsibility to its con- 
stituents. 

Decisions of this charter are admittedly 
difficult to make and for obvious reasons no 
legislator would make them voluntarily. 
Thus, a legislative procedure which requires 
the witness to raise the issue and imposes 
by statute the duty of deciding on the re- 
view committee, not only appeals to the law- 
yers’ respect for review procedure, but also 
is politically attractive because the review 
committee is not required to take the initia- 
tive and the membership of the House need 
not vote on broad and inarticulate political 
issues. Each decision, as at common law, 
will be made on the narrow facts of the par- 
ticular case. 

This procedure offers advantages both to 
the witness and to the Government. The 
witness can get an early determination of 
his case with a lesser expenditure of time 
and money. This is not an inconsequential 
advantage, for the risk of criminal prosecu- 
tion with all its implications and insinua- 
tions has no doubt forced more than one 
witness to testify when he was in fact 
privileged. 

The advantages to Congress will also be 
great. The 4 or 5 years’ delay required by 
the current method of prosecution for con- 
tempt will be eliminated in the majority 
of cases. The Government, if it is entitled 
to it, will have the advantage of important 
testimony when it needs it most. The spec- 
tacle of a willful witness stopping the ma- 
chinery of government should become rare, 
for if legislative review is Impartial and com- 
petent, such a witness can foresee slight 
chance of acquittal if the review committee 
decides adversely in his case, Conversely, 
legislative review should insure fairer treat- 
ment of all witnesses and to that extent most 
witnesses should be willing to testify more 
freely. Finally, the investigating function 
should be made a responsible process and 
thereby be relieved of the charges of bias 
and prejudice. 

Admittedly, legislative review will cause 
an initial increase in the number of cases, 
but if the procedure is well administered 
the increase will be temporary, Soon the in- 
vestigating committees will recognize the 
limits of their own power, and witnesses will 
learn that spurious objections will not be 
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sustained. Ultimately only the meritorious 
borderline cases where reasonable men dif- 
fer will be litigated. 

Legislative review will fill the hiatus be- 
tween unenforceable rules of committee pro- 
cedure and undesirable judicial interven- 
tion in the legislative process, 


3103 U. S. 168 (1880). 

2 Most of the proposals have been collected 
in Glassie and Cooley, Congressional Investi- 
gations—Salvation in Self-Regulation (38 
Geo. L. J. 343 (1950) ); see also Symposium— 
Congressional Investigations (18 U. of Chi. 
L. Rey. 421-686 (1951) ): Wyzanski, Standards 
of Congressional Investigations (3 Record 93 

1947) ). 

A 3 a ia: Constitutional Limitations on the 
Congressional Power of Investigation (40 
Harv. L. Rev. 153 (1926) ). 

+ Wilson, Congressional Government 303. 

# Ibid. 

t United States v. Bryan (72 F. Supp. 58 
1947)). 

1338 U. S. 84 (1949). 

339 U. S. 323 (1950). 

73 B. Ct. 543 (1953). 

* The resolution authorized the committee 
to investigate lobbying activities. A sub- 
pena issued to information concern 
ing indirect lobbying was held beyond th 
jurisdiction of the committee because dle, 
tionary definitions of lobbying were restricted 
to direct lobbying. 

3 103 U. S. 168 (1880). 

u 273 U. S. 135 (1926). 

= Admittedly, personnel of this caliber wild 
be already overburdened with responsibility: 
but with staff aides of Supreme Court cler% 
ability, they should be able to discharge thes? 
additional obligations. 

„On legislative review, the issue of mate 
riality and relevance should be much broadet 
than in judicial review. See infra, page 1 

* When the investigating committee 0 
holding hearings outside of Washington, th 
time for notifying would, of course, have 
be lengthened. tet 

3 This does not imply, however, that af 
a notice to the review committee has 
issued, the hearing committee cannot wi 
draw the question or the witness indicate 
willingness to answer thereby making 
appeal moot. 

It is concetyable, if the legislative re- 
view proved to be a highly reliable p by 
that witnesses after an adverse decision 
the review committee might more frequent 
receive maximum fines and imprisonmen 
upon their conviction in court. 

n See supra, note 2. 
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Increase Consumption of United States 
Agricultural Commodities in Foreis® 
Countries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WESLEY A. D'EWART 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVE? 
Monday, March 8, 1954 


Mr. D'EWART. Mr. Speaker, I hene 
today introduced a bill to increase le 
consumption of United States tries: 
tural commodities in foreign coun ost 


a measure that I believe will be mio? 


helpful in distributing for consumP at 
a large part of the food and fiber 
is now in storage in this country. ple 

The fact that we have not been fip 
to find means of consuming or distri? 


1954 


Ing for consumption the plentiful har- 
Vests of our farms and ranches is a 
derplexing problem. I sometimes think 
j t we let our concern about this prob- 
m obscure the fact that we should be 
truly grateful for the abundance we 
have enjoyed in recent years. The real 
broblem is to find better means of getting 
dur farm produce to the people, both at 
home and abroad, who need and can use 
This bill endeavors to help with the 
tribution of our produce in other na- 
tions around the globe. 
t The purpose of the act, stated in sec- 
lon 2, is to promote “the stability of 
“rican agriculture and the national 
Welfare by stimplating and facilitating 
© expansion of foreign trade in agri- 
Y tural commodities produced in the 
Nited States.” 
by his objective would be accomplished 
both private and Government sales 
agricultural commodities over and 
ve what is considered to be the nor- 
mal quantities exported, and by meas- 
tres to expand a continuous market de- 
tand abroad for our agricutural com- 
Nodlties. 
S is proposed to accomplish these ends 
loans through the Export-Import 
Rank, and to permit payment in the cur- 
tency of the borrower nation. 
tho e Secretary of Agriculture is au- 
rized to designate the quantities and 
teg of surplus agricultural commodi- 
the which may be offered, to reimburse 
the Export-Import Bank, and to direct 
lor CCC to sell to domestic exporters 
ta export such surplus commodities as 

Y be shipped abroad. 

The President is authorized to use for- 
en currencies acquired under this act 
date velop new markets and to purchase 
ta terials needed for our own strategic 
the erlals stockpiles. The facilities of 
dolore len Operations Administration 

i ld be available to carry out this work. 
tant is my belief that this legislation 
tem of material help in creating in- 
tej tional trade and good will, in dis- 
nuting the great abundance of agri- 
dental products now available in 
dot ica, and thus serving the interests 

Only of the farmers and ranchers of 
tal country but of the Nation gen- 
A mv. I trust that it will be considered 

this light. 


Communism in Trade Unions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


ly OF CALIFORNIA 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 8, 1954 


r. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
fy Unanimous consent heretofore grant- 
None So to do, I present for your atten- 
“he and that of my other distinguished 
beg es the following article which ap- 
Unya in the Monthly Labor Review, 
Ward States Department of Labor, Feb- 
Tun 1954, beginning at page 139. 

oy Da article is written by Philip Taft, 
hig en University, apparently con- 

research material giving dates, 
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facts, and information which will be 
welcome to the attention of all who are 
concerned with the extent of commu- 
nism in any group in America and with 
its status both past and present, 

The article follows: 


CoMMUNISM IN TRADE UNIONS 


As early as 1920, the American Federation 
of Labor had taken the position that it would 
not recommend the recognition of the So- 
viet Government as long as that Government 
is based upon authority which has not been 
vested in it by a popular representative na- 
tional assemblage of the Russian people; or 
80 long as it endeavors to create revolutions 
in the well-established, civilized nations of 
the world; or so long as it advocates and ap- 
plies the militarization of labor and prevents 
the organizing and functioning of trade 
untons and the maintenance of a free press 
and free public assemblage.” * 

The cpen and close affiliation of the Trade 
Union Educational League with the Commu- 
nist Party gradually destroyed the former's 
influence within the labor movement. Will- 
ingness of members of the Trade Union Edu- 
cational League to accept direction from out- 
side groups on union policy made them 
subject to expulsion, and the influence of 
this arm of the Communist Party was vir- 
tually ended by 1928. 

It must be recognized that the control and 
influence of trade-union organization is one 
of the more, if not the most, important of 
Communist activity. It is directed by the 
national trade-umon secretary. Fractions 
are organized in the unions of the impor- 
tant industries, and these are subordinate 
to the trade-union secretary. Despite the 
elaborate apparatus and the effort of the 
Communists to seize the organizations of 
labor, their campaigns in the 1920's were a 
complete faliure. As the purposes of the 
Communists were revealed, the trade unions 
not only took active steps to frustrate their 
design but made membership in such frac- 
tions illegal and penalized by expulsion. In 
their anti-Communist campaign the unions 
were actively supported by the American 
Federation of Labor, which took the rare 
step of expelling a delegate to its convention 
from the Silver Bow Trades and Labor Coun- 
cil, who was a Communist editor and who 
had charged the leaders of the United Mine 
Workers Union with corruption. The mo- 
tion to expel was made by Philip Murray, 
later the leader of the CIO: In no union, 
except the rather small furriers’ union, were 
the Communists able to win control. They 
were swept out of Influence, and by 1928 the 
Communists had been virtually squeezed out 
of every organization of labor. This was 
done by the trade unions themselves. 

The complete failure was tacitly admitted 
by the Communist trade-union strategists. 
The Trade Union Educational League, which 
was an instrument for boring-from-within, 
was liquidated, and was replaced by the 
Trade Union Unity League, whose task was to 
establish dual and revolutionary unions in 
industry. This order was carried out and 
unions under Communist control were estab- 
lished in the coal mines, the steel and metal 
trades, textile, clothing, and a number of 
others, 

The Trade Union Unity League was not 
very successful in organizing locals nor did 
it enroll many thousands of members. It 
conducted a few strikes but even more im- 
portant it served as a training ground for 
many Communists who were able to gain 
some experience in organizing workers and 


1 Report of proceedings of the 40th Annual 
Convention, American Federation of Labor, 
1920 (pp. 368-372). 

*Report of the proceedings of the 43d An- 
nual Convention, American Federation of 
Labor, 1923 (pp. 256-258). 
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running local unions, Soon this experience 
was to be of some importance, 

With the change in national administra- 
tion in 1933, the labor movement. which had 
lain dormant through the first years of the 
1930's, experienced a great revival, In the 
space of a few years, millions of workers 
formerly indifferent or even hostile to union- 
ism enrolled as members of organized labor. 
The cause for this revolution in feeling need 
not detain us, but the size of the present- 
day labor movement is testimony to the 
power and strength of the change. Imme- 
diately the Communist Party dissolved the 
Trade Union Unity League and ordered its 
followers to invade the old-line unions. De- 
spite these efforts, Communists were not 
very successful in establishing themselves 
in many AFL unions. Aside from some in- 
fluence in several district of the painters’ 
union, the hotel and restaurant employees’ 
union, they gained only scattered and very 
limited support. Communist infiltration 
and influence were limited because the older 
unions had a group of experienced officers, 
schooled in union management and leader- 
ship, with pronounced anti-Communist 
views. 

A different situation obtained in the un- 
organized industries, No unions existed; the 
workers were unacquainted with the phi- 
losophy of unionism, nor did any trade-union 
bureaucracy exist to guide the workers who 
had recently joined. Consequently, Com- 
munist functionaries who had acquired some 
skill and knowledge in the organizing schools 
or in the insignificant Communist unions of 
the 1920's now came to the fore. There were 
not in the unorganized industries any group 
of leaders who could take hold and keep the 
newly organized out of the reach of Commu- 
nist influence. Industry had prevented such 
a possibility by not allowing free unions to 
exist in their plants. The knowledge of or- 
ganization procedures and the willingness, 
yes eagerness, of Communist functionaries to 
organize enabled them to gain important 
positions in many newly formed unions. 
With the split in the labor movement, Com- 
munist infiltration became easier, for the 
organizing drives of the 1930's were thereby, 
at least in part, deprived of the fund of 
organizers available in the unions of the 
American Federation of Labor, The Com- 
munists found it easy to penetrate the newly 
organized unions and secure important places 
for themselves. Whenever an industry was 
organized by a staff made up mainly of trade 
unionists, as was the steel industry organized 
largely by members of the United Mine Work- 
ers Union, there the Communist influence 
was quite insignificant. A similar situation 
developed in the Textile Workers Union 
where some anti-Communist leadership 
existed and the direction of the organization 
campaign was largely supervised by the old 
leaders with some assistance from the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers of America. In 
other newly organized unlons, there were no 
trade-union oppositions, and Communists 
were able to find an important place. Op- 
position to their control, when it appeared, 
came from non- Communist trade unionists, 
and not from industry. At one time, about 
15 unions in the CIO were under Communist 
domination and not a single one of these or- 
ganizations operated in an industrial divi- 
sion in which an important union had 
existed prior to 1930. 

By and large, the Communist influence in 
the labor movement will continue to decline, 
The unions that have been tarred with the 
Communist brush can make few gains, for 
American workers will not join an organiza- 
tion they believe under Communist influ- 
ence. Although their influence Is declin- 
ing, Communists still retain a hold upon 
certain workers and unions whose member- 
ship is predominantly out of sympathy with 
Communist philosophy. There are many 
reasons for the failure to oust this influence 
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completely. With the exception of the In- 
ternational Longshoremen's and Warehouse- 
men's Union, all Communist unions have lost 
membership. Yet, considering the climate 
ef opinion and the attitude of the over- 
whelming mass of workers to that ideology, 
the losses have not been as great as one 
might have expected. In part, it seems to be 
to an unwillingness to turn out leaders who 
helped organize the union; in part, it is the 
control exercised over collective bargaining 
and grievance adjustment. All of these fac- 
tors seem to play some role In the difficulty 
of displacing a Communist leadership from 
the outside. Whenever an alternative lead- 
ership such as Reuther in the Auto Workers 
Union, Curran in the NMU, and Quill in the 
Transport Workers arises, there the problem 
of replacing the Communists is much 
simpler. 

Management in this connection has also 
a responsibility, even though it has no choice 
in determining its employees’ selection for 
collective bargaining. There is some belief 
that some firms have gone beyond neutrality 
and shown favoritism to Communist unions, 
This is undoubtedly based upon a bellef that 
such a policy offers some short-run advan- 
tages in that it keeps the workers split 
among several unions and thereby prevents 
unified action, and that it might be easier 
eventually to oust a Communist-dominated 
union, 

Support of Communist unions on the 
theory that they as well as other unions, may 
be ultimately ousted, shows a complete mis- 
understanding of the industrial situation. 
Workers who have experiehced organization 
are not likely to leave their unions in large 
numbers. It is the labor movement which 
has reduced the influence of the Communists 
among the organizations of labor, and a 
strong labor movement will continue to keep 
this influence at a low point. This follows 
from the ability of unions to adjust griev- 
ances and protect the interest of the worker, 
and because trade unions as independent 
democratic organizations are the sworn and 
uncompromising enemies of communism, 


Slump 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RICHARD B. WIGGLESWORTH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 2, 1954 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following 
statement over the air recently made by 
Henry J. Taylor: 

ANNOUNCFR, Mr. Taylor, perhaps the big- 
fest news last week was that General Mo- 
tors sees no real slump ahead and will in- 
vest $1 billion for expansion. 

Mr, TAYLOR, Big news and good news. I'm 
mighty glad it made the headlines clear 
across our country because of the confidence 
that this decision implies. As one New York 
newspapers headline, the World-Telegram, 
said: “General Motors bets a billion on no 
slump.” 

You see the pessimists are with us, In 
there pitching, shouting loud, and working 
overtime. = 

PROPHETS OF DOOM 

The prophets of doom actually sometimes 
feem to me to be organized. In fact, you 
eense that a systematic campaign is under- 
way to shout “Slump, slump, slump is 
coming.” 


It's an awful thing, but they seem to have 
a vested interest in talking about and per- 
sistently forecasting unemployment and 
depression, 

The purpose seems to be to convince us 
that free enterprise must fall and socialism 
take over. 

But free enterprise Isn't failing. Heaven 
knows, the General Motors announcement 
shows that. 

FAITH VERSUS FEAR 

This country was built on falth, not fear. 
It was not built on pleas for more and 
more Government spending, more and more 
doubts about people's ability to advance on 
their own, more and more shouts of hard 
times over the hill. 

It was bulit on more and better things 
for more people. And that's what's coming. 

The automotive industry is the bellwether 
of American industry. As it goes, in jobs, 
in production, so—in large measure—goes 
the Nation's job-giving economy as a whole, 

Prophets of doom know this. So, to con- 
vince us that the country is headed for a 
slump, they must somehow convince us the 
automotive industry is headed downhill— 
headed for a slump. For if they can't prove 
that, they can't prove anything. 

FIGHTING SLUMP FEAR WITH ACTION 

Well, the General Motors billion-dollar 
announcement pulls this fear out into the 
open. Most fears, you know. are like worms 
under a rock. They thrive only in the dark. 
But when the leading producer in the auto- 
motive field is willing to lay down a coo} 
billion dollars—not just conversation, or 
progaganda, but actually lay it on the line— 
a coo] billion dollars for expansion—this 
dangerous talk of doom is hauled out into 
the open, and debunked. 

I say dangerous because it Is so dangerous. 

GM'S PRESIDENT SPEAKS OUT 


When Mr. Harlow H. Curtice, president of 
General Motors, made the announcement he 
emphasized that important point. 

Mr. Curtice said that "if those who persist 
in taking a pessimistic view succeed in 
planting fear in the minds of the public, 
those seeds of fear could take root and the 
result might be the very condition we seek 
to avoid.“ 

You see, our livelihoods as working folks 
come largely from supplying each other with 
the high standard of living we are geared to 
produce. 

THE WAY WE LIVE AND WORK 


Look around you. Is there a candy plant— 
last year we ate 18 pounds of candy per per- 
son—a television-radio factory, a brewery, 
& copper mine in your locality? I was in 
Rochester, N. V., recently. Take Rochester, 
for example, where one-third of a million 
people live. 

Weil, as in so many other cases that you 
might mention, the four largest job-supply- 
ing industrics in Rochester are the making 
of Eastman Kodaks, Bausch & Lomb optical 
goods, automobile equipment, and men’s gar- 
ments. 

DEPRESSION TALK AFFECTS US ALL 


Now, every one of these products need not 
be bought so often if people across America 
are afraid. The purchases are postponable. 
The buying is discretionary, The effect of 
fear backs up awful fast on payrolls and 
jobs in Rochester, and in every city across 
your land and mine. 

About 40 percent of everything the Nation 
buys is in the same class as those Rochester 
products. Only about 60 percent is abso- 
lutely essential, is not postponable, as food 
is not postponable. 

Therefore, by being half scared out of our 
wits, down can go employment everywhere, 
down can go payrolls, down can go all of us. 
And why? Merely because we are system- 
atically told—‘slump is coming, slump is 
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coming, slump is coming.” Well, that's the 
way to create the slump. I can think of no 
more evil mission, by politicians, or people on 
the radio, or anyplace else—whether through 
ignorance or design or what not, 

WE MUST KEEP UP OUR MENTAL GUARD 


This psychological situation that we must 
guard against is unique in the world, because 
the way we live is unique in the world. 

In Russia, for example, the people don’t 
have to worry about slumps. They are per- 
manently slumped. Practically nothing ® 
Russian buys is postponable. He's living at 
the bottom of a depression all the time, and 
it takes him about a year to earn enough 
even to buy an extra pair of shoes; and Com- 
munist industry today, in turn, produces 
less than one pair of shoes a year per per- 
son for the population. 

Even in France, only about 5 percent-of 
French buying is postponable. Ninety-five 
percent is not, ‘The psychology of the people 
has small effect. 

In England about 15 percent of British 
buying can be deferred. Eighy-five percent 
cannot. Psychological attitude has little to 
do with British buying. 

But to be fearful here is fatal. 

Well, General Motors certainly is not fear 
ful a slump is coming to shut o demand for 
cars. ; 


THE FACT; ECONOMY ON AN UPTURN 


Instead, all General Motors studies show 
an expanding market, an expanding country - 
and better times ahead. 

Why, 1 out of every 3 American families 
still is without an automobile. Eighty-eight 
out of every one hundred homes still lack ® 
home refrigerator unit. Ninety-eight out of 
one-hundred still have no alr conditioning. 

Building of new homes should exceed “ 
million again this year and commercial con“ 
struction will continue high. And, besides 
for the expanded purchases of everything 
we do have, this country is growing at 
amazing rate of 250,000 people a month 
month. 

No army ever won a war that allowed itself 
to be panicked. Neither can a nation. 

To fill this country with fear instead cf 
faith, when facts do not show that there 
should be fear, to toss away the opport 7 
ties that exist by falling for propaganda no 
based on facts, is to deliberately cut our OW? 
throats, 

MORE THAN MONEY BACKS AMERICA 

For the siike of everyone of us everywhere, 
I am just enormously glad that General 
Motors and others are deciding to do h 
they are doing in accepting the challenge 
belng passed around by the prophets 
doom, 

No decision to invest a billion dollars Hike 
this is made lightly. It's a mighty K 
vincing answer to those who are telling 
American people to be afraid. And it d 
seem to me the whole country felt vettet 
after reading it, and right) 


Good night. And God Bees our county: 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECOFŶ 


It shall be lawful for the Public printes 
to print and deliver upon the order of 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, ex 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost there 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegat 
who have changed their residences will plessi 
give information thereof to the Gov pe 
Printing Office, that their addresses may 
correctly given in the RECORD, 
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gilt. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
much er. yesterday at Caracas, Vene- 
the a, our Secretary of State laid bare 
toun oild Communist. conspiracy in a 
her Cil of the Republics of the American 
Phere. 
Mr, Dulles’ performance in Caracas 
as hard hitting as his performance 
8071 run where, in the presence of the 
Gene diplomats and for the benefit of 
or inet he also laid bare the realities 
Nternational communism. 
€ of the most significant things that 
as Secretary pointed out at Caracas, 
inte, the fact that the leaders of this 
dyn national conspiracy, which is so 
bring we in destroying freedom and 
ir ig on slavery, is that these con- 
fo. torial leaders, who are responsible 
tame Much sorrow and blood are the 
be ©, the identical leaders who appear 
bie the eyes of the world as responsi- 
Officials of the Soviet Government. 
ing daratulate the Secretary for point- 
We cut this fact. For it is only when 
„come to the realization that the Com- 
tong delegates, as they sit around the 
try, ence tables of the world, do not 
Coun, represent any of the peoples of the 
but, tries that they purport to represent 
in fact, these Communist delegates 
t e enemies of such peoples. It is 
ve until we fully realize this fact that 
tir begin to deal with these con- 
M leaders as they deserve. 
ang Dulles is calling a spade a spade 
by is also calling slavery and murder 
to their right names. It is refreshing 
elde ve the language of diplomacy coin- 
With the language of truth. 
an Br SECRETARY or STATE DULLES AT THE 
ABACAS PARLEY ATTACKING COMMUNISM 
tution United States has introduced a reso- 
at In Under the agenda item, Intervention 
dean ternational Communism in the Amer - 
N. Publics. Our proposal is before you, 
tiong Preambles first recall the prior resolu- 
beg finding international communism to 
thar threat, and then record our judgment 
Sratiy threat still persists. The first op- 
tional, Portion declares that if the interna- 
dome Communist movement should come to 
Amend the political institutions of any 
the can state, that would be a threat to 
ot un Werelznty and political independence 
ang all. endangering the peace of America, 
Bang alling for appropriate action in accord- 
The th existing treaties. 
ure ond operative portion calls for dis- 
vu a and exchanges of information, which 
Conan, Dose and weaken the Communist 
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What Is international communism? 

In the course of the general debate, one of 
the foreign ministers asked, “What is inter- 
national communism?” I thought that by 
now every foreign minister of the world knew 
what international communism is, It is dis- 
turbing if the foreign affairs of one of our 
American republics are conducted by one so 
innocent that he has to ask that question, 
But since the question has been asked, it 
shall be answered. 


FAR-FLUNG ORGANIZATION 


International communism is that far-flung 
clandestine political organization which ts 
operated by the leaders of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union. Since 1939, it has 
brought 15 once independent nations into 
a state of abject servitude. It has a hard 
core of agents in practically every country 
of the world. The total constitutes not a 
theory, not a doctrine, but an aggressive, 
tough political force, backed by great re- 
sources and serving the most ruthless em- 
pire of modern times. 

Most of the leaders of the Soviet party ap- 
pear before the eyes of the world as responsi- 
ble officials of the Soviet Government. In 
this capacity they conduct relations with 
the other governments through the tradi- 
tional institutions of diplomacy. But at the 
same time they operate and control this 
worldwide clandestine political organization 
to which I have referred. 

Until the Second World War, Moscow's 
control over this organization was exercised 
openly through the central headquarters 
of the Communist International, the so- 
called Comintern. That was a political asso- 
ciation to which all of the Communist parties 
belonged, and it had its seat in Moscow. 

During the war the Comintern was offically 
abolished, Since that time the control over 
the foreign Communist parties has been ex- 
ercised by the Moscow leaders secretly and 
informally, but for the most part no less 
effectively than before. 

As proof of this fact one does not need to 
search for the precise channels through 
which this control proceeds, although some 
of them in fact are known. If one com- 
pares Soviet propaganda with the political 
positions taken by individual Communist 
officials and agents around the world, both 
from the standpoint of substance and timi- 
ing, it becomes clear, beyond possibility of 
doubt, that there is this highly disciplined 
hierarchical organization which commands 
the unquestioned obedience of its individual 
members. 

The disciplinary requirements include a 
firm insistence that loyalty to the moye- 
ment, which means in effect loyalty to the 
leaders of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union, shall take precedence over every other 
obligation, including love of country, obliga- 
tion to family, and the honor of one's own 
personal conduct. 

These conclusions are not speculation; 
they are established facts, well known to all 
who have seriously studied the Communist 
apparatus. The fact that this organization 
exists does not mean that all members of all 
Communist parties everywhere are con- 
scious of its existence and of their relation- 
ship to it. Only a small proportion of Com- 
munist Party members are initiated into 
complete awareness of the nature of the 
movement to which they belong and the real 
sources of its authority. Most national 


Communist parties masquerade as normal 
patriotic, political impulses, led by indige- 
nous elements. 

CONSPIRACY HELD SHAPED 


Actually every one of these parties repre- 
sents a conspiracy within a conspiracy. The 
rank-and-file members, while serving the 
purpose of duping others, are, to a consid- 
erable extent, duped by their own leaders. 
The leaders do not reveal fully to the rank 
and file elther the nature of their own alle- 
giance or the sources of their own authority 
and funds. 

The overall purpose for which this organ- 
ization is maintained and operated is to act 
as an instrument for the advancement of 
the worldwide political aims of the dominant 
group of Moscow leaders, 

This, then, is the answer to “What Is In- 
ternational Communism?” in the Americas, 
It may next be asked whether this inter- 
national Communist apparatus actually 
seeks to bring this hemisphere, or parts of 
it. into the Soviet orbit. The answer must 
be in the affirmative. 

I shall not here accuse any government 
or any individuals of being either plotters, 
or the dupes of plotters. We are not sitting 
here as a court to try governments or indi- 
viduals. We sit, rather, as legislators. As 
such we need to know what will enable us 
to take appropriate action of a general char- 
acter in the common interest, Therefore 
I shall confine myself to presenting well- 
established facts of that character. 

When the Comintern was operating openly 
it trained at Moscow, largely in the Lenin 
School, numerous persons for the Americas. 
Some of them are still active. There was a 
special Comintern headquarters, and there 
were secret flelds offices which controlled and 
supported Communist activities In Latin 
America, 

The Comintern also developed a series of 
international front organizations designed 
to enable its agents to get popular backing 
from special groups, such as labor, youth, 
women students, farmers, etc. These front 
organizations also served as cover for the 
Soviet intelligence services. 

When the Soviet Communist Party went 
through the form of abolishing the Comin- 
tern, these same front organizations were 
carried on in a different form, with head- 
quarters shifted from Moscow usually to 
satellite capitals. The Communist Inter- 
tional of Youth emerged as the World Fed- 
eration of Democratic Youth Union, with 
headquarters in Prague. 

There is the Women's International Demo- 
cratic Federation, with headquarters in East 
Berlin. There is the International Associa- 
tion of Democratic Lawyers, taking the place 
of its Comintern predecessor, the Interna- 
tional Juridical Association. There is the 
World Peace Council, located in Prague. 
There is the World Committee Against War 
and Fascism. Most powerful of all is the 
World Federation of Trade Unions, seated 
under Soviet auspices In Vienna. There is 
the All-Union Society for Cultural Relations 
Abroad, which channels propaganda through 
its local outlets, the various Soviet friend- 
ship” societies. 

These front organizations carry on impor- 
tant activities in many of the American 
States. Their members in this hemisphere 
go back and forth to the Soviet-bloc coun- 
tries, using funds which are supplied by the 
Soviet Communist Party. 
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The basic facts I outline are well known, 
They could be supplemented by masses of 
detail, but that is unnecessary for our pres- 
ent purposes. It is enough to know that 
international communism operates strongly 
in this hemisphere to accomplish the politi- 
cal purposes of its leaders, who are at the 
same time the leaders of the Soviet Com- 
munist Party and of the Soviet Union, 

LIBERATION AIM DENIED 

International communism is not liberat- 
ing, but enslaving. It has been suggested 
that even though the international Commu- 
nist movement operates in this hemisphere, 
it may serve a liberating purpose, compatible 
with the principles of our American States. 
Few, I believe, would argue for that openly, 


The thesis is advanced, rather, by innuendo 


and insinuation. 

Such suggestions lose all plausibility when 
we recall what this Communist movement 
bas done to the nations and the peoples it 
has come to dominate, Let us think frst in 
terms of nations. 

Many of us knew at the United Nations Jan 
Masaryk, son of the great author of Czecho- 
slovak freedom. He was a foreign minister 
who believed almost until the end that the 
Communist movement in his country was 
something different, that it could be recon- 
ciled with the national freedom to which 
his father and he were so passionately dedi- 
cated. 

But in the end, his broken corpse was of- 
fered to the world as mute evidence of the 
fact that international communism is never 
different, and that there can be no genuine 
reconciliation between it and national 
freedom. 

Czechoslovakia was stripped of every ves- 
tige of sovereignty as we of the Americas 
understand that term. It was added to the 
list of victims which already, in Europe, 
included Latvia, Estonia, Lithuania, Poland, 
East Germany, Albertania, Hungary, Ru- 
mania, and Bulgaria. These 10 European 
nations, once proud and honorable examples 
of national freedom, have become Soviet 
serfdoms or worse. 

DIFFERENCE IS PICTURED 

Within all the vast area now embracing 
one-third of the world's people, where the 
military power of the Soviet Union is dom- 
inant, no official can be found who would 
dare stand up and openly attack the Govern- 
ment of the Soviet Union. But in this 
hemisphere it takes no courage for a repre- 
sentative of one of the smallest American 
countries openly to attack the Governnrent 
of the most powerful. 

I rejoice that that kind of freedom exists 
in the Americas even if it may be at times 
abused. But the essential is that there be a 
relationship of sovereign equality. We of 
the United States want to keep it that way. 
We seek no satellites, but only friendly 
equals. We never want to see at the Pan- 
American table those who speak as tools of 
non-American powers. We want to preserve 
and defend an American society in which 
even the weak may speak boldly because they 
represent national personalities which, as 
long as they are free, are equal, 

It is the purpose of our resolution to as- 
sure that there will always be in this hemi- 
sphere such national personalities and dig- 
nity. If now we turn to the question of 
what international communism has done to 
individual human beings, we find it has 
stripped them, too, of their sense of dignity 
and worth. Professional propagandists for 
communism talk glibly of lofty aims and 
high ideals. That is part of the routine 
and fraudulent appeal of the international 
Communist movement. It is one of the 
principal means by which the dissatisfied are 
led to follow false leaders. 

But once international communism has 
gained its end and subjected people to the 
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so-called dictatorship of the proletariat, 
then the welfare of the people ceases to be 
a practical concern. 

Communism, in its initial stage, was sup- 
posed primarily to serve the workers and 
provide them not with spiritual values—for 
communism is atheistic—but at least with 
material well-being. It is worthwhile to 
observe what actually happened to this fa- 
vored group in the countries subjugated by 
Communist power. 

In these countries workers have become 
virtual slaves and millions of them literally 
are slaves. Instructive facts are to be found 
in the United Nations report on forced labor 
which was presented to the United Nations 
Assembly at its last session, The authors 
of this report were three eminent, independ- 
ent personalities from India, Norway, and 
Peru. The report finds that the Soviet 
Union and its satellites used forced labor 
on a vast scale. Prior evidence presented 
to the United Nations indicated approxi- 
mately 15 million persons habitually fill So- 
viet labor camps. 

The forced-labor report calls the Soviet 
method of training and allocating manpower 
“a system of forced or compulsory labor.“ 
Soviet workers are the most underpaid, over- 
worked persons in any modern industrial 
state. They are the most managed, checked 
on, spied on, and unrepresented workers in 
the world today. There is no freedom of 
movement, for the Russian worker is not al- 
lowed to leave his job and shift to another 
job. He is bound by his labor book, 

Except for a relative few who have class 
privileges, wages provide only a pitiful ex- 
istence. Now, 37 years after the October 
revolution, unrest and discontent have so 
mounted in Soviet Russia itself that its 
rulers were forced publicly to notice them 
and to promise relief, 

Conditions in the Soviet satellite coun- 
tries are even worse than in Russia. The 
captive peoples have been subjected to 
sharply decreased living standards since they 
lost their freedom, and to greater exploita- 
tion than prevails even in Russia. The 
workers’ outbreak in East Germany last June 
showed in one revealing flash how desperate 
the people have become. Young boys armed 
only with stones dared to face up to Soviet 
tanks. 

SOLDIERS HEAVILY ARMED 

When I was in the east sector of Berlin 
last month, the Soviet Foreign Minister re- 
ferred to that outbreak and said steps have 
been taken to be sure it would not happen 
again. I saw those steps. They consisted 
of thousands upon thousands of heavily 
armed soldiers, with machineguns and tanks. 

Traditions of liberty have been established 
in this hemisphere under the leadership of 
many great patriots. They fought for in- 
dividual human rights and dignity. They 
lighted guiding beacons along freedom's road 
which burned brightly in the healthy air 
of patriotic fervor, These beacons must not 
be stifled by the poisonous air of despotism 
now being fanned toward our shores from 
Moscow, Prague, and Budapest, 

These places may seem far away. But 
let us not forget that in the early part of 
the preceding century, the first danger to 
the liberties and independence which Boli- 
var, San Martin, and other of their heroic 
associates had won for the new republics 
stemmed precisely from a despotic alliance 
formed by Russia. 

Sometimes it seems we recall that threat 
only in terms of colonialism, Actually, that 
threat was deemed most grave in terms of 
the oae or Czarist Russia and its allies to 
exten despotic tical system 
hemisphere. pai 8 

During the 19th century more than one 
American nation, including my own, risked 
the hazard of war against great military 
powers rather than permit the intrusion into 
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this hemisphere of the aggressive forces of 
European imperialism. During the 20th cen- 
tury, when the evil forces of militarism 
fascism twice sought world domination, the 
United States paid a great price in blood 
treasure for what served us all. 

EACH HAS CONTRIBUTED 


Each of our American republics has made 
its own great and indispensable contribution 
to what now has become a glorious tradition. 
Today we face a new peril that 18, in many 
respects, greater than any of the perils of thé 
past, and it takes an unaccustomed form. 

It is backed up by resources greater tha? 
have ever before been accumulated under ® 
single despotic will. However, we need no 
fear, because we, too, have greater assct® 
We have greater solidarity and we have 
greater trust born out of past fraternal asso” 
ciation. But just as the danger assumes un“ 
conventional form, so our response may also 
need to be new in its form. 

We need not, however, solve all these mat- 
ters here. What we do need to do here is 
identify the peril, to develop a will to 
it unitedly if ever united action should be 
required and, meanwhile, to give str 
moral support to those governments which 
have the responsibility of exposing and erad- 
icating within their borders the danger rep“ 
resented by alien intrigue and treachery. t 

Of course, words alone will not suffice. BY 
words can be meaningful. They can say tb® 
each of our nations, in whatever way is truly 
its own, will be master of its destiny. Tnv® 
we will have served our common ca 
against its enemies. t 

It is in that spirit and in that hope th® 
the United States presents its resolution. 

I recall that President Monroe, in a mes 
sage to Congress on December 2, 1823, of 
dressed himself primarily to that phase 
the problem, He spoke of ending the future 
colonization by any European power, but P 
spoke with greater emphasis and at gres if 
length on the danger which would come 
“the allied powers should extend their po- 
litical system to any portion of either can 
tinent of this hemisphere. $ 

What he then sald was being said In sim! 
lar terms by other great American patriot 
and defenders of human liberty. And 
sentiments long since have ceased to pe 
merely unilateral, They have become s 
accepted principle of this hemisphere, TDA 
is why it seems to us we would be false tẹ 
our past’ unless we again proclaimed tbs 
extension to this hemisphere of alien des- 
potism would be a danger to us all whic? 
we unitedly oppose. 

The United States Government is well 
aware of the fact there are few problem: 
more difficult, few tasks more odious 
that of effectively exposing and thwart!98 
the danger of international communis™ 
As we have pointed out, that danger cloak 
itself behind the fine-sounding words; 
uses the cover of many well-intentioned 
sons, and it so weaves itself into the fabris 
of community life that great courage 
skill are required to sever the evil from the 


The slogan of noninteryention can plaus” 
ibly be invoked and twisted to give immu ty 
to what is in reality flagrant intervention. 
The fact, however, that the defense of tres, 
dom is difficult and that it calls for courage 
is no adequate excuse for shutting one’s ey% 
to the fact. that freedom is endangered 
Freedom never is preserved for long except 
by vigilance and with dedicated effort 
Those who do not have the will to deſe 
liberty soon lose it. 

Danger to liberty constantly recurs in 
ever-changing form. To meet that danse 
requires flexibility and imagination. 
of our nations in the past has had to 
difficult and dangerous decisions of one kin 
or another on behalf of the independene⸗ 
and integrity of this hemisphere. 


take 
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Address by Adlai E. Stevenson Before 
Southeastern Democratic Conference 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 9, 1954 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 
nimous consent to have printed in 
Appendix of the Recorp the very 

able and forthright address delivered by 
former Gov. Adlai E. Stevenson at the 
Southeastern Democratic conference 
held last weekend at Miami Beach. 
The address contains a message which 
Should be read and studied by people 
all across the Nation- I think most 
Americans will agree with the conclu- 
Sons reached in this outstanding 
address. 

There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

This has been a fateful week in the his- 
tory of American Government. We are wit- 
Ressing the bitter harvest of the seeds of 

er, defamation, and disunion planted 
ty the soll of democracy. 

I do not propose to respond in kind to- 
night to the calculated campaign of deceit 
to which we have been exposed of late, nor 
do the insensate attacks on all Democrats as 
— Communists, and murderers of our 


Those ot us—and they are most of us—who 
tre more Americans than we are Democrats 
or Republicans, count some things more im- 

t than the winning or losing of 
“ections, 

There is a peace still to be won, an econ- 
omy which needs some attention, some free- 

ms to be secured, an atom to be con- 
trolled—ali through the delicate, sensitive, 

indispensable processes of democracy— 
Processes which demand, at the least, that 
People's vision be clear, that they be told the 
truth, and that they respect one another, 
HOPE HELD DASHED 


A year ago at this time there was every 
Wan to hope that we were on the threshold 
an era of great good feeling among Ameri- 
— Yet today, where we hoped for har- 
ny, we have discord. 
hos ere wè yearned for healing, we have 
Matty: Where we looked forward to a 
Wo united, we have a people divided. 
ere we expected firm leadership, we have 
Umiaity, j 
It is wicked and subversive for public of- 
v1 to try deliberately to replace reason 
th passion; to substitute hatred for honest 
8 to fulfill campaign promises by 
ticing deception; and to hide discord 
tee ng Republicans by sowing the dragon's 
h of dissension among Americans. The 
Danity and patriotism of a whole political 
lng y, of one-half of the Nation, has been 
leted. 
tn enty years of bipartisan effort, highly 
‘elligent and highly successful, has been 
p led “20 years of treason,” under the aus- 
of the Republican National Committee, 
bahen one party says that the other is the 
šp y of traitors who have deliberately con- 
Me to betray America, to fill our Govern- 
nt services with Communists and spies, 
ly Send our young men to unnecessary death 
Paroten, they violate not only the limits of 
aulnteanshüp. they offend not only the cre- 
ty of the people, but they stain the vision 
thg erica and of democracy for us and for 
World we seek to lead. 
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LINCOLN DESECRATION SEEN 

That such things are said under the ofi- 
cial sponsorship of the Republican Party in 
celebration of the birthday of Abraham Lin- 
coln adds desecration to defamation. This 
is the first time that politicians, Republican 
politicians at that, have sought to split the 
Union, in Lincoln’s honor, 

This system of ours is wholly dependent 
upon a mutual confidence in the loyalty, the 
patriotism, the integrity of purpose of both 
parties. Extension produces extremism, 
lies beget lies. 

The infection of bitterness and hatred 
spreads all too quickly in these anxious days 
from one area of our life to another. And 
those who live by the sword of slander also 
may perish by it, for now it is also being used 
against distinguished Republicans. 

We have just seen a sorry example of this 
in the baseless charges hurled against our 
honored Chief Justice. And now, too, the 
highest officials of the Pentagon are charged 
with coddling Communists and shielding 
treason. 

General Zwicker, one of our great Army's 
finest officers, is denounced by Senator Mc- 
Cargtuy as stupid, arrogant, witless, as unfit 
to be an officer, and a disgrace to the uni- 
form. For what? For obeying orders. 

This to a man who has been decorated 13 
times for gallantry and brilliance; a hero of 
the Battle of the Bulge. And this from a 
man whom the Republican National Com- 
mittee sends around the country to sow 
slander and disunion—in memory of Abra- 
ham Lincoin. 

When demagoguery and deceit become a 
national political movement, we Americans 
are in trouble; not just Democrats, but all 
of us. 

Our State Department has been assailed 
and demoralized. 

The American voice abroad has been 
enfeebled. Our educational system has heen 
attacked; our press threatened; our servants 
of God impugned; a former President ma- 
ligned; the executive departments invaded; 
our foreign policy confused; the President 
himself patronized; and now the integrity, 
loyalty, and morale of the United States 
Army have been assailed, 


RESISTANCE FOUND FUTILE 


For a moment it looked as if this most 
recent outrage would at last meet effective 
resistance. 

But, instead—well, what I might say as a 
Democratic partisan would have little value. 
But the pattern of this long series of aggres- 
sions against the Republic is clear and the 
consequences terrible. 

The logic of all this is—not only the in- 
timidation and silencing of all independent 
institutions and opinions in our society, but 
the capture of one of our great instruments 
of political action—the Republican Party. 
The end result, in short, ls a malign and fatal 
totalitarianism. 

And why, you ask, have the demagogs trl- 
umphed so often? 

The answer is inescapable: Because a group 
of political plungers has persuaded the 
President that McCarthyism is the best Re- 
publican formula for political success. 

Had the Eisenhower administration chosen 
to act in defense of itself and of the Nation 
which it must govern, it would have had the 
grateful and dedicated support of all but a 
tiny and deluded minority of our people. 

Yet, clear as the issue is, and unmistakable 
as the support is, the administration appears 
to be impotent. Why? Because the party 


“which created the administration is hope- 


lessly, dismally, fatally torn and rent within 
itself. 

The Stevens incident illustrates what pre- 
ceding events have made memorably plain: 
a political party divided against itself, half 
McCarthy and half Eisenhower, cannot pro- 
duce national unity or govern with conf- 
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dence and purpose. And it demonstrates 
that, so long as it attempts to share power 
with its enemies, it will inexorably lose power 
to them. 

Perhaps you will say that Iam making not 
a Democratic but a Republican speech; that 
I am counseling unity in the Republican 
Party and administration. You bet I am. 

For as Democrats we don't believe in po- 
litical extermination of Republicans, nor do 
we believe in political fratricide, in the ex- 
termination of one another. We believe in 
the Republic we exist to serve; and we he- 
lieve in the two-party system that serves 
it—that can only serve it, at home and 
abroad, by the best and the noblest of de- 
mocracy's processes. 

NUMBERS CAME ASSAILED 


And there is nothing, by the way, except 
abuse of democracy'’s processes in this de- 
ception about the 1,456—or the 2,200, or the 
1,427—employees allegedly removed from 
Government jobs as security risks. 

We were told last October by the White 
House that 1.456 Government employees had 
been removed as security risks. The Presi- 
dent later raised the figure to 2,200. 

And we were told—by the Governor of 
New York, the Postmaster General, the coun- 
sel to the President, and countless other 
Republican leaders—that most of these were 
“subversives,” “spies, and traitors” who had 
been “kicked out of Government.” 

Some of these orators even suggested they 
had been planted in the Government. 

You remember all the campaign talks 
about communism and corruption and what 
the Republicans were going to do to clean 
up “the mess in Washington,” as they called 
it, if they won. 

Well, as you may have heard, they won, 
and when they didn’t find the Government 
“crawling with spies and traitors" they 
started this numbers game to show how well 
they were doing. 

Now after 4 months (I hope not too late 
for the truth to catch up with the fraud) 
the administration is doing a little confused 
explaining. 

The figure has now been raised to 2,427; 
but the only thing we know for sure is the 
Government's reluctant admission that out 
of more than 2 million Federal employees 
only one alleged active Communist has been 
found. 

It looks as though the great crusade had 
practiced a great deception. They may con- 
sider this good politics. But it is vicious 
government. 3 

HE AWAITS APOLOGIES 


We will await the final results with inter- 
est, and also the administration's apologies 
to the many innocent, loyal people who 
have been injured by this unscrupulous un- 
American numbers racket. 

Everyone hopes the administration will 
find and remove all the real subversives and 
keep them out of our Government. A sin- 
gle disloyal or dangerous employee is one too 
many. 

I do not hold that the past should be 
closed. On the contrary, experience will re- 
main a powerful, ever present reminder of 
the price of anything less than eternal vigi- 
lance. But I do hold that past errors do not 
“excuse new ones; that democracy’s ideals and 
vitality must not be despoiled by those who, 
purport to defend them. 

The President says he disapproves all these 
goings-on—this slander and deceit, this bit- 
terness and ugliness, these attempts to sub- 
ordinate a nation’s common purposes to a 
divided party's political ambitions. He has 
said so repeatediy in statements to the 
press—but the Nation's ideals continue to be 
soiled by the mud of political expediency. 

This internal crisis makes it all the more 
urgent that the Democratic Party remain 
strong, responsible and attentive to the Na- 
tion's business. I note that no Derhocrat 
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has charged that the whole Republican Party 
is corrupt merely because three Republican 
Congressmen in a row have been convicted 
of defrauding the Government. 

We know that Republicans and Democrats 
alike want better government—covernment 
that measures up to the ideals of proud 
people, to the dignity which befits the leader 
among nations, to the standard we think of 
as the reward citizens receive from a democ- 
racy for which they pay and work and pray 
and fight, and see their sons die to preserve. 

Now more than ever, America must be a 
citadel of sanity and reason. We live in a 
troubled, dangerous world where the great 
issues are peace or war and the stakes are 
life and death. 

Perhaps these diversions explain, for ex- 
ample, why there has been so little public 
curiosity about such a genuine concern as 
the “new look” in national defense and for- 
eign policy. I had hoped that there might 
be a resumption of the bipartisanship of 
President Truman's administration when 
Secretary Dulles and many prominent Re- 
publicans, including the President himself, 
served in important roles. 

At all events, without the benefit of bi- 

p. the administration has recently 
unvelled this “new look.” It has been pre- 
sented to us as a program of more for our 
money, a bigger bang for a buck, national 
security in the large economy size. 

While I don't presume to understand its 
full implications, they are sobering enough 
to require searching, responsible discussion. 
The background of any evaluation of this 
new program must be stern realization that 
the peril of the free world is not dimin- 


It is in that spirit—and in no spirit of 
partisan relish—that I offer comment to- 
night. 

We are told. and I am quoting the words 
of Secretary Dulles, that we have rejected 
the “traditional” policy of “meeting aggres- 
sion by direct and local opposition.” We 
have taken the decision “to depend primarily 
upon a great capacity to retaliate instantly, 
by means and places of our choosing.” 

But some “setbacks to the cause of free- 
dom,” some “Communist successes,” Mr. 
Dulles says, should be regarded as “normal.” 

All this means, if it means anything, that 
if the Communists try another Korea we 
will retaliate by dropping atom bombs on 
Moscow or Peiping or wherever we choose— 
or else we will concede the loss of another 
Korea—and presumably other countries after 
that—as normal in the course of events. 

Is this a new look or is it a return to 
the pre-1950 atomic deterrent strategy which 
made some sense as long as we had a mo- 
nopoly of atomic weapons together with a 
strategic Air Force. Yet even then it didn't 
deter attack, and brought us to the brink of 
disaster in Korea, where atom bombs were 
useless and we were only saved by heroic 
exertion to recreate conventional ground 
forces. 

SERVICE CUTS DECRIED 


But, you say, we did not use the bomb 
against Russian and Chinese targets for fear 
of enlarging the war. Exactly, and if we 
should now use them in retaliation that way 
it would certainly mean world war III and 
atomic counter-retaliation. For the Rus- 


sians have massive powers of retaliation with 


atomic weapons just as we do, and our cities 
@re also susceptible to destruction. 

And H air atomic power is our policy, what 
are we doing to build up the Air Porce, let 
alone continental defense? Last year they 
cut the Air Force 65 billion below President 
Truman's request and said it would actually 
strengthen the Armed Forces. Which re- 
minds me of Senator RUSSELL’s remark, “Why 
not cut out $10 billion and double our 
strength?” 

This year they partially restored the Air 
Force cut, but reduced the amount for air- 
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craft procurement, and cut the Army over 
$4 billion. It seems to me ironic that the 
same men who a few months ago were impul- 
sively slashing the planned Air Force buildup 
are now, with equal impulsiveness, acting as 
if air atomic power were a completely satis- 
factory substitute for reduced military and 
naval power. 

Another question: What if we are con- 
fronted with something less than a clear case 
of overt aggression? 

What if we had relied exclusively on a 
policy of massive retaliation since the close 
of World War II? Would we have resorted to 
global atomic war in order to meet the Com- 
munist threat in Greece and Turkey? To 
counter the Berlin blockade? To resist ag- 
gression in Korea? 

If the answer is “No,” then the so-called 
“new look" in foreign policy is no new look 
at all. but merely a continuation of the pol- 
icy of adapting our methods of resistance to. 
the method of attack—a policy that has 
brought the free world through many crises 
without precipitating a Martian catastrophe. 

Instead of greater freedom of choice, does 
this decision to rely primarily on atomic 
weapons really narrow our choice as to the 
means and the places of retaliation? Are we 
leaving ourselves the grim choice of inaction 
or a thermonuclear holocaust? Are we, in- 
deed, inviting Moscow and Peiping to nibbel 
us to death? 


ALLIED ACCORD QUESTIONED 


This is the real danger. This is the real 
problem. Will we turn brush fires and local 
hostilities into major conflicts? 

Will our allies go along? 

Using weapons short of war, and relying 
upon our reluctance to embark on global 
war, the Communist imperialism will at- 
tempt to absorb countrr after country, to 
close the ring around us, and to decide the 
issue between tyranny and freedom long be- 
fore a final outburst of atomic fury. 

It seems to me that the new weapons even 
if we had a complete monopoly—are no an- 
swer to all the complicated aspects of this 
worldwide struggle, for armed aggression is 
only one of the many shapes of the Com- 
munist menace. And the only thing new 
about the new look appears to be the weak- 
ening of our Navy and ground forces and re- 
ducing the nonatomic programs and policies 
that we need to win the cold war. 

Was the administration caught between 
two conflicting sets of promises—to reduce 
the budget and strengthen our defenses? 
Did it choose the former because the one 
thing that could not be cut, the sine qua non 
of our security, was the new weapons and 
air power? 


I don't know, but if true bipartisonship 
in the formulation of policy in matters of 
such grave import as this is impoesible, at 
least we are entitled to the facts and the 
truth unadorned. 

If our military policy is beyond the further 
financial endurance of the country, if this 
reliance on retaliation is the only reasonable 
policy for the long haul, then frankly tell us 
so and why. 

But don't confuse us and frighten our 
allies by misbranding disengagement as ad- 
vance and retrenchment as initiative. Don’t 
tell us we have something new and better for 
less, when we haven't. 

It may be that they don't mean what they 
say or that I have misinterpreted what they 
say. But issues of life and death should be 
clarified and not clouded, for security in our 
age cannot be bought by slogans and gim- 
micks, 

END. OF SLANDER ASKED 
+ It ts only in the strength of freedom, in 
the fortitude and sacrifice of free peoples; 
it is only in the humility of all men under 
God that we can create a future not scratched 
from the wreck and rubble of atomic war or 
from the chaos of domestic disorder but 
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rising from the love and faith and devyotio® 
of unconquerable humanity. 

I hope, my friends, that we can soon begin 
to talk with one another about our affairs 
more seriously, moderately, and honestly 
whether it be our foreign policies or the 
patriotism of our people and public servants 

There has been enough—too much 
slander, dissention and deception. We can: 
not afford such wastage of our resources of 
mind and spirit for there is important 
to do which will be done together or not #* 
all. It is for us, all of us, to recapture 
great unifying spirit which still surges 
strongly through the hearts and minds of 
America, 

Let us, as Democrats, resist the ugly pro- 
vocations of this hour and try to cut the 
pattern of America’s future, not from 
scraps of dissension and bitterness but rather 
from the full, rich fabric of America’s 1 
and aspirations. $ 

“Let us,” in Thomas Jefferson's words. 
“restore to social intercourse that ha 
and affection without which liberty and e t 
life itself are dreary things, and withou 
which, I could add, tomorrow's misfort 
will mock today’s expectations. 


Highway Legislation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER FERGUSON 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATE 
Tuesday, March 9, 1954 


Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, 4 
ask unanimous consent to have prin 
in the Appendix of the Recorp two ed! 
torials. One editorial is entiled High 
way Deficit,” and was published in 2 
Detroit News of March 5, 1954; the othe 
entitled “Best Highway Bill,” was pu of 
lished in the Detroit Sunday Times 
March 7, 1954. j 

There being no objection, the edi 
torials were ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 

[From the Detroit News of March 5, 1954] 

Our Hichway Dericrr 

Others, including President EisenhOwG 
himself in his Economic Report, have n ft 
that years of war and depression have 0 
the Nation with a highway deficit that 
take $35 billion to liquidate. Senator em 
SON now proposes an answer to the prov! 
on a scale that befits Its proportions. al 

His bill to establish a $2,208,000,000 annie 
program of Federal aid would enable beds 
States to catch up with their highway n ex 
in a period of 15 years. The pro ted 
penditure is double the figure contemplat, 
by the House bill recently reported. It WOU 
be financed by allocation to the program 
all receipts from the Federal taxes on Fuso, 
line, diesel fuel, motor vehicles, and acces 
sorles. 15 

This provision would open a gap of 4 
billion in the Federal budget, which P 
relies for that sum on revenue from v 
sources named. But while the budget prog, 
lem certainly is formidable, neither can ig 
be denied that the taxes listed ought in gre 
and fairness to be devoted to highway * t 
provement and maintenance. They amo ys 
to tolls charged for use of the highW®), 
which in exchange should be kept adequ® 
to the demands made on them. 

The Ferguson program is the first to may 
adequate provision for the Nation's big? pen 
needs. It should be adopted, and, a -of 
report indicates, his position as chairman 
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ing Senate Republican policy committee will 
rate as a handicap to that end. 


I 
Prom the Detroit Times of March 7, 1954] 
Best HicHway BILL 


abe Hearst newspapers, including this one, 
b en so dissatisfed with the highway 
dies. detore Congress that it gives us great 
yore to praise one, at last. 
ui would recommend to the Congress, and 
dent supporters ot the better roads move- 
Bena everywhere, the bill introduced in the 
Wente by Senator Homer FERGUSON, of 
gan. 
hte like the bill because it is the only legis- 
Ne, on this subject that comes anywhere 
or p Providing sufficient funds for a solution 
Its nhishwa problem, 
toy, manclal provisions are relatively gen- 
Uhta its method of funds allotment is en- 
Need d. and its understanding ot the 
hig, Of the national system of interstate 
We ns Is obvious. 
Who Must, however, point out to readers. 
betten ave been following our campaign for 
Toads, that while the Ferguson bill 
n for expenditure of more than 82 billion 
Wi UY in Federal aid, it also assumes it 
to N 15 years to improve America's roads 
m ‘table standards. 
bi, ther words, despite the virtue of this 
Wonen are not going to get the roads until 
Si 1970, if then. 
We 2 we try to understand public opinion 
det cleve you expect your Government to 
u is e promptly than that. 
tus because this newspaper feels as you 
breriant We have expressed dissatisfaction of 
We us bills, 
are particularly irked with the House 
Gu ported by the administration, be- 
there seems to be a generally accepted 
buy tpetion that it is a good bill and is the 
Jug t the Congress should accept. 
ets its merits by asking yourself this 
Mua n: If the Ferguson bill ($2,125,000,000 
hoy laß) will take 15 years to do the job, 
Ration 8 Will it take the McGregor-adminis- 
Thirt bill ($875 million) ? 


wate fact Is that most of the people for 
bly the Congress would vote the McGregor 
not even be alive when the road 
The ls improved. 
tng w least that Congress can do ls to adopt 
Pass the bill that most adequately gives 
folie what it wants and is willing to 


Of today, that is the Ferguson bill. 


Mission to the Middle East 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


‘ON. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 


N Te OF ARKANSAS 
SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
TA Tuesday, March 9, 1954 


ük, FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
fy tha2nimous consent to have printed 
W Appendix of the Record an ad- 
Nat entitled “Mission to the Middle 
dent delivered by Eric Johnston, presi- 

Of the Motion Picture Association, 
ahdeelal ambassador of President 
at ta Ower to the Middle East, delivered 

© second annual conference of 
Ney Yon Friends of the Middle East in 

ork City on January 28, 1954. 
Was erde eing no objection, the address 


5 folop. a to be printed in the Recon, 


FE, 
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I am most appreciative of the opportunity 
of talking to you tonight about an under- 
taking of the utmost importance to the pco- 
ple and the nations of the Middle East. 

Since last October, I have been engaged In 
this undertaking as the representative of the 
President of the United States. In a very 
literal sense, I am a man with a mission; 
and it Is that mission which I would like to 
explain and discuss with you fellow friends 
of the Middle East. 

In this forum, I know there is no need to 
dwell on the background of affairs against 
which the alms of my mission must be 
viewed and evaluated. All of you know the 
recent history of the region; all of you are 
cognizant of the tensions and conflicts which 
have produced instability and uncertainty in 
the area; and all of you believe, I am sure, 
that economic and social progress for the 
peoples of the region will be neither swift nor 
sure so long as tensions and uncertainty 
exist. 

The task given to me by the President and 
the Secretary of State is intended to strike 
at the root of some of the main causes of 
this tension and uncertainty. My mission 
has a limited, specific, and clear-cut purpose: 
to further a constructive proposal for de- 
veloping the physical and economic re- 
sources of the Jordan Valley for the benefit 
of the people of four countries which have 
an interest in the waters of that ancient 
stream and in the lands through which it 
flows. These countries are Jordan, Syria, 
Lebanon, and Israel. 

As you know, I have already made one 
visit to these countries, and it is my inten- 
tion to make another in the near future. 


On the first visit, I am happy to say, I was 


able to enlist their interest in the sugges- 
tions I advanced on behalf of the President 
and the Secretary of State, and I am deeply 
gratified by the serious consideration that 
has been given them since then. While I 
recognize that many difficulties lie ahead, I 
am looking forward to my second visit with 
real hope that the governments of the 
countries concerned will perceive the ad- 
vantages and benefits inherent in our pro- 
posal and find it possible to cooperate. 

The Jordan Valley project—and I do not 
want to call it a plan—is embodied in a re- 
port prepared for the U. N. by an eminent 
firm of American engineers, which envisions 
the construction of irrigation and power 
works throughout the valley of the Jordan 
from the headwaters of the river in Lebanon, 
Syria, and Israel to the Dead Sea. If the 
conception of comprehensive valley develop- 
ment embodied in this report were to be- 
come reality. it would bring the valley of 
the Jordan literally into bloom, provide an 
economic base on the land for hundreds of 
thousands of pecple, start a flow of electric 
energy into areas where it is now totally un- 
known, and contribute in many other ways 
to the economic and social advancement of 
the peoples of the countries concerned. 

On the face of it, the support of these pro- 
posals which the United States Is giving rep- 
resents a considered step by the Government 
of the United States—a step calculated to 
offer a constructive and forward-looking so- 
lution of some of the problems with which 
the people of the region are confirmed. I am 
perfectly confident that the basic conception 
is a sound one, a fair one, and a reasonable 
one. I believe that it offers a solid basis for 
real progress in an atmosphere relieved of 
some of the tensions and conflicts which im- 
pede progress in the area at the present time. 

Now there are some in this country—and 
some in the Middle East—who profess to see 
in our proposals regarding the Jordan Val- 
ley certain Machiavellian motivations. Per- 
haps this was only to be expected in view of 
the tense political situation which exists to- 
day between the Arab States and the State of 
Israel. I am certain, however, that any fair 
and considered analysis of the proposal itself 
would quickly dispel all such fears. 
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There is no need to emphasize to a group 
as well informed as this the vital interest of 
the United States in the Middle East. We 
are engaged, as we all know, in a historic 
struggle with forces dedicated to an ideology 
wholly at variance with our own. In this 
historic contest, which goes on every minute 
of every day in this year of 1954, we are em- 
ploying the strategy of trying to create sta- 
bility, order, and peaceful progress as the 
bulwarks of freedom. Our opponents em- 
ploy the strategy of creating chaos, conflict, 
and political confusion. In the Middle East, 
as everywhere, our objective is to do all that 
we can to establish conditions which will 
permit the nations of that region to forge 
ahead toward new horizons of social and 
economic well-being. And it is in the con- 
text of this global policy that we are sup- 
porting this proposal to harness and use the 
waters of the Jordan for the benefit of man. 

Developing the resources of the Jordan 
Valley as a comprehensive unified project 
seems to me the only logical approach to a 
serious practical problem. The Jordan River 
system, including the main trunk and its 
tributaries, is an international stream. Four 
sovereign states have legitimate interests In 
some of the water and some of the lands of 
the river basin. Even in the most favorable 
circumstances—even if these four states were 
on the best of terms with one another—it 
seems obvious that the use of these waters 
would have to be worked out with due regard 
to their respective rights and interests. And 
In the political climate which pervades the 
Middle East today, it would seem to be more 
than ever imperative to approach the prob- 
lem of the river's development internation- 
ally. Unilateral efforts to harness the stream 
can only be expected to create further ten- 
sion, They could easily lead to open con- 
fict. Unless some mutually acceptable de- 
velopment plan can be elaborated, the situ- 
ation could readily become one In which 
whoever can take the water will get it, and 
I need not amplify the consequences which 
might ensue in that event. 

Very briefly. I would like to explain the 
principal elements of this proposal, as I laid 
it before the Jordan Valley States in October 
and November. First, however, I should like 
to make it clear to you, as I have made it 
clear to them, that no one is being offered a 
hard and fast proposition on a take-it-or- 
leave-it basis. During my conversations 
with the leaders of the states concerned, I 
made it abundantly clear that thelr sugges- 
tions for modification of our basic concep- 
tion would be most welcome. Indeed, I 
urged them to put forward any suggestions 
they might feel to be necessary In their own 
National interests. I assured them that the 
United States will give all such suggestions 
the most careful consideration so long as 
they did not do violence to the fundamental 
idea of a comprehensive, unified approach to 
the valley's development. 

There is an important difference, of 
course, between proposals for modification 
of a basic program and proposals involving 
a totally new engineering conception of po- 
litical approach. I hope most sincerely that 
this distinction will be clear to the govern- 
ments of the states concerned. The devel- 
opment program embodied in the United 
Nations report was concelved by engineers 
and not by politicians; it offers a practical 
basis on which the life-giving waters of the 
Jordan can be used for the greatest benefit 
of the most people, and that is the goal we 
are seeking to accomplish. If any or all of 
the interested states can recommend a 
change here or a change there to better ac- 
complish this objective, such changes can, 
of course, be incorporated in an ultimate 
plan. At the same time, there is a “hard 
core“ to the plan, which is its purpose of 
equitable use of the available resources for 
the general welfare of the people of the area. 
It will be understood that counterplans 
based on totally new concepts and calcula 
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tions to accomplish political ends which 
could not be compatible with this principle. 

I say this quite candidly, because I be- 
lieve that the proposal for unified develop- 
mont of the Jordan Valley should be con- 
sidered outside the context of politica) is- 
sues and without prejudice to their ultimate 
solution. These issues must be resolved and 
as speedily as possible, of course, if there is 
to be real peace in the area. But the United 
States Government, which has made a 
straightforward and constructive offer of as- 
sistance with respect to the Jordan Valley 
cannot be expected to abandon the basic 
premise on which the original proposal was 
made, the most efficient and economical use 
of the waters of the Jordan. I feel confi- 
dent that the statesmen of the Middle East, 
both in Israel and the Arab States, will 
clearly recognize the need of elaborating 
an acceptable program on a technical and 
practical level and will put forward construc- 
tive suggestions within the framework of the 
basic principles laid before them several 
months ago. 

For our own part, we have gone to con- 
siderable lengths, I feel, to relieve this Jor- 
dan Valley project of any implications of a 
political character. We have, for example, 
suggested a formula for acceptance of a uni- 
fied plan which would obviate the necessity 
of agreement between any of the states con- 
cerned. This formula envisages acceptance 
unilaterally by each of the four countries 
through separate declarations of acceptance 
filed with the United Nations or other neu- 
tral and impartial body. 

Similarly, we have offered in advance a 
suggestion for eventual contro) of the water 
system of the valley by an international au- 
thority—a board or commissioner or some 
similar instrumentality—which would re- 
move exclusive control of the waters of the 
system from any of the four states and would 
assure the equitable division of the water in 
accordance with accepted engineering prin- 
ciples. My discussions in the region have 
not yet reached the point of specifics with 
respect to this international water master, 
so to speak; but there would seem to be no 
reason why such a mechanism could not in 
due course be created, assuming acceptance 
of a unified plan by the four valley states, 

The development program projected in the 
report which I discussed on my first visit 
to the region 3 months ago is based on a very 
considerable body of eningeering data con- 
tained in authoritative reports compiled by 
a number of different experts over a period of 
years. In substance, it contemplates the 
storage of down-valley irrigation water in 
Lake Tiberias and its controlled release 
through a system of irrigation canals along 
both sides of the main stream. Two head- 
water reservoirs, partly for storage and partly 
for power, would be constructed—one on 
the Hasbani within the borders of Lebanon; 
the other on the Yarmouk, in Jordan. 

Thus harnessed and controlled, the waters 
of the Jordan system would provide steady 
year-round irrigation for a total of some 
234,000 acres of land not now irrigated in 
Jordan, Israel, and Syria—104,000 acres in 
Israel, 122,500 acres in Jordan, and approxi- 
mately 7,500 acres in Syria, Of the total 
waters available, it would allocate about 
426 million cubic meters a year to Israel, 
about 829 million cubic meters a year to 
Jordan, and about 50 million a year to Syria. 
Some 38,000 kilowatts of electric energy would 
be produced through a power installation 
on the Yarmouk, and some 27,000 kilowatts 
at another plant near Tel Hai in Israel. 

These figures are, of course, preliminary 
estimates and subject to revision as more 
precise data become available as the result 
of on-the-ground studies. They do, how- 
ever, serve to indicate an approximate pro- 
portionate allocation of the available waters 
of the Jordan Basin among the states in- 
volved. The apparent disparity between the 
amounts of water proposed for Israel] and 
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Jordan and the area of land to be irrigated 
in each of these countries is explained by 
the fact that the Jordanian lands are lower 
in the valley, requiring a much higher per- 
acre application of the area to be irrigated in 
Israel. Much of the land in Jordan can 
produce crops all the year round. 

Quite aside from the obvious physical and 
economic benefits to be derived from a com- 
prehensive valley development program, the 
United States is interested in easing the ten- 
sions which contribute to regional uncer- 
tainty and impede economic progress in the 
area. The project we have put forward 
would, in my opinion, have a very consid- 
erable effect in this respect. 

For one thing, it would provide a basis 
for deciding who is entitled to how much 
of the water of the Jordan, and unless this 
is decided with some degree of mutual agree- 
ment it is all too easy to foresee the possi- 
bility of protracted bickering and litiga- 
tion, and even the danger of open hostility. 
The waters of the Jordan can be a construc- 
tive blessing to the peoples of the valley: 
they can also be the cause of destructive 
strife. We are proposing no more than a 
reasonable effort to divide these waters equi- 
tably among the countries which have a 
claim on them, in order that the lands of the 
valley may be developed in an orderly and 
peaceful way. We would anticipate, of 
course, that a substantial area of the land 
to be irrigated in Jordan would be allotted 
to Arab refugees from Palestine, About a 
third of these unfortunate and unhappy peo- 
ple could be given a solid economic base, a 
new lease on life, on lands watered through 
the project we have outlined. Certainly this 
opens a possibility it would be unfair to 
these homeless people to ignore. It offers 
them the dignity of a livelihood on the land 
for the continuing indignity of international 
relief and represents a beginning toward a 
permanent solution of one of the most vex- 
ing of the region's problems. 

In conclusion, let me say that I do not 
underestimate the possibility that this pro- 
gram will be rejected by some or all of the 
Jordan Valley states. I hope sincerely that 
they will accept it, for it represents, in my 
opinion, a clear manifestation of our sin- 
cere desire to be of help. I hope that the 
states concerned will let us help in this way 
to ease the dangerous sitution which exists 
in the area and to promote the peaceful and 
orderly development which their people so 
earnestly desire. It is in that hope that I 
will pursue my mission. 


Mass Merchandising in Government 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEw YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 9, 1954 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, on 
March 4, Mr. Eric Sevareid, the noted 
CBS news analyst, gave a sober and ar- 
resting commentary on government by 
mass merchandising. Because this 
analysis is such an accurate portrayal 
of the philosophy of government under 
which the present administration has 
been working, I ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the text of 
the news broadcast was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

One of the troubles with the former Dem- 
ocratic administration of this Federal Gov- 
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ernment in its later years was that it be 
me far too rigid in defending its a 
as well as its successes, after its policies hal 
been put to the test. And one of the chié 
troubles with the present administratio® 
is that it has been far too sweeping in 1# 
claims for its policies, before they were 

to the test. The latest example is the pain“ 
ful embarrassment of administration of” 
cials now forced to tone down their extraya- 
gant claims about the discovery and dis | 
charge of the so-called security risks $ | 
Government. | 

This general tendency set in even befor | 
the Eisenhower nomination, when a nef 
type of strategist entered big time politi 
in force; many of them were men from : 
national advertising agencies; they ciearif 
saw that the old political days of the bA | 
room boys were ended, that the new ar 
of mass suggestion, endlessly repeated 70% 
gans and claims could be used in bebalf Gak 
candidate or a policy as well as a commer? e 
product. They applied to politics what tha 
call mass merchandising and what t | 
enemies call a snow job on the america? 
people. Not even yet has the full story a 
told of the small skillful group of psycholog 
call strategists in Chicago who saw that re 
delegates were inundated each day with wis 
and calls from their own districts in be ch 
of the so-called fair play amendment, W s 
was anti-Taft. The general technique Y 
applied throughout the fall campaign. 

What works in the heat of an election pe 
paign does not always, however, work 50 * | 
in the practice of government; the serut l 
izing responsibility of the free press and | 
free parliament come into play and Be- 
or later all claims are put to the test. ard 
cause the preinauguration tendency to car? 
the wholesale, oversimplified claim was “ige 
ried over into some areas of actual aan 
istration this Government has compoun 
its troubles; had the claims been less 80 
ing, the criticism would have been less 
vere when the inevitable mistakes denne 
up. The first mistake of this nature Union 
in the President's first state of the 
message with the announcement the i 
Chinese Nationalists were now “rel fro? 
and mass hopes encouraged of action 
Formosa. Then the facta of life set in. 

The next example of overselling was, 
announcement that hereafter we would Fiat” | 
sue a “more dynamically anti-CommW is. 
foreign policy, The facts of life again ant to 
The Korean armistice and the agreemer tp 
sit down with the Chinese Reds next met’ 
scarcely represent a more dynamically rind 
Red policy; and Mr. Dulles is now suff 
a degree of retaliation he would not verso 
fering if the product had not been OY% jast 
in the beginning. Another exampl® gios 
year was the happy talk about psycho 
warfare” as a miraculous and bloodles* orld 
for making the Russian specter in the 
lie down and behave; it has its pie po 
& very limited place and all such 
long since died away. abot, 

Brownell badly oversold his cast pento? 
Harry Truman knowingly abetting 14 mile 
the so-called “new look” in our wor y 
tary strategy has been so wildly 
no administration official has even 
make a public defense of the more 
gant claims originally made for toeeratiae 
The ciaim and slogan of admin? Í 
“teamwork” was so oversold and o 2 
fied that the events of these last 4 oap’ 
simply hand the Democrats a wick 
on of satire, And the wholesale 
about Communists or subversive’ on uP 
out of Government—especially as Pa post” 
by McCarthy, Governor Dewey. pow “iy 
master General Summerfield—have ratio? 
lapsed on the basis of the adminis 

figures. 


selling in a free market; it remains d 
limited in the art of 
democratic society. 
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The Caracas Conference 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


ly OF FLORIDA 
THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 9, 1954 


apt SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
unanimous consent to have printed 
ete he Appendix of the Recorp an arti- 
ma entitled Caracas: Verbal Diplo- 
Dube? written by Walter Lippmann and 
Ma ed in the Washington Post of 
reh 9, 1954. 
as ere being no objection, the article 
je ssa to be printed in the RECORD, 
Ows: 


TODAY AND Tomorrow 
(By Walter Lippmann) 
CARACAS: VERBAL DIPLOMACY 
The 


tary reports from Caracas agree that Sec- 
dur g Dulles is having great difficulty with 
*solution about communism. It seems 
man ugh that the resolution cannot 
dag d anything like a unanimous vote, 
qo, fat It it is adopted at all, it will be 
Tat reluctantly and under pressure. 

latin raises several questions. Were the 
American Governments consulted 

they en diplomatic channels about what 
thy ught and what they would do about 
Tesolution? Was Mr. Dulles well in- 
about what they thought and how 
t before he went to Caracas? Obvi- 
e had no firsthand knowledge, havy- 
u much too busy wrestling with Mr. 
in Berlin and then with Senator 
in Washington. The uninter- 
time left to Mr. Dulles to study the 
n, to consult those who knew about 
to think, cannot have been much 
hectic interval between Berlin and 
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answer is that nevertheless he did 

how the resolution was going to be re- 

the then the question is: What is there 

Rugp olution which makes it important 

— to warrant its becoming an open 

Meng, With our allies and partners in this 
Ay Pere: 


read the resolution, it can be effective 
international communism only in 
deres that each government is able and 
b „ed to make the recommendations 
die In itself it is mere words, unen- 
ietie and not self-executing, without 
Rey efficacy except when and where 
Nop Parate government acts. 
What are the actions the resolution 
Rees ts the 20 governments to take? They 
N the de Measures to require the disclosure 
Nada identity, activities, and sources of 
A tun ot who are spreading propaganda 
Wh, “ternational Communist movement, 
Wut. travel in the interests of that move- 
ita 825 those who act as its agents or 
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“zy. key word in this paragraph is “disclo- 
k Kea? whom is this information to be 
* ? We in the United States are tak- 
ungo sures the resolution recommends, 
tion dtediy the Federal Bureau of In- 
Weisen is doing its best to identity the 
emen and the sources of the funds, 
Aun ts of agents, and the rest. But the 
dow Ot disclosing this information, except 
one then it seems expedient, in the 
dere can Publishing it. Obviously, ir there 
Y ntinual disclosure by publication, it 
detect very much more difficult than it is 
by map nese subversive activities. What, 
thi, n, is being done, and is intended 
uy ing eommendation, is to disclose this 
long Ormation to the authorized secret 

Of other governments which are as 


intent as we are on counterespionage and 
countersubversion, 

This kind of international cooperation can- 
not be carried on by public disclosure. In 
the very nature of the operation, the inter- 
national cooperation will be as good as and 
no better than the two governments mean to 
make it. For that reason there is almost no 
practical value in making this sort of thing 
the subject of a multilateral public resolu- 
tion. The way to proceed is by direct un- 
derstandings among the governments and 
through confidential disclosure of the secret 
information. 

That this is the only way this kind of 
thing can be done effectively is demonstrable 
by asking ourselves a question. After this 
resolution was adopted, would we be willing 
to disclose to the secret service of every gov- 
ernment in the hemisphere all the informa- 
tion we have? What would we do about a 
government we might think was honey- 
combed with Communist agents and fellow 
travelers? Obviously we would not disclose 
to them our secret information, for the “dis- 
closure” would be passed right on to the 
Communist agents who would be told what 
to do to prevent us from getting more 
information. 

The resolution seems to me ill-considered 
and the result of a confusion of mind about 
what can be done by public declarations and 
what must be done, if it is done at all by un- 
publicized, direct, confidential, understand- 
ings with friendly neighbors. 

For that reason, such verbal diplomacy is 
usually good only if nobody objects to it. 
With governments that mean to cooperate 
seriously in counterespionage and counter- 
subversion, a public resolution is unneces- 
sary; with those governments that are for 
one reason or another opposed to coopera- 
tion, the resolution must be ineffective. Who 
then stands to gain anything substantial and 
real by forcing the issues of a public declara- 
tion if those governments which really could 
and really would cooperate do not feel it wise 
and expedient to put into words what they 
mean to do? 

Beside the recommendations, the resolu- 
tion contains a statement of great impor- 
tance. It says: 

“The domination or control of the political 
institutions of any American state by the 
international Communist movement, extend- 


Ing to this hemisphere the political system 


of an extracontinental power, would consti- 
tute a threat to the sovereignty and political 
independence of the American states, endan- 
gering the peace of America, and would call 
for appropriate action in accordance with 
existing treaties.” 

There is no doubt that the establishment 
in this hemisphere of a Communist satellite 
would endanger the peace of America and call 
for appropriate action. The appearance of 
such a satellite would be incompatible with 
the vital interests of the community of Amer- 
ican States.. For more than a century, orig- 
inally as a United States policy and then as 
an inter-American policy, the Republics of 
this hemisphere have been protected against 
foreign intervention. 

The only question here is whether this 
declaration of intent has been put forward 
after adequate consultation with the leading 
governments of Latin America. They know, 
of course, that in so sensitive a region as the 
Caribbean, the United States would be bound 
to take measures if a satellite state were 
established. The problem of the resolution 
is—since they know that is bound to hap- 
pen—how precisely and how publicly they 
should now be asked to say in advance ex- 
actly what they will do in a hypothetical case 
at some unknown future time. 

We may be certain that it is useful to 
have them say publicly and in advance only 
as much as they really want to say. For what 
counts are not the words to which they might 
be compelled to subscribe but their real 
intent. Now there are many governments in 


this world, as anti-Communist as we are, who 
do not share our passion for, our addiction 
to, the promulgation of large, generalized, 
theoretical and doctrinaire pronunciamentos, 
Often they would prefer an understanding to 
a declaration, a real and continuing con- 
sultation to spasmodic and resounding verbal 
broadsides. 3 

They could be right in this, and it might 
be well to ask ourselves whether we are so 
sure they are wrong that it ls worth making 
a to-do about it. 


Moore’s Creek Defeat Wrecked Tory 
Strategy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALTON A. LENNON 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 9, 1954 


Mr. LENNON. Mr. President, the 
battle of Moore’s Creek Bridge, in North 
Carolina, has never received, from his- 
torians, the recognition it deserves, It 
was indeed a most significant battle. A 
careful analysis of it will show beyond a 
doubt that the battle which took place 
at Moore’s Creek, in Pender County, 
N. C., on February 27, 1776, had far- 
reaching effects upon the course of the 
War for Independence, 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a recent newspaper article on 
that subject, written by Christopher 
Crittenden, director of the North Caro- 
lina Department of Archives and His- 
tory, be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


MOORE'S CREEK DEFEAT WRECKED TORY 
STRATEGY 


(By Christopher Crittenden, director, North 
Carolina Department of Archives and 
History) 

One hundred and seventy-eight years ago 
yesterday, on February 27, 1776, the North 
Carolina Whigs defeated the Scottish high- 
land Tories at the bridge over the Widow 
Moore’s Creek, some 15 miles northwest of 
Wilmington, in what is now Pender County. 
It was a crushing blow from which the 
Tories never recovered. 

It has been officially proposed that the 
National Park Service give up the mainte- 
nance of Moore's Creek on the grounds that 
the site lacks national historical significance. 
Senator Lennon, Congressman BARDEN, and 
many North Carolinians are opposing such 
a move. Within a few weeks a hearing on 
the subject is to be held in Washington. 

DECISIVE BATTLE 


Emphatically, Moore's Creek was not mere- 
ly a third-rate skirmish between local Whigs 
and Tories. It was the decisive battle that 
broke the back of a broad and comprehensive 
plan, conceived by Royal Gov. Josiah Martin 
and approved by the British Ministry, to 
subjugate not only North Carolina but the 
entire South, 

The battle has never received from our 
national historians the recognition that it 
deserves. Look at the general histories of 
the United States and you will find that 
Moore's Creek either is not mentioned at all 
or else is glossed over with a few words. 

Lexington, Concord, and Bunker Hill in 
Massachusetts, Long Island in New York, 
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Princeton in New Jersey, Brandywine in 
Pennsylvania, and other battles fought in 
the North have received due attention. And 
even such southern military events as the 
battle of King’s Mountain and the surrender 
of Lord Cornwallis at Yorktown are usually 
treated in some detail. But this battle at 
the creek on the Widow Moore's estate— 
either the historians know nothing about it 
whatsoever or else they have not understood 
and appreciated the far-reaching results, 

Let's look at that battle and see whether 
it may have some claim to national impor- 
tance. 

During the winter of 1775-76 Washington 
and his army were besieging the British in 
the city of Boston. Later in the year the 
British were to evacuate Boston and were to 
drive Washington out of New York, which 
they were to hold until the end of the war. 

MORE TORIES 

North Carolina was to play a vital part in 
the War for American Independence. While 
the English settlers in the eastern part of 
the colony and the Scotch-Irish in the back 
country were, for the most part, on the 
Whig side, there was one group that strange- 
ly supported the British cause. This com- 
prised the Scottish highlanders who, fol- 
lowing their defeat at Culloden in Scotland in 
1746, had come in large numbers to the upper 
Cape Fear Valley. They had taken an oath 
of loyalty, written in their own blood, to 

the British crown, and this oath they now 

considered binding. All in all, North Caro- 
lina had the largest body of Tories of any 
of the colonies. 

It was a critical time. 

On the east, Governor Dunmore, of Vir- 
ginia, was trying to organize a slave revolt in 
the area around Norfolk, and North Carolina 
sent forces to help control the situation. 

In up-country South Carolina, the Tories 
were organizing and North Carolina sent 
troops which helped to defeat them. In the 
mountains, the Cherokee Indians were being 
stirred by the British into open warfare, 
and only later were they to be conquered. 

The greatest threat, however, was that of 
the Scottish highlanders of the upper Cape 
Fear Valley. Confident that with their help 
he could regain control of the colony, Gov- 
ernor Martin laid far-reaching plans. 

In March 1775, he applied to General Gage 
fn Boston for arms and ammunition with 
which to equip the Tories, Later, he sub- 
mitted to the British Government a broad 
plan of attack which was approved by the 
Ministry. 


Lord Cornwallis, who was to figure so 
largely in the later history of the revolution, 
was to sail with a force of seven regiments of 
British Regulars from Cork, in Ireland, in a 
Seet commanded by Sir Peter Parker. 
Sir Henry Clinton, with 2,000 Regulars, was 
to sail from Boston and to take command 
of the combined expedition. 


BROAD PLAN 


The Scottish highlanders under the com- 
mand of Gen. Donald McDonald were to 
march from Cross Creek down Cape Fear 
and capture the port of Wilmington, where 
all the forces were to converge. It was a 
broad plan of strategy that, had it succeeded, 
might bave had disastrous results for the 
colonists. 

We all remembered what happened. We re- 
call that the Tories, heading down the river, 
almost reached their destination, that the 
Whigs, opposing them at this spot, pre- 
tended to have abandoned their camp, but 
instead ambushed them and inflicted on 
them a stunning defeat. The Tories in 
North Carolina were completely crushed. 

But suppose the battle had gone the other 
Way. Suppose the Torries had won. What 
would have been the consequences? What 
would have been the effect on North Caro- 
oe on the eventual outcome of the 
war 
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Of some things we can be reasonably cer- 
tain— 

(1) Instead of being destroyed, a strong 
Tory force would have been left intact with 
their arms and ammunition, Victorious 
and confident, they would have been eager 
to press on to new victories, 

(2) The Whig army would have been dis- 
organized and perhaps annihilated. Since 
this represented the concentration of Whig 
strength in the colony, it would have been 
difficult to assemble another Whig army in 
North Carolina, 

(3) Almost certainly, the Tories would 
have captured Wilmington. They had al- 
ready covered most of the distance to that 
town and could easily have gone the remain- 
ing few miles in a day or two more, Thus 
they would have been in possession of the 
colony's chief seaport. 


CONTROL OF VALLEY 


(4) Not only would the Tories have had 
Wilmington, but they would have been in 
control of the entire Cape Fear Valley, from 
the seacoast all the way to the back country 
in Guilford, Rowan, and Anson Counties, a 
vast region comprising perhaps one-third of 
the settled area of North Carolina and popu- 
lated by some 100,000 persons—one-third of 
the total population of the colony, 

Centrally located between Maryland and 
Georgia, with a good outlet to the sea, this 
would have been an excellent base for Brit- 
ish operations in the South. 

(5) The Whig cause in North Carolina 
and in the entire South would have received 
a severe setback, The Whig leaders and 
their followers would have found it difficult 
to recover their spirits and to continue the 
war with any enthusiasm. 

(6) On the other hand, the Tories would 
have been greatly encouraged to march on to 
new victories and conquests. It would have 
been much more difficult to stop them after 
a victory on the battlefield at Moore's Creek. 

If we can be reasonably certain of these 
things, there are also other developments 
that might have followed a Tory victory: 

(1) There probably would have been no 
Halifax resolves. It win be recalled that the 
Provincial Congress, meeting at the town of 
Halifax on April 12, 1776, passed the famous 
resolves by which North Carolina became the 
first colony to instruct its delegates to the 
Continental Congress to vote for independ- 
ence. This action followed by only 6 weeks 
the Whig victory at Moore's Creek and no 
doubt was largely inspired by that success. 
But had the Whigs not won, it is extremely 
doubtful whether their delegates at Halifax 
would have had the courage to take this 
bold step. 


(2) In all probability Governor Martin 
would have reestablished the royal govern- 
ment in North Carolina, with its center at 
least temporarily at Wilmington. From 
there he would have had direct connection 
with Great Britain and would have been able 
to govern the entire Cape Fear Valley. Local 
Officials loyal to the British Government 
would have begun to function again, the 
Whigs in that area would have been sup- 
pressed, and something resembling the old 
British royal colony of North Carolina would 
again have come into existence. 

(3) Large numbers of volunteers would 
have flocked to the British standard. Prob- 
ably the number of Tories enrolled would 
not have been 1,000, but instead several times 
as many. 

(4) In addition, the British forces under 
Clinton and Cornwallis would have been 
able to land without difficulty. Clinton did 
actually reach the Cape Fear in March and 
Cornwailis in May, but, finding the Whigs 
in control, they sailed away. Had the Tories 
been in possession of Wilmington, the British 
troops would have come ashore and, added to 
the Tories already there, the total force would 
have amounted to perhaps 10,000 men, This 
would have been a very formidable army, 
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more than twice the size of that of Genera 
Washington himself and far superior to an 
other army in the South. 

(5) Using the Cape Fear Valley as a bat 
the British would have made an effort 
subdue the remainder of North Carolin 
With that number of men at their dispos” 
and with nothing like that force to opp% | 
them, it is not unlikely that they woud 
have succeeded. Thus all of North Carolin“ 
again would have become a royal colony: ail 

(6) With the British in control of gå 

p 


North Carolina, the Whig government w | 
probably have collapsed. As a result, | 
State constitution would have been adopti, | 
later in the year and no independent Be 
of North Carolina would have been esta 
lished. | 
(1) Having reconquered North Carollo 
the British would have been in a strong post 
tion to send expeditions by both land ae 
sea into the neighboring colonies, It we 
have been difficult for the Whigs to assen ef ; 
adequate forces to oppose them, and Í 
might have conquered Virginia, South c- 
Una, and perhaps even the entire Sout net 
(8) The Whig governments of these col 
southern colonies would likewise have ©» 
lapsed and British royal control would b 
been reestablished. e] 
(9) In other words, it could well a 
happened that the British would have Wa | 
the war in the South. There would 5770 
been no Virginia, no North Carolina. | 
South Carolina, and no Georgia to su wit? 
the cause of American independence. pa? | 
strong British forces already occupying a | 
of the North, the remaining Am sm 
armies would have been in graye danse an 
their hopes of winning the war would 
been doubtful. 
IFS AND BUTS ai 
Now I am not saying that without ig 
shadow of doubt all these things would ‘oo 
happened, In history there are too i" 
ifs and buts, too many unforeseen Cag 
gencies and chance occurrences that al oo 
may change the course of events. One 
never be certain what would have bap. 
But I am saying that all these events 
developments were definitely possible» — 
The battle of Moore's Creek, therefore gs 
no mere local conflict. Viewed in its r th. 
significance it represented an effort of 
British Government to conquer first 
Carolina, afterward the other southern | 
onies, and finally all of British Ameri oie 
was in revolt, Had that effort su pet 
the American cause would have colf 20 
Washington and Jefferson and Adam: ben 
Franklin might have been hanged 85 E g? 
and traitors. There would have 
American independence. t 
So if anyone may possibly think mas’ 
battle of Moore's Creek was no more 00 
mere local skirmish, not worthy of in pets 
in the National Park system, he hade nid 
do a lot more good, hard thinking. Heu, 
better learn the facts about the entire oad 
paign, so that he can appreciate its 
significance. 


Resignation of Roger M. Kyes as pep” 
Secretary of Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED 
Tuesday, March 9, 1954 f 
Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, 4 # 
unanimous consent to have printe 
the Appendix of the Recorp an €% 
entitled “He Just Got Started. 
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lished in the Washington Daily News of 
— 8, 1954, commending the public 
Ce of Roger M. Kyes. : 
side A, certain that Senators on both 
$ of the aisle appreciate the fine 
Wh, Service of Mr. Kyes. He is a man 
try” Mace a sacrifice to serve his coun- 
nino we all regret that he cannot 
dete aue to give the Government the 
The benefit of his field of knowledge. 
Was fre being no objection, the editorial 
as Ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
follows: 
Ro He Just Gor STARTED 
De. er M, Kyes is quitting the Defense 
tact ent just about the time when his 
He liveness should be reaching full bloom. 
airs has been on the job as Deputy Secretary 
Root More than a year. It must take 
Tas that long to get a real grasp of this 
tana and complex Department and to 
Ure late the experience into genuinely effec- 
Ag ministration. 
Ryes the No. 2 man in the Department, Mr. 
Mini as the No. 1 man in day-to-day ad- 
ton tration. He had to be. Secretary Wil- 
In too much else to do. 
Wien at sense, then, his departure is a 
Progra OSs at a time when the Eisenhower 
help . Which Mr. Kyes was brought in to 
dude, Bold and carry out, is just getting 
k the way. Assuming, as we do, Mr. Kyes 
to be top-grade executive he is cracked up 


dean resignation becomes even more 
W. t. 


At Kant dispute the announcement that 
Wan is leaving because he only promised 
gta & year. But when he came to Wasn - 
Manta gave up an $82,500 salary and sub- 
Other income, and sold more than 
of General Motors stock. Quite a 
for a man who merely intended to 
new chair warm. 
tless the Defense Department win 
© to get along without Mr. Kyes’ 
and his eagerness to get back into 
r income brackets of private indus- 
Understandable. 
— have too many able men in the 
nt, and perhaps it is better to have 
* fy than not at all. But inasmuch 
kuperlenoe is a foremost ingredient of 
Boog ability, we cannot escape the Idea that 
bare tration—and hence the tax- 
k ters when so many top men rush 
home after such brief flings in Wash- 
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Best Highway Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SAMUEL w. YORTY 


N OF CALIFORNIA 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


My Tuesday, March 9, 1954 
N 8. L 


the ORTY: Mr. Speaker, the people 
United States have reason to be 
hy y disappointed over the action of 
& inet in approving a highway bill 
Doseg equate as the highways it is sup- 
— to improve. The increase for the 
Wertleate highway system is not made 
Nat e until July of 1955 and even at 
‘epi time the increase provided will not 

to start us on the way to really 


highways. 
Fare bere are other better bills which the 
e Sub should enact, One of them was 
des ject of an editorial in the Detroit 
— Sunday, March 7. This great 

newspaper is a leader in the fight 
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to get America out of the traffic jam. 
I include the editorial in our RECORD as 
follows: : 

Best Hichway BUL 

The Hearst newspapers including this one, 
have been so dissatisfied with the highway 
bills before Congress that it gives us great 
pleasure to praise one, at last. 

We would recommend to the Oongress, 
and to the supporters of the better roads 
movement everywhere, the bill introduced 
in the Senate by Senator Homer FERGUSON of 
of Michigan. 

We like the bill because it is the only leg- 
islation on this subject that comes anywhere 
near providing sufficient funds for a solu- 
tion of the highway problem. 

Its financial provisions are relatively gen- 
erous, its method of funds allotment is en- 
lightened, and its understanding of the needs 
of the national system of interstate high- 
ways is obvious. 

We must, however, point out, to readers, 
who have been following our campaign for 
better roads, that while the Ferguson bill 
calls for expenditure of more than $2 billion 
annually in Federal aid, it also assumes it 
will take 15 years to improve America's roads 
to tolerable standards. 

In other words, despite the virtue of this 
bill, you are not going to get the roads until 
about 1970, if then. 

Since we try to understand public opin- 
ion we belleve you expect your Government 
to act more promptly than that. 

It is because this newspaper feels as you 
do, that we have expressed dissatisfaction of 
previous bills, 

We are particularly irked with the House 
bill, supported by the administration, be- 
cause there seems to be a generally accepted 
assumption that it is a good bill and is the 
bill that the Congress should accept. 

Judge its merits by asking yourself this 
question—. 

If the Ferguson bill ($2,125,000,000 annual- 
ly) will take 15 years to do the job, how long 
will it take the McGregor administration 
bill (8875 million)? 

Thirty-five years? 

Forty years? 

The fact is that most of the people for 
whom the Congress would vote the McGregor 
bill, will not even be alive when the road 
system is improved. 

The least that Congress can do Is to adopt 
and pass the bill that most adequately gives 
the public what it wants and is willing to 
pay for. 

As of today, that Is the Ferguson bill. 


The Late Hugh Steel Hersman 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 9, 1954 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
offer my respects and pay tribute to the 
memory of a distinguished former Mem- 
ber of this House, the Honorable Hugh 
Steel Hersman, who passed to his eternal 
award in my home town of Gilroy, Calif., 
on Sunday, March 7, at the age of 81. 

No better can the inexorable progres- 
sion of time be demonstrated than by 
the fact that of the 435 Members who as- 
sumed their seats in this House upon 
convention of the 66th Congress on 
March 4, 1919, only 3 are here today who 
heard Hugh Hersman take is oath of of- 
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fice. But we, of a younger generation, 
who knew him later as a distinguished 
citizen of our community, and as a genial 
golfing partner, know that he carried 
out his sworn duties well, and that he 
gave his all in serving the Nation he so 
dearly loved. 

Hugh Steel Hersman was born in Port 
Deposit, Cecil County, Md., on July 8, 
1872. When still a boy, he accompanied 
his parents to California where he at- 
tended public schools. He graduated 
from the Southwestern Presbyterian 
University of Tennessee in 1893, and 
later took graduate work at my own 
alma mater, the University of Califor- 
nia at Berkeley in 1897 and 1898. At 
the beginning of the First World War, 
Mr. Hersman came to my home town of 
Gilroy, and served as president of the 
First National Bank there from 1914 to 
1918. He also was an officer and direc- 
tor of several corporations. 

In the waning days of the great war, 
Hugh Hersman stood for election to 
Congress, and was elected as a Democrat 
to the 66th Congress, While a Member, 
he served on the House Coinage, Weights, 
and Measures Committee, and the House 
Public Lands Committee. 

In 1920, Hugh Hersman returned to 
Gilroy, where he continued his activities 
as a business and civic leader. His 
greatest achievement was the respect 
with which he was held by all who knew 
him. He served his fellow man sincere- 
ly and well. I am proud of being one of 
his successors in the Congress of the 
United States. 


Jacksonville Beach Expresses Shock and 
Sympathy on Fanatical Attack on House 
of Representatives 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT . 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 4, 1954 


Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I am pleased to report to 
the House that I have received a letter 
from the splendid young mayor of Jack- 
sonville Beach, J. T. McCormick, in which 
he included a resolution which he says 
was “a spontaneous and unanimous ace 
tion, expressing shock and sympathy 
over the incident occurring in the House 
of Representatives.” 

The letter continues: 

As Representative of this district, this Is to 
request that you express our sympathy to 
those injured and assure them that we are 
praying for their speedy recovery. 

Further he said: 

We are also grateful that you personally 
escaped injury, and trust that you will do 
all in your power to achieve the adoption of 
security measures that will prevent a recur- 
rence of such incidents. 


The thoughtful and kindly resolution 


passed by the City Council of Jackson- 
ville Beach is as follows: 
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RESOLUTION COMMENDING THE MEMBERS OF 
THE House OF REPRESENTATIVES OF THE 
UNITED STATES 
Whereas the Members of the House of Rep- 

reeentatives of the United States of America 

on March 1, 1954, were conducting the busi- 
ness of the people of these United States in 
regular session; and 

Whereas while in lawful session, they were 
savagely, wantonly, and violently attacked 
by persons firing automatic pistols; and 

Whereas some Representatives were griev- 
ously and painfully wounded thereby: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the City Council of the City 
of Jacksonville Beach, Fla.: 

Secrion 1. That the mayor and council, 
collectively and separately, for and on be- 
half of the citizens of Jacksonville Beach, 
Fla., do hereby express sympathy for those 
injured and extend commendation to all 
those distinguishing themselves by conspicu- 
ous courage and gallantry during the as- 
sault. 

Sec. 2. That the prayers of our citizens 
be implored on behalf of the injured. 

Sec. 3. That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the President of the United States, 
the of the House of Representatives, 
and the Members of the Florida delegation 
and the press. 

Authenticated this 2d day of March A. D. 


1954. 
J. T. McCormick, 
Mayor. 


Jack A. CALLAHAN, 
City Clerk. 


The Lower Mississippi and Its 
Tributaries Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. OTTO E. PASSMAN 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 9, 1954 


Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following statement 
which I made before the Army Civil 
Functions Appropriations Subcommit- 
tee: 

Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, Iam grateful for the opportunity to 
appear before your committee to testify in 
behalf of the Lower Mississippi and its trib- 
utaries project. Í 

I represent the Fifth Congressional Dis- 
trict of Louisiana in the Congress and also 
I am president of the Mississippi Valley 
Flood Control Association, For the record, 
may I state that the only compensation I 
receive for serving the Mississippi Valley 
Flood Control Association as its president is 
the great satisfaction of seeing this impor- 
tant project advance toward completion, 

This ls the 8th year that I have appeared 
before the Army Civil Functions Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee in behalf of the Missis- 
sippi River and its tributaries project, 
obviously what I say this morning will 
somewhat repetitious, but the importance 
of this great project is such that repetition 
is in order. 

Mr. Chairman, and members of the com- 
mittee, I would not be honest with the com- 
mittee if I did not express keen disappoint- 
ment over the very low amount recommended 
by the budget for this important project. 
‘Those of us present to testify for the Lower 
Mississippi will testify and, we believe, justify 
an appropriation of $56,885,000 for the fiscal 


sa 
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year 1955. If the committee will consider 
the facts with respect to this mammoth 
project and approach the matter on the 
basis of need and economy, they will approve 
the amount requested by the witnesses rep- 
resenting the Lower Mississippi and its trib- 
utaries. 

As a member of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, I work very closely with this subcom- 
mittee and have been willing to go along 
with the committee's recommendation, but 
the many complex problems confronting the 
people in the Lower Mississippi Valley has 
convinced me that I would be less than 
honest not to request an increase over that 
recommended by the Director of the Budget. 

I am fully aware, and our witnesses are 
equally aware, of the importance of balanc- 
ing the Federal budget and reducing Federal 
expenditures whenever and wherever possi- 
ble, if such reductions can be made without 
jeopardizing lives and incurring loss of prop- 
erty. However, I am firm in my opinion that 
any figure less than the amount heretofore 
referred to would retard the work on the 
Lower Mississippi and its tributaries to such 
an extent that in the long run it would take 
more of the taxpayers’ money to complete 
the project than under a program of ade- 
quate annual appropriations, 

I should like to direct again to the atten- 
tion of the committee that when we speak 
of the Lower Mississippi and its tributaries 
project, we are speaking of a project covering 
approximately 1,600 miles of main stem levees 
and approximately 2,000 miles of levees on 
off river or tributary projects as well as 
many other off river projects which are a 
part of the overall program. 

I think it would be proper to state again 
that the Mississippi River provides drainage 
for all or part of 30 States, which represents 
42 percent of the drainage of the United 
States. 

It was indeed gratifying to have another 
delegation of this great appropriations sub- 
committee make an extensive inspection tour 
of the lower Mississippi and its tributaries 
during November 1953. These tours give the 
members firsthand information on the need 
for adequate funds to complete this all- 
important project at the quickest possible 
date so that the benefits expected of the 
completed project can be realized without 
any undue delay. With the inspection tour 
made by Congressman Hano and Congress- 
man CEDERBERG, I believe that all members 
of this committee have now inspected the 
valley with the exception of our colleague, 
Congressman Rur. I hope that during the 
present year Congressman RILEY may make 
the inspection tour. 

Mr. Chairman, the Congress In its wisdom 
passed legislation authorizing an expendi- 
ture on the lower Mississippi and its tribu- 
tarles in the amount of 61,292,748,500. 
Through fiscal year 1954 the Congress has 
appropriated 6848. 770. 400 against the author- 
ization, leaving a balance of $443,978,100 to 
complete the authorization. Obviously, the 
project is reaching the stage in construction 
where it would be in the interest of economy 
to have sufficient funds td complete the 
project at the quickest possible date. 

Parts of the projects are as much as 92- 
percent complete and on these parts that 
are so near completion, it is in the interest 
of economy that sufficient funds be allowed 
to complete them at the quickest possible 
date. 

I am sure we all agree that a chain is no 
stronger than its weakest link. This criteria 
would certainly apply to our levee system 
on the Mississippi and its tributaries, 
Therefore, until such time as we have com- 
pleted the entire project, we cannot derive 
the benefits that the project was designed to 
bring to the citizens in the great Mississippi 
Valley. 

It is my understanding that the funds 
recommended are to continue work already 
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under way and that there are no new starts 
in the request before you. 

Mr. Chairman, so far as I know, there has 
never been any severe criticism of the Mis 
sissippi River Commission or its president 
and past presidents. I believe that the pres” 
ent committee and the committees of oth 
Congresses are convinced that the great su 
expended on the lower Mississippi and 
tributaries have been spent wisely and I” 
the interest of all the citizens of the unite 
States. 

Mr. Chairman, the long period of freedom 
from floods in the Mississipp| Valley broul 
about by work accomplished with funds 4b. 
propriated by the Congress has prevented 
flood damage in excess of $5 billion. 
figure is authoritative and a matter of D 
ord. It has been established that the pro} 
ect has returned in excess of $5 in ben 
for every $1 in expenditures. This is a 15 
impressive benefit cost ratio and there 
evidence that this ratio will increase when 
the total project has ben completed. qoe 
evaluation is very much on the conservati 
side in that in establishing this favorabl- 
ratio secondary benefits resulting from pra- 
vention of loss of life, improved health — 
ditions, welfare, and general security for not 
of millions of our fellow Americans were 
taken into consideration. 

I am sure the committee has in its P% 
session facts with respect to the great reer 
of accomplishment on the lower Mississi 2 
and its tributaries. This impressive the 
speaks for itself and has fully justified ev? 
funds appropriated for the work. I beli 
the past record will justify the amount 
quested, plus the unobligated carryover. 700 

Mr. Chairman, I want to again thank 
and members of your committee for 1 
patience in hearing my testimony as wil! 
as that of other witnesses present who pe 
also testify in behalf of the lower Missis! 
and its tributaries project. eren 

Each witness will testify for a diff ost 
phase of the overall project so as to tec 
repetition and, in the limited time allot 
place before you certain valuable facts. 


Pay Increase for Members of the Armed 


Services 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIV™ 


Tuesday, March 9, 1954 Mi 


Mr. WILSON of California. 
Speaker, the Navy League of cot? 
United States has joined the em- 
paign for a pay increase for mips 
bers of the armed services, At mort 
time of reduction in forces, we need of’ 
than ever the continuing services ope 
trained hard core of military perso, in 
Under unanimous consent, I include oy 
the Appendix of the Recorp this 
lution: acti” 

Whereas there has been a critical red arme 
in enlistment and reenlistment in the 
services of the United States; and t a 

Whereas this reduction in enlistme? on 15 
reenlistment and, consequently, reductl? y 
career service, is directly attributable, s 
elimination or reduction of such ben cal a” 
(1) commissary privileges, (2) medien of 
tention for dependents, (3) — 
household effects, (4) voluntary 
between 20 and 30 years of service, (5) 
exchange sales; and 

Whereas rental costs have been land 
and ration allowances been reduced; 
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we eas the career service has been fur- 
tion demoralized by wholesale forced separa- 
Of reservists with more than 10 years of 
ve service; and 
Tate there has been no increased pay 
for the armed services personnel to com- 
th with civilian advances in salary: Now, 
trefore, be it 
le ved, That San Diego Council, Navy 
men, e of the United States, urge the Depart- 
Cann of National Defense to expedite to the 
j Tess legislation for an equitable and 
bert ned increase in pay rates for the mem- 
Sta at the armed services of the United 
tes; and be it further 
Nase ered. That San Diego Council of the 
pre League of the United States then sup- 
the Secretary of National Defense with 
a ‘Ty means possible to obtain congressional 
approval of the desired pay rate increase; 
be it further 
— That San Diego Council recom- 
Dain that the parent Navy League of the 
Means States, in resolution and with every 
at its national command, support the 
— of National Defense in obtaining 
amea essential pay increases for the 
it Turt oe of the United States; and be 
er 
— That copies of this resolution be 
trom tted to an Members of the Congress 
wecticaltfornin. to the Secretaries ot the re- 
ing, € armed services, and to all public 
Anmation media. 
HARLEY E. Knox, 
President, San Diego Council, Navy 
nage of the United States. 
Aux 10, 1954. 


Fantastic Isn't It? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
__HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


ly OF NEW YORE 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 9, 1954 


leave ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
Orp to extend my remarks in the REC- 
> T include the following fantastic 
New yoo article contained in today’s 


ork Times: 
— Gives Ur on House Tax Cots 


W. 
tion n oro. MarcH 8.—The administra- 
abandoned hope today of keeping the 
Uzes ot Representatives from cutting excise 
The ™0st a billion dollars. 
to brevet ategy now is to count on the Senate 
— ot & reduction, which House Speaker 
tett: Martin, Jr., Republican, of Massa- 
k II Said President Eisenhower felt 
e little too far.” 
debate excise tax bill comes up for House 
uon tog ednesday. It came up for discus- 
at the t at the regular Monday conference 
* Rep hite House between the President 
Speak Ublican leaders in Congress. 
inetre Martin said afterward that ad- 
Wp 5 05 forces would make no attempt 
der the se Passage of the measure. But 
Maury legislation gets to the Senate, Mr. 
lock n the administration hopes to 
deep them ot the proposed cuts or at least 
ben bare from going so deep. 
lq 8 to try to get their party to 
run, une against greater cuts, House 
oro ders have called a conference 
et Fresident repeatedly has spoken 
Tiss Con, excise-tax reduction at this time 
Presens en made up the lost revenue. 
"ch Rem bill would keep sales taxes on 
as liquor, tobacco, gasoline, and 
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cars, but would cut in half the present 20- 
percent rate on many things such as cos- 
metics, admissions, and luggage. The latter 
cuts would cost the Treasury nearly $1 bil- 
lion annually. 


What Lowry Means To Denver 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BYRON G. ROGERS 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 9, 1 954 


Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I in- 
sert in the Appendix of the Record an 
article that appeared on March 4, pub- 
lished by the Denver Chamber of Com- 
merce, celebrating the 16th anniversary 
of the establishment of Lowry Air Corps 
Technical School in the Mile High City. 

We in Denver are proud of this institu- 
tion. For more than 16 years it has 
trained thousands of men and is one of 
the major bases of the Air Forces’ trans- 
continental airbase net. 

The article is as follows: 

Twenty years ago, the Denver Chamber of 
Commerce initiated action for the establish- 
ment of an Air Corps Technical Training 
School in the Mile High City. In April 1934, 
the chamber offered the Government the 
facilities of the Agnes Phipps Memorial 
Sanitarium as a site for the proposed 
installation. 

During the ensuing 4 years, the sanitorlum 
Was purchased and presented to the Army as 
a result of a bond issue by the city of Denver, 
and on February 26, 1938, the Denver Branch 
of the Air Corps Technical School was offi- 
cially activated. One month later, Secretary 
of War, Harry H. Woodring, selected the name 
of Lowry Field for the fledgling training 
center, The name was well chosen, as it per- 
petuates the memory of Lt. Francis B. Lowry, 
first Denver filer killed in combat in World 
War I. 

Over the past two decades, Lowry has 
grown in size in a ratio comparable to the 
phenomenal growth of Denver itself. Once 
located far beyond the suburbs, Lowry to- 
day is surrounded by fine residential areas. 

Technically, Lowry is one of the major 
bases of the Alr Forces’ transcontinental air- 
base net. Two 8,000 foot runways afford ca- 
pacity for all but the very largest of aircraft, 
while operational facilities are equal to the 
needs of nearly every type of flying activity, 
Permanent weather facilities, air communi- 
cations, air rescue, and other services make it 
truly one of the finest flying bases in the 
United States. 

But what does Lowry mean to Denver and 
its suburbs? 

From a monetary point of view, Lowry of- 
ficers, airmen, and civillan employees have 
a potential expenditure from their payrolls 
of over $3 million a month. Denver busi- 
ness firms and services, as well as those in 
the surrounding area, feel the effect of these 
Air Force dollars as they flow into Denver 
business channels. 

Property owners benefit from these Air 
Force dollars by renting homes, apartments, 
rooms, and trailer accommodations to the 
officers, airmen, and civilians stationed at 
Lowry 

Transportation facilities are utilized ex- 
tensively by Lowry personnel. Hundreds of 
officers and airmen spend thousands of dol- 
lars a year in plane, train, and bus fares 
as they travel to and from their homes on 
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leave or upon transfer from Lowry to other 
Air Force installations. The use of Denver 
Tramway System's buses and taxicabs by 
Lowry personnel increases the revenue of 
these enterprises. 

Lowry spends over $330,000 a year for util- 
ities to provide gas, water, electricity, sew- 
age disposal, and heating fuels for the base. 
Approximately one-third of a million dol- 
lars are spent for coal to heat the numerous 
buildings on the base. The local purchase 
of, supplies and services pumps another 
$1 million annually into the financial 
arteries of Denver. New construction and 
building modification at the installation not 
Only provides jobs for Denver residents, but 
also puts additional thousands of dollars 
into circulation in this area. In addition, 
some 81 million in nonappropriated funds 
are expended annually in the local area. 

It would be dificult, if not impossible, to 
mention all of the things that Lowry means 
to Denver, financially, socially, and cul- 
turally. 

To Denver, Lowry means a stable source 
of income, additional support for civic func- 
tions, sports, and community drives, em- 
ployment opportunity. 

In addition, having such a large Air Force 
base located right next door keeps John Doe, 
civilian, aware of the Air Force effort to 
assure maximum return on his tax dollar. 


Congress Hit for Wasting Vital Time 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUSTINE B. KELLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 9, 1954 


Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under permission to extend my 
remarks, I am including excerpts of an 
editorial by Peter Edson. Recently I 
made the statement that nearly three 
quarters of this 2-year session of Con- 
gress—that is, if we are to adjourn on 
schedule July 31—has now gone by and 
we still do not seem to have passed any 
legislation of any real significance, other 
than the giveaway tidelands act which 
made a handout to a few favored States 
of natural resources worth perhaps hun- 
dreds of billions of dollars belinging to all 
of the people of the United States. 

I was therefore interested to read in 
Peter Edson's column in last Friday's 
Pittsburgh Press, his view that the Con- 
gress has frittered away the past 2 
months on political sideshows which 
have furnished a lot of oratory, name- 
calling, and frivolous newspaper copy but 
that is about all. 

He asks much the same question I haye 
asked: namely, When is the Congress go- 
ing down to some hard-rock legislating? 
When are we going to get down to busi- 
ness on the so-called dynamic, progres- 
sive program the Republican administra- 
tion has been talking about so much? 
When are we going to do something af- 
firmative about housing, social security, 
unemployment compensation, Taft- 
Hartley, and all of the other big issues? 
Time is fleeting and soon it will be too 
late. Is this the record the Republican 
leadership wants to take to the people 
this fall—to show how little the first 
Republican administration in 20 years 
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has done and how many of its promises 
it has not kept? 

Mr. Edson's column in the Pittsburgh 
Press is here included: 

Bricker Mess 

The amount of wordage wasted in efforts 
to pass Ohio Senator Jonn W. Bricker's con- 
stitutional amendment in 5 weeks of debate 
will make it all the more difficult for the Re- 
publicans to write a commendable legislative 
record in 1954. 

This Bricker badinage was exceeded by 
the violence of the Lincoln's birthday week 
oratory. Republican charges of treason by 
the Democrats were matched by denials and 
demands for a breakdown on the number of 
Communists thrown out of the Government 
by the GOP. 

Instead of 1,456 or 2,200 or 2,427 subver- 
sives found in Government, ss was at first 
claimed, the number turned out to be 383. 
But nobody will say for sure if any of them 
were really Communists. 

So, in solid accomplishment, what do the 
2 months add up to? 

Absolutely nothing has been completed on 
President Eisenhower's bold new middle-of- 
the- road program which is supposed to save 
the country, return and enlarge Republican 
control of the 84th Congress. 

Only 12 bills have been signed into law by 
the President in these first 2 months of 1954. 
Only two of these bills, in the nature of 
emergency farm legislation, can be consid- 
ered important. The other 10 measures are 
completely routine trick-track, 

Elections simply aren't won on perform- 
ances like that. 

BIG BILLS STALLED 

Major legislative proposals are strewn 
all over the place. Raising the national debt 
limit from $275 billion to $290 billion, state- 
hood for Alaska, and authorization for the 
Air Force Academy have passed the House 
and are pending business before the Senate. 

Stuck in committees of one Chamber or 
the other are such important measures as 
Taft-Hartley law revision, social-security ex- 
pansion, granting the vote to 18-year-olds, 
and an increase in postal rates. 

What all this haphazard lawmaking seems 
to prove, if anything, is that the Congress 
needs a general manager or an efficiency ex- 
pert of some kind to streamline its S. O. P.— 
its standard operating procedure—as the 
armed services call it. 

The age of legislating by instinct, usually 
felt in the form of a kick in the pants from 
a campaign contributor or other interested 
constituent, should be over. 


Subsidies, Production Payments, Etc, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 9, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, newspapers in my district are 
expressing more and more concern over 
the effects of Secretary of Agriculture 
Benson’s order to cut dairy price sup- 
ports to 75 percent on April 1. Some 
of the papers, of course, are more critical 
than others. 

Mr, Paul Hassett, editor of the Dunn 
County News in my district, is an advo- 
cate of flexible price supports. It hap- 
pens that I do not believe in the flexible 
price support program for farm com- 
modities. Mr. Hassett, however, has 
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never attacked subsidies as socialistic, 
as is the case of some newspapers. 

In an editorial of March 4, Mr. Has- 
sett recognizes the fact that the dairy 
farmer has a right to some guaranties 
as long as other segments in the economy 
are the beneficiaries of subsidies. While 
Mr. Hassett and I are in honest dis- 
agreement on flexible and rigid price 
supports, I wish to commend his edi- 
torial to some of my colleagues who be- 
lieve that farmers are the only ones to 
receive subsidies, 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to include Mr. Hassett’s editorial 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

SUBSIDIES, PRODUCTION PAYMENTS, ETC. 


In all the fuss on subsidies for dairy prod- 
ucts, those who desire higher fixed support 
prices point the finger at other governmental 
subsidies, noting that they cost more. This 
may be true, and those subsidies ought to be 
examined from time to time to determine 
if they are accomplishing the Job for which 
they were ordered. Some subsidies no doubt 
should be eliminated or cut down. 

Regarding dairy supports, the point which 
has been ignored by many critics and which 
has been stressed by the administrators and 
farm economists who look at the whole pic- 
ture is the loss of dairy product markets 
and what to do with the mounting perish- 
able surplus. 

We doubt if the Government is worried 
much about the money spent in subsidies, 
Who would count the cost in money in times 
of war, or to save agriculture? The differ- 
ence between flexible and high supports is 
an honest difference of opinion on how the 
farmer can best be served in the long run. 

Maybe some form of production payments 
along with acreage control is necessary to 
narrow the supply down with demand, and 
allow the price to reach its level on the free 
market. In that way a farmer would be 
guaranteed by the Government a fair price, 
and the consumer would benefit with less 
expensive dairy products. It is being tried 
in other agricultural flelds, and there are 
little or no complaints. 

As far as the Government guaranty for 
the dairy producer is concerned, it is no 
more socialistic than any other labor or pro- 
fessional group contract for 1, 2, or 3 years 
which guarantees the wage earner a certain 
salary for the period of time covered. In 
the final analysis the people pay for all con- 
tracts, public or private, through taxes or 
the general cost of living. 

The dairy farmer has a right to some 
guaranties, but he may have to accept some 
strings, such as acreage allotments. From 
all accounts, he is willing to accept those 
strings along with his guaranty for a fair 
price. 


Prophets Then and Now 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 9, 1954 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I would 
like to point out the similarity. between 
the statements of those who said that 
there was nothing wrong with the econ- 
omy in 1930 and the statements saying 
that everything is rosy in 1954, 

Ohio State Employment Service, 
March 1, 1954: 
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Most [experts] believe the setback will 
prove fairly moderate in any case, and that 
1954 will be the second-best year in history: 


Secretary of Commerce, March 3. 
1930: 

As weather conditions moderate, we are 
likely to find the country as a whole enjoy“ 
ing its wonted state of prosperity, Business 
will be normal in 2 months, 


Congress Must Restore Servicemen’s 
Benefits 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES | 
Tuesday, March 9, 1954 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mf 
Speaker, under leave to extend my Te 
marks in the Recorp, I include an ediz 
torial from the San Diego Union 
Sunday, March 7, 1954: 

Concress Must Restore ServIcemen’s BEN” 
EFITS—REPORT SHows Mrirrary SHO 
COMPETE More EquaLtty Wirn C. 
OPPORTUNITIES 
“Attractiveness of a service career must 

outweigh inducements to leave the service: 

This statement contained in the Womble 

port sums up well the problem Co. 

must face in analyzing the decline in military 
morale. 

The Department of Defense now is study” 
ing the Womble report in preparation f 
recommendations which will be the basis a 
hearings planned soon by Armed Servi 
Committees of both the House and Sens 10 
It is hoped that these hearings will result 
legislation which restores the attractive 
of a service career. 

The Womble report traces the disappe™) 
ance of fringe benefits outlines the failure 
allow military pay to keep pace with civis 
wages and goes into some detail on the bpe 
of discipline due to restrictions placed on ©» 
service during the postwar era. The repre 
urges pay hikes, greater consideration aod 
military effectiveness in budget studies, 
restoration of certain fringe benefits. 1 

Reports trom Washington indicate . 
service morale this year is being given u t 
serious congressional consideration tha? 
any time since the war. ne- 

If the study into the loss of service ben 
fits is to be comprehensive during congri 
sional hearings, it must go back at leash ad 
far as 1944 when Federal taxes were ad 4211 
to the price of gasoline sold on mill 
posts. rind 

Fringe benefits have been curtailed du ous 
the last year, but some of the most se ur? 
blows against military men were struck d 
ing the years 1944 to 1952. in 

In 1949, for example, servicemen lost 
come tax exemptions. In the same year geef 
Career Compensation Act eliminated a 
pay differential for those serving od ye% 
Travel compensation for officers that mil 

cate” 


was reduced from 8 cents to 6 cents & 
The blow was completed in the latter © re- 
gory when in 1952 a Democratic Con ns- 
duced the allowable weights for the * pt 
portation of household effects. The $ 
now is below that allowed State De 
personnel of equivalent rank. is 

Post exchanges were limited and com ge 
saries closed In 1949. The list of lost ’ pat 
fits is long. But it is important to nove viet 
the privileges which help make the of 
attractive were not lost in any one year 
under any one Congress, 
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It is our belief that a congressional study 
* will analyze these losses, starting in 
1944, Will show the logic of an increase in 
Military pay and of the restoration and pro- 
tection of many fringe benefits, 


The Administration’s Economy Defense 
Budget Is Inadequate To Meet the Na- 
tion’s Defense Needs 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


EON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 12, 1954 


Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Speaker, the ad- 
Ministration has made a serious mistake 
in developing a defense budget for fiscal 
Do 1955. The funds provided for the 
to Partment of the Army are inadequate 
of meet the Nation’s defense needs. Most 
Por disastrous cuts made in the Air 

rce budget last year have been re- 
to red, and at the same time our ability 
iment on the ground is being seriously 

Paired. 
frees inserting a column entitled “New 
* tary Policy.“ by Marquis Childs, 
uch appeared in the Washington Post. 
trai Childs points out that the adminis- 
k tion is bent on squelching any oppo- 

n to the new-look defense policy 
Mr may develop in the Pentagon. 
2 Childs points out that the new-look 
teense policy does not have the answer 
or situations such as we have experi- 

d in Greece and Korea and are now 
confronted with in Indochina: 

New Mir Tranv Poticy—Grounp SWELL or 

Criricism To Make News 
(By Marquis Childs) 

White the headlines have not yet begun to 
nittet it, the administration's new look in 
dt star policy has produced a ground swell 
detaoubt and criticism that will make news 
Ine too long. The doubters are to be 
Wind both in the Pentagon and on Capitol 


dan a speech shortly before he left for the 
P, conference, Secretary of State John 
— Dulles defined the way in which Amer- 
mii diplomacy would conform to the new 
be târy policy. Aggression anywhere will 
Met by instant retaliation directed not at 
Dig, berphery but at the centers of Commu- 
Sut Power. Dulles thereby seemed to rule 
eon, Hmited wars and to say that the next 
at, ct would inevitably be an all-out 
‘omic war, 
tebe in Senators are planning a full-dress 
they © at the earliest opportunity in which 
iy, , Will try to determine whether this was 
—— the meaning of the Dulles speech. 
€Y will ask some searching questions about 
tel new policy which places eyer greater 
Romie on the fantastic weapons of the 
not Cage. As now contemplated, this will 
trate. a partisan attack on the adminis- 
On's foreign military policy but rather 
Ree empt to get what is felt to be much 
The, Clarification, 

tailor Suspicion persists that the policy was 
down nd to meet the economy demands laid 
trs by civilian rather than military lead- 
Rig In recent speeches, both Gen. Matthew 
Sen’ Y. Chief of Staff of the Army, and 
Wale hartes Bolte, next in command. have 
Cuts ted their grave doubts about the deep 
bros in manpower now being made and in 
Pect. Bolte, in talking to the United 
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States Armor Association at Fort Knox, Ky., 
was especially frank in questioning whether 
atomic firepower could replace manpower 
on the ground. 

Part of this may be discounted as a pro- 
prietary interest in maintaining the estab- 
lished order. But it also represents a real 
concern lest the public be encouraged in 
the popular postwar illusion that push- 
button warfare with magic missiles has all 
but eliminated the blood, sweat, and tears 
of the old order of warfare. Many Ameri- 
cans persist in believing that a few massive 
raids by American bombers on enemy cen- 
ters would eliminate all threat of danger and 
allow America to live again in isolated peace. 
They conveniently ignore the peril of atomic 
retaliation by fleets of bombers, at least two- 
thirds of which would today be able to get 
through the continental defense system con- 
structed thus far. 

The Eisenhower team in the Pentagon is 
bent on keeping any opposition to the new 
policy strictly in the family. Secretary of 
Defense Charles E. Wilson and his deputy, 
Roger Eyes, have shown that they have a 
rough way with those on the team who 
sound off on a contrary note. 

Yet when military men talk privately, 
their doubts and uncertainties are greater 
even than those they express publicly. They 
raise two big question marks, The first is 
with respect to the quantity of the new weap- 
ons now available or likely to be avail- 
able. Military critics suggest that the public 
has been led to believe that the new weapons 
are already in full production whereas the 
number is extremely limited. In the words 
of one doubter of high rank, they are still in 
the made-in-the-kitchen-by-hand stage. 

The second question mark concerns cost. 
The new weapons are fantastic in effect and 
fantastic In cost. As an example, a single 
shell fired from one of the new type weapons 
costs $10,000. If it misses, the $10,000 is 
just an empty bang. So the economy held 
out as bait to Congress may be a false hope. 

In connection with these question marks, 
a so-called small war has been going on in 
Indochina for more than 7 years. The 
French who have taken heavy casualties 
through the years are fed up with that seem- 
ingly endless conflict. A new government in 
France might suddenly dump the problem of 
Indochina on Washington, as the British 
abruptly put the responsibility for Greece 
up to the Truman administration. 

For this reason some sources are begin- 
ning to suggest that American ground troops 
will soon have to go into Indochina to save 
the situation. This suggestion does not, of 
course, come from any responsible source. In 
fact, ground commanders react violently 
against even the remote possibility of such 
a step. They point out that the handicaps 
would be infinitely greater than in Korea 
where the United Nations forces had the 
ocean and the Navy on three sides and a 
complete air umbrella. 

What is more, Red China would almost cer- 
tainly retallate by sending in Chinese Com- 
munist forces. And that might well be the 
signal for world war III. Before the re- 
duced budget is approved the lawmakers 
want to know more about all these matters. 


Call for More Highway Money 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MYRON V. GEORGE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 9, 1954 


Mr, GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I place in 
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the Recorp an editorial which appeared 

in the Kansas City Star of March 1, en- 

titled “Call for More Highway Money“: 
CALL For More HIGHWAY Money 


The opportunity for faster highway build- 
ing is in that Federal 2-cent gasoline tax— 
provided Congress keeps it and puts the 
revenue on the roads. 

Hopes were dampened last week when the 
House Appropriations Committee stuck by 
the old standards of spending. It approved 
$500 million a year for the Federal-aid high- 
way program which is approximately the 
Same level of recent years. This program 
represents the big end, although not all, of 
the Federal Government's road contributions, 

The 2-cent Federal gas tax is now produc- 
ing above $900 million a year. If Congress 
put anything like such an amount of money 
into roads it would spur all the States to 
faster building. A bill for that purpose has 
been introduced by Representative Mc- 
Grecor, of Ohio. It would increase the 
matching funds for the States by almost 50 
percent and add another 864% million that 
the Government could spend directly with- 
out matching. And the bill is reported to 
have administration backing. 

In its economy drive the House Appropria- 
tions Committee is using the paring knife 
generally and that is the only way to ap- 
proach a balanced budget. But the highway 
program is a separate proposition. In the 
public mind it is bound to be linked with 
the Federal gas tax. There is a widespread 
conviction that gasoline revenue should be 
spent on the highways. That is the only 
way to make progress on one of the greatest 
internal needs of this country. 

Unless Congress takes prompt action the 
tax will drop from 2 cents to 1% cents. 
Some of the State governors—and the oil 
companies— are trying to get the whole tax 
repealed. The governors are assuming that 
the States could then pick up the 2 cents for 
themselves. But no one can predict what 
the legislatures would do. In Federal hands 
it could produce a faster rate of building, 
It could if Congress would put the revenue 
on the highways. 


Publisher, Boston Post, John Fox 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 5, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following fine editorial from the 
Lawrence Bee, Lawrence, Mass., Friday, 
March 5, 1954: 

Gop BIS Jonx Fox 


The new owner and publisher of the Bos- 
ton Post, John Fox, is the modern counter- 
part of Paul Revere, who made his famous 
ride to warn the colonists of the arrival of 
the British soldiers at Boston. 

Coincidentally Mr. Fox is doing his warn- 
ing in Boston through his daily and Sunday 
issues and it is against a new and more dan- 
gerous foe, Soviet Russia. 

Someone should prevail upon Mr. Fox to al- 
low his excellent editorials and the news 
articles carrying his by-line to be syndicated 
articles carrying his byline to be syndicated 
try of ours. Their excellence and timeliness 
merit far wider circulation than even New 
England's greatest morning and Sunday 
newspaper, the Boston Post, can give them 
with its ever-increasing patrons, now reach- 
ing over 300,000 homes daily and Sunday. 
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The broadness of his vision, the sharpness 
of his intellect, his ability to recognize the 
problems of the common man, his very evi- 
dent tolerance of all religious and their ob- 
ojectives, recommend his writings to every- 
one who can purchase copies of the Boston 
Post each weekday and Sunday. 

Seldom has a comparatively unknown 
writer so quickly captured the admiration 
and support of the public as the young 
talented Boston publisher, His scrupulous 
honesty, his quite evident attempt to be 
fair to both sides in every controversy about 
which he writes, and none appears too hot 
for him to comment upon, his use of mod- 
ern language understood by the man-in-the- 
street and the woman-in-the-home, all augur 
well for the future of New England. 

God bless John Fox, 


The Archives of the Ages 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 9, 1954 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, parti- 
san political pronouncements during 
this campaign year undoubtedly will 
become more numerous and more em- 
bittered. However, as we approach the 
campaign the stated reasons for a par- 
tisan approach will, in my opinion, be 
much more honest and fair than those 
given for many pronouncements which 
were made during this last month of 
February. It always has been exceed- 
ingly difficult for me to understand why 
the Republican Party of today has de- 
veloped the habit of using the birthdates 
of two great Americans, George Wash- 
ington, and Abraham Lincoln, to ex- 
coriate their political opponents, the 
Democrats. I have always felt that on 
such memorable dates the good things 
about our American way of life, regard- 
less of partisan ties, should be brought 
to the attention of our people. As a 
Democrat, I am only too glad to disasso- 
ciate myself with like overly partisan 
statements made on the occasions when 
we commemorate the birthdates of two 
other great Americans, Thomas Jeffer- 
son, and Andrew Jackson. 

At times it takes very discerning 
patriots to assemble the deeds of real 
patriotism of our patriots of yesterday 
and today. A recent poem by George 
Sanford Holmes, a long-time news- 
paperman of the National Capital, un- 
doubtedly speaks my thoughts better 
than my own words. I heartily com- 
mend it to all Members and if the shaft 
of reason should touch a sensitive spot, 
please keep in mind that perhaps it was 
intended to do that very thing: 

THE ARCHIVES OF THE AGES 
(By George Sanford Holmes) 
“I miss the politics of yore 

And the pen of Mr. Dooley, 

Whose ridicule taught men to roar 

When tongues became unruly; 
When demogogues would fill the land 

With blatherskite and laughter, 

And a candidate would shake the hand 

Of the man who called him ‘grafter.’ 
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But now the world is full of plots 
And GOP narrators, 
Who tell us they are patriots 
And Democrats are traitors, 
Who sold the Nation down the drain 
Till now the rule of reason; 
Has been restored to halt the reign 
Of ‘twenty years of treason.’ 


O Mr. Dooley, in your day, 
Big mouths were merely foolish, 
But now the GOP holds sway 
They've gone berserk and ghoulish; 
No grave remains inviolate 
Amid this battle royal, 
When reckless partisans berate 
Their brothers as ‘disloyal,’ 


These things they utter in the name 
Of one who bore no malice; 
While millions toast his deathless fame 
These men defile the chalice; 
Their bymns of hate will die of scorn 
As history turns its pages, 
While Lincoln's gentle words adorn 
The archives of the ages.” 


Shooting in the House of Representatives 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 
or 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 12, 1954 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp, I sub- 
mit for inclusion an editorial from the 
Shreveport (La.) Journal, issue of 
March 6, 1954: 


ASSASSINS In HOUSE CHAMBER 


Murderous fanatics, clothing their assault 
in patriotic-sounding slogans, let loose their 
malevolence in the pit of the House of Rep- 
resentatives and struck down those Members 
of Congress who haplessly were within range 
of their spiteful bullets. That a massacre 
did not occur was perhaps due to the venom 
which shook the alm of the assassins, who 
fired enough bullets into the Chamber to 
strike down many times the five they felled. 

It was the second attempt on officials of 
this government by rabid malcontents mask- 
ing their foulness in a demand to free Puerto 
Rico. The first was the storming of Blair 
House, then the temporary presidential resi- 
dence, November 1, 1951, when a White House 
guard was killed and one attacker slain. 
President Harry S. Truman, the object of the 
attack, commuted the death sentence of an- 
other assailant to life imprisonment, 

By a vote of 373,418 to 82,473 Puerto Rico 
ratified a constitution which had been 
drafted by its own delegates and approved 
by them by a vote of 88 to 3, giving the island 
the status of a free commonwealth asso- 
ciated with the United States. It has been 
self-governing since July 25, 1952. However, 
the minority that opposed any association 
with the United States has been easy prey 
for radicals bent on causing the United 
States trouble. If not Communists them- 
selves, they are surely Communist-inspired 
and their nihilist methods are the classical 
Marxist tactics of gaining political objectives 
by force when they fail at the ballot. 

The attack will intensify congressional 
support of all-out war on communism every- 
where. Unconsciously it will even moderate 
the repugnance at some of the excesses of 
congressional committees hunting Commu- 
nists. But we must keep our heads and re- 
member that Puerto Ricans have overwhelm- 
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ingly endorsed their union with the United 
States. Nationalism is not enough to ac- 
count for the warped and dangerous men- 
talities that would attempt such suicidal 
actions, 


The State of Being Sixty 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 9, 1954 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have published in 
the Appendix of the Record a very excel” 
lent article, entitled The State of Be- 
ing Sixty,” which was written by Felis 
Morley. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recon?» 
as follows: 

[From Nation’s Business of March 1954] 

THE STATE or BEING SIXTY 


My friend's enthusiasm is infectious and 
the lunch at which he played host was g 
Moreover, the environment helped. In 
ornate old dining room, back in 1917, I had 
met my wife, on a blind date arranged w 
I was in uniform. On that very site, d 
an earlier war, Julia Ward Howe had written 
the Battle Hymn of the Republic. It was 2 
working day, like any other, and funds 
mentally a business lunch. But it was 
my 60th birthday, as I confessed. 

“Look here,” said my friend, who ts a good 
deal younger, why not take this arternoon 
off and put on paper just how it feels to be 
60? You seem in the mood. It might 
interesting.” 

That aroused controversy. Birthdays are 
arbitrary milestones, I said. Once I knew g 
man whose birthday was February 29. © 
60 he called himself 15, and mentally speaks 
ing, was accurate. In spite of our relia? 
on statistics, the flow of time cannot 
arithmetically spaced. It is like the co 
of a river, now rapid and turbulent, now $ any 
and tranquil, To look from the bank at 455 
given point gives no idea of the course of 
river as a whole, or so I maintained. 

“I'm not talking about what you see noe 
your present stance,” replied my friend. 1 it 
talking about how it feels to be 60. Think 
over." stoð 
And I did, even as the conversation ah my 
to other topics. My friend, I thought to ve 
self, is on the ball. A 60th birthday does fer. 
pause, perhaps more so than any oy 
Therefore it is an opportune moment pew 
flections, But will they jell? As I wond re- 
my mind went back to Julia Ward Howe. 1g 
ing one early morning in that very hotel 4% { 
writing, to the tune of John Brown's Body! 
the stern, uncompromising hymn beginn g- 
“Mine eyes have seen the glory of the 0° 
ing of the Lord * * *." í 

Is that what makes 60 so significant 
asked myself? 

One who was born in 1894 has — 
seen a great deal, even if he has never m 
from the community of his birth. He to 
for instance, observed the coming of aun 
mobiles and airplanes, and has adap in- 
personal life to the vast changes th ý 
struments have brought. I recall, from ut 
boyhood, the day when our school was let ger 
to watch the first mechanical fight ach- 
made over the city of Baltimore, Our of 
ers, it was said, were taking no chance, ys 
being held culpable if the frail apP**iye 
should crash on the school roof. Now. 
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Millions of others, I find air trayel rather 
boring. There would be more of a thrill in 
driving a horse and buggy along a country 


Every generation is to some extent tran- 
tional. But those of us who are now 60 
aud more are especially two-faced. Much 
more than friends who are only 10 years 
Junior, I can remember a mode of life fun- 
darnentally different from that of today. 

en the telephone was a rarity, Then many 

Usiness letters were still written and copied 
1 longhand. Then drinking water was boiled, 
em fear of typhoid. And then the lamp- 

Shter's evening round was the signal to 

in from play and do the lessons to- 
Ward which both parents and teachers 
leemed equally relentless. Because one 
l arned the hard way one did not necessarily 
farn well. My school chemistry told me 
t the atom was final and indestructible. 
* © spoke of smashing things to atoms, 
ere the real smashing how begins. 
1 The changes that have taken place since 
wo have forced all who have experienced 
em to keep moving. For that reason, con- 
to the general belief of youngsters, no 
or woman of 60 is really conservative. 
Looking backwards, as one does at that age, 
el ertaln nostalgia for the relative simplicity 
the good old days is natural. But very few 
genarians would turn the clock back if 
ey had power to do so. They have learned 
t live with modern comforts, and they like 


Achat is often called conservatism in the 
Gerly is actually their realization that 
tie ge is not necesssarily progress. Idealis- 
it Youth looks at what is and rightly says 
should be better. Experience brings a 
de an cynicism. At 60 one well remembers 
By Wave of enthusiasm when a handful of 
ut he viks overthrew the incompetent czar- 
tyranny in Russia. In 1917, that change 
ed progress, Was it? 
The old equation of elders and betters is 
mura. If any man is wise at 60 he prob- 
had the makings at 16. But what he 
Rra. inly should have gained, in the decades 
Ñ nted him, is a basis for comparison. 
ly this he sees that any utopian solution 
likely to be specious and that many pro- 
Posed reforms, giving more power to as- 
lead ly benevolent government, can only 
ly toward tyranny. If a man at 60 is mere- 
how skeptic his life is meaningless, Usually, 
thes “er faith, rather than skepticism, is 
D growing stronger, 
wind that would seem to be because, at 60, 
Nannen have suffered. Death has claimed 
th,” Who were near and dear. And among 
One losses there has very likely been at least 
thats. premature and tragic as to be literally 
tum ring. The silver lining is that such 
tng ding makes its victims more sympathetic, 
tag, More reconciled to their own eventual 
idea If one does not exactly welcome that 
dee at least it no longer terrifies. And in- 
Ing there is solace in the thought of join- 
inn, those who have gone before. Belief in 
m dertality. s0 closely associated with belief 
“lish takes many forms, some crudely 
tant and some so impersonal as to be only 
must consoling. But every man, at 60. 
Who notice that he is less beset by friends 
Sell life insurance. 
this enforced acceptanee of mortality 
Worries” no morbidity. Indeed, at 60 a man 
tt n far less about the future than he did 
u oaf that age. His major concern now 
ot with making a living. It is rather 
Tounding off a life. If ambition has 
S rt oe to size, interest in that which 
accomplished is enlarged. 
bey tehitis and Adenauers are few and far 
Wha, n, but every man can at least improve 
to tt be has in hand, So, at 60 people come 
Som tk less of achievement and more of ac- 
this lishment. What is apparent in men, in 
un SPect, is even more obvious in women. 
them there seems to be a compensatory 
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law decreeing that mellowness shall increase 
as allure diminishes. An apple orchard in 
April is lovely. It is no less attractive when 
the fruit appears. 

Among the other matters on which atti- 
tudes change, around 60, is economic secu- 
rity. Of course many at that age have little 
prospect of financial independence. But it 
is apparent that those who worry most about 
this are younger people. At 60 both men and 
women are well aware that life is essentially 
insecure; that self-fortification is the only 
reliable defense against its slings and ar- 
rows. Governments can, and often do, in- 
crease the insecurity that Is the natural lot 
of man. As they distribute old-age pen- 
sions they also seize one’s personal savings. 
And no government can ever decree that the 
dissolute shall be frugal, the querulous, con- 
tented, or the cowardly, strong. 

At 60, whatever one may have thought 
earlier, one will have learned that the pos- 
sessions of greatest value are not for sale. 
The laughter of children, the feel or verdant 
earth, the song of the birds in early morn- 
ing, the sunset and hearth at nightfall— 
such are the goods from which the deepest 
satisfactions come. As capitalism cannot 
create them, so communism cannot take 
them away. To recognize this is not to un- 
derrate the importance of the free market, 
nor to stand aloof from the current battle 
for men’s minds, On the contrary, our vic- 
tory in that battle depends on realization 
that what we call Immaterial is often of the 
greatest importance, and vice versa. 

It was the custom, before we began to 
confuse schooling and education, to start 
an apprenticeship at 16. Then, in due course 
and not too fast, one came to craftsmanship 
and thereby made a living. At 60, or there- 
abouts, the tools of a craft, like the armor 
of knighthood in its day, were turned over 
to representatives of the rising generation. 
Having made a living it was time to round 
out a life. 

The regulations change, the span of life 
is lengthened, but the same three stages re- 
main. They may be called the periods of 
passion, without which there can be no urge 
to create; of dispassion, without which no 
effort can be constructively directed; and of 
compassion, with which the work of all men 
should be judged. At 60 the chances are 
that men and women, whatever their indi- 
vidual shortcomings, are becoming compas- 
sionate. And if that is true this birthday 
is indeed significant. 


Excise-Tax Reductions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 9, 1954 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Treasury Department estimates that we 
are paying taxes totaling $304 million 
annually just to buy tickets for enter- 
tainment, such as movies, fairs, theaters, 
cabarets, sports, and other events. 

By passing the excise-tax bill recom- 
mended by the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee we will reduce this tax burden by 
$152 million annually, a sum which will 
benefit the millions who attend one 
or another form of entertainment weekly. 
It will, in addition, help several thousand 
small theaters which are struggling to 
stay open with reduced attendance. In 
many of our small towns the movie is 
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the only form of public entertainment 
available. These theaters serve as a so- 
cial center and are used for many other 
activities. It is worth while that we take 
action to keep these useful landmarks 
alive and solvent in the country. En- 
tertainment in the form of music and 
fioor shows will be added in many res- 
taurants, thus adding employment possi- 
bilities. 

The $152 million is a very helpful sum 
that will be turned loose in our economic 
life stream and will save 40 cents per 
week for the family which spends an 
average of $4 per week for entertain- 
ment. 


Third Annual Spiritual Services, Postal 
Clerks of Greater Lawrence, Mass. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 9, 1954 


. Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
a portion of my address at the third an- 
nual spiritual service of the postal clerks 
of Greater Lawrence, Mass., observed by 
a breakfast at St. Michael's Church in 
North Andover, Mass., on Sunday, March 
7, 1954. Mr. Ambrose R. Kelley, acting 
as chairman of the committee, and Mr, 
John Walsh, president of the postal 
clerks organization, of Lawrence, Mass., 
officiated as the toastmaster at this well- 
attended function: 

Portion of the address follows: 

They say that communism has gone under- 
ground in the United States, but you’d never 
know it Judging from the armed attempt to 
Uquidate the United States House of Repre- 
sentatives—and from the balcony, at that— 
last Monday. 

No one has tabulated the millions of words 
that have been fired at communism from the 
floor of the House, but it is now safe to say 
that the issue was brought forcibly home to 
us in a way that we shall never forget. 

The papers report that the three assassins 
were fanatical Puerto Rican Nationalists, 
trying to dramatize the movement of a mi- 
nority in that island who are seeking com- 
plete independence from the United States, 

But anyone who tries to become a martyr 
by shooting his friends is not proceeding 
along spiritual lines. 

Congress has made it possible for them to 
become independent if a majority of Puerto 
Ricans so desire. Instead of campaigning 
at home to win votes for their cause, they 
decided to murder their benefactors instead. 

To us the contradiction is plain. 

Puerto Rican independence is not the 
issue: international communism was and is. 

It has been a long-standing tradition that 
your National Legislators were protected by 
what is called congressional immunity in 
what they said and did while in session. 
Communism was the first to break that 
tradition by force because it is no respecter 
of any civilized code or law or human right, 

I do not know at the moment whether the 
three terrorists are Communist Party mem- 
bers or whether they are but ignorant pup- 
pets whose thoughts and actions were con- 
trolled without their knowledge by con- 
spirators whose chain of command reaches 
to Moscow. 
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If they are party members you may be 
sure that the FBI has a complete and active 
file on each one of them. 

If they are but dupes of communism, that 
points to a more serious problem, highlight- 
ing the difficulties we must contend with in 
protecting our free way of life from subver- 
sion 


As the pattern of Communist intrigue is 

, we have been shocked by the num- 

ber of upright and intelligent people who 
have been taken in by communism. 

Their number is not large, but the fact 
that their ethical and intellectual equip- 
ment was not strong enough to enable them 
to see through communism—to understand 
its fraud and its cruelty—indicates that 
something was lacking in their preparation 
for life. 

That missing quality—that unconquer- 
able faith which alone gives man the insight 
and the fortitude to resist evil, and over- 
come it—is to be found in religion and 
nowhere else. 

The Communists know this. That is why 
they attempt to divide and confuse us. 

We must strengthen ourselves by spiritual 
rearmament. We must join ranks as Amer- 
icans who have freedom to worship, but who 
worship in different ways the one God who 
teaches us to respect the dignity of each 
man under His divine fatherhood and thus 
mobilize a power that is eternal. 

Against it, communism can never prevail. 

I saw it at work last Monday when Amer- 
ficans of different faiths—forgetting their 
own danger—helped the wounded. 

I see it here in this heartening tribute to 
basic spiritual unity. 

In dedicating ourselves to maintaining 
freedom under God. 


The Growing Appreciation of Hi-Fi 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OREN HARRIS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 9, 1954 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include a very fine address by 
Commissioner George E. Sterling, Fed- 
eral Communications Commission, be- 
fore the Washington high-fidelity fair, 
March 6, 1954: 

Tue GROWING APPRECIATION OF HI-FI 

I am happy to be with you today and par- 
ticipate in Washington's first High Fidelity 
Fair. 

I have long been a hi-fi fan and have 
pleasant memories of the time when, while 
stationed In Baltimore, I tried to out-per- 
form my friends in government and indus- 
try in reproducing radio programs more real- 
istically. Those were the days of puny audio 
transformers and tinny-sounding speakers, 
There was sad infidelity in radio reception. 
We had our own high-fidelity fairs then, but 
they were generally held in the home of one 
of the fans where each would bring his 
equipment for comparison with the others. 

I have, through the years, watched with 
considerable interest the growing number 
of people who appreciate fidelity of sound 
reproduction and the development and pro- 
duction of equipment to meet and keep 
pace with their interest. 

In preparation for this talk I looked in 
a 1932 unabridged dictionary for a defini- 
tion of the word “fidelity” in its relation to 
sound, and found—nothing. An ordinary 
dictlonary—1952 vintage—defines one use of 
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the word as “the degree to which an elec- 
trical device accurately reproduces ita ef- 
fect.” Having found the definition of “fidel- 
ity” as it relates to an electrical reproduc- 
tion, I then endeavored to arrive at my own 
meaning of high fidelity. While struggling 
with the problem I read Paul Hume's article 
in last Sunday’s Washington Post and found 
comfort in his words as follows: 

“The meaning of high fidelity may be 
argued around the block and back again, and 
a thousand different definitions may be given 
for it by engineers, listeners, and musicians. 

“But it has become a fixed term, if one of 
mixed meanings and it is a term that seems 
likely to last.” 

I then abandoned my struggle for a mean- 
ing of my own. 

I think you will agree with me high fidelity 
no longer is associated with “long hair” 
musicians or music lovers. You can have 
high fidelity of reproductions in your home 
according to your musical tastes whether it 
be the classics, chamber music, Hawaiian 
music, folksongs, or the torch singer. 

The last 20 years have indeed brought 
many changes in sound reproduction. In 
the early days of disk recording, I recall that 
some recording engineers constructed their 
own recording heads. A recording head 
which was particularly good was guarded 
under lock and key. When the recording 
engineer changed jobs, he took his wax cutter 
with him. 

Efforts, too, were made in those days to 
“sharpen up” the records—to make the high 
notes more brilliant. Each recording engi- 
neer had his own method of doing this— 
but generally the method used was to tilt“ 
the frequency response of the entire record- 
ing system, thus increasing the recorded level 
of the highs. Each recording company used 
a different recording curve and, no doubt, 
made changes as soon as it could find out, 

the grapevine route, what com- 
petitors were doing. 

Through the efforts of Industry, this situa- 
tion has been eliminated, and the recording 
curves of the major record producers are now 
well established and well known. 

The art has also progressed. Today the 
broadcaster and the general public can ob- 
tain not only better records, but also play- 
back pickups, loud speakers, amplifiers, radio 
tuners, recorders, and a host of associated 
equipment which will give high fidelity per- 
formance. 

It is gratifying to note that the radio and 
TV manufacturing industry has sensed the 
increasing public interest in high fidelity re- 
production and are building into their more 
expensive receivers the circuits and parts and 
speakers that will satisfy this demand. In 
further recognition of the growth of “hi-fi,” 
the Radio-Electronic-Television Manufac- 
turer's Association has formed a high fidelity 
equipment section and ita task forces are 
drafting proposed standards of performance 
for trade use. 

One of the present difficulties is that some 
equipment is being advertised and sold as 
"hi-fi" which does not conform to what the 
industry considers as being in this category. 
So the engineering task forces of RETMA are 
tackling this problem for the mutual benefit 
of the producer, the distributor, the retailer, 
and the user. However, it will take time to 
develop minimum standards which will be 
acceptable to all concerned. 

It is not unreasonable to expect that some 
precautions will be taken by the industry to 
safeguard the public in the buying of “hi-fi” 
equipment. Perhaps this will take the form 
of a distinctive seal of approval or some other 
mark of certification on the equipment to 
guarantee that it will meet RETMA 
standards. 

Further, RETMA is preparing a booklet 
which will give the consumer information 
that will enable him to select good quality 
“hi-fi” equipment either in ready made 
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cabinets or in selected components. The 
ready made and the custom equipment are 
not necessarily competitive since they will 
appeal to different tastes and different 
pocketbooks, and the industry believes that 
the sale of one will stimulate public interest 
in the other. 


High fidelity has moved within the past 
year from a hobby for “long hair” m 
enthusiasts to a ready-made product of 
volume production for the masses, Dollar- 
wise, it has multiplied several times and 18 
expected to continue to grow. Industry esti- 
mates on high fidelity equipment sales in 
1954 may top $250 million and more. 

The popularity of high fidelity reproduc- 
tion not only has spurred record sales espe- 
clally of classical recordings, but also has 
broadened the FM audiences because almost 
all “hi-fi” radio-phonographs have FM re- 
ception facilities, 

I feel that the frequency limitations and 
noise level on “platters” tended to re 
earlier public acceptance of high fidelity: 
Many of my friends and acquaintances waxed 
enthusiastic about high fidelity demon“ 
strations but their interest waned after in- 
vesting in equipment that from a broadcast 
receiving standpoint yielded nothing more 
in quality of reception than they previousli 
experienced, 

Today the situation Is different. Pr a 
recorded on disks which were previously Ilm. 
ited to 4,500 cycles now extended to 12,00" 
to 15,000 cycles with a low order of distor 
tion and noise level. Tape recorders to 
inclusion of home recorders make possiblé 
the best In reproduction. The use of nigh’ 
fidelity records and tape recordings are no 
confined to broadcast use and the exacting 
listener can, and often does, build up 10 
own entertainment library. It is possi ie 
to buy home recorders which have bet 
fidelity than was obtainable from the ars 
commercial recording equipment of 15 y® 
ago. Tape recording has truly revolutionised 
the art of recording both for commercial an 
home use. 

This is a challenge to the broadcaster, 
is well aware of the increasing public 
terest in high fidelity. Under ust 
rules, every standard broadcast station @ rom 
have a response of 50 to 5,000 cycles f 1s 
microphone terminals to antenna te di- 
However, in specific locations, such as er 
vidual cities, broadcast stations are alloc® ay 
with a minimum separation of 40 Kilo 
Therefore, there is no objection to stat! po 
modulating to 15,000 cycles or more, Un- 
interference is caused to other stations. serv’ 
der this mode of operation high fidellty aay? 
ice is possible, particularly during the dum 
time hours. At first blush this would sf, 
out of order because standard broadcast an- 
tions are allocated only a 10-kilocycle © jons 
nel, however the extra wide band radiat uf? 
cause no interference in most localities udio 
ing the day. The audio distortion. *" rel 
frequency response, carrier hum, noise 1410 
and other phases of the broadcast opera ood 
must conform to the requirements of aged 
engineering practice, which in turn are art · 
on the state of the development of ees 
Thus, many standard broadcast station ity 
if they so desire—can broadcast high nde, 3 
programs. It Is gratifying to report the 
number of them do. Commission istent 
indicate that these stations have a con® 
and intensely loyal group of listeners. nig?” 

But it is one thing to broadcast 4 , re- 
fidelity program and another thing to 
ceive it. The standard broadcast rece! nerle 
susceptible to man made and atmosP uon 
electrical disturbances, and the propagg yay 
of radio waves in this band varics tromf 
to night and, to a lesser extent, from rel on 
to season. The atmospheric noise le 
the AM band is objectionable during jow” 
summer months, particularly in areas and 
signal intensity, A standard wid?) igo” 
broadcast receiver designed to receive 
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duenty broadcasts may also receive additional 
Undesired disturbances. 
©n the other hand, the FM broadcast 
is not plagued by these difficulties. 
Por one thing. an FM station is assigned a 
el 20 times wider than that used by an 
AM station. This is so it can do justice to 
's superior qualities. Consequently, a 
Properly designed FM set can give interfer- 
"Nce-tree, high-fidelity reception, day and 
t, year after year, even during the pres- 
doe of a local thunderstorm which often 
“uses serious interference to AM signals. 
Por an adventure in good listening, I sug- 
dart that you try FM. Those living in the 
burban and rural areas where standard 
broadcast reception is marred by interference 
bom other radio stations or by static, or by 
+ Can choose an FM tuner to work in 
— function with their “hi-fi” equipment. 
a combination can be designed and 
taled with the idea of utilizing the full 
iy Pebilities of high-fidelity record-reproduc- 
— equipment. I believe that you will be 
W, eeabliy surprised with the results since 
n is fortunate in having an un- 
bet! number of FM high-fidelity broadcasts 
Military bands, and concerts by various 
“overnment and other institutions. 
am of the opinion that more attention 
Would have been paid to noise level years 
tino cause high fidelity with noise is cer- 
vit more objectionable than low-fidelity 
‘hout noise. It is encouraging to note 
t appropriate attention is being paid to 
—— level in modern designs of “hi-fi” 
Pment, 
— one of the major obstacles to 
from Widespread high-fidelity networking 
or n the broadcasters’ viewpoint is the cost 
Wack terelty lines capable of transmitting 
Teje Programs. Line charges on a 15,000- 
Yele Circuit are nearly twice that of a 5,000- 
wy Circuit. For that reason a large portion 
* FM, and TV sound is handled on 
ting, cycle intercity circuits. The class C 
employed for some network programs 
typ, te between 200 and 8,500 cycles. The 
Seton intercity circuit used by the broad- 
the has not been a matter upon which 
tor, commission had made any rules. I per- 
Yay.) feel that such circuits should be a 
of choice to the broadcaster to suit 
tag de of program material he is handling 
Rye Asistent with what he can afford to 
Aey We can hope, however, that the high- 


on the broadcasters and the net- 
— to increase the use of wider frequency 
dete intercity circuits for those types of 
ee that would warrant the extra cost 
es and terminal equipment. 
* the of you who want a complete list 
t be equipment performance requirements 
ta W et by broadcast stations should refer 
Commission's rules and standards, 
tie in brief, these rules require that 
Witten system shall be capable of trans- 
b 15 € ê band of frequencies from 50 cycles 
000 cycles, and the combined audio 
Need 0 included to 30 kilocycles shall not 
4 & root-mean-sqgars value of 2.5 to 
mt depending on the modulating 
NI ayan T- These values are for the over- 
but as measured from the microphone 
ante the transmitter output. The 
dne system FM output noise level 
&t least 60 decibels below 100 per- 
ulation (frequency swing of plus 
us 75 kilocycles), and the AM out- 
Oise level shall be at least 50 decibels 
level representing 100 percent AM 
fon. Television sound channels pro- 
standards. However, in the case 
25 TV aural channel the frequency swing 
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P ĉo 10 movies are with us these days, 
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two-D, or binaural, sound. A 
at binaural broadcasts have been 
ves thet the method generally used in- 

Use of an AM transmitter for the 


ty trend will create sufficient listener 
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other channel. Many of you may have wit- 
nessed demonstrations of binaural sound 
when two local FM stations (WGMS-FM and 
WASH-FM) each transmitted on their sepa- 
rate carriers a concert given by the National 
Symphony Orchestra, picked up by separate 
directional microphones and recombined 
aurally at the receiving point. I under- 
stand that the Hollywood Bowl concerts 
and concerts in some other parts of the 
country have been broadcast in this manner 
and that the results have been excellent. 

The next step in the development of 
binaural sound is obvious. Why not trans- 
mit both audio channels from one FM sta- 
tion? This has been done under experi- 
mental authorization. The Commission has 
outstanding a notice of proposed rule making 
to amend the FM rules and standards to 
permit additional program transmission on 
a multiplex basis. Such an amendment 
would permit binaural broadcasting from 
one FM transmitter. At the present time 
there are three FM broadcast stations multi- 
plexing programs on an experimental basis. 

The Institute of Radio Engineers has as 
its objective the advancement of the theory 
and practice of radio and electronics, in- 
cluding allied branches of engineering and 
all related arts and sciences. 

It bestows awards in recognition of 
outstanding technical and administrative 
achievements. One of these awards is the 
medal of honor given annually in recogni- 
tion of outstanding scientific or engineering 
achievements in the fields of activity of the 
institute. 

Since 1917 none of the 34 recipients of 
this award, as far as I can ascertain, have 
been recognized for their achievements with- 
in the field of high fidelity reproduction. I 
submit that high fidelity reproduction 
whether it be in the field of broadcasting or 
home recordings falls well within the scope 
of an engineering achievement that would 
merit consideration for this award. Con- 
sequently, in the light of the increasing 
public interest and acceptance of high fidel- 
ity and its contribution to a better apprecia- 
tion of musical artists and their composi- 
tions and renditions as heard in the home 
with all the faithfulness of their voices and 
musical instruments, I suggest that the In- 
stitute of Radio Engineers consider bestow- 
ing the next medal of honor, or establishing 
& new award, to the engineer who has by 
design or development of equipment, or both, 
made an outstanding contribution to the 
advancement of high fidelity. 


Adequate Medical Treatment for Person- 
nel of United States Coast Guard 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 5, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following resolution adopted at the 
council of administration of the Depart- 
ment of Massachusetts Veterans of For- 
eign Wars on Saturday, February 27, 
1954: 

Whereas the personnel of the United 
States Coast Guard are now inequitably 
treated insofar as medical care is concerned 
due to the placement of the United States 
Coast Guard under the Treasury Depart- 
ment, which leaves the personnel under a 
medical system and with rights different 
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from the members of the other armed serv- 
ices; and 

Whereas the provisions of the bill formerly 
known as H. R. 2756 of the 83d Congress, 1st 
session, hereinafter fully stated, makes ade- 
quate provision for the United States Coast 
Guard personnel; and 

Whereas legislative action is contemplated 
by means of an omnibus bill to cover all 
branches of the armed services as recom- 
mended by the Moulton commission: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the following be adopted: 

1. The Congress of the United States is 
requested to adopt the following: that when 
the Coast Guard is operating in the Treas- 
ury Department, dependents of military per- 
sonnel of the Coast Guard shall be eligible, 
subject to the same conditions and limita- 
tions as apply to dependents of military per- 
sonnel of the Navy, for hospitalization, medi- 
cal, surgical, and dental care, in hospitals 
and in dispensaries operated by the Armed 
Forces at places outside the. continental 
United States, and at other places where 
hospitals operated pursuant to the act of 
Jully 1, 1944 (60 Stat. 421; 42 U. S. C. ch. 
6-A), are not available. 

2. That the action of the Congress be 
taken either through separate legislation or 
through the omnibus bill hereinbefore de- 
scribed. 


Pan American Airways, RCA Put on 
Guided-Missiles Job 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 23, 1954 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, I respect- 
fully call the attention of the House of 
Representatives to an article on the 
front page of the New York Herald 
Tribune of March 3, announcing that 
Pan American World Airways and the 
Radio Corporation of America are taking 
part in a top-level defense project to 
develop long-range pilotless bombers and 
intercontinental guided missiles. 

For a couple of reasons I consider both 
these great corporations to be constitu- 
ents of mine. Both have their head- 
quarters in the Manhattan section of 
New York. Both come under the close 
scrutiny of the committee of which I am 
privileged to be a member, the Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee. 

Thé history of the Radio Corporatie + 
of America’s contributions to natic; * 
defense is well known. Electronics * 
velopments of this great organize en. 
under the direction of Gen. David“ ar- 
noff, contributed immeasurably to the 
swift completion of World War II and 
the cessation of hostilities in Korea. 

However, what Pan American World 
Airways has contributed to similar 
achievements may not be as well known 
to Members of this body. I think it 
high time that the national-defense 
activities of this airline and its far- 
seeing president, Mr. Juan T. Trippe, be 
recorded for all to see. 

Pan American has undertaken to 
maintain and service the equipment for 
launching, testing, and tracking pilot- 
less bombers and other guided missiles 
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from the launching base at Cape Ca- 

naveral, Fla., through a string of auxil- 

iary bases that will stretch more than 

a thousand miles through the Bahamas 

past the Dominican Republic to Puerto 

Rico. 

The mission involves maintaining 
complete radio and wire communica- 
tions, weather stations, range safety cen- 
ters, telemetry receiving stations, radar 
and optical tracking stations, and local 
airstrips. 

In subcontracting certain important 
electronic assignments to the Radio 
Corporation of America, headed by Gen- 
eral Sarnoff, Pan American and RCA 
join their wealth of experience together. 

Here are a few of Pan American's 
major defense assignments: 

First. Trained Air Force flight crews 
and ground staff in the company’s pio- 
neering experience in overseas flying, 
1941. 

Second. Trained British Royal Air 
Force and the Royal Canadian Air Force 
navigators in the science of overseas air 
navigation, 

Third. Ferried military planes to the 
war fronts. 

Fourth, Built and operated airbases 
and a transport service through Pan 
American Airways, Africa, from Gambia 
and the Gold Coast in west Africa to 
Egypt to supply the British in Egypt 
with ammunition and other critical 
items. 

Fifth. Airport-development program, 
a wartime organization to build and op- 
erate airbases in many parts of the 
world, including Latin America, Africa, 
and the Azores. 

Sixth. Formed Africa-Orient Division 
for the Air Transport Command in 
in World War II to keep supplies flowing 
to the major battlefronts. 

Seventh. Performed transport assign- 
ments in the Atlantic and Pacific for 
the naval air transport services in World 
War II. 

Eighth. Participated in Berlin airlift 
in 1948. Pan American continues to 
serve as a connecting link between Ber- 
lin and Western Germany. 

Ninth. PAA was the largest civil op- 
eration in the Pacific airlift which helped 
supply the Korean front with critical 
cargo and key military specialists. 

Tenth, In a current contract for the 
United States Navy, Pan American is 
conducting a long-range study of upper 

pair currents in the western Pacific. 
‘these air currents, known as jet 
f'veams, are now used by Pan Ameri- 
ed!) on regularly scheduled Pacific 
flidits. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I want to include 
an article by Ansel E. Talbert from the 
New York Herald Tribune of March 3, 
1954, entitled “Top Level Defense Proj- 
ect,” and to commend it to the attention 
of this body: 

Tor-Leve. DEFENSE PROJECT: PAN AMERICAN 

8 RCA Pur on Gumro- Miss 

(By Ansel E. Talbert) 

Pan American Worild Airways and the Ra- 
dio Corporation of America are taking part 
In a top-level defense project to develop 
long-range pilotless bombers and interconti- 
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nental guided missiles, it was learned yester- 
day. 

Both companies previously have been in- 
volved in a variety of military and naval 
projects, but neither is known to have had 
any part in the Nation's expanding guided- 
missile program. Pan American, which pi- 
oneered commercial air service across the At- 
lantic and Pacific Oceans, has contracted to 
operate, service, and maintain certain impor- 
tant guided-missile range facilities stretch- 
ing southeastward from Florida into the 
Caribbean and south Atlantic. 

These facilities include equipment for 
launching, testing, and tracking pilotless 
bombers and other guided missiles from the 
launching base at Cape Canaveral through a 
string of auxiliary bases that will stretch 
more than 1,000 miles. Cape Canaveral is 
the seaward extremity of a barrier island 
sheltering Florida's Banana River lagoon on 
the east coast. 

The airline’s new mission will involve 
maintaining complete radio and air com- 
munications, weather stations, range safety 
centers, telemetry receiving stations, radar 
and optical tracking stations, and local air- 
strips. Important electronic assignments 
already have been subcontracted to the Ra- 
dio Corporation of America, whose head, 
David Sarnoff, served as special consultant 
on communications at Supreme Allied Head- 
quarters during World War II with the rank 
of brigadier general. 

The Air Force would not comment on its 
reasons for assigning to two civilian organi- 
zations such an important role in the guided- 
missile program. Previously its chiefs have 
stated that it is “established Air Force policy 
to operate test facilities by contract with 
such organizations when it will result in 
greater economy and efficiency.” 

There have been indications recently that 
many strategists feel much greater emphasis 
should be put upon guided-missile develop- 
ment and every effort made to speed up all 
phases of the program. Lt. Gen. James H. 
Doolittle, United States Army (retired), one 
of the Air Force's top scientific advisers, sald 
that although the United States had superi- 
ority in aircraft, it was extremely likely that 
the Soviet Union “is ahead of the country in 
developing an intercontinental guided mis- 
sile—the ultimate wespon.” 

Air Force personnel for more than 3 years 
have been setting up many of the facilities 
which Pan American and RCA will operate. 
They have experienced some difficulties part- 
ly because not enough available airmen are 
familiar with the Caribbean area. Pan 
American for about a quarter of a century 
has been operating air service in the Carib- 
bean and has close contacts in the islands 
involved tn the guided-missile range, 

The down-range stations to be used for 
tracking missiles fired from Patrick Air Force 
Base on Cape Canaveral are at Grand Ba- 
hama, Eleuthera, San Salvador, Grand Turk, 
Mayaguana, the Dominican Republic, and 
Puerto Rico. It has been stated by Alr Force 
chiefs that this range could be extended al- 
most indefinitely, as the size and range of 
missiles under development increases. 

Although there are no immediate com- 
mercial applications for guided missiles, it 
is no secret that many scientists foresee 
that intercontinental mail between Europe 
and the United States, for example, is likely 
to be carried in the not-distant future by 
rockets aid fast pilotless planes that can be 
landed safely by remote control, 

Pan American is understood to be estab- 
lishing an entirely new division of the airline 
called the Guided Missiles Range Division 
in preparation for eventual full-scale opera- 
tion of the range facilities. It was stressed 
that activities now carried on by Air Force 
personnel at Patrick Alir Force Base, aside 
from rangework being taken over by the two 
en oragnizations, would continue as 
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Increasing the Borrowing Authority of the | 
Commodity Credit Corporation 


SPEECH Í 
' 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS || 
IN THE Sole ou 5 Í 
Friday, March 5, 1954 


The House in Committee of the whol i 
House on the State of the Union had undes 
consideration the bill (H. R. 7339) to incre®.. i 

f 
‘ 
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the borrowing power of Commodity cred 
Corporation. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, I mov? 
to strike out the last word, e 

Mr. Chairman, a good many of a 
Members who are here now were no 
here when I discussed this question 1 
general debate. It is my intention. 
a motion to recommit is not offered 
the other side, to offer a motion to re- 
commit this bill for further conside** 


H 
„ 


tion. My reason is this. I would like 
restate it briefly by way of summatio® | 
of what I said before in general debate. 
This bill is designed essentially to t 
tain the present 90-percent fixed pric?’ 
support farm program. It gives no con- 
sideration to the new program recor 
mended by the administration. It d 5 
not even give consideration to the Te of 
sion in the program already ordered bee 
the Secretary of Agriculture in res be 
of butter. Hence it seems to me to oe 
directly tied to the existing farm- pri 
policy and it is my conviction that 
is the basis for this vote. the 
It is impossible, however, to oppose ned 
bill in toto because there is some mom. 
that will be needed under any fat, | 
price-support program and therefore | 
logical thing is to have the vote upo” 
motion to recommit. pt | 
The statement was made a mome 
ago that this farm-price policy has ny 
the country only $1 billion. Iam S07, 
but I cannot agree with that stateme 
and I say that for this reason: “is į 
fot 


— 


Commodity Credit Corporation j 
at the full amount of what it paid 5 
commodities all repayments to wn 
other Government agencies. I jars 
everybody here knows that very the 
transactions have taken place under 
European recovery and other prosta gp 
with the Commodity Credit Corpor® og | 
in that way without regard to marke 
actual prices, to 
A Department of Agriculture estim t, 
I have seen quoted puts the cost a 58 
ricultural and related programs 1937506 
at over $16 billion to which can be a mer 
over $4 billion for wartime cons 
subsidies or a total of over $20 billion, g. 
Mr. H. CARL. ANDERSEN. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? ue’ 
Mr. JAVITS. I yield to the gen 
man. yor’ 
Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Iam d 
ing from figures given by the D3 
ment of Agriculture itself on page 
the hearings. seet 
Mr. JAVITS. The figures I have “ya 
are quoted from figures given PY 
Department of Agriculture. t Mr. 
Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. BY ows 
King’s figures, as the gentleman 
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include the cost of all agricultural pro- 
over the last 20 years. 
ttt. JAVITS. I was coming to the 
ha ental point which is this: We 
ve about $6,150,000,000 of these com- 
fn ties in store. As I read the debate 
thane other body by people who are in 
Ma farm group, they themselves esti- 
whe’ that if we realized 50 percent on 
an t we have in store of butter, cheese, 
tae Gried milk solids something like a 
10 arter of a billion dollars worth, we 
uld be doing well. 

This issue cannot be argued upon the 
wa of how much it did or did not cost. 
Wo is just, then whatever it has cost, is 
tue it. The only thing I say, and I am 

arguing about the city against the 
fo y, is that this Whole situation is 
v ing against the farmer, with an in- 
baent estimated now to go up $8.5 
Con for price-supported agricultural 
Val Odities which is 25 percent of the 
ke ue of all the farm commodities mar- 
ofi in this country in 1952. Just think 
t, 25 percent the Government is ex- 

to acquire and hold. 

This whole program is economically 

sound. It is a snare and a delusion 
It ae the consumer and the farmer. 
hay, to be revised. To revise it, you 
is th to start somewhere, and this bill 
do n. Place to start it, because if you 

not start it here you will be told in 

nth or so from now when it comes 
tram g on the farm price-support pro- 
You p itself, “Don't worry about it now, 
bro fue already decided it. You have 
the ded the money, so why not continue 
brogrant high- fixed farm price- support 

Th again?“ 
tor de issue is not alone the $8.5 billion 
toth ce supports. With all due respect 
Cie gentlemen and the internal me- 
Dora es of the Commodity Credit Cor- 
dot tion, the issue is, Do you or do you 
der, ant the commitment for fixed 90 

Me of parity farm price supports? 
‘ Mr. Chairman, will the 


from Mlinois. 
Mang . Did I correctly under- 
Dated the gentleman to say it is antici- 
loge} there will be at least a 50-percent 
Mro this program now? 
What JAVITS, I did not say quite that. 
debat T said was that in reading the 
wages in the other body, the estimates 
the by Members from farm areas on 
the, wk products stocks held by CCC, 
iù 80 were estimates there that the loss 
Percent commodities held would be 50 


Mr or more. 
I wondered where the 
abou te came from. I did not know 
Ut it. 


‘ JAVITS, It may very well be 
baat Some of the Members of the other 
Weg Were thinking of specific commod- 
tally r example, I have heard specifi- 
butte the 50-percent figure in respect to 
Werle Hence I was not stating it au- 

t 


mal. JAVITS. I yield to the gentle- 
Mr 


ely: I was only pointing out 
dn the ere would be a substantial loss 
lhe p commodities held by CCC; noth- 
mat AER of Kansas. Mr. Chair- 
8 e gentleman yield? 
Mt. JAVITS. 1 yield. 
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Mr. MILLER of Kansas. I believe the 
gentleman stated that if this is justice 
then this bill should pass as a matter 
of justice. 

Mr. JAVITS. I made that amply clear, 
That is exactly what I said, 

Mr. MILLER of Kansas. Does the 
gentleman think that 90 percent of par- 
ity or equality is less than justice? 

Mr. JAVITS. I have made my point 
clear. I do not think it is just either 
to the farmer or the consumer because 
it is not working for the farmer as wit- 
ness the figures, and the consumer is 
paying twice—in higher food prices and 
in Federal taxes. 


Address of Mr. Charles H. Silver, Presi- 
dent of Beth Israel Hospital 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1954 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks I wish to include 
an address delivered by the Honorable 
Charles H. Silver at the golden jubilee 
graduation exercises of the School of 
Nursing at Beth Israel Hospital in New 
York City. 

Mr. Silver is a member of the New 
York City Board of Education and is 
president of the Beth Israel Hospital. 
He is well known throughout the city 
of New York for his humanitarianism 
and constant efforts to lighten the bur- 
den of his less fortunate fellow citizens. 

On the occasion of the graduation 
the Honorable Robert F. Wagner, mayor 
of the city of New York, presented to 
Mr. Silver a bronze plaque in behalf 
of the city of New York, expressing the 
appreciation of the citizens of our great 
metropolis to Beth Israel Hospital and 
the school of nursing for their services 
to the community. 

The address follows: p 

On the occasion of the golden jubilee of 
the School of Nursing of Beth Israel Hospital, 
I have chosen as the subject of my remarks 
to you my conception of and reaction to the 
meaning of the passage of 50 years as it re- 
lates to the school of nursing. Fifty years 
have gone by quickly; indeed they have flown 
by; yet they are less than an instant as we 
measure time through the ages, 

Still 50 years is half a century and it is 
heartwarming to be here at the golden jubi- 
lee of our school of nursing and to realize 
that so much has been done, that such vast 
strides have been made and that nearly 2,000 
graduates of our school of nursing have been 
at the side of sick and ailing human beings 
throughout this country and on the battle- 
field, and have projected a compassion far 
beyond our capacity to fully comprehend. 

- Tonight another group of young women 
join the long procession that began to 
emerge from the school of nursing 50 years 
ago; a procession whose ranks were made 
up of self-effacing young women who chose 
a nursing career not so much for the ma- 
terial rewards or glory, but because to them 
it represented a fascinating and stimulating 
field of activity. And they have never failed 
or even wavered in the face of the most 
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trying circumstances whether it be in the 
sickroom or on the field of battle. 

I shall never cease to wonder when I visit 
the hospital, which I do almost daily, at the 
silent and efficient way in which they go 
about their duties. They seem to work with- 
out excitement or effort, yet every move they 
make is touched with efficiency and com- 
plete understanding of what they are sup- 
posed to do. They are the female soldiers 
in white who give battle to disease and who 
form one of the most important links in the 
medical chain that functions in the hospital, 

For me the celebration of the 50th anni- 
versary of the school of nursing has a special 
meaning. I played as a boy in the streets 
which took in the area in which the first 
school was opened. In those days that part 
of the East Side was referred to as the 
Ghetto—which it really was not—and Israel 
Zangwill, the great English novelist, called 
it the melting pot. By that he meant that 
many races and creeds, and mostly of the 
Jewish faith, had come here from Europe to 
the land of milk and honey to make a home 
for themselves, raise their families, and also 
to escape the cruel persecution in Europe. 

The school was opened in this crowded 
section of the city, this East Side. The sur- 
roundings were humble, but the members 
of its first class came here with a firm will 
to get their training as nurses, They worked 
in small quarters, very often 12 and 14 hours 
a day, they scrubbed tables, but they didn't 
complain for they were doing a work which 
they loved; and my friends, I am extremely 
happy to tell you, that some of them are 
still engaged in the profession of nursing 
right here in Beth Israel Hospital. 

It is also good to know that the conditions 
under which nurses are trained today in our 
school of nursing are tremendously different 
from those which existed 50 years ago. We 
have a faculty of which we are very proud 
and the fact is that the great majority of 
our graduates remain with us permanently. 
This, I feel, is a tribute to the wise and effi- 
cient guidance of the director of nursing, 
Miss Clare M. Casey, who is head of the 
school and who, incidentally, celebrates her 
10th year as a member of the staff of Beth | 
Israel Hospital and as the head of the school 
nursing staff. She is very ably assisted by 
Miss Rose Muscatine and a very competent 
and cooperative staff. All this work is being 
carried on under the direction of our execu- 
tive director, Dr. Maxwell S. Frank and his 
associate, Mr. Meyer J. Gul. 

For me this graduation brings a large 
measure of personal satisfaction, for I am 
proud of the privilege of serving Beth Israel 
whose doors never close to those who come 
for help, and whose school of nursing marks 
tonight a half-century of faithful service 
to the vast community of all races and 
creeds. It is Beth Israel Hospital that is a 
tangible and shining example of the meaning 
of democracy which those immigrants on 
the East Side absorbed so quickly and with 
great love in their hearts. And the children 
of these people have since become a vital 
part of our country, imbued with its finest 
ideals. They have gone into the fields of 
medicine, law, science, and are prominent 
in every walk of life. 

As president of Beth Israel, I want to 
express my appreciation to Mayor Wagner 
for joining us tonight in marking the golden 
jubilee of the school of nursing. The dis- 
tinguished son of a distinguished father, he 
is now the executive head of the greatest 
city in the world and all New Yorkers, re- 
gardiess of their political beliefs, join in 
wishing for him success in the great adven- 
ture on which he has embarked, the admin- 
istration of one of the most difficult jobs 
in the world and to which the citizens of 
New York have elected him. We have noth- 
ing but the best wishes for his success. 

It is appropriate for me to mention at this 
time that the golden jubilee graduation ex- 
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ercises are being held in the auditorium In 
which many occasions have been celebrated. 
I say this now because we shall soon dedi- 
cate this auditorium to the memory of Mr. 
David L. Podell who was my predecessor as 
president of Beth Israel Hospital, and whose 
splendid work in its behalf is known to all. 
When David L. Podell passed on, this com- 
munity lost one of its finest citizens and 
all of us at Beth Israel feel privileged to 
recall his achievements in private and pub- 
lice life and to point out that this audi- 
torium will soon be dedicated in his name. 

And so, as I close, I want to congratulate 
the graduates and tell them that all of us 
at Beth Israel hold them in high esteem. 
The 50 years have flown by, much has been 
accomplished, and there la still so very much 
to do. May God give all of us at Beth 
Israel the wisdom and understanding to 
meet our many responsibilities in the future. 


A GOP Congressman’s Views on Security 
Investigations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 9, 1954 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, methods 
of investigation by congressional com- 
mittees of internal security have become 
a major issue in the country. Appended 
is an article from the March 16, 1954, 
issue of Reporter magazine by our col- 
league Representative PETER FRELING- 
HUYSEN, JR., of New Jersey, presenting 
his views on this subject and making 
concrete proposals. He introduced legis- 
lation to implement these views at the 
opening of the 83d Congress. The ar- 
ticle is a sober and reasonal analysis of 
this issue. 


A GOP CONGRESSMAN's VIEWS ON SECURITY 
INVESTIGATIONS 
(By Hon. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, In., of New 
Jersey) 

As a freshman Representative, I have been 
impressed by the important role played by 
congressional committees, When they func- 
tion well, as most of them do, they contrib- 
ute greatly to the passage of important leg- 
islation. I have also been surprised at the 
relatively small degree of partisanship dis- 
played in most of these bodies. As a mem- 
ber of the Veterans’ Affairs Committee, I 
have seen little evidence that either Repub- 
licans or Democrats are thinking of vet- 
erans’ problems in an exclusively political 
way. 

Even more surprising to me Is the small 
degree of political fireworks on the House 
Education and Labor Committee. Although 
individual members have sharply differing 
opinions, all witnesses are given a full and 
fair hearing. Each of us has realized that 
the basi¢ question—the adequacy of present 
labor-management relations legislation 
needs to be considered objectively. So far, 
at least, partisanship has been minimized. 
Unfortunately, the general objectivity and 
balance that characterize most of our com- 
mittees do not carry over to the competing 
committees in the field of subversive ac- 
tivities, 

Competition for publicity among inyesti- 
gating committees is a serious fault, as wit- 
ness the extraordinary spectacle of the sub- 
pensing contest between Senator WILLIAM 
JeNNeER’s Internal Security Subcommittee 
and Representative Harop H. VELDE'S Un- 
American Activities Committee following 
the now-famous Chicago Executives Club 
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speech of Attorney General Herbert Brownell 
last November 6. Another fault is the fall- 
ure on the part of some committees to afford 
adequate protection to witnesses. As a re- 
sult, some persons oppose all congressional 
investigating committees. They feel these 
committees do more harm than good, and 
that Congress should restrict its investiga- 
tions to the gathering of information needed 
in the preparation of legislation. I do not 
hold this view. When properly employed, 
the investigatory function is an extremely 
valuable one. 

The La Follette Senate Civil Liberties Com- 
mittee of 1926 did not confine Itself to pre- 
paring legislation. By its Investigations and 
exposure of substandard working and living 
conditions it laid the groundwork for the 
social reforms which followed during the 
next decade or so. The Truman investigat- 
ing committee during the Second World War 
earned general commendation for exposure 
of inefficiencies in our military procurement 
program, The Johnson Preparedness Sub- 
committee of the Armed Services Committee, 
which carried on this type of investigation 
during the Korean war, did another fine job. 
So did the King subcommittee, which in- 
vestigated tax frauds, and the Fulbright sub- 
committee, which looked into the operations 
of the RFC, é 

Such investigating committees can serve 
two valuable functions: 

They can help Congress to carry out its 
role of overseeing the work of the executive 
departments. This function is an essential 
part of our system of checks and balances. 
It has become increasingly important with 
the growth of bureaucracy, and the insula- 
tion of many governmental decisions from 
public opinion. 

They can help Congress to perform what 
Woodrow Wilson called the informing func- 
tion;. that is, they can help educate the 
people and aid them in securing the facts 
they need to perform as Intelligent and re- 
sponsible citizens. 

Investigating committees in the fleld of 
subversive activities need not be excepted 
from the above generalizations. In the field 
of internal security, as in others, Congress 
can do a useful and constructive job in 
overseeing the work of the executive branch. 
The primary responsibility for investigating 
subversion and for reassuring the public rests 
with the Justice Department and the FBI. 
The role of the legislative branch should be 
of a general supervisory character, with con- 
gressional investigating committees serving 
as watchdogs to check on the performance 
of the executive branch. Certainly their 
primary function should not be to develop 
ammunition to be used for political purposes. 


PROPOSED JOINT COMMITTEE 


How then should Congress deal with the 
problems presented by the various compet- 
ing committees Investigating subversive ac- 
tivities? 

The problem can best be handled, it seems 
to me, by the establishment of a single Joint 
Committee on Internal Security, which 
would have exclusive jurisdiction in this 
field. On the opening day of this session 
of Congress I introduced Joint Resolution 
328, providing for such a joint committee. 

A number of considerations led me to 
make this proposal. As I have stated, con- 
gressional investigating committees have a 
highly important role to play. They must 
be employed, however, in an intelligent, fair, 


and impartial manner, What is needed is a 


means of curtailing such publicity competi- 
tions among the committees as the Jenner- 
Velde affair. It is also important that in- 
vestigation of subversives be put on an 
objective nonpartisan level so as to ensure 
full public support. A joint committee 
seems uniquely appropriate. 

Another advantage of a joint committee Is 
that it provides for a chairmanship alternat- 
ing between House and Senate Members. 
This provision—which could well apply to 
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all joint committees—ts especially impor 
tant in the fleld of subversive activities. It 
would tend to reduce the possibility of any 
one person developing a vested interest im 
investigating subversives. It might encour- 
age the committee to work as a unit rather 
than as a mere tool of a particular chairman- 

The question of efficiency is also involved- 
Under the present system, with at least three 
committees going off in different directions 
it is obvious that the energy and resources 
of Congress are dissipated. From the stand- 
point of efficient legislative-executive rela- 
tions, furthermore, the joint committee 
would facilitate closer cooperation. The 
Justice Department and the FBI would have 
to deal with only one committee. 

The resolution I have introduced contains 
also a number of fair-play provisions, These 
would afford witnesses protections similar to 
those they would heceive in a court of law. 
The problem of developing such a code 2 
procedures, I realize, is not necessarily ti 
up with the proposal for a joint committe?: 
Other resolutions dealing exclusively with 
the question of investigating-committee pro- 
cedures have been introduced. This problem 
of the rights of witnesses, nonetheless, is one 
that arises most frequently in connecti 
with investigations of alleged subverslon- 
While considering the question of establish” 
ing a single committee in this field, ther? 
fore, Congress should have the opportunl ee! 
to pass upon the question of the rights 
witnesses, In that way Congress can estab- 
lish basic committee procedures. The que" 
tion of adequate protection for witnesses 
so fundamental that it should not simply 
left to the committee itself. 


EVEN THE DEMOCRATS 

Another important motivation behind wf 
proposal is a desire to take the question 
communism out of the political arena. This 
is a fleld where, in the national in 
there is great need for reducing partisanship 
If there is a continuing threat that Comm" 
nists will penetrate into policymaking post 
tions, both parties are equally interested- It 
adequate security precautions are be ow 
taken, both parties want the public to kn ost 
it. A single committee can handle th elf 
problems more thoroughly and effecti 
than the three-ring bedlam now in effect jy 

By its very nature the topic of in and 
subversion arouses fundamental fears of 
emotions. Nothing would divide a natio? g 
stir its most violent emotions more than, 
continuing political war based upon charge 
that a political party has betrayed th mo- 
tional security. Moreover, these same © 
tions, if not properly tempered and 
neled, could even serve as a real threat 
stable representative government. 

In the final analysis, representative Boia 
ernment is based upon the citizen's trus 
the essential good will and integrity 
fellow citizens. Party government work’ tn 
cause we have falth that members of bug! 
both parties will generally strive for 
they conceive to be the best interests of ne. 
nation. We abide by the rules of the ey 
These prescribe that we provide basio and 
port to the party that wins the election 
permit that party to govern. peci? 

Underlying the disagreements over 5 teen 
issues and the natural competition be 
parties has ever been a fundamental i 
for the patriotism of the opposition. per 

If Communists in Government 1s wee? 
mitted to continue as a major issue Pet fub- 
our political parties, I belleve that this 
damental of our political system can cannot 
seriously corroded. National unity gre”! 
be maintained when the loyalty of rg% 
political party Is constantly being imp tua 
If you increase people's fears, you even 
sap their strength. 6 the 

The problem of how best to handie, of 
questions of internal security, like th 
foreign policy and military security. 
be dealt with on a nonpartisan basis- 
is so not only because of the charact 
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t 
ene eneral subject matter but also because 
charges against individuals are involved, 
Courts Similar to those coming before the 
Ferpon, Naturally, I recognize that party 
tween oity makes complete agreement be- 
dude parties unlikely. The problem of 
efecti ion, however, could be handled more 
baris. vely if conducted on less of a partisan 
Petent A single joint committee, with com- 
woul Personnel and sufficient prestige, 
d help bring this about. 
Et FOREIGN-AFFAIRS ASPECTS 
Polit, divisive effects of communism as a 
= issue are not only domestic in char- 
relatio ey carry over into our international 
Our zes. Particularly into our relations with 
Whig ie The nations of Europe, many of 
have have long histories as great powers, 
Unite. natural reluctance to accept the 
Western dates as undisputed leader of the 
this Coalition. We should understand 
„ and win their confidence by demon- 
tain g Our capacity for leadership. Main- 
aggre an effective coalition against Soviet 
the osion would be ticklish enough even if 
Perte ted States were able to present a 
dase Picture of maturity and unity in its 
Ou we affairs. When we appear to be seri- 
Charge iding our Nation with intemperate 
Maing, it becomes even more difficult to 
arg an the respect and faith of our allies, 
uno disuntty at home could discourage the 
1 y we need abroad. 
View alize that many veteran legislators will 
Interna Proposal for a Joint Committee on 
it would Security as impractical. Because 
Comm d require an alteration of our present 
Certa we structure, it inevitably runs into 
Powerful vested interests. Certainly 
Ber Present odds are against the resolution’s 
deen out of the Rules Committee this 
— the other hand, the problem my pro- 
drding eka to remedy is one of more than 
44159 importance. It is a problem that 
impljer p caching domestic and international 
ber, @tions. Perhaps public opinion will 
long force leaders of both parties to 
Proce tive steps toward reforming present 
es. 


Prob; question of handling adequately the 
a ber of internal security is only one of a 
a degr Of related problems which require 
Nanded of maturity and stability not de- 
even a few decades ago. 

by ein such problems cannot be solved 

en Eimmick-not a joint committee, a 
Ple, Of fair play, or anything else that sim- 
What kine final solution will depend upon 

üs d of public attitude American citi- 
the mann develop on these questions. In 
type, erim, however, I do believe that the 
Moy ot machinery and procedures we em- 
brake de important. They can serve as a 
Ww a upon violent emotions. They can help 
Bruce those emotions into more con- 
ae Channels. Such proposals can serve 
Sauen: & rallying point for those seeking to 
of Thai, the public concerning the necessity 
broportitalning its equilibrium and sense of 
dur mone? In that way we can help protect 
‘We gov important ons—representa- 
* Amerienment and our rights and freedoms 

can citizens. 


Rumania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


N OF ONTO 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
it Wednesday, March 3, 1954 
tay REIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, on Fri- 
ch 5, I had the privilege to ad- 
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dress the House on the subject of the 
ninth anniversary of the illegal seizure 
of the Rumanian nation by the Russian 
Communist conspiracy. Today I re- 
ceived a telegram from Mr. Peter Lucaci, 
editor in chief of the American Ruman- 
ian News, 5703 Detroit Avenue, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, which is significant because 
it indicates clearly the importance of 
continuously reminding the people en- 
slaved by communism that the American 
people have not forgotten them and that 
their present martyrdom will not be in 
Vain. 


Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
insert Mr. Lucaci’s telegram as follows; 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, March 9, 1954. 
Hon. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN, 
United States Congressman, 
House of Representatives. 

Dran MR. FEIGHAN: We wish to express our 
warmest thanks and our deepest gratitude 
for your splendid position taken on behalf 
of the forgotten Rumania. Your speech of 
March 5, delivered in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, has renewed the hopes of 20 mil- 
lion Rumanians suffering under the terrible 
yoke of the Communist imperialism. Our 
sincere thanks on behalf of our newspaper 
and the Americans of Rumanian descent, 

AMERICAN RUMANIAN NEWS, 
Peter Lucaci, Editor in Chief. 


Phony Postal Raise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. MOSS, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 16, 1954 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, for 2 weeks 
I have been listening, with other mem- 
bers of the House Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee, to testimony on a pay 
raise for employees of the Post Office De- 
partment. Early in the hearings a study 
by George Fry Associates, Inc., a man- 
agement consultant firm hired by the 
Post Office Department, was presented to 
justify the Department's proposal for 
salary adjustment. This study is at best 
a basis for reclassification of Post Office 
Department jobs; it does nothing to solve 
the basic problem of inadequate pay for 
postal workers. 

I hope the Members of the House of 
Representatives will take a long, careful 
look at the question of a postal pay 
increase sufficient to compensate the em- 
ployees for the services they perform. 
They are not now adequately compen- 
sated nor would they be under the re- 
classification proposal contained in the 
Fry report. 

The appended editorial, published in 
the Sacramento Bee, is typical of the 
expressions of opinion on the subject 
in my congressional district. The 
thoughts in the editorial have been re- 
peated time after time in individual let- 
ters written to Members of Congress, not 
only by postal workers, but by doctors, 
lawyers, businessmen, and by representa- 
tives of all groups of citizens. 

A job reclassification program for the 
Post Office Department is not the answer 
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to the Department's personnel problems 
at this time. The postal workers deserve 
and need an adequate pay increase. 
After approving such an increase the 
House Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee should then make an exhaustive 
study of the Post Office Department and 
take action on a comprehensive reclas- 
sification. 
The editorial follows: 
PHONY POSTAL RAISE 


Pending before Congress is a measure 
which would give employees of the Post Office 
Department an across-the-board raise in 
salaries. 

Insofar as this would benefit the mail car- 
riers and the postal clerks, who are among 
the most underpaid employees of the Federal 
Government, this bill is meritorious and the 
only suggested amendment would be one to 
give an even greater break to those in the 
lower salary brackets. 

But Postmaster General Arthur E. Sum- 
merfield has come up with a counterproposal 
which he describes as a system of pay adjust- 
ments based upon relative responsibility of 
positions in the Post Office Department. 

The Summerfield plan is strictly phony 
when it comes to aiding those who are in the 
greatest need of pay boosts. 

Postmasters in the major cities such as 
Chicago and New York, for instance, would 
stand to have their salaries ultimately raised 
by more than $5,000 a year. But grade 3 
clerks would get a mere pittance of $10 more 
a year. Some postal workers, because of a 
system of grades within grades, actually 
would take a pay cut. 

It is not known how Summerfield rates 
responsibility. But assuredly a great deal of 
it rests with the faithful clerks and carriers. 
They are the ones who, figuratively and lit- 
erally, carry the mail and are entitled to a 
better deal. 


The Ethics of Controversy Are Explored - 
and Defined 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
KON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 2, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the way 
to better legislation can be found in the 
very fine statement issued by the Amer- 
ican Committee for Cultural Freedom. 
Among those issuing the statement are 
Arthur Koestler, John Dos Passos, John 
Steinbeck, Thornton Wilder, Reinhold 
Niebuhr, Sidney Hook, and George N. 
Shuster. 

If the Congress ever gets around to 
adopting a code of conduct for its Mem- 
bers, the following 10 canons of ethics 
should form a part thereof. 

The statement follows: 

In recent public controversy, Americans 
have made grave accusations against other 
Americans, including the charge of willful 
treason. These accusations climax a long 
series of irresponsible public statements by 
men of all parties. Political opponents have 
been pictured as enemies of the democratic 
system. Harmful consequences of an ac- 
tion or policy have been considered suffi- 
cient evidence of evil intention. Attacks 
on motives and personal character have too 
often replaced criticism of opinion and poli- 
cies. Relevant evidence has been ignored 
and suppressed. It is shocking to see how 
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parsons in positions of trust have thus 
abandoned logical persuasion as a form of 
discourse and have instead resorted to dema- 
gogic talents for the spreading of calumny 
and confusion. 

It is our duty as citizens and scholars and 
as observers and opponents of communism 
to call the attention of the public to the fact 
that the techniques of controversy presently 
employed by some speakers, writers, and pub- 
lic officials are dangerously similar to the 
techniques long used by the Communists to 
confuse and control their subject peoples. 
Those who now consciously and maliciously 
turn Americans against Americans are caus- 
ing what may be irreparable damage to the 
strength we have derived from our unity. We 
do not know of anyone who can benefit from 
this state of affairs but the Communists. 

This destructive demagogy can be resisted- 
only if all of us insist that those who speak 
for us and to us respect the following stand- 
ards of ethical controversy: 

1. Nothing and no one is immune from 
criticism. 

2. Everyone involved in a controversy has 
an intellectual responsibility to inform him- 
self of the available facts. 

3. Criticism should be directed first to poli- 
cies, and against persons only when they are 
responsible for policies, and against their 
motives or purposes only when there is some 
independent evidence of their character. 

4. Because certain words are legally per- 
missible, they are not therefore morally per- 
missible, 

5. Before impugning an opponent's mo- 
tives, even when they legitimately may be 
impugned, answer his arguments. 

6. Do not treat an opponent of a policy 
as if he were therefore a personal enemy, or 
an enemy of the country, or a concealed 
enemy of democracy. 

7. Since a good cause may be defended by 
bad arguments, after answering the bad ar- 
guments for another’s position, present posl- 
tive evidence for your own, 

8. Do not hesitate to admit lack of knowl- 
edge or to suspend judgment if evidence is 
not decisive either way. 

9. Because something is logically possible, 
it is not therefore probable. It is not impos- 
sible is a preface to an irrelevant statement 
about human affairs. The question is always 
one of the balance of probabilities. 

10. The cardinal sin, when we are looking 
for truth of fact or wisdom of policy, is re- 
fusal to discuss, or action which blocks dis- 
cussion, 


Resolutions by the Board of Commis- 
sioners and the Administrative Board 
of Government of the Capital of Puerto 
Rico 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
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“Resolution 10 


"To condemn the act of terrorism committed 
this afternoon by a group of fanatical 
nationalists in the Chamber of the House 
of Representatives of the United States; to 
convey to the Congressmen, victims of this 
aggression, and all the other Members of 
the National Congress the fellow-feeling 
and deep sympathy of the people of Puerto 
Rico, and for other purposes 
“Whereas a group of fanatical Puerto 

Ricans, of the so-called Nationalist Party, 
consisting of an insignificant number of per- 
sons in comparison to the total population of 
our Island, seek the independence of Puerto 
Rico by force of arms; 
. “Whereas the savage act of aggression com- 
mitted this afternoon in the Chamber of 
Representatives of the United States by 3 
or 4 individuals of said group, has stirred 
the people of Puerto Rico and specially the 
people of the Capital of Puerto Rico, with 
indignation and deep sympathy: Therefore 
it is 

“Resolved by the Board of Commissioners 
of San Juan— 

“First, to set on record the deep feeling of 
indignation and protest which this act has 
caused the people of Puerto Rico and par- 
ticularly the people of the capital and that 
such protest be sent without delay to the 
Honorable President of the United States, to 
the Congressmen, victims of this aggression, 
and to all the Members of Congress.” 

I, Josefina Rincon Marrero, Secretary of 
the Capital of Puerto Rico, certify the pre- 
ceding is an exact copy of the Resolution 
No. 10, approved by the Board of Commis- 
sioners of San Juan at a special session held 
March 1, 1954, with the approving votes of 
the Commissioners Francisco A. Arrillaga, 
Jenaro Caparrós, Pedro Juan Dumont, Amér- 
ico Miranda, Vicente A. Pérez, Ramón Este- 
ban Quifiones, and the acting President, Mrs. 
Josefina O. Batlle, Commissioners Miguel A. 
Colon, José N. Gandara and Rafael Urrutia 
were not present at the meeting. 

I further testify, that in accordance with 
records under my custody, all the Commis- 
sioners were duly summoned to sald session 
as prescribed by law. And so, that it may 
go on record, I hereby issue this resolution, 
placing the official seal of the Government 
of the Capital, as of today, in San Juan, 
Puerto Rico, the second of March 1954. 

JOSEFINA RINCON MARRERO, 
Secretary of the Capital. 


“Resolution of the Administrative ‘Board of 
the Government of the Capital of Puerto 
Rico condemning the Nationalist attack 
against several Members of the honorabie 
House of Representatives of the United 
States 
“Wherens in the afternoon of Monday, the 

Ist of March of 1954, and when the honorable 

House of Representatives of the United Siates 

of America was in session, a group of na- 

tionallst terrorists opened fire against the 

Members of that high legislative body, 

wounding five of them; 

“Whereas such an unwarranted and crim- 
inal deed has provoked general consterna- 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES=== Send Puerto Rico as well as In the United 


; “Stites === 


Tuesday, March 9, 1954 


Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON, Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I am inserting in the Appendix 
of the Recorp the resolutions just sent 
me which were passed by the Board of 
Commissioners and the Administrative 
Board of Government of the Capital of 
Puerto Rico immediately after the sav- 
age attack of a few terrorists on the 
Members of the United States House of 
Representatives; 


“Wherens this wicked act Is due to the 
creed of political violence that has been 
adopted by the very small group of the Na- 
tionalist fanatics who aspire to secure by 
force what they have not been able to secure 
by the free and democratic means of the 
electoral ballot; 

“Whereas the Puerto Rican people who are 
loyal and conscientious and faithful in the 
pursuit of democratic procedures has taken 
for Itself the commonwealth form of govern- 
ment in voluntary and fraternal association 
with the people and the Government of the 
United States of America; 
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“Whereas faithful to their democratic edu- 
cation and to their character as a Christian 
people, respectful of the law, and friend of 
peace and order, the people of Puerto Ric? 
have always rejected violence as a political 
instrument; 

“Whereas the Puerto Rican people can in 
no way whatever be held responsible for the 
criminal act perpetrated by that group 
terrorists which neither now nor ever in the 
past has represented the free and soverelgn 
will of our people; 

“Therefore, the Administrative Board of 
the Government of the Capital of Puerto Ric? 
speaking for the true feeling of the people 
of the capital and of the Puerto Rican peo* 
ple in general condemn most energticallY 
the wicked Nationalist attack; reaffirms 
absolute loyalty of our citizenry to its asso- 
clation with the people and the Government 
of the United States of America and exp: 
its deepest sympathy for the families 8 
relatives of the victims of that act of vio” 
lence.” 

I, Josefina Rincon Marrero, Secretary of the 
Capital, do hereby certify that the preceding 
is a faithful and exact copy of the resolution 
passed by the Administrative Board of the 
Capital in its regular session held today, 2d 
of March 1954, with the unanimous vote of 
its members José A. Berrocal, treasurer of th? 
capital; Juan R. Joy Sandin, director of pu? 
lic works; José A. Garcia, director of healt? 
and charities; José S. Garcia, school director 
and Felisa R. de Gautier, city manager. 

In witness whereof, I sign these presents 
and affix the seal of the government of th? 
capital; at San Juan de Puerto Rico, the 
day ot March 1954. ` 

JOSEFINA RINCON MARRERO, 
Secretary of the Capital. 


Less “Patriotism”—More Americanis™ 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 2, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the 70% 
lowing editorial from the February 
1954, issue of Congress Weekly, oficial 
publication of the American Jewish Co” 
gress, is most apropos: 

Less “Parntorism”—More Ameatcants™ p 

The lofty pretense to a neutral and uP 


biased attitude professed by the Americas 
Friends of the Middle East in regard to 
conflict between the Arab States and Ist pat 
Was publicly exploded by an incident or 
nearly broke up the proceedings of that of 
ganuntlon's meeting the other day. One 
the scheduled speakers, John Cogley, ed ted 
of the Commonweal, who last year vis! 
Israel as a member of a delegation of Joget 
nalists that toured the Middle East UP pe 
the auspices of the American Friends of 
Middle East, unwittingly precipitated the 
cident. 

In the course of a speech In which he und 
Jews and Arabs alike to bury the past ge- 
“begin with the present situation as tt 
tually exists," Mr, Cogley gave utterance st 
the seemingly revolutionary sentiment * g 
Americans should alm “to get the A 
accept the fact of Israel.” Now to an es 
biased listener this would sound like * ni 
sonable statement. But to the particip% gs 


in the conference of the American 

of the Middle Enst it was sheer heresy: 
cording to the report in the New York TIP i 
"a dozen Arab officials approached the } 


pe 
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a 

rd denounced the speech.” Assurances from 
bree int form that Mr. Cogley was only ex- 
or ing his own opinion and not the views 
Yari € organization did not mollify the 
8 Arab dignitaries attending the meet- 
the 29 discerned a possible deviation from 
Larne] fins atlon established pro-Arab, anti- 

e. 


1 
1 > not our intention to quarrel with the 
ican Friends of the Middle East on ac- 
ot its role as the center of pro-Arab 


Pro 
We oganda and activities in this country. 
tide po Enize its right to champion the Arab | 


agalnst Israel... But it would be de- 
ang 15 Of greater respect if It did so frankly 
Dreta Orthrightly without the hypocritical 
Fuat tons to objectivity and Impartiality. 
ct is particularly reprehensible is the 
th monious avowal-ef its spokesmen that 
lor thet motivated entirely by a concern 
thus < interests of the United States. They 
Amen taste their pro-Arab activities with 
that can patriotism, leading one to infer 
nds of Israel are somewhat less than 
Y Patriotic. 
© Wonder how the constituency of the 
Friends of the Middle East will 
— the statement made by Henry A. 
Fear Ps. Assistant Secretary of State for the 
ican East, at the recent meeting of the Amer- 
Carey “Wish Committee. Mr. Byroade de- 
Stay that “Israel as a state is here to 
urg d the United States is here to help 
that existence. There is as well no 
in the feeling of fundamental friend- 
Which we feel for the new state.” 
ed Mr. Byroade is at least as much con- 
u nd tor the interests of the United States 
superpatriots of the American 
Of the Middle East, and his state- 
Not dissimilar to the one with which 
e so offended them. 
other group which continually and of- 
‘ly flaunts its patriotism is the Ameri- 
Uncil for Judaism. In its anti-Israel 
cements the council, too, always 
alte the defender of the interests of the 
thas States—though invariably it finds 
America is helpful to Israel is bad for 
Nom Thus the council, through a letter 
Part, vesting J. Rosenwald to the State De- 
Neale 2 found it necessary to disassociate 
Of tha OM the virtually unanimous protest 
major Jewish bodies in the United 
States “8ainst the proposal to arm the Arab 
dropt Busing its dissent on the self-evident 
ould tion that American foreign policy 
Aerien n formulated in the Interests of the 
Nene People, the Council questions the 
Tent 0 Jewish organizations to pass judg- 
pa the issue since they lack “the com- 
the ae formulate a decision In terms of 
dale in Complexity of American responsi- 
the that area.” 
gyi, COUNci! for Judaism thus advances a 
lader American concept of government. 
> $ Stems to be saying that the formu- 
eq „orelgn poticy should be left to the 
Jule, rperts and that it is improper to 
Sal the views or policies of public offi- 
Salm. ot course, smacks of the totali- 
Which we abhor. Or else the 
or Tite erting that public comment on 
y wh m of foreign policy is legitimate 
x en it does not come from Jews or 
‘rehen san izations. That thesis is no less 
of ible and un-American. 
Mon thay Mich leads to the simple conclu- 
Honni? What we need today is less exhibt- 
dale. Patriotism and more basic Ameri- 
dende For ourselves, we shall continue to 
Agere, tt on their merits. We do not 
Ap ite ith the American friends of the 
Neude t. that everything that helps the 
Werde we nduelve to American interests. 
yt anytp oare Mr. Rosenwald’s conviction 
ha the AS: ng which helps Israel is harmful 
fare of this country. And it so 


— t on the particular issue of arms 


7 


Ur. 


UAI 


a 


» 


y 


to the Arab States, large and 
& sections of American opinion are 
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firmly of the view that such a policy would 
be seriously detrimental to the cause of 
peace in the Middle East and would weaken 
rather than strengthen democracy’s defenses. 


Lynn, Mass., Man Once Guarded Apache 
Chief Geronimo 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN TEE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 9, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include an article which ap- 
peared in a recent edition of the Daily 
Evening Item, of Lynn, Mass., by Mr, 
Edmund Nicholson concerning John C. 
Currie of that city, who once guarded 
Geronimo, the Apache chief: 

LYNN MAN ONCE GUARDED APACHE CHIEF GER- 
onmo—JoBN D. CURRIE RECALLS INDIAN 
Diev QUIETLY IN ARMY HOSPITAL 

(By Edmund Nicholson) 

Geronimo. Geronimo. 

That blood-curdling Indian- war cry of 
warning echoed and reechoed through count- 
less homes in greater Lynn the other night 
during a televised film, I Killed Geronimo. 

From the opening scene that showed Ger- 
onimo leading hundreds of Apache Indians 
into the frontier town and the first white 
character shouting the cry as his chest was 
pierced with an Indian arrow to the final 
scene of Geronimo being popped on the chin 
by an Army intelligence officer, only to fall 
backward onto an upturned knife and head 
for the happy hunting ground, the story 
was a thriller-diller of a western a 

But to one Lynn man the story was Just 
a ugment of someone’s imagination. 

The true story of Geronimo's death is far 
different according to John D. Currie, of 39 
Flint Street, who once served as an Army 
guard over the chief. 

“There have been many versions of how 
the great Apache chief, Geronimo, died,” said 
Mr. Currie, “but as I recall it, Geronimo died 
very quietly at Fort Sill, Okla., on February 
17, 1909, in a hospital set aside by the Gov- 
ernment at the fort. 

“Often when assigned to guard duty, Ger- 
onimo was my special charge when the most 
celebrated ward of the United States Gov- 
ernment took his daily walk about the res- 
ervation,” the Lynn man recalls. 

“Taking a position about 15 paces behind 
the chief as prescribed by Army regulation, 
I walked many miles with Geronimo white 
stationed at Fort Sill,” he added. 

“There is no doubt in my mind that 
Geronimo hated the white man. I remem- 
ber one time how he turned on his guard 
and spit in the dirt, as a gesture of con- 
tempt. A look of defiance at the man in 
the blue untform, which I think he hated 
the most, was vengeful,” Mr. Currie recalled. 
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son A. Miles at Skeleton Canyon, about 10 
miles south of Douglas, Ariz., in 1886. 

General Miles not only banished the 
Apache chief to Florida but prior to his cap- 
ture had sent some 2,000 of the Apache Tribe 
to that State. A few years later they were 
returned to Fort Sill, Okia., to live on the 
Government reservation. 

Geronimo's last big day was on March 5, 
1905, when he rode the streets of Washing- 
ton, D. C., on his calico pony in President 
Theodore Rooseyelt’s inauguration parade. 

Mr. Currie joined the 3d Cavalry Division 
in 1901, at Dover, N. H., and served with this 
outfit until 1904. He reenlisted and joined 
the llth Field Artillery at Fort Hamilton, 
N. Y. 

Upon being discharged in 1907 he again 
reenlisted and signed up with the 5th Field 
Artillery, at Fort Sill, Okia. While there, 
Mr. Currie became a student in the Army 
artillery school at the fort. It was while a 
student that he came in contact with the 
famous Apache chief. 

In 1910 Mr. Currie decided that he had 
enough of Army life and returned to Bev- 
erly where he lived for sometime with his 
mother. He found employment with the 
United Shoe Machinery Corp., of that city. 

It was not long, however, before the Army 
bug bit Currie again, and he enlisted in the 
2d Corps of Cadets, Massachusetts Volunteer 
Militia, at Salem in 1911. 

Currie saw service with this outfit during 
Pancho Villa's uprising in 1916 and was 
with the 101st Field Artillery stationed at 
Fort Bliss, Tex. He also saw service in the 
Philippines. 

During the First World War, Currle went 
overseas with the Yankee Division, with the 
102d Field Artillery of Lowell. It was while 
he was with this contingent that he was 
commissioned a second lleutenant. under the 
command of Gen. Clarence R. Edwards of 
Yankee Division fame. 

He is now employed at the east Boston 
pumping station of the metropolitan district 
commission. 


Some People Never Learn 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 4, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, last year 
many of my colleagues joined me in urg- 
ing enactment of standby legislation 
that would give the President the power 
he would need in order to act during an 
economic emergency to prevent disaster. 
The President, despite our urging, re- 


fused to ask for such power. A majority 
of the Congress refused to enact such 
legislation. 


We were told that such legislation 
would be a determent to prosperity and 
an incentive to a recession which might 


Gokliya (pronounced Gok-tece=jnh)—“te—turn-into-a depression. 


Who Yawns” was the name Geronimo's par- 
ents gave him at birth, about 1834. They 
were members of the Chiricahua band of 
Apache Indians. 

The name Geronimo was given to the 
Apache chief by the Mexicans, whose terri- 
tory he often raided. Pronounced Hier-own- 
nee-mo, it is Spanish for Jerome. 

Weary of the warpath and with but a few 
followers left. Geronimo finally saw the 
futility of trying to keep the white man 
from his land and surrendered to Gen. Nel- 


Since we have no such legislation on 
which to blame our present day economic 
ills, I am waiting patiently for someone 
to come forward with an explanation for 
our troubles. 

Do not take my word for the fact that 
we are in trouble, 

The following is an article by Bernard 
T. Frevert, of Standard & Poor's. as it 
appeared in the New York World Tele- 
gram of March 6, 1954: 
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Business Dir Now AT LEVEL or 1948 DECLINE— 
ALL MAJOR FIELDS Hrr BY RECESSION 
(By Bernard T, Frevert) 

Rolling readjustment seems a mild term 
for describing what has been taking place 
in the economy since last summer. The 
Federal Reserve Board index of industrial 
production for January was down to 125 
(1947-48=—100) from the top of 137 reached 
in May and July 1983. The February figure 
will indicate a cumulative decline of more 
than 10 percent, approximating the extent 
of the 1948-49 downtrend. 

In a rolling readjustment one expects to 
see some industries holding their own or even 
expanding while others undergo corrections. 
Actually, however, all the major components 
of the Federal Reserve index have been 
declining. A 

METALS, APPAREL HIT 

The sharpest drops since May or July have 
been in primary metals, 22 percent; textiles 
and apparel, 20 percent; rubber and leather 
products, 15 percent; machinery, 13 percent; 
and tobacco manufactures, 11 percent. 
More moderate reductions have been foods, 6 
percent; chemicals, petroleum products, 4 
percent; and paper and printing, 2 percent. 
Only transportation equipment and rubber 
and leather products have shown signs of 
rebounding from thelr recent lows. 

An encouraging fact is the relative stabil- 
ity of commodity prices. In previous reces- 
sions, the liquidation of speculative stocks 
of commodities acquired at high prices fre- 
quently intensified the downturn. 

SOME SHRINKAGE SEEN 


For 1949 the production index was down 
6.7 percent, due principally to inventory ad- 
justment and lower plant-equipment out- 
lays. On the supporting side, Federal spend- 
ing was 63.46 billion more than in 1948; de- 
mand for housing and total expenditure for 
new construction were strongly maintained, 
and it was a plus year, by a wide margin, for 
the automobile industry. 

Against that, some 1954 shrinkage in all 
of these supports is indicated. It is clear, 
therefore, that much depends on capital out- 
lays, the scope of inventory adjustment, tax 
revision, and possible upward change in Fed- 
eral spending. 


Mr. Speaker, I call it to the attention 
of our colleagues with no intent to scare 
anyone. 

It is done in an effort to get an an- 
swer to the question I have been asking 
our colleagues since this session of Con- 
gress opened. When will you stop talk- 
ing and start doing? 


Thirteenth Report on Legislation of the 
83d Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 9, 1954 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I am extending my remarks to include 
my 13th report on the legislation of the 
83d Congress to my constituents in the 
Second District of Ilinois, as follows: 

Dear FRIEND: Here are (1) the laws that 
have been enacted since my last report to 
you and (2) an accounting to you of the 
manner of my thinking and voting as your 
Representative: 
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PUBLIC LAW 296 (H. R. 2842). A LAW TO AC- 
COMMODATE A LAW OF THE TERRITORY OF 
HAWAII 


This concerns a narrow strip of land (9,087 
square feet) in the Fort De Russy Military 
Reservation, located along the Honolulu- 
Pearl Harbor road, which the United States 
acquired by condemnation in 1909 for $186.96. 
In 1950 Hawail was given an easement in 
Trpetuity for the building of a highway 
over this $186.96 worth of real estate. The 
Territorial government was willing to foot 
the bill for an abutting wall to help hold 
back the sea from interfering both with 
travel on the highway and with the mili- 
tary installations. But a provision in the 
laws of Hawaii passed in 1946 stood in the 
way. This required: all Territorial public 
highways and property thereon to be held 
by the government of Hawaii in fee simple. 
An easement in perpetuity (in practical ef- 
fect the same) did not meet the Hawatian 
requirement. So Congress accommodated 
with Public Law 296, turning the land over 
to Hawaii in fee simple. 
for holding back the sea at any cost, be it 
via easement in perpetuity or via title in fee 
simple. 

PUBLIC LAW 297 (H. R. 2839). EXCHANGE OF 

LANDS BY HAWAIIAN HOMES COMMISSION 


The Hawaiian Homes Commission is an 
agency created by the Federal Government, 
acting as a trustee, to provide homesites for 
native Hawaiians. The Commission owns a 
large number of noncontiguous tracts of 
land. Public Law 297 permits it to consoli- 
date its holdings In Waimanalo on the island 
of Oahu by making exchanges of sites under 
its jurisdiction for similarly located publicly 
owned lands of equal yalue. The Depart- 
ment of the Interlor approved the measure, 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs unanimously recommended its passage, 
and the favorable action of the House was 
without any dissent. 


PUBLIC LAW 298 (H, R. 5379). PUBLICATIONS OF 
FRATERNAL AND OTHER SOCIETIES 


Publishers of periodicals of benevolent and 
fraternal societies, lodges, and Institutions 
of learning established by State or trade 
unions or by incorporation, and professional, 
literary, historical, and scientific societies 
will be interested in this measure. Existing 
law requires that these publications to enjoy 
second-class mail privileges must be printed 
and mailed at the place of publication. 
Public Law 298 removes this restriction. 
Hereafter societies of the nature indicated 
may have their periodicals printed and 
mailed at any place they find most con- 
venient and advantageous. The mensure 
was passed without objection. Publications 
in this class often are small; some (ns those 
of fish and game societies) being no more 
than bulletins. Nevertheless, they make on 
the whole a large and helpful contribution 
to public interest and knowledge. 


PUBLIC LAW 299 (H. R. 5861). INCREASES PEN- 
SIONS TO NATIVE PANAMA CANAL WORKERS 


Employed by the Panama Canal Company 
and the Canal Zone Government at the pres- 
ent time is a total of 12,762 persons, paid at 
local native prevailing wage rates. Most are 
Panamanian citizens. Others are from the 
West Indies but will remain in Panama after 
the termination of their employment. Prob- 
lem is to protect Panama from the burden 
of carrying them on relief. Inadequate pro- 
vision on our part has a deteriorating influ- 
ence on relations between the United States 
and Panama, 

In 1937 our Government undertook to care 
for employees who were not United States 
citizens (already covered) and who might 
become unfit for further useful service be- 
cause of age or disease. The 1937 act re- 
quired a minimum of 10 years of service, al- 
lowed $1 a year for each year of service, and 


Your vote was cast 


March 9 


placed a $25 a month celling. Increased liv’ 
ing costs since 1937, making the payments 
inadequate to meet the needs, have shifted 
increasingly the burden upon the neighbor 
ing Republic of Panama to care for the age? 
and disabled former canal employees. Natus 
rally, this has not contributed to Panama“ 
nian cordiality. 

Public Law 299 belatedly increnses the al- 
lotment to 61.50 a year for each year 
service and boosts the maximum from $25 to 
$45 a month. 

I am sure that you will approve of mi 
giving your support to this measure as be 
right and just. It is one piece of legisla” 
tion where we are accomplishing a 
mission without any expenditure of wi 
American taxpayer's money. The expense 
the cash relief (totaling about $1,409,000 
year) will come largely from the opera 
expense of the Panama Canal—which is quite 
as it should be. 

nemov 


PUBLIC LAW 300 (K. R. 5959). 
DISCRIMINATION IN DUAL COMPENSATION act 


The Economy Act of 1932 prohibited 
military retired pay and pay as a clue 
employee ot the Government if the combin 
amount exceeded $3,000 per annum, exceF, 
in the case of officers with disabilities 
curred as a result ot (1) combat with 17 
enemy or (2) explosion of an instrumental 
of war. 9) 

Public Law 300 extends the exception N 
to include all officers with disabilities ca 
by an instrumentality of war and incurred 
in line of duty whether or not there was 
explosion. Reason: to eliminate the 
crimination in the old law. of 

Example: An Air Force officer retired “ee 
disability incurred when his aircraft tf 
and exploded could draw both his disabili 
retired pay and salary as a Federal emp tbe 
regardless of the combined amount. On po 
other hand, a brother Air Force officer un. 
is retired for an identical disability 
curred when his aircraft crashed but did nu. 
explode, could not be pald as a civilian 
ployee of the Federal Government 80 2 
as he was receiving retired pay if the com 
bined amount exceeded $3,000 a year- gf 


Public Law 300, which had the support oy 


the vote that I cast for you, puts them 
on the same footing. 


APPRECIATION tele” 


Many thanks to you who telephoned, ing 
graphed, and wrote me after the s» 
from the House gallery on March 1, 1954 og 

I was seated on the aisle in the second 
behind the small table on the Dem recti 
side. Two bullets lodged in the seat dia 
behind the one I occupied, one bullet alm 
in the exact center. 

Under Secretary of State Bedell smo 
arranged to meet a group of 30 Con Jarat), 
protesting King Saud's threats to pital 
The meeting was scheduled in the C® 
at 4 o'clock. yer 

By that time guards were stationed and 
where with instructions to shoot to lin pred 
ask questions afterward. When I atten’ apd 
to drive into the Capitol Grounds to ati pe 
the conference, a guard pulled pistol on, 
He was halted in firing by a scream u, » 
his back. The scream was directed at mee? 
notification that the conference 
called off. 

ACTIVITIES p5’ 

For the last 2 weeks my committee, ubl 
ing and Currency, has been holding Pr gog 
hearings on the administration's en 
bill. I have attended and participa 
sessions. 

I appeared before the Committe, 
Armed Services in support of my bill t 
store the Olympia, Dewey's flagship riy 
nila Bay, and berth her permanen 
Chicago waters. 

I appeared before the Committee or wos 
Office and Civil Service in support 
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peteases for Federal workers in the humbler 
ces 


tort is a busy routine. You give lightness 
the day with your letters, and it is a real 
yeasion to all of us in 1420 when you visit 
Whington and drop in on us. 
Cordially and sincerely, 
Bannarr O'HARA, 
Member of Congress. 


Stop the Misery 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 9, 1954 


ter. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
vish to include an article which ap- 
Wared in the magazine, America on 
Mise? 13, 1954, entitled “Stop the 

ry,“ by Alfred J. Barrett: 

STOP THE Misery 

(By Alfred J. Barrett) 
iprecent tendencies in television seem to 
Ply that Our Lord should really have ut- 
dag a ninth beatitude: “Blessed are ye who 
*T—coast-to-coast.” At any rate, those 
are most blessed today who suffer in 
before a camera for a price or for a 
+ If many of us Americans lead lives 
Quiet desperation, Christianity has long 
t us how to be quiet about it. The 
‘Urn of this basic concept of civilized 
le is to be ascribed not only to the ad- 
and broadcasters of misery shows 
and television, but to the perverted 
Of the American listening and viewing 
ugh they have many imitators, the 
Nen det popular and menacing—misery 
dal, are Strike It Rich, paid for by the 
88te-Palmolive Co. and sent out over 
and CBS, and Welcome Travelers, 
red by another soap outfit, Procter 
ble, and broadcast over CBS from 
Soap and misery go together in 
A ce, if not in real life, for misery 
Started as fiction with the scap operas 
board weepers, The soap salesmen 
had a stroke of genius. Why not 
© up real people with real troubles and 
m off for their public confession and 
Ul exhibitionism with cash, an electric 

Or a new house in the country? 

the soap salesmen are in trouble. But 
right kind of trouble, yet. for the 
is merely legal. It seems that Walt 
producer of Strike It Rich, forgot 
technicality of obtaining a begging li- 
cover the program’s Heart Line, a 
by which softhearted people tele- 
contributions. In cracking down 
threat of a court order, Henry L. 
Y. New York City’s Commissioner of 
revealed that this program was re- 
e for stranding 55 families from out 
» who were rebuffed by the program 

t on relief in New York. 
X Gould, sapient television critic of the 
tpar rk was one of the first to point 
— the issue was not a legal one only, 
t such shows are in contravention of 
aoeievision industry's self-imposed code 
le Practice. This will remain a mean- 
by to document If grown men continue to 
“Gen, snake a buck from a fellow citizen's 
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Ve shows are bad, not because they 

broken a licensing law or because they 
‘ya, dded to the relief rolls of the welfare 
nt, but because they cut completely 
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across the set of values so carefully bult up 
by western civilization and religious tradi- 
tion, The commercialization of human 
misery is immoral, in the fullest sense of the 
word. : 

Morality in-the communication arts is not 
concerned only with crime or sex. The im- 
morality of a misery show may not be imme- 
diately obvious, especially when a windfall 
comes to the seemingly deserving—the or- 
phanage wins the food freezer, full. But 
these shows are a total violation of the letter 
and spirit of Christian charity. 

Having had some responsibility in the 
teaching of the moral aspects of communi- 
cation arts, for more than a year I have spot- 
checked these misery shows; to sit through 
an entire one would be beyond the call of 
duty. And I have wondered at the perverse 
concept of charity that would make pecple 
who have suffered so much already suffer 
once more the agony of having to answer quiz 
questions to obtain money for a necessary 
amputation or a trip to a dying relative. 
The worid fell in for a woman the other day 
as I watched her face cloud and twitch be- 


cause she did not know that a word be- 


ginning with ‘I’ and ending with e., which is 
a synonym for ‘tired,’ was ‘lethargic’.” 

On the other hand, a reformed drug ad- 
dict hit the Jackpot. Fate had been against 
her. (A curiosity of these shows is that fate 
is the villain; nobody hints that he or she 
might have brought their troubles on them- 
selves. Usually the misdeeds of somebody 
else are brought in, a deserting husband, 
an ungrateful child). This woman was 
plainly sorry that she had long been a drunk 
and a dope addict, but now she would try 
to be as good to God as He had been to 
her. Specifically, it appeared, He had en- 
dowed her, through the benevolence of va- 
rious advertisers, with a new kitchen sink, 
a spring wardrobe, 1 dozen nylons, 2 pairs 
of “kickerino” shoes, 2 dresses, a rotisserie, 
and dinner at a fine Chicago restaurant, 
And—I almost forgot—three cakes of soap 
and a home permanent-wave set. 

It is time we thought hard about an even 
more serious consequence of misery shows. 
What about the minds poisoned by this 
coast-to-coast indoctrination in how dismal 
life can be in these United States? What 
about the implication that all our city, State, 
and Federal agencies, including Mrs. Hob- 
by ns new Department, seem to be quite lax 
in the performance of thelr duties and their 
use of the taxpayers’ money? If Asia and 
Europe could see movies of Strike It Rich, 
Welcome Travelers, Wheel of Fortune, Glam- 
our Girl, The Ern Westmore Show, Turn to 
a Friend, The Big Payoff, and This Is Your 
Life, with the prancing Ralph Edwards milk- 
ing tears, they would get a picture of the 
new American materialism. (Or is it new?) 
Is the picture true? I think not. But in 
any case it is a shocking picture and some 
of the best communistic propaganda I 
know of. 

The immediate harm to our own people is 
apparent. What is the point of trying to 
educate children if we ignore the vulgarity 
of this television inundation? An example. 
On ABC's Turn to a Friend, a woman was 
trying to win a wheelchair for her father. 
(The sob program is the biggest boon the 
wheelchair industry ever had.) 

Dennis James asked her who wrote the 
Good Earth. No answer. James frantically 
pulled out a dollar and waved it. “Dollar,” 
shouted the lady happily. “Right,” screamed 
Mr. James, “Pearl Buck.” Ern Westmore, 
looking like a football player gone somewhat 
to fat, tells ladies on another show how to 
look like a movie star in 24 hours. A sample 
of his dialog as he handed one a piece of cos- 
tume jewelry: “I want you to wear this 
every time you put it on.” 

If ever there was a demonstration of be- 
lief in the fallacy that the end justifies the 
means, it is in the excuses offered by misery- 
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show producers. “Take, for instance,” says 
Warren Hull, who presides over Strike It 
Rich: “The case of Hubert Miller, the 94- 
year-old mining prospector, who hitchhiked 
more than 3,000 miles, because he wanted an 
Operation to remove a cataract which pre- 
vented him from looking for gold. We put 
him on, and he got his operation, because a 
nurse In the New York Eye and Ear Infirmary 
saw him.” 

Good digging, Hubert. “Then there was 
the case of 6-year-old Evah Conley, of Hy- 
attsville, Md.,” continues Mr. Hull, earnestly 
running the age gamut. “She'd been giveu 
only a few weeks to live; she was dying of 
cancer. There wasn't anything a charitable 
agency could do for her. But her mother 
came on Strike It Rich, and told her story. 
She won $500 to pay the doctors’ bills, and 
a lot of toys to make Evah happy in her last 
moments were sent by people who saw that 
show. Is that commercializing misery?” 

Commissioner McCarthy thinks it is. It 
is heartening to have a person in his respon- 
sible position not confining his criticism to 
legalities. Anybody who calls himself a fol- 
lower of Christ must think it is. Our Lord's 
opinion is recorded in St. Matthew's Gospel, 
chapter 6: 

“Therefore, when thou givest alms, do not 
sound a trumpet before thee, as the hypo- 
crites do. * * * But when thou givest alms, 
do not let thy left hand know what thy right 
hand is doing, so that thy alms may be given 
in secret; and thy Father, who sees in secret, 
will reward thee.” 

A wonderful ideal, no doubt. But that's 
not the way to sell soap. 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD 


To the Vice President and each Senator 
100 copies; to the Secretary and Sergeant at 
Arms of the Senate, each, 25 copies; to the 
Secretary, for official use, not to exceed 35 
copies; to the Sergeant at Arms, for use on 
the flocr of the Senate, not to exceed 60 
copies; to each Representative, Delegate, and 
Resident Commissioner in Congress, 68 
copies; to the Clerk, Sergeant at Arms, and 
Doorkeeper of the House of Representatives, 
each, 25 copies; to the Clerk, for official use, 
not to exceed 50 copies; and to the Door- 
keeper, for use on the floor of the House of 
Representatives, not to exceed 75 copies; to 
the Vice President and each Senator, Repre- 
sentative, Delegate, and Resident Commis- 
sioner in Congress there shal! also be fur- 
nished (and shall not be transferable), 3 
copies of the daily Recoro, of which 1 shall 
be delivered at his residence, 1 at his office, 
and 1 at the Capitol. 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 

Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to excced 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized book dealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terma and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
book dealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, titie 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 
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The New Look in Our Defense Policy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER FERGUSON 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE-UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 10, 1954 
Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I ask 
nimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
about the new look in our defense 


Policy, which was delivered by the Sec- 


detary of the Navy, the Honorable Robert 
B. Anderson, before the annual Phila- 
delphia Bulletin Forum, on March 9, 
1954. On that occasion the distin- 

ed Vice President of the United 
States made the keynote remarks, and 
I had the privilege of serving on the 


This address is worthy of reading by 
all Members of the Senate, and also by 
all others who read the CONGRESSIONAL 

CORD. 

There being no objection, the address 

ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
follows: 

BY SECRETARY OF THE Navy RoBERT B. 
ANDERSON, BEFORE A PHILADELPHA BULLETIN 
Forum, PHILADELPHIA, Pa., MARCH 9, 1954 
Or all the statements of the American 

Proposition, I know of none better than this 
de which was subscribed to here in Phila- 

Iphia on the 17th of September 1787: 

We the people of the United States, in 
laue to form a more perfect union, estab- 

Justice, insure domestic tranquility, pro- 
Vide for the common defense, promote the 
penera] welfare, and secure the blessings of 

y to ourselves and our posterity, do 
asin and establish this Constitution for 

United States of America.” 
to. ere in 52 words, ls the statement of a 

ncept that represents the best hope of 
Mankind since the beginning of human 
dutory: 

A community of free individuals, banded 
tozether in a politically sovereign union for 
de purpose of keeping order at home and 

fending themselves from enemies abroad, 
or to secure for themselves the blessings 
& liberty, justice, and the material and 

iritual attributes of plain good living. 
* This is what we mean, I believe, when we 
weer such imprecise phrases as “democracy” 
dr “our way of lite“ or “the American 
r Note that the common defense" is 
My a part of the proposition. In the phrase 
ban a perfect union” there is the implica- 
Rove, at least, of the practical necessity for a 
ttar eign body politic. There is a positive 

tement of the terms “liberty.” “justice,” 
the “general welfare” as the objectives of 
er Political process. There is a further 
ho essed need for stability and order on the 
toon front so that the positive influences 
du Bood in the community can flourish with- 

t the rending distractions that might de- 


"troy their effectiveness. 


Ut There is thus a whole great gamut of po- 
—— economic, military, and spiritual 
tre, ations which must be met before the 

Society is a practical possibility, The 
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satisfactory fulfillment of these conditions 
is the real meaning and intent of national 
security for a free people. 

National security for us, is something in- 
finitely more than a mere matter of ships 
and tanks and planes and men. It is more 
than a military posture, more than a state 
of economic health, more than an acceptable 
political arrangement. It is a composite of 
all these things and of all the other things 
that are necessary to the chosen way of life 
of our people, 

For us, as Americans, national security 
means a responsible Government freely 
elected by its constituents; it means soli- 
darity, but it also means the right of our 
citizens to speak, to think, to write, and to 
worship according to their conscience and 
their earnest desires. It means a tolerable 
degree of safety from an attack by an ex- 
ternal enemy. It means a robust, healthy 
economy of private competitive enterprise 
as free as practicable from governmental 
restraint. When we have these things rea- 
sonably well assured, and in proper balance 
with one another, we may say we have a 
satisfactory condition of national security. 
They are so inextricably tied up with each 
other that they cannot be separated. Nor 
can they be evaluated on a comparative basis, 
because the loss of any one of them signals 
the possibility of the ultimate loss of them 
all. Our central problem, as a nation, is to 
so conduct our affairs that our national se- 
curity and all its constituent elements are 
maintained intact for the benefit and en- 
joyment of the people. 

Now there are three fundamentals which 
characterize our national security of which 
we must be ever mindful. There is, first of 
all, the fact that the maintenance of na- 
tional security is a competitive, selective 
process within itself. Guns compete with 
butter; authority is balanced against free- 
dom; economy is poised against military 
necessity. At every turn, within the finite 
limits of our total capacity to get things 
done, we have to weigh and judge and select, 
in order that we may be strong and yet be 
free, and that national bankruptcy and the 
garrison state do not become the price of 
our military preparedness. 

Second, there is the fact that the mainte- 
nance of national security is a continuous 
process. It is not something to be achieved, 
but something to be maintained over the 
years. The problem is a permanent one and 
the process goes on, in peace and in war, in 
times of stress and In times of tranquility. 
It may be easy or difficult, may meet with 
great or little success, but it goes on—must 
go on—as long as we continue to exist as a 
people. It is a sad thing to think about, but 
it is true, that in the 6,000 years of recorded 
human history war has been at least as com- 
mon as peace, and even in peacetime life re- 
mains grimly competitive and selective, both 
for individuals and for nations, 

A third feature of our national security 
problem is the constancy of change. The 
old gives way to the new—sometimes grad- 
ually, sometimes abruptly. The policies and 
attitudes of nations change, as well as their 
relative strengths, and the new dispensation 
of power that is produced thereby affects 
deeply the affairs of every other nation in 
the world community. Alliances and con- 
certs are made, changed, and abandoned in 
accordance with the shifting emphasis of 
vital strategic and commercial interests of 
the nations concerned. 


Just as the supercession of the old orders 
makes necessary new political arrangements, 
so does the advancement in weapons tech- 
nology require the adoption of new con- 
cepts of warfare, Old weapons are first sup- 
plemented, then eventually supplanted by 
new ones of greater capabilities, and as the 
weapons change the tactics and techniques 
of their employment frequently change with 
them. Our war readiness becomes a matter 
of being able not only to fight today's war 
with today’s weapons, but of being ready to 
fight tomorrow's war with tomorrow's 
weapons. 

And there is the rub—this division of our 
time, our talents, and our substance that 
we must make between the needs of today 
and the needs of tomorrow. It is a fateful 
choice, because in making it we have to walk 
the razor’s edge of danger between too-little- 
and-too-late, and too-much-and-too-soon, 
Within this fluid, swiftly moving situation 
of endless technological advancement we 
have to buy our security in installments with 
the most promising weapons of the day. 

These are the considerations that lie at 
the base of all our thinking about national 
security, They run like a red skein through 
all our deliberations and calculations, and 
they are inevitably reflected in our national 
policy, in the strategy which supports that 
policy, and in the budget which supports the 
strategic concept. 

In the past few months you have heard 
much about our present military policy which 
you have come to know by the term “new 
look." The most significant fact about the 
new look is that we are no longer basing 
our military plans and programs on the as- 
sumption of a particular year of crisis or 
period of maximum danger. The former 
notion that we had about getting our forces 
built up to a peak by a certain date no longer 
applies. Rather, we seek to provide a steady, 
long-term gain in combat strength which 
takes full advantage of our expanding econ- 
omy and our increasingly effective tech- 
nology. 

There will be simply a gradual and orderly 
shift in emphasis in certain planning objec- 
tives and in the procurement programs which 
support those plans. There will be a some- 
what greater role for air power, both Air Force 
and naval, but by no means are we dispens- 
ing with our other essential arms and forces. 
The new look is in part a concept, an atti- 
tude of mind, a way of viewing the whole 
great panorama of considerations which bear 
upon our national-security problem. It has 
no identity with any single weapon or any 
single strategy, in recognition of the fact that 
we must have forces and weapons—always 
better than those of any T—appro- 
priate to a variety of situations that may 
confront us today, tomorrow, and in the years 
to follow. Under our present military policy, 
we are seeking, in practical terms, to keep 
increasing our combatant power year after 
year, avolding obsolescence and adopting 
new weapons and new strategic and tactical 
concepts as they are proved effective. This 
we propose to do indefinitely, it necessary. 
We shall do it under what eventually must 
be a balanced budget and without disrupt- 
ing our economy or resorting to police-state 
methods, Moreover, our forces, our plans, 
and our policies will reflect the fact that we 
are an integral part of a great free-world 
coliective-security system, in which each 
partner contributes to the common effort 
what it is best able to provide. 
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In terms of forces over the near term, this 
means that the number of Army divisions 
will be measured by the demands of the 
times but our total strength will be deter- 
mined as well by increased mobility and 
the availability of more modern weapons. 
The combatant vessel strength of our Navy 
will remain close to its current level, although 
there may be some reduction in the num- 
ber of auxiliary types. No reduction is 
planned either in the number of aircraft or 
in the number of organized air units in the 
Navy; meanwhile the degree of moderniza- 
tion (as measured by the percentage of mod- 
ern aircraft in frontline units) will continue 
to increase substantially about the present 
41 percent. Present plans call for the 
strength of the Air Force to continue to 
increase for several years both through the 
modernization and the actual increase in the 
number of wings and combat planes. The 
number of effective wings next une 30 should 
be at least 115, over 90 of which will be 
combatant wings. 

We are building a realistic continental de- 
Jense system that will have the means of 
early warning, well coordinated communi- 
cations, and efficient control of fighter- 
interceptor aircraft and antiaircraft weapons. 
This is a joint undertaking with our Cana- 
dian friends to the north, and one which 
will require the closest coordination among 
the three military services, 

In order for these forces to have meaning 
and purpose, there are of course a great many 
things that we must do. The size and state 
of readiness of our National Guard and our 
Reserve forces are vitally important, and 
the whole problem of our Reserve forces 
is being closely studied by the Department 
of Defense. We must have an industrial 
mobilization base which can be converted 
swiftly from partial to all-out mobilization 
if that unhappy course is forced upon us. 
There is the ever-present need to Introduce 
savings—and we are doing so—in manpower, 
in money, in vital resources, and in time. 
There is a great requirement for the effective 
organization, training, and placement of per- 
sonnel, both civilian and military, through- 
out the Department of Defense. And there 
is the solemn duty that all of us have as 
Americans to view the matter of service to 
our country as the proper and honorable 
thing it is, and to see those who are in the 
service as the proper and honorable persons 
they are. Every great achievement of our 
Armed Forces—and there have been many 
indeed in recent years—is a credit to the 
men and women who comprise them. Our 
Army, Navy, and Air Force are, in the final 
analysis, no better and no worse than the 
individuals who comprise them, animate 
them, and bring them up to fighting pitch; 
for despite the numbers and excellence of 
our weapons, it is the human element that 
is the decisive factor in war. All honor to 
these splendid men and women who serve 
our colors, They have every right to be 
among the proudest ones who walk our soil. 


And this brings me to a point about which 
I feel deeply: namely, that the security of 
our country is the duty and responsibility of 
every living soul in it who is capable of effec- 
tive action. We hear a great deal of talk 
these days about our rights, our privileges, 
and our immunities as individuals in a free 
society. We do not hear nearly enough 
about our responsibilities, our duties, and 
our obligations. Yet with every right there 
goes a responsibility; with every privilege, 
an obligation; with every immunity, a duty. 
In a free society, it is the individual who is 
finally and fully the custodian of his coun- 
try's affairs and of its destiny. We maintain 
that the group can hold no power, save what 
individuals vest in it; therefore it can assume 
no responsibility, save what individuals are 
willing to undertake. Our national security 
is ultimately your responsibility, and mine, 
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as individuals, each doing his share accord- 
ing to his ability and our country’s needs. 

The measure in which we meet these re- 
sponsibilities will in the end determine the 
measure in which we shall continue to en- 
joy the blessed privilege of living in this 
glorious land of ours. May God grant us 
the strength, the wisdom, and the courage 
to meet them with the very best that is 
in us. 


State, Justice, and Commerce Appropria- 
tion Bill, Fiscal Year 1955 


SPEECH 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, March 4, 1954 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 8067) making 
appropriations for the Departments of State, 
Justice, and Commerce, and the United 
States Information Agency, for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1955, and for other purposes. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Minnesota 
(Mr. Jupp]. 

Mr. JUDD, Mr. Chairman, I should 
like to address several questions to the 
chairman or other members of the sub- 
committee regarding certain things in 
the committee report. On page 19 of the 
report, in the long paragraph on the 
lower half of the page, there are 6 or 7 
committee recommendations which ap- 
pear to be intended as limitations, as I 
read them. 

For example, down in the middle of 
the paragraph it is stated: 

For the Office of Private Cooperation the 
committee recommends the same amount as 


was actually expended in fiscal year 1953, 
which was $99,727. 


Actually, the Office of Private Coop- 
eration will have used by the end of the 
current 1954 fiscal year approximately 
$182,000, and requested $250,000 for 1955. 

This office of the United States In- 
formation Agency carries on, I think, one 
of its most useful functions. It has been 
able, as Mr. Streibert explained on page 
571 of the hearings, to get over 800 
foundations, organizations, groups, and 
businesses to cooperate in telling our 
story abroad. 

It seems to me that if the subcom- 
mittee wants to cut it down, it ought to 
write the limitation into the bill itself, 
and say that not more than $99,000 shall 
be used for this particular office. Then 
we who believe the amount should be in- 
creased could offer an amendment to 
change that limitation. I do not know 
why the committee report carries a rec- 
ommendation that only the amount used 
in 1953 be allowed, and not the amount 
used in 1954, which was almost doubled 
because the office had improved and 
properly expanded its activities and got- 
ten a remarkable response from private 
agencies to do the job of telling Ameri- 
ca’s story abroad. They can do it with- 
out the stigma and handicap of being 
Government propaganda. 
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What I would like to find out is, What 
is the force, legal and otherwise, of this 
irregular way of legislating? Are these 
recommendations binding upon the Ad- 
ministrator of this agency? Would there 
be reprisals against him by the subcom~ 
mittee if he did not follow them because 
he felt that in order to carry out the 
main purposes of the agency, he had t0 
deviate from the recommendations? 
Does the Administrator have his hands 
tied within his own agency by recom 
mendations in a committee report? 

Mr. CLEVENGER. It is a committee 
recommendation and the committee 
would expect weight to be given to its 
recommendations. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JUDD. I yield. 

Mr. ROONEY. I cannot understand 
the distinguished chairman of the com“ 
mittee making a remark like that here 
on the floor of the House after the com- 
mittee was in full agreement on this. 
The language of the report is directive 
not a recommendation. There was no 
objection to the action of the commit- 
tee by anyone with regard to this. If 
recall correctly, this is the matter in 
which they sought a very substanti 
increase in funds in order to have people 
traveling all over the country. 7 

Mr. JUDD. I still would like to know: 
Is it your judgment then that this rec“ 
ommendation af the subcommittee 1$ 
binding on the Administrator of the 
agency, and that he cannot exceed 


figure? 


Mr. ROONEY. It most certainly is. 

Mr. JUDD, Then suppose the will of 
the House is not in accord with the wi 
of the subcommittee and the Hous? 
would like to change that recommenda” 
tion? How can one offer an amendmen 
to a committee report? You see 
House is prevented by this subcommittee 
procedure from working its own will. if 
the limitations were in the bill itself, one 
could offer an amendment to change th® 
figures on this item and others like “® 
total of $40,000 is recommended for the 
Office of the General Council.” Actually: 
we would save money by having all con“ 
tracts reviewed by legal counsel. M 
had mistakes that could have been pre“ 
vented thereby. Why not let the Admin” 
istrator correct this weakness by enlars* 
ing his legal staff budget to about $70,000 , 
as requested? 

But the recommendation is in a com 
mittee report and I am helpless to do 
anything about it. If it is binding, Í 
ought to be in the law and if it is no 
in the law, then it ought not to be con- 
sidered binding, and that ought to be 
understood here and now. 

Mr. CLEVENGER, May Ipoint out tê 
the gentleman from Minnesota IMr. 
Jupp] that in a representative govern“ 
ment it is inherent that some of these 
powers would be delegated, and we 4° 
the best we can when we go into the 
committee room to find out what they 
are doing with the money and how judi- 
ciously they are spending it. That 15 
one of the prices we have to pay for 8 
representative government. 

Mr. JUDD. I do not think that quite 
answers my question, I cannot see why. 
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the committee was in complete agree- 
ent on this and felt that there ought 
to be this limitation, you did not write it 
th the text of the bill. There are other 
Such limitations in the bill, 

Mr, CLEVENGER. We try to leave a 
little “give and take“ in a bill, and not 
Make it too restrictive. 

Mr. JUDD. This ought to be spelled 
Sut definitely one way or the other be- 
Cause it does not seem to me that these 
Committee reports ought to be consid- 
fred binding, and yet we are unable to 
amend them. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
dentleman has expired. 
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Thomas Masaryk 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS A. BURKE 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 10, 1954 


Mr. BURKE. Mr. President, Sunday, 
March 7, marked the anniversary of the 
of Thomas Masaryk, which thou- 
Sands of Americans. commemorated in 
mor of this great man who was the 
father of Czechoslovakian independence. 
Task unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recor the text 
Of a message I have prepared, marking 
the anniversary of the birth of Thomas 
ryk. 

There being no objection, the state- 
Ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR BURKE 


Thomas Masaryk, father of Czechoslovak- 
fan independence, was a man whose vision 
equal to his courage, and whose beliefs 
never compromised for the sake of ex- 
Pendiency. He was born in a little Slovak 
town of Hodonin, the son of a coachman 
and a cook on a Hapsburg domain. Al- 
ough he was apprenticed to a blacksmith, 
extraordinary capabilities led to his be- 
ng a university professor, first at Vienna 
later at Prague, and eventually to his 
Position among the great statesmen of 
Europe. 

If we were to single out the strongest drive 
forces in Thomas Masaryk's life, they would 
Probably be truth and democracy. His de- 

Stion to truth often led him along the 

difficult, the more arduous path. He 

ned distinction as a scholar, but also made 

ny enemies among fanatic nationalists 

n he exposed some Czech folk songs as 
killed, 19th century forgery. 

Time and again as he saw his students 
he oted above him at Prague University, 

never questioned the price of truth or 
Of his belief. His ethical disposition of mind 
bied him to remain above the level of 
litics, and, for this reason, the source of 
u support was widespread. Neither were 
is national sympathies so fanatic that he 
uld not fit the aspiration of the Czecho- 
povakian people into the needs of Europe 
general. He was a great patriot but, above 
he was a great humanitarian. 

omas Masaryk's career is singuar be- 
use he lived to see the happy conclusion 
his life-long struggle for an independent 

hoslovakia. On October 28, 1918, Czech- 
Wakla was born, with Thomas Masaryk 
President. It was the culmination of his 

k, not only as a patriot but as a demo- 


of 
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crat. By birth, by teaching and by convic- 
tion he was a democrat, and it was as an 

ion of his democratic ideals that he 
conceived of the first Czechoslovak Republic. 
His struggle was not only against an alien 
oppressor, but against a despotic monarchy. 
Czechoslovakia was therefore founded as a 
democratic republic, and its whole develop- 
ment was in the western tradition of the 
rights and dignities of man. 

Today, Masaryk’s beloved Czechoslovakia 
is under the hands of dictatorial absolutism. 
That degrading misery, which Masaryk felt 
only democracy could abolish, lies heavy on 
the land. Although the Soviet tyranny has 
wiped out Thomas Masaryk's beloved demo- 
cratic republic, and has tried to oppress the 
last vestiges of the timeless Czechoslovakian 
tradition of democracy, the spirit and the 
memory of the past remains. In this mem- 
ory. the people of Czechoslovakia have found 
hope that their beloved republic will once 
again take its place among the countries of 
the free world. In paying tribute to Thomas 
Masaryk today, we keep alive that hope for 
the people of Czechoslovakia and honor one 
of the great men of western democracy. 


Address by Hon. Herbert H. Lehman, of 
New York, Upon Receiving the John 
Dewey Award From the New York 
Teachers Guild 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 10, 1954 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
I delivered at a luncheon of the New 
York Teachers Guild, in New York City, 
on March 6, 1954. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE TEACHERS’ STAKE IN THE STRUGGLE FOR 
FREEDOM AND RECENT DEVELOPMENTS ON 
THE FREEDOM FRONT 


I am honored, indeed, to accept this award 
of the New York Teachers Guild, at the hands 
of my old friend, Dr. Abraham Lefkowitz, 
who brings back to me happy memories of 
my days in Albany, when he was, as he is 
still, your legislative representative. 

I am pleased, too, that our mayor, Bob 
Wagner, who, to my great satisfaction, as I 
know it is to the citizens of New York, is 
doing such a fine job as chief executive of 
this great city, is able to be with us on this 
occasion. 

And I would have been gratified to be in 
the company here, and to share the speaking 
platform with that eminent statesman of 
the American labor movement, Mr. Albert 
Hayes. I am distressed to hear of his mis- 
hap and trust he will have a speedy recovery. 
Mr. Flynn, will you please convey to him my 
sympathy and my kindest personal regards: 

Mr. Hayes and his machinists’ union, and 
your own teachers’ guild, both in their sep- 
arate ways and orbits, represent the best in 
the tradition of American trade unionism. 
This kind of trade unionism recognizes a 
social as well as an economic purpose. It is 
aware of its responsibility to State and Na- 
tion, and to the cause of democracy, as well 
as to its own members. 

The fact that the award given me today 
bears the name of that great social philoso- 
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pher, John Dewey, is a source of added sat- 
isfaction. : 


I am deeply aware of the tremendous im- 
pact which John Dewey had in the field of 
ideas. He revolutionized the art and meth- 
ods of teaching. He helped to establish new 
goals for education. He brought philosophy 
down out of its ivory tower into the streets 
of everyday living, into vital contact with the 
social and political problems of our age. 

John Dewey was an apostie of freedom. He 
understood the real meaning of freedom. 
Freecom was not, in John Dewey's view, 
merely the absence of governmental tyranny; 
it was not just the absence of legal re- 
straints upon the rights of individuals; it 
was not just the right to vote on election 
day. 

Dewey—and I am talking about John 
Dewey, not any other Dewey—understood 
that economic freedom was inseparable from 
political freedom, and that social freedom, 
and intellectual freedom were vital and es- 
sential elements. 

He understood that there had to be a re- 
conciliation, based on experience, of all the 
components of freedom, and that the special 
economic privileges of some people had to be 
controlled and curtailed in order to insure 
real and practical freedom for all. 

Above all, John Dewey said, real free- 
dom involved the right of real choice, of 
real selection between valid alternatives. 
True freedom required freedom of mind and 
freedom of spirit. He defined a slave as a 
man who acts constantly under compulsion, 
“who is doomed to act along lines prede- 
termined to regularity.” In other words, if 
there are forces, whether they are political, 
social, or economic, which rigidly control the 
thoughts, beliefs, actions, and associations 
of the people, or which prevent them from 
exercising a real choice between alternatives, 
they do not have real freedom. 

And, finally, he said that freedom is based 
on education; people, to be free, must have 
the wisdom with which to apply the test of 
reasonableness, and the facts of history and 
experience, with which to guide their selec- 
tion of alternatives. 

It is well to recall this philosophy, this 
heritage of John Dewey, in surveying our 
problems of today. There is no more ap- 
propriate group to give shelter to this herit- 
age, and to hold it on high, then your 
teachers’ guild. John Dewey was, above all, 
a teacher. 

Teachers and educators are, in fact, among 
the chief trustees of freedom in any society. 
They are its most important guardians, the 
high priests in the temple of freedom. Of 
course, they must not become isolated from 
the strife, turmoll, and problems of every- 
day living. They must teach for the world 
of today as well as for the world of tomorrow. 

It is a sign of the maturity of the teach- 
ing profession in America that the teachers 
have, in fact, entered wholly into the every- 
day world and form an intrinsic part of the 
forces of struggle for the solution of our 
present problems. Your Teachers Guild is 
a significant part of those forces. 

It is no coincidence, then, that the forces 
of reaction and regression in America—all 
the antifreedom forces—have directed a 
major share of their attention to the teach- 
ing profession. 

I include in this grouping of reactionary 
forces first of all the Communists who would 
destroy freedom of thought and inquiry, and 
freedom of teaching. They would enslave 
and pervert truth to serve the evil ends of 
the Soviet state. They would make the 
teaching profession a branch of the propa- 
ganda profession—not priests in the temple 
of freedom but lackeys in the service of the 
state. 

But the Communists have Isolated them- 
selves in America. Their gross violations of 
morality have been held up to view and 
have made them the social pariahs that they 
deserve to be. 
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And I want to pay my tribute to the 
Valiant efforts of this Union, and its leader- 
ship, in exposing the Communists and their 
evil influence in the teaching profession. 
You had a responsibility, and you discharged 
it. You did not rip and tear apart the 
institutions of learning in the course of your 
efforts. Your purpose was to protect those 
institutions against subversive influences, 
not to destroy those institutions on the pre- 
text of those influences, 

Not so, the second wing of the reaction- 
ary forces to which I referred a moment ago. 
That is the wing which is now on the march, 
and with which we must contend if we would 
preserve our freedom. I refer, of course, to 
the congressional inquisitors, the anti-intel- 
lectuals, the fear and hate mongers who to- 
day threaten the very fabric of our free 
society. 

Today they are the sources of our great- 
est danger. And they are not much differ- 
ent, essentially, from the Communists. They 
have the same goal—the achievement of 
power and the destruction of freedom. They 
use the same methods—terror, falsehood, and 
propaganda. 

They have the same contempt for moral- 
ity—for integrity, honor, justice, and truth. 

They have the same arrogance, assuming 
to themselves the right to determine what 
is right for others. 

They have the same disrespect for dignity 
and tradition, the same urge to denounce, 
to smear, to attack, to accuse, to insult, to 
browbeat. 

The language of both is the language of 
billingsgate—extreme, intemperate, violent, 
and cruel. 

The habit of disguise is strong in both— 
whether it be a pretension of concern for the 
workers’ right or a simulation of patriotism, 

The reactionaries of the right wing have 
found the more effective disguise—the cloak 
of superpatriotism and supernationalism. 
These cynical reactionaries have seized upon 
anticommunism, which they have only lately 
discovered, as their vehicle to power. But 
they seem to care very little for the real 
course of the struggle against communism. 
They seem totally unabashed by the fact that 
their activities have done more to discredit 
our country, and the cause of freedom and 
democracy abroad than any other single in- 
fluence. 

They seem completely unaware that com- 
mununism is an international conspiracy, 
and an international threat, and must be 
met on an international basis, It is a disturb- 
ing fact of history that Fascist movements— 
in Italy and Ge . for example—have 
always been characterized by the conviction 
that international problems can be solved 
on a nationalistic basis. 

I am convinced that strong elements in 
the present right-wing forces of so-called 
anticommunism do not care whether the 
forces of communism are victorious abroad 
or not. By their votes you shall know them, 
and at least one of the chief congressional 
inquisitors—Senator JENNER—has voted con- 
sistently and invariably against each and 
every program of our Government designed 
to shore up the free world against the ram- 
pant forces of communism abroad, whether 
it was the Marshall plan, the mutual-secur- 
ity program, or the North Atlantic Military 
Alliance, And the rest of the inquisitors, 
these false anti-Communists, either followed 
the Jenner line, or voted grudgingly for the 
authorizations, while working actively 
against most of the appropriations needed to 
carry these programs to fruition. 

No, my friends; I am convinced that what 
these forces seek is power. And they seem 
to be well on the way to acquiring it. 

What disturbs me especially ls that the 
present awkward maneuvering by the ad- 
ministration, the current show of limited op- 
position to Senator McCarrny, is much more 
a guarded contest for power within the Re- 
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publican Party than an all-out struggle for 
principle. Appeasement and compromise are 
inevitable ingredients of this contest be- 
cause the chief concern of both factions 
is not a test of principle but a test of power. 

I wish with all my heart—and I have 
wished and hoped for many months now— 
that President Eisenhower would set prin- 
ciple above party and would take strong 
leadership of all the forces seeking to resist 
the fearful assault upon our liberties and 
our standards of political decency. If he 
will assume strong leadership, he will surely 
have the wholehearted support of many 
Democrats just as he had their support in 
the fight against the Bricker amendment. 

But conciliation, concession, and surrender 
have marked the course of events of the 
past year. Although a mild, implied, rebuke 
to Senator McCartHuy was delivered by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower last Wednesday, the Presi- 
dent raised no banners under which freedom- 
loving men and women could rally. One 
man—a brigadier general—was defended. 
But there was no tocsin of alarm, no call 
to arms, no inyocation of the principles of 
freedom and decency. z 

Instead there was a slap on the wrist and 
vague reference to vague principles of fair 
play, without specific reference to either the 
man or the methods threatening the very 
institutions of our society. 


In return, the man, Senator MCCARTHY, _ 


chose to test his strength by a direct attack 
on the President, by a declaration of deflance 
to even the general expressions of beneficence 
contained in the President's remarks. Here 
is a man and a force to be reckoneti with, 
and yet there seems to be none courageous 
enough in the administration to reckon 
with him. 

On the contrary, the President, while tak- 
ing mild and veiled cognizance of MCCARTHY, 
undertook to defend the administration's 
own tawdry trick of alleging that it had dis- 
missed 2,200 subversives from the Govern- 
ment service—an undertaking which has now 
been all but stripped down to its threadbare 
elements. The number of actual Commu- 
nists or real subverstves who have been found 
and dismissed, on the initiative of the pres- 
ent administration, is so small that thus far 
the administration has not dared to dis- 
close it, 

The object of the game which the admin- 
istration is playing seems to be not the de- 
feat of the ministry of fear now presiding 
over our country nor of the forces of Me- 
Carthyism, but the maintenance of unity of 
the Republican Party rather than of the 
Nation. All moves—including compro- 
mises—seem directed toward this end. 

Meanwhile the forces of darkness—the ir- 
rationals and anti-intellectuals—will con- 
tinue to press on, without halt or hindrance. 
They will persist in their onslaught against 
all the centers of resistance to their ad- 
vance—against all the strongholds of free 
thought, including, of course, the teaching 
profession—your profession. 

That has been and is the plain pattern 
of action of MCCARTHY, JENNER, VELDE, and 
their host of allies throughout our land. 

They know that to achieve their ends the 
schools must be brought under control and 
the educators intimidated. 

How much success has been achieved in 
these endeavors during the past 2 years, I 
cannot precisely measure. You can hear 
better witness than I. 

But I do know that the effect has been 
great. I do know that it will take time— 
a long time—to repair the ravages which 
have already been wrought even after we 
halt the further inroads of these freedom- 
fearing men—as I am sure we eventually 
shall, 

The teachers and educators of America 
bear in this matter a great responsibility. 
They must give battle. Each must be made 
aware that when the bell tolls it tolls, indeed. 
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for everyone. The teachers, the educators 
and the schools are the guardians of the 
future. But they are also on the firing line 
of the present. 

There is no storm cellar—no ivory tower 
in which safe refuge can be found from 
the present holocaust. It will not blow over 
unless we all venture out, together, 
oppose it. 

None of us has the right to shirk his re. 
sponsibility in this struggle. We dare n 
expect a Secretary Stevens or a Preside? 
Eisenhower—even if they were willing to join 
the battle, which is doubtful—we dare not 
expect any one individual to decide the 
struggle in favor of freedom, 

This 1s an obligation of all citizens—of al 
who love freedom. It is your obligation 3 
it is mine. It is the sacred charge of all- 

This threat will not pass unless we meet 
it head-on and overcome it. I have the ut- 
most faith that we will. But we must grasP 
the nettle firmly. We must not shrink from 
the thorns, 

The times are far out of joint. The crisis 
deepens with each passing week and mont. 
Yet I am sure that with all the devotion o 
which we are capable, and with the 
tible strength which love of freedom gives 
we can prevail. 

We will not be alone. The heroes of # 
of freedom’s battles will be with us on 
side. Let our arms be strong, our faith un- 
shakable, and we cannot fall. In the sacred 
name of freedom, we will surely win. 


America’s Human Resources 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HOMER FERGUSON 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STA 
Wednesday, March 10, 1954 


Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, J 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Rrecorp an 
dress entitled. “America’s Human et 
sources,” delivered by the Secretary 
Health, Education, and Welfare, the 
Honorable Oveta Culp Hobby, before th 
annual Philadelphia Bulletin Forum 
March 9, 1954. On that occasion, 
distinguished Vice President of the 
United States made the keynote re, 
marks, and I had the privilege of serv: 
on the panel. 2 

Mr. President, I commend this address 
to all Members of the Senate and to all 
others who read the CoNGressIoNė” 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Reco®™ 
as follows: 

America’s HUMAN Resources 1 
(By Oveta Culp Hobby, Secretary of Healt 
Education, and Welfare) 

Mr. Vice President, Mr. and Mrs. McLes™ 
distinguished guests, ladies, and gentleme™ 
our subject this evening is our nations! 
power—our strength as a nation. 

Strength in itself is not a virtue. Power 
in itself is neither a true test of a civil. 
tion nor a measurement of its worth. 
this all of us, I am sure, can agree. 

Two important concepts come first: 
the purposes and the use to which 
strength and that power are put; the 


e. 
thas 


1 Philadelphia Bulletin Forum, Academy of 
Music, Philadelphia, Pa., Mar. 9, 1954. 
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ona sources from which national strength 
ms, 

For, unless national power is directed to- 
Ward the ideals of freedom and justice, it 
is without virtue. And unless it is grounded 

a society where freedom and justice are 
the truths by which its members live, it has 
no worth. 

The United States is s broad and abun- 
dant land. Throughout our history—and 
Particularly during the years in which we 

ve come of age in the world—we have 
built up an industrial machine unmatched 

the history of human society. 

Our production of goods and services, our 
agricultural output, our system of commu- 
ications and transportation, and our fa- 
Cilities for education, meditat care, and the 
Cultural advancement of the Nation are truly 
awesome in their scope. 

Yet in spite of these manifest achieve- 
Ments of our society, there are strengths 
Which we lack and weaknesses which are 
Teadily discernible. They are strengths and 
Weaknesses which affect our primary source 
Of national power—our human resources. 

President Eisenhower in a recent speech 
Set forth his own concern and the concern 
Of his administration with our human re- 
Sources: i 

“We believe,” he said, “that the slum, the 
dutdated highway, the poor school system 
deficiencies in health protection, the loss of 
à job, and the fear of poverty in old age—in 
fact, any real injustice in the business of 
Uving—penalizes us all, And this adminis- 
tration is committed to help you prevent 
them.” 

Tonight I should like briefly to speak of 
Sertain of these faults in our country today. 

Mention them not in a spirit of alarmist 
Criticism but with full faith that they can 

corrected, and in the belief, which I'm 
Sure you share, that in working toward their 
flimination we shall be working toward a 
Still stronger America. 

On an average day in this country there 
are about 2 million potential workers who 
have been disabled for 7 months or more. 

This need not be. We possess the skills 
and the medical knowledge to restore a very 

at many, handicapped persons to inde- 

dence and self-reliance, 

Chronic or long-run illness also causes 
Many, many days of disability and jobless- 

Reliable estimates place at more than 

Million the number of persons who suffer 
from chronic diseases or long-term disable- 
ment because of accidents. 
erg a first step toward meeting this prob- 

m the Nation needs at least a quarter mil- 

m new hospital beds for patients with 

nic Ulnesses. 

Through their voluntary purchase of in- 

ance, over 90 million Americans now have 
Some protection against the financial risks 
Of hospitalization. Yet less than one-fifth 
at 'the Nation’s total expenditures—some 9 
illions annually—for private medical care 

now being paid by health insurance. 

Obviously it is high time that even further 
*Xpansion of voluntary, nongovernmental 
health insurance be stimulated. 

By now, everyone is aware of the national 

rtage of teachers and of classrooms, Our 
Ww, are literally bursting at the seams. 

© are depriving our children of at least 

.000 classrooms they need if they are to 
recelve a truly first-class education. 

Our school systems also have other prob- 

that have not received the public notice 
deserve. Listen to these two statistics. 

At present, only about half of the stu- 
dents in the fifth grade go on to be graduated 
ftom high school. And only about half cf 
those who enter college go on to graduate 
trom college. 

What is this enormous loss of potential 
fducated citizens, of potential skillet 
Workers, of potential technical specialists— 
Of potential military manpower, if you will— 
Costing the Nation? 
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Can we truly afford to pay the high price 
of incompleted public education? 

There is also room for much improvement 
in the social-security system. Millions of 
Americans are excluded from its coverage. 
The benefits paid are low in terms of today’s 
dollars. The dollars-per-month test that 
determines when a person is retired from 
regular employment is at present unduly 
restrictive. 

President Eisenhower is well aware of 
these serious national problems of health, 
education, and welfare. In the past few 
months he has submitted to Congress an 
impressive list of thoughtful legislative pro- 
posals designed to help meet these prob- 
lems—and to build a stronger America, 

To help improve the Nation's health, the 
President has made four major recommenda- 
tions: 

He urges that more disabled persons be 
restored to productive, useful lives—as many 
as shortages of professional manpower and 
treatment facilities will permit. 

He proposes to encourage—by amending 
the existing Hospital Survey and Construc- 
tion Act—the building of more chronic- 
disease hospitals, more nursing and con- 
valescent homes, more rehabilitation facili- 
ties, and more diagnostic and treatment cen- 
ters. These specialized facilities are badly 
needed for those patients who do not require 
the entire array of medical services available 
within the walls of the modern general hos- 
pital. 

He has suggested, furthermore, that one 
unified and simplified formula be adopted 


-for the various Federal grants to the States 


for health and welfare purposes. The Presi- 
dent intends to get greater value for every 
tax dollar invested in these essential Govern- 
ment services, and he also wants the States 
to be given more scope for their own initia- 
tive and judgment in operating these pro- 
grams. 

He has recommended Federal reinsurance 
to enable nongovernmental insurance or- 
ganizations to serve a larger proportion of 
our population and to expand the protection 
against medical expense which they offer 
their policyholders, . 

To help strengthen the Nation's schools, 
President Eisenhower has put forward three 
principal legislative proposals: 

He has asked Congress to authorize a con- 
tinuing committee of advisers on educa- 
tional matters to the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 

He has proposed that the Office of Educa- 
tion be authorized to cooperate with the 
work of research specialists in the State de- 
partments of education, in local school sys- 
tems, and in our universities and voluntary 
organizations—in much the same productive 
fashion, in fact, as the Public Health Service 
now assists in medical research. 

He has requested that Congress assist the 
States in calling conferences of their citizens 
to discuss and decide what improvements 
they want made in their schools, as a pre- 
liminary to a White House conference on 
education. y 

To improve further our already sound 
social security system, President Eisenhower 
has made several specific recommendations: 

He would extend the protection of old-age 
and survivors insurance until it covers at 
least 9 out of 10 civillan jobs. 

He also favors permitting retired workers 
to earn more and still receive their retire- 
ment payments, and he would raise the 
monthly benefit payments for all present 
and future recipients. 

Such are, in very brief form, the major 
legislative recommendations of the Eisen- 
hower administration’ with respect to 
health, education, and welfare. 

These proposals were developed during the 
past year with the advice and counsel of 
many interested citizens from all parts of 
the country and from many walks of Ute. 
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It is our hope that in the weeks and 
months ahead these carefully worked out 
proposals for social progress—designed to 
buiid a stronger and better America—will be 
widely discussed and ‘appraised. 

These proposals constitute a program that, 
in my judgment, fits the times and. meets 
the needs of our people. 

They will help pave the way toward a 
better life for the individual American. 
And let us not forget that the essential aim 
of a democratic society is to accomplish that 
purpose. 

This is our American objective. This Is 
our practical ideal, 

It is from the practice of this ideal that 
we draw our strength, and it is toward the 
realization of this objective on behalf of free- 
men that we must dedicate the strength that 

ours. 


Employment Security Administrative 
Financial Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 10, 1954 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the Senators from Rhode Island 
(Mr. Green and Mr. Pastore], who are 
out of the country on official business, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a most 
able and comprehensive statement on 
the Employment Security Administra- 
tive Financial Act, submitted by Hon. 
Dennis J. Roberts, Governor of the State 
of Rhode Island, on March 10, 1954. 
The statement deals with House bill 5173 
and Senate bill 710. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: $ 


EMPLOYMENT SECURITY ADMINISTRATIVE 
FINANCIAL Act, H. R, 5173 


(By Hon. Dennis J. Roberts, Governor of 
the State of Rhode Island) 


The critical condition of the employment 
security program in Rhode Island has 
prompted me to appear before you to present 
objections to the loan provision of bill H. R. 
5173, commonly known as the Reed bill, 
and to support instead the principle of rein- 
surance contained in the bill S. 710 intro- 
duced by Senators GREEN and PASTORE. 

The solvency is basic to the Employment 
Security program both the President and 
Secretary of Labor Mitchell have recognized 
in their recently prepared statements. They 
have both stressed the need for protecting 
the solvency of State funds. The reason- 
ing of the Federal administration leads them 
inevitably to a position supporting Rhode 
Island in the reinsurance issue which stated 
simply is that a State unemployment insur- 
ance system can be assured of solvency only 
when provision is made for outright Fed- 
eral grants in emergency situations. 

The threatened insolvency of the Rhode 
Island unemployment insurance reserve 
fund led us to be the first State to conduct 
in 1950 a comprehensive study, Benefit 
Financing and Solvency of the Employment 
Security Fund. This study was conducted 
to determine why the benefit expenditures 
were excessively high in Rhode Island and 
what specific factors were responsible for 
this situation. We attempted to work out 
an estimate of what our benefit obligations 
would be in the future and the fund re- 
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serves we would require over an entire busi- 
ness cycle. In other words, what tax rates 
would. be required to finance our program 
over such a period. 

The results of that study clearly indicate 
. that the provisions of the Reed bill, with 
respect to repayable loans, would offer no 
solution to Rhode Island’s problem of po- 
tential insolvency, but rather would aggra- 
vate the conditions causing the insolvency. 

A basic provision contained in the Reed 
bill causes particular concern in Rhode Is- 
land, namely the provision for recovery of 
the loans made to States by raising the em- 
ployer tax above the 2.7 percent level. 

Under the Reed bill the total real tax on 
employers over a period of years could con- 
celvably rise to 4½ percent of payrolls. The 
result of this excessively high tax rate would 
literally force our industry to relocate in 
other States offering more favorable rates 
and new industry would be discouraged from 
locating in Rhode Island. This condition 
would eventually increase unémployment and 
benefit expenditures and decrease taxable 
payrolls and the dollar yield of employer con- 
tributions. 

Rhode Island's attorney general has al- 
ready ruled that the acceptance of aid of 
this character, whether it be termed a repay- 
able loan or an advance, would be in viola- 
tion of the State's constitution. Even if 
such a ruling had not been made, Rhode 
Island could not in good conscience accept 
such aid in the full knowledge that it would 
foster industrial attrition, discourage in- 
dustrial replenishment, and ultimately re- 
sult in the economic deterioration of the 
State. 

However, an outright grant would not en- 
tail any such disadvantages, but rather 
would permit the continued operation of in- 
ternal forces that stimulate economic growth. 

That the Federal Government should as- 
sume some measure of responsibility for the 
solvency of State funds is entirely consist- 
ent with the recent proposals of President 
Eisenhower who has implied such a responsi- 
bility in recommending to the States an ex- 
tension of benefits to protect the country 
against an economic recession. If the ad- 
ministration deems it necessary to make 
such a recommendation to the States, the 
Federal Government must assume the re- 
sponsibility for underwriting State funds to 
assure their solvency. 

Rhode Island is frequently cited as an 
example of the need for immediate legisla- 
tion by the Congress to forestall insolvency 
of the unemployment program in any in- 
dividual State. It has been implied upon 
occasion that Rhode Island's financial plight 
may be attributed to liberality, or improvi- 
dent administration. These implications are 
unwarranted and have been made by peo- 
ple unfamiliar with the State, its benefit 
provisions and its economy. 

Neither in its benefit rate nor in Its dura- 
tion of benefits is the Rhode Island law un- 
usually liberal. There are 29 States whose 
maximum benefit rates constitute a higher 
percentage of the average weekly wage than 
is the case in Rhode Island. Seventeen 
States have maximum weekly benefit rates 
of $30 or more, while 14 States have maxi- 
mums ot from $26 to $28 per week. Thirty- 
one States, therefore, have current maxi- 
mums above the Rhode Island maximum of 
#25. This, incidentally, is exclusive of de- 
pendent's allowances which are paid by nine 
States, each of which has a higher basic 
maximum rate than Rhode Island. 

It we use duration rather than benent 
rate as a measure of the adequacy of an un- 
employment-insurance system, the provi- 
sions of the Rhode Island law are even more 
inadequate in this respect. The percentage 
of claimants eligible for the maximum dura- 
tion in Rhode Island is less than the per- 
centage eligible in 48 other Jurisdictions. 
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Rhode Island has recognized that it could 
not afford undue liberality and has made 
positive efforts to strengthen its program 
where needed, such as in requiring higher 
earnings and greater attachment to the labor 
market as conditions for drawing benefits. 

At the last session of the general assem- 
bly a new minimum-earnings requirement 
was enacted which placed Rhode Island 
among the States with the most restrictive 
qualifying provisions. In addition, the dis- 
qualifying provisions of the act, with ref- 
erence to reasons for separation from work 
and availability for work, were strengthened, 
Therefore, it is not Mberality which causes 
our problem. 

There is a natural limit to how much 
more the program can be tightened either 
in its provisions or administration before 
it becomes unduly cramped and restricted 
in providing wage-loss offsets, thus defeat- 
ing the very purpose for which it was estab- 
lished. Moreover, even if Rhode Island were 
to curtail beyond any other State, it would 
not solve its financial problem. 

The maintenance of a sound unemploy- 
ment-compensation program requires con- 
stant vigilance. The enactment of a reso- 
lution establishing a study commission is 
but another indication of the awareness of 
the Rhode Island General Assembly of this 
basic premise. 

All studies conducted have revealed beyond 
all doubt that the cause of Rhode Island’s 
high benefit costs lies wholly in the nature 
of its economy—an economy which is marked 
by a high degree of industrialization with 
such a concentration in unstable and sea- 
sonal industries that a high percentage of 
insured unemployment is inevitable. Aver- 
age insured unemployment as a percentage 
of insured labor force has been almost 8 
percent (7.88) in Rhode Island in the period 
1947-53, as compared with a United States 
average of less than 4 percent (3.94) during 
the same period, 

Rhode Island is one of the most highly 
industrialized States in the Nation. Its lack 
of natural resources and its limited agricul- 
ture inevitably force it to rely primarily on 
manufacturing. This is further aggravated 
by the fact that 70 percent of its manufac- 
turing employment is in the less stable light 
consumer goods industries. Its major indus- 
tries are textiles, jewelry manufacture, and 
machinery manufacture. 

The worldwide decline In textile employ- 
ment is further aggravated in Rhode Island 
by the migration of many plants to the 
southern States under the inducement of 
cheaper electric power, lower wage rates, 
abatement of property taxes. In addition, 
employer tax rates for unemployment com- 
pensation are less in those States than the 
maximum of 2.7 percent which has been the 
established rate in Rhode Island since 1949. 
Textiles manufacture comprised 45 percent 
of all manufacturing employment in Rhode 
Island In 1950. It currently comprises only 
29 percent, representing a permanent loss of 
31,000 jobs. 

The production of costume jewelry, which 
represents over 16 percent of manufacturing 
employment, is inherently seasonal in na- 
ture, since it depends so largely on the 
prevailing dress fashions of the moment. 

The cost of paying benefits to workers in 
the textile and jewelry industrics in the fis- 
cal year of 1952 represented 5.31 percent of 
the taxable payrolls of these industries, 
while their contributions amounted to only 
2.7 percent. 

Recognizing that the real solution of our 
dilemma lay in the need for a more balanced 
and more diversified economy, the Rhode 
Island Legislature, at my suggestion, estab- 
lished a State development council charged 
with the responsibility of aiding the expan- 
sion of old industry and the attracting of 
new industry into the State. 
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We must, however, recognize that while 
this program is the real answer to our prob - 
lem and will eventually achieve our objec” 
tives, it is necessarily a long-range plan. 
the meantime, misfortune could strike us 
and thus, in the absence of proper safe 
guards, do irreparable damage to Rnode 
Island and the whole unemployment com“ 
pensation system nationwide. 

Though it is our position that our need 
for Federal reinsurance is of tem 
duration, the nature of this need is of suc? 
extreme acuteness that immediate action 18 
required, 

Even if Rhode Island's need to rely on 
Federal reinsurance is of short duration. we 
are fearful that another State, domina 
by a single industry which abruptly declines 
might find itself faced with a similar n 
in the future. Already there are five other 
States whose economic conditions are bring“ 
ing them close to a vulnerable point. 

For these reasons it is apparent that the 
assumption by the Federal Government of 
some measure of responsibility for the 
solvency of State funds is entirely consist” 
ent with the nature of the country's econ” 
omy wherein State boundaries are no barrier 
to the free flow of goods and where charac" 
teristically a product consumed throughout 
the Nation is produced only in a few States, 
the State thus having no means of control- 
ling the demand for goods which support it 
industries. 

A principle analogous to Federal rein- 
surance is already applied in the disbursing 
of Federal funds for administration of the 
State employment security programs. 
These funds are provided by a tax of 0 
percent on covered payrolls, but the amoun 
allocated to the various States is determin 
by their needs rather than by the amount 
contributed by their industry to this f 

There are now approximately 18 to 
States who face insolvency each year in ad- 
ministrative funds, since the tax paid VY 
their employers to the Federal Government 
is insufficient to cover the costs of admin- 
istering their State program. These States 
receive an outright grant from the Federal 
Government each year which in effect cov“ 
ers the difference between the taxes col“ 
lected and the funds needed for administra” 
tion, Therefore, it is not inconsistent 
extend this principle of outright grants of 
provide the means to Insure the adequacy 
reserves for the payment of benefits to 
unemployed. 

It is worth noting that the Federal ad- 
ministration regards as important to the 
national welfare the establishment on a na, 
tionwide basis of a benefit rate equaling 
to 67 percent of average wages. This is t 
ticularly significant in view of the fact tna 
in past hearings on the Federal reinsuranet 
issue, opponents of this device have argu 
that the solution to Rhode Island's solven! 
problem lay either in raising the tax, which 
as we have shown elsewhere would be dis- 
astrous to our industry, or in redueing ben 
efit amounts and duration. 

Rhode Island has argued that such re 
duction would nullify the beneficial effet 
that our unemployment Insurance syst’ 
has upon our economy. Rhode Island P 
also argued that the economic disaster whi E 
such action might provoke in Rhode Isia 5 
would weaken the national economy. No 
the Federal administration comes forward 
with a virtual endorsement of the position 
consistently held by Rhode Island, $ 

The national administration has sU% 
gested raising the Rhode Island maxim 
benefit rate to either $38 or $42 per week 
It also suggested that uniform duration 
26 weeks be extended to all claiman 
Either of these combination of provision 
would increase benefit outlays by more 


1 percent of taxable payrolls, or an average 


of $6 million per year. The amount ot the 
excess over this figure that such provis! 
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Would cost cannot be readily determined, but 
it would be substantial particularly if the 
benefit rate were to be used. 

In any event the burden of a 1 percent in- 
ease in benefit expenditures would be 
Palpably unbearable in view of the already 
high rate of expenditures imposed by our 
tconomy. 

The position of the Federal administration 
that purchasing power must be maintained 
àt a high level is also consistent with Rhode 

and'’s position that the imposition of an 
employer tax in excess of 2.7 percent is un- 

listic in the extreme. It must be recog- 

that an emergency condition exists 
man adequate unemployment insurance 
tem cannot be maintained by a 2.7 per- 
t tax. When such a situation develops, 
a given State, Federal action is clearly 
ed for. 

It seems certain that anyone who accepts 

basic tenets of the Federal administra- 
tion in this matter must find himself in 
zomplete agreement with the proponents of 
Pederal reinsurance. 

We strongly urge, therefore, that in con- 

ring the Reed bill you delete the provi- 

n calling for repayable loans and substi- 

te therefor a provision making available 
Pederal grants to distressed States. 


Statehood for Hawaii 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


à OF TENNESSEE 
N THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 10, 1954 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 
tnanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
fntitied “Statehood Debate,” published 
5 in Knoxville News-Sentinel of March 
J 4. 
There being no objection, the editorial 
ws ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 

follows: 

STATEHOOD DEBATE 


Ry was appropriate that a westerner, Sena- 
er Connox, Republican, Oregon, should 
Sena the debate for Hawaii statehood in the 
ta te, for westerners know best the handi- 
Ds of liying in a territory under the thumbs 
Washington. Many of them remember it 
Psonally, for the last State came into the 
uon only 42 years ago. 
Senator Cornon pointed out that Hawail 
pets every test for statehood, which indeed 
does, 
wit has a sound and prosperous economy 
bep ch pays more Federal taxes than a num- 
ire Of existing States. Its people, of all races, 
NS thoroughly American in outlook and in 
vent. and have a high level of education as 
thet as income. They have demonstrated 
ir patriotism in peace and in war. 
— able delegate to Congress and its 
Deg elected officials demonstrate that the 
a Ple it would send to a Congress would be 
Credit to that assemblage and to the Nation. 
yUBfortunately, the bitter opposition to 
gett statehood on the part of a few Sena- 
ta indicates the debate will be long and 
Whe, at times descend to an absurd level, 
ene Senator James EasTLAND, Democrat, 
lasippi, has attempted to put it already. 
ag tends of Hawaii have ample evidence to 
ta Mr. Easttanp's Red bogey charges. The 
about Hawaii have been investigated 
be thoroughly, by committees of Congress it- 
ing that there can be no misunderstanding 
u no confusion on the part of anyone who 
Willing to consider them. 
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Hawaii's case, like Alaska's is the same as 
that of all the other States who served their 
apprenticeship as territories. It deserves the 
same consideration, and statehood is the only 
decision justice will permit. 


A Program for Prosperity 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER FERGUSON 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 10, 1954 


Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
entitled “A Program for Prosperity,” 
which was delivered by Dr. Arthur F. 
Burns, Chairman of the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers, before the annual Phila- 
delphia Bulletin Forum, on March 9, 
1954. On that occasion the distin- 
guished Vice President made the keynote 
remarks, and I had the privilege of serv- 
ing on the panel. I think Dr. Burns’ ad- 
dress is worthy of reading by all Mem- 
bers of the Senate, as well as by all other 
persons who read the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A PROGRAM FOR PROSPERITY 


(Address by Dr. Arthur F. Burns, Chairman 
of the Council of Economic Advisers, de- 
livered at the Philadelphia Bulletin Forum, 
Tuesday evening, March 9, 1954) 

A period of economic readjustment such 
as our country has been experiencing in 
recent months inevitably raises questions in 
the minds of thoughtful people. Many are 
asking: How sound is our economy? Are 
economic conditions likely to improve in the 
months and years ahead? What is the Goy- 
ernment doing to bolster prosperity? And 
what actions does it propose to take in the 
future? These questions call for full and 
forthright examination. In the time at my 

I cannot do justice to them, but I 
shall at least try to shed a little light on the 
issues that are repeatedly being raised in 
our homes, farms, and shops. 

Let me say, first of all, that economic 
activity, taken in the aggregate, has declined 
since last July and that unemployment has 
developed in different localities. The Nation, 
taken as a whole, nevertheless, continues to 
enjoy a high degree of prosperity. The dol- 
lar value of the output of all goods and serv- 
ices is only 3 percent less than in the all- 
time record quarter of 1953. The decline of 
personal incomes has been even smaller. The 
volume of purchasing by consumers and by 
Government is close to recent peak levels. 
So, too, are the expenditures of business 
firms for new plant, machinery, and equip- 
ment. Businessmen, however, are no longer 
spending substantial sums on additions to 
their inventories as they did 6 or 9 months 
earlier. Indeed, business sales are now out- 
running production. In the process inven- 
tories are being brought into better aline- 
ment with current sales and a foundation 
is being laid for a new economic advance. 

Some students believe that what is now 
happening in our economy is much more 
serious than an inventory readjustment. 
These men point particularly to the high 
rate of capital outlays in recent years and 
to the projected decline of defense spending 
by the Federal Government. The art of 
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business forecasting is highly imperfect and 
I cannot assert that these analysts are wrong, 
However, I know of little definite evidence 
to support their pessimistic forebodings. 
Current surveys indicate that businessmen, 
who are closely watching the outlook for 
their individual firms, generally expect to 
sell as much or more in the next fpw months 
than a year ago. Stock prices, which re- 
fiect the prevailing state of business senti- 
ment, are appreciably higher today than last 
July, when business was at its peak, Com- 
modity prices, on the average, have remained 
virtually unchanged since then. The pri- 
vately held money supply is larger. Business 
failures have declined in the last 2 or 3 
months; while contracts for construction, 
which have been consistently high, have 
recently risen further, In view of these and 
related developments, it seems reasonable 
to expect that our economy will weather its 
present diticulties successfully and that the 
economic advance of our Nation will soon 
be resumed. 

The Government is sometimes pictured as 
the arbiter of the economic fate of its citi- 
zens. This view greatly exaggerates the 
power of Government over our lives. The 
Government can, however, create an envi- 
ronment. that is favorable to enterprise and 
innovation, and it is upon these activities 
that the living standards of a people ulti- 
mately rest. The Government can also pro- 
tect the economy from the shock of read- 
justments that, from time to time, are un- 
avoldable in a free society. 

Thus, beginning last May, the Government 
took steps to make credit more readily avail- 
able to businessmen, to prospective home 
owners, to farmers, and to consumers. Be- 
ginning this January, the Government re- 
duced the income tax payable by most fami- 
lies by approximately 10 percent, and thus 
significantly increased the spending power 
of consumers. Beginning this January the 
Government also dropped the excess-profits 
tax, and thus strengthened both the will 
and the power of business firms to create 
new jobs. 

In addition to these measures the Presi- 
dent has submitted a far-reaching program 
to promote prosperity and to strengthen the 
resistance of our economy to deflationary 
tendencies. This program calis for the fol- 
lowing major actions: 

First, extension of unemployment insur- 
ance to millions who at present lack this 
protection, as well as any increase in the 
amount and duration of unemployment 
benefits; so that wage earners may face the 
future with a greater sense of security. 

Second, broadening the coverage of old- 
age and survivors insurance, as well as in- 
crease in the benefits paid; so that the eco- 
nomic handicaps of old age may be reduced. 

Third, Improvement in the credit facilities 
available to homeowners; so that individuals 
in low- and middle-income brackets might 
find it easier to purchase a new home or 
remodel or repair the old one. 

Fourth, rehabilitation of declining neigh- 
borhoods in our cities; so that urban blight 
may be arrested and slum areas restored to 
a state of civic decency. 

Fifth, the strengthening and improvement 
of our highway system; so that traffic con- 
gestion may be reduced and new opportuni- 
tles opened up for both living and working. 

Sixth, Improvement in the planning of 
public works; so that a shelf of useful proj- 
ects would be available for prompt expansion 
of public construction, if private economic 
activity fell off seriously. 

Seventh, relief to millions of families that 
suffer hardship under present income-tax 
laws; so that the burden of taxation may be 
distributed more equitably among the people. 

Eighth, permission to business firms to de- 
preciate newly acquired investment goods at 
a faster rate in early rather than in later 
years; so that industry may take fuller ad- 
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vantage of the advances of modern tech- 
nology and the growth of mass markets. 

Ninth, partial elimination of the present 
double tax on corporate dividends; so that 
business firms may rely less on debt and 
more on equity capital while the ownership 
ef corporations becomes diffused more 
widely. > 

Tenth, a gradual transition from the 
present rigid price supports for agricultural 
products to flexible supports, so that both 
the domestic and foreign markets for our 
agriculture may be expanded. 

Eleventh, a gradual reduction of existing 
obstacles to international commerce; so that 
the flow of commodities and capital, between 
friendly nations may be increased, to every- 
one’s advantage. 

Twelfth, an extension of the President's 
authority to control the terms of govern- 
mentally insured loans and mortgages; so 
that the ability of our economy to resist 
either depressive or inflationary influences 
may be increased. 

These, in broad outline, are the principal 
parts of the President's economic program. 
The program is bullt on the principle that 
economic welfare requires an expanding na- 
tional income, distributed widely among the 
people, and realized in a dollar of stable pur- 
chasing power. In recent weeks a debate 
has been raging whether governmental policy 
should be directed to increasing production 
or increasing consumption, 

This is a debate over a false issue. To 
attain widespread prosperity, it is not 
enough, as some honest men believe, to in- 
crease the rewards of factory workers or 
farmers. Nor is it enough, as others believe, 
to increase the rewards of investors. The 
problem facing our country is not whether 
to Increase production or consumption, but 
how to increase both production and con- 
sumption at a rapid rate. 

It is the considered view of this adminis- 
tration that progress can be best promoted 
by fostering competitive enterprise, by 
strengthening economic incentives, by help- 
Ing to provide a floor of security for the 
individual, by protecting the stability of the 
dollar, and by helping to maintain employ- 
ment at a high level. That is what the 
President's economic program, including the 
widely discussed tax proposals is designed 
to do. 

We live in an uncertain world and mem- 
ories of the catatrophic thirties are still with 
us. Happily these memories are receding 
as we become increasingly aware of the pow- 
erful forces of growth that have been gath- 
ering strength in our midst—such as the 
upsurge of population, the onrush of tech- 
nology, the rapid obsolescence of industrial 
plant and equipment, the widening of the 
middle class, the expansion of home owner- 
ship, the development of mass markets for 
numerous consumer goods, and the resur- 
gence of the world economy outside the 
Iron Curtain. The threat of depression has 
not been eliminated, but it has been signif- 
cantly reduced by the many safeguards that 
Government has built in recent years against 
depression, others have been bulit by busi- 
ness enterprise; and the Congress is now 
considering legislation that will further 
strengthen the forces of economic stability. 

It is well to recognize that there are bound 
to be pauses in the growth of our economy 
as businessmen find it necessary, from time 
to time, to bring their tools or inventories 
into adjustment with their sales. It is well 
to recognize also that an inventory adjust- 
ment is capable of spreading to other cate- 
gories of expenditure. For this reason the 
course of economic activity and the status 
of business planning are being watched very 
closely by the Government. The President 
has repeatedly stated that the Federal Gov- 
ernment will use every weapon at its dis- 
posal to protect the American people from 
a serious decline in economic activity. This 
promise will be fulfilled, 
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Address by Sam Ahkeah, Chairman, 
Navaho Indian Tribal Council, Before 
Albuquerque, N. Mex., Rotary Club 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLINTON P. ANDERSON 
OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 10, 1954 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, on 
March 4, 1954, I was fortunate enough 
to be in Albuquerque, N. Mex., and to 
hear Mr. Sam Ahkeah, chairman of the 
Navaho Indian Tribal Council, speak to 
the Rotary Club in Albuquerque about 
some of the problems of the Navaho peo- 
ple. I was very much impressed by Mr. 
Ahkeah's speech and recommend that it 
be read by all Members of Congress and 
by citizens everywhere. I ask unanimous 
consent to have the speech, together with 
a short biographical sketch of Mr. 
Ahkeah, printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
and biographical sketch were ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Appress BY SAM AHKEAH TO ALBUQUERQUE 
Rotary OLUB 

Gentlemen, your kindness in inviting me 
here to speak to you today is a great honor, 
and one which I shall long remember. Most 
of you, if not all of you, are residents of the 
State of New Mexico, and I might say that a 
good part of the citizens of your State are 
themselves Navahos, so I do not feel that I 
am among strangers today. 

I have been quoted and misquoted in your 
newspapers so much lately that I am sure 
some of you do not know what to expect of 
me. I am sorry that I do not know the Eng- 
lish language well enough to make myself 
perfectly clear, and thus avoid the embar- 
rassment of being quoted as saying things 
that I would never be quoted as saying if I 
were speaking in my own language. Unfor- 
tunately I must think very hard to make 
myself clear in English, despite the fact that 
it has been spoken for a century in New 
Mexico, and as you well know, your ances- 
tors share the responsibility for the fact that 
I do not know it better, If I had had ade- 
quate opportunities for education when I 
was a small boy, as your sons and daughters 
have today, I would not have to read my 
speech to you. I read it because, in this way, 
I feel that I can make myself clear and avoid 
misunderstanding. . 

I believe that the majority of you gentle- 
men have some understanding of the prob- 
lems of my people. You have no doubt read 
or heard that some 14,000, or roughly one- 
half, of our school-age children have no 
chance to attend school even if they want to 
do so. There are no schoolhouses for them. 
You know that the incidence of tuberculosis 
among the Navaho is greater today than it 
was among your people a half century ago, 
and it is Just in recent years that any great 
strides are being made toward providing 
medical treatment for these unfortunate 
people of mine. If you have ever seen babies 
whose eyes burn with fever, skinny to the 
point where their skins seem to be stretched 
tight over their bones, or young people who 
should be starting out on a happy productive 
lite coughing and sick, or old people whose 
lives are ending in misery, then you will un- 
derstand tuberculosis and the tragedy and 
suffering it brings. If you can remember 
these things as they occurred among your 
people 50 years ago, then you can understand 
our concern about conquering this disease 
among my people. If you see our babies, 
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wasted by diarrhea that could have been pre 
vented by education or cured if we had ade* 
quate roads over which to take them to med! 
cal aid, you would understand our vital con- 
cern in reaching the objectives of unlversel 
education, adequate health care and roa 
and our treatment of these mat ters as eme!” 
gencies, They go hand in hand, and if on 
is weak, then the others must suffer, too: 

When Secretary of the Interior Krug pub” 
lished his report on my people and theif 
problems he was fully aware of the needs 
the Navaho. It was on the basis of th 
needs that a program, the so-called Navab? 
Hopi Long Range Rehabilitation Act, was de- 
veloped and enacted into law by the on 
gress in 1950, authorizing the expenditure 
888,570,000 over a 10-year period to provid® 
certain basic needs for the Navaho-H 
Tribes, We have appreciated the symp* 
thetic intent of Congress in adopting 
legislation, and we appreciate their gen 
osity in providing a total of $34,310,230 
date with which to carry out the pro 
especially the $16,613,800 so far appropriated 
for education, the $4,578,000 for roads, and 
the $2,712,300 for health. : 

In addition to the appropriation ber 
schools, roads, and medical, we have recei¥@" 
over $2 million for irrigation, another $2 
lion for soil conservation, and nearly $2 mil 
lion as a revolving loan fund. We deeply 4 
preciate this recognition of our problems. 

However, we feel that the urgency of our 
needs in all of these cardinal respects 1s not 
adequately reflected in the rapidity wit? 
which necessary funds are appropriated. — 
spite advances over the past 10 years, the f of 
remains that 14,000—or roughly one-half of 
our school-age children—still remain out 
school, and that is no joke. It means tha 
if future generations of this Nation's eiten 
a large percentage of one particular min ad 
group will grow up without the tools on 
skills they require to rise above reservatl’, 
living or menial labor in some carrot fle 
Some of these people who will be picking si 
rots in the daytime and carousing in the 
leys at night will be people who, with educ®” 
tion, might have been capable of better co 
tributions to the State and the Nation of 
technicians, doctors, or lawyers, Some 
them will swell your relief rollis in the futur, 
and some will keep tuberculosis alive in 10 
communities when it should be as dead 
witches and dragons among you. We pea 
some of the blame for not progressing tastes. 
and fitting more smoothly into your society 
but the State, the Nation, and the commung 
ties in which we live and trade also bear ther 
full measure of responsibility. We are 1 750 
man beings and we are citizens of the Un! 
States, at least officially and legally. We neu 
your help in conveying to Congress an accu 
rate understanding of our total problem 
and we need your continuing support 4. 
sympathy in getting the necessary appro’ 
tions for social and economic developmë” s 
as well as your understanding for the uf 
ance and protection of my people in yore 
communities. True, we do not always be?’ 
ourselves properly, but if you will work of 
ward making us one of you in every sense 
the word and adopt a policy of treating 90. 
as such, we will soon act and live as you 3 

I once spoke to the Indian Council Fire io 
Chicago, and later to a group of Gallup on 
vens, to the effect that I have seen sere 
far-reaching revolutions in my time. I net 
seen my people move from a Navaho WY "g 
life, based on livestock and barter, throug® 
transition period in which they were intros 
duced to a wage economy, to the thresh 
of the new way of life they are entering upon 
today, and I repeat, I am not an old ment 
In many senses, we have moved in the py 
span of 15 or 20 years through as meee 
stages of development as your people - 
through in centuries. No such rapid tra, 
sition can possibly be smooth, but I 
every confidence that my people can pe- 
will successfully make the transition, to 
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me respected American citizens like your- 
tlves and your children some day soon. And 
do no small degree the smoothness and ra- 
|| Pldity of the transition will depend upon 
bur interest, your help, and your under- 
| tanding support as our fellow citizens. 
||. As you know, we officially supported the 
* intment of Glenn Emmons, of Gallup, 
Mex, as the new Commissioner of Indian 
airs: We did so because if any candidate 
lor that office knows our problems, it is this 
| who has spent 30 years or more among 
| u. He has our every confidence, and we 
terday adopted a resolution in the tribal 
cil assuring him of our support for any 
Measures he may take in our behalf toward 
“lution of our educational problems. We 
have every confidence in the quality and 
|| *btlity of the men he has chosen as our new 
| {vaho superintendent and as the director 
t the new Gallup area office, just as we had 
confidence in Mr. Harper and his staff, 
| a will continue to have every confidence 
his continuing support in his new job in 
the Indian Office. And we will support and 
closely and harmoniously with our new 
ers, Warren Spaulding and Wade Head. 
But we still lean heavily on you for your 
‘Ontinuing understanding and support, gen- 
en. Can we count on you? My people 
| Youd be very happy if they could be assured 
| t your support. 
|, Thank you again for your invitation and 
tor this opportunity to speak to you. 


— 


——— Scrren or Mr. Sam Ankran, 
CHAIRMAN, NAVAJO TRIBAL COUNCIL 


Sam Ahkeah is a man of uncertain age 
we may have been born in the year 1896, 
Contracted tuberculosis at a young age 
be hardly expected to grow to maturity, but 
lived to do the hardest physical labor on 
hes, in mines, and on road and construc- 
tion jobs. Although he had little formal 
giucation to fit him for large responsibility 
Public affairs, he had other preparation 
‘ually valuable—an acquired practical wis- 
tom and straightness in managing his own 
family affairs, and a tenacity which leads 
S; to work at any subject until he comes 
fee about it. When time grew 
for his people his voice was the voice of 
otest they heeded. 

At the age of 8 years, Ahkeah entered 
Naben at Fort Lewis, Colo., and remained 
ty Te for 4 years, until the school was closed 
à the Indians; then he went to a new school 
i Shiprock, Ariz., remaining 4 years more. 

Was when he entered school that he ac- 
Wired the name Ahkeah. from “Ashkii la,” 
weaning “Why, it's a boy.“ Sam was added. 
hag sent home from school because he 

contracted tuberculosis. These 8 years 
“Nctuded his formal education. 

White recovering his health, Ahkeah 

perked as an interpreter and at odd jobs, 


He carefully saved and in- 
in a farm near his birthplace. Un- 
his management, the farm prospered. 
a period of 18 years Ahkeah 
ea as general foreman over Navaho work- 
— the Mesa Verde National Park, and 
as a handy man, plumber, painter, 
Maon, blasting expert, and interpreter, 
here he made good wages and managed 
ti money well. Here he met the Navaho 
he married. 
Gn 1941, Sam Ahkeah was in his middle 
8 well to do by his standards, 
tilg gh little more than a day laborer. That 
ht have been his status to the end if the 
tess tock-reduction program had not opened 
doors of opportunity. When the pro- 
tram was initiated on the Navaho Reserva- 
Ahkeah campaigned against it, and 
ie d. Chosen by the tribe to carry its pro- 
han, < Washington. This was the first of 
da, trips and marked his transition from 
7 laborer and jack-of-all-trades to leader. 
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In a report to the Navaho people, Ahkeah a restricted life on the reservations and have 


Office in 1942 and was elected asymbol of good faith on both sides and see 
as vice chairman, and in the next election, no reason for the United States to break the 
in 1946, he ran against the long-time chair- oldest and best kept treaty in its history. 


Ahkeah initiated 22 successfully operating Some people in Congress think the whole 
tribal enterprises, and others are in the treaty is sort of silly. One of them is Senator 
process of organization. Tribal government Hvuou Burt xn, chairman of the Senate Lands 
has been streamlined to make handling of Committee. He has introduced a bill to end 
affairs more efficient, and a revolving loan Federal supervision in 10 areas of the country 
fund has been established. ’ as part of a program to grant full citizenship 

Mr. Ahkeah has grown in his ability to to the Indians. He wants to get rid of the 
cope with large problems. Although he often New York treaty with a lump-sum settlement 
considers transactions which total into the in cash. 
millions, Ahkeah never forgets that $1 mil- But the Indians will have none of it. Asa 
lion is but an accumulation of pennies. His part of the earliest confederacy on American 
first consideration is always what is best for soll they insist that the treaty was made in 
the Navaho people. His two permanent plans good faith on both sides and was to run for- 
for Navaho progress—Navaho enterprises and ever. So why in a mere 170 years should 
Navaho education—are based on the princi- there be talk of ending it for convenience in 
ples of protection of Navaho interests and bookkeeping? 
improvement of Navaho welfare. The Senate bill compromises by setting up 

Mr. Ahkeah’s strength as a leader traces the cash offer subject to any later acceptance. 
back to his own training as a boy. He was But, Uncle Sam, you'd better load up the old 
chosen by his greatuncle, a tribal historian, covered wagon and get around to the reserva- 
to receive instruction in the history of the tion with those bolts of cotton this spring. It 
people, to carry on to later generations. He isn't the money, it’s the principle. If there 
learned reverence for his beliefs and legends are those left in this uneasy world who want 
of his people and tolerance and kindliness, to live up to a treaty, let's not discourage 
and he forgot none of it. them. 

Under Ahkeah, the Navahos have set their 
faces toward fine goals. The boy from the 


hogan is showing them that the way to 2 

progress is to do things for themselves, A Man To Run a River 
Sam Ahkeah, the recipient of the 1953 

Indian Achievement Award, was the second EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Navaho to be so honored. Heading the larg- or 

est tribe in the country, his accomplishments, HON ESTES KEF AUVER 


by comparison with present-day standards. 
are said to rank with those of the greatest 
of Indian chiefs. 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 10, 1954 


Mr, KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor an editorial 
entitled “A Man To Run a River,” pub- 

or lished in the New York Times of March 

5, 1954. It deals with the work of Gor- 

HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN don R. Clapp, Chairman of the Tennes- 
OF NEW YORK see Valley Authority. 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES There being no objection, the editorial 

Wednesday, March 10, 1954 was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


Mr. LEHMAN, Mr. President, I ask follows: 1 S 
unanimous consent that an editorial ap- = TORUNA 


Gordon R. Clapp has been Chairman of 
pearing in the February 4, 1954, edition tħe Tennessee Valley Authority for the past 


of the Buffalo (N. Y.) Evening News, be g years. He came to TVA to assume a minor 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. position in the personnel department in 
At a time when committees of the Sen- 1933. His swift rise was due to a combina- 
ate, as well as the entire Senate itself, — — ot senn cal ir e e profi- 

rosed - ciency, great ene: „ as news T 
58 5 ouei ad "editorisily, “geal for the 8 
dian rights and the impact of treaty law pacar 4 „ tha r BEE P 
in the United States, the problems in- ee sane toe e TVA stands.” Now 
volving the treaty with the Six Nations 


there is some uncertainty as to whether he 
take on increasing interest and impor- wiil be renominated and confirmed for a full 
tance. 


9-year term when his present period of sery- 
There being no objection, the editorial ice ends next May. 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, Mr. Clapp himself ia in no’ position to 
follows: campaign for reappointment. The argu- 
25.10. x ments for him can be found in the continued 
THE UNBREAKABLE TREATY growth and success ọf the authority during 
Like the old saw about leading a horse to his years of occupancy, in its steadily favor- 
water, the attempt to unsell the Indians of able financial position, in its warm and 
New York State on their treaty right to re- friendly cooperation with business inter- 
ceive an annual allotment of cotton cloth is ests, in its encouragement of better farm 
meeting with the familiar obstacles. The practices and in its swift and efficient aid 
descendants of the six nations say they were to the Federal atomic plants. Democracy 
sold a bill of goods by George Washington has flourished as the valley itself has 
and have kept their part of the bargain. fiourished during Mr. Clapp’s time on TVA. 
In return for the annual donation of ging- This is not to say that Mr. Clapp is a 
ham and sheeting the redmen have accepted superman withcut whom the whole project 
3 


The Treaty With the Six Nations 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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would collapse. He does, however, have ex- 
perience and he does honestly believe, in 
the words of the oath required of TVA direc- 
tors, “in the wisdom and feasibility” of the 
TVA Act. 

An amiable citizen of Chattanooga now 
seriously mentioned to succeed Mr. Clapp 
has successfully managed a business of his 
own, but has not been required to show 
that he knows how to run a river. Mr. Clapp 
does know. We hope President Eisenhower 
and the Senate majority will forget politics 
and leave TVA in its present good directive 
hands, Mr. Clapp could probably earn more 
money elsewhere. The country will be lucky 
if it can hire him for another term. 


Effect of the Bricker Amendment Debate 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL HAYDEN 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 10, 1954 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
from the Arizona Daily Star, of Tucson, 
Ariz., under date of March 4, 1954, re- 
garding the lasting effect of the debate 
on the Bricker amendment when it was 
under consideration in the Senate. 

_ ‘There being no objection, the editorial 
‘was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Although the Bricker amendment has been 
defeated, the controversy it aroused has been 
most beneficial. It has brought to light how 
the full power of the Constitution gives the 
country enormous protection from arbitrary 
acts by the President, and also how public 
opinion can affect both presidential and con- 
gressional conduct. 

If the Bricker amendment had been a part 
of the Constitution 10 years ago, it would 
not have prevented President Roosevelt from 
doing what he did at Yalta. At that time 
Congress had just as much authority to reject 
Yalta as it would have had, if the Bricker 
amendment had been a part of the Con- 
stitution. 

The President came back and appeared 
before Congress and won its applause for 
what he did. The President revealed every- 
thing that today is considered obnoxious. 
Everybody expected him to make a deal with 
the Soviet Union on Manchuria. Properly, 
the President did not reveal military plans. 
Congress had the power to reject or repu- 
diate what he did. 

Section 8 of article I of the Constitution 
sets forth the powers that Congress can use 
in asserting its authority over executive 
agreements or orders affecting the conduct of 
foreign affairs. It has exclusive author- 
ity to— 

(1) Regulate commerce with foreign na- 
tions. This gives it authority over any kind 
of an executive agreement made in connec- 
tion with any foreign nation. These are 
constantly being made as a routine matter 
of government. Rarely do they come before 
Congress, but Congress does have the au- 
thority to exercise power over them. 

(2) Define and punish piracies and felonies 
committed on the high seas and offenses 
against the law of nations. Under this pro- 
vision Congress can go far in curbing the 
action of a President who might go much 
farther than Congress deems wise. All it has 
to do is to exercise its authority. 

(3) Make rules for the government and 
regulations of the land and naval forces. 
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Congress could thus set up regulations to 
govern the military conduct of the Com- 
mander in Chief, and go as far as to make 
rules governing the making of an armistice. 
The Bricker amendment could have done no 
more. The only recourse Congress would 
have with a President who would defy such 
rules and regulations by Congress, would be 
to impeach him. 

Thus Congress already has the power to 
harass the President in his conduct of foreign 
affairs. It can, whenever a majority of 
Members of both Houses agree, call for an 
accounting and go as far as to repudiate 
what the President might do. 

The Senate can harass a President con- 
siderably in treatymaking by refusing to 
ratify a treaty, and it will take only one-third 
of the Members present to do this. 

ly as a result of the discussion of 
the Bricker amendment the chances are that 
all treaties in the future will receive much 
more detailed scrutiny, and that no treaty 
will be ratified If it carries clauses that would 
violate the Constitution, or propose to accom- 
plish acts that are construed to be in the 
field of local legislation. Likewise, it is 
probable that Presidents and Secretaries of 
State for some time to come will watch for 
such objectionable provisions, because they 
will realize that the Senate will not ratify 
treaties containing them. 

Although the Bricker amendment is dead, 
the effects of the discussion and debate it 


aroused will last for many years to come, 


and will probably be as effective as if it had 
been made a part of the Constitution, 


Where Are the Spies? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN D. JOHNSTON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 10, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp an editorial entitled “Where Are 
the Spies?” published in the Anderson 
(S. C.) Daily Mail of March 8, 1954. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

WHERE ARE THE SPIES? 


In spite of widespread demand for Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and members of his ad- 
ministration to get down to cases and in- 
form the Nation as to the exact number of 
traitors found and discharged from Govern- 
ment service, the reports are still of vague 
nature, with a recent total of 2,429 security 
risks. 

The nearest that anyone has thus far come 
to listing actual subversives was the report 
of Philip Young, of the Civil Service Com- 
mission, who said that of the 2,429 a total of 
429 had something in their files of a sub- 
yersive nature. 

That subversive Information may have 
been entirely incidental, for there was no 
charge that the individuals were either trai- 
tors or that they had engaged in one single 
suspicious transaction. The real cause of 
the firing may have been drunkenness or 
some other risky habit. 

The list of 429 also includes those who 
left their jobs voluntarily, and whose names 
might have been thrown into the subversive 
list for little or no reason. 

Sometimes the “flag” was on a worker’s 
file because he had relatives behind the Iron 
Curtain, which would presumably make bim 
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a potential subject for blackmail. Insofaf 
as his actual record, however, it might ha 
been as clear as a bright noonday sun. 10 

Actually, then, there is so far no publ 
knowledge of the number of disloyal Per- 
sons found among 2 million Federal 
ployees. * 

And after all these months of dilly-dalg- 
ing, it is also pretty obvious that the adm!" 
istration does not intend to give the Ameri 
can people the literal truth, until and un! 
pressure from the public becomes so 
that it cannot be ignored. p 

Any reasonable person can see throuf 
these tactics. eral 

Back in 1952, when the then Gen 
Eisenhower was campaigning for erections 
either he or those who spoke for him 
the American people to believe that 
Democratic administration was literally 
honeycombed with Russian agents who were 
preparing to sell out the Nation to the 
and that there was dire need for the Be, 
publicans to take over and clean out the spies 
and traitors before it was too late. jde 

Well, the Republicans won a lands! 
vote. Came January, and they took over eh 
only the executive, but the legislative bra” 
of Government as well. ret 

The American people waited for the f d 
of the traitors to be unmasked and ad 
into prison or put before a firing squ 
Months passed, and nothing happened- get 

A few persons here and there began to in 
an idea that the oft-referred-to mess “ess 
Washington,“ might not have been so m 
after all. if 

Certainly if disloyalty was rampant, f 
there were traitors on every block, and a 
the Nation was actually in danger been 
within, some of the spies would have 5 
unmasked, placed on trial, and punish 
required by law. 

The reason it wasn’t done is simply 
cause such a condition didn’t exist in 
first place. ie 

And those who made the charges 80 vocis 
erously back during the campaign now h 
to face the truth, > 


pe“ 
the 


The Port of Baltimore 
- EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 1E 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STA 


Wednesday, March 10, 1954 


Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. er⸗ 
President, courage in the face of ad of 
sity has always been an outstan nds 
American trait. The head that sta an 
“bloody but unbowed“ will ever be to 
inspiration to others to carry on the 
greater achievements, no matter how 
odds may be stacked against them. of 

For this reason, I believe Members wil 
Congress and our people generally p⸗ 
be interested in an editorial which ich 
peared in the Baltimore Sun of Me ot 
9, 1954. Captioned “Only a Weak bees 
Is Threatened by Assaults,” it cmar 
a recital of adversities which in ve 
times have been visited cumulativ" g 
upon the port of Baltimore, wi t's 
heartening recapitulation of the PO or 
undoubted advantages as reasons 
hope and confidence, rather than 
despair. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
torial be printed in the Appendix 
RECORD, 
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— being no objection, the editorial 


Ordered 
as follows. to be printed in the RECORD, 


“LY A Wrax Port Is THREATENED BY 
ASSAULTS s 


ten Widely diversified port of Baltimore, 
been ty's No. 1 economic asset, has often 
other threatened. from one direction or an- 
being during its long history. Now it is 
Onca hreatened from several directions at 
Rene days ago it was announced that the 
omni Sparrows Point shipyard faces a 
hesg te shutdown in October, if new busi- 
Shore not develop in the meantime. 
Cling , atterward it was reported that a de- 
ot m ship-repair work has caused layoffs 
ane than three-quarters of the force at 
Lae vland Drydock Co. 
dent t month Baltimore lost a battle in the 
thin againts its favorable rail rate for ore 
divisio, to points west of Pittsburgh. A 
5 of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
a par R put shipments from Philadelphia on 
Thay? those from Baltimore. 
battle had followed pne several 
earlier in which this cit? and Phila- 
èt Suffered a setback in a fight against 
tates Svorable Baltimore-Philadelphia rail 
for grain shipped to the coast from 
Th kes ports. 
ere are indications of downward trends 
the jain exports and ore imports through 
deve cal port. On top of all these adverse 
fay „ Pments, there is the renewed and now 
important threat that the St. Law- 
Tuture ans, will be started in the near 
» this whether or not the United States 
Tuben tes in the project. 
together the attacks on the port 
Daraa A general assault which is without 
Teac). in the past, They could have a far- 
But ng effect on the city’s whole economy, 
oy >° One in his right mind would charge 
Ba} Port as a losing proposition. 
Posi tj reis highly favorable geographical 
atit du has not been altered. The city is 
Wan der to the inland heart of the country 
Coast is any other port on the Atlantic 
Vanta, This gives the city a natural rail ad- 
Stig Which nothing can change. 7 
Soy, Poullding and ship repairing in this 
‘ry have long had their ups and downs. 
Nan such activities are linked more closely 
Tense ever with the country's foreign and de- 
Coes Policies. A dropoff in shipwork today 
erent mean there will not be a return to 
Th ing activities tomorrow. 
a o, battle over the ore-rail rate was not 
Wer, biete disaster. New York and Boston 
Balti denied the rate advantage enjoyed by 
more, Furthermore, the battle over the 
s tion of the rate for Philadelphia Is 
to he Neither is the battle over in regard 
Te © Great Lakes rate for grain. 
tha; Should also be noted, with emphasis, 
Rre the fights over the ore and grain rates 
=e to be construed as threats to Balti- 
hearg” generally favorable rail rates to the 
mere . the country. The Interstate Com- 
rey Commission seems to have taken the 
the, “hat the two scales are isolated from 
Tas geren rate structure. 
dicated downward trends for grain 
hende movements are In line with national 
As for the St. Lawrence seaway, if 
the dtoleet is carried out it will be up to 
Re, 7 to meet the competition presented. 
Around we have to our advantage a year- 
trout open port and a port close to the 
trial centers of the country without the 
Yon de and costs of canal transit. In addi- 
bia e have excellent port facilities, espe- 
Roog 2 handling bulk cargoes, and we have 
ter Tac bor-management relations. This lat- 
tarzo tor has brought an increase in general 
ths N Movements during the turmoil along 
neu York waterfront. 
Would be bad business to sell our port 
It will be good business for local 
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port Interests to ‘work harder than ever to 
obtain deeper access channels, better truck 
facilities, better general service terminals 
and wider use of the port. 


James Buchanan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 10, 1954 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record excerpts 
from an address delivered by Frederick 
Taylor Wilson, author-lecturer, on James 
Buchanan, j 

Dr. Frederick Taylor Wilson was re- 
cently the guest speaker at two historic 
occasions held in honor of former Presi- 
dent Buchanan. The first was at Dick- 
inson College in Carlisle, Pa., the alma 
mater of Buchanan, at the unveiling of 
a new portrait of Buchanan. The other 
occasion was at Mercersburg (Pa.) Acad- 
emy, located near the birthplace of 
Buchanan, in connection with the re- 
moval to the campus of Mercersburg 
Academy of the cabin in which Bu- 
chanan was born. Dr. Wilson is a na- 
tionally recognized authority on our 
American Presidents. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
from the address were ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 

JAMES BUCHANAN 


James Buchanan, our 15th President, had 
three unique distinctions. 

First, he was the only native son of Penn- 
sylvania who thus far has been President of 
the United States. 

Second, at 66 years of age, he was the 
oldest President with one exception at the 
time of his inauguration. The only older 
one was William Henry Harrison, who died 
30 days after taking the oath of office. 

Third, Buchanan was our only bachelor 
President. Writers of romance have thus 
far failed to tell the story of his broken en- 
gagement to a lovely Lancaster, Pa., lassie 
named Ann Coleman, and of her death soon 
thereafter. Memories of her haunting love- 
liness never left him and when an old man 
in the White House, Buchanan found sur- 
cease from sorrow in reading her faded love 
letters of the long ago. 

Buchanan was born in a one-room log- 
cabin home located near Mercersburg, 
Franklin County, Pa., on April 23, 1791, and 
was the oldest of 11 children. A home then 
so isolated that his anxious mother often 
put a tiny bell about his neck as a child 
that he might be more easily located should 
he become lost. That cabin is now on the 
campus of the Mercersburg Academy, in Mer- 
cersburg, Pa. 

The family background was Scotch-Irish. 
His merchant father, only 8 years out of 
Ireland when James, his son and namesake, 
was born, soon moved into the town of Mer- 
cersburg, where he prospered and became 
a man of affairs. The mother, a woman of 
great industry and piety, saw to it that her 
promising son should early in life study 
the classics and prepare himself for college. 
At 18 years of age he graduated with high 
distinction from Dickinson College at Car- 
lisle, Pa. From there he went to Lancaster, 
Pa., a fine farming region where, for 3 years, 
he studied law and at 21 years of age was 


— 
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admitted to the bar. Studious, able, elo- 
quent, thrifty, reliable, he quickly won suc- 
cess as a lawyer and acquired a comfortable 
fortune. In his early twenties he served 
twice in the Pennsylvania State House of 
Representatives. 

The long national career of James Bu- 
chanan began on March 4, 1821, in an era 
known then as the era of good feeling, when 
he entered upon his career as a Congressman 
from three fine Pennsylvania counties. That 
career ended 40 years later, on March 4, 1861, 
when he retired from the Presidency in an 
era which may well be called an era of bad 
feeling. 

Originally a Federalist, James Buchanan, 
as a young Congressman, was attracted to the 
political banner of Andrew Jackson, who, 
after Buchanan, had been in the House for 
10 years, invited Buchanan to go as his Min- 
ister to faraway Russia. The coldness of the 
climate there was only exceeded by the cold- 
ness of the circles of diplomacy. News of the 
death of his beloved mother and a favorite 
brother, the namesake of George Washing- 
ton, recelved while there added to his un- 
happiness. He did find satisfaction later in 
using the French tongue, which he acquired 
while moving in diplomatic circles. 

Buchanan next went to the Senate from 
Pennsylvania, which he left after more than 
10 years of great service to become Secretary 
of State in the Cabinet of James K. Polk on 
March 4, 1845, 

As a Senator, Buchanan often met in 
verbal conflict Webster, Clay, and Calhoun, 
the senatorial giants of that day, all of whom 
wanted to be President, and failed, and all of 
whom had ended their earthly careers when 
Buchanan, years later, reached that high 
post. 

At one time, while a Senator, Buchanan 
met often about the Capitol five other men 
who were, like himself, destined to die as ex- 
Presidents. They were Van Buren, the Vice 
President; Senator Tyler, of Virginia; Polk, 
of Tennessee, Speaker of the House; and Fille 
more, of New York; and Pierce, of New Hamp- 
shire, Members of the House. All of these, 
with the exception of Polk, were living when 
Buchanan himself became an ex-President. 

The greatest public service rendered by 
James Buchanan was as Secretary of State. 
In that high position he brought to success- 
ful completion such great problems as the 
annexation of Texas, the issues which grew 
out of the Mexican War, the direct result of 
the annexation of Texas, and the final ad- 
justment of the long, unsettled Oregon 
boundary question. George M. Dallas, then 
Vice President and the only one thus far 
from Pennsylvania, presided over the Senate. 
Buchanan was the sixth and last Secretary 
of State to become President. 

He was second in votes in the Democratic 
Convention in 1848 which nominated Cass 
for President. When the Whig Party took 
over after the end of Polk's administration, 
Buchanan retired to his recently acquired 
suburban home, called Wheatland, located 
near Lancaster. 

In 1852 Buchanan for the third time was a 
candidate for the Democratic nomination, 
Just as Polk won the nomination as a dark- 
horse nominee in 1844, so did Pierce of New 
Hampshire in 1852. 

Pierce, however, was quick as President to 
invite this tall, handsome, dignified, schol- 
arly statesman from Pennsylvania to become 
his Minister to England. There Buchanan 
spent 3 happy years. His hostess there was 
his attractive and able niece, ward and 
hetress, Harriett Lane. The great event 
while there was when he received from Ox- 
ford University the honored degree of doctor 
of civil law. 

The political tides moved fast and strong 
while Buchanan was in England and his great 
chance to be President, despite his years, 
came in 1856 when he was chosen as the Dem- 
ocratic candidate, with John C. Brecken- 
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ridge, of Kentucky, then 36 years of age, as 
his running mate. He defeated for Presi- 
dent John C. Fremont, the pathfinder and 
war hero, the first candidate of the 2-year-old 
Republican Party, Millard Fillmore, ex- 
President as the candidate of the third party, 
won only the electoral votes of Maryland. 

Buchanan was elected but his great 
troubles were now to begin as he took office 
as President on March 4, 1857. Three days 
later Roger B. Taney, Chief Justice of the 
United States, read the historic Dred Scott 
decision, which made it clear that the vari- 
ous compromise measures of the past con- 
cerning human slavery were now dead and 
that the hour of final decision was near. 
Thirty-seven years before, through the Mis- 
souri Compromise Act of 1820, Congress had 
fixed a dividing line between slavery and 
antislavery sections of the Nation. Seven 
years before, in 1850, other compromise 
measures were enacted which many hopeful 
leaders of both political parties thought 
would bring an end to this disturbing Issue. 
That heavenly hope, however, all but faded 
away when the Kansas-Nebraska Act of 1854, 
a virtual repeal of the original Missouri 
Compromise Act, became a law. 

In addition to this, soon after Buchanan 
became President, a tragic depression simi- 
lar to the one which wrecked the career of 
President Buchanan 20 years before and 
which was to wreck the career of President 
Hoover 72 years later, fell like a great plague 
upon the Nation. 

The Kansas wars had disturbed the Na- 
tion and then came the futile and fantastic 
raid of John Brown and his foolish followers 
at in October 1859, all of which 
added new fuel to the rising flame; James 
Buchanan as President was truly the captain 
of the ship of state in a time of storm, and 
more storms were yet to come. 

When a successor to Buchanan was chosen 
in November 1860 a divided Democratic 
Party with one wing led by Douglas, of Tli- 
nois, and another by Breckinridge, of Ken- 
tucky, plus a third party ticket made it easy 
for Lincoln, the lanky and then little-known 
candidate of the Republican Party to win 
the Presidency, though he received only the 
electoral votes of States in the North and 
Was a minority President. 

Lincoln's election, however, though pledged 
to fight only against the further extension 
of slavery and not its destruction, was the 
silent signal in the South for secession. And 
led by South Carolina, State after State pre- 
pared to secede from the Union. 

Buchanan, though opposed to slavery, rec- 
ognized its legality in the South. Though 
opposed to secession he saw no legal means 
as President to prevent the secession of a 
whole section of the Nation. His Attorney 
General and legal adviser during his closing 
days as President was none other than Ed- 
win M. Stanton who was later, as Secretary 
of War, to become a strong right arm of Lin- 
coln, the new President. Buchanan, as a 
lawyer and student of the Constitution, 
wanted to be fair to all sections, Four mem- 
bers of his Cabinet from the South resigned 
their high positions. So did Cass, 78 years 
of age, his Secretary of State. 

Buchanan had tried to tame a tornado, 
but tornadoes cannot be tamed; he had 
hoped to harness a hurricane, but hurri- 
cances cannot be harnessed, and he no 
doubt, spoke the exact truth when he said 
to Lincoln, his junior by 18 years, as he left 
the White House, “If you are as happy to 
come into the White House as I am to get 
out, you must be a very happy man.” 

A sad and lonely man, Buchanan, quietly 
returned to his beloved Wheatland Home, in 
Pennsylvania. Six weeks later, shots fired 
upon the American flag at Fort Sumter in 
South Carolina, aroused the Nation to war. 
Passions of patriotism long sleeping were 
awakened as legions of loyal men leaped to 
the defense of the Union when Lincoln 
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called for volunteers—a thing Buchanan 
would, no doubt, have done under the same 
circumstances, 

In God's own time, Buchanan who loyally 
supported Lincoln saw the unfortunate war 
come to an end and its cruel weapons win 
for the Nation that which the gentle pens 
of peace had been unable to achieve. 

His long and honorable life came to its 
close on June 1, 1868, at Wheatland, with 
adoring loved ones around him. He was at 
peace with God and man and died in the 
firm faith of his Presbyterian childhood, 
The manner of his going was in striking con- 
trast to the sudden and tragic end of 
Lincoln, more than 3 years before. 

Buchanan was buried in beautiful Wood- 
ward Hill Cemetery at Lancaster. As he 
walked the ways of life in loneliness so there 
he sleeps his eternal sleep with no relatives 
resting near him. 

Students of American history may well 
study the public career of James Buchanan, 
our 15th President who at all times was true 
to himself and therefore as the night follows 
the day could not have been false to any 
man. 


I Am An American Night 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 10, 1954 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include 
therein a speech which I recently made 
at the I Am An American Night program 
at Springfield, Mass. 

I may state with reference to this 
occasion that it was a unique and very 
inspiring experience forme. The dinner 
for new citizens and the subsequent pro- 
gram in their honor were admirably ar- 
Tanged, superbly conducted, and very 
largely attended by prominent mem- 
bers of the clergy, eminent public offi- 
cials, distinguished patriotic veteran and 
civic groups, and a great outpouring of 
citizens who filled to overflowing the 
spacious Technical High School Audi- 
torium, 

When I looked from the platform out 
into the sea of earnest faces before me 
and perceived the eager enthusiasm and 
fervent spirit of patriotism that per- 
vaded the entire gathering, I felt a thrill 
of inspiration that I have seldom known. 

This was America at its best. The 
old and the new; the old and the young— 
people of every color, race, and creed; 
people of every station in life—united in 
one harmonious, patriotic accord; proud 
of their citizenship; loyal to their coun- 
try; determined to protect and preserve 
the Nation, and to ask God's blessing 
upon it. 

I am greatly indebted to my friends 
of the committee who made my presence 
upon this most rewarding occasion pos- 
sible as well as to all those who extended 
to me during my visit such unexcelled 
hospitality, and such a warmhearted re- 
ception. I am thankful to all for a very 
inspiring and very impressive evening. 

I shall always remember I Am An 
American Night at Springfield: 
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MASSACHUSETTS, BEFORE I AM an AMERICA 
Nicut, TECHNICAL Hick SCHOOL, Sram 
FIELD, Mass., Marcs 9, 1954 

Iam greatly honored and highly privilege? 
to participate in this most impressive pro- 
gram I Am an American Night. I extend my 
heartiest congratulations to the committe? 
for concelving and carrying out these 
admirable patriotic exercises in which I ast 
happy to note the presence of beloved spirit 
ual leaders, veteran, patriotic, and eie 
groups of this beautiful community. 

It is also a real pleasure, as well as — 
honor, for me and for all of us, to be jor 
here this evening by the outstanding 
magistrate of your beautiful city whose 
Americanism, courage, and ability are con 
tributing so greatly to your great city. ud 

The city of Springfield may well be pro’ 
of its leaders in every field and its joys 
devoted citizens and their magnificent con 
tribution to our Commonwealth and to ou 
country, and I laud my friend, your Con 
gressman, Epwaxp P. Bo1anp, for his 
standing service in the House. 

American gitizenship is the most pricelesi 
political possession in the world and 3 
is why our new citizens, so many gath 4 
here tonight, have been gratified s% 
thrilled to join the ranks of the millions 
loyal people throughout the length a 
breadth of our great land who are enti” 
to exercise the rights, privileges, immuni 
ties, and benefits which attach to this m 
coveted honor. 

American citizenship has decpest spiritua! 
meaning. It is a symbol of our freedom 
It is the recognition of the dignity of den 
individual, It separates men and vo 1115 
from the status of the serf and the slave, Un 
them from the ranks of the oppressed ang 
the tyrannized, vests them with of 
standing before the law, with equality 4. 
opportunity, with all the rights of ind! eh 
ual liberty, of person and of property, WI") 
are guaranteed by the truly matchless 
stitution of our country, of 

In the best sense, this noble heritage ne 
freedom which distinguishes and exalts est 
citizen, new and old, exemplifies in auge 
measure the profound and meanin ve 
spiritual truth that in this Nation, abo. 
all else the individual is free, that his fe P 
dom is derived from the Almighty God are 
self, and that his dignity and worth a} 
protected by the law against those bane 
and destructive discriminations of rac: ost 
ligion, and station and person which alm 
invariably characterize totalitarian gov 
ment. 

In no other land is the individual 2055 
sessed of such a broad measure of f sot 
and such a high measure of protection eg” 
his rights and that is not only his J, 
possession, but the most significant attribu 
of American citizenship. pe 

In other nations men and women may p 
subjects, or even mere slaves or yassals- yal 
America, thank God, they are citizens, Acre 
before the law, just as they are equal be 
their Creator. or 

But there is another, perhaps even ® hib 
important aspect to American citizens ne- 
It is not comprised merely of rights, Gon 
Ueges, and benefits. It entails obliga et! 
responsibilities, and loyalties. A good 
can citizen may cherish and appreciate 
rights as he certainly should, But be mie 
also constantly strive to protect and = of 
guard these rights and the great nich 
spiritual and legal authority from tert 
they flow, and the great charter of U ice 
which has been set up by the wisest poten? 
genius of all time to maintain and pr 
free institutions, . 

A wise American once said, “Eternal — 
lance is the price of liberty“ and it 
to me that never before in our history gof. 
that expression been so true as it ls 
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un me Communist conspiracy is worldwide. 
Operates with ruthless disregard for hu- 
n life. It seeks the suppression of all 
medom. It penetrates into every nation, 
Preading propaganda, poison, weakening 
‘Tale. seeking to undermine the will of the 
Opie to govern themselves. It has started 
Unwarranted aggression and stirred the fires 
Tebellion, insurrection, and revolution in 
my nations. It has known no honor, truth, 
or justice: It moves to undermine the living 
i Himself. It has not hesitated to base 
ts Campaign upon deceit and treachery. It 
has shamelessly resorted to brutal force to 
hieye its aims. Since the end of World 
ar IT this gigantic conspiracy against free- 
has extended its orbit of control and 
influence oyer upward of 800 millions of 
Mle. Behind the Iron Curtain there is a 
adow of oppression and cruelty which falls 
rT the lives of hundreds of millions of 
ple. 
This hideous conspiracy continues its 
It lignant operations in our own country. 
has been responsible for the stealing of 
vital military secrets. It carries on cease- 
less propaganda among our people. It is 
Waging an unending war against free in- 
“ttutions. 
It would be an understatement to refer to 
{his grave menace as a challenge, because in 
atomic age of terrible weapons, it has 
me an ever-present danger to the cause 
th freedom, not only in America, but 
TOughout the world. 
t e American people must resolve to 
Ortify the Nation, spiritually, militarily, and 
momically against this great evil. It is 
de l to provide strong overpowering national 
bene: It is essential, not only to watch, 
25 to uproot, communism and subversion 
i home wherever and whenever it appears. 
Ry imperative to strengthen the spiritual 
ll springs of American liberty. 
eins must be the task of all American 
tizens, old and new. It is a task for all 
itr icans to put an end to apathy and in- 
erence toward the affairs of Government, 
Pecially toward the great dangers which 
be den and threaten us. The citizens of 
be Nation must become aroused as never 
fore, to be on guard not only against the 
ternal enemies but against the internal 
ene who by stealth, subterfuge, and de- 
t. and carefully prepared propaganda are 
wdeavoring to becloud the issues that bear 
Da, m this great threat to our freedom and 
0 e the way for destroying American free- 


aa order to work successfully and effec- 
Yely, democracy requires the participation 
or ali our citizens regardless of race, color 
de ced. or station in life. Mindful of our 
le itage of liberty, grateful for the unparal- 
— benefits and blessings which our free 
ou itutions have bestowed upon us through- 
t the years, American citizens must re- 
une our faith in the great spiritual truths, 
figs aed civil liberties, and incomparable 
ery, way of life which have so gloriously 
ed us in the past. 
These precious attributes of American citi- 
— are God-given. They did not develop 
Night. They came only after years of 
struggle, sacrifice, and bloodshed. 
dur can be maintained for ourselves and 
ed Posterity only by unswerving loyalty, 
meant de votion, and unflinching deter- 
tion to preserve them whatever th 
sat and whatever the cost. i 
niet us strive and fight against the evil 
ves which at this moment are seeking to 
Dene dur destruction. With unity born of 
the Otism and faith, in the American way, 
the free way, we can and will move toward 
the Solution of the momentous problems of 
tng hour. But this task will require our 
fon Os allegiance to the great fundamental 
tatap tutional principles which have been 
tablished in this Nation to protect and 
w% Suard the rights of our individual citi- 
because these will be not only our 
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beacon light but our guaranty against op- 
pression and tyranny, our assurance of na- 
tional sovereignty, political independence, 
and social justice. The protection of our 
people against discrimination, intolerance, 
persecution, and those other hateful charac- 
teristics of dictatorship which are now 
plaguing the world is not only mandatory 
upon us. It will be a bulwark and defense 
against totalitarianism. 

New citizens of Springfield, we proudly 
welcome you to the brave company of free- 
men and women of this great Nation, con- 
fident that you will always be worthy of 
your American citizenship, sure in the knowl- 
edge that you will tenaciously cling to its 
principles and join wholeheartedly and loy- 
ally with all true Americans in preserving 
this glorious free Government which is not 
only the guardian of our own liberties but 
the hope of all those throughout the world 
who aspire to liberation and freedom. 

God willing, with unselfish national unity, 
firm determination, and high purpose, we 
will move invincibly toward security and 
peace and we will build here a still greater, 
stronger, and better Nation for all. 


Rogue River, Oreg., Sets the Pace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRIS ELLSWORTH 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 10, 1954 


Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, a 
small city in the congressional district 
which I have the honor to represent re- 
cently set a record for contributions to 
the nationwide March of Dimes drive 
which I think should be called to the 
attention of the House. I refer to the 
city of Rogue River, Oreg. This com- 
munity which, according to the 1950 
census, had a population of only 590 
raised a total of $1,408.60 for the March 
of Dimes. 

The excellent weekly newspaper, the 
Rogue River Times, published in Rogue 
River by Mr. Maxwell L. Thayer, not 
only was a sparkplug in the campaign 
but as the result of the sale of advertis- 
ing space donated by the Times $163.55 
was raised for the drive. The advertis- 
ing was sold by students. 

The Rogue River Times tells the story 
of the drive in its own front-page story 
in its issue of February 5, 1954. The 
complete story follows: 

The March of Dimes collections for the 
Rogue River area set a new all-time record. 

Preliminary count, with still some money 
to come, was $1,408.60. 

This tops last year's collections by better 
than $500 and is about as much as was col- 
lected in the last two previous drives com- 
bined, according to Mrs. Mary Wohgen, 
March of Dimes chairman. 

The dinner last Saturday night was the 
largest fund-raising event of the month. 

A few cents less than $400 was raised by 
the dinner. 

The Times was next, with a contribution 
of $163.55, raised through sale of a full-page 
advertisement (space sold by students), 
across-the-counter sale of newspapers during 
the entire month, and through the sign-for- 
a-dime campaign in which 2% pages were 
donated by the paper. 

The next largest fund, $156.74, came 
through the basketball game held in the 
Rogue River High School, 
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North American Airlines Launches 
Pressure Campaign 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WINGATE H. LUCAS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 10, 1954 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call to the attention of the Mem- 
bers a pressure campaign being conduct- 
ed by North American Airlines, a non- 
scheduled air carrier, against the Civil 
Aeronautics Board. This campaign, a 
new low in tactics of this type, has been 
revealed in all its crudity by a news 
story appearing in American Aviation 
Daily of March 1. It is a bald and bold- 
faced attempt by this company to bring 
pressure to bear on the CAB in an effort 
to prevent that regulatory agency from 
carrying out the provisions of the Civil 
Aeronautics Act and the regulations of 
the Board. 

Under the headline “North American 
Airlines Launches Pressure Campaign,” 
the news article follows: 

North American Airlines has launched an 
intensive campaign in recent weeks under 
which private nonaviation firms would write 
or wire President Eisenhower (with copies 
to Congress) supporting the nonscheduled 
carrier's bid for permanent airline operating 
rights. Program is also aimed at CAB en- 
forcement proceedings now in progress 
against the line. Sample letters and wires 
have been furnished the firms for use in 
preparing communications to the President. 

The covering request letters, dated Febru- 
ary 17. 1954, are on stationery of North Amer- 
ican Airlines, Inc., signed by “H. Peterson, 
secretary,“ and read as follows: 

“We shall greatly appreciate your reading 
the enclosed sample telegram and/or letter 
and sending one in a similar vein to the 
President of the United States. We have 
been engaged for some time in promoting 
legislation that will guarantee free enterprise 
under our Constitution. Monopolistic in- 
terests are attempting to dominate our in- 
dustry. We wish to enlist your aid in this 
fight, the outcome of which very obviously 
will have a direct bearing upon the future 
of free enterprise in our country.“ 

SAMPLES ARE ENCLOSED 


Four sample letters and one sample tele- 
gram have been prepared, each bearing this 
caption at the top: “Outline: Letter From 
Businessman to President—To Be Sent on 
Lettrhead of Most Important Firm Available. 
Copies to Congressman, to Senators Know- 
LAND and KucHEL, and Vice President Nixon.” 

At the end of each sample letter is this 
statement: — 

„P. S. My company has no direct interest 
in the aviation industry.” 

The sample letters range from 1% to 2 
pages of double-spaced typing. Following 
are excerpts from those letters: 

“When the Republicans were elected with 
your leadership, many of us felt there would 
be considerable improvement with respect to 
continued Government interference with cer- 
tain segments of our economy. One of these 
in which I have always had a considerable 
interest was air transportation. The Civil 
Aeronautics Board, in my opinion, eyer since 
it was under the New Deal admin- 
istration, has had a fairly shabby record. 

“The Board has a great file of charges 
against North American. These charges take 
the same form as the New Deal checkreins 
which were used to restrict supply and to 
hobble independent enterprise. 
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“I am behind your administration 100 per- 
cent and want to continue to be so, but I 
think it is time that something should be 
done about the Civil Aeronautics Board and 
its obvious favoritism against free enter- 

ef 

“Under the New Deal administration we 
feel that air transportation has been handled 
badly, especially referring to such independ- 
ent airlines as North American Airlines.” 


PREFERABLY FROM REPUBLICANS 


The sample telegram furnished to nonavia- 
tion firms bears this caption at the top: 
“The More Telegrams of This Kind the Bet- 
ter, Preferably From Republicans,” 

Here is the telegram: 

“Deeply distressed to learn your Civil Aero- 
nautics Board is preparing to kill off last 
important independent company in civil avi- 
ation by its proceedings against North Amer- 
ican Airlines. Evidently success of this com- 
pany in low-cost field without subsidy has 
proven embarrassing to big carriers who want 
an exclusive in violation of law and American 
tradition. Respectfully call your attention 
that Board has never granted any new enter- 
prise the right of entry into common-carrier 
trunk service. Bureaucratic excuses and 
double-talk don’t alter this damaging fact. 
If North American Airlines is killed, there 
remains no company fit and able to enter 
the field. Hope you will lend personal lead- 
ership to this vital matter. Am principal 
owner of and have no financial inter- 
est in aviation but vital interest in preser- 
vation of free competitive enterprise system.” 

A caption at the end states: 

“The above should be put in your own 
words, either written or typed, not on North 
American stationery, signed with your home 
address.” 

Meanwhile there were no indications to- 
day whether any of the firms had responded 
to the North American request. One Sena- 
tor's office said that, aside from several let- 
ters from North American itself in the past 
month, the only other thing received con- 
cerning them is a model airplane. A dally 
check revealed that model DC-6B airplanes 
bearing the name “North American” have 
been distributed to Senators’ offices. 


Excise Tax on Long-Distance Calls and 
Local Telephone Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFREY P. HILLELSON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 10, 1954 


Mr, HILLELSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the following letter: 

ConcorpiA, Mo., February 25, 1954. 
Hon. Jerrrey P. HILLELSON, 
Missouri Congressman, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN; We, citizens and tax- 
payers of this part of your congressional dis- 
trict, wish to call your attention to a matter 
concerning the excise tax on long-distance 
calls and telephone service. 

As you are aware, the Federal Government 
places an excise tax on long-distance calls 
of 25 percent, which Is in the highest excise- 
tax bracket, and 15 percent on local tele- 
phone service. As we understand it, this tax 
was first voted as a luxury tax during the 
emergency when the Government was look- 
ing everywhere for money to carry on, in 
and during the emergency. We are at a loss 
to understand why the telephone is termed 
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a luxury when it is such an essential part 
of any business, whether it is the farm, fac- 
tory, office, or business place. It is surely 
a service that is indispensable to the busi- 
ness and social economy of the Government, 
and we think cannot be termed a luxury. 
A luxury is something that we can get along 
without, but this is not true of the telephone 
service. 

Water, gas, and electricity, which are the 
other essential utility services, do not carry 
this type of tax. Even the former tax on 
electricity, which was 3 percent, was repealed 
in 1951. We were given to understand that 
the tax on telephone service would be only 
during the emergency, and now that the war 
has been over nearly eight years we think 
this is the proper time to repeal this excise 
tax on telephone service. 

We understand that very soon the House 
Ways and Means Committee will begin writ- 
ing a bill making it possible to reduce the 
excise tax or repeal it outright, which we 
feel should be done in regard to telephone 
service. 

We expect to take notice of the action 
taken by our Congressmen and Senators on 
our behalf in regard to this matter. 

Your active interest in getting the proper 
kind of legislation introduced and to get the 
law repealing this tax passed in this session 
of the Congress will truly be appreciated. 

If time could be had and contacts made, 
we feel that almost 100 percent of the voters 
of our great State of Missouri would favor 
the repeal of this tax as concerns telephone 
service. 

With best wishes and hoping for good re- 
sults, we are 

E. M. Runge, City Mayor, Concordia, Mo.; 
H. O. Walkenhorst; Al H. Schegzel; 
Julius H. Rolfe; H. H. Scholle, D. D. S.: 
Edna Friese; Mrs. Omar J. Brandt: K. 
M. Kroeneke; Herman J. Alewel; Har- 
vey Wodrich; Chris Wilkens; Raymond 
Stumbl; E. S. James; Alewel Bros. 
Locker; Lloyd Beissenherz; Mrs. Roy 
Brockman; Mrs. John Hartwig; Norbert 
Flandermeyer; Wm. C. Cordes; Hugo 
H. Sodemann; Elaine Vogt; E. J. Reith; 
Otto W. Oetting: D. E. Black; Tri- 
Foods Co., by D. E. Black Arthur; Oet- 
ting: Gilbert Borgstadt; H. S. Brady, 
XI. D.; Brice Bailey; Wm Bailey; Kizim 
Mweteza; Allie W. Grace; Frank Wel- 
born; Forrest Rutherford; Bwiney C. 
White; H. E. Mortens; Henry F. 
Rohman; Roy O. Schnakenberg; Hy. 
W. Foelker; Ed Bayless; W. H. Kraemo; 
H. J. Kammeyer; Charles J. Kammeyer; 
Mrs. Fred Gordon; Mr. Rodney Lee 
Bodenstab; Walter Boescher; Glover 
Glahn, City Marshal; J. B. Steiner, 
Beautician; Ralph Schloman, Burling- 
ton Manufacturing Co.: Lawrence H. 
Stewart; Mrs. Fred Ehlers; Louis 
Dierker; Verlon Lange; R. R. Robinson, 
D. O.: Chets Concordia Hatch; Arthur 
Lohman; N. H. Schnakenberg; Con- 
cordia Lumber Co.; Emil Borgstadt; 
Peoples Laboratory; Geo. Hewitt; John 
Rosebrock, Jr.; Fred J. Cassing; A. F. 
Brockman; Frerking & Voigt Bros.; 
Martin Brockman; Norbert Borgstadt; 
John E. Cassing: Wm. H. Klingenberg: 
Arthur L. Walkenhorst: Clarence H. 
Meyer; E. D. Brockman; Harry C. Dier- 
ker, Twin City Dairy: H. E. Danken- 
bring; Harry Oetting: F. H. Pohlessel- 
man; Gustav Oetting; Robert L. 
Schumacher; Ed. A. Rohman, Favorite 
Cafe; Bodenstab Oil Co.; Theo. H. Hen- 
ning, Concordia Farmers Co-op Co:: 
Paul G. Oetting: Elmer Cassing; 
Marian Cassing; Floyd J. McVey; El- 
mer Holsten; Ralph Erdwin; Edgar 
Meyer; Earl Fuhrmann; M. F. Uphaus; 
Al Kammeyer; Karl Pemberton; Mrs. 
G. E. Winter; Omar H. Kammeyer; Al- 
vina Uphaus. 
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Medical Facilities Survey and Constra™ 
tion Act of 1954 


SPEECH 
HON. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 9, 1954 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I be". 
lieve the rule should be adopted and H. 
8149 should be heard. 

All of the Members of this House have 
been cognizant of progress that has 
made under the hospital survey and con- 
struction program since the inaugurati 
of the Hill-Burton Act. This bill will 
amend and expand that entire program. 

Whereas funds under the Hill-Bur 
Act have largely been devoted to th! 
construction of general hospitals, tub 
bill will provide a major emphasis uP? 
a program to meet special needs. These 
needs will cover four major categories. 
First, diagnostic or treatment centers! 
second, hospitals for the chronically ill; 
third, rehabilitation centers, and, fou 
nursing homes, 

It will be recalled that title VI does 
not authorize the construction of diag? 
nostic or treatment centers, or reha 
tation facilities separate and apart from 
hospitals. In addition, nursing homes 
are not covered by the present progra 
at all. This program will go a long wey 
toward providing the health services f A 
ambulatory patients and for those n 
are chronically ill. Many of the of 
now being used in general hospitals f > 
these patients would be relieved for th 
use of general hospital patients. nd 

The real surprise to the Interstate 2 35 
Foreign Commerce Committee ie 
testimony by the Department of Heal 
Welfare, and Education that only 12 Pe! 
cent of the national need is met for bee 
in chronic discase hospitals. This mers 
that 88 percent of the patients in th 3 
categories do not have proper racit 
for their treatment and care. Chro 10 
disease hospitals are more economi ral 
build and maintain than are gene 
operating hospitals. This lower cost 
construction and maintenance would 1. 
duce the financial burden of the n° 
ically ill patients who are usually © 
ffned for considerable periods of tuen 
There is hardly a community in *, 
United States that has not under, 
a tremendous increase in its populattpe 
above 65 years of age. Although in 
national population has only doubled ig 
the last 50 years, the number reach ed. 
65 years of age has almost quadruple 
In addition, those above 65 years of % 0) 
require almost twice as much nospi 65 
care each year as do persons under 
years of age. we 

I would like to emphasize that la- 
present authorization for an approp!’ 
tion on this bill will help the States and 
survey the facilities they have on B®), 
and assist the States in getting Be 
plans under way. All of us, I am 5 g 
recognize the importance of making 
preliminary survey and planning, as ple 
done under the title VI of the Pu 
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Realth Service Act. This assures that 
ihe expenditures authorized will be made 

an economical and orderly manner in 
order that we may have the best use of 
the funds. 

This bill is one which is necessary to 
Progressively meet the problem of par- 
ticular groups of people in this country 
pao need special care and treatment. It 

both complementary and supplemen- 
tary to legislation previously enacted by 
this Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, I trust the rule will be 
opted and H. R. 8149 will be approved 

this body. 


Persian Gulf Oil Shipped to Texas 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 10, 1954 


. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, 
N to extend my remarks in the 
t ORD, I include the following article 
— the New York Times of Sunday, 
of Tuary 28, 1954, regarding a shipment 
Se oil from the Middle East to 
ton, Tex. 
The article follows: 

N Guiry Om SHIPPED ro Texas—Nor- 
Werctan TANKER UNLOADS CARGO AT HOUSTON 
Erer Tam Hatrway AroUND WoBLD— 
‘Crors Favor Import—Low Costs, 

Precis, Dury, HicH PRODUCTION ABROAD 
Romp EXPERIMENT 


under 


(By J. H. Carmical) 
t™porting crude oil from the Middle East 
Yep ers is like carrying coals to Newcastle. 
Watan d occurred last week when a Nor- 
ot tanker unloaded at Houston a cargo 
the Ude oll it had taken on halfway around 

World at the head of the Persian Gulf, 
top though Middle East crude eu has been 
we us to the United States, principally to 

Lust coast, in increasing quantities over 
— few years, this is the first time a 

Shipment has been made to the gulf 
S is more important, however, 
Prog ly to the Texas and Southwest ou 
oy, “cer, is that it may be the forerunner 

More such shipments. 

rire cargo consisted of about 100,000 bar- 
Ing crude oil produced by the American 
dae 


F. 


Pendent Oil Co. in the so-called neutral 


Vag between Saudi Arabia and Kuwait. It 
Stapa vered to the refinery of the Eastern 


tha Petroleum Corp. on the Houston ship 
daten R. B. Kahle, president of Eastern 
Ader » has described the shipment as an 
— that might result in a long-term 
To TEXAS OUTPUT CURBED 
n production in line with market 
% rand as provided in the conservation laws 
ders, the producers in Texas have been 
Mon ed to reduce their permissible produc- 
MWe most monthly since last September. 
Shut-in production of the State is now. 
Week ted around 750,000 barrels daily. Last 
Nis the State's railroad commission ordered 
Wie -ease of 159,266 barrels a day in allow- 
Yon Production for March, despite the objec- 
Se. Ol Most of the purchasers. 
* on factors figure in the importation 
from a field 12,000 miles away into 
the State which accounts for more 
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than 40 percent of the Nation output and 
has better than 50 percent of the Nation's 
known oil reserves. These include the low- 
cost production in the Middle East, the low- 
ering of the tanker rates, the excess produc- 
tion abroad, and the very low import duty. 

The Middle East oll wells are the most 
productive yet drilled. Their output ranges 
from 5,000 to 10,000 barrels daily. Those in 
the Persian Gulf area are near tidewater, 
and thus pipeline charges are low. With 
local consumption at a very low level, an 
estimated 95 percent of Middle East of! must 
find an outlet abroad, either as the raw ma- 
terial or the finished product. With the 
political situation none too stable, producers 
are anxious to market the oil as fast as 
possible. 

INDEPENDENT'S MARKET HERE 

Until the American Independent Oil Co., 
owned by a number of independent Ameril- 
can producers, and the Pacific Western Oil 
Corp. obtained the concession in the neutral 
zone between Saudi Arabia and Kuwait, the 
oil concessions in the Middle East were heid 
almost entirely by the large international 
oil companies. Having markets In virtually 
every country, these companies were able to 
fit the oit fairly well into their established 
outlets without causing price weakness. 
However, the American Independent-Pacific 
Western group must rely largely on the 
United States market for the disposal of 
their production. 

With production abroad exceeding the de- 
mand, the international companies have been 
increasing their sales here steadily. Oll im- 
ports are now at a record leyel, averaging 
close to 1,200,000 barrels daily. This com- 

with a domestic production of around 
6,325,000 barrels dally. 

The relatively low import duty on crude 
oil and products also is encouraging foreign 
shipments here. The duty was first levied 
in the early 1930's, when Venezuelan produc- 
tion was being developed rapidly. The levy 
was 21 cents a barrel each on crude oil and 
residual fuel oil. At that time, with oil here 
selling around $1 a barrel, the levy tended 
to keep imports down. 

With the enactment of he reciprocal 
trade agreement laws, including amend- 
ments from time to time, the duty has been 
steadily reduced. Under the trade agree- 
ment with Venezuela, which was signed in 
1952, the duty on heavy fuel ojl and low 
gravity crude oil was lowered by 75 percent, 
to 5% cents a barrel. As provided in the 
act, other friendly nations may not be dis- 
criminated against. Thus actually the duty 
on crude oil and residual fuel oll, which con- 
stitute 95 percent of petroleum imports, 
must pay a tariff of only 5½ cents a barrel, 
excepting some high gravity crude oll which 
must pay 10½ cents. 

The average price of crude oil here 18 
around $2.65 a barrel. The import levy thus 
accounts for only about 2 percent of its sell- 
ing price, compared with about 20 percent 
when it was first levied. 

While there is not much sentiment in the 
oil Industry for increasing tariff rates to 
stem the flow of petroleum importations, the 


domestic coal industry is in favor of increas- 


ing the rates, particularly on residual fuel 
oil, With about 4.15 barrels of fuel oil 
equivalent to 1 ton of bituminous coal in 
heat units, the present tariff rates amount 
in effect to 22 cents a ton bituminous coal 
equivalent, compared with 68 cents at the 
initial levy. 

Reflecting the increased cost of production 
and higher freight rates, the price of coal 
now is more than double that prevailing 
in the 1930's. Although the initial import 
levy may have aided the coal industry in 
meeting competition from fuel oll, coal exec- 
utives maintain the reduced rate is of no 
material benefit to them, 
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Although the coal operators are striving 
to get a higher tariff on oil imports as well 
as limiting shipments of heavy fuel oil to 
5 percent of domestic demand, the inde- 
pendent oil producers are seeking a volun- 
tary solution of the imports problem. With 
foreign oll now entering the heart of the 
country's producing region, oil producers 
may join the coal group in their effort to 
limit petroleum imports by legislation, 

Recently the Independent Refiners Asso- 
ciation of America, which heretofore has not 
been particularly active in the movement to 
limit imports, asked for a congressional 
policy declaration that foreign oil should 
supplement, not supplant, domestic produc- 
tion and that the President be authorized 
to implement this policy by all appropriate 
means, including agreements among the 
importers. 


Pakistan—A Friendly Nation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER THORNBERRY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 10, 1954 


Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, 
recently the Embassy of Pakistan here 
in Washington sponsored a Pakistan es- 
say contest to improve relations and un- 
derstanding between the United States 
and Pakistan. 


A young constituent of mine, Mike 
Woods, who is a senior at Taylor High 
School in Taylor, Tex., has won first 
place in this contest and will leave by 
plane on April 1 for a free 30-day all- 
pense-paid trip to Pakistan. The other 
winner in the contest was Miss Sigrid 
Jan, Larson, of Topeka, Kans, 

Mike has written such an excellent es- 
say on Pakistan—A Friendly Nation, 
that I would like for my colleagues to 
have the opportunity to read it. I am 
therefore respectfully including Mike 
Wood's winning essay in today's Recorp, 
It follows: 

From the Taylor (Tex.) Dally Press of 

March 5, 1954] 
PaxIstaN—A FRENDLY NATION 

(Eorrorg’s Norx.— This is the essay which 
won Mike Woods, of Taylor, a free 1-month 
trip to Pakistan.) 

(By Mike Woods) 

The south Asian link in the chain of de- 
mocracy around the Soviet Empire so salient 
to the free world today at last seems about 
to be forged. 

Pakistan, lusty Islamic Infant of the 
Orient, has in little over 6 years beaten down 
the threats of religious and economic chaos 
of its 76 million people and has emerged as 
a power much to be reckoned with not only 
in its own explosive subcontinent but in the 
international cold war situation, in toto. 
Nevertheless, the nation has a long road to 
travel before industrial, financial, and poli- 
tical stabillty can be attained. The coun- 
try’s major problems—religious fanaticism, ` 
the Kashmir and Indus Basin water disputes 
with India, and a glaring lack of mineral 
resources of modern industry—are compli- 
cated by the appalling illiteracy rate (86.2 
percent) and the semifeudal system existing 
in many of the provinces. 
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But in most cases Pakistan has ignored the 
experts’ pessimism and has made astound- 
ing progress in dehorning a great many of 
her dilemmas, The West has every reason 
to see in this eastern titan a powerful ally 
in her struggle forexistence with the cor- 
rupted communism of the Soviet world. To 
the United States the young republic is per- 
haps more than that. The mystic, incom- 
prehensible mirror of the teeming East has 
at last yielded an image in which the Amer- 
ican can for the first time see something ot 
himself, a reflection of his own basic ideas 
and conflicts. 

The conditions for a friendly relationship 
between two nations do not differ from those 
concerning people, There must at first be 
common interests in basic ideas and princi- 
ples of existence. The two parties must be 
generally concurrent on their aims and am- 
bitions and the methods of obtaining their 

. Interest in one another's welfare and 
understanding of the mores which between 
the two inevitably differ are essential. Dem- 
onstraticns of the friendship, such as lend- 
ing of food or arms, will come later, after the 
fundamental kinship has been established. 
The ties between the United States and 
Pakistan are perhaps the strongest that have 
ever existed between two nations so far re- 
moved geographically. 

The religious protestantism which played 
so signal a role in the founding of the United 
States was an even stronger motivating fac- 
tor in the establishment of a separate Mus- 
lim nation on the Indian subcontinent. The 
two great faiths of the world, Christianity 
and Islam, which sprang centuries ago from 
the hill country of Judea, are the founda- 
tions on which rest the present United States 
Constitution and the Pakistan document 
that is in the making. A strict moral code 
and a sense of duty to God and to country 
composes the underlying plillosophy of both 
countries’ governments. 

The Muslim people of all nations, com- 
prising the largest religious sect ever known, 
have always felt themselves destined to a 
prominent position among the powers of the 
world, but through the ages the people have 
not shown a willingness to work for this 
position, nor have their leaders evinced a 
desire to make the n sacrifices. 
However, the philosophy of working for what 
you want, which helped carve from the vast 
wilderness of the western world the greatest 
people's republic in the history of mankind, 
is also a dominant characteristic of the 
average Pakistanl. Thus does another com- 
munion of ideas form a bond between these 
two peoples of East and West. s 

The industrious Pakistani takes great pride 
in his home, his village, his province, and 
now at last—his nation. The fire of na- 
tionalism has been spreading rapidly in the 
newly born republic, but the government is 
confronted with many states’ right problems 
which Americans ought well to be able to 
understand and recognize as powerful fac- 
tors in their own turbulent history. It must 
be remembered that it has taken 250 years, 
some of them bloody ones, for the United 
States to achieve Its present state of patriot- 
ism to a strong central government. 

And who can tell? Perhaps this camara- 
derie will be one of the first to rise above 
the age-old quid pro quo alliance and the 
governments will act toward one another as 
their religions demand the individual act. 
Thornton Wilder's planetary mind could also 
be developing on the opposite side of the 

world. 

i So it may be that Pakistan, child among 
nations, will find a godfather in the United 
States of America, which is always looking for 
another land where the principles of democ- 
racy, fraternity, and tolerance flourish. Praise 

. Praise Allah. For who is to say that 
they are not one and the same? 
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Protest Made of Failure To Cut Liquor 
Tax and Warning Given Against In- 


creasing Moonshine Menace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 10, 1954 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing is the text of a letter I have ad- 
dressed to the Honorable DANIEL A. REED, 
chairman of the House Ways and Means 
Committee: 


Hon. DANIEL A, REED, 
Chairman, House Ways and Means 
Committee, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. Reep: The action of the Ways and 
Means Committee in refusing to reduce the 
distilled spirits excise tax from the present 
excessive rate of $10.50 a gallon to $9 com- 
pels me to write to you to point out certain 
basic facts in our Government's handling of 
the distilled spirits industry. The increase 
of $1.50 was to have been temporary and only 
for the recent emergency. 

This industry is a legal industry; in fact, 
the only industry whose legality is specifi- 
cally mentioned in the Constitution. For 
the most part it is an industry financed by 
the savings of many thousands of private 
bond and stockholders. The Government 
has an obligation for the stability of this 
industry and should express the same con- 
cern as it does for any other segment of our 
Nation’s economy. 

We must take cognizance of the growing 
bootleg problem fostered by these high taxes 
which give rise to corruptive conditions in 
our society and gnaw away at the sales of 
the legal distilled spirits industry. 

Except in the most narrow sense—that Is, 
medicinal use—whiskey is a luxury and it 
should be taxed as a luxury and the industry 
which produces it should be treated with the 
same consideration as that accorded other 
luxury industries. 

Yet the Ways and Means Committee now 
has voted drastic reductions to 10 percent 
in other 1 taxes but simultaneously 
has voted to continue the excessive rate of 
43 percent on legal spirits. It has done this 
in the face of a fiscal 1955 budget showing 
that legal sales would greatly increase and 
produce additional revenue under a $9 tax. 

Furthermore, you have been quoted in the 
press the last few days as saying that “there 
is no rhyme or reason” to a discriminatory 
system of taxes and that no article or service 
should be subjected to an ad valorem excise 
tax In excess of 10 percent except as a pen- 
alty. It is obvious that the distilled spirits 
industry is being discriminated against, 
when its rate is left at 43 percent. 

The liquor excise tax since the beginning 
of World War II has gone from 64 to $10.50 
a gallon, an advance of $6.50. These high 
taxes make legal liquor a rich man's luxury. 
The average consumer should not be com- 
pelled to turn to a cheaper, untaxed illicit 
product. 

The Congress in the past, recognizing that 
it was fixing too high a taxload on this in- 
dustry, always set a cutoff date when the 
excise tax would revert to the lower rate. 
When the larger revenue was required for 
defense, the excise tax was raised to $10.50. 
Again, a cutoff date, that of April 1, 1954, 
Just a few weeks away, was-enacted. Con- 
gress would be guilty of bad faith to dis- 
regard this date. 
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‘Your committee has voted to continue 3 
$10.50 rate permanently. Certainly, YO 
committee cannot disregard the enccur g 
ment this high rate gives to bootleggers 
moonshiners and racketeers. ace 

Moreover, the administration, in the fact 
of the growing bootleg menace and atten {ot 
lawlessness, has not asked the Congress 
adequate funds for proper enforcement re 
our laws. At the present level of exper ve 
tures for the enforcement—which rate ©, 
fiscal 1955 budget does not propose to m 
crease—the Government offers little protec 
tion to the public and to the legal indust, 
Millions of dollars of public revenues are * 
through inadequate enforcement. w 

Presently we are having a revival of ays 
evils of prohibition. Assuredly, the we. 
and Means Committee does not wish to en 
courage these evils. re 

Unless your committee reconsiders and ns 
duces the rate at least to $9 we will contd 
to play into the hands of moonshiners 
hoodlums. 

With cordial greetings, I am, 


Sincerely yours, 
ExtaNURL CELLE™ 


U 
Military Fringe Benefits and Vetera” 
Programs a Sound Investment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVE? 


Tuesday, March 9, 1954 — 
Mr. . YORTY. Mr. Speaker, snog 


sighted fiscal programs, confused 
cies, selfishly inspired propaganda, vic? 
apathy toward the problems of se 
personnel have created a serious meg. 
power problem for all the serviet 
There is a direct relationship bet tne! 
the morale of service personnel and tne 
desire to remain in service after oi 
expiration of their enlistment, or tehy, 
nation of an officer's tour of du 
Readily available statistics are far ind? 
encouraging because they clearly are 
cate a critical trend away from e 
service. fot 
The Assistant Secretary of Defense 
Manpower and Personnel in a fate 
address several days ago stated that 
are having a 60 percent turnovel ig 
service personnel, Hanson W. Bale 
in a recent article in the Saturday per- 
ning Post observed that only about 6 ref 
cent of the United States Navy's on? 
ensigns are graduates of the Naval A“ y 
emy, while the percentage of the Mil ijh 
Academy graduates is even less. „ge- 
officer and enlisted ranks are beiD on- 
pleted at a dangerous rate. Our nâ“ ye 
al security is being jeopardized PY. ged 
failure of the services to retain qu ov 
and competent personnel in the vari 
ranks, branches, and specialties. p- 
military budget is greatly increased F 
the recurrent expense of train 
many men, especially technicians. r- 
thereafter decide not to stay in the ‘Sy 
ice. The Government's investme?" pe 
a jet pilot averages $50,000. wit pl 
regularly increasing complexity x 
phases of modern warfare, and its © apt 
sequent specializations, there is urs 


F, 


fi 
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Reed to make military careers sufficiently 
titactive to cause our trained personnel 

Stay in the service. 

The Armed Forces are frequently in 
rect competition with industry and 
ate employment. In many instances 

attractions of higher pay and free- 
om from constant change of duty sta- 
are compelling factors in favor of 

industry. An Air Force captain 
"ceives about half the salary of a com- 
airline pilot who flies no combat 
Merlene, and who is not separated from 

family for many months at a time. 
„One way in which we-can partially 
pensate for the disadvantageous po- 
of the services is to steadfastly 
Maintain and even extend the so-called 
tinge benefits of military personnel. In 
respect, Hanson W. Baldwin stated 
the same article previously mentioned 
“the old line officer and noncom 
they understood it—hard and 
tracts with the Government 
they could depend upon; their 
were often pleasant, and com- 
and post-exchange privileges 
other fringe benefits compensated, 
at least, for low pay. But the 
of the Armed Forces, plus public 
N congressional desire for economy, 

Ve forced reductions in standards. 
was not willing to provide for 
the Many what it had once provided for 

few. The trend of service living 
“andards has been down.” 
amproved and extended fringe bene- 

will contribute to the solution of our 
Arent problem in two distinct ways, 
an inducement for men to remain in 
and as an added attraction for 
who are in a position to exercise 
option regarding military duty. 
ty of Armed Forces personnel 
when the services can exercise 
vity when considering recruits 
than having to lower standards 
er to meet minimum quotas. 
ighted selfish attacks on military 
benefits and pennywise budgets 
ilitary housing and recreational 
ties are actually greatly increasing 
costs. 
Another effective way in which we can 
tribute materially to improved mo- 
of service personnel is to maintain 
Various services and facilities pro- 
veterans by the Veterans’ Admin- 
tion. There exists a little-under- 
relation between the treatment of 
and the morale of those still in 
By our support of the Veterans’ 
nistration program not only do we 
ly liquidate our heavy obligations 
veterans who were called upon to 
burg a disproportionate share of the 
tiie of war, but we demonstrate our 

re and earnest efforts to show our 


3 


4a 


Pii 


the 


1 1 


He 


FF, 


AEE 


ej 


WDreciation of the sacrifices of military 


unel. 
e should also bear in mind that by 
8 of adequate medical and 
x ital care through the facilities of 
Veterans’ Administration, many vet- 
a will be available as members of 


nally qualified and physically fit, 


Tt he event of a national emergency. 


| denen Armed Forces Reserve, pro- 
by 


Obvious that many veterans who re- 
help in meeting medical problems 
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would not be in such a position, except 
for long years spent in military service. 
It is a demonstrable fact that Veterans’ 
Administration is critically short of 
many needed hospital facilities, particu- 
larly facilities for the treatment of men- 
tal illness, and yet high-priced propa- 
ganda, selfishly inspired, is constantly 
distorting the facts and trying to picture 
large numbers of veterans as sponging 
off of the Veterans’ Administration at 
great cost to the taxpayers. This is sim- 
ply not the case. In fact, if we should 
yield to selfish motives and reduce the 
present services that the veterans re- 
ceive from the Veterans’ Administration, 
it is certain that the various States and 
local jurisdictions would have to attempt 
to close the gap. Yet all informed per- 
sons will readily recognize the infeasibil- 
ity of this because even today State and 
local authorities are seldom able to cope 
with their current responsibilities in an 
adequate fashion. 

To sum up, it is my view that the 
chipping away of military fringe bene- 
fits is a program we cannot afford. 
More such benefits would actually save 
us money in the long run and give us 
a sounder, more experienced Defense 
Establishment. The programs of the 
Veterans’ Administration should be kept 
intact and permitted to function at a 
high level of efficiency. 


Postal Pay Raise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. DORN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 10, 1954 


Mr. DORN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 
should like to include the following 
statement I gave to the House Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service in 
behalf of an increase in pay for the 
postal workers: 

STATEMENT OF Hon. Francis E. Dorn, or New 
YORK, BEFORE THE HOUSE COMMITTEE ON 
ran OFFICE AND CIVIL SERVICE, MARCH 9, 
Mr. Chairman, the postal employees of 

Brooklyn and elsewhere, especially in the 

metropolitan communities, are urgently in 

need of a pay raise, and as one of their Rep- 
resentatives in the Congress, I urge you to 
give favorable consideration to the legisla- 
tion giving them $800 pay raise as provided 

in H. R. 2344. 

Since the last postal pay raise the cost of 
rent. food, and other necessities has risen 
to the point where postal employees must 
seek outside employment in order to support 
their families. But what is worse, their 
wives—mothers of small children—must also 
seek employment. This is detrimental to the 
postal service, as well as to the family life 
of the postal workers. 

Employment in the post office has always 
been considered a career—a desirable ca- 
reer—which would provide sufficient return 
to enable the employees to raise their fami- 
lies properly and in decent surroundings, and 
to give their children a good education. It 
is important that it continue to be a desira- 
ble career in order that it attract the same 
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high quality of personnel that is now in the 
postal service. 

There has been a high turnover in 
employees due in considerable part to inade- 
quate pay. This decreases the efficiency of 
the Department, and increases the cost of 
postal service. New men must be trained 
in order that they may take their places next 
to the seasoned workers, and this is costly. 

I cannot urge you gentlemen too strongly 
to support a sizeable pay increase and I can 
tell you that in my section of the country 
they need at least an $800 increase. 


Constitutional Amendment Introduced 
Providing That No Citizen Under 21 
May Have the Right To Vote 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 10, 1954 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, President 
Eisenhower, in his state of the Union 
message, recommended that the voting 
age be lowered to 18. The President has 
never given us his reasons for this pro- 
posal except to state that “if one is old 
enough to fight, one is old enough to 
vote.“ But voting is as different from 
fighting as chalk is from cheese, and it 
is, therefore, most important to examine 
the meaning of this glib slogan. 

If a person is too old to fight, is he 
too old to vote? Does the President 
mean that if a person votes, he must 
also fight? And does the President mean 
that girls must also fight? Many young 
men are unable to fight because they are 
physically unqualified to do so. Could 
it be that these men who cannot fight 
cannot vote? 

When the draft age was lowered from 
21 to 18 years of age, the generals told 
us that this was a necessary move be- 
cause young men under 21 were more 
easily molded into good soldiers than 
were their elders who had grown to ma- 
turity. Young men under 21 are more 
pliable and more amenable to indoctri- 
nation. They are not likely to exercise 
critical judgment in matters demanding 
instant obedience. Instant and unques- 
tioning obedience may be most desirable 
from soldiers in the battlefield, but in 
a voter such obedience would be most 
undesirable. Self-interested groups and 
corrupt politicians would find such obe- 
dience a fertile playground. 

The President must undoubtedly have 
been ill-advised. His proposal requires 
a constitutional amendment, and I be- 
lieve he is unaware of the action taken 
by the individual States on this issue. 
In the past 3 legislatures, 35 States have 
rejected the proposal that the voting age 
be reduced, and 2 States rejected the 
same proposal in a referendum. There- 
fore, 37 States have already expressed 
their opposition to the measure. The 
President's suggestion would not have 
much of a chance. Only one State has 
adopted the 18-year-old voting age 
limit, namely, Georgia, and there it has 
proved to be a poor example. Teen- 
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agers usually vote along family lines. 
They vote like ma and pa. They register 
and cast a novelty“ vote when they 
reach the age of 18, and then lose in- 
terest in subsequent elections. During 
the primaries, the teen-agers’ excite- 
ment in the election rises to a fever 
pitch, to the detriment and disregard of 
their studies. Though the 18-year-old 
can vote in Georgia, he is not permitted 
to make a contract, buy a car, cow or 
mule, inherit property, or transact busi- 
ness without a guardian. He cannot 
serve on a jury, hold office, buy liquor, 
or marry without the consent of his par- 
ents, These activities are for the age 
of maturity. 

Fixing the age of 21 as the age of ma- 
turity, is the result of the accumulated 
wisdom of the centuries. It has been 
tested through the ages. The teen-ager 
is not sufficiently mature because he has 
not as yet had to face life's major prob- 
lems and complexities. The teen-ager 
is likely to take the extreme point of 
view. He does not know how to compro- 
mise, and the essence of politics is com- 
promise, In the United States, we have 
so many groups with conflicting inter- 
ests, both of a national and sectional na- 
ture, that compromise is an essential to 
our unity. It is the dictators with their 
absolute doctrines who have abused the 
extremism of youth, and put it to their 
own advantage. Hitler, Mussolini, 
Stalin all gave the teen-agers the right 
to vote and herded them all into line. 

Since the President has put a search- 
light on the subject of lowering the vot- 
ing age, I feel that a positive stand must 
be taken against it, by imbedding in the 
Constitution, the provision that no one 
who has not reached the age of 21—that 
is the age of maturity—can be given the 
right to vote. I am, therefore, this day 
introducing a bill to provide that no 
citizen of the United States shall have 
the right to vote in any political election 
or primary unless such citizen shall have 
reached the age of 21. 


Traffic Jams Are Here To Stay 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER FERGUSON 


Or MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 10, 1954 


Mr, FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous. consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Traffic Jams Are Here To Stay,” 
from the March 5, 1954, issue of U. S. 
News & World Report. I believe this 
article merits the consideration-of every 
Senator as we proceed to the considera- 
tion of Federal-aid highway legislation. 
In my opinion, the article lends addi- 
tional weight to the proposals I intro- 
duced as Senate bill 3069. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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Trarric Jams Are Here To Star 

In spite of bigger road-bullding programs. 
driving is not to get any easier for American 
motorists in the foreseeable future. 

This country is spending four times as 
much money this year as it spent in 1946 
on its roads and streets. Yet the flow of new 
cars and trucks keeps rising faster than roads 
are enlarged or repaired. 

Highway construction is to be expanded 
again in the coming year. President Eisen- 
hower is proposing that Congress increase 
the Federal Government's subsidy to the 
States for road bullding from $575 million 
to $800 million a year. With this, a record 
outlay of $4 billion for roads and streets is 
in prospect for 1955. 

Road experts look on this as encouraging, 
but still only a drop in the bucket, com- 
pared to needs. It will not solve the high- 
way problem or break up the nationwide 
traffic jam. 

The picture of the United States road situ- 
ation, which has moved steadily toward the 
crisis stage for many years, is this: 

Spending for roads is up, but it 18 still 
a third below what the experts say is needed. 
From a rate of $800 million in 1946, the 
annual highway outlay grew to $2.3 billion 
by 1950, will reach an estimated $3.4 billion 
this year. 

If the States go along with the President's 
proposed Increases, the United States Bureau 
of Public Roads estimates that next year 
will see a $600 million Jump in road spend- 
ing—up to the level of 64 billion a year. 


TOLL ROADS DON’T SOLVE PROBLEMS IN CITIES 


This will be an all-time high. Yet high- 
way Officials say that the Nation actually 
needs to spend at least $6 billion a year 
on roads for the next 10 years, if it is to 
catch up with existing needs, and then 
keep up with new demands as they develop 
in the decade ahead. 

To put it another way, the United States 
has already spent more than $17 billion for 
new roads since the end of World War II. 
And, according to official surveys, there is 
still $42 billion worth of construction re- 
quired just to bring the highway system up 
to the level really needed for present-day 
trafic. 

Toli roads are playing an increasing role 
in highway-improvement plans. They meet 
special needs in special places. Superhigh- 
ways like the Pennsylvania and New Jersey 
Turnpikes, and the Merritt Parkway in Con- 
necticut speed drivers through heavily con- 
gested areas between big citles where public 
roads are crowded and slow. 

In the last 20 years 17 toll roads totaling 
747 miles in 10 States have been completed. 
They cost $654 million. Eight new ones, 
1,000 miles long. in 7 States, are under 
construction, costing $1.3 billion. Seven- 
teen more, totaling 2,800 miles, in 17 States, 
have been authorized, to cost $3.6 billion. 

These toll roads are not built with tax 
money, They are financed by big bond 
issues, paid for out of tolls collected from 
each user. Toll-road revenue reached 6200 
million in 1953—1s growing fast. 

But toll roads fill only comparatively 
short gaps between a few big cities. They 
don't reach the vast rural areas or solve 
the problem inside cities where congestion 
is greatest. They are not the final answer, 
as the experts see it. 

Substandard highways, despite all the toll 
roads and the record spending, are still the 
general rule from one end of the United 
States to the other, Of the 3.3 million 
miles of roads and streets throughout the 
Nation, one-third are unimproved dirt roads. 
Although 2 million miles are surfaced, only 
400,000 miles are paved with the high-type 
hard surface that modern traffic requires. 
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The last complete study showed 4 
serious deficiencies on the 37,000-mile in- 
terstate highway system, the Nation's pod 
tegic network. The average mile of f 
highway, for example, was found to ooi 
sist of a surface that was last improved 1. 
1937, and a roadway that had its last 981 
provement of alignment and grade in 1 

Of 27,000 miles of pavement on the 62. 
sections of the system, more than 3,700 mil 
or 14 percent, turned out to be more the? 

Only 5,200 miles of the el. 
tire system were as much as 24 feet wide, 
About 21,000 different sections, of ty 
length, were found to have unsafe yisibil! 
conditions because of hills, curves, or 
side obstructions. More than 7,300 
or one-fourth, were unsafe for passing. 


OF 10,000 BRIDGES, ONLY 2,000 ARE 
ENOUGH 00 

Out of 10,000 bridges, only about 2. t 
were found to be wide enough for man 
trucks and cars to use with safety. stand” 
bridges were too weak, by modern 
ards, for the traffic loads passing over wer, 

Over the entire Federal-aid syster or 
672,000 miles, State highway officials tol 
that two-thirds of the roads are “helow 
erable standards.” This means that 4 1255 
miles ot busy highways are out ot trade 
84,000 bridges are unfit for high-speed alone 
Just to bring this Federal-ald system thst 
up to current needs, officials estimate 
$35 billion would be needed. ae 

Bad as the road situation is now, “i 
cations are that it may get worse befor in 
gets better. The Nation fell far behind og 
its road program during World War H. WF g 
it was building planes and tanks ins pis: 
highways. Building since then, though 5% 
has been picemeal, emergency patch! 
the worst weaknesses. ot 

What's needed, highway experts say. 16 
overall, integrated program on a scale ag. 
enough to overcome today’s shortcom iy 
while at the same time meeting tom 
new needs, sat 

Kieling traffic caused the problem of “ine 
and threatens to bring more problems in og 
future, In 1946 there were only 34.4 meal 
motor vehicles ranging the roads. of 
there are more than 55 million—a gaits 
60 percent. The number is growing u est!” 
2 million every year. By 1975, it 18 © op 
mated, there will be 80 million vehicles 
the roads. 

The Nation’s vast fleet of cars, trucks, f 
busses traveled a total of 500 billion yt. 
last year, nearly twice the mileage of of! 
This mileage is growing at the rate ~ py 
percent a year, may reach 750 bition 
1964, tet. 
And today's cars are bigger and fas 
Trucks are larger, carry heavier loads. ning 
built to carry 1940 traffic are crum ge 
under today's heavier burden. Roads 
quate then are death traps now. te⸗ 

Rising cost of road building compli gy 
the highway problem. Costs have gon 
a third since 1946. And the same ro cos? 
cost $100,000 before World War II pen 
$222,000 today. Four-lane divided eet 
highways of the type now required ben a$ 
many big citles sometimes cost as MU 
$2 million a mile. t. 

Thus, although more money is being spi 
it doesn't go us far as it ouce did, Mucn 
the money also has to go for replacement 8 
old roads that are wearing out. pull. 
that the United States actually has eos? 
fewer miles of new road in the last d 
than during the 1930's. lem. 

City bottlenecks offer a special prob ton 
Experts studying the cities’ problems enti? 
cite? 


20 years old. 


find ordinary improvements fail, say 
street systems must be reorganized. 
have to do this largely on thelr own. 
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n Kb 
ROADBUILDING 
tiene big question, for roads, boils down to 
Jo Bow to finance the needed nationwide 
ttreet Total tax revenue for highway and 
from Purposes in 1953 was only $5 billion 
About dl sources, Federal, State, and local. 
tenan $1.7 billion of that sum goes for main- 
That 1 to keep roads patched and usable. 
tor n Saves only $3.3 billion a year in sight 
the er construction, where 86 billion, by 
te bili ' estimate, is needed. To meet the 
tares ion goal, heavy borrowing and higher 
` It p Ould be required. 
— been suggested that road building 
Progra the basis for a huge public-works 
Beenho in a business recession. President 
tiong wer's recent economic report men- 
Publio d- as the field where the biggest 
Sommi Works are needed. A congressional 
road tee has calculated that a $42 billion 
Would such as road officials seek, 
Work Provide 20 billion man-hours of 
Jobs for 2 milion men for 5 years. 
Up an Federal Government has been putting 
creasing share of the Nation's road 
Steagi;, United States expenditures went up 
y from $170 million in 1946 to $610 
on this year, Now President Eisenhower 
dorse Porting another boost. He has en- 
near, bill by Representative J. Harry 
crease » Republican, of Ohio, that would 
States Federal aid to States by $225 million. 
eral ino ould be required to match this Fed- 
High ate to get the money. 
tiect oo ay oMcials, cautiously appraising the 
i this increase, say: "It will help. At 
the iram ll enable us to hold our own with 
det growth. Probably we'll make some 
Dur Wress toward catching up.” 
th Poasa? agree that this proposed increase 
Prop) l funds will not solve the highway 
Boing - The harassed American driver is 


through: have to keep on fighting his way 
traffic jams for years to come. 


Plots Against United States by Terrorists 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


ly OF OREGON 
TRE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 10, 1954 
1 Mr 


acte ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, as the 
Cong, eehing the attack against the 
iste whe 2! the United States by terror- 
lene hich took place last week come to 
tack y appears that this dastardly at- 
nations Part of an overall plan of assas- 
an a in which the Communists took 
these Ye part. I include as part of 

h rks an interesting discussion 
Worid SPPeared in the U. 8. News & 
1954. Report in its issue of March 12, 


Penner UNITED STATES BY TERROR- 
Surg ANATICS Our To KnL Tor Orri- 


4 INSIDE Story 
R em ruthless band of terrorists, oper- 
ieinge thin the United States and plotting 
Wetan, United States Government, now 
“hington er concern among officidis in 
— terrorists, not Communist Party 
Comet? themselves but working closely with 
Rayan ists and under strong Communist 
Men in t., last week shot down five Congress- 
Pade pee United States Capitol. They have 
tates Pie attempt on the life of a United 
fen depend a But their known plans go 
lence oo d this, call for murder and vio- 
an ascending scale. 
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There are plans readied, and killers chosen, 
for the assassination of President Eisenhow- 
er, Secretary of State John Foster Dulles, 
FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover, and A. Fernos- 
Isern, the Puerto Rican Resident Commis- 
sioner in Washington. Gunmen were known 
to be dispatched to Caracas, Venezuela, for 
an attempt on Mr. Dulles’ life at the Inter- 
American Conference there. An attack on 
Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., United States Repre- 
sentative to the United Nations, has been 
planned for months, 

ARSENAL OF TERROR 


Bombings, as well as murders, are included 
in their plans. Members of the terrorist 
band have brought in an expert in this revo- 
lutionary technique from Cuba to instruct 
them in the use of explosives and have ac- 
cumulated a stock of incendiary and frag- 
mentation bombs. 

Weapons—including pistols, knives, hand 
grenades, and small bombs—and ammuni- 
tion in sizable quantities are being stock- 
piled at this time in a number of cities scat- 
tered around the United States. 

Communist connections with this terrorist 
group are clear, Meetings between officials 
of the two organizations have been held 
recently, the names, dates, and places well 
documented. There has been open Commu- 
nist support of the band for at least 12 years, 
with statements of joint action on the rec- 
ord. Yet the terrorists, like most revolu- 
tionary groups, are being used by Commu- 
nists without direct participation by Soviet 
agents in acts of violence. 

Local headquarters for this band of dedi- 
cated terrorists are known to exist in seven 
cities on the United States mainland, includ- 
ing New York, Chicago, and Newark, N. J. 
Orders for the whole organization flow from 
the third floor of a dingy tenement at 156 Sol 
Street in San Juan, Puerto Rico—the cen- 
tral headquarters of the Puerto Rican Na- 
tionalist Party. 

In New York, where assassins for future 
mainland plots are being readied, resident 
headquarters are located at 1861 Lexington 
Avenue, Manhattan, and 311 47th Street, 
Brooklyn. In Chicago, headquarters are 
maintained at the residence of a terrorist 
official at 717 South Ashland Avenue. 

Hard-core strength of this organization— 
the Nationalist Party of Puerto Rico—is less 
than 1,000 men and women. About 500 are 
actual party members in Puerto Rico. Ap- 
proximately 100 to 150 are party members in 
New York—a tiny fraction of the Puerto 
Ricans there. Fewer than 100 are members 
in Chicago. A few dozen are recognized 
members in other mainland cities. About 
3,000 to 5,000 other persons are considered 
to be under the direct influence of these 
party members. 

But the potential for violence is far greater 
than strength figures indicate. Members are 
required to be fanatics, to sacrifice their lives 
in the most spectacular manner possible 
when orders come. Discipline within the 
group is extreme. Throat cuttings and beat- 
ings are common punishment for wayward 
members. Death is the agreed penalty for 
failure to carry out orders. Violence is the 
party's only method—members shun the bal- 
lot, no longer vote in political elections or 
run candidates for any political office, 

What's behind this fanaticism? The 
stated aim of the party is Puerto Rico's com- 
plete independence from the United States. 
Yet independence has been offered time after 
time, and turned down each time by popular 
vote within Puerto Rico itself. The answer 
stems from one man, the guiding spirit who 
started the Nationalists off in their growing 
reign of terror—Pedro Albizu Campos. 

In the shooting attack on Congress by 
four of the terrorists last week, a note car- 
ried by their ringleader blamed the United 
States Government for the “barabrous tor- 
ture of our apostie of independence, Don 
Pedro Albizu Campos.” 
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A letter from Albizu was found on the as- 
sassin who attempted to murder President 
Truman in Noyember 1950. 

It is Albizu who has inspired and directed 
the party's acts of violence for 22 years, with 
a record of dead and wounded running into 
the hundreds. He now has chosen a succes- 
sor to take over his role If necessary, but his 
twisted personality still rules. 

Pedro Albizu Campos, as developer of the 
terrorist plot, is a man of great brilliance and 
great bitterness. He is 62. Born in a small 
town in Puerto Rico, he was the illegitimate 
child of a local merchant and a Negro sery- 
ing woman. But his intelligence was so out- 
standing that a group of Americans financed 
his way to the United States mainland where 
he entered the University of Vermont. 

He then won a scholarship to Harvard, 
where he received B. A., C. E., and LL. B. de- 
grees. He also learned to speak fluent Eng- 
lish, French, Italian, Portuguese, and Greek, 
as well as Spanish, 

The turning point In his career came in 
May 1917, when he was commissioned a war- 
time lieutenant in the United States Army 
and, because of his dark coloration, assigned 
to a Negro regiment in Puerto Rico. He con- 
sidered himself a “white Puerto Rican” and 
became embittered over this “insult.” After 
being honorably discharged at war's end, he 
began a vindictive campaign against the 
United States that still goes on, 

Albizu joined the Nationalist Party shortly 
after it was formed in 1922. In 1930, he 
took over and reorganized it. Two years 
later, he ran as the party's candidate for 
senator at large in the island government. 
But he polled only 5,257 votes and swore that 
the party would never participate in another 
election. 

Terrorism became the party's stock in trade 
from then on. In April 1932, the first act 
of violence occurred when Albizu held a 
meeting and incited his followers to march 
on the government headquarters in San 
Juan. That time, one person was killed and 
12 were injured. 

Albizu then decided that violence required 
a military organization. So he formed a 
Liberating Army of the Republic, with 
small units of militia armed and trained in 
towns around Puerto Rico, and with himself 
as commander in chief. This military organ- 
ization still functions and has provided the 
basis for many terrorist acts. Even today, 
in Chicago, members of the party march and 
conduct target practice during outings. 

There soon followed a series of armed at- 
tacks on Island officials, some of them main- 
land Americans, and on insular police. 

In October 1925, Nationalist Party members 
shot a policeman, threw two bombs into a 
police car. Four of the Nationalists were 
killed and one wounded on that occasion. 

In the few months that followed, there 
were a series of bombing incidents attributed 
to the Nationalists, each coming directly 
after a major speech by Albizu, 

ASSASSINATIONS 


In February 1936, the Nationalists assassi- 
nated Col. E. Francis Riggs, chief of the in- 
sular police and a retired American Army 
officer. On the same day, they killed Fran- 
cisco Hortez, police chief of the Puerto Rican 
town of Utuado. After an investigaiton, 
Albizu and a number of followers were con- 
victed of conspiracy and sentenced to prison. 

Then in March 1937, more than a half 
dozen people were killed and 50 were wounded 
in rioting in the town of Ponce, touched off 
by a parade of Albizu’s liberating army. 

The day after Albizu was taken off to the 
Federal penitentiary at Atlanta, the Amer- 
ican judge who sentenced him was fired on 
by 10 members of the party. All 10 were 
indicted and found guilty of attempted mur- 
der—including Julio Pinto Gandia, now an 
official in the party's New York headquarters. 

While Albizu was in prison, but in touch 
with his followers, another assassipation 
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occurred in Ponce in July 1938. A colonel in 
the Puerto Rican National Guard was killed 
in a blast of terrorist gunfire. Albizu then 
ordered all party members to refuse to regis- 
ter for the draft. This action resulted in a 
series of incidents from 1940 on. One of the 
terrorist assailants of Congress last week, 
Rafael C. Miranda, was among those who 
defied the draft and spent a year in jail as a 
result. 

But the most spectacular acts of violence 
occurred after Albizu was released from pris- 
on and achieved close ties with American 
Communists. In October 1950, the Nation- 
alists engineered a series of shooting, bomb- 
ing, and firing incidents, both in Puerto 
Rico and on the mainiand. 

Violence broke out in eight Puerto Rican 
communities—San Juan, Ponce, Peñuelas, 
Arecibo, Jayuya, Utuado, Naranjito, Maya- 
gllez. An attack was made on the Governor's 
palace, in which 1 policeman and 4 terrorists 
were killed. A United States post office was 
set afire. Police stations were attacked. 
One town, Jayuya, with a population of 
15,000, was seized and held for 24 hours, 
Dozens of people were killed or wounded. 

During this period, on November 1, the 
attack was made on Blair House in Washing- 
ton, in an attempt to murder President Tru- 
man, One policeman was killed in this af- 
fair. The same day, two gasoline bombs were 
hurled into the Puerto Rican Government 
labor office in New York City, but failed to 
explode. 

Albizu was seized, after hurling a bomb at 
police, and in February 1951, was sentenced 
to a maximum of 54 years’ imprisonment. 
He was subsequently given a conditional 
pardon by Gov. Luis Muñoz Marin, on the 
ground of apparent insanity, and freed with 
the proviso that he would incite no more 
violence. 

Communist ties, apparent in the bulldup 
for more violence that followed, show up 
everywhere in the terrorist party's. back- 
ground. 

Back in 1937, when Albizu first went to 
jail, the Puerto Rican Communist Party 
issued this statement: “Bonds of close 
friendship have always linked our party with 
the Nationalist Party and its IIllustrious 
leaders * „ 

In 1942, when Albizu was in the Atlanta 
penitentiary, the United States Communist 
Party went all out in an effort to gain his 
release. They drew up petitions signed by 
outstanding Americans and exerted legal 
pressure through front“ organizations, Po- 
litical pressure was poured on through Rep- 
resentative Vito Marcantonio. With their 
help, Albizu was released on probation in 
1943. 

From 1943 to 1947, Albizu lived in New 
York and was in frequent personal contact 
with Earl Browder, then secretary-general of 
the United States Communist Party. In June 
1943, a statement was signed by Browder and 
William Z. Foster, chairman of the American 
Communist Party, reading in part: “Through 
brother Pedro Albizu Campos * * * we 
pledge our full support to the Nationalist 
Party of Puerto Rico.” 

Back in Puerto Rico, Albizu was visited by 
Representative Marcantonio several times. 
Meanwhile, the left-wing Congressman had 
been instrumental in keeping the terrorist 
leader from returning to prison. When com- 
plaint was made during the war that Albizu 
had violated his parole, he was investigated 
by the FBI. Mr. Marcantonio protested about 
this publicity to the White House. The At- 
torney General, presumably on orders, al- 
lowed Albizu to remain free. 

In September 1952, a Nationalist street 
meeting was held in New York and addressed 
both by the local head of the party and by 
Earl Browder, representing the Communist 
Party. 

Nationalists have long publicly supported 
a long list of Communist “front” organiza- 
tions in Latin America. In 1944, they were 
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active In supporting Communist Party can- 
didates in Puerto Rican elections. During 
the war in Korea, Nationalists violently at- 
tacked United States war aims there, 

Next likely president of the Nationalist 
Party, Juan Hernandez Valle, also has had 
close dealings with the Communists, al- 
though there is no evidence that he belongs 
to the American Communist Party. He was 
invited by American Communists to attend 
the World Peace Council in Vienna last No- 
vember and he accepted. 

Hernandez, in his thirties, is a former 
Methodist clergyman, suspended by his 
church. He has a B. A. degree from the 
University of Puerto Rico and is a member 
of the bar there. He was selected to present 
& petition to the United Nations last sum- 
mer, castigating the United States for its 
“military occupation” of Puerto Rico, 

Communists and Nationalist officials got 
together last summer in Puerto Rico, too, 
and were known to have worked out an agree- 
ment to work closely together for Puerto 
Rican independence. On October 6, 1953, 
the Communist newsletter there stated: “The 
struggle of our people, and in particular of 
our party, cannot cease until such time as 
the last of the NPPR [Nationalist Party] 
prisoners has been freed.” 

About 50 Nationalists are imprisoned in 
San Juan at this time, all serving sentences 
growing out of the October 1950 uprising. 

One Nationalist prisoner was to have been 
released a few days ago. The party had plans 
for him to “take care" of several FBI agents 
in Puerto Rico. But the plans “leaked” 
and he remains in jail. 

Within the last few days, Albizu Is re- 
ported to have sent word to party members 
in Puerto Rico and in New York and Chi- 
cago to resist any attempts by the police to 
arrest them. These instructions are almost 
identical with those issued just before his 
big revolt un 1950. 

Surveillance of the mainland Nationalists, 
as a result, has been stepped up. Officials 
from the New York chairman, Jose Fran- 
cisco Ortiz-Medina, on down are being 
watched, 

Raids on residences of party members are 
being carried out quietly, too, with some 
surprising results. Several hundred rounds 
of ammunition were found in one apartment, 
Incendiary bombs have been found in other 
raids. Information about planned assassi- 
nations turns up. 

Members of the Liberating Army, with 
their uniform of black shirt and white trou- 
sers, are under particular suspicion. One of 
the stated alms of that organization is “to 
overthrow the Government of the United 
States.” 

Whatever the technical connection be- 
tween the two organizations, there is no 
question about the terrorists being used by 
the Communist Party. After the latest 
shooting incident in the United States Capi- 
tol, Communist papers all over the world 
used it as the basis for a flood of anti- 
American propaganda. 

Communists, each time the terrorists have 
struck, have broadcast stories of downtrod- 
den Puerto Ricans desperately fighting 
against United States colonialism, a charge 
that is particularly effective in Asia, where 
millions have experienced real colonialism, 

What can be done about this band of ter- 
rorists? In the past, despite countless mur- 
ders, few have been jailed and none exe- 
cuted. Those who have been imprisoned 
usually have received pardons long before 
sentences were completed. FBI files on the 
individuals concerned are voluminous, and 
FBI warnings have been issued repeatedly, 
but little action has been taken. Most of 
the party members can be proved gullty of 
violating the Smith Act for “conspiring to 
overthrow the Government by force.” Many 
others have violated paroles. Nearly all carry 
concealed weapons. Most, by party direc- 
tive, are draft dodgers. A clampdown would 
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not be suppressing political activity—theré 
is no political activity carried on by the 
party. 

A fanatic band of terrorists, meanwhile 
remains at large in the United States a 
unless stopped, threatens to carry out 1d 
plot against the United States Government 
by more and more deadly acts of violenes · 


The World Assembly of Youth 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH J. ADDONIZIO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 10, 1954 


Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker, the 
following article, which appeared in 
last issue of the World Assembly of youth 
Forum, announces plans for the f 
coming meeting of the general assembly 
of the World Assembly of Youth which 
will be held in Singapore. Miss Rul 
Schachter, the author, is vice president 
this organization and a Fulbright sch 
at Nuffield College at Oxford University: 
She was formerly chairman of the Co. 
legiate Council of American Assoc!# 
tions for the United Nations. e 

The World Assembly of Youth is th. 
anti-Communist international youth 
ganization having 45 member sta 
WAY has consultative status with the 
United Nations ana its specialized 
cies. The American committee is the 
young adult council of the National t 
cial Welfare Assembly, 345 East 
Street, New York City. 

The article follows: 

Fon WAY's GENERAL ASSEMBLY THE T 
Witt Be Yours IN ACTION orid 
(By Ruth Schachter, vice president, W. 
Assembly of Youth) 

Youth in action, the theme of the asse% 
bly, is meant to call attention to the pray, 
tical, urgent, topical stress of the assem 
From Singapore, it is hoped delegates pe. 
return to their homes with revitalized holz 
and above all, with energetic plans for 
in rural and urban areas. -o 

The theme says that we act now, TOF op 
are ourselves shaping the world in W 
we live. — 

Two subthemes chosen for plenary the 
discussion are of such importance that gt 
are expected to affect all the deliberation’ yd 
the assembly. They are food and people, 
man and the machine, git” 

Thus the assembly is to come to grips 200 

e 
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some of the cardinal questions of the 
century: How break the vicious o 
misery and hunger? How harness the 
chine toward constructive human ends? 3 

The plenary assembly divides inte nt 
series of workshops, meeting at — 
times, so that delegates can attend 1 
shop in each series; 1 series deals 
special problems; the other series is to pd 
change, discuss, and develop technique uth 
methods of practical action in J 
movements, 


SPECIAL PROBLEMS do 


Fundamental education; What can ame 
to raise the level of literacy, and at tro’ 
time to improve health, sanitation. 
of agriculture, to enrich the cultural 
among our people? 

Expert advice is being solicited to gone 
delegates understand what has been ove” 
what can be done, and what youth 
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ments can-do 
the ficld of fundamental 
education. in 5 
tiracial communities: Discussions, of 
©f Wa: begin with one of the major aims 
meln » that of breaking down barriers of 
In and religious hatred and prejudice. 
With parts of the world races coexist 
thi, put ying degrees of antagonism, whether 
ang de in the Union of South Africa, in East 
Uni tral Africa, in North Africa, in the 
Stange States, or elsewhere. From an under- 
Must S of the facts of racial discord, WAY 
ang Continue in its striving toward respect 
Thi, “Tality among peoples of all races: 
Of ident in an abstract verbose reiteration 
but €als that all partictpants in WAY share, 
rather in answering the What can I do? 
W ion of every delegate in Singapore. 
tha “Shops on increasing industrialization, 
Migrati in rural societies, and population and 
ine tion strike at three of the most press- 
„ Closely linked problems of our day. 
telatos er Population is to be considered in 
auction to agricultural and industrial pro- 
Migrant the needs of the young farmer, 
austria laborer, employed or unemployed in- 
worker are all to be scrutinized. 
culty, also, delegates explore the social and 
dit, ura! repercussions of disintegrating, tra- 
mechans ociety, and of newly introduced 
ot a tion. In addition, housing needs 
lamiie, ergroning world population, of 
be » Schools, and communities, are to 
Question 1d Always, of course, the practical 
How is uppermost: What can we do? 
the dan we contribute to the changes and 
Adjustments that are necessary? 
N S CRNIQUES AND METHODS OF ACTION 
be aturany, none of the special subjects can 
of considered in isolation from the means 
actio, 
imp) ad points of view must be successfully 
Plemented. How? With what means? 
ot worte the questions that the second series 
Sin, Ops is designed to tackle. 
actione it is realized that the means of 
the Sense young adults are not divorced from 
Youth tof the community, relations between 
tion of ements and governments, assump- 
Public Civic responsibilities and the use of 
Re relations are included in the program. 
over ions between youth movements and 
Country nts vary greatly from country to 
tries y Naturally, the youth from coun- 
wi a have recently achieved independ- 
very dieren many cases harbor sentiments 


denen set -governing countries or in long 
thoritien at countries towards public au- 
ttun A thorough discussion should 
Yu Y clarify this touchy question. 
Meeponsed berating on assumption of civic 
Practica atles the assembly is to treat the 
Universi Side of such matters as: Do our 
ties meet the needs of our countries? 
i We tackle the problem of vocational 
fountriea 8° vital to the development of our 
an ? What is our role in providing 
tipe G leadership in trade unions, coop- 
a ovements, political parties, and 
these “Millar institutions? Knotty as all 
ree blems are, fraught with complica- 
i we and Pitfalls, we must deal with them 
truly to live up to our ideals, 
dumleatia,conslderation of the how of com- 
among young adults, organiza- 
dae and the web of institutions that com- 
ed : interdependent societies is 
Some the use ot public relations. 
ag yarticular problems of collaboration 
nitions) o tù movements and of WAY inter- 
Ware to be analyzed in the four 
ction Workshops, so that blueprints for 
Will result, 


Thug 
the Breat g Tole of young women refers to 
mn a N tound by many national 
dung tees encouraging participation by 
Tent, omen, either in mixed youth move- 
Women’s movements, In calling 
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for a technical “brass tacks” discussion of 
this issue, some of the African WAY com- 
mittees are fond of quoting Dr. Aggrey: 
“Educate a man and you educate an indi- 
vidual, educate a woman and you educate 
a family.” 

Services to national committees refer to 
the channels of cooperation and aid that 
can exist between WAY and its national com- 
mittees, and also among two or more na- 
tional committees. 

Cooperation for common aims and devel- 
opment of international programs refers re- 
spectively to the national and international 
projects and programs that can and should 
be carried out by committees composed of 
different movements with diverse aims. 
Naturally conditions differ from area to 
area. Thus this part of the assembly’s work 
looks toward the elaboration of various tech- 
niques and methods that on the local, na- 
tional, and international level are best suited 
to bring closer the ultimate aim of WAY: 
The implementation of the universal decla- 
ration of human rights. 


FORUMS? 


Two special forums are planned: The role 
of youth movements in countries which 
have achieved independence, and the role 
of youth movements in non-self-governing 
countries. These subjects are chosen be- 
cause it is felt they need airing and call for 
expression of opinions. No doubt other 
forums will also be held, for the forums are 
part of the assembly mechanism that is de- 
signed to assure full consideration of any 
questions not falling directly within the 
subject matter of the workshops. 

Months of study and elaboration are to 
precede the deliberations of the assembly. 
The cultural program and the planned ex- 
cursions are still in embryo stage. 

But as the plans for the assembly progress, 
its promise increases, 

Crowded, exciting, exacting, and reward- 
ing weeks of work are before us in Asia. 


Group of Congressmen Oppose Arms to 
Israel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 10, 1954 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, last week 
following up a letter which we addressed 
to the Secretary of State on February 
8 expressing our grave concern over cur- 
rent and incipient developments in our 
Government’s program for the Near 
East, we met with Under Secretary of 
State Walter Bedell Smith and Assistant 
Secretary of State for Near Eastern Af- 
fairs Henry A. Byroade at the Capitol for 
a full dress exchange of views about the 
situation in that area. 

All of us strongly favor a continuation 
of economic-aid programs to all the 
countries of the Near East, including 
the Arab States who so greatly need eco- 
nomic aid. We surely believe that the 
best way to strengthen this entire region 
against Communist subversion is to con- 
tinue our efforts to raise the depressed 
living standards of the Arab people. 
Most of all they need more bread and 
more land. not more guns. They are in 
no position otherwise to fortify the free 
world’s security in the Near East. 
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We expressed our concern over pub- 
lished reports that our Government is 
proposing to use the military aid appro- 
priated for the Near East under the Mu- 
tual Security Act in part to give arms 
and other military aid to individual 
Arab States. We expressed the fear that 
such proposals may undermine rather 
than strengthen our defenses in this 
area. Furthermore, we pointed out the 
Arab States show no desire to make peace 
with Israel, and there is every reason to 
fear, in view of mounting tension in the 
Middle East recently that our arms may 
be used, not to defend the Middle East 
against communism, but for a renewal of 
warfare against Israel and even against 
some of our NATO allies who have in- 
terests in this region. The guns we give 
to the Arabs may be used not to advance 
the security of the area, not to promote 
peace and security, but to attack our own 
essential interests. At this time there is 
no dependable assurance to the con- 
trary. 

We also sought from the Secretary re- 
assurance that the administration would 
maintain a firm position in the current 
discussions in the Security Council de- 
signed to bring an end to the illegal 
Egyptian blockade of the Suez Canal and 
that the United States would take the 
position that whatever resolution is 
adopted on this subject by the Security 
Council should be implemented and en- 
forced. 

We expressed the above views and con- 
tinue to maintain them. 

Those in attendance at the meeting 
referred to above—and joining together 
in the above statement—were Senators 
Paul. H. Dovc.as, of Illinois; Irvine M. 
Ives, of New York; HERBERT H. LEHMAN, 
of New York; and Representatives 
EMANUEL CELLER, Of New York; ALBERT 
W. CRETELLA, of Connecticut; ISIDORE 
DOLLINGER, of New York; SIDNEY A. FINE, 
of New York; SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL, of 
Maryland; Louis B. HELLER, of New 
York; LESTER HOLTZMAN, of New York; 
CHARLES R. HowELL, of New Jersey: 
Jacos K. Javits, of New York; ROBERT W. 
Kean, of New Jersey; KENNETH B. KEAT- 
ING, of New York; Epna F. KELLY, of New 
York; Eucrne J. Keocu, of New York; 
ARTHUR G. KLEIN, of New York; ALBERT 
P. Morano, of Connecticut; ABRAHAM J. 
MULTER, of New York; HAROLD C. OSTER- 
TAG, of New York; Hucu Scorr, of Penn- 
sylvania; and HORACE SEELY-BROWN, JR., 
of Connecticut. 


People and Government of Brazil Express 
Good-Neighbor Policy of Understanding 
and Trust of the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 10, 1954 
Mr. HAGEN of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, the keystone of effective inter- 
national relationships is a spirit of mu- 
tual understanding and trust. For the 
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United States and Brazil, this spirit is 
embodied in the good-neighbor policy. 

Even the best -policy, however, is 
meaningless unless it is made effective, 
and the effectiveness of the good-neigh- 
bor policy must rest upon more than 
mere platitudes, more than the geo- 
graphical accident of being in the same 
hemisphere. I think that between gov- 
ernments, as between friends, the essen- 
tial basis for mutual understanding and 
trust is to give encouragement and sup- 
port to each other in meeting the prob- 
lems that each country faces. 

Our good neighbor, Brazil, is doing 
just that now at the 10th Inter-Amer- 
ican Conference which is taking place in 
Caracas, Venezuela. Iam happy, there- 
fore, to submit for the Recorp, the speech 
of Brazil's distinguished Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, Prof. Vicente Rao, to 
the 10th Inter-American Conference on 
March 4, It follows: 

Mr. President, fellow delegates, the Brazil- 
lan delegation wishes to convey to all the 
peoples of North, Central, and South 
America a message of confidence and faith 
from the people and the Government of 
Brazil, Confidence in the friendship which 
Sprang from the common struggle for the 
political emancipation of the peoples who 
have with their sweat, blood, and gallantry 
built this New World; friendship which has 
been strengthened by the sentimental, po- 
litical, cultural, and economic relations 
which have amounted to a splendid demon- 
stration of the sole and indivisible spirit of 
Americanism that inspires us all and impels 
us forward in the path of progress. This 
same Americanism helps all the nations of 
this hemisphere to achieve the mission as- 
signed them by God of setting up in the 
world the greatest bulwark of defense of our 
civilization. 

This message we bring to you all Is also a 
message of faith in the efficiency of the Or- 
ganization of American States the roots of 
which are to be found in the history of our 
own countries and which is the political 
entity entrusted with the task of bringing 
into harmony the feelings and the interests 
of all the nations of this continent. The 
OAS represents a unity within which each 
nation may better cooperate with all the 
other nations, gathering benefits from this 
cooperation, and complementing their 
means of development, safeguarding at the 
same time their peculiar way of living, their 
independence, their sovereignty, excluding 
undue interventions, threats, pressures or 
aggressions, whether internal or external, 
political or economic, wherefrom they may 
come. 


The Organization of American States de- 
serves our faith for the remarkable progress 
which has been accomplished in our conti- 
nent, through its action toward joint efforts 
by the member States, an action which has 
always been guided by our common ideals 
of security, peace, cultural, social, and eco- 
nomic advancement. 

Two basic trends in our organization ma 
be pointed out. The first one is the N 
ization of the inter-American order, the 
second is the acceptance of the democratic 
principle of the majority rule in decisions 
concerning mutual assistance, as defined in 
the treaty signed at Rio de Janelro, Sep- 
tember 2, 1947. 

For a long time the protection of funda- 
mental human rights was considered as a 
matter within domestic jurisdiction, this 
being an expression of an individualistic 
epoch in the political and economic life of 
nations. Gradually, as new economic cycles 
resulted from technical progress and orlgi- 
nated, in their turn, social changes, two 
facts came to alter substantially the ap- 
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proach to this problem. In the first place, 
in the domestic order, the declaration and 
protection of human rights was no longer 
considered from an individualistic standing, 
but from a social viewpoint. In the second 
place, this social approach came to be recog- 
nized even in the basic instruments of the 
internationa) organization and therefore it 
became a part of the very structure of the 
fundamental norms ruling the common life 
of nations. 

From the British charters, from the North 
American Constitution, from the postulates 
of the French Revolution, from the first po- 
litical statute of the French Republic, and 
from all the political documents that fol- 
lowed thereafter, we have evolved toward 
the new constitutions which followed the 
1914 War and toward the inclusion of the 
social rights of the human being amongst 
those rights protected by the constitutional 
acts. Later on the embodiment of the same 
rights in the international order was carried 
out elther through the early efforts of some 
organs of the League of Nations, such as the 
International Labor Office, or through the 
Charter of the United Nations, the Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights and 
the American Declaration of the Rights 
and Duties of Men, or finally, through the 
Charter of the Organization of American 
States, which is, undoubtedly, in this regard, 
the most comprehensive document of our 
times. 

Such was the course through which man, 
considered elther as a part of social groups, 
of society itself, or ag a unit, became a con- 
cern of the International Order and thereby 
was given its protection, not simply as an 
individuality, but as a human being en- 
dowed with personal, social, spiritual, intel- 
lectual, political, and economical rights. 

Undoubtedly the implementation and 
sanction of such rights did not yet attain, 
on the International field, the degree of per- 
fection that would be desirable. Neverthe- 
less, their acceptance by the generality of 
nations is bound to foster a universal con- 
science of rights and duties of the human 
being. Such a conscience, some day, will 
bring into reality the enforcement of the 
human and Christian principles from which 
it has arisen. 

The second trend to which I referred is 
the democratization of the system by which 
decisions are taken in the organ of consul- 
tation of the American States. 

The failure of the League of Nations was 
mainly due to the rule of unanimity, which 
was required for any decisions, including 
those regarding threats to International secu- 
rity and peace. The United Nations has not 
yet been able to overcome the unsurmount- 
able difficulties arising from the abusive use 
of veto faculty, exerted so oftenly by the very 
nation responsible for the most violent and 
unjustified acts against peace and mankind, 

But we may thank God that in the Organ- 
ization of American States, according to 
articles 8, 17, and 20 of the Inter-American 
Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance, the prevyen- 
tive and repressive measures almed at assur- 
ing the defense of peace in our continent are 
legally adopted by the vote of two-thirds of 
the states signataries of the Charter, becom- 
ing thereafter binding on all of them, with 
the sole exception that no state shall be 
required to use armed forces without its 
consent. 

This is, without any doubt, the greatest 
and most valuable contribution which has 
ever been rendered to the supreme cause of 
peace, and rendered it was by the Organiza- 
tion of American States when it lay this de- 
cisive landmark which points out the transi- 
tion of international law from the field of 
doctrine to the field of reality. Such an 
example given by us Americans had a wmi- 
versal impact and exerted a deep influence 
ers the structure of the North Atlantic 
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Thus, we do not have any r®son to be 
skeptical about the effectiveness of our Or- 
ganization. On the contrary, we ought tO 
trust it, endeavoring to strengthen its foun” 
dations so that its strength may be help 
to us, either individually or collectively, 
order to preserve peace and, within a pesc®” 
ful order, to build our prosperity and out 
future. All the American nations, withau 
any exception whatsoever, are nations on 
march toward their magnificent. destiny, 
march that no power in the world will 
able to detain. 

However, in order that the spiritual, polit 
cal, juridical, and economic power embodled 
in the Organization of American States ma! 
be fully effective, a perfect understanding 
necessary among the member states, and such 
a perfect understanding requires that w 
talk frankly. 

Speaking frankly, I must say that if # 
the juridical and political fields we nar 
already remarkable achievements to be pro 
of, which have contributed to fortify m 
Americanism which binds gis together in 
great community of nations, however, in 
field of economic achievements, what 
have done is too little, or almost noi 
compared to what can and ought to be doo” 

There is no doubt that, in accordance 
with article 26 of the charter of the OAS 
the member states “agree to cooperate wi 7 
one another, as far as their resources 
permit and their laws may provide, in w 
broadest spirit of good neighborliness 
order to strengthen their economic struc- 
ture, develop their agriculture ana mining 
promote their industry, and increase tbe 
trade.” z 

Article 27 states that “if the economy pr 
an American state is affected by ser! 
conditions that cannot be satisfactorily 
remedied by its own unaided effort, pe“ 
state may place its economic problems 
fore the Inter-American Economic and 80450 
Council to seek through consultation 
most appropriate solution for such prope 
lems." 


Those are indeed truthful statements 221 
it is equally true that the strengthening ne 
the economic structure referred to in the 
Charter is the necessary foundation for pe 
just and decent living conditions for 
populations, having as a goal to guaranis 
to all human beings, without discrimina 
tion of any kind, material wellbeing. zuch 
spiritual growth. The establishment of au- 
conditions is a duty assumed by the Amrit 
can states in accordance with the 5 pe 
of social cooperation that characterizes 
inter-American order. w 

Nobody can deny the truth of these stan- 
ments inasmuch as they are related to py 
ciples embodied in relevant acts adopted op 
the Organization of American States at "ine 
important international gatherings 85 . 
Inter-American Conference on Problem age 
War and Peace, Mexico, 1945; the In pet 
American Conference for the Mainten 
of Continental Peace and Security, RI? n- 
Janeiro, 1947; the Ninth International c 
ference of American States, Bogota, 194% gs- 
first, second, and third extraordinary 
sions of the Inter-American Economic * 
Social Council (Washington, 1950; Fand of 
1951; Caracas, 1953); the fourth mee A= 
consultation of the Ministers of Foreign ng- 
fairs of the American Republics, Washi”! 
ton, 1951. act? 

Needless for me to emphasize the the 
spirit of Americanism that has inspired u- 
drafting of such a highly important © ar 
ment as the Economic Charter of the A not 
lens. But, as I speak frankly, I coul 
fall to recognize that most of those we 
Visions were never implemented. Ne 
could I minimize my justified fears 4“ ne 
as it concerns the consequences twee? 
weakening of economic cooperation be 
the American nations, 
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* do not enforce the economic and 
Tai) to Provisions of our Charter, and if we 
vollig f, d our economic structure upon a 
Clay Oundation, and consequently, cur so- 
tanga a ture, and if we fail to raising the 
level of living ot our populations to a 
Compatible with human dignity, we 
consti weak nations and weak nations 
tar , ‘Ute the most favorable environment 
tubre eration of the infectious germs of 
ve idealogies and of disintegrating 
Way ehe might destroy our Christian 
e, our free Institutions, our inde- 

and our sovereignty. 
is in our minds, Mr. President and 
lelegates, a belief that those germs 
evil forces can only be effectively 
cted when, besides measures of an- 
nature, they are attacked at their own 
This attack consists in an effective 
of the standards of living, made pos- 
a soundly built economic organi- 


£ 


J 
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05 know that private enterprise and 
Capital, both national and alien, 
been and still are great pioneers of 
well deserving of protection and re- 
ee they adapt themselves to the 
Rai economic order of the countries 
enn this order, they cooperate in 
‘velopment. 
“ll of us also know that neither pri- 
terprise nor private capital only by 
ves are able to give a solution to 
mic problems; besides, none of us 
t there are economic activities 
necessarily subject to state per- 
or control, chiefly in countries 
of developing; such activi- 
that have to do with the very 
of economic organization of 
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cial and industrial activities for 
ot profit is one thing and the basic 
ae of the economy is another and 
Taint nee thing. This basic organiza- 
cri be pursued in accordance with the 
erie of economic policy which de- 

vestments to be supplied with a 
i cooperation, on a long-term basis 
&vorable conditions, in accordance 
at osibilities of each country and 

the future, and not at an im- 
Presen 
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tinction was wisely recognized by 
26.1 of our organization when, in 
tos t refers to cooperation among ‘the 
Romie the strengthening of their eco- 

we Uctures and when, in the following 
dualen Permits also to the States, the sub- 
äng Social their problema to the Economic 

Are Co: 


that any difficulties for carryin 

g out 
Site nomic Policy? No doubt there are 

I, mysel dd nobody ignores them. 

delair + Ought to recognize them and 
Deak Ann because I have promised to 
War coula. 
Mitua th 
the 
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we forget indeed that the last 
e soa war, which is still on; have 
most economy of all nations, from 
An peony werful to the weakest ones? 
— 8 es. then, including our North 
er from dend. have their problems and 
dame limitations in their wish for eco- 
perenne en with the other nations. 
lems less, I ask, Even considering those 
3 eaten limitations, could we not 
— 8 thin reciprocal possibilities, 
bus tive, f more real, more positive, more 
Unim = those beautiful high sounding 
Plemented economic resolutions 
n approved up to this date? 
I believe that the will, the 
been E ie the most effective power given 


b 
— imna so effective that it would 
i Possible to man, without it, to 
w 


è . to master atomic energy. 
Weninger in this 10th conference with 
May be on and above all with good will, 
Quite certain, Mr. President and 
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fellow delegates, that we will be on our way 
to our dreams into reality. 

And if we do so, if thereby we become 
strong, we may then proclaim, urbi et orbe, 
that our continent is strong enough to resist 
to all strikes from the evil forces, to defeat 
them and maintain through peace the civili- 
zation under which auspices we were born, a 
civilization which was built up by our fore- 
fathers with enormous sacrifices, 

lf we do so, we may be quite sure that our 
political independence and our free institu- 
tions will prevail, for the sake of mankind. 

However, if we should not do this, it would 
be useless to entertain any illusions because 
the risks we would have to face, in a condi- 
tion of weakness, will be serious and fright- 
ful. Powerful and weak nations, the so- 
called great and so-called small nations, will 
be then mercilessly hurt by the consequences. 

Let us then translate our purposes of eco- 
nomic cooperation and complementation into 
something really useful and effective. Let us 
behave in such a way as to adjusting and 
fulfilling our mutual needs, inspired by the 
spirit of Americanism based upon the knowl- 
edge and understanding of our problems, our 
virtues and our shortcomings, and guided by 
friendship and, above all, by good will. 

I firmly believe in the good will of the 
peoples of the Americas. And I can give a 
reason for this belief of mine bringing forth 
some recent facts, 

1 wish to refer to the greatly debated 
question of the prices of coffee which has 
affected the interests and also the just feel- 
ings of the Latin-American producing 
countries. 

The shortage of this product has deter- 
mined the rising of the prices, and it resulted 
from natural causes, beyond the reach of 
human control. 

A severe frost burnt and destroyed in 
Brazil large coffee plantations, resulting in 
a disheartening devastation which caused 
unimaginable losses and the bankruptcy of 
a great number of planters who saw their 
toil and sacrifices of many years be destroyed 
overnight. 

The moment the raise in prices took place, 
it would only be natural to expect that our 
greatest consumer would at least try to ascer- 
tain, in government-to-government consul- 
tation, the causes of the raise. 

This, however, was not done, A terrible 
outcry was heard against the current prices, 
coming at the start from the housewives. 
Following this, official investigations and dis- 
criminatory legal measures were announced 
which were taken in the producing countries 
as unfriendly and undeserved acts which a 
mere reading of statistical data would have 
avoided. 

Even the word “boycott” was uttered, this 
frightful word which formerly was only used 
in regard to enemy countries and never 
against friendly and neighborly nations, 

Then housewives, newspapermen, camera- 
men, and technicians went to Brazil. They 
visited the plantations devastated and ruined 
by frost and, back in their country, they 
reported loyally and truthfully on what they 
saw with the good-will characteristic of in- 
ter-American relations. Would it be possible, 
after those statements, to think of discrim- 
inatory measures? Would it be possible to 
think of establishing artificial ceiling prices, 
harmful to the producing nations and seri- 
ously detrimental to their economics? 

I am confident that such a mistake will 
not be made and I do not hesitate to open a 
large credit of confidence to the North 
American authorities, trusting that their 
statements shall dispel any misinformation 
regarding the actual terms of the question. 

From this free forum of the American 
nations, I open this credit of confidence to 
the good will of the authorities of our friends 
of the north, the same good will demon- 
strated by the housewives and newspaper- 
men who visited my country. 
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In this spirit must we live together and 
help one another, because in any case, the ad- 
vantages of this cooperation will be recipro- 
cal. 

Mr. President, fellow delegates, Brazil 
comes to this meeting inspired by a true 
sentiment of brotherhood toward all the 
peoples of America. The traditions of our 
policy in this continent are the firm pledge 
of this sentiment. They have their founda- 
tions in the same principles that inspired 
the Charter of the Organization of American 
States and succeeding inter-American acts. 

We have always scrupulously adhered to 
the following principles: 

We believe the supreme cause for which 
we must fight to be the unity of our conti- 
nent, without any particularism, any bloc, 
any divisive trends, Even economic policy, 
through bilateral or multilateral acts, if it 
must have a sense, that can only be to rein- 
force the unity of the continent. From the 
strength of this unity comes our own 
strength. 

For reasons of tradition and for the na- 
tural disposition of our people we are 
against any kind of intervention in the 
domestic affairs of no matter which coun- 
try. Our own independence and sovereignty 
have for us the same value as the inde- 
pendence and sovereignty of all the other 
American peoples, 

Without sparing any effort, we strive for 
the pacific settlement of the confilcts which 
may arise or which exist among our Ameri- 
can brethren, in obedience to a Brazilian 
historical tradition and, also, to the precepts 
embodied in our Constitution. 

We wish to maintain with all American 
nations the closest ties of friendship and in- 
creasingly develop our cultural and eco- 
nomie relations, giving to the latter a deep 
sense of complementation of our national 
structures. 

We contend that problems related to the 
security of our free institutions are inti- 
mately connected with the problems of eco- 
nomic security and improvement of the liv- 
ing conditions of our populations, 

We contend that America belongs to the 
American peoples and that we cannot admit 
the existence within our hemisphere of ter- 
ritories subjected to the political power of 
extra-continental nations. Such an anom- 
aly, in our view, should come to an end on 
the American soil, on that foundation of our 
free countries, on that very cradle of the 
pioneers who won our independence in the 
glorious battles, never to be sufficiently ex- 
tolled. 

Those are the great principles which 
guided us. Such are our sentiments of peace 
and affection, and our wishes of prosperity 
addressed to all countries of America, Those 
are the principles, sentiments and wishes 
that were once so well expressed in a few 
words by Rio Branco, the supreme inspirer 
of our foreign policy: 

“Brazil wants to be great and strong 
amongst great and strong neighbors, for our 
common honor and for the security of our 
continent.” 

Mr. President, fellow delegates, I come here 
also to tender you the fraternal heartfelt 
greetings of the Brazilian people. 


Inter-American Trade Relations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARROLL D. KEARNS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 10, 1954 


Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
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orp, I include an address by Brazilian 
Ambassador João Carlos Muniz before 
the World Trade Conference in Chicago, 
February 23, 1954: 

It is entirely fitting, in 4 conference de- 
voted to the subject of world trade, that 
the speakers who address you should confine 
themselves to this subject. On the other 
hand, it might logically be expected that, 
as the official representative in your coun- 
try of the Government of Brazil, I would 
speak to you about coffee, our most impor- 
tant commodity. 

I shall not disappoint you on either count, 
for I propose to discuss coffee, not merely 
from the standpoint of prices—which has 
recently occupied so much space in the 
press—but rather on the basis of its im- 
portance as an international trade com- 
modity. 

Inter-American trade relationships, inci- 
dentally, have been a vital economic factor 
ever since 1889, when the first Pan Amerl- 


can Conference was held. Coffee has always, 


played a key role in these relationships, but 
its role has never been more important than 
it is today. I should like to recount some 
of the reasons why, briefly. 

First, Brazil is the world's largest coffee 
supplier, and, as such, is peculiarly depend- 
ent upon coffee for her social and economic 
well-being. This dependence, by the way, 
also applies to a great degree to other Latin 
American nations. In terms of the donar, 
for example, coffee represents some 90 per- 
cent of the exports of El Salvador, approxi- 
mately 77 percent of those of Guatemala, 
over 65 percent of Colombia's, about 54 per- 
cent of Haiti's, and about 50 percent of Costa 
Rica's. 

*It Is apparent that these countries depend 
principally upon their coffee crop to main- 
tain their standard of living. But that is 
not all that is involved. The coffee trade 
is a two-way trade and most of the dollars 
spent by Americans on coffee are eventually 
returned here as payment for American-made 
products, for Latin America is second only 
to Europe as purchaser of goods manufac- 
tured in the United States, Brazil itself being 
surpassed by Canada alone in that respect. 

These goods run from electrical equipment, 
machinery, vehicles, automotive parts, and 
chemicals to foods, textiles, turbines, loco- 
motives, radio equipment, and home appli- 
ances. 

Latin America commonly purchases about 
half of American-made automobiles, parts, 
and accessories; about two-fifths of Ameri- 
can chemical products; more than a third of 
American machinery exports and iron and 
steel exports, 

And we must not overlook another im- 
portant consideration—that Is, coffee is also 
a vital trade factor for thousands of Ameri- 
can workers and enterprises; that it is the 
basis for a $214 billion industry in this coun- 
try—an industry which provides employment 
in the shipping business, in the roasting and 
distribution of coffee, in the manufacture of 
coffee-brewing equipment, and in the making 
and serving of coffee—employment which 
provides purchasing-power dollars for Amer- 
ican working men and women. 

The United States buys the great bulk of 
the Latin-American coffee crop—some 70 
percent of it. Coffee is the principal source 
of income for millions of Latin-American 
workers. So long as the coffee trade remains 
stable, just so long will inter-American trade 
remain at peak levels. 

It is understandable, I think, why a sub- 
committee of the United States Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry once cited 
coffee as a “perfect example of international 
trade on a sound basis * * * a product cus- 
tomarily desired and purchased in a country 
that raises none of it but, in turn, has a 
variety of manufactured products to ex- 
change.” 
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Coffee, gentlemen, is the strongest eco- 
nomic link that exists between North and 
South America. The fact that the United 
States has for years been a broad and un- 
restricted market for coffee has meant a 
steadily growing exchange of products and 
services in the Western Hemisphere. It is 
vital to the good-neighbor policy that this 
interchange be preserved. Anything that 
damages it will have wide and disastrous 
repercussions, both in this country and Latin 
America, 

I should like to point out to you that 72 
cents of every dollar credit established in 
this country came as a result of sales of 
coffee here. In 1953 these sales amounted to 
$800 million. i 

I spoke a moment ago of coffee as a two- 
way trade factor, I am afraid most Ameri- 
cans are unaware of the degree, of this two- 
way commerce. Do they know, for instance, 
that while the United States purchases 
$750 million worth of Brazilian products 
every year, at the same time it sells to Brazil 
$1 billion worth of products. 

As I have sald, coffee is Brazil's principal 
export. It provides 70 percent of Brazil's 
dollar foreign exchange, These are the dol- 
lars which purchase American goods in Bra- 
zil, and which American industries in Brazil 
must have if they are not to lack essential 
imported raw-material components, and 
which Brazil must have to purchase the 
things needed to balance her economy. 

Obviously, then, coffee boycotts in this 
country would seriously endanger the econ- 
omy of Brazil. They would also threaten 
the economy of the United States by endan- 
gering a major market place for American 
products. 

Boycotts are an antagonistic weapon, and 
are ordinarily applied only against enemy 
nations—in actual war or in cold war. I 
submit that to apply them to coffee, which 
for years has been a symbol of inter-Amerl- 
can friendship, and a bulwark of inter- 
American commerce, is no way to improve 
inter-American relations, 

I think it is significant that Brazil has 
never contemplated Invoking such a weapon. 
You may say she has no reason to, But 
gentlemen, coffee is not the only commodity 
that has experienced sharp price increases. 
The prices of many American producta sold 
in Brazil have also risen substantially during 
the last few years. 

There has been no talk In Brazil of boy- 
cotting these products. Why then should 
there be agitation in this country for a boy- 
cott of coffee? 

But coffee price increases are unwarranted, 
it is said. Are they? Suppose we consider 
for a moment the forces behind these in- 
creases, First, we must recognize the fact 
that the recent rise in coffee prices was no 
overnight occurrence, but was instead a di- 
rect result of a chain of supply-and-demand 
forces going back to the 1930's. 

During this period large surpluses of coffee 
were an annual event. From 1930 through 
1939, for example, world exportable produc- 
tion of coffee averaged 37,671,000 bags an- 
nually. Meanwhile, annual world consump- 
tion averaged only 26,493,000 bags. The re- 
sult was on average annual surplus of 
11.178.000 bags. 

Obviously, such a surplus year after year 
inevitably kept coffee supplies well above the 
demand, and, as a natural consequence, 
prices were extremely low. They were 80 
low, in fact, that the cultivation of coffee 
ceased to be a profitable venture for thou- 
sands of growers. 

Add to this the fact that these growers 
were constantly being harassed by droughts, 
insects, and frosts, and it is easy to see why 
thousands of them abandoned their coffee 
trees and converted their lands to other and 
more profitable crops. 

- The inevitable result was a steady decline 
in the production of coffee, However, for 
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several years supply still exceeded dem 
because of the large stockpile of coffee oe 
had accumulated from years of overprod 
tion. In 1949, as you undoubtedly Kno 
these surplus stocks were finally exha 
and for the first time in years the de 

for coffee exceeded the supply. 


Again the Inevitable happened, and A 
1950 coffee prices rose suddenly, I s t 
like to point out, however, that, despite 
suddenness of the rise, the new coffee att 
were not out of line with the prices of V", 
ous other commodities. But there we 
fundamental difference, Unlike these orre 
commodities, coffee price increases occ ug! 
at this time almost overnight, and so cn 
the attention of the public. This, of 
was unfortunate for coffee. colt 
With the supply trailing demand, net 
growers Immediately set about planting 50 
trees. Since 1949, in Brazil alone, over 
million new trees have been planted. r 
But it must be remembered that von 
not like most other crops. A coffee tree lol. 
not bear the year it is planted, nor the vel 
lowing year. It takes 5 years before 4 Th 
tree bears in any commercial quantity. not 
is why the trees planted in 1949 are only 
producing. nef 
By 1953, however, as a result of these age 
plantings, the supply of coffee was 
coming into balance with the demz 
World consumption was approximately jis 
253,000 bags. World exportable produc iy 
(for the crop year ending June 30, 1953) 
32,353,000 bags, a deficit of only 900,000 
Then last July the Brazilian coffee 
was decimated by frost, as you know- E é 
result was 916 million coffee trees eu 
crippled. This is 27 percent of all the 
trees in Brazil. mA 
That, gentlemen, is the story behind gf 
day's coffee prices. It is a story Of surg 
and demand, a story of coffee shortages 


coffee market manipulations. This is aim 
illustrated, I think, by the fact that — 
of coffee in Brazil has also spurted pre 
and is at present even higher than the F iy 
in this country. Within the last few of 
the price of a pound of coffee in my co 

has increased from 87 cents to $1.07. 

I recite these matters merely 85 
ground Information. I am not here qno 
to defend current coffee prices. 10 
prices, I feel, should not be a matter 
logical debate, Rather, they are, and 
be, a result of the natural forces of 
and demand. I have gone into the $ 
not to justify coffee prices but SIMP nes 
analyze and explain the forces behind cot 

Primarily, I am concerned with 
prices only as they affect international 
and I believe it Is vital for this coun™ serf 
the countries of Latin America to do el 
thing possible to prevent inter-AM& qu. 
animosity as a result of settling then 
ferences on an emotional rather es o” 
tional basis. Such an attitude impedes qr’ 
jective judgment and endangers vn cat? 
vances that have been made in many d 
of inter-American collaboration. Pu A 

Communist agitators in Latin Amer! g 
ways alert to the possibilities of sow! adf 
seeds of inter-American discord, have Sett 
seized upon the current anticoffee d 
that exists in this country to create eric” 
sion in Brazil and other Latin AM 
nations. nd t 

It is vital to both Latin America Shiroe 
Uulted States that this dissension be inte- 
before irreparable damnge is done 50 
American trade relations. 

It is imperative, I believe, 
to this situation the principles 
many years ago by the Pan Americ 
and that a solution to the presen 
be found, as in the past, on the 
sane, calmly reasoned, friendly con 

It is a situation calling for t ape 
sionate consideration of both produ! 
consumers, Pan Americanism is t0? 


* 
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cent and too fine an institution in the field 


ternational relations to permit itself to 
Ren by the passions of the mo- 
i t 

the have confined my remarks until now to 
otp bject of coffee. Coffee not only is one 
trade- most important items of international 

it is also a connecting link between 
and South on our continent. It is 


g 


bors T to overcome this crisis as good neigh- 
Re nt not through forcible processes that 
1 Pe to Pan American practice. 
“thou not want to conclude my remarks 
weng Ut & quick reference to the Brazilian 
a long the moment. Since 1940, following 
deve Period marked by a slow rhythm of 
Song pment, a process of acceleration in 
The c life has been taking place in Brazil. 
deen atire economic and social structure has 
Wich Pêning up, liberating powerful forces 
der there promoting in a rather unruly man- 
"umber industrialization of the country, A 
Xow, Of factors are responsible; New tech- 
dy des, the emergence of groups impelled 
ng economic desires, in a geographic 
featured by the immensity of its 
Mr. rernowing with natural resources of 
tum Dds, and a rapidly growing population 
the dering over 50 million today. Although 
Collaboration of foreign capital, espe- 
aq that of American origin, both public 
Lom private, has not been lacking, the eco- 
Oy, © evelopment of Brazil is being carried 
ang, o Cipaliy by means of domestic re- 
Inga. This has been the reason for the 
We mon which troubles Brazil at this time. 
“pitas demanded too much from domestic 
ment 1 in order to maintain a high invest- 
level. At the beginning of 1953, Brazil 
ulated in the United States alone 


Peau ein The pressure of heavy imports 
teq for industrial development contin- 
lt Wasnt the situation became untenable. 
tain then that Oswaldo Aranha was called 
a tolead the Ministry of Finance, With- 
uon hort time, thanks to his energetic ac- 
of l d great vision Brazil paid back, out 
tio | Own dollar availabilities, more than 
Taper tion and obtained from the Export- 
nk a loan of $300 million with 
liquidate the backlog. A system 
applied which became known as 
ha plan. Its basic principle is that 
Will have to be paid for out of the 
of current exports, a sizable por- 
the latter having been put aside for 
of satisfying fixed obligations. 
are divided into two classes: Pro- 
goods and consumption goods, the 
ing subject to special treatment in 
e utility of the specific industry 
Against the basic economic needs 
untry. The import of consumers’ 
regulated by a system of auctions 
able exchange. Five categories of 
Were established ranging from essen- 
luxury goods. To each category a 
T dollars is assigned, the importers 
up for the available exchange. Al- 
the official rate of exchange con- 
to be around 19 cruzeiros to the dol- 
auction rates have reached up to 
iros in the fifth category, that is 
goods. The system was considered 
Out as a tax on the less necessary 
On the export side, the exporter 
ll his dollar proceeds to the Banco 
il at either of 2 rates: 23.5 cruzeiros 
dollar in the case of coffee and 28.5 
Commodities. The Government de- 
ereby a sizable cruzeiro benefit which 
accumulated and applied to basic 
ent in agriculture. 
are the main features of the system. 
See that it is a system of austerity, 
t the reestablishment of a sound 
and financial situation, reducing 
and encouraging exportation. 
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The Aranha plán has met with consider- 
able success. The backlog was paid off and 
the exchange situation brought under con- 
trol. Minister Aranha now is making every 
effort in order to improve th flow of imports, 
principally those from the United States, in 
measure as the situation makes this possible, 
so as to maintain the rhythm of economic 
development. 

This is, in a few words, the picture of effort 
that Brazil is making by itself to keep up 
with needs arising out of its economic 
growth. I think this effort deserves the 
support of the business community of the 
United States, and this is why I am bringing 
it to your attention today. You are a people 
of hard workers who appreciate individual 
as well as collective energy, initiative and 
sense of responsibility. I think the Brazil- 
jans are demonstrating these qualities to a 
very large degree. Brazil today is at a turn- 
ing point. The Brazilian people are releas- 
ing great energy and showing at the same 
time a capacity to carry on the development 
of their country. There is no better oppor- 
tunity for the practice of cooperation than 
that which Brazil affords today in its rela- 
tions with the United States. If we succeed 
in placing Brazilian-American cooperation 
on the level it should occupy, and explore 
every possibility of working together for our 
mutual benefit, Brazil will be in a position 
to complete its economic development in less 
than 20 years and will emerge as a great 
power on the American Continent. In the 
presence of the great political forces which 
are struggling for mastery throughout the 
world today, we should not minimize the im- 
portance of presenting the example of a 
Latin American country like Brazil as a proof 
of the capacity of the system of free enter- 
prise in the fleld of economic development. 


We Are Being Misled 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES > 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 10, 1954 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, 
I include excerpts of an address by 
President Al Hayes, of the International 
Association of Machinists, made at Fond 
du Lac, Wis. It was published in a 
recent issue of the Machinst: 

We in the labor movement are concerned 
about growing unemployment. Certainly 
every sane person can understand why the 
unemployed are concerned. 

Many of us in the American Federation 
of Labor and the CIO, too, feel that an ounce 
of prevention today may save us billions of 
dollars that we will have to spend for pump 
priming if we allow our purchasing power to 
shrink and unemployment to spread. 

Those of us who have been concerned 
about growing unemployment and loss of 
purchasing power and want to do something 
about it now have been caustically criti- 
cized. Much of the criticism in the form 
of politically coined phrases, used in the 
absence of logic, emanates from people who 
themselves are well established financially 
and need not worry about a job, 

DISAGREEMENT IS DISLOYALTY 

It seems to amount to this: Anyone who 
has the temerity to disagree publicly with 
the leaders of the Republican Party must 
now expect to be branded as disloyal to the 
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United States. In other words, security and 
loyalty have become political footballs, 

Americans are being deliberately misled 
and confused to take their minds off what 
is really happening to them. To ascertain 
what is happening, just find the truthful 
answers to these questions: 

Have living costs gone up in the past year? 
How is it in your family? 

Has unemployment increased? What has 
happened in your town? 

Have interest rates on money you borrow 
gone up? Ask your own bank, 

Have rents gone up? If you rent, you 
know. If you own your own home, ask some- 
one. 

Are you taking home more money or less 
than you were a year ago? 

Does your money, buy more or less than 
it did? 

These are good, solid, bread and butter 
questions. The kind we used to worry about; 
the kind plain people must worry about. 

Today our attention is belng diverted from 
the bread and butter questions by the spot- 
light which has been focused upon the battle 
of the politicians. Honor and integrity in 
politics appears to be a thing of the 
Exaggerations, distortions, misleading innu- 
endoes, and false accusations seem to be the 
order of the day. 

TACTICS NOT NEW 

The tactics against which we protest are 
not new to the people of Wisconsin. They 
have developed to a fine art. 

We in the I. A. of M. and almost the entire 
labor movement are opposed, without reser- 
vation, to communism out of sincere con- 
viction. We are opposed to communism as a 
philosophy and as a form of government, 
One of the many reasons for our opposition 
is that communism is a dictatorship. 

There is only one sure way to halt the 
forces of totalitarianism, and that is to con- 
tinue to prove to the rest of the world that 
real freedom and democracy are better than 
any type of totalitarianism, 

If we will preserve equal freedom for all of 
our people we will prove to the other peoples 
of the world that a free people can live and 
prosper together, with high standards of life 
and in peace with one another, 


Do the People Voluntarily Approve of the 
Soviet Regime? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. USHER 


L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 10, 1954 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, do the 
people of a Communist country support 
the government voluntarily? I have re- 
peatedly said that they do not. Here is 
more proof of it. Of the Chinese pris- 
oners of war we had in Korea and were 
willing to turn over to the Chinese Com- 
munist Government if they, themselves, 
so determined, 74.5 percent of them said 
“No” time and time again. The dilatory 
tactics of the United Nations kept this 
decision kicking around for weeks and 
weeks. The Communists were permitted 
to go before these prisoners and do all 
the coaxing they wanted, but in the end 
they still said No,“ that they preferred 
Formosa, and that is where they are now, 
We have never advertised this victory in 
propaganda—or at least not enough, 
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The Chinese papers made much of the 
fact that 21 American soldiers refused 
to return to the United States. The 
reason for their action was not that they 
believed in communism, but were afraid 
to come back, as they felt they had be- 
trayed their buddies while all were 
prisoners. They were afraid of their 
buddies. In order to avoid the violent 
and inhuman punishment meted out to 
our prisoners who refused to say what 
the Communists wanted them to say, 
they signed statements against the in- 
terests of the United States. We have 
one such case under inquiry now, but 
when it is known what punishment 
awaited them, it is no wonder that some 
of the weaker ones played with the Com- 
munists. This meant that they made 
the condition of their buddies more ter- 
rible, but some men cannot stand tor- 
ture for long. Instead of coming home 
and confessing the reason they gave false 
information, relying on the fairness of 
the American people to understand their 
action, they took an opposite course, and 
elected to stay with the Communists. 
Even though these 21 have stayed, it is no 
comparison to the 14,000 Communist 
soldiers who refused to go back to China 
and North Korea. This is a complete 
demonstration that those behind the Iron 
Curtain want liberty and not slavery. 
Millions of Russians and Chinese would 
do as these soldiers have done if they had 
a chance. 

No iron-heeled dictatorship in all the 
world's history has lasted for long, and 
we should screw up our courage here in 
this country and not permit the Russian 
scare to unbalance our judgment. How 
well we can withstand anything they 
have to offer depends upon how united 
we are here at home. Strip the Soviets 
of the aid of their friends right here 
among us, and there need be no fear of a 
country that keeps her own people under 
a despotic and autocratic rule. When 
intrigue, secret police, and the firing 
Squad are the only means of perpetuat- 
ing such a regime the people thus ruled 
by force and fear will break away at the 
first opportunity. 

This is the only country on earth that 
unqualifiedly holds that government 
exists for the people. Many countries 
hold to the opposite doctrine that the in- 
dividual exists for the government, and 
that doctrine is nothing more nor less 
than the doctrine of slavery. 

The Government of China is the same 
ruthless dictatorship, more to be feared 
than Russia, yet there are many Ameri- 
cans who believe we should sit down at 
the council table with Red China and 
come to a peaceful solution for perma- 
nent peace, knowing that Red China 
holds that all people exist for their gov- 
ernment, and that no government should 
exist for the people. Those doctrines will 
not mix. It will always remain oil and 
water, no matter how many attempts 
are made to make one common ingre- 
dient of the mixture. 

I think the one-worlders realize that 
the theory of government adopted by 
us—that a government exists for the 
people—cannot be a social partner with 
a government that holds that the peo- 
ple exist for the government; and re- 
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alizing this, they are determined to 
change our Government to fit the pat- 
tern of a world government which they 
are contriving to build. How else can 
it be explained why such assaults have 
been and are now being made on the 
Constitution of the United States? Why 
is it necessary to rewrite the provisions 


in the Constitution pertaining to free- 


speech, a free press, and free religion? 
Why is it necessary to establish a world 
court of law and justice, and make citi- 
zens of the United States amenable to 
the courts of the world government? 
Why do the advocates of world govern- 
ment want to take citizens of this coun- 
try out of the United States for trial? 
Why do they seek to have them tried 
by United Nations laws, and deny them 
the protection of the Constitution and 
laws of the United States? 

It all appears plainly enough that our 
theory of government—where govern- 
ment exists for the people—must be 
changed to accord with their theory that 
the people exist for the government. 


“Evils of Unionism” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 10, 1954 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recor, I 
include herewith an article by Barry 
Mather which was published recently in 
the Sun, a Canadian newspaper of large 
circulation, at Vancouver, Canada: 

“Evis oF UNIONISM”™ 

How much better would we all be without 
unions? Yes, how much? A gentleman, 
and no doubt a scholar, had a letter in one 
of the other papers advising workers against 
getting organized. He said that employes 
joining unions lose their liberties as indi- 
viduals and become dominated, also regi- 
mented. How true this is. 

Before the unions came a man was free 
to do an honest. day-and-a-half’s work for 
an honest day's pay. He was at liberty to 
stand on his own heels and bargain with 
the boss. He could be pushed around at any 
time. Nobody regimented him against it. 

The unions have changed this. Today not 
even the nonunion employee is free from the 
evils of unionism. As a result of union 
people being dragooned into accepting raises, 
many nonunion people have been intimi- 
dated into accepting raises, too. 

I speak with sad personal experience. I 
once, misguidedly, helped a union. 
My hopes for greater individuality were 
high. Imagine my remorse when I saw what 
unions really do to you. 

The good old 6-day week, that we em- 
ployees knew so well and were so attached to, 
was scrapped. 

In its place the 5-day week was foisted 


n us. 
Instead of being free to work 70 hours in 
6 days, we were quickly dominated into 
working 40 hours in 5. 

And from the very moment the union got 


0 


us we had to take more pay. 


To show you how unions treat you—for 
every $20 a month raise the union forced on 


March 10 


us we had to pay, I believe it was, as much 
as $1 a month in dues. pe 

The fate of union members’ wives must 
particularly trying. 

In place of the happy times of long nour 
low pay and personal insecurity, union 
have dominated entire families, indeed, si 
tire communities, into a better s 
life. 


The Federal Government Must Share R” 
sponsibility for Welfare of Mi 


Farm Workers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BROOKS HAYS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 10, 1954 


Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr, Speake 
on March 2, when we were considering 
the bill to recruit Mexican farm labo 
I emphasized that we should accept 
accompanying responsibility of assisti 
in the welfare services for these f tof 
workers who are so badly needed the 
seasonal employment. I hope that em 
Congress will give this painful pro u- 
earnest attention. It cries out for 2011 
tion. The basic facts may be fo is- 
the report of the President's Comm- 
sion on Migratory Labor entitled 
gratory Labor in American Agricul 
1951.” 4 

I recently asked the Legislative Hif 
erence Service to prepare a listing ost 
recent literature on the subject for thors 
of us who desire a further study of og 
questions involved in the legislati? 
The most current references are pis 
separately in the first section of 
useful bibliography: 

SELECTED List OF CONGRESSIONAL Documents 
AND MAGAZINE ARTICLE DEALING WITH MEX! 
CAN Farm WORKERS 2 
Dovetas, PauL: Educational Needs of Mi 

gratory Children. CONGRESSIONAL 52. 

daily edition (Washington), June 25. 19 

volume 98, pages 8134-8137. 

Fisher, Lloyd H.: The Harvest Labor y 
ket in California, Berkeley, Institute of la. 
dustrial Relations, University ot Californ 
1952, pages 468-491 (Reprint No. 34). es. 

Galarza, Ernesto: They Work for Penn i. 
American Federationist (Washington). “yg 
ume 59, April 1952, pages 10-13, 29. 
for more effective measures to stop 
creasing number of wetbacks who ar- 
to the Southwestern United States each Jen: 

Hasiwar, Hank: The Corporate Parmaer 
Agriculture's Newest Blight. New 74963. 
(New York), volume 35, January 21. 1 
pages 15-18, Urges strong Federal action 
eliminate the illegal importation of we 

Issler, Anne Roller; Something fut 117 
Joads. Survey (New York), volume 88 1d 
1952, pages 199-203. Describes the rural 
care centers California is setting up for 
families of migrant workers. Answer · 

Marcus, Paul: The Ladies Had an 55 
Saturday Evening Post (Philadelphia) 160- 
ume 22, October 4, 1952, pages 32-33. 
Describes the work of the home urches 
division of the National Council of Ci meric® 
of Christ in the United States of 
with farm laborers. : The 

Nelson, Lowry: Migratory Workers ire. 
Mobile Tenth of American Agricul 
Washington, National Planning Associs 
1953, 33 pages. (Planning pamphiets, No. 


1954 


February 1953.) Contents: The problem. 
The situation of migratory workers. What 
can be done? 

Rutledge. Ivan C.: Regulation of the Move- 
ment of Workers—Forced Labor in the 
United States. Washington University Law 
Quarterly (St. Louis), volume 1953, April 
1953, pages 150-181. The purpose of this 
essay is to describe the basic constitutional 
norms to which controls upon internal move- 
ment of workers must conform and to pro- 
vide a measuring rod for calculation of policy 
concerning supplementation of the labor 
force from abroad. 

Rutledge, Ivan C.: Regulation of the 
Movement of Workers—Freedom of Passage 
Within the United States. Washington Uni- 
versity Law Quarterly (St. Louis), volume 
1953, June 1953; pages 270-296. Contents: 
The basic ambiguities. Article 4, section II. 
Privileges and immunities of national citi- 
zenship. The national commerce power. 
Limitations on congressional power. 

The education of children of migratory 
agricultural workers; digest of four regional 
conferences, May-June 1952. Washington, 
Federal Security Agency, Office of Education, 
1952, 

United States Congress, House Committee 
on Agriculture: Extension of Mexican farm 
labor program. Hearings before the. Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, House of Represen- 
tatives, 83d Congress, Ist session, on H. R. 
3480. March 24, 25, and 26, 1953, Wash- 
ington, United States Government Printing 
Office, 1953, 114 pages. 

United States Interdepartmental Commit- 
tee on Children and Youth; Report of semi- 
nar on services for children of migratory 
agricultural workers, October 28 and 29, 
1952. Washington, 1953, 77 pages. 

United States Congress, Senate Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry; Extension of 
the Mexican farm labor program. Hearings 
before the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, United States Senate, 83d Congress, 
Ist sessfon on 8, 1207. Washington, United 
States Government Printing Office, 1953, 106 
pages, 

United States Congress, Committee on La- 
bor and Public Welfare: Migratory labor. 
Hearings before the Subcommittee on Labor 
and Labor-Management Relations of the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
United States Senate, gad Congress, 2d ses- 
sion, Washington, United States Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1952, 965 pages. 

United States Congress, Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare; Migratory Labor 
Committee Act of 1952; report to accompany 
S. 3300, a bill to establish a Federal Com- 
mittee on Migratory Labor. Washington, 
United States Government Printing Office, 
1952, 15 pages. 

President's Commission on Migratory 
Labor, Recommendations, Washington, 
1952, 

United States Treaties, 1945-53 (Truman): 
Mexican agricultural workers. Agreement 
between the United States and Mexico, sup- 
plementing agreement of August 1, 1949, ac- 
cepting understanding of July 29, 1940, 
effected by exchange of notes signed at 
Mexico, March 9, 1951, entered into force 
March 9, 1951, Washington, United States 
Government Printing Office, 1952, 15 pages. 
United States Department of State Publica- 
tion 4432; Treaties and Other International 
Acts series 2328. 

United States Treaties, ete., 1945- (Tru- 
man): Mexican agricultural workers. Agree- 
ment between the United States of America, 
and Mexico, effected by exchange of notes 
signed at Mexico, August 1, 1949, entered into 
force August 1, 1949, and amendments and 
interpretations effected by exchange of notes, 
Washington, United States Government 
Printing Office, 1932, 107 pages. United 
States Department of State Publication 4284; 
Treaties and Other International Acts series 
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United States Treaties, etc.: Mexican agri- 
cultural workers. Agreement between the 
United States and Mexico replacing agree- 
ment of August 1, 1949, effected by exchange 
of notes signed at Mexico, August 11, 1951. 
Washington, United States Government 
Printing Office, 1952, 57 pages. United 
States Department of State Publication 4435; 
Treaties and Other International Acts series 
233. 

United States Treaties, etc.: Mexican agri- 
cultural workers. Agreement between the 
United States of America and Mexico extend- 
ing and amending agreement of August 11, 
1951, entered into force May 19, 1952. Wash- 
ington, United States Government Printing 
Office, 1953, 53 pages. United States Depart- 
ment of State Publication 4884; Treaties and 
Other International Acts series 2586, 


The Turtle Mountain Indians of North 
Dakota 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 10, 1954 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, if there 
ever was an Indian tribe in the United 
States which Government management 
has brought to the verge of starvation 
and complete ruin, it is the Turtle Moun- 
tain Indians of North Dakota. This 
tribe is a mixture of Chippewa Indians, 
Cree Indians, and French. 

When the Government took charge, 
these Indians from time immemorial 
had owned all the land from the Red 
River of the North westward for 200 
miles, and extending from Canada 80 
miles south, They cultivated the soil 
where it was fit for gardens and corn 
patches. Game was abundant, and there 
was no want among them. 

The first thing the Government did 
was to propose a treaty under which 
these Indians were to give up this huge 
and valuable tract of agricultural land, 
which the United States was to purchase 
for 10 cents an acre, and most of which 
is now worth $50 per acre. The regular 
chiefs of the tribe refused to sign such a 
treaty, and the Government sent men to 
the reservation who appointed chiefs 
who would do their bidding, obtained the 
signatures of these spurious chiefs, and 
so the fertile land was taken. The prin- 
cipal chief, Little Shell, was bypassed in 
the Government sleight-of-hand per- 
formance, never approved the treaty, 
but by its dextrous maneuvers the Gov- 
ernment took the land in spite of this 
chief. 

Today those Indians number about 
9.000 and, if they were all there, would 
be cooped up on two of the poorest town- 
ships of land in North Dakota, which is 
all that is left of their reservation. The 


very little feed value, The result is that 
now these Indians, the older 
ones, are hungry and ill-clothed. There 
is nothing they can do with this rocky 
land, and the Government now seeks to 


A1867 


turn them loose and make them full citi- 
zens, when even the most stupid must 
know that they cannot survive by their 
own efforts. 

The North Dakota Indian Commission, 
under the direction of John Hart, has 
been doing good work in getting employ- 
ment for these Indians; but it is a huge 
undertaking and it will take at least 20 
years more to bring the younger Indians 
up, through education and training, to 
where they can make a living for them- 
selves. The old Indians are helpless, 
but in spite of this situation, which every 
agent of the Indian Bureau must know. 
and which Congress must know, it is 
difficult to obtain public funds enough 
to permit these Indians to exist on even 
a substandard plane of living. 


Right now it is up to Congress to 
undo what the Government has done 
for the past 70 years. The older Indians 
must be fed and clothed, and the younger 
ones trained and fitted to earn their 
Uvings. That is the obligation of this 
Government; for the Government, itself, 
insisted on making these Indians its 
wards. The Government insisted on be- 
ing their guardian, and I now insist that 
this guardian perform its duty under the 
law. In the case of white children, a 
guardian who acted toward them as the 
Government has toward the Indians, 
would have been locked up long ago for 
failure, almost criminal failure, to care 
for its helpless wards, 


Who Is Selfish Concerning the St. Law- 
rence Seaway? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 10, 1954 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, we 
are hearing a lot about selfish eastern 
interests opposing the St. Lawrence sea- 
way. To keep the record straight, I am 
inserting the following editorial taken 
from the February 22, 1954, issue of the 
Ottumwa (Iowa) Courier which speaks 
for itself: 

Wno Is Se.risn? 

The charge that it is opposed by selfish 
eastern interests has always been one of the 
principal justifications for the so-called St. 
Lawrence seaway used by its proponents. 

The Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Association, 
the proseaway lobby, has filed its activity re- 
port for the fourth quarter of 1953, with 
the Clerk of the National House of Repre- 
sentatives and the Secretary of the Senate, 
It shows receipts of $45,822.25 during the 
8-month period. Five steel companies, in- 
terested in the Labrador-Quebec ore develop- 
ment, contributed $22,222.25; a Detroit auto 


various sources, 5 

steel companies want the waterway, 
bobtailed version of it which stops 
Erie, to bring down their iron ore 
better competitive basis. The Detroit 
of trade says the car makers could get 
their autos to Europe a little cheaper by the 
waterway—about $20 a car. 


national defense. 


Correction Please: Foreign Trade Facts 
Not Always Factual 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 


or CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 10, 1954 


Mr, PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, 
there recently appeared in Harper’s 
magazine an article entitled What For- 
eign Trade Means to Indiana.” The au- 
thor quoted extensively from a treatise 
prepared by Dr. Piquet, of the Library of 
Congress. 


With alacrity, O. R. Strackbein, chair- 
man of the Nation-Wide Committee of 
Industry, Agriculture, and Labor on Im- 
port-Export Policy, corresponded with 
the editor in chief of Harper's to point 
out several fallacies in the context of the 
article. Mr. Strackbein’s letter, which 
I include, very clearly indicates the in- 
discretion which is apparent when one 
attempts to use statistics in an all-en- 
compassing manner. It will be evident 
from a reading of Mr. Strackbein's re- 
ply to the Harper’s article that all is 
not what it seems in lumping export 
figures with no effort made to be se- 
lective. 

When one removes from consideration 
also the supplementary information on 
protective tariffs or import quotas which 
affect the area involved, the end result 
can be and usually is extremely mis- 
leading, 


In the interest of presenting to the 
public factual information on foreign 
trade, I include Mr. Strackbein's letter: 

‘Tux Natton-Winoe Comairres or 


Washington, D. C., February 20, 1954. 
Mr. Jonn Prscres, 
Editor in Chief, Harper's Magazine, 
New York, N. Y. 


Dr. Piquet's conclusions on which the ar- 
ticle was based are not acceptable as a defin- 
itive finding. He himself recognizes the ex- 
treme limitations of such studies. 


In his book, Aid, Trade and the Tariffs, 
Dr. Piquet says (pp. 19 and 20) that his 
estimates on import trends if the tariff were 
removed are based on eight 
One is that price supports and other domestic 
control programs would also be suspended 
and that the then current inflated economic 
conditions would continue, This demon- 
strates the highly unrealistic and speculative 


| 
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district as gospel. Yet there are glaring 
oversights and failure to mention qualifying 
conditions, if the article correctly interprets 
the study. For example, it cites wheat pro- 
duction in the eighth district and says that 
33.5 percent of all wheat produced in the 
United States in 1949 was exported. The 
inference is clear, but the statement ignores 
more than it reveals. It overlooks the extra- 
ordinary and abnormal postwar demand for 
wheat as well as the wheat export subsidy. 
Most damaging ia the fact that it ignores the 
highly restrictive Import quota on wheat. 
This all but excludes Canadian wheat, 

The article also says that elghth district 
farmers produced $954,000 worth of tobacco 
in 1949 and says that 25.1 percent of the 
United States tobacco production was ex- 
ported. This overlooks the fact that the 
tobacco produced in the eighth district is 
dark tobacco, which is in surptus, and that 
most of the tobacco exported is flue cured. 

The article infers that the dairy industry 
in the eighth district has a direct interest in 
an expansion of imports on the grounds that 
13.5 percent of the condensed milk was ex- 
ported and 6.3 percent of the cheese. It is 
diMcult to understand why the dairymen 
have insisted upon and obtained import 
quotas for thelr protection. Dairy products 
were exported during the past few years with 
the help of our own dollar grants. 

Tt is natve to draw the conclusion that fur- 
ther reduction of tariffs is beneficial to an 
industry simply because a certain portion of 
the production of the industry has been sent 
abroad in past years. It ts still more so to 
base conclusions with respect to the future 
upon the artificial export levels of the post- 
war years, 

In my opinion, the entire article by Mr, 
Kilpatrick ie shallow and shows a lack of 
knowledge of the fleld in which he has writ- 
ten. Otherwise he would have recognized 
the pitfalls of the so-called survey. Obvi- 
ously, the Indiana district about which he 
wrote Is a heavy beneficiary of protection and 
would probably not enjoy the possibilities of 
export that it does if it were not thus 
protected. 

Sincerely yours, 
O. R. Srracxartn, Chairman. 


Stevens Strikes Out 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 10, 1954 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, I 
include herewith a poem which was pub- 
lished recently in the Denver Post: 
There was ease in Stevens’ manner as he 
stepped into his place, 

‘There was pride in Stevens“ bearing and a 
smile lit Stevens’ face, 

And when, responding to the cheers, he 
lightly doffed his hat, 

No stranger in the crowd could doubt ‘twas 
Uncle Sam at bat. 


Oh, somewhere in this favored land, the 


March 10 
A Wave of Anger 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 10, 1954 


Mr, FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 
should like to include the following col- 
umn entitled “A Wave of Anger,” by 
Ernest K. Lindley, which appeared in the 
2 8, 1954, issue of Newsweek maga- 


A Wave or ANGER 
(By Ernest K. Lindley) 

‘The tidal wave of angry disgust that swept 
over Washington last week was one of the 
highest in the experience of living observers. 
That it was extraordinary is attested by two 
of its immediate results; The sudden dect- 
sion of the Republican policy committee to 
study the rules of investigating committees 
and Senator KNoWLAND’s suggestion that 
perhaps committee chairmanships should not 
automatically be assigned according to 
seniority. 

Nearly 4 years ago Senator Mancaner CHASE 
Surra, of Maine, took the floor to lament 
that the Senate “has too often been debased 
to the level of a forum of hate and character 
assassination sheltered by the shield of con- 
gressional immunity.” Six other Republi- 
can Senators joined her in a declaration of 
conscience concluding with the words: “It 
is high time that we all stopped being tools 
and victims of totalitarian techniques— 
techniques that, if continued here un- 
checked, will surely end what we have come 
to cherish as the American way of life.” 

Mrs. Surra won many favorable editorial 
comments and the hostility of Senator Mc- 
Canrur. But her brave speech produced no 
concrete results. Most of her Republican 
collengues covered their ears and turned their 
heads the other way. 

Senator Know.anp was incensed by the 
attempt to smear his friend and original 
political sponsor, the Chief Justice of the 
United States, That it was outrageous, few 
would deny. But when he called it “the 
most shocking event * * * In my 8 years 
in the Senate” he forgot many other cases 
in which honest public officials and honor- 
able private citizens were Libeled on the floor 


ment than have others who were less well 
known. 


The Constitution confers on each House 
the power to “determine the rules of its 
proceedings” and to punish its Members for 


Recessary en of Congress to investigate is 
and useful. The immunity with 
both mstitution cloaks utterances in 
1 also is necessary. Both can be 
under rules eliminating flagrant 
that has been lacking ts the will 
rules, 
use, which has grown during 
ear, is congressional encroachment 
tive. The cure for this abuse 
y with the Executive. The 
of the cure is simple: backbone. 
events of the past 2 weeks have revived 
n in the President's official family 
& his friends about taking a new 
administration’s policy regard- 
McCarry. It is widely agreed 
© Presidefit’s friends that the net 
the mixed policy pursued so far 
been to make McCartuy stronger. 
also that the good name of the 
tion is being corroded. A grow- 
r are openly critical of the Presi- 
rep Visers who have treated MCCARTHY 
z ispensable Republican asset. 
ventual results, if any, of the wave 
Sty disgust which swept over the 
week cannot be foretold. But it 
& new round of soul searching 
n the aplomb and the calculations 
Many politicians, > 
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Advice to a Diplomat 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRAZIER REAMS 


— OF OHIO = 
IN TEE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 10, 1954 


to Tals. Mr. Speaker, under 
€xtend my remarks in the Rec- 
include the following editorial, en- 
Vice to a Diplomat,” from the 

es of Tuesday, March 9, 1954: 
ADVICE TO a DIPLOMAT 


termine the source of a statement Is as 
Damen . as the statement itself. Wide 
Poreign 5 Was stirred up by the address of 
Auter a, Minister Guillermo Toriello at the 
— pae rican Conference in Caracas in 
ag to inpo cused the United States of seek- 
lrg. Pert bene in Guatemala's internal af- 
(nen TAPS the most revealing of this 
t own Was from the press of Sefior Torlel- 
Al country, 
nieg Pray the Guatemalan foreign minister 
Ser at he had used the conference to 
ùiteq the United States, insisting that 
Dulles pistes Secretary of State John Foster 


leave 
tie 


41 twisted his statements and put 
pian un an unfair position, Mr. Dulles’ 
o'a t was echoed right in Señor Toriel- 

done wick. The latter denied that he 
er he anything except protest that 
evento hor his nation wanted any in- 
t real under a curb-communism guise 
y veiled a wish to violate the funda- 

to hat Principles of democracy. 
1 Mar. po found it advisable to reply at all 
| Uther 15 les’ charge might be worthy of 
| tej t dy, for the speech in question had 
| 1 —5 as much applause as the one 
lut Proposing an anti-Communist 
ePaper That, at least, is the way one 


deith, 


Pr Li in Guatemala, the independent 
dada ue appeared to regard the matter. 
N, bre questioned whether Señor To- 
gone to Venezuela to fight the 
ates or to clarify Guatemala’s posi- 
tri El unism. Another independent 
tho lei Espectador, went even further in 
ng Sefior Toriello’s attitude, denying 
les“ resolution contained any 
against Guatemala, 


Du Q hag 
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The independents did not have it all their 
own way. Neustro Diario, a semi-official or- 
gan, termed the foreign minister’s address 
patriotic and brave, Tribuna Popular, the 
Communist paper, said Sefior Toriello had 
unmasked United States policy. 

It was Prensa Libre, however, which offered 
Señor Toriello a bit of advice which people 
everywhere who believe in the use of logic 
in discussion and argument will find intrigu- 
ing. Pointing out that diplomacy demands 
certain procedures requiring ability and sag- 
acity, and paper sald diplomatic subtlety con- 
quers and convinces, while “yells” work op- 
positely. While there may be some doubt 
that subtlety will always win, there is none 
whatever that empty noise will always lose. 


Export-Import Bank Operations and 
Latin America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 10, 1954 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, much has 
been said and written about the picture 
of inter-American affairs, and what we 
should and should not do to bring about 
closer ties with our Latin American 
neighbors. There are definite indica- 
tions that we blow hot and cold on this 
important subject, thus leaving our 
friends in doubt as to our real purposes. 
An indication of this is reflected in an 
able editorial from the Americas Daily 
edited by Dr. Francisco Aguirre and pub- 
lished at Miami, Fla., in both Spanish 
and English. 


Dr. Aguirre's editorial deals specifically 
with Export-Import Bank operations, 
and it pinpoints precise weaknesses in 
the operation of that important agency. 
The Export-Import Bank should be a 
strong factor for encouraging the grow- 
ing development of the Western Hemi- 
sphere and a material agency for ce- 
menting cordial inter-American rela- 
tions. 

The editorial follows: 

Export-Import BANK OPERATIONS AND LATIN 
AMERICA 


The recent resignation of Assistant Sec- 
retary of State for Inter-American Affairs, 
John Moors Cabot has given rise to numer- 
ous commentaries on his reason for doing 
so, these commentaries serving, if that were 
possible, to muddy the picture of inter- 
American matters even more than it al- 
ready was. 7 

Mr. Cabot's resignation has provoked 
varied reactions among people—sadness in 
some and satisfaction in others—but it has 
astonished everyone. 

We want to refer in today’s editorial to 
one of the rumors surrounding Cabot's 
resignation, that which maintains that the 
favored greater liberality in the granting 
of Export-Import Bank loans, while being 
opposed in this by the United States Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, Cabot finally losing 
in the deal. 

This rumor which has not been denied, is 
enough to cause Irritation among those who 
place stress on economic cooperation in the 
Americas. The Export-Import Bank was 
created for the specific purpose of effecting 
closer, positive relations between the United 
States and nations friendly to it. Certain 
dilatory tactics characteristic of its opera- 


tions have caused the bank to suffer in pres- 
tige from time to time, t 

voked such consternation as the rumor that 
the bank will soon be asked to curtail its 
lending operations in the Latin American 
area just when the shadows of an economic 
recession are beginning to make their ap- 
pearance on hemispheric horizons. 

As a lending agency the Export-Import 
Bank has always proceeded under the 
theory that international cooperation can 
best be served by the granting of loans 
without expecting that they will bring 
back big dollar profits. For example, it has 
been deemed that if a loan will help a 
friendly country to raise its people's living 
standards, then such a loan can and should 
be given favorable consideration. 

When one goes back over past activities 
of the bank it is obvious that its loans have 
more than once served to heip in the struggle 
against the adversary represented by com- 
munism, which precisely finds pleasure in 
taking advantage of conditions which the 
bank seeks to eliminate, communism utilig- 
ing these conditions to win over the minds 
of the masses, 

Far from being a burden on the American 
taxpayer, the Export-Import Bank repre- 
sents a doubly valuable undertaking: it not 
only serves United States policies through 
its lending, what is a really humane favor, 
but it also serves the economy of the United 
States through its regulations which require 
that any material needed for implementing 
projects undertaken with bank loans must 
be purchased in the United States, thus pro- 
tecting American manufactures from for- 
eign competition. At the same time, tech- 
nicians and construction personnel employed 
in such projects have to be Americans, 

Since bank operations then do not con- 
stitute a burden on United States taxpayers, 
and since the activities of the loan institu- 
tion are a godsend to Latin American na- 
tions, which find that it is impossible for 
them to obtain loans from other interna- 
tional loan agencies because of the nature 
of the undertakings those nations wish to 
execute, just why should certain officials of 
the United States Government be so inter- 
ested in curtailing bank activities in the 
Latin American area? 

To constrict at this particular time the 
channels through which flows a source of 
generous aid urgently needed by Latin Amer- 
ica, and one likewise of such immense benefit 
to the lending country, is nothing more than 
cooperating with our civilization’s common 
enemy. 


How To Hurt Farmers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL CUNNINGHAM 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 10, 1954 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include herewith the following 
editorial entitled How To Hurt Farm- 
ers,” which appeared in the February 20, 
1954, issue of Wallace’s Farmer and Iowa 
Homestead, a leading farm publication 
of the Middlewest: 

How To Hunr FarMers—Fake Scare STORY 
TELLS ABOUT BILLIONS LOST IN Price-Supr- 
PORT DEALS 
“Did our farm programs actually cost the 

Nation over $16 billion?” writes a farm sub- 

scriber. "I see by the newspapers that Sec- 

retary Benson said this the other day. Was 
it really that much?“ 
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Eastern newspapers picked up the Secre- 
tary's statement and made a good deal of it. 
The Wall Street Journal remarked: “Both 
the President and his Secretary of Agricul- 
ture know that the farm program is eco- 
nomically foolish and morally indefensible.” 

Farm State Senators, led by Senator THYE, 
of Minnesota, asked the Department of Agri- 
culture for more definite figures on the cost 
of farm programs. 

When these figures were submitted, it 
turned out that Secretary Benson had been 
talking about the cost of all the work of 
USDA, including research, education, REA, 
credit, and everything else. 

Expenditures for support of farm products 
were a different matter. At Senator THYE’S 
request a detailed breakdown was furnished 
Congress. 

Here are some of the items, covering the 
period from 1933 through 1963: 


Corn 108. —„44„ͤ, $70, 910, 347 
Wheat 1 2 —„ =- 95, 127, 450 
Cotton proſlt esssnsn nn 268, 219, 477 
Hut lom a Se e — 48,743,225 


The impression given by the eastern press 
is that losses on corn and wheat have run 
into billions. Actually losses, for both crops 
add up to 166 millions for 20 years, Is this 
too much to pay for securing the Nation 
against grain shortages and helping to sta- 
bilize farm income? 

If gains are balanced against losses for 
price supports on all the basic commodities, 
the loss for 20 years comes out at 20.7 mil- 
lions. Not 16 billions. 

Big losses in farm supports came, not on 
basic commodities like corn_and wheat, but 
on perishables. Potatoes were the big head- 
ache with a loss of 478 millions. 

For all price support activities, the total 
loss comes to 1,100,000,000 in 20 years. That 
is almost exactly the size of the subsidies 
given to business in 1 year, 1952. 

Farmers should note that most of the 
criticism directed at farm programs has hit 
at corn, wheat, cotton and other basics. 
Yet on these, the net loss for 20 years has 
been 20 million, or about 1 million per year. 
That's less than one modern bomber costs. 

It is hard for the truth to catch up with 
the original scare story. Secretary Benson 
probably didn’t mean to misrepresent the 
facts. But his use of the figure of 16 billion 
makes a good many city people feel that sup- 
porting corn and wheat is like financing a 
world war. 

Farmers will have to work hard to offset 
this bad publicity. Remember this: The 
net loss on all basic commodities for 20 years 
‘was $20 million, or $1 million a year, These 
are the official USDA figures. 


Room of Prayer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 4, 1954 


Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. 
Speaker, the House has already passed 
House Concurrent Resolution No. 60 to 
provide for a room in the Capitol avail- 
able to Members of the House and Sen- 
ate for prayer and meditation. A suit- 
able room has been selected. It would 
be a pity if this session of Congress ad- 
journs without finally passing the pro- 
posal which was introduced by our be- 
loved and able colleague, Brooxs Hays, 
of Arkansas, Under leave previously 
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granted, I include an excellent editorial 
on this subject from the Florida Times 
Union, of Jacksonville, Fla.: 
More THAN EVER—OUR NEED FOR DIVINE 
GUIDANCE 


A legislative proposal to make a room in 
the Capitol available for Members of the 
House and Senate to use for prayer and 
meditation deserves more than casual atten- 
tion. Wide support for the measure is as- 
sured. The need for more spiritual guidance 
in these troubled times is great and it is 
reassuring to find that so many leaders of 
our Nation recognize this need today. 

Our Congressmen daily face problems 
which confound human fallible appraisals. 
No men who sit in the seats of judgment can 
consistently respond to the many challenges 
with spacious thinking without divine 
guidance. 

God has never been banned from our legis- 
lative halls. Each session of the House and 
Senate is opened with a prayer. Many clergy- 
men who have served as chaplains of Con- 
gress have had—like the late Peter Mar- 
eball—a profound influence on Capitol life. 
Now this life can be made even richer. As 
Alfred, Lord Tennyson, said, “More things 
are wrought by prayer than this world dreams 
of.” 


Is There Enough Security in Social 
Security? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 10, 1954 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to leave, I include as a part of these re- 
marks a timely article on social security 
written by the famous tax authority, 
J. K. Lasser, which appeared in the Feb- 
ruary 21, 1954, issue of the American 
Weekly. 

The article follows: 

Is THERE ENOUGH SECURITY IN Socian 
Securiry? 


(By J. K. Lasser) 

If you are like 66 million other Americans 
you are paying for social security. You ex- 
pect to retire someday and apply for your 
monthly check from the Government. 

Perhaps you know exactly what will hap- 
pen when you make this application, or it 
may be that you are like a man I know whom 
I'll call Jack Smith. He applied for his first 
check a little while ago when he reached 
the age of 65. His wife, Martha, is 62. 

“We have our credentials,” Jack told a 
man in a field office of the Social Security 
Administration. “I've brought along my 
social-security card and Martha and I both 
have our birth certificates. The records 
ought to show that I've been working stead- 
ily since 1937 and I've always been in em- 
ployment covered by the social-security law, 
Lately I've been getting $300 a month.“ 

That's fine,” the field representative said. 
“You'll receive the maximum benefit allowed 
a worker whose wife is under 65—$85 a 
month.” 

“We can't live on that,“ Jack said, “I 
thought the benefits had been increased.” 

“They have, and they may go higher,” the 
fieldworker said. “But $85 is the top now. 
When your wife is 65, you'll receive, together, 
$127.50.” 

“That won't be for 3 years,” Jack said. 
“I guess III have to stay on my old job if 
they'll let me.” 
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The fieldworker then pointed out some 
thing that affects a great number of people, 

“If you make more than $75 in any months 
he said, “you must report it so we can cane 
your benefit for that month. That's 
work clause in the law. You'll also have 
pay your regular social-security tax on whe 
you earn.” b nt 

Jack and Martha were silent a moe? g 
and then Jack said, “Well, I guess I wo? 
ask for social security, after all. Il 
keep on working.” jti- 

Jack is like 1,400,000 other elderly ©» 
zens and their dependents who today an; 
receiving the social-security checks Maes 
thought they'd get. They can't aff of 
take them. So they are being deprived 
$700 million a year. and 

The benefits are too small for them in 
so is the sum they are allowed to earn 
addition to the benefits. After paying aed 
cial-security taxes for years, they've dec! 
to pass up the benefits. jal 

Meanwhile, at the other extreme of att 
security, many are receiving quite am ests 
benefits. Perhaps you are one of 154 
Perhaps you are like Minnie White, 85 -1i 
call her, a young widow with two $ 18 
children. Her husband died after only je 
months of employment covered by the soci 
security law. tbe 

Her husband contributed only 881 t0 ©, 
social-security fund, and yet there is 4 por 
sibility that Minnie, by collecting the tn 
benefit of $255, a pension of $168.75 a menen 
until her twins reach the age of 18, and * tp 
her old-age benefits of $63.75 for every Les 
she lives beyond the age of 65, may © 
in all, more than 846,000. man 

In another astonishing situation is A isl 
Tu call Jim Brown. He wasn't in a 
security job until Just before he reached ag 
In the last 18 months before reaching tind 
age he earned only #300, thus contribu 
only $4.50 to the fund. 

Yet today he and his wife are recel gel 
$37.50 a month because he happened to 
into a covered job just in time. tles 

How,“ you may ask, can such inequi 
exist?” is? 

The answer is: The social-security law 
good law, but it isn’t as good as it should its 

After a careful study of the law and ype 
amendments, plus an extensive personal ed 
vestigation of how it is being admin vel“ 
at the local, regional, and national igion 
I am impressed not only with the ed 
intention of the statute but by its digni 
friendly, and efficient administration. oit 

Staffmen in social security obtained tund 
jobs through competitive civil service pelt 
have climbed a “training ladder” to 
present positions. the 

Everything possible is being done for ts 
convenience and comfort of the applic? J 
and beneficiaries, and this, the world’s Aung 
insurance company, is working on the dol“ 
lowest overhead—just 2.4 cents of each et” 
lar collected—about one-seventh of the 384 
age operating expenses of nongovernmen 
insurance companies. the 

The company, or bureau, has been in trust 
black since the day it opened. It has a ck 
fund now of $18 billion, most of it tuC gs 
away in United States Government pone? 
And with only 13,000 employees it ™ nts 
to service 5 million beneficiary acc" od 
every month besides issuing new cards 
conferring with participants. 

However, the fact that the Bureau 15 ech 
run doesn't mean that the law is peri 
Far from it. tne 

Do you know, for example, that unless ger 
law is changed, more than 20 million YOU" yi- 
workers now making their required con 
butions out of each paycheck won't ever gal 
their money back? Do you know that 
may not get anything? ns 

That's true because of various situat! Oije 
It's particularly true of the men who will oo 
long before they are 65, leaving no cH! 


vin 
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— and having wives who must walt 
Man reach 65 for their own benefits. 
defecta. es me, of course, sce the law's 
Con, President Eisenhower has asked 
Raking’ to increase benefits, raise taxes by 
One, © a deduction from the first $4,200 of 
8 800 Uu wage (instead of from the first 
fon oe at present), permit a retired per- 
losing earn more than he now can without 
mune his social-security benefit, bring 10 
covers More persons under social-security 
Mature” and in other ways lberalize the 
Neaent ai Bills have been prepared by Rep- 
Nebr tive Cant. T. CURTIS, Republican, of 
Means cn. chairman of a House Ways and 
A Subcommittee, Representative DANIEL 
of the’ Republican, of New York, chairman 
Sth, House tax-writing committee, and 
1 10 
Drom 20ks now as if Congress would act 
Ani PUY after discussion of these bills is 
rate ed. for both Republicans and Demo- 
favor some changes. 
better . Would like to see a good law made 
de may Od these are changes I think should 


1. x 
2 Werease the benefits. 
tax to ne, moderately, the soclal-security 
3. ue for the benefits. 
tan o tretired workers earn as much as they 
4 Fron while still receiving benefits. 
5. 8 tor some medical benefits. 
Clear] ve a man’s monthly check more 
bocian, reflect the amount he has paid in 
6. -Security taxes. 


* ar th A 
to; e pensions to a cost-of-living 
7 modity dollar.” 


to tapevise the payments once every 2 years 
g. I. Inflation or deflation into account. 
Make the time of retirement flexible, 
ny cannot work to the age of 65. 
Nate the social-security tax on a 
N * earnings after the age of 65. 
J-a t social security more nearly on a 
Tung ¢ 20-80 basis, leaving the present 
Tha,’ Emergencies. 
talp h Changes can be made without seri- 
äre p Urting the national economy. They 
ical. Enacted as law, they would 


Th t millions. 5 
Might well benefit you. 


9, 
Yorke: 


Incredible Act of Fanaticism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


iy OF MASSACHUSETTS 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 5, 1954 


to extend. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
the foe my remarks, I wish to include 
the Ey, wing interesting editorial from 
Weare ns Tribune, Lawrence, Mass., 

€sday, March 3, 1954: 

The COWARDLY AMBUSH 
tives whooting in the House of Representa- 
Ay as an incredible act of fanaticism. 
as it was, it was not the work of 
ut wit there was plot to it, a plot carried 
derdus Cunning. It was all the more mur- 
One ma cause it involved premeditation. 
Menteg o alone might be excused as de- 
à masg , But there is no way to extenuate 

attack. 

erh that the conspirators are no doubt 
seg with zeal for the cause which ob- 
de reg them, their crime must, nevertheless, 
by waned as coldblooded and unconsciona- 
Tuned ton. It was not merely that they 
tnd to to call public attention to themselves 
hut ap heir cause, as they might have done 
®fectively by firing into the air, They 
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wished to kill, and it Is only by the grace of 
their bad marksmanship that there were not 
more victims. 

Conceivably, if they had been able to re- 
cruit a sufficient force of assassins, every 
Member of the House would now be dead. 
Conceivably, if they had been able to as- 
semble a full regiment of assassins, they 
would have sacked Washington—all in thea 
name of the “liberty” they love so much. 

The four zealots have qualified for the 
martyrdom they aspired to. It cannot be 
regarded as first-degree martyrdom, though. 
The only blood they shed was somebody 
else's, and in the most cowardly way imag- 
inable—from ambush. 


Public Health Setback? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 9, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, if the proposed reductions in 
the various programs for assistance to 
the States in their public-health activi- 
ties are approved by the Congress, we 
can expect a sharp setback in the fight 
against disease in America. Federal 
grants have provided the incentive, and 
a major part of the cost, for splendid 
public-health programs throughout the 
country. I hope the Congress will pro- 
vide substantial increases in the recom- 
mended budget figures and avert cur- 
tailment of this program. 

The tuberculosis-prevention program 
in Mississippi is one of those gravely 
threatened by the current budget. Fora 
statement of the danger involved here, I 
include the following letter from the 
Mississippi Tuberculosis Association: 
MISSISSIPPI TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATION, 

Jackson, Miss., March 2, 1954. 
The Honorable FNR E. SMITH, 
United States House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. SMITH: At the last board of di- 
rectors meeting of the Mississippi Tubercu- 
losis Association the major item for discus- 
sion was the serious threat to the tubercu- 
losis-contro)] program in Mississippi which is 
impending if the recommended reductions in 
the United States Public Health Service, 
Division of Tuberculosis Control appropria- 
tions become effective on July 1, 1954, as 
scheduled. 

Your attention is respectfully called to the 
enclosed resolution adopted by our board of 
directors. Supportive information, facts, 
and figures are contained in the remainder 
of this letter. 

As you probably know. the Mississippi 
State Board of Health has received a grant- 
in-aid from the USPHS TB Control Division 
each year since the fiscal year 1945-46 for 
the purpose of executing a more intensive 
program of tuberculosis control. A majority 
of the money received has been used in op- 
erating the vital service of mass X-raying 
by means of the mobile X-ray buses, case 
supervision by trained nurses, in the field, 
operation of a central and county-by-county 
case register of tuberculosis cases, examina- 


for those who cannot be admitted to the 
sanatorium. 
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In recent years, this Federal grant has been 
continually and drastically reduced and at 
present the entire control program in Mis- 
sissippi is in serious jeopardy. The follow- 


ing figures show the dollars-and-cents side 
of this picture: 


$113, 024 
206,465 
191, 138 
187, 172 
191, 155 
164, 100 
139, 187 
120, 059 

88, 500 
135, 300 


2A €2-percent reduction after having al- 
ready been reduced over 36 percent in the 
previous 3 years. 


The reduction in the past has meant put- 
ting 2 of the 4 mobile X-ray units “on 
blocks“ —one was taken from service on June 
1, 1949, and the other was discontinued as 
of May 1, 1953. 

At present there are two mobile units op- 
erating in the State. One is being paid for 
from Federal funds, the other from a surplus 
fund which was consigned to the operation 
of this second unit until July 1, 1954. This 
surplus fund was definitely for an emergency 
and will not be available in the future. 

Now that we have a brief glimpse at the 
past history, let's look to the future. What 
will these proposed reductions mean? 

First, both of the two remaining mobile 
X-ray units will have to be discontinued. 
Second, case supervision will almost be elim- 
inated. Third, case registers can no longer 
be maintained. Fourth, laboratory services 
will be discontinued. Fifth, home treatment 
cannot be continued without the support of 
the above four activities, 

You can certainly understand and appre- 
ciate the serious situation which prevails at 
present and which will come about if these 
further reductions take place. 

Our organization, the Mississippi Tubercu- 
losis Association, as well as our 86 affiliated 
organizations in every county of the State, 
have worked long and hard in an attempt 
to demonstrate and supplement needed pro- 
grams of tuberculosis control with money 
donated to us during our annual Christmas 
seal sale. 

We feel that much of our efforts will have 
been to no avail if tuberculosis control is 
seriously curtailed in Mississippi. Also, with 
the Hmited funds that are contributed each 
year, it is absolutely impossible for volun- 
tary organizations in this State to make up 
even the first drop of this financial loss, 

Every effort is being made at the present 
time to restore some of these reductions 
by means of a special appropriation from 
the State legislature; however, with the 
enormous problem of financing the school 
program, informed sources have told us that 
such an appropriation during this session 
doesn’t have a ghost of a chance, 

Therefore, this urgent appeal is being 
made to you to do everything possible to 
prevent a reduction in the tuberculosis- 
control appropriations for the coming year, 


If this is accomplished, our State will then 
have an opportunity to allocate supplemen- 
tary funds at some future date in order to 
maintain the progress we have made In this 
fleld. 

This problem affects every citizen in the 
State of Mississippi, and we feel that it is 
our duty to urgently request your assistance 
and influence in alleviating this serious 
threat. 


Executive Secretary. 
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Leif Erickson and the Scandinavians 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 10, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I introduced House Joint Reso- 
lution 372 on February 9, 1954, request- 
ing the President to proclaim October 
9 as Leif Erickson Day. This resolution 
was introduced at the request of the 
Leif Erickson Memorial Association of 
America, Inc. October 9 has been sim- 
ilarly designated by statute in a number 
of States including Illinois, Minnesota, 
South Dakota, and Wisconsin. At this 
time I would like to discuss Leif Erick- 
son and the contributions of the Scan- 
dinavians. 

Many years ago, when as a young lad 
I visited Lincoln Park in Chicago, I re- 
member standing in awe before an in- 
spiring exhibit. Perhaps many of you 
have gazed with equal pride and admi- 
ration at the faithful replica of Leif 
Erickson's ship. For many years it has 
occupied a commanding site where thou- 
sands of visitors have been afforded an 
opportunity to see a Viking ship at close 
hand. Standing there on a specially 
constructed platform, admist the secur- 
ity of the neighboring buildings and 
trees, it causes one to marvel at its ability 
to challenge, without quarter, the furious 
onslaught of the North Atlantic, par- 
ticularly during a dark and fearsome 
passage. Beginning over a thousand 
years ago, the Norsemen proved to the 
world that they were capable and accom- 
plished sailors. Yet these hardy and 
able mariners, who discovered so much 
and sailed so far, were without many of 
the modern navigational aids such as 
maps, charts, compasses, and other basic 
equipment. 

Modern historians and researchers 
continue their diligent search through 
old documents seeking new data, and 
sometimes give voice to controversial 
statements. But the fine details of 
agreement or disagreement are of little 
importance to us, to the admirers, and 
to the descendants of those brave and 
wondrous people. We have ample evi- 
dence that they did actually reach our 
shores in about the year 1000. Author- 
ities are generally agreed that Leif 
Erickson preceded other Europeans to 
the North American Continent. A num- 
ber of subsequent voyages resulted in the 
establishment of a settlement, even 
though it survived but a few years. In- 
scriptions, remains, and manuscripts 
have been discovered proving these basic 
facts and conclusions to be true. 

Matthias Thordarson in the Vinland 
Voyages, 1930, stated that— 

The story of his (Leif Erickson’s) discoy- 
ery and that of his countrymen in America 
is especially known from a collection of vari- 
ous sagas made some six centuries ago by 
Hauk Erlendsson, an Icelandic lawman. This 
work is known as Hauksbok (Hauk's Book); 
one of the important portions of it is the 
Saga of Eric the Red. It derives its name 
from Eric, Leif’s father, and there one finds 
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the clearest and most reliable accounts of 
Vinland. The original manuscript of Hauk's 
Book is in the Arna-Magnaean collection in 
Copenhagen; and there is another yellum 
manuscript of the Eric saga in the same 
collection, 


When making the voyage upon which 
he discovered America, it appears that 
Leif was seeking a new route between 
Norway and a previously established set- 
tlement in Greenland. The accounts in- 
dicate that his ship was overtaken by a 
violent storm and tossed about on the 
ocean for a long time and came upon 
lands that he had no knowledge of be- 
fore. Although estimates of the location 
of the precise landing vary from New 
Brunswick to Maryland, it seems prob- 
able that New England was the locality 
described in the ancient writings. - 

The expeditions and achievements of 
the early Norsemen in their voyages to 
Iceland, Greenland, and America form 
perhaps the most dramatic and interest- 
ing account of travel and discovery in 
the entire history of man. 

The Vikings also traveled in other di- 
rections. Beginning in the ninth cen- 
tury, they had reached and become mas- 
ters of Ireland, England, Scotland, and 
Normandy in France. The Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica reports that while some 
Vikings were conquering in the west, 
others were founding Garoariki in Rus- 
sia, and another group continued press- 
ing farther south until they reached 
Constantinople. This encyclopedia also 
explains that a chieftain named Ulfijot 
had returned from Iceland to Norway 
in the 10th century to study political 
forms and procedures because Iceland 
needed a central government. As a 
result, the first Parliament of Iceland 
met in session at what was later called 
Thingvellir in 930 A. D. 

It may be of interest to note that 
Ferdinand, a son and biographer of 
Christopher Columbus, describes a voy- 
age that Columbus made to Iceland in 
1476-77. Although research is still con- 
tinuing to determine how much Colum- 
bus may have learned about Vinland— 
America—while in Iceland, there is little 
doubt that he profited from the sailing 
experience and adventure. 

What Leif Erickson had so nobly and 
heroically begun, Scandinavians of later 
generations have continued. American 
life has been enriched in many ways. 
Eminent contributions in both Europe 
and America have been made in such 
fields, for example, as commerce and in- 
dustry, science, medicine, literature, and 
statesmanship. While it would not be 
possible to cover even the highlights of 
these many and varied activities, per- 
haps it may be of interest to describe a 
few typical instances that demonstrate 
how American culture or development 
have been advanced. 

In one of the Chronicles of America 
series—volume 35—Samuel P. Or 
stated that— è 

They made of the Northwest a new Scandi- 
navia, larger and far more prosperous than 
that which Gustavus Adolphus had planned 
in colonial days for his colony in Delaware. 
One can travel today 300 miles at a stretch 
across the prairies of the Dakotas or the 
fields of Minnesota without leaving land that 
is owned by Scandanavians. They abound 
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also in Wisconsin, northern Tilinois, eastern 
Nebraska, Kansas, and nothern Michigan. 
Latterly the lands of Oregon and Wasp, 
ton are luring them by the thousands, T 
throughout the remaining West there ted 
scattered many prosperous farms cultiva 
by representatives of this hardy race. 


Noteworthy achievements of scandi* 
navian peoples are well known, and many 
have been described by Adolph B. Ben 
son and Naboth Hedin in America” 
From Sweden—1950. Leola Nelson pert 
mann reports similar achievements 
her volume entitled “Americans 
Norway”—1950. Several publications 
also describe accomplishments of 2 
Danes, as for example Johannes Knu 
sen and Enok Mortensen have done g, 
the Danish-American Immigrant—19 of 

In America's political scene, one i- 
the early men was John Hanson—172% 
83—a revolutionary leader, related tne 
the Swedish royal family. After 
Articles of Confederation were ra e 
in 1781, he was elected President of ver 
United States in Congress assembled. 
Although this position was not e ted 
able to that of President of the Uni of 
States as subsequently established unde 
the Constitution, it was nevertheless 
office of high honor. 2 

The first and one of the most disti” 
guished Norwegian-Americans to serve 
in Congress was Knute Nelson, an € or- 
grant from Voss, near Bergen in NO, 
way. He had filled in the meantime 
role of Governor of Minnesota. eet 
1883, when Knute Nelson first en naps 
Congress, about three dozen Ameri the 
of Norwegian descent have served in vgen 
House of Representatives, about a d 5 
in the Senate. Nearly two dozen men 
Norwegian descent have occupied 8°), 
ernorships. Among them have J 
Floyd Olson, Elmer Benson, Edward *; 
Thye, and John Erickson. Leola BOD 
mann, in Americans From Norway, d- 
tinues to discuss many more famous rt 
ers who held office as governor, Me™ 
of Congress, justice, or mayor. tne 

One of the early Swedes elected t0 tg. 
Congress was John Lind, of Ninnef nd 
He was born in Sweden in 1854. Re- 
served 3 terms in the House as @ man 
publican, 1 as a Democrat, and still ta. 
aged to serve as Governor of Minnes i- 

In the fields of education and socl t 
ogy, we may again note the signifie- 
contributions of our Scandinavian f ep” 
bears and colleagues. I am able to ua 
tion but a few of those who act 
merit inclusion in our present listing: yo 

The Norwegians had established eri’ 
colleges to enrich the stream of pe’ 
can life. Luther College started in col 
corah, Iowa, in 1862, and St, Olaf part” 
lege in Northfield, Minn. Many de Nor- 
ment heads and other officials of tate 
wegian ancestry have served in the 8; the 
universities and other schools of 
Middle West. resi? 

Probably the most distinguished Wa of 
dent of a major American univers! 
Swedish derivation was the late GC, 
Norlin, of the University of Colm nila! 
The first Norwegian to achieve a ad- 
position was Edward Olsen, who 
vanced from a professorship of Gree ith 
be president of the University of Seye- 
Dakota. Other Norwegians also rere 
cessful as university administrators 
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“Aven Nelson, of the University of Wyo- 
Ming, and John A. Widtsoe, of the Uni- 
Versity of Utah. Another descendant of 
the 19th century Swedish immigrants 
Elam Jonathan Anderson, former 
head of Linfield College, in Oregon, who, 
&t his death in 1944, was president of the 
University of Redlands, Calif. Ernest 
. Melby was president of the University 
of Montana, Bryn Hovde was head of the 
€w School for Social Research, while 
erick Hovde became president of 
Purdue University in 1946. The famous 
Sprinfleld plan, which originated as a 
t ial program in the teaching of mu- 
tal racial and religious tolerance among 
tied ethnic groups, was devised in the 
gfield, Mass., school system under 

5 John E. Granrud, the superintend- 


Literature and journalism have also 
been generously enriched by the partici- 
dation of Scandinavian contributors. 
My entire time could be devoted to a dis- 
passion of Carl Sandburg alone. His 
ame rests most solidly, perhaps, upon 
his Monumental achievement—the Pul- 
tzer prize-winning biography of Abra- 
tam Lincoln, the Prairie Years and the 

ar Years. Of equal fame and interest 
8 his Chicago Poems, Cornhuskers, 
made and Steel, Rootabaga Stories, and 

© American Song Bag. 

Ole Edvart Rölvaag achieved nation- 
hte well as international fame with 

Giants in the Earth. Desiring to 

e his cultural heritage, he had 
Tritten this masterpiece in Norwegian. 
t was first published in Norway then 
Ränslated into English and brought out 
1 Harper & Bros. In the same year, 
G27. it became a Book-of-the-Month 

Ub selection. 
tri mmark has made noteworthy con- 

butions in the field of literature 
through her native sons. A few of them 
would be mentioned. Kristian Oster- 
nord published From Forest and Prai- 
Re Pioneers, and Valley Dwellers. Carl 

ansen wrote Children of the Prairie 
à Nisqually. Frederik L. Grundtvig 
— popularity through the Song - 

for the Danish People. 

at ong many more names that deserve 
tigention I must include a small selec- 
Martha Ostenso’s Wild Geese, Gud- 
Thorne-Thomsen's East o' the Sun 
Sad West o' the Moon, Neil Harmon 

Wanson’s The Judas Tree, The Phantom 
Emperor and The First Rebel, and Gosta 
arsson 


s Our Daily Bread and Ships in 


the River, 
a In journalism we note there has been 

Norwegian press in the United States 
ance 1847. Among the outstanding men 

Ve been the late Governor of Minne- 
eite John A. Johnson, who had also been 
N. tor of the St. Peter Herald; Everett 
tag wander, managing editor of the Chi- 
Tn, Daily News, whom the New York 
da es called the dean of American news- 
tober publisher; and Neil Harmon Swan- 
whe the previously mentioned author, 
to has been, since 1941, executive edi- 
N the Baltimore Sun papers. Wil- 
as T. Evjue is doing an excellent job 
rie ditor of the Madison Capital-Times. 
delt Sevareid is well-known with the 

Umbia Broadcasting System. 
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Among the other professions in which 
we take just pride for consistently high 
achievements is that of engineering and 
its related industrial phases. William 
S. Knudsen, who had been an appren- 
tice mechanic in his brother's bicycle 
shop in Copenhagen, became the presi- 
dent of General Motors Corp. in 1937. 
During World War I he was appointed 
War Department Production Director 
with the rank of lieutenant general. 
This was unprecedented in the history 
of the United States; no other civilian 
has ever entered the Army with a rank 
as high as lieutenant general. Our fa- 
mous engineer and inventor, the Swed- 
ish-born John Ericsson, played a highly 
Significant role for the Union forces in 
the War Between the States. It was his 
design that resulted in the Monitor, the 
iron-clad vessel which saved the day for 
the North as far as sea power was con- 
cerned. 

While dealing with important partici- 
pants whose work profoundly influenced 
the Civil War, we call attention to Adm, 
John Adolph Dahlgren, an accomplished 
designer of ordnance, after whom the 
well-known Fort Dahlgren was named. 
Americans from Norway have built tun- 
nels and bridges, skyscrapers and fac- 
tories, and transportation systems from 
coast to coast. Gunvald Aus and Kort 
Berle built the Woolworth Building in 
New York, the Supreme Court Building 
in Washington, among many others. Ole 
Singstad constructed the Holland, Lin- 
coln, and Queens midtown tunnels in 
New York. Olaf Hoff was responsible for 
the Detroit and Harlem River tunnels. 
A General Electric Co. engineer, C. W. 
Larson, submitted the successful designs 
for the electric locomotives used to tow 
ships through the Panama Canal. Asso- 
ciated with the same company was Oscar 
Junggren, a native of Sweden, and the 
firm’s chief designer of electric power 
plants. 

The most prominent of all Swedish 
engineers in America is unquestionably 
Ernst Fredrick Werner Alexanderson, 
former chief engineer of the General 
Electric Co. and a pioneer in wireless tel- 
ephoning, broadcasting, and television. 
He holds over 300 United States pat- 
ents, American industrial progress owes 
a large debt to the precision gages of the 
Johansson type manufactured by Erik 
Aldeborgh who had been a colleague of 
Johansson in Sweden. 

Scandinavians have practiced medi- 
cine, contributed to professional jour- 
nals, published noteworthy titles, or 
have made valuable contributions to re- 
search techniques for over 300 years. 
One of the early barber-surgeons who 
sailed from Gothenburg in 1649 for 
America was Timon Stidden. The father 
of surgery in America was Dr. William 
W. Keen, born in Philadelphia in 1837. 
He was subsequently president of the 
American Surgical Association and the 
Congress of American Physicians and 
Surgeons. Dr. Adolph Gundersen was 
one of a well-known Norwegian-Ameri- 
can family of surgeons. Together with 
Dr. Christian Christensen he established 
a clinic which later became a medical 
center and still continues to expand, 
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Dr. Gundersen’s later appointment to the 
board of regents of the University of 
Wisconsin provided him with an active 
role in planning the university medical 
school and hospital. One of the most 
distinguished cancer research specialists 
has been Dr. Ludvig Hektoen, a Nor- 
wegian, of Chicago. At various times 
he has been director of the John Me- 
Cormick Institute of Infectious Diseases, 
head of the department of pathology at 
the University of Chicago, president of 
the Chicago Tumor Institute, and chair- 
man of the medical section of the Na- 
tional Research Council. In the field of 
dentistry Dr. Alfred Owre's name will be 
long remembered. 

Due to the limitation of time at my 
disposal and not the lack of accomplish- 
ments, I can only confirm our corre- 
sponding achievements in other fields of 
human endeavor. Illustrious names and 
events could easily be recalled in the 
fields of religion, astronomy, business, 
and finance. 

In the course of my discussion I have 
dwelt at length on the exploits of the 
illustrious, but the equally important in- 
fiuence of the common man deserves 
acknowledgement. Samuel P. Orth, who 
was mentioned previously, states that its 
is the consensus of opinion among com- 
petent observers that these northern 
peoples have been the most useful of 
the recent great additions to the Ameri- 
can race. 

And so we may well be proud of Leif 
Erickson and of the varied achievements 
and contributions of the Americans from 
Scandinavia, 


Bisecting the NLRB 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 10, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks I wish to include 
the following editorial from the Wash- 
ington Post, Saturday, March 6, 1954, 
concerning the recent move of the House 
Labor Committee to shift unfair labor 
practice cases from the National Labor 
Relations Board to the courts: 

BIsecrinc THE NLRB 

The 14 to 13 vote of the House Labor Com- 
mittee to shift unfair labor practice cases 
from the National Labor Relations Board to 
the courts is a revolt against the adminis- 
trative method. Probably it was not so in- 
tended. The majority who made this rash 
decision, which was sustained agaln Thurs- 
day by a tie vote, seem to have been actu- 
ated by dislike for some past NLRB decisions. 
But the remedy they offer would impose an 
intolerable burden on the courts and go a 
long way toward destroying the Taft-Hartley 
Act. 

The committee would not abolish the 
NLRB. That body would continue to hold 
elections for the selection of collective bar- 
gaining representatives. But -under the 
committee bill, unions or employers pressing 
charges of unfair labor practices would have 
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to go to the Federal district courts, either 


7 


directly or through a United States attorney. 
The advantages of having such cases handled 
by a body of experts in labor relations would 
be entirely lost. The development of an 
orderly and consistent policy would be com- 
pletely disrupted. Dozens of different courts 
all over the country would be handing down 
conflicting decisions, and there would be no 
means of reconciling the differences, except 
through the Supreme Court. 

Equally serious would be the effect on the 
courts. Many of the Federal courts are now 
so overburdened with work that the result- 
ing delay comes close to being a denial of 
justice. The NLRB too has a large case- 
load, but its docket is much more nearly 
current than those of most of the courts. 
To impose on the courts 5,800 new cases a 
year (the number handled last year by the 
NLRB) would be an indiscretion of the first 
order. 

Beyond these objections to the committee's 
action is the fact that this sort of adminis- 
trative work has no place in the judicial 
branch of the Government. The principle 
that administrative tasks should be kept out 
of the courts was established nearly 50 years 
ago by Charles Evans Huges, then Governor 
of New York. In fighting for his public 
service commissions, he successfully resisted 
efforts to have ratemaking cases trans- 
ferred to the courts. It was in defending 
the courts against this attempt to swamp 
them with administrative tasks that he ut- 
tered his often-quoted and much distorted 
dictum that “the Constitution is what the 
judges say it is.” His basic point was that 
administrative work should no more be im- 
posed on the courts than judicial work should 
be farmed out to commissions. The point 
is as valid today as it was then, and we do 
not believe that Congress will permit the 
House Labor Committee to discard this prin- 
ciple in the case of the NLRB. 


A Statement by the Pan American Civic 
Association of Suffolk County, N. Y. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. STUYVESANT WAINWRIGHT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 10, 1954 


Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, 
amongst the valued citizens of Suffolk 
County, N. Y., is a group of Americans 
of Puerto Rican descent or origin. They 
feel deeply moved by the recent tragedy 
in the House, and have asked me to pre- 
sent their views to my colleagues. 


Fanaticism and violence are contrary 
to our way of life. We are a Nation of 
moderates, believing in an orderly and 
decent method of public expression. 
This recent assault in the House por- 
trays more than ever the need for vigi- 
lance in guarding these principles, 

This statement is presented by the 
Pan American Civic Association of Suf- 
folk County, Inc.: 

The incident at the House Chamber on 
March 1, in which Representative BENTLEY 
was seriously wounded and 4 other Congress- 
men were injured has once more brought to 
light the old Communistic method of pre- 
vailing upon humane turpitude to achieve 
dissension. 

Since their inception into world politics, 
this has been their subversive and immoral 
practice. 
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It has been their goal to sow the seeds of 
hatred to create dissension in a common- 
wealth so well on its way to better under- 
standing of our inherent principles of equall- 
ty and the pursuit of happiness. 

They know well enough that “United We 
Stand and Divided We Fall” as was so well 
demonstrated by the united efforts in the 
battlefields of Korea as well as in those of 
World Wars I and II in which Puerto Rican 
troops gave their all to help preserve our 
way of life. 

True enough, the tragic episode was com- 
mitted by four Puerto Rican members of the 
terrorist faction which do not exceed 500 
out of the entire approximate population of 
2% million inhabitants on the island. All, 
except that terrorist group, are very much 
in love with and will without hesitation shed 
their blood for “Old Glory.” 

The manner in which the press and radio 
have presented the incident to the public, 
indicates that there is being promoted a 
great amount of dissension toward all 
Puerto Ricans and we hope and pray that 
there will be no more reference to nation- 
alities in behalf of the so many thousands of 
loyal law abiding Americans of Puerto Rican 
extraction. 

If through lack of wisdom, we fall vic- 
tims of designs or carelessness by using 
methods that do not conform to the Ameri- 
can way of fair play, intelligence, Justice, and 
tradition, the American blood that has been 
shed in the battlefields has been in yain, 


Kremlin Recasts Party Line Here 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 10, 1954 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
cluding in my remarks the Communist 
Party line of today so as to warn those 
well meaning dogooders what it is, so 
that they will not unknowingly lend aid 
to those who would destroy our form of 
government. This splendid article from 
the New York Times, of March 8, 1954, 
contains the party line in full detail: 
KREMLIN Recasts Party LINE HERE—POPULAR 

COALITION WoọouLD Use THE OLD Parries To 

ELxcr RED CHOICES AND MOLD POLICIES 


(By Will Lissner) 


Communism's New Look, decreed by the 
fashion experts in Moscow, is changing the 
political hemline of the Communist Party. 

A new draft program for the party was 
issued from its mimeograph machines yes- 
terday. It is the counterpart of similar doc- 
uments being released by the Communist in- 
formation bureau for fraternal parties in 
other parts of the world. 

It calls for the formation of a broad united 
front under the name of a popular coalition 
movement aimed to bring together such di- 
verse groups as workers, farmers, heads of 
small- and middle-stze businesses and even 
some groups of Capital or big capitalists. 
This united front would have both domestic 
and foreign-policy goals. 

Among the policy goals of the new party 
line are the following: 

DOMESTIC 


Identifying of anticommunism with pro- 
ascism 


Stigmatlzing all efforts to check and root 
out Communist subversion and Soviet es- 
pionage as McCarthyism and McCarthyism as 
American fascism. 
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Bringing about scrapping of the Trumans 
Eisenhower economic stabilization policy 
favor of full employment through continu” 
ing inflation. 

Achieving full support for the fight for th 
Uberation of the Negro nation. 

Inflitrating the Republican and Demo- 
cratic Parties to elect popular coalition u 
bers of Congress in 1954 and a New 
administration in 1956. 

Using the Progressive and American Labor 
Parties to run independent candidates wher? 
necessary to support the united front. 956 

Building a farmer-labor party after 1 a 
aimed at electing a new type of govern 
ment—a people's government. 

Achieving amnesty for imprisoned Cour! 
munist leaders, abolition of con and 
investigations of Communist conspiracy: and 
subversion and repeal of the Smith 
McCarran Acts, 

FOREIGN 

Ending the defense program and using 
defense plants for Government-sup 
welfare programs. to 

Ending the integration of Germany - 
the European Defense Community and 8 
ing the rearming of Japan. go’ 

Ending the arms race on the basis of 
viet disarmament proposals, P 

Ending assistance to other Western cout 
tries to fight Communist aggression in 
and Africa, tne 

Spreading the thesis that the Idea tbat big 
Soviet Union menaces this country is 4 
lie. unde! 

Achieving the recognition of Comm 
China. unde! 

Ending anti-Soviet and anti-Commu py 
foreign policy and settling the cold war ene 
agreeing to economic collaboration wit? "/y 
Soviet sphere, including the extension 
credit to bolster world trade, 

RESTORING OF DEVIATIONS wwe 

The new line represents a revision of of 

new tactical line issued by the party in 7gs 
1949, in the name of William Z. Foster. of 
national chairman. The key principl® vie 
that line was Soviet expansion and it en“ 
sioned American capitalism isolated 19 i 
Communist world, concepts since made 
solete by western military and dipl 
policy. 
In the revision, many policies tormen 
condemned as left deviations and some wer? 
had been attacked as right deviations 
incorporated. 

One of the former type is the concept 
Negroes living in the area of the 
where Negroes outnumber white persons ‘ys 
members of “a Negro nation.” This Dao 
back to the unsuccessful Communist e of 
in the early thirties to promote the ide“ 

a Negro republic there. cle 

That the ideology of the Chinese s 
ated with the name of Mao Te-tung 50 
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ascendant over that of the Russians $ 8 
wrote under the name of Joseph star ust 


evident in statements that “the Commd g- 
Party has no blueprint for the path to 0 
cialism in the United States,” and that g.“ 
social system can be imported from abro t0 

To forestall prosecution, all referent” pe 
violent struggles are omitted. Where jst 
Foster document held that Comm" ayl 
movements everywhere were bound bat one 
minate in violent struggles, the curren e 
envisages the peoples’ government as al“ 
elected, and the further advance to 8° 
ism as being peaceful. u- 

The party’s link to international com py 
nism is hinted at in a sentence mark wit? 
obscurity: “We proclaim our fraternity new 
all peoples who have pioneered tha gis 
frontiers of human history toward soc 
with all peoples struggling to achiev? t” 
independence and national developmen wå 

The party's announcement said it w 
be issued in a million-copy edition. 
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What Is a Communist? 
: EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


IN TRE — OF MASSACHUSETTS 
OUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
5 Wednesday, March 10, 1954 
to erie NE, Mr. Speaker, under leave 


the gaint my remarks, I wish to include 
t mowing very interesting editorial 
ton, proc Christian Science Monitor, Bos- 
ass., Monday, March 8, 1954: 
A tet Wuar Is 4 COMMUNIST? 
"What ter from a puzzled reader asks us: 
fop e a Communist? What does he stand 


a t does he have that appears to 
N the °° Many people? Is there literature 
Without abject, and where can it be secured, 
a Regan McCarruy branding the inquirer as 


To 
Wousanswer the last question first, there are 
ay Of books and articles on the sub- 
May be lable in the United States, and they 
yon, Tad in any good public library by 
the oe believes that ignorance is not 
But kredetense against subversion. 
be dream this mass of reading matter can 
Ques "2 no single, simple answer to the 
u mean: What is a Communist? The term 
Varlously to describe a theoretical 
zer in the economic dogmas of Karl 
‘tems Conscious member of a hard-bitten 
Sow. ational conspiracy directed from Mos- 
teat fanatical devotee for whom “dialec- 
th; k lism” is an absolute, religious 
ratitu deluded idealist who joins a legally 
de he Uted political party which he believes 
“cig; dedicated to peace, brotherhood, and 
Bo, Justice 
the 


rose Heople. echoing Gertrude Stein on 
Comme? hold sagely that a Communist is a 
Chine det is a Communist. But does a 
tare al communist, for instance, necessarily 
Nations the basic aims, presuppositions, and 
ut be RA Russian Communist? We can- 
* though we know that a Yugo- 
Ie unt does not. And in general 
Anette do well to recognize a considerable 
deb 8 the European and Ameri- 
to unlat. 


due be 
a Communist in the United 
telee quires a considerably greater in- 
tian tne emotional, and moral wrench 
WY tor Most of Europe or Asia. It is not 
wier lde gullible or “idealistic” simply 
rouse it to communism today in America— 
Non Was easier during the dark depres- 


ies, when to many the structure 
capitalism seemed to be totter- 
nature of Soviet tyranny was 

y enden! understood. 

y the cynically power-hungry or 
en TROrdinarily maladjusted or patho- 
Amer duet is likely to be drawn to 

try an Communist Party. But that 

s in Europe or Asia, where war, 
wand large-scale poverty have so 
fabric of society that many sin- 
taken people have come to feel 
Ook in another direction for a 
ew order of things. 
vividly illuminating book on post- 
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Pierre Bertaux, the brilliant 
hier who broke the back of the Com- 
for control of France after the 
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ricans are wrong in trying to 
methods on our country. You 
theology, in sorcery, in witchcraft, 
communism is a sin, and the Com- 
witches to be burned. The fact 
very simple, ordinary people. 
the Communists have pulled 
ranks 

France 


. 
Gif 
PPH 


i 
i 


the finest young people of 
is such an old country, 30 
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much is rotten in it, and the Communist 
argument is so simple—to make an omelet, 
they say, you must smash eggs. 

“So year after year the generous, the noble, 
the bold, the brilliant youth of a full gen- 
eration has been drawn to it and been led 
by it to the final abomination which is com- 
munism. For the error of original decision 
in joining the Communists is so slight and 
the final consequences are so terrible. They. 
the young men of communism, are the truest 
victims, and the job is not to persecute them 
but to liberate them.” 

Here is a maturity of Judgment one could 
pray to see reflected in more statements by 
responsible public figures. Even in the 
United States, where there is so much less 
excuse than in France for delusions about 
communism (and so much less internal dan- 
ger from it), there is a crucial need to bal- 
ance the hunting of Communists with the 
healing of Communists. 


Secondary Boycotts 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STUYVESANT WAINWRIGHT 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 10, 1954 


Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, 
Mr. Charles Finger, of Medford, Long 
Island, has written me in the strongest 
terms regarding the secondary boycott. 
I have had so many letters in this regard 
that it becomes obvious the topic is of 
general public interest. Mr. Finger en- 
closed the following excellent letter dis- 
cussing the problem which I here pre- 
sent: 


We are particularly interested that the 
present law should not be weakened insofar 
as secondary boycotts are concerned. Such 
boycotts are vicious things, are almost always 
unfair, and are the easy weapon of irrespon- 
sible labor leadership. T 

When our employees want to join a union 
of their own choosing, it will be all right 
with us. In the meantime, they are receiv- 
ing from us a fair break in wages, hours, dis- 
ability benefits, pensions, and conditions of 
work—and they seem to appreciate this Is 
so. Hence, we are not worried about the 
union winning them away from us by any 
fair approach or any voluntary action on 
their part. However, there is always the pos- 
sibility of being pressured into involuntary 
membership through the secondary boycott, 
whether legal or illegal, and I think our peo- 
ple deserve the protection of law against this 
sort of thing. 

Only a couple of years ago, several build- 
ing supply wholesalers and jobbers in our 
county (whose chauffeurs were organized by 
a local union) phoned us with the apolo- 
getic explanation that their shop stewards 
had refused (under instructions from union 
headquarters) to load any materials destined 
for our yard. At the same time, agents of 
the union began stopping our trucks on the 
road and pressing union propaganda on our 
employees—which propaganda was brought 
each time to me with the further assurance 
by the employee that he wanted nothing to 
do with the union. I then went out to the 
yard, called our employees together, and told 
them that I would back them up in their 
free choice either way UH they wanted to 
join or stay out of the union. They talked 
it over among themselves and informed me 
the next day that based upon their experi- 
ence and that of their friends they would 
rather put their confidence in the manage- 
ment of our company. 
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After I had looked up the law and ex- 
plained it to these men, they went to the 
State labor relations board and petitioned 
for protection against the threats of the 
union. In due course, they were heard under 
oath, and at their request a secret-ballot 
election was held. The result of the secret 
ballot was a unanimous vote against the 
union, In due course, after the union had 
been informed of the result by registered 
mall, the suppliers and jobbers hereinbefore 
mentioned phoned us to say that the pro- 
hibition against us had been withdrawn, 

Now, the gossip is that the teamsters’ 
union is endeavoring to induce the union 
carpenters to refuse to handle materials 
supplied by us. 

In all of this, it should be noted that we 
have a total of only 13 employees, includ- 
ing the office and the management, and that 
only 6 of these employees are truckmen or 
yard laborers, yet the union presses us, It 
is big. union versus small management. It 
strikes me that in the construction industry, 
in more cases than otherwise, the union is 
far bigger, far better off for finances, and 
far more powerful than the management 
units opposing the union pressures. Union 
politics is fast approaching the status of 
big business and the small lumberyards 
need very much the protection of law in 
this matter of the secondary boycott. It is 
a matter of protecting our local public that 
this small local business should have that 
protection. 


Medical Facilities Survey and Construc- 
tion Act of 1954 


SPEECH 


HON. JOHN E. LYLE, JR. 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 9, 1954 


Mr. LYLE. Mr. Speaker, the bill 
which this resolution makes in order, 
H. R. 8149, has great personal and po- 
litical appeal for it deals with the care 
of the sick and the aged, a problem 
close to the hearts of all of us. Not- 
withstanding this appeal, however, we 
must be conscious that consideration of 
this measure at this time raises funda- 
mental questions. I believe it my duty 
to the House to discuss some of the 
principles involved and to suggest that 
the best procedure would dictate a con- 
sideration of this bill at a later date. 

The chairman of the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, a fine 
and able gentleman from New Jersey 
[Mr. WoLverTon], and the able mem- 
bers of his committee may well be proud 
of the high praise that is due them for 
their laborious work, for the sincere and 
honest investigation they have made 
into the health needs of the Nation. Un- 
questionably, their enthusiastic en- 
deavor will stimulate great interest in 
the problems of health of our people 
throughout the Nation as it rightfully 
should. They have performed a good 
work. 

Nevertheless, Congress itself cannot 
or should not overlook the principles 
involved in this measure. What is the 
Federal Government's rightful place in 
providing facilities within the various 
States and local subdivisions not hav- 
to do with strictly governmental opera- 
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tions? It is not an easy question to 
answer. Perhaps it is not possible to 
define the scope of our proper place. 
The answer must come after extensive 
and exhaustive research, discussion, and 
consideration. I believe that the history 
of our Government will show that here- 
tofore many of us have expressed per- 
sonal ideas and that political parties 
have expressed general ideas, but that 
we have tried to formulate no policy by 
which we could judge our actions and 
our proposed actions. Last year at the 
suggestion of the President of the United 
States, and with the leadership of the 
distinguished majority leader, Mr. HAL- 
LECK, of Indiana, the Congress author- 
ized a commission called the Commis- 
sion on Intergovernmental Relations, 
to make extensive studies and to report 
to the President and the Congress its 
findings. If we have forgotten why the 
Commission was established in the first 
place, may I recall the purpose to your 
minds by reading from the report sub- 
mitted by the Senate Committee on Goy- 
ernmental Operations last spring: 
SECTION 1. Because any existing confusion 
and wasteful duplication of functions and 
administration pose a threat to the objec- 
tives of programs of the Federal Government 
shared in by the States, including their 
political subdivisions, because the activity 
of the Federal Government has been ex- 
tended into many fields which, under our 
constitutional system, may be the primary 
interest and obligation of the several States 
and the subdivisions thereof, and because 
of the resulting complexity to intergovern- 
mental relations, it is necessary to study the 
proper role of the Federal Government in 
relation to the States and their political 
subdivisions, with respect to such fields, to 
the end that these relations may be clearly 
defined and the functions concerned may 
be allocated to their proper jurisdiction. 
qt is further necessary that intergovern- 
mental fiscal relations be so adjusted that 
each level of government discharges the 
functions which belong within its jurisdic- 
tion in a sound and effective manner. 


You will recall also that when the 
President appointed this distinguished 
Commission, including several of the 
able Members of this body, he stated: 

Completion today of membership of the 
Commission on Intergovernmental Relations 
marks the commencement of an historic 
undertaking: the elimination of frictions, 
duplications, and waste from Federal-State 
relations; the clear definition of lines of 
governmental authority in our Nation; the 
increase in efficiency in a multitude of gov- 
ernmental programs vital to the welfare of 
all Americans, 


I greeted the suggestion of the Presi- 
dent and the distinguished majority 
leader with enthusiasm. I was convinced 
that it was a sensible proposal and I was 
impressed by the need of a studied 
criteria by which the Congress could 
determine services the Federal Govern- 
ment might properly be able to render 
to the States and local subdivisions. 
The Congress appropriated $500,000 for 
the Commission's use and last week we 
reaffirmed our faith in the Commission 
and extended its life until March 1955. 
To date, no report has been filed by the 
Commission. It is assumed that they 
have not had sufficient time to make 
such reports. That is, I assume so, 
Consideration of this measure at this 
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time, I fear, assumes that the reports 
will be of no consequence and will be 
given no consideration. 

Mr. Speaker, do we not appear hasty 
if not ridiculous at this time to pass a 
measure or even to consider a measure 
which places the Federal Government in 
an entirely new field of endeavor—a field 
heretofore thought to be the sole prov- 
ince of the States and local subdivi- 
sions without_ benefit of advice and 
help that we Said last year and again 
this year we needed? Do we not admit 
that we are not serious about the Com- 
mission and that it was purely a gesture 
and that we didn’t intend to pay any 
attention to it in the first place? If so, 
it was an expensive gesture and will 
probably cost the people more than a 
million dollars—a gesture that will con- 
sume the minds and time of distin- 
guished Americans in and out of Gov- 
ernment. There is no logical explana- 
tion for the situation in which we find 
ourselves today. There is no need for 
hurry; there is no reason why we cannot 
properly wait for a report of our Com- 
mission, the one we brought into life, 
the one we are supporting, the one we 
acclaim. If we consider this measure 
today we are in effect saying to the dis- 
tinguished people serving on this Com- 
mission: “Proceed; spend the hundreds 
of thousands of dollars that we have 
appropriated for your use; investigate 
all you please; file all the reports you 
wish; we didn’t want your advice in the 
first place. We were only bluffing.” 

I do not want to be found in this po- 
sition. I want information and advice. 
I am conscious of the tremendous 
growth and expansion of Federal parti- 
cipation in State problems and I am 
willing to wait a few weeks or months 
until we may have the benefit of our 
Commission's advice. 

Another fundamental problem arises 
if we consider this measure at this time. 
Tomorrow and next weck we have 
scheduled for consideration, and we are 
told certain passage, two revenue meas- 
ures from the Committee on Ways and 
Means. These measures propose to take 
away several billion dollars from the 
present income of the Federal Govern- 
ment, I believe it proper to reduce taxes 
at this time, for the American people 
have carried a tremendous burden for 
the past few years—a burden of taxa- 
tion which must be charged to the war. 
We cannot, however, sensibly extend the 
functions of the Federal Government 
and its expenditures into new and un- 
explored fields and at the same time 
take away revenues from the Govern- 
ment—that is, we cannot do so with 
good sense and good judgment. The 
Government is operating today, that is 
the Federal Government, in the red. 
We are already spending more than we 
are taking in and at best, guesses are 
that the budget will not be balanced for 
several years. Our Federal debt has 
reached its legal limit, or practically so. 
Simple arithmetic should compel all of 
us to forego either additional expendi- 
tures or reduction of taxes. There is 
only one place that the Government 
may get money to spend and that is by 
taxing the people, If the proposed pro- 
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gram is carried out effectively, its cost 
may well run into billions. Unquestion 
ably, it will open up new fields of reden 
activity and new obligations for 

spending, may 

Mr. Speaker, so that the House 
have a summary of Federal aid 1 
grams, for 1953, as well as a short ous 
tory of Federal aid, I ask unanim ipe 
consent that it may be printed at 
conclusion of my remarks in the RE ec“ 

The SPEAKER. Is there any one 
tion to the request of the gentle 
from Texas? 

There was no objection. i 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr, Speaker, * 
the gentleman yield? eman 

Mr. LYLE, I yield to the gentl 
from Iowa. pas 

Mr. DOLLIVER. The gentleman on 
referred, I believe, to the Commission 
Intergovernmental Relations. 

Mr. LYLE. Les. to 

Mr. DOLLIVER. The subject pt 
which the gentleman alluded a mom ig 
ago has been the subject of discussion ig 
the Commission, and that Comma 
has recognized, I believe not formas, 
but informally, that this function 18 i 
a legislative function but is an inv‘ 
gatory and reporting function, 

Mr. LYLE. I look forward to a that 
from the Commission. I am pleased is? 
my distinguished friend from Iowa gt 
member of the Commission. We cam ge- 
the Congress together and I nove 
veloped a great admiration and to 
for him. I know that his contributio” 7 
the Commission will be considerable , 
is because of the stature of the Co 
sion that I look forward to its re ges. 

Mr. Speaker, if this bill is but a fle 
ture, then it is a cruel gesture, 1% 
might very well stimulate hopes that ay 
unfounded. The amount of money “po 
thorized although considerable, is DY ies 
means adequate to provide faci d 

ter wid 


throughout the Nation. If it is in 
to be a WPA-type project, then it eben! 
be designated as such, for I am sure 
the Congress would want to have moo" . 
information concerning the present iy. 
nomic situation before it would auth 
ize Federal spending to stimulate ste 
economy. I am surprised at the sn 
with which the Republicans are P tt 
through measures heretofore though as 
be purely democratic policies. It Ye 
suggested to me, in jest I am sure, n 
cently, that the Republican Party wis 
the position of being “secon were 
dealers” this year, that is, that they gor? 
selling used legislation here new 
handled by the so-called Fair and B- 
Deal. Unquestionably, legislation yore 
ously handled by a Democratic Co ratio 
and recommended by a Demo? i? 
President in large measure met able 
great public approval, but I am not Ane 
to understand the basic arithmeti¢ o 0 
present administration which rati? 
by trying to outdo the Democnent 
Party in the enactment and reenach ind 
of legislation which will cost billions 
at the same time advocate drastie 
ductions in the Government's reve ept 
News reports indicate that the h 

is not in favor of the tax bill whic ged 
will pass tomorrow, but he has dec yy 
to permit it to pass the House and to 


pechance it in the other body. Other 
reports of even date quote the dis- 
ù ed majority leader, Mr. HALLECK, 
Saying that it is part of the President's 
Sram, Of course, you and I realize 
don dard it is to have a program that 
Ats any resemblance to promises made 
dale heat of a political campaign, par- 
rly when those promises lead peo- 
they? believe that the Republican Party 
ey elected would institute an entirely 
Uh Program. So we will not attempt 
ņ hold the Republican administration 
typOlitical promises. We do have a 
tan, However, to insist-that new pro- 
‘one costing hundreds of millions of 
anc be held in abeyance until proper 
Th ing is in sight. 

Te are thousands of projects and 
ds of ways in which we may spend 
funds of the Federal Government 
Would bring benefit and joy to the 
an people. Most of them, though, 
Rot rightful and proper functions of 
Federal Government, nor do we have 
ons of dollars available for ex- 
e, and the only way we can get 
to tax the people. We cannot 
es and increase Federal spending 
and the same time; that is, we 
t do so with good conscience, good 
and good judgment. This bill 
before us at an inopportune time. 
rogram had been proposed dur- 
administration of either Mr. 

or Mr. Truman there would 
loud and anguished cries 
All sides of “socialized medicine” 
Creeping socialism.” Actually, I 
the cries would have been “gallop- 
jalism.” We cannot inaugurate 
Program without subjecting the 
Tal Government to the pleas for aid 
other fields in which the State 
al governments are deficient. 
We help build institutions for the 
? Have we fully discharged our 
bilities to the veterans? Rarely 
Passes but that someone calls me 
veteran who has lost his sense 
n and is necessarily incarcerated 
because the veterans hospitals 
ho bed available. Mr. Speaker, if 
ouek ways to spend money, there are 
nds of appealing projects. This 
Makes good political sense, but it 
D: not make for good government, 
Tesent consideration violates funda- 

ye Principles, 
ty į}; Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
e 
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tr, A Summary History or FEDERAL AID 


by the staff of the Commission on 
Intergovernmental Relations) 
ah Ped SUMMARY 
8 Sta eral spending for the purpose of aid- 
— and localities is divided into three 
les: Grant-in-aid, shared revenues, 
p ans and repayable advances. Spend- 
ei for th 
© latter two is minor in comparison 
À Brant-in-atd spending. Eighty-two 
tep © Of the total grant-in-aid expenditure 
* Tne” to six programs. 
Xe the history of Federal ald falls into 
tise, Periods on the basis of the dominant 
Of Federal expenditure. During the 
id eriod—rfrom 1785 to World War I— 
moton and agriculture were dominant; 
My World War I to the depression—high- 
‘onstruction; from the depression to the 
t day—welfare, 
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3. The modern grant-in-ald system devel- 
oped in the late 19th and the early 20th 
century. Grants-in-aid evolved from land 
grants to cash grants, from “single shot’ 
to annual payments. Federal control was 
increased, and financial participation by the 
States through matching formulae emerged. 

4. Federal-aid spending increased sub- 
stantially during three periods in the present 
century: The period of the First World War, 
the depression, and the postwar years since 
1946. Only during World War II was there 
any substantial reversal of the general trend 
toward rising expenditures for Federal aid. 

In the pages which follow, the concept of 
Federal aid to States and localities employed 
by the Bureau of the Budget has been 
adopted, The Bureau regards as Federal aid 
any outlays by the National Government 
made to the States or localities on programs 
which are administered by these units, as 
well as outlays made on programs in which 
the cost is shared by Federal and State or 
local governments. Outlays include either 
a donation or a loan of money, or a donation 
of goods, but exclude the rendering of sery- 
ices. Some programs in which the National 
Government makes payments to State agen- 
cles and to private organizations on the 
same terms are included, such as the hos- 
pital survey and construction program and 
the school-lunch program, in both of which 
administration of Federal aid rests generally 
with State authorities. Other programs in- 
volving payments to State agencies are ex- 
cluded on the ground that the Federal pay- 
ment constitutes compensation for services 
rendered to the National Government. 

Among payments excluded for this reason 
are grants for research to State agencies, 
payments for housing Federal prisoners, and 
payments for the schooling of veterans of 
World War II and the Korean conflict. 

The Bureau of the Budget divides Federal 
aid into three categories: Grants-in-ald, 
shared revenues, and loans and repayable 
advances. Of the three, grants-in-aid in 
1952 absorbed $2,392,957,000; shared revenue, 
$38,104,000, and net loans and repayable ad- 
vances, $172,659,000. (The Bureau of the 
Budget regards as aid only the excess of loans 
over repayments in any given year. Gross 
loans for 1952 totaled $664,563,000.) 

Major grant-in-aid items: The following 
six programs represented 82 percent of the 


total national expenditure classified as 
grant-In-ald spending in 1952: 
Percent 
Public assistance. 45 
n onsen eres 5 Y j 
Unemployment compensation — 8 
Hospital construction 3 
School construction and operation in 
defense, affected area = 
School lunch program „ s S 


Major shared revenues: Under only three 
of the programs classified as shared revenues 
did the National Government make pay- 
ments in excess of $1 million to States and 
localities In 1952: The Mineral Leasing Act, 
the national forests fund, the land-grant 
fund payments to the counties of California 
and Oregon. 

Loans and repayable advances: $622 mil- 


-lion of the $664 million of gross loans and 


advances in 1952 were made under the United 
States Housing Act. The second largest item 
in the classification of loans was $25 million 
expended by the civil defense agency pro- 
curement fund. 
FEDERAL AID TO STATES DOWN TO THE PERIOD OF 
WORLD WAR I 

Although the modern system of Federal aid 
to the States did not evolve fully until the 
period of the First World War, national as- 
sistance to the States goes back to the years 
when our Federal system rested upon the 
shaky foundation of the Articles of Confed- 
eration. In 1785 the Congress laid down the 
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policy of granting federally owned land to 
each State admitted to the Union for the 
purpose of establishing and maintaining an 
educational system. Throughout the 19th 
century this policy constituted the most en- 
during feature of the spasmodic program of 
Federal aid. From the time of the admission 
of Ohio in 1802, each new State received its 
grant of the public domain for the support 
of its schoo] system. 

Education was not the only State activity 
which benefited from Federal assistance in 
our early history. As the 19th century wore 
on, grants were made for internal Improve- 
ments—for the construction of means of 
communication, such as canals, wagon roads, ~ 
and, later, railroads, and for flood control 
and reclamation. 

On occasion the Federal Government made 
cash grants to the States. The largest such 
grant was carried out under the Surplus Dis- 
tribution Act of 1836 in a transaction which 
transferred $28 million from National to 
State treasuries. Ostensibly, these trans- 
fers were loans, but, even at the time of the 
distribution, there was no expectation that 
the loans would ever be repaid. Beginning 
in 1808 the Congress made a small appropria- 
tion for the purpose of arming and equipping 
the militia of the several States. 

An indirect but highly important form 
of Federal aid at the very beginning of our 
national history, was the assumption by the 
Federal Government of the debts contracted 
by the States as a consequence of the prose- 
cution of the Revolutionary War. The Na- 
tional Government took upon itself liability 
for more than $18 million of existing State 
debt, thereby swelling its total indebtedness 
to $75 millfon. The burden that this debt 
assumption entailed can be gaged by the 
fact that annual Federal revenues at the 
time were approximately $414 million. The 
State debt which was transferred, then, was 
four times the annual income of the National 
Government. 

Beginnings of the modern grant - in- aid 

The Morrill Act of 1862 foreshadowed the 
modern grant-in-aid system. By its terms, 
each State received 30,000 acres of the public 
domain for each Senator and Representative 
which it sent to Congress—an endowment 
to be used for the support of the State's 
college of agricultural and mechanical arts. 
Unlike earlier examples of national financial 
ald to States, this legislation laid down sev- 
eral controls relating to the use to be made 
of the gift. The law provided that only 
the interest derived from funds realized 
through the sale of the land might be 
spent. It required the submission of annual 
reports by the States to appropriate Federal 
officers regarding the use of the funds and 
the progress of the educational institutions 
supported by these funds. The law further 
stipulated that money realized through these 
grants could not be spent for buildings, 
thereby assuring complementary expenditure 
by the States in order to provide the needed 
structures. 

Down to the close of the 19th-century 
grants of the public domain to the States 
constituted the usual form of Federal aid. 
In all, the National Government conferred 
upon the States approximately 15 percent of 
its total land holdings. Any precise calcu- 
lation of the financial value of these grants 
is impossible. Although the data are some- 
what incomplete, it is clear that the lion 
share of Federal aid through the 19th cen- 
tury was devoted to the fleid of education. 
Of 230 million acres of public land granted 
to the States by the National Government, 
over 130 million were earmarked for the sup- 
port of common schools in the States which 
received the donations. 

The policy of making annual cash pay- 
ments to States, rather than lump-sum 
grants of land, begun with the Hatch Act 
of 1887 extending aid for agricultural experi- 
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ment stations, was firmly established in 1890 
with the passage of the second Morrill Act. 
By this law, Congress began to make avail- 
able an annual payment to the States for 
instructional purposes in the land-grant col- 
leges. This act tightened Federal control 
over State activity to some degree by spe- 
clfically authorizing Federal officials to with- 
hold the payments it authorized when State 
authorities failed to make proper use of the 
Federal funds. 

The Morrill Act may be regarded as aid 
for agriculture as well as for education. To 
qualify for the Federal donation offered by 
this law, a State was required to maintain 
u college pursuing as its “leading ob- 
jects * * * such branches of learning as are 
related to agriculture and the mechanic 
arts." In a sense the act inaugurated a 
period of Federal aid in which agriculture 
became the dominant object. It was fol- 
lowed by the Hatch Act of 1887 providing 
Federal funds for the establishment of agri- 
cultural experiment stations in connection 
with State agricultural colleges. A further 
major step in the history of Federal aid came 
with the passage of the Smith-Lever Act in 
1914 under which the National Government 
began to share the cost of the far-flung pro- 
gram of agricultural extension work. 

Further development of the grant-in-aid 

On the eve of World War I the charac- 
teristics of the modern grant-in- aid system 
emerged clearly in two pieces of legislation: 
one, the Weeks Act of 1911, offering Federal 
assistance to States for the purpose of fire 
protection of certain forested areas, was 
relatively unimportant because of the re- 
stricted scope and small expengiture in- 
volved. It contained, however, require- 
ments that later became standard features 
of grant-in-aid legislation, providing for a 
matching of Federal dollars with dollars 
from State treasuries and requiring Federal 
approval of State projects to which Federal 
funds would be devoted. The Smith-Lever 
Act contains provisions analogous to those 
of the Weeks Act and established, in addi- 
tion, a formula based on rural population 
by which Federal funds were to be allotted 
to the individual States. Although later 
years were to bring some refinement of 
techniques in the grant-in-aid programs, the 
essential elements of the present-day sys- 
tem are found in these two laws. 

In summary, down to the time of the First 
World War, the program of Federal aid de- 
veloped in many respects. Land grants were 
replaced by cash grants. Continuing pro- 
grams of Federal assistance tended to re- 
place the “single shot” type of Federal aid 
that prevailed before the enactment of the 
Hatch Act in 1887. Federal control over the 
use of Federal funds was tightened, first by 
more definite specification of the object for 
which the funds were to be spent and later 
by a measure of Federal surveillance of State 
projects supported by the grants. The fi- 
nancing of federally aided projects became 
a cooperative enterprise after the National 
Government began to require that the States 
match ite contributions with appropriations 
from their own revenues. Finally, formulae 
were developed, generally related to popula- 
tion, by which a State's relative part of the 
Federal funds was determined. 

The whole period from 1785 to World War I 
can be lumped together as a single era in 
the history of Federal aid to States because 
the dominant objects of Federal assistance 
remained the same: education and agricul- 
ture. 

FEDERAL AID BETWEEN WORLD WAR I AND THE 
DEPRESSION 

The enactment of the Federal Aid Road 
Act in 1916 signaled the beginning of a new 
era in the history of Federal assistance to 
States. From this time on, the volume of 
assistance granted for highway construction 
far exceeded that extended for other pur- 
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poses. Further, with this legislation (par- 
ticularly with the amendments made to it 
in 1921}, the Federal Government began to 
apply more careful and thorough-going 
scrutiny to the projects on which grant-in- 
aid funds were applied. One author has 
written, “The highway grants were, indeed, 
the first sort of Federal aid to be thoroughly 
supervised and administered. Advance ex- 
amination of projects, detailed progress re- 
ports, audit of expenditures, careful examina- 
tion of the finished work to ensure that 
plans had been followed and that there was 
proper maintenance—all the techniques of 
good administration were utilized.” (James 
A. Maxwell, The Fiscal Impact of Federalism 
in the United States, p. 187.) 

Every year between 1916 and 1921 except 
one brought the adoption of legislation ex- 
tending Federal aid to new fields of activity. 
In 1917, the Smith-Hughes Act provided as- 
sistance to States in paying the salaries of 
teachers of vocational education; 1918 
brought aid for programs to combat venereal 
disease; 1920, for the rehabilitation of per- 
sons injured in industrial accidents; and 
1921, for maternal and child health. 

In general, the decade of the 1920's saw a 
stabilization of the grant-in-aid system. 
After 1921 no new programs of importance 
were introduced. The established aid pro- 
grams, other than highways, showed only 
minor variations in the amount of assistance 
appropriated. During the latter half of the 
decade, expenditures on grants-in-aid di- 
minished moderately, from $113 million in 
1925 to $109 million in 1929. This decrease 
resulted from a curtailment of aid for high- 
ways and public health. Although grants 
to alleviate the chronic troubles of the 
farmer were augmented during these years, 
this increase was more than Offset by the 
reduction in expenditure for highways, ven- 
ereal disease control, and maternal and child 
health. 

Depression first made its imprint on the 
grant-in-ald program in the fiscal year of 
1931 when the total volume of Federal aid 
increased greatly in relation to any previous 
level. The fiscal year of 1931 registered a 
50-percent increase in Federal-aid spending 
over the level of 1930, attributable almost 
exclusively to more generous grants for 
highways. In order that the highway con- 
struction program made possible by higher 
Federal appropriations might not be jeopar- 
dized by the matching requirement, the Na- 
tional Government authorized loans of ap- 
proximately $200 million (chiefly from the 
funds of the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration) to the States for the purpose of 
matching the Federal grants. These loans, 
never repaid, were the harbinger of the re- 
laxation of the matching requirement and 
the assumption by the Federal Government 
of a greater share of financial responsibility 
in its aid program than had been its habit 
in more prosperous times. 


FEDERAL AID FROM THE DEPRESSION TO DATE 


The past 20 years constitute one epoch 
in the history of Federal aid inasmuch as 
during these years welfare expenditures have 
consistently comprised the major object of 
the Federal ald programs. 

Grants for welfare, health, and security— 
almost nonexistent until the period of World 
War I—remained below $2 million annually 
throughout the 1920's. In fiscal 1931 an 
abrupt increase in welfare grants appeared. 
Those for 1931 were treble those of 1930; 
those of 1932 in turn trebled those of 1931. 
Such advances are minor, however, in com- 
parison with the increases that were to fol- 
low. Fiscal 1934 brought Federal grants for 
welfare, health, and security 30 times great- 
er than those of the preceding year. At the 
threshold of this 20-year era from 1933, the 
National Government expended $63 million 
in grants of this type; by 1952 such grants 
aggregated $114 billion after receding from 
their high point of $214 billion in 1939, 
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Although constituting one period from the 
point of view of the dominant object of ed 
eral aid, the past 20 years can be subdivid 
if the grant program is considered from © 
points of view. In order to put in relle 
some of the important changes witnessed 
during this span of years, we can divide 
period into three parts: (1) The dep 
years, 1933 to 1941; (2) the war years, 1 
1946; (3) the postwar years, 1946 to 
present. 

The depression years, 1933 to 1941 


The principal concern of the Federal Gov" 
ernment in the formulation of its aid Pel 
gram during this time was providing re 
for the distress resulting from economic ae 
pression. The National Government pro- 
vided funds on a scale heretofore un ct 
leled to furnish both work relief and this 
relief to the unemployed. Throughout oe 
period the proportion of Federal expendit™ | 
devoted to grants to State and local gover 
ments exceeded by far the proportion tort 
tained in any earlier period of our his 
Each year between 1933 and 1939, over 10 per- 
cent of the funds spent by the National Gon- 
ernment were employed on grants-in-aid pro 


of Mo 
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grams. In 1935 better than one-third 
total Federal expenditure was allot 
such programs. 7 

A new type of grant-in-ald system sprang 
into existence during the depression. Tan, 
porary laws were enacted authorizing nel 
expenditure ot vast sums to provide and 
through, or in conjunction with, State ted 
local governments on terms that permit pg 
great administrative flexibility. Ma 
requirements became vaguer and more 
left for determination to the discreti oed: 
the Federal administrative agency con t 
Under these laws the National Governing 
often made grants directly to cities and par 
subdivisions of the States without anz ain. 
ticipation by State agencies in the the 

During the early part of this period 
grant-in-ald programs established prior ne 
the depression almost disappeared in pro- 
flurry of the temporary and emergency geen 
grams that were hastily improvised. Ber mer 
1933 and 1937 Federal expenditure for en of 
gency grant programs was well in exc% ggh 
that for the permanent programs. In ding 
72 percent of Federal grant-in-aid spe jas 
was accomplished under the laws pro‘ oy 
for emergency grants; in 1935 this perce? 
age rose to 98 percent. isos?! 

In 1935, however, the most aignid of 
piece of legislation in the whole fecu!!! 
Federal ald was passed—the Social pity 
Act. It defined the field of responsi 
“which the National Government hen ja 
was to assume in the work of alle“ ce V 
distress by means of financial —— 
State governments. In all of its CO 
except the old age and survivors’ 1 jes on 
program, the Social Security Act rede 
the grant-in-aid device, matching d pre, 
money with State appropriations aiglo d 
scribing Federal control and super 
State-administered programs. 

In terms of volume of expenditures eu- 
public assistance feature of the 
rity Act far outweights its other prof ja" 
In the category of public assistance bee oi 
provided originally for old-age assist areto 
to the blind, and aid to dependent 1 
by amendments tacked on to the law 
a fourth type of public assista cots 
added—aid to the permanently and Pod 
disabled. The Social Security Act it crip” 
established programs for assistance es D 
pled children, for child welfare, and te W; 
basis for the cooperative Federal-5t gme” 
dertaking in the field of unemp! 
compensation, War 2 

Down to the outbreak of World 
no important additions to the progr ` 
Federal aid were made, 
lation, however, 
began to provide more substantial 
for a number of the preexisting 


= and reforestation, and vocational 


The war years, 1941 to 1946 
Most significant development during 
was the tapering off of Federal 
Under grant-in-aid programs. 
high.yact ©XPenditure, which reached its 
* mark of 62.900.000. 000 in 1939, 
100.900 8800 to 82.400, 000,000 in 1949, $2,- 
mul in 1941, and finally down to 
1033. leon in 1946—its lowest point since 


this t 


In 
attributa part, this reduction must be 
Activit to the frantic level of economic 
r engendered by the war. 
at the the reduction was the result 
Ment op SUMption by the Federal Govern- 
Charged Sole responsibility for functions dis- 
Peace in Cooperation with the States under 
— Conditions, 
luhment Seneles of war called for the estab- 
or certain new temporary-grant 
» Chiefly for the purpose of assur- 
adequate supply of labor ready to 
A Job when it was needed and where 
Pedera] heeded. With this objective, the 
Structio Government offered aid for the con- 
ing of | Of War housing and for the train- 
dustrial workers, and for the trans- 
ot agricultural labor to areas in 
needed. The highway program 
& new aspect as Federal spending 
by bers was governed almost exclu- 
requirements of national defense, 
Postwar years, 1946 to the present 
P climb has taken place in the 
Of Federal grants since the end of 
ar II. From 8900 million in 1946, 
am Pending under the grant-in-aid 
had increased to §2,400,000,000 by 
war gung stages of the war and the 
severaj ad witnessed the establishment 
81 additional grant-in-aid programs. 
Düation nt-mald programs listed in a com- 
in peppered by the Library of Con- 
952, 29 had been set in motion 
ve relg Most of these new programs 
er, tively minor expenditure. A few, 
atribut ably the school-lunch program, 
ns for school construction in fed- 


Dita] „ected areas, the grants for hos- 


„ 
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l 
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fy 


Qa 


ubstantie? and construction, involve rather 
Spending. In addition to these 
Doge the Federal Government, in the 


Period, has launched upon an ex- 
the aba of grants for public health, 
tection >: tement of water pollution, pro- 
Tenge, “BAinst shore erosion, for civil de- 
The in, Mg others. 
y to rae in Federal-aid spending is due 
kannerensed appropriations for pub- 
abend! os and for highway construction. 
t yA bies in 1952 for grants-in-aid were 
of in greater than those of 1946; two- 
me ap increase, $1 billion, lies in the 
Fede OPriation for public assistance. 
Natel Government has assumed a pro- 
KUng pubi, greater financial burden in pro- 
the ro vile assistance by virtue of changes 
Brant, to ulas by which public assistance 
— degre? States are governed, and in 
a tourta by virtue of the incorporation 
type of progràm in the public- 
category in 1950. 
OF EMPHASIS IN FEDERAL AID 
the time of World War I, the 
Risa of Federal aid were educa- 
ture. After the passage of 
tage edel Act in 1890, the largest 
netting l expenditure for ald programs 
enter * annual contribution for the 
ad 


t cope Cumbia) was devoted to land- 


„ In 1902 land-grant colleges 
Ural experiment stations to- 
ived two-thirds of the Federal 
aded on programs of this char- 
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acter (again disregarding the contributions 
for the District of Columbia) and by 1912 
their share had risen almost to four-fifths 
of the total of such expenditures, 

Between 1920 and 1933 aid to highways 
absorbed at least 50 percent of Federal grant- 
in-aid money for each year for which data 
are available. During most of this period 
the share allotted to highways ranged from 
60 percent to 75 percent of the total. In 
1933 the regular Federal grants for highways 
amounted to 50 percent. If we add to these 
regular grants, highway expenditures of an 
emergency nature—chiefly loans to States 
which were never repald- the total becomes 
75 percent. 

From 1934 on, grant-In- ald expenditure 
becomes predominantly expenditure for 
health and welfare. Between 1935 and 1939, 
the percentages of total grant-in-ald spend- 
ing devoted to these objects hovered around 
90 percent. It declined thereafter, ranging 
from 80 to 90 percent from 1939 to 1941, 
receded to approximately 60 percent in 1945 
and to 50 percent in 1947. Thereafter it rose 
to approximately 60 percent—the level at 
which it has remained in the years down to 
the present. 

THE GROWTH OF FEDERAL-AID SPENDING 

The last 50 years have witnessed an in- 
crease of 360 times in the dollar volume of 
Federal grants-in-aid to States and local- 
ities. In 1902 the National Treasury paid 
out some $7 million in aid; by 1952 expendi- 
tures in this category had reached 82.600. 
000,000. Total Federal expenditure for all 


purposes has increased approximately 116 p 


times during this period, or at one-third the 
rate of growth registered by grant-in- ald 
spending. 

The growth has not been steady. There 
have been three periods of substantial in- 
crease in Federal-alr spending. The after- 
math of World War I saw a level of spending 
10 times. greater than that of the pre-war 
period, The depression was the second peri- 
od of substantial increase, reaching its 
apogee in 1939. After the reduction in 
Federal-air spending in World War II came 
the third notable increase, a trebling of ex- 
penditures in the period between 1946-52. 

At the present time, Federal-aid spending 
has again reached the high point of the 
depression era attained in 1939. The rela- 
tive share of Federal money devoted to the 
respective objects of Federal aid is, how- 
ever, significantly different from the pattern 
of 1939. Of the five major categories into 
which Federal-aid spending falls, only wel- 
fare expenditures are today substantially be- 
low the 1939 level. Grants-in-aiti for agri- 
culture are at about the same amount as 
in the prewar era. Grants for highways 
and for labor have increased 3 times; grants 
for education, 5 times. Welfare expendi- 
tures which amounted to $2% billion in 
1939 stood at $12% billion in 1952. In 1939 
they constituted approximately 80 percent 
of the total volume of Federal-aid spending; 
in 1952, they made up 50 percent. 

If we leave out of consideration the tem- 
porary and emergency grants established to 
cope with the problems of depression and 
war and look only at the permanent grants- 
in-ald program, we find a pattern of growth 
somewhat digerent from that discerned in 
the grants-in-aid program as a whole. The 
permanent grants have been subject to less 
frequent and less violent fuctuation. 
Greater stability is found among them. The 
regular grants-in-aid program evidences the 
post-World War I increase already noted. 
(Until the 1930's the total grants-in-aid pro- 
gram and the permanent grants-in-aid pro- 
gram were the same. Emergency grants 
first appeared on a substantial scale in the 
depression years.) Throughout the 1920's 
and the first half of the thirties, it shows 
great stability except for 2 years in which 
appropriations under the permanent grants- 
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in-aid program were replaced almost com- 
pletely by emergency grants. An increase 
in expenditure under the regular program 
began in 1937, when the Social Security Act 
first showed its effects and continued stead- 
ily until America became involved in World 
War II. The war years brought only a mild 
dip in spending under the permanent pro- 
grams in contrast to the sharp decline in 
emergency grants. Their upward climb was 
resumed in 1946 and has continued steadily 
since that time. 


— 


Revisep List or ALL FEDERAL-Am PROGRAMS, 
Fiscal. Year ENDING JUNE 30, 1953, PRE- 
PARED BY COMMISSION ON INTERGOVERN- 
MENTAL RELATIONS FROM THE RECORDS OF 
THe UNITED STATES BUREAU or THE BUDGET 

GRANTS-IN-AID 
A. Veterans’ services and benefits 
1, VA: Aid to State homes. 
2. VA: State supervision of schools and 
training establishments. 
3. VA: Administration of unemployment 
and self-employment benefits. 
Total expenditures, $6,326,000. 
B. Social security, weljare, and health 
4. HEW: Public assistance. 
5. HEW: Vocational rehabilitation. 
6. HEW: Hospital construction (portion to 
private nonprofit institutions). 
7. HEW: Surveys and programs 
pital construction. 
8. HEW: Assistance to States, general pub. 
lic health, 
9. HEW: Control of venereal diseases, 
10. HEW: Control of tuberculosis. 
11. HEW: Mental-health activities. 
12, HEW: National Heart Institute. 
13. HEW: National Cancer Institute. 
14. HEW: Maternal and child welfare. 
15. HEW; Disease and sanitation control, 

Alaska. 

16. HEW: Water-pollution control. 

17. HEW: Defense community facilities 
and services. 

18. HEW-Agriculture: National school- 
lunch program. 

Total expenditures, $1,608,966,539. 

C. Housing and community development 

19. President: Disaster relief. 

20. Hand HFA: Low-rent housing program 
annual contributions. 

21. H and HFA: Veterans reuse housing. 

22. H and HPA: Slum clearance and urban 
redevelopment-capital grant. 

23. H and HFA: Defense community facili- 
ties and services. 

24. Hand HFA-GSA: Defense public works, 
community facilities. 

25. H and HFA-Interlor: Virgin Islands 
public works. 

26. H and 
works. 

27. H and HFA-FCDA: Federal contribu- 
tions. 

Total expenditures, $66,481,081. 

D. Education and general research 

28. HEW: Assistance for school construc- 
tion and operatian in federally affected 
areas—maintenance and operation of 
schools. 

29. HEW: School construction. 

30. HEW: Vocational education. 

31. HEW: Colleges for agriculture and the 
mechanic arts. 

32, HEW: Education of the blind. 

Total expenditures, #230,958,725. 

E. Agriculture and agricultural resources 

33. Agr.: Removal of surplus agricultural 
commodities. 

34. Agr.: Cooperative agricultural exten- 

sion work. j 
35. Agr.: Agricultural experiment stations. 
36. Agricultural Marketing Act: coopera- 

tive projects in marketing. 

Total expenditures, $97,336,506. 


for hos- 


HFA-Interior: Alaska public 


F. Natural resourecs 
$7. Agr.: State and private forestry coop- 
eration. 
38. Int.: Wildlife restoration. 
39. Int.: Fish restoration and manage- 
ment. 


Total expenditures, $22,771,000. 
G. Transportation and communication 


40. Comm.: State Marine schools. 

41. Comm.: Postwar Federal-ald highways. 

42. Comm.: Prior Federal-aid highways 
laws. 

43. Comm.: War and emergency damage, 
roads, Hawail. 

44. Comm.: Federal-aid airport program, 

Total expenditures, $527,903,428. 

H. Labor 


45. Labor: Unemployment compensation 
and employment-seryice administration. 

Total expenditures, $202,170,388. 

I. General Government (not assigned) 

46. Int.: Grants to American Samoa, 
Guam, and Trust Territories. 

47. Int.: District of Columbia Federal con- 
tributions. 7 

Total expenditures, $18,161,000. 

Total grants-in-aid, $2,781,074,667. 

SHARED REVENUES 

A, Agriculture and agricultural resources 

48. Agr.: Submarginal land program. 

Total expenditures, $448,452. 

B. Natural resources 


49. PPC: Federal Power Act. 

50. Int.: Grazing receipts to the States. 

51. Int.: Proceeds, to States, sales of pub- 
lic Jands and materials. 

52. Int.: Alaska school lands, income and 
proceeds. 

53. Int.: Boulder Canyon Project, pay- 
ments to Arizona and Nevada. 

54, Int.: Oregon and California land-grant 
fund, to counties. 

55. Int.: Deficiency payments to coun» 
ties, Oregon and California. 

56. Int.: Payments to Coos and Douglas 
Counties, Oregon, on Coos Bay Wagon Road 
grant lands. 

57. Int.: Payments to Oklahoma from oil 
and gas royalties. 

58, Int.: Mineral Leasing Act, to States. 

59. Int.: Payment to Wyoming in lieu of 
taxes, public parks. 

60. Int.: Migratory Bird Conservation Act, 
to counties. 

61. Agr.: National forests fund, to States 
for counties, 

62. Agr.: National forest receipts to Ari- 
gona and New Mexico for schools. 

63. Defense: Flood control act of 1938, to 
States for counties. 

64. TVA: Payments In lieu of Taxes. 

Total expenditures, $50,369,854. 

Total shared revenues, $50,817,906. 

LOANS AND REPAYABLE ADVANCES 

Gross loans and repayable advances: 

A. Housing and community development 
Pers H and HFA: United States Housing 

t. 

66. H and HFA: Advance planning of non- 
Federal public works. 

67, H and HFA: Defense community fa- 
cilities and services, 

¢8. Hand HFA: Slum clearance and urban 
redevelopment. 

69. Treas. (RFC): 
nity facilities. 

70. FCDA: Procurement fund. 

71. Int.: Alaska public works. 

B. Gencral Government 

72. H and HFA: D. C. water system loans. 

Collections credited against expenditures: 

73. Hand HFA: United States Housing Act. 

74. H and HFA: Advance planning of non- 
Federal public works. 

75. H and HFA: Defense community fa- 
cilities and services. 


Provision of commu- 
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76. H. and HFA: Slum clearance and urban 
redevelopment. 

, TI. Treas. (RFC): Provision of commu- 
nity facilities. 

78. FCDA: Procurement fund. 

Net budget expenditures for loans and re- 
payable advances, $25,402,519. 

Grand total, grants-in-aid, shared rev- 
enues, loans and repayable advances, $2,- 
857,295,092. 

Source: United States Bureau of the 
Budget, Executive Office of the President. 
All figures shown are actual for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1953. Administrative 
expenses in the handling of grants, etc., are 
excluded. 

CODE 

Agr.: Department of Agriculture. 

Comm.: Department of Commerce. 

Def.: Department of Defense. 

FPC: Federal Power Commission. 

GSA: General Services Administration. 

HEW: Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. 

HEW-Agr.: Department of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare and Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

HEW-GSA: Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare and General Services Ad- 
ministration. ` 

H and HFA: Housing and Home Finance 
Agency. 

H and HFA-FCDA: Housing and Home 
Finance Agency and Federal Civil Defense 
Administration. 

H and HFA-GSA: Housing and Home 
Finance Agency and General Services Admin- 
istration. 

H and HFA-Int.: Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Agency and Department of Interior. 

Labor: Department of Labor. 

Pres.: Executive Office of the President. 

Treas. (RFC): Treasury (Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation). 

TVA: Tennessee Valley Authority. 

VA: Veterans’ Administration. 

VA-GSA: Veterans’ Administration 
General Services Administration, 
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Can We Save the Army Base? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 10, 1954 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, the 
preservation of the Army base at Boston, 
Mass., a Government facility, is of vital 
importance to the people and to the port 
of Boston. 

I include in my remarks a splendid ed- 
itorial, Can We Save the Army Base? 
appearing in the Hyde Park Tribune of 
March 4, 1954, effectively stating the 
case for the appropriation of funds by 
the Federal Government to make the 
necessary repairs. 

The editorial follows: 

Can We Save THE ARMY Bast? 

In its proposed abandonment of the pier 
facliities at the Army base in Boston Har- 
bor, the Department of the Army indicates 
that it no longer considers the port of Bos- 
ton essential as a port of embarkation in 
times of war, or necessary to its peacetime 
operations in the movement of military 
supplies. 

The abandonment would cause loss of 
commercial wharving facilities which now 


handles between 250 to 300 ships annually, | 


with a cargo volume of from 250,000 to 
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300,000 tons annually. It would result is? 
serious economic loss to the port, in its 
fect on those directly or indirectly benentint 
through its operations. It would prove a 
vere setback for our able port authori’? 
who have been striving to return the n 
Boston to a deserved place of eminence a 
shipping center. Its abandonment would 
not only prove a deterrent to shipping — 
terests, it would have its adverse effects 
all industrial concerns throughout new 
England whose products or manufacturmf 
materials are (or could be induced to be 
exported or imported through the port "| 
Boston. It would seriously affect all a 
cerns whose operations are connec a 
rectly or indirectly with the shipping inter- 
ests of the port. 

In spite of its excellent harbor, its strates” 
location (in round-trip terms it is two aay 
nearer European ports than any other Atlun 
tie port), the port of Boston has not Pros 
pered of late years as a shipping center. 
criminatory freight differentials, an unta% 
able labor situation with regard to the ae 
charge of cargoes, and perhaps other cause 
have caused the port to suffer in 
shipping. Under present port admi ye 
tion, many of the unfavorable aspects ted 
been or are in prospect of being elimina 
Only this past month, labor differences t 
satisfactorily resolved in the establish™ety 
of a five-man commission, acceptable to tung 
management and labor, which is opera 
successfully. ook? 

Thus, at a time when matters were Capes 

gor 


ing up“ for the port of Boston, a 


which brightened the economic outlook igs 
the entire New England area, there 14. 
this disappointing blow from the 

ment of the Army. why? 

This brings us to the point of asking pile 
Is it merely the matter of a ten to twelve of 
lon dollar budget request on the p ite’ 
the Army to cover the cost of the rehab 
tion of the present facilities, or is it th® po 
Army is intent on forsaking the port of © of 
ton as no longer essential to their pe 
peacetime operations, If this is indeed ine 
Army's stand, then something new 1D ton 
way of wartime shipment or transporte aye 
of troops and materials must be in the tage; 
ing, for otherwise the obvious advan 
of Boston as a port of embarkation 
well be disputed. ties on 

In a recent study by port author! — 0 
the need of the Boston army base P aoe 
national emergencies, some of the fin 
were as follows: need? 

1. It ts conceded that outports are 
as ports of embarkation. an a 

2. It is conceded that Boston 18 yoti” 
cellent location for a port of embar 
as demonstrated during World War I, ool 

3. The Boston army base pier is port a 
pier in Boston suitable for use as à Fo, 
embarkation, for the following reasons: ted 

(a) Its approach is not through © 
districts, ave” 

(b) It has substantial railroad mp. 
tages—direct tracks from main lines: * gv? 
room for cars in supporting y 9! 
yard-State yards with a capacity er 
cars, the Readville yard, 5,000 cars; r 
terminal yard, 100 cars. h ruck, 

It has the following advantages for © 
Direct approach from main highways 70005 
on Summer Street for waiting peri oe ty? 
in terminal yards for 100 trucks; qui Ps 
of pier allowing delivery from street ~ an 
shed by not entering shed; ample o 
warehouse space. 

It has definite advantages In workini pif 
sels: Shipside tracks, both single and 
allow direct loading; quay type Pring Me 
flexibility in handling vessels, War g D9 
and aft in berths; gantry cranes Alwe vi 
auxillary loading power available. p! 

Citing the need for the army paray w 
for commercial operations, the 5t 
ported: 
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of pler space in Boston Har- 
tive ber, construction has only replaced ac- 
2. The a °t added new ones. 
as it ha = My base pler supplies a real need 
90,009 as 8 full-sized berths, shed berths of 
*quare papare feet and open berth of 55,000 
vanta Army base pier has a special ad- 
and Chen” r other piers, as large shed berths 
e Woo very space allows handling of 
cargoes and continental Europe 
Mel to or Shipside tracks allow working ves- 
harbor pj Om cars, It is the only pier in 
ful setu th double shipside tracks allowing 
Gantry © Of cars for work without shifting. 
Canes altow shipside handling of 
only Des of iron, scrap steel, etc. It is 
tide was, Pier in Boston Harbor with ship- 
The — space. 
As © considerations are particularly 
th indicating the immense import- 
Shipping int arme base pier to commercial 
loss of the crests of the port of Boston. The 
— Present army base piers cannot 
bly replaced by commercial Inter- 
aneing. Authoritative advices in- 
t the Only way the army base piers 
5 bilitated for operational use com- 
nd for defense use in times of na- 
in ncy, is for the Army Depart- 
dude the cost of rehabilitation of 
ture in its forthcoming budget 


FFF 
1 1 
4 
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tions are that this is going 
i Trager argument by those who are 
7, Our elen to make the argument—name- 
ever, these Officials in Washington. How- 
Jony Ww I, clals, including Congressman 
Toremog,. . oCormaci who is one of those 
army fighting for the retention of the 
"Uppor, Pier facilities, need support—our 
dame wep a Persons interested in the eco- 
the Comm- being of the city of Boston ands 
Wey tarpa wealth, and that should include 


i 


el is urged to wire or write our 

ves in Washington, indicating 
Ce that the pier facilities at the 
Boston Harbor be retained and 
not merely in the interests of 
nomy, but in the national inter- 
of embarkation which it sure- 
time of war. 
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Facilities Survey and Construction 
Act of 1954 
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SPEECH 
HON. JOHN E. LYLE, JR. 


In OF TEXAS 
TRE House OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Mr. L. 


Tuesday, March 9, 1954 
self 1 LYLE, £ 
A Minute. Mr. Speaker, I yield my 


ation — the only reason that tax- 
don Is to tly comes up in this discus- 
in that Point out the ridiculous posi- 
the goth dns of us are in. As I recall, 
— SA Eongress, we made taxes per- 
dag to th the promise that we would 
them ne with the hope of revis- 
when Ing believe the Republicans were 
logy, “Bow l of the Congress. As far 
into ; 2° further effort was made to 
rove are =e Matter, 

der “Bow oing to have another look, I do 
Ore thi, hen. but I hope it will be 

. 8p Session is over. 
— oe we cannot escape the 
thy, Ewe to 3 Proposition: We can- 
eye we w. € American people every- 
"thing ha like for them to have, 
ey would like to have and 
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at the same time on the next day, the 
next week, or the next month, cut taxes, 
It is not realistic, It does not make 
sense. We cannot appoint commissions 
and brag about the great work they are 
going to do, and then make their deci- 
sions and recommendations moot be- 
cause we move out long before we have 
any recommendations to work on. We 
must be realistic. We cannot be forever 
political and forever seeking to per- 
petuate ourselves in office. Of course, it 
is desirable to build the hospitals and the 
homes that this bill provides; of course, 
it is desirable. However, the Govern- 
ment can get money from only one place, 
the people of America through a tax 
system. Promising year after year to 
look into the revision of taxes to make 
them fair, then to come here year after 
year with a purely arbitrary decision as 
to the amount of money we need, with- 
out regard to whether the taxes are fair- 
ly distributed or not, just does not make 
for fairness, 

You cannot, Mr. Speaker, I emphasize 
again, promise and deliver to the Amer- 
ican people everything they want and 
cut their taxes. It just will not work, 
sir. It violates, and not without impu- 
nity, basic arithmetic. 


St. Lawrence: Key to City’s Future 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
_ IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 27, 1954 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, as a part 
of my remarks, I am enclosing an edi- 
torial entitled “St. Lawrence: Key to 
City’s Future,” from the Monday, March 
8 issue of the Cleveland Press. 

This paper has been edited for 28 
years by Mr. Louis B. Seltzer. Here is 
the editorial: 

This is the year of the St. Lawrence seaway. 

The big, bold project that will put Cleve- 
land on the mainstream of ocean commerce 
is about to become a reality. 

Within 5 years, great ships from the 4 
corners of the earth should come steaming 
to our port. 

If the lessons of history are any guide, the 
potential impact on the midcontinent stag- 
gers the imagination. ‘ 

Cleveland and her sister cities, Ohio, and 
its neighbors, stand on the doorstep of a 
new era of opportunity, prosperity, and de- 
velopment. 

Aside from the energy and enterprise of 
its citizens, there Is no greater single factor 
in the future of Cleveland than the seaway. 

What should Cleveland do to meet this 
challenge of destiny? 

How can every Clevelander win maximum 
benefit from one of mankind's mightiest en- 
gineering achievements? 

These questions illuminate the most vital 
and significant news story of this commu- 
nity today, 

As a major public service, the editors of 
the Press plan to present all aspects and 
ramifications of this historic development. 

For weeks, teams of reporters and photog- 
raphers have been traveling thousands of 
miles, gathering information and pictures 
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which will make the scope and magnitude of 
the seaway vividly alive for all Clevelanders. 

It is a story of adventure—Cleveland men, 
money, and machines carving a new iron 
ore empire out of the Labrador wilderness— 
ore that will soon feed the hungry blast fur- 
naces of our basic steel industry. 

It is a story of jobs and better living—the 
benefits that ocean commerce showers on its 
favored cities. 

It is a global story—since the seaway will 
open vast new markets for the products of 
Cleveland's industrial genius. 

Let's go and see the story unfold. 

Starting today, the Press will provide its 
readers with a grandstand seat to one of 
the most vital dramas of modern history. 

Read Julian Griffin's authoritative report 
from Ottawa that first work on the seaway's 
completion will start in 2 months. 

And come back tomorrow for the story of 
Reporter Richard McLaughlin and Photog- 
rapher James Thomas—first newsmen to 
travel the new railroad bullt through virgin 
wilderness to tap the multibillion dollar 
Labrador ore lode. 


Mr. Speaker, I am also including an 
article in the same issue of the Cleveland 
Press by Julian Griffin, who for the past 
25 years was employed by the Cleveland 
Press, and for many years has served as 
marine editor there. 

The article is as follows: 

Canapa Brems Seaway N May—Prosecr To 
BIN WoRrLD SHIPPING TO CLEVELAND'S 
Door 

(By Julian Griffin) 

Orrawa, March 8—Construction of the St. 
Lawrence seaway, which will make Cleve- 
land a world shipping port, will begin in 
May. 

Within 5 years, the way will be clear for 
more than 80 percent of the world’s ocean- 
going cargo ships and passenger liners to 
enter Lake Erie. 

These facts were spelled out by high Ca- 
nadian officials in a series of exclusive inter- 
views with the Press in this historic capital 
of the Maple Leaf Dominion. 

The Canadian top brass are straining at 
the leash, awaiting congressional action in 
Washington. The Senate has approved 
United States participation in the channel 
and power project and the House may vote 
on it this month. 

But Canada is prepared to move ahead 
now—with or without our cooperation—to 
complete the engineering task which rivals 
the Panama and Suez Canal construction 
jobs. 

The Canadians expect the seaway to spark 

development of their vast interior to the 

same extent that the growth of the United 

States was spurred by the Erie Canal and 

the transcontinental rallroads. 

WILL AID OHIO, MIDWEST 


They anticipate a similar dramatic impact 
on the economy of the United States—par- 
ticularly Ohio and the other Great Lakes 
States. 

Actually, the seaway already is nine-tenths 
completed. 

Final work required to open the lake to all 
but the largest ocean liners is removal of the 
115-mile bottleneck between Ogdensburg, 
N. V., and Montreal on the St. Lawrence 
River. This would provide a 27-foot channel 
from Duluth, Minn., to the Atlantic Ocean, 
a distance of 2,347 miles. 

The United States Senate has approved 
spending some 6100 million on this country’s 
portion of the job. 

An allied phase is a $600 million power 
project to develop 2,200,000 kilowatt from the 
International Rapids. The State of New 
York and the Province of Ontario have 
agreed to finance this project equally. Op- 
ponents have 90 days in which to take it to 
the United States Supreme Court. 
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“If Congress passes the legislation this 
month, we could start the seaway almost 


immediately,” Transport Minister Lionel Chev- 
rier told me. “We do not want to wait. It 
would prejudice the power project and Can- 
ada needs power.” 

PLANS COOPERATION 


Chevrier said Canada is committed to talk 
with “your people” when the legislation goes 
through the House. This contradicts the 
opinion in some quarters that official Canada 
prefers a go-it-alone policy. 

“But if the House does not pass the legis- 
lation this session and the Supreme Court 
dismisses the power appeal, we are ready to 
go ahead with the seaway alone,” the min- 
ister added. “The power project, being in 
the International Rapids, must be a coopera- 
tive effort." 

Up to now, Canada has made all the sea- 
way improvements from Lake Erie to Mon- 
treal, where the St. Lawrence River begins 
to widen to meet the Atlantic Ocean. These 
include the toll-free Welland Canal, which 
permits large ships to pass between Lake 
Erie and Lake Ontario. It is planned to 
charge tolls inthe new section. 

In the upper lakes portion of the waterway, 
the United States has done virtually all the 
work with the exception of one Canadian 
lock at Sault Ste. Marie, where the United 
States has built three locks. 

“What makes this proposition so attrac- 
tive.“ said Chevrier, “is the fact it is a joint 
power and navigation project. It is attrac- 
tive as a source of power alone. It is at- 
tractive as a navigation aid alone. But it 
is doubly attractive as a joint power and 
navigation project. . 

“We need the power: We need the navi- 
gation. We can do either separately. But 

it is so much better from economic and 
other standpoints to do them jointly.” 

The minister declared the seaway is “on 
the rails,” and “nothing can stop us now.” 

Chevrier's opinions coincide with state- 
ments by other Canadian officials, including 
Prime Minister Louis St. Laurent, Lester B. 
Pearson, secretary of state for internal af- 
fairs, and Gen. A. G. L. McNaughton, Canad- 
ian chairman of the international Joint 
Commission which will build and administer 
the seaway. 


Mr. Speaker, also, every newspaper in 
Ohio is for the St. Lawrence seaway. 
The Cleveland Plain Dealer has taken a 
position editorially for this project for 
more than 20 years. The late E. B. 
Baker, publisher, and the late E. C. Hop- 
wood more than 25 years ago conducted 
a vigorous campaign for this project, 
Since that time, the now Editor Emeritus 
Paul Bellamy and Editor Wright Bytan 
have had strong editorials urging Con- 
gress to pass the St. Lawrence seaway 
legislation. The Cleveland News under 
the leadership of Nat Howard is also ad- 
vocating this meritorious project. 


Tax Exemption Should Be Raised to 8800 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 2, 1954 


Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, the 
House Ways and Means Committee has 
completed a revision of our tax laws, 
which will shortly be brought before Con- 
gress for consideration. We have been 
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told that certain inequities have been re- 
moved and that substantial rate reduc- 
tions have been made in the tax laws. 

It was to be hoped that the individual 
taxpayers, particularly the low-income 
taxpayers, would be granted a fair share 
of these reductions. Unfortunately, this 
isnot the case. The reductions proposed 
in the revised tax laws will benefit pri- 
marily big business, but not the wage 
earner, nor the individual taxpayer of 
low income. A few minor relief provi- 
sions for individuals are contained in the 
new tax proposals, such as allowances for 
baby-sitting and a larger allowance for 
medical deductions, which will benefit 
the average taxpayer about $6 per year. 

The administration's tax proposals, 
however, would grant considerable tax 
relief to business in the sum of $1.8 bil- 
lion, and a tax saving of $1.2 billion to 
stockholders on their dividend receipts. 
Thus a very small percentage of our 
population, perhaps no more than 1 or 2 
percent, would benefit to the tune of $3 
billion annually. 

Aside from the fact that this is gross 
discrimination and unjust to millions of 
low-income families, it is also dangerous 
at a time when unemployment has be- 
come a serious factor and the threat of 
a depression is staring us in the face. In 
a recent letter addressed to President 
Eisenhower, the distinguished Senator 
from Illinois, the Honorable Pau. H. 
Dova tas, stated that a reduction in taxes 
granted to the upper-income groups and 
business corporations would probably 
stimulate savings on their part, but it 
would not expand production or help in- 
crease employment. Senator DOUGLAS 
said: 

To prevent the recession from deepening 
into a depression, it is, therefore, far better 
to stimulate consumption than it is say- 
ings. The idea of giving tax relief only to 
business and investors as a stabilizing force 
is simply the old trickle down theory, or 
what is good for business is good for the 
country. Such policies, followed in the 


twenties, ended up with the greatest de- 


pression this Nation ever had. 


Mr. Speaker, it is a simple fact that if 
people will have the money to buy the 
goods and services they need, business 
will have the markets, production will 
increase and people will have jobs. Evi- 
dently, the administration's tax plan- 
ners in Congress fail to understand 
this simple fact, for if they did they 
would not show favoritism toward the 
upper income strata and ignore the low- 
income taxpayers. 

It is for these reasons that the Demo- 
crats in Congress are sponsoring a bill 
to raise income tax exemptions from 
$600 to $700. This is the very least that 
should be done for the lower income tax- 
payers, but actually it is not enough. I 
should like to see that exemption in- 
creased to $800 for each taxpayer and 
each dependent this year, and to $1,000 
next year. For the average worker it 
would mean about $3 more each week in 
his pay envelope this year, and about 
twice that amount next year. This is 
the kind of tax revision our country 
needs today. 

Mr. Speaker, ever since I came to 
Congress I have been a strong advocate 
of tax reduction. Last July, shortly 
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before the 1953 session of Congress was 
adjourned, I stated on the floor of the 
House: of 

There has been much talk of reducit? 
taxes and balancing the national b 
Despite their promises to do both, the Pi 
publicans have not been able to keep ew 
promises. * * * It has always been my eo 
that we should grant tax exemptions t- 
the low-income groups and place the gren 
er burden of taxation on the higher-inco™® 
groups and big business, 


Mr. Speaker, in line with these view 
I was always opposed to a general 
tax because I felt that the low-incom® 
people would be hit the hardest. 1 sub, 
ported repeal of the 20-percent exci? 
tax on theater admissions, furs, 
metles, liquor, leather goods and ote 
articles. I favored continuation of * 
excess profits tax on the big co 
tions. I also introduced several tax for 
lief bills; including a bill to provide ia 
a deduction up to $1,000 for the ed¥ ig 
tion of a dependent child, and incom? 
granting a special deduction in ust 
taxes to working mothers who 
provide care for their children. omm! 

The House Ways and Means C 
tee in its revision of our tax laws © re 
to ignore the low-income groups and ed 
fused to grant tax relief where the act 
is the greatest, It is up to us tople 
immediately in behalf of these pe? 


The Importance of Our Small Post ome 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA q 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA 


Wednesday, March 10, 1954 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisian4. ye" 
Speaker, I have just received a fin? 
ter explaining the situation in gon, 
around Naborton, La., from the of the 
orable W. C. Nabors, president 
Nabors Trailers Co., one of the ou 
manufacturing companies of the ters 5 
His judgment in business mat! eB 
worthy of great consideration w! 
trust that the Postmaster Generi ors” 
give his letter most careful consi PEA 
tion in studying the matter for th 
tinuation for the time being of thi js d 
office at Naborton, La, The lette 
follows: 


W. C. Nasors ©7%954- 
Mansfield, La., March $ 
Hon. OVERTON BROOKS, 
Member of Congress, of 
Washington, D. C- gest! 1 
Dear Overton: I understaand the oy 1 y 
of closing the post office at Naborto ipis g 
under discussion. Of course, 
proven to be desirable in the in pot 
economy after due consideration ions 
service rendered, I have no object) ne. oo 
rather would say that it should be ge 
Some matters in this connection sp 2 A 
titled to full consideration before 5 oft yh 
cision, I would suggest that the ra ust 
continued at least for another Jenig. 
which this matter will prove ed ois 
now there is renewed activity in mre red 
Naborton. Ol activity in the „ nund io 
area accounts for a payroll of a zev ae. 
thousand dollars per year and b — 
continue and increase. Many of ch 
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men 
their today are driving from other areas to 
Activity here at Naborton because this 
12 month, only developed within the last 
lY many or ,ppould it continue, undoubted- 
Pediens 185 these employees will find it ex- 
are a 8 nearer to their work. There 
Within Or more producing oil or gas 
as wel zess than one mile from Nabor- 
new witht as other drilling activities—all 
Another: the past 18 months. 
derstand p, tivity should be noticed. I un- 
r ntly that an arm of the Government has 
telephone Uthorized a loan for a modern 
Sh, 4 15 exchange for the community. 
uring th, Other arm close the post office 
Phone us same period this modern tele- 
Thankin Se is being installed? 
“ONsiderat, Jou in advance for your usual 
the on of matters which come under 


W. C. Nasors. 


Mr. 
O acy beaker, considering the fact that 
think the’, is developing in this area, I 
amply ju, Postmaster General would be 
The anv tified in retaining this office. 

Ount of loss due to the retention 
Office for another year is infinites- 
Dost Offic comparison with the overall 


it is 
May 8 conceivable that the office 
Omen wy Pay huge returns to the 
zudemene Department, At least in my 
thoroug t the Postmaster General is 
ofice 1 justified in retaining this 
Which tim another 12 months, during 
as to wh € he can make further decision 
in this ether or not new developments 
on the ea justify more lenient action 
ment wi of the Post Offce Depart- 
deople th a view toward serving the 
of this community. 


gas are developed in this area, 


Labor 


Approves Congressional Pay 
Increase 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


ly Tre OF NEW YORK 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


ii Wednesday, March 3, 1954 
Uke { MULTER. Mr. Speaxer, I should 
Meares fen the attention of our col- 
v by the following resolution adopt- 

Rion, ane Columbia Typographical 
"tation d Affiliate of the American Fed- 


Reso Labor, on March 3. 1954: 


— ON CONGRESSIONAL Pax RAISE 


PHICAL UNION No. 101, 
waeren 


March 3, 1954. 
neden on alter careful study by the Com- 
Na legista Judicial and Congressional Sala- 
Con Coder tion has been introduced in the 

Wer eee: ae raise salaries of Members of 
a vere Private industry having found 
te gal Period of many years that an ade- 
We tuene Attracts the most able men, the 
tame d Of Congressmen should apply 
duden ep 
es a Principle and offer their represent- 
or commensurate with the im- 
eq Berens their responsibilities; and 
the p Substantial increase is indicat- 
1 Incr, Mowing factors: 
te; neve cost of living since 1946. 
zaury redn responsibility and application 
„Hit edulred of Congressmen. 
tr Gop torie sal 
er Sri relationship in and out 
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4. The necessity for Congressmen to main- 
tain two residences. 

5. The peculiar conditions making Wash- 
ington, D. C., the most expensive city of the 
country to reside in. 

It therefore appearing that congressional 
salaries have not kept pace with increased 
living costs and, by any careful comparison 
with salary trends, are in fact low and inade- 
quate: Therefore, be it 

Resolved by Columbia Typographical Un- 
ion, No. 101 (AFL), That we register our ap- 
proval of a substantial pay increase for 
Members of Congress in the present session; 
and further be it 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded to the press, to Members of Con- 
gress, and to the International Typographi- 
cal Union secretary-treasurer for publication 
in the journal. 

Respectfully submitted. 

JOSEPH Z. Lins, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


Farley Knows 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM J. GREEN, JR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 10, 1954 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following article from 
the Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph of No- 
vember 15, 1953: 


FARLEY Knows 


As one of the Hearst newspapers, and thus 
one of the leading exponents of everyday 
Americanism, the Sun-Telegraph took spe- 
cial delight in James A. Farley's talk on that 
subject last week before the diamond jubilee 
convocation of Duquesne University. 

One of the great contemporary Americans, 
Mr. Farley spoke with the authority of a 
statesman who realizes the responsibilities 
of his country, and with the sincerity of a 
citizen who is unafraid to express his love 
for his country. 

Mr. Farley reminded his listeners that the 
“ism” forming the bulwark for world peace 
is Americanism. He said since our totali- 
tarian enemies respect only strength, then 
America must build and maintain its 
strength—without losing the fundamental 
principles from which it draws its strength, 

THE AMERICAN WAY 

These are the principles of liberty, equal- 
ity, and justice for all. They make up the 
American way of life, he said, adding: 

“But the American way is not a theory; 
it is not a system of philosophy; it is not a 
bare chart of thinking, reasoning, or living. 

“It is the amalgamated habits and char- 
acteristics of our people, acquired through 
years of uninhibited relationship with their 
fellows, through free enterprise, free 
thought, free expressions, and selfægovern- 
ment. The American way is the way of free- 
men—it is democracy, the foundation of 
America’s strength, the rock upon which is 
erected the well-being of our people.” 

Pointing to the stresses now wracking the 
world, Mr. Farley expressed the view so often 
repeated in these columns. That is: 

“There cannot be too much restatement of 
values or reiteration of the principles that 
all Americans hold dear. This is our Amer- 
ica and the people of no other country in 
this war-ravaged world enjoy the privileges 
and blessings that are ours.” 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GARDNER R. WITHROW 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 10, 1954 


Mr. WITHROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recor, I include, there- 
in, a letter I have received from Reeds- 
burg, Wis. 

The letter itself dramatically explains 
how a small community, banded to- 
gether, are contributing their efforts and 
are cooperating in preventing a shut- 
down or possible liquidation of a plant 
in dire difficulty: 

WISCONSIN-UPPER MICHIGAN 

DISTRICT or KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL, 

Reedsburg, Wis., March 6, 1954, 
Hon, GARDNER WITHROW, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. WrrHrow: A number of weeks 
ago I wrote you a letter telling you of the 
plight of the woolen textile industry, telling 
you how imports of foreign fabrics are a 
contributing factor to the slump in our in- 
dustry and the many shutdowns and liqui- 
dations which we are now experiencing in 
the textile fleld. You very graciously ac- 
knowledged my letter, and I know that you 
will, if it is in your power, vote against 
further tariff reductions. 

Since writing the last letter to you the 
Appleton Woolen Mills have decided to close 
or liquidate their plant in the city of Reeds- 
burg. The economic impact of this fateful 
decision on the community is terrific. One- 
hundred eighty employees stand to lose their 
jobs, and a payroll of in excess of $400,000 
is going to vanish into thin air. But there 
is one hopeful sign which is so distinctly 
American and carries such a hopeful mes- 
sage to those who despair that I must tell 
you about it, that I must ask you to help 
us to give this plan what publicity you can. 

At first the employees were stunned, of 
course, and the sense of defeatism really 
paralyzed them, but it took only a few hours 
before plans for reorganization were formed 
by employees, supervisory help, the towns- 
people and by members of the former man- 
agement. The employees are pledging them- 
selves to purchase stock in the new-formed 
company, either through outright cash pur- 
chases, or via the payroll deduction plan. 
They wish to become part of a new organ- 
ization and participate to the fullest. They 
are willing to give not only of their savings 
and of their income, but they are also willing 
to put forth renewed effort and much more 
work than before in overcoming all the dif- 
ficulties that beset this industry. 

In other words, instead of running to the 
nearest unemployment office, or relief 
agency, they are going to do something much 
more in keeping with the spirit which made 
our country great. They realize that only 
hard and harmonious work between man- 
agement and employees will give them a 
guaranty that what they are now under- 
taking will be of lasting benefit. The towns- 
people up and down Main Street have indi- 
cated that they too will raise enough money 
to purchase and operate the plant. 

This is a story that has so much of the 
old pioneer spirit in it that I feel compelled 
to write you this. You, as our Representa- 
tive in Congress, ought to feel reassured and 
proud to represent such people as we have 
here in Reedsburg, people who will without 
fear look into the future and who have faith 
and confidence in the economic soundness 
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of our country. Too much talk about a de- 
pression is beginning to undermine the 
thinking of so many in our Nation, and the 
Reedsburg story should be told far and wide 
to show people that there are some who do 
not belicve in a depression, but that they 
believe that through hard work and coopera- 
tion we can mold a sound future for us and 
our children, 

What we are trying to do here in Reeds- 
burg needs publicity, and I enlist your help 
in getting this story before the people. 
Would it be possible for you to acquaint your 
colleagues in the House of Representatives 
with what we are trying to do, and would 
it be possible for you to give this story to 
1 or 2 newspapers that would give it sympa- 
thetic treatment? 

We thank you very much for what you 
have done for us in the past, and if you can 
help us we would be forever indebted to you. 

Respectfully, 
RALPH WIRTH. 


Ilon. Alvin M. Bentley, of Michigan 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 10, 1954 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to revise and extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the 
following editorial from the Shreveport 
(La.) Journal, issue of March 8, 1954: 

TovcHep sy THE Hoty Sprierr 


The doctors had given Congressman ALVIN 
M. Bentiry a 50-50 chance of recovering 
from the bullet wounds that had smashed 
his liver and pierced his lung, kidney, and 
diaphragm. A specialist had been called in 
consultation. 

The Chaplain of the House of Representa- 
tives had visited at his bedside and to com- 
fort him told him he would pray for him. 

“You ought to pray for those men and 
that woman who did not know what they 
were doing.“ BENTLEY replied. 

So the day after the House of Representa- 
tives was swept with bullets and five of its 
Members had fallen, the Chaplain opened the 
session of its remaining Members with a 
prayer of forgiveness for the would-be as- 
sassins. 

An emergency operation was performed at 
the hospital on the 35-year-old BENTLEY, 
the most criticaliy wounded of the five vic- 
tims, and the attending surgeon said his 
fate was in the hands of the Lord. 

Somehow, we cannot help feeling that 
whatever fate awaits him, this freshman 
Congressman already is in the hands of the 
Lord. His instructions to the Chaplain were 
those of a man touched by the holy spirit. 

In his own hour of need, BENTLEY remem- 
bered the Injunction from the Sermon on 
the Mount, “Love your enemies, bless them 
that curse you, do good to them that hate 
you, and pray for them which despitefully 
use you, and persecute you.” 

Bentiry prepared for foreign service and 
served in the diplomatic corps until 1950, 
when he resigned to write and speak to alert 
the United States to the menace of commu- 
nism. Nevertheless, even as Speaker JOSEPH 
W. Martin, Jt, denounced the assassins as 
undoubtedly Communist and the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation was inquiring into 
Communist links in New York and in Puerto 
Rico, BENTLEY forgave them and through the 
Chaplain asked all his colleagues in the 
House of Representatives to forgive them. 
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Though the assassins must be brought to 
trial and terrorism stamped out, we can and 
do respect the prayer that they will receive 
God's mercy. 


Do Law-Abiding Citizens Arm 
Kidnapers? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 3, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, permit 
me to call attention to the following edi- 
torial which appeared in the March 1, 
1954, issue of the Congress Weekly, pub- 
lished by the American Jewish Congress. 
I hope our State Department will take 
particular note: 

A Cast or KIDNAPING 


Nearly 2 months ago a British passenger 
plane traveling from Cyprus to Iran was 
forced to make an emergency landing at 
Baghdad in Iraq. Three Israelis, two of them 
women, who were among the passengers on 
the plane, were seized by the Baghdad police 
and imprisoned. Notwithstanding all ap- 
peals, the Iraqi government has refused till 
now to release the three Israelis, whose ar- 
rest was completely without warrant or 
justification. 

At first the Iraqis claimed that Iraq was 
still in a state of war with Israel and the 
detained Israelis were therefore nationals 
of an enemy state. Curiously enough, one 
of the women passengers also held a Neth- 
erlands passport but that did not exempt 
her from arrest. Later, however, the Iraqis 
dropped this flimsy pretext and took refuge 
in the claim that the arrest was a reprisal 
against Israel for holding seven Iraqi officers 
since the 1948 Arab-Israel war. This claim 
is palpably false since all prisoners of war 
were exchanged following the conclusion of 
the armistice agreement. Jordan, which was 
& party to the agreement, certified to the 
International Red Cross the receipt of all 
war prisoners, including the Iraqi personnel. 
Moreover, Israel promptly agreed to have the 
United Nations true supervisor investigate 
the facts pertaining to the Iraqi claims. 

It should be noted that in contrast to 
Iraq's high-handed action, the Government 
of Israel has invariably permitted nationals 
of Arab countries, who found themselves 
on Israel soll in similar emergency circum- 
stances, to proceed on their journeys un- 
molested. Thus, last September an Indian 
plane carrying 27 Arabs made a forced land- 
ing at Elat, but the Arabs were cared for by 
the Israel authorities and transported to 
Jerusalem where they passed into Jordan. 
In December, a party of Egyptian students 
on a bicycle trip crossed the border into 
Israel, but they were promptly returned to 
the Egyptian authorities, 

It is abundantly clear from the facts In 
the case that the Iraqi Government has no 
justification whatever for holding the three 
Israelis who accidentally found themselves 
on Iraqi soll. Their imprisonment and con- 
tinued detention constitute a flagrant viola- 
tion of accepted international practice. 
Iraq's act is a plain case of kidnaping that 
should not be tolerated in a civilized society. 
The Secretary-General of the United Nations 
as well as the Governments of the United 
States, Britain, France, and the Netherlands 
has been asked by the Israel Government 
to Intervene with Iraq in order to effect the 
release of the Israel citizens. It is to be 
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hoped that the collective effort of the inter: 
national community will succeed in ex’ 
ing Iraq to behave with the decency ns. 
pected of a member of the United Natl! 


Can the Administration Justify 
Look Defense Policy and Heavy Cu 
in Army Budget? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
. IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 12, 1954 


Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Speaker, the Reg 
publican National Committee 3 peed 
anxious to make a reply to the Miami 
made by Adlai E. Stevenson at rte 
Beach on March 6, 1954. I am ins, 
ing a letter which I have written esi” 
Honorable Ricwarp M. Nrxon, Vice act 
dent of the United States, who is to g- 
as spokesman for the Republican vice 
tional Committee. Ihave urged the the 
President to deal specifically with an 
serious questions which Mr. Ster 
has raised concerning the inaded : 
of the administration’s defense 

An Open Lerten 
Marca 9. 1064 


To; Hon. Fuchanẽůd M. Nrxon, tes. 
Vice President of the United Sta 
From: OLIN E. TEAGUE, 
Member of Congress. 
The Republican National Comm 
obtained radio and television time to un 
to the speech made by Adlal E. Stevens rast 
Miami Beach on March 6, 1954. TOn to 
reports that you have been designs 
make the reply. nson’? 
A substantial portion of Mr. Steven ins 
speech was devoted to the administra” gis- 
defense policy and in the course of pa and 
cussion he raised certain pertinent Jory 
specific questions which involve the since 
safety and security of our Nation. Na- 
the time obtained by the Republican, of 
tional Committee was for the pur popso 
making rebuttal or a reply to Mr, Ste 
I wish to emphasize certain questioni tri 
by Mr. Stevenson relative to the adm spes? 
tion's defense policy and urge that re ol 
questions be answered, since they 
such vital concern to the Nation. 1, tert 
I am sure that you have the comp possi 
ns 


ns 
ittee 
2 


of Mr. Stevenson’s speech, but for e™F yan! 
I haye extracted some of the more 2 ng 
questions advanced by him concefn in M. 
administration’s defense policy. I J° ques’ 
Stevenson in his expression that „r artig 
tions are raised “in no spirit of partie” 
relish," but rather with a genuine bi 
concern for the Nation's security. to th? 
“Is this a ‘new look’ or is it a return “nicl 
pre-1950 atomic deterrent strategy qo?” 
made some sense as long as we had B ff str“ 
oly of atomic weapons together with 
tegic Air Force. e» tô 
(Mr. Stevenson then pointed out kb is 
atomic monopoly did not deter ® 
Korea, where we were saved only VY 
exertion and application of conve 
ground forces.) z 
“And if air atomic 15 ae 
what are we doing to build up the 
let alone continental defense?” yest 
(Mr. Stevenson stated that inst 5 
administration cut the Air Porce it 
below the budget request and said oes) 
actually strengthen the Armed 


we had relied exclusively on 
“massive retaliation’ since the 
“rte | World War I1? Would we have re- 
the cn tO global atomic war in order to meet 
To Communist threat in Greece and Turkey? 
—— the Berlin blockade? To resist 
= on in Korea?” 
. * . . 

isted of greater freedom of choice, does 
cision to rely primarily on atomic 
Teally narrow our choice as to the 
We 3 the places of retaliation? Are 
thacty ving ourselves the grim choice of 
Are <n or a thermonuclear holocaust? 
tons 1 indeed, inviting Moscow and Peiping 
-ble us to death? This is the real dan- 


der 
dreh us is the real problem. Will we turn 


donflicts and local hostilities into major 
e 5? Wil our allies go along?” 
. * . 


be 
— the administration caught between 
the bude tne sets of promises—to reduce 
Dig it et and strengthen our defenses? 
etre the former because the only 
at could not be cut, the sine qua non 
Mowers ity, was the new weapons and 


addition to these questions, the Ameri- 
o is entitled to an answer as to why 

k d forces have been singled out for 
utile t Te cut. The American public is 

“Broun to know just what reductions in our 
budge forces will result from the severe 

Cuts proposed by the administra- 


1 
de that you utilize the time provided 
With ty ational networks to deal specifically 
Of our Nas Vital issues involving the security 
an atawa on, The American people deserve 
Ven, and not an evasive political reply. 
ry truly yours, 
OLIN E. TEAGUE, 
Congressman. 


North American Versus CAB 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


ly OF CALIFORNIA 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 10, 1954 


Mr 

tenti OSMER, Mr. Speaker, the at- 
*Weentyy 1 many Members of this body 
Aerien. has been brought to the North 
ie Airlines-Civil Aeronautics 
pae Writ roversy. The following ar- 
or the a by Reporter Wesley Peyton 
daper ee Beach Independent news- 
Patter neds considerable light on the 
or th, pod is inserted in this RECORD 
Who hay. ormation of many colleagues 
nas Orie ete tnguiries to me because 
e ts operations in my 

Long peng ressional district: 
H-OWNED AIRLINE IN LIFE BATTLE 


W, (By Wesley Peyton) 
bed macro —The 


Tn Civil Aeronautics 
tant Gray day opened what promises to 
don Allin: -out fight to force North Ameri- 
dag but ay) a onetime Long Beach opera- 

5 the transcontinental ar- carrier 
ce Bean” eiss, 4226 Chestnut Avenue, 
The the CAB North American’s president, 
Ugg CAB an is trying to “strangle” his line. 
Soagrier n North American, a nonsched- 
ent to- ct OPerating regularly scheduled 

t egulation Sata in violation of Govern- 
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The “enforcement” are sched- 
uled to shift to Los Angeles in a few days. 
If the CAB rules North American out of 
business, Weiss says the issue will wind up 
in the courts. 

Basically, Weiss said, the CAB action 
against North American is a test of strength 
between the come-lately nonscheduled lines 
and the big transcontinental carriers “which 
have been living off Government subsidies 
for years.” 

“The CAB regulations which would put us 
out of business,” Weiss declared, “were 
adopted long after North American began 
operations. They amount to an illegal ex 
post facto law, and they are designed to see 
that the big lines keep competition out of 
the air transport field.” 

North American, which grossed 610 mil- 
lion last year, operates nightly flights from 
San Francisco and Los Angeles (Burbank) 
to New York, via Chicago. It also operates 
New York-Miami runs as well as return 
Hights from New York to the west coast. 

The nonscheduied line began operations as 
Standard Airlines in 1945 with home base at 
Long Beach Municipal Airport. The line 
still has maintenance hangars there. In 
1950 the management of Standard formed 
the present North American Airlines and 
moved headquarters to Burbank. 

Weiss says North American hopes to beat 
the CAB proceedings through its operating 
tieup with three other nonscheduled air- 
lines, Hemisphere Transport, Trans-National 
Airlines, and Trans-American Airways. 

One of the four operates flights nightly, 
which means North American planes and pi- 
lots handle the runs every fourth day. North 
American equipment includes 6 DC-4's and 2 
DC-3'’s. Two new DC-6B's are on order and 
should be delivered late this year or early 
in 1955. 

“Air safety is not an issue in this case,” 
Weiss declared. “We have not had a single 
accident of any kind since we have been 
operating, and we have never had a safety- 
violation charge brought against us.” 

North American carries no mail or cargo 
and does not collect any so-called mail pay or 
direct subsidy from the Government. 

The line now has before the CAB applica- 
tions for three certificates which would make 
it a transcontinental airline operating regu- 
lar schedules for coach flights. 


= 


“I Don’t Think We Should Be Too Hard 
on the Commies,” Said Adlai Steven- 
son 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 5, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, Adlai Stevenson lives in a glass house, 
and he should not be throwing stones. 
His remarks last week at Miami would 
indicate that he still does not under- 
stand that the American people are de- 
termined to drive Communists out of 
government where they have been en- 
trenched since 1933. 

Mr. Speaker, it would appear to me 
that, when Adlai Stevenson says, “I 
do not think we should be too hard on 
the Communists,” as it was reported by 
a Senate committee last week, that he 
has barred himself forever as a possible 
candidate for the Presidency. 
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Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I am including a recent edi- 
torial that appeared in the Washington 
Times-Herald: 

ADLAI PLEADS SUPERIOR ORDERS 

Rear Adm. Adolphus Staton, member of a 
special Navy board during World War II to 
screen radio operators in the merchant ma- 
rine, has repeated before the Senate Internal 
Security Subcommittee a recital of official 
tenderness toward Communists which he first 
told in an interview 4 years ago. 

Staton testified that he and Rear Adm. C. 
S. Hooper were forced out of the Navy be- 
cause they set out to get Communist radio- 
men off American ships. President Roose- 
velt, upon hearing of the board's activities, 
drafted a memorandum stating that because 
of its wartime alliance with Russia the 
United States was bound to not oppose the 
activities of the Communist Party here. 

This Roosevelt statement, relayed to the 
two admirals by Secretary of the Navy Frank 
Knox, is significant of Roosevelt's and the 
New Deal administration’s outlook. It could 
account for the condonation of Communist 
infiltration of the administration, Roosevelt's 
dealings with Stalin at Teheran and Yalta, 
his pardon of Earl Browder, the imprisoned 
Communist Party boss, and for Alger Hiss, 
and a lot of other things. 

Adlai Stevenson, the New Deal 1952 presi- 
dential nominee, who was a special assistant 
to Knox during the war, horned into the 
affair by informing Staton, “Admiral, I don't 
think we should be too hard on the Commu- 
nists.” 

Stevenson now says he was “executing the 
orders of my superiors.” The New Deal pros- 
ecution at the Nuremberg war crimes trial 
Tuled out superior orders as a valid defense 
for German defendants. In the light of the 
legal philosophy of his own party, Steven- 
son's defense is of no merit. He is person- 
ally responsible for assertion of the doctrine 
that we should not be too hard on the Com- 
munists. 


So-Called Wetback Legislation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 9, 1954 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 

I am extending my remarks to include 

an article by Lowell Mellett in the Wash- 

ington Star of today, March 9, 1954, as 
follows: 

FREE ENTRY FOR MEXICAN Revs—Tnrat Is, 1 
TAHERE ARE ANY: New Law Praurrs Bic 
Farmens To Hing THEM AT BORDER WITHOUT 
APPROVAL OF MEXICO 

(By Lowell Mellett) 


Much of the Republican campaign that 
produced the present administration was 
predicated on the proposition that the Com- 
munists will get us if we don't watch out. 
The Republicans were elected to do the 
watching out. So they have just enacted 
legislation that could result in an un- 
told number of Communists settling down 
among us or floating freely back and forth 
across our border. This is true if there 
is anything in the theory underlying 
our present immigration laws, namely, 
that all foreigners are subject to 
the utmost suspicion. The new legislation 
seems to absolve Mexicans of this suspicion. 
They are needed to perform the labor on the 
big western and southwestern farms that 
American labor is unwilling to perform at 
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the low wages paid. Therefore, it is decmed 
safe to take a chance with them. 

Hundreds of thousands of Mexicans have 
been crossing the border in recent years to 
engage in this work and many other kinds 
of work, much of it far from the border, as 
far os the State of Michigan. Many of these 
enter illegally. They are the so-called wet- 
backs. Our border patrol is expected to 
catch them and send them back, and this 
was done to the number of 839,149 last year. 
But an equal number escaped the patrol, It 
is said. The patrol, incidentally, has had its 
operations curtalled by reduced appropria- 
tions. 

Those that enter legally have heretofore 
done so under an agreement between the 
Mexican Government and our own, designed, 
so far as the Mexican Government is con- 
cerned, to protect its citizens against ex- 
ploitation by American employers. The 
agreement having expired this year, the 
Mexican Government has sought stronger 
safeguards for its nationals. It has wanted 
better housing, sanitation, health and safety 
provisions for the Mexicans and their fami- 
lies, including children. The new agreement 
not being achieved and the working season 
having arrived, the farmers—some of them 
large corporate concerns—have sought and 
obtained permission to hire Mexicans at the 
border without the approval of the Mcxican 
Government. That is the legislation Just 
passed by the United States Congress. 

The bill authorizes Federal aid to the 
farmers in recruiting and transporting the 
Mexican laborers. In the past this has aver- 
aged about 6140 per worker. President Eisen- 
hower has recommended an additional sub- 
sidy of $100,000 to be used to improve the 
living conditions on the industrialized farms. 

The influx of Mexican workers, legal and 
filegal, has been a steadily increasing prob- 
lem in recent years, resulting in much talk 
and virtually no action, It is a bigger prob- 
lem today than ever before, Family-size 
farmers are forced to compete with what in 
this country is called pauper labor, despite 
& national tariff policy designed in part to 
protect American workers against such la- 
bor. America’s own migrant labor cannot 
or will not accept the wages and the working 
and living conditions endured by the im- 
ported Mexicans, with the result that thous- 
ands are now reported unemployed, 

AFL President George Meany declared at 
a White House conference that there is now 
& surplus of American farm workers avall- 
able for the jobs being given the Mexicans in 
California and Texas—although not at the 
same wages. He asked that the Labor De- 
partment be required to make an independ- 
ent investigation to determine whether the 
labor shortage claimed by the big ranchers 
actually exists. He obtained instead the 
present legislation, not yet signed by the 
President. who a few years ago was severely 
critical of the manner in which the wetback 
problem was being handled. 


The Small Business Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 10, 1954 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing column by Ruth Montgomery ap- 
peared in the March 10 issue of the New 
York Daily News. I believe it fairly sets 
forth part of the success story of the 
Small Business Administration created 
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during the first session of this Con- 
gress: 
D. C. Wasan 
(By Ruth Montgomery) 

Wasuincton, D. C., March g. — White mice, 
ladies“ bras, and lonely- hearts clubs are giv- 
ing one of Uncle Sam's newest agencies a 
headache. 

The Small Business Administration was 
created last fall by the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration to rescue small enterprises and help 
them find defense contracts. 

No one had quite bargained, however, for 
the onslaught of eager requests, A disabled 
veteran from the Veterans’ Administration 
had set up in the white mice business de- 
cided that the new agency was just what 
the doctor ordered. 

From his wheelchair at Pied Piper Farm, 
Birdsboro, Pa., veteran Edward F. Grant sent 
Small Business a frantic SOS. His happy 
little charges had obliged by producing a 
lot more white mice than he knew what to do 
with. 


VETERAN GETS HELP, UNLOADS HIS MICE 


The Republican agency—determined not 
to adopt Henry Wallace's philosophy of plow- 
ing under little pigs—set its staff to work 
calling nearby hospitals and experimental 
laboratories. Almost overnight, Grant un- 
loaded his surplus. 

The SBA staff heaved a relieved sigh and 
settled back to the mundane business of 
making loans. Soon, however, the veteran 
turned up again. This time he had 2,000 
surplus mice and more were on the way. 

The obliging Government workers plunged 
into the emergency and helped Grant write 
to distant medical centers. At last report, 
the veteran’ bad turned his surplus into a 
shortage and was thinking of adding a second 
shift. 

The agency issues pamphlets, both tn the 
technical and managerial field, giving point- 
ers on 75 topics to small business concerns. 
The other day it received a laconic request 
from a well-known manufacturer of parlor 
unmentionables. 

“We need Information,” he wrote, “on how 
to pack or package brassteres, Would you 
please send us 5 or 6 copies of your book- 
let on packaging pointers.” No pun, appar- 
ently, was intended, 

More typical is the case of a large concern 
which had a monopoly on a cable assembly 
and was charging Uncle Sam $2 per unit. 
When its patent ran out, SBA tipped off small 
businesses and seven of them submitted Gov- 
ernment bids on the same assembly. 


LOANS TO FISHERMAN AND FROZEN FOOD FIRM 


When the big manufacturer heard of this, 
he hastily dropped his own bid to $1.39, but 
two small firms underbid him and the re- 
sultant contract has saved the Government 
many thousands of dollars. 

Since the lending program got under way 
October 1, the agency has approved nearly 
$5,000,000 worth of loans. All are repay- 
able with interest within 10 years. They 
range in scope from a $200 disaster loan to 
a Maine lobster fisherman whose pots floated 
away in a storm, to a $160,000 loan for a 
frozen food packager in Arkansas. 

The agency, wherever possible, gives the 
applicants financial counseling to obviate 
the necessity for a loan. However, the staff 
raised cyebrows over the request of one 
would-be borrower who wanted to set him- 
self up in competition with the agency. 

A letter from a gentleman in New York 
demanded that SBA lend him enough capital 
to start his own loan business. 

The budding agency has 13 regional of- 
fices, but although Congress talks a good 
game of economy, Administrator Wendell 
Barnes seldom meets a Senator or Repre- 
sentative who does not insist that a new of- 
fice be opened immediately in his own dis- 
trict. 

It's an election year, they remind him. 


March 10 


LONESOME HEART CLUB: “rene we att avout . 


Meanwhile Barnes, a Republican grom 
Oklahoma, is busily trying to Increase smsl 
business’ percentage of government con 
tracts from its present 16 to 35 percent. ter 

In one Government procurement cen 6 
alone, 93 small concerns are now man 
items they had never produced until 
gave them advice on the Government's need 
and told them how to obtain contracts. 

Probably the strangest request has jot 
come from an Iowa yoter. The applies 
wants the agency to rush him all of 5 
printed literature and bulletins pertaining 
the setting up of a lonesome heart club. 

The Iowan must have been reading som 
clty-slicker publications. Says he’s up 
that a neat piece of change can be picked oof 
by sponsoring romance. For once, the age 
is stumped. 


Humphrey, Catch Up With Hoover 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN TEE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVE 
Wednesday, March 10, 1954 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 1 5 
der leave to extend by remarks in 
Rxconp, I include the following edit), 
from the Tramman News of Marc? 
1954: 

Humpnnry, Carcu Ur Wrra Hoove® r 

A significant change has come over "| if 
conservative leaders, They are saying that, 
conditions get worse, taxes on cont asins 
should be reduced so as to create purch sro 
power. As former President Herbert Hod 
expressed it: pres 

"My remedy follows the proposal of EF gt 
dent Eisenhower—that if necessary as” 
should reduce taxes in such fashion peor 
increase the buying power of all the pe 
so that they can absorb the surplus and iss 
lift the whole level of the standard of 
another stage,” tf 

Economic necessity, rather than the Thy 
and justice of the taxation principle ee re 
ity to pay, seems to motivate these P 
cruits to the proposals of labor and °° ine 
advocating increased exemptions under jo 
Federal income-tax law, and opposing 
and excise taxes. Hum, 

What becomes of Treasury Secretary gs 19 
phrey's proposals to change the tax 1a 
help the wealthier taxpayers, to reduce 
on corporation dividends, and make 
revenue loss with sales and excise 
which latter proposals Humphrey ngoo 
his Department has long considered? 
phrey's excuse for tax “relief” for the 
thy (the tax credit for stock dividend g 
poses to give to one-half of 1 perce 
American families, 80 percent of the gv? 
million in this tax relief) is that to pelf 
more to those who have most, 1 v 
those who have least, by provi 
ment capital. The falsity of the Hur 
philosophy was revealed in a recent atos” 
ated Press dispatch regarding the N 
financial policies, It said: 10895 

“Most banks report an abundance one” 
able funds at the present time. 
needed, they say, are borrowers.” ler 0 

One need not be an expert an an wo 
know that the way to have plentit gut 
rowers and “to induce venture cap! roll 
hiding,” is to create potentially pry ee 
markets. Profitable markets come d 
plentiful mass purchasing power. pt’ 

It appeared for a time that to Gor 
truths were galning popularity W 
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ters. But last week, Republican mem- 
Ry Of the House Ways and Means Com- 
the fe unanimously voted against raising 
tenpo come tax exemption from $600 to $700. 
Tan tor Waurex Grorcr (Democrat, Georgia) 
tu, S to increase that exemption to 8800 
bo and to $1,000 later, thereby adding 
dener of dollars to the mass purchasing 
now seriously needed to move the 

5 inventories of merchants. 
ith tary Humphrey can just catch up 
tens Herbert Hoover, we can look for some 

ve tax legislation, maybe. 


Naborton Post Office 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
Ù THE HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, Barch 10, 1954 


EROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
er, under leave to extend and re- 
my remarks, I tender for printing 
tt gtition signed by prominent people 
Barish Naborton community of De Soto 

. La., asking the Post Office De- 
t to continue for the time be- 
e Naborton, La., post office. I do 
ve these people would sign such 
if they did not feel that the 
office was needed in De Soto 
and that the Post Office Depart- 
making a serious mistake in 
this office at the present time: 

OVERTON BROOKS: 
undersigned qualified voters, and 
of De Soto Parish, La., hereby earn- 
d. respectfully request the United 
Post Ofice Department, to not dis- 
ue, or close the post office at Naborton, 

Parish, La., for the following reasons 


hp 


~” 


i 


gf 


SE TELE 
Gee 


- Myrth Babin Baker, the postmaster, 
Ow with a son in college, and needs 
of the office. 

continuous ofl activity in and 
aborton, which may mushroom over 
uires the services of this office. 
be closed, there might be an urgent 
for its reopening at once. 
Baker has three other children in 
Ool, two will be in college next fall. 


g 


10 


Er 
FE 


— 
A 


Hargett. Deputy Tax Assessor: 
W. Fincher, Clerk of Court; A. G. 
Deputy Clerk of Court; Helen 

G. Storey, Deputy Clerk of Court: 
E. Lemmond, Deputy Clerk of 
Court; Harmon T. Burgess, Sheriff: 
R. H. Corley, Deputy Sheriff: E. C. 
Parish Service Officer; W. F. 
es, Deputy Sheriff; Susie Chaffin, 
Board Office; Mildred K. Cole- 
School Board Office; T. W. 
„Superintendent of Educa- 
La Juana W. Lee, School Board 
John Burgess, Assistant Dis- 
Attorney; Alla B. Bickham, Sec- 
‘Treasurer, Police Jury; Jack R. 
Assistant Superintendent af 


ge 
i 
J 


f 


id; V. J. Bordeaux, Sr., Paint- 
A. P. Williams, Constable, Ward 
4; P. Madden, Justice of Peace, 
4; Mrs. Olney LaFitte, As- 
Mrs. A. B. Box; 
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Merchant; Riemer Calhoun, ex-State 
Senator; T. W. Elam, Game Ranger; 
J. Luther Jordan, Banker; Goodwyn 
Harris, Jr., Attorney; Newton H. Har- 
ris, Attorney; M. Van Pickens, Jr., 
Skelly Oil Distributor; Evans Calvert, 
President, First National Bank; H. H. 
Gamuth, Distributor, Texas Oil Co.; 
J. W. Caraway, President, Mansfield 
Bank & Trust Co., Lucile E. Young, 
Parish Librarian; E. A. Laffitte, Police 
Juror, Ward No. 5, where post office is 
located; Wilfred A. Nabors, Albert J. 
Bonds, Henry Smith, Mrs. Lila Rey- 
nolds, Mrs. Tom Rambin, Douglas 
Lilley, Mrs. N. B. Copeland, Jack 
Laffitte, J. C. McLaurin, J. J. Hatcher, 
E. M. Prudhome, J. W. Cooper; E. T. 
Hasty, Bertha Mae Curtis, T. C. Gathe- 
right, Dan Clanton, T. J. Williams, 
W. L. Curtis, Jack C. Williams, Mrs. 
W. C. Heard, Mrs. R. G. Smith, Mrs. 
T. J. Williams,*C. L. Scott, Mrs. Lucy 
Scott, Henry L. Allbitten, Mrs. Henry 
E. Smith, Mrs. T. L. Rains, T. L. Rains, 
L. P. Smith, R. L. Flores, Jr.. Mrs. J. S. 
Reynolds, L. E. Rambin, Myrthe B. 
Baker. 


National Society of Public Accountants 
Endorses Recommendations of Commis- 
sion on Judicial and Congressional 
Salaries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHAUNCEY W. REED 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN TEE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 10, 1954 


Mr. REED of Mlinois. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following let- 
ter and resolution of the National Soci- 
ety of Public Accountants endorsing the 
recommendations of the Commission on 
Judicial and Congressional Salaries: 

NATIONAL Society or PUBLIC 
~ ACCOUNTANTS, 
Washington, D, C, 
Hon. CHAUNCEY W. REED, 
Chairman, House Committee on the 
Judiciary, Washington, D, CG. 

My DEAR CONGRESSMAN: The board of gov- 
ernors of the National Society of Public Ac- 
countants, a professional society representing 
accountants in public practice in every State 
and the Territories, has adopted the enclosed 
resolution, endorsing the recommendations 
of the Commission on Judicial and Con- 
gressional Salaries. 

It is the desire of the board that its posi- 
tion with respect to the proposed salary in- 
creases be recorded with the Congress. I, 
therefore, request that you insert the en- 
closed resolution in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD, 

Thank you for your cooperation in this 


RESOLUTION oF BOARD or GOVERNORS, NATIONAL 
Sociery or PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 

Whereas the Commission on Judicial and 
Congressional Salaries recommended in its 
report of January 15, 1954, certain salary in- 
creases for Members of Congress, the Vice 
President, Federal judges, and other Gov- 
ernment Officials; and 
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Whereas it is generally recognized that 
present salaries for Congressmen, judges, 
and others mentioned in the report are 
grossly inadequate for the qualifications re- 
quired for these positions and the services 
rendered by the individuals holding these 
important offices; and 

Whereas most Congressmen are confronted 
with the necessity of maintaining two homes 
and are burdened with numerous other ex- 
penses in connection with their official 
duties; and 

Whereas citizens of this country cannot 
continue indefinitely to impose on the pa- 
triotic spirit of their public servants while 
salaries in private industry outstrip those 
paid legislators and judges; and 

Whereas a great number of citizens of 
outstanding ability are now unavailable for 
service in these vitally important offices 
because they are unable to make the neces- 
sary financial sacrifices imposed by the 
existing salary scale: Now, therefore, be 
it 

Resolved by the board of governors of the 
National Society of Public Accountants, 
That, as professional men in public prac- 
tice, this body well realizes the unselfish 
service rendered by Members of Congress 
and the judiciary. It is, then, the sense 
of this board that the present salary scale 
for these vital posts is grossly inadequate 
and represents a threat to the quality of our 
future lawmakers and judges. This board 
further believes that this pennywise and 
pound foolish policy of underpaying men 
we have selected to carry such a burden of 
public trust and responsibility cannot be 
justified on any basis; be it further 

Resolved, That this body be recorded as 
favoring the recommendations contained in 
the report of the Commission on Judicial 
and Congressional Salaries; be it further 

Resolved, That the board of governors of 
the National Society of Public Accountants 
urges all Members of Congress to support 
legislation introduced to accomplish this 
end. 

Approved this 3d day of March 1954. 

James A. Gorman, 
President, 


CHARLES J. Pernics, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


Attest: 


The Whitten Amendment 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 10, 1954 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
there is no question but what the Whit- 
ten amendment, which I opposed, has 
brought about results the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. WHITTEN] prob- 
ably never intended. I have received 
many letters and telegrams showing in- 
equities resulting to Federal employees. 
One of the most expressive telegrams I 
have received showing discriminatory 
results to certain employees of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration in Boston is in- 
cluded by me as a part of my remarks. 

While I have received permission of 
the sender of the telegram to make use 
of her name, in view of the fact she is 
still an employee of a Federal agency, 
and because of the feeling of fear exist- 
ing generally in the minds of our people, 
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and particularly of Federal employees, 
I shall refrain from using her name. 

The Whitten amendment should be 
repealed. In any event, it should be 
quickly amended to prevent such in- 
justices from occurring again. 

The telegrams follow: 

JAMAICA PLAIN, MASS., 
March 2, 1954. 

Hon. Jon W. McCormack, 


House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 


You very urgent attention is directed to a 
most inequitable situation which exists at 
the present time not only in the Boston office 
of the Veterans’ Administration but in all 
offices throughout the country. From 1944 
to 1952 registration officers were employed in 
the VA at grade 7. In November 1952, be- 
cause of reorganization within the VA, these 
employees were redesignated to educational 
benefit representatives and were promoted 
from registration officers to grade 8 educa- 
tion benefit representatives. Because of this 
demotion those promoted were placed in an 
indefinite status. These employees have 
been employed in Federal employment vary- 
ing from 14 to 35 years. Since November 
1952 to date this position has been desig- 
nated as indefinite. Since there is now a re- 
duction of force in effect in the VA, other 
employees with considerable less seniority in 
Government employment who are being re- 
duced in their present jobs may now take 
our jobs. We have no rights and no re- 
course but to give up our positions to per- 
sonnel who are considerably junior to us. 
Please record yourself as being in favor of 
repealing this unjust and discriminating 
legislation providing relief to this group of 
employees education benefits representatives 
who are being deprived of their legal rights 
to seniority. The Whitten amendment 
should be immediately repealed, 


Boston, Mass., 
March 6, 1954. 
Hon. Jonn W. McCormack, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. O.: 
Insert telegram in CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
using my name and address. Sincere appre- 
ciation for your genuine expression of inter- 
est and action in the repeal of the Whitten 
amendment. Confident of your continued 
efforts until this unjust and discriminating 
legislation is repealed. 


Steamboat Rock Disappears 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DOUGLAS R. STRINGFELLOW 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 10, 1954 


Mr, STRINGFELLOW. Mr. Speaker, 
during this past week I received a letter 
from C. R. Henderson, of Vernal, Utah, 
in regard to Echo Park Dam. This 
statement submitted by Mr. Henderson 
very ably demonstrates the vicious and 
untrue attacks made on Echo Park Dam 
by nature-lover groups throughout the 
country. Various people have taken it 
upon themselves to change geological 
facts in order to subvert the interests of 
all of our people to their own selfish 
causes. I commend the reading of this 
article to all of my colleagues who sin- 
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cerely and earnestly seek enlightenment 
in regard to Echo Park Dam: 
STEAMBOAT Rock DISAPPEARS 
(By C. R. Henderson, Vernal, Utah) 

What are the nature lovers doing to our 
Steamboat Rock at Dinosaur National 
Monument? 

In 1941 the Geological Survey in coopera- 
tion with the National Park Service surveyed 
and mapped the Dinosaur area, map release 
as of 1945, showing the top of Steamboat 
Rock at 6,066 feet above sea level, stream 
bed elevation at bottom of Steamboat Rock 
at 5,060, or at that time this massive rock 
was 1,006 feet high. 

Devereux Butcher, field representative of 
the National Parks Association, in the Na- 
tional Parks Magazine of December 1950 
somehow disposed of 206 feet of this giant 
and moved it to only 800 feet high—that 
made the 500 foot dam more impressive. 

Then somehow Martin Litton, an official 
of the Sierra Club, got into Pat's Hole and 
he photographed the great rock down to 
700 feet. (See p. 378 of the March 1954 
National Geographic.) No one saw him 
carry off the top 100 feet which Mr, Butcher 
left there. 

Now comes Philip Hyde in cooperation 
with the Slerra Club and he takes aff another 
50 feet by his photograph in the Sunset 
magazine, March 1954. He is very kind. He 
did not take such a big chunk, and he still 
left us 650 feet of rock and it still looks the 
same. 

Now, I don't know exactly what they did 
with this billion tons of sandstone, but I 
think they have been feeding it to some of 
their associates all over the good United 
States and calling it save our scenery.” 

Now, gentlemen, or nature lovers, will you 
please bring back that 356 feet of our rock 
for we have plans to keep 500 feet of our 
magnificent Steamboat Rock out of water 
when the Echo Park Dam is built, 


Being Good to General Motors 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS S 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 9, 1954 


Mr, O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
in its report today to its 495,000 stock- 
holders, the General Motors Corp. states 
that in 1953 its defense sales to the 
United States Government were the 
largest for any year since World War II. 
Defense sales alone totaled close to $2 
billion. 

This, Mr. Speaker, is especially inter- 
esting in view of the statements in the 
early weeks of the present administra- 
tion that what is good for General Mo- 
tors is good for the United States. It will 
be recalied, of course, that such state- 
ments were made about the time the top 
echelons of General Motors were moving 
in to take over the Government of the 
United States. 

General Motors seems to have fared 
pretty well in the first year of a General 
Motors administration, even though un- 
employment during that period has 
grown to the peak of recent years, and 
the administration is now considering 
emergency measures to ward off a de- 
Pression. Here is the story of General 
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Motors’ prosperity under a General A 
tors administration as told in its 
report, issued today: pis? 
Sales In 1953 soared to a new record and 
of 810.028.000.000, its unit sales of cars and 
trucks were the second largest on record. 
profits the third largest. and 
The year was one of intense activity ons 
substantial progress,“ said the corporat! 
annual report, signed by Alfred P. Sloan ut. 
chairman, and Harlow H. Curtice, pres! 07 É 
Net income last year was $598 million,. 26.1 
percent of sales, and was equivalent to 545 
a common share. In 1952, on sales of $ 
000,000, net income totaled $559 million 
return of 7.4 percent on sales, and equ 
$6.25 a share. jn 
Civillan sales of more than $8 billion 
1953 were larger than combined civilian re- 
defense sales in any other year, said the et 
port. Defense sales of nearly $2 billion © ff. 
the largest for any year since World War of 
“For General Motors, 1953 was a Vea 
intense activity and substantial progres 
the report said in a review of the year- 
lifting of Government restrictions on accel” 
duction in the early part of the year ime? 
erated the trend toward normal peace 
competitive conditions. ares 
“The efforts of the organization in all ov 
of the business were directed toward 170 a 
Jectives: (1) to meet the current needs 3) U 
active and value-consclous market, and Caws 
build a broader foundation for the exp 
needs of future markets.” 
SELLS 3.7 MILLION UNITS and 
General Motors sold 3,760,000 cars 
trucks in 1953, a gain of 43 percent tro ae 
Ot these, 3,276,000 were made in and 
States plants, and 484,000 in Canna pe- 
overseas. The corporation obtained 449 pá 
cent of the American and Canadian car 
truck market. as 
Sales of household appliances and 
conditioning and commercial refriger® gs 
products by the Frigidaire division in 
were substantially above 1952 and € 
only in 1950, stockholders were told- 


Attacks Made Upon Secretary of agi 
ture Ezra Taft Benson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DOUGLAS R. STRINGF 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATI™ 
Wednesday, March 10, 1954 . 
tine 


Mr. STRINGFELLOW. Mr. S8 
I would like to comment at this pon 
upon the recent critical attacks peo” 
Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft pit 
son for calling to the attention On er’ 
Charles Loring, Chairman of the © fact 
gency Board, Railway Labor Act, th 
that the American farmer and f py * 
public would be seriously injure ps of 
prolonged strike of railroad work oss 
by an increase in railroad operating 
large enough to justify another ge 
increase in freight rates. 

During both 1952 and 1953 f 
have been caught in a pri pric 
squeeze—that is, high cost and low me 

f A that 


One of the historical high costs 

have always been confronted with £ rates 
of high freight rates. Are freigh 

high today? What are they COP’ stot 
to Canada's for instance? sen? 
Youne gave us the answer on the é 


floor on February 23. 1954: 


Ie, 


grain in western Canada 
i? were aiuta at 3 percent less than 
ne SPortation 1897, These extremely low 
ment ag one tates are provided by Parlia- 
a result it Part of their farm program. As 
toute. Albe ts the Canadian farmer at 
Move his » Only BY cents per bushel 
dar aerces 2 to Fort Arthur. His neigh- 
RE to he border at Sweetgrass, Mont., 


Move wey freight of 241% cents a bushel to 
Sats to Duluth. 


Ni 
a por would not Secretary Benson be 
dat conces ATY of Agriculture if he was 
action Where about any governmental 
intreas ach, at a time like this, would 
products he costs of marketing farm 
ture Was The Department of Agricul- 
Needs of a cated to administer to the 
dezent the can farmers and to rep- 
a snd Kage interests, If this is not 
5 the Congress in the 
thoring url Adjustment Act of 1938 au- 
Atriculture t Lo eet the Secretary of 
Commest#€ Complaint to the Interstate 
dates, che, Commission with respect to 
lating to des, tariffs, and practices re- 
cts the transportation of farm 
rae to prosecute the same be- 
ommission, 
Perate with and assist cooper- 
tions of farmers making 
to the Interstate Commerce 
n with respect to rates, 
ithe » tariffs, and practices relating 
ot on of farm products. 
Videq. they that, but the same act pro- 
practice if any rate, charge, tariff, or 
the Duby. uplained of is one affecting 
upon ap e interest, the Commission, 
Make pin cation by the Secretary, shall 
You will, Party to the proceeding. 
ingle facto an that it was this one 
than any Thigh freight rates—more 
pange moher Which gave rise to the 
and thement of the late 19th cen- 
State Comme establishment of the Inter- 
he undernctce Commission itself. Act- 
tural Ade authority of the Agricul- 
tors omen tment Act of 1938, the Solici- 
Ure ig = the Department of Agricul- 
Tate hea ontinually engaged in freight 
S before the Interstate Com- 
on and maintains a staff 
Portion attorneys who devote the major 
Clearly onr time to such matters. 
i's Action charge that the Secre- 
a field AS volved an intervention 
tiaa but an which Mr, Benson is any- 
heen ca TD Secretarye teeth at ai 
è a 
tany 8 in just such activity for 
8 to he This letter of the Secre- 
gc resents - Loring, therefore, merely 
‘retary’, = Dormal extension of the 
8 con 


ers · 
"ites are vol are ot which high freight 
z a part 


Siar of jthe imagination does 
ts action represent, as his 
bertere wich barged, “an attempt to in- 
‘ The the judicial processes.” 
bc umdese 

te Tec 


arch and Marketing Act of 
i Of A 
tt Equitan culture to assist in obtain- 


taarges 


and authorized the Sec- 
and reasonable transpor- 
rtati and seryices and adequate 
comets d fureittes for agricultural 

rm supplies by making 
Comment or petition to the Interstate 
Commission, the Maritime 
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Commission, the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, or other Federal or State trans- 
portation regulatory body with respect 
to rates, charges, tariffs, practices, and 
services. 

Now we all know that wage increases 
are passed along to the consumer in the 
form of higher prices for the product 
Sold or service rendered. In this case, 
higher wages mean that the freight car- 
rier will be petitioning the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for higher 
freight rates before long as they have 
done and been granted 11 increases since 
1945. 

Why is the Secretary concerned? 
Why the letter to Mr. Loring? Because, 
in the interests of the American farmer, 
whose general welfare is his legal con- 
cern and responsibility, he felt it his duty 
to urge the emergency board to find a 
solution which will not give any justifi- 
cation for another increase in agricul- 
ture freight rates. The Secretary's 
reasons: 

First. Since February 1951 farm prices 
have dropped 19.5 percent. 

Second. Net farm income fell from 
$14.6 billion in 1951 to $13.5 billion in 
1953. This decline from 1951 to 1953 
equals 14.4 percent. 

Third. The worsening of the farm sit- 
uation cannot be laid to a drop in con- 
sumer demand. Retail food prices, for 
example, are 14.4 percent higher than 
they were 3 years ago. 

Fourth. One of the main causes of 
the drop in farm prices and farm income 
is the continued increase in marketing 
costs, of which railroad freight rates are 
an important part. They are now 10 
percent higher than in 1951. 

Quite to the contrary, I would be 
shocked if the Secretary of Agriculture 
did not use every means at his disposal 
to protect the interests of American 
farmers. This Secretary Benson has 
done repeatedly the last year, with speed 
and effectiveness. He is to be com- 
mended, not censored, for supplying this 
information to the emergency board. 


Postal Pay Increases 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JOHN H. RAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 10, 1954 


Mr, RAY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include herewith the following state- 
ment which I submitted to the House 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice regarding H. R. 2344: 

Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, I appreciate this opportunity to place 
before you my support of H. R. 2344. The 
length of time since the last pay increase, 
the rise in the cost of living, and other 
related factors emphasize the need for an 
increase in the pay of postal workers and the 
importance of making that increase now. 

Decision as to just what increase should 
be granted requires both expert knowledge 
and painstaking study of the mass of evi- 
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dence which the committee has heard and 
will hear. Since I am not an expert in the 
field and have not had a chance to study the 
evidence, I can not give advice in detail. 
I am sure the members of this committee 
and its staff are experts, that they will give 
fair and conscientious consideration to the 
facts and that they wil] reach a just decision. 
Postal employees generally, and I can speak 
particularly of those employees who live in 
the 15th District of New York which I have 
the honor to represent, are a hard-working, 
loyal group. They deserve pay treatment 
which is fair to all ranks and which reflects 
the generous appreciation of the public and 
the Government for the good work they do 
and the loyalty they show. The talks I have 
had with the men and women in the postal 
service and the evidence they have shown 
me in support of their requests make me 
fee] they have a strong case, I hope it will 
impress the committee in that same way. 


The Art of Political Warfare 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESLIE C. ARENDS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 10, 1954 


Mr. ARENDS, Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks, 
I am inserting in the Record an article 
by Raymond Moley entitled “The Art of 
Political Warfare,” which appeared in 
Newsweek magazine of March 8. 


In this article he expresses his high 
regard for the ability and skill of Rob- 
ert Humphreys, whom the chairman of 
the Republican National Committee re- 
cently promoted to the position of cam- 
paign director. Because I share his views 
with respect to Bob Humphreys, I should 
like to call this article to the attention 
of my colleagues. It follows: 

Tue ART or POLITICAL WARFARE 
(By Raymond Moley) 

There is special significance in the promo- 
tion by GOP Chairman Leonard Hall of Rob- 
ert Humphreys from the position of public- 
relations director to that of campaign di- 
rector. It is intended to free the time and 
energies of a highly gifted and experienced 
political strategist for the thinking and 
planning essential to a momentous political 
campaign. Those of us who knew Bob 
Humphreys during the years when he was 
editor of this magazine well know that he 
has a brain fit for fine thinking in the 
complex art of politics. He is, in the most 
complimentary sense, a pro. 

He has, above all, a deep sense of the reall- 
tles and of the fundamental principles of 
politics. Years in the newspaper business 
have left him with not merely the usual as- 
sortment of more or less interesting anec- 
dotes of the great and near-great, but with 
a firm philosophy of politics and life built 
of solid pieces chipped from the rocks of 
human experience. This is unattainable for 
most of those who venture into politics from 
more specialized callings. For politics is the 
art of all things human. Woodrow Wilson, 
cribbing from Walter Bagehot, a journalist, 
said that “nothing that is human is alien 
to the science of politics.” 

A commander in political warfare must 
contend with two things; the slow compre- 
hension of people in the mass and the po- 
litical opposition. 

The people, God bless them, are always 
right, but it takes them plenty of time. 
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This is a vast country with millions of peo- 
ple who learn slowly, reason with difeulty, 
and forget with no effort at all. While these 
qualities are quite common, there are infinite 
variations of Interest and prejudice. There 
cannot, for that reason, be one issue, but 
many. Appeals must be suited to scores of 
campaigns for the House and Senate. 

In confronting the opposition, the hard 
core of which is the left wing of the Demo- 
cratic Party with its various auxiliaries, the 
Republican high command through cam- 
paign director Humphreys must reckon with 
smart, experienced, and politically ruthless 
people. Those people, it is true, are not in- 
tent upon taking the lives of Republicans; 
they only want to take their livelihoods. 
There has been too much silly talk about 
cooperation; about how partisanship should 
be forgotten in a noble gesture of disarma- 
ment. You cannot be too kind to people 
who are intent upon taking your jobs, vio- 
lating your principles, and proving that you 
are stupid, incompetent, and corrupt. 

There is a parallel here with military war- 
fare. There can be lulls in the firing. but 
never safely a real truce. In a very shrewd 
book on political strategy, the Game of Poli- 
tics, by Philip Cambray, who had long ex- 
perience in the British Conservative Party, 
there is this comment: 

“In political warfare the defeat of the op- 
position is essential to complete victory. If 
the politician believes what he declares will 
be the consequences of his opponent's suc- 
cess, he can have no alternative but to use 
every effort which the law allows to prevent 
that catastrophe, Sentiment should have 
no more place in the political conflict than 
in military warfare. To regard the opposi- 
tion as merely mistaken in its ideas and not 
as deliberately dangerous is wholly subversive 
of the will to win. * * The mental atti- 
tude which conceives political opponents as 
persons to be pacified and even to be met 
halfway must be repressed. 

“Such advances encourage the enemy, 
damp the enthusiasm of supporters, and sug- 
gest to neutrals that there is no real differ- 
ence between, say Tweedledum and Tweedle- 
dee.“ 

When in 1952 the Republican campalgn 
had sagged down to the dry-creek stage, it 
was Humphreys as much as anyone who im- 
pressed upon the high command the need for 
a vigofous attack. What was true of strategy 
then is true again this year—not merely the 
defense of a rather innocuous, uninspiring- 
legislative program, but a portrayal of what 
would happen again if the Fair Deal returns, 
No one can supply that portrayal better 
than Robert Humphreys. That is why Chair- 
man Hall was so wise in selecting him for this 
new assignment. 


UNESCO Dangers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 10, 1954 


Mr. HOSMER, Mr. Speaker, the 
American people have rightly made 
many reservations respecting the opera- 
tions and objections of UNESCO. One 
phase of the concern of the American 
People is summed up in the following 
editorial which appeared in the March 6, 
1954, issue of the Los Angeles Times, 
entitled “How the World Gets Its News“: 
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How THE Worry Gets Tra News 


The United Nations Educational, Scientific, 
and Cultural Organization, UNESCO for 
short, has just published a 208-page study 
News Agencies, Their Structure and Oper- 
ation throughout the world. 

About 205 pages of the report are made 
up of an interesting historical review of the 
origins and development of national ‘and 
international news gathering and distribu- 
ting agencies, a product of the public's 
insatiable thirst for information in the last 
century. 

TASS DIDN'T ANSWER 


Much of the material was furnished the 
UNESCO researchers by the agencies them- 
selves, though a request to TASS, the official 
Soviet agency, went unanswered and the 
data on its operations are a compendium of 
published detalls unverified by the authors. 

The UNESCO study concludes that no 
newspaper or radio station in the world can 
keep itself informed of the main events tak- 
ing place all over the world except through 
the services of one or more of the six world 
telegraphic news agencies: Associated Press 
(U. S.), United Press (U. S.), International 
News Service (U. S.), Reuters (Great Brit- 
ain), Agence France-Presse (France) and 
Telegrafnoie Agenstvo Sovietskavo Soiuza 
(U. S. S. R.). (The latter, better known as 
TASS, is classified as a legitimate news 
agency rather than an overt intelligence and 
propaganda arm of the Soviet Union.) 

In addition, there are some 76 national 
news agencies gathering, pooling, and dis- 
tributing primarily domestic news within 54 
countries, some state-controlled and some 
cooperative or commercial enterprises. In 
many cases these national agencies have mu- 
tual agreements with one or more of the 
6 world agencies. 


WORLD NEWS DIVIDED 


The report notes that at the outset of in- 
ternational news gathering, the dominant 
agencies, Havas, Wolff, Reuters, and the New 
York Associated Press, more or less divided 
the world up Into exclusive beats. This divi- 
sion broke down in the period between world 
wars, Jargely due to the aggressive demands 
of United States agencies for free access to 
news wherever it occurred, but has been 
superseded today by another division of the 
world according, as the UNESCO report puts 
it, to “political and ideological spheres of 
influence.” 

Thus, it notes, 30.9 percent of the world’s 
people, 745,396,000 persons, gain their 
knowledge of world events primarily from 
TASS; only 8 percent, 192,542,000 people, 
primarily from the three American agencies, 
Associated Press, United Press, and Interna- 
tional News Service; 2.7 percent primarily 
from Reuters; 1.8 percent primarily from 
Agence France-Presse, and 1.3 percent receive 
no news from any world agency. 

Of the balance (to somewhat condense the 
UNESCO categories), 46.9 percent or nearly 
half the world’s people get their news from 
& combination of American, British, and 
French agencies and some 8.4 percent from 
the western agencies plus TASS. This, 
through UNESCO's European-tinted glasses, 
seems to be the most desirable condition. 

It is only in the final three pages setting 
forth conclusions that the authors of the 
UNESCO study get beyond their depth. It 
appears to them a deplorable thing that 
“the world agencies are not truly interna- 
tional.” They keep thelr national charac- 
teristics, because although they gather news 
around the world and sell it in other coun- 
tries than their own they are staffed and 
their news is edited mainly by nationals of 
the parent country and la intended, for the 
most part, for readers of that country. 
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NATIONAL VIEWPOINT 

“However. impartial they may be, however 
strictly they may comply with the protest 
sional code of ethics,” the UNESCO repo 
objects, “they will inevitably judge and Pf 
sent news from the viewpoint of the cov 
try of which they are citizens.” it 

To which we ask: Is this bad? If 8% 
is the way the world is, and is likely co 155 
main, despite UNESCO and other grou 
lost in the clouds of international bels 
worldlam. The report continues: One f ay 
bound to ask whether the news agencies © 
not one day find it necessary to follow 
policy of international cooperation whit? . 
gaining ground in so many other do Na- 
and proceeds to suggest either a United roo 
tions telegraphic news agency, staffed f 
all member countries, or a “world coope 
tive agency”—whatever that means. to 

It would take another 208-page book ig 
answer these proposals in detall, but it se os 
sufficient to say that when all the notte 
of the world are ready to cooperate in n 
ways it may be possible to get togethe hen, 
the exchange of honest news. Until 
no. The report itself belies the sup 1907 
trend toward “internationalism” in its sg 
tual portions, showlng that there were ut 
national agencies in 1900 and 67 today, ges 
no new international agencies have 
created since 1918. 


Agriculture Is in Relatively Good shar? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DOUGLAS R. STRINGFELLOW 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIV™ 
Wednesday, March 10, 1954 


Mr. STRINGFELLOW. Mr. Speak lf 
to hear some of the politicians eme 


sounds as if agriculture and the f 
were on the brink of disaster. No m- 
could be further from the truth. pari ' 
ers frequently get 100 percent of noe 
thousands are getting such prices nan 
and will continue to get their fair spl 
of the national income. For e pait? 
hog prices are about 120 percent of Parit 
and have averaged 100 percent of PY ins 
or more for 10 out of the past 12 mors 
Corn sold through hogs, as three- f of 
is, is bringing about $2.50 per bus! 
139 percent of parity, Wheat if 
through hogs will bring near 100 Bing ab 
of parity. Soybeans are now se en 
100 percent of parity; a year 289 ‘yer? 
Secretary Benson took office then sel 
selling at 96 percent of parity; — of? 
ing at 101 percent of parity a J pari, 
are now selling at 104 percent of PU. 8 
The price decline, almost 2 ¥°™ took 
progress when Secretary Benson grii? 
office, has now been checked. 104 per, 
ratio had gone down from 113 to en 
cent in January 1953 with 10 Paser” 
of this drop coming in 1952 with ©. ap 
tary Brannan at the helm, or stele 
propriately apparently without € 1950 
helm or a charted course. 
the ratio went down only 4 percent nes! 
now is back within 2 percent of recor 
it stood a year ago. Not a bad unte, 
at all for a new Secretary conf we 
with the problems Secretary Benson 
upon taking office. 
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The 
ucts — Prices for all farm prod- 
not tog qin, 92 Percent of parity. It is 
ick up th cult for capable farmers to 
ing what 1, Other 8 percent, by produc- 
A market wants, producing 
to get bene, Products, and timing sales 
the polit ter prices. It is time some of 
that Goy icians seeking votes realized 
ineficient went can no more guarantee 
a a farmers a living than it can 
businesses diddebts of the 4 out of 5 new 

It is that fail every year. 

© we realized that the agri- 
be sone Probleme of this country will not 
but by te Drimarily by the Government, 


businessa nork on the part of farmers, 


the 161 nem, and Government. All of 
States „million citizens of the United 
farme be constructively served if 


TS ar 
Darro e to be most prosperous. No 
kram e selfish, or shortsighted farm pro- 
meet the test. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 


ty OF NEW YORK 
88 HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Mr uesday, February 16, 1954 


Bron: HELLER. 
TOoklyn’s — Mr. Speaker, one of 
lam ed by 


N citizens 8 sirad 
& and old alike is Wil- 
Comma Eton, Popularly known in our 
ot 73 Sita Billy Eaton. A young man 
m civie af of age, he has been active 
a hal- centirs in Brooklyn for more than 
tury and has held the post of 
t * Local School Board 32 for 
years. In January of this 
as reelected to another term as 
© school board. 
ton is an old friend of mine, 
2 proud to count him 
riends. Our friendship goes 
three decades to the time 
5 in my late teens. Already 
nass a Popular figure in our 
Cod, known by all and loved 
Was a great friend of my 
t was through my father 
e to know him more inti- 
ctually, I had known Billy 
sch my grammar-school days, 
his l diploma bears his signa- 
oo] o Pacity as member of the 
fri board. 
Year ship grew with the passing 
tics i en I became interested 
deten Who the 1929's, it was Billy 
ted as m, tided and assisted me and 
readut Cape mentor, He has continued 
ney and ae Over the years. Always 
er Sought 85 = help others, he has 
Teg h on Nun onors for himself al- 


been sed to 
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Seek public office. He has 
ma “ment to stay in the background, 
th Man” and to contribute 


Munir & 
beenity e ee welfare of the com- 


to His goal has always 
kurcenecus n a happy community, ho- 
tng the koog pe. all working together 
in the „O1 the people, all cooperat- 

= ent of a better life. 
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In this way he has endeared himself to 
everyone, 

Billy Eaton is truly a lovable charac- 
ter, selfiess, and like a father to every- 
one who has had the pleasure of know- 
ing him. He is married for the past 43 
years to Mary Montague Eaton and they 
have a fine family consisting of 4 daugh- 
ters and 4 sons. I know all of them. 
His daughters are Isabelle McGuinness, 
Gertrude Irving, Mary Bennett, and Alice 
Wahl. Hissonsare George, William, Jr., 
Thomas, and Eugene. He is also the 
proud grandfather of 21 grandchildren, 
Two of his sons served in our Armed 
Forces during World War II, and a 
grandson served in the Korean conflict. 

Billy Eaton comes from an old family 
of American pioneers. His great-great- 
grandfather was one of the first settlers 
of Long Island at a place still known as 
Eaton's Neck, located in Suffolk County 
on Long Island Sound. 

I extend to him my sincerest wishes 
for continued good health. I hope and 
trust he will be blessed with many more 
years of fruitful life and that he will be 
able to continue his great service for the 
people. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to insert into the 
Recorp two brief articles about Billy 
Eaton. One appeared in the issue of 
January 15, 1954, of the Williamsburg 
News, a very fine community newspaper 
published in my district. The other is 
from the January issue of Roosevelt 
Thrift Talks, a monthly publication of 
the Roosevelt Savings Bank in Brooklyn, 
These articles are as follows: 

[From the Williamsburg News of January 15, 
1954] 

Eaton AGAIN Heaps LOCAL SCHOOL BOARD 

William H. Eaton was reelected chairman 
of local school board 32 yesterday afternoon 
at the office of District Superintendent Sam- 
uel J. Levenson at Public School 26, 856 
Quincy Street. Mr. Eaton has served in that 
capacity for 34 years having first been ap- 
pointed by the late Edward S. Riegelman 
who served as borough president during 1920. 
He was reappointed by Borough Presidents 
James J. Byrne, Henry Hesterberg, Raymond 
Ingersoll, and has served under Borough 
President John Cashmore for the past 9 
years. 


Mr. Eaton is a member of the Society of ` 


Old Brooklynites, chairman of the board of 
directors of the Bushwick Civic Association, 
member of the Life Members Club of the 
Long Island Empire Chapter, Telephone 
Pioneers of America, Holy Name Society of 
St. John the Baptist. For a number of years 
he served as a trustee of the Brooklyn Public 
Library and as a secretary of the board of 
trade. 

Other members of the school board are 
Mr. Ellis Weatherless, who was reelected as 
secretary, a position in which he has served 
for a number of years, being a member for 
20 years. He is also a secretary of the Mount 
Vernon YMCA, The board members serving 
with him are Dr. Jack Ain, Mrs. Ester 
Grainsky, and Mrs. Lawrence Acquavella. 


[From Rooseyelt Thrift Talks of January 
1954] 
PORTRAIT oF A DEPOSITOR: WILLIAM H. EATON, 
CHAIRMAN OF LOCAL SCHOOL BOARD 32 
Billy Eaton, chairman of local school 
board 32 since 1920, and a resident of this 
section for 50 years, is such a busy fellow 
that your thrift talks reporter wrote this 
article by interviewing him not once, but in 
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snatches, at least a half dozen of them, over 
@ period of several months. 

Being busy is nothing new for Bill. All 
his life he has been full of bounce and pep, 
Keenly interested in everything under the 
sun, Billy long ago earned the nickname 
“Hustling Billy.“ When you finally catch up 
to him and hold him still long enough to 
talk to him he maintains that this lifelong 
practice is what keeps him young, and I be- 
lieve he's right. 

Always a sports fan and a great bellever 
in athletics for youth, Billy Eaton was active 
in the organizing of some of Brooklyn's 
earliest amateur and  semiprofessional 
groups, Some of these are the American 
Athletic Association whose clubhouse old 
timers will remember as having stood at 
Eastern Parkway and Bushwick Avenue, the 
Eaton Field Club and the Bushwick Amateur 
League consisting of 48 clubs with Billy 
Eaton as president. He was athletic coach 
for Our Lady of Good Counsel Parish Club 
for many years during the period when its 
track team was one of the best. Those were 
the days when every Sunday cross-country 
runs would be held in different parts of 
Brooklyn. As Billy says, “* * * when the 
boys were finished running they would 
shower and dress and go home, there was 
no opportunity for them to get into mis- 
chief.“ Around 1914 or thereabouts, Billy 
Eaton was trainer for the Putnam A, C. 
boxing team which fought regularly at the 
Crescent A. C. In his spare time he served 
as a sports writer for the Brooklyn Citizen 
and the Standard-Union. During the winter 
months when you'd think he'd be glad to 
rest, Billy was busy acting in amateur dra- 
matics or in organizing billiard tournaments. 
Lawler Bros. Billiard Academy in the Shubert 
Theater Building was the scene of many of 
these events which were very popular and 
well attended. 

Billy Eaton has always had a great sense 
of responsibility as a citizen. This has led 
him into various types of civic work. For 
example, he has been president of the 
Lafayette Community Center of P. S. 25, 
secretary of the old Broadway Board of 
Trade, chairman of Local School Board No, 
$2 since 1920, and a member of the Boara of 
Trustees of the Brooklyn Public Library. In 
1916 and again in 1917 he was a candidate 
for the State Assembly. Always ready to 
help when his afd was solicited, Billy Eaton 
earned a reputation as a fighter for com- 
munity projects many, many years ago. He 
is presently active in the Bushwick Schools 
Community Council of Districts 32, 33, and 
34 organized for promoting better under- 
standing among the people of this com- 
munity. During World War I, Billy took 
part in Liberty Loan work by making 
speeches on street corners and wherever else 
people would gather and listen, His talent 
for speechmaking has served Billy Eaton 
well in his capacity as school board chair- 
man, for his is a famillar face at school 
assemblies and graduation exercises where 
children never tire of hearing his message. 

The most important part of Billy Eaton's 
life, his family and his job, we have reserved 
for last. Twenty-one times a grandfather, 
Billy loves children. Some of his boys saw 
active service abroad in World War II. All 
8 of his children graduated from P. 8. 
26 as well as 4 grandchildren. Although 
Billy is now retired after 32 years service, 
the New York Telephone Co. is still his big 
interest. He is a member of the Life Mem- 
bers Club of the Long Island Empire Chap- 
ter, Telephone Pioneers. 

A long time ago, Thomas Riley Marshall, 
Vice President of the United States during 
Woodrow Wilson's term as President said 
that what this country needs is a good 5 
cent cigar. That may be—but we'd like to 
add that it could use more good citizens of 
Billy Eaton's type. To him, citizenship in 
our great country is a responsibility and an 
obligation. His life has been devoted to 
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community service to help all the people 
regardless of race or creed. In these activi- 
ties he has given his time willingly, not for 
personal gain, but because he believes it is 
his duty. No greater tribute than this could 
be paid to any man. Billy Eaton, Thrift 
Talks salutes you. 


The United Nations and Private Property 
Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. TIMOTHY P. SHEEHAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 10, 1954 


Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, last 
week the United Nations Human Rights 
Commission made a very important deci- 
sion, the gravity of which the American 
people are not cognizant. 

Since the Eisenhower Republican ad- 
ministration took over, our Ambassador 
to the United Nations, Mr. Henry Cabot 
Lodge, Jr., has insisted that in the con- 
sideration of the human-rights cove- 
nants, the United Nations should include 
an article recognizing the right to own 
private property. During the latter part 
of February, the Commission held a 
week's debate on this subject which is 
of such great interest to the United 
States. However, on March 3, by a vote 
of 12 to 2, the Commission decided to 
adjourn, thus postponing indefinitely the 
inclusion of an article recognizing the 
right to own private property. 

This means that our request that the 
rights of private property be recognized 
is denied and that the right to own prop- 
erty is to be looked upon not as a private 
right but as a political right. Insofar as 
we are by treaty a member nation of the 
United Nations, this failure to recognize 
the right to own private property as a 
human right contains far-reaching and 
dangerous implications, It will remain, 
of course, for the experts on constitu- 
tional law and the courts to eventually 
determine the extent to which we will be 
bound by such a covenant which does not 
include this most important right which 
is one of the fundamental guaranties 
in our Constitution. 

In going back to the Declaration of 
Independence, we find these most sig- 
nificant words: 

We hold these truths to be self-evident 
that all men are created equal, that they 
are endowed, by their Creator, with certain 
unalienable rights, that among these are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. That 


to secure these rights, governments are insti- 
tuted among men. 


On the basis of these words of the 
Declaration of Independence, we set up 
our own Government under the written 
Constitution and all of the signers of the 
Declaration of Independence and of the 
Constitution recognized property rights 
the same as they recognized human 
rights. The history of the times of our 
Founding Fathers shows unequivocally 
that before they would sign the Consti- 
tution they insisted that the first 10 
amendments, known as the Bill of Rights, 
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be added to the Constitution. Based on 
the principle that “to secure these rights, 
governments are instituted among men,” 
the Founding Fathers laid out in the 
fifth amendment to the Constitution 
definite words as to the protection of 
private property. In article V of the 
Constitution, they said, “nor shall any 
person be deprived of life, liberty, or 
property, without due process of law; 
nor shall private property be taken for 
public use without just compensation.” 

The Constitution plainly states that 
private property was to be regarded as 
a right the same as life or liberty and 
laid out the necessary protection of such 
property. Some time ago, the National 
Association of Real Estate Boards wrote 
to Mr. Warren Austin, who was then 
our United States representative to the 
United Nations, about the proposed 
United Nations covenant on human 
rights, which did not recognize the right 
to own private property as a human 
right, but which stated that it was the 
obligation of the governments becom- 
ing parties to the covenant to guarantee 
adequate housing to their citizens as a 
matter of political right. I have been 
informed that no reply was ever received 
from Mr. Warren Austin on this matter. 
Subsequently, on February 1, 1954, I 
wrote to Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., calling 
his attention to this matter in the letter 
set forth below: 

DEAR AMBASSADOR: It is my understanding 
that there is pending in the United Nations 
a Covenant of Human Rights, which cove- 
nant is intended to be presented to the 
United Nations for ratification. It has been 
brought to my attention that under this 
proposed covenant, the right to own proper- 
ty is not being considered a human right, 
and the language of the covenant would 
obligate the government that became a par- 
ty to the covenant to guarantce adequate 
housing to its citizens as a matter of po- 
litical right. 

Would you be good enough to inform me 
of the proposed language of this Covenant 
of Human Rights covering the problem of 
housing, and your opinion as to how this 
proposed covenant will affect the United 
States if adopted. 

Very truly yours, 


Ambassador Lodge immediately re- 
plied, and his letter of February 8 is as 
follows: 


My Drar Ma. SHEEHAN: In reply to your 
recent letter let me say that the present 
drafts of the Covenants on Human Rights, as 
you suggest in your letter of February 1, 1954, 
do not contain any mention of the right to 
own property. These drafts were written in 
previous years long before I became the 
United States representative and, of course, 
I have no responsibility for them whatsoever 
and, in fact, I strongly condemn the omission 
to which you refer. 

As a matter of fact, In order to correct this, 
on January 6, 1954. I officially informed the 
United Nations of the United States position 
that “the right to own property is important 
and that an article recognizing this right 
should accordingly be included in this cove- 
nant” (on economic, social, and cultural 
rights). It will undoubtedly be considered 
at the next session of the Commission open- 
ing February 23. The proposal reads as fol- 
lows: 

“The states parties to this covenant under- 
take to respect the right of everyone to own 
2 alone as well as in association with 
others. 


March 10 

“This right shall be subject to the raws of 
the country in which the property o 
situated, except 

“Expropriation may not take place elt’ 
in cases of public necessity or utility in 10 
cumstances defined by law and subject 
fair compensation.” ene 

An article including housing appears in * 
draft Covenant on Economic, Social and 
tural Rights. It reads: 

“The states parties to the covenant rcd, 
nize the right of everyone to adequate Í 
clothing and housing” (art. II). the 

The President announced in 1953 that inet 
United States would not sign or ratify elt 
of the covenants. In reiterating this eat 
tion to the Commission on Human Rig se 
last year, the United States represents en- 
presented a new program which would oe 
courage progress in the promotion of hu 
rights among the various nations of the pon 
without Imposing treaty obligations aa 
them. We anticipate that this new p 
will receive consideration at the forth 
session. 

Sincerely yours, Ir 
Henry Cr Lopez, “" 


Mr. Speaker, to the credit of the 08 
publican Party, Mr. Lodge set out “of 
equivocally the announced position p- 
President Eisenhower and the Rep 
lican administration when he stated ner 
President would not sign or ratify el tes 
of the covenants. The United Sta jd 
presented a new program which wong 
encourage progress in the promotions 
human rights among the various nat sp- 
of the world without imposing treaty 
ligations upon them. th? 

It is to be noted that the draft of n 
United Nations Covenants on and 
Rights is still in the tentative stage “py 
has not been voted upon in its entirely pa 
the General Assembly or by any of ged 
United Nations Commissions conce: jes 
with it. At present the various ahn- 
of the covenant are still the subject © to, 
dividual discussions, preparato 
being agreed upon and presented to 
United Nations General Assembly- rgt? 

According to the Department of 5 
bulletin of June 25, 1951, it was Right 
that the Commission on Human tost 
had adopted article 23, providing recos, 
“states parties to the covenant pat? 
nize the right of everyone to aded gat 
housing.” The United Nations Hun jp 
Rights Commission, by their actio? 
turning down the United States pro core” 
that an article be included in the iet 
nant recognizing the right of every" pat 
own private property, indicates 4 
there is little chance that the Un! 
tions will recognize private pro 
rights as we know them under 
United States Constitution. soci! 

It is needless to comment on the t. pe 
istic implications of this covena® tical 
cause property would then be a P® 4 
right and not a private right, amd of 
taking over by the state of prope’ ght 
any kind would then become the iel 
of the state, and the protection im, of 
in our Constitution of due proce tet! 
law might be done away with. is con⸗ 
that as far as the United States ‘co 
cerned it will be up to the supreme 4 Na- 
to decide whether or not the Unite ag 
tions Covenant, if adopted. will 
the internal laws of the United 4 
From recent and past decisicns ames 
the Court's interpretations of H per- 
being the supreme law of the land, 
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Sonally 
Comennae that we are in danger if this 
until zu Shae Human Rights be adopted, 
Kes its e as the Supreme Court 
dyn pri decision on the rights to 
Nations vate property under the United 
In th treaty agreement. 
timated United States, there are an es- 
omes S million owners of private 
tracts pt counting the owners of land 
cial, whi th agricultural and commer- 
Jeopardisty ownership could be seriously 
Rights if €d by this Covenant on Human 
Nations. “cially adopted by the United 


à It - — 
Peopie’ banperative that the American 
of the < Alerted to the inherent dangers 
Contained ialistie proposals which are 
onal C in the draft of the interna- 
being qe nant on Human Rights, By 
Proper med the right to own private 
the pus men’s rights to life, liberty, and 
ered i 9f happiness would be en- 
erty the that without private prop- 
the state some would be dependent upon 
Tve of pu ause of their lack of a re- 
Private property. 
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CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


D 
E OF Laws or THE Unrrep STATES 


* 44, SECTION 181, CONGRESSIONAL 
r ARRAN , STYLE, CONTENTS, 
Printing s. — The Joint Committee on 
Tangems shall have control of the ar- 
Stowar, 2 and style of the CONGRES- 
it shaj . and while providing that 
Die Substantially a verbatim re- 

action forgi ngs shall take all needed 
, and the reduction of unnecessary 
tion op | ®88ll provide for the publica- 
Rec 3 index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Of Con, “monthly during the sessions 
(Jan. Eigen and at the close thereof. 
True 2 ch. 23, sec. 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 
TRATIONS ı SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
Brams, op sing DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dla- 
the Rrcong Ustrations may be inserted in 
Joint Co; without the approval of the 
ttee on Printing. (June 20, 


Pursuant 630, sec. 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 
8 peace the foregoing statute and In 
J d aeltvery de for the prompt publication 
Taat Of the Conaresstonat Recor the 
Blowing mu cee on Printing has adopted the 
reatators, Ren, to Which the attention of 

“prettily Tn esentatives, and Delegates is 
Wente Heitere nt of the daily Record.—The 

dally Reco, Will arrange the contents of 
th oceedings, RD as follows: First, the Senate 
Drow the Appendnd. the House proceedings; 
time dings Pradig: Provided, That when the 
Prin, to follow the Senate are not recelved in 
Dra ter may b this arrangement, the Public 

55 . the Recorp with the House 

Proceedings of each House 
Pee, wit pendix shall each begin a new 
freon,  *PPropriate headings centered 


2. 7 
Ie 

Print the rad style—rne Public Printer shall 
tive? Of the Bort OF the ings and de- 
thes as Tur nate and House of Representa- 
ang ONGRE Ss; ed by the official reporters of 
aper U matt ‘ONAL RECORD, in 7½- point type; 
thei ača of men cluded in the remarks or 
aud own — of Congress, other than 
in 4, other ftir. and all reports, documents, 
type Recon ter authorized to be inserted 
— all Shall be printed in 6%4-point 
Worant type. OUcals shall be printed in 
ords capita o italie or black type, nor 
un p or small capitals shall be 
Sual ing 8 or prominence; nor will 
“Tetig entions be permitted. These re- 
not apply to the printing of or 
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quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o’clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the Recorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recor for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the Recorn of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o'clock 
p- m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print“ and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorn any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee, 

8. Appendiz to daily Record.—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix, but 
this rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
suthorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

9, The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recon Appendix the full 
report or print of any committee or subcom- 
mittee when said report or print has been 
previously printed. 

10. Official reporters —The official reporters 
of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matters to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 

11. Estimate of cost.—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this restriction 
shall not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. The 
Public Printer or the official reporters of the 
House or Senate shall return to the Member 
of the respective House any matter submitted 
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for the ConcresstoNaL Recorp which is in 
contravention of this paragraph. 

12. Illustrations —Pursuant to section 182b, 
title 44, United States Code (as shown above), 
requests for authority to insert an illustration 
in the Recorp should be submitted to the 
Joint Committee on Printing through the 
chairman of the Committee on Printing of 
the respective House in which the speech 
desired to be illustrated may be delivered. 
Illustrations shall not exceed in size a page 
of the Recorn and shall be line cuts only. 
Copy for Ulustrations must be furnished to 
the Public Printer not later than 12:30 o'clock 
p. m. of the day preceding publication. 

13. Corrections.—The permanent RECORD is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision, Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of news beet matter. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. 8. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Printing and binding for Congress, when 
recommended to be done by the Committee 
on Printing of either House, shall be so rec- 
ommended in a report containing an approxi- 
mate estimate of the cost thereof, together 
with a statement from the Public Printer of 
estimated approximate cost of work previ- 
ously ordered by Congress within the fiscal 
year (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 145, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on Printing, 
who, in making their report, shall give the 
probable cost of the proposed printing upon 
the estimate of the Public Printer, and no 
extra copies shall be printed before such 
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TV Report on Retail Sales 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EVERETT M. DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS... 


\ IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 11, 1954 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, in the 
Course of a recent TV panel debate, 
Some statements were made by my col- 
league, the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Douclas] with respect to sales tax col- 
lections in Ulinois as an indicator of a 
Sharp decline in business. 

The matter quickly came to the at- 
tention of the very distinguished Gover- 
nor. of Illinois, the Honorable William G. 
Stratton, who immediately issued a 
Statement with reference to it. The 
Governor's statement speaks for itself, 
and I ask that the article referring to it 
be printed in the Appendix of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
&s follows: 

Assatts TV REPORT on RETAIL SALES 


BPRINGFIELD, ILL., March 9.—Governor Strat- 
ton today denounced Senator DoucLas, Dem- 
Ocrat, of Illinois, as “poorly informed and 
irresponsible.” 

At a press conference Stratton criticized a 
recent television appearance by Dovcias in 
Which the Senator said retail sales in Nli- 

were down 33 percent in January under 
the comparable month of a year ago. 

Dovcias quoted figures from the State 
treasurer's report saying sales tax totaled 
$17,200,000 in January 1953 and $11,500,000 
in January 1954. ‘This, he said, showed a 
‘fall of one-third in retail sales.” 

CITES LAW CHANGES 
The Governor told reporters Dovatas’ fig- 
were deposits in the general revenue 
d before all collections for the 2 months 
cleared for deposit. 
Actually, he said, collections for January 
year were $20,314,793 and for January 
1953 ‘they were $20,948,595. The drop, he 
Said, was due partly to changes in the law. 
The State no longer collects taxes from mu- 
nicipal government purchases or charitable 
institutions, which means a loss of about 
,000 a month, he said. Further, he said, 
the 1953 collections were taken from certain 
ice industries in addition to retailers. 
occupations are no longer taxed under 
"Upreme court rulings. 

Stratton said he was amazed that DOUGLAS, 
knowing he was on a national hookup, would 
be as careless as to use the figures he quoted 
äs a major argument. The first glance 
8 d have told him that they were wrong, 

tratton said, 

LACK OF UNDERSTANDING 


The statement by Dovaras was irrespon- 
tible, he said, and shows a “regrettable lack 
Understanding of the State and national 
Cnomy.” 
"The startling part.“ he told reporters, “is 
that the speaker could be so poorly informed 
fail so miserably to give proper consid- 
*fation to the actual facts. 


Appendix 


“I can’t imagine a man with that back- 
ground having so little regard for the facts.” 

In Washington, Doucr As said: 

“I quoted the figures on the retailers’ occu- 
pation tax receipts from the report of Elmer 
J. Hoffman, Treasurer of Illinois, a Re- 
publican. : 

CITES STATE REPORT 

“This report, on page 8, stated that receipts 
from the retailers’ occupation tax for Janu- 
ary 1953, amounted to $17,180,913.05, and for 
January 1954, were $11,490,549.60. This was 
a decline of 33 percent. 

“This figure for January 1954 was also 
shown on page 4 of the report. If there are 
errors in this report, they are the errors of 
the Republican State treasurer in figures 
which I had assumed were correct. 

“The Governor should reconsider who was 
irresponsible.” s 

Dovucuias spoke in a television debate with 
Representative BENDER, Republican, of Ohio, 
citing Illinois’ tax collections as a startling 
indication of the current business slump, 

REJECTS TAX BOOST 


On the subject of sales tax, Stratton spiked 
a proposal made by Representative Paul 
Powell, Democrat, of Vienna, minority leader 
in the Illinois House, to raise sales taxes 1 
cent on a dollar to establish a $100 million 
mental hospital building program. 

There is no need for a sales tax increase, 
Stratton said. He added that he does not 
believe in earmarking tax funds which nor- 
mally go into general reyenue, no matter how 
worthy the purpose. Further, he said, it 
might be difficult to have the tax taken off, 
if it once were assessed. It is easier to raise 
taxes than to lower them, he noted. 

The Governor said the letting of highway 
building contracts, March 23, will total $17,- 
900,000, which he said he believes is the larg- 
est letting in recent years. It will bring to 
$30 million the amount of highway contracts 
let this year. The year's program is for 684 
million in construction, he said, and added 
that he is eager to get to work on it. 


Reorganization of the Executive Branch 
of the Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER FERGUSON 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 11, 1954 


Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Rconn the re- 
marks of former President Herbert 
Hoover before the National Press Club in? 
‘Washington, on March 10, 1954, relative 
to the Commission on Organization of 
the Executive Branch of the Govern- 
ment. 

I had the pleasure of being present for 
this occasion, and believe the remarks of 
former President Hoover, who is Chair- 
man of the Commission, will be of value 
to the Members of the Senate and to 


others who read the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to þe printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

COMMISSION ON ORGANIZATION OF THE EXDCU= 
TIVE BRANCH OF THE GOVERNMENT 
(Remarks of Herbert Hoover before the Na- 

tional Press Club, Washington, D. C., March 

10, 1954) 

This is not a speech—it is just a few 
remarks. 

Your chairman thought you would be in- 
terested in knowing how far we haye gotten 
along with this second Reorganization Com- 
mission. I may warn you in advance that if 
you can find high humor in reorganization 
of the Government, you have that sense more 
highly developed than I have. 

The major purpose of this Commission is 
to find ways of saving money for the tax- 
payers. 

The first Commission of 5 years ago secured 
legislation or administrative action on about 
70 percent of our recommendations. At that 
time the national budget was about $42 
billions and our economies were badly ob- 
scured when the budget rose to 672 billions. 

The first Commission removed most of the 
roadblocks against self-reorganization with- 
in the departments. Therefore, this time we 
are mainly concerned with problems that in- 
volve several agencies, no one of which alone 
can solve the issue. Last time we had a 
limited authority. It did not cover policy 
questions. This time our authority to in- 
quire and to recommend is almost unlimited. 
The law provides, however, that we leave the 
Congress alone. This time we are required 
to present the actual legislation which will 
express our recommendations in legal terms. 
This time we have some teeth. We can 
subpena documents and persons. 

However, ours is not a so-called witch hunt. 
This is a job of cooperating with the able 
men in leadership of the executive agencies 
and the Congress. Nor is this a star cham- 
ber performance. Any responsible person, 
who has a deep emotion over how to save 
money, is welcome to give us his views. 

The first Commission developed the idea 
of dividing its work among task forces. The 
job of the task force is to determine ex- 
haustively the facts, and to make recom- 
mendations based upon the facts. This task- 
force method differs from most other gov- 
ernmental committees of inquiry. It pro- 
vides for a more exhausti determination 
of fact. Beyond this, it secures Judgment 
and recommendations from men of ability 
and responsibility, all of whom have had 
experience in that particular executive field 
of the Government. None of them represent 
any special interest. 

No one would minimize the immense im- 
portance of inquiries by congressional com- 
mittees. The difference is that they are 
seldom specialists in these matters. And 
among their multitude of responsibilities 
they have little time or staff for such highly 
technical inquiries. Moreover, few Members 
of the Congress have served in the executive 
branch of the Government. 

Up to date we have set up 10 task forces, 
varying from 8 to 26 members on each. The 
140 members of our staff so far chosen are 
solely from among professional men, business 
executives, or former Government employ- 
ees. They are all men in responsible posi- 
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tions outside the Government. Government 
spending and taxes are no academic abstrac- 
tion to them. They cause them acute grief. 
The response I have had to requests for such 
service is magnificent proof of Americans’ 

devotion. Practically all of them are 
giving their time, other than out-of-pocket 
expenses, without remuneration. 

These task forces already set up cover the 
Federal fields of water resources and power, 
business organization of the Department of 
Defense, medical services, subsistence serv- 
ices, procurement, lending agencies, budget 
and accounting, civil service, legal services 
and procedure, and use and disposal of sur- 

lus property. 

i!!!! of the ODON 
of surplus property came down from the 
general who commanded the first army when 
gunpowder was invented. I have no doubt 
he kept his crossbows in storage for 30 years 
thereafter. 

All of the task forces are now in the midst 
of their inquiries and no horrid examples 
are ready for publication and no final recom- 
mendations have as yet been put on paper. 
However, we are learning a lot. 

From discussions with officials and task- 
force leaders, I am convinced that if we could 
secure all our desires from the Congress, we 
could save $5 to $7 billion per year without 
injury to the necessary functions of the 
Government. Those sums are equal to 15 
or 20 percent of the personal income tax. 

However, I never expect perfections on this 
earth. 

Over the past 30 years I have taken part 
in four official efforts to reorganize the Fed- 
eral executive branch. Two or three years 
after the first commission on which I served 
I made a public address over its funeral. I 
sald: 

“Practically every single item has met with 
opposition from some vested official, or it 
has disturbed some vested habit, and offend- 
ed some organized monopoly. All of them 
are in favor of every item of tion 
except that which affects the activity in 
which they are specially interested. In the 
aggregate, these directors of vested habits 
and propaganda surround the Congress with 
a confusing fog of opposition. Meantime, 
the inchoate voice of the public gets nowhere 
but to swear.” 

Here ended that funeral sermon of 28 
years ago. 

But we did better 5 years ago, and I am 
confident that we will do even better this 
time. My confidence ls based upon the fact 
that the tax burden is becoming highly an- 
noying to the citizen—and he may neutralize 
some of the pressure groups. 

I might dwell for a moment on this pres- 
sure group problem. 

There are probably 200,000 voluntary as- 
sociations of some kind or another in the 
United States, most of which give voice for 
or against something relating to government. 
Except for the collectivists, they are one of 
the essential foundation piers under the 
American system of life. They perform mil- 
lions of services in developing public under- 
standing and public action. My rough guess 
is that about 200 of these groups occupy 
themselves pressuring the Government for 
more spending or in opposing any reductions. 
In this opposition, they are not always polite. 

Nor do all these pressures come from the 
voluntary associations. The municipalities 
press the State governments, and the State 
governments press the Federal Government. 

All pressure groups got their spiritual 
motto from Ben Franklin's remarks that 
“God helps those who help themselves.” Jr 
Ben were alive today, he would say: “Free- 
men were not created by drives of pressure 
groups against the public treasury.” 

There is today a saving antidote which 
comes from that host of associations which 
do battle with the pressure groups. After 
the last Commission, the press not only op- 
posed them, but the citizens organized to 
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oppose them, and other associations went 
into battle with them. Thereby we had more 
success. However, several pressure groups 
came out victorious in spite of these efforts. 

If by some unexpected dispensation, these 
200 groups, who seek more spending or who 
resist economies, would take a holiday for 2 
years, we could possibly get the $5 to §7 
billions about which I spoke. And each 
member of these pressure groups would have 
& possible reward in Heaven and a positive 
reward in this life of reduced taxes. 

One of the national problems Is the growth 
of bureaucracy. Some of the gigantic ex- 
pansion: from 600,000 to 2,400,000 civilians in 
Government during the past 20 years, is due 
to the necessities of defense, some to the 
necessity of collecting Immense taxes, and 
so on. But some of it is due to just the 
sheer exfollation of emplre which is a step 
to personal greatness. The Commission will 
be pointing a finger when we get further 
along with our work. 

No doubt. life was simple about 160 years 
ago when our Government was getting under 
way. At that time there was less than 1 
Federal ciyil employee to 1,400 people. To- 
day there is 1 Federal civil employee to about 
every 70 persons in the population. If this 
trend keeps up, there will be more chiefs 
than Indians. 

The people in this city are greatly inter- 
ested in the civil service. It is the greatest 
industry in the town. I may say at once 
that all my public life I have supported the 
idea of a professional, nonpolitical, protected 
and pensioned body of skilled civil servants. 
I can claim some merit for legislation to that 
end. But any civil service to be efficient 
and to command public respect must be 
bullded upon competitive examination 
through the bipartisan Civil Service Com- 
mission, and promotion must be based on 
merit. But those principles have been badly 
messed up. x 

In the 20 years from 1932 to 1952, the 
Congress has enacted 72 laws exempting 
segments of the service from passing the 
civil service merit gate. Other entrances 
around the gate also have been discovered. 
How many got in without a pass, I do not 
know accurately, but the latest estimate I 
have heard is that the percentage who had 
passed through the merit gate had decreased 
from over 80 percent to about 60 percent. 
Some day I wil give you a more accurate 
figure. You have heard that term “blanket- 
ing in.“ That term also connotes “to cover 
up.” 

There is a bothersome problem that in- 
volves about 3,000 to 4,000 Federal employees 
out of this 2,400,000. They are those occupy- 
ing policymaking or confidential positions, 
Our system of Government revolves around 
the two major party system, When a party 
is newly elected to Government, it comes in 
with a mandate from the people to carry 
out certain policies. It is of vital national 
importance that the policymaking employees 
shall believe-in and give zeal to the con- 
summation of those policies. That is im- 
portant to both political parties. There are 
roadblocks in the way. 

I have received a deluge of communica- 
tions on how to make the Government more 
eMicient. Many of them are wise and help- 
ful. Some of them come from those who 
believe they are efficiency experts. They 
sometimes remind me of an efficiency expert 
who was sent from New York to improve 
the methods of a western industrial opera- 
tion in the middle of a snowy winter. An 
old Irish driver and his sleigh were sent to 
fetch the newcomer at the depot. ‘The Irish- 
man started to tuck the buffalo robe about 
the efficiency expert when his passenger 
reprimanded him for putting the hair side 
of the robe on the outside. The expert 
insisted that the leather side should be on 
the outside as that would be more efficient 
in keeping out the cold. As they rode along, 
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the driver kept chuckling. Finally the ef- 
ficiency expert could stand it no longer an 
asked the Irishman what he was amused at- 
The Irishman replied: “Oh nothing, Mister, 
I was just wondering why somebody did not 
tell that to them buffaloes." 


Tariff On Wool 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. LESTER C. HUNT 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 11, 1954 


Mr. HUNT. Mr. President, pursuant 
to the permission granted me early 
the session today, I present for publica 
tion in the Appendix of the Recorp an 
editorial entitled The Next Move on 
Wool,” published in the Journal of Com” 
merce of March 9, 1954. 

The editorial is as follows: 

‘Tre Next Move on Woon 


The President's rejection of Tariff Com” 
mission proposals to impose an additions) 
10-cent levy on every pound of imported ra 
wool was not announced by the White Hous 
but by Secretary Dulles, who merely touched 
upon it in the course of a long speech 
Caracas. Consequently, no complete exp! 
nation of this decision has yet been made 
through official channels. 

Nevertheless, the President had good rea“ 
son for what he did. 

This is not to say domestic wool produ! 
ers have found the sledding easy. Nor shouid 
anyone blame them too much for graspins 
at any straw that seems to hold some prom 
ise of alleviating their difficulties, even 
only for a short time. 

The tariff is one of these. It 1s high BOW 
(25% cents per pound), but if it should po 
raised another 10 cents, imports would © 
further discouraged and the domestic s 
uct might be more widely marketed for 
limited period. 

But it is just as clear that the primst 
problem of domestic wool producers lies 
in the tariff, but in the stiff competitiO” 
thelr products have been getting from syn 
thetic fibers. 

If domestic production declined last Vet 
50 did imports, especially during the jt- 
half. Both declined because the market 
self declined. 

So, while it may be true that higher 4 
port duties would keep more foreign it 
fibers out of the United States market. 
is not necessarily true that they would 17 
tain domestic sales of apparel wool over py 
considerable period. On the contrary: vy 
driving wool prices higher, they would 91 
ald and abet the onward march of synthet! 
a the expense of wool. š 

The alternative proposed by the — 
istration is a Government subsidy to n 
growers covering the difference betws. 
parity and the going price. It would be 3. 
nanced. by 70 percent of the revenues red 
lected in the form of duties on imp? 
wool. D 

This plan (like the Brannan plan, to nnd 
it has been compared) is limited to wool. 4. 
appears to have one advantage, at least- pot 
would extend ald in a form which would 1 
simultaneously drive up prices. Thun 
would give producers some scope for 
neuver against competing synthetics. uld 

By normal standards the subsidy ab at 
be considered à last resort as an ins ere 
of Government economic policy. Yet 117. 
are cases, of course, in which it is n 
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Shipping is one, for ships and shipyards 
are required in the interests of national de- 
Tense. A fairly compelling case can also be 
Made out for wool. It is a special case in 
the agricultural field, and perhaps special 
treatment can be justified. 

However, far too little is yet known about 
how this program would work, even though 
it has already been approved by the Senate 
Agriculture Committee. 

It involves, for example, an open-end sub- 
tidy, since no one seems to know what it 
Would cost—and if domestic production goes 
Up while consumption drops, it might cost 
& very great deal indeed. Moreover, the pro- 
Posed financing methods offer a doubtful 
Precedent. If revenues from wool duties are 
Used for subsidies, why should not duties 
on repairs to United States vessels abroad be 
sermarked for shipyard subsidies? And so 

n. 

For these reasons we are disturbed by 
reports that the House Agriculture Com- 
Mittee does not intend to report this pro- 

as a separate measure, but will incor- 
Porate it in the general farm bill—that is, as 
Dart of a package. 
Legislative processes being what they are, 
could mean that Congress may never 
Bet a chance to judge this measure on its 
Merits. It will be most difficult In any case 
to subject the broader problems raised by 
wool plan to the thoroughgoing study 
merit—not so long as they are com- 
Pressed into the larger bill by election-year 
es. 

We hope the committee will not follow this 
. If the legislative maneuver it has 
lndicated is familiar, it is none the more 
Palatable for it. 


We Have Means To Stop a Depression 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
N THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 11, 1954 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ry unanimous consent that there may 

inserted in the Appendix of the REC- 
kn an editorial entitled We Have Means 
To Stop a Depression,” from the Satur- 
day Evening Post of March 13, 1954. The 
*ditorial was written by the distinguished 
Senator from Ilinois [Mr. Dovcuas). 


There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
follows: 
We Have Means To STOP A DEPRESSION 
Paci. H. Dovc.as, United States Senator 
from Illinois) 
oy (Furron g Nor Senator Doveras, author 
the book Controlling Depressions (Norton) 
‘ng Past president of the American Economic 
Astoctation, is a key Democrat on congres- 
ena committees dealing with the national 
nomy.) 
yare we headed for another depression? 
ust we worry about the possibility of an- 
ner period of economic stagnation with all 
8 loss of markets, and hu- 
W, suffering? The answer is a flat “No.” 
big ure a different nation and a different peo- 
ty, Tom what we were back in 1929 when 
Great depression began. 
mart the biggest mistake we could possibly 
tee is to sit back with the comfortable 
very ne that everything is nice and rosy. The 
pl Apres that we won't is what gives me the 
ay dence to predict that we will not have 
Y such depression as we had in the early 
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thirties. That plus a lot of antidepression 
safeguards now in operation and a hard- 
headed American citizenry. 

We have no reason to fear a cold, calcu- 
lating look at the present situation. We 
must be willing to do this, just as a patient 
must have an occasional medical checkup, 
and take care of minor ailments before they 
become a major illness. If we subject the 
United States to an economic diagnosis we 
shell find a few aches and pains. This does 
not mean that we must be worrisome hypo- 
chondriacs—only that we take what eco- 
nomic pains we have into account and treat 
them wisely instead of pretending they don't 
exist. 

So let's take a look, Unemployment and 
business failures are rising, Farm income 
and manufacturing are declining. Steel 
production and freight-car loadings, both 
barometers of business conditions, have 
fallen markedly. Mail-order sales have de- 
clined and prices in many lines have come 
down as competition intensifies. 

Reciting these facts will not cause people 
to run to cover, hoard their money, and 
cause a depression. What will give them 
confidence is an American alert to the shift- 
ing winds and ready to act if conditions 
continue to worsen. 

We are in a period of “readjustment,” 
“recession,” or whatever you want to call 
it. But total production, employment, and 
income are still high. More than that, we 
have a lot of safety nets scattered about. 
No one can underestimate the damage to a 
man’s morale which is caused by losing his 
job, but nowadays he has unemployment 
compensation to help him until he can find 
another job. The aged person out of work 
can usually fall back on social security or 
some other kind of pension. Other workers 
are protected by minimum-wage laws. The 
amount of the farmer's income in relation 
to the prices he pays is at the lowest point 
in 12 years, but farm price supports will 
not let the bottom drop out of his market. 
And the businessman knows that these safe- 
guards help to maintain purchasing power 
to buy his goods or services, 

Government guaranties let us put money 
in the banks or savings and loans without 
fear of arun. We have laws curbing specu- 
lation in the stock market and outlawing 
fraudulent stocks. Home mortgages no 
longer come due all at once, being paid off 
monthly. Borrowing money can be made 
easier by use of credit policies regulated by 
the Federal Reserve Board. Reciprocal- 
trade agreements keep our foreign markets 
open. 

We had practically none of these safe- 
guards in 1929. Still, prosperity, like peace, 
cannot be taken for granted. We need to 
watch our various aches and pains as they 
develop and deal with them as necessary. 
We may be protected against another de- 
pressing debacle like the one that afflicted 
us in the early thirties, but If we let these 
maladjustments multiply, we could get our- 
selves into a really serious situation. 

What should we do now—and what should 
we do if our economy worsens? We have 
already permitted the excess-profits tax and 
some of the income-tax increases to lapse. 
We should also refuse to extend many of the 
increases in excise taxes on consumer goods, 
These reductions, combined with loosening 
up on income-tax deductions, should help to 
keep up purchasing power and hence con- 
sumption, employment, and income. 

We should permit at least a limited expan- 
sion of needed public works and encourage 
construction. Here we could do more to 
clear the slums and rehouse low-income 
groups. Our home-loan programs should 
encourage the building of well-planned 
dwellings for persons with moderate in- 
comes, We need new hospitals and school 
buildings and better highways. 
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This does not mean we should build every 
local “pork barrel” project suggested. Pub- 
lic works should be designed to contribute 
a maximum of wealth and well-being. Nor 
does it mean that we should jump immedi- 
ately into a massive, multi-billion-dollar 
construction program. That should come 
only if the situation becomes very grave in- 
deed. But we ought to have a shelf of public 
works ready to move if such a condition 
should arise. 

What happens to the budget if we get into 
such a program? I have always fought for 
strict economy in Government. AmiI now 
departing from this principle? I don't 
think so. I still refuse to concede that waste 
in Government helps anybody, that “pork 
barrel” projects help the Nation, or that 
huge subsidies to a favored few are n 
to the national economy. We should make 
drastic cuts in these areas, so that wise tax 
reductions and some worthwhile public 
works can get under way. 

In a period of full employment the Gov- 
ernment budget should be balanced and, 
indeed, preferably show a surplus. But when 
unemployment is high and business is con- 
tracting, it is proper for the Government to 
act to help make good the shrinkage in pri- 
vate purchasing power. I am therefore will- 
ing to run a large budgetary deficit if our 
economy gets into really bad shape. But if 
we keep our eyes and ears open and act as 
conditions warrant, there should be no need 
for such drastic policies. 


Immigration of Refugees 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 11, 1954 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, last 
Sunday Hon. Philip B. Perlman, former 
Solicitor General of the United States, 
and Chairman of the President’s Com- 
mission on Immigration, delivered an 
address at the 50th anniversary meeting 
of the Hebrew Immigrant Aid Society of 
Baltimore. The address dealt with the 
subject of immigration, with special ref- 
erence to the Refugee Relief Act of 1953. 

The occasion was an important one 
for this fine organization, marking 50 
years of humanitarian service by HIAS 
in the city of Baltimore. This particular 
chapter of HIAS is one of the outstand- 
ing branches of this great organization, 

I ask unanimous consent that the re- 
marks by this distinguished and out- 
standing citizen be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Won WE SHALL WELCOME 
(Address by Philip B. Perlman, former So- 
licitor General of the United States, and 

Chairman of President Truman's Commis- 

gion on Immigration and Naturalization, 

before HIAS—Hebrew Immigrant Aid So- 
ciety—on the occasion of the celebration 
of its golden jubilee, at the Alcazar, 

Cathedral and Madison Streets, Baltimore, 

Md., March 7, 1954) 

You have conferred an unusually high 
honor and a great privilege upon me by in- 
viting me to be with you tonight in celebra- 
tion of your golden jubilee—the 50th anni- 
versary of the founding of what is now 
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known as the Hebrew Immigrant Aid So- 
clety, Baltimore, Md., a constituent of the 
Jewish Welfare Fund of Baltimore, and a 
member of the family of immigrant aid or- 

tions, with national and international 
headquarters in New York, branches in six 
major cities in this country, and offices in 
important key places throughout the world. 
You followed the parent society in New 
York by 20 years, so that your immediate 
ancestor has reached the ripe age of three 
score and ten, once considered as venerable 
for human beings but now, thanks to the 
advances made by science, but the beginning 
of a period of usefulness, enriched by experi- 
ence and knowledge. As for the Baltimore 
society, at the age of a mere 50 years—a 
half century—it is still in the full fush of 
strength and youth. Its enthusiasm for 
achievement is guided and tempered by what 
it has been able to do and by what it has 
learned during the most tempestuous period 
in the history of mankind—a period of stress 
and strife, a period of global wars, of the 
wholesale destruction of people and prop- 
erty, the ruination of nations and empires. 
It is a period during which there have been 
resettlements of vast populations, some to 
displace those expelled from their ancestral 
homes, others fleeing from threatened im- 
prisonment, starvation, and death at the 
hands of ruthless dictators, and still others 
who are the survivors of those who risked 
their lives to escape from the horrors, the 
miseries, and terrors of life behind the Iron 
Curtain, 

Ancient prejudices between the races, the 
predeliction of the strong to oppress the 
weak, the evils that flow from ignorance 
and from groundless fears, have all contrib- 
uted through the ages to produce refugees 
seeking safety, peace and freedom, and the 
opportunity to pursue happiness. Until re- 
cent times the spectacle of the expulsion 
of large groups from lands in which they 
had lived for many generations was fairly 
rare in the world's history. We Jews have 
been the victims of mass persecution from 
time to time beginning, at the early dawn 
of civilization, with the escape of Moses and 
his people from Egypt, the land of the 
Pharaohs. A few short years ago, however, 
the Nazis expelled others from large terri- 
tories, and then were expelled themselves, 
and Poles and Italians and others have been 
pushed one way and then another as the 
tides of wars rose and fell, and the com- 
mands of conquerors were enforced. We 
have had refugees and we have had expellees, 
but today, as for years past, the highways 
and byways of Europe and parts of the Mid- 
die East and Asia and Africa witness the suf- 
ferings of tens, even hundreds, of thousands 
of refugees, expellees, and escapees—three 
groups of human beings starved and robbed 
and set adrift to mark ruthless lust for 
power, living proof of man’s cruelty to man, 

Your organization—HIAS—ts one of those 
great organizations which has never faltered 
nor lost hope in the presence of the man- 
made disasters which have been sweeping 
the world. As millions have suffered and 
died in and out of concentration camps, 
unable to continue the struggle for exist- 
ence in strange lands and among strange 
people, you found, In the midst of over- 
whelming calamity, more and more opportu- 
nity to rescue your fellow man from utter 
destruction, to rehabilitate him, in Biblical 
language to “restoreth his soul,” to make 
friends for and with him, to give him back 
his dignity and enable him to enjoy the 
blessings of freedom. 

As the great Senator from New York, the 
Honorable HERBERT H. LEHMAN, said a few 
weeks ago at the annual meeting of HIAS 
in New York, “any tribute pales besides the 
record of achievement—the actual deeds of 
HIAS—through the years. Hundreds of 
thousands of American citizens, and their 
children, and their children's children, owe 
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their presence in America and their very 
lives to HIAS and its great works.” 

HIAS has concerned itself with the needs 
of the immigrant—to help him to come here 
and to assist him to be a credit to himself 
and to the land which gives him shelter. 
HIAS works to preserve the American tradi- 
tion of hospitality and welcome to the im- 
migrant—the tradition so beautifully ex- 
pressed by George Washington in 1783 when 
he said: “The bosom of America is open to 
receive not only the opulent and respectable 
stranger, but the oppressed and persecuted 
of all nations and religions, whom we shall 
welcome to a participation of all our rights 
and privileges, if by decency and propriety 
of conduct they appear to merit the enjoy- 
ment.“ 

No words of mine can express adequately 
the sense of satisfaction, of pride, which 
every good American, irrespective of race or 
creed, must feel when he studies the record 
of achievement made by the national organ- 
ization of HIAS during the past 70 years, 
together and in cooperation with other or- 
ganizations engaged in the same endeavor 
on behalf of the immigrant, the alien, and 
the friendless of the Jewish faith and of all 
other faiths; for, as Senator LEHMAN has 
said, “You and the other organizations—sec- 
tarian and nonsectarian—which are occupied 
with this mission truly represent the flower- 
ing of the best and finest spirit of America.“ 

It is, therefore, with a deep sense of per- 
sonal pride that I can say truthfully that 
HIAS of Baltimore City has kept pace with 
its affiliated organizations in other parts of 
America and, above all, with its parent or- 
ganization wherever it functions all over the 
globe. You have met every emergency and 
every test put to you, and you have done 
your work with the enthusiasm, the warm- 
hearted energy, and the unfailing integrity 
that have made the record of HIAS of Balti- 
more City unsurpassed anywhere. I did not 
come here to pay you tribute, or to try to 
heap praise on your officers and members 
for the splendid contribution you have made 
to the welfare of our community and our 
Nation; I came here to thank you, to express 
my gratitude to you for the brilliant page 
you have written in the history of my native 
city. 

The immediate future holds still greater 
opportunities for you, and I know you will 
take full advantage of them. The impend- 
ing consolidation of HIAS—the Hebrew 
Sheltering and Immigrant Aid Society— 
with USNA—the United Service for New 
Americans—under the name of the United 
HIAS Service, with plans to assume the re- 
sponsibilities of the joint distribution com- 
mittee in the field of migration, will open 
new avenues for service in behalf of immi- 
grants, of aliens, and of friendliness, here and 
abroad. This coordination of effort, and 
combination of resources, is certain to pro- 
duce plans and programs of still greater 
permanent value than anything achieved 
in the past. The merger comes at a critical 
point, and should add needed strength to 
the struggle for reform in our country's 
immigration policles—a struggle which is 
just beginning to materialize, 

During the past 20 or 30 years, the pendu- 
lum has been swinging backward. The 
American tradition of hospitality and wel- 
come has been violated, and in its place 
there has been substituted an attitude of 
hostility, of unjustified fear and prejudice, 
and the imposition of discriminations and 
prejudices that make a hollow mockery of 
the policy laid down by George Washington 
and followed so fruitfully for many genera- 
tions, The McCarran-Walter Act, the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act of 1952, passed 
by Congress over President Truman's veto, 
embodies a complete reversal of the policies 
that contributed so greatly to the growth of 
this Nation from a few communities on the 
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Atlantic seaboard to the great Nation that 
stretches from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 
from the Great Lakes to the Gulf of Mexic? 
together with Alaska and Hawail, and other 
ions and interests overseas; that t 
a population of more than 160 millions; ms 
has in strength and wealth until ! 
Sil siete the highest standard of uving 
ever enjoyed by any nation in all historii 
and that is recognized as the leader of a 
free peoples to meet the challenge and 
ace of the Communist powers behind act 
Iron Curtain. The McCarran-Walter 
must go. It never should have been passed, 
and never would have been passed if the 
had been the time and the means to educgte 
the people to many iniquities and hardsh 
and miseries it was certain to impose upon 
helpless people. nt 
But of still greater interest at the pres® of 
time is the so-called Refugee Relief Act 
1953, This measure, draped in the false d 
ments of humanity, generosity, kindness, foo 
brotherly love, is in reality the perpetr® 
of an outrageous fraud on the American FY q, 
ple. It was enacted into law on Augus 
1953, and during the following month I mad 
an address on the subject here in Baltimory 
City, in the course of which I said (and 
am quoting from that address): u 
“The Refugee Relief Act of 1953, despig 
the benefits it will confer on some people ns 
need of assistance, is in many respects ye 
most discriminatory, the most restrict, 
and generally the worst piece of legisla®’ ot 
on the subject ever enacted in the his 4 
this Nation. Under the guise of extending y 
helping hand to the victims of war and act 
aftermath of wars, the Emergency Rellef . 
of 1953 gives full play to outrageous and «a 
defensible prejudices, detrimental to oul ort 
of life at home, and destructive of our one 
abroad to provide leadership for the free 
ples of the world in the quest for peace - 
security, So far from attempting to © les 
nate or minimize any ot the unworthy sey 
tures of the McCarran-Walter Act, the # ipe 
gee Rellef Act of 1953 expressly adopts ine 
discriminations and the other abuses of pew 
McCarran-Walter Act, and then adds ‘ine 
ones, so drastic in scope as to des' of 
hopes of many who have been dreaming 
a safe haven in the United States. pe 
“President Eisenhower must know that sed 
emergency immigration legislation prop in 
by him, although inadequate and weak 
many respects, was so mangled in the ons 
and in the Senate, and finally in the Con 
ference committee of both Houses of s! 
gress, as to bear little resemblance to gent 
he thought was advisable, The Presti gut 
asked for emergency legislation to 0⁰⁰ 
within a period of 2 years a total of 240% 
refugees, expellees, and escapees,- 2 
ford essential relief from surplus popand 
tlon problems in Europe (Italy, Holland ge 
Greece). This meant additional immune 
tion at the rate of 120,000 annually 10 igs 
2-year period. The program was to "A py 
ried out by an administrator appoint®" „ot 
the President. As finally: passed, the, 
reduced the number from 240,000 to 200 he 
(not including 5,000 aliens already ine 
United States as nonimmigrants, and “se? 
status is to be adjusted). At the same ex- 
the 2-year period for admissions wat pab 
tended to about 314 years. This means © yet 
during the life of the program, the nu an- 
authorized Is at the rate of about 58. al rote 
nunlly, or less than one-half the annu 
proposed by the President. zie- 
“It should be noted that under te p? 
Carran-Walter Act, provision is made Los nut 
issuance of about 154,000 visas annually ocr 
due to the national origins system of 00 of 
tion not more than approximately 72.0 nat 
73,000 are normally issued. This means the 
the additional number provided for VY gpf 
Refugee Act of 1953, described by Ser- 
Warkuns and others as a fine and ge 
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Measure by the United States, does not, by 
vide 2 even absorb the unused 
migration quota authorized ex- 
isting law.” S 3 A 
Rernat is what I sald about the so-called 
— Act of 1953 in September of that 
Hens On the day before I said that the Sun, 
tiel t- here in Baltimore, printed a long ar- 
ents by one of its Washington correspond- 
mua Robert W. Ruth, under an eight-column 
nine entitled “First Aliens To Be Ad- 
ber d Under New Law in October or Novem- 
With The article contained an interview 
the R. W. Scott McLeod, Administrator of 
ang State Department’s Bureau of Security 
be po Onswlar Affairs, named by Congress to 
Mr n charge of the refugee relief program. 
` McLeod is the same official recently eriti- 
= for making a tour to deliver political 
mit N for the Republican National Com- 
of Ee is also the official recently relieved 
Stao ponsibility for personnel matters in the 
thort Department, but he still retains his au- 
tular? Over security matters and over con- 
the affairs, including the administration of 
Ar Auger relief program. 
tayin, McLeod was reported in the Sun as 
pas "We are certain that by next spring 
tan il be rolling ahead full steam.“ In the 
of Rae 8 issue of Rescue, the publication 
Mr He there is a group picture including 
in . and a statement by Mr. McLeod 
de ich he said: “The first few months will 
Vun aired for administrative preparations. 
Rent dure now about complete, I am con- 
that we will start the issuance of visas 
Se ember, and by early spring we should 
daa Dg ahead at a very fast pace.” The 
dicte e Of Visas did not, as originally pre- 


% far Start in October or November, or even, 
7. 8 know. in December. Today, March 
late exactly 7 months since the act went 


eee on August 7, 1953. 
com I am going to tell you what has been 
1 Plished under the Refugee Relief Act 
Re and under the administration of 
8 - W. Scott McLeod. As of last week 
isas for the admission of 6 persons had 
I have ed. Exactly six, a mere half dozen. 
been told that one more had been is- 
9 & total of seven, but I haven't 
© time to verify the additional one, 
Pi you the details I learned about 
* ps Two of the six were orphans, for 
8 op t CA provisions were made in section 
recti e Refugee Relief Act of 1953. That 
nan contemplated the admission of 4,000 
fiting who qualify under the special con- 
Timon laid down in the act, and it has taken 
Thatos to admit exactly two such orphans. 
bare leaves four adults (possibly five) who 
er n admitted under the provisions of 
a refugee relief act. Three of these 
Tam ans, and one is a Greek, and all four, 
mies dold. were admitted under special prior- 
the Provided for in section 12 of the act. So 
2 total to date of the results (maybe 
font is the admission of two orphans 
Outage applicants with special priorities.” 
© of these nobody has been admitted 
the provisions of this act. The 
Mang the expellees and the escapees who 
Neaptan. to survive—as others died or were 
Gee: ed to be tortured or perhaps put 
Curta the dash from behind the Iron 
the Reri are largely where they were when 
Ugee Relief Act of 1953 went into ef- 
har ut August, except such of them as may 
the a have been removed elsewhere in 
e. 
the provisions of the Refugee Relief 
were unworkable was apparent 
thats who took the trouble to read it, 
is the reason I said last September, 
here tonight, that that act is 
of legislation ever enacted 
of this Nation. It is more 
an On the American people. It 
lan Mult to the intelligence of the Amer- 
Co lasting blot on the record of 
responsible for its passage. I 


am 
i te pen that steps are underway to change 


tions or the forms required to be 
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submitted, and also that bills are pending 
to amend the law itself. The situation re- 
quires leadership, and leadership from the 
White House, from which the legislation 
came in the first place, but so far there have 
been no evidence of leadership, and but little 
evidence of even mild interest in the delays 
and failures of the entire program. 

Spring, when the program was to be roll- 
ing ahead full steam, or rolling ahead at a 
very fast pace—take your choice of the Ad- 
ministrator’s statements—is just around the 
corner. The Administrator, who can take 
time off to make political speeches, lacks 
the time or perhaps the ability—again take 
your choice—to get the program underway 
at all. It is high time, I submit, that all in- 
terested organizations, including HIAS, take 
off their gloves and fight for the rescue, the 
salvation, of the unfortunate human beings 
the program was designed to help. If we 
remain silent, if we remain inactive any 
longer we shall begin to share the guilt with 
those who are failing to execute the law. 
We can no longer do anything much about 
the discriminatory provisions of the Refugee 
Relief Act of 1953, unless Congress acts to 
eliminate or modify the racist features of 
the law, but we can, we must, insist that 
anyone who can qualify should be admitted, 
and admitted without further delays. 

And now I return to a consideration of the 
status of the McCarran-Walter Act. You are 
familiar with the fact that President Tru- 
man, soon after the passage of the act over 
his veto, appointed a Commission on Immi- 
gration and Naturalization, of which I had 
the honor to be Chairman, to study the sub- 
ject and make a-report, We completed our 
task on January 1, 1953, and our report, which 
was entitled “Whom We Shall Welcome,” has 
been the basis for drafts of an entirely new 
code of immigration and citizenship laws. 
The work on the new code was done by a 
voluntary group of lawyers, college profes- 
sors, and experts on immigration and natu- 
ralization laws. It took about 8 months of 
intensive effort, under the general supervi- 
sion of Senator LEHMAN, and under imme- 
diate guidance of Julius C. C. Edelstein, Sen- 
ator LEHMAN’s administrative assistant. The 
completed hill was introduced at the end of 
the Ist session of the 83d Congress. It was 
referred to committee, and there it stays, held 
prisoner by a hostile Congress, and unmen- 
tioned, if not entirely forgotten, by the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

When he was a candidate for office, Presl- 
dent Eisenhower pledged himself to bring 
about a revision of the McCarran-Walter Act. 
He has done practically nothing to fulfill his 
pledge. He asked the Ist session of the 83d 
Congress to consider specific complaints he 
had received. Congress, of course, did noth- 
ing. President Eisenhower's second state of 
the Union message failed even to mention the 
subject. So far this session the President 
has neither submitted any legislation or in- 
dicated any interest in the subject. Mean- 
while our immigration laws are based on the 
national-origin systems of admission, dis- 
crimination on account of race and creed and 
color. No other free nation on earth writes 
such discriminations Into its laws, and no 
other free nation has such a long list of statu- 
tory restrictions, the rotten fruit of unworthy 
suspicions, fears, and prejudices. The natu- 
ralized citizen is now a second-class citizen, 
for he is subject to restrictions from which 
the native citizens is exempt. Restrictions 
against visitors and temporary residents have 
created friction with the citizens and govern- 
ments of other lands, and we have succeeded 
in irritating and offending our friends, and 
creating hostility. Meanwhile, we have de- 
stroyed homes, broken up families, and ad- 
ministered exclusion and deportation provi- 
sions without regard to mitigating factors, 
and with little regard for the human beings 
who may be unjustly treated. But this is 
hardly the place to detail the reasons why 
the McCarran-Walter Act does not belong on 
the statute books of the United States. What 
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is needed now is a campaign of education, 
to alert the people to the vital necessity of a 
complete revision of the code of immigration 
and nationality laws—the kind of a code that 
is already drafted and awaits action by Con- 
gress. What is needed is a demand through- 
out the country that the President keep his 
pledge to work for a revision of the McCar- 
ran-Walter Act. We must not let him forget 
his promises. We must insist that he keep 
his promises to the people, 

We have strayed from the straight path of 
kindness, of generosity, of hospitality for the 
innocent victims in the human struggle for 
existence. 

The way back to the real American tradi- 
tion is long and difficult. But the people, 
when they understand, are quick toact. The 
cause is just and right, and it shall prevail. 
HIAS will play ita full part in helping to 
speed the dawning of a happier day. 


Goofy Gossip 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. DAWSON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 11, 1954 


Mr. DAWSON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
every so often I get tired of the porten- 
tous proscriptions of our top journalistic 

_pundits, and when this happens I often 
seek peace and solace in the writings of 
my good friend B. M. (Andy) Anderson 
whose column Goofy Gossip appears in 
the Layton Journal. 


Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
would like to insert into the RECORD 
Andy's recent column on gloom spread- 
ers: 

_ Goory Gossip 

As we think so do we do. As we do and 
‘think so does the Nation. Right now Ameri- 
ca is a confused mixture of prosperity and 
pessimism. Why the pessimism? Ever since 
World War II we have had blues singers tell- 
ing us the ship of state is headed for dis- 
aster. The gloom glowers have continually 
been predicting hard times ahead. 

Let's look at some facts and figures. At 
the end of World War II the pessimists pre- 
dicted a wave of unemployment. Employ- 
ment mounted to the unbelievable high of 
63 millions and prosperity increased. 

Then came Korea and again the calamity 
howlers predicted disaster. Again our free 
enterprise system met the occasion with the 
production of all the articles of war and still 
Mr. and Mrs. John Public had not alone the 
necessities of life but also the luxuries and 
no one suffered. 

Then came the end of the Korea fighting 
and again calamity was predicted. So what 
happened? The Federal Reserve Board says 
production in 1953 was 8 percent above 1952 

-with 60 million people employed against a 
figure of only 54 million employed in 1945, 
when we had an all-out production for war, 

So what are Gloomy Gus and Calamity 
Jane going to clamor about now? We are 
going to have adjustments to make. We 
can't expect anything else. We have been 
living in a fool's paradise for a good num- 
ber of years and it may be a good thing to 
get back to earth and recognize that we cant 
spend ourselves into prosperity. Remember 
that safeguards and protection has been set 
up against an economic tailspin like we 
had in the 1930's. Again I say, as we think 
so do we do. Let's think right and put Old 
Man Gloom in the bag where he belongs. 

So long till next time. 
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Words of Wisdom From Some of America’s 
Greatest Clergymen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 11, 1954 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recor an article 
by Dr. George S. Reuter, Jr., a distin- 
guished member of the department of 
education of the Arkansas Agricultural 
and Mechanical College, at College 
Heights, Ark. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Worps or Wispom From SOME or AMERICA'S 
GREATEST CLERGYMEN 


(By Dr. George S. Reuter, Jr.) 


Dr. Billy Graham is rendering a great serv- 
ice to mankind in his present campaign in 
England. Senator Symivaron and Senator 
Bawoes have attended the services, and oth- 
ers will probably follow from official Wash- 
ington. 

The writer, an ordained Southern Baptist 
deacon since April 22, 1951, believes an ideal 
way to rejoice is to feast on words of wis- 
dom from some of America’s greatest clergy- 
men. 

The crimes of Julius and Ethel Rosenberg 
and Carl Austin Hall and Mrs. Bonine Brown 
Heady shocked the world. How could these 
people who had been law-abiding citizens 
for so long so err? They were executed for 
their crimes. The penalty was more severe 
than usual in American jurisprudence. Dr. 
Graham has said a Christian could not be a 
Communist, and Dr. J. Harold Smith has in- 
dicated it would appear extremely unlikely 
that Christians would commit adultery. 

Rather than dwell on such topics it is in 
keeping with our heritage to consider the 
good things of life. It might be Dr. Earl 
Harding at the First Baptist Church, of Jop- 
lin, Mo., preaching to his vast audience or 
over WMBH on such subjects as Trying to 
Limit God and Weapons for Spiritual Con- 
quest. f 

It might be Dr. R. Paul Caudill in his 
church, the First Baptist Church of Mem- 
phis, Tenn., preaching on the Birth of Jesus, 
or writing the Broadman Comments. With- 
in the same city, it might be Dr. Robert G. 
Lee at the Bellevue Baptist Church giving 
out the word concerning Christmas convic- 
tions, or Christmas comments. The word 
is going out over KWEM and WHBQ also, 
and the training union play They That Sit 
in Darkness reached others. 

It might be Dr. Worley Oscar Vaught, Jr., 
preaching at Little Rock, Ark., from his pul- 
pit at the Immanuel Baptist Church on I Am 
Ready. Rev. Sam Choy has also feasted on 
the word there. 

It might be Dr. J. Harold Smith in his pul- 
pit of the First Baptist Church, of Fort 
Smith, Ark., concerned about Some New 
Year Resolutions, with Dr. L. A. Watson, 
noted Baptist minister from Denver, Colo., 
in the audience, or Dr. Smith's television 
program over KFSA-TV. 

It might be Dr. J. D. Grey, as pastor of the 
First Baptist Church, of New Orleans, preach- 
ing on The Ideal Man, What God a 
or The Sin Problem. Here we find WSI 
and WJMR cooperating. 

It might be at Senator Huey P. Long's old 
church in the same city, the St. Charles 
Avenue Baptist Church, with Dr. J. Lyn Elder 
concerned with Entering 1954 With Christ. 
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The beauty of the new campus of New Or- 
leans Baptist Theological Seminary may win 
the hearts of many. 

So often we do not see great issues and 
great leaders along our path. It is possible 
that the Southern Baptist Convention might 
be permanently injured as a result of a su- 
perlor court decision affecting the North 
Rocky Mount Baptist Church, of Rocky 
Mount, N. C, but will that danger be seen 
in time? 

A true stone among the people in this area 
is Dr. John Leon Stone, chairman of the diyi- 
sion of social science at Arkansas A. & M. 
College. Although the writer is in a different 
area, the worth of Dr. Stone was noted on 
February 4, 1954, by a visiting educational 
consultant. Not only did this educational 
statesman hold the attention of the faculty, 
the student body, and the visitors, but the 
guest took time from his prepared address to 
make references to Dr. Stone's devotional. 

Dr. Stone, who was born at Greensburg, 
La., is married to the former Miss Martha 
Vera Jones, of Arcadia, La., and they have one 
son, John Leon Jr. Dr. Stone's dissertation, 
Jesus Christ in Relation to the Mosaic Law, 
has received favorable notice. He is also au- 
thor of Plato and His Educational Ideas, 

Mrs. Clyde E. Beach passed away on Janu- 
ary 8, 1954, and Dr. J. O. Wiliams also went 
to his reward, yet a weary world can have a 
degree of peace by recognizing a true stone. 


High Wages or High Tariffs? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 9, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. Speak- 
er, under unanimous consent, I include 
the following editorial from the Train- 
man News, official publication of the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen: 

Hich WaGes on Hron Tantra? 


Two things impress us about those who 
appeal for high tariffs and want to repeal the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act of 1934. 
One, they make their appeal in the name 
of protecting American wage standards. 
Two, they are noted for doing everything pos- 
sible to keep wages low while keeping tariffs 
high. 

Are high-wage industries those enjoying 
high tariffs? Decidedly not. The low-tariff 
industries, such as steel and automobiles, 
have highest wages. 

Those interests demanding high tariffs are 
the same interests who move from high-wage 
to low-wage areas in America—textile indus- 
tries, hatters, and the like. We recently re- 
ceived a communication from one of these 
come-and-go-letterhead groups styling itself 
the Nationwide Committee of Industry, Ag- 
riculture, and Labor on Export-Import Policy. 
For obvious reasons it does not reveal the 
true nature or extent of either its agricul- 
ture or labor support, if any. It complains 
that competition by low-wage nations has 
the effect of destroying some of our old and 
substantial industries, disrupting our econo- 
my, and beating down the hard-won Ameri- 
can standard of living. 

The same groups in the United States who 
complain of competition from low-wage na- 
tions also do their best to destroy every ef- 
fort to raise wage standards in other nations. 
The International Labor Office, a U. N. tech- 
nical agency, is striving to raise living stand- 
ards in all nations, but the high-tariff boys 
in the United States are among those who 
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consider ILO socialistic and a threat to of 
free economy. 

These selfish groups are easily understand’ 
able. They have such a long record of fight, 
ing unions and every effort to improve li 
standards, of fighting efforts to elimins® 
from both domestic and international trag, 
the monopoly, cartel, tariff, and other natio® 
alistic restrictions, that they instinctively OP? 
pose all realistic efforts to improve Living 
standards. And let it not be forgotten the. 
nothing depresses living standards like ip? 
pediments to the free flow of commerce~ 
nothing generates jobs and raises living 
standards like free and abundant exchange 
of goods, yp 
* ‘This should be the goal of all nations, wit) 
such protections as may be necessary for as? 
own national security and for the welf 
of their own citizens who may be tempo 
rarily dislocated as a result of allowing on 
most productive and efficient to prevail 111 
world markets, Farmers and indus 
workers of every nation will find their ov. 
long-time economic interests are best ser * 
by the maximum possible of free trade w! 
in and among nations. 10 

The welfare of those who are directly a] 
jured by imports is important, but so 1 ai 
welfare of many times their number who ao 
rectly and indirectly depend on imports 
exports for thelr living. 


Lawrence, Mass. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIV™ 
Thursday, March 11, 1954 a 


Mr. LANE. Mr, Speaker, under 1e% 
to extend my remarks in the Recon, 
wish to include a very interesting le 100. 
I received from Mr. Arthur W. Birrer 
director of the Greater Lawrence C10 
Textile Workers’ Union of America, 
of Lawrence, Mass. w 

I know of no one in the Greater Lap 
rence area who is more familiar mmis 
and possessed of the facts concé gt 
the depression in the textile ind 
in Greater Lawrence. 

Mr. Brown for the past few years By 
worked honestly and zealously not “ye 
in his home city of Lawrence but in 0 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
here in Washington, D. C., to seck 1 
ance and support to relieve the te” ig 
depression. He has given not only 

but days and months of his tim ing 
his effort in searching for and o tho! 
for employment for those persons in and 
distressed area. I compliment bindi 
congratulate him on his outs assi 
leadership in that direction, 
him that I support his views in his 
to me, and that I too will contin 
efforts in the future as I have in th 
hopeful to find some avenue of re 
those unfortunate persons. 

The letter follows: 

Greater LAWRENCE JOINT BOARD, 

Texte Workers Unton or AMERICA 964, 
Lawrence, Mass., March 8+ 
F LANK, 
ouse ce Bu ng, 

N D. C. pro% 
Concressman Lane: For ®P pe” 

mately 3 years the Lawrence ares DM gs 
designated by the Federal Govern men, pow 

distress area, This designation, as 
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is 
emp iermined by the number of workers un- 
ke d in relation to the number ot 
Peders in the available working force, The 
here Government has felt that where 
tore than 6 percent of the available work 
area F unemployed in a given area, that 
show in distress and needs help. Statistics 
able Ae well over 20 percent of the avail- 
N Ork force in this area is unemployed. 
diets, Community likes to have the tag of 
would area placed on it, but I think we 
face i be less than realistic if we did not 
means to it and attempt every possible 
mon k to correct the situation. It is com- 
textil ow edge that in 1949 there were 28,000 
less 1, lobe in Lawrence and today there are 
not 2 5.000. The loss of these jobs is 
aue in to removal to other areas, but is 
liqui ane main to mill closings and outright 
tions with utter disregard of the con- 
Who meet to the thousands of employees 
to th ave given the best years of their lives 
Dect th companies. It is impossible to ex- 
ing ee enough small employers employ- 
Roing average of 100 persons apiece are 
laudas fill the void which is left by the 
ation of these textile grants. 
Lawes” Electric started a pilot plant in 
thet, ce over a year ago and as a result of 
ot buya rience are now in the process 
North ding a multimillion dollar plant in 
Mate} Andover, which will employ approxi- 
Prope. 3,000 workers. I believe that with 
Washin help from the administration in 
Panies Ston other nationally known com- 
tric oe as General Motors, General Elec- 
locate 1,7; S. Steel might be persuaded to 
I n Greater Lawrence. 
comb gest that a dual purpose could be 
Would plished if the Federal Government 
Progra mediately institute a Federal works 
Skin}. m im this area to train people in new 
Ploymen’ to extend to these people unem- 
Nt benefits and to continue such a 
have until such time as these people 
become trained and relocated in new 
the etree that you bring this matter 
Tor Action mtion of the Congress and press 
Yours very truly, . 
ARTHUR W. Brown, 
Director, Greater Lawrence Area. 


The Burgess Boner 
SPEECH 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
* nN HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 10, 1954 


due PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, immedi- 
took 9 the present administration 
tion th ce, they quickly put into opera- 
tere hard money, high interest policy. 
Ot 1 pe rates were raised three-fourths 
long. Teent by the issuance and sale of 
Cent im Government bonds at 3 ½ per- 
date of of the previous long-term 
Policy 2 2 Percent. This was setting the 
on Gort an increase in interest rates 
Dut ind ernment securities which when 
Mean ~ Efect on the entire debt, would 
tarpape 82 billion a year increase to the 
Dremi zS. This issue is now selling at a 
Capita] n of more than $9 on $100, or a 
totuna Eain of $100 million for those 
bonde. te enough to have obtained the 
bone, It is referred to as the Burgess 


Dr Burgess 
i is now pushing a policy of 
lation by extending the maturity of 
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the national debt at the very worst time 
possible to do so. There is only one good 
reason to lengthen the maturity of na- 
tlonal debt at a time like this and that 
is to increase interest payments to banks 
and other lenders, and to give 3 few 
people in the Treasury, Department, 
handling the national debt, more leisure 
time and fewer problems. It will result 
in higher cost to the taxpayers for 
decades to come. 
LESSONS OF HARD MONEY 


First. It was not difficult to restrict 
business by tight-money measures, but 
once business had been restricted it is 
proving difficult to expand it by easy 
money. It is easy to pull on a string, 
but difficult to push a string. 

Second. In curbing the boom the ad- 
ministration substituted neither price 
stability nor economic stability but pro- 
duced a recession instead. 

Third. Hard money was intended only 
to clip the wings of the “goose that lays 
the golden eggs“ but if the Democrats 
had not been effective in opposing this 
policy they would have killed the bird 
instead. -z 

PROSPERITY FROM THE TOP DOWN—TRICKLE 

DOWN ECONOMICS 

The present administration policy of 
trying to spread prosperity by helping a 
few wealthy individuals who would not 
use their increased wealth to buy goods 
or services, is like the cattleman trying 
to fatten his herd by feeding the bull. 

Our productive capacity is sufficient 
now. Our present problem is consump- 
tion of the production. Automobile 
plants are capable of turning out 8 mil- 
lion cars this year, but only 5 million cars 
are likely to be produced. Steel com- 
panies capable of operating at 109 per 
cent of theoretical capacity are produc- 
ing at the rate of 72 percent. There are 
two essentials for an economy operated 
in the interest of the general welfare of 
the people. They are: first, maximum 
production; and second maximum pur- 
chasing power. 

But production and purchasing power 
cannot be maintained unless production 
is consumed. This makes it necessary 
that our purchasing power be spread 
were it will do the most good. 

There is no urgent need at this time 
for additional savings to be used to fi- 
nance investment for more production 
expansion, for two reasons: First, we 
have an excegs of inventory at this time 
and second, manufacturing companies 
are obtaining such a large part—almost 
100 percent of their financial require- 
ments for expansion and modernization, 
by retained earnings, depletion, and de- 
preciation allowances. 

If additional tax savings are to be put 
into the hands of a wealthy few who 
do not need the money to buy consumer 
goods, it may result in bidding up the 
price of existing securities and start us 
down the road that we followed in the 
5 and preceding the bust of 

Under the administration’s tax pro- 
gram of being kind to coupon clippers a 
taxpayer with three dependents who re- 
ceives $12,000 a year in dividends may 
pay no Federal income tax at all after 
1956 whereas the taxpayer with three 
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dependents who works and earns $4,000 
per year or one-third the amount, will 
pay several hundred dollars in taxes. 

It is important that we not encourage 
speculation and again make the mistake 
of the late twenties, by diverting more 
and more money from the hands of those 
who need it for consumer goods, and, who 
will spend it for consumer goods, into 
the hands of those who will use it for 
speculation in securities. 

The rapid growth of money savings as 
compared with consumer expenditures in 
the twenties retarded rather than acceler- 
ated the growth of productive capital. The 
excess savings which entered the investment 
market served to inflate prices of existing 
capital goods and to produce financial in- 
stability. A larger relative flow of funds 
through consumptive channels would have 
led to a larger utilization of existing pro- 
ductive capacity and also to a more rapid 
growth of plant and equipment, 


The above excerpt is from Controlling 
Factors in Economic Development, by 
Harold Glenn Moulton of the Brookings 
Institution, Washington, D. C., 1949. 

FLEXIBLE ECONOMICS FOR FARMERS, FOR 
LENDERS 

The flexible farm program has its 
greatest support from the farmers who 
“farm” the farmers, 

The flexible farm program means less 
money to the farmer. It will cause the 
farmer to work harder because he must 
produce more in order to make up for 
his lower price under the flexible pro- 
gram, 

The flexible monetary program works 
the other way. It allows those who 
manufacture the money of the country, 
banks create money, to get more interest 
for this money, and means higher in- 
comes and more leisure for lenders gen- 
erally. 

The largest cotton crop in the United 
States in any one year was in 1937. It 
was 19 million bales. The price at the 
time of making the crop was 53 percent 
of parity, which is an outstanding exam- 
ple of farmers working twice as hard to 
double their lower income so they would 
have the same amount for their standard 
of living. 

HEAD-IN-THE-SAND ECONOMICS 

Testimony before the Joint Commit- 
tee on the Economic Report was that 
you cannot talk a country, with a sound 
economy, into a depression. 

The National Association of Manufac- 
turers’ chief economist, Martin R. Gains- 
brugh of the national industrial con- 
ference board, said before the Joint 
Committee on the Economic Report on 
February 17, 1954: 

What has happened to production in vir- 
tually every major manufacturing industry 
since last summer warrants the technical 
label of “recession.” 


The staff of the Joint Congressional 
Committee on the Economic Report has 
warned that— 

The possibility of inadequate total de- 
mand to sustain maximum employment 
and production amounts to 62 billion in 
fiscal 1954 and $13 billion in fiscal 1955. If 
this estimate of public and private programs 
is correct, for the first time in several years 
these programs add up to less demand than 
the economy can satisfy at maximum levels 
of employment and production. 
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The day after this staff report was 
published Secretary of the Treasury 
Humphrey announced he would urge 
the President to veto legislation provid- 
ing for tax relief for lower and middle 
income groups by raising personal 
exemptions. 

Mr. Humphrey stressed that he was opti- 
mistic that things are picking up already. 
(New York Journal of Commerce, March 1, 
1954.) — 


This attitude brings to mind wishful 
thinking of an earlier day: 


Prosperity is just around the corner. 
(President Hoover, January 21, 1930.) 


Need for a Strong Merchant Marine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
F Tuesday, March 9, 1954 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, for nearly 


20 years it has been our declared national 
Policy, as stated in the Merchant Marine 


Act of 1936, to develop and maintain an 
adequate and well-balanced American 
merchant marine. A strong merchant 
marine is there recognized as essential to 
aid in the defense of our country as well 
as to promote the interests of our foreign 
and domestic commerce, 

When World War II came upon us 
there had been little time to carry out 
the provisions and objectives of the 1936 
act. Consequently, we were forced to 
initiate a large-scale building program 
under conditions of great urgency, as 
had previously been done also in World 
War I. Economy, good design, and high 
standards were for the most part neces- 
sarily sacrificed to immediate need. 

It might be expected that this recent 
experience would have made us thor- 
oughly alert to the indispensability of 
maintaining at all times a strong mer- 
chant marine as an essential nucleus of 
our security requirements. Yet the un- 
forunate truth is that the position of 
our merchant marine is even now seri- 
ously threatened and is deteriorating in 
several important respects. American 
ship operators and shipbuilders are find- 
ing it increasingly difficult to meet for- 
eign competition with its much lower 
wage and other costs. Our govern- 
mental program of extending differential 
subsidies to equalize costs is inadequate 
and spasmodic. United States shipyards 
operate at a low ebb, with few orders on 
the books and none coming in. 

The most competent authorities re- 
gard our present merchant fleet as poorly 
balanced in its composition. Since most 
of the ships were built during World 
War II their age distribution is bad: 
many are already obsolete and others 
will soon become overage in a concen- 
trated group There is a serious defi- 
ciency of fast passenger. ships which 
could serve as troop carriers, as we have 
no tankers in emergency reserve, and the 
inactive reserve of cargo vessels consists 
almost wholly of the slow and inefficient 
war-built Liberty ships. 
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It is abundantly evident, then, that we 
have no reason to be complacent about 
the condition and prospects of our highly 
essential American merchant marine. 
To the contrary, we must commit our- 
selves anew to a continuous and stable 
program and resolutely carry it through. 


Postal Suggestions 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 11, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, I have received a very thought- 
ful appraisal of postal problems from 
one ef my valued constituents who is in 
the postal service, Mr. T. D. Rice, Jr., 
of Belgoni, Miss. In the belief that this 
statement will be of value to all Members 
of Congress and to the officials of the 
Post Office Department, I include it as an 
appendix to my remarks: 

POSTAL SUGGESTIONS 

The problem confronting the Post Office 
Department at the present time is not spe- 
cifically one of low pay, but one of low morale 
on the part of a large number of the em- 
ployees. Adequate compensation is only one 
phase of the morale problem. And any plan 
to cut the so-called postal deficit by in- 
creased efficiency within the Department 
must take into account first that greater 
efficiency is the natural result of higher 
morale. Some steps leading along this road 
which I believe are indicated include: 

1. A system of awards: The postal em- 
ployee rating system in effect until 2 or 
3 years ago was based on the premise 
that perfection ts normal and that any fall- 
ure to maintain perfection was to be pun- 
ished by “demerits.” And the imposition 
of demerits for specific offenses varied widely 
from office to office and supervisor to super- 
visor. The net result of such a system was 
to leave the average employee facing much 


“the same system that the worker faces today 


in Communist countries. The system now in 
effect rates all employees according to three 
broad classifications. More than 80 percent 
are rated “satisfactory,” a few are rated “un- 
satisfactory,” and actually I don't know 
that any are rated higher. There is no pre- 
mium for exceptional performance. 

I believe the Department should adopt a 
system of awards that would serve to give 
some special recognition to every deserving 
employee. The Army Good Conduct Medal, 
which is awarded to a soldier for 3 years of 
performing his duty in an honorable man- 
ner, is akin to what Iam talking about. Pub- 
lic service companies recognize their safe 
drivers with a pin or bar representing so 
many years of accident-free performance. I 
believe that periodic recognition of faithful 
clerks and carriers with a pin or uniform 
decoration signifying good service would 
have a good effect upon postal morale. This 
might well be combined with some other 
form of recognition for performance con- 
sistentiy satisfactory or better. 

2. A system of promotion: Clearly defined 
rules for promotion within the postal ser- 
vice, with promotion based upon a reason- 
able balance between merit and seniority, 
will go a long way to increase the faith of 
the average employee in the department, 
The present system of examinations is cer- 
tainly a step in the right direction, although 
it has not had long enough trial to determnie 
how it will be administered. Most postal 
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employees feel that seniority should be e 
leading factor in promotion, and that 4 
ceptional merit should be recognized by " 
rule of appointment of one-in-three or 
lar device. 

3. Repeal of antiquated personnel regul® 
tions: A case in point is the postal 
tion which prohibits carriers from smoking 
while they are serving their routes. ty 
haps this was a matter of good taste ff 
years ago, but I don’t think patrons of the 
pos tal service care whether or not the 
rier smokes. There are many petty il 
tions of this type which serve more to 
tate employees than to insure service. and 

4. Equalize opportunities for clerks 
carriers: This is the only reco : tion 
I have regarding the carrier service, AS bein 
know, clerks and carriers take the same 
service examination, and in many offices sp" 
pointments are made from a single — 
to either position, depending only on 
existence of a vacancy. I believe that a 
riers and clerks are equally competent jons 
capable, and that appropriate reguls = 
should insure that they be given equal 0055 
sideration for preferential appointments. 
long as such appointments are wi au- 
from competent employees because their fip 
ties have not given them familiarity 1 
certain tasks, the department will dont gel 
to get less than the best which it might 
receive. i 

5. Separate revenue and expense: ye 
revenues and postal operating expenses be 
a very intangible connection, and it 18 
reasonable to charge a “deficit” against 
operations of the Department. As some 
has truly said, the best way to get rid of 
deficit is to abolish postal charges. The 
Office is a service. No on accuses the 
ment of Agriculture of running a de 
simply because it does not have a larg® 
come. And any executive could balance 
postal budget if he had the power tO 
postal rates. 

6. Establish adequate and realistic n- 
schedules: Like 70 percent of the pos 
ployees, I have of necessity spent more 
my salary for 5 years or more, until A 
fortable $2,000 savings account has dwin 
to nothing. But I realize that some 
have to make more than others, and 
relative position of the postal clerk 
carrier in the total economic pictur 60 
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something you are much better qualif ev? 
settle than am . However I do not b° rgi 
that the recent pay proposals which * 
nate in the Fry survey are fair and reas 
able, and to the vast body of postal wor as? 
they present such inequities as to 
them totally unacceptable. ig?” 
A percentage raise, with consequent P 
er benefits to those already in the high® for. 
brackets, «strikes all of us as uncalled 
The pay schedule now in effect was des gte 
for the specific purpose of making — 
Provision for postal employees in the BY" gy” 
above regular clerk and carrier. tue 
pervisors generally are chosen from and 
ranks of men with the same background gv? 
similar qualifications as themselves, an 
pervisory duties are neither diMcult not . js 
tinctive. The present difference in salad, ie 
sufficient to attract large numbers of lin- 
cants for supervisory vacancies, as 14100 
dicated in the response to e om 
given recently in some of the larger q m- 
The current pay schedule grants postal, gor 
ployees a graduated scale with credis ot 
years of service which is generally acc the 
able. I firmly believe that a flat the 
board raise will serve the Department. gg- 
employees, and the public to the 
vantage. te 
7. Summary: The vast proportion of ope 
work of the Post Office Department 15 
by faithful and capable career employ n 
and improvement in morale will pay “a 19 
more work for less money, an in t w 
effictency which should serve to bene® 
parties concerned. J 
T. D. RICS, ir 
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Taxes and a Free Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 10, 1954 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following edi- 
torial from the New York Times of 
March 11, 1954: 

‘TAXES AND A Pars ECONOMY 

Two tax bills have emerged from the House 
Ways and Means Committee this week. Since 
they differ enormously in character and 
scope, it is important. for purposes of avoid- 
ing possible confusion, that they be clearly 
identified at the outset. 

One of these bills, which ts sponsored by 
Representative Rezo and which was passed 
by the House of Representatives yesterday, 
ts concerned entirely with excise taxes. It 
is concerned, to be more specific, with the 
question of what should be done about the 
top layer of emergency excise taxes passed 
under the previous administration in 1951 
as part of the jerry-built program of financ- 
ing the rearmament effort. 

The second of the two tax measures Is 
much more comprehensive and fundamen- 
tally more Important. Like its companion 
bill (which it preceded by a day) it touches 
the issue of tax relief, but it goes far beyond 
such immediate considerations. As the ac- 
companying report said of this 875-page 
document: 

“This bill is a long-overdue reform meas- 
ure which is vitally necessary ess of 
momentary conditions and should not be 
confused with other measures which may 
be, or might become, appropriate tn the light 
of a particular short-run situation.” 

Since this measure includes all but 1 or 
2 of the contained in the tax 
message of the President in January, it has 
already, in effect, been under fire from the 
political opposition for some time z 
The burden of the criticism has been that 
it stresses relief to business at the expense 
of relief to the individual. It would be un- 
fortunate if this fantastically oversimplified 
and distorted picture of the Eisenhower tax 
program should prevail. Criticism of this 
kind stems essentially from the philosophy, 
only too widely encouraged in recent years, 
which was aptly described by Benjamin 
Pairless in a recent address, This ts the 
philosophy that “anything which is bad for 
business is automatically good for the 
country.” 

‘The individual taxpayer has, of course, al- 
ready benefited under the administration's 
budgetary and economic program from a 
stable level of living costs and from a 10- 
percent reduction in his income tax. As a 
matter of fact, in the omnibus bill just re- 
ported out, while the reforms proposed will 
cost an estimated $1.4 billion in revenues in 
fiscal returns in 1955, it is corporate enter- 
prise that is being asked to underwrite this, 
That is so because while the measure pro- 
vides relief both for the individual, the en- 
trepreneur, and the corporation, it 
to continue for another year the 52 percent 
corporate tax rate, scheduled to expire at 
this time and which ts counted upon to 
. between now and April 1. 

But in financing this legislation the ad- 
ministration has not done so with the idea 
that the relief granted business was in con- 
fict with that granted the 
vice versa, It has asked, first, what are the 
demonstrable inequities that should be 
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rected? At what points can fiscal practice 
be reformed in such a way as to encourage 
investment—not for its own sake, but in the 
interest of creating Jobs, which are the key 
to prosperity? 

Perhaps the best Illustration of this ap- 
proach is the proposal to give the business- 
man and the farmer more leeway in writing 
off the cost of his plant and machinery. At 
present, companies are required to deduct 
their depreciation allowances in equal an- 
nual Installments over the expected life of 
the facility. What the administration 
measure would do would be to permit the 
businessman or the farmer to deduct a 
greater part of the total in the years when 
his machinery was new. The theory is that 
under this arrangement he would be en- 
couraged to spend more for new and better 
equipment and to purchase new and better 
products at lower cost. 

Provisions such as this don't have the 
simple handout appeal of proposals for 
increasing individual tax exemptions. But 
they reflect the economic philosophy that 
alone can assure continued growth of our 
private enterprise economy. That philos- 
ophy is that the problems of our economy 
are not going to be solved by attacking them 
from the side of the consumer alone—but 
they must be attacked from the consumer 
side and the investor side at one and the 
same time. 


Retirement of a Great Soldier 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 9, 1954 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I am voicing, I am sure, the sentiment of 
my colleagues in the Congress of the 
United States in joining in the honors 
and well wishes that were showered on 
Maj. Gen. George P. Ferry at a dinner 
last night in the Northwest Armory in 
the city of Chicago. The guests at that 
memorable dinner, attended by 400 offi- 
cers and friends, included Lt. Gens. Wil- 
liam B, Kean, Samuel T. Lawton, and 
Richard Smykal; Maj. Gens. Harry L. 
Bolen, Robert E. Moffat, and Roy D. 
Keehn, Jr., and Brig. Gens. Ernest N. 
Bauman, Richard L. Jones, Julius Klein, 
William Newhall, Otto McBride, and 
Otto Kerner, Jr. 

Tomorrow, Maj. Gen. Ferry is retiring, 
with the rank of lieutenant general, as 
commander of the National Guard of 
Illinois. Under his leadership the INi- 
nois guard has attained the highest 
rating in its illustrious history. It has 
meant much to the members of the 
guard and the people of Illinois that the 
great soldier, retiring tomorrow with the 
highest of honors and the warm affec- 
tion of his fellow-soldiers and fellow- 
citizens, joined the guard 35 years ago 
as a private. By industry, devotion to 
duty, and the genius of military leader- 
ship he attained position of supreme 
command. In World War II the zone 
of his service was the Pacific. In 1946 
he became chief of staff of the 33d 
Division. 

Illinois forever will remember on the 
roll of great generals she has given the 
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Nation the name of George F. Ferry. It 
is fitting that this distinguished body 
should note his great service to our coun- 
try. For my colleagues and myself I 
extend bést wishes always to General 
Ferry and his charming wife. 


Excise-Tax Reduction Act of 1954 
SPEECH 


HON. CHARLES W. VURSELL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 10, 1954 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 


consideration the bill (H. R. 6224) to reduce 
excise taxes, and for other purposes. 8 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Chairman, the ac- 
tion we are taking here today in reducing 
excise taxes—which might be called 
nuisance or sales taxes—by a total of 
a little under $1 billion will be welcome 
news to millions of people throughout 
the Nation. It will give millions of peo- 
ple who daily shop in our stores through- 
out the Nation an opportunity to 
buy countless millions of articles at 10 
percent less after April 1, when this bill 
goes into effect. 

The people with large families in the 
lower tax brackets will be exempted by 
paying about one-half less in this sales 
tax, or excise tax, that has been on the 
books for a number of years. 

I am glad that this is the second time 
in this session the Republican adminis- 
tration is bringing tax relief to its mil- 
lions of overburdened taxpayers. We 
reduced income tax to those in the lower 
brackets about 10% percent, with a lesser 
income-tax reduction to those in the 
higher brackets. Again, those in the 
lower brackets, earning up to $5,000, get 
the greater bulk of the income-tax re- 
duction. Those in the higher brackets 
get a lesser tax reduction. Yet, those 
in the highest brackets get only about 
a 2-percent reduction. 

Nevertheless, for political purposes, 
some of the Democratic leaders have the 
audacity to say that both of these tax 
bills favor the well to do, or rich, Of 
course, they know, and those in the lower 
income-tax brackets know there is not a 
single ounte of reasoning that can be 
given which would tend to prove their 
claim. 

In addition to that, we removed the 
excess-profits tax, which will help busi- 
ness to expand and make more jobs for 
millions of people throughout the Na- 
tion. And the reduction of the excise 
tax will cause less of that tax to be passed 
on in the cost of merchandise the little 
people buy, which gives them additional 
tax relief, as they do their daily buying. 

In other words, this administration, to 
date, with the passage of this bill today, 
will give the taxpayers of the Nation a 
little over $6 billion that they can keep 
and spend as they like, rather than to 
give it to the Government, to be given 
away to foreign nations and to be wasted 
as it has been done so many years in the 


And may I point out that next 
we will have another tax-reduction 
bill before this House that will lower 
taxes about $1,200,000,000. When 
this bill is passed next week, it will as- 
sure a total of over $7 billion this Repub- 
lican administration will give to the 
people in this calendar year, that they 
can keep and spend as they like rather 
than for it to be swallowed up by big 
Government. 

At this time I would like to point out 
that this is the second time in 22 years 
that we have had a Republican Con- 
gress, and the first time that we have had 
a Republican Congress and a Republican 
President. 

EIGHTIETH REPUBLICAN CONGRESS 

When we had a Republican Congress 
during 1947 and 1948, we reduced taxes 
by over $5 billion, and we raised the 
exemptions from $500 to $600, and, in 
addition, we provided that those over 65 
years of age should have double exemp- 
tion. By raising these exemptions and 
reducing taxes in the 80th Republican 
Congress, we made it unnecessary for 
over 6,500,000 people in the lowest tax 
bracket to pay any taxes. And in the 
debates on that bill, they called it then, 
as they are calling this tax-reduction 
bill now, “A rich man’s tax bill.“ Of 
course, they are not serious in these 
charges, and it would appear that the 
only reason for making them is not an 
attempt to decelve the people, 

Now, what made it possible for the 
Republican Congress and this adminis- 
tration to reduce taxes when the Demo- 
crats had been busy for over 20 years 
raising taxes, and never once reduced 
them? It is very simple. We could not 
be justified in reducing taxes unless we 
first reduced governmental costs. Last 
year we cut the $78,600,000,000 budget 
that President Truman said would all 
have to be spent, and which would have 
been spent had Stevenson been elected 
President. We cut out waste and ex- 
travagance and unnecessary spending, 
and reduced the Truman budget he 
left for President Eisenhower by $14 
billion. That made it possible for 
this Republican administration to give 
the millions of people about a $7 billion 
tax reduction in the first session of this 
Congress. These tax reductions will 
allow the people to keep $7 billion, most 
of which will be spent in their own way. 
Such spending will increase: the buying 
power; will greatly stimulate business; 
will help to prevent a serious depression, 
33 

people America as 
expands. 


St. Lawrence Seaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 11, 1954 


ve editorial from 
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the Pall River (Mass.) Herald News of 
February 25, 1954: 
A Good Tesr 

Congressional enthusiasts for the St. 
Lawrence seaway program who say it will 
be a self-liquidating project have the chance 
to show they really mean what they say. 

An amendment to the seaway legislation 
provides that the United States could invest 
$2 million to start the seaway planning. 

The much greater sums required then 
would be secured by the seaway corpora- 
tion through sale of bonds to private pur- 
chasers. There can be no objection to this 
arrangement. 

If the tolls will bring in sufficient income, 
as the sponsors claim, then it will not be 
necessary to have the United States Treas- 
ury made Mable to immense sums, possibly 
in the billions, to complete the construction. 

Votes on the amendment will show good 
faith, or lack of it, in the seaway supporters, 


A Real Loss 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GERALD R. FORD, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 11, 1954 


Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, it is very 
regrettable that the Nation will lose the 
extremely valuable services of Roger 
Kyes as Deputy Secretary of Defense on 
May 1, He has made a tremendous con- 
tribution to the national-defense pro- 
gram at a considerable personal sacri- 
fice. I am pleased to enclose in the 
Recorp the following editorial which ap- 
peared in the March 10 edition of the 
Washington Evening Star: 

A Rest Loss 

On occasion, in his capacity as Depu 
Secretary of Defense, Roger M. Kyes aod 
have rumed the feelings of a number of 
Persons in the Pentagon and on Capitol Hill. 
But that does not alter the fact that he 
has done a fine job for the country and that 
his decision to resign and return toeprivate 
. May 1—is genuinely regret- 

ic. 

Despite ame speculation to the contrary, 
there is no reason to link Mr. Kyes' resigna- 
tion with the Stevens-McCarthy controversy. 
Actually, as he has ben at pains to empha- 


—. 
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The House Should Save the Americar 
People From Defeat on the St. Law- 
rence Seaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 1, 1954 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
following editorial from the February 22, 
1954, issue of the Mobile (Ala) Register 
discusses the fallacy of the St. Lawrence 
seaway scheme which has haunted the 


As he recalled the past week, that project 
has been “a perennial subject before Con- 
for many, many months.” 

In reviewing the record on the project, he 
pointed out: 


of the issue advocates have always delighted 
in dressing it up in new regalia, 


f 
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Having shoved the project down the throat 
of a Senate majority, the seaway ballyhoo 


by the seaway ballyhoo brigade. 

There is utterly no occasion for haste in 
the measure. The plain irrefu- 
table truth is that no occasion exists or ever 
will exist for acting on it at all. The ques- 
tion is so completely unworthy of considera- 
tion 
in 


the first place. 

Instead of having the qualities its pro- 
ponents lor it, the project is pock- 
murked with earmarks of a combination 
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gressional archives as a greased lighting act 
never before witnessed on a measure so de- 
void of merit. 

Congressman Vaw Zanpr reminds that In 
the past Congress has had no trouble un- 
masking the seaway scheme, irrespective of 
how it was disguised. 

The only chance its supporters ever had 
of keeping it from being unmasked as a 
palpable fallacy has rested in railroading 
tactics, This has been the case at session 
utter session over a long period. 

Finally, the Senate got caught napping 
early in the 1954 session and the railroading 
tactics worked. Now the seaway ballyhoo 
brigade has dreams of working the same tac- 
tics on the House. 

Because the Senate went to sleep on the 
job and was hypnotized into approving the 
seaway monstrosity ls no reason for the House 
to follow in its footsteps. On the contrary, 
it is all the more reason for the House to 
keep wide awake and not get caught napping. 

In spite of the misfortune the people of 
the United States have suffered in the form 
of Senate approval of the St. Lawrence 
nightmare, the House still stands between 
them and defeat on the issue. The House 
has the power to save the people from defeat. 
It has not only the power but the duty— 
and it should not let the people down. 


Adlai at Miami 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON, THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 11, 1954 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following edi- 
torial from the St. Louis Globe-Demo- 
crat of March 8, 1954: . 

ADLAI AT MIAMT 


The pattern of this year’s congressional 
campaign as the Democrats will conduct it, 
was clearly set in Miami over the weekend 
where the party stalwarts held a 2-day con- 
ference on strategy. They will hammer on 
“McCarthyism,” will President Eisen- 
hower with timid leadership, and will be ap- 
Ppalled at the wreckage of democracy on both 
the domestic and foreign fronts, 

This was the theme of several speakers, in- 
cluding the party's 1952 candidate for Presi- 
dent, Governor Stevenson. He gave every 
indication on Saturday night that he is 
available again and willing. He was bitter 
and vindictive and made a personal attack 
on Mr. Eisenhower, something he did not do 
in the last campaign. 

It was somewhat amusing to hear Mr. 
Stevenson appeal to all hands for unity 
within the Republican party. He expressed 
deep concern that it might be exterminated 
as a result of Ike-McCarthy differences. This 
is not likely and the GOP is not as worried 
over end results as are the Democrats, 

Mr. Stevenson called out for the President 
to disavow McCarrny, to cut him down to 
size, to commit various other forms of may- 
hem against the Wisconsin Senator. Mr. 
Stevenson should be well acquainted per- 
sonally with the difficulties that attend such 
a separation, 

In 1952 his incubus was Harry 8. Truman, 
who without doubt was a campaign liability. 
He blustered and fumed, called names and 
insulted all who disagreed with him, forced 
himself on the national committee and never 
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took the hint that he was not wanted. Did 
Governor Stevenson disavow him? Did he 
ever renounce Trumanism, much as he may 
have disliked all that it connoted in corrup- 
tion and incompetence? He did not. Yet he 
had the temerity to chastise Mr, Eisenhower 
because he does not use a sledge hammer on 
party recaleitrants. 

The Democrats rightfully resent being 
called the “party of treason.” This was an 
unfortunate McCarty remark which the 
President has not approved. But by the 
same token it ls unfair for Governor Steven- 
son to charge that the President has not 
cracked down hard on McCarrur because he 
has accepted McCarthyism as the best Re- 
publican formula for political success. This 
is untrue, a charge as baseless as the one 
McCartHy made about the Army coddling 
Communists. 

Mr. Stevenson has set the campaign pat- 
tern. The theme will be McCarthyism and 
how It has not been scotched by the adminis- 
tration, Perhaps it is well for the Democrats 
that November is almost 10 months removed. 
Ike's position will be clear by that time to 
everybody who makes a claim to fairness. 
We do not contemplate that it involves a 
surrender to any form of McCarthyism. In 
fact, he has already made it abundantly 
plain that he holds no sympathy for “smear” 
or “bulldozing” investigations. 

It appears that Mr. Stevenson, who is so 
worried over the confusion of the Amer- 
ican people because of the “deceit” and 
“irresponsibility” of the Republican admin- 
istration, has made his own contribution to 
that confusion. On Saturday night he talked 
very much like a man who is honing for the 
Presidency, and will not spurn the technique 
of the de to get it. We trust his 
vitriol is not a continuing product. 


Admiral Dyer Expresses Alarm for 
Navy’s Future 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 11, 1954 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article from the Long Beach 
Naval Shipyard magazine of March 1954: 

ApmimaL Dyer Exrarsses ALARM FOR 

Navy's Furors 

Recently at the installation of officers of 
the Independent Business Men's Association, 
guest speaker Rear Adm. George C. Dyer, 
USN, commandant 11th Naval District, ex- 
pressed concern for the diminishing reen- 
listment rate among Navy's “sailormen." 
His address was entitled “The Status of the 
Present Day Navy.“ 

The “fighting strength of the Navy is being 
jeopardized seriously” stated Admiral Dyer. 
The reenlistment rate among men conclud- 
ing thelr first enlistment has declined from 
50 to 70 percent to 12 percent, the admiral 
declared. 

“We can't maintain a high technical pro- 
ficiency at the rate,” Admiral Dyer said. 
“We are losing those men just as they have 
learned enough to be valuable to us.” 

The difference in pay scale between the 
“sailorman” and the civilian is largely 
responsible. The solution is in “a major 
increase in pay of enlisted personnel,” he 
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Tragedy Has Its Funny Side 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 11, 1954 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, while 
the revolutionists of Puerto Rico were 
trying to shoot down Congressmen pro- 
miscuously there were some comic inci- 
dents connected with the tragic affair. 

Martin Dres, of Texas, and FRANK 
Boykin, of Alabama, were pretty much 
in line with bullets landing in their vi- 
cinity in the Chamber. They tried to 
flee to the Democratic cloakroom, and 
both attempted to pass through the door 
at the same time. They jammed in the 
doorway, and could not go either way. 
At this juncture, Martin Dies said to 
Borxix: “Who was it that just darted 
between us?” Finally Borin got 
through and into the cloakroom. He an- 
nounced he was, going for his gun. 
Someone asked him where it was, and 
he said it was in Alabama. 

Dr. Mitten, whose both legs are arti- 
ficial and who walks pretty well with a 
cane, was in the center of the Chamber 
on the Republican side. Instead of duck- 
ing, he stood up, waved his cane at the 
gunman and shouted, “You can't do 
this—it's against the law.” 

Mr. Hate, of Maine, was more inter- 
ested in the way the seats are constructed 
than he was in the shooting. He had 
tried to get his head under one of them, 
but a cage that holds the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor was built too close to the floor 
and he could not get his head under it, 
Before the shooting stopped he was com- 
plaining about the poor plan of construc- 
tion of the seats. 

T. Mitier Hann, of New Jersey, tried 
to get down in the space below the seats, 
but the one he selected was already occu- 
pied by Representative Canrre.D. He 
was still ducking down in that vicinity 
when someone asked him what he did 
when he found the space occupied by 
Canrretp. “Well,” he said, “I crawled 
under CANFIELD.” 

Judge Granam, of Pennsylvania, who 
is about 5 feet 2 inches tall, but still 
large In girth, could not find a place to 
get into to avoid the bullets, so remained 
standing up. Of course, I do not think 
the judge would have been much pro- 
tected by getting down because he would 
have been about as high lying down as 
he is standing. For some unaccountable 
reason he was not shot. 

Joun McCormack, of Massachusetts, 
was at the door of the Chamber when 
the firing began, and Tre O'NEILL, of 
Massachusetts, was behind him. He is 
a powerful man and he wanted to see 
what was going on inside. He rushed 
at the door and shoved McCormack right 
rg the Chamber and close to the line 

fire. 

I did not think the firing was real 
until a bullet hit a seat to the 
me. The dust and splinters flew and for 
the first time I realized that this was 
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the “real McCoy.” I moved out of there 
with all possible speed and thought of 
getting down on the carpet, but it was 
so completely occupied I was prevented 
from doing so. The firing seemed to 
have ceased, and I walked down a few 
seats when the last of the bullets were 
fired, I did not see any place to go for 
cover, and someone asked me what I was 
standing for. I replied that I was look- 
ing for a gopher hole. The man said, 
“You could not crawl into that kind of 
a hole.” “Oh, yes, I could,” I replied. 
“Any common gopher hole would be big 
enough the way I feel now.” 

That was the last burst of bullets, and 
then we began to attend the wounded, 
and the attempt at assassination passed 
into history. 

To show just what vim a few pistol 
shots will instill in a body like the Con- 
gress, I cite the case of the gentleman 
from Illinois (Mr. BoWIrn I. Unfortu- 
nately, he is very badly crippled through 
a severe attack of arthritis. When the 
shooting began and a few bullets struck 
near him he rushed for the door leading 
out of the Chamber. Seven or eight 
other Members had the same notion of 
getting out of the Chamber at the same 
time. The others were not crippled, but 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr, Bow- 
LER] led the “flying squadron” into the 
lobby, and was ahead of the whole pack. 
He seemed to have the stamina of a Man 
of War or a Whirlaway in the last 
stretch run. 

It ran through my mind, “Just what 
do those rebels want to shoot us for?“ 
My first reaction was that we were being 
shot at because we had given $270 billion 
to foreign countries, but when I heard 
the rebel woman shout “Viva Puerto 
Rico," I became convinced that these 
would-be executioners believed we had 
been more partial to England, France, 
and all the other 62 countries we have 
helped than we had been to Puerto Rico, 
You know, when we start giving every- 
thing away, jealousy creeps in among the 
donees. This should be a lesson to us. 

‘The bravest men in the House were the 
women. They did not want to plunge 
headlong on the floor behind a seat and 
muss up their clothing and hair, so they 
Sat in their seats and let the bullets come, 
‘There must have been a spark of chivalry 
among the assassins, for none of the 
Women were injured. - 

I think it is a shame to be assassinated 
in the House, although in elections in 
North Dakota I am rather used to that 
procedure. I have been opposed to an in- 
crease in pay for Congressmen. I think 
we should refuse to wade in and boost 
our own salaries while thousands of citi- 
zens do not get enough to eat. But this 


All the wounded Members are recover- 
ing rapidly, and no new elections will be 
necessary because of this shooting melee. 
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Federal Bank Deposit Guaranty 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 11, 1954 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks, I 
include a memorandum prepared for me 
by the Legislative Reference Service of 
the Library of Congress in relation to the 
historical aspects leading up to and 
which prompted the Congress in passing 
legislation to guarantee bank deposits up 
to a certain amount and in the estai- 
lishment of the Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corporation. 

I am sure that the Members of the 
House and Senate will read this memo- 
randum with great interest and that the 
information contained therein will be 
useful to them for future use: 

Excearts ON THE BACKGROUND oF FEDERAL 
Banx Deposir GUARANTY 


In view of the fact that during the 12 years, 
1921-32, 10,816 banks—more than one-third 
the total number of banks In the country— 
with deposits of $4,885,126,000, had sus- 
pended with an estimated minimum loss to 
depositors of more than $4,600,000,000, it is 
not surprising that a strong sentiment pre- 
vatled in Congress for the guaranty of bank 
deposits by national legislation, even though 
State experiments along that line had uni- 
formly failed, sometimes with disastrous re- 
sults. Against considerable opposition the 
advocates of a guaranty system succeeded in 
writing into the Banking Act of 1933 certain 
clauses providing for “insurance” of bank 
deposits. The insurance was to be provided 
under two plans, a temporary plan to go into 
effect on January 1, 1934, and a permanent 
plan to supplant the temporary plan and go 
into effect on July 1, 1934" (Money and 
Banking in the United States, Louls A. Rufe- 
ner, 1934, p. 715.) 

Several considerations inclined the advo- 
cates of deposit guaranty to seek a natione 
wide Federal system, such as the competi- 
tion of the State and National banks, the 
competition of the banks of one State with 
those of another, especially near the bound- 
sry lines, and the heavy concentration of 
risk when a system was confined to the banks 
of one State. When the Federal Reserve Act 
was being framed (in 1913) the bill passed 
by the Senate had included, through the in- 
fluence of Senators Owen, Hitchcock, and 
Bristow a provision for the guaranty of de- 
posits, but this was eliminated by the House 
conferees. In his annual report for 1917 
Comptroller of the Currency Williams rec- 
ommended the passage of a bill for the guar- 
anty of all deposits of $5,000 and under to 
the credit of any one depositor in national 
banks, provided that not more than 3 per- 


Act of June 16, 1933 (48 Stat. 162). The 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation was 
created by sec. 8, technically, by adding a 
new section, 12B, to the Federal Reserve Act. 
Deposit insurance was provided in two dif- 
ferent subsections: Subsec. (1) set up a 
permanent system effective from July 1, 1934, 
with coverage ranging from 100 percent of 
deposits not over $10,000 to 50 percent of 
deposits over $50,000; subseo, (y) estab- 
lished a temporary system to operate from 
January 1 to July 1, 1934, and covering 100 
Percent of deposits up to $2,500, 
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cent interest was paid on such deposits; and 
the Senate committee reported favorably on 
the bill. Almost every year thereafter one or 
more bills were introduced into Congress for 
the guaranty of deposits in banks members 
of the Federal Reserve. In 1932 (72d Cong.) 
there were introduced into the House of Rep- ` 
resentatives 13 deposit guaranty bills and 
into the Senate 3 bills. 

The cumulated universal distress caused 
by 12 years of prolific bank failures and the 
final nationwide bank holiday in 1933 created 
a profound demand for protection to de- 
positors, and as a result a large majority of 
both branches of Congress supported the 
Steagall amendment to the Glass bill of 1933 
providing for the insurance of deposits. 
(Money, Credit, and Banking, by R. B. West- 
erfield, 1938, p. 970.) ii 

The Banking Act of 1923 was a combina- 
tion ot the bill drafted in 1932 by a subcom- 
mittee headed by Senator Glass, of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Banking and Currency, 
and a bill drafted at about the same time 
by Representative Steagall, chairman of the 
House Committee on Banking and Currency. 
‘The Glass bill was the result of an investiga- 
tion, commencing in 1931, of the stock- 
market crash of 1929 and imposed restric- 
tions upon banking practices. The Steagall 
bill provided for Government insurance of 
bank deposits, The Senate passed the Glass 
bill on January 25, 1933, but the House failed 
to act at the session which ended on March 4 
owing to the unwillingness of Senator Glass 
to accept the Steagall bill as the price for 
action on his own measure. Early in the 
new Congress (73d), following the inaugura- 
tion of President Roosevelt, Senator Glass 
and Representative Steagall joined forces, 
with the result that legislation was enacted 
in June, The Roosevelt administration had 
little to do with its enactment, and, In fact 
there was some question as to whether the - 
President would sign it, due chiefly to the 
early date on which it was proposed to make 
the Government responsible for the safety 
of bank deposits. (Monetary Management 
EE New Deal, by A. W. Crawford, 1940, 
5. 11 

One phenomenon produced by the early 
part of the session (73d Cong., Ist sess.) had 
been the appearance of a large brood of bilis 
providing for the guaranty of deposits, a 
proposal which had already taken very deep 
root In the House of Representatives. It be- 
came evident to Chairman Glass that some 
one of these bills would doubtless go through 
Congress and that the Glass bill would prob- 
ably succeed in passing only in the event 


store to it a number of the desirabie features 
which had been eliminated during the pre- 


poration was taken up and broadened. It 
now appeared as a project for the establish- 
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— of a bank-deposit insurance corpora- 
Doatts The proposed guaranty of bank de- 
senteg tuell embodied in the bill repre- 
& conservative modification of the 
were extreme of the guaranty plans that 
Glass before Congress, although Chairman 
undoubtedly regretted the necessity of 
bell rporating any such measure into the 
Chap (The Banking Situation, by Willis and 
The td: 1934, pp. 99-100.) 
ue N Banking Act of 1933 is listed as Pub- 
H 2 68 of the 73d Congress; it grew out of 
Stean. 5661, introduced by Representative 
fare Both H. R 5661 and Mr. Steagall’s 
aue bill, H. R. 5598, provided for deposit 
8. aay des. Senator Glass proposed two bills, 
duced and S. 1631. S. 245 which was intro- 
Insun, March 11, 1933 made no provision for 
May depositors; but S. 1631 introduced 
feae 1933 contained “very major modi- 
8 of the earlier bill, and included 
ins ria with respect to Federal deposit 
— May 18, 1933, Senator Vandenberg 
Provia oa a proposed amendment to S. 1631 
ur ng for the creation of a temporary 
101 ance fund to begin on July 1, 1933, and 
— deposits, not in excess of $2,500 for 
Pede depositor, until July 1, 1934, when the 
Tal Deposit Insurance Corporation was to 
men Operation. The purpose of the amend- 
t. which became part of S. 1631 when ac- 
a te by the Glass committee, was to provde 
or de porary mutual fund for the insurance 
Insun tts to the extent mentioned until the 
tunes Corporation could be organized and 
Vang on on a permanent basis. Senator 
ther nberg's first proposed amendment fur- 
could drided that a State nonmember bank 
kund ,{PPly and become a member of the 
Chier Provided it was “certified by the State's 
to its g authority as solvent in respect 
tion f, free deposits on the date of applica- 
1631 or membership in the fund.” When S. 
8601 due Substituted in the Senate for H. R. 
that’ the Vandenberg amendment provided 
any State bank or trust company 
mene Mutual saving bank which is not a 
u er of the Federal Reserve System may, 
Of tpe PPlication therefor, become a member 
€ fund on or before January 1, 1934, if 
Beat application is accompanied by a certi- 
Buc, „Ol the State banking authority that 
Bay State bank or trust company or mutual 
Plicat bank is, on the date of such ap- 
ion 


Stricted a solvent with respect to its unre- 
deposits.” 


dy tn. ause of the fact that the bill as passed 
© Senate differed from the House version. 
Teco, ees were appointed by both Houses who 
the Dünen the differences and reported out 
8681 ill which later became law. When H. R. 
berg came out of conference, the Vanden- 
a ns, Amendment had been amended so that 
Remember bank was entitled to become a 
Kona of the fund provided it had “the ap- 
visi Of the State authority having super- 
Of such State bank" and a “certifica- 
t the corporation by such authority 
tlon sueh State bank is in a solvent condi- 
the und after “examination by, and with 
tlon Dproval of, the corporation.” In addi- 
the į the conferees postponed the date for 
tun, Mauguration of the temporary insurance 
ang from July 1. 1933 to January 1, 1934 
Play Suthorized the permanent insurance 
form, © become effective July 1, 1934. In this 
the bill was finally passed. 
Depas the recommendation of the Federal 
net aes Insurance Corporation, Congress by 
Oherat June 16, 1934 (48 Stat. 969), extended 
ion of the temporary insurance set up 
ang ae Act of June 16, 1933, to July 1, 1935, 
ing) postponed the permanent system accord- 
ee St the same time increasing the cover- 
ture O 85.000 per depositor. After some 
Trane. delay, the permanent system of in- 
by the Was put into effect August 23, 1935, 
titun aking Act of 1935 (49 Stat. 684), 
& the $5,000 limit of the temporary 
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system and making other changes. The act 
of 1935 was sponsored by Mr. Steagall (H. R. 
7617). (Summarized from unpublished re- 
port of Legal Division, Federal Deposit In- 
surance Corporation.) 


Military Benefit Curtailments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA é 
IN THE HOUSZ OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 11, 1954 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, this administration, which 
has been unjustly criticized for cut- 
ting out the so-called fringe bene- 
fits of service personnel, is currently 
studying the problem with the idea 
of correcting the injustices which have 
occurred over the past 10-year pe- 
riod. The Armed Services Commit- 
tee is in fact preparing to go into the 
problem thoroughly. The Department of 
Defense is preparing legislation aimed to 
correct many of these injustices. I am 
hopeful that we take action in this ses- 
sion to rebuild the morale of our service 
people and thus create a more efficient 
defense force for the protection of our 
country. 

Under unanimous consent, I insert in 
the Appendix of the Recor the follow- 
ing excellent summary of the history of 
military benefit curtailments, written by 
veteran Washington newsman, Frank 
Macomber for the San Diego Union of 
March 7. 

Drop STARTED IN 1944—ReportT DISCLOSES 
STEADY DECLINE IN MILITARY BENEFITS 
(By Frank Macomber) 

Wasutncton, March 6.— American military 
personnel have been losing so-called fringe 
benefits steadily since the days of Worid 
War II. a Defense Department study revealed 
today. 

The analysis of what has happened to ben- 
efits which once made a United States mili- 
tary career attractive was prepared by De- 
Tense officials for Representative WILSON, Re- 
publican, of San Diego, Calif., a member of 
the House Armed Services Committee. 

Wizson said the study shows diminishing 
fringe benefits have cut into the take-home 
pay of Armed Forces personnel since 1944. 

He said most of the benefits were curtailed 
during the Roosevelt and Truman adminis- 
trations. 

Secretaries of the three services, mean- 
time, are reported to have endorsed the Wom- 
ble Commission report outlining diminishing 
benefits and suggesting a program to restore 
them. Recommendations of the Commission, 
named by President Eisenhower, are being 
used as the basis for Defense Department 
legislation aimed at reinforcing the military- 
benefit system. 

The report prepared for WrLson made these 
points in relating the history of disappearing 
benefits: 

POST EXCHANGES 

Limitations were placed on operations of 
post exchanges and Navy ships service stores 
in June 1949 on the basis of recommenda- 
tions by a special House Armed Services Sub- 
committee. 

The restrictions cut the list of items to be 
carried in PX’s and excluded any not on an 
official list. They set the maximum price 
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which could be charged for items, but re- 
quired that excise, cosmetic, and occupa- 
tional Federal taxes be charged on PX items, 
along with certain State taxes, 


COMMISSARIES 


The Philbin subcommittee In 1949 also 
ordered the closing of many military com- 
missaries, (The San Diego naval commis- 
sary was shut down under this order but 
was later reopened.) 

The 82d and 83d Congresses approved ap- 
propriations riders providing that no Federal 
funds could be used for maintenance and 
operation of commissaries. This required 
commissaries to add a 5-percent surcharge 
on commissary sales in the United States 
and a 4-percent surcharge outside the 
country. 

Earlier this year the Defense Department 
ordered the closing of 5 Army commissaries 
and 1. naval commissary as the result of a 
fiscal 1954 appropriations rider requiring the 
padlocking of military grocery stores where 
private stores are available. 


PAY AND ALLOWANCES 


“Increases in military take-home pay lag 
behind the rise in cost of living and the pay 
raises achieved In civillan Industry and by 
civilian Government employees,” the report 
stated. “This is considered to be an Impor- 
tant factor in competition with industry for 
career military personnel, particularly tecli- 
nically trained personnel.” 

The report cited these examples of dimin- 


. ishing pay or allowances: 


Effective July 1, 1953, the value of the 
commuted ration (rate at which enlisted 
men are reimbursed when rations in kind 
are not furnished) was reduced from 1.20 
to 81.10 per day. 

In April 1952 the Government withdrew 
the privileges of transporting private autos 
at Government expense from the port of 
debarkation in Japan to permanent duty 
stations in Japan and of traveling at Gov- 
ernment expense to accompany dependents 
arriving In Japan, 

The Military Appropriations Act for fiscal 
1954 cut off funds for operating messes at 
which meals are sold to officers or civilians, 
except where rates are set to reimburse 
appropriations for food cost and operating 
expenses. 

The Career Compensation Act of 1949 
eliminated premium pay for officers on over- 
seas duty. 

TAX PRIVILEGES 

On January 1, 1949, the $1,500 Federal 
income-tax exemption for officers and com- 
plete exemption of enlisted pay was halted. 
Only personnel in Korea has a limited ex- 
emption from Federal income tax. 

On June 1, 1944, the Federal tax on gaso- 
line and on lubricants was imposed on fuel 
sold at post exchange outlets. On July 30, 
1947, post exchanges were required to collect 
Federal entertainment taxes. 

On May 12, 1950, the Federal beer tax was 
placed on beer sold at post exchanges, 

MEDICAL CARE 


“Medical care is a field in which there Is a 
general misunderstanding as to the care 
actually afforded dependents of military per- 
sonnel,” the report said. “It generally is 
believed that dependents receive full medi- 
cal care. In reality,” it said, “care for de- 
pendents Is limited to three major phases.” 

1, Dependents can receive medical care 
only when they live reasonably near to mili- 
tary medical facilities. 

2. The amount of care for dependents is 
limited by the personnel and facilities avall- 
able without reducing the care of officers 
and enlisted men. 

3. Actual scope of hospitalization for de- 
pendents is restricted to acute medical and 
surgical conditions. Dental care for depend- 
ents is limited. 
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HOUSEHOLD EFFECTS TRANSPORTATION 

The fiscal 1953 Appropriations Act (82d 
Cong.) reduced the allowable weights of 
household effects movable at Government 
expenses on permanent changes of station, 

DISABILITY RETIREMENT BENEFITS 

The Career Compensation Act of 1949 re- 
vised these benefits. Previously officers of 
the Regular service were assured by law that 
if they incurred a physical disability in line 
of duty during their military career they 
would be retired with 75 percent of active- 
duty pay. 

The 1949 act limited this benefit by: 1, re- 
etricting such retirements If less than 8 years 
active duty had been served; 2, requiring 
either 20 years of service or more than 30 
percent of disability; and 3, basing retire- 
ment pay either on the percentage of dis- 
ability according to Veterans’ Administra- 
tion criteria or the number of years of active 
service. 

VOLUNTARY RETIREMENT RESTRICTIONS 

The Van Zandt amendment, which first 
appeared in the fiscal 1952 Military Appro- 
priations Act, limited retired pay to volun- 
tary retirements considered in the best in- 
terest of the service or necessary to avoid 
undue personal hardship. 

It hampers the officer promotion systems 
of the services by creating congestion in some 
officer ranks. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 

Until the Armed Forces Leave Act of 1946, 
Officers could accumulate up to 120 days of 
leave, The 1946 act, however, cut this figure 
in half and has caused many officers to lose 
their leave during periods when they were 
overseas and were not in a position to use the 
leave as it accrued. 

The report emphasized that military per- 
sonnel also has been hard hit by other leg- 
islation, such as the law restricting the num- 
ber of officers; reduction of incentive hazard- 
ous-duty pay; education of dependents; mili- 
tary housing; survivor benefits; decrease in 
the value of military retirement provisions 
compared with retirement benefits in civilian 
life, and so forth, 


The Study of Treaty Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 11, 1954 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, a most 
interesting editorial was published in the 
Fort Worth (Tex.) Star-Telegram of 
March 1, 1954. The editorial, entitled 
“Now Time for Study of Treaty Power,” 
clearly points out the overriding need 
for calm and thorough study of any pro- 
posal for revising the treaty powers un- 
der the Constitution, or restricting the 
powers of the President to make execu- 

tive agreements. 

Lask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Now Time POR STUDY or TREATY Powrn 

In his opposition to the Bricker amend- 
ment in the Senate, President Eisenhower's 
aim has not been to prevent the Senate 
from doing anything to Hmit or restrict the 
treatymaking power of Presidents, but to 
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prevent it from doing the wrong thing. Not 
for any personal reasons but in the inter- 
est of the country, he has opposed writing 
language into the Constitution which was 
uncertain as to its meaning and which might 
bar prompt. and decisive action by the 
President at times when the national safety 
demanded. He also has been “unalterably 
opposed” to any constitutional change which 
would alter the balance of power between 
the President and Congress which was so 
carefully worked out by the framers of the 
Constitution, 

In this objective he has been successful. 
The great 5-week debnte in the Senate over 
amending the Constitution has ended with 
no change being approved. Apparently the 
Senate Calendar now has been cleared of the 
issue for the remainder of the session. As 
far as the President's objective of preventing 
approval of the wrong kind of amendment is 
concerned, the result of the Senate’s final 
close vote can be counted a major adminis- 
tration victory, 

But the Issue Is one of such nature that 
it is certain to arise again. The outcome 
in the Senate will do nothing to allay the 
fear that gave rise to the restrictive Bricker 
amendment—the widely held fear that a 
treaty negotiated with a foreign country 
might override provisions of the Constitution 
and take away rights it guarantees to Ameri- 
can citizens. The President recognized this 
fear and the possibility that it someday 
might be realized. He accordingly favored, 
and had his leaders in the Senate seek, pro- 
visions spelling out the requirement that a 
treaty or executive agreement must be in 

nee of the Constitution in order to 
be valid, and that a formal rollcall vote in 
the Senate hereafter would be necessary to 
ratify a treaty. 

Such definite language would have re- 
moved the present ambiguity in the Consti- 
tution which has provided much of the basis 
for argument and has aroused the fears that 
American rights are not well enough pro- 
tected against being undermined by treaties. 
The protective clauses favored by the Presi- 
dent, although provisionally adopted by the 
Senate at one point, were lost in the final 
parliamentary shuffle. Had these been 
adopted, much of the uneasiness over the 
possible dangers of treaty law would have 
been removed and a great deal of the reason 
for reopening the issue at a later date would 
have been taken away. It is to be regretted 
that the President’s desires in this regard 
did not prevail. 

The Senate vote on the crucial question 
was extremely close—so close that the change 
of a single vote would have meant a different 
outcome, This vote was on adoption of the 
so-called George amendment, a milder sub- 
stitute for the Bricker amendment, but a 
proposal still opposed by the White House as 
unduly restricting the President's freedom to 
deal with foreign nations, Friends of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower in Texas will be disappoint- 
ed that this State's two Senators did not 
join with 16 other Democrats in a vote which 
would have given administration forces a 
little wider margin of victory. It is to be 
noted that Senator Morse, of Oregon, of 
whom the Republicans can expect little, 
stood with the administration, while Senator 
Kxowtann, the Republican leader in the 
Senate, did a last-minute switch. 

The public generally will recognize, we 
think, that in this matter the President has 
not been fighting for power or benefit for 
himself, but to avoid handcuffing future 
Presidents in such a way as to endanger the 
interests of the country. He has not been 
blind to the fact that many in the Senate, 
and many members of the public, feel the 
need for some kind of protective language 
written into the Constitution. But as he 
suggested some time ago, it would be a griev- 
ous mistake to amend the Constitution with 
provisions uncertain in meaning and uncer- 
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tain in effect. Even though the issue ¥ 
bound to come up again, time now will be 
offered for unhurried study and the wor 
out of precise language that will avoid the 
danger of costly error when and if the treaty” 
making provision of the Constitution is 
modified, 


Chancellor Konrad Adenauer, of West 
Germany 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED stat? 


Thursday, March 11, 1954 


Mr. CASE. Mr, President, I ask una?" 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an article en 
titled “German Miracle Man Nearing 
80,” written by Kees van Hoek and m 
lished in the Washington Post of Fe 
Tuary 28, 1954. The article deals Wi 
Chancellor Konrad Adenauer, of wes 
Germany. cle 
There being no objection, the arti 
was ordered to be printed in the Reco™ 
as follows: 
GERMAN Mimactr MAN Neartnc 80 


(By Kees van Hoek) 
The world calls it the German miraci 
this astonishingly speedy recovery of an ter 
terly beaten people. Within 8 years aper 
unconditional surrender, Germany pro 
has been restored to the world's councll® js 
Many influences contributed to 0 
startling metamorphosis from prostration p- 
partnership: American aid and Soviet ist 
struction, the tireless energy of a race 
loves work for its own sake, but most Kon: 
the leadership of one man, Chancellor 
rad Adenauer, whom Sir Winston ch ‘tes? 
has described as “the greatest German sta 
man since Bismarck." tured 
The third of four children of a culty. 
Rhenish middle-class family, Konrad D 
nauer was born in 1876 in Cologne, ¥> of 
his father was Registrar of the Co mics 
Appeal. Konrad studied law and econon for 
He graduated but did not write a thesis 
a degree. His seven doctor's hats are 
honorary. port” 
A rather handsome young man of 31.8 col? 
ing a Kaiser mustache and a high § He 
lar, he entered the civil service in 1901. of 
was deputy mayor and food administr® oci” 
Cologne by 1917, when an automobile into 
dent changed his jovial Rhenish face 
the almost Mongolian mask, which nge 
since accentuated. e 
Konrad Adenauer went on to d. 
Cologne greatest mayor. His fame spre 
He was elected president of the prose 
Council of State and was twice offered re- 
Chancellorship of the Reich, which 
fused. 


OUSTED BY NAZIS 


Then camo Hitler, A leader of the cons 
olic Center Party, Adenauer had nen 
treated the Nazis with flinty scorn. stik” 
in March 1033, they wanted the pow? 
displayed from his venerable Gothic 
Hall, he absolutely refused. the 
Promptly fired from all his high posing 
mob set against him, and Cologne's ! ar 15 
citizen had to flee his city. After a J ais 
the famous Benedictine Monastary ol wit? 
Laach, he was arrested in connection duch 
the Roehm plot. Fortunately, nothing union 
happened to Adenauer, except exp 
from Cologne. 


Adenauer 
tung seemed forgotten during the en- 
— Years. In complete retirement, he 


5 plot on Hitler's life ot which 
Again Othing—Adenauer was arrested 
they uy. the Gestapo. Warned by his jailer 
e eecane od to shoot him, he managed 


When „end of the war came to Adenauer 
ty his e had to fling himself to the ground 
garden as the first American tanks 
dort ho ng down the road beside his Rhoen- 
me. A few weeks later, the Americans 
Out appointed him mayor of 


mea Proud city of 600,000 prosperous citi- 
T which he had been expelled 15 
Pompet! fore, now looked like a modern 
Hardly 40,000 people had survived 

and cellars beneath the smoldering 


m 


tenure as mayor, however, did not last 


Agence, 


demanded from the vanquished, im- 
responsibility of the conquerors. 
BLESSING IN DISGUISE 


uer is too big a man ever to have 
tuntl-Eritisn feeling over this slight, 
„ burned out to be a blessing in dis- 
Wouig Except for this dismissal, he never 
ve found the time to occupy him- 
© Now did—with the nationwide or- 
new party, the Christian 
Protes Union, appealing to Catholics 
on Christin nt alike, to build a new state 
He tra: n foundations, 
blanket veled all oyer Germany, ng a 
pg a few slices of bread in his brief 
ditions were fierce in these first 
years, and the new party leader, 
Years old, had to start from scratch. 
the Allies summoned a parliamen- 
in September 1948, Adenauer 
chairman. In the first general 
1949, he scraped through as 
+ With 202 out of 402 votes. Not- 
that one-vote majority, Ad- 
ng personality made his gov- 
One of the stablest in Europe. 
Septe Other general election was due, 
ber 1953, Adenauer stumped the 
fidactig, tem the Baltic to the Alps. Cool, 
loneq p fequentiy repeating his old-fash- 
lading aa Of address: My very honored 
Bapny a gentlemen, occasionally using a 
P or broad humor, he expounded 
Many 7, Dot Pt Germany first but of a Ger- 
Secure o 
ted kon. as a member of a Euro- 


waltegeutcome was very much in doubt, 
peta’ anxiously by the world. It took the 
Breath away: Adenauer, by popular 

t Commence even Socialist strongholds. 
tra and neo-Nazi and their 
loting even ers were swept away completely, 
had 
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Communists had still polled 
led 2 the popular vote. Now they 
apa B to 22 percent and the neo-Nazis 
1.4 percent. Adenauer did not 
exciting September night to 
radio spouting figures. He sald: 
© type to waste time to speculate 
Mornin I will know for sure tomor- 
But that next morning he 
STeen-and-white flag of Europe 
his office, together with the Ger- 
dere, His was a victory for all of the 
eat for Moscow. 
DOESN'T SHOW AGE 
recently entered upon his 79th 
for his face, he doesn’t look any- 
an old man. Tall, erect, brisk of 
elastic in stride, square shoulders 
never looked better nor felt bet- 
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ter. When I asked him where he gets the 
stamina for his grueling daily work, he re- 
plied slowly and with shyness. “I believe 
God has entrusted me with a task, and where 
He sets the tasks, He gives the strength.” 

Behind the faintly Mongolian twist with 
which the operation left him, lies the essen- 
tially friendly typical Rhinelander. He has 
never lost their untranslatable “Gemuet- 
lichkeit,” nor the deep affection of a true 
Christian for his fellow beings. Though he 
does not suffer fools gladly, he does suffer 
them. His soft Cologne accent quickly offsets 
the somewhat distant stifness natural in an 
old gentleman. 

I have had the privilege—from as long ago 
as the twénties in Cologne to as recently as 
his latest election campaign—of talking 
to Dr. Adenauer a number of times. With- 
out doubt, he has the ideal poker face for 
long and difficult negotiations, a face he can 
hold in deep-freeze when he wants to. 

But in conversation, after the first, test- 
ing sidelong glances, his face becomes all 
thought. When he starts explaining, with 
the index finger of his right hahd raised and 
bending over slightly as he ticks off his 
points, his measured gestures are all clarity 
and simplicity. He talks without passion or 
pathos. He has never been known to get 
nervous or excited. 

Adenauer is a man of the old school, whom 
age and experience have made wise rather 
than mellow, and now somewhat lonely under 
50 great a burden. 


HOME AND OFFICE 


His days are spent between his home and 
his office. Home is Zenningsweg 7A in 
Rhoendorf, on the Rhine at its most pic- 
turesque, a steep-roofed one-family house on 
a vineyard slope reached through the garden 
by 53 steps. These he mounts every day 
without ever pausing for breath. He has 
some fine old paintings on his walls, and he 
likes Persian rugs. 

Dr. Adenauer rises at 6 every morning, un- 
aided by an alarm clock. He gets his best 
ideas, he says, while shaving. He dresses 
(always in biack or dark gray), reads the 
newspapers, breakfasts, and has already 
done an hour's dictation of the most im- 
portant letters and memos for the day, by 
the time his car calls at 8; 30. 

His black Mercedes 300, bearing the Chan- 
cellor’s personal pennant, has an adjust 
able table on which he can work and a built- 
in radio, on which he occasionally listens to 
a football match on long journeys, His 
driver can never go too fast for him, and a 
police car always precedes and follows him. 

A quarter of an hour, crossing the Rhine 
by the new Bonn bridge, brings him to this 
office, the Schaumburg Palace—the former 
residence of the only sister of the last Kaiser. 
Much renovated and extended, spacious, 
classic and elegant, the palace is only 2 
minutes“ walk from Parliament, and the 
view over the lovely gardens sloping down 
to the Rhine encompasses the hills be- 
yond. 3 

Dr. Adenauer's day is rigidly scheduled, 
constantly checked by his leather-strapped 
wristwatch, and spent mostly In his hand- 
some, cheerful office. No other Prime Min- 
ister's room I know of is more beautiful, or 
has less pomp and heavy official furniture. 
A few fine paintings adorn the wide and high 
walls. A standing clock softly ticks the 
time. On a small sidetable are autographed 
portraints of President Eisenhower, Prime 
Minister Churchill, and former Premier De 
Gasperi. Behind his desk a Madonna 
watches (at home its a Crucifix), and the 
emall door leads to his restroom where he 
lies down on the couch for an hour after 
lunch, . 

HOME FOR SUPPER 

The chancellor tries to be home again for 
supper, eager to know how the hens have 
been laying, what the children have been do- 
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ing, how the garden is. Since he no longer 
has time to go to concerts, he has acquired 
a magnificent collection of recorded Bach, 
Beethoven, Tschaikowsky and of his beloved 
Schubert, 

He does not smoke, but doesn’t mind 
others smoking during long meetings. He 
munches chocolate, on doctor's advice, to 
keep the digestion in order. He goes to bed 
fairly early, relaxes with a thriller, sleeps 
soundly. 

Dr. Adenauer married twice, and has been 
twice widowed. His first wife, the daughter 
of the Cologne city architect, died in 1916, 
leaving him two sons and a daughter. Kon- 
rad, Jr., is an industrialist. Max Adenauer 
is the present Cologne city manager. 

Dr. Adenauer has four children by his 
second marriage with Augusta Zinsser, who 
died in 1948. She was a cousin of John Mo- 
Cloy, who later became American High Com- 
missioner in Germany, and of Lewis Douglas, 
former American Ambassador in London, 

Of Adenauer's second family, son Paul ts 
now a curate, Lisbet married a businessman, 
Georg, the youngest, studies law at Bonn 
University, and Dr. Lotte Adenauer acts as 
official hostess for her father and accom- 
panies him on journeys abroad. She has 
just become engaged to a young architect. 

That the Adenauers are a distinguished 
family is easily seen by his handsome sons 
and daughters, not to speak of his 13 grand - 
children. Nothing is more typical and natu- 
ral of the Chancellor than his role of the 
fond (but by no means doting) head of 
the family. 

And when Adenauer goes to Mass on Sun- 
days at the small Rhoendorf Parish Church, 
he disdains a seat in the pews, “they are for 
old people.” He stands among his fellow 
parishioners and joins in the hymns which 
he has known by heart since his youth. 

When in the fullness of time his epitaph 
is written, it could be summed up as Kon- 
rad Adenauer, Christian.” For the main- 
spring of all his life and work has been his 
deep, simple, great faith. 


The Right To Work 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE R. HOEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 11, 1954 


Mr, HOEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled The Right To Work,” published 
in the New Orleans States. The editorial 
indicates that an increasing number of 
States are enacting laws prohibiting the 
closed shop and guaranteeing to all work- 
ers the right to work regardless of union 
membership. There are now 17 States 
with such laws. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tue Ricut To Work 

Union labor leaders would be well advised, 
we think, to examine crftically some recent 
development for any significance that they 
may embrace. 

Seventeen States have now enacted stat- 
utes or constitutional amendments forbid- 
ding the closed shop and the union shop, 
No. 17 was Mississippi, where house and sen- 
ate by decisive majorities adopted a law de- 
claring as a public policy that “the right of 
@ person or persons to work shall not be 
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denied or abridged on account of member- 
- ship or nonmembership in any labor union 
or labor organization.” This is called the 
right to work law. 

Alabama and Virginia enacted similar laws 
in the last year or two, Texas’ statute was 
given a court test last week in the suit of 
some employees of the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Railroad for an injunction pro- 
hibiting the company from discharging them 
for nonmembership in the unions. 

These State enactments, all occurring 
within a few years, seem to reflect public 
sentiment. Instead of railing against these 
measures as union busters and slave labor 
acts, the union leaders would do well to 
inquire why public opinion—and legislative 
attitudes that usually conform to public sen- 
timent—support right-to-work laws in 17 
States. 

Still other States may join these. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower wants Congress to give the 
States more power to write and enforce their 
own laws on striking, picketing, the open 
or closed shop, and other labor-management 
issues. In his message of January 11 the 
President asked Congress to give the States 
specific authority to curb strikes that create 
local emergencies. 

These developments appear to us to re- 
flect public reaction to abuses and excesses 
which some labor leaders have committed in 
the name of organized labor. 
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Do We Treat the Sniffles or Wait for 


Pneumonia? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. VERA BUCHANAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 11, 1954 


Mrs. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I wish to include the following 
article from the April issue of the Demo- 
cratic Digest entitled “Do We Treat the 
Sniffles or Wait for Pneumonia?”: 

Do We TREAT THE SNIFFLEs On WAIT FOR 

PNEUMONIA? 

All during Lincoln Week, Republican ora- 
tors assailed the Democrats as “prophets of 
doom and gloom, trying to promote us into 
hard times for political reasons.” 

Shortly after Presidential Assistant Sher- 
man Adams climaxed Lincoln Week with his 
charge that the Democrats were “political 
sadists,” seeking to promote a Fear Deal,” 
financial columnist J. A. Livingston offered 
an interesting explanation for the Repub- 
lican barrage: 

“How can the Republican Party profit from 
these tactics?” asked Livingston. “Are 
Eisenhower, Adams, et al. planning an alibi? 
Are they preparing to blame the Democrats 
for talking us into a depression if the decline 
gains momentum?” 

Whatever the reason for the Republican 
onslaught, and whatever the political gain 
to the Democratic Party from a Republican 
depression, Democrats have held fast to the 
belief that it is thelr duty to continue to 
raise economic storm signals where the facts 
warrant their doing so, and to prod the 
Eisenhower administration into taking what- 
ever action is necessary to halt the economic 
slowdown. 

First, they believe that it is better to treat 
a patient when he has a mild case of sniffies, 
rather than waiting until double pneumonia 
sets in. This is particularly true, they say, 
when dealing with the economic health of a 
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nation, for as an economic slide gains mo- 
mentum, it becomes harder and harder to 
stop. 

Second, they agree with veteran columnist 
Thomas L. Stokes, who “has learned from 
first-hand observation of W. m in 
recession and depression that you can't either 
talk the country into one or out of one.“ 

History supports Mr. Stokes’ “firsthand ob- 
servation.” All during the early days of the 
depression President Hoover spoke reassur- 
ingly: 

January 21, 1930: “Definite signs that busi- 
ness and industry have turned the corner 
* + + were seen today by President Hoover.” 

March 8, 1930: “President Hoover predicted 
today that the worst effect of the crash on 
unemployment will have been passed in the 
next 60 days.” 

May 1, 1930: “While the crash took place 
6 months ago, I [President Hoover] am con- 
vinced we have now passed the worst, and 
with continued unity of effort we shall 
rapidly recover.” 

If it is humanly possible for a country to 
talk Itself into a depression, the economic 
predictions of the last days of World War II 
surely would have done the trick, for even 
the most optimistic forecasters were predict- 
ing unemployment in the millions dur- 
ing the “postwar transition.“ Yet, despite 
widespread pessimism, the country sailed 
smoothly through the transition and into 
unprecedented prosperity. 

During the recession of 1949 many of the 
same Republicans who now assail the Demo- 
crats were themselves “prophets of gloom and 
doom“: 

February 21, 1949: Few soup lines have 
yet shown up, but it is now apparent that 
there will be plenty of them in the next 
6 months.” (GOP Congressman BURDICK, of 
North Dakota.) 

May 24, 1949: “The Truman depression 18 
with us. * * * The Truman depression is 
growing in depth and scope.” (GOP Con- 
gressman Mason, of Illinois.) 

Yet, in spite of these alarming predictions, 
the economy righted itself, and during the 
first 6 months of 1950 (before the Korean 
war began) employment climbed by over 
4% million. 

Despite these historical facts, both admin- 
istration officials and businessmen persist in 
the belief that talk alone can both cause 
and prevent a recession. Recently the Ad- 
tertising Council considered the idea of a 
mass advertising campaign to “sell pros- 
perity to the country, which moved the 
Louisville Times to comment: 

“Prosperity is one commodity for which 
even an ad man cannot dream up an ac- 
ceptable substitute, Either you have pros- 
perity or you don't. If you have it, it isn't 
necessary to sell it to you. If you don't 
have it, the most brilliant advertising genius 
cannot convince you that your hunger and 
your worry are only hallucinations.” 

Most Democrats agree with the conserva- 
tive Fortune magazine, that worrying in pub- 
lic has its perils, to be sure * * * but refus- 
ing to face economic facts or to contemplate 
unpleasant eventualities can have even 
graver consequences for the individual cor- 
poration and for the economy as a whole. 

A third reason why many Democrats per- 
sist in prodding the administration into tak- 
ing note of economic danger signals and into 
taking the necessary action is that they be- 
lieve that recession and depressions are 
caused—and can be prevented—not by words 
but by the actions of men, or by their fail- 
ure to act. As Adlai Stevenson said recently, 
“If we have a depression in this country, it 
will be manmade.” 

It was for this very reason that Democrats 
in both the House and the Senate fought 
against the administration's tight-money 
Policy early last year. On April 18, 8 Demo- 
cratic Senators, joined by Independent Sen- 
ator Morse, warned that the new policy con- 
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tains the germs of depression and on M 
22, Democratic Congressmen introd ‘pe 
the House a resolution calling upon ood 
administration to reverse its tight- 
policies. wwe 
But the Democrats did not control ot 
Government, and they could do no tell 
than to warn and protest. Unfortuns 
it was not until late June that the aan 
istration began to ease up on its credit ag 
strictions, and by that time a severe 
had been puton the economy. The m 
had slowed down. w 
Finally, many Democrats still feel aD te 
easiness that despite the President's p 
peated statements that the Government pot 
take whatever action is necessary tO tit 
the economic slowdown, the administra 
does not have & firm grasp of the econo, 
situation, This uneasiness springs from 
number of factors. w 
First, and perhaps most disturbing, 15 
belief held by many of the most importi 
administration officials, as well as 
prominent business leaders, that a 10 
amount of economic downturn (the nor? 
term is adjustment“) is not only ot 
but inevitable, and, therefore, not a os 
tor concern. | 
These views are based on the old nene | 
lican economic law of gravity, that what oe 
up must come down. They are not yet 
vinced that this is still a swiftly grow 


country, with no genuine limit on its eps 


sion in sight. 10 
This belief in an economic “law of gravis 
extends to the President himself. A 


Street Journal headline following a en 
dentlal press conference read. 

Calls Current Economic Readjustment 
essary, Healthy.” Tid 


What worries many Democrats about o 
philosophy is that every year there are Se 
700,000 more job seekers and over 2 toet 
more mouths to feed in America than *, # 
were the year before. If the econo o5 
even allowed to stand still for a year, met 
less slip backward, as has been 
unemployment is bound to result. ps” 

A second disquieting factor is the oh 
curacy of last year’s predictions by u deb 
istration leaders that a recession was 
nitely not in the offing. pum 

Last August 10, Treasury Secretary ? «g? 
phrey was asked by Newsweek magasine, 7% 
you think a business recession is lix 
follow the Korean truce?” wr 

. in the slightest,” Mr. Humphrey 
plied. ; 

And as late as last October 20, Com pi 
Secretary Sinclair Weeks said he 84 
sign of a business recession.” os: 

This kind of crystal gazing continu gt 

A Budget Bureau official told 
that the administration's budget wos ot, 
on the assumption that unemp! A +e 
would “level off“ at between two an 
and a half million during 1954. w 
afterward, the Census Bureau reported 
unemployment had crossed the 3 
mark. ives 

The unemployment figures themsel state, 
a cause of concern, The conflicting "gs Y 
ments of various Government agencies g 117 
what the real unemployment statistics ps 
have caused many Democrats to belle uf, 
the administration is playing a sort of 
bers game” to conceal the true une put A 
ment picture. Their fears were not Senso, 
rest when, in mid-February, a new 
Bureau report, based on a larger survey’ poe 
up with 728,000 more unemployed 
previously been reported. come 

The continuing slippage of farm ere 
coupled: with the administration's dn of 
nation to lower farm price supports re 
face of the decline, was another m A 
major concern not only to farm St% apy 
gressmen and Senators, but also wnat we 
city Congressman who recalled or 
depression of the 1930's began on Sr of pF 
during the mid-1920's, while the res 
country prospered. 
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of the strangest factors contributing 
general uneasiness was business’ own 
of confidence not only in the future of 
economy, but in the willingness and 
ty of the Republican administration to 
effective antidepression action. Al- 
h it drew no attack of “gloom and 
the National City Bank of New York 
in a newsletter: 
ce last summer * * there has been 
em asurable recession in production and in 
t Ployment opportunities., Expectations of 
— contractions are widespread. What 
ate the Government do if these expectations 
4 prrect?” — 
naue disturbing factor is the administra- 
obvious reliance on stimulating busi- 
investment, rather than consumption 
Means of halting the economic decline, 
ial Columnist Sylvia Porter, compar- 
President Eisenhower's philosophy with 
tof his predecessor, said, “Truman would 
ing that the growth of consumption 
t essential to sales and profits for 
Eisenhower is declaring that the 
of business is a first essential to jobs 
ychecks for consumers. To 
the consumer would be the key to 
To Elsenhower, the businessman is 
to boom. The distinction is huge.” 
cal of the Eisenhower emphasis on 
investment is his tax program, 
directs over nine-tenths of the total 
lief toward corporations, and their 
Olders. Many economists (including 
Conservative Edwin Nourse) observing 
Steel industry operating at 74 percent of 
. factories working on a part-time 
unemployment growing, feel there 
evidence already that the real need 
make the consumer's buying power 
Up with our immense productive power. 
Trufant Foster asked in 1927, 
is business without a buyer?” 
Democrats will continue to bring 
economic facts to the administration's 
blic’s attention, they have not 
the threat of a depression as a parti- 
ue. They realize, as Economist Colin 
recently pointed out, that “the harm 
d United States depression 
do to the rest of the world is almost 
Upon as, not only through its direct effect 
Other countries’ economies, but still 
Ne through its effects on men's minds 
dure They realize that the entire struc- 
rid Our foreign policy, and ot the free - 
Petity, 
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Alliance, rests on United States pros- 
agree with Michael Michich, 
thag Publican mayor of Charles City, Iowa, 
“farm income and unemployment 
be approached on a nonpartisan or 
But basis.” 
ang < While the Democrats can warn, oppose, 
Mad pp netimes propose, the responsibility 
the p tiative necessarily lie in the hands of 
taq Publican leaders in the administration 
omic Congress to chart the Nation’s eco- 


Ag S aurse. 
— Porter points out, “The America 
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the remarks, I wish to include 
interesting speech entitled “Marx- 
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ism and Morality,” prepared by Dr. J. B. 
Bales, who is in charge of the Bible de- 
partment at Harding College, Searcy, 
Ark. Dr. Bales delivered the speech on 
October 22, 1953, to Freedom Forum 
XIV, sponsored by Harding College, and 
which convenes on the campus. 
The speech follows: 
MARXISM AND MORALITY 


(By Dr. J. D. Bales, Harding College, Searcy, 
Ark.) 

The purpose of this study Is to explain 
the moral outlook of the followers of Marx, 
Lenin, and Stalin. Although it is the au- 
thor's opinion that to expound the Marxist 
moral code is to expose it, this study does 
not give a critical analysis and detailed refu- 
tation of the system. Thus there will be 
no elaboration of whatever truths Marx 
warped and used nor of any injustices in so- 
ciety against which he may have reacted. 
Often we shall simply let the Communists 
speak for themselves. 


THE FUNDAMENTAL IMPORTANCE OF THE MORAL 
OUTLOOK 

Concerning any man or society it is im- 
portant that we rightly answer two funda- 
mental questions. First, what is their goal? 
Second, what means are they willing to use 
to reach it? When we know these things we 
know the direction that they will take and 
the way or ways in which they will be willing 
to act. How they will treat others will be 
determined by their actual goal and means. 

Ones philosophy of life, and the moral 
outlook which is embraced therein, deter- 
mines the end for which one lives and the 
means by which he operates. 

It is of tremendous importance for the 
well-being of freemen that they understand 
the philosophy of life of the Communists. 
An understanding of the Communtst's pres- 
ent conduct, and a prediction of his future 
possible action, cannot be very reliable un- 
less we understand the moral code which his 
philosophy authorizes. As Martin Dies ob- 
served: “It is impossible to understand the 
tactics and statements of Communists and 
their fellow travelers unless their very special 
code of ethics be kept constantly in mind.” 
(The Trojan Horse in America, p. 240.) 

Because certain actions of the Commu- 
nists do not seem reasonable to some, they 
refuse to believe some things that the Com- 
munists have done, or are capable of doing. 
However, when viewed in the light of their 
Philosophical outlook and moral code we can 
see that although their conducts does not 
seem rational] to us, that it is the theological 
conclusion from their fundamental assump- 
tions about history and life, 

The Communist’s special moral code, if 
moral code it may be called, is essential to 
the making of the real Communist. This 
fact is given special emphasis by Benjamin 
Gitlow. He was one of the founders of the 
Communist Party in America. He left the 
Party many years ago and has since worked 
against their philosophy and party. He 
obeerved that when the Russian Communists, 
or those who had been trained by them, 
wanted to be sure and fashion the American 
Party into the likeness of the Russian Party, 
that the basic thing they endeavored to do 
was to destroy the ethical system in which 
the people of this country have been nur- 
tured. The destruction of the ethics of our 
civilization in the minds of their members 
was fundamental. “Getting the American 
Communists to reject the ethical concepts 
of civilization constituted the central point 
in the campaign for the Bolshevization of the 
American Communists.” (Benjamin Gitlow, 
The Whole of Their Lives, p. 81.) 

COMMUNISM IS ATHEISTIC 

The first basic element which determines 
the Marxists moral outlook is atheism. 
There is no God: this is the chorus which 
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one hears them singing when he tunes in 
on Marx, Lenin, and Stalin. “Atheism is a 
natural and inseparable part of Marxism, of 
the theory and practice of scientific soclal- 
ism, In accordance with their fundamental 
philosophical outlook, Marx and Engles al- 
ways called themselves materialists * * *. 
Marx coined the phrase: "The criticism of 
religion is the beginning of all criticism.’” 
(Introduction by in V. I. Lenin, 
Religion. New York: International Publish- 
ers, 1933, p. 3.) “The necessity for unceasing 
struggle on behalf of atheism within and out- 
side the party was emphasized by Lenin in 
the article which he wrote as an introduc- 
tion to the first number of the scientific 
Bolshevik journal” (ibid., p. 5). 

“We said at the beginning of this Intro- 
duction that Marxism cannot be conceived 
without atheism. We would add here that 
atheism without Marxism is incomplete and 
inconsistent” (ſbid., p. 6). 

As William Z. Foster, in an appearance 
before the Fish committee, testified: “Our 
party considers religion to be the opium of 
the people, as Karl Marx has stated, and 
we carry on propaganda for the liquidation 
of these prejudices amongst the workers.” 
This did not mean that atheism was a for- 
mal requirement for membership in the 
Communist Party. “Many workers join the 
Communist Party who still have some re- 
ligious scruples, or religious ideas; but a 
worker who will Join the Communist Party, 
who understands the elémentary principles 
of the Communist Party, must necessarily 
be in the process of liquidating his religious 
beliefs and, if he still has any lingerings 
when he joins the party, he will soon get 
rid of them.“ (Investigation of Un-Ameri- 

«can Activities and Propaganda. H. Res. 282, 
Union Calendar No. 2, House Rept. No. 2, 
1939, p. 18.) A 

This does not mean that every atheist is a 
Communist; although atheism does pave the 
way for communism, as Prof. Louls Budenz, 
former managing editor of the Daily Worker, 
observed in a conversation in 1951. In July 
1953, Mrs. Budenz told the author that the 
naturalism which she was taught in a Penn- 
sylvania university prepared her for com- 
munism. Before a Senate committee, Eliza- 
beth Bentley, also an ex-Communist, testi- 
fied that her studies at Vassar had helped 
undermine her religious faith and her faith 
in democracy. This made her a pushover 
for communism. Thus, whether they real- 
ize it or not, those who sow scepticism help 
prepare the way for communism. 

Since communism is atheistic, it rejects 
any moral code which teaches that God Is, 
that man is responsible to God, and that 
man is a creature of God, It knows of no 
will higher than the will of man; of no bar 
before which man must stand except that 
of human might. 

When faith in God, as Whittaker Cham- 
bers has shown in his book on his own ex- 
perlences, comes into one’s life, communism 
must go. Thus the “crisis of the Western 
World exists to the degree in which it is in- 
different to God * * the only possible 
answer to the Communist challenge: Faith 
in God or Faith in Man? is the challenge: 
Faith in God.” (Witness Whittaker Chame 
bers, pp. 16-17.) 

The rejection of God means that the Com- 
munist takes a materialistic view of life, I. e., 
there is no spiritual realm, matter only ex- 
ists. The materialism of the communism is 
called dialectical materialism. What ls this 
variety of materialism? 


DIALECTICAL MATERIALSM 


“Dialectical materialism is the world out- 
look of the Marxist-Leninist party. It is 
called dialectical materialism because its 
approach to the phenomena of nature, its 
method of studying and apprehending them, 
is dialectical, while its interpretation of the 
phenomena of nature, its conception of these 
phenomena, its theory, is materialistic.” 
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(History of the Communist Party of the So- 
viet Union (Bolsheviks), p. 105.) 

The term “dialectic” was used by the 
Greeks to cover the discussions wherein con- 
tradictory viewpoints were presented, and 
out of which truth emerged. The Commu- 
nist maintains that a dialectical process 
works in human experience and tbus in bu- 
man history. One movement in history calls 
for a contradictory movement. Out of the 
clash of contradictions a higher stage in so- 
ciety is reached. To put it in the language 
of Hegel, and Marx borrowed from Hegel, the 
thesis calls forth the antithesis, and out of 
the clash arises something new, i. e., the 
synthesis.. Each movement thus creates the 
conditions of its own annihilation. _ 

Dialectical materialism teaches that “The 
entire history of man is nothing but the 
historical-natural process of the rise and pas- 
sage of one to another of the various social- 
economic forms. In the concrete, Marxism 
knows five forms: (1) the primitive com- 
munism of prehistory; (2) the slavery of 
antiquity; (3) the feudalism of the Middle 
Ages; (4) the capitalism of modern times, 
with which the prehistory of mankind would 
come to an end, and from which man's true 
history would begin; (5) the communism of 
the future.” (Gustav A. Wetter, “Science in 
Soviet Culture,” The Philosophy of Commu- 
nism. New York: Fordham University Press, 
p. 265). 

The common ownership of land in so- 
called primitive communism, to illustrate 
the working of the dialectical process, after 
a certain time became a fetter on production. 
This brought about private ownership of 
land, As workers were needed to farm the 
land slavery, and finally feudalism, de- 
veloped. 

Freemen afterward arose and began td” 
establish small businesses. These, too, 
finally fettered production and so gigantic 
business monopolies were built up, accord- 
ing to communism. This system, capital- 
ism, created the working class, 1. e., those who 
do not own the means of production but have 
only their labor to sell. They are the wage 
slaves.” As time goes on, according to Com- 
munist theory, the capitalists grow richer 
and richer, and the wage-slaves“ poorer 
and poorer. At the same time the number 
of the capitalists decreases and that of the 
“wage slaves” increases. Finally, they over- 
throw the capitalists by violent revolution. 

“Thus the weapons with which the bour- 
geoisie felled feudalism to the ground are 
now turned against the bourgeoisie itself. 

“But not only has the bourgeoisie forged 
the weapons that bring death to itself; it 
has also called into existence the men who 
are to wield those weapons—the modern 
workingclass—the proletarians.“ (Commu- 
nist Manifesto). 

In other words, the thesis (capitalism) 
calls forth the antithesis (the proletariat or 
working class), and out of the clash of the 
two arises the synthesis (the destruction of 
the capitalistic system and the creation of a 
classless society, communism. See the 
History of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union (B), pp. 123-131.) 

With the advent of communism the dia- 
lectic ceases to work. The perfect social 
organization has been reached, and no higher 
stage is possible. Why this is so, the Com- 
munist cannot satisfactorily explain, for 
why should the dialectic ever stop? It is 
not enough to say that dialectic ceases be- 
cause there are no more classes. For, after 
all, what is to keep contending groups from 
arising; such as producers and distributors? 


Why cannot a classless society call forth its 


opposite? It once did, according to their 
theory. 

There are certain other matters, however, 
which must be considered to give a clear 
picture of the Communist view of reality. 
Their idea of economic determinism is one 
of these things. 
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ECONOMIC DETERMINISM 

Everything in human society is determined 
by the economic situation. The state, mo- 
rality, and everything else are the creation of 
the economic system. These have been 
evolved to perpetuate the economic interests 
of the ruling class. Marx and Engels did not 
deny that ideas, religions, etc., have some in- 
fluence on society (see Engels letters in Sid- 
ney Hook, Towards the Understanding of 
Karl Marx, pp. 335-342); yet the economic 
factor is the decisive factor and, for that 
matter, is the source of these ideas and re- 
ligions. “In conformity with Marxist ma- 
terialism, he (Pickhanov) showed that in 
the long run the development of society is 
determined not by the wishes and ideas of 
outstanding individuals, but by the develop- 
ment of the material conditions of existence 
of society by the changes in the mode of 
production of the material wealth required 
for the existence of society.“ by the changes 
in the mutual relations of classes in the pro- 
duction of material wealth, by the struggle 
of classes for place and position in the pro- 
duction and distribution of material wealth. 
It was not ideas that determined the social 
and economic status of men, but the social 
and economic status of men that determined 
their ideas. Outstanding individuals may 
become nonentities if their ideas and wishes 
run counter to the economic development 
of society, to the needs of the foremost class; 
and vice versa, outstan people may really 
become outstanding individuals if their ideas 
and wishes correctly express the needs of 
the economic development of society, the 
needs of the foremost class.” (History of 
the Communist Party of the Soviet Union 
(B), p. 14.) — 

The relations of production (1. e., who con- 
trols the means of production and distribu- 
tion) shape everything else. Everything is 
determined, in other words, by the economic 
system. 

Thus the Communist maintains that the 
state Ils simply the instrument of the ruling 
class whereby it endeavors to maintain its 
position and power by suppressing with force 
those who would challenge it. Morality is 
but another instrument for maintaining the 
position of the ruling class. Thou shalt not 
steal” is not a moral law laid down by God, 
for there is no God. Instead, it is an inven- 
tion of property owners who thereby hope 
to keep others from taking their property. 
In a communistic society where the people 
own the property such a law would be fool- 
ish, since the people would not steal from 
themselves. (See Burns, Handbook of Marx- 
ism, pp. 247-249.) Or so goes the Commu- 
nist line, “Thou shalt not commit adultery” 
is a bourgeols prejudice based on the desire 
of some man to have exclusive rights to a 
woman. In other words, morality is relative 
to the interest of a particular class. 


CLASS MORALITY 


When we speak of class morality we speak 
of the very heart of the Communist view 
of ethics. There are no fixed moral prin- 
ciples. All morality is relative to the inter- 
est of a particular class. In capitalistic 
America the moral system in which we have 
been reared is the product of capitalism. 
Thus it is designed to perpetuate capitalism. 
It is but an instrument of the ruling class. 
But the proletariat; the working group, con- 
stitute a different class. Therefore, their 
morale code will be different, i. e., it will be 
constructed so as to further the interests of 
the working class. Thus it will simply be an 
instrument of the class to assist it in its 
struggle for the elimination of capitalism 
and for the possession of the means of pro- 
duction and distribution. 

In a speech to the Third All-Russian Con- 
gress of the Young Communist League of the 
Soviet Union (October 2, 1920), Lenin said: 
“But is there such a thing as Communist 
ethics? Is there such a thing as Communist 
morality. Of course there is. It is fre- 
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quently asserted that we have no ethics, - 
very frequently the bourgeoisie makes 
charge that we Communists deny all mor 
ality. That is one of their methods of 7 — 
fusing the issue, of throwing dust into 
eyes of the workers and peasants. 1 
“In what sense do we deny ethics, morals, 
“In the sense in which they are preached is 
the bourgeoisie, which deduces these m wt 
from God's commandments. urse, 
say that we do not believe in God. We xno“ 
perfectly well that the clergy, the jandlerdg 
and the bourgeoisie all claimed to speak 
the name of God, in order to protect we 
own interests as exploiters. Or, instead Š 
deducing their ethics from the command, 
ments of morality, from the commandmen 
of God, they deduced them from idealisti 
or semi-idealistic phrases which in sipe 
stance, were always very similar to di 
super 


commandments, 

“We deny all morality taken from that 
human or nonclass conceptions. We say" gf 
this is deception, a swindle, a befogging g 
the minds of the workers and peasants 
the interests of the landlords and capitalist 

“We say that our morality is wholly fe 
ordinated to the interests of the class 5 ora! 
gle of the proletariat. We deduce our m clas 
ity from the facts and needs of the 
struggle of the proletariat. 

“That is why we say that a morality takes 
from outside of human society does not ©), 
for us; it is a fraud. For us morality is at 
ordinated to the interests of the prolat 4g) 
class struggle.” (Lenin, Religion, pp. 47 oof 

“At any given time that is moral for ens? 
class which strengthens the position dann 
class of society.” (A. L. Morton, Comm and 
and Morality, in John Lewis, Christianity 
the Social Revolution, p. 330.) as 

Since the Communist regards himself of 
member of a class which is diametrically orgs 
posed to our present civilization, his ‘out: 
code will be diametrically opposed to 10 01 
“Thou shalt not steal.“ Is this the etnt ff 
the bourgeoisie? Then stealing is right of 
the Communist if it furthers the interest g 
his class. “Thou shalt not bear false sf 
ness.” ‘This is a bourgeoisie prejudice yab 
false witness will advance the prole¥ ne 
bear false witness. Any means are cos” 
tioned if they help achieve what the of 5 
munist conceives to be the interests 
class. uv 

All morality is therefore simply an ins’ of 
ment used to gain or to maintain powt; 
in some cases, to rationalize what a hg jt 
done or proposes to do. All know how ene 
is to rationalize., The Communist bas aer” 
the weaknesses of human nature, and digte 
tions from morality, and fashioned them me 
the moral standard. He has done as f ey! 
did in Isaiah's time. They called eres 
and evil good; they put light for d 
and darkness for light (Isaiah 5: 20-21). au- 

That this is not a new thing with 2 
nism is evident from the Communist Jom- 
testo, which is still a basic document in rote: 
munism. Ot the communists, Marx you 
“But don't wrangle with us so long as ure 
apply, to our intended abolition 
geois property, the standard of your rte. 
geois notions of freedom, culture, Javy ope 
Your very ideas are but the outgro on 
conditions of your bourgeois producti 8 
bourgeois property, just as your J e inte 
dence is but the will of your class mad 
a law for all, a will whose essential CHAF co- 
and direction are determined by ae you" 
nomical conditions of existence © 
class.“ (Communist Manifesto.) im 90 

“Law, morality, religion, are to peice 
many bourgeois prejudices, behind ols jp 
lurk in ambush just as many bourg 
terests.” (Communist Manifesto.) ang 

A Communist is thus willing to Ww set 
thing, even to being a clergyman, 8 inter: 
of them have been, if it furthers th? ‘port 
est of his class. The Marxist will s 
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Na nationalist movements of a colonial peo- 
When he can use such to destroy his class 
(3 mies and advance his party's cause. 
2052 Stalin, Foundation of Leninism, pp. 
s ter taking the position of class morality 
ind Communist somewhat reverses himself 
Claims that his morality is a higher type 

hig orality than that of the Capitalist, for 
Morality is that of the historically pro- 
— class, the proletariat. Since this 
is higher in the dialectical scale it is 

(A. L. 
Der op. cit., pp. 330-335; L. Trotsky. The 
tt ense of Terrorism, p. 56.) Furthermore, 
8 higher because it is supposed to rep- 
plagt, & class which Is not struggling to 
apt others, but to end all exploitation, 
> urice Cornforth, Dialectical Materialism, 
te) It is but a small thing that they 
endeavoring to kill the bourgeois. Of 
dure. it is pure assumption which enables 
to insert any genuine moral content 
the materialistic and dialectical process. 


RELIGION 


ng to the doctrine of economic de- 
m religion itself is but a tool of the 
lass. It cannot be denied that some 
n be cited where religion functioned 
trument of oppression in the hands 
Tuling class. However, the Communist 
erely affirms that such has happened 
e cases, but that such is the nature 
ligion itself. Religion, Marx main- 
U . is an opiate. It performs two func- 
the First, the ruling class uses it to keep 
ong, People contented with their lot. Sec- 
the the people themselyes use it to deaden 
Pain of existence under exploitation. 

n is so often the case, communism is 
— of that of which it accuses others: 
Wen en is likely the greatest opiate 
ku the world has ever seen. First, it 

e conscience and compassion of man. 

baw? deadens his conscience that when he 

me an ideal Communist he can do 

qu g. that the party demands, without 
of conscience. 

Cay u. Wilhelm Saisser, Minister of State Se- 

You for East Germany, emphasized that he 

not have a man in an important posi- 

Mer Who is not capable of whipping a pris- 

to death if need be—himself, and with- 

Bonde qualm, (Richard Hanser and Frederic 

— Ir, “Wilhelm Salsser—the Red 

er." Reader's Digest, Jan. 1953, p. 74.) 

Ang Nd, it deadens man's moral, religious, 

Spiritual sensitivities and aspirations. 

bernd in the name of future Communist 

7 ise on earth they ask Communists to- 

to suffer, sacrifice, and die. Thus in 
tiame of such a hereafter, which this 
ty &tion cannot hope to see even if com- 
Karen be true, they endeavor to dope their 
teir SO that they will be satisfed with 

TRUTH 
— is nothing ultimate about truth, 
wen dung to the Communist, in a capitalistic 
Y at least. Truth is simply that which 
Sun the interest of a class. So what is 
“lags for one class is not truth for another 
lag ioe they have different and conflict- 

Wi terests. 
tes th such a view of truth a Communist 

pian language whenever it serves 

e. That is, language which will 
+ Mislead, and misinform the class 
Van, es. (Lenin, Imperialism, New York: 
Wneltard Press, 1926, p. 1.) Deceiving, 
never necessary, the class enemies is a 

St. not a vice. 

Mea t ge as it may seem, the Communist 
‘yy, J to convince himself that there is 
the“ and that he is nearer to it than is 
Wrota SPitalist. Thus Maurice Cornforth 
Parti, that “it is only when we adopt the 
Protner standpoint of historically the most 
‘ares ive class that we are able to get 

to truth. The definition of dialectical 
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materialism, therefore, as the philosophy of 
the revolutionary working-class party, is in 
no way incompatible with the claim of dia- 
lectical materialism to express truth, and 
to be a means of arriving at truth. On the 
contrary, we have every right to make this 
claim, in view of the actual historical posi- 
tion and role of the working class.” Of all 
classes, the working class is the only one 
which is not an exploiting class, he main- 
tains (Dialectical Materialism, p. 17). No, 
of course, they do not exploit only. They 
exploit, then exterminate. Who said that 
theirs is historically the most progressive 
class, and thus nearer to the truth? They 
and their philosophy say so, and that is 
sufficient for any loyal Communist. 

It is well to remember that the Communist 
has no sense of honor which operates toward 
his class enemies. Thus, he deals in deceit 
and not in truth. 

Their concept of class and class morality 
implies class struggle, which to them is the 
sum total of history. “The history of all 
hitherto existing society is the history of 
class struggle.“ (Communist manifesto.) 


CLASS STRUGGLE 


The classes, which have been created by the 
economic system, have diferent interests, 
aims, and ethical systems. These are not 
only different but also diametrically opposed 
to one another. Thus, there can be no last- 
ing cooperation between the classes, no final 
compromise, no continued peaceful coexist- 
ence. In fact, the effort to bring about un- 
derstanding and cooperation between the 
classes is in itself an evil. Why? For the 
simple reason that progress can come only 
through class struggle. Only as the prole- 
tariat eliminates the capitalist class can the 
way be paved for the advent of the classless 
society—communism, in which peace and 
benevolence shall reign. Thus, anything 
that tends to minimize or eliminate the ten- 
sion between classes is evil, for it postpones 
the coming of the Communist paradise. 
Anything which intensifies class conflict is 
good, for it hastens the final triumph of 
communism, Compassion, kindness, and 
manifestations of good will between classes 
are thus evil. Suspicion, hatred, brutality, 
and all other things which intensify class 
struggle are good, for they hasten the revo- 
lution and the final overthrow of the curse 
of capitalism. Thus, communism endeavors 
to crush within the hearts of the Commu- 
nists any sympathy or understanding for 
persons of the other class. 

Since class struggle is both Inevitable and 
the means of progress, the Communist be- 
lieves that at all times he is at war with 
those whom he labels capitalists or with 
others who diger with the party purpose and 
the party line. This war, whether hot or 
cold, is one in which there can be no peace 
unless and until the opposing class is de- 
stroyed. Thus, although after World War II 
the Communists conferred with the Allies, 
they still regarded them as enemies “with 
whom we conferred only for tactical reason.” 
(Gregory Klimov, The Terror Machine; Read- 
er's Digest, September 1953.) 

The concept of class warfare means that 
the Communist, in both peace and war, lives 
by the “ethics of war.“ What civilized men 
view as regrettable in warfare, the Commu- 
nist considers as normal and commendable 
even in peace, 

The concept of class warfare also means 
that any apparent effort toward peaceful 
coexistence is simply a blind which in some 
way aims to aid the Communist. “The rey- 
olutionary parties,” says Lenin, “must com- 
plete their education. They have learned to 
attack, Now they must understand that it 
is necessary to supplement this knowledge 
with a knowledge of how to retreat. They 
must understand—and the revolutionary 
class by its own bitter experience learns to 
understand—that victory is impossible with- 
out having learned both how to attack and 
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how to retreat correctly.” (Leftwing Com- 
munism.) 

The object of this startegy is to gain time, 
to disintegrate the enemy, and to accumu- 
late forces In order to assume the offensive 
later. 

The signing of the Brest-Litovsk Peace may 
be taken as an illustration of this strategy, 
for it enabled the party to gain time, to make 
use of the clashes in the camps of the im- 
perialists, to distintegrate the forces of the 
enemy, to retain the support of the peasantry 
and accumulate forces in preparation for 
the attack upon Kolchak and Denikin., 

“In concluding a separate peace,” said 
Lenin, “we free ourselves as far as is possible 
at the present moment from both groups of 
imperialist belligerents, we make use of their 
enmity and warfare which hamper concerted 
action by them against us and for a certain 
period have our hands free to advance and 
to consolidate the Socialist revolution.” 
(Theses on Peace, Collected Works, First Rus- 
sian Edition, vol. XV, p. 63.) (Joseph Stalin, 
Foundations of Leninism, Revised Transla- 
tion, p. 95.) 

Revolution is their aim. As the closing 
words of the Communist Manifesto stated 
long ago: 

“The Communists disdain to conceal their 
views and aims. They openly declare that 
their ends can be attained only by the forci- 
ble overthrow of all existing social condi- 
tions. Let the ruling classes tremble at a 
communistic revolution. The proletarians 
have nothing to lose but their chains. They 
have a world to win. 

“Working men of all countries, unite.” 

THE PARTY 

What is the party and what is its func- 
tion? “The Marxist Party is a part, a de- 
tachment, of the the working class. * * * 
The party differs from other detachments of 
the working class primarily by the fact that 
it is not an ordinary detachment, but the 
vanguard detachment, a class-conscious de- 
tachment, a Marxist detachment of the work- 
ing class, armed with a knowledge of the life 
of society, of the laws of its development 
and of the laws of the class struggle, and for 
this reason able to lead the working class and 
to direct its struggle.” (History of the Com- 
munist Party of the Soviet Union (Bolshe- 
vik), p. 46.) As Stalin wrote: “The party 
must absorb all the best elements of the 
working class, their experience, their revo- 
lutionary spirit, their selfless devotion to the 
cause of the proletariat. * * * The party 
must stand at the head of the working class; 
it mrust see farther than the working class; 
it must lead the proletariat, and not follow 
in the tail of the spontaneous movement.” 
(Foundations of Leninism, p. 190.) 

“The working class without a revolutionary 
party ts an army without a general staff. 
The party is the general staff of the prole- 
tariat" (ibid., p. 110). It must be “bold 
enough to lead the proletarians to the strug- 
gle for power,” and “without such a party it 
is useless even to think of overthrowing im- 
perialism and achieving the dictatorship of 
the proletariat” (ibid., p. 108). 

The party does not seek a large member- 
ship. For example, in Russia in 1917 the 
party “had a membership of about 240,000.” 
(History of the Communist Party of the So- 
viet Union (Bolshevik), p. 198.) Instead of 
a large membership it seeks a hardened, well- 
trained, devoted group of Communists who 
will do the will of their leaders without hesi- 
tation. This party, however, teaches the 
masses to regard the party as their party, as 
a party near and dear to them, In whose ex- 
pansion and consolidation they are vitally 
interested and to whose leadership they vol- 
untarily entrust their destiny.” (Founda- 
tions of Leninism, p. 111.) 

The will of the party, which really means 
the will of the dictator, is supreme. All 
things which advance the party are good, and 
anything which hinders it ls bad. 
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The party endeavors to make the masses 
conscious of their historical destiny; which is 
to overthrow capitalism and to establish 
communism. The party endeavors to pre- 
pare the masses for the revolution, while 
preparing itself to lead the revolution. The 
revolution is inevitable, but it can be has- 
tened by effective work on the part of the 
party. Revolution, not reform, is the party's 
objective. 

The revolution establishes the party in 

er. This then constitutes the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat. 


THE DICTARORSHIP OF THE PROLETARIAT 


Some scholars maintain that. Karl Marx 
thought that the dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat, a term which he rarely used, would 
be replaced shortly with the classless para- 
dise. Be that as it may Lenin emphasized 
the dictatorship—which is simply a dictator- 
ship, and not a dictatorship of the working- 
class. Thus Lenin wote; “The dictatorship 
of the proletariat is the most determined 
and the most ruthless war waged by the 
new class against the more powerful enemy, 
against the bourgeoisie * * * the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat is necessary, and vic- 
tory over the bourgeoisie is impossible with- 
out a long, stubborn, and desperate war of 
life and death, a war which requires perse- 
verance, discipline, firmness, inflexibility, 
and unity of will * * absolute centraliza- 
tion and the strictest discipline of the prole- 
tarlat are one of the basic conditions for 
victory over the bourgeoisie.” (L. I. Lenin, 
Left Wing, Communism an Infantile Dis- 
order, pp. 9-10.) 

This dictatorship is necessary in order to 
continue the elimination of the capitalist 
class and to remove the last vestiges of bour- 
geoisie judices from the minds of the 

Ee Its rule is “unrestricted by law 
and based on force,” (Foundations of Lenin- 
ism, p. 53.) 

When this has been accomplished the dic- 
tatorship and the state as a coercive body 
will fade away. At least this is the theory 
of communism, since communism maintains 
that the state is an instrument whereby 
one class holds down another class. “Thus 
when the dictatorship has eliminated the 
capitalist class and all of its vestiges, the 
state and dictatorship will automatically 
disappear, since a classless society has been 
achieved and class conflict is thus impossible. 
This, of course, is an idle dream for such 
a dictatorship will never relinquish its 
power voluntarily. In trying to make pri- 
vate property the devil of society, and class 
the source of conflict, Communists overlook 
the lust of man for power, which lust finds 
ample opportunity for functioning in the 
dictatorship of the proletariat. In fact, the 
Communist overlooks the entire fact of sin, 
and regards all conflict as having its source 
in the organization of society. To change 
the organization of society changes men, so 
they reason. Certainly historical facts do 
not Justify one in concluding that a change 
of social organization in Russia changed the 
hearts of men, especially those who became 
the rulers, for the better. 

To sum up, we observe that in the realm 
of morality Marxism is relativism, expe- 
riency, brute force, and rationalization to 
the highest degree. As Engels wrote: 

“As the mode of production changes, peo- 
ple look at things from a different angle, 
apply a different set of standards, and ac- 
cordingly render different Judgments as to 
right and wrong conduct. New classes have 
new interests, and new interests require new 
sanctions, new ways of envisaging good and 
evil. When a subject class overpowers its 
rival, what was good before is good no longer, 
and what was regarded as wrong in the past 
may become right.” (Anti-Duhring, p. 129.) 

These considerations make it clear that 
Marxism and morality cannot consistently 
go together, 
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Address of Senator Wiley at Memorial 
Services Honoring Jewish Victims of 
Nazism in Austria 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 9, 1954 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, appended 
is the address of Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
senior Senator from Wisconsin and 
chairman of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, at the memorial serv- 
ices for the Jewish victims of naziism 
in Austria held in the Austrian Syna- 
gogue, 252 West 92d Street, New York 
City, on Monday evening, March 8, 
1954: 


HONORING THE JEWISH Victims oF NazrisM 
IN AUSTRIA 


It is a privilege for me to appear in this 
temple to submit to you my sentiments on 
this significant occasion for which you have 
assembled tonight. 

In anticipating this event, I have reviewed 
with our State Department offictals and with 
other intersted sources some of the many 
ramifications of this important event. 

It is altogether fitting that in this House 
of the Lord, before the Ark of the Covenant, 
we pause In tribute to 60,000 departed chil- 
dren of God. 

They perished because men violated the 
word cf God—the word which was first 
conveyed by Moses to the children of Israel 
and of the world from Mount Sinai. 

Had the Ten Commandments—the bed- 
rock of Judao-Christian civilization been 
honored, it would not have been necessary 
for you and for me to assemble tonight for 
this sad, but inspired purpose, of honoring 
the victims of naziism in Austria. 

Down through history, all the prophets— 
the seers, the sages of the human race— 
have taught us to love Our brothers as our- 
selves, but man so often has not heeded 
that admonition. 

Ali the religions have taught the father- 
hood of God and the brotherhood of man, 
but the teachings have not been sufficiently 
applied. 

It is for us tonight, however, to vow as we 
pray—that you and I shall do our part to 
fulfill the word of the Lord. 

LEARNING FROM THE PAST 

Our purpose tonight is a worthy one. 

It is altogether fitting that men should 
remember and pay homage to those of their 
coreligionists who have suffered from man's 
inhumanity to man. 

It is altogether fitting and proper that 
when deeds of darkness are written anywhere 
on earth, men should not forget them; men 
should not try to cover them up. 

Men should not overly dwell on them, be- 
cause there are too many challenges In the 
present and the future to confine ourselves 
only to the past. 

But neither should men forget their links 
with yesterday; neither should they forget 
the sorrows of the past, the agonies of others. 

Men should turn back the pages of his- 
tory for a constructive purpose—so that they 
might learn from the past, so they might be 
worthy of the sacrifices made by others in the 
Past. 

In reopening those pages, one unavoidably 
reopens old wounds. 

It is not, however, my purpose, nor is it, I 
am sure, yours, merely to reopen this chapter 
in order to fee] again the pain and the suffer- 
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which were experienced in 
Rather, it is difficult to find from the past 
full significance so that these objectives 
be achieved: b 

1. So that we may act to try to deten 
revival of the barbarism, the hatred: oi 
prejudice which characterized Nazi-' eed 
nated and occupied central Europe bet 
1933, 1938, and 1945. of 

2. So that the claims of the victim os 
the great tragedy of the 1930's and 1 
be appropriately and promptly adjudic® 
and honored. 

THE NEW BARBARISM—COMMUNISM ds 

I need not tell you in detail, my grien 
that already there has been a revival Of Cys, 
barism, A new terror, even more 
more universal in its activities, has expt 5 
throughout the world in recent years. “nism 
the barbarism of international comm 

Once more man witnesses: 

Slave-labor camps. peo 

Genocide—the mass extermination of 
pies. on 

So-called blood guilt—slaugnters of 
tire families and of innocent relative’ pe 

It makes little difference that now gels 
are exterminated because they are alles. 
in a certain economic class, or political Syst 
while Nazism exterminated them ty 
they were of a certain religion or nation® ipe 
Either way, the end result is the sam 
death of innocents. yest 

Against this new barbarism, the exert 
moral influence of mankind must be t. 

Against it, every voice must speak i 
Against it, the free world must mob 
fullest spiritual resources. 

ANSWERING THE COMMUNISTS BY DEES 4, 

I canont think of a better way sor ened 
demonstrate our way of life as disti peed 
from the Communist way than by falt Cm 
applying the very principles which the 
munists have violated. 11 * 

As they have demonstrated Injustict jae 
for us, Americans or Austrians, to 
strate justice, A of 

As they have demonstrated the nb 
force and violence, it is for us to dem 
the rule of Just law, 

As they have demonstrated the unser 
lous breaking of every pledge, it is 3 
Americans or Austrians—to dem 
man's honoring of his obligations. pri? 

It is within the framework of these , to- 
ciples that I am glad to add my voir’ 
night to the voice of our Govern yent 
yours and mine—in the firm and s g 
hope that the Austrian Governme? oot 
around the conference table, promptly, 9 
satisfactorily honor the claims whi š 
long pending before it on behalf of th 
tims—Jewish and others—of Nazism- lend 

By so honoring those claims, our in spe 
Austria can play an expanded role pst 
family of nations. Austria can demon yo? 
by her actions her heightened apprec ges” 
of the moral values which our common 
ern civilization hold so dear. 

PROGRESS MADE ON THIS ISSUE * 

While Naziem's legacy Is far from gad 
pletely gone, much progress has been 
to eradicate it. eit? 

Worthy leaders have arisen from ey are 
Germany and within Austria. TP py re- 
leaders who fully recognize and dee dee 
gret and deplore the horror of the 
which were committed. They are ra 
who are determined that the like of ead 
deeds shall never recur. They are ve 
who are determined that justice 
done to the victims ot the past. ed tun 

They are leaders who are determine ee” 
Germany and Austria shall stand Ane re 
actions—not just their words—with tian? 
world, the world of justice and t° 
and respect for human dignity. 


tion Chairman of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
to ent amtes. it is my duty, as I see it, 
©n behalf of certain principles in 
Unites oduct between governments, the 
States Government and the Austrian 
to ent. I cannot, of course, presume 
a judge or arbiter on the specific 
Of this case. So, I shall confine my 
t ks to the level of principles, But I 
thes, ie say that it is the application of 
aciq . Frmeipies which will constitute the 
the inte of good faith on the part of all of 
terested sources. 
THE TRAGEDY of AUSTRIA'S JEWISH 
COMMUNITY 
tragedy which befell Austrian Jewry 
Which should be remembered not only 
Coreligionists, but by all men of 
everywhere. 
done to any member or group 
an race is not an isolated act. 
bell tolls” for one group of man- 
1s for us, too. 
Austrian Jewish community of some 
One with deep and honored roots 
and European history. It was 
ty which helped bring to full 
Peaceful Austria and Europe of 
bost-World War I times. 
& Community characterized by great 
and scientific skill, by progress in 
ce, by great scholarship, by 
d imagination. It was a com- 
ch helped attract as a magnet 
from the four corners of the 
names of the countless Aus- 
€wish descent, who enhanced the 
their native or adopted land were 
I could not possibly do justice 
ow. 
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the black day of March 11, 1938, 
Nazi marched into Vienna, 
t day came tragedy. 
ty 1. wle fate which befell that com- 
known to you all. The terrible 
Tacist laws, the concentration 
execution chambers. 
ortunate ones—around 110,000— 
to escape the terror. Tens of 
Te became residents of the United 
re they have acquired citizenship, 
they have resumed on American 
the American way of life, their 
Contributions to mankind. 
PB chro of them in our midst, proud 
entists, the musicians, the econo- 
doctors, the businessmen. proud 
le—known and unknown—who 
Rut ap onstrated their Americanism. 
hat of those who perished in their 
h What of the heirless who died 
ble A terror? Who can reckon the 
nocente: inflicted on these and other in- 
Teer, Who can reckon the cost of ca- 
assunder, or the cost of wounds 
The aud bodies, in hearts and souls? 
The ect clal costs, as you know, are vast. 
nes, or alone or tangible losses, of sav- 
whether 
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ne policies, of holdings, 
ees. Ousehold property or busi- 
— tase of pensions that were lost, 
s t were auctioned off for a pit- 
— — Saims obviously involve more 
ve a m7 See and cents. They in- 
Meee STAND FOR PAYMENT OF CLAIMS 
dent whiney the United States Govern- 
spies, hse h has ever stood for moral prin- 
as, MAlntained from the very start 
orledged t this moral cause must be ac- 
Whe’ to - Material losses must be re- 
woulg victims of Nazism by those 
on Otherwise profit unjustly at the 

t Stake Such victims. 
wa, At e not just the right of the vic- 
famij Stake is Austria's own prestige in 

y nations. 
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As a sovereign nation, Austria's respon- 
sibilities as well as obligations must be ful- 
filled. 

Time is an important factor. The days 
pass into months, and the months into 
years. Already, there has been delay un- 
fortunately. 

The United States Government, through 
the Department of State in Washington, as 
well as through our Ambassadors in Aus- 
tria, has again and again firmly Indicated 
that surely the victims of Nazism could and 
should receive consideration prior to con- 
sideration shown to those who engaged in 
Nazi activities. 

The United States was. gratified by the 
successful negotiation in Germany of the 
Jewish reparations claims by the govern- 
ment of Chancellor Konrad Adenauer. It 
is our hope that negotiation by Austria as 
well wil} culminate in a mutually satisfac- 
tory arrangement. 

As recently as December 31, 1953, Mr. 
Robert D. Murphy, Deputy Under Secretary 
of State, met with a delegation of the Com- 
mittee for Jewish Claims on Austria. 

The committee called his attention to the 
regrettable suspension of the negotiation 
talks, Mr. Murphy assured the delegation 
that the United States Government would 
continue its efforts to bring about resolu- 
tion of the stalemate. This view was reiter- 
ated in a State Department communication 
to your Committee for Jewish Claims on 
Austria dated January 15, 1954, which read: 

“As you know from close consultation be- 
tween representatives of your Committee 
and the Department and the American Em- 
basey in Vienna, and especially from the 
recent .meeting of the Executive Committee 
with the Deputy Undersecretary, Mr. Murphy, 
the Department continues to share your view 
that a just solution to these problems should 
be achieved. While it is not certain that this 
Will be possible in the course of current ne- 
gotiations at Berlin, you may be assured 
that continued efforts will be made to bring 
about the resolution of these questions. 
With this in mind, copies of your letter are 
being sent to Berlin and to the Embassy at 
Vienna.” 

I want to reemphasize now that, while this 
occasion tonight honors the memory of 
Austrians of Jewish descent, at stake in this 
issue is more than the problem of justice 
for those of Hebraic faith. 

At stake is the question of justice for all 
individuals who suffered from Nazi persecu- 
tion, whatever their descent. It is a fact, 
however, that no group suffered as severely, 
as devastatingly, as did the members of the 
Jewish faith. 

AUSTRIA MUST FULFILL SOVEREIGN OBLIGATIONS 

I need not tell you that the cause of Aus- 
tria itself, unfortunately, falled to progress 
at the recent Berlin Conference of the For- 
eign Ministers, 

The fact that it did not, the fact that 
provision was not made for the withdrawal 
of occupation forces from Austria and for 
the final signing of a State peace treaty, may 
be laid exclusively to the obstinate, destruc- 
tive attitude of the Soviet Government. 

Our delegation, headed by Secretary of 
State John Foster Dulles, did everything it 
could in furtherance of Austria's full sover- 
eignty. 

Now, it is only fair to point out, in turn, 
that Austria, in the exercise of its sovereignty, 
should honor just claims upon it. 

It is my hope, that around the conference 
table there will always be displayed a spirit 
of good-will and good faith, a genuine de- 
termination to come to agreement promptly 
and adequately. It is our hope that from 
such a conference table will come news to 
the world which may serve to balance, If only 
in small measure, the evil news which is- 
sued from Austria after March, 1953. 

What was done cannot be undone. The 
tears that were shed cannot be erased from 
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mind and heart. But at least men can acck 
too bring about a new era of justice and 
mercy, of on and love. 


compassii a 
This is the creed of my religion, and the 
creed of your religion and of all mankind's 
religions, 
Ral 


A great American named ph Waldo 
Emerson said, “Go put your creed into your 
deed.“ May this be true in the settlement 
of these claims. May Austria put its creed 
into its deed, and may all men of goodwill 
everywhere have cause to rejoice in that act. 

There is n moral law which governs in this 
universe. The bread which we cast upon 
the waters flows back to us. The good that 
we do or the harm that we do is done in 
turn to us. The Golden Rule is more than 
just sound advice. It is an application of 
this moral law. 

The truth of this law is as demonstrable 
as the truth of the law of gravity. No law 
of physics, of , of biology, has 
greater meaning or vitality than the law of 
men's spirit. 

SOVIET BREAKING OF MORAL LAW 


The Soviet Union, for example, has broken 
the moral law of the universe and it will pay 
the price for its sins, 

It has transgressed the law of God and 
man, and already some of its high trans- 
gressors have perished by the very sword by 
which they lived. The transgressors have 
murdered one another. 

The tragedy, however, is that so many in- 
nocent people, so many innocent Russians, 
Chinese, Koreans, Americans, and Austrians 
have already suffered, as well, from the So- 
viets’ breaking of the moral law. 

But certain we must be that this moral law 
will prevall, and it is up to us to make sure 
that we become the instruments of that 
moral law; that we in our acts and in our 
thinking, be worthy of the responsibility 
which is ours. 

Without vision a people perish. Without 
justice and humanity and decency, a people 
disintegrate from within. 

AUSTRIA, WHICH ITSELF SUFFERED, SHOULD 

HONOR OTHER VICTIMS 


So, it is particularly important that those 
who have suffered at the hands of the perse- 
cutor and the oppressor should themselves 
manifest the humanitarian attitudes when 
they have the power and ability to take 
action along these lines. 

Austria, which itself has known the suf- 
fering of oppression, should demonstrate her 
desire to be just to those who were even more 
oppressed. 

Austria, which has been bled by the Soviet 
occupying forces, should appreciate the 
tragedy of those who were literally, as well as 
figuratively, bled at the hands of the Nazi 
persecutor. 

Of course, it is a fact that the existing 
serious economic realities in Austria must 
be borne in mind in attempting to arrive at 
a fair decision on this subject. 

It is my earnest hope and faith that 
Austria will, in line with the principles of 
existing legislation, do justice, and will not 
seek to enrich itself at the expense of the 
victims of nazism., 

What is necessary on both sides of the 
table is a sense of moderation. What is 
needed is patience without, however, permit- 
ting stalling or delay. 

On February 12, the official Wiener Zeitung 
quoted the Austrian Chancellor as saying: 
“Austria is willing to pay an adequate 
amount for unclaimed Jewish assets. 
The Austrian Government is willing to re- 
sume talks on this matter.” 

It is my earnest hope that this indication 
will be promptly implemented. 

CONCLUSION 


And what we ask of the Austrian Govern- 
ment we should fulfill ourselves. 

As we ask justice, so let us live justice. 

As we ask honor, so let us live with honor, 
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May we in this great country ever main- 
tain a model of human relations, May we 
ever fight bigotry and prejudice. 

And in our dealings with foreign peoples, 
may we ever speak up for fair dealing and 
fair play. 

May we do so with a sense of humility, 
recognizing the problems of foreign lands, 
And yet may we do so with a sense of deep 
conviction in the righteous cause for which 
we strive—peace and plenty and security 
and humanity. 

We should not meddle, but neither should 
we shrink from responsibilities, 

We should not be arrogant, but neither 
should we fall to speak our conscience be- 
fore the eyes and in the ears of the world. 

It has been a great privilege to be with 
you tonight, and I wish success in the effort 
toward justice for these victims, 


Road Plans Fall Short 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 11, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I herewith include 
an article which appeared in the Chicago 
American on March 7, written by John 
H. O'Brien, a Washington correspondent 
for the Chicago American. The article, 
entitled “Road Plans Fall Short,” fol- 
lows: 


Roan PLANS FALL SHORT 
(By John H, O'Brien) 


Wasntnoron, March 6.—A review of Presl- 
dent Eisenhower's statements on highways 
demonstrates his understanding of the Na- 
tion's congestion crisis. 

It also demonstrates the inadequacy of the 
Federal-aid highway bill supported by his 
administration. y 

The President's first statement on high- 
ways was printed in the Hearst newspapers 
of October 26, 1952, when he was a presi- 
dential candidate. 

In this lengthy statement he showed keen 
awareness of the obsolescence of our streets 
and roads; the congestion around cities; and, 
in his words, the “appalling problem of waste, 
death, and danger.” 

TRAFFIC INTERSTATE PROBLEM 


He looked at the problem, too, with the 
eyes of a military man, and said: 

“More than at any time in history modern 
roads are necessary to defense, and traffic is 
an interstate problem of concern to the Fed- 
eral Government.” 

The President stated his own solution in 
general terms. He said: 

“By intelligent leadership and wise plan- 
ning, an integrated program can be devised 
within the ability of the people to pay the 
cost.” 

A year after he took office, the President 
on January 7, 1954, referred to highways in 
his state of the Union message. 

He asked that the Federal gasoline tax be 
kept at 2 cents “so that maximum progress 
can be made to overcome present inade- 
quacies in the Interstate highway system.“ 

EIGHT-H UNDEFD-AND-SEVENTY-MILLION- 
DOLLAR-YEAR PROPOSAL 

The tax was to be reduced automatically 
to 1½ cents next April 1. Congress has dem- 
onstrated its undoubted intent to retain the 
Tull tax. 

Shortly thereafter a bill written by Rep- 
resentative McGarecor, Republican, of Ohio, 
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chairman of the House Subcommittee on 
Roads, was introduced calling for the un- 
nual authorization of $875 million in Fed- 
eral aid to highways. 

The author of the bill said it had admin- 
istration support and this has never been 
questioned. 

At a White House press conference a few 
days later the President was asked what he 
thought should be the amount of Federal 
aid. 

An aid handed him a slip of paper and the 
President replied that it ought to be $800 
million, 

NEED FOR WORK 

It developed in subsequent discussion that 
the aid had written $825 million on the slip 
of paper, but that Eisenhower had cut it 
down by $25 million to be on the conserva- 
tive side. 

It thus became apparent that the admin- 
istration favored a bill authorizing some- 
where between $800 million and $875 mil- 
lion, with the larger figure actually incor- 
porated in an administration bill. 

On January 28 the President submitted 
to Congress the Economic Report of the 
President, a 225-page book. 

On page 104 under a subhead reading “Need 
for Public Works,” the President wrote: 

“The largest current requirement for pre- 
dominantly State and local facilities is 
streets and roads, 

“It has been estimated that an annual 
expenditure of $3,500,000,000 would be re- 
quired for 10 years to eliminate the exist- 
ing backlog for federally aided systems, and 
another of one to two billion dollars for other 
roads and streets. 

“In the meantime, many roads now ade- 
quate would need to be improved as traffic 
increased, or rebuilt because of normal wear, 
adding over $1,500,000,000 of construction an- 
nually, while maintenance costs would aver- 
age another $1,700,000,000. 

“Thus, the total annual expenditure re- 
quired to provide an adequate road system 
within a decade is apparently over $8 billion, 
which compares with a current outlay of 
about $5 billion.” 

ONE-BILLION-NINE-HUNDRED-MILLION GAP 

To meet the needs of the Federal-ald road 
system alone, as the President wrote, re- 
quires the annual expenditure for 10 years 
of 83,500,000,000. 

The administration bill calls for the spend- 
ing of $875 million, and with matching 
funds required from each State would bring 
the total to something like 81,000, 000,000. 

The need: $3,500,000,000. 

The solution: $1,600,000,000. 

The gap between need and solution: 
$1,900,000,000. 


The gap is larger than the solution. 


Talbott Sees Savings in Long-Range Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL HINSHAW 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 11, 1954 


Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following article by 
Hon. Harold E. Talbott, Secretary of the 
Air Force, which appeared in the Febru- 
ary 1954 issue of Planes, a publication of 
the Aircraft Industries Association of 
America, Inc. Air Force Secretary Har- 
old E. Talbott is a longtime aviation 
executive, appointed to his present post 
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by President Eisenhower on January fe 
1953, He was an officer of the end 
Corp., prior to his present appointm pers 
and since before World War I has “Y ig 
associated with aviation enterprises 
the United States. 
The article follows: * 
TALBOTT SEES SAVINGS IN LONG-RANGE Pug 
Am Force To Put STRESS on QUALITY, 
RETARY REPORTS D 
(By Hon. Harold E. Talbott, Secretary of 
Air Force) e 
There will be a new look in Air Force os 
craft procurement programs over these p yo 
years, corresponding to the new 100% sg 
the entire concept of national defense 
quirements, b 
The new emphasis In procurement will 
based on the maintenance of modern ng 
qualitatively-superior air strength, once ped 
presently-planned force levels are quills 
with modern airplanes—this means jet 
craft. 
DEFENSE POLICY cet 
The basic philosophy of this new const: 
has been outlined by President EisenDO yy 
“This policy of ours will not be tied t° p 
magic critical year which then has 
stretched out because of economic ep? 
duction problems, but will be based an 
sounder theory that a very real danger, w 
only exists this year, but may cont ns 
exist for years to come; that our mst! 
which is already very real, must now be u 
stronger, not by inefficient and expen gu 
starts and stops, but by steady conti” 
improvements.” call 
Under present defense plans, which © at 
an increasingly Important role for the et, 
Force and for full exploitation of a to 
the aircraft industry will be requ read 
maintain a high degree of mobilization yond 
ness—with particular enphasis over ten 
haul on designing and developing su 
aircraft, both manned and unmanned 


FUTURE STRENGTH LEVELS 


By next June, the Alr Force will have 
21,000 active aircraft organized 
wings—almost a 140-percent increase in 
strength since the Korean war started 5 al 
by June 1955, we will have 22,900 act! 
craft organized in 121 wings. perto 

We do not propose to retrace the wor! 
and expensive pattern followed after i, 0 
War II, when the Nation dismantled Kemed 
fense industries, demobilized 1 s 
Forces, and allowed both to deteriorat 
most to the point of impotence. 

VITAL DEFENSE INDUSTRIES g 

It is no less important that these VIE ip! 
tense industries be maintained in à h pro, 
state, capable of emergency expauston 
duction, than that the Armed Forcen a 
selves be constantly ready for defe 
retaliatory action. tal 

In the case of the aircraft industri ; 
means that we must sustain a le an 
variety of procurement which insure’ ses 
producers are always (1) capable of rer com 
pansion in event of emergency, and ( ue pet 
petent to design, develop, and prod 
and better weapons. 

NEW LOOK 


Fundamentally the new look in Piso 
ment over the years of international ary gett 
which lie ahead will enable the milit erer 
ices—as the numbers of aircraft Fog 
are reduced—to favor to an increasing 


those manufacturing organization’ ion s? 
offer improvements in quality, and W pnt 
Py 


capable of creating the advan 
necessary to gir leadership. wil 

The key to aircraft procurement ¥ tlon 
to an even greater degree from produ 
quality and further development. 


COSTLY PEAKS AND WALLETS | pl 


In projecting this new procuremen | nds 
ophy over the years, the Air Force ip 


on 
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1954 


— greatest degree possible to eliminate the 
tly production peaks and valleys of the 
tn 3, The President's Alr Policy Commission 
1947 reported that savings up to 20 to 
ay Percent could be obtained through sub- 
tuting a succession of long-range procure- 
ut programs for year-by-year programing. 
Perience during the Korean buildup has 
Sicated that an estimate of 25-percent 
ings through a long-range procurement 
may well be conservative. 
SOUND BUSINESS 


Consider, for example, what these potential 
the omies would have meant in the light of 
ilo Air Force's expenditure of some $27 bil- 
man for aircraft in World War II—or esti- 
te A Air Force expenditures of $26 billion 

aircraft during the current bulldup. 

It is sound business practice as well as 
tke” defense planning, I am convinced, to 
wh Advantage of such potential savings 

ue maintaining an adequate level of air 
re Wer during what President Eisenhower has 
led an age of peril. 


in 


Our Merchant Marine Fleet Is 
Deteriorating 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. EDWARD A. GARMATZ 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 11, 1954 


. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, all 
se interested in our merchant marine, 
. fourth arm of defense, are 
teri much concerned about the de- 
ae oration of our fleet. Foreign nations 

building up their fleets, and in many 
Wen have surpassed their prewar 
do Neth. Several countries which had 

Merchant marines of their own have 
Acquired them and are increasing their 
trength 


ka PParently the lessons we should have 
the ed from World Wars I and IT and 
We Korean action are not being heeded. 
dot learned very quickly that we could 
to, depend on the fleets of other nations 
Sur vital imports and for the trans- 
*rtation of troops and supplies. 
ty h viously we were fortunate enough 
ST a nucleus of skilled workmen and 
Many shed shipbuding and repair 
the which could be expanded to meet 
Yerga cmand for shipbuilding and con- 
Nowe, albeit at a tremendous cost. 
tig ever, our present lack of shipbuild- 
Coa American yards will cause the 
Sarge” of many of our old-established 
telj S. unless Congress acts quickly to 
eve the situation. 
8 this connection I wish to insert in 
Run ECORD an article from the Baltimore 
of March 5 and one from the same 
uber on March 8, describing the plight 
Ime O Baltimore shipyards. 
1 Baltimore Sun of March 5, 1054] 
To EM Tann Faces SHUTDOWN—WORK 
Enp Untess IT GETS New Business, Ex- 
=Unve Says i 
The (By Helen Delich) 
Waien Bethlehem Sparrows Point Shipyard, 
Yeap „ed the world in ship production last 
Raye, des a complete shutdown in October 
dp 


4 new business develops immediately, 


tn, Strohmeier, vice president in charge of 
, announced yesterday. 
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A shutdown would mean a loss in jobs for 
3,500 persons plus an economic loss to the 
area of at least 670 million annually—the 
amount spent in wages and the purchase of 
materials for construction of vessels in the 


yard. 

Besides leading the world last year for the 
second time, the 61-year-old Sparrows Point 
shipyard has been the Nation's leader in mer- 
chant ship construction for several years. 

The enthusiasm over the Sparrows Point 
production record for 1953 and other years 
is tempered by the bleak outlook for the final 
quarter of this year, Mr. Strohmeier said. 

TO DELIVER 10 SHIPS 


The yard is scheduled to deliver 10 ships 
this year with a combined deadweight ton- 
nage of around 210,000, but, on the basis of 
the current backlog operations at the yard, 
they will be finished by October. 

Sparrows Point received its last new or- 
der in 1952. 

Because of the time element involved in 
making plans for a new ship before actual 
work can be begun, any new orders must be 
received immediately or nothing can be done 
to save the shipyard from dwindling to a 
maintenance force of about 200 persons by 
October, 

“New business must develop immediately 
to assure continuity of this yard as an im- 
portant national defense asset,” the Bethle- 
hem executive asserted. 

During World War II, the Sparrows Point 
yard built 101 ships of 16 different classes, 
which included Navy fleet ollers equipped 
for refueling at sea, deep-sea, and shallow- 
draft tankers, attack transports, attack cargo 
ships and oceangoing ore carriers, 

“It was the existence of old-line yards, like 
Sparrows Point, with their reserves of expe- 
rienced engineers and craftsmen which made 
it possible for Bethlehem-Fairfield, a war 
emergency yard, to build 608 Libertys, Vic- 
torys and LST’s in record time,” the shipyard 
executive said. 

The shipbuilding situation could be eased, 
in Mr. Strohmeier's opinion, by early con- 
gressional enactment of identical bills in- 
troduced by Senator SALTONSTALL, Republi- 
can, of Massachusetts, S. 2788; and by Rep- 
resentative SHORT, Republican, of Missouri, 
H. R. 7330; which would authorize the Navy 
Department to enter into long-term charter 
contracts for 20 high-speed tankers not now 
in existence. 

PROPOSED BY COCHRANE 

These tankers, which were first proposed 
by Vice Adm. Edward L. Cochrane when he 
was head of the Maritime Administration, 
would have a speed of not less than 18 knots 
and a deadweight tonnage of about 25,000. 
They would have to be built in United States 


shipyards for operation under United States - 


registry under terms of the bill. 

“New high-speed tankers of the type pro- 
posed by the Saltonstall-Short legislation are 
needed by this country from a defense stand- 
point,” Mr. Strohmeler said. “Their con- 
struction for the Navy itself, with the total 
burden falling upon the American taxpayer, 
could be as strongly justified as the building 
of a warship, 

“This legislation, however, points the way 
toward construction of these vessels for pri- 
vate account, at minimum cost, to the 
American taxpayer. 

“Prompt enactment of this legislation will 
bolster our national security by providing our 
country with these urgently needed craft 
and by permitting the continued operation 
of such Important national defense assets as 
the Sparrows Point shipyard.” 

Any cutbacks in ship construction will 
have an adverse effect also on the shipyard’s 
next-door neighbor, the steel-producing 
plant of Bethlehem, inasmuch as all of the 
steel used in the building of ships is pro- 
duced at Sparrows Point. 
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TN 1953 DELIVERIES 


The world record came to Sparrows Point 
last year for delivering 10 ships with a com- 
bined deadweight of 218,860 long tons. The 
second-ranking yard was the Deutsche Werft, 
Hamburg, which delivered 16 ships with a 
combined deadweight of 216,138 tons. 

Among the ships in the 1953 deliveries were 
3 of the 29,000-ton class, 2 tankers of the 
25,000-ton group, 3 in the 18,000-ton class, 
and 2 Mariner-class cargo ships of about 
13,000 tons each. 

Several of the larger tankers were of greater 
deadweight than their class ratings, 


From the Baltimore Sun of March 8, 1954] 


Drypock FM Is Harn Hir as Rrrams La 
THREE-QUARTERS oF Force Lamp Orr BINCE 
1952, Presipenr REPORTS 
Decline in ship repair work has caused 

layoffs of more than three-quarters of the 

working force at the Maryland Drydock Co. 
since November 1952, George H. French, pres- 
ident, announced yesterday. 

The shipyard which employed approxi- 
mately 4,400 people in 1952, was down to 2,- 
500 in December of 1953 and now has less 
than 1,100 employees. 

Mr. French said this represented a drop in 
weekly payroll of more than $250,000 at one 
of the biggest repair yards in the Nation and 
one of the two largest in Baltimore. 

“The company has no backlog of business, 
but is dependent upon securing work on a 
day-to-day basis,“ he stated. “Ninety per- 
cent of the work we now have in hand or in 
sight will be completed within 30 days.” 

NO ENCOURAGING FACTORS 


“There are no encouraging factors in the 
picture at present. It is no exaggeration to 
say that the company's predicament is a crit- 
ical one.” 

Mr. French’s statement regarding his yard 
follows a recent announcement that the 
Sparrows Point shipbuilding yard of Bethle- 
hem Steel faces a complete shutdown in 
October unless some relief is given imme- 
diately, 

Mr. French blamed the critical situation in 
his yard on the dwindling size of the Ameri- 
can merchant marine as “foreign merchant 
fleets carry an increasingly larger part of 
overseas trade.” 

“This has caused a sharp decrease in ship 
repair work since foreign ships minimize 
their repairs on this side and have the big- 
gest ones done in their own countries,” he 
said. 

REPAIR YARDS HARDER HIT 

“Ship repair yards generally have been 
harder hit than the yards devoted principally 
to shipbuilding when the decline is measured 
in terms of employment trends. 

“Navy policy of doing more repair and over- 
haul work in private shipyards has provided 
ship repairers with a considerable amount 
of work during the past 2 years. Unfor- 
tunately, this source of work too seems prac- 
tically to have dried up at the same time 
that work for the American merchant ma- 
rine is on the down trend.” . 

He pointed out that everyone in the in- 
dustry expected a readjustment following the 
end of the war in Korea. 

“But the fall-off in employment is so severe 
as to represent a real threat to the sur- 
vival of many of the productive units in the 
industry,” he added. 

NOT ADAPTED TO OTHER WORK 

“Ship repair, and shipbuilding facilities 
are not particularly adapted to other kinds 
of work. Drydocks, piers, shipways, large 
tower cranes, and many other kinds of ship- 
yard facilities are unusable only for ship 

and shipbuilding. They are among 
the costliest of industrial facilities and are 
expensive to maintain whether they are being 
used or not, 
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“They are absolutely essential to ship re- 
pairing and shipbuilding. There is no sub- 
stitute for them and there is no way to 
keep a merchant fleet in being without them. 
Much the same thing is true of the skilled 
craftsmen who do the work. Many of the 
crafts In shipyards are unique to the ship 
repairing and shipbuilding industry—they 
simply don’t exist elsewhere, and it takes 
years to train them. 

“Supervisory employees and engineers are 
even more difficult to replace when they are 
lost to industry.” 

Mr. French described the problem as a na- 
tional one and not a local one. He noted that 
the continued existence of the ship repalr- 
ing industry depends upon the existence and 
prosperity of the American merchant marine 
and the policy of the Navy concerning repair 
of naval ships in private yards. 

“The simple and basic fact is that the Na- 
tion can have an adequate merchant niarine 
only by subsidizing it.“ the Maryland Dry- 
dock head said. Low-cost foreign produc- 
tion, coupled with inaction in Washington, 
has reduced the American merchant fleet 
to a size far below the needs of both our 
national defense and our foreign commerce.” 

Mr, French sald that the big question now 
is whether action in Washington can be taken 
in time to avert disaster in the industry “even 
if there is a full awakening to the serious- 
ness of the maritime problem.” 

“A program cannot be made overnight— 
legislative action is needed, plans must be 
prepared, and shipyards must do much pre- 
liminary work before any appreciable number 
of men can be reemployed. In the mean- 
time more and more experienced shipyard 
men are moving into other industries that 
offer more stable employment and greater 
opportunity for the future.” 

Mr. Speaker, H. R. 7330 and S. 2788, 
companion bills which authorize the 
long-term charter of tankers by the Sec- 
retary of the Navy, are still pending in 
the House and Senate Armed Services 
Committees. Both of them, if approved, 
would provide work for the shipyards and 
at the same time increase our national 
defense facilities. 

Another bill which would help to re- 
lieve the critical situation in the ship- 
yards is H. R. 6353, which has been re- 
turned to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries, of which I am a 
member, for further hearings. I hope 
that this bill will be scheduled for early 
action and appeal for its support when 
it reaches the House. 

We cannot stockpile experience, skills, 
and industrial organization; and, there- 
fore, experience dictates the essentiality 
of maintaining a nucleus of shipyards 
and skilled workmen in time of peace. 
The only means by which this can be 
done at this time is by the early passage 
of the bills referred to above, and we 
cannot afford to delay action on them. 


Tke United States Information Agency’s 
Purpose Well Stated in Directive 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BROOKS HAYS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 18, 1954 
Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 


the ninth semiannual report of the 
United States Advisory Commission on 
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Information, which was filed with the 
Speaker on February 2 and published as 
House Document No. 311, deserves the 
thoughtful consideration of the Con- 
gress. This study, participated in by 
four distinguished Americans—Mr. Er- 
win D. Canham, Mr. Philip D. Reed, Mr. 
Ben Hibbs, and Mr. Justin Miller—re- 
views a 5-month period ending December 
31, 1953, and offers some important rec- 
ommendations; including one to the ef- 
fect that Congress approve the Presi- 
dent's directive defining the purpose of 
the United States Information Agency. 
This directive uses language which I be- 
lieve adequately states the purpose of 
this important Agency in the struggle to 
defeat Communist aggression, and states 
in positive terms the objectives of the 
United States. The mission of our In- 
formation Agency is defined by the Presi- 
dent in the above directive as follows: 

‘The purpose of the United States Informa- 
tion Agency shall be to submit evidence to 
peoples of other nations by means of com- 
munications techniques that the obectives 
and policies of the United States are in 
harmony with and will advance their legiti- 
mate aspirations for freedom, progress, and 
peace. 


Mr. Speaker, I am confident that the 
Members will concur in the recommenda- 
tion of the Advisory Commission since 
the language seems to be an admirable 
short statement of our objective. 


An Unexpected Opportunity 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 11, 1954 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, the Feb- 
ruary 18 issue of the Progresso Italo- 
Americano of New York carried an edi- 
torial written in Italian regarding the 
Trieste question. 

Mr. Leonard H. Pasqualicchio, na- 
tional deputy of the Supreme Lodge of 
the Order Sons of Italy in America has 
graciously translated this editorial into 
English. The article, as translated, 
reads as follows: 

An UNEXPECTED OPPORTUNITY 

In injecting the Trieste question into the 
negotiations for the peace treaty with Aus- 
tria, Molotov has opened to the western 
democracies the way toward amendment. 
In our previous article we have stressed the 
point that had the Trieste problem been 
solved some time ago, the Soviet arch-con- 
spirators wouldn't have the possibility of 
asking the British and the Americans—as a 
counterpart for the Austrian treaty—to 


abandon their “bases of operations“ in the 


free territory. This would have been in 
the respective interest of all, including Tito 
and mainly of the Atlantic defensive or- 
ganization which would have firmly estab- 
lished today in the Istrian Peninsula a pow- 
er of the first order, like Italy, on whose 
loyalty one can fully count. 

Unfortunately, not even God can prevent 
& fact from being a fact and we must there- 
fore bear the consequences of the mistakes 
that have been made, reciting a “mea culpa,” 
not only with compunction, but also with 
the resolve not to take any more false steps. 
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After the last attempts to induce the 
Yugoslav chief to reason and modern 
the vexed question of Trieste has remains to 


Italy has done her utmos 


unchanged. silis- 


arrive at an equitable and honest con 
tion. She deciared herself ready to er 
further sacrifices within the limits of My 
dignity and of her sacred rights and ne 
interests; but her compliance has not ek 
ceeded in breaking through the pe no 
heart of the usurpers and blackmatiers ter) 
brutally threw on the scales of just. 
Brenno’s sword crying: “Woe to the * 
quished.” 
TITO's OBSTINACY to 
A report comes from Belgrade that T 
has again appealed to the United States jsb 
further offshore contracts in order to no ty: 
the meager war industries of his coun n 
However, he persists in his determinat pe 
not to change his attitude toward re- 
western alliance, as he believes that, it 
maining with a foot in the East and pest 
another in the West, he will have the 
opportunity for asking a higher price oo 
doubtful wares of his cooperation in the 
test between the two bidders. ted 
Since he insists on bargaining, the Maat) 
States should not be reluctant to meet 
on the same ground. oly 
The Trieste question does not interest, 0 gr 
Italy, for which it is a question of use os 
death; it interests also all the free nati, 
who sincerely belleve in the inalienable 
man rights, Should the United States Free 
a resolute initiative to restore the u 
Territory to its natural and legiti™s 
montherland, it would not assume a partis 
stand, rather it would follow its trad! and 
which is “to give to God what is God ft 
to Caesar what belongs to Caesar.” p to 
would show its indissoluble attachme?” p 
the Atlantic Charter, which to many now 
pears to be only a dead letter. 
THE ONLY ANCHOR OF SALVATION dem- 
The Conference of Berlin has clearly amen 
onstrated that there are no further BY des 
possibilities to fill the abyss which det 
the two conflicting worlds. The og 
the free peoples cannot be obtained turnen 
agreements with the aggressors, in pol? 
bestial determination to sovietize the more? 
world. The anchor of salvation is 7 fap 
sented by a formidable and efficient def re- 
sive organization which must de to 
spect and inspire fear. But the danger ne 
have it cracked must be avoided and ing 
possibility that it receive blows destroy 
its compact unity must be guarded age pe- 
This cannot be done by means Of enger 
diencies or panaceas which only 1 bes- 
wounds more painful and virulent. U tu 
itations and evaslons would make the 
ation graver, especially as it has noW 
the explosive phase. ono 
The sooner the Trieste question 1s e qpe 
ably and justly solved, the sooner wi able 
Western alinement become an ungen . 
wall, against which the brutal attacks 
aggressors will be hurled in vain. 


Postal Service Salary Increase 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 1 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA 


Thursday, March 11, 1954 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, in 7 tne 
tion with the request of workers I sub” 
postal service for a salary increase it has 
mit the following information lag 
been provided by Mr. Norman C. ped” 
president, Local No. 186, National city 
5 of Post Office Clerks, Sioux 
wa: 
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Cost of living survey for period of 1940 and 1954—Survey of financial condition of 100 post office clerks at Sioux City, Iowa 
Average salary of 100 post office clerks at Sioux City, Iowa. February 1954] 
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ee — 
0. 23¢ cans... 


27 figures are not comprehensive 
budg, ng stand 

et ards of 1940 a prudent 
0 50 —.— show expenditures amounting 


& Dost } Or more of the yearly salary 
teCeseitien employee for the foregoing basic 


this tompa Other items not considered in 
Parison 0 

1 and q are: heat, light, telephone, 

ental care. It is believed that 


Crease 18 0 would show a comparable in- 


RM parison o cated for all items used for 


1940 prices as 100 percent and the 


cost of living as 270 
rcent the fol- 
facts are shown 75 


Item 


FLOUR AND STAPLES 
Cream of Wheat = 


Flour, Gold Medal, Pillsb 


Krisples 2s. 
Orackers (Manchester) 


Super Buda 2-22... -<-. 


Giant Dreft.. 


Boys’ 4-buckle overshoes, size 6. 
Oshkosh—tmen's overalls 

1-piece tnfants’ snoweuits __ 
Sheep-lined boys’ coats, size 8-18. 


6% cubic foot Wards refrigerator. 


Wards Si-plate battery 
Zerox antifreeze .— 
Trek antifreeze... 


ury 
8 ae aD 
Rice 


28-ounce package. 
tyson bag 


2/8388 


8 9 — 
-4 


8 


er 
888888888 
peepee 

BRBZASRESS 


ymouth 4-door sedan, heater. 


PI 
of ES 


HOUSES 


4-room house, now 


—.—— — 4 7j F.C. |22, 000. 00 


Net take-home pay in 1940 
Average increase in cost of living 1953-54, per- 


)ꝓ)TV%VVVTfꝓFͥ0bßTc ee Aa 270 
Amount needed today to equal the standard 

of living of 140 in 195 $5, 498, 55 
The 1944 standard necded . 5, 408. 55 
Present take-home pay for family of 4. 3, 644.80 
Increase in sulary S 1. 953. 75 


To offset the deficiency we are asking for 
a salary increase of 6800 yearly. We feel 
that this not only is justified but also in- 
dicates a willingness on the part of the post- 
office employees to participate to a great 
extent in the efforts of the present admin- 
istration to bring economy in Government 
operations. 

All prices in this study were taken from 
the files of the Sioux City Journal, 


Post office clerks, Sioux City, Iowa, economic 
survey, Mar. 1, 1954 


100 
100 
Number working on part-time jobs 
outside their regular post-office 
em: ee SAE OE Ate 52 
Number whose wives were working. 46 


Average number in famuy 
Average amount of debt for each 
familie 


Number whose debts have increased 
since last salary raise of July 1, 
111... —— cas 84 
Number whose debts have decreas 
since last salary raise of July 1, 


Number whose debts have remained 

the same since last salary raise 

OC Swy il 6 
Number who have borrowed on in- 

surance since last salary raise of 

eier nene 24 
Number who have borrowed from 

credit union or banks since last 

salary raise of July 1, 19512 84 
Number who have borrowed on in- 

surance or from credit union and 

banks since last salary ralse of 

July 1, 1951, and who now have 

those loans in force — 69 
New automobiles bought since last 

salary raise of July 1, 1951. 5 


A1920 


Number of new automobiles bought 
who have either wives working or 
they themselves work outside reg- 
ular post-office work =- 5 
Average weekly take-home pay of post- 
office clerks in Sioux City, Iowa, as of March 


1, 1954, $66.94. 
Norman C. KLAGGE, 
President of Local No. 186. 


Freedom Is Yours 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. LYLE, JR. 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 11, 1954 


Mr. LYLE. Mr. Speaker, I am hon- 
ored to make available to my colleagues 
a challenging and inspiring sermon de- 
livered by the Reverend Wendell S. 
Tredick, pastor of the Warner Memorial 
Presbyterian Church, Kensington, Md., 
July 5, 1953. This fine address is so 
outstanding, so forceful, that it was 
chosen by Freedom's Foundation at 
Valley Forge as the top sermon award 
of 1953. “Freedom is yours,” said Dr. 
Tredick, and, indeed, his words encour- 
age its continuance, All will profit who 
read this sermon: 

FREEDOM Is Yours 
(By Rev. Wendell S. Tredick) 


Text, John 8:32: “You shall know the 
truth, and the truth shall make you free.“ 

Yesterday reminded us, perhaps vaguely, 
that something happened on July 4, 1776. 
That something changed the history and 
hope of the world, its thinking and even its 
direction. But yesterday was not much dif- 
ferent from an average Sunday. We saw a 
few American flags displayed outside. We 
heard a few firecrackers, a far cry from “the 
rocket’s red glare.“ There were some pa- 
rades, some speeches, good or indifferent, 
and, of course, there were picnics. But they 
all told you in no uncertain terms that free- 
dom is yours, for yesterday was the celebra- 
tion of Independence Day. 

Independence, or freedom, as we refer to it 
today, must be a continuing experience in 
the life of every generation. Too long, much 
too long, the public has taken freedom in 
this land for granted; we have just assumed 
that it is ours, when in truth freedom must 
be defended by all generations on different 
levels or on different ramparts. 

Basically, our freedom is derived from the 
Creator. We will all admit that, but what 
we do not always understand is that a people 
without God and His knowledge in their 
midst is not free, whatever their physical or 
national condition might seem to indicate. 
Jesus stated with all assurance: “You shall 
know the truth, and the truth shall make 
you free.” Most philosophers and religious 
thinkers, as well as many political minds, 
equate truth with God, because He is the 
sum and summation of it, Jesus expected 
His followers to be the freest men on earth, 
because they would know God. Certainly 
He was the freest man that ever lived. His 
freedom came not from any freedoms grant- 
ed or withheld by government, but from the 
perfection of His knowledge of the truth, 
even of God, His Father, This freedom, it is 
true, we have in earthen vessels. But these 
bodies of ours should be dedicated to God. 
Our Lord says to every single disciple, be he 
American or not, “You shall know the truth, 
and the truth shall make you free.” Time 
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may alter and destroy everything else, but 
it ls powerless against eternal truth. When 
a man or a nation, however strong and virile, 
forgets that, this freedom soon will become 
a blessing of the past which is yearned for 
in the present. 

Freedom is your possession. So long have 
we Americans taken our freedom for granted 
that we have reached the conclusion that 
it is a perpetual possession. This freedom 
was bequeathed to us by our forefathers as 
their most priceless heirloom, It is not 
something that we deserve, but it is some- 
thing we must earn and protect. 

Almost a century ago Macaulay, the great 
English historian, writing to an American 
friend, said: "Your Republic will be as fear- 
fully plundered and laid waste by the bar- 
barians in the 20th century as the Roman 
Empire was in the 5th, with this difference— 
that the Huns and Vandals who ravaged the 
Roman Empire came from without, while 
your Huns and Vandals will have been en- 
gendered within your own country by your 
own institutions.” 

The current fantastic idea that we can 
get something for nothing, at least out of 
government if from no one else, may well 
be the Huns and Vandals from within. 

Our forefathers did not come to these 
shores to get something for nothing. They 
came here where they might have, under 
His sovereign will, freedom to worship God 
and, upon their faith in God, to build their 
lives and a nation. They were resolute men 
who worked hard with ax and saw and plow, 
being generous to those in want but, be- 
lieving that, under God, we all have to work 
for what we need. They knew that when 
men do not stand upon their own two feet 
by thelr own efforts, individual freedom be- 
comes a lost cause. Yet we, their descend- 
miele are trying to eat our cake and have 

t. too. 

If you take from American history the 
Tundamental belief that man has a per- 
sonal responsibility to God and, by his own 
labors, discharges that obligation, you would 
have no American history. Unless we re- 
cover and cling to this thought, I am con- 
vinced that the height of American history 
is past. This heritage of freedom will not 
be preserved by something for nothing. To- 
day the frontline of freedom has been 
breached on the homefront by citizens from 
all walks of life who prefer government sub- 
sidy to the glory of liberty. But I am sure 
that they do not know that by their actions 
they have made that choice. 

For diplomats and politicians, as well as 
for John Q. Public, the rightness of a con- 
cept depends not on what they want or 
think the citizens want, but rather on what 
is right—the truth that alone can make 
us free. Instead of following expediency we 
should delve deep into the principle: For 
freedom is a continuing possession only so 
long as we build upon its principles, 

Freedom is your privilege. But you can- 
not have security from the cradle to the 
grave and maintain your freedom. Many 
people would have us think that we can. 
And in order to make it more tempting they 
wrap it up in the American flag and would 
give it to us as a birthday or Christmas 
present, but, at the same time, taking from 
us the glory of freemen—our individual 
freedom. Man has from the very beginning 
found his true security in God and not in 
man or government, no matter how benign 
or concerned. Too many people today are 
getting mixed up in the practice of their 
metaphors. Jesus told us to “render unto 
Caesar the things that are Cacsar’s and to 
God the things that are God's.“ We are to 
render to each his due because each has his 
Place and responsibility in the affairs of 
men. We trust God for our security and 
our freedom—not Caesar, for he has enough 
to do to govern the wilful tempests in the 
hearts of his citizens. It is cverlastingly 
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true that when a man or a nation tries to 
play God, they act like the very devil. 

Our world has seen enough attempts io 
men to cast themselves In a diyine role 
history and we also have seen the results 
the destruction of freedom together å 
everything that is decent, and honest, ver) 
worthwhile—things which have cost this 
human race centuries of struggle. All , 
should be a warning to us. Freedom ae 
privilege not lightly or easily worn, and of 
which must be reexamined in the light 
each bill passed by the Houses of Co 
Maxwell Anderson, in his play Valley Fort 
paints a vivid and heart-touching pictur of 
General Washington, who after prom or? 
his men cold, disease, hunger, and mg: 
winters such as they had just seen, 2m 
“This liberty will look easy by and by W 
nobody dies to get it.” put 

Freedom is not only your privilege n 
your responsibility. Justice Murphy. cot? 
commenting upon a case concerning 3 Ou 
scientious objector, significantly said: elf 
danger is not from those who follow t» 
consciences, but from those who don't. lere 

No matter how hard we try and. out 
me, we often try very hard, to escape g 
responsibilities both as citizens and st 
Christians, we cannot do it. The glory e 
America stems from the ane doctrine ce" og 
in Christian truth, namely, that under pe 
man and nations are Individually res iin 
to the Creator who has endowed them 1 
unbelievable abilities and resources If tet 
would but use them. Sixty years ago Warn- 
Rauschenbusch commented upon the wat 
bowl that Pontius Pilate used to wash asus 
his responsibility in the death of J 
Christ. p 
“On the eve of the crucifixion the vod 
bowl disappeared from the palace. N. Sud 
knows who took it. Some accused It 
Iscariot of selling it, but that plainly f 
libel because Judas was honest enough oe 
go and hang himself. At any rate ever på 
that time the washbowl is abroad in the * is 
carried by infernal hands wherever 1 
needed, and men constantly are Joining as 
invisible choir which performs its 
ceptible ablutions therein.” 

The statesman who suppresses principle 
because they might endanger the suocero 
the party; the good citizen who will “iyo 
nothing to do with politics; the editor 
sees a righteous cause misrepresen 
says nothing because it might injure ges” 
culation; the deacon who sees a clique u not 
mining a pastor's position and dares spes 
create a disturbance; the preacher WHO ten 
Dives exploiting Lazarus and dares not 0 
him to quit because Dives contribuer ne 
his salary—all these are using Pilate’s ¥ of 
bowl. Listen. Do you hear the 5 it 
water near you? The Devil is pouring u in 

You and I have just as much at £ of 
this glorious fulfillment of the Con- 
freedom in the United States as any ve w? 
gressman, or governor, or President. ~ put 
get our allegiances mixed up we pave a 
ourselves to blame. The purpose of BO", # 
ment is to govern—nothing else. pent 
the error in all Fabian and Socialist 8© and 
Our Founding Fathers knew all this 
tried their best to limit the authority © ost 
central government, lest all freedom or wel” 
The clause to provide for the gener wide 
fare in the Constitution has been 30 ust pê 
expanded that the framers thereof m 
turning in their graves. an 

I do not fear the loss of our freedor eat 
liberty from without. When we are ©" men 
ened from without the hearts of frevences 
band together to overcome all differs ine 
and to endure all privations to des* 5 con- 
threat. But the danger today is from of pe 
stant daily surrender of little bits 
freedoms we enjoy under God. aeri"? 

It is from that “under God“ that 2 aee? 
our responsibility and it is writte part 
upon American history. At a dinner 


Pater Webster was asked by a very talkative 
Ae What he considered his greatest thought, 

expected a dissertation upon some 
teary of government. But the reply was 
2 simple: “The greatest thought I have 
Nog 2nd is of my individual responsibility to 


we must again realize and live as respon- 
Citizens under God and not as a group 
by “Atnacles, conveyed from cradie to grave 
Wade ship of state without ever realizing 
W. we have lost the greatest possession— 
freedom and glory that is America, 


tory of St. Patrick, by William J. Conlon, 
of Lynn 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
ÌN TH HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 10, 1954 


uur. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
the tend my remarks, I wish to include 
3 article from the Lynn 
Mare -News, Lynn, Mass., of Sunday, 
wt h 7, 1954, concerning the life story 

St. Patrick, by William J. Conlon, of 
teed Street, Lynn, Mass., a leading 
tt ority on Irish history in this section 
yoe country: 
h 


te my perusal of Irish history, I came 
the following history of St. Patrick 
I consider makes very appropriate 
g for St. Patrick's Day, March 17. 


BORN IN 373 


trick was born in the year 373 of good 
parents. His father, Calpharnius, 
of noble birth, was an official of the 
Government. His mother Conchessa, 
sister of St. Martin, the great arch- 
of Tours. 
© year 389, when he was not yet 16 
he was captured by a band of pi- 
ho, at that time, were rayaging the 
seaboard. These skillful maraucers 
ult the coastal towns with light- 
and carry away thelr booty be- 
an alarm could be sounded. 
ten great numbers of people were taken 
ve as well and it was in such a raid that 
ek was carried to Ireland and there sold 


RATA 


fi 


eS LENS 


Eip 


of the time of his captivity was spent 
humble capacity of swineherd to a 
chieftain called Milcho. Yet, as he 
lf wrote toward the end of his life in 
Which he entitled his “Confessions,” 
a blessing. In the days before his 
vement he had lived a rather carefree 
aving been negligent in his duty to- 
God, but in the forced solitude of the 
Mountainside where he tended his 

Patrick began the life of prayer and 
e™Plation that was to bear abundant 


damen he besought our Lord to deliver him 
Wer the hands of the pagans and in an- 
m to his prayers an angel appeared to 
in the seventh year of his captivity. 
was Victoricus and by God's com- 
he was to be the boy's special pro- 


angel told him that God had heard 
eu and he directed Patrick to go to sea 
he would find a ship which would 
Wat um to France. Patrick hastened to the 
without delay and boarded the ship 


. 
l 


E 
Hi 


FE. 
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which lay in the harbor as the angel had 


promised. 
RETURNS TO FRANCE 


Shortly after Patrick had returned to 
France, Victoricus appeared to him once 
more, this time bearing letters. which he 
gave to Patrick. The holy man read. This 
is the voice of the Irish people,” but before 
be could read further he heard a chorus of 
voices crying out to him from the land of 
his recent captivity, “We pray thee, holy 
youth Patrick, that thou come walk amongst 
us and set us free.” He was able to read 
no further but from the earnestness of those 
pagan cries for the faith of Christ, he knew 
that God had called him to the conversion 
of the Irish people. 

From this moment on, Patrick's zeal for 
the conversion of the Irish was unquenchable 
and he prayed fervently that God would 
make known to him the means by which it 
should be accomplished, 

Once again Victoricus appeared to him to 
tell him that he must prepare himself by 
a course of study for his glorious mission. 
Without delay, Patrick journeyed to the 
monastery, Marmoutier, which had been 
founded by his uncle, St. Martin. Under his 
wise spiritual direction Patrick began a 
study of sacred scriptures white at the same 
time subjecting himself to the severest dis- 
ciplines, Throughout the 4 years of his stay 
at Marmoutier he was favored with many 
visions which he himself records. Having 
finished his work at Marmoutier and hear- 
ing that the island of Serins in the Mediter- 
ranean offered solitude and a contemplative 
life to a colony of monks, he sought them 
out and there began the task of more per- 
fectly subjecting his body to his soul. 

ORDAINED A PRIEST 


‘The last 14 years of his preparation were 
spent under the guidance of St. Germanus, 
the bishop of Auxerre and were a perlod of 
great activity and travel. It was during this 
time that Patrick was ordained a priest. 

In the company of St. Germanus he 
traveled to Mavenna, the seat of the Roman 
Empire in the west; to England, where he 
preached against the Pelagian. heresy and 
finally to Rome where in 431 he made known 
to Pope Celestine his zeal for the conversion 
of the Irish people and offered himself as 
missionary, 

Refused at first, a few months later his 
cause was approved by the Pope who con- 
secrated him a bishop. After receiving the 
blessing of the pontiff, Patrick set out with 
a small band of men for Ireland, bearing 
with him the relics of the saints, the gift 
of the now enthusiastic St. Celestine. 

His great relic he had yet to receive. 
Some time before he reached the coast of 
Ireland, Patrick stopped at an Island where 
our Lord appeared to him and gave him 
the staf with which He had walked over the 
rough and hilly Palestinian countryside. 
This staff was called by the Irish “Bachal 
Isa,” staff of Jesus, and it became the most 
revered relic in Ireland. 

The apostate Archbishop Browne of Dublin, 
in the year 1537, had the staff brought be- 
fore him and publicly burned, thus “ridding 
the county of a Papist superstition” and thus 
endearing himself to Henry VIII of England, 
who was then styling himself head of the 
church in England. 

This staff was St. Patrick's crozler and it 
has been compared to the rod of Moses, 30 
great were the miracles worked through it. 

The mission of St. Patrick in Ireland was 
such a portent that God prepared the Irish 
for his coming long before he reached their 
shores. The druids and soothsayers pre- 
dicted him and one of the great Irish princes 
had a vision of his arrival. 

Shortly before his arrival in Ireland it was 
foretold that there was about to come a 
kingdom of faith that would have no end. 
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So well known and respected was this 
prophecy that the High King Soagaire or- 
dered his subjects to keep watch at all ports 
in order to keep Patrick from landing. 

Thus, when he beached his boat near Wick- 
low on the southeast coast in the summer of 
432, a certain tenseness and apprehension 
greeted bim and the first people whom he 
approached drove bim away. Embarking, 
he galled. farther north, touching at several 
places as he went but meeting with little 
success. 

At last he put in near the present city of 
Saul in Ulster where he was confronted by 
the Chieftain Dichu, a huge, fierce man who 
immediately set his dog on Patrick. But no 
sooner had the dog seen the saint than he 
became stiff and mute. 

At that Dichu thought to use his sword, 
but as he drew it from his sheath he lost 
all his strength and a paralysis seized him. 
Dichu was moved now to listen as the mis- 
slonary told him what he must believe and 
do in order to save his soul. Together with 
his whole household, Dichu was converted 
to the Catholic faith and in gratitude to 
Patrick gaye him the site on which his fa- 
mous miracles occurred and where he built 
the first Catholic church in Ireland, 

Thus began the 60 years of labor of which 
St. Patrick says in his Confessions, “I came 
to the Irish nation to preach the Gospel and 
to endure reproach from unbelievers. I 
heard them upbraid me as a stranger and I 
suffered many persecutions, even unto 
chains. Yet I gave myself up without re- 
serve for their advantage and were I held 
worthy, I am ready immediately and cheer- 
fully to lay down my life for His name's 
sake.” 

He understood his first works to consist in 
“traveling amid many dangers into distant 
regions where nobody before had ever come 
to baptize them or to ordain them or to con- 
firm their people in the faith. Now, all these 
things I did by the grace of God, diligently 
and cheerfully, for your salvation.” 

He understood the necessity of the sacra- 
ments for salvation—indeed, their absolute 
necessity. His biographers record: “There 
are not wanting many and weighty testi- 
monies which .record not alone men dying 
in their sins to have been resuscitated and 
brought to life, but even to have been saved 
afterward through baptism and penance, 
St. Patrick also already understood the spirit 
which was a century and a half after him 
to move Pope St. Gregory the Great to utter 
the solemn warning that We can no more 
pray for deceased infidels than we can pray 
for the devil since they are condemned to 
the same eternal and irrevocable damna- 
tion.“ “ 


HEART FULL OF LOVE 


St. Patrick's heart was full of love for these 
people whom he had been sent to convert and 
in a special way he was full of concern for 
those of them whom he had known in the 
days of his captivity. Thus, it was that 
Patrick, early in his mission, sought Milcho, 
his former master, in the hope that their 
previous acquaintance would make his con- 
version that much easier. But that pagan, 
when he learned that his slave of former 
days came to him as a missionary of God, 
became diabolical in his fury and gathering 
together all of his possessions he made of 
them a huge bonfire and cast himself into 
the flames. 

By the time Patrick had been in the coun- 
try a few months news of the converts he 
had made reached the ears of King Saogaire, 
a confirmed pagan, who became intensely 
angry. Patrick knew that the royal policy 
would greatly affect the success of his mis- 
sion, so he resolyed to meet the king face 
to face. 

Consequently, just before Easter, he set 
out for Tara, the city of the kings. On holy 
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Saturday he encamped at Slane, a hill across 
the water from Tara. 

It so happened that it was on the eve of 
a great pagan feast and, according to the 
custom, all fires must need be extinguished 
until the liturgical kindling at Tara on the 
morrow by the chief druid, the head of the 
pagan religion. 

Patrick, however, despising this pagan rit- 
ual, lit the paschal fire in his camp that eve- 
ning. When those on Tara saw the light 
on Slane there was much tribulation and 
the druids warned that the light must be 
extinguished that night or it not be extin- 
guished in Ireland forever. 

ordered horses and a guard and 
started for Slane. When Patrick saw these 
soldiers he went out to meet them, unarmed 
and unafraid. 

The Chief Druid, Suchru, who had accom- 
panied Saogaire, challenged Patrick to a 
match of preturnatural power. He attempted 
a flight into the air, but at Patrick's prayer, 
he was dashed to the ground and killed. 

The furious King ordered his soldiers to 
kill Patrick, but at that very moment a fierce 
storm arose, lightning, thunder, and earth- 
quakes. The soldiers were thrown into con- 
fusion and began to fight among themselves. 

At the sight of these portents, the queen 
fell at the feet of the apostle and begged 
for mercy. The King quickly followed her 
example and together they knelt to adore 
God. The King, in addition, promised fealty 
to Patrick and invited him to Tara on the 
following day. 

The storm and the lightning then ceased 
at Patrick's prayer and the King retired with 
what was left of his retinue. But far from 
being truly converted, this malicious King 
planned to kill Patrick on his visit to Tara 
on the next day. 

Ambushes were placed strategically along 
the road he was to travel in order to waylay 
him. In spite of these precautions, Patrick 
arrived safely at Tara at the appointed time. 

The soldiers who had been appointed at 
the ambushes, however, reported that not a 
single man had passed along that road the 
whole time they were on watch. Nothing 
had passed but a herd of deer. In truth 
that was all they had seen, for God, at St. 
Patrick's Intercession, had blinded the sol- 
diers to his identity. The prayer that St. 
Patrick said at that time has on that account 
been called by the Irish The Deer's Cry. 

It begins: “There has come to me today 
powerful strength through the invocation 
of the Blessed Trinity. I invoke the mighty 
power of the Blessed Trinity. I believe in 
the Blessed Trinity, in the unity of the 
God of the elements. At Tara today I place 
between me and harm the virtues of the 
birth of Christ with His baptism, the virtue 
of His resurrection with His ascension and 
the virtue of the coming of eternal judg- 
ment.” 

ENTERS TARA 

When Patrick entered Tara, no one, for 
fear the King, dared to pay homage, with 
the sole exception of Dubtach, the chief poet 
of the kingdom, and thus a man greatly 
respected and admired. Dubtach alone 
greeted him in the custom of the Irish and 
with great deference inquired about the 
faith. And at last he asked if he might 
become a Christian. The illustrious poet 
was later baptized and from that time on, 
in all his poetry, he sang the praises of God 
and His church. 

During every moment of that day at Tara 
St. Patrick's life was in danger. The King, 
in his jealousy, tried to have him polsoned. 
The envious Druids tried by diabolical power 
to kill him, but to their consternation, he 
was always beyond their power to harm. 

Finally, as on a previous occasion, the 
King tried to have Patrick murdered by a 
mob but God, mindful of the Deer's Cry, 
came to the ald of his servant and, as the 


fierce crowd approached him, the earth, gap- 
ing horribly, swallowed them up. 

This ended all formidable resistance to 
St. Patrick and most of the people who wit- 
nessed the events at Tara became Christians, 
Saogaire remained an obstinate pagan to 
the end but the decisive defeat he suffered 
at St. Patrick’s hands prevented him from 
ever again initiating serious opposition to 
the conversion of Ireland. 

Some idea of the virtue of St. Patrick, 
his holiness, his courage, his tenderness, his 
love of God, may be had by considering some 
of his habits and a few of the incidents in 
his life. He had great devotion to the Holy 
Cross and as more people embraced the 
Catholic faith they began to erect roadside 
crosses so thet everywhere they might be 
reminded of the price of their redemption. 
St. Patrick, in his missionary journeys never 
passed one of these loving reminders of our 
salvation without stopping to say a prayer 
before it. Walking or riding, he never failed 
in this devotion, even though a visit to the 
cross took him a half mile out of his way. 

Each day St. Patrick recited each of the 
100 Psalms of David and the Apocalypse as 
well as other hymns. He genufiected 300 
times each day and it was his custom to 
make the Sign of the Cross 100 times each 
day and 100 times each night as well. He 
had frequent visions of Our Lord, surrounded 
by hosts of angels while he was saying mass 
or while reciting the Apocalypse. 

In a country where the gratitude and 
love of the people could easily and quickly 
have made him wealthy, he embraced holy 
poverty with great zeal. He would accept 
no personal gifts or presents and when cir- 
cumstances forced him to take something, 
he quickly gave it to the poor as if ensing 
himself from a heavy burden. 

Under no circumstances would be receive 
a gift from a heretic. His dress was the 
simplest and for an outer garment he al- 
ways wore a plain white robe and hood. 

The angel Victorious so often mentioned 
in the accounts of his life, was in the habit 
of appearing to St. Patrick three times a 
week to refresh his mind with holy con- 
versation. Though like St. Paul, St. Patrick 
did manual labor such as tilling the ground 
and building churches, he always considered 
his chief work to be the Instruction of his 
disciples and his people and the adminis- 
tration of the sacraments. 

No saint ever worked so many and so great 
miracles. Besides curing the lame, the blind, 
and the leprous he raised to life 33 per- 
sons, among whom was a man dead 27 years. 
Many of those whom he returned to life 
had died pagans but somewhere in the 
depths of God's mercy lay the remembrance 
of some small work or some little intention 
that gained for them the unusual grace of 
being returned to life that they might hear 
the faith preached. 

In each case these men accepted the true 
faith and were baptized, thus securing for 
themselves everlasting life which they never 
would have received had it not been for 
the great virtue of St. Patrick whom God 
thus glorified. 

Yet St. Patrick's crowning virtue, his hu- 
mility, was never blighted by the extraor- 
dinary powers be displayed. In a letter 
to a friend he writes: “Our Lord imparted to 
me, his unworthy little one, the virtue of 
working such signs among this pagan people 
so that never had the like been wrought 
even by the Apostles themselves. 

“In the name of Our Lord Jesus I have 
raised from the dead, bodies turned to dust 
many years before. Notwithstanding, I pray 
that none esteem me for these or other like 
miracles as worthy to stand in comparison 
with the Apostles or with any perfect man, 
considering I am a wretched sinner and con- 
temptible.“ 

Because St. Patrick had true humility, and 
not its counterfeit, false modesty, his pro- 


fessed wretchedness never obscured — 


clarity of his message. Let us listen to n 
in conversation with two Irish pr ush 
the necessity of the sacraments of bared 
and Holy Eucharist for salvation. THe ript 
dent is quoted here from an old man of the 

“I desire to unite you to the Son tere of 
Heavenly King, for you are the daugh 
an earthly king.” 

And the daughters sald, as if with an. 
Mouth and one heart, “How shall we 
to believe in that King? Teach us duly ys 
we may see the Lord face to face. 
and we shall do as you say to us.” u be. 

“Then,” replied St. Patrick, do yO your 
Heve that through baptism the sin of 
mother and father shall be put away 
you?“ 

They answered, We believe.” ant 

“Do you belleve in repentance 

“yes” tel 

After such a confession of the ra trie 
were both baptized. Afterward St. up 
blessed a white vell which he places, 1800 
their heads, They desired to see Chris 
to face. ean 

Then St. Patrick said to them, “You fn sd 
see Christ except you first taste 4 Sad 
unless you receive the body of Christ 
blood.“ us tb? 

The daughters replied saying, Glve e W 
Holy Communion that we may be neu rf 
see the prophesied One.” After this © palet? 
ceived holy communion and they fell 
in death. Lad 1 

St. Patrick's love for Our Blessed ion 10 
related in this curt but pointed f 
an old book. fo 

St. Patrick went to Iver Boinde. He 
a wizard in that place who mocked in 
virginity. St. Patrick blessed the 
it swallowed up the wizard. nri” 

Forty is one of God's favorite 18 
numbers. It is the number signify! nig 
ance. It rained for 40 days and 40 
the time of the Hood. $ 

Forty is the number of years trend 
Israelites were condemned by God to hst pè 
in the desert when they doubted proni” 
could deliver to them the Land A 
Moses had earlier spent 40 days Si ve 
Sinal fasting while he received astet 
Commandments from God. Elias nts“ 
while he walked for 40 days and 40 
Mount Horeb to talk with God. it tor 

Our Blessed Lord prepared Himself dess 
active lite by a 40-day fast in the 
Almost 800 years after St. Patrick, a 26 65 
of Assisi would fast for 40 days ab. 
end of that time receive the Stigm one 

Our glorious apostle, St. Patrick, yogi” 
‘retired to the top of a mountain at tn 71 
ning of Lent and remained there in in i 
contemplation, and watching, anner {0 
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manner of austerities, tasting 17 5 7000 
or drink until Easter Sunday. a1 y! 
his fast approached, the air was rler 


blackbirds so numerous that St. Pas 
could see neither heaven nor ese WP 
screams were terrifying and the g p 
they gave off was fetid and revolting pasl 4 
St. Patrick continued to sing troula Mg 
and divine hymns but the demons "eg 8 
go away from him. He became t 
indignant and renewing his ferven 
to God, he made the sign of the eros 
them. nally nu 
Then he rang his bell and f o Atlan, 
it at them, chasing them into th pe pre- 
Ocean, Heartened by this victory: 
sented to God several petitions- at 
Chief among which were: d. even 4 
1. That every native of ele in 
the point of death, should o entance, 
clemency after confession and rere not 
2. That barbarian invaders 82° nd 
vail against the Irish people. ud be 00 
3. That no Irish persons sho 0 
living on the day of judgment. judge 
4. That he, St. Patrick, aho 
Irish people on the last day- 
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— to these favors St. Patrick ob- 
aportan, by the greatest resoluteness and 
t ity with Almighty God. It was 
Ul the e mountain, too, that he banished 
time  SUakes from Ireland and from that 
the zn its name has been Groagh Patrick, 
Mountain of Patrick. 
Unter © had been erected in that part of 
a args aich is now known as County Cavan, 
er Pagan statue surrounded by 12 small- 
Nites po These idols were adored in bloody 
Te? the pagan Irish as gods. 
Suach ame of the central figure was Crom 
and it was the oracle of a devil. The 
Under the tutelage of the Druidic 
4nd led by their king, offered to this 
first fruits of their flocks and their 
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trick, on his way from Tara to the 
Cast of Ireland to preach in Con- 
» Chanced upon these ceremonies. 
Saogoirs, who had obstinately snubbed 
th in this first encounter with St. 
Was present. Neither sermons nor 
had been able to move these people 
eir idolatry. But now like the 
Daniel before Baal, St. Patrick was 
Wither, face with the enemy. Boldly and 
Crom t ceremony, St. Patrick approached 
Naina ien and raised the staff of Jesus 
rainttantly the {dol fell to the ground. The 
Mor 2d silver ornaments with which it was 
ed were dissolved to dust. At the same 
Boy, he 12 smaller idols sank into the 
up to their necks, the heads remain- 
Pa ble for many centuries as witness of 
Ro ick 's holy power. 
Dig we were the conversions of the peo- 
Way obit beheld this miracle, that St. Patrick 
baption Eed to pray for water with which to 
Itom em. At his prayer a stream issued 
had te Carth at the spot where the idols 
rhe great victory over the devil and the 
events surrounding it began to 
Y conversions and St. Patrick found 
faced with organizing the country 
es and dioceses. There were also 
cared for who wished to enter 
life. Thus, in order to fill the 
faithful in this land so rapidly 
„St. Patrick had at his death 
350 bishops, ordained 5,000 
and witnessed an incalculable num- 
men and women become monks 
St. Patrick himself wrote that he 
the able to count “the sons of the Irish 
daughters of chieftains who became 
and virgins of Christ.” 
d Admin Dishing the proper ecclesiasti- 
the ation for the country, he saw 
tt, Patrig är arm was Christianized also. 
oka king, Ppointed a delegation of 3 bish- 
Ancient 1. and 3 poets to study all the laws 
them wh Ireland in order to eliminate from 
ruten tever was harsh and vengeful and 
to a Christian civilization. 
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ar our saint held a synod. The 
Passed by two of these councils are 
t. At the first synod St, Patrick 
the obedience of all the other 
e though at first some thought 
ishman should be primate. This 
ion, however, received no wide 
and it was soon abandoned. After 
whittick established the See of 
ere, even to the present, the pri- 
au Ireland resides. 
atte full of ‘trials and crosses, bless- 
veranevemente. having accomplished 
tay ion of a nation which in cen- 
th €diately following well earned the 
and of Saints and Scholars, St. 
received the holy viaticum from 
pantech and died a most holy death 
trick, County Dewn, Ireland, where 
Temaing still rest. 
g. as in living, his humility gain- 
of any remembered last 
left his glorification to God who 
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well rewarded him. For 12 days and 12 

nights, while the nation mourned and kept 

his wake, there was no darkness in all the 

surrounding region, until they laid him to 

rest in what he loved to call the place of my 

eet ace God's own country, holy Ire- 
d. 


A Declaration of Indian Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 11, 1954 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include a decla- 
ration of rights as prepared by the Na- 
tional Congress of American Indians at 
their meeting last week in Washington. 
This declaration of rights is being made 
a part of the Recor at the request of 
Joseph R. Garry, president, and Helen L. 
Peterson, secretary, of the National Con- 
gress of American Indians: 

A DECLARATION OF INDIAN RIGETS 


Representatives of 183,000 American In- 
dians gathered to consider the emergency 
created by numerous bills now pending in 
the Congress make to their fellow American 
citizens the following declaration: 

American Indians seek for themselves only 
those things that are promised to every 
American citizen by our national charters, 
the Constitution and the Declaration of In- 
dependence—life, liberty, and the pursult of 
happiness; and enjoyment of the rights of 
citizenship which it is the duty of Govern- 
ment to secure to all. 

The Government of the United States first 
dealt with our tribal governments as sover- 
eign equals. In exchange for Federal pro- 
tection and the promise of certain benefits 
our ancestors gave forever to the people of 
the United States title to the very soil of 
our beloved country. We have never asked 
anything except that this protection be con- 
tinued and these benefits be provided in 
good faith. 

Today the Federal Government is threat- 
ening to withdraw this protection and these 
benefits. We believe that the American peo- 
ple will not permit our Government to act 
in this way if they know that these pro- 
posals do not have Indian consent; that 
these proposals, if adopted, will tend to de- 
stroy our tribal governments; that they may 
well leave our older people destitute; and 
that the effect of many of these proposals 
will be to force our people into a way of 
life that some of them are not willing or 
are not ready to adopt. 

We feel that many of our fellow Americans 
do not know that we are citizens, free to 
move about the country like everyone else. 
We fight for our country, and we pay taxes 
like everyone else, except on the land and 
property our ancestors retained by agreement 
with the United States Government. 

Some of our fellow Americans think that 
our reservations are places of confinement, 
Nothing could be farther from the truth. 
Reservations do not imprison us, They are 
ancestral homelands, retained by us for our 
perpetual use and enjoyment. We feel we 
must assert our right to maintain ownership 
in our own way, and to terminate it only by 
our consent, 

If the Federal Government will continue 
to deal with our tribal officials as it did 
with our ancestors on a basis of full equality; 
if it will deal with us as individuals as it 
does with other Americans, governing only 
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by consent, we will be enabled to take our 
rightful place in our communities, to dis- 
charge our full responsibilities as citizens, 
and yet remain faithful to the Indian way 


Certification: Adopted at the final session 
by the delegates to the emergency confer- 
ence of American Indians on legislation 
called by the National Congress of American 
Indians in Washington, D. C., February 28, 
1954. 


Josera R. Garry, 
President. 
Martin T. Cross, 


Vice President. 


Minneapolis Has One of Finest Symphony 
_ Orchestras 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 3, 1954 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, Minneapo- 
lis, in which my district is located, 
boasts many fine institutions, and one 
of the best among them is the Minneap- 
olis Symphony Orchestra. We in Min- 
neapolis have long appreciated this great 
organization, and we knew it was one of 
the outstanding symphony orchestras in 
the Nation, Now our judgment has been 
upheld by Harold Rogers, of the 
Christian Science Monitor who wrote, 
after hearing the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra in Boston, that it is 
one of the top five such orchestras in the 
United States. Under permission to ex- 
tend my remarks, I include Mr. Rogers’ 
tribute to the Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra and its conductor, Antal 
Dorati: 

SYMPHONY RATED AMONG Tor Frve—Doratr 
PRAISED 
; (By Harold Rogers) 

When the Minneapolis Symphony orches- 
tra and its conductor, Antal Dorati, made 
their first appearance jointly in Boston, Feb- 
ruary 14, it was obvious almost from the 
outset that this orchestra is to be included 
among the top five in the United States. 

The others (though opinions may differ) 
are the Boston Symphony, the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, the New York Philharmonic Sym- 
phony, and the San Francisco Symphony. 
Now that Fritz Reiner is heading the Chi- 
cago Symphony, perhaps it may soon re- 
sume the position it once had as a leading 
American orchestra. 

The young-looking, personable Mr. Dorati 
conducted before an audience that filled 
Symphony Hall. His baton style—as first 
seen during the opening overture, Bee- 
thoven's Leonore No, 3—is restrained. His 
forces are so well trained that he achieves 
a maximum of effect with a minimum of 
motion on his own behalf. 

But one cannot consider Dorati a passive 
conductor. There is always undercurrent 
of emotional urgency in his work, though 
this undercurrent seldom builds to the point 
of detonation, as is often the case in Charles 
Munch's conducting. 

While Dorati never loses control of his 
orchestra, neither does he leave the listener 
completely excited. Munch, on the other 
hand, often loses control; but he seldom 
fails to excite. Apparently it is a difficult 
achievement to keep the intellect and the 
emotions in delicate balance, ' 
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Address of Hon. Oveta Culp Hobby at 
Howard University Charter Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 5, 1954 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, ap- 
pended hereto is the address of Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Oveta Clup Hobby, delivered at Howard 
University Charter Day, Washington, 
D. C., March 2, 1954, marking the 87th 
anniversary of that great national insti- 
tution of learning located here in our 
Nation's Capital: 

President Johnson, members of Howard 
University faculty, members of the board of 
trustees, distinguished guests, ladies, and 
gentlemen; thank you for letting me join 
you in the observance of Charter Day. 

For me, this occasion is a double privilege. 
It gives me an opportunity to express my 
deep admiration and respect for this great 
university and all that it represents. And 
it gives me an opportunity to emphasize 
that the accomplishments of the university 
are a continuing source of pride and grati- 
fication to the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare. 

It is appropriate on a Charter Day to 
review at least some of the accomplishments 
of the past. 

Eighty-seven years Is not a very long time 
in the history of a nation. It is a short 
time, too, in the history of an institution. 
In these ce Howard University was 
chartered—much has happened. As a na- 
tion we have experienced many deep and 
irrevocable changes. We have achieyed ma- 
terial benefits undreamed of in President 
Lincoln’s day. More important, however, 
the passing years have brought us much 
closer toward the attainment of those ideals 
of human brotherhbod which remain an ul- 
timate aim of our civilization. For this, 
all men and women of good will can be 
thankful. 

To gain some measure of our progress we 
need only reflect on the conditions of our 
national life at the time in which this uni- 
versity was founded. 

A nation, shaken by internal war. was 
looking toward recovery from that long and 
terrible conflict. The process was to be slow 
and painful, but, for the first time in our 
history, the principle of equality of all men 
under the law had been embodied in our 
Constitution, There were difficult days 
ahead, 

A great part of the South lay desolate. 
And for many, many years the memory of 
the war—the bitterness of battle, the loss of 
loved ones—was to press heavily on hearts 
in both the North and the South. 

In this atmosphere, it is understandable 
that mistakes of judgment would have been 
made. It would, in fact, have required al- 
most a miracle to bring about the swift 
reconciliation so ardently desired -by the 
Great Emancipator and by like-minded men 
and women on both sides. 

The spiritual scars between the North and 
South have been slow-in healing. But they 
have, for the most pdrt, been healed. We 
are a united people, capable of giving firm 
leadership to the entire free world. It is 
perhaps paradoxical that the sacrifices of two 
later wars should have contributed to this 
healing process. Yet who can deny that the 
unity of effort, in which Americans of all 
races and creeds fought together in a com- 
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mon cause, did not serve to bring us all 
closer together. 

Several weeks ago a ceremony took place 
here in Washington which, to me, symbol- 
izes how far, indeed, we have come along 
the road toward healing. Many of you will 
remember that on Lincoin’s birthday, for the 
first time in our history, descendants of 
Confederate veterans joined with descend- 
ants of Union veterans in a ceremony hon- 
oring the memory of that great and martyred 
man. For many of us, I am sure, the cere- 
mony took on added significance because 
of the presence of a man to whom the life 
of Lincoln has been one of great and par- 
ticular inspiration—our President, Dwight 
D. Eisenhower. 

Throughout the 87 years of its history, the 
contribution of Howard University toward 
this process of national healing and toward 
the welfare of the Nation has continued. 
Because of the unique character of Howard 
University, its contributions to the Nation 
have been on a scope far beyond the normal 
expectations of its facilities or the numerical 
strength of its faculty and alumni. 

There are many who may know, as you 
do, that the intent in chartering Howard 
University was not the establishment of a 
school for Negroes. The act to incorporate 
the university made no mention of the race 
or color of the students who were to attend. 
Howard was established so that there might 
be a university in the Nation's Capital in 
which learning would be accessible to all— 
regardless of race, color, sex, or economic 
circumstances, 

I like to remember, as many of you may, 
the fact that this great university had its 
start In a prayer meeting—a prayer meeting 
in the old Congregational Church at 10th 
and G Streets. Surely the members of this 
congregation had in their hearts a deep and 
reverent appreciation of the precepts of 
Christ to whom all men were, indeed, born 
to equality in the compassionate sight of 
God. 


Though the pressure of events has led 
thousands of ambitious young Negro men 
and women to Howard's doors, it is to the 
high credit of the university that its doors 
have remained open to persons of all races, 
colors, and nationalities—faculty members 
and students alike. 

It is a special tribute to the wisdom and 
courage of Howard's founders that since the 
beginning women have been offered equal 
educational opportunities with men. The 
records of Howard show that the first woman 
to be admitted to the bar of the District of 
Columbia was a graduate of your school of 
law. And Dr. Amelia Foye, who died in 
Washington in 1952 after 50 years of active 
medical practice, was a graduate of the How- 
ard University Medical School, 

The example set by Howard undoubtedly 
helped to open the doors of many other 
American universities to women. It is alto- 
gether possible that without Howard’s pio- 
neering example, the progress of women. to- 
ward full participation in American life 
might not have been as rapid. 

The contributions of Howard University to 
international amity and good will have also 
been many. Howard ranks third among all 
American universities in the percentage of 
its students who come from foreign lands. 

The interchange of ideas, the opportunity 
to learn from others of diverse cultural pat- 
terns, the friendly association in a common 
purpose—all these contribute immeasurably 
toward international understanding. 

The progress of the university during the 
past 87 years, of course, may be measured in 
many other ways. 

From a single frame house, the campus 
has expended to 35 buildings, worth many 
millions, From a curriculum in the liberal 
arts, Howard has grown into a university 
numbering 10 schools, a faculty of over 400, 
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and a student body of over 3,000. Thes® d 
course, are quantitative measurements. dess 
The progress of a university is better Tutt 
ured by the accomplishments of its f 
members and its graduates. Such dist, 
guished scholars as Dr. Ralph Bunch® 
Charles Drew, Judge William Hastie, jew 
Dr. Alain L. Locke, to mention only & 
are Howard men. an 

What is most unique about Howard an- 
perhaps its most distinguished accomp y 
ment—is the part which the university pjs 
played in the progress of the Negroes. 
record has no parallel anywhere. 

Almost one-half of the Negro physis” 
and dentists in America today and 25 peroni 
of the Nation's Negro lawyers received 7 f00 
education and training at Howard. Over re- 
of the school’s graduates have 
ligious leaders. Approximately 700 400 
alumni are pharmacists and another ner 
have become engineers and architects. tosl 
contribution to the intellectual, spirit in- 
and economic strengths of the Nation ar? 
calculable. or 

The road upward has not been ess ase 
smooth. While it is not unusual cer per 
versities to experience financial and P ys 
difficulties in thelr early years, Ho 
also confronted with trying problems 
out of its unique origin and character., ine 

Prof. Walter Dyson in his history ofp 
university describes these problems g** 
ally: lere 

“It was impossible for some to pe ater 
that Negroes were being permitted to gere 
college. Many applied, asking if it men 
true that Negroes could enter, Married 
applied to enter, and if possible, to ap- 
their wives. Many without money mane apt 
Plication. Many without preparation. ente. 
the ability to read and write, wished to 
They wrote to learn if preachers only d- 
admitted. Poor white boys applied forged 
mission. White students at Oberlin 
to come; they thought it would be 
. 4a tha CIOS 
university where black and white. a yor 
young, married and single, ignorant ent 
formed, male and female—all could , 
with or without money.” 

For many years, Howard suffered oot 
acute financial distress and was able to it 
only because of truly great financial # ypo 
fices made by members of the faculty" de- 
taught for little or nothing out of @ 
votion to the university and ita Ideals, gor- 

It was not until 1879 that the Feder® pgr 
ernment, during the Presidency of Rufum- 
ford B. Hayes, came to the rescue of the 
versity with annual appropriations. 

A real step forward toward insuring 
manent solvency for the university wees, 
during the administration of 
Coolidge in 1928. With the personal SUE, of 
of the President and the untiring 2 or 
such friends of the university as 
man Louis Crampton and Oscar De 
Federal appropriations for Howard on 
possible through enabling legisiat! ing Oy 
mitting funds to be used for operat top of 
penses as well as for the construc 
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buildings. 
ving p on 
recently had the ple t appro 
y pleasure of apt ding 
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As many of you know, T am sure. 
for construction of new bu pone 
Howard's campus—evidence—althoug® perest 
is really needed—of the very grett ning 
of President Eisenhower and this owe 
tration in the further progress of 
University. of 

One of the most Important needs t 2 
university today ts the acceleration d euch, 
medical, dental, pharmaceutical. ert 
neering programs. The Depart 17 
Health, Education, and Welfare 1  iversiit 
a most vigorous effort to aid the un“ It A 
in the expansion of these programe 40 
our hope that Howard will be able 
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Tun 
of mant in aneviating existing shortages 
In 3 in these important professions. 
mention ng these departments for speclal 
tance of ZT am not minimizing the impor- 
Ing doch der professional schools, includ- 
departm Work, law, religion, and education 
contun All are making significant 
woud 7 Ons to the Nation’s welfare. Nor 
Work of (e deserved tribute to the fine 
duate he University’s outstanding under- 
27 departments, 
or d we mark the 87th anniversary 
Come a, Marter, Howard University, has be- 
“Canst, the words of Professor Dyson, the 
credit fop Of Negro education.” Much 
stog r this remarkable achievement 
of itago and I am happy to make note 
Mordecas yOur distinguished president, Dr. 
A bent Johnson, For more than a quarter 
the Univers; he has guided the destinies of 
Un y. 
berleuer ae direction the university has ex- 
scho! the greatest growth, both physical 
tor ay Stic, in its history. I know I speak 
Cveryuhe mbled here, and for his friends 
more ye de. when I wish Dr. Johnson many 
I spoke l Successful leadership. 
Ward maren, moment ago of the great for- 
and arch of Negroes in American life, 
2 r in that remarkable 
The contributions 
8 8 the economic, cul- 
Of Amer tentife, and spiritual development 
Sur cul are, of course, legion. 
Musie — ‘tural life has been enriched by the 
®0n ang RAA great artists as Marian Ander- 
ing Brown land Hayes, by the poetry of Ster- 
by the Akaa the stories of Frank Yerby, and 
Their p -ted Ethel Waters of the theater. 
— to m3 the story of George Wash- 
Covered per. Whose agricultural research 
try ang bett drede of products for indus- 
You, Th ter living are well known to all of 
Ace are many, many others. 
have blishments of these great Amer- 
Maat ee about, for the most part, 
r handicaps and difficulties. 
5 there is hope and, I believe, 
& brighter day. 
the men we have not yet achieved in 
g Tation of the human spirit, to- 
y 8 are no longer circumscribed 
the artificial barriers of past 
ua) Rely, today and tomorrow an 
ae judged on the basis of his 
raion ue E 
WMinatign weeDHOwer has his de- 
idea} on to speed the work toward this 
: positive action in the area of civil 
cbecches paa Will recall that in one of his 
do e has said: “One thing we need to 
Administration is to remove the 
stains of discrimination from our 


e 
TRH ETE 


niht. And tut n position is clear and forth- 
Sing and I want to say to you that I am 
e part in Re give bim my most vigorous 


8 mination based on race, color, or 
seri 
“tonomica ation is morally wrong. It is also 
In an ly wrong. 
F'Mingtinc a terms alone, the cost of dis- 
9188 placeg Staggering. Some economists 
mum 830 ts costs in our country at from 
in er discretion & year. Individuals who 
10 an cong ation cannot be full partners 
Ord to puren Of plenty. They cannot af- 
tor duce or their share of the goods we 
or the (cn pay thelr potential share of taxes 
dle he s mon good. 8 
Se ang ritual losses resulting from preju- 
de ation are, of course, even 
re one Lan ing than the economic losses. 
Uman being asure in dollars the cost to 
kalen thes Who suffer the stigma of os- 
Jeet "T Bee ar of persecution, or the an- 
ing little children hurt and re- 


his efforts to remove the stains’ 
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But we are movying—and rapidly—tom new 
era in race relations. In the expansion of 
economic opportunities; in the ever-widen- 
ing opportunities for education; in the ex- 
ercise of the right to vote; and in other 
Wways— the gaps are closing. 

And Howard University has been a strong 
and potent force in this drive out of dark- 
ness toward light. 

From its earliest beginnings, as a lantern 
of hope to the oppressed and the poor, the 
university has increasingly illuminated that 
Garkest of all recesses—human prejudice. 

The university has shown that ability and 
talent are no respector of race, color, or creed. 
It has given academic opportunity to thou- 
sands who have taken the gift of knowledge 
and demonstrated by their lives their Intel- 
lectual and spiritual equality with all other 
people. : 

This great light, the soul of the university, 
is a precious thing. It has been cherished 
and nurtured, and it has grown more ra- 
diant with the years. To each faculty mem- 
ber, to each student, to each alumnus, I say: 
“Guard it well, this light, for one lamp 
lights another, nor grows the less.” 


ay 
This Was Only the Beginning 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 11, 1954 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
pleasure to call attention to an editorial 
in the Steuben News, published by the 
Steuben Society of America, which has 
vigorously supported the Bricker amend- 
ment to prevent any President from by- 
passing the Constitution and entering 
into secret deals with foreign govern- 
ments through the medium of executive 
agreements. 

The editorial follows: 

THIS Was ONLY THE BEGINNING 
(By J. H. Meyer) 

The President of the United States de- 
clared recently that he had lost many skirm- 
ishes, but never a battle. 

The proponents of the Bricker amendment 
declare today that they share his philosophy. 

The first round has been lost by the mar- 
gin of one vote. As far as the current ses- 
sion of Congress is concerned, the issue 
should lie dormant, but it will come back 
stronger than ever before when the time is 
ripe. And, logically, it will play a most im- 
portant role during this year's election cam- 
paign and later on, 

There are maneuvers underway to achieve 
through a change of Senate rules (rule 
XXXVII) what the proponents of the Bricker 
amendment sought to do through a constitu- 
tional amendment, 

We would go along with such a proposal 
as far as the matter of the required rollcall 
is concerned, but we feel as heretofore that 
article II, section 2, of the Constitution is in 
real need of amending if only for the stipu- 
lation that the President shall have power, 
by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, to make treaties, provided two-thirds 
of the Senators present (sic) concur.” 

In view of numerous experiences and par- 
ticularly in view of certain dangerous trends 


‘of the recent past, we feel that this could 


lead to more abuses and political mischief 
in the future. If the Constitution is to be 
amended, the lawmakers might Just as well 
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do a most thorough job and write the in- 
struction into our basic law that “no less 
than three-fourths (72) of the Senate must 
answer the rolicall and twe-thirds of them 
(or at least 48) must concur.” 


Much more important and danger fraught, 
however, are the executive agreements which 
enable a President of the United States to 
circumvent the treaty clause of the Consti- 
tution and avoid ratification by the Senate 
whenever he should feel that strong opposi- 
tion might be forthcoming. We are not con- 
cerned with the everyday business in our re- 
lations with foreign powers; but we are very 
much concerned with executive agreements 
such as those made at Teheran, Yalta, and 
Potsdam. 

Here, only a constitutional amendment, 
carefully circumscribing the authority of 
the President and forestalling any long- 
range secret“ deals of vital importance to 
the welfare of the United States, can estab- 
lish a norm, legally binding upon the Chief 
Executive. The Senate should appoint a 
special committee during this session for a 
thorough study of all the aspects of the mat- 
ter—protecting the prerogatives of the Pres- 
ident, but putting a definite stop to the 
abuses and evasions of the recent past which 
may well occur again. First of all, it must be 
set down in simple, precise language for the 
guidance of the President when an alleged 
executive agreement is in fact a treaty and 
should be submitted to the scrutiny of the 
Senate. 

Senate rules can all too easily be altered, 
sometimes even at the whim of a strong and 
willful Chief Executive. An amendment is 
something quite different; it would stop for- 
ever any endeavors at usurpation on the part 
of any future President. 

We believe more than ever before in the 
rockribbed truism that government by law 
must prevail over government by men and, 
in this age of great danger, we repeat em- 
phatically the words of Thomas Jefferson: 
“Let us hear no more of trust in men, but 
let us tie them down from michief by the 
chains of the Constitution.” 


St. Lawrence Seaway 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE E. KILBURN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 11, 1954 


Mr. KILBURN. Mr. Speaker, as you 
know, during my 14 years in Congress 
I have strongly supported the St. Law- 
rence seaway and power project develop- 
ment and have introduced many bills to 
that effect. 

I am glad to include in these re- 
marks a letter from the National Milk 
Producers’ Federation supporting the 
St. Lawrence seaway with no crippling 
amendments. I am, of course, much 
pleased that they take this position. 

NATIONAL MILK PRODUCERS FEDERATION, 
Washington, D. C., March 10, 1954. 
Hon. CLARENCE E. KILBURN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mn. Krnuns This is to request your 
favorable consideration of S. 2150, relating 
to participation by the United States in the 
development of the St. Lawrence seaway. 

The National Milk Producers Federation 
represents approximately half a million dairy 
farmers, a substantial portion of them being 
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located In the north central and northeast 
part of the United States. 

The St. Lawrence seaway was considered 
by the federation in 1947 and à policy was 
adopted favoring its development. That po- 
sition has been maintained, and it was re- 
considered and readopted last November at 
our annual meeting in Houston, Tex. We 
see In the St. Lawrence development an op- 
portunity to improve the market for Ameri- 
can dairy products, and to move them eco- 
nomically to potential customers. We are 
cognizant also of the recommendations of 
the President, the Cabinet, and the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff that the project be developed 
in the interest of national security. 

Dairy farmers believe that the United 
States should participate with Canada in the 
seaway construction and operation. The 
National Milk Producers Federation urges 
your support of S. 2150 as reported by the 
House Committee on Public Works. We op- 
pose any crippling amendments. 

Sincerely yours, 
E. M. Norton, 
Executive Director, 
National Milk Producers Federation. 


Statement of Hon. Melvin Price, of Illi- 
nois, Before House Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service in Support of 
Wage Increase of $800 per Year for 
Postal Employees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 11, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include herewith a statement I submitted 
to the House Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice Committee in support of a wage in- 
crease of $800 per year for postal em- 
ployees: 

Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, it is with enthusiasm I join many 
colleagues here this morning in supporting 
a pay raise of $800 a year for postal em- 
Ployees throughout the Nation. I do not 
subscribe to the pay reclassification pro- 
gram suggested by Postmaster General Sum- 
merfield, which in my opinion would be 
wholly inadequate to meet the recognized 
need of these worthy employees, 

A pay raise for our postal employees Is 
justified at this time and is long overdue. 
We are all cognizant of the inflationary 
spiral in living costs which makes a wage 
increase for these public servants absolutely 
necessary, It is a problem the Congress 
should solve without further delay. 

On the basis of comparable employment 
in private industry nothing less than an 
$800 increase would be fair to our postal 
employees. For years they have been at a 
definite disadvantage in our economic sys- 
tem because they have chosen to remain 
loyal to the post office service and have fore- 
gone the high wages offered in other em- 
ployment—although I am certain the temp- 
tation must have been strong to leave their 
low-paying Government job for much higher 
paying employment. 

Some, I know, ylelded to such temptation 
and trained employees were lost to the De- 
partment. But a still greater loss to the 
Department has come in the lack of interest 
shown by able young people who no longer 
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look fo the post offices throughout the Na- 
tion as a good place In which to start a 
career, No incentive can be found in a job 
which puts such limitations on earning 


power. 

Let the Congress hold out hope to the 
present employees in the post offices and in- 
crease the appeal of the service to the be- 
ginner by approving a substantial wage in- 
crease now. If we fail to act the Nation will 
suffer tn the loss of thousands of efficient 
postal workers whose economic situation will 
force them to leave their work in search of 
better paying jobs. 

Our letter carriers, clerks, and other em- 
ployees of the Post Office Department are 
entitled to a decent American wage, When 
they get it the Department will have less 
difficulty convincing men to accept employ- 
ment, It would be interesting statistics to 
list the number of postal employees who are 
compelled to take outside jobs along with 
their postal work to make ends meet. Many 
tell me that their wives have had to seek 
work in order to supplement the family 
income. 

The situation demands a substantial pay 
increase immediately—not months in the 
future, 

As I said In the beginning of my state- 
ment, I oppose the unsatisfactory recom- 
mendations of Postmaster General Summer- 
field because I do not believe they deal 
fairly with the issue. As a matter of fact 
they give the barest minimum of pay relief 
to the absolute minimum of employees, I 
hope the committee will the Post- 
master General's recommendation and that 
it will approve a wage increase for every 
employee of $800 a year. 

Let me repeat that I feel this is an emer- 
gency situation which calls for action imme- 
diately. 


Confidence in the President’s Farm 
Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 11, 1954 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, at a 
time when President Eisenhower’s farm 
program is being debated generally over 
the country, it is very heartening to re- 
ceive such a letter as the following which 
not only expresses confidence in the farm 
program but in Secretary Benson: 

Hon. J. ARTITUR YOUNGER, 
Member of Congress, House Office Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 


Dran CONGRESSMAN YOUNGER: We are ap- 
prehensive that the efforts being made by 
the dairy industry to have the support level 
of dairy products maintained at 90 percent 
of parity may have the effect of jeopardizing 
the objective of the farm program of Presi- 
dent Elsenhower. 

Our association is composed of nearly 
12,C00 producer members, many of whom are 
dairymen, For many years our board of dl- 
rectors has expressed a policy which is nega- 
tive to price supports, At a hearing before 
the House of Representatives Committee on 
Agriculture in Santa Rosa, Calif., on Novem- 
ber 7, 1953, our president made a statement 
reflecting the views of our directors. This 
Statement was published and circulated 
among our membership, and we have not 
received a single objection to it. We there- 
Tore urge you to support the farm program 
ol President Eisenhower. 


March 11 


In closing, I might add that we have great 
confidence in Secretary of Agriculture Ben 
son. We believe he is approaching the fare 
problem in a sound and sincere manner 

Respectfully yours, 
Joun LAWLER, 
General Manager. 
Poultry Producers of Central California · 


San Francisco, CALIF, 


College Expenses Should Be Tax 
Deductible 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 4, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, x shouid 
like to direct the attention of our 
leagues to the following editorial Vissu 
appeared in the February 17, 1954, the 
of the Minnesota Daily newspaper of of 
University of Minnesota in supp? 
my bill H. R. 1274: 

EXPENSES OF CoLLEGE Enucation SHOUL? 
‘Tax DEDUCTIBLE trestle 
College students and their parents om 


tionally take a licking on Federal 

taxes, It’s not right, and a Congressen 
from New York has introduced a bill tion 
would make expenses for college educ* 


ps 


tax deductible, pro- 
Representative Annanam J. MULTER leer, 
poses tax relief only for parents, HOW” far 


and in that respect his bill does not ue 
enough. It should also provide help tor But 
dents who are paying their own wa yeo” 
because the bill is a step in the right 
tion, it should have widespread aupport yd 
It is clear that no parents sending ® ope 
through school are supporting him oF gore 
$600 deduction he is now allowed. p240 
likely dad is spending from $1,000 to 
a year, depending on where junior 18 
t bog 


to school. 
Back in 1944, when the present ded 
for dependents was granted, $600 went 
ther toward paying the cost of a Y% cos% 
school, Recent studies indicate that apo? 
of college are currently 60 percent 
what they were in 1940. ttes 
The House Ways and Means comm! and 
has held hearings on the Multer pil de- 
has decided to recommend that à bud bs 
pendency allowance for children suo 11 D” 
continued beyond the age of 18 years 
child is attending school, uef w 
This endorses the principle of tax riren to 
encourage parents to send their — the 
college. It does not, however, allow e 
full reasonable expenses of a coll 
cation, rent“ 
Aside from the advantages to Pen pe 
there are some secondary benen! pur. 
gained from tax relief for oducatlo reltles 
poses. Many samall colleges and unive wit 
in this country need financial heip, 
increased enrollments which wou! woud 
from tax ald, some of thelr problem“ 
be solved. js 60 
The National student Assoclation “yes? 
porting the Multer bill and so are ugh, 
organizations and publications tenors in 
the country. Parents, of course, SUPP vias 
bill as they find the mounting cost o 1 
and staggering tax bills making it ex prous” 
difficult to send their children on P 
college. on 
An opportunity for a college edueng per- 
the birthright of every American vou 


1954 


Bon, i 
tor manallatieag. it is out of the question 
Move 10 NOW. Muzrre’s bill is a justified 
Aucatlon. more young people into higher 
— ̃ — 
Tariff Issue 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


IN or PENNSYLVANIA 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Mr. 


Wednesday, March 3, 1954 


tent TRAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, not con- 
Manifold the severe damage suffered by 
try as á economic groups in this coun- 

result of insidious trade policies 
th America's welfare and se- 
Measure € theorists are now proposing 

s that would further extend 


and dist 


the dis ress throughout many of 


which you and I represent. 
Ngressional district is one of the 
tro tims of inequitable compe- 
that ba the deluge of foreign residual 
Bitimate as invaded domestic coal's le- 
Tankets. Now this same con- 

Unfair stp, strict is involved in another 
that requires 1 for economic subsistence 
Congress c the immediate attention of 
manufactu, Our Plate- and window-glass 
last turers and their employees who 
Man-hour lost approximately 2,150,000 
kets lost to of work as a result of mar- 
Of this tro mPorts are the new victims 
fleure, uhfenerous trade policy. That 
Ament, represents hardship for 

lies, shourg ican Workers and their fami- 
correctie, itself be sufficient to stimu- 

ive action on the part of re- 
Untortuna nial in our Government. 
Boever han: however, nothing what- 
Rate the thus far been done to alle- 
Randa Situation: on the contrary, the 
ion would widen the 


t 
ion by a further reduction of 


devasta 

‘aris 

ask 
kress. . the Members of this Con- 
this Sort of tea must our people endure 
that th deatment? No one will deny 
tri one of frican glass industry has 
butors to the most important con- 
8 li industrial progress and to 
ad lives na for all of us. It has made 
t is pr thier, safer, and brighter. 
cualnted with ee to be personally ac- 
digtnected Many hundreds of persons 
trict. With the glass industry in my 
z € their E €y are loyal Americans who, 
aon Year vow citizens, have been called 
ther natio ter year for sacrifices that 
treet far be ts would, by tradition, con- 
th Veleg 8 the call of duty. They 
e he ae deserts of Africa, to 
Of Asia and the broad 
Boalve Ai the Pacific, across the ex- 
ain't ang nn from Omaha Beach to 
th Planes and ough all of Italy, and in 
fer, Unive fizhting ships traversing 
Low m rse in the campaign that our 

aer the might be free, 

areg ast decade our le have 
hse ponderous burdens in order that 
ag Mht and beings for whom we 
ai whom we fought 


Ardy never ent enjoy economic stand- 
ore attained. Our people 
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have made these sacrifices without com- 
plaint, but our voices rise in justifiable 
wrath when we are unnecessarily de- 
prived of our right to provide the ne- 
cessities of life for ourselves and our 
families. We reject any philosophy that 
would subject our people to the ranks 
cf the unemployed in order that selfish 
internationalists might prosper. We re- 
fuse to be made starving guinea pigs for 
the experimentations of sanctimonious 
coctrinaires. 

Mr. Speaker, until our Government 
moves toward a sensible trade policy, the 
crescendo of demands from neglected 
American citizens will increase in inten- 
sity. If this Nation is to reject any 
depreciation of our living standards, our 
industries must be protected from cheap 
foreign competition, Glass manufactur- 
ing abroad is so similar to that of this 
country that the wage differential is al- 
most entirely responsible for the discrep- 
ancy in production costs, so obviously 
European manufacturers can undersell 
American companies. 1 

Belgian glassworkers earn from 38 to 
51 cents per hour, as compared with an 
average of $2.43 paid by the Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Co. plants in my district. 
The pattern is the same when compari- 
sons are made with other countries, and 
it is also applicable in the case of trans- 
portation workers who are responsible 
for getting the glass to market. The 
product is shipped across the Atlantic in 
vessels whose crews earn only a fraction 
of the wages paid to American railroad 
employees; consequently glass can be 
shipped from Europe to our east coast 
cities at rates that are actually lower 
than rail freight charges from our Ford 
City plant to the same United States 
destinations. 

Under these circumstances, are Ameri- 
can management and labor asking too 
much in requesting an increase in the 
inadequate tariff rates now in effect? 
Are they unpatriotic in rising in protest 
against the philosophy of the Randall 
report and any other recommendation 
that would move this country still closer 
to the shoals of economic disaster and 
place it at the mercy of foreign trade 
winds? The people back home are 
awaiting a reply from Washington. 


Fight for Farmer Is a Fight for All of Us; 
His Welfare Is Our Welfare 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 10, 1954 


Mr. HAGEN of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, under permission to extend my 
remarks, I would like to include an ad- 
vertisement from the Oklee Herald, of 
Oklee, Minn., of March 4, 1954. 

This advertisement was bought and 
paid for by the Oklee Commercial Club, 
an organization of businessmen of that 
community. These men know that in 
fighting for the prosperity of the farmer, 
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they are fighting for the prosperity of 
all of us. That is why they are willing 
to spend their own money to help the 
farmer get his full share of parity for 
his products and to present this correct 
viewpoint to the public. 

We had better remember the bitter 
lessons of the past before we allow the 
farmer to go into bankruptcy. He can- 
not face ruin without all of us facing 
ruin and I am proud to say that the 
businessmen throughout my district of 
Minnesota are forwardlooking enough 
and have the courage to stand with the 
farmer in his fight for parity and a fair 
income for his products and his labor. 

The newspaper advertisement from 
the Oklee (Minn.) Herald follows: 

Oklee businessmen say, Full parity for 
farmers,” 

The Oklee Commercial Club, at its regu- 
lar meeting held Monday, March 1, 1954, de- 
clared their absolute support of, and passed, 
the following resolution: 

“Resolved, That we go on record as favor- 
ing no less than 100-percent parity for the 
basic farm commodities. This Is essential 
because there must be provided adequate 
price and income protection to the producer 
if we are to reach the goal of agricultural 
equality with the rest of the economy. We 
do not favor the present proposed flexible 
price-support system. We urge continua- 
tion of production control and continuation 
of the soil-conseryation program.” 

Coples of this resolution have been sent 
to our United States Senators and Repre- 
sentatives in Washington, D. C. 

OKLEE COMMERCIAL CLUB, 


Let’s Stick to the Truth 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK B. BROOKS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 11, 1954 


Mr. BROOKS of Texas. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Reconp, I include the following edi- 
torial from the Beaumont Journal of 
February 22, 1954, which emphasises 
certain truths all of us will want to re- 
member in the coming months; 

Let's STICK TO, TRUTH 

The season for exaggeration is almost upon 
us. Although a few have Jumped the gun, 
the 1954 political campaigns are not sched- 
uled to begin for another month or two, 
Then the air will be filled with charges and 
countercharges. 

Anyone who has watched American cam- 
paigns over a few decades, and dipped into 
the country’s history, knows that this sort 
of thing Is pretty standard. It is unlikely 
to be done away with simply because pious 
hopes are uttered for cléaner campaign- 
ing, regardless of who makes the appeals. 

Nevertheless, in the name of a certain 
fundamental decency and sanity we can per- 
haps expect to confine the exaggerations and 
distortions and mudslinging within rather 
wide limits. There are some things that 
ought not to go, even in free-swinging Amer- 
ican politics. 

Possibly the worst of these is to suggest 
that elther major party, as a party, would 
deliberately do anything to hurt the safety 
and welfare of the United States, Unhappily, 
politicians in the past have not stopped 
short of that suggestion. And the tenor of 
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the political comment. so far in 1954 indi- 
cates that neither party has determined al- 
together to bar extreme accusations during 
the campaigning season. 

Wild statements, which if true would mean 
that neither party is fit to govern the coun- 
try, have no place even in a nation given to 
great filghts of political fancy. The Demo- 
crats are not traitors or warmongers and the 
Republicans are not depression makers. We 
ought to have no more of such talk. 


To Be or Not To Be: The 18-Year-Old Vote 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 3, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the many controversial subjects receiv- 
ing publicity these days is the question 
of changing our citizens’ voting age to 18. 

The following editorial which appeared 
in the February 5, 1954, issue of the 
Brooklyn Eagle sets forth some very good 
reasons against this change: 

Many Cocent REASONS AGAINST CHANGING 
UNTED STATES VOTING AcE TO 18 

The idea of changing the voting age from 
21 to 18, as advocated by President Eisen- 
hower, has started a nationwide discussion. 
We have serious doubts about the wisdom of 
the proposal. - 

The one compelling argument in favor of 
the change is that a young man who is old 
enough to fight in his Nation's Armed Forces 
should be old enough to vote. But the case 
for it should be examined more carefully. 
To begin with, the lowered age would natu- 
rally apply to girls as well as to boys and, of 
course, the former do not actually fight, al- 
though many of them have seen service in 
the various women’s branches of the Armed 
Forces. 

Under the laws of this State—and quite 
generally. we understand—ail those who reg- 
ister to vote nre thereupon placed on the jury 
lists. This would mean that the new young 
voters would begin to get calls for jury duty. 
We doubt if many would seriously contend 
that 18-, 19-, and 20-year-old youngsters are 
competent to decide many of the cases which 
are put in the hands of juries—particularly 
complicated business cases, which are not 
unusual, 

Purther recognition of the lack of business 
competence of that age group is found in 
the law here—which also prevails widely— 
that courts must name guardians to control 
estates left to those under 21. Indeed, many 
people, leaving large sums, specify in their 
wills that these funds should not be made 
available to their heirs until the latter have 
reached certain specified ages, indicating 
maturity. 

We feel sure that these laws would not be 
changed. Yet would it make sense to have 
young men and women of 18 voting when 
the law considered it necessary to have 
guardians appointed to control their prop- 
erty because of their supposed lack of com- 
petence for such responsibilities? 

The lowered voting age would create havoc 
in the upper grades of our high schools 
where many would have the vote, would be- 
come greatly excited about the election and 
might be subject to undue influence by some 
of thelr teachers. 

As A matter of fact, this age group, be- 
cause of their inexperience in politics and 
government and their inability to reason 
logically against arguments that might be 
presented to them most dramatically, might 
become easy prey for demagogs. 
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But if bearing arms is to be the chief test 
for voting, it would be difficult to stop at 
18. For now young Americans are being 
taken into the Armed Forces at the age of 
17 if they have the written consent of their 
parents. Do those favoring this new amend- 
ment want to push the age back still another 
year to 17? 

Also it should not be forgotten that dur- 
ing the Civil War there were many thou- 
sands of boys under 16 serving in the Army 
and even many 11-year-old drummer boys. 

If those pushing this constitutional 
amendment feel that all the youngsters of 
18 want the vote, they are much mistaken, 
We hear that many, notably from among 
those who have served in the Armed Forces 
in Korea, are much opposed to changing the 
voting age from 21 to 18. 

Let's not get swept into this hastily with- 
out the most careful consideration. 


Another Reason Why We Should Not 
Participate in the St. Lawrence Seaway 
Project 


_ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 11, 1954 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I insert in the 
Record an editorial which appeared in 
the Annapolis Capital, Annapolis, Md., 
on February 23, 1954, in reference to 
the St. Lawrence seaway project. This 
is just another reason why we should not 
seth cipate in this project. The editorial 
ollows: 


CANADA APPEARS Coot To Untren STATES Sr. 
LAWRENCE PROJECT 


While the administration is pressing Con- 
gress to pass the St. Lawrence seaway meas- 
ure, which some opponents have called a 
boondoggle, it is interesting to read Canadian 
newspapers, which indicate that Canada ia 
cool to the project. 

The seaway proposal was defeated In the 
United States Senate in 1934, 1944, 1948, and 
1952. Ten committees of Congress have 
filled some 8,977 printed pages with testi- 
mony taken on the project. 

Now the Senate has passed a bill that would 
establish a St. Lawrence Development 
Corporation, with authority to issue $105 
million in bonds, which tolls on shipping are 
looked upon to retire in 50 years or less, The 
bill has been approved by the Public Works 
Committee of the House. 

The Government corporation that would 
do the navigation work in the 46-mile 
International Rapids section of the St. Law- 
rence, would be empowered to borrow the 
$105 million from the United States Treasury. 
If it makes enough enough money, after split- 
ting the toll revenues with Canada, it is to 
pay the money back in the 50-year period. If 
it doesn't the Treasury, the taxpayers, are 
stuck with the bonds. 

Several Senators and others have asked 
why this Nation should take the risk of los- 
ing this large financial investment, when 
Canada is willing to build the seaway itself. 
Why not let the Canadians do the work and 
hold onto the money of the United States 
taxpayers? 

A front-page article in the Ottawa Citizen 
gives a view of the Canadian reaction to the 
action ot the United States Senate in passing 
the St. Lawrence project bill. It points out 
that “Despite passage in the United States 
Senate, all-Canadlan seaway still Ottawa's 
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policy.” The opening paragraph of the stos? 
states: no- 

“Canada is going to push for an all- 
dian seaway on the St. Lawrence River, pat 
ernment informants say, regardless Of wipe 
the United States Congress does about 
deep waterway.” t 

The Toronto Dally Star carried a SOR, 
page story, headed: “Hope United ene 
Won't Get in Seaway Now—Ottawa. 
story datelined Ottawa, states: ple 

“After 30 years of praying for favors cè 
congressional action on the St. La ow 
seaway, the Canadian Government 18 P 
praying just the opposite. the 

“The hope and belief here is that ton 
House of Representatives at Wash and 
will not follow the lead of the Senate 
approve legislation authorizing the nmel 
States to construct a deep-water changt. 
past the international rapids- in the 
Lawrence. ted . 

“The issue will become so complica that 
the House does approve such legislation pre- 
Canadian officials are not even trying tO Fine 
dict what Canada would do then. Br to 
moment, Canadian Government policy gu- 
construct an all-Canadian canal at an 
mated cost of about $280 million.” m’ 

The Watertown (N. Y.) Daily Times. 
story from Ottawa, states: "Now tha 
Senate has passed Senator WILEY'S bene 
American participation in the St. LOW the 
seaway, Canada is pinning its hopes one 
House of Representatives throwing it ou 

So the question arises, if the Cana on 
don't want the United States moving Eisen: 
the St. Lawrence project, why is the spend 
hower administration so anxious to 
the money of the American taxpayers? f- 

_ Under the circumstances the House of 
Tesentatives would do well to take a = is 
look at this so-called boondoggle and ven 
down. Canada wants to spend 
money on it—why not let the Canadian ed 
ahead, and keep our money in the 
States Treasury. the 

The argument that it ts necessary fF get 
United States to take part in order en 
some sort of control over the waterway 
absurd. To the east of the 46-mile sect ys 
involved in the United States proposi 
1,200 miles of the St. Lawrence River Wap 
in Canada, and to the west is the Can 
owned Welland Canal. There is no wax, F m- 
of physical force that this country Ahlen 
prove its present position In the river, © yst 
is the right in perpetuity, by treaty, to 
the river on equal terms with Canada. 

Canada has always owned and operate ga- 
present waterway. Furthermore, of 
nadians, if permitted to build the new gt on 
Way as they desire, must build part erk 
the American side. The State of NeW ing bd 
readying to join with Ontario in built, we 
powerplant without which there can't of ps 
new waterway. New York's share 
cost is to be $316 million, 

Lionel Chevrier, Canadian minister 
Transport has declared that “Canada 
secking financial ald on the St. La ” 
seaway. On the contrary," he added: 
ada is ready, willing, and anxious to 
with the seaway at her own expe?” 
without cost to the American taxpayet Trede 

C. D. Howe, Canadian Minister of post, 
and Commerce, stated that the PTE ase 
now being advanced “that the United tern 
should build the new canal in the pues 
tional Rapids section" would only come oe 
the present situation. He said that sectio” 
ship by the United States of a sh 
of a very long senway would “not only A com 
the overall construction cost, but woul 0 
plicate problems of maintenance and 
tion of the canal system.“ 

But, apparently the St. Lawrenc® Uno 
is not the only boondoggle the 
administration is pushing. It prolece 
stated that the Passamaquoddy years 400 
known as Quoddy which about 20 rovi 
was a big issue in Congress, has 
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in ord 
St. Lawrene ta votes for the passage of the 
d — 

Maine an Passamaquoddy Bay, between 
But the New Brunswick, average 18 fect. 
flow to Ph bac of harnessing their ebb and 
ago Altes duce electricity was dropped years 
0 88 million had been spent on a 
ers. N and some model homes for 
Ble. was th more money for that boondog- 

But th © edict of Congress, 
nate bun years ago, and this is 1954, 
ing a naw has just approved a bill authoriz- 
estimat survey of the whole scheme, at 
Currenca ed cost of $3 million. House con- 
boon dog, Will, of course, be necessary. So one 

Sle leads to another. 
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Southwestern Power Administration 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


EON. T. A. THOMPSON 


In OF LOUISIANA 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 11, 1954 


Speaker TOMPSON of Louisiana; Mr. 
IT haye attended many meetings 
ernment officials and others in- 
Ministrat the Southwestern Power Ad- 
ion and was extremely disap- 
dontract hen the 12-company power 
much toch would have meant so 
West, w. € users of power in the South- 
With’ m — denied. In keeping the faith 
People, I have left no stone un- 
Downy ng to develop a more favor- 
tuency er situation for my con- 
de ane, as Well as for others who would 
the South favorable treatment to 
Mr. U Stern Power Administration. 
ig Connect, Gajan, of Lafayette, La., who 
ana FElectted With the Southwest Louisi- 
recent] ric Membership Corp. and has 
Advisory cen appointed chairman of the 
Southwz, Sommittee on Power for the 
to conduct Was in Washington recently 
United ‘Se meetings with officials of the 
terior for ates Department of the In- 
RPA, Mro ut Poses of strengthening the 
Tesents we Gajan and the group he rep- 
Aandahy ere led to believe by Mr. Fred 
terior, that distant Secretary of the In- 
Ministrati. PE Southwestern Power Ad- 
onion. Would be given fair treat- 
E learn upon their return to 
at Mr. Aandahl had broken 
Mr them. 
demarks in er. under leave to extend my 
M a letter e Rrconp. I include a copy 
Mr. Gaſaraddressed to Mr. Aandahl by 
ment ie expressing his disillusion- 
Soroush a this treatment. I am in 
hitainiy Hoge rent with Mr. Gajan and 
po Stoup 2 85 that the treatment given 
lr ler of th this instance does not reflect 
its reati Department of the Interior 
area. ons with the people of my 


Soma tter follows: 
EST Loustsana ELECTRIC 
Memrensnip CORP., 
Mon. rege La. February 21, 1954. 
stant 
Seeretary, United z 
Partment of W 0 ed States De 
Washington, D. C. 
aur: Subsequent to our 
you, and our advisory com- 
Power for the Southwest, on 
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Wednesday morning, February 17, 1954, we 
felt reasonably sure that you would not im- 
plement the survey team report. Our po- 
sition was based upon the discussion, state- 
ments and commitments made at this meet- 
ing. To our grave concern and disillusion- 
ment, this was not so. 

On my return to Lafayette, on February 19, 
1954, the papers broke the story. This was 
the following day after our conference, un- 
der date of February 18, 1954, the crippling 
and eventual abolishing order was signed by 
you, Mr. Tudor, and Mr. McKay. Your order 
has reduced SPA to the status of a division, 
with a power manager, which eventually 
calls for a reduction in personnel of 86 peo- 
ple. This is not consistent with the Presi- 
dent's budget which calls for 182 employees 
and the status to remain as an adminis- 
trative agency, I am sure, that Interior De- 
partment can feela great deal of satisfaction 
on the destruction of the Southwestern 
Power Administration. Interior must now 
realize that they have broken faith with 
the millions of American farm people and the 
millions of other Americans living within 
the boundaries of the municipal utilities, in 
the Southwest area. 

The survey team report calls for the crea- 
tion of another big job in Washington, that 
of a power administrator. There are no re- 
marks directed to the amount of staff or 
personnel required in creating this power 
administrator. Could it be possible that an 
eventual large organization is planned for 
centralized government, which would greatly 
add to the cost of power? Isn't this action 
contrary to the principles of the Eisenhower 
administration to decentralize government? 

This same survey team took an entirely 
different attitude on the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion. In their report they recommended a 
decentralization of the Bureau office in Wash- 
ington to Denver. Why was this so? There 
are grave doubts and concern in our mind 
as to their reasons for doing this. 

1 had faith in you, Mr. Aandahl, even to 
the point where some of our group were be- 
coming critical of my position. Even to the 
last moment I had faith and hope. I realize 
I was wrong and now—disillusioned. I have 
always dealt with honesty and integrity, 
relying upon the Integrity of others, I have 
always kept my word and corrected myself 
openly when I was wrong. I expect my 
fellowmen to do likewise. 

Under the pretense of economy a great 
organization has been completely destroyed. 
An organization that had its Inception in 
1943. An organization that has been instru- 
mental in bringing to the people of the 
Southwest millions and millions of dollars 
in savings because of low-cost power. Our 
people in the Southwest give full credit to 
the fine work that our able Administrator, 
Mr. Dougias G. Wright, and the Southwestern 
Power Administration accomplished. SPA 
has been our bargaining agency. The rural- 
electric systems, the municipal utilities and 
the commercial power companies have all 
benefited from SPA’s fine work. The Interior 
Department must now recognize and assume 
the responsibility of higher power cost, there- 
fore unjustifiably penalizing millions of 
people In Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, Ar- 
kansas, Texas, and Louisiana. 

The Advisory Committee on Power for the 
Southwest is a voluntary organization of 
duly appointed representatives from the 
rural-electric systems and municipalities in 
the 6-State area. We now find ourselves in 
a desperate and helpless position, Our com- 
mittee was organized approximately 9 years 
ago and we have consistently worked hard, 
in cooperation with the Southwestern Power 
Administration, to obtain for our people low 
wholesale rates to promote and benefit the 
economy and the living standards of this 
area. Our work has been completely nulli- 
fied by Interior Department. The ultimate 
beneficilarics are the commercial utility com- 
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panies, With the help of God and through 
the unity and strength of our people we will 
persevere in our efforts. We will tell our 
story—the real story—with every means at 
our disposal. Our crusade is for the rights 
of a free people to the benefits they are en- 
titled to under our Government, 

Sincerely yours, 

U. J. Gagan, 
Chairman, Advisory Committee on 
Power jor the Southwest. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. 8. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Printing and binding for Congress, when 
recommended to be done by the Committee 
on Printing of either House, shall be so rec- 
ommended in a report containing an approxi- 
mate estimate of the cost thereof, together 
with a statement from the Public Printer of 
estimated approximate cost of work previ- 
ously ordered by Congress within the fiscal 
year (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 145, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on Printing, 
who, in making their report, shall give the 
probable cost of the proposed printing upon 
the estimate of the Public Printer, and no 
extra copies shall be printed before such 
committee has reported (U. S. Code, title 44, 
sec, 133, p. 1937). 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD 


To the Vice President and each Senator 
100 copies; to the Secretary and Sergeant at 
Arms of the Senate, each, 25 copies; to the 
Secretary, for official use, not to exceed 35 
copies; to the Sergeant at Arms, for use on 
the floor of the Senate, not to exceed 50 
copies; to each Representative, Delegate, and 
Resident Commisstoner in Congress, 68 
copies; to the Clerk, Sergeant at Arms, and 
Doorkeeper of the House of Representatives, 
each, 25 copies; to the Clerk, for official use, 
not to exceed 50 copies; and to the Door- 
keeper, for use on the floor of the House of 
Representatives, not to exceed 75 copies; to 
the Vice President and each Senator, nepre- 
sentative, Delegate, and Resident Commis- 
sioner in Congress there shall also be fur- 
nished (and shall not be transferable), 3 
copies of the dally Recorn, of which 1 shall 
be delivered at his residence, 1 at his office, 
and 1 at the Capitol. 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORDO. 


PRINTING DOCUMENTS AND REPORTS 

Documents and reports of commmittecs with 
the evidence and papers submitted therewith, 
or any part thereof ordered printed by Con- 
gress, may be reprinted by the Public Printer 
on order of any Member of Congress or Dele- 
gate, on prepayment of the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 162, p. 1940). 
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Eradication of Bovine Tuberculosis 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


ly OF MINNESOTA 
THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 12, 1954 


tna ig THYE, Mr. President, I ask 
the Ous consent to have printed in 

ye bendix of the Record a letter I 
Jp © received from Mr. H. E. Kingman, 
An Assistant executive secretary of the 
tion an Veterinary Medical Associa- 
the I should like to have his letter and 
bupyetached editorial, which is a reprint, 
Shed in the Appendix of the RECORD, 
Yon uch as they give useful informa- 
Wich carding one of the questions 
On will face us when we come to pass 
e appropriation bills. 
€re being no objection, the letter 
thuitorial were ordered to be printed 
© Reconp, as follows: 

AMERICAN VETERINARY 

MEDICAL. ASSOCIATION, 

Chicago, Ill., March 9, 1954: 


The Honorable Enwarp J. THYE, 
te Office Building, 


Eg 25 


De, Washington, D. C. 
© gr R Senator Tvz: We have read, with 
Pep at deal of interest, that part of the 


Which 23 issue of CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
lack expressed your views relative to the 
temna indemnity provisions for cattle con- 
dated for tuberculosis or brucellosis in the 
budge States Department of Agriculture 
Thee for the coming year. ; 
len attached preprint of an editorial 
Avira Will appear in the April issue of the 
Mew, Journal, expresses our associatiton's 
Dargie Mt as it pertains to withdrawal of full 
‘Pation at a most critical stage in a 
eradication program. 
incerely yours, 
H. E. KINGMAN, Jr., 
i Assistant Executive Secretary. 
—— * 
Prom the Journal of the American Veter- 
Tay inary Medical Association | 
Lone Last MILE IN BOVINE TUBERCULOSIS 
The ERADICATION 
Nam bovine tuberculosis eradication pro- 
* Once a robust and popular campaign 
Peay the insidious equivalent of man's 
iting paite plague, now shows signs of suf- 
ta go Tom senility and anemia. Meanwhile, 
kiven „like a vicious beast, battered and 
‘rents O its lair by a once-concerned and 
Ul public is, instead of being destroyed 
0t the or nered. apt to become the benefactor 
tug, „ Complacent “let George do it“ atti- 
Pade that same, but now-less-concerned, 
We 
trig disturbing to learn that In spite of its 
Mtiti Anemia the program is due for some 
blood-letting. In the name of a 
¥ Cause, national economy, the Federal 
Aunlantty for tuberculosis reactors has been 
ene 3 from the budget of the Depart- 
Eh tculture on which hearings were 
Also d at the time this was written. 
8 concern is an overconfdence and 
ence in many who seem to consider 
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bovine tuberculosis as an already eradicated 
disease. Significantly, the report of the chief 
of the Bureau of Animal Industry, 1953, states 
that “Although the overall rate of tubercu- 
losis in cattle is very low, in some States the 
incidence of infection is increasing.” 

Examples of the resurgence of bovine tu- 
berculosis are numerous but may we briefly 
cite one which was found in a small, beef- 
type herd in March 1938. From the inception 
of the voluntary program this closed herd 
had been tested regularly with never a sign 
ofta reaction, nor had reactors been found 
in neighboring herds. Yet, when the intra- 
dermal test was applied to the 7 older cattle 
and 3 calves, 8 of the 10 (all but a recently 
purchased milk cow and a young calf) re- 
acted, some with swellings larger than hen 
eggs; the reactors subsequently showing 
lesions. On the second retest, the cow and 
calf also reacted, 

The spreader must have been an aged cow, 
negative on two previous tests, which had 
recently been sent to market because of pro- 
gressive emaciation. Had this infection oc- 
curred after the area retest interval was 
lengthened, had It been in a large herd. and 
had the herd been dispersed without test, 
as is legal and usual at farm sales in many 
States, how far might the disease have tray- 
eled and what might have been the cost of 
subduing it? 

The bovine tuberculin test was originally 
introduced into the United States from 
Koch's laboratory in Germany, by Dr. Leon- 
ard Pearson, in 1891. After extensive success- 
ful field trials, the Tuberculosis Eradication 
Division was established in the Bureau of 
Animal Industry on May 1, 1917. Then on 
December 23, 1917, the accredited herd plan 
was launched, soon to be supplemented with 
the accredited area plan. In the words of 
the late Dr. J. A. Kiernan, first administrator, 
it was “the most gigantic work ever assumed 
by the veterinary profession.” With tuber- 
culosia rare, except locally in cattle of the 
Southern and Western States, Dr. Kiernan 
predicted that, by 1930, two-thirds of the 
area of the United States would be free of 
the disease. However, he cautioned that suc- 
cess would depend not only on the veteri- 
narians, the legislators, and the sanitary offi- 
cials, but largely on the attitude of the live- 
stock owners. 

Economic factors were favorable for the 
launching of such a program. The sharp 
drop from war-inflated levels, in the price 
of cattle and other farm produce, about 
1920, facilitated the selling to the owners, 
of a plan which paid an indemnity for a 
damaged, surplus product. Furthermore, 
this economic trend made it both possible 
and desirable for the veterinary practitioners 
to cooperate. Testing reached its peak, with 
25 million cattle tested, in 1935, and then fell 
rapidly to 11 million in 1939. It has re- 
mained near that level since, with 9,675,245 
tested in 1953, 

Meanwhile, the national incidence of bo- 
vine tuberculosis had dropped gradually from 
4.9 percent in 1918 to 1.5 percent in 1935 
and 0.11 percent in 1953. However, the rec- 
ords of many isolated, heavily infected areas 
is more dramatic. In the District of Colum- 
bia, used as a trial test area, tuberculin re- 
actors were reduced from 18.87 percent in 
1910 to 0.84 percent in 1917; and Virginia, 
with 18.27 percent reactors in 1910 and 6.39 
epi in 1917, was down to 0.3 percent in 
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The prediction of great areas soon being 
free of the disease has, for some reason, not 
yet been realized. Instead, in 1953, the re- 
actors were surprisingly uniformly distrib- 
uted. In only one State, Nevada, were no 
reactors found) yet only five States had more 
than 0.2 percent reactors, with Louisiana's 
0.49 percent being high. This uniformily 
low incidence raises a question about the 
irreducible minimum. Could it be that the 
slower, more patchwork type of testing is 
less thorough than when larger areas are 
more simultaneously tested? Or is it be- 
cause cattle are belng reinfected by man or 
other animals? Or is it possible that many 
of these reactions are of the nonspecific type 
and that bovine tuberculosis actually ls more 
nearly eliminated than Indicated? 

The human species also has profited much 
from the reduction of tuberculosis in cattle. 
The death rate in man from the bovine type 
of infection which, in 1900, was 19.9 per 
100,000 population dropped to 1.7 in 1950, 
a 91.5 percent reduction. During the same 
period, deaths from the human type of tu- 
berculosis dropped 86 percent. 

Truly, the reduction both in the bovine 
type of human infection and in bovine tu- 
berculosis is a remarkable achlevement but 
apparently, as in climbing a mountain peak, 
the nearer the goal the harder the going. 
No one doubts that the job ultimately will 
be done but complacency and apathy will 
increase the difficulty and may indefinitely 
postpone total eradication, 

We urge the House Agricultural Appro- 
priations Committee and every Congressman 
to take a second look at the score sheet on 
bovine tuberculosis eradication before elim- 
inating Federal indemnities for reactors for 
economy reasons. To withdraw support 
now is, in our judgment, a shortsighted and 
dangerous move. The record does not jus- 
tify such action. 


Opposition to Authority for Interstate 
Commerce Commission To Increase 
Parcel-Post Rates 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 12, 1954 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a resolution 
adopted by the Wallowa County Pomona 
Grange, No. 22. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Record; as follows: 

Whereas parcel-post rates have been ar- 
bitrarily increased 86 percent by the ICC. 
The ICC was authorized by Congress to make 
increases and the people have had very little 
to say in opposition to such increases; and 

Whereas Senator CARLSON, of Kansas, and 
Senator Jonnston, of South Carolina, have 
introduced Senate bill 588, which would re- 
move the jurisdiction of the ICC in relation 
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to parcel - post rates and return this authority 
to the : Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That Multnomah County Pomona 
Grange, in session this 19th day of November 
1953, hereby go on record as strongly opposed 
to ICC being authorized to increase parcel- 
post rates and we favor the passage of Senate 
bill 588; be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the executive committee of the State 
grange and to all Pomona granges in the 
State of Oregon urging such granges to pass 
this resolution and forward it to our delega- 
tion in Congress. 

MULTNOMAH County POMONA GRANGE. 
Approved by Wallowa County Pomona 


Grange, No. 22. 
Dom arb E. Koocr, 
Master, Wallowa Pomona Grange. 


Maxine Koocn, 
Secretary, Wallowa Pomona Grange. 


Hungarian Freedom Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS A. BURKE 


ox OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 12, 1954 


Mr. BURKE. Mr. President, through- 
out our Nation during the coming week- 
end, Americans of Hungarian descent 
will commemorate the declaration of 
Hungarian independence, and will pause 
in solemn tribute to the man who con- 
structed it—the legendary Louis Kos- 
suth, who gave his lifetime in a fight 
against tyranny. 

It is fitting that we join with our fel- 
low citizens of Hungarian origin in 
memorializing Hungarian Freedom Day 
On Sunday, in Lorain, Ohio, I expect to 
participate in special observances mark- 
ing this great Hungarian anniversary; 
and I now ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
Record a statement I have prepared for 
the occasion. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY Hon. THOMAS A. BURKE, OF 
OH 


Little more than 100 years have passed 
since Louis Kossuth unfolded his plans for 
a perpetual rupture with the Austrian dy- 
nasty and brought for his famous declara- 
tion that “the House of Hapsburg, perjured 
in the sight of God and man, has forfeited 
the Hungarian throne.” 

That was the birth of Hungarian inde- 
pendence, proclaimed by the great statesman 
and patriot whose flaming spirit has burned 
through the decades; blazing a message of 
liberty. - 

Louis Kossuth is gone some 60 years now, 
and once again his beloved Hungary lies 
piteously beneath the oppressor's heel, as 
tyranny stalks the land. 

The Russian invader holds forth today in 
Louis Kossuth Hungary, and freedom-loving 
people everywhere are saddened at the bitter 
spectacle. 

But the descendants of Louls Kossuth, in 
Hungary and across the seas, wel] remember 
the traditions of liberty and justice which he 
established in his lifetime fight against the 
tyrants. 

The memory of Louls Kossuth is the spur, 
and the people of Hungry the driving force 
which one day soon, God willing, will put 
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the invader to rout, and reestablish freedom 
in the Carpathians. 

The time is coming—and coming swiftly— 
when godlessness, hate, and prejudice will 
be swept aside. Then Hungary once again 
will resume Its rightful place in the brother- 
hood of man under the fatherhood of God. 

The spirit of Louls Kossuth—courageous, 
fighting, never-say-die—is the inspiration 
that will liberate Hungary and restore to that 
nation the honor and glory of which it was 
robbed. 


Junior College Fast-Growing Unit of 
American Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 12, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr, Presi- 
dent, one important task that is with us 
always is the education of our young peo- 
ple. This continuing challenge is one 
the American people have met magnifi- 
cently. We have the best educational 
system in the world. 

An important unit in that system is 
the junior college. Junior colleges in 
the United States have an enrollment 
of more than half a million students. 
They are doing wonderful work with 
those students. 

Recently the Jacksonville (Tex.) Daily 
Progress published a guest editorial writ- 
ten by the dean of one of our Texas 
junior colleges, H. V. Robinson, Lon Mor- 
ris College, located in Jacksonville. In 
this editorial, Dean Robinson gave some 
facts and figures on the amazing growth 
of junior colleges in Texas and in the 
Nation. 

Because I believe this material to be 
of interest to all those concerned with 
educational problems, I ask unanimous 
consent that the editorial be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Jacksonville (Tex.) Daily Progress 
of February 24, 1954) 
JUNIOR COLLEGE FAST-GROWING UNIT OF 
AMERICAN EDUCATION 
(By H. V. Robinson, dean, Lon Morris 
College) 

'The fastest growing unit in American edu- 
cation today is the junior college. From less 
than 5 junior colleges in 1900 the number 
of junior colleges has grown to approxi- 
mately 593 today. Enrollment has increased 
from less than 100 in 1900 to the phenomenal 
figure of over 325,000 students in junior 
colleges in the United States in 1944 and to 
572,139 in 1952. 

Just as the automobile rapidly developed 
in this country because it met a definite need 
of the people, similarly the junior college 
has grown to such proportions because it 
meets a distinct need in the training of 
youth of Junior college age. That the junior 
college is meeting a felt need is attested 
to by the fact that the number of junior 
colleges and their student enrollments have 
80 rapidly increased during the past 45 years, 
and more especially during the past 25 years, 

Texas has always been a leader in the de- 
velopment of the junior-college movement. 
There were 2 or 3 private junfor colleges in 
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Texas before 1900 with something ovet 7 
total enrollment of 60 students. BY Yip 
there were 15 junior colleges in Texas 933 
a total enrollment of 571 students. BY oss 
there were 45 junior colleges serving 952 
with a total enrollment of 8.971. In — 
the number of junior colleges in Texas 
54, and the enrollment was 48,485. to 
The junior college in Texas Propose’ ng 
ner ve all the youth of an area around it. a 
junior college is, therefore, a community “ior 
lege, or the people's college. Texas u 
colleges, by virtue of their organization eed’ 
very responsive to the people and the n 418 
of their youth. That is the reason 20 i- 
students were enrolled in Texas junior © 4 
leges in 1943-44, and 48,485 in 1952. Tut, 
a larger number than was enrolled in all 22. 
junior colleges in the United States in ces. 
The junior college, in most instan ind 
serves the people in the area around it that 
is aided in its support by the people in col’ 
area. This very fact makes the junior and 
lege sensitive to the needs of the you 
adults whom is serves. lege 
A community with a junior col 4 
(whether the community be a city, a coun 
or several counties) has a distinct advan not 
over the other communitigg whic do 
have these educational oppertunities- ed? 
The junior college popularizes higher f ig 
cation and brings such. facilities neare' a 
the youth, Three to five times as es 
youth will take advantage of a college ednet 


tion when the junlor college is loca sro? 

them than if they have to go away 

home and pay board and room. yea! 
1 


Every survey that has been made re el 
that the junior-college student does 85 at? 
as a junior or a senior when he transie 
a senior college as the student who de 
his first 2 years in the senior college gt bY 

The junior colleges of Texas are ange 
of your support and merit your pa them 
both in your interest and in permitting am. 
to train the sons and daughters of 3 
munity. You can receive the preprof 
training or the terminal training. anit! 

The junior college does ample opport pic” 
for close student-faculty relationship W gt) 
means so much in the development the 
and provides a wonderful avenue bor er 
students’ personality development at * 
moderate cost. 


Resolution of Fraternal Order of a 
Portland, Oreg., Favoring Libera 
Social Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED 
Friday, March 12, 1954 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, xa i8 
unanimous consent to have Prin iution 
the Appendix of the Recorp a Port- 
of the Fraternal Order of Eagles. 
land Aerie No. 4, favoring li 
social security. resolt” 

There being no objection, the io the 
tion was ordered to be printed 


erer 


Recorp, as follows: aa 
FRATERNAL ORDER OF EAGLES, Pontes ee 
No. 4, RESOLUTION FAVORING 
Social. Securiry gaol? 
Whereas the Fraternal Order of engel, 
was a leader in the campaign end 155 
ment of the Social Security Act f gta 


earlier campaigns for the passage y 

old-age pension laws; and Engles. vy 
Whereas the Fraternal Order of nal co? 

unanimous vote of delegates in nat! 


ty. . 
tag? 
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tation arzembled, has urged the liberaliza- 
— the Social Security Act so as to extend 
Be to all workers and to expand the 
poeta to protect wageearners against all 
taal hazards of life and to adjust pay- 
=ts to meet increased living costs; and 
Sta bereas the President of the United 
Resa Dwight D. Eisenhower, in his recent 
ge to Congress, has urged that the So- 
— Security Act be liberalized to provide 
t— 
het The minimum benefit for retired persons 
the Ncreased from $25 to 830 per month, 
9 ~Aximum from $85 to $108.59. 
“ha Ten ‘million additional persons be in- 
1400 in the security system. 
Tune first $1,000 of annual earnings 
Ngu red persons be exempted from the 
Atlona of the Social Security Act. 
the The earnings base for participants in 
5 Plan be rained from $3,600 to $4,200. 
bene ane 4 years of lowest Income for such 
ita. Aclary be discarded in computing bene- 


Nun ereas friends of social security, Demo- 
aldend Republicans, have endorsed the 
Yara nt's suggestions as a long step for- 
lor in providing adequate old-age security 
4 Americans: Now, therefore, be it 
Gens red. That our aerie endorse the Presi- 
Becuri Proposals for improving the Social 
Breamo, Act, and respectfully urge the Con- 
Bta n from our district and the United 
mene Senators from our State to enact 
recommendations into law. 
Adopted this 17th day of February 1954, 
Water L. NUTTING, 
Attest; Worthy President. 


CHESTER FE. CAPON, 
Secretary, Portland Acric, No. 4. 


Roger M. Kyes 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER FERGUSON 


Ù OF MICHIGAN 

THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 12, 1954 
FERGUSON. Mr. President, 
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ted States Government as Deputy 
of Defense. He resides in Pon- 
ch. The Pontiac Press, published 
ld A. Fitzgerald and edited by 
d N. Church, who are friends of 
„and who know Mr. Kyes person- 
one well, has published an excellent 
rial in reference to Mr. Kyes. I be- 
it will be of interest to all persons, 
ng the Members of the Senate, to 
What the home folks think of the 
d service which has been rendered 
ger M. Kyes. Therefore, I ask 
* ous consent that the editorial be 
Th in the Appendix of the RECORD. 
ere being no objection, the editorial 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
Slows: 
[Prom the Pontiac (Mich.) Press of 
March 8, 1954] 
9 M. Kyes is coming home soon. 
Deputy Secretary of Defense has com- 
‘Waits a solid year in Washington which 
Wits, his agreement with Defense Secretary 
b tan and. in addition, he has just agreed 
Sua” until May 1 at the request of his 
Mr d County compatriot. 
*Kyes has done a tremendous Job. 
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M. Kyes is leaving the service of 
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One of the Capitol authorities declares that 
next to the President’s Cabinet he is the 
most influential man in Washington. 

We believe this. 

The Pontiac man has tremendous capact- 
tles and possesses one of the most penetrat- 
ing and analytical minds in the country. He 
is shrewd, farsighted, and has the ability-to 
toss aside extraneous matters and hew strictly 
to the line. Furthermore, he insists that 
those around him do likewise. Many ad- 
mirals and generals in the Pentagon Build- 
ing have probably learned more about the 
shortest distance between two points than 
in all their previous experience. 

With it all, Mr. Kyes is completely fair 
and ready to recognize all sides in any con- 
troversy and gather all the facts. 

He went to Washington to expedite the 
manufacturing of billions of dollars’ worth 
of goods. C. E. Wilson could have made no 
better selection. Both men knew the process 
was then bound up in redtape, backtracking, 
ducking, dodging, and buckpassing of the 
highest order. 

They face done of the most gigantic assign- 
ments imaginable, and the truck-plant man 
took along unbounded energy and know-how 
in the service of his country. 

Quite obviously, the announcement of his 
resignation caused discussion as to whether 
the imbroglio involving Senator JosePH Me- 
CarTHY played any part in the action, 

It did not? 

Roger M. Kyes wouldn't retreat the 
slightest fraction of an inch before a bellow- 
ing, arm-waving McCartHy, Rather, the 
Wisconsin Senator's tactics would serve as 
an open invitation to the joust. No, Mr. 
Eyes is following the original script, modified 
by an additional 3 months’ service. 

Few Americans who were still on the way 
up ever stepped aside from big industrial 
Opportunities for 15 months and passed up 
6-figure incomes to serve their country for 
less than board and keep. Mr. Kyes is that 
kind of a patriot. 

Speculation is rife as to what his future 
Plans embrace. Mr. Kyes is discreetly silent. 
However, if the Pontiac Press were pressed 
to hazard an opinion (and we have been on 
every hand) we would come up with these 
guesses and they are without the slightest 
confirmation from Mr. Kyes, Mr. Curtice, Mr. 
Wilson, or anyone else in General Motors. 

A. We believe Mr. Kyes will return to Gen- 
eral Motors. 

B. We believe Philip J. Monaghan will con- 
tinue to run the truck plant. 

C. We belleve Mr. Kyes’ business address 
will be General Motors Building, Detroit, 
Mich. 

And we may be wrong on all three counts. 

The only thing we're absolutely dead sure 
of, beyond all peradventure of a doubt is 
this: 

Mr. Kyes Is one of the great industrialists 
of America and he has just rendered his 
Nation patriotic, faithful, and capable sery- 
ice of the most unselfish character. Pontiac 
can be tremendously proud of him. 

And we are. 


Rumania Under Soviets 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 12, 1954 
Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, on 


Saturday, March 6, the Letters to the 
Times column of the New York Times 
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carried a very interesting letter by Mr. 
Mihail Farcasanu, president of the 
League of Free Rumanians. This letter 
tells in detail how 9 years ago on that 
date, the Soviet Communists forcibly 
seized control of the free Rumanian, 
Government, using the threat of armed 
suppression to overcome resistance. I 
ask unanimous consent to insert the 
letter in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


RUMANIA UNDER Sovrers—Serzunr or COUN- 
TRY 9 YEARS AGO RECALLED, NONRECOGNITION 
ASKED 


To the EDITOR or THE New York Times: 

The 9 years which have elapsed since the 
brutal Soviet seizure of Rumania on March 
6, 1945, have meant an atrocious ordeal for 
the Rumanian people. This is a sad anni- 
versary for nearly 20 million human be- 
ings who have suffered from that moment to 
the present-day Soviet Communist terror, 
mass deportations, slave labor, ruthless _ 
economic looting, religious persecutions, 
confiscation of property, destruction of the 
independent worker whether in industry or 
agriculture and the whole series of Commu- 
nist oppressive measures. These years mark 
also the long duration of Soviet occupation 
and tyranny in Eastern Europe. The events 
which characterized Rumania's subjugation 
constitute, moreover, an eloquent example 
of ruthless Soviet interference in the internal 
affairs of another country. 

In these last years we have become familiar 
with the repetitious Soviet protests against 
alleged tendencies of the United States to 
mix in the affairs of the nations behind the 
Iron Curtain. Official denials were given 
even as late as the Berlin Conference assur- 
ing the Soviets that there would be no 
assistance for the enslaved nations. Indeed, 
any such help for those fallen within the 
orbit of Soviet imperialism is branded as 
interference by the Kremlin and apparently 
accepted as such by the West. But what 
is being said about the 9 years of continuous 
overall Soviet interference through totall- 
tarian politico-military regimentation and 
implacable economic colonialism? 

ULTIMATUM TO GOVERNMENT 


Two weeks after the famous Yalta Declara- 
tion on February 27, 1945, Andrei Vishinsky 
delivered to King Michael of Rumania an 
ultimatum of 2 hours to oust the legal gov- 
ernment of General Radescu. The Ruma- 
nian garrison and police in Bucharest had 
been disarmed and Red army tanks patrolled 
the streets. The bulk of the Rumanian 
forces were at that time fighting on the 
Allied front, For some time the Soviets 
had been trying through every kind of pres- 
sure, from censorship to murder, to insure 
for the Communists complete control of the 
country. Under the guise of an Allied con- 
trol commission they exercised every pres- 
sure to establish their Communist domina- 
tion. They imposed a drastic reduction of 
the military and police effectives below the 
minimum requirements; armed and gave 
every support to the Communist militia; 
backed armed attacks against public author- 
ities and all other Communist actions almed 
at provoking the anarchy necessary to the 
overthrow of the legal government. 

It was when these efforts had abjectly 
failed, with the collapse of the Communist 
putsch of February 24, that the Kremlin gave 
a perfect display of the noninterference doc- 
trine. Backed by Soviet tanks and guns, 
Vishinsky forced on his disarmed Rumanian 
victims a government composed of Soviet 
agents. It was this Vishinsky-imposed gang 
that rigged and falsified the November 1946. 
Rumanian elections. The United States and 
Great Britain rightly protested against this 
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fraud. Unfortunately, a peace treaty was 
later signed with thé same government, 
leaving the impression that the Western 
Powers were condoning the subjugation of a 
free nation. 

SYMBOLIC REPARATION 


It is true that American public opinion 
has never accepted this enslavement. Sen- 
ator PauL Dovatas, of Illinois, has recentiy 
recommended a doctrine of nonrecognition, 
suggesting that the United States modify 
its stand with regard to the captive coun- 
tries. Withdrawing recognition of the Mos- 
cow puppet governments would be consist- 
ent with the fundamental American political 
principles and would bolster the morale of 
the invaded nations of eastern Europe. 

We believe-such a symbolic reparation is 
due to those who for 9 years now have suf- 
fered at the hands of Soviet communism. 

MIHAIL FPARCASANU. 

New Tonk, March 4, 1954. 


Resolutions of Americans of Lithuanian 
Descent of Portland, Oreg. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 12, 1954 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp resolutions 
adopted by the Americans of Lithuanian 
Descent of the city of Portland, Oreg. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
Rxcond, as follows: 

The Americans of Lithuanian descent of 
the city of Portland, Oreg., gathered under 
the auspices of the Knights of Lithuania, 
Council 137, for a mass meeting on February 
21, 1954, in order to commemorate the 36th 
anniversary of the proclamation of Lithua- 
nia'’s independence, having considered the 
present international situation and the con- 
ditions created by the policy of the Soviet 
Union, taking cognizance of the steadfast 
adherence by the United States of America 
to the policy of nonrecognition of the fruits 
of aggression committed by Soviet Russia 
against the governments and peoples of 
Lithuania and other Baltic Republics, appre- 
ciating very much the cooperation which 
the President of the United States, his pres- 
ent administration and the congressional 
leadership of both major parties extended in 
passage of the House Resolution 346, creating 
a select committee to investigate the seizure 
and forced incorporation of the Baltic na- 
tions into the Soviet Union, do hereby re- 
solve to pledge full cooperation with the 
present Government of the United States in 
its efforts to resist the forces of Communist 
imperialism and achieve international peace 
and order based on the principles of justice 
and freedom for all the nations of the 
world, including Lithuania, to express sin- 
cerest thanks to the President, Secretary of 
State, and both Republican and Democratic 

es for the continued recognition of 
Lithuania as a sovereign and independent 
nation, and for their constant support ex- 
tended to the cause of independence of 
Lithuania and other Baltic nations which at 
the present time are subjected to the pre- 
meditated and cruel Kremlin policy of phys- 
ical, national, cultural, religious and eco- 
nomic destruction, to implore the President 
and the present administration of the United 
States to continue the policy of liberation 
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of the subjugated nations by demanding 


the Soviet Union to withdraw its armies; 
secret police and Communist Party from the 


occupied countries, by invoking principles 
of membership in the United Nations and 
by using all other available means, be it on 
the field of battle or on the conference table, 
to abolish the fruits of Soviet aggressions, 
to request the President and the Govern- 
ment of the United States to speed ratifica- 
tion of the Genocide Convention by the Sen- 
ate and to implement it by decisive and 
energetic efforts within the United Nations, 
to stop inhuman practices perpetrated by 
the Soviet criminals in Lithuania and other 
Communist-dominated countries in order to 
saye the enslaved nations from their total 
destruction. 
WILLIAM PECUKONIS, 
Chairman. 
IRENE STEPANAVICIUS, 
Secretary. 
PORTLAND, OREG, 


The Scrap Metal Industry 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 12, 1954 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, the 
Scrap metal industry—a vital segment 
of our national defense in an emer- 
gency—is approaching a crisis. All of 
us know that we are depleting our own 
reserves of iron ore at a tremendous rate, 
and have begun to look to Labrador and 
other areas for replacement of ore sup- 
plies. At the same time, are we taking 
proper steps to insure that the millions 
of tons of scrap now lying on farms, in 
junkyards and used car and machinery 
lots are being gathered and used? I 
ask unanimous consent to include in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a thoughtful 
editorial on this subject, published in 
the March 1954 edition of Scrap Age, 
of Springfield, III. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Yes, It’s TIME FOR A CHANGE 

Millions of words have been spoken and 
millions more written about the existing 
situation in the scrap industry and the steel 
mills of today, a condition which needs im- 
mediate correction not only fer the benefit 
of the scrap industry and the mills, but the 
Nation itself. 

Not too many years ago, with America in 
the throes of a war of survival, Government 
economists, fearful of the eventual exhaus- 
tion of our natural ore resources, spurred 
the expenditure of millions of dollars in 
the bunt for new native ore. These searches 
began in earnest, not only in the United 
States but in every possible area of the 


world which might be of service to the United- 


States and its need for tremendous quan- 
tities of ore. 

The Government, at the same time, con- 
vinced the scrapmen that they must ex- 
pand—install new equipment, scour the ends 
of the Nation in their unrelenting hunt for 
more and more scrap. The scrapmen re- 
sponded, as the steel mills responded, by 
installing machinery to speed scrap handling, 
expanding their collection resources, 

Both the scrap industry and the mills left 
no stone unturned to develop a ready source 
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of raw supply. Result: this Nation provid 

the materiel for the free nations of the 

to win World War II. for 
Today—with the steel milis’ search pd 

new ore going on without slackening: ort 


with the mills’ increasing use of native std 


from American sources, the scrap in 
has been neglected. The scrap man's 
tal investment in the millions of dollars 
day are idle, scrap has reached one 
lowest points in our national economy. ies 
purchasing agents of the mills thems 
are restrained from exercising the rigbts port 
possess—the purchase of more an 
scrap at the present depressed prices. 
Surely, a government which in & in- 
of dire necessity could direct the steel ap 
dustry to hunt for more ore—and the ds 
industry to expand beyond normal n son? 
surely such a goyernment could find 70 0 
one in its official ranks who would MOY) es 
preserve our dwindling supply of ore * a 
so much scrap is available as a me 
conserving that ore. sens? 
Surely there must be some economic of? 
in Washington to bring about a petter ice 
justment of these two major economic 1 (a 
in our everyday life. It must be consume 
that the mills would be happy to poy 
more scrap at prices which they need faye 
today for scrap. But these mills m 
some sort of relief from the tremend? ite 
heavy load they are carrying in the mer 
ment made in the search for more and 
ore. 
The scrap men have no quarrel with 
steel-mill operators. They, the 0 d ree" 
have demonstrated that they have valid gt 
sons for thelr refusal to purchase potto” 
prices which resemble absolute rocK- 
bargains to the mills, long 
They have an obligation to the Na perst? 
exactly as the scrap men haye—to © 58 . 
with as much economy as possible 21 the 
produce the best possible product Sir 
lowest price compatible with a fair prom its 
But the scrap industry, built up f 
present proportions through its own € o 5 
without Government money and with? ne 
word of complaint, must be preserved. p or 
collection system developed by the scrafitie- 
rac yt 
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dustry, in itself is one of the finest pee 
for national defense ever conceived 
into action. vo! 
But the scrap industry cannot survit ws 
the mills are to be hamstrung or if the “reed 
continue their refusal, to buy scrap * 
to their furnaces. > odit" 
Scrap is not an inexhaustible comme pit 
nor is it a commodity which can be P% gjss 
ted to be wasted. Scrap rusts and 15 c the 
pated, forever lost to the Nation and oh 
mills. This condition must be rem ques. 
The scrap industry today does nos +) er, 
tion the right of the mills to continue ves vy 
haust America's natural iron ore r ecru 
their excessive use of iron ore to the e 6 
of scrap. But a nation which has g tp? 
many years of ache and pain in learnin p 
lesson of conservation certainly sho ter e 
have unlearned that lesson so soon af ey at? 
scrap men demonstrated how vital tP 
to the Nation's offense and defense- toti 
It appears unconscionable and unten mad 
that the mills plunder native ore WI, be 
abandon while scrap is rusting away 
forever lost for reclamation, 4 
It appears equally unconscionable anf tP? 
more unpatriotic for the mills to 
world in search of fron ore, as wo 
urged to do by our Government, K State. 
that deposits avaliable in the United vel 
must be near exhaustion, when scr@P ups 
able at their doorsteps as a suitable 
tute. of got 
The scrap industry abhors the Iden, ynte 
ernment ald, or even of Government Natio- 
vention, but the scrapmen of 25 C0 
are confronted with a major cris!®: ion 
gress cries for more and more co ind 
natural resources—even the steel 
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has uttered the same cry in recent 
est millions of tons of ore essential 
meg future well-being of this Nation are 
Out 39 — ot all balance to our reserves and 
adle to ane to the amount of scrap avall- 
them, 
teteg Search for iron ores in foreign coun- 
w. on apice, but what, then, in event 
ar when imports are certain to be shut 
turn Will the mills then be compelled to 
A the scrap industry which it now 
they ertantiy is helping to destroy? Will 
dude Sain plead, with the Government's 
heip Plea, for the scrap industry's help 
tuse mch then cannot be forthcoming be- 
by tee Scrap industry is being crushed 
dot of mstances beyond their control and 
11 10 wet own making? 
dle time that the Government take cog- 
dent ot this situation and that Govern- 
Mots economists step into the picture to 
mutuy the conditions which exist, to the 
lidus benefit of the steel milis, the scrap 
TEY and the Nation iteelf. 
th her F ppears to be not one whit of sense 
datlermitting or compelling one facet of our 
economy to ruin or irreparably dam- 
Cno ner equally major facet of that same 
— Wheels of our well-being move more 
Rtg ey when all mesh and all the gears 
Cutry Peratlon—a0 then must the steel in- 
ty hig and the scrap industry move together 
lenge” gear for the improvement of cur de- 
N tor the assurance of the future 
ende ag of this Natlon—a year hence, a 
hence, yes, generations hence. 


Appropriation for Planning of Green 
Peter Dam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


ty OF OREGON 
THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March-12, 1954 
Mr 


Manin MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
the ous consent to have printed in 
don APPendix of the Recorp a resolu- 
Wurkerepteg by the International Wood- 
Th of America, CIO Local 5-251. 
tin “fe being no objection, the resolu- 
Reco as ordered to be printed in the 
D, as follows 


Whereas the Willamette Basin project, au- 
by Congress in 1938 as a multiple- 
Project, contemplates storage on all 
main tributaries of the Willamette 
One project; and 

as the South Santiam River is one 
Wo main tributaries where there is 
I and this stream causes thousands 
damage every flood; and 

8 several hundred acres of fertile 
om land are being washed away 
and as a result, are taken out of 
n and off the tax roll; and 

Ri the main stem of the North San- 
ka g. River has partial control which lowers 
— level and causes heavy damage by 
lay aat from the South Santiam River fow- 
tng Toss the delta between the two streams; 
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Mery needed for both defense and domestic 
Milch and will store irrigation. water 
erer is also badly needed by farmers: Now, 
Resort be it 

» That we, International Wood- 
Of America; CIO Local 5-251, at our 
on February 4, 1954, urge that this 
at Congress appropriate funds for 
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the purpose of planning Green Peter Dam on 
the South Santiam River so that .construc- 
tion can be ready by the end of the fiscal 
year 1955, 

IWA Loc 5-251, CIO, 

JOHN Batu, Business Agent. 

Francis Fox, President. 


The Case Against the George Substitute 
for the Bricker Amendment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE*SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 12, 1954 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I was 
extremely interested to read in the New 
York Herald Tribune of Tuesday, March 
9, an important editorfal on the case 
against what is known as the George 
substitute for the Bricker amendment. 
The editorial comments upon an import- 
ant address delivered before the Ameri- 
can Bar Association in Atlanta by the 
Honorable Arthur H. Dean. 


I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the Tribune editorial be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD.: 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Ma. DEAN MAKES A Case 


Senator Lennon, of North Carolina, absent 
at the time the vote was taken on Senator 
GEORGE'S version of the Bricker amendment, 
moved last week for Senate reconsideration. 
Even if this is not acted on, the Bricker 
amendment will remain a continuing subject 
of political discussion. In the elections of 
this year it will inevitably play a part. With 
Senator Georcr’s proposal lost by only one 
vote, there will be strong efforts made both 
in the primaries and in November to secure 
a Senate with a changed balance. For these 
reasons it is important that the legal argu- 


ments adverse to the George version be set 


forth explicitly and authoritatively. In a 
speech last week before the American Bar 
Association in Atlanta Mr. Arthur H. Dean 
undertook this precise task. 


The first part of this proposal declares the 
nullity of any treaty or agreement which 
conflicts with the Constitution, Mr. Dean 
analyzes the case of Missouri v. Holland, so 
often cited by Bricker supporters as a proof 
that the Constitution can be overridden by 
treaties. His conclusion is that this case 
was actually in line with a century of prece- 
dent and that it cannot justifiably be held to 
give a treaty supremacy over the Constitu- 
tion, This part of the George proposal would 
thus add words merely declaratory of existing 
law. More important, in Mr, Dean’s opinion, 
it would open the risks of having future 
courts attribute other meaning and effect to 
it, particularly in view of recent legislative 
debates. It might even, he says, be used to 
reintroduce the effect of the dangerous and 
discredited “which” clause. 

The second part of the George proposal 
would allow executive agreements to become 
effective as internal law only by an act of 
Congress. In countering this Mr. Dean 
argues with learning and insight that ample 
checks on executive agreements already exist. 
The court will weigh constitutional limita- 
tions (as the Pink case demonstrates); and 
the Congress can repeal an executive agree- 
ment by subsequent statute. On the positive 
side there are powerful reasons for giving 
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the President the freedom to act promptly 
which future conditions may necessitate. 
The case against the George amendment, 
as expounded by Mr. Dean, needs to be fully 
considered, Popular pressures will again be 
trying to inflate imaginary dangers and ren- 
der palatable dubious curbs. The facts must 
be known, and the public is fortunate that 
so trusted a counselor as Mr. Dean has set 
them forth, calmly and in good season, 


Proposed New 11th Circuit Court 
of Appeals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 12, 1954 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor a letter from 
the Honorable William Denman, chief 
judge of the Ninth Judicial Circuit, 
United States Court of Appeals, in re- 
spect to my bill, Senate bill 2579, to cre- 
ate a new 11th Circuit Court of Appeals. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Untrep STATES COURT or APPEALS, 
NINTH JUDICIAL CIRCUIT, 
San Francisco, Calif., March 6, 1954. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senator, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator Morse: We are very anxious 
to learn what progress has been made with 
your bill for the rellef of litigants in this 
circuit by the creation of your new llth 
circuit, f 

With the enormous Increase in population 
in the present ninth circuit at the rate now 
over 550,000 a year, the rate from 1940 to 
1950 being 514,000 a year, the need for the 
division of the circuit is becoming impera- 
tive. The tabulated figures of the increase 
in population are: ` 


United States Jess 
ninth circuit 


Ninth circuit 


„ 10. 575, 858 134, 121, 503 
pi — U, 427, jug 120, 242, 176 
10-year gain...) 6,148, 759 13, 879, 327 
1900... II. 477. 0 120, 242, 176 
1980... . 702 113.071,34 
10-year gain 7. 170, 832 
SSS 

19880. —— 9, 703, 702 113.071. 346 
1020 4 6, 950, 195 , 751, 425 
+ 10-year galn 14, 319, 919 
—— —— J 

1020 1 6. 040, 105 . 751, 425 
1010.—— 5, 180, 180 BA, Tu. ONG 
10-year gain_..| 1,779,015 | as | 13.8 | 11,959,339 


1 Depression decade, with fewer bables and less migra- 
tion with a ninth clreult porcentuge higher than for 
any decade of the other circuits, 


It is difficult for eastern people to realize, 
as we know, that in the ninth circult in each 
week of the year homes for 10,000 people are 
completed. 

As to be expected, this enormous popula- 
tion increase has been followed by a huge 
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increaze in appellate docketings. The dock- 
etings for the calendar year 1953 amounted 
to 510 which, on the criterion of 45 cases per 
judge adopted by the Judicial Conference of 
the United States, require 11.3 circuit judges 
to serve the litigants involved. So far, Con- 
gress has given us but nine. 

Please advise us what is being done to 
make certain this legislation is passed at this 
session of Congress. At the present time this 
court's civil litigants are compelled to have 
their Justice delayed and often denied by a 
wait of 2 years between docketing of their 
appeals and their decision. 

Very cordially yours, 
WILLIAM DENMAN, 
Chief Judge. 


Minnesota Businessmen Show True Amer- 
ican Spirit in Their Fight for the 
Farmers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 10, 1954 


Mr. HAGEN of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, the businessmen of many com- 
munities in my district of Minnesota are 
showing the real strength of American 
spirit in their fight to help the farmer 
get his fair share of the national income. 


Every mail brings to my office letters, 
petitions, and signed advertisements in 
the newspapers where businessmen are 
demanding that the farmer be given 90 
percent parity support prices. We need 
have no fear of any ism taking over our 
country when we see this kind of coop- 
erative spirit exemplified. These busi- 
nessmen in these countless communi- 
ties know that their welfare and pros- 
perity depends upon the welfare and 
prosperity of the farmer, and they are 
joining with him in his fight for what is 
right and fair and necessary if we are 
to prevent a total economic collapse. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
would like to include the following peti- 
tion which was signed by most of the 
business and professional people of 
Baudette, Minn.: 

PARITY FOR THE FARMERS 


Whereas Lake of the Woods County Is pri- 
marily an agricultural area, the following 
businessmen of Baudette, Lake of the Woods 
County, Minn., do hereby go on record as 
favoring appropriate action to be taken by 
the Congress of the United States to insure 
that at least 90 percent of parity prices be 
maintained “for agricultural products and 
commodities. 

We urge this action be taken because we 
realize that unless farmers have adequate 
buying power they cannot buy the products 
and services of local businessmen. 

The type of farming in this area is pri- 
marily dairying. We, therefore, feel the re- 
cent announcement by the Secretary of Acri- 
culture reducing the support price for butter 
from 90 percént to 75 percent is far too dras- 
tic and will have serious economic effects in 
our area and the State of Minnesota. 

We urge more widespread use of butter and 
other dairy products by Federal and State 
institutions and by the Armed Forces of the 
United States. 
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Higher Compensation Necessary for 
Panama Canal Zone Workers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 9, 1954 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, in order to attract competent 
people to work at the Panama Canal 
Zone, it will be necessary to increase the 
compensation of the employees at the 
Panama Canal. This is indicated by the 
number of voluntary resignations of 
employees in the Canal Zone. During 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1953, 483 
persons resigned of the total of 4,233 
employees. This constitutes 11½ per- 
cent of the average total working force 
in the zone, and does not include retire- 
ments or involuntary terminations of 
employment. During fiscal 1952, the 
figure was 429 resignations of an average 
aggregate force of 4,261. During fiscal 
1951, the total resignations was 766 of an 
average aggregate force of 4,287, a turn- 
over of 17.8 percent of the total person- 
nel. 

During the 10 years preceding World 
War II the turnover of personnel aver- 
aged about 4 to 5 percent, ranging from 
a low of 3.2 percent turnover in 1933 to 
a high of 7.1 percent turnover in 1934, 
In 1933 only 101 persons resigned volun- 
tarily from the Panama Canal Zone em- 
ployment. In 1940, the highest prewar 
year in number of resignations, 280 vol- 
untarily resigned. 

It should be obvious from these figures 
of turnover of personne] at the Panama 
Canal that the Federal Government 
should pay these employees higher com- 
pensation in order to induce them to 
remain on the job there. It is well 
known that a high rate of turnover of 
personnel is very costly for any enter- 
prise. But it is particularly costly for 
the Panama Canal, since the Govern- 
ment is obliged to pay the transporta- 
tion of these employees down to the zone 
and back if they resign after 2 years of 
employment. It could well be that it 
would actually cost the Government less 
in the long run to pay a higher rate of 
compensation to these employees, 

Higher compensation for Panama 
Canal Zone employees has also been 
recommended by the management con- 
sultant firm of Booz, Allen & Hamilton, 
which was hired by the Panama Canal 
Company to make a survey of employ- 
ment conditions in the zone. The 
Panama Canal Company was directed to 
have an outside firm make such a survey 
by the Senate Appropriations Committee 
last year when it restored the 25-percent 
pay differential which had been cut to 
10 percent by the House. The Booz, 
Allen & Hamilton survey stated: 

We conclude that the Panama Canal Com- 
pany is not compensating its employees ade- 
quately for conditions of work in the zone 
and that it is not meeting the price which 
an American worker can demand and get in 
accepting those conditions, 
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The firm stated that the difference s 
compensation for zone employees work 
stateside employees doing similar 
should be 42.3 percent rather ee ip 
present 25 percent. The firm sta. ere?” 
its report that this 42.3-percent diffen og 
tial could be made up in the follo 
way: mort 
First. Pay employees 25 percent 
than they would obtain for similar © gef 
here in the United States—same as un 
present law. a 

Second. Make this diferential tax 
free— this is presently taxable. + 2 

Third. Reduce rents 50 perce? oper 
Company-owned housing. All emp giged 
in the Panama Canal Zone are o 
to rent their property from tlie t ow? 
Canal Zone Company. They can aps! 
property. Rents in the Panama ine? 
Zone have increased 82.6 percent 
1946. on to 

Fourth. Provide free transportall ars 
their stateside homes once every 3 wave 
for employees and dependents on onl 
and once each year for employee’, the 
dren in the last 2 years of college 100 
States increase from present pro 
in this regard. nich 

Fifth. Restore medical benefits Wia” 
were cut out under last year’s apr 
tion bill. es to 

I urge the House of Representatl? we 
consider the recommendations o 
Booz, Allen & Hamilton firm with 1 bm. 
to compensation for Panama Canal C 
panies when the appropriation {oF o? 
functions and military constru 
comes before the House. pien $ 

I include herewith a letter W ard £ 
recently received from Mr, HOW god 
Munro, of the Central Labor nam 
Metal Trades Council of the 
Canal Zone: 

Tur CENTRAL Labor Union AND 
THE METAL TRADES COUNCIL OF g 


THE PANAMA CANAL 
February 23) 1500 
Hon. CHARLES J. EERSTEN, of” 


House of Representatives, House a 
Building, Washington, D. C. Mareb 5 
Drar CONGRESSMAN KERSTEN: On con 
1953, I called to your attention certs we 
ditions on the Panama Canal WP 0 v. 
American citizen employees believed em 
unfair treatment accorded Fed 
ployees. 
This unfair treatment appeared to i sate 
result of an effort to maintain the 
at the 1937 level by shifting ce 
of the expenses to the employees. propt 
In an effort to determine the iD we 
of this shifting of costs, along aay A 
contemplated changes, the Comm 8 
Appropriations of the United states 
directed that an independent and a) 
hensive study be made of the comp ing 
paid workers in the Canal Zone inclu 
so-called fringe benefits. man 70 
This study has been made by the len. Sos 
ment consultant firm of Boos. Aud) ee 
Hamilton. The report of this sr of 
been sent the legislative committees w 
Congress ns directed. ntion 
I would like to direct your attire. yt 
the following extracts from their reP ont 
In discussing overseas employ™ us 
states: sa 
“But the facts are that, unless De bien. 
ned he is substantially bettering op sre 
financially, the United States el work Ont 
erally won't leave the States to und von- 
seas, won't be happy if he does, arco 
work abroad any longer than 


Chapter IT shows that the conditions sur- 
Pounding work in the zone involve discom- 
tion, isolation, confinement, and regimenta- 

and limitations in community resources 
Which exceed normal stateside conditions, 
that hazards to health and well-being 
tig Bregter in the zone because of high in- 
5 of disease and general ill effects of 
ical living. 
wunde the heading of “Isolation” will be 


en he moves ta the zone, an employee 
Of himself, his wife, and his children 
ti m day-to-day contact with close rela- 
de r. from friends, from community life as 
Borne it in the States, and from job op- 
Unities.” This section closes with “The 
employee is, in fact, an exile, and the 
ai zone employee definitely feels like 


— also appears this statement that 
or ly contradicts the American tradition 
5 enterprise: 
tey o by regulation—largely to avoid com- 
— with Panamanian businessmen— 
thet, employees are forbidden to augment 
ty . ncomes by doing odd jobs or carrying 
„ide lines in their spare time.” 
oye ommunity Resources" heading points 
Den, “when critical analyses based on inde- 
dent observations are brought to bear on 
Die opinions, it appears that current em- 
tages are justified in claiming disadvan- 
alt in four principal aspects of commu- 
Con Tesources: Medical care, housekeeping 
venience, recreational facilities, and pro- 
ndi; Of perishable foods. Moreover, zone 
Porta tone in education impose a fifth im- 
t disadvantage which the large ma- 
of them apparentiy do not recognize 


Warder the heading “Hazards to Health and 
“Sa is found this statement: 

me 14 ailments are reported to be more 
ent in the zone than in the United 
md about 8 others are aggravated by 
there.“ * In addition there are, 
g to zone medical authorities, many 
illness characterized by fever, ma- 
other symptoms for which no 
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III and IV set out to price the 
for employment of United States 
tropical climate. It is interesting 
that— 
1946, the cost of living has risen 
Uch faster in the zone than in the States 
the average zone worker has seen his 
over his stateside counterpart de- 
from 39.1 percent to 22.7 percent on a 
g basis and to 16.2 percent on the 
Of decreased purchasing power. On 
Yea, latter basis, he is now actually $200 a 
bee off than he was in 1946 despite 
N had 3 increases in pay. 
m these findings, we conclude that the 


LHRH 77 
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ity Canal Company is not compensating 
Yor, tPloyees adequately for conditions of 
the in the zone and that it is not meeting 


— Section includes. several charts and 
Need ative figures which are summed up as: 
On a GS-9 position, wages on the 
Zone have increased 20.1 percent since 
the same period of time rents have 
by 82.6 percent; food prices about 
tacent; slight increase for transportation 
tnt: to United States, income tax 100 per- 
and hospital ward service for employee 
nts has increased approximately 100 
t and 30 percent for surgery. The ad- 
Of income tax in 1951 to the Canal 
Costs the average employee approxi- 
y $966 annually. 
ttio Conclusion on Competitive Compen- 
te, the report states: 
dual Clear from the foregoing that Panama 
baiti mpany occupies a poor competitive 
on in its labor market. In 6 of 8 basic 
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features of compensation, Panama Canal 
Company is at the bottom of the heap or 
close to it in comparison to 16 other organ- 
izations with overseas employees in the 
tropics," 

In chapter V it states: 

“We have recommended that the zone em- 
ployee's extra compensation be increased to 
the point where his net earnings will exceed 
those of his stateside counterpart by 42.3 per- 
cent. While this will still leave him con- 
siderably lower than privately employed per- 
sons in the zone area and a shade lower than 
his neighbor in the Department of State in 
Panama, the zone employee will, we believe, 
find the arrangement acceptable. 

“To provide this 42.3-percent advantage, 
we recommend extra compensation consist- 
ing of the following 5 features: 

“1. Retain the 25-percent differential. 

“2. Make the differential tax free. 

“3. Effect a rent reduction of 50 percent 
in Company-owned housing. 

“4. Provide free transportation to their 
stateside Homes once every 2 years for em- 
ployees and dependents on leave, and once 
each year for employees’ chidren in their 
last 2 years of college in the States. 

“5. Retain the present status of other 
fringe benefits." 

We appreciate the assistance you have 
given the United States citizens on the Canal 
Zone and we are hopeful that the legislative 
committees will be able to complete their 
actions on this report this session of 
Congress. 

Sincerely yours, 
Howarp E. MUNRO, 
Legislative Representative, A. F. of L. 
Building, Washington, D. C. 


Resolution of Malheur County (Oreg.) 
Farm Bureau, Endorsing House Bill 
6435, To Place Future Trading of On- 
ions Under the Commodity Exchange 
Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 12, 1954 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a resolution 
adopted on March 3, 1954, by the Mal- 
heur County Farm Bureau, urging the 
passage of House bill 6435, to place the 
future trading of onions under the Com- 
modity Exchange Act. 


There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Because the uncontrolled future trading 
in onions on the commodity exchange cre- 
ates a false picture of the onion supplies 
available for sale, and causes unwarranted 
fluctuations on the market that are costly 
to growers and consumers; and because it Is 
our belief that no one should be allowed to 
offer for sale a commodity that he does not 
own or has not contracted for, or to buy and 
sell produce without a license issued by the 
United States Department of Agriculture: 
Therefore be it 5 

Resolved by the members of the Malheur 
County Farm Bureau, That we support and 
urge the passage of the King bill, H. R. 6435, 
which will place the future trading of onions 
under the Commodity Exchange Act. 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. 8. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Printing and biriding for Congress, when 
recommended to be done by the Committee 
on Printing of either House, shall be so rec- 
ommended in a report containing an approxi- 
mate estimate of the cost thereof, er 
with a statement from the Public Printer of 
estimated approximate cost of work previ- 
ously ordered by Congress within the fiscal 
year (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 145, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on Printing, 
who, in making their report, shall give the 
probable cost of the proposed printing upon 
the estimate of the Public Printer, and no 
extra copies shall be printed before such 
committee has reported (U. S. Code, title 44, 
sec. 133, p. 1937). 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD 


To the Vice President and each Senator 
100 copies; to the Secretary and Sergeant at 
Arms of the Senate, each, 25 copies; to the 
Secretary, for official use, not to exceed 35 
copies; to the Sergeant at Arms, for use on 
the floor of the Senate, not to exceed 50 
copies; to each Representative, Delegate, and 
Resident Commissioner in Congress, 68 
copies; to the Clerk, Sergeant at Arms, and 
Doorkeeper of the House of Representatives, 
each, 25 copies; to the Clerk, for official use, 
not to exceed 50 copies; and to the Door- 
keeper, for use on the floor of the House of 
Representatives, not to exceed 75 copies; to 
the Vice President and each Senator, Repre- 
sentative, Delegate, and Resident Commis- 
sioner in Congress there shall also be fur- 
nished (and shall not be transferable), 3 
copies of the daily Recorp, of which 1 shall 
be delivered at his residence, 1 at his office, 
and 1 at the Capitol. 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 

Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized book dealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
book dealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


P 
arkway Along the Chesapeake & Ohio 
; Canal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


Iy THE OF MARYLAND 
SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 15, 1954 


— 5 Mr. President, n 
onsent to have prin 
letter PPendix of the Recorp an open 
ten by Justice William O. Douglas writ- 
ot the n William Hunt, Sunday editor 
H berland Times. 
tory of wane is very familiar with the his- 
to ano Maryland, and endeavors 
ot t int Justice Douglas with some 
explain p 077 of the C. & O. Canal and to 
As M a Parkway would be an asset. 
Hunt states: 
pega seems to boil down to this: 
rved only for a few hard 
Epirit, Wels overflowing With health re 
Wetrictic. areas it be opened up (with proper 
ho ma.) to the families of Americans 
8 tho Stek surcease from overcrowded 
Walnary * Plains, and the drabness of 
ho merer untry life; and even for those 
Y seek a change of scene? 


editore of dturday Justice Douglas and 
an 8da the Washington Post will begin 
Washingy hike from Cumberland to 
Cto 8 m along the towpath of the 
lang Tinten l. Mr. Hunt, the Cumber- 
Tylan, S, and everyone in western 
uals. T Welcome these hardy individ- 
beautify] € hike will demonstrate that a 
: Des lovely area is relatively 
t within e, and a parkway would bring 
There reach of hundreds of thousands. 
Orde ne no objection, the letter 

3S followed to be printed in the Recorp, 


Mr, 


The 
Phal R 


Across tHe DESK 
Ory (J. William Hunt) 
WR TO SUPREME COURT JUSTICE 
®XPEorio + DOUGLAS, WHO BEGINS HIKING 
dar teed NEXT SATURDAY ALONG C. & O. 
Wem Nef TATH FROM CUMBERLAND TO 
rr . ON—HERE'S HEARTY WELCOME, A 


PRayp, CNTIMENT, SOME HISTORY, AND A 
düster HOPE 


Uni LTA O. DOUGLAS, 
— States Supreme Court, 
Wonen ashington, D. C. 
Dla, to the Justice: Cumberland welcomes 
Uds Upper Potomac Valley and ap- 
interest in the shortest water- 
between the Nation's Capitol 
der story heny Mountains, a valley rich 
uty, reer geological formations, scenic 
© eelbititicn eational advantages, and defense 
Val in relation to metropolitan 
Pea 
ee maot unmindful, too, of the senti- 
to along th cance in the fact that your 
„e degzin at c Old C. & O, Canal is scheduled 
laty ot berland on the 15th anni- 
Coy, to then appointment (March 20, 
Of tu Eust tribunal of the Supreme 
United States, 
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We urge you to approach the subject of 
the proposed C. & O. Canal Parkway with 
the objectivity and open-mindedness of a 
judge. 

There are reports that your walking expedi- 
tion is undertaken to emphasize arguments 
against the construction of parkway; to ra- 
tionalize in some manner a position already 
taken against opening up the beauties and 
attractions of the Potomac Valley to the mil- 
lions who might readily avail themselves of 
the easy access a parkway would provide. 

We ask you to begin this hike without 
prejudice, but rather as one who approaches 
a pilgrimage upon which much depends. 
Your integrity as a man, your high standing 
as a Supreme Court Justice, your prominence 
as a historian and as a devotee of the mag- 
nificence of nature combine to make your 
position in this matter one of tremendous 
importance. 

Beginning with George Washington 2 cen- 
turies ago, the Potomac has intrigued the 
interest of succeeding generations to such 
an extent that the river, the canal, and the 
valley present an alluring appeal to millions 
of Americans. . 

“All's quiet along the Potomac” is an ex- 
pression ingrained in every school child. 

The Potomac is George Washing ton's river 
in more ways than one. 

On its banks he lived in his beloved Mount 
Vernon, and it is the river of the Capital 
of the United States, named in his honor. 
Before he was elected first President of the 
new Nation, Washington served as first presi- 
dent of the Potomac Co., predecessor of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio Canal Co. 

As early as 1754, when only 22, Washington 
made a report to the Colonial legislature of 
Virginia urging improvements that would 
make the Potomac navigable between Cum- 
berland and Georgetown, and described some 
of the work that would be necessary. 

Like yourself, Washington was an inde- 
fatigable explorer and traveler by horseback 
and on foot. In 1784 he came to Cumberland 
and stayed several days preparatory to a 
journey from here to the Younghiogheny, 
the Cheat, the Monongahela, and the Ohio 
country. 

But the father of his country did not want 
the Potomac reserved for a few and to be kept 
as a secluded wilderness. 

In 1784 he went to Annapolis to urge Mary- 
land support for improvement of the Poto- 
mac. The act of incorporation for the Poto- 
mac Co. (which Washington headed from 
1784 to 1788) says in part: 

“The sald river and the works to be erected 
thereon in virtue of this act, when com- 
pleted, shall forever thereafter be esteemed 
and taken to be a pubic highway.” Please 
note that designation, “public highway.” 

The right was provided in this act to con- 
demn land up to 140 feet on either side of the 
river. 

Washington, James Rumsey (who was first 
general manager of the Potomac Co.) and 
other distinguished directors of the com- 
pany, preceded your group by 170 years 
in penetrating the gorges and passes of the 
wilderness through which the Upper Potomac 
flows between Cumberland and Harpers 


The limited space available for this com- 
munication to your honor permits but one 
quotation of many from Washington's writ- 
ings showing that he visioned the Potomac 
as wide open to the public, not a semiprivate 
wilderness for the enJoyment of afew. Ina 
letter to Thomas Jefferson from Mount Ver- 


non, August 31, 1788, he wrote: 

“There remains no doubt of the practic- 
abllity of the plan (to open up the Potomac 
Valley as an artery of trade and travel) or 
that it will become the great avenue into the 
western country.” 

All parties, both advocates and opponents 
of the parkway, admit the natural beauty, 
the historical appeal, and the serene atmo- 
sphere of the canalway between here an 
Washington, The question seems to boil 
down to this: Shall it be reserved only for a 
few hardy individuals overflowing with 
health and spirits, or shall it be opened up 
(with proper restrictions) to the families of 
America who may seek surcease from over- 
crowded cities, the great plains and the drab- 
ness of ordinary country life; and even for 
those who merely seek a change of scene? 

A few miles below Cumberland you will 
see the remains of an old canalboat, a mute 
reminder of an era that is becoming more 
and more embedded in a growing folklore 
and legend, eventually to rival even the 
storied past of the Rhine. And who would 
recommend now the closing of the Rhine to 
the tourists of the world? 

In pursuance of an act of Congress (June 
10, 1948) a joint reconnaissance survey was 
made by the United States Bureau of Public 
Roads and the National Park Service (De- 
partment of the Interior) as to the advisa- 
bility and practicability of constructing a 
parkway along the route of the Chesapeake 
& Ohio Canal. Here is Washington's orig- 
inal idea reappearing in modern times. 

In June 1950 the findings of that joint 
survey group were reported to Congress. It 
was recommended that a parkway with fully 
controlled access be built between Cumber- 
land and Great Falls. 

“The project,” it said, “would embody ex- 
ceptional scenery” and the cost of construc- 
tion “would be much less than would nor- 
maliy be possible through this type of ter- 
rain because of the structures already built. 
and the existing canal grading which 
can be used.” 

The parkway would afford a magnificent 
approach from the west to the National Cap- 
ital and would connect with the George 
Washington Memorial Parkway. It would 
also provide a controlled- access road facility 
from Washington to the Allegheny Moun- 
tains with the assurance of rapid uninter- 
rupted traffic in time of need, an advantage 
not to be ignored in these perilous times. 

This parkway would also serve the utili- 
tarian purpose of permitting motor travel 
at such times in winter as driving ts bazar- 
dous over the mountains. 

The Evening and Sunday Times again ex- 
presses appreciation for your interest in the 
link that binds Cumberland to the National 
Capital, and extends you a hearty welcome to 
the city that was George Washington's West 
Point, and which will observe its bicenten- 
nial next year. y 

We indulge the hope, too, that your hiking 
expedition will convince you that the Poto- 
mac-Chesapeake & Ohio Canal country 
should be made available to all along a park- 
way where historic shrines and scenic beauty 
will be preserved. 

As an ordinary tourist we would want any 
such beauty spots redolent of history to your 
native State of Minnesota to be made acces- 
sible to all of us who are willing to travel 
long distances for such enjoyment. In the 
same way we feel western Marylanders 
should make available by parkway the lure 
of the Potomac Valley to the rest of America. 
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May you be another Paul (no pun intend- 
ed on the Senator) whose journey as an 
antagonist will be suddenly turned into the 
fervor of a great protagonist. ` 


Agricultural Research at the State Level 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. UPTON 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 15, 1954 


Mr. UPTON. Mr. President, I have 
before me a letter from the distinguished 
dean of the College of Agriculture of the 
University of New Hampshire, and di- 
rector of the Agricultural Experiment 
Station, in which Dean Grinnell in his 
dual capacity emphasizes the importance 
of agricultural research and the need 
for adequate appropriations to carry on 
the work. 

I ask unanimous consent that the let- 
ter be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

UNIVERSITY OP New HAMPSHIRE, 
Durham, N. H., March. 1, 1954. 
The Honorable RossrT W. UPTON, 
The United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dran Senator Urron: You are cog- 
nizant of the fact that the President's budget 
as presented to Congress provided for an in- 
crease of $5,500,000 as payments to the 
States in furtherance of Federal support for 
agricultural research at the State level. The 
New Hampshire Agricultural Experiment 
Station's share, as computed by formula, 
amounts to $30,454, plus a portion of the 
regional research funds, accordingly ag the 
New Hampshire station participates in re- 
gional projects. 

It should be understood that the Research 
and Marketing Act of 1946 provided that 
$20 million was to be granted the State 
experiment stations by 1951. Of this amount, 
however, only $6 million has been appro- 
priated to date. In the event the President's 
current recommendation receives favorable 
treatment, Congress will still be @8,500,000 
in arrears according to the provisions of the 
act. 

At a recent meeting in Washington, it was 
commented that the President's budget rec- 
ommendation might not be realized without 
considerable help from the States. - Directors 
of experiment stations throughout the coun- 
try are assuming the lead in bringing to 
fruition this pending legislation. 

Naturally, as a director of an experiment 
station, I belleve in agricultural research. 
It is society's greatest assurance of an ade- 
quate supply of good quality food at a rea- 
sonable cost. Research has contributed 
much, but new problems of production, uti- 
lization, and distribution constantly confront 
us, Costs of research have advanced greatly, 
but the financial support has lagged. The 
Tollowing are a few investigations I propose 
for the New Hampshire stations if and when 
additional funds become available: Maxi- 
mum use of roughage by dairy animals, 
minor element deficiencies in forage crops, 
breeding improved strains of forage crops, 
expansion of human nutrition research, 
basic research in clothing and textile ma- 
terlalx, improved marketing efficiency, virus 
disease work in fruits and vegetables, in- 
sect control and testing of insecticides, ex- 
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pansion of fruit and vegetable breeding, 
expansion of poultry disease and breeding 
research, improved poultry management 
practices, tax laws, and economic forestry 
production. 

The New Hampshire station gets the small- 
est amount of State support among the 48 
States. It is not because of this situation 
alone, however, that I urge your support 
for an increase in Federal-grant funds, but 
because I believe it to be in the interest of 
public welfare. 

The public believes it to be a sound invest- 
ment in the future. 

Very truly yours. 

HAROLD C. GRINNELL, 
Dean and Director. 


Our Missing Gl's 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 15, 1954 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I have 
been receiving many lettters from par- 
ents whose sons are still reported as 
missing in action in Korea. The Depart- 
ment of the Army has assured me that 
our military authorities and the United 
Nations Command are making every ef- 
fort to secure the elease of our soldiers 
as may still be held in Communist cus- 


Recently an article by the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Michigan 
[Mr. Potrer]—himself a veteran who 


has experienced the extreme hardships | 


of war—appeared in the magazine sec- 
tion of the Washington Post. Iam in full 
sympathy and agreement with the Sena- 
tor from Michigan in his statements re- 
lating to our missing servicemen. I ask 
unanimous consent that his article be 
printed in the appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no obfection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

I'm Axcar Apovr Our Missino GI's 
(By Senator CHantxs E. Porrer, of Michigan) 

WASHINGTON.—Approximately 3,000 Amer- 
ican servicemen are still missing and un- 
accounted for in Korea. I want to know 
how many of these boys are still alive—I 
want to know where they ore—and I want 
to do all within my power as a United States 
Senator to bring them home. 

We sent American boys under a United 
Nations flag to fight Communist aggression 
in Korea. We suffered 140,000 casualties 
and spent $15 billion to block the further 
expansion of international communism. 
We gave dearly of our blood and treasure in 
pursuance of a conflict we did not win or 
lose. 

Over 11,000 American war prisoners were 
victims of inhuman Communist war atroc- 
ities. Only 3,508 were rcturned in the big 
and little switch” prisoner exchanges, leav- 
ing approximately 8,000 or two-thirds of all 
American war prisoners still missing or un- 
accounted for. 

We have good reason to believe that more 
than 5,000 of this number died as n result 
of Communist war crimes. Therefore, over 
3,000 prisoners either died of Communist 
perpetrated war crimes or are confined in 
Communist prison camps behind the Iron 
Curtain. 
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INTELLIGENCE REPORTS 


Intelligence information given to our — 
committee Investigating Communist “iy 
Atrocities in Korea adds further s gent 
to the belief that many Americans were us? 
to prison camps in Manchuria and R nt 
for long-term brainwashing treatme ig 
Other GI's with special technical trait os 
were also singled out for further atte?’ 
by the Communists. 

Take, for example, the case of corporal 5 
a rifieman in the 22d Infantry Division. post 
was captured at Taejon, South Korea, ® 
September 7, 1950. ot 

Corporal X was marched to Seoul, aly w 
by train to Pyongyang, then marche pe 
Camp No. 5 on the Yalu River, Ther’ in- 
was subjected to preliminary Communis 
doctrination courses. ds 

Finding him susceptible to propag’ aP 
the Commiunists sent him to a prison vert 
deep in Siberian for purposes of long- ald 
brainwashing to see how an American wong 
react. One of these camps, incidentally rg 
located at Vladimir, about 100 kilom® 
from Moscow. 00 

I am convinced that many of the % 
American GI's still carried on official “opt 
rosters as “missing or unaccounted for ©) pp 
the way of Corporal X. These men m 
located and returned. 


NO RED PRISONERS 
We do not hold any Communist 56 
prisoners in this country. We are will 
open our doors to an impartial iny 
commission to prove this point. 
Soviet Union accord us the same priv 
Knowing these facts, the United Na 
should create a special commission 
vestigate and report on the status to 
missing boys. If we draft American POY’, 
fight for this Nation and the United Natick 
then we and the United Nations must 
these boys to the limit. jott 
Any other course of action con upon 
every principle of loyalty and justice 
which this Nation was founded. the 
I don't want to raise false hopes a a 
families of boys who have been lis mand 
“missing in action.” But I do know 
of them are alive. the 
If we ignore this fact, we are giving ost 
Communists “permission” to continue 
vicious crimes. We have always backed, hg 
boys to the limit and I see no reason, fof 
we should abandon this principle toda ou 
fear ot what the Communists or some 
allies like or don't like. 
Talking a lot and doing nothing mak 
mad—if we talked less and did ™ 
would be better off. 


e 
eam 


Senator Williams Sets a Standard 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED stare 
Monday, March 15, 1954 
Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. president, d in 
unanimous consent to have prin storia! 
the Appendix of the RECORD an Stand- 


entitled Senator WILLIAMS Sets gennes- 
ard,” published in the National ial deals 
sean ot recent date, The editoruen the 


with the Lincoln Day speech wn in 
Senator from Delaware deHvesg the 
Nashville, in which he deploy often 
tactics of slander and demagog 

used by politicians, 
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Th 
Was ordebeing no objection, the editorial 
as follower” to be printed in the RECORD, 


Sen an, 

Senate . WILLIAMS SETS a STANDARD 

x Reo} goai J. WiLLiams, of Delaware, in 
“¥8 dem, Day speech here, gave an effec- 
dan a Tation of how a partisan speech 
Uery or de without stooping to demagog- 

ander., This famous one-man in- 
= the Republican Party, we are 
auge oF O reason to tetaflor his address 
NeCarthy ste revulsion against Brownell- 

ó cs. 

Electi mber of Congress has done a more 
2 to hunt out wrongdoers in 
7 8 but he never sought to estab- 
WAR legg in Y accusation or denunciation. He 
he ts Tested in headlines than in facts, 
Probing tie ou enough to say that in 
ureau of © Treasury Department and 
dt help ne Internal Revenue he had plenty 
the 8 m those who held positions under 
a x ying administration, 

D ber as one who-thinks his own party 
eren n Nation better than any other, 
AAY thay ad he is obviously not prepared to 

ight, ne vything which bears a GOP label 
basis of sought to make out a case on the 
Sin, j 
Mora © 5 is not a cheap politictan he could 
ruptlon im nd that, There has been cor- 

thoai parties—the Teapot Dome 
Even down © internal revenue scandal, and 
denter Sra to last year when a little 4-per- 

Ta hig Pt under the Eisenhower tent.” 
tula wen ical approach, Senator WILLIAMS 
Congres, crve as a model for all Members of 

oppa, We have no doubt that, if given 
RI fies ortunity, he would be quick to expose 

Publica uon which might tufn up under 
“tions thane and there are strong indi- 
has t t the Eisenhower administration 
to plain feeling. There is no other way 
Put under Tun Senator WrrLrams has been 
dut of Wraps since the Democrats went 

but rr; No longer does he have a free 
Against woe has been explicitly warned 
Cleared by eae anything unless it has been 

5 3 censors. 
Mear Ckless men are encouraged in 
OPmient aner it is a strange political devel- 
Word to n a dependable one is given the 
his Own d Of and watch his step as far as 
We are 8 y is concerned. For our part, 
Senator Wi nced that a watchdog role for 
lect on files would have a healthy ef- 

¥ Administration. 


— —— 


Tb 
e Eastern-Branif-TWA Interchange 
Agreement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. FRANK WILSO 


ly OF TEXAS - 
"EE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
onday, March 15, 1954 

Under W-SON of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 

b. dan. T . my remarks in the 
Lynn lave othe following article 

TRINKING Our Loup 
eta Lynn Landrum) 
Sat Fite acne eee 


a cha: 
CAB, rop nant that's all but tribal. 


Has what it's done, 
Chapter 5 
“In tT 


act, to Verse, and words that's Bible. 
CAB serve monopoly 
Go eaten Holy Writ is driven; 
Unto nnd read, and you will see: 
that hath it shall be given. 
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ron THE RECORD 
For the record, Dallas is asking the Civil 
Aeronautics Board to reconsider and reverse 
its action of December 28, 1953, at which 


time the Board disapproved the Eastern-— 


Branlf-TWA interchange agreement. By 
this agreement, had it been approved, a plane 


would start out over Eastern, be taken over 


by Braniff, would fly the Braniff route until 
TWA took over, whereupon the same plane 
would fly en to the west coast, Coming back, 
the order would be reversed, of course, The 
three lines would share in the revenue. 

The exchange was originally proposed by 
CAB itself. Upon the Invitation of the 
Board, so to speak, the three lines worked 
out the plan, submitted it to the Board, and 
the Board turned it down. 

The majority of the Board said that East- 
ern Airlines would lose $304,000 a year, that 
Braniff would lose over 656.000. and TWA 
would earn only $25,000 a year. On the other 
hand, other carriers would suffer a diversion 
of $4 million in gross business. The decision 
said that the proposed interchange “could 
not obtain for itself sufficient traffic to moet 
the expenses of even one dally round trip 
from west coast to Miami.“ 


NO COMPETITION 


This looks like a monumental admission 
by CAB that its own idea was a dud. It also 
looks as if CAB were convinced that Eastern, 
Braniff, and TWA didn't know good busl- 
ness when they saw it. On the other hand, 
American Airlines was fighting, of course, to 
hold this business which CAB says couldn't 
pay its own costs. 

It is one cf the most mysterious cases 
ever to come out of the CAB hopper. Two 
years ago CABmen Chan Gurney, Josh Lee, 
and Joseph Adams all thought the inter- 
change was a good idea. After 2 years of 
growth In alr patronage, Lee and Adams still 
think it is good business. But Gurney has 
changed his mind, This time he votes that 
he was wrong 2 years ago. 

And American wins again. 
tion, 


No competi- 


DALLAS SPEAKS UP 

Following the new Dallas policy of using 
every means to present its case in every 
forum, the city of Dallas, cooperating with 
the Dallas Chamber of Commerce, presents 
its petition for reconsideration, It says 
flatly: 

“By leaving this important and vital area 
at the mercy of an air transportation mo- 
nopoly, the board Inevitably weakens the Na- 
tion's air transportation system.“ 

CAB itself took a traffic survey September 
16-30, 1952, to show the interchange of pas- 
sengers between the area Involved and the 


west coast. This is was it found: 
Passengers 
interchanged with— 
Los San 

Angeles Francisco 
! ( 624 
e Se GES te A — 44 307 
R tomar = 249 189 
TR A * 83 93 
Fort Worth —— 52 14 


A glance at the figures, in conncction with 
thethe decision handed down for American 
Airlines by CAB, shows how American was 
taken care of at the expense of Dallas. 

Although American gets a fat business 
from Dallas. American can't see its way clear 
to give to Dallas convenient schedules to the 
west coast. Each day there is a period of 
23 hours and 55 minutes in which no Ameri- 
can plane goes to San Francisco. 

From Dallas to Los Angeles, there is a 
period of 12 hours during which no first- 
class service can be obtained. So long as 
there ls no competition, American does not 
have to give better service. So it doesn't. 
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Senator Wiley’s Record 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. UPTON 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 15, 1954 


Mr. UPTON. Mr. President, it is one 
of the real pleasures of my service in the 
Senate to know intimately the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Wisconsin 
[Mr. Wuiry]. Therefore, I was ex- 
tremely delighted to read in the Ke- 
nosha (Wis.) News of March 10 an edi- 
torial commending his splendid record. 

I believe the editorial will be of in- 
terest to my colleagues, and I therefore 
ask unanimous consent tHat it be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection; the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Wuxr's COURAGEOUS RECORD 


Some Wisconsin Republicans have occu- 
pied their spare moments in recent months 
by throwing stones at Senator ALEXANDER 
Wier and his record. Thus it comes as 
refreshing to find the Wisconsin Senator 
pictured as a courageous champion in the 
columns of the New York Herald Tribune. 

Despite the barrage delivered by the Wis- 
consin GOP, neediess to say Senator WILEY., 
retains many prominent friends among the 
members of his party in and out of the State. 
Senator H. ALEXANDER SMITH, of New Jersey, 
thought enough of Roscoe Drummond's artl- 
cle in the New York paper to have it inserted 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 

The article in its entirety is favorable to 
Senator WIT, so there should be no argu- 
ment against selecting a few quotes from 
the text: 

“While the facts are still fresh in the 
records, it deserves to be put down that the 
most consistent, politically courageous, forth- 
right don’t-wait-until-the-battle-is-nearly- 
lost defender of administration foreign policy 
is the senior Senator from Wisconsin.“ 

He is pictured as a “virtual Horatius at the 
Bridge while the President and Secretary 
of State were deciding how and when to 
speak out,” 

Drummond continues: “When the late 
Senator Robert A. Taft delivered his famous 
‘go it alone’ speech in Cincinnati last May, 
belittling the United Nations, suggesting we 
ignore our allies in Asia, and deriding NATO 
and the North Atlantic Treaty, Senator Wr 
was the only prominent Republican foreign 
policy spokesman to voice prompt and public 
dissent, Later, the President gently dis- 
agreed with Senator Taft. 

“When Acting Senate Majority Leader 
Wrum Knownann approved Syngman 
Rhee's release of prisoners held by South 
Korea for the U. N., blamed President Eisen- 
hower for the breach with Rhee, and en- 
couraged Rhee to resume the war if he 
wanted to, Senator Wuer took the floor of 
the Senate the next day to counter the dam- 
age which Senator KnowLanp had done to 
the truce negotiations, 

“After Senator BRICKER offered his amend- 
ment last year to reduce the treatymaking 
power of the Federal Government, there were 
weeks on end when Senator WiLey was vir- 
tually the only Senator, Republican or Demo- 
crat, who lifted his voice in the Senate to 
stem the onrushing tide of pressure and 
propaganda for it.” 

So while Senator Wurr was standing up 
for the Republican national administration, 
taking on three bigwigs in the process, he 
got rapped on the knuckles like a naughty 
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schoolboy by his party in his own bailiwick. 
Did they knock him down to their size, Not 
by any stretch of the imagination. 

As the New York article puts it: “They 
(Wisconsin Republicans) didn’t know their 
man. Senator Wey may be taking political 
risks, but he ts standing by his convictions, 
He is doing battle boldly on the great issues, 
as he sees them.” 

Makè no mistake about it, Senator WILEY 
is quite a politiclan—his victories in the 
seaway fight prove it. He has done a lot 
for the Republican Party in this State, 
though some GOPites have lost sight of that 
fact. He is a tireless worker, his integrity 
is above h—and the rock throwers 
are going to have a battle on their hands, 


O’Konski Urges Plan To Bring Farmers 
Under Social Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
HON. ALVIN E. O’KONSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 15, 1954 


Mr. O'KONSKI. Mr. Speaker, I urge 
that this Congress act soon on the pend- 
ing social security bills before this body. 
In this respect, I strongly urge that 
farmers be included in this program. I 
also urge that we provide increased 
benefits for all those under the present 
law and that these increased benefits 
be also extended to farmers. š 

Here are answers to questions which 
farmers have asked about the benefits 
they will get if Congress passes the bill. 

How long must I work after the bill 
is passed before I can get a benefit? 

Under this plan, you would have to 
work at least half the time between De- 
cember 31, 1950, and the time you are 
65. You would only have to work 2 
years if you will be 65 by the end of 
1954. 

But to get the larger benefits under 
the new plan, you will have to work at 
least 2 years after December 31, 1954. 
This assumes that the bill is passed and 
goes into effect on that date. 

Say you are now 35. You would need 
to have at least 17 years—half the time 
from December 31, 1850, and the time 
you will be 65—before you could be eligi- 
ble for a benefit at 65. 

If you are now 65 and continue to 
farm, you would be eligible for a social 
security benefit after 6 calendar quar- 
ters under the new social security pro- 
gram, 

How much will the proposed social-se- 
curity program cost? 

You will pay 3 percent of your net 
income into the social security fund. 
The payment will be made at the time 
you submit your Federal income tax re- 
turn. Every person who benefits from 
the program helps pay the costs. 

Is any Government tax moncy used 
to pay part of the cost of the social se- 
curity program? 

No. The social security administra- 
tion has a reserve fund of 818.7 billion. 
This is being increased by about 81.3 bil- 
lion annually. 
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How will the social security benefit 
my family in case something happens 
to me? 

Your wife will get a lump-sum death 
payment of three times what your 
monthly benefit would be. She would 
also get a monthly check amounting to 
three-fourths of what your benefit 
would be. Plus another three-fourths 
for the first child. 

If your widow had two or more chil- 
dren she could get up to $190 per month. 
Your widow and children would start 
getting the checks soon after your death 
if you had been under the program long 
enough to qualify. 

The widow's benefits would continue 
until the youngest child is 18, then start 
again after she is 65. 

How much will my monthly benefit 
be if farmers are brought under the so- 
cial security program? 

Your monthly benefit would be based 
on your average net income. The table 
below shows the proposed schedule of 
benefits: 


Proposed new retirement benefits (jor per- 
sons retiring in future years) 


Monthly benefits of 


Average pay per month Retired 
8 worker and 
Ox over wife, both 
ov 65 or over 
$30.00 $45.00 
43. 50 61.00 
60. 00 . 00 
H.W 99. 80 
74. M 111.0 
82. 50 124.80 
90, 50 135. U 
us. 50 147. 80 
108. 50 162. 80 


Boy Scout Movement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 15, 1954 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, the 
Boy Scout movement has been one of the 
finest activities for the training of the 
youth of our land that I know. It was 
started in Great Britain about 40 years 
ago by an English Army officer named 
Robert Baden-Powell, and the training 
was designed to encourage the develop- 
ment of those heroic qualities possessed 
by every nation which has had to con- 
quer a frontier. There are now 21 mil- 
lion men and boys enrolled in the move- 
ment among the 54 nations recognized by 
the International Boy Scout Bureau. 
Last year the international enrollment 
was 5,500,000, of which 3,395,884 men 
and boys were enrolled in our country. 

Recently National Scout Executive 
Schuck wrote me: 

How well the young men of tomorrow will 
meet the challenge of the times will depend 
upon the training that they receive today in 
character development, participating citizen- 
ship, and personal fitness, 
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The Boy Scout oath originally for 
by Robert Baden-Powell is the same 
over the world. It reads as follows: 
On my honor, I will do my best— 2d 
To do my duty to God and my country; 

to obey the Scout law: 

To help other people at all times; ta 
To keep myself physically strong, men 
awake, and morally straight. 


e 
While I was aware, of course, of isis 
diabolical ingenuity of the Comm sins 
to infiltrate every organization, incl Gos 
our churches, that taught a love of to 
and duty to the state, I was shocked g 
learn from a recent article published jp 
the Christian Science Monitor that tbe 
Communists had not only infiltra tau 
Boy Scout movement of Great Briard 
but that a prominent labor leader, the 
Stansgate, offered a resolution in % 
House of Lords to block the effo pis 
Chief Scout Lord Rowallan to protect iy. 
Boy Scouts from that corroding 
ence. $ 
Mr. President, I ask unanimus conje 
to have printed in the RECORD an Lyn 
on Boy Scouts written by Peter ne? 
and published in the Christian Scie 
Monitor of a recent date. tlele 
There being no objection, the 
was 8 to be printed in the Reco! 
as follows: 
BRITISH SEE Rep Scour Ants UNMASK 
(By Peter Lyne) on 
Lonpon.—New licht has been re go 
Communist infiltration methods by 2 * ge- 
of Lords debate which has followed the, 5e 
missal of an English Boy Scout because 
was a Communist, př 
This case of 19-year-old Paul Garland pe- 
caused unusual international interest $ 
cause just now Communist infiltration grid 
red-hot topic in many of the $ 
The outcome of the Lords’ debate ye p“ 
Chief Scout Lord Rowallan reafirm aio" 
resolute and unrepentant stand maln 
allowing a militant Communist to re 
a member of the Scout movement. Laber 
A resolution had been moved by di wth? 
peer, Viscount Stansgate, claiming eat vy 
imposition of political and religious teh fle 
the Boy Scout movement Is foreign to owt 
charter and purpose and repugnant © ce. 
national tradition of Uberty of conscl® i 
At the end of the debate the motion git?” 
cizing the Boy Scout movement ws eno? 
drawn and most of the listeners and oe 
who have since read the debate resolt‘ 
clearer in their thought and more 
in their line of resolve. that 
The stroy Lord Rowallan told v 
there wns nothing new about this atte” ont. 
Soviet infiltration of the Scout move è 
It started in 1922 when the Sovict 8 
ment gave instructions for the dest? 
of youth movements from within. 
WARNING FROM HUNGARY 
In 1922 three Communist Rover Scout 
were dismissed for falling to keep ae un” 
promises of Joynity to God, King, ant (nef 
try. There were further such cases, Pig tbe 
did not arouse the intense interest Scout 
present case. Mostly the Communis 
resigned of their own accord. 4 pow” 
But during recent years, said Lor eri 
Ian, the threat had become far more un 
There had been disastrous effect# rom 
Scout movement of continental Europe ith 
attempts at tolerance and comp 
the fundamentals of Scouting. mero 
Lord Rowallan told the Lords of MY ase 
letters he had had from Europes) i 
ters, pleading with him to stand mae writs 
One of them from Hungary had qua, pau 
ten to warn how closely the story 
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Gar 
in the’, Sotresponded with what took place 
the Comm strian Scout movement before 
unist coup. 
ue chise Y Of Paul Garland as related by 
tanding Scout was that he was an out- 
de, and ce who had won the queen's 
as tik, us picked on by the Communist 
a to be influcntial. He was 
1 World Federation of Democratic 
ted sever] ally in Berlin in 1952 and vis- 
Subsequ Iron Curtain countries. 
A the 8 he was appointed a member 
Unist onal committee of the Young 
u the sout League and ultimately secretary 
Abeenteg panest Of England branch. He had 
* Scout a mself for more than a year from 
i R Ctivitiės. Suddenly he reappeared 
ding Hoog aue show called Little Red 
— + With him was a retinue of 
en and photographers. 
Lorg Ro PLANT CHARGED 
Therwige allan said he could not think 
qottate pl nan that there had been a de- 
“damental” a deliberate challenge to the 
ande chier Principles for which we stand. 
x l Garia. Scout told the Lords that Scout 
bntentices m had sent a letter to his fellow 
A Octobe, 2 the Bristol Aircraft factory 
American 22. 1952. It protested against the 
ana ed a Mee we race“ which, it said, had 
eeka to tary occupation of our country 
hu This letter Cictate our national economy. 
of etistance Spoke of the necessity to set up 
or Movement to combat the evils 
the Labor alte stooges In the right wing 
gers Furs, to counter Wall Street 
Country. and their counterpart in this 
An CHALLENGE TO DUTY 
ent bar pect on which the scout move- 
deen gq wienged communism and itself 
hallenged in this new case Is its 
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But tpo on duty to God, 
ot the debe did come to light in the course 
rite, the te dimeuit border cases. For in- 
eder ang OUt with a militant Communist 
— pot & strongly anti-Communist 
wun Z Mother. This scout goes to 
on Seekday, fague meetings with the father 
Sundays and to church with his mother 


Reeds Po boy who is seeking his way and 
n to f. Lord Rowallan said. He is al- 
ny The debate 1.22 Scout movement. 
tik Vicdeq moe a most enlightening affair, 
hay, or Many donner tunity for public expres- 
e n f Oubts and uncertainties which 
in Hand. wed by the dismissal of Paul 
War ain te Ye some of the top thinkers 
Boy, Constit., chance to voice their views on 
to” Scout moesen Communist. It gave the 
Com ters is Sig a chance to give a lead 
Unigt Ue Gestion how to handle the 
menace, 


— : 


8 
od Conservation and Watershed 
Programs 


SPEECH 


HON. CLIFFORD R. HOPE 
ty THE ~ OF KANSAS 
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Mr. Chairman, this bill comes to the 
House in its present form by the unani- 
mous vote of the members of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. It comes here 
also as the result of a message from the 
President of the United States dated July 
31 last year in which he asked the Con- 
gress to enact this legislation. 

However, the bill has a longer history 
than that bebecause it covers a subject 
upon which the Committee on Agricul- 
ture has been working for several years, 

Federal assistance in carrying out 
watershed programs is not new. It has 
been going on for several years ås I shall 
point out shortly. What has been 
needed, however, is legislation to provide 
the policies, the framework, and the 
standards under which action in the 
field of upstream soil and water conser- 
vation and flood prevention can be un- 
dertaken jointly by the Federal Govern- 
ment, the States, counties, soil conserva- 
tion or watershed districts and local 
citizens groups. 

Let me take a moment to point out 
what authority there has been in the past 
for Federal aid in watershed programs. 
The 1936 Flood Control Act as amended 
and supplemented authorized the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to plan and carry out 
watershed projects, and under the pro- 
visions of that act there were 11 such 
watershed programs set up. But, that 
is all that has ever really been accom- 
plished under that act as far as actual 
projects and construction are concerned. 
There has been a great deal more done 
in the way of surveys and reports under 
that provision, but nothing more has 
been accomplished in the way of projects. 
These 11 projects are important, but in 
the case of most of them, at the rate 
they have been going, it will be 40 or 50 
years before they will be completed. It 
is the feeling of our committee that this 
program has failed to accomplish what 
was expected of it and consequently this 
bill repeals the authority contained in 
the 1936 act, with the provision, however, 
that the 11 projects now underway shall 
not be affected in any way by the repeal. 

The other legislation I had in mind 
when I mentioned that there had been 
previous authority for watershed pro- 
grams, is contained in the amendment 
which the distinguished gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr, Avcust H. ANDRESEN] 
placed in the Department of Agriculture 
bill last year providing for the pilot-plant 
program and appropriating 85 million to 
begin construction of these projects. 
Under this provision a splendid program 
embracing 62 projects is now underway. 

But what has been needed is legisla- 
tive authority to provide for a permanent 
program whereby the Federal Govern- 
ment can cooperate with State and local 
agencies in watershed treatement. 

Near the begining of my remarks I 
stated that this question had been con- 
sidered by the House Committee on Agri- 
culture for some time past. One of its 
subcommittees headed by the distin- 
guished gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Poace] more than 3 years ago began 
holding hearings and drafting legislation 
to cover this situation. Hearings were 
held in Washington, at various points 
throughout the country, and the com- 
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mittee made a most thorough study of 
this entire matter. 

As a result of the hearings the sub- 
committee drafted a bill introduced by 
the chairman [Mr. Poace]. Hearings 
were held on that bill in Washington and 
the bill was reported by the full com- 
mittee. That was in the 82d Congress. 
However, the committee was not able to 
secure a rule for the bill, and it did not 
come up for consideration in the House 
during the 82d Congress. 

In the present Congress a similar bill 
was introduced by the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Posce) and by myself, and 
by several other Members. It was sent 
to the Department of Agriculture and 
the Bureau of the Budget for a report. 
As a result of the consideration of that 
bill by the Department of Agriculture 
and by the Bureau of the Budget, in con- 
sultation with the Army Engineers and 
the Department of the Interior, the bill 
now before us was worked out. With 
some changes of language it is the same 
bill previously worked out by the com- 
mittee and introduced by the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Poace] and myself. 
The President's message of July 31, 1953, 
to which I have previously referred, rec- 
ommended the enactment of the legisla- 
tion in exactly the form in which it is 
before us today. 

Mr. FISHER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, HOPE, I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. j 

Mr. FISHER. The gentleman a mo- 
ment ago referred to a number of proj- 
ects that have been surveyed which are 
now past the survey and planning stage 
and are actually in the process of being 
built and concluded. 

Mr. HOPE. Yes. 

Mr. FISHER. He also referred to the 
pilot plants which were authorized in the 
last appropriation bill, last year I believe; 
and I believe the distinguished gentle- 
man also referred to the appropriation 
that was made. As I recall, the appro- 
priation last year was around $7 million 
for this project. Does the gentleman 
recall the figure? 

Mr. HOPE. I think that is approxi- 
mately correct for the projects author- 
ized under the 1936 act as amended. The 
amount for the pilot plant projects was 
$5 million. 

Mr. FISHER. I am informed that this 
year there is a reduction of about $1 or 
$2 million from what it was last year. 

Mr. HOPE. I am not sure as to the 
amount that was carried in the budget 
this year. Seven million dollars, as I 
recall, is about the amount that has been 
carried in every recent year. 

Mr. FISHER. I just want to point out 
in connection with what the gentleman 
has said that down in my own district 
we have some of these projects in the 
middle Colorado watershed area, which 
is one of the 11 authorized in the 1944 
Flood Control Act, which are being held 
up, to some extent, at least, because of a 
shortage of funds. They have been fully 
approved by the Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice, but they have run into great difficulty 
and we are afraid that it will result in 
some loss, which loss could be everted if 
they could proceed expeditiously, I am 
wondering if the gentleman does not 
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agree with me that it would be very wise 
for the Appropriations Committee—as I 
know they are doing—to go very care- 
fully into the matter of considering some 
increases in the appropriation that would 
enable these projects that are actually 
set up and have already been approved to 
proceed, which would be more economi- 
cal than if they were forced to stop in 
the middie of their program. 

Mr. HOPE, If I understand the gen- 
tleman correctly, he is referring to proj- 
ects that were set up under the 1936 
Flood Control Act? 

Mr. FISHER. I have in mind one in 
particular that pertains to an authoriza- 
tion contained in that act. Of course, in 
addition to that there were the pilot 
plants or projects that were authorized, 
all of which are paid out of the same 
fund. 

Mr. HOPE. I can say to the gentle- 
man that I agree with him wholeheart- 
edly and I have appeared in previous 
years before the Subcommittee on Ap- 
propriations for the Agriculture Depart- 
ment and urged that larger amounts be 
appropriated for these projects that have 
been authorized under the 1936 act and 
upon which construction has been 
started. I appeared also before the 
committee on behalf of the pilot plant 
projects that were carried in the bill 
last year. My position all the time has 
been that we will not be able to spend 
any fund for conservation or for flood 
prevention where we will get more for 
our money than we will in projects of 
this kind. 

Mr. FISHER. Of course, everyone 
here knows the record of the gentleman 
and that he has always been devoted to 
the cause of soil conservation in all its 
forms, but I do think we have a problem 
now of financing even to the minimum 
some of the projects already set up and 
which are in operation. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, HOPE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I direct the gentleman’s 
attention to page 3, section 4, paragraph 
(1), where it is stated: 

The Secretary shall require as a condition 
to providing Federal assistance that local or- 
ganizations shall— 

(1) Furnish without cost to the Federal 
Government all easements and rights-of-way 
needed in connection with works of im- 
provement installed with Federal assistance. 


Is that common to all public works 
project bills? 

Mr. HOPE. No; it Is not. It is in 
some of them, in one way or another 
particularly in those relating to flood- 
ways and dikes along the main channels 
of the streams. In the construction of 
the larger reservoirs I do not think there 
are such requirements as that. Our 
committee put that provision in this bill 
because we want the local communities 
to bear their part of the cost and their 
responsibility for these projects. 

Mr. GROSS. Does not the gentleman 
think that would work an undue hard- 
ship, or preclude some projects in some 
cases? 

Mr. HOPE. I do not believe so. I 
know there are a large number of local 
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projects eligible to come in under this 
program where the sponsors are very 
anxious and very willing to furnish these 
easements and rights-of-way. I think 
that is one of the finest and most com- 
mendable things about this program, 
that is, the interest of the local people 
in getting together and doing their part 
in sponsoring and carrying out these 
programs. 

Mr. GROSS. I certainly agree with 
the gentleman on that point. I just 
hope it does not work a hardship on any 
area or ccmmunity in the country. 

Mr. HOPE. Ido not believe it will. I 
think there is enough interest and 
enough at stake on the part of the local 
communities that they will find a way 
to meet their share of the responsibility, 
I may say to the gentleman that there 
is no fixed amount that the local com- 
munities have to furnish as far as the 
total cost of these projects is concerned. 
In a great many cases I think rights-of- 
way and easements will be donated. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT, Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOPE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Does this program 
conflict with the program of the Army 
engineers as to flood control? 

Mr. HOPE. No; because this program 
deals with soil treatment and the very 
small dams on the small watersheds at 
the head of the tributaries. There is no 
conflict at all between the work that the 
Army engineers are doing farther down- 
stream and what will be done under this 
program up here at the head of the 
watersheds. This program carries out a 
type of activity that has long been neg- 
lected.’ For many years we have had the 
soil-conservation program which treated 
the land itself and we have had the flood- 
control measures down on the larger 
streams, but in between there has been a 
tremendous loss on these small water- 
sheds because we have not applied any 
plan or program to them whatsoever. 
This will fill in that missing link. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Does this program 
emphasize the small dams at the head- 
waters of the tributaries? 

Mr. HOPE, It consists entirely of a 
Program for small dams and soil treat- 
ment. They are all one project. 

Mr, ALBERT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentieman yield? 

Mr. HOPE, I yield to the gentleman 
from Oklahoma. 

Mr. ALBERT. During the considera- 
tion of this bill in committee the ques- 
tion of the effect of section 7 on projects 
heretofore authorized and under con- 
struction was brought up and it was said 
definitely that this would not in any way 
take away any authorization heretofore 
given to such projects as the Washita 
Valley and others. Is that correct? 

Mr. HOPE. That is absolutely correct. 
Section 7 takes care of that matter and 
states specifically that the authority of 
the Department to prosecute these proj- 
ects that have already been started shall 
not be impaired in any way by this act. 

Mr, JENKINS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOPE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 
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Mr. JENKINS. May I say that I bI} 
for years been very much in favor 3 
these projects. Although I am no ett 
close to them as is the distinguished g. 
tleman from Kansas, I have support 
him many times in his efforts to © oy 
up this big, useful program that is 
as the soil-conservation program. 

I have been very much interested, 
I think the gentleman knows of 


at 
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is in my congressional district. 
project is in a very important 
Ohio. It is just south of Columbus. eck 
is known as the Upper Hocking proj, 
This project will serve people who the? 
a fine agricultural section, and Wp 
proposed improvements, will trem’ 
dously increase the value of many vs 
dreds of acres of fine land. AsI rem’ 
ber it, this project has already been g. 
proved by the authorities and was 4 
cluded in the bill that was approv oo? | 
year. I was glad that the gentle? f 
from Kansas brought that out. oit 
ait 


understand it, the bill that we are 
to pass today does not in any waz, jt 
fringe on what we did last year: d ett 

Mr. HOPE. No; those projects tio 
all begun under the authority con 4» 
in the appropriation bill for the Deb 5 
ment of Agriculture last year. This os 
would provide for subsequent proj ae 
but it does not in any way conflict 
the provisions of the appropriation ae 

Mr. JENKINS. I know that the 
tleman knows about this Upper H 
project. 

Mr. HOPE, I am familiar with $ 1 
I know of the great interest tha 2 


gentleman has in it, and the sple 
work that he has done in secur 
approval of that project. I know ” ps 
is no Member of the House wh? or 
shown more interest or giyen p? 
thought to this type of activity than 
gentleman from Ohio. y” 
Mr. JENKINS. I thank the p 
man, but I am still very much ined 0 
in that big project, and I am £ ep 
learn from the distinguished genti in 
that so far there is no chance of A j 
fringement on that, and that than jor 
in due course come along. As I une? 
stand it, construction has already pol 
arranged for and plans are being 
to get it under way. Tn. 
Mr. HOPE., It is being started. * al 
passage of this bill will strength pen 
of these other projects which have g- 
started because it will set up a 
nent program. if ps 
Mr. JENKINS. I am sure that inter 
project in which I am especially si 
ested in our section is carried guk 
‘is planned, it will be a great Impetus jot 
a great inspiration to this conserve 
program everywhere because it is be an 
to be successful and is bound to bude. 
advantage for the people. The tout 
man from Kansas Mr. Hore! is, M the 
any flattery from me, known — on 
greatest authority in the Contec! 
many agricultural subjects and than” 
on soil conservation. Mr. Hor. I 
you for your assurance. of tre 
Mr. HOPE. Yes, that is oe plan 
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rei. GAVIN, Mr. Chairman, will the 
yeoman yield? 
HOPE. I yield. 
tay - GAVIN. As I understand it, this 
Agri all authorize the Department of 
dor. Ulture to enter into cooperative 
foun g relationships with the States, 
dete ies and local groups to do a com- 
den job on upstream watershed treat- 
— flood prevention, and at the 
ag) t time this type of authority for 
thapttative action does not exist. Is 
t right? 

tangs HOPE. The gentlemen's under- 
This ng of the matter is exactly right. 
ill sets up a new program, which 
for the cooperation of local com- 
ties and the States and the Depart- 
of Agriculture. It begins where 
of this kind ought to begin, 
t home in the local communities. 
can envisage how large a pro- 
this might become because it de- 
in the end on how much interest 
in the local communities. 
GAVIN. Then the local citizen 
take the initiative and provide the 
Tship? It is intended to strengthen 
Participation in flood prevention 

and resources improvement in 
rent ere communities, is that not 
HOPE. That is exactly right. 
< GAVIN. With reference to the 

of the costs, as I understand it, 

Will be on a fair and equitable basis 
the municipalities and the 
and the Federal Government; is 
Correct? 
+ HOPE. The bill itself does not 
any formula for the matching 
ds. It will depend upon, as the 
says, an equitable procedure 
© part that will be borne by the 
Government and the States and 
communities will be based upon 
Mditions that exist as far as any 
lar project is concerned. But the 
tee has had in mind that, overall, 
be about a 50-50 proposition, the 
Government standing 50 per- 
ot the cost and the States and local 
Unities 50 percent. 
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out H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Mr will the gentleman yield? 

lch, HOPE I yield to the distin- 

R Cod gentleman from Minnesota (Mr. 


ANDERSEN], the author of the 
dear on in the appropriation bill last 
Which made possible the pilot-plant 

Mr 


tek CARL ANDERSEN. I thank 
dor tentleman from Kansas (Mr. Hope] 
Cay) to t acknowledgment. I want to 
net 
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the attention of the House the 
Meara it was due largely to the ap- 
tag ur of the gentleman from Kan- 
on - Horr) before our Subcommittee 
Drinn Ticultura] Appropriations last 
tto beittat this great program came 
tag Ir The gentleman from Kan- 
deer aur. Hore] took the time to come 
ae explain to the Subcommittee on 
tural Appropriations what he 
Mind, and I was personally glad 
What I could to help secure the 
on with which the program has 
* need. Thousands of farmers and 
êng aj onle in my district in Minnesota 
through the Nation are grateful 
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to Mr. Horx for his help in bringing a 
real plan of watershed protection and 
fiood control into actual operation. Mr, 
Wairrten and the gentleman from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Horan], and the other gen- 
tlemen on our subcommittee joined 
wholeheartedly with me in bringing out 
of our committee the first $5 million for 
this particular work. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Kansas has expired. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN, The House 
passed that particular appropriation. It 
was turned down by the other body. It 
was then due to the efforts of those on 
our Subcommittee on Appropriations 
for Agriculture in conference that it was 
written into the appropriation bill for 
Agriculture in fiscal 1954. Scarcely any 
interest was manifested in the other body 
but they have now come to the realiza- 
tion of how important this program is. 

I want to reiterate that it was largely 
due to the appearance of the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. Hope] before our 
subcommittee on that particular day in 
the spring of 1953 that brought into 
actuality this hoped for program which 
Mr. WHITTEN, Mr. Poacz, and I, and 
others had had for several years, of try- 
ing to do something more than the Army 
engineers have been able to do. Their 
projects have been so necessarily slow 
because of their size that we felt it was 
absolutely necessary for the Congress to 
put into being a program to initiate small 
watershed protection projects through- 
out America to do this great job if we 
were going to preserve our soil. Mr. 
Chairman, it is a matter of pride to me 
personally that the Soil Conservation 
Service has seen fit unofficially to call 
this program in several States by the 
designation of the Andersen-Hope wa- 
tershed protection program. It is my 
sincere belief that this program will, 
in the words of the New York Times, 
“go down into history as one of the last- 
ing and most beneficial legislative ac- 
tions of the past decade.” To me it is 
the culmination of much hard work and 
it has been made possible only through 
the splendid cooperation of Mr. Hope 
and his committee. 

Mr. Hore. I wish to add just this word. 
I happen to know how diligently Mr. 
ANDERSEN and the Subcommittee on Ap- 
priations for Agriculture worked on this 
matter last year. They had a lot of op- 
position, much more than is generally 
known. They did a grand job, not only 
in accepting this proposal in the first 
place and incorporating it into the bill, 
but in seeing that it was reinstated in the 
bill in conference after it had been 
striken out by another legislative body. 
The people of this country who are in- 
terested in soil conservation, appreciate 
the splendid work that the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. H. Cart ANDERSEN] 
did on that matter. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOPE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, 

Mr. FULTON. On line 3, on the first 
page of the bill, it says, “That erosion, 
floodwater, and sediment damages in 
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the watersheds of the rivers and streams 
of the United States.” 

In the eastern part of the United 
States, of course pollution is one of the 
main causes of trouble, as well as floods. 
Could there be read into the word 
“sediment” the pollution problems that 
affect us on the upper reaches of many 
of our streams in Pennsylyania, so that 
we can cooperate on erosion problems 
and flood control and sediment problems 
within the stream, including pollution? 

Mr. HOPE. I realize the problem the 
gentleman is discussing, It is a great 
problem, but this bill does not attempt 
to go into that problem. It is one that 
deals primarily with soil, and small wa- 
tersheds near the headwaters of the 
streams, and does not cover as wide a 
scope as the gentleman is suggesting. 
But, of course, to the extent that this 
does prevent floods further down on the 
streams, to the extent that it holds water 
back near the place where it falls, it 
might in some cases contribute to the 
prevention of pollution as well as floods. 

Mr. FULTON. So that pollution is 
not automatically left out, and can be 
one of the things which the local people 
have as a factor in their program. 

Mr. HOPE. I see no reason why that 
could not be considered. 

Mr. FULTON. Thank you for enlarg- 
ing it to that extent. 

The other thing is this: In areas that 
may be termed suburban areas—the 
town of Carnegie, for instance, is a sub- 
urb of Pittsburgh, and Chartiers Creek 
runs through it. In that particular 
stream there is quite a lot of sediment 
that accumulates and holds up the water 
as well as clogs the stream. Above, there 
are agricultural lands which are affected. 

Would this particular kind of program 
be broad enough to take in suburban 
areas, where they are along streams, and 
where there are agricultural lands be- 
hind that would be helped? 

Mr. HOPE. I would think that would 
be a situation where the local people 
could get together and agree on a pro- 
gram that would fit in perfectly with 
this legislation at least to the extent that 
the Secretary of Agriculture is author- 
ized to go under the general legislation 
on soil and water conservation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Kansas has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOPE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. I would 
merely like to state that in discussing 
this with various groups interested in 
conservation they are not only enthusi- 
astic about it but they have one question, 
namely: Whether there is the technical 
assistance and skilled people, actual peo- 
ple within the Department now to carry 
out this prorram, or whether this will 
call for additional personnel within the 
Department. 

Mr. HOPE. As of the present time 
and within the scope of any program 
that we can foresee for the immediate 
future, the Department has ample skilled 
personnel to take care of the program. 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. The gen- 
tleman feeis that the personnel at the 
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local level is of sufficient technical skill 
likewise to take care of the program? 

Mr. HOPE. Yes, I do and I might 
point out that in connection with the 
reorganization of the Soil Conservation 
Service special attention is being given 
to the watershed program. 

Mr. OLIVER. P. BOLTON. I thank 
the gentleman and certainly want to 
congratulate him. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOPE. I yield. 

Mr. GAVIN. In answer to the inquiry 
of the gentleman from Ohio I may say 
that I was advised that plans and in- 
vestigations on each project to deter- 
mine the scope—preparation of plans for 
works of improvement and to determine 
the economic feasibility are to be made 
in advance of the Department of Agri- 
culture entering into a, cooperative 
agreement with the sponsoring local 
group; so they would have to devel®p it, 
prepare it, and then be in a position to 
present it and to make justification of it 
paee Agriculture comes into the pic- 
ure. 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. 
the gentleman. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr, Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOPE. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Alabama [Mr, 
JONES]. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. I would like 
to direct an inquiry regarding section 7 
of the bill. I presume that provision 
amends section 1 of the Flood Control 
Act of 1936 which was later amended by 
the act of 1944 to include drainage. 
I would like to have an expression from 
the chairman as to whether he is of the 
opinion that flood prevention in this bill 
will give authority to the Department of 
Agriculture to carry out the drainage 
problem under the designation of flood 
prevention work. 

Mr. HOPE. I can say to the gentle- 
man that I am sure it does not give the 
Department any authority which it dces 
not already have to deal with drainage 
matters. I am not sure what power it 
has under its general authority to deal 
with soil and water conservation. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. I was hop- 
ing that it would give that authority, 
and I hope that the committee if the 
Department of Agriculture does not seek 
the authority to carry out drainage 
projects that it be included in the bill 
because that is an integral and essential 
part of flood prevention work. 

Mr. HOPE. I would not want to say 
that where drainage was an incidental 
part of the project that it might not be 
included. I think it would have to be 
an incidental feature to a situation 
which involved flood control unless the 
Department of Agriculture already has 
some authority to deal with the subject. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. The report 
of the Corps of Engineers presently being 
transmitted to the Committee on Public 
Works states under the act of 1944 that 
the flood-control work will be carried 
out by the Corps of Engineers. The sub- 
sequent or drainage work is being de- 
ferred to the Department of Agriculture. 
It would seem to me that to carry out 
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these work projects in an orderly fashion, 
the authority for a given watershed 
should be under the jurisdiction of the 
Department of Agriculture; otherwise we 
disturb the functions of the departments 
and we find difficulty. I would like to 
see that authority conferred on the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOPE. I yield to the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 5 

Mr. COOLEY. I would like to ask the 
chairman of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture if I did not understand him to say 
that the biil did not contemplate deal- 
ing with purely drainage projects but 
that if in dealing with flood-prevention 
projects drainage became a vital part 


of that plan, this authority would be 


given under the bill to the Secretary to 
make an agreement which would involve 
some degree of drainage if that drain- 
age was essential to the development of 
the flood-prevention project. 

Mr. HOPE. I think if drainage was 
perhaps an incidental matter that was 
tied in closely with flood prevention and 
the land treatment phase of the activity 
that the measure probably would include 
that authority, However, I do not want 
to give the impression that was contem- 
plated by the committee as a part of 
the program because I do not think we 
considered that phase of the matter in 
connection with this legislation except 
as incidental. Certainly there is noth- 
ing in this bill which would take away 
any authority which the Department of 
Agriculture may now have to deal with 
drainage problems. 

Mr. COOLEY. I agree with the gen- 
tleman in what he said, but I do not want 
the impression left in the Record here 
or with the Members of the House that 
if in the development of a proper flood- 
prevention project it is necessary to do 
certain things that the Secretary would 
be prohibited from doing them because 
merely there was some drainage in- 
volved. 

Mr. HOPE. I intended in my state- 
ment to the gentleman from Alabama 
to make that clear. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. I believe that 
is the interpretation that should be 
placed on the bill and I was hopeful of 
getting an expression from the chairman 
where any future doubts would be re- 
solved in favor of a drainage program in 
connection with a flood-control program, 
because it places too great a burden, 
otherwise, on the local people to get the 
Federal funds necessary to go ahead. 

Mr. HOPE. I thank the gentleman 
very much for his comments and sug- 
gestions. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not desire to take 
the further time of the Committee at 
this time, but I am submitting as a part 
of my remarks the following information 
on this bill in question-and-answer form, 
as follows: 

Question. Is soil conservation the real ob- 
jective of H. R. 6788 and S. 2549? 

Answer. The modern concept of soll con- 
servation includes many things other than 
soll-erosion control. It includes all measures 
needed to provide effective use, without de- 
terloration, of soll and water rewurces for 


eficient productive agriculture. It involves 


tection of land and crops against d 
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maintenance of soil fertility, disposal ot 
cess water by drainage, making water pe 
able, when needed, by irrigation, and ot 


from flooding and siltation. Prevention. 
the frequent flooding of small tributary tit 
leys, which often contain the most f 
agricultural land available to farmer ss 
ranchers, is a most important soll-contr tam. 
tion objective. By protecting these bot 


lands from frequent flooding and inerea 4 


their potential for production, many 
sands of acres of wornout or severely ere 
upland can be retired from intensive, of 
without disrupting the economic palan 
farm and ranch units. Only throug? per. 
positive flood prevention can the real ou 
tive of soll conservation be achieved in u g 
small watersheds. National legislation i oy 
now adequate to provide the kind of 8° ye 
ance needed by local organizations ee 
complish their full soul-conservation u 
tive in an integrated manner on the Na 


small watersheds. yh 
Question. Would the proposed legigon 
ge 


establish a big new engineering organisa 4 


Answer. There already exists in thé, 
Conservation Service of the Depart! 

Agriculture a highly competent staff of unt 
eral hundred engineers who are 


ar pier ! 
farmers and ranchers with engineering Ia 


lems. They work in collaboration 1 
agronomists, foresters, soil scientists, h peo 
ogists, geologists, biologists, range # cio 
ists, and many other kinds of techn! gol 
to accomplish the presently author ne 
conservation job. The Forest Servic® p” 
engineering organization for similar W" 

national forests. The proposed le pe 
merely extends the, area over which this, “in 
partment would be authorized to assist p 
the solution of agricultural problems, „ypt 
cluding agricultural flood prevention. gut 
engineering knowledge needed to vn y 
the purposes of the proposed legislati ink 
of the type required for programs, now 

carried out cooperatively with local P' gact 
by the Department of Agriculture. In 


Federal ‘agency now equipped to su 

carry out, in close cooperation with 
people, flood-prevention improvement es” 
currently with other soll-conservati 
ures in agricultural watersheds, tlon 

Question. Would the proposed togia npe 
duplicate existing authority for w® 
protection? 

Answer. The proposed anime pn 
provide for a wholly new type of id 
intimately related to the traditional 17 6 
ance rendered to local people and th® cu, 
ganizations by the Department of rie! 
ture. It is completely different in w p% 
from the Federal public works type Fred eh 
ect which Is carried out by other F? rë 
agencies, largely at Federal expense, p“ 
authorization by the Congress. Und pot 
proposed legislation, local organizations # 
apply for assistance before the pros ar DA 
Initiated in any watershed, must POY, of 
equitable share of the cost of any wor ot 
improvement involving Federal assis’, of 
must contribute all necessary easemet oo 
rights-of-way, and must assume cee 
bility for all operation and malnten . 

Question. Could upstream water! 
tarding structures and downstream 
voirs become competitive? F 

Answer. This is a situation that coul ppf 
but, in fact, seldom will because bee 
Physical limitations in most waters 9 
Upstream waterflow-retarding struct Abet 
justified by benefits above the 5! 
most major downstream reservoirs 
planned. Should a situation 
arise, the proposed legislation provid a0 
section 6 for the ary investigatii 
surveys to achieve coordination. egisti 

Question. Would the proposed 1! or lun 
lead to unbalanced storage systems f 
watersheds? 


the Department of Agriculture is the a | 
cou 


Answer, The proposed legislation Is de- 
tueg primarily to meet small watershed 
eder when assistance is requested by 
Organizations. Generally, the small 
eg Tehed program will not materially affect 
Ying sign or location of downstream reser- 
The principal benefits of the small 
i deer hed program will be within the con- 
br Of the watershed itself with diminish- 
eects downstream. On the other hand, 
eam reservoirs controlling larger 
of more than 250,000 acres will not 
i duct the economic feasibility of the small 
\ yietshed program. Through this new 
| ko ershed legislation, upstream agricultural 
b for the first time can look forward 
| den sistance in achieving suficient protec- 
k, tó permit economic utilization of their 
| Gxt Resources, without waste and without 
i lage Ying downstream interests of the pro- 
Nauen deemed desirable from the stand- 
| of the national interest. 
| yuestion. Would the proposed legislation 
| the national fiood-control program? 
— Since 1936 Congress has recog- 
in the flood control acta a twofold 
ke ibility: (1) Measures on watersheds 
Sund and waterflow retardation and soil- 
terg prevention; and (2) improvements of 
and other waterways for flood control 
Allied purposes. The flood control acts 
dot distinguish between agricultural and 
we deering works, but only between meas- 
| hyo On watersheds and improvements of 
— and other waterways. Certainly it is 
hede d by all that measures on water- 
Reg include engineering as well as vege- 
Song, measures. Unfortunately, specific re- 
h (8ibilities are not adqeuately delineated 
the food control acts. As a result, the 


ed 
— has been delayed. New legislation 
Ve tential to define the responsibilities of 
ta Department of Agriculture in the water- 
u field and thereby permit coordination 
on the basis of understandable 
ut Spelled out by the Congress, Agri- 
tural interests on upstream watersheds 
— to be served by an agricultural 
equipped and staffed to meet their 
The ar needs in a cooperative program. 
Ying record shows that up to the present 
Luge te Corps of Engineers has built or has 
tnp, Construction a total of 165 flood- 
Mio! and multiple-purpose reservoirs 
Sprott have a total storage capacity of 
8 158 million acre-feet. The 
€ size of these reservoirs is therefore 
4 tely 958,000 acre-feet. The Corps 
tyZOgineers has built a total of 10 dams 


Corap Pound less than 7.000 acre-feet of 
„and these 10 special-purpose dams 
wut n Just three ten-thousandths of 1 per- 
Cont the total storage provided by the 
tooa of Engineers in all its reservoirs for 

control and other purposes. 
torn, the other hand, the Department of 
‘on, ture bas completed or has under 
leq FUction in the 11 watersheds author- 
Stour flood-prevention programs in 1944, 
nta Of 204 waterflow-retarding structures 
Uztaming a total storage of approximately 
trae acre-feet, or am average storage per 
Renee of 556 acre-feet. Only two of these 
“ther Ures exceed 5,000 acre-feet in size. In 
Voir, Words, the average capacity of reser- 
ha, built by the Corps of Engineers to date 
Mateneen 1,724 times that of the average 

OW-retardation dams bullt by the 

Ques ent of Agriculture. 
de uon. Would the proposed legislation 
Aue the private engineering field? 

De er. There would be no difference in 
ue tition with private engineering organi- 
Yorks than now exists in connection with 

t ot improvement installed under au- 
Pettey Of the flood-control acts. The De- 
Moga ot of Agriculture in its cooperative 
"egy With local people has consistently 
the aged the use of local private engineer- 
‘hi, “Nites when such services are obtain- 
Policy, There would be no change in this 
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This is a new program. Local groups will 
require their own engineers in addition to 
the Federal technicians. It will clearly mean 
more, not less, work for private engineers. 

Question. Would the proposed legislation 
short circult Congress? 

Answer. The proposed legislation provides 
that plans, accompanied by the views and 
recommendations of the interested Federal 
agencies, will be transmitted to the Congress 
through the President before installation of 
the program is commenced. The Congress 
would exert the same control over the pro- 
gram as it does over other national programs 
of the Department of Agriculture. Very im- 
portant safeguards are the requirements that 
local organizations apply for assistance be- 
fore the program is initiated in any water- 
shed, share the cost of any works of im- 
provement involving Federal assistance, con- 
tribute all easements and rights-of-way, and 
assume responsibility for operation and 
maintenance. In addition, the Congress is 
kept fully informed during the appropria- 
tion process of the progress being made in 
the installation of works of improvement. 
These requirements appear to be at least 
equal to any that are in effect for other pro- 
grams administered by the Department of 
Agriculture or of public-works programs ad- 
ministered by other departments. 

Question, Would the proposed legislation 
preclude the Public Works Committees from 
assuming jurisdiction over an engineering 
prograni? i 

Answer, The program contemplated by the 
proposed legislation is logically one of pri- 
mary interest to the Agriculture Committees 
since it is designed to aid the agricultural 
interests of the Nation in conserving their 
basic agricultural land and water resources, 
and protecting the crops and improvements 
made possible by their use. It is an agricul- 
tural program and not a public-works pro- 
gram. At every step the watershed program 
will be dependent upon the wishes and de- 
sires of local interests who will plan with 
the cooperation of Federal technical special- 
ists the program they desire, and will decide 
upon the type of assistance that would bene- 
fit them most and at the same time justify 
Federal expenditures. 

Question, Would the proposed legislation 
promote a piecemal approach? 

Answer. The Nation is already many years 
behind in the field of resource development, 
utilization, and conservation in the up- 
stream tributaries as a result of the concen- 
tration of effort on the solution of down- 
stream problems, The preponderance of 
Federal expenditures on downstream works 
of improvement provides concrete evidence 
of the lack of balance between upstream and 
downstream work. The proposed legislation 
would provide a means for achieving better 
balance and would provide for coordination 
of basic programs where there is positive evi- 
dence that such coordination is required. 
In most instances the downstream works 
would not be affected or need to be altered 
because of the protection afforded the 
upetream agricultural interests. 

The facts are that there has been an ex- 
tremely piecemeal approach to the develop- 
ment of our river-basin resources for flood 
prevention, flood control, and related pur- 
poses. By way of comparison, in round 
figures, the food-control improvements com- 
pleted and placed in operation by the Corps 
of Engineers to date have cost $1 billion, 
The projects which were in the construction 
stage in 1953 were estimated to cost 63.4 bil- 
Uon; additional projects in the planning 
stage were estimated to cost $3.2 billion; and 
other flood- control projects authorized, but 
on which no work had been accomplished, 
were estimated to cost $2.5 billion. In other 
words, the total fiood-control program on the 
major rivers of the Nation to date, including 
projects completed, under construction, be- 
ing planned, or authorized represents a total 
cost of $9.2 billion. The Chief of Engineers, 
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United States Army, has testified that the 
total non-Pederal contribution to the na- 
tional flood-control program has been less 
than 8 percent. 

“By way of contrast, the total funds made 
avilable for upstream flood-prevention im- 
provements in 11 watersheds through this 
fiscal year have been approximately $41 mil- 
lion. To this should be added the $5 million 
appropriated by the last Congress to start 
work on a program involving $29 million of 
Federal funds in 65 pilot watersheds of the 
type that would be eligible for assistance 
under H. R. 6788. Therefore, we believe 
there is every reason for contention that 
passage of H. R. 6788 is needed to correct 
the piecemeal approach that has heretofore 
existed and thereby to provide a better bal- 
ance between the control of runoff, water- 
flow, and sediment from the upper watershed 
areas and major flood-control improvements 
on the lower rivers, 

Question. Would the proposed legislation 
Open the way for “basin accounts”? 

Answer. The Department of Agriculture 
does not utilize on-site benefits expected to 
accrue from the application of soli-conserva- 
tion practices to cover the cost of waterflow- 
retarding structures that cannot be justified 
by the benefits they alone produce. Separa- 
ble elements of watershed programs are Justi- 
fied separately on the basis of benefits 
attributable to them. 

Question. What would be the magnitude 
of the program under the proposed legis- 
lation? 

Answer. The magnitude of the program 
that might be carried out under the pro- 
posed legislation is dependent upon annual 
appropriations, and the ability and desire of 
local interests to contribute materially to it. 
The ultimate magnitude of any program for 
the entire Nation is impossible of predic- 
tion at any point in time. The proposed 
watershed program is readily susceptible to 
expansion and contraction in line with na- 
tional economic needs. 

Question» Under the proposed legislation, 
would competent local organizations be re- 
quired to assume responsibility for opera- 
tion and maintenance? 

Answer, Before any Federal assistance 
could be provided for installation of works 
of improvement under the proposed legis- 
lation, the Secretary of Agriculture would 
be required to obtain assurances from in- 
terested local organizations that satisfactory 
arrangements had been made to defray all 
costs of operating and maintaining such 
works of improvement. Thus, no Federal 
expenditures would be made for the instal- 


lation of works of improvement until inter- 


tested local organizations had furnished evi- 
dence that they were competent to meet 
their responsibilities for operation and 
maintenance. 

Question. Would there be a policy on cost 
sharing under the proposed legislation? 

Answer. The proposed legislation would re- 
quire a greater degree of cost sharing by 
local organizations than is generally required 
under the Flood Control Acts. The proposed 
legislation requires, as a minimum, that local 
organizations provide all necessary casements 
and rights-of-way, and assume responsibility 
for defraying all costs of operation and 
maintenance. It also requires that local or- 
ganizations bear an equitable share of the 
cost of Installing works of improvement. In 
the pilot plant program, contributions from 
local interests will exceed 50 percent of the 
overall cost. 

Question. Should enactment of the pro- 
posed legislation await results of demonstra- 
tion? 

A. The benefits from the type of work con- 
templated under the proposed legislation 
have been demonstrated piecemeal for 20 
years, both by elaborate research and by 
practical application on the land. The re- 
sults have convinced the farmers of the 
Nation and many others that this is the best 
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possible approach to soil and water con- 
servation and watershed protection, includ-+ 
ing flood prevention. The pilot plant or 
demonstration program was not desi 

delay the enactment of the needed pe. 
nent legislation for watershed protection. 
The agricultural interests of the Nation 
should not be further delayed in solving 
their watershed problems which have thus 
far been given so little consideration by the 
Federal Government in river basin develop- 
ment. 


Democracy and the American Way of Life 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWIN C. JOHNSON 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 15, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
a letter from the city of Boulder, Colo., 
signed by about 300 of its citizens. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Bovuunper, Coro, March 10, 1954. 
President Dwicur D. EISENHOWER, 
The White House, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. PRESIDENT: We, the undersigned 
citizens of Boulder, Colo., being deeply con- 
cerned with the preservation of the principles 
of democracy and the American way of life, 
wish to commend highly your recent state- 
ments to the press which, by implication, 
censure the methods employed by Senator 
Josren R. McCartnry, of Wisconsin. 

We, Republicans, Democrats, and Inde- 
pendents, are alarmed by the methods of 
Senator McCartiry, which, in our opinion, 
constitute an attack on the Presidency, the 
military, and the essential freedoms of the 
people. 


We are as much opposed to communism 


as is Senator McCanruy. And we believe 


that the following acts of the Senator are 


undermining the ideals and traditions of 
American constitutional government: 

1, Challenging the leadership of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, both as head of 
the executive branch of our Government and 
as Commander in Chief of our Armed Forces; 

2. Undermining the morale of our Armed 
Forces by attacking the Secretary of the 
Army and his military staff, and by so doing 
arousing the indignation of every person 
who wears or has worn the uniform of our 
country; 

3. Embarrassing and hampering the State 
Department in its efforts to carry out our 
foreign policy; 


4. Damaging public confidence In our Gov-- 


ernment, weakening faith in our demo- 
cratic process, and creating everywhere an 
unwholesome atmosphere of fear and sus- 
picion. 

We, as Americans, irrespective of party, 
believe that a positive stand will continue 
to be desperately needed. We believe that 
there can be no compromise with the funda- 
mental ideals of American democracy. We 
belleve that this is the time, Mr. President, 
to eliminate the tactics of Senator MCCARTHY, 
and we pledge our full support to your 
efforts to do so, 

Respectfully, 

Becky Alexander, Gordon Alexander, 
Marion Alexander, Aldith S. Allen, Basil F. 
Allen, Jeremiah M. Allen, William G. Arnold, 
Leo V. Aspluwail, Robert G. Athearn, Claire 
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Athearn, William S. Avery, Berta A. Bailey, 
William N. Batley, Warren S. Bainbridge, 
E. L. Ball, Catharine Barrett, Michael T. Bar- 
rett, Albert A. Bartlett, J. Perry Bartlett, 
Vincent W. Beach, W. M. Bean, Donald R. 
Beeson, Doris Ruth Benson, K. G. Berggren, 
Ben Bernzen, Hulah 8. Bernzen, John J. 
Bernzen,. Laura J. Biggs, W. Allen Biggs, 
Katharine P. Bogert, Albert Bowen, Mrs. Al- 
bert Bowen, M. D. Bradfield, H. R: Brannon, 
Sarah G; Brannon, Mrs, R. R. Brewster, C. A. 
Briggs, Olivia Cole Briggs, Sidney H. Buck- 
ham, Alice M. Buckingham, Charles E. Buck- 
ingham, Natt B. Burbank, I. A. Butler. W. M. 
Campbell, Myrtle M. Campbell, Dorothy K. 
Chambers, R. Fred Chambers, George M. 
Clark, Homer H. Clark, Jr., Berton Coffin, 
Chana M. Cole, Fannie B. Cole, Gordon Cole, 
Dorothy S. Cooper, William S. Cooper, George 
F. Cornish, James D. Corriell. Francis S. Coyle, 
Della C. Crockett, Earl C. Crockett, Bly E. 
Curtis, L. D. Dally, Lois W. Daily, Mary H. 
DeLapp, Ruth Densmore, Richard S. Derry- 
berry, Aimee J. DeSouchet, William O. De- 
Souchet, Carol J. Dickson, C. V. Dorreil, 
Frances E. Dorrell, Esther Douglass, James 
E. Dugan, Katherine E. Dugan, Franklin P. 
Durham, Elizabeth P. Duncan, W. F. Dyde, 
Helen K. Eagle, William S. Eagle, O. R. Easley, 
John W. Egan, John M. Evans, Marilyn O. 
Evans, Ralph D. Evans, George R. Fairlamb, 
Marie Fairlamb, Livingston P. Ferris, Helen 
W. Fischer, Jessie K. Fitzpatrick, Glen E. 
Fleming, William D. Fleming, John W. Fogg, 
Dick Frager, E. R. Frager, Walter B. Franklin, 
Mary Ellen Franklin, Paul Friggens, Ben S. 
Galland, William G. Gamblill, Bess L. Gam- 
bill, Colleen K. Garnsey, Morris E. Garnsey, 
Chester A. Garrison, Louise Garrison. 


Eleanor McCormick Gauger. J. R. Gilbert, 
Colin B. Goodykoontz, Susan B. Goodykoontz, 
David Gottlieb, Pearl R. Gottlieb, William 
A. Grelle, C. L. Hahn, Helen M. Harper, Al- 
ton Hatch, W. L. Hauptli, Doris Webster 
Havice, Frank Havice, Gilbert Hayden, Frank 


S. Henderson, Floyd S. Hershberger, H. C. 


Hickman, S. M. Hill, Margaret S. Hill, Rose 
Vann Hilty, Robert I. Hislop, D. R. Hobbs, 
David H. Holmes, LaVergne E. Holmes, John 
N. Hough, Eleanor Sloan Hough, Clifford 
Houston, Wayne L. Hubbell, G. W. Hueftle, 
Mrs. G. W. Huertle, James M. Hunter, David 
G. Hutchison, Mary H. Hylan, John C. Irvin, 
Sylvia Irvin, Mrs. Oscar B. Jacobson, W. Burl 
James, Vern D. Jenks, Harold Jensen, Fred 
L. Jessop, Rudolph Johnson, Alfred H. Jones, 
J. R. Jones, A. Kahn, Marcella Kahn, Leslie 
B. Kelso, Mrs, Leslle B. Kelso, Mrs. Anna 
Kennedy, Harold V. Kettering, Edward C. 
King, W. C. Kinsley, Carl H. Knoettge, Re- 
becca V. Knoettge, Glenn 8, Kropf, Steward 
Kropf, Vera 8. Kropf, B. E. Lauer, Opal L, 
Lauer, A. E. Lawrence, Marjorie S. Lawrence, 
Dorothy Lewis, Leslie Lewis, Mrs. Walter 
B. Lovelace, Wally Lovelace, Charles E. Ly- 
man, Ruth H. Mangan, Johanna Marr, John 
W. Marr. C. W. Martin, Gretchen Martin, Mary 
H. Maslin, T. Paul Maslin, Jr.. Robert J. 
Mathes, Esther G. McGuire, Dayton D. Mc- 
Kean, Margaret E. McKean, Roma K. Me- 
Nickle, Albert R. Menard, Jr., Donald F. Menk, 
Bernard R. Miles, Dorothy E. Miller, Lu P. 
Monroe,, Gladys N. Moore, V. J. Moore, David 
Morgan, W. F. Morris, Janet W. Morris, Don- 
ald J. Myers, Fred Neher, Frances R. Neher, 
Arlene M. Neill, O. D. Neill. Walter K. Nelson, 
Les Newkirk, Charles H. Norris, Reuben L, 
Olson, Thos. C. Owens, A. A. Paddock, W. L. 
Paddock, Douglas H. Parker, Angela Collins 
Parks, Mildred R. Parr, Mrs. M. K. Payne, 
Elizabeth R. Peirce. 

Ken Penfold, Henry Pettit, Madelyn M. 
Pettit, Joe H. Piper, C. L. Pitney, Christy T. 
Plank, Harlow G. Platts, Harvey Platts, II. 
Reginald Platts, Lois Platts, Helen S. Pryor, 
John W. Pryor, S. C. Pullen, John E. Pulver, 
Frank W. Reed, F. O. Repplier, Margaret L, 
Reppller, John M. Richardson, Leo C. Rieth- 
mayer, Millard L. Riley, Frank H. Roberts, 
Grace Robbins, Leslie F. Robbins, Richardson 
Rome, Mrs. Richardson Rome, Vearl L. Root, 
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Willard N. Rosine, Margaret Sandritter, 2° 


Saunders, Elizabeth W. Saunders, C. E. 
Eleanor Schertz, Helen Schlytern, C. E. 
gins, Lols D. Scoggins, Austin W. Scot aller, 
Rex H. Scott, Don W. Sears, Russel 85 
Anna O. Shepard, Mary Jo Shepard ie. 
Simon, Ludwig Siqueland, C, Flint Helen 
Gladys Smith, Kenneth Flint Smith. gran- 
S. Sowers, Sherman M. Stanage, Tom å 
ford, T. E. Stepp, Marjorie M. Stone, ae H. 
C. Stromberg, Edith T. Stromberg, Talbot. 
Swenson, Peggy Tague, Addison Por- 
Marie H. Talbott, Margaret V. Taylor. ps0% 
othy Jay Thompson, Harold A. Tnoml po 
Mrs. Charles A. True, Leonard G. TUUT: Van 
B. Valentine, J. W. Valentine, Mabe G. 
Duzee, Horace B. Van Valkenburgh, vi . 
Van Valkenburgh, Katherine Wagoner. qon” 
est E. Wahistrom, A. Gayle Waldrop: e 
dolen D, Waldrop, Godrich Walton. arner · 
T. Ware, Helen Ware, Elizabeth R. U ugh 
Lawrence A. Warner, Richard C. W 
Thomas D. Waugh, Selma R. Weber, Mulan 
A. Weber, E. E. Welbel, Gladys Welbel, urin 
A. White, Marvin L. White, Robert N. nia 
son, Charies E. Williams, Everett WII ur 
George C. Willlams, Mary C. williams wi- 
G. Williams, Olwen Williams, Raymon 
liams, Sigridur Williams, Eugene H. Vers 
Helen Wingfield, Lindsey R. Wingfield: „ N. 
M. Winston, John F. Wood, Jose Mar- 
Wood, P. G. Worcester, James J. Lentzer w. 
garet M. Yeager, G. W. Zinke, Mrs. 
Zinke. 


Congress Shirking 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA yes 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA 


Wednesday, March 3, 1954 


Mr. MILLER of Californie | re- 
Speaker, I am including with t ap- 
marks a series of editorials ramlin 
peared in the San Francisco BX, sum 
urging an annual appropriation 0 with * 
of money sufficient to go forward n pro- 
progressive highway constructio 
gram. and the 

The San Francisco Examiner * pee” 
other Hearst newspapers have 10 s 
in the forefront of the fight to °° om- 
system of highways in this county g out 
mensurate with their importanc® 
social and economic needs. editori 

May I urge you to read the 
made part of this RECORD: 7 

CONGRESS SHIRKING an 

In previous editorials the examin’, ouf 
the other Hearst newspapers have 8 iy pow 
objections to the Federal highway tee 0” 
being studied by the House Sube 


The bill has administration supr eowini 


We would like to convey the 
information to those who still reg 
as adequate or generous: Altun, 
All Federal, State, and local exPenual th. 


for roads during 1953 do not even > 
total spent in 1938. 

Using the 1941 A ns a base, and are te 
ing 1938 and 1953 dollars to it, ber? 
figures: 3 900,000" 

Total expenditure in 1938, $2.63 000.000, 

Total expenditure in 1953, 7277000 ut 

Actually, in 1953 the sum of 287 h 
was spent by all units of Gover” 
Mh got only $2,570,000,000 worth a 

rms of a 1941 dollar. 

What has happened to our nigh wer moto 

In 1938 there were about 30 m 
vehicles on our streets and roads-. 


1955 


In 

Bow oo, there were about 55 million. 
lion ven ini ongress expect to solve a 55 mil- 
Money af | COngestion problem by spending 

the rate we did in 1938? 
J. the problem is never going to 
te sort of thinking that re- 
It mt Federal bill adequate. 
the — inadequate, and looks worse 
We look at it. 


Nor Yer EnovucH# 
highway meta! inadequacy of the Federal 
trom ce bills receiving serious attention 
t con, onal road committees is of 
Cause of rde to everyone interested in the 
Tt u of tter roads for America. 
pern similar concern to the Hearst 
Tor adequat, Which have fought for 16 months 
and Statt te highway funds at both Federal 
te levels. 

ident Eisenhower in his state of 
Eress recommended to the 
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Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, D. C., March 15, 1954. 
Hon. CHARLES 8. GUBSER, 
Member of Congress, 
House of Representatives. 

Dran CARL: Thank you for calling my 
attention to the editorial in the Sacramento 
Bee, entitled “Phony Postal Raise,” which 
appeared in the March 9 CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

It's a curious thing, isn't it, that editorials 
which decry the low rate of pay for letter 
carriers invariably fail to mention that these 
“starvation wages” average $4,076 a year. (I 
find it equally interesting that editorials 
attacking postal-rate increases invariably fail 
to mention that the taxpayer is losing $240 
million a year on low-postage rates for maga- 
zines and newspapers. These are coinci- 
dences that make juornalism such a fasci- 
nating business.) 

I know, by personal experience, that the 
average citizen does not know that his letter- 
carrier gets $4,076 a year. I think you will 
find, if you ask the man on the street, that 
the average guess at the postman’s annual 
salary would be about $1,000 less than the 
actuality. = 

The Sacramento Bee in calling Postmaster 
General Summerfield’s pay-increase plan 
“phony” is endorsing across-the-board in- 
creases which would only give added impetus 
to a chaotic trend in the postal establish- 
ment which has seen incentive almost de- 
molished among postal employees through a 
flattening out of the pay structure. For in- 
stance, under the present schedule, such 
widely disparate jobs, insofar as responsibil- 
ity is concerned, as purchasing clerk, stenog- 
rapher, and file clerk are all paid the same 
wage scale. During the last 12 years the 
ratio between the highest paid postmaster 
in the country and the lowest paid custodial 
worker has been squeezed from 10 to 1 down 
to lower than 5 to 1, and an across-the-board 
increase would reduce that ratio even further, 

I don't think the publisher of the Sacra- 
mento Bee would support a wage scale under 
which his lowest paid janitor would receive 
more than 20 percent of the salary paid to 
his managing editor, 

As you know, the present wage scale in the 
postal establishment gives so little recog- 
nition to the considerable responsibility at- 
tached to the top supervisory jobs that we 
have a great many cases of employees refus- 
ing promotions because the pay increase does 
not come close to reflecting the increase in 
responsibilities, T 

Our present postal wage proposal would 
give increases in pay to 400,000 of our 500,000 
employees and (despite the inaccurate claim 
of the Sacramento Bee) it would effect no 
decreases in the pay of employees now on 
the job. This is being done despite the fact 
that postal salaries already are higher than 
those paid for comparable jobs in industry. 
(Clerks and carriers now average $1.96 an 
hour. Our proposals would increase that to 
$2 an hour. Production workers in industry 
average $1.79 an hour; passenger conductors 
on the C. & O. Railroad average $1.93 an 
hour; firemen and policemen average $1.74 
an hour.) 

On the other hand, the really significant 
Increases in pay are being asked in those 
categories which lag far behind the going 
rate for comparable jobs in industry: 1. e, 
the supervisory jobs and those jobs requiring 
special and highly developed skills. 

Just for the record, the Sacramento Bee 
is inaccurate in stating that we are seeking 
$5,000 raises for postmasters in major cities. 
While it is true that the present $13,770 sal- 
ary for the postmaster of New York City, for 
instance, is insufficient compensation for a 
man directly responsible for the operation 
of an office representing 10 percent of the 
total revenues of the entire Post Office De- 
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partment, the Department will not seek in- 
creases in the pay schedules until and unless 
Congress sees its way clear to increasing its 
own pay. Although a postmastership of a 
large city is an important position, it would, 
in our opinion, be quite unjustified to seek 
a rate of pay for that position which would 
exceed the rate of pay for Members of the 
United States Senate and the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

In short, Charlie, the editorial writer for 
the Bee has been guilty of using the deroga- 
tory term “phony” while he himself knew 
very little of the subject on which he was 
pontificating. As a result, some of the 
things he said were true, and some were 
new, but, unfortunately those things that 
were true were not new, and those things 
that were new were not true. 

. Ever cordially, 
Ben H. Gun, 
Executive Assistant to the 
Postmaster General. 
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Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing statement which I made before 
the House Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce today: 

STATEMENT or Hon. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS oF 
MASSACHUSETTS BEFORE HOUSE INTERSTATE 
AND FOREIGN COMMERCE COMMITTEE, MARCH 
15, 1954 
Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportunity 

of appearing before your committee to speak 

in behalf of my bill, H. R. 6923. The pur- 
pose of this proposal is to extend to the 
members of the Armed Forces of the United 

States captured or held as prisoners in the 

course of the Korean campaign benefits 

equivalent to those provided prisoners of 
war and certain civilian internees of World 

War II. 4 
Last fall, at a hearing conducted before one 

of the Senate committees, I sat next to one 

of the boys who had been a prisoner of war 
and who came from my home community of 

Lowell, Mass. I was shocked that up to that 

time no provision had been made for the pay- 

ment of comparable benefits for the prisoners 
of war of the Korean conflict. In order to 

correct that situation, I introduced H. R, 

6923, which is very similar to other bills 

pending before this committee, as well as 

legislation pending in the other body. 

The World War II act provided compensa- 
tion at the rate of $1 a day for each day the 
prisoner did not receive the quality of food 
required to be furnished him under the 
Geneva Convention. In addition, $1.50 a day 
was provided where inhuman treatment was 
meted out by the enemy government or its 
agents. ‘When the legislative counsel looked 
into this matter, at my reqeust, it seemed ap- 
propriate that the two sums should be 
lumped together and make the flat figure of 
$2.50 since it has been pretty well estab- 
lished that there was inhuman treatment 
meted out to nearly all if not all of our 
prisoners, and certainly the quality of food 
did not reach the requited standard for 
any day. Therefore, my bill provides for the 
flat sum of 62.50 for each day. Surely this 
is a small amount and one which the Gov- 
ernment can well afford to pay to these 
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men who have suffered so much for Amer- 
ica. 

As in the case of the World War II act, 
in the event of the death of an eligible 
claimant claims under the bill would be pay- 
able first to his widow, if there is no child 
or children surviving, then to his widow 
and child or children, one-half to the widow, 
one-half to the child or children. In the 
absence of a surviving widow, payments 
would be made to the child or children of 
the decensed in equal shares, and if no widow 
or children survive then to the deceased 
parents in equal shares. 

Of course, I realize that under the World 
War If act payments were made out of the 
proceeds of any enemy property which had 
been scized. The money for the Korean 
act would have to be appropriated from the 
Treasury. In any event, the sum would be 
sinall in comparison with the suffering 
which these men have sustained. 

I hope, Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee, that the committee will speed- 
ily act favorably upon this measure and 
that we may see it enacted into law before 
much more time has elapsed. 

Again I wish to express my appreciation 
for your courtesy in hearing me, and if agree- 
able to the members of the committee, I 
would like to insert as a part of my remarks 
at this point a brief summary of the legis- 
lative history of this legislation and the et- 
fect of my proposed bill, H. R. 6923. 


National Legislative Issues of 
Current Interest 
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Mr. GRANAHAN. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I wish to include the following 
address which I delivered last week be- 
fore an outstanding group of our citizens 
in Philadelphia, the 40th and Market 
Streets Businessmen's Association of 
Philadelphia, on national legislative is- 
sues of current interest: 

It's a pleasure to meet with you tonight 
and discuss some of the national legislative 
issues which affect you and all businessmen 
In so very many different ways. 

It's hard to think of anything we do—or 
Consider doing—in the Congress (other than 
dodging bullets) which does not affect you 
businessmen right here at 40th and Market. 
Streets. Some of the issues may seem rather 
far fetched—far removed—from your point 
of view or from the standpoint of your 
business interests, but the thing we learn 
In the Congress (and the longer we serve 
the better we learn it), is that our economy 
is a lot like the weather. 

The weather may seem like a local matter, 
It may put rain in the streets of Philadel- 
phia while Camden is dry and sunny, but 
we all know that weather conditions in one 
part of the country do have an effect on the 
weather elsewhere. A cold wave doesn't just 
suddenly spring up in Philadelphia: It 
marches down our way from the Northwest, 
or the Northeast, and it stays cold here until 
Some good strong warm breezes get up our 
way from the Southwest. 

It's the same with our economic condi- 
tions. A big layoff at the Philadelphia Navy 
Yard is more than & localized Philadelphia 
probiem. It spreads out to nearby New Jer- 
se and to upstate areas where a lot of the 
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laidoff workers live, and the first thing you 
know the effects of that layoff are being felt 
for many miles around Philadelphia. 

As people here begin to cut back on their 
purchases, then the Detroit auto plants feel 
it in reduced orders for new cars, and then 
the Pittsburgh steel mills feel it in the 
banking of blast furnaces and the furlough- 
ing of workers as steel sheet orders from De- 
troit are cut way down, and then the Penn- 
Sylvania Railroad notices it in reduced ore 
or coal shipments or boxcar loadings, and it 
goes through the whole economy that way 
like a virus disease, ’ 

You businessmen don't have to be told 
about this cause-and-elfect relationship 
and the close intertwining of our whole 
economy because in the past you've seen at 
first hand how economic developments sup- 
posedily far removed from Philadelphia have 
their after-effects here at 40th and Market. 
And from what I hear, you're feeling some 
uncomfortable drafts of this present econ- 
omic cold front which has been moving 
across the country. 

Is this a depression? Certainly not. 
With nearly 60 million Americans at work, 
there is no depression. With average wages 
of those in manufacturing industries—and 
they make up a good part of the 60 mon 
at somewhere in the neighborhood of $70 a 
week, there is no depression. With the Ford 
Motor Co, breaking records in January in 
the sale of cars and trucks, there is no 
depression. 

Is there a recession? 1 think the answer 
to that is pretty clearly yes. I don't want 
to be a partisan speaker here tonight, and 
while you all know I am a Democrat, I am 
not speaking here tonight as a Democratic 
spokesman but as your Congressman, re- 
gurdless of your political party. I make that 
point because up to just a few days ago no 
one in the present national administration 
would acknowledge that what we had on our 
hands was an actual recession but insisted 
on calling it a “rolling readjustment” or an 
“Inventory contraction” or some other 
economist’s phrase. But then the joint 
committee on the economic report (which 
includes such Republican Senators as FLAN- 
pers, of Vermont, a manufacturer; GOLD- 
water, of Arizona, a merchant; CARLSON, of 
Kansas; and WATKINS, of Utah: and 4 very 
conservative Republican Members of the 
House, along with 3 Democratic Senators 
and 3 Democratic Congressmen) came right 
out the other week and said, “Yes,” what we 
had on our hands was a recession. So at 
least we can use that word now without 
apologizing for being politically partisan. 

The truth of the matter ts, of course, that 
Republicans are just as anxious as Demo- 
crats to avold either recession or depression: 
We're all in this thing together and we know 
that economic troubles do not respect party 
labels. Between the political parties them- 
selves there are—and I hope always will be— 
diiferences of opinion on how these economic 
problems should be handled, but I don't 
think we gain anything by calling each 
other names or implying that one party 
wants depression and the other wants na- 
tional bankruptcy in deficit financing. We 
all want the same thing: A prosperous, ex- 
panding American economy in which people 
can get the good things of life and enjoy 
them and be happy: a country safe from ag- 
gression and secure against Communist in- 
filtration: A country where the youngsters 
growing up have all the opportunity in the 
world to be whatever they want to be. 

Well, how do we go about that big task? 
How do we accomplish these objectives? 
What can we do to achieve these goals? 

Let's put politics completely aside and look 
at it in familiar businesslike terms. What 
makes business good? Isn't it people having 
money in their pockets and being able to 
spend it? How does the money get into 
their pockets? I'd say in two major ways. 
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they are so needed and also because of the 


surging impact this would have on em- 


ployment and on the business situation. 

Earlier I mentioned the report of the 
Joint Committee on the Economic Report. 
As far as it went, it was a good report. It 
recognized that business was off and pro- 
duction was down and payrolls had decreased 
and things were uncertain. But it was 
overly cautious in recommending remedial 
action, and therefore very disappointing to 
me. The Democrats on the committee filed 
a supplemental report calling for not only 
better unemployment compensation and 
social-security benefits, public works plan- 
ning, continued aid to agriculture, and so on, 
but also significant tax reductions for indi- 
viduals, and a sharp reduction in excise 
taxes. Since then, the top Republican on 
tax matters, Chairman Rem of the Ways 
and Means Committee, has recommended 
such an excise-tax cut, and Speaker MARTIN 
is for it too, but the Treasury has taken a 
different view, saying we can't afford the re- 
duced revenues of an excise-tax cut. 

Well, unless we do something about pur- 
chasing power in the hands of the great mass 
of the people, the Treasury will lose billions 
and billions. of revenues from a further 
lowering of business levels. And if that 
happened, the Government would be so far 
in the red we would have to take the kind of 
steps none of us presently would want to 
contemplate. We don’t want any more 
WPA's—but we would have one if unemploy- 
ment ever again got to the point it did a 
generation ago. 

In the Congress these days, we are con- 
sidering and discussing these matters every 
day—in the committees, in the cloakrooms, 
and on the floor of the House or Senate 
chambers, but as of now we have not had 
before us any significant legislation intended 
to remedy these ills. We have talked about 
housing, but we so far have no housing bill 
to consider and vote on. We have talked 
about better social security, but no bill is 
before us. We have talked about better un- 
employment compensation benefits, but we 
have no bill to work on. All these things are 
bottled up in committee. We'll have a tax 
bill before us soon, but the way that usually 
works, the Members will have no choice but 
to take it or leave it in the form it comes 
from committee; individual amendments 
from the floor will not be permitted. How- 
ever, we will have one single opportunity in 
connection with that bill, by use of the legis- 
lative technique of recommitting the bill to 
committee with instructions to amend it in 
one particular way and then send it back out 
again, to get into it this idea of raising 
exemptions by $100 or $200 per person from 
the present $600 exemption. And that is 
probably where the biggest fight of all will 
come. I intend to join with those support- 
ing the higher exemptions. I think it would 
do more than any other single thing to get 
more purchasing power into the hands of 
people to spend in your businesses. And if 
they have that extra cash and spend it, the 
Government will certainly benefit in higher 
tax collections all around. 

The point I want to leave with you tonight 
is that as of right now our economy 18 still 
comparatively healthy, but in danger. The 
recession virus must not be permitted to 
spread. Strong leadership by the executive 
department and vigor by the leadership of 
the Congress to get action on corrective legis- 
lation are absolutely necessary. We have not 
had much of that kind of leadership or vigor; 
the committees are often dawdling and 
pigeonholing important bills—even those 
recommended by the President—and so, as 
‘we get closer and closer to the July 31 ad- 
journment, we so far have very little to show 
for the work of this Congress. You people 
must join in the demand for action—now. 
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Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the por- 
tion of a statement I made this morning 
before the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce in behalf of my bill 
H. R. 6923, a bill to extend to our vet- 
erans of Korea the same benefits granted 
prisoners of war in World War II. I 
am happy to know that the members of 
this committee, and I believe the entire 
Congress, are most sympathetic toward 
proposals of this type. 

The excerpts follows: 

EFFECT oF ENACTMENT OF H. R. 6923 

The purpose of this proposed legislation 
is to extend to members of the Armed Forces 
of the United States captured and interned 
or held as prisoners of war in the course of 
the Korean campaign, benefits equivalent to 
those provided to prisoners of war and cer- 
tain civilian internees of World War II. under 
the provisions of sections 5 and 6 of the 
War Claims Act of 1948, as amended. In 
this respect the bill, H. R. C923. is identical 
with H. R. 8076 except for the per diem pay- 
ments provided for, and is similar to S. 2605, 
and to portions of S, 2224, all in the 83d 
Congress. Compensation is authorized to 
any prisoner of war as defined in the bill. 
at the rate of $2.50 per day for each day 
he was held as a prisoner of war on which 
he alleges and proves, in a manner acceptable 
to the War Claims Commission, that he suf- 
fered any inhumane treatment, as defined in 
the bill, or was not furnished with the qual- 
ity or quantity of food to which he was 
entitled as a war prisoner under the terms 
of the Geneva Convention of July 27, 1929. 

In the event of the death of an eligible 
claimant, claims under the proposed legisla- 
tion would be payable first to his widow, if 
there is no child or children surviving, then 
to his widow and child or children, one-half 
to the widow and one-half to the child or 
children. In the absence of a surviving 
widow, puyments would be made to the child 
or children of the deceased in equnl shares, 
and if no widow or children survive, then 
to the deceased's parents in equal shares. 
Persons thus eligible for survivors bencfits 
who may be under any legal disability, would 
receive such benefits through their legal rep- 
resentatives as provided for in section 5 (e) 
of the War Claims Act of 1948, as amended. 
In addition, benefits at the rate of 22.50 
would also be paid for inhumane treatment 
in the form of compulsory, forced labor dur- 
ing captivity. 

It is provided In the bill that the term 
“inhumane treatment” as used in the bill, 
shall be any act, by the de facto government 
of the hostile force or foreign country by 
which the claimant was held as a prisoner 
of war, or its agents, of such government 
of the hostile force or foreign country by 
which the claimant was heid as n prisoner 
of war, or its agents, of such government's 
obligations under title III. section II. of the 
Geneya Convention, relating to labor, or in 
violation of the provisions of articles 2, 3, 7, 
10, 12, 13. 21, 22, 54, 56, or 57 of that con- 
vention. 

Finally, the bill authorizes appropriations 
to the War Claims Fund estabiished by fec- 
tion 13 of the War Claims Act of 1948, as 
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amended, such sums as may be necessary to 
carry out its provisions. 

Under the War Claims Act of 1948, as 
amended, by Public Law 303, 82d Congress, 
the same types of benefits have been pay- 
able to all prisioners of war in World War II. 
The dally rate of benefit payments, how- 
ever, were lower. Claims filed with the War 
Claims Commission for so-called food bene- 
fits were paid at the rate of 81. Claims based 
upon other types of inhumane treatment 
were paid at the rate of $1.50 per diem for 
each day the claimant alleged and proved 
such treatment. Similar benefits at these 
rates were pald under claims filed by civilian 
internees in the Philippines, Guam, Midway, 
and Wake Island, 

THE WAR CLAIMS ACT OF 1948 
Legislative history 


During the 80th Congress various measures 
pertaining to the recognition and settlement 
of claims arising out of World War II were 
introduced. Four of these bills (H. R. 873, 
H. R. 1000. H. R. 1823, and H. R. 2823) which 
were introduced in the House of Representa- 
tives and referred to the House Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce formed 
the basis for the bill which was finally en- 
acted into law as Public Law 896, 80th Con- 
gress. 

The bills referred to provided for the recog- 
nition and satisfaction of numerous types of 
war claims and proposed a variety of admin- 
latrative methods for processing them. After 
extensive hearings on such bills, a new bill, 
H. R. 4044, was reported to the Whole House 
on July 17, 1947, by the Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Committee (H. Rept, No. 976, 
80th Cong.). This bill embodies certain of 
the basic principles expressed in the earlier 
bills but was more detalled and specific as to 
types of recognized claims. It was drafted 
in the form of an amendment to the Trading 
With the Enemy Act of October 6, 1917 (40 
Stat. 411), and provided that seized property 
of Germany, Japan, and their nationals 
should be retained by the United States. In 
its original form title II of H. R. 4044 pro- 
vided for the establishment of a three- 
member Commission appointed by the Presi- 
dent to Inquire Into the report to the Presi- 
dent, for submission of such report to the 
Congress, with respect to war claims arising 
out of World War I and World War II. Only 
the claims of a small group of American citi- 
rens interned by the Japanese during World 
War II would have been adjudicated and 
paid under the bill. The bill passed the 
House of Representatives on January 26, 1948, 

A special subcommittee of the Senate Judi- 
ciary Committee held extensive hearings on 
H. R. 4044 both in Washington, D. O., and in 
New Mexico. As a result of these hearings, 
the Judiciary Committee of the Senate offered 
an entirely new bill, in the nature of a sub- 
stitute. The bill was passed by the Senate 
and referred to the Committee on Conference, 
which reported the bill out on June 19, 1948 
(House conference Rept. No, 2439, 80th 
Cong.). The bill was approved by both the 
Senate and the House of Representatives on 
the day it ‘was reported out by the Committee 
of Conference, and on July 3, 1948, with 
approval by the President, became Public 
Law 896, 80th Congress. 

Funds were not appropriated for the activ- 
ities of the War Claims Commission during 
either the second session or the special ses- 
sion of the 80th Congress. The amount of 
$75,000 was appropriated for the administrh- 
tive expenses of the Commission for the bal- 
ance of the fiscal year 1949 by Public Law 71, 
Bist Congress, approved May 24, 1949. This 
appropriation lapsed, however, because of the 
delay in appointing the War Claims Com- 
missioners. Although the War Claims Act of 
1948 became law on July 3, 1948, the War 
Claims Commission was not activated until 
September 14, 1949, 
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The War Claims Act of 1948 (Public Law 
896, 80th Cong. approved July 3. 1948; 62 
Stat. 1240; 50 U. 8. C. 2001-2013), as amended 
by Public Law 75, sist Congress, approved 
May 25, 1949, consists of 14 sections. Sec- 
tions 4, 5, 6, and 7 provide for the receipt, 
adjudication, and payment of various types 
of claims. Of these benefit sections, how- 
ever, only section 5 (a) to (e), section 6 and 
section 7 are administered by the War Claims 
Commission, 

The benefit sections of the act adminis- 
tered by the War Claims Commission pro- 
vide for the payment of claims submitted by 
(1) prisoners of war, or specified survivors of 
deceased prisoners of war, for allowances 
based on violations of the Geneva Conven- 
tion of July 27, 1929, relating to the obliga- 
tion of the detaining enemy power to fur- 
nish certain rations to prisoners of war; (2) 
certain civilian American citizens, or speci- 
fied survivors of such deceased civilian Amer- 
ican citizens, who were captured and in- 
terned by the Imperial Japanese Govern- 
ment in certain designated places in the 
Pacific, or while in transit to or from such 
places, or who went Into hiding to avoid cap- 
ture and internment, for detention benefits; 
and (3) religious organizations functioning 
in the Philippine Islands and affiliated with a 
religious organization in the United States, 
or the personnel of such Philippine organi- 
vation, for reimbursement for expenditures 
incurred or for payment of the fair value of 
certain supplies and services provided for 
members of the Armed Forces of the United 
States or civilian American citizens (as de- 
fined in sec, 5 of the act) in the Philippine 
Islands during the dates specified. 

AMENDMENTS TO THE WAR CLAIMS ACT 


With the appointment of the Commis- 
sioners, approved September 13, 1949, Con- 
gress completed its responsibilities with the 
original act. There have, however, been 
amendments to the act. Those affecting 
benefit payments are discussed below. 


PUBLIC LAW 359, 815T CONGRESS 


The next amendment was Public Law 359 
of the 81st Congress which did not affect the 
functioning of the War Claims Commission, 
This was an act to increase rates of compen- 
sation of the heads and assistant heads of 
executive departments and modified thereby 
the provisions in section 2 (a) which set the 
compensation of the members of the Com- 
mission. . 

PUBLIC LAW 696, BIST CONGRESS 

Public Law 696, of the 8ist Congress, ap- 
proved August 16, 1950, was the first amend- 
ment to the War Claims Act after the organi- 
zation of the Commission and was at the re- 
quest of the Commission. It provided the 
Commission authority to subpena witnesses 
and otherwise to conduct the investigations, 
etc., necessary to the conduct of the business 
entrusted to it. 

PUBLIC LAW 866, 81ST CONGRESS 

One further amendment to the War Claims 
Act was made by the Bist Congress. This 
was an amendment affecting payments to 
the final class of survivors under section 6. 
Mr. Anderson who introduced the bill, 8. 
3000, to strike the word “dependent” from 
the last category of supervisors listed. 
stated before the House Committee that he 
was in receipt of communications from sur- 
viving parents who had not been dependent 
at the time the deceased prisoner of war had 
entered the Armed Forces or had gone over- 
seas, but would now be grateful for his assist- 
ance if he had lived to return to them, or 
from those who were too proud to claim de- 
pendency, or unable to do so. A special 
subcommittee to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce in its report 
(No. 3093) accepted the argument of Mr. 
Anderson that the payments should be con- 
sidered equivalent to an estate left by the 
deceased prisoner of war, it also mentioned 
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e 
the Commission’s contention that tne fyt 
ing in administrative costs would offs® pi 
additional expense in paid claims. 
passed the House September 18, 1950. 0 
became Public Law 866, Bist Co 
September 30, 1950. 
PUBLIC LAW 303, 82D CONGRESS 

The only amendment yet made to ©" eon, 
Claims Act of 1948 which 1s dure fer 
cerned with recognition of various IP ogn 
war claims is Public Law 303 of the 
gress, approved April 9, 1952. ‘This Pries 0 
for the recognition of new cates' P 
claims under paragraphs 6 and 7. de. 44 
with claims of former prisoners of e p 
certain religious organizations opers ng | 
the Philippines. During the gad CO 
there were introduced a considerable © af 
ber of bills to amend the War ciao 
which received sumicient attention to nes 
hearings before the committees compat) 
There were Included 5 bills (1 In the Se. f te 
which would have amended section om 
provide for compensation for unpaid de- 
pulsory labor of prisoners of war and f t 
lations of the Geneva Convention, ot 
section 11, of which they had been 
tims, These were S. 1416, introduced 
ANDERSON, and referred to the Senate, ( 
mittee on the Judiciary, April 30, D 195 
tion was postponed indefinitely June? 
in view of action on S. 1416, which ced of 
discussed later), H. R. 3719, introdu” cos 
Mr, De:apsey and referred to the Ho 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign vy 
April 13, 1951, H. R. 4345, introduced ta! 
Crosser and referred to the House D f. k 
and Foreign Commerce, June 6, 1951 or" 
4522, introduced by Mr, HeLLeR and 
to House Interstate and Foreign mae 
June 20, 1951, and H. R. 6556, inte pate’ 
by Mr. Extrorr and referred to Hous? 
state and Foreign Commerce Februesg 1 
1952. Hearings were held on October g ot 
and 20, 1951, and March 19, May 2944. 
June 16, 1952, on H. R. 3719, H. K. 43g ll! 
II. R. 4522 and other bills includin’ Seite 
and H. R. 5385 which would have Pige s 
for amendment of section 7 to poe 
compensation at the postwar cost of FF ulld, 
ment for damage to or loss of cer pe 
ings and installations belonging 10 ed 3 
religious organizations already d 5, ee 
the provisions of section 7. 8. 141 A re 
had been introduced by Mr. O'Conor 
ferred to the Senate Committee OP ut Sa 
diciary, April 30, 1951, was reported oat 
tember 6, 1951, and passed the Bereta, 
October 1, 1951, as amended. It was 10 
to the Committee on Interstate and 195) 95 
Commerce of the House October 3: ft 
time to join H. R. 5385, with whl nearer 
identical, at the above-mentioned Mr we 
H. R. 5385 had been introduced bY its 
Cormack and referred to the Hour 
state and Foreign Commerce Septe 
1951. aa at oe 

Many of the arguments presen 
hearings had Pr agai been discusses, mé 
fore, especially at the hearings Pr 1988, 9 
enactment of the War Claims ae m 

The committee reported 5 
(Rept. No. 1632), and H. R. 4345 ge 
1633), on March 24, 1952, and asept 
H. R. 5385, the section 7 bill CO 
1631). The provisions of these as 8. 
of bills were combined and p 
amended, on March 31, 1952. D Z to e 
the House was very brief and con art ol net 
explanation of the effect of for Š 
combination that would provide of vr. 
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8. 1415, as amended by substitution Coed 5 
. bY 
Senate April 1, 1952, and was signe pur 
President on April 9, 1952, to bec? 
Law 303, 82d Congress. 
PUBLIC LAW 304, 82D conor 4 on 
Two bills were introduced in tHe bye . 
greas which developed into a P 
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ly mang for modifications of the provisions 

Uap “king payments to persons under legal 
butt 

y in both sections 5 and 6. These 

ang R. 4477, introduced by Mr. CROSSER 


ln, ferred to the House Committee on 


, iste and Foreign Commerce, on June 
c. l, and S. 1669, introduced by Mr. Mc- 
n the and referred to the Senate Committee 
Moore Judiciary June 13, 1951. 8. 1669 was 
Wa ted out on July 30 (Rept, No. 1630) 
Duet 9 with committee amendment Au- 
mi 1951. It was referred to the House 
heme ttee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
ech August 10, and hearings were held 
A 19, 1982. It was reported out March 
d passed March 31 without discussion. 
logg Was Signed by the President on April 9, 
Cone also, and became Public Law 304, 62d 
—— The changes made by this law 
u uch as would enable the Commission 
teig ae certain payments that had been 
Ranen #beyance for lack of authority to pay: 
Meter to guardians, curators, etc., or to com- 
Sary Minors, and little discussion was nec- 
the a in the course of its passage through 
gress. Public Law 303 added the 

Wy d subsection (d) to section 6 of the 
de Claims Act (the first had been added 
lay game day by the enactment: of Public 
eh This situation has not as yet been 


Facts Forum Public Opinion Poll 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARTIN DIES 


ly OF TEXAS 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 15, 1954 


tit. DIES. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
exi 
leend my remarks in the Recorp, 
Pets pie the following news release by 
rum: 
aide Tetults of the January Facts Forum 
myat Opinion Poll were announced by its 


t t, Robert H. Dedman, who explained 
aq — Percentage shown is the vote yes“ 
te Gifference between 100 percent and 
Wuer ven tage shown represents the per- 
warn voting no.“ The votes are pri- 
tay a trom Facts Forum participants, and 

Toe ate a cross-section pool. The bal- 
by the January poll were not sent out 

Signed as heretofore. ` 5 
es 


(percent) 
taue DE UNIem in Government be an 
Shout the 1954 elections 85 
Dare ae sex offender ever 
+ Se a See Ss os 22 
to c United States ald be continued 
* dene trading with Red China?.... 14 
the 0 a Safe middie-of-road between 
Roy foes and friends of communism?_. 13 
Ettin &ll present committees investi- 
koni 8 Subversion be continued? 76 
* We pool atomic resources and 
brajn tomie secrets with Rtissia?_... 5 
th, 2-Washing now being carried on 
Ui the 
United States on a large scale?_. 35 
yhe Bri nt of the people favor it will 
Cker amendment be enacted?_. 57 
We — provide a standing army for 
oud „ x6 st es ri 56 
A MithgUBited States ground forces be 
* awn from Korea 40 
Sonn munista in the United States 
Waves, to promote juvenlle de- 
a — aE eae 82 
ih ebb of patriotism endanger- 
ke Dro Nation? PCLT Soe ea 61 
tey unists at present gaining 
deut Positions in the State Depart- 
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Yes 
a (percent) 
Should Uncle Sam reward key Commu- 
nists to conspiracy in the 
United States: «„. 51 
Should Chiang be permitted to interfere 
with the move against Indochina?_... 73 
Do you favor Stevenson for the nomina- 
tion in 1956 over all other Democrats?_ 26 
Do you favor Ike for nomination in 1956 
over all other Republicans? 68 


Pay Increases for Personnel of the Armed 
Services 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 15, 1954 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, legislation to increase the pay 
of personnel of the armed services on a 
cost-of-living basis has been introduced 
by our distinguished colleague the Hon- 
orable James E. Van Zanpt and myself 
in the form of H. R. 1437 and H. R. 7489. 

The serious morale problem of the 
armed services today stems from pay 
inadequacies and a progressive cutback 
of fringe benefits over the past 10 years. 
First-term reinlistments of Navy and Air 
Force personnel, all of whom volunteered 
the first time, are now less than 8 per- 
cent. Most of the men who fail to ship 
over are technicians, trained at a cost of 
several thousand dollars apiece. Loss of 
their talents is all the more serious at 
this time, when we are attempting to 
build a hard core of trained Military 
Forces for defense of our country. 


Under unanimous consent, I include 
in the Appendix of the Recorp, this in- 
teresting and factual article on pending 
action on pay raises and other legisla- 
tion, It is from the March 13 issue of 
the Army-Navy-Air Force Journal, and 
I commend it to my colleagues: 
SECRETARY OF DEFENSE WILSON SENDS PRESI- 

DENT REPORT—INDICATES Pay Hike UNDER 

New Sropy 

The weight of the White House has been 
thrown into the campaign to raise attractive- 
ness of military service, 

President Eisenhower now has been offi- 
clally apprised of the facts of the case and 
has been advised as to steps which are being 
taken and which should be taken—including 
possibility of a pay raise—to solve the prob- 
lem of attracting and retaining outstanding 
career personnel in the Armed Forces. 

The Chief Executive has just received a 
detailed report on this problem from Defense 
Secretary Charles E. Wilson, 

At the same time, Secretary Wilson, fol- 
Jowing his careful examination of Defense 
Department data on the loss of caréer per- 
sonne), ordered his legislative chief, Assistant 
Defense Secretary Fred A. Seaton to take 
such action as may be necessary in order 
that legislative proposals designed to raise 
career attractiveness may be expeditiously 
processed and submitted to the Congress for 
their consideration. 

These developments came as Chairman 
Dewry SHORT, Republican, of Missouri, of 
the House Armed Services Committee warned 
on Capitol Hill that we are playing with 
dynamite by handicapping the Services in 
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efforts to attract and retain outstanding 
career personnel, 

Mr, Wilsons report to President Eisen- 
hower culminates months of intensive study 
on the career attractiveness problem under 
overall supervision of Assistant Defense Sec- 
retary John A. Hannch. 

The Defense Secretary's action reflects his 
apparent approval of Dr. Hannah's efforts 
and the work of the Womble Committee, 
whose report and recommendations also were 
sent to the White House. 

Mr. Wilson told the President in a com- 
munication dated March 8 that the “attrac- 
tiveness” studies have received full approval 
of the service secretarics and the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. 

The Defense Secretary reported that a 
number of actions to attract and retain com- 
petent career personnel can and are being 
taken by the Individual services. 

But, said Mr. Wilson, other objectives can 
be obtained only with support from outside 
the Pentagon. 

The President was informed that the De- 
fense Secretary has called upon the Hook 
Commission to review its 1949 military pay 
proposals in the light of current conditions. 

There is little doubt that the Commission 
will recommend a cost-of-living pay adjust- 
ment, since it is recalled. the Career 
Compensation Act of 1949, while based on 
the Hook Report, set pay scales considerably 
below those finally voted by Congress. 

Subsequent to enactment of the Career 
Compensation Act, the Cost-of-Living Index 
has marched upward at a steadily faster clip 
than has military pay. 

Mr. Wilson, who has not yet come out 
publicly for a military pay raise, obviously Is 
waiting for the report of the Hook Commis< 
sion members before taking a firm position, 
Here again, he wants the facts before taking 
action: 

This follows the pattern he set with re- 
gard to the recommendations made by Dr. 
Hannah and the Womble Committee. 

Meantime, however, Mr. Wilson has let it 
be know in administration councils that if 
pay adjustments are granted for civilian em- 
ployees of the Government, he will press 
vigorously for equitable treatment to those 
in service, 

Although the issue of a general cost-of- 
living pay increase for military personnel has 
not yet been formalized into a Defense De- 
partment legislative request. there is already 
pending on Capitol Hill legislation which 
would grant military pay increases by re- 
adjusting pay scales to the cost-of-living 
index. 

This legislation, observers point out, probe 
ably would prevent repetition of the situa- 


-tion in 1951 where a military cost-of-living 


pay adjustment followed by many months 
the one yoted for civilians employed by the 
Government—and then were considerably 
smaller. 

The Womble Committee, it is recalled, said 
in its report that other action besides a pay 
raise is necessary to ralse the attractiveness 
of military service. 

Mr. Wilson has relayed these recommenda- 
tions to the White House. 

The Defense Secretary informed the Presl- 
dent that action should be taken to insure 
medical and dental care for dependents—a 
matter that the President himself brought 
up in his state of the Union and budget 
messages. 

The Defense Secretary also is said to have 
advised the Chief Executive of the Import- 
ance of improvements in the housing situa- 
tion, again an issue discussed during Janu- 
ary by the President, 

The inequity in current legislation which 
denies to servicemen numerous benefits, such 
as education and home loan grants, unless 
they leave active duty, is also discussed in 
Mr. Wilson's communication to the White 
House, 
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It has been stated that it can sometimes 
cost a serviceman as much as $5,000 in lost 
benefits to remain in uniform. 

Dr. Hannah has mentioned this problem 
numerous times during recent public ad- 
dresses in which he has cited the high cost 
to the Government in replacing skilled mili- 
tary personnel. Dr. Hannah agrees that 
whatever the cost of new attractiveness lèg- 
istation,” they will be offset by retention of 
hard core experts in noncom and officer 
ranks. : 

Mr. Wilson also has indicated to the Pres- 
ident that steps should be taken to improve 
survivor benefits legislation, and has said 
that there should be equalization between 
Regular and Reserve personnel. 

The President, as a result of his military 
service, is familiar, of course, with the fact 
that present legislation makes it possible for 
one widow to receive as much as $525 per 
month, while another service widow, whose 
husband had equal rank and service, may 
receive only $75. 

The President last year expressed concern 
Over pay scales at the Service Academies, 
Mr, Wilson has recently endorsed a proposal 
to raise these pay rates In order to prevent 
hardships to young men attending the 
Academies. 

It is possible also that legislation will be 
sponsored to give longevity credit for pay 
Purposes to cadets and midshipmen. 

Another major item which the Defense 
Department will advocate is the establish- 
ment of a dislocation allowance, which would 
help defray extra expenses incurred as a re- 
sult of frequent transfers, 

Defense officials have indicated also that 
the reenlistment bonus is not adequate at- 
traction at the present time and proposals 
are under study to revise the re-up bonus 
upward, with relatively greater incentives 
given for earlier career reenlistments. 

The foregoing are understood to be only 
some of the matter which the Defense Sec- 
retary has brought to official attention of the 
President, 

Mr. Wilson's action in forwarding his re- 
port to the President means that the “career 
attractiveness” problem, particularly Insofar 
as it requires action outside the Pentagon, 
has now been crystallized. 

Dr. Hannah is known to be pleased with 
the progress that the individual services are 
making. But he Is also anxious that action 
outside the Pentagon be accelerated. 

That is why Mr. Wilson's endorsement of 
Dr. Hannah's carefully formulated program 
and the decision to send this material to the 
White House is of such importance. 

In view of Chairman SHort’'s remarks this 
week and previous statements by his Senate 
counterpart, Chairman Levererr SaLtTon- 
STALL, Republican, Massachusetts, it can be 
expected that legislative proposals arriving 
on Capitol Hul from the Defense Department 
designed to raise service attractiveness will 
ae speedy and sympathetic considera- 

n. 


The TVA Experiment After Two Decades 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 15, 1954 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recor an article 
entitled “The TVA Experiment After 
Two Decades,” written by Myron Kol- 
atch, and published in the New Leader, 
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New York, January 11, 1954. This is an 
extremely informative and well-written 
article, and it reveals the thrilling story 
of TVA’s accomplishments. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tue-TVA EXPERIMENT AFTER Two DECADES 

(By Myron Kolatch) 

In the 21st year of its existence the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority has become more 
controversial than ever. The signal for the 
new TVA debate came from the White House. 
In a speech out West, President Eisenhower 
said he intended to turn back the “creeping 
socialism” of the past 20 years. When asked 
at a press conference to explain, he sald (as 
paraphrased) : 

“He would give specific examples. Not 
long ago this appeal was made to him in be- 
half of the expansion of Federal expendi- 
tures in the TVA region. And it was this, 
that since the Federal Government had 
seized and was purchasing a monopoly in 
power down there, that is was impossible 
for that locality now to expand unless the 
Federal Government spends more money 
down there. * * * So we get to this curious 
thing in the socialistic theory that we, all of 
us, provide cheap power, such cheap power 
for one region that * * it can appeal and 
take away the industries from the other 
sections of the country. It seems that we 
have to have some kind of reevaluation of 
all these things,” 

The President later tried to soften the 
blow by pointing out that not all the fea- 
tures of TVA were alarming from his view- 
point, but the battle was on. Spokesmen 
for the utilities began their refrain of “TVA 
is creeping socialism,” while TVA supporters 
cited the Authority as an outstanding ex- 
ample of capitalism's vitality, as tangible 
proof that capitalism can cope intelligently 
with its own problems, : 

What are the facts? Contrary to popular 
belief. TVA was not suddenly conceived 
during an unholy marriage between New 
Deal Democrats and socialist theorists. As 
a matter of fact, it springs from the Monroe 
administration, when Secretary of War John 
C. Calhoun prevailed on Congress to pay for 
a navigational canal at Muscle Shoals, Ala. 

During the first two decades of this cen- 
tury, Congress passed several bills calling 
for development or operation of a valley 
hydroelectric system by private power com- 
panies, but no company would meet the 
terms offered. (It is interesting to recall, 
however, that In 1903 Theodore Roosevelt 
vetoed a bill or private development of the 
shoals because he felt it abused the public 
interest.) 

During World War I. Congress authorized 
Federal development of the shoals, but the 
work was incomplete when the war ended. 
In the decade that followed, top private com- 
panies made offers to finish the job, but none 
were acceptable to Congress. As Republican 
Congresses vainly sought a plan of private- 
power operation that would protect the pub- 
lic interest, they gradually came to favor 
public operation. GOP Congresses passed 
public-power bills for the valley in 1926 and 
1931, but these were vetoed by Presidents 
Coolidge and Hoover. 

President Franklin D. Roosevelt did not 
use the veto; he signed the Tennessee Valley 
Act in May 1933 and TVA became a reality. 
The act summed up TVA'’s purposes as 
follows: 

“In the Tennessce drainage basin and ad- 
Joining territory * * * (1) the maximum 
amount of flood control; (2) the maximum 
development of the Tennessee River for navi- 
gation purposes; (3) the maximum genera- 
tion of electric power consistent with flood 
control and navigation: (4) the proper use of 
marginal lands; (5) the proper method of 
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reforestatfon; and (6) the economic and 
cial well-being of the people living in 
river basin.” 

The Muscle Shoals plant, which had S% io 
idle from 1918 to 1933, was turned o 
TVA for the production of fertilizers. yor 
wartime, its facilities were used to 
munitions.) Research done at this plant es 
provided fertilizer not only for the Tenne 
see Valley, but for many other regions. pat 
than 65,000 farmers In 28 States have tio? 
ticipated in TVA farm test-demoustra 
under the guidance of county agents fer- 
State extension services. Proper use 
tilizers, particularly phosphates and lim? 
helped restore topsoil. More recently, ogi 
farm test-cemonstration program nes set 
supplemented by the sale of TVA fertll yy 
by cooperatives and private companies. tae? 
also keeps Independent fertilizer MANY gs 
turers informed free of charge, of the 
vances achieved through its research. 

TVA's chemical engineering and chê” to 
processing studies have also been a boo sing 
industry. For example, large plants are © pe 
built to use the West's phosphate 
sources, which were ignored until now. op 
of TVA’s early objectives was to deve 
methods for utilizing western phospb* w’ 
since they are strategiclly located uu gð 
country’s midwestern “breadbasket” and ye 
help reduce the drain on limited — i 
Tennessee reserves. During World ea” 
TVA supplied about 60 percent of s 
mental phosphorus used for munition® g of 
its advances in electric-furnace smelt! 
phosphate rock were largely responsi” 
private industry's ability to contribute 
other 40 percent. qv 

In the realm of forest development g a 
instituted modern forest practices oo!” 
region having half its land area in, % 
lands. Through the Authority's efforts. and 
trol of forest fires by States, counties pro- 
private agencies has been extended to res · 
tect about 90 percent of the forested ted. 
More than 211,000 acres have been ren ml? 
mostly by private landowners, with arene, 
lion TVA seedlings, Forest-manaßè par? 
demonstrations throughout the um * 
brought better use of the Territory's 00 pil 
which could yield three times the $9 
lion income it now provides. A 

Far from promoting centralizatio™ 
has stimulated State, local, and privat pene 
cies to new interest in resource develOF, e, 
Federal activity has raised, not cut. f ag 
penditures of State resource agencies J. 1 
culture, forestry, wildlife, parks, et gen 
the 7 Tennessee Valley States, thes? gro 
cies have increased their budgets 10” 

bee 


+ 


about $8.5 million in 1934 to almost 


ces 
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lion in 1952. 
4 
sino? peo 


by TVA lakes and initiated with 
and other demonstrations (long 
continued) have been fully 
States, counties, cities, private ent n 
and individuals have invested 831 groui 
in facilities for a new national pley urise 
From all over the Nation, § milion a rei 
come to the valley each year. AS ikes ( A 
commercial concessions along the simon 
locally operated) realized $4.35 bre, 
wer 
bert 


1951. 
Flood contfbl, navigation and Pre $ 
duction depend on harnessing the ©" rue g 


River and its five major tributar 2 and, 
dams built during the last 2 decat jit 
20th now nearing completion, are 60 


serve all 3 purposes. 
Ten dams and their reservolrs oe oe 
the tributary rivers provide adeqUa ing 
for 6 million acre-feet of water t ‘io 
flood season, reducing floods at e t 
and other points along the uppef the p$ 
of the Tennessee River itself. 1 
season, stored waters are used to 24 
the river's low-water flow. During tions: 1g 
15-year period of flood-control opengt HON 
floods occurred at Chattanooga rf had 
have caused serious damage if they 
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nus controlled. The estimated sav- 
Chattanooga alone exceeds $45 mil- 
Yeo, most a third of the flood- control in- 
Bene” for the entire river system. 

Also of the nine dams on the Tennessee 
foir late flood peaks. Kentucky. Reser- 
near the river's mouth, protects 4 mil- 
iom “Cre-fect, while reservoirs upstream 
Moth tucky provide storage space for 
êr 2 million acre-feet. What is more, 

em can, if necessary, be used to 


duce 1 

lever Ood crests.on the lower Ohio and 

hitima assisi ppl basins, so as to protect an 

Valley ted 6 million acres of rich Mississippi 
bottomland from any danger and to 


munen de flood burden on an additional 4 
a 


dene more than half of it outside the Ten- 
Valley proper. 
nine dams on the Tennessee itself also 
an unbroken chain of slack-water pools 
Provide a continuous navigable chan- 
‘ith a minimum depth of 9 feet, from 
to Knoxyille—a distance of 630 
Tkis inland waterway, connecting 
e Ohio and Mississippi Rivers, has 
Up new markets for products from 
States. In 1933, the same stretch of 
`â shallow mudhole then, carried only 
u ton-miles of traffic, consisting of 
Gravel, and wood products. In 1952, 
an 830 million ton-miles of valuable 
t passed over it, Including automobiles, 
e€ and oil, coal, fertilizer, tron and 
ucts, grain from the Midwest, and 
from the gulf coast. Savings in 
t charges totaled 810 million, and the 
Alf of 1953 showed a 25-percent in- 
| freight traffic. 
Of this work, as far as can be deter- 
Bas ever met substantial opposition 
Within or outside the valiey. It is 
Eeneration of electric power that has 
controversy through the years. What 
record after 20 years of TVA power? 
times as many people in the valley 
electricity as did before TVA. The 
has provided electric service to 
new consumers in rural areas whom 
ate utility companies had once con- 
unprofitable. TVA does not distrib- 
Power itself; that ts done by 148 
—.— and cooperative systems, which 
‘er wholesale from the Authority and 
te it retail, TVA's only control over 
ibutors is its so-called resale 
' Which prevents high rates and op- 
on the theory that people will make 
d better use of power if they get it 
able price. 
the ldi; of this theory is borne out 
18 that average home use of elec- 
the Rate the Tennessee Valley is nearly twice 
Wan as! average, while power costs less 
Mf ag much. When TVA was estab- 
k tie Only about 3 percent of the farms 
fy Area had electric service, whereas to- 
er do percent use power from the net- 
es built by locally owned and man- 
This haePerative and municipal systems. 
& ot course, made the whole region 
y ng market for electrical appliances; 
Coen Day. the people of the valley have 
pija, more than a billion dollars worth of 


Werd the new cheap electricity has 
the Bat new regional industries. In 1933, 
— now served by TVA used 1.5 billion 
Ame t-hours of electricity; last year, the 
Vain on used 24 billion kilowatt-hours. 
tours years, some 60 billion kilowatt- 
Wil be required. 
‘Way cheap TVA power pulled industries 
ie other parts of the country? Of 
Mey po dreds of industries” alleged by TVA's 
fea ve come from other areas, the sin- 
we Co Ple cited—the Massachusetts Knit- 
ni Ss Of Columbia, Tenn—migrated in 
years. before TVA was created and 
before the town in which it located 


f, 
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obtained TVA power. The record shows that 
less than a dozen small firms, employing 
about 600 people, have moved into the region 
and none came from distressed New England. 

The everincreasing demand for power has 
outrun the region's hydropower resources, 
and, although there are still some dams to 
be developed, TVA has had to erect large 
steam-generating plants to keep up with 
needs. At the moment, six large steam-elec- 
tric plants are under construction. One of 
them. Kingston, will have 1.4 kilowatts of 
capacity, the largest in the world; another, 
the Shawnee plant, is only slightly smaller. 

TVA power has been invaluable to the de- 
fense effort, and especially to the Atomic 
Energy Commission. By 1956, the AEC 
wants TVA to supply its two huge plants in 
Oak Ridge, Tenn, and Paducah, Ky., with 
25 billion kilowatt-hours of power—or twice 
the amount of electricity used in New York 
City. 

TVA is also enabling the AEC to contract 
with private utilities for power at rates con- 
siderably below their usual industrial rates. 
Electric Energy, Inc, & new company formed 
for the purpose, will provide about 40 per- 
cent of the power for the AEC's Paducah 
plant, while another new private company, 
the Ohio Valley Electric Co,, will furnish all 
the power for the AEC plant being bullt at 
Portsmouth, Ohio. Both new companies 
were formed by combinations of existing 
companies (5 in the case of EE., Inc., and 
15 in the case of OVEC), and together they 
will provide almost as much electricity for 
the AEC as does TVA. The low rate they 
will charge is important to the taxpayer, be- 
cause they will be supplying the AEC with 45 
to 50 billion kilowatt-hours of electricity. 
This tremendous quantity means that each 
mill per kilowatt-hour the AEC saves repre- 
sents a cash saving of 245 to $50 million a 


year. 

TVA's power system pays for Itself. Dur- 
ing its entire period of operation to June 30, 
1952, return on the power investment has 
averaged more than 4 percent annually. Un- 
der the law, too, TVA is repaying the Treasury 
(over a 40-year period) for funds invested in 
the power system. At the same time, the 
municipal and cooperative electric systems 
earn substantial surpluses that are devoted 
to retiring debt, paying for expansion and im- 
provements, and, finally, reducing rates. In 
the 1952 fiscal year, the combined net income 
of thelr systems was over $17.4 million. 

Private utilities frequently charge that 
TVA is able to maintain low rates because it 
does not pay taxes or interest on its invest- 
ment. Actually, TVA does psy tax equiva- 
lents to the State and local governments of 
the Tennessee area, as do the municipal elec- 
tric systems and most of the rural electric 
cooperatives. In addition to the more than 
#3 million paid by TVA in 1952, distributors 
paid 64.7 million, so that the taxes pald by 
the public-owned utilities of the area totaled 
$7.8 million. In other words, about 6.5 cents 
cut of each dollar paid by the average electric 
@onsumer went to State and local taxes. 
This compares favorably with private utility 
payments in the same region. 

The Federal tax situation fs slightly 
different. Municipal systems in the district 
are exempt from income taxes as a matter 
of national policy, as are the municipal sys- 
tems in California and Massachusetts. 
However, municipal systems distributing 
TVA power earn nearly a 10-percent return 
on imvestment, which equals the return 
earned by private utilities before taxes. 
TVA itself does not pay Federal income tax, 
since all its income belongs to the Govern- 
ment. But even if TVA’s power earnings 
were taxed at the same rate as private utili- 
ties, there would still be enough left to cover 
the Government's investment in the power 


One question remains: Is TVA consistent 
with a private-enterprise system? The facts 
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provide an ironical answer. Before TVA 
came into existence, there was no such thing 
as free competition among the utilities. 
The Government, realizing the importance 
of wide power distribution, has always 
treated private utilities as “public utilities” 
and granted them special privileges. These 
include the use of public streets for poles, 
lines, and underground circuits; permission 
to exercise the right of eminent domain to 
secure land and right-of-way for plants and 
facilities; exclusive marketing rights over 
defined areas, or at defined levels; and legis- 
lative insurance of a reasonable level of 
earning. 

TVA checked this situaticn and brought 
true competition into the utility field. This 
insures wide distribution of electricity at 
fair rates and provides the Government with 
a true-measure “yardstick” that can be used 
for effective regulation of private monopo- 
lies, The average national electric rate has 
been reduced 60 percent since TVA began / 
selling power. 5 

Furthermore, the region TVA serves has 
been shifting from a predominantly agri- 
cultural region to a rapidly expanding in- 
dustrial area. Manufacturing jobs have in- 
creased 72 percent since 1929, compared with 
41 percent in the Nation as a whole. At the 
same time, trade, service, finance, transpor- 
tation, and construction, which provided 
342,000 jobs in 1929. provided 507,000 in 1950, 
The overwhelming majority of these new 
jobs are in private enterprise. 

Far from creeping up to destroy capital- 
ism, the Tennessee Valley Authority has 
given it new life. The farmers, workers, 
businessmen, and housewives of seyen States 
know this very well. 


The National Science Foundation Takes 
Stock 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 15, 1954 


Mr, FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “The National Science Founda- 
tion Takes Stock,” published in the Sei- 
entific American for March 1954. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THe NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION TAKES 
STOCK 


(By Lawrence P. Lessing) 


The National Science Foundation 1s rarely 
noticed by Washington correspondents, 
This newest and smallest arm of the United 
States Government has a staff of 113, a cur- 
rent budget of #8 million. and makeshift of- 
fices in the old Cosmos Club—a once fash- 
jlonable but now decadent structure at 1520 
H Street NW. On Washington's scale ,of 
values the NSF is about as piddling as a 
Government agency can be—for all its great 
importance to the future of the Nation. 

Considering the central role of science in 
modern life, the grudging and spartan sup- 
port given to this agency, belatedly set up to 
see that basic science is adequately pro- 
moted in the United States is not easy to 
understand. Despite the tremendous con- 
tributions of scientists to the winning of 
World War II, it took 5 years after the war 
to get through Congress an act establishing 
the Foundation. The act, as passed in 1950, 
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put an unheard-of limit of $15 million a 
year on the new agency's activities. Before 
the NSF could be born, the outbresk of the 
Korean war, focusing Washington's atten- 
tion on appropriations for military hard- 
ware, almost killed it in the womb. The 
NSF got a scant $225,000 for its first year. 
Its budgets of $3.5 million, $4.7 million, and 
¢3 million for the succeeding fisca} years 
have been less than half the amounts asked 
for and a smaller fraction of the actual needs 
for basic research. 

In the closing days of the 1953 session 
Congress erased the $15 million limitation, 
and the NEF enters its fourth year in a better 
position. The executive budget calls for 614 
million for the fiscal year 1954-55; how much 
Congress will actually allow remains to be 
seen. Whether the infant will be given the 
nourishment necessary to enable it to grow in 
a healthy manner is up to the National Leg- 
islature. 


` Though Congress passed a reasonably lu- 


eld law giving birth to the NSF, and some 
members have given it intelligent support, 
most Congressmen have had to be constantly 
reminded or reconvinced of its purposes. It 
is not an agency for the development or en- 
gineering of new weapons; the military has 
budgets for this running to some $1.5 billion 
this year. It is specifically enjoined from 
supporting nuclear research; the Atomic 
Energy Commission is spénding more than 
$265 million on that. It cannot bulld labora- 
torles or carry on any research of its own, 
as is done in the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards and in the Department of Agriculture 
to the tune of some $50 million a year. Nor 
is the NSF aimed at finding a cancer cure or 
a better way to make fuels or a preventive 
for the common cold. If it were designed for 
any or all of these things, it would have less 
difficulty getting funds. Ironically the huge 
sums given for military and other applicd 
research have been the chief obstacle to 
obtaining adequate support for basic re- 
search. ; 

The NSF Act declares the foundation's 
prime purpose to be to develop and encour- 
age the pursuit of a national policy for the 
Promotion of basic research and education 
in the sciences. In other words, the NSF 
is created to promote the Incrense of that 
pool of basic knowledge from which the 
whole United States technology must even- 
tually draw sustenance. Any great new ad- 
vances in industry, agriculture, medicine, or 
even weaponry in the coming decades can 
come only from this source. That is a para- 
dox of the impractical activity known as 
basic research. 

A paradox which people not engaged in 
basic science find even harder to grasp is that 
in this age of the apparent supremacy of 
science, fundamental scientific work in the 
United States is actually in a state of de- 
clining support. College incomes and en- 
dowments, once the major support of basic 
science, are dowm 40 percent from prewar 
dsys. Private foundation subsidies are dry- 
ing up; for example, the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation, which almost alone financed the 
generation of scientists who performed so 
brilliantly in the last decade, has diverted 
most of its curtailed funds to emergency 
measures to raise agricultural and living 
standards abroad. Meanwhile the costs of 
basic research have risen sharply, not only 
in terms of equipment and manpower but 
also because of the new necessity for team 
research. 

These were among the reasons that im- 
pelled Vannevar Bush and the scientists as- 
sociated in the wartime Office of Scientific 
Research and Development to urge after the 
war a great, unprecedented national effort 
to extend and deepen United States basic re- 
search. After 3 years of trying to find itself 
and to examine the problem, the NSF now 
at least has some information and some 
modest progress to report. 
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. The foundation's active life dates from the 
1951 appointment of Alan T. Waterman, for- 
mer physics teacher at Yale University, as 
its Director, Waterman, a thoughtful, able 
administrator, had been head of the Navy's 
well-run Office of Naval Research and before 
that a top staff member of the OSRD. The 
problems confronting him in the NSF were 
quite different from those of the military 
agencles. On one hand he had to parry po- 
litical back-stabbings by established depart- 
ments which inevitably took a fearful view 
of a new agency. On the other he had to 
quiet the fears of some scientists and uni- 
versities that the NSF would grow into a 
bureaucratic colossus over science. 

These fears have been largely dispelled by 
Waterman’s tactful administration and by 
the operations of the NSF's main ruling body, 
the National Science Board. This unpaid 
panel of 24 eminent scientists, educators, 
and businessmen, appointed by the Presi- 
dent, is now headed by the noted telephone 
executive and former president of the Rocke- 
feller Foundation, Chester I. Barnerd. It 
represents a sufficiently broad, devoted cross 
section of regions and interests to hold a 
balance. It has been meeting about every 
6 weeks, passing on all NSF business, with an 
attendance record of over 80 percent. 

The NSF has had to formulate its policies 
from scratch, for earlier agencies, devoted 
to supervising military or other applied re- 
search, offered few useful precedents. The 
NSF has four main functional areas; fact- 
finding, granting of funds for basic research 
and fellowships, dissemination of informa- 
tion, and most important, advising the Presi- 
dent and Congress on matters of scientific 
import. 

The largest accomplishment to date is In 
the first area, By fact-finding surveys the 
NSF has been plotting the dimensions of its 
problem. developing heretofore unavailable 
data on United States research. Some of the 
findings are presented lu the charts with this 
article, Since 1940 Federal expenditures for 
research of all types have increased twenty- 
fold—from $97 million in 1940 to some $2.2 
billion last year. Nearly all the increase went 
to applied research and engineering, prompt- 
ed mainly by wartime needs. This imbal- 
ance continues. Of last year’s $2.2 billion, 
less than $125 million was spent for anything 
resembling fundamental research. When the 
$2.2 billion is broken down in other ways, 
even more remarkable imbalances appear. 
The physical sciences got nearly 95 percent 
of the total; the blological sciences got less 
than 5 percent; and the social sciences re- 
ceived the remaining tiny fraction, most of 
that merely for statistical research. 

The NSF began a series of detailed studies 
on the status of knowledge in the various 
sciences. It has completed the first, on cer- 
tain fields in biology. It found the life scl- 
ences, though meagerly supported, in a state 
of ferment and nascent growth, Because the 
approaches of biologists are shifting, it has 
been necessary to classify the various life 
sciences in a new, more logical way. The seg- 
tions Into which they are now divided are 
developmental, environmental, genetic, 
micro, molecular, psycho, regulatory, and 
systematic biology. 

The most active biological areas needing 
support were found to be molecular, regula- 
tory, and systematic blology. The first has 
to do with important molecules such as pro- 
teins and related substances in living tissue, 
particularly those involved in central life 
processes. The second has to do with the 
mechanisms by which life processes are con- 
trolled or regulated. Studies of these have 
resulted in such applications as the use of 
insulin in diabetes and vitamin Bu in perni- 
cious anemia. The third area—the descrip- 
tion and classification of living species—is 
now being affected by so many accumulating 
discoveries and new techniques as to need 
thorough updating. 
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To make a start toward remedying the se 
lect of the biological sciences, as soon as (in 
search money became avaliable to it dat 
1952) the NSF gave most of the funds to 810% 
field. It distributed $763,000 for biolos ¢ 
work in a number of institutions. on 
the grants, for example, was $50,000 ists 
years to University of California genet poul- 
for studying polygenetic variability in Hop- 
try; another was $41,000 to the Johns 1. 
kins University for a 3-year study of pine 
body reactions. In 1953 a big part t 105 
NSF's funds again went to biology, bu tial 
budget was large enough to make substa ical 
grants in the physical and mathe 
sciences also. pees 

Surveys like those in the biological solen ng 
already mentioned are now being made 
fields of physiology, psychology, and ape 3 
mathematics. The NSF makes a grant ff 
scientific society in each specific field to ay 
out the survey. It plans to go through 
the neglected sciences In the same WEY" cD 
periodically repeating the survey Of Fine 
field, it will keep a running inyentory of es 
progress and lags in the various disciP wt 
Psychology, now in a period of chaotic gre 
and widespread application, will almo*' dae 
tainly show a lack of research on avis 
mentals, particlularly in the psychiatrie d 
sion. The mathematical survey alent 
shows that applied mathematicians 
have a deeper grounding in pure me oot? 
matics for future growth. Given this core 
manding view of the sciences, never pies 
obtainable, the NSF will then do some 
about their needs. ari 

The Foundation now has four major ging 
sions: the biological- sciences, incl¥ ys! 
medical research; the mathematical, poet 
cal, and engineering sciences; scientif ysis 
sonnel and education; and program 
or factfinding. a 

Ultimately what the Foundation ©? pot 
to promote basic research will be limi ber of 
by money but by men. The total num doing 
persons in the United States capable 
Important original research in sciences df 
and women with doctorates in sciences . pad 
does not exceed some 35,000. Even if t ue 
unlimited funds, the NSF could prese, 
fruitfully more than about twice its Py feu 
allowance of research funds in the epl part 
years, according to its estimates. But "ight 
this is due to the fact that people wHo Ara u 
be doing basic research have been 
into applied research. NSP surveys 
that of the 8338 million in Federal r% oft 
funds going to universities and nomery 5 
institutions in fiscal 1953, 4 out Of °° op" 
dollars is for applied research and d pori 
ment, including the building of labors is pif 
Many scientists have been pulled N vor x 
magnet into short-range, shortsight 
on practical problems. y 

This subversion of the universities 1008" 
by tradition are the fountain heads righ 
range, fundamental science, has 20 pat tPs 
ened many scientists and educators ay of iv 
NSF is launching an exhaustive StU y ation" 
effects on the standards, aims, and — thut 
of United States higher education, * headed 
study it has assembled a committee nnen 
by Chester Barnard and including eto” 


Bush, President Harold Dodds, of yi 
University, J. A. Stratton, of the Mior 10 
setts Institute of Technology, and o ater oe 


ing figures. When its report is in 1 
year, the NSF will have $ key d 
sclence's present deficiencies. es ts 
In its grants to workers in universis! hang, 
NSF has been troubled by a wartim dong 
over. In order to get military n-no or 
swiftly the OSRD used a mo.- gal zeltles iin 
contract which compensated pil NSF. of 
all costs, including overhead. Th 90 giv! 
contrast, has adopted the policy | inveed 
funds as direct grants to reputable tta 
gators, with a minimum of stri pond 
and no allowance for overhend. P 
feels that, as a matter of principle. 
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of uni ich should be a central function 
for them tes, should not be made to pay 
keeping Benerul maintenance and house- 
like thts Many college business offices do not 
duted it. 1rangement. and some have re- 
argue It is a policy that probably will be 
In the cher. 
has hag ‘Mining of new scientists the NSP 
thipa, 7, °° limit itself to graduate fellow- 


Rize f. Bave some 550 last year, ranging in 
dation $1,400 to $3,400 a year. The Foun- 
Tully ip teves that to carry out Its mission 
Bchoj,,..! Heed to finance undergraduate 
in the s also and even promote science 
or Secondary schools, where the heart 


t 
Teach Problem lies [see A Crisis in Science 
Americas by Fletcher G. Watson; Scientific 
Commises, February]. The NSF-supported 
Yanesg ren on Human Resources and Ad- 
eni g forecasts that in the 5-year 
ae in 1957 the number of bache- 
t ence graduates will decline 30 per- 
rute ton the previous 5 years, falling to a 
onoweg per year. This decline will be 
a by a fall in science doctorates, 
Peak of 5.400 per year. 
has other activities. It maintains 
register of scientific and technical 


ences in and A number of smaller confer- 
in the past year, helped pay the travel- 

of some 50 United States scien- 
Attend important foreign scientific 
It advised Congress on bills hav- 
With the complex subject of weath- 
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Rese ower a Committee on Min- 
arch which is now investigating 
means of minerals exploration in 
Bela e on future research in this 
d. It also, when consulted about 
Uderalt EOrously advised the President 
iste travel restrictions on foreign 
tates — seeking visas to attend United 
Percen, © on conferences. At least 50 
oreign scientists trying to 
ties or ae United States meet serious dificul- 
ties have raf. Aid some international socie- 
United Stat ed to schedule meetings in the 
the oat The Foundation pointed out 
mternatuntlon is inimical not only to 
traditions of science but 
Progress in the United 

A 


t 

Sciences "equest of the National Academy of 
Participati at Foundation is preparing for 
tira scon, PY the United States in the 
again Ysical year in 1957-58. In 1882 
er 1932 many nations banded to- 
Uremen te a large series of important 
ot the Saran simultaneously in many parts 
as the to check such scientific con- 
Mart, ang Speed of light, the positions of 
will 7 On. This time the measure- 
tteries ee much more elaborate, with 
Umntries new instruments. So far 23 
halted States „behind the effort. If the 
ae to omc’ i to participate,’ the NSF will 
510 N from Congress this year about 

1 0 tar the Supplementary appropriation. 
ae + NSF has spent a total of some 
ze a slighty early 500 grants for research 
lOWshine uy larger amount on research 
trom import, The research supported ranges 
nale astrono t Work on steroids, enzymes, 
RA ®tibio d. evolution, coals, probabil- 
ba Ulam of les, atomic masses, and the me- 
or l flora na Oe down to projects on coal- 
Wh, the ba biochemistry and nutrition 
date fruct mbes. distributed over the 
ie kcieng ying range of knowledge that is 
But the NSF has been able 
only about half of the worthy 
the unde ig ean to It, and last year for lack 
anes to turn away two-thirds of 
fen ified young applicants for its 
tion id away Owehips. The names of those 
tyr st ang Wore Put on an honorable-men- 
but Consign ulated to institutions which 
er them for fellowship grants. 
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But undoubtedly many of these promising 
were lost to science. 

At the moment the Foundation is in dan- 
ger of being overloaded with political freight 
as a result of the new administration's pres- 
sure for economy, Some people in the 
Budget Bureau and in Congress believe it 
would save money to concentrate all Federal 
activities in basic sclence under the NSF. 
The new budget transfers some $3 million for 
basic research from the Department of De- 
Tense to the NSF, and there is pressure to do 
likewise with basic research financed by the 
Atomic Energy Commission. The danger is 
that there may be a net constriction of the 
total available for basic science and injury 
to some programs. Some basic research is so 
closely associated with other work of a de- 
partment that it should remain under that 
department's supervision. In basic science, 
unlike applied research, some duplication of 
effort is necessary. That is how science has 
grown in the past and continues to grow. 

In a Reith lecture for the British Broad- 
casting Corporation last fall J. Robert Op- 
penheimer observed, We regard it as proper 
and just that the patronage of science by 
society is in large measure based on the in- 
creased power which knowledge gives. If we 
are anxious that the power so given and so 
obtained be used with wisdom and with love 
of humanity, that is an anxiety we share 
with almost everyone. But we also know 
how little of the deep new knowledge which 
has altered the face of the world, which has 
changed—and increasingly and evermore 
profoundly must change—man’s views of the 
world, resulted from a quest for practical 
ends or an interest in exercising the power 
that knowledge gives. For most of us, in 
most of those moments when we were most 
free of corruption, it has been the beauty of 
the world of nature and the strange and 
compelling harmony of its order that has 
sustained, enspirited, and led us. That also a 
as it should be. And if the forms in which 
society provides and exercises its patronage 
of sctence leave these incentives strong and 
secure, new knowledge will never stop as long 
as there are men.” 


Soil Conservation and Watershed 
Programs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES W. VURSELL 


or ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 11, 1954 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, I am 
glad to support this legislation which is 
a great step forward in soil conservation. 
The pattern it follows is sound. The fact 
that local communities must initiate 
such programs and pay part of the costs 
makes it sound and economical. 

I would like to point out that sometime 
over a year ago, about 50 or 60 outstand- 
ing soil conservation leaders met at the 
White House with President Eisenhower 
and pointed out the great value and need 
for such legislation. The President was 
so convinced that he endorsed their 
proposal. 

We Members of the Appropriations 
Committee, many of whom had seen the 
need for such a program for sometime, 
and in the belief that this session of the 
Congress would authorize legislation ap- 
proving this great step forward in soil 
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conservation, took the initiative by writ- 
ing into last year’s appropriation bill $5 
million to be used in setting up what was 
termed “pilot plants,” to encourage 
farmers to make an early start in be- 
ginning plans and operations designated 
by our committee to prevent soil erosion 
and to help prevent damage by floods 
through proper soil use, the building of 
small Jakes and ponds, greater use of 
cover crops, in an effort to prevent water 
run-off at the sources of streams, and 
hold back water on the farms, and to 
prevent undue flood damages, 

The pilot plant tests we provided, 
which have met with such unanimous 
approval by soil-conservation leaders, 
has. resulted in this legislation being 
passed, today, which spells out the policy 
to follow in this great forward step in soil 
conservation. 

When the farmers initiate a coopera- 
tive effort, complying with this legisla- 
tion along small or large streams, the 
Federal Government will encourage them 
by contributing about 50 percent of the 
cost of such projects. The purpose of 
this legislation is to keep as much of the 
water as we can close to where it falls, 
When water falls from the sky and sinks 
into the ground, it is beneficial in raising 
the water table. We in southern Illinois 
went through the worst drought, last 
year in our history, with the water level 
sinking lower than ever before, which 
compelled thousands of farmers to haul 
water, when they could find it, and re- 
sulted in a tremendous crop loss. 

From that experience, one can realize 
the great value to our section of the 
State had we been able to keep through- 
out the months proceeding the drought, 
more of the rainfall in the ground, rather 
than to let it flood into the streams. 

This new program, to keep more of the 
water where it falls, Iam sure will spread 
rapidly in our section of the State when 
it is better understood, and which will 
spread over the Nation, will help to raise 
the water tables; will help to store the 
rain and moisture in the ground; will 
help to prevent too rapid runoff—wash- 
ing the topsoil away into the rivers and 
creeks; will encourage the farmers to 
use more cover crops, build more ter- 
races, more grass watercourses, and 
prevent, to a great degree, the washing 
away of our precious topsoil, and will 
contribute to greater soil conservation 
and better farm yields. 

If we can keep the water near where 
it falls, so that it may be absorbed by 
the ground, it will supply our crops with 
the necessary moisture and feed our un- 
derground sources of water, We have 
failed to do enough of this type of work 
in the past. 

The water that runs on the surface 
of the earth often does great damage. 
It causes the washing away of your soil, 
fills up reservoirs with silt, fills up creeks 
and riverbeds; it increases floods, de- 
stroys farmlands and crops. 

The Government, through the years 
past, has spent billions of dollars to con- 
tain or control floodwaters. Nearly all 
of such spending has been necessary, 
and has afforded creat protection to 
farmlands, and has prevented the de- 
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struction of cities and villages along the 
navigable streams. 
FLOOD PREVENTION 


We shall have to continue our flood- 
control policies of the past, but, may I 
point out this legislation offers the op- 
portunity not only to protect the soil 
at the source, where the water falls and 
along the channels, but to protect it from 
erosion and washing away. 

It is also designed to hold back a part 
of the water by the use of small lakes 
and ponds which will help to prevent, in 
the future, floodwaters from becoming 
so high, and will reduce in the longer 
future spending of so many millions of 
dollars for levees to contain the great 
floods like we have had in the past. This 
new program of soil conservation will 
store more of the water in the good 
earth where it falls. 

No flood ever originated in the chan- 
nels of the Mississippi or in any other 
large river or stream. Floods originate 
in pastures and in fields. Floods origi- 
nate where the water falls, not in the 
streams where the water in running. 

I know that it will take time, but I 

- make the prediction here and now that 
this new concept of holding water closer 
to where it falls, holding as much as we 
can in the earth where it will help to 
grow greater crops and prevent soil ero- 
sion, will become so popular that, with 
the Government cooperating financially 
with the soil-conservation districts set 
up under this new legislation, within a 
reasonable time it will have a great ef- 
fect on preventing floods downstream, 
and, at the same time, continue its great 
benefits through soil conservation by 
preventing too rapid runoff of water 
along our streams, 

Our committee, in cooperating with 
President Eisenhower, is proud to have 
taken the first step in launching this 
very practical program, which will grow 
in benefits and greatness to our Nation 
in preserving the fertility of our soil for 
future generations. 


The Tax Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 9, 1954 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, it is my understanding on Wed- 
nesday of this week the new tax bill is 
scheduled for consideration here in the 
House. This legislation is of primary in- 
terest to every individual in the United 
States. It has a direct bearing upon the 
economic and social processes of the 
country. Whether or not an individual 
pays taxes, the tax law which is finally 
enacted by the Congress will touch the 
life of every one in the Nation. 

As have many of my colleagues I have 
devoted a long time to the study of our 
tax problems, It is my view that tax 
legislation must be considered from the 
point of view of all of the interrelated 
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economic processes in volved throughout 
the whole country. All of the trees in 
the forest must be considered. Likewise 
it must be kept in mind that when the 
fruits of man’s labor are largely con- 
sumed by his government, his freedom 
shrinks away until it disappears. 

The American taxpayer has earned 
some relief from the heavy taxes paid 
over these strenuous years of crisis dur- 
ing which time the American people have 
shouldered the heavy burden of financ- 
ing the total bill for the protection of 
freedom everywhere in the world. It is 
now proclaimed we are changing as a 
country from a war economy into a 
peacetime economy. If this is true 
then is it not also fair and just to give to 
the people a relief from the heavy taxa- 
tion of the war years? 

In order to provide a sensible method 
of giving this tax relief to the people as 
well as a sensible method of strengthen- 
ing the country for the future I have 
recommended that the exemption allow- 
ance for dependents in the income-tax 
law should be increased from $600, the 
present level, to $1,000. This increase 
not only would permit families to prop- 
erly and more adequately care for their 
children but it would also encourage 
children. It would strengthen the 
America of tomorrow. 

In support of my bill H. R. 6925 recom- 
mending this increase in the exemptions 
I have analyzed the problem and have 
given considerable study to all of the 
difficulties and essentials that must be 
considered. In the form of a letter to 
the distinguished chairman of the Ways 
and Means Committee our very able 
colleague the Honorable DANTEL REED of 
New York, I presented an analysis in the 
hope that the chairman and the distin- 
guished members of his committee would 
find it possible to include the relief I 
recommend in the tax bill which they are 
asking the Congress to enact this week, 
The committee failed to include any re- 
lief in the form of increased exemptions 
for the millions od taxpayers having the 
responsibility of dependents, I believe 
this is a tragic mistake. 

In further support for my recom- 
mended tax relief I have addressed a 
letter to the President of the United 
States appealing to-him to give his sup- 
port to the millions of Americans who 
need this tax relief so desperately. 
Among these millions of Americans are 
young veterans, old in spirit, young in 
years, who have carried the flag of free- 
dom across Normandy and up and down 
Heartbreak Ridge. They want a family. 
They want strong, healthy children. 
They want to educate their children and 
make them the kind of Americans of 
which they can be proud. It is my view 
they have earned this right. It is my 
view they should have this tax relief. 
And it is my view that all other fine, 
loyal American citizens who have so 
willingly sacrificed for so long are en- 
titled to tax relief permitting them a 
chance to care a little bit better for all 
of those dependent upon them. In many 
cases these include the parents, relatives, 
friends, or other human responsibilities 
which they have so finely and admirably 
assumed, 
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In order that all of the dis be 
Members of the House who might 1 
interested in the analysis and menen 
have presented to the chairman of e 
Ways and Means Committee and to ar 
President of the United States, I inclu 
as a part of my remarks at this time, ed 
letters I have sent to these disti uy 
leaders of our country. I shall grenteg 
appreciate it if many of my colleagu 
here in the House as well as the Members 
of the Senate could find the time to 
these letters. I believe you will e 
with me, I believe you will accept A 
conclusions of my analysis and I belie x 
you would support my views and the g 
relief recommended if you could stu 
the thoughts and conclusions with W 
I have tried so honestly and so earnestly 
to bring about this greatly needed 
relief. 
The letters follow: 
LETTER ro THE CHAIRMAN, COMMITTEË wie 
Ways AND MEANS 
Fenavany 15, 195+ 
Hon. Danter A. REED, - 
Member of Congress, Chairman, com 
mittee on Ways and Means, House? 
Representatives, Washington, D: 1 
Dran Mr. CHamman: Several weeks 98° 
wrote to you proposing that your co 


Increase the exemption for dependenti of 


the income-tax law from its present lest g 
$600 to a proposed level of $1,000. bsc 
letter I mentioned several general T ess: 
why I believed this increase was nec gad 
Your reply to my letter illustrated your poo 
knowledge and comprehension of the ~ igs 
plex problems associated with incom’ nor 
inequities. In this letter I have the Pine 
to present to you my views regar en- 
basic factors involved in relation to th? gme 
tire economic process ‘together with poss 
general reasons in support of my prof me. 
which require consideration it seems tO the 
By the Ways and Means Committee and 


gress. wpe 
In reply to my letter you stated 
following: tue 
“It is not possible to dissent krone ie 
persuasive logic that you have presen ow 1 
support ot your proposal. As you ee 
have contended for many years that den u 
burden imposed on the American Citin we 
too onerous, * * * It is my hope 7 7 the 
will succeed in reducing expenditure g e 
very near future so that a tax relief 0% 
type you suggest will become feasible: qoy- 
In spite of the revenue loss to the t if 
ernment which you allege would oo auc 
my proposed increase in exemption allo poes 
were to be enacted, the first two sen mely 
of the paragraph quote above were ex > 
encouraging. Here you agreed with ™ oral 
stated it has been your view for © ica 
years, the tax load Imposed on the AM 
people, particularly the wage earners e of 


ce 
been too oppressive. In the last sens jetter 
the above-quoted paragraph from 0 tee on 
there is the inference the Committee, ion 


Ways and Means possibly would take there 
to relieve this onerous load as soon 7 the 
was a reduction in the expenditures 
Government. in the 
In view of the fact this reduction curred 
expenditures of the Government has 


a pect 


and js continuing to take piace, ANC afec 
I believe this reduction should be rer, the 
in the income-tax law by giving and 


people the benefits of certain tax relief 
lifting the heavy tax burden of this ig pill 
tion as soon as possible, I introduc’ 
at the beginning of this session of CO’ ing 
to amend the income-tax law by 10°% 
the exemption allowed a taxpayer seve to 
pendent from $600, the present 6025 
$1,000. This bill is designated H. P. 1 ig tue 
has been assigned for consideration 
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Was 
are tend Means Committee of which you 
Werdet nguished chairman. 
aud Nies ng to my information, the Ways 
By ine us Committee has decided against 
ann whatsoever in the exemption 
Mint or de for dependents in the committee 
Now beintendments to the income tax law 
tae wa, 8 considered and formulated by 
Concluse and Means Committee. It is my 
Means (en that this action by the Ways and 
ain, mMmittee not only is wrong and de- 
also eet for the American people but it is 
cause fenfely dangerous. It is wrong be- 
Carne 725 generation of Americans has 
cannot X relief and because the decision 
nomi accurately supported by sound 
ot the ey analysis taking in consideration all 
Romi, factors involved in the whole eco- 
Country d Social processes of the entire 
it strik, This decision is dangerous because 
len ena a blow at the very heart of Amer- 
tutünrentens the health and quality of 
n 8 Ute of the Nation. 
for the p timation of the indexes compiled 
Uving i Sic factors involved in the ccst of 
uon, ench as food, clothing, rents, educa- 
expense SPortation, medical and hospital 
in basie. discloses an astonishing increase 
period f living costs during the 8-year 
looreg, OM 1946 to 1954. Wage and pay 
*Qualicg during this period have not 
ra her ande ascending cost of living but 
W ve failed by a wide margin ot bring- 
Ina bd and cost of living into balance. 
on all wage and pay increases sub- 
resultin taxpayer to a higher tax bracket 
ernmentg n more tax income for the Gov- 
to the . leaving a net increase of income 
Consiga Payer of negligible benefit. 
invo oa one the basic economic factors 
exer, if $600 represented a fair and feasi- 
104g by Ption allowance for a dependent in 
view or the Ways and Means Committee, in 
Pare. cost of living indexes at that 
Committee (o DAt economic factors does the 
ent Conclude this same $600 depend- 
talniy the On is fair and just in 1954? Cer- 
Village a American people in every city, 


would and hamlet, regardless of politics 
and ey, PPreciate having this information 
Some Ahation, 


Prengaq emelals of the Government have ex- 
$100 In the view that even an increase of 
tor a den umount of exemption permitted 
Uheaya dent would cause catastrophic 
Those of the thin our economic system. 
tain this cas timid, no change opinion main- 
Cate economic machine of ours is a delt- 
depher op ument and that the slightest 
balanca wee or change might harm the 
Strangely hone and cause disequilibrium. 
delicata © However, the balance wheel of this 
Considera ppo omic instrument receives no 
American on when the wage income of 
pi nt pokers is threatened by unem- 
the WUbjec Tought about by favoritism and 
enterprise ng of well established Americsn 

torelgs ompetitlon with cheap, under- 
unteciproch 8885 through the avenue of 


a rena allowance maintain the pri- 
an increase Ler thelr opposition is that such 
abe large uod result in the elimination 
or taxes a Umber of taxpayers from paying 
t the Ped. Sreatiy reduce the tax income 
p posit! Government. Their ex- 
Shouig nel tion is that every American 
keuritz. p Pay for his Government and his 
ke to empi Pty to this argument I should 
TOUsho yy tels I believe loyal Americans 
or ar Dart 9 the country are pleased to do 
t the load their just and fair share 
amo ernment. Surely, however, 
nd consis Paid in income tax is not the 
kautridut o nation or the only measure of 
muy to Fetes &n American or an American 
Gre, and welfare of his 
eat contributions have been 
saree of performance of the 
Ness ble is unmatched in kindness, 
aud generosity in the world's 
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history. In recent years some of us have 
observed heroic sacrifices. I believe the 
bullding of an American family, the birth 
of healthy children, their shelter, education 
and support constitutes a notable contribu- 
tion to the strength and character that is 
America. It is my view that the Nation’s tax 
income is dependent upon a number of 
fundamental factors other than the imme- 
diate dollar collections. 

For the tax year of 1954 there will be ap- 
proximately 60 million tax returns filled. By 
1960 there will be almost 70 million. 
According to the Bureau of the Census, there 
are over 50 million dependent children in 
the United States as of this year. Of this 
number approximately 36 million are of 
school age. According to the United States 
Office of Education approximately this num- 
ber of children are enrolled in public and 
private schools and colleges. These millions 
of children not only are dependent for their 
complete support but they represent the 
America of tomorrow and upon their parents 
is the heavy responsibility of the Nation's 
future. The cost to these parents represents 
not only a large investment in, but also a 
large contribution to, this country of ours. 
Those who are responsible for the building 
and moulding of the Nation's future, cer- 
tainly are worthy of consideration today. 
The present $600 level for dependency exemp- 
tion does not constitute a third of the annual 
cost per child or dependent. This unfair and 
unjust exemption allowance, if continued, 
will leave its mark on the quality of tomor- 
row's citizens. 

Now may I direct your attention to another 
common situation in our country concerning 
this present $600 level of exemption for a 
dependent. Suppose a young lady, earning 
$3,000 annually, has the responsibility of 
caring for her dependent invalid mother and 
father. After deducting Federal income 
taxes, she has $233 a month to spread over 
rent, food, clothing, transportation, medical 
and doctor bills. In addition, there are State, 
county, municipal, and incidental taxes, Do 
you believe this young lady can balance her 
budget and at the same time properly and 
adequately discharge her responsibilities? 

In further reply to the argument this in- 
crease in the exemption level for a dependent 
would result in the barring of a large number 
of taxpayers from paying any taxes, it is 
my yiew the contrary would take place, caus- 
ing an eventual increase in the number of 
taxpayers and in the total amount of tax in- 
come. The proposed Increase in the exemp- 
tion for dependents would encourage young 
men and women to be married and have chil- 
dren. This increase in the population even- 
tually not only would provide a stronger 
America but it would result in more and 
more income taxes as well as business and 
luxury taxes. It is my view that this gen- 
eration of Americans have met and dis- 
charged their obligations and responsibili- 
ties in an extremely commendable way. Ev- 
ery generation should carry its own load. It 
is a mistake to charge the American people 
of today with more than their share of past 
obligations and add to it some of the re- 
sponsibility of the future. Weathering 
through two great world wars, a catastrophic 
depression and the tragic Korean conflict in 
addition to the constant struggle against 
communism is quite enough for this gener- 
ation of our people. Never in the course of 
history has there been such an example of 
stamina and unselfishness. 

The decision of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee in opposition to any increase in the 
exemption level for dependents at this time 
is not only wrong but it is also dangerous, 
I make this statement after considerabie 
study and thinking in regard to the whole 
problem. Our free form of government is 
largely dependent upon balance. In view 
of the fact that no single operation of gov- 
ernment stands alone and independent of 
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the economic processes of the Nation, it is 
necessary at all times and in every case to 
weigh the benefits against the detriments 
in regard to every action taken by the Gov- 
ernment. It must never be forgotten that 
our Government is a government of, by and 
for the people. In good government, in every 
decision the benefits must far out-weigh the 
detriments for an overwhelming majority of 
the people. In proportion to the degree this 
balance is ignored the freedom of the people 
is lost. The survival of freedom is just as 
much dependent upon the economic proc- 
esses as it is on military power. Economic 
bombs can smash the free way of life just 
as quickly as atomic bombs. In both forces 
the result is violence and human suffering. 

Without question, there are limited bene- 
fits for the Federal Government to obtain by 
maintaining the present exemption level for a 
dependent. The principal benefit, of course, 
is the fact the Government during the im- 
mediate perlod will recelve a larger sum of 


gross recelpts from individual income taxes. 


The important question is, however, what is 
the overall cost to the Nation; what are the 
detriments involved, in order to receive this 
extra amount of income, It is the actual 
net amount of income that is the controlling 
consideration. If this cost is greater than 
the specific amount of additional income in- 
volved relative to future income receipts, 
then it would seem to be not only poor busi- 
ness but national foolishness to insist upon 
continuing a policy which would result in 
less income to the Government at a greater 
detriment to the people. To so insist is to 
burden the great majority of the people 
with needless detriments affecting the entire 
economic process, Our country cannot af- 
ford the luxuary of such foolishness or the 
danger it threatens to our national well- 
being. For without question such a policy 
is dangerous for the whole Nation. 

If there were ever a time in our history 
when it is necessary for our country to be 
strong, surely that time is now and in the 
years ahead. To be always strong, the Na- 
tion must possess a healthy, constantly in- 
creasing family life. Young men and women 
must be encouraged to make homes and de- 
velop a family, rather than discouraged. 
Any factor of government which operates 
to discourage the development of our family 
life operates against the welfare of our coun- 
try. Strong, healthy children help to make 
our Nation strong. They not only contribute 
to the national defense but they contribute 
to the business and scientific progress of 
the Nation. There is no better way or more 
dependable source for enlarging the base for 
the increase of Federal tax income. 

Now the amount of $800 which the Ways 
and Means Committee has concluded ts a 
fair and just exemption for a dependent 
child is so completely inadequate it threatens 
the very future of our country. Completely 
supported public welfare cases in any State 
within the Union cost at least $1,200 per 
case. If the Federal Government had the 
responsibility of total maintenance of wel- 
fare cases, it would discover it to be impos- 
sible to feed, clothe, house, and care for a 
single individual for as little as $1,200 per 
year. If this condition is true in regard to 
the Federal Government which has the ad- 
vantage of surpluses, wholesale purchases 
and contractual negotiations, how then can 
the Federal Government expect a taxpayer 
to do the same job for $600 without any 
commercial advantages? To expect a tax- 
payer to completely maintain a dependent 
for $600 is to force that taxpayer to provide 
marginal support resulting in malnutrition, 
improper food, improper living conditions, 
and improper care in general. By refusing to 
increase this amount the Government can be 
accused of forcing the taxpayer to deny food 
from the mouths of his own children. This 
is indeed a dangerous policy for America. 
It not only weakens our future but it causes 
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unrest and discontent. Is this shortsighted 
policy worth the extremely questionable and 
doubtful amount of additional net tax in- 
come claimed because of the lower exemp- 
tion level? 

It doesn't make sense for the Government 
to spend billions of dollars of the tax income 
to and accumulate huge surpluses 
of butter and eggs in order to support a cer- 
tain price level for these necessary commodi- 
ties when there are fifty to sixty million 
Americans who would purchase these neces- 
sary health-giving foods for themselves and 
their familles if they possessed a portion of 
the billions of tax income the Government 
uses to accumulate these surpluses in the 
form of an increase in the exemption for 
dependents. It is enormously wrong for the 
Government to withhold purchasing power 
from the people by failing to increase the 
exemption level and at 1 apran Lange uss 
this purchasi: wer to n prices 
these eee beyond the market reach 
of the same people. If these millions of 
Americans possessed the purchasing power 
this surplus of butter and eggs would not 
exist. These Americans and their children 
like butter and eggs too. 

For several years now, our country has 
been engaged in a tremendous struggle for 
survival. We have been fighting for our free 
way of life against the slave life and con- 
fusion of communism. In this struggle, we 
have learned that communism thrives and 
nourishes in areas of economically dissatis- 
fied and discouraged people. Within our own 
country, communism has had its greatest 
growth and spread among our people who are 
constantly subjected to economic distress 
and marginal living. It is very difficult for 
an individual to approve and endorse @ sys- 
tem of life and government which demands 
so large a portion of his labor that he no 
longer has enough money to properly take 
care of his family responsibilities. It is dim- 
cult for an individual to approve and en- 
dorse a system of government which denies 
encouragement to the creation of basic Tam- 
ily life, It is dificult for an individual to 
approve and endorse a system of government 
which prevents the planning of future se- 
curity. Now there is nothing wrong with the 
American system of government. This has 
been well proven over the years. Through 
excessive taxation, however, our free way of 
life can be threatened. The Constitution 
and the Bill of Rights, however, are not pro- 
tected against unwise policies of taxation. 
When the fruits of man labor are mostly 
absorbed in the requirements of his govern- 
ment, freedom shrinks away to a form of po- 
litical control or dictatorship. 

At this time, there is no one in government 

g the wisdom to know how long this 
struggle with communism will continue or 
when it will end. In this struggle, our coun- 
try has spent many billions. Tremendous 
sums have been spent within our own coun- 
try to prevent the spread and growth of com- 
munism. Many billions of our tax income 
have been spent in many foreign countries 
to prevent the spread of communism. Is the 
immediate tax income resulting from the 
low level exemption for a dependent worth 
the cost of creating, as it does, the large area 
of dissatisfied taxpayer citizens? This is an 
area in which the Federal Government can 
stamp out the nourishment of communism, 
Isn't it time we gave attention to our own 
country? Isn't it time the people of America 
had the benefit of some of the billions so 
loosely tossed away to those foreign countries 
where its effectiveness and value is ques- 
tioned and doubted? It is said that America 
is losing the fight against communism. Let 
us make sure America does not lose this fight 
within our own national borders. It is my 
view that the Congress should do every- 
thing possible to strengthen national security 
from within the borders of the country by de- 
creasing the large number of dissatisfied and 
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distressed persons who are the constant tar- 
gets for subversive propaganda. 

It is dangerous to the country as a whole 
to fail to increase the exemption level for 
dependents because of the effect such a fail- 
ure could have on the national economy. 
One of the most effective methods of inter- 
rupting a movement of the economic proc- 
esses toward a general depression is the in- 
creasing of the supply of money in the hands 
of the people. In this regard, the contrary 
also is true for the scarcity of purchasing 
power brings on a period of declining spend- 
ing causing a recession throughout the whole 
economic process, Without purchasing 
power in the hands of a large majority of the 


people, generally spread over the Nation, 


business recedes, unemployment increases, 
the national income greatly declines, throw- 
ing the entire Nation into serlous trouble. A 
scarcity of money is a strong factor in the 
cause of a depression. The proposed increase 
in the exemption level would result in more 
purchasing power spread over the national 
area and 50 million Americans, 

In our economy today the Federal policy 
appears to be concentrated on a withdrawal 
of money from circulation. This is illus- 
trated by the constant pressure brought to 
bear upon the citizens of the Nation to pur- 
chase Government bonds and securities, 
Large sums are expended for radio and tele- 
vision advertising programs urging the peo- 
ple to make these purchases. The public Is 
appealed to on the basis of patriotism and 
loyalty to the country. Not only is this an 
absurd policy at this time but it is also éco- 
nomically unsound. This policy of with- 
drawing money from circulation at this time 
is also illustrated by the huge refinancing 
of Federal securities reaching maturity by 
the Department of the Treasury. In other 
words, instead of paying off these obliga- 
tions as they become due in cash and thereby 
adding to the supply of money in circula- 
tion, the Treasury is meeting its debt obliga- 
tions through the process of refinancing with 
paper having future maturity. By this 
method the Treasury prevents any additional 
flow of money supply Into the channels of 
circulation and spending. In fact, this 
policy actually results in reduced purchas- 
ing power, a slowing up of velocity and a 
decline in total national Income. Having a 
direct bearing on this situation is the fact 
that in its first year of operation the admin- 
istration succeeded in reducing Government 
spending to the extent of approximately $12 
billion. This is illustrated by the drastically 
reduced Federal expenditures for national 
defense. It is generally alleged also that 
additional saving in expenditures will 
amount to approximately 63 billion to $5 
billion. In fiscal 1955 the amount of reduced 
expenditures in billions is already in the 
process of consideration. 

Although I shall not comment upon this 
policy of the Government, I will emphasize 
the fact that a reduction of the supply of 
money to the extent of $15 billion to #18 
billion, together with the resulting decrease 
in velocity, has a tremendous impact upon 
the entire economic processes of the whole 
country, Unless this tremendous impact is 
balanced off by other ways of maintaining 
the necessary level of money supply in cir- 
culation, thereby keeping purchasing power 
at a normal level and velocity, there can be 
only one result, and that result is a slowing 
up of the economie processes to the extent 
that the whole Nation Is engulfed in a period 
of depression. Now this fact is extremely 
important, Stated more precisely, it is just 
this: Unless the large amount of circulating 
money withdrawn from the economy during 
a normal period of full employment ls bal- 
anced by other means of supplying purchas- 
ing power to the economic processes, there 
can be only one result, and that result will 
be a depression. 
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At this time it is not my purpose to dis 
cuss different methods or procedures 
which this balancing process might 
complished, It is my purpose, however, y 
point out one way in which it can be argel 
accomplished. In your letter of December " 
1953, you stated: 11 

“Unfortunately, for each $100 that person 
exemptions are increased there is a resulting 
revenue loss of approximately $2.5 pili’ 
Thus, the revenue implication of your oss 
meritorious suggestion would involve a oF 
of approximately $10 billion to the 
Government.” 

In accord with this statement it con f. 
assumed that 1f the exemption for dep% rel 
ents were increased from the present leu 
of $600 to the suggested level of $1,000, Pi 
would be a sum of approximately $10 bung 
available for increased purchasing power 5 
the national economy. This sum would 52 
spread over the whole Nation and cone ne 
trated in the hands of taxpayers having ned 
necessity of spending. This sum multiphne 


be ac 


by the velocity of turnover would eo 
amount of increase in the national incom 
This increase in the national income ute 
provide a larger base for income-tax PY. 
poses, the effect of which would be an eral 
crease in total tax income to the Fed 
Government, as 

In this analysis I have accepted your tbe 
ures as accurate. This alleged loss tO 
Government, however, relates to an IM nd 
diate gross paper loss of tax income ous 
not to a net xesult, It ts quite obvi 
there could be a gain in net tax INC ey 
depending on the velocity of total mont, 
transactions and its effect on the sum par 
yolved from the viewpoint of increased 
tional income for tax-income purposes. la- 

It is my contention that my pro > 
crease in the exemption level for a de iige 
ent would help tremendously to sta pal 
normal purchasing power by helping to pef 
ance the necessary supply level of y 
required to maintain a prosperous econduid 
The immediate effect of this result e t 
be to greatly retard the present movem g- 
of recession and possibly prevent the sep 
tion from being oyertaken by an ever- d alt- 
ening depression. In relation to th pu- 
uation it must be observed that the Pig- 
lation of the United States of Americ nas 
cording to the Bureau of the Census, 3600 
inereased over 20 million since the the 
level for exemptions was established iP gu- 
income-tax law. Bank clearings have, cen" 
bled in some of the principal financial, red 
ters, and in some cascs, they have mens 
Not only have business enterprises trenand 
dously increased, but also the type, ipis 
kinds of business in operation. During ped 
period, the national income has in m 
approximately 70 percent, providing © 
larger base for income-tax purposes. ed to 
the figure for the 1954 budget presente e 
the Congress recently by the President piy 
Federal expenditures are approximately 1940. 
8 percent higher than they were m me, 
These are some of the facts, it seems on in 
which must be taken into consideration og 
regard to the establishment of u Just ont 
fair exemption allowance for u depen ot of 

As I recommended to you in my let pro- 
December 7, 1953, my bill, H. R. 6935 Ts 
vides that the exemption allowance showið 
dependent in the income-tax law 000 10 
be raised from the present level of $ 5 ol 
tho level of $1,000. May I say in suphe tne 
my proposed bill of amendment thew? 
increase of $400 in the exemption, 41.000 
ance for a dependent to the level Of d- 
was reached after careful study an ip? 
eration of the many economic 12000 pres” 
volved. Since the year when the $0 tav⸗ 
ent level exemption allowance won ave 
lished total per capita tax payment In- 
increased approximately 70 perce ase 1 
cluded in this amount is the pena that 
excise taxes which cover many ite 
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tan 1084 dered essential today. From 1046 
items there has been an increase in these 
Poseg A approximately 90 percent. The pro- 
tons increase in dependency exemp- 
18 50 represents a 66-percent increase, which 
the e chat less by nearly 5 percent than 
this po Ase in per capita tax payments for 
Cong tod. If the $000 exemption level was 
a l. dered fair and just in 1946, certainly 


1280 6 Of 81,000 must be fair and just for 


ot nus they are not directly the concern 
© Federal Government, it must be re- 
d also the taxpayer has had to bear 
able increases in State and local 
bene: Considering the whole Nation, the 
Ual ria © of increase in wages and individ- 
centan ome is seriously less than the per- 
y isn Of increase in the total per capita 
tietan From a viewpoint including all 
nomie tors Involved in the Nation's total eco- 
2 5, this factor must be consid- 
Of 61 other words, the proposed level 
ance 900 ag a fair and just exemption allow- 
carerul > a dependent was reached after a 
und 2 examination of the economic factors 
vo! balancing of the economic interests 
ved from the viewpoint of the benefits 
larger iments to the whole country. A 
Comat o ount thari this would appear to 
While ute an imbalance of the basic factors, 
21.000 18 amount smaller than the proposed 
gum. Confronted with the same economic 
amoy: ents subject to degree, as is the 
allows of the present level of exemption 
Ha nce for a dependent. 
Bovern ne, eee associated with the affairs of 
Chai nt for a long time as we have, Mr. 
Port, man, we have enjoyed the unusual op- 
ang — to observe the loyalty, respect, 
theip em the American people have for 
Treg a vernment, their country, and the 
Year, . Of life. Through these eventful 
Consejo crises, we have been close to the 
t ence, the thoughts, the needs, and 
out Prone of our fellow Americans through- 
ence X Nation. Out of this long experi- 
We knop ank you will agree with me that 
lor the, When government functions largely 
for th efit of government rather than 
the tree people it is honorbound ‘to serve, 
integrata, CY Of life suffers and slowly dis- 
must day Until finally it is lost. This we 
Teac t permit to happen in our country. 
have pe I know you strongly possess, I also 
loysity deep confidence and respect for the 
* Jority aed fairness of the overwhelming ma- 
ernment the American people for their Gov- 
resents and for all that it stands and rep- 
ot They do not want it injured, they 
It ty tence it weakened, they do not want 
Sire to me something different. They de- 
ot the p- fair at all times in their appraisat 
anq the es in which both the Government 
the zan, People are directly concerned. At 
agrea wi time, however, I know you will 
believe ria me that the American people 
alr, ang zu, Government should be honest, 
function, just in all of its operations and 
derigneg h the people for whom it is 
Sin, „ 
Posing aintroduced my bin. H. R. 6925, pro- 
tax o cTease from $600 to $1,000, the 
dependen sxemption allowed a taxpayer for 
non or ent, on the Ist day of this 2d ses- 
3 oo 83d Congress, I want you to 
ot Cong el as the distinguished Members 
Mittes ther n the Ways and Means Com- 
commun at I have recelved thousands of 
tio {cations from all sections of the Na- 
tors, teac have come from lawyers, doc- 
ca » Clergymen, businessmen, edu- 
emp Tees wal-service workers, government 
ang father, ud from thousands of mothers 


daun catie 


Consider 


Personal suffering, and personal 
sou deeply into the heart and spirit 
ence of my daily consideration 
responsibility, It is my belief 
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that without question you are touched with 
the same feelings. © 

The millions of people this proposed legis- 
lation of mine reaches, Mr. Chairman, are 
loyal Americans who are proud and who hold 
their heads high because of the fact they 
are a part of this great free Republic. Never 
would they permit for one moment any act 
on their part that could be or might be 
interpreted as unfair to their Government 
and their country. Throughout all of these 
strenuous years they have shown their cour- 
age, thelr stamina of character, and their 
willingness to cooperate. Never have they 
turned away from giving a helping hand to 
the people of friendly nations suffering from 
distress, the tragedy of war, and other catas- 
trophies. Human endurance often is sur- 
prisingly strong, but there comes a time after 
many years of shouldering many burdens 
that it needs rest, nourishment, and encour- 
agenient. The time has come, Mr. Chairman, 
when 50 million Americans possessing 1 
or more dependents are calling out for a 
little relief and rest. Long have they car- 
ried the financial load required to hold to- 
gether freedom and the free way of life 
everywhere. They have earned this tax re- 
Hef. In all recorded history, thére cannot be 
found a nation’s people so noble, so gener- 
ous, 50 unselfish, so great. 

In conclusion, Mr; Chairman, I give to you 
my thanks and appreciation for your co- 
operation, patience, loyalty, and outstanding 
Americanism, Because well over one-third 
of the people of our country are involved 
and the bearing it has on the economic proc- 
esses of the country, I respectfully urge your 
distinguished committee to reconsider its 
conclusions in regard to this proposal of 
mine to provide relief to so many of our fine 
eitizens by way of this increase in the in- 
come-tax exemption allowed for a depend- 
ent. In this respect, I request the Ways 
and Means Committee to consider my bill, 
H. R. 6925, to which it is referred. Although 
I do not wish to add to the heavy work of 
your fine committee, I am confident mil- 
lions of the American people expect this tax 
relief action as proposed in my bill during 
this session of Congress, The appeal of the 
American people to their Government is not 
unreasonable. Can their Government afford 
to be unreasonable with them? 

With cordial regards and all best wishes 
to you, Mr. Chairman, and the distinguished 
members of your excellent committee, I 
remain, 

Very sincerely yours, 
EDITH Nourse Focers, 
Member of Congress. 


LETTER TO THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES 


MarcH 13, 1954. 
The PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, 
The White House, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mn. Paesipxznt: Thousands of Amerl- 
cans haye urged me to write you this letter. 
Since the first day of this session of Con- 

ess, when I introduced by bill, H. R. 6925, 

provide an increase in the exemption al- 
lowed a taxpayer for a dependent in the 
income-tax law, this request for your sup- 
port has grown into a compelling force, I 
must therefore present it to you for your 
serious consideration. Never before in my 
whole career of public service have I known 
an appeal so honest, so genuine, so complete- 
ly unorganized coming from so many every- 
where. 

In every community all over America mil- 
lions are calling for tax relief of this nature. 
This increase in the exemption allowance for 
dependents would permit millions of Ameri- 
cans to better clothe, feed, house, educate 
their children, and provide a higher standard 
of family life. It would increase purchasing 
power in the hands of so many who need it 
almost desperately. It would stimulate new 
business and increase employment now when 
it is needed. It would provide the basis for 
the building of a stronger, greater, finer 
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America of tomorrow. Knowing its econom- 
ic soundness, I have vigorously urged the 
incorporation of my proposal in the tax bill 
now before the Congress. 

Throughout these strenuous years of crisis, 
the taxpayers of America have carried the 
financial load necessary to hold together the 
ramparts of freedoms. Billions from our la- 
bor have constituted the bulwark preventing 
the Communist enslayement of the whole 
world. In all recorded history there cannot 
be found a nation's people so generous, so 
unselfish, so great. It is well to remember, 
however, that when the frults of man's labor 
are largely consumed by government, free- 
dom shrinks away to death. Economic 
bombs can smash the free way of life just 
as quickly as atomic bombs. In both forces 
the result is violence and suffering. 

Arguments have been made and recently 
given wide publication that tax relief for mil- 
lions of Americans, provided by an increase 
in the exemption allowance for dependent 
children, dependent parents, dependent rela- 
tives, and other dependent persons, seriously 
affecting the standard of American family 
life, cannot be afforded by the Government 
of the United States. It is argued this re- 
llef is more than the budget can stand; that 
it is not a good Way to put purchasing power 
into the hands of consumers; and that such 
an increase in the exemption allowance 
would exempt a large number of Americans 
from paying any income tax at all which, 
it is proclaimed, would be a mistake. Based 
upon sound economic and social thinking, 
these arguments are wrong, misleading to the 
public in general, and unjust to the Ameri- 
can people as a whole. They cannot be sup- 
ported by economic fact. 

If the budget cannot be balanced, atten- 
tion should be focused on the core of the 
problem, namely, the billions of tax income 
wasted and squandered loosely in areas all 
over the world. The attack should not be 
and must not be concentrated on American 
family life, causing substandard living to the 
extent of malnutrition for millions of Ameri- 
can children and thelr fathers and mothers, 
threatening the quality and strength of our 
Nation's future, There is more, Mr. Presi- 
dent, much more, involved in personal con- 
tribution to this great Nation of ours than 
just merely the contribution in tax income. 
All of the trees in the forest and the soil 
from which they are nourished must be 
considered in a relational way, rather than 
just single trees here and there in the forest, 
in an economic argument involving the wel- 
fare of the whole Nation. If industry can 
spread financial burden to avoid too heavy 
concentration at a particular time, it seems 
to me government has the same privilege 
and there need be no smokescreen of buget 
complexities. 

Founded in a feeling of respect and admi- 
ration for you as a great American and 
confident of your loyalty and interest in 
them, these thousands who have expressed 
their approval for this tax relief trust and 
believe you will endorse this proposal to do 
something for them. This faith, this confi- 
dence, is so honorable, so fine, so worthy of 
respect. Surely you agree the American 
people have earned this tax relief. Their 
appeal to their Government is not unrea- 
sonable. Can their Government afford to be 
unreasonable with them? 

I believe in the right and justice of my 
proposal to provide tax relief for millions of 
Americans, to improve their standard of liv- 
ing, to increase the quality and strength of 
our great country. Toward this objective I 
shall continue to work with all my strength 
andenergy. With faith tn their hearts, these 
millions, I believe, are confident you will help 
them secure this tax relief. 

With cordial regards and all good wishes, 
I remain, 

Very sincerely yours, 
EptrH Nourse ROGERS, 
Member of Congress. 
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National Sovereignty Versus 
World Socialism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 3, 1954 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert in the Recorp the following ad- 
dress I delivered commemorating the 
15th anniversary of the Slovak Decla- 
ration of Independence at a meeting 
sponsored by the Slovak League of 
America and the Catholic Federation, at 
Benedictine Auditorium, Cleveland, 
March 13, 1954, on National Sovereign- 
ty Against World Socialism: 

It is an honor for me to be here with you 
this evening and to join with you in com- 
memorating the love of Slovak people every- 
where in the world for God, freedom, and 
individual liberty. Anyone who has taken 
the time to study the history of the Slovak 
people, or to acquaint themselves with the 
traditions of Slovaks in America, will im- 
mediately recognize my point of associating 
God with human freedom. Like the Irish, 
their slogan is and has always been for God 
and country. . 

Some years ago, when the storm clouds of 
World War II were gathering over the skies 
of Europe, I became intensely interested in 
the cause of nations which were then hang- 
ing in the balance. On the one hand, we, 
the people of the free world, were confronted 
with the menace of national socialism as 
represented by Hitler, and on the other hand, 
the menace of international socialism as 
represented by Stalin, the czar of Russian 
communism, It was then clear to me that 
the tyrants, Stalin and Hitler, had a com- 
mon purpose—-to dominate the world. It 
was therefore no shock to me when the Hit- 
ler-Stalin Pact was announced to the world 
in 1939. It was, however, a tremendous 
shock to the unprepared homegrown Com- 
munists and fellow travelers in the United 
States and their fellow conspirators in other 
parts of the world. 

The first act of the two international 
gangsters in their drive for world domain, 
was to divide up the Eurasian continent into 
spheres of influence. The future of the 
many small nations which then made up 
all of Central and Eastern Europe, were de- 
termined by the expediency of dictatorial 
decision. 

It was in these circumstances that I first 
began my interesting study of the Slovak 
Nation. I was struck by the fact that the 
Slovak people had made a continuous and 
unremitting struggle for national inde- 
pendence for over 1,000 years. I was im- 
pressed by the fact that allen occupation 
and oppression had not dimmed the aspira- 
tions and the hopes of the Slovaks, but had 
increased their determination for national 
independence. The more I read about the 
Slovak cause, the more amazed I became 
with the fact that so little was known about 
it in the United States. This compelled 
me to delye deeper into the glorious history 
of the Slovak people. The things I learned 
are undoubtedly common knowledge to you, 
but I should like to use this occasion to say 
a few words about the struggle for freedom 
of the Slovak people down through the 
ages, in the hope that other Americans may 
become better acquainted with these facts. 

Slovak history really begins with the ar- 
rival of the brother Saints Cyril and Metho- 
dius in Slovakia. These scholarly saints 
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brought to Slovakia, which later spread to 
other Slavic land, the first written language 
of the Slavs, which we know as Church Slo- 
vanic. They also brought to Slovakia a vast. 
knowledge of government administration 
and law. They were quick to see the need 
for training Slovak scholars and training 
them in the masterful art of law and admin- 
istration. They established the first school 
system in Slovakia. The contributions of 
the brother Saints Cyril and Methodius are 
everywhere apparent in the long and heroic 
history of the Slovak people. 

Slovakia, like its sister nations of Central 
and Eastern Europe, has stood throughout 
history as the rampart of Christian civiliza- 
tion. 

The loyal sons of Saints Cyril and Metho- 
dius have stood firm in their faith for God 
and country. Beginning with Janosik, to 
Anton Bernolak, to Tomasik, to Kollar, to 
Joseph Hurban, the Daniel O'Connell of Slo- 
vak history, to General Stefanik, symbol of 
Slovak nationhood, to the beloved leader, 
Megr. Andrej Klinka, who symbolized the 
fight for independence of the Slovak people. 
Each and everyone of these great patriots 
is synonymous with the fight for human 
freedom and the preservation of the Slovak 
nation. 

The Slovaks, like many other of the op- 
pressed people of Central and Eastern 
Europe, began to emigrate to the new world 
in the middle part of the 19th century. It 
has been said, and with good reason, that 
almost half of the population of Slovakia 
emigrated to the United States to build a 
new life in dignity and human frecdom. It 
de no accident that today we find that the 
population of present day enslaved Slovakia 
is only slightly double that of the number of 
Americans of Slovak descent hore in the 
United States. 

The Slovaks who have emigrated to the 
United States, their children, and their 
children's children have always demon- 
strated thelr adherence to the banner of 
God and country. They have never failed in 
their allegiance to God nor have they ever 
failed in their allegiance to thelr adopted 
land, the United States of America. With 
their adjustment to the American scene, they 
have never failed in their advocacy of frec- 
dom and independence for the Slovak na- 
tion. I would ine to say here now that it 
Is right and proper for them to maintain 
that position. We admire the Irish for 
their demands for Irish union and inde- 
pendence; we admire the Poles for thelr de- 
mand for Polish independence; we support 
them and all other groups in the United 
States who support the political principles 
enunciated in the American Declaration of 
Independence and our Constitution and Bill 
of Rights. 

We, as good Americans, must always stand 
firmly behind the right of every nation, large 
or small, to attain and hold its national 
sovereignty. For well over 100 years, ad- 
herence to this principle was the keystone of 
our foreign policy. This caused national 
patriots and fighters for human freedom the 
world over to look to the United States of 
America for moral and material support. 
Many nations of the world won their free- 

ydom and have maintained their independ- 
ence because of our courageous adherence to 
this basic principle of a successful foreign 
policy. It is no overstatement to say that 
our current place in world affairs in no 
small measure results from our devotion to 
this basic human principle, 

Slovakia has never ceased in its struggles 
to attain national sovereignty and self gov- 
ernment for its people. During and follow- 
ing World War I this effort was led by 
Monsignor Hlinka, who is revered by all the 
people of Slovakia as well as those in adopt- 
ed homelands in many parts of the world. 
As founder of the Slovak People's Party, Mon- 
signor Minka crystallized the hopes of the 
Slovak people for over 1,000 years to attain 
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national sovereignty. Monsignor Hlinka aled 
in 1938, at a time when the gathering s t 
of World War II threatened all of Europe. 
but the spirit of Monsignor Hlinka did ne“ 
die, because the Siovak People's Party re. 
mained ever dedicated to this historic cause. 

When the evil despots, Hitler and stalin» 
began dividing up the gecgraphy of Europe 
it was only natural that the Slovak people 
would make their bid for national sove! 
elgnty. Caught as they were between all 
powerful forces of Hitler and Stalin, it 1s 
the more remarkable that they were able 5 
attain national statehood when all the othe 
smaller nations of Europe were being n 
stroyed. Every concetyable charge has bee 04 
laid against the Slovak people, and the peri 
of national sovereignty they enjoyed e 
1939 to 1945. Most of these charges hat, 
now been washed away. In the afterma’ ig 
of World War II and as the dust has begu® © 
settle on the events of that period in ni $ 
tory, we are able to appreciate more 
quately the facts in this matter. I am Š 
vinced that only after the world-wide struk 
gle between human freedom and despory 
slavery is settled, will we be able to fuy 
understand and appreciate that period to 
Slovak national independence from 1939 ne 
1945. If we, the God fearing people of a 
free world, fail to win the crucial stuggle + 
which we fre now engaged, these questi? of 
will be buried deep in the thousand xears A 
darkness which will surely follow. But ur 
shall not lose this struggle, and in our bo 1 
of inevitable triumph, all civilized men all 
have the full and truthful answers tO ut 
the questions that have been raised abong 
the period of Slovak independence that 
commemorate here this evening, I am tort 
pared, as I am sure you are, to lot his ok 
answer for the heroic efforts of the Stolen. 
people to attain their national indopende” re 

We are saddened by the events wh 2 
taking place in Slovakia today. There at- 
evil hand of the Russian Communist 13 fis 
tempting to destroy the very spirit of pen 
Cyril and Methodius and to reduce the Slont 
people to a state of scryility worse than th 
of the dark ages, But in their evil cause re 
Russian Communists shall fall, because 
spirit of Saints Cyril and Methodius y 
prevail so long as there is a Slovak alive ap 
where in the world. mo- 

I join with you this evening in comme? i 
rating this, the 15th anniversary of e a- 
independence and share with you the “a, 
wavering conviction that just as surely ill 
day follows night, the Slovak Nation 
once again be free and independent. 


The Vice President’s Speech 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 15, 1954 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr, Speaker, I 5a 
to place in the Recorp an edit? 
which appeared in the Wall 
Journal for Monday, March 15. 
which discusses the inspiring 8 
livered by Vice President NIXON ows: 
Saturday night. The editorial fol 
Mn. NIXON'S SPEECH 
Because Mr. Nixon was chosen by 
publican leadership to reply to Mr. o 
son's attack on administration policy, g the 
he had to say was necessarily fitted art the 
framework of a political speech. gor 
1 one, 
venso? 


- 


e 
Steven 


same Mr. Nixon's talk was a usciu 
it placed the issues raised by Mr. Ste 
in perspective. 


1954 


Before Mr. Nmon made his speech, it was 
‘ald that it would be an attack on Senator 
MeCarruy, or an attack on Mr. Stevenson, 
Or that it would be a speech that skirted 

se questions and thus an inconclusive 
one. Mr. Nixon did none of these things. 

Me talked about the real issue, commu- 

at home and abroad, and of Mr. Eisen- 
hower's leadership at home and abroad in 
combating communism. The Vice President 
use of the opportunity Mr. Steven- 

et gave him to compare the windmilling of 
Ormer administrations in foreign affairs 
With the results of the present foreign policy, 

© imagine most listeners were more im- 
in with the fact that there is no fight- 

8& in Korea, that Government spending 

been reduced and thus taxes also, than 
they were with Mr. Stevenson's question- 

8 of that concept which has allowed these 

to come about. 

honen Mr. Nom spoke of communism at 
= e, and particularly in Government, he 
Weed the Eisenhower administration's 
ws and formula; the view that Govern- 
nent employment is a privilege and not a 
€ht; and the formula to deny Government 
— Ployment to those who are disloyal or 
228 1 disloyal. It is a view and 
a at few, we think, are apt to 

Quarrel with. 4 
But many will quarrel with his comments 
how to go about doing these things, com- 
ments that were directed at Senator Mc- 
patter thought Mr. Nrxon did not mention 
Se name directly. Those who support the 
wpator in all things will grumble about 
Dose Mr. Nixon had to say. Those who op- 
be en the Senator in everything he does will 
ta critical of Mr. Nixon for what he did not 

Y. But Mr. Nrxon neither disavowed what 
aaa tor McCartuy is attempting to do nor 
0 he read the Senator out of the party as 

me had hoped he would. What Mr. NIXON 

do was to point out that congressional in- 
igations must be fair and responsible, 
tec that when mistakes are made through 
kless talk or questionable methods a man 
pecomes the issue and the cause is obscured 
the dust that is raised. 
We value of Mr. Nrxon’s speech Is found, 
45 t not so much in what he had to 
Di, about these issues as in his manner of 
tracing them in perspective. And in doing 
ie he settled some of the dust raised by 
+ Stevenson, 


Are We Rearming for Defeat? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


. HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 5, 1954 


Soe SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
mar ker, under leave to extend my re- 
‘a I am including an article that 
pp Pears in Pageant magazine for April 
a noted authority on airpower, Maj. 
qlexander P. de Seversky. This is a 
Ost timely article in view of the so- 
€d new look in our military policy: 

Arne We REARMING FOR DEFEAT? 

(By Maj. Alexander P. de Seversky) 
the Be Mr. Malenkov ominously brandished 
10 oe that Russia has the hydrogen bomb, 
8 tes cation was to intimidate the United 
and its allies. But inadvertently, and 
Paradoxically, he performed a useful service 
tree peoples of the world. What we 
Jolted more than anything else was to be 
Olt of our habitual rut of precedent- 
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conscious military thinking. Mr. Malenkov 
did just that. 

He glaringly exposed the unreality of our 
profligate strategy of balanced forces which 
chains our military strength to overseas 
bases, and our weapons production to over- 
seas sources of strategic material—right in 
the enemy's backyard. With atomic and 
hydrogen bombs now in Russia's possession, 
and a massive air force within easy reach 
of those targets, she can bring to a stand- 
still the industries that feed our war ma- 
chine and defeat us through economic 
strangulation without dropping a single 
bomb on American soil. 

In the last war our enemies, particularly 
Japan, had only limited natural resources. 
They depended on strategic materials that 
had to be brought across the water. Our 
overwhelming naval power and undisputed 
command of the seas was one of the decisive 
factors in victory, stripping the enemy's 
industries of its vital ingredients through 
application of an effective blockade. 

Today we are dealing with the Eurasian 
éontinent and its vast resources. It is 
totally self-contained and needs nothing 
from across the seas to support its war ma- 
chine. It cannot be blockaded or starved 
into submission. It needs no navy, virtually 
has no navy, and fears no navy. Whatever 
surface navy it does have or may be bulld- 
ing is bottled in the Baltic and Black Seas 
from which it will never emerge unless our 
Alr Force is first destroyed. 

But if the enemy has no navy, why then 
do we continue to enlarge our own, even 
though it is already bigger than all, the 
other navies of the world combined? We 
are told that we must have such a huge navy 
in order to keep the sea lanes open to guar- 
antee us access to strategic materials. We 
are told that since the United States is-a 
have-not nation and only 15 percent self- 
sustained, 85 percent of the strategic ma- 
terials that go into our war machine must 
be imported from across the sea. We are 
told that, therefore, only the Navy can as- 
sure to our industries an uninterrupted flow 
of these essential substances. This, in our 
air age, is a dangerous self-delusion. Our 
Navy, I fear, is still living in the past, its 
thinking unaltered since the days of Nelson. 

In the last war, because of the short range 
of aircraft, our shipping was practically un- 
molested once the submarine menace was 
eliminated. Today, in addition to the sub- 
marines, cur Navy and its convoys can be 
attacked by long-range enemy aircraft and 
its atomic bombs anywhere on the seven 
seas. In the last war the enemy had no al- 
ternative but to attempt to cut’our supply 
lines. Today he need not bother with our 
supply lines; he can strike directly at the 
sources of our strategic materials with his 
long-range air power and neutralize them 
with atomic and hydrogen bombs. 

Ever since I saw this danger as an Inevit- 
able consequence of the expanded range of 
alr power I pleaded that we should not chain 
our war machine exclusively to the sources 
of strategic materials located in the Eastern 
Hemisphere—in Europe, Africa and Asia; 
that at least stand-by sources should be de- 
veloped in South America—in the Western 
Hemisphere, our own backyard, which is not 
only beyond the reach of the enemy’s air 
power but can be effectively shielded by our 
continental alr strength. 

But this warning was not heeded. As a re- 
sult, our military strength today is depend- 
ent upon a great many nations. If—either 
due to enemy pressure or internal political 
vicissitudes—any nation deserts us, our sur- 
vival will be at stake. 

For example, how many of us realize that 
the very sinews of our tool industry are in- 
dustrial diamonds, ot which we Import near- 
ly 90 percent from the Belgian Congo and 
French Equatorial Africa? Should our in- 
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dustry be denied this vital ingredient, we 
would be chained to the obsolete weapons 
produced by old tools. 

Or, how many know that modern jet en- 
gines cannot be bullit without cobalt and 
columbite? We import 100 percent of these 
materials—and again from Africa: Nigeria, 
Belgian Congo, and the rest of Equatorial 
Africa—from sources halfway across the 
globe. ; 

There are those who maintain that Russia 
can never win a war against us as long as 
the United States out-produces her in the 
manufacture of steel. At present we produce 
110 million tons a year, to her 37 million 
tons, a 3 to 1 ratio in our favor. But we 
can produce that tonnage only if Indla and 
Africa continue to supply us with manganese, 
without which steel cannot be made, Of 
our supply of this essential we import 91 
percent—80 percent from the distant mines 
of India and Africa. If those sources fail, 
the steel production of the United States 
will drop to 22 million tons a year, or little 
more than half of Russia's present produc- 
tion. 

We are desperately prospecting today for 
new sources of uranium on our continent; 
but so far the results have been negligible. 
In the production of our atomic bombs, 
therefore, we are wholly dependent on the 
Belgian Congo. Should we be deprived of 
that source, it is obvious that In no time 
Russia would outrace us in atomic warfare, 
All the miracles of American mass produc- 
tion and superior technological know-how 
cannot aiter this melancholy fact. 

Again, think of our vast system of trans- 
portation. Our cars, trucks, aircraft, all 
require rubber. We import 100 percent of 
our natural rubber—with 90 percent of our 
supply coming from Malaya, Thailand, and 
Indonesia. True, we can fall back on syn- 
thetic rubber. But it will require time to 
revive our synthetic rubber production. And, 
even then, for many purposes the product 
in its present form is no substitute for 
natural rubber. 

From those same Far Eastern countries, 
and Africa, comes tin—so necessary for 
canned goods and for other needs of our 
Armed Forces. Without tin, too, there can 
be no solder, no tin plate, no bronze, or 
babbitt for our bearings. The United States 
imports for its needs 80 percent of this im- 
portant metal, without which every wheel, 
gear and crankshaft would eventually cease 
to turn. = 

This is by no means the end of the list. 
There are many other strategic materials in 
the same part of the world which can be 
denied us at any time, with the resultant 
crippling and paralyzing of our industrial 
output once our present stockpiles are 
exhausted. : 

To present our plight in its starkest terms: 
Our jet engines come from Nigeria and not 
from Hartford; our atom bombs come from 
the Belgian Congo and not from Oak Ridge; 
our tools come from Africa, not from Cin- 
cinnati; our steel comes from India and 
Africa, not Pittsburgh; the bearings for our 
wheels and motors from Malaya, not Detroit; 
and our rubber-shod transport from the Far 
East, not Akron. 

Today those areas are seething with politi- 
cal unrest. The Communists are trying to 
undermine them by infiltration and propa- 
ganda. But in time of war the enemy will 
resort to the direct methods of threat and 
intimidation. He will put those areas on 
notice to cease supplying America or face 
immediate destruction. Russia today can 
carry out that threat since, without excep- 
tion, all of those points are within easy reach 
of Red planes. 

It is estimated that at the present time 
Russia has as many as 3,000 long-range 
bombers of the improved B-29 type, similar 
to our B-50. Some of them may even be 
equipped with rockets and jets to permit 
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takeoff with heavy loads and flash perform- 
ance over the target. Though these planes 
are not so fast as jets, they are well-armed 
for self-protection and have more than the 
necessary range to reach thelr targets and 
return nonstop. Moreover, those aircraft 
are being rapidly replaced by new jet bomb- 
ers of medium range, similar to the B-47, 
that can be refueled in the air or sent on one- 
way missions. And finally, Russia is already 
Aying a new turbo-prop heavy bomber, sim- 
flar to our B-36 in size but superior in per- 
formance. Such a bomber, or its turbo- jet 
version, can hit any of the above-mentioned 
sources of strategic materials at near-sonic 
speed and return to home base. 

With these bombers, and using her present 
bases, Russia can neutralize the sources of 
our jet engines in Nigeria in 4 hours; the 
uranium for our A-bombs in the Belgian 
Congo in 5 hours; the manganese for our 
steel in less than 3 hours; and our rubber 
and oll supply literally in minutes. 

Can we provide a local defense for all those 

distant points against such devastating at- 
tack? The answer is No.“ On the map 
the Russian strategic air command (which 
means long-range atom-bearing air force) 
is represented by a red arrow. That threat 
can be pointed in any direction of the 
compass. 
In spite of the 160 million people in the 
United States, in spite of our terrific in- 
dustrial power and highly trained techno- 
logical skills, we are told today that we 
cannot afford to provide ourselves with an 
effective alr defense. To do so would cost 
us scores of billions of dollars, and even then 
enemy bombers would get through. In 
short, we are told that there is no complete 
defense against air attack. = 

If our industrial colossus and the man- 
power strength here at home cannot fully 
protect the United States against the Red 
striking air force, by what miracle can we 
hope to defend little Nigeria or the Belgian 
Congo, or India, or Malaya against the 
identical threat by the identical force? To 
give each pot even a semblance of. defense 
would require the same gigantic effort that 
must be exerted for our own continental de- 
fense—scores of billions of dollars multi- 
plied by scores of places, a project too gar- 
gantuan even to contemplate. 

Furthermore, this indefensibility of our 
strategic sources applies equally to our dis- 
tant air bases, whether fixed on land or 
floating alrcraft carriers. 

By now, it must be apparent to the reader 
that the ability of our Navy to keep the sea 
lanes open “has nothing to do with the 
case.” We can possess the most powerful 
Navy in the world, the greatest merchant 
marine, we can keep all the sea lanes open, 
and we will still face economic srangulation. 
With not an ounce of strategic material 
available to us, our ships will ply the seas 
with empty holds. 

And yet, what are we doing? In spite of 
the fact that our power at sea is irrelevant 
to this vital problem we blithely continue to 
build more aircraft carriers, more battle 
cruisers, more guided missile battleships, 
more cargo vessels, more destroyers, more 
assault barges—at a cost of billions of 
dollars—absorbing one-third of our limited 
industrial manpower and capacity, as 
though their mere existence could protect 
us from industrial strangulation. 

The answer, therefore, is not in the Navy 
but in the United States Air Force. Only a 
long-range Strategic Air Command of proper 
size and striking power can, by destroying 
the enemy's alr might, keep the sources of 
our strategic materials unmolested and 
guarantee an uninterrupted flow of these 
vital ingredients to our industries. 

In the face of these realities our foreign 
policy and the military strategy by which 
it is buttressed must be revised. We must 
assume a more realistic and practical atti- 
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tude toward South America, Hemispheric 
solidarity, the backbone of our common de- 
fense, must become more than a slogan. 
Because of our foreign policy and preoccu- 
pation with our allies across the ocean and 
the seeming neglect of the needs of our own 
hemisphere, the United States has been 
largely regarded with suspicion and ani- 
mosity by our neighbors to the south. 

Dr. Milton Eisenhower's recent good-will 
trip, and the manner of his approach, ac- 
complished a great deal toward allaying 
those anxieties and creating a Better under- 
standing between the Americas. 

Let us hope that the policy of sterlle po- 
litical amenities will give way to a dynamic 
policy of economic and industrial develop- 
ment of the natural resources of this hemi- 
sphere. Wt must create with all possible 
speed a second set of sources for all the stra- 
tegic materials we now derive from the other 
side of the globe. Arrangements should be 
made now, in peacctime, while we hold the 
bargaining power—and not under the duress 
of war. 

In the meantime, we must step up the 
stockpiling of strategic goods to bridge us 
over until this hemisphere is truly self-suf- 
ficient. The congressional hearings on the 
subject, headed by Senator Grorce W. Ma- 
LONE, are proving of great importance. They 
have already uncovered some critical mili- 
tary shortages, thus giving us a chance to 
correct them in time. 

We must intensify our research for sub- 
stitute materials and give preference to those 
weapons forged from the substances of our 
own hemisphere. 

Above all, we must rouse ourselves from 
the illusion that we have abandoned the 
unrealistic strategy of balanced forces. 

It may well startle the reader to learn 
that today, in spite of all the lip service to 
airpower, deliberately or unconsciously we 
are being groomed primarily for ground war- 
fare, for fighting a war on Russia's terms, 
where she has all the advantages of man- 
power and geography. This shocking fact 
was betrayed by the manner in which our 
defense money is to be spent in the fiscal 
year 1954. On June 11, 1953, in answering 
Senator MarcarEr CHASE’s criticism of the 
military appropriations, Secretary of Defense 
Wilson disclosed that, including the unspent 
balances from previous appropriations, the 
respective services will have the following 
sums available to them: Army, $30.7 billion; 
Navy, $26.5 billion; and Air Force, $40.2 
billion. 

At first glance it looks as though the Air 
Force is getting the lion's share. But this is 
an optical Ulusion—the same old numbers 
racket. On $40 billlon the Department of Air 
not only has to build an Air Force to fulfill 
its primary mission to destroy the enemy and 
to protect the continental United-States but 
it also has to bulld an enormous tactical Air 
Force, and transport and cargo planes in 
support of and for use by our Army. My 
estimates show that about $15 billion of the 
Alr Force’s money is being spent on aviation 
that is utterly irrelevant to war in the air. 
It is part and parcel of ground forces and 
represents a frozen asset unless we fight a 
ground war, Just aviation—an amorphous 
mass of aircraft, no matter how large, no 
matter how useful it may be to the Army, 
Navy, and Marine Corps—if it is not designed 
to win and maintain command of the air, 
does not constitute airpower. 

Logically those 15 billions should be re- 
flected in the appropriations to the Army. 
Considered in this light, our Nation is ae- 
tually going to spend on the Army $46 bll- 
lion, on the Navy $26 billion, and on the Air 
Force $25 billion, or, roughly, half the total 
appropriation for the Army, one-quarter for 
the Navy and one-quarter for the Air Force. 

But if our Army cannot win a ground war 
agninst insurmountable odds, and if our 
naval power, including its alr component, as 
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I have already pointed out, is irrelevant 
against a self-contained continent, then we 
must be grimly apparent to everyone that is 
are rearming for defeat unless the process 
arrested and reversed without delay. „ the 
We were told that in the new budget oy 
air power of our Navy and Air Force is r 
ing heavy emphasis.” From this, aud f 
the analysis I have presented above as to BON 
money is being spent on military aviation, w 
is clear that such emphasis, no matter BOY 
heavy, will again buy us more airplanes 
sion is further Justified by the official state, 
ment that “no material changes in force Y-i. 
recommended for fiscal year 1955,” and they 
after, at best, would come about gradus 
through a process of evolution. ort 
All of this parallels too closely for comf 20 
the historic reluctance of the entrench 
military hierarchy to accept fun 
change in war-making until it is forced upon 
them by the enemy. The trouble Wi 4s 
gradual process of evolution in strategy: «e 
history indicates, is that in the meantime 
may be attacked and-destroyed. tal 
The inescapable fact is that a fundament. 
change in our military strategy is long orate 
due, and that only a complete and immed 
repudiation of our current concepts can 
off disaster. of 
With both sides now in possession ore 
atomic and hydrogen weapons and thereto 
the potential capability of destroying Spe 
other's industrial power to make War. 
superior means of delivery is the erutngt 
defense. We may have atomic bombs 
today are more than 25 times as powe age 
the weapons with which the atomic 
dawned, and we may have hydrogen weapon’ 
that are in the ranges of millions of the 
TNT equivalent; but unless we have 0, 
power to deliver them when we want tne 
where we want to—in total disregard Of fe 
enemy's defensive ‘capabilities, the stockP he 
by itself is meaningless and no threat to 
enemy. tthe 
Therefore, I must repeat that it is no that 
stockpile of atomic and hydrogen bombs b. 98 
will decide the Issue of peace or war. but. 
always, the superior means of delive 
that means airpower. t 
Yet today our Air Force is so small that 4 
is doubtful whether it can deliver ou n ay 
cisive scale the nuclear weapons we ape 
have. The Strategic Air Command is aa nis 
bly led and manned. General LeMay aud in- 
staff have done miracles, considering the ut 
adequate resources at their disposal. a re- 
because the offensive is always costly ant in 
raid tha 
light of the rapid growth of electroni" jon 
fenses, if called upon to perform its ee 
today, our strategie Alr Force would be 
whelmed. ter- 
Under the circumstances, we have no # s of 
native but to divert at least two-thir ce. 
our national effort into a supreme alr forces 
To preserve our economy, the other 
must be pared down proportionately- t their 
and Navy men themselves concede that an- 
services, with our limited manpower. nieve 
not fight under hostile skica, Yet to i ques: 
global command of the air will withou tonal 
tion take the major portion of our n4 
effort. 


jonal au- 
Today, in the new budget obligat coy ee? 
thority for the fiscal year 1955, the 4 


$8.2 billion; the Navy, $9.8; and the the 
$11.2. But, again, at least $3 pinion a avia- 
Alr Force appropriation will be spent O uring 
tion in support of the Army. Thus 56. we 
the 2 fisca! years ending June 30, 19% tely 
will have spent for the Army appr. for 


$57 billion; for the Navy, $36 billion: Arn the 
the Air Force, $33 billion. Therefore, 5 
bulk of the money still going 2 change 
forces, it is clear that no fundamental t 
has been made in our strategic concer round 
are still being groomed primarily ſor 
warfare. 


pro 
Tings wet 


Anae Must adopt a strategy that will make 
Ameria, strong in her own right. Such an 
ot stier can raise morale and provide a core 
If we ngth for all’ freedom-loving people. 
have * strong. our diplomacy will not 
loyalty beg, cajole, or buy with dollars the 
Stren Of other nations, large or small. 
legion en attracts allies. They will join the 
is nent freedom not only because our side 
Ameri because our side has might. 
a War da can be that strong. It can win 
nation Seist any nation or combination of 
in any except no longer can it win a war 
Cuousy, old way. No longer can we promis- 
f Squander our resources and man- 
n all directions as we did in the past. 
ble 10 @dinte task is to create an invincl- 
direct; range Air Force that can rise 
tnacces, from our own shores, from bases 
army Peep e to the Communists’ insuperable 
destroy d their massive tactical alr force, and 
Onty z the enemy's ability to wage war. 
civiliza an Air Force can save American 
Such ap trom atomic destruction. Only 
ing Air Force can ignore the overwhelm- 
On! power superiority of the enemy. 
a Sworn: the deterrent of such an Air Force 
behi ad ot Damocles—can provide the shield 
ang 8 the European nations can arm 
oni talize themselves. 
friend, Such an Alr Force can guarantee us 
Carry y skies under which our Navy can 
that ut its mission. Only an Air Force 
Blobe n dominate the air clear around the 
Sources an Prevent the destruction of our 
Our Of strategic materials and guarantee 
= to them. 
m is to prevent war. In these days 
Meg force is still the final arbiter among 
have 25 and when, as Korea and Indochina 
Peace Wonstrated. raw force is on the loose, 
The ane be kept only through strength. 
helm terrent of instantaneous and over- 
Deti retaliation is the answer, 
Romig rately to place our head in an eco 
on Seaton by making ourselves dependent 
backyarg fe sources in the Communists’ 
The is not the way to deter the enemy. 
that noe emer must clearly understand 
N Only do we have the strength, here 
In defe ew World, to strike back with finality 
Old wae of freedom and our friends in the 
be cee but that this strength cannot 
an no matter what may ha n 
?where on the surface of the globe. re 


Military Financial Studies a Must 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Mr Monday, March 15, 1954 


Speaker SON of California. Mr. 
marks er leave to extend my re- 
1 ks ie sabe I include the fol- 
0 cle from the San Diego Union 
f March 14, 1954: z 

ITARY FINANCIAL STUDIES A MUST 

legislation tags should be placed on 
‘© gain pay raises and additional 
neñts for members of the armed 


Must 


Services. 


Th 

Which Bradual demise of fringe benefits, 
"Ndeq 5 even before Worid War II 
It is tin Tt be brought to an abrupt halt. 
Teeponisibi the Nation took new stock of ita 
his tam. 4 regurding the serviceman and 
long he Udy of fringe benefits will require 

‘tings, but the time necessary could 
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be shortened by joint hearings of the Armed 
Services Committees of the House and 
Senate. Regardless of procedure, the hear- 
ings should not be allowed to drag to the 
point where it will be impossible to gain ap- 
proval of legislation restoring some of the 
important fringe benefits to the service. 

Proposals for military pay raises merit even 
more immediate consideration. Past con- 
gressional ineptness already has caused se- 
vere hardship for the military family. 

We can't undo the past. But we can build 
for the future. This should be a year of 
action in rebuilding service morale. 


Military Pay Doesn’t Meet 1954 Costs, 
Survey Shows 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 15, 1954 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Air Force Times 
of March 13, 1954: 


Muttrany Pay DOESN'T Meet 1954 Costs, 
Survey SHOWS 


Wasntroroxx. Without fringe benefits, the 
majority of Air Force personnel could not 
maintain an adequate standard of living even 
with income beyond their military pay, a 
recent survey indicated. Increased benefits 
would make outside work unnecessary, how- 
ever, most agreed, 

The answers came from an Air Training 
Command survey of 18,985 officers and alr- 
men (about 12.6 percent of ATRC permanent 
party strength) who reported having in- 
comes in addition to their military pay. 
More than half said they themselves worked 
during off-duty time. About 6,000 said their 
dependents worked, and 3,700 listed income 
from other sources. 

The majority of those who worked said 
they had jobs in three main categories, labor 
and custodial services, personal services 
(housemaid, waitress, cook, cab driver, bar- 
tender, etc.), or clerical services. About 1,300 
had professional jobs, 800 factory work, and 
1,700 jobs in trades and crafts. Though the 
great majority (17,828) of those surveyed 
were airmen or noncomissioned officers, more 
than 1,000 officers in grades through colonel 
also worked, 

Asked if they could maintain an adequate 
standard of living with military pay and 
outside Income if existing fringe benefits 
were ciiminated, more than two-thirds of 
those questioned sald No.“ 

Biggest response came on question of med- 
ical benefits to dependents. Less than 3,000 
said they could maintain an adequate stand- 
ard without it. 

Questioned whether they could maintain 
an adequate standard without outside in- 
come but with certain extensions of bene- 
fits, the majority said they could do so if 
base exchanges were unlimited as to type 
and cost of merchandise. k 

More than half sald “Yes” if commissaries 
were comparable to supermarkets. More 
than 11,000 said “Yes" if they had complete 
dependent medicare. A smaller percentage 
(9,700) said “Yes” if they had adequate on- 
base housing. 

About three-quarters of those questioned 
said their outside income was below $175 per 
month. More than 8,500 said that even 
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their military pay plus the outside income 
was not sufficient to provide an adequate 
standard of living. Of these, all but about 
350 were noncommissioned officers or airmen, 


One of Millions May Be Wrong 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
CLARE E. HOFFMAN 
OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 15, 1954 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, on Thursday, March 4, it was 
my privilege to call attention to the fact 
that in September of 1943 the Army was 
purchasing with the taxpayers’ dollars, 
and sending to libraries maintained by 
the Armed Forces, copies of Under Cover 
written by John Roy Carlson—that was 
his alias—which charged 41 Members of 
the House, 20 Members of the Senate, 
with subversive activities. 


Those who seem to think that it is a 
treasonable offense to suggest that some 
1 or even 2 or 3 in an armed service 
numbering around 3 million might go 
astray and who are doing their utmost to 
destroy an individual from Wisconsin 
whose methods they say do not meet 
with their approval—it is just possible 
the results he gets they do not approve— 
might well consider what Westbrook 
Pegler had to say about Carlson in the 
morning press, Pegler's article follows: 

JOURNALISTIC JANUSES 
(By Westbrook Pegler) 

I want to poke a few teeth down the gullet 
of the New York Times and the Herald Trib- 
une which have been wowsing about the 
awful, un-American injustice of anti-Com- 
munist snoopery such as that attributed to 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars of Norwalk, 
Conn. 

The Times and the HT got hysterical over 
this. But I remember when they were hol- 
lering up the dirty work of a sniveling sneak, 
a faker and a liar calling himself John Roy 
Carlson who was declared by one United 
States judge to be unworthy of belief on 
oath and adjudged guilty of libelous false- 
hoods against innocent American citizens in 
two other court trials. The Times and Her- 
ald Tribune were hard put for words to 
praise him when he was doing his dirty work 
for secret antinatlonelist societies during the 
war. 

Don't ever let President Eisenhower's new- 
found friend, as of 1952, Arthur Hays Sulz- 
berger, a Roosevelt New Dealer, the pub- 
lisher of the New York Times, forget that. 
Don't ever let Mrs. Helen Reid, the owner of 
the Herald Tribune, forget it. And never 
let her forget that she was the personal and 
professional friend of Joe Barnes, for years 
her foreign editor, who was named under 
oath as a Comnrunist by five witnesses. 
Noting his informal denials of these accusa- 
tions, ask yourself if anyone ever has had 
reason to suspect you of being a Communist. 

THEY'VE CHANGED SIDES 

Barnes somehow attached himself to Wen- 
dell Willkie as guide and interpreter on his 
tour of Russia. And by some mysterious 
hocus pocus the same Barnes became the 
editor of our generallesimo’s war book, Cru- 
sade in Europe, This is a side-long thought 
that qualifies my opinion when Ike takes out 
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after Jom McCartry for wooling and bulling 
some brigadier who could have stopped the 
promotion and honorable discharge of an 
Army officer, then under Communist accusa- 
tions, but let the outrage go by default. 

The Times and HT certainly have 
changed since they were applauding Carl- 
son's vicious, wanton defamations and 
praising him as a great crusader. 

This cheap, quaking impostor was so tim- 
id that he quailed before Blubber Bob Reyn- 
olds, the gasbag Senator from North Caro- 
lina, who couldn't scare a cottontail with a 
pumpgun. 

Born Derounian, a Levantine stray of no 
Bpparent principles, he published anti-Jew- 
ish tracts as foul as anything ever done by 
Julius Streicher, and gumshoed on law-abid- 
ing citizen-taxpayers, and worked in and 
out of the secretive headquarters of the 
Friends of Democracy, and other such 
things. This was u low-voltage political spy- 
ing bureau on the order of Isidore Lip- 
schutz“ Anti-Nazi League, whose agents 
boasted their treachery and thievery at the 
expense of Americans who wouldn't conform. 

IT WASN'T LONE 


The Times and Herald Tribune are hell 
against compulsory conformity now that 
loyal Americans will no longer abide treason 
or the protection of traitors by public ofi- 
cials. But conformity by compulsion of this 
louse was O. K. then. 

Irita Van Doren, the editor of the weckly 
book review of the Herald Tribune, wrote a 
letter in 1946 in which she said: “We have 
taken some trouble to investigate Mr. Carl- 
son career and have found his claims sub- 
stantiated at every point by the State De- 
partment and the FBI, with whom he worked 
at considerable danger to himself in the in- 
terest of his country’s welfare.” 

I did not consult the State Department 
which was infested with sexual queers and/or 
traitors. But John Edgar Hoover answered, 
in effect, that this was a lie. Carlson had 
been an unimportant informant for the FBI 
for a brief time, His results were trifling and 
he was not heroic at all. 

Carlson's grand success was a dirty smear 
called “Under Cover.” This was the one 
which prompted Federal Judge John B. 
Barnes in Chicago to say from the Bench: 

“I wouldn't believe this author if he was 
under oath. He would write anything for a 
dollar.” 

HE USED THE FILES 

It might be a slightly different case if 
the Times and HT had boosted this liar 
without warning of his character. But 
they continued to praise him after it had 
been shown in court that he wrote and 
published savagely anti-Semitic tracts to be 
Planted on German-Americans of professed 
American loyalty, to put them on the spot. 

After this exposé the HT, nevertheless, 
printed a-review by Arthur M. Schlesinger. 
Jr., who works at odd jobs for both sheets. 

In a review of a thing called The Plotters,” 
published in the Herald Tribune, Schlesinger 
wrote furiously against nationalist activity 
in a shadowy underworld. 

In “The Plotters,” Carlson boasted that he 
Was employed by and used the files of the 
Friends of Democracy, which now has van- 
ished from the New York telephone book, 
But in 1946, it boasted of exposing the na- 
tionalist line of the New York Daily News, 
published by the patriot and soldier, Joseph 
Medill Patterson. 

I challenge the owners of the Times and 
Herald Tribune to show that they ever at- 
tacked Carlson, the Friends of Democray, 
the Anti-Nazi League, or any other spying 
and smearing bureau of that school. I defy 
them to explain why they admired that kind 
of snooping and smearing by such people 
but attack the Veterans of Foreign Wars and 
Jor McCantiy for rooting out traitors, 
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Pay Increase for Postal Employees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALBERT W. CRETELLA 


OF CONNECTICUT 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 15, 1954 

Mr. CRETELLA. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks, I include a 
letter written to me by Mr. Joseph Vig- 


liotti, legislative representative of Local 


237, of New Haven, National Federation 
of Post Office Clerks. 

Mr. Vigliotti's activities as a legislative 
representative and national president of 
the Postal Press Association are widely 
known and appreciated by the hundreds 
of postal workers in my district and the 
State of Connecticut. He has worked 
ceaselessly, tirelessly, and diligently for 
them. 

I think the contents of his letter give 
us a clear picture of what the postal 
worker is up against and how difficult, if 
not impossible, it is for these people in 
the service of their Government to plan 
for their futures and the future of their 
families. The letter follows: 

NATIONAL FEDERATION OF POST 
OFFICE CLERKS, LOCAL 237, 
New Haven, Conn, February 5, 1954. 
Hon. ALBERT W. CRETELLA, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear ConcrEssMAN: On February 8 the 
House will hold hearings on our all-impor- 
tant salary-increase bills. There is very 
little in facts and figures that I can add to 
what you have already heard from me, other 
postal employees, newspapers, and your own 
colleagues. 

However, Iet me speak from a personal 
point of view. May be I am still living in 


the old-fashioned days when a woman's, 


place as a housewife was at home, because 
there is where my wife has been since I 
married her. Before I.go further, having 
known of cases where dire necessity has 
taken wives from their homes to factories, 
may I interrupt for a moment to thank God 
for being so good to me in sparing me so. 
It is with humble gratefulness I say this, 
and not to be a judge of my less fortunate 
fellow man. Sure, I can use the salary my 
wife could earn for me, but not at the pos- 
sible sacrifice of the very foundation of fam- 
ily life. What is home when husband and 
children have to wait for wife and mother to 
come from work to make supper for them? 
I have been married 18 years, and I do need 
some new furniture, but not in exchange for 
sending my wife to work. I'd like to own a 
second-hand car, just to get around but, 
again, not at the price of sending my wife 
to work. Did I hear you say that maybe I 
think my wife is better than other wives? 
No, all I am saying is that as important and 
necessary as a car is in the American way 
of living, I would rather be without a car 
than deprive my daughter of that wonderful 
feeling children get when they come home 
from school and find mother waiting for 
them. I am not arguing the point on who 
send their wives to work to make ends meet. 
What I am asking is, Why—ycs; why—postal 
employees, holding such an important civil- 
service job, earn a pay so comparatively small 
that they have to augment it by sending 
their wives to work, hold a part-time job, 
and maybe even send the kid to sell news- 
papers. Is this digression a new kind of 
American progress? Is real home life to be 
sacrificed to keep up our American standard 
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of living? How long can we sacrifice the 
home without hurting the foundation of our 
American heritage? You're probably think 
ing that as long as my wife stays home, the 
my home is safe. Safe for the time being 
but not for long. a 


If I have to cut any more corners oa 
homelife necessities, III qualify for i 


roundhouse. Why is it so necessary to © 
on necessities, when we are supposed to 0” 
preparing for tomorrow? How can we Pre 
pare a better tomorrow for our children 
if we can hardly take care of today? 2 
graduated from high school in 1928, whic = 
was par for the course at that time. Then 
high-school education might have even been 
considered some extra to have in the battle 
of life, but today, a high-school education 
is the minimum schooling you are ex 

to have. So that means that your children. 
mine, and everybody's children need a coll 5 
education to meet the highly competitiv 
competition of today. How can we send 
children to college tomorrow, if we are ha? 
ing such a tough time today to only f x 
and clothe them? Yet, if we do not mak 
the American way of living better for gu 
children than we had for ourselves, then W 
certainly have failed in our true mission in. 
life, and though it won't be our fault, 
have even failed America. Now don't 
think that Uncle Sam, who is our employer: 
should consider with grave responsibility unn 
consideration, our justified plea for a mu? 
needed pay increase, so that we can at ! 
take care of today, and maybe be in a bette 
position to cope with tomorrow when © 
comes? Outside industry has increased ela“ 
ployees’ pay to meet increasing cost of liv 


ing. We, too, have had to meet these cos 


but at a pay that hasn't bettered since 1951: 
Is it wrong to ask an adequate living t 
to enjoy the American way of life? ves 
least, to enjoy America today, without mort 
gaging all of our tomorrow? d 
A great decision lies in your hands 8P 
those of your colleagues, both in the House 
and Senate. It is not a decision as to ot 
many tanks are to be purchased, how meg 
ships can be launched. how many planes , 
be flown—no, it is not a decision on W on 
iron, or steel. It is a far-reaching decisi e 
about the future of human beings—peoP! t 
who belive in America, people who tough 
for America, people who processed the ere ot 
est morale bullder during the wars, & 11 0 
with a 3-cent stamp on it—yes, people Wipe 
serve America every day. Yes, these ore * 
people who are asking you, and your 8 
gresslonal teammates to vote favorably 
our humble request for a fair pay incre ur 
You are the judge and jury. What is ¥° 
verdict? - 
Sineerely yours, 
Josrrn J. VIGLIOTTT, * 
Legislative Chairman, Local 2377 
National President, Postal Press 
Association, 


The Anniversary of Hungarian Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES R. HOWELL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVE? 
Monday, March 15, 1954 


Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, as an 
celebrate the anniversary of Hungar 
freedom, brave men and women ger 
Hungary are again being made to su de- 
for their devotion to the cause of cir 
pendence and liberty for which th 
forefathers fought in 1848. Commu» 


1954 


t 

— are imposing their rule by 
Moray Which violate every precept of 
Prison: - Such acts as the trial and im- 
zenty clent Of Cardinal Joseph Minds- 
not stor oy show that the Soviets will 
their no at anything in order to secure 

ur old on Hungary. 

Our Dow ema task is to do everything in 
the tener to protect Hungarians from 
them tror that is being used against 
Our full ae may best do this by giving 


vention upport to the Genocide Con- 
Soviet a law which states that the 
nd pa Olicy of murder, deportation, 


lecua; o ecution of religious and intel- 
With the ders is an international crime, 
towarg -aid of this law, we must work 
to such 1 anlzing world public opinion 
force the degree that its pressure will 
methods Communists to modify their 


mat independence won by Hungarians 
log a © leadership of Louis Kossuth 
While the Ago was short lived. But 
the Bod Hapsburgs returned to rule, 
the heri Sarian people remained true to 
Went itage of freedom: Louis Kossuth 
unueg fi exile and from there con- 
Today fahting for total independence. 
Mares’ Hungarian exiles are once again 
invader. world support to throw the 

1 out of their native land. In 
pledge tibute to the heroes of 1848, we 
lor Husur Support in the present battle 

ary's freedom. 


EE 


Hungarian Freedom Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, P. p. ROOSEVELT, JR. 


N Tre OF NEW YORK 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


le Monday, March 15, 1954 


leave ROOSEVELT. Mr, Speaker, under 
ond, Sane my remarks in the Rec- 
On the Melude the following statement 
on: Occasion of Hungarian Freedom 
ATER: 
Jr, or Nr Ho FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, 
Nti YORK, TO THE House or REPRE- 
on + ON THE OCCASION OF HUNGARIAN 
We cel Dar, Marcu 15, 1954 
Bungaria brate today the anniversary of 
demoeratie independence and of a great 
a. Wh Victory over the forces of despot- 
Atlona n Louis Kossuth persuaded the 
Bary indegesembiy in 1849 to declare Hun- 
erate dent of Hapsburg rule, a new 
ungary © State came into being. The free 
Sele to Jed by Louis Kossuth dedicated it- 
< indivi establishment of the rights of 
an Quali Ual by enforcement of such points 
el ip, ang f before the law. freedom of wor- 
leg Teedom of assembly. These prin- 
Tartan Penn been cherished by the Hun- 
tiichae! me It was this abuse that Col. 
ae Amerie Kovats left Hungary to fight in 
aL ot e Revolutionary War. But it 
D le to (Uti 1848 that Hungarians were 
th 8 off the rule of foreign op- 
eit n d put democracy into effect in 
e ative land. 
iding eite rulers of the countries sur- 
in ê dem, Ungary, however, could not per- 
non the ve 2CY to flourish in their midst. 
in tveq pid Same year in which Hungary 
wanted trot independence Russian troops 
Cruse, Country. The new democracy 
ed almost the moment it had 
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bloomed. Kossuth was forced to flee from 
Hungary. But he did not abandon the 
fight for Hungarian freedom. Wherever he 
went, to England, the United States, Italy, 
he organized support for his cause. 

Today, Hungarians are once again fighting 
to be free. Hungary's Soviet rulers are far 
more ruthless than their 19th century pred- 
ecessors. And yet the spirit of Hungary 
remains unbroken in the face of physical 
terror. The arrest of Cardinal Mindszenty 
did not diminish the Hungarian people's 
determination to maintain their heritage nor 
thelr adherence to the principles of liberty 
and justice. 

In marking this anniversary, we in the 
United States of America must pledge to the 
people of Hungary that we shall not aban- 
don them. We must encourage them to 
carry on the struggle of Louls Kossuth until 
independence and democracy are perma- 
nently restored to Hungary. 


Bankrepting More Farmers Is Not a 
Solution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 9, 1954 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
discuss some aspects of what is custom- 
arily called our farm problem, Actually 
it is not just a farm problem. It is a 
problem of how to apply commonsense 
to the marketing and utilization of our 
farm products, the abundance of which 


is a blessing for which we should be 


thankful. The so-called farm problem is 
too often considered to be one caused 
by too much production, when in reality 
it is one of too little consumption. 

No solution that is worth while can 
be brought about without some imagina- 
tion, ingenuity, and effort. Furthermore, 
there is no one easy solution like, for 
instance, the present administration's 
proposal to bankrupt more farmers to 
reduce production. We should carefully 
consider every reasonable proposed plan 
to maintain farm income at a fair level 
and increase consumption before simply 
throwing up our hands and resorting to 
lower support prices. The impressive 
sounding flexible“ support program 
simply means lower prices to farmers 
and a real threat to our entire economy. 
Certainly this is no time to try that. 

First of all, I believe in the principle 
of price supports for farm production 
based upon parity—not just for the so- 
called basic crops but supports for much 
of the total farm production. Frankly, 
it is the results obtained by supoprt 
rather than the method of support which 
particularly interests me. I was inter- 
ested in the Brannan plan because it 
appeared to be adapted to some of our 
highly specialized farming and to perish- 
able products, and also because it took 
into consideration the consumer as well 
as the farmer. Many thought it was 
not the answer. But there certainly is 
an answer, and we must be willing to 
keep trying until we find it. Supporting 
only basic crops is good as far as it goes, 
but it is not a complete answer. I am in 
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favor of extending supports to cover 
other important agricultural commodi- 
ties. An example is S. 1159, introduced 
by Senator HUMPHREY, and myself H. R. 
8318. It would provide mandatory price 
supports through 1957 for dairy prod- 
ucts, hogs, cattle, poultry, and eggs, oats, 
soybeans, rye, flaxseed, barley, grain 
sorghums, and so forth, at 90 to 100 per- 
cent of parity price. 

I have introduced this bill and others 
along this line because I kelieve that 
supports are a necessary part of a square 
deal for the farmer. His contribution 
to our well-being is vital. He must pro- 
vide food and fiber for all of society. It 
is not so much the fact that the farmer, 
and sometimes his wife and children as 
well, works long hours in the outdoors 
which entitles him to our sympathy, sup- 
port, and best efforts. Those of us who 
are more or less cooped up might well 
envy him the opportunity he has of fre- 
quent and intimate association with na- 
ture in cur wondrous California outdoors. 
Rather, it is the peculiar economic and 
technological position of the farmer 
which should cause us ell to be concerned 
about him and help him if necessary. 
He has to contend with just about all 
the uncertainties there are, whether nat- 
ural—as weather, insects—or economic, 
expressed mostly in high, inflexible costs 
and low, variable prices for his products. 
He cannot get in and out of particular 
types of agricultural production quickly 
or without heavy costs. He is at the 
mercy of the changing tastes and varia- 

le purchasing power of consumers. He 
cannot turn agricultural production on 
and off like a spigot. The number of 
acres planted is only one of the variables. 
A planted acre may produce 50 percent, 
even 100 percent more in one year thanin 
another. Time of ripening is impor- 
tant to favorable marketing, but large- 
ly uncontrollable. And so it goes. His 
capital investment is high in relation to 
any possible rate of turnover. Certainly 
he deserves any stability which can be 
brought into such an unstabie but vital- 
ly necessary sector of our economy, 

Second, I am in favor of fixed price 
supports rather than flexible ones. In 
the past I have supported the extension 
of fixed price supports, and my bill. 
H. R. 8318, would amend the Agricultural 
Act of 1949 to continue the price sup- 
port at 90 percent of parity for each basic 
agricultural crop through 1957. The 
same provision is made for other items, 
some of which are considered to be non- 
storable—whole milk, butterfat, and the 
products of such commodities; also poul- 
try, eggs, hogs, beef cattle, and lambs, 
It is, of course, perfectly obvious that 
some of these commodities must be mar- 
keted and production payments made to 
producers selling below the support price. 
The administration is advocating such a 
program for wool. It need not be limit- 
ed to one commodity. Other methods of 
stimulating consumption must be tried, 
such as the Aiken bill—S. 2550—which I 
have introduced in the House—H. R. 
8319—providing for a comprehensive 
food-allotment program to improve nu- 
trition through utilization of our pro- 
ductive capacity. Failure to plan for 
consumption of a perishable commodity 
like butter will make fair price supports 
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of the commodity impossible. But we 
can and should plan for consumption 
rather than to penalize dairy farmers by 
suddenly dropping supports to 75 percent 
of parity just because the Secretary of 
Agriculture seems unwilling or unable to 
take the lead in getting any production- 
for-consumption program underway, ex- 
cept, of course, one that is based solely 
on lower support prices. 

Support of prices at 90 percent of par- 
ity are justified because— 

First. Fixed supports for the past 10 
years or more have been a part of our 
very productive and responsive agricul- 
tural system and have been an important 
factor in assuring ample supplies at fair 
prices to consumers here and to our 
friends abroad. They have been a real 
contribution to progress and stability at 
a high-economic level. 

Second. Fixed price supports should 
be maintained to stabilize the income to 
producers of basic commodities and thus 
assist in stabilizing the entire economy. 

Third. Fixed price supports together 
with marketing quotas are economically 
sound. CCC losses on the six basic agri- 
cultural commodities have been very low 
over a 20-year period. 

Fourth. Substituting flexible for rigid 
supports at 90 percent of parity would 
cure few if any of the present admittedly 
serious problems of agriculture. 

(a) Basie commodities are highly in- 
elastic with respect to both supply and 
demand. Flexible supports would merely 
result in lower prices to producers, re- 
ductions in supply or increases in con- 
sumption would be neglible. 

(b) Flexible price supports at this 
time would not avoid marketing quotas 
and acreage allotments. 

(c) Flexible price supports at this 
time would not expand the export 
market for United States products sig- 
nificantly in the face of the present world 
supply situation and large accumulated 
reserves, as of wheat in Canada. 

We might even go so far as to conclude 
that the supplies of the two basic 
crops in which California is especially 
interested, cotton and rice, are not now 
so abundant that we have no use for 
stockpiles in the tough international 
game we play. Consider what our cot- 
ton supply has meant to Japanese re- 
cuperation and that an abundant supply 
of rice can be an important factor in 
assisting our friends in the Orient, This 
is presently an area of great uncertainty. 

In the case of rice the United States 
production in each recent year has been 
at new record levels. We now produce 
well over twice as much as in the prewar 
period. Domestic consumption in all 
forms takes only about one-half of our 
production. The other half in recent 
years has been very, very useful to us 
overseas. Obviously we need stockpile 
reserves of this valuable food grain—but 
we also need continued large exports to 
avoid excess accumulations. Mean- 
while, the world supply situation appears 
to be currently easing. Prices here have 
declined from a strong position this time 
last year to a relatively weak one now. 
Our prices are still somewhat above the 
Government loan of $4.84 per hundred- 
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weight on the 1953 crop, It is 1954 and 
thereafter which worries our California 
producers. The shift from other prod- 
ucts to rice production is an expensive 
one. If rice prices after 1954 are to be 
supported at 90 percent of parity, it may 
be worth the capital expense of the shift. 
If rice supports after the 1954 crop are 
to be flexible, such an adjustment be- 
comes much more risky. 

Meanwhile and third, there are some 
other matters which must have more 
adequate attention than they are now 
receiving. Of course there is the prob- 
lem of butter. We are going to hear a 
lot more about it before this summer is 
over if those who asked for and received 
responsibility for directing our Depart- 
ment of Agriculture do not end their 
stagnation and develop a sound program. 
The drop of supports on butter, cheese, 
and dry skim milk from 90 percent to 75 
percent will reduce the net income of 
dairy farmers by an estimated 25 percent 
under 1953, and 1953 was down about 25 
percent from 1952. And we can wonder 
if it solves the problem at all—will butter 
really become competitive with oleo 
when supports are reduced to 75 percent 
of parity? 1 doubt it. Failure of the 
Secretary to support a sound plan for 
use of the butter in conjunction with 
adequate price supports is a boon to oleo 
producers but detrimental to everyone 
else, and a tragedy to many dairy 
farmers. 

I repeat what I have said before—that 
it is utterly stupid to pile up the best of 
perishable products and then simply let 
them spoil. The consumers of the coun- 
try are paying for that butter—they have 
some rights, ethical and moral, to have 
a chance to use that so-called surplus, 
Why should we not try the approach of 
S. 2550 —AKEN and HuMpHREY—also 
H. R. 8319, Yorry, for improved nutrition 
through a more effective distribution of 
food supplies by means of a food-allot- 
ment program. Briefly, this is a major 
attempt to make an adequate and well 
balanced “basic food allotment” avall- 
ble to a part of our population which un- 
der existing circumstances does not have 
an adequate diet, particularly those de- 
pendent on public assistance, or in low 
income and broken family homes. In- 
creased food consumption would be 
focused, insofar as practicable, upon 
those foods which are in surplus or upon 
those foods which are most needed in 
diets. It should also be noted that on 
March 1, 1954, Senator Hit and sev- 
eral others introduced S. 3044, to pro- 
vide adequate diets for the unemployed 
and their families in distress areas of 
unemployment, Preparation for deliv- 
ery, and delivery, to State and local wel- 
fare agencies would be provided by the 
Secretary of Agriculture, thus removing 
one of the major bottlenecks of the past 
in getting surplus foods to those injured 
by industrial shifts, dislocations, and so 
forth. I believe this is another way to 
put our so-called surplus food to good 
use. I have accordingly introduced this 
bill in the House—H. R. 8321. These bilis 
are in line with the suggestion I made to 
the House last year on August 4—page 
A5305, CONGRESSIONAL Recorp—when I 
contended these so-called surpluses could 
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be used to feed needy Americans without 
disrupting normal markets. No mat is 
what approach we decide to try, 1 
clear that we must not waste these bre. 
cious surpluses. an 
In addition to domestic programs, d 
extra effort, something above and bed 
any effort now visible, can be e 
use part of our surplus abroad. “gt 
avenues must be tried, perhaps ever se 
the risk of putting some slight pre sur- 
on the so-called free market. Some eri- 
plus might well go as a gift of the AN yo 
can people, processed into & the 
adapted for wide distribution tO “ig 
poorest. Though there is somet vint 
be said for the United States recen 
official credit abroad for its bounty, som 
of us can see advantages in turning B 
of the distribution job over to intern 
tional agencies to the Interna tion: 
Red Cross, to CARE, to the Cnlldrerr- 
Fund. Some favor setting up an In se 
national Food Reserve under the and 
pices of the United Nations Food tly 
Agriculture Organization, as preston 
called for in Senate Joint Resolutiee 
56. And I do favor the rather exte? ing 
use which has been made of marke of 
agreements with respect to sever” the 
our California specialty crops and ich 
movement of surpluses with school-! 
funds and section 32 funds. pect 
T want now to touch on another ge 
of our farm program. Where acres 
allotments are required, the base . ust 
should be fair to all producers. We ) t 
went through quite a battle to tY od 
get California cotton growers a just as 
equitable adjustment on cotton a ion, 
in keeping with our efficient produc 
We got only part of what we felt urs 
fair. I feel that a base period of 3 x 
would be more reasonable. Ihave Jo nia 
with Congressman Hacen of Calif ange 
in introducing legislation to so cha of 
the base period—H. R. 5669, H/ 
California, and H. R. 8322, Yorry- ab 
Now at this point, I want to say «ee? 
I see no basic conflict of interest bet geh 
urban consumers and farmers. d 
group wants the other treated fairly ple 


each has an equal stake in & ‘art 
prosperous economy, Underpaid f 
ers provide a poor market for inai igus” 


products and idle or underpaid t 
trial workers provide a poor marke" nat 
food. Most city workers agree ine 
farm people are not overpaid. Ti pit 
most recent year, 1953, the per to 
income of persons on farms dechin, pu- 
$882 from $905 in 1952. Nonfarm ate 
lation was somewhat more fortunes gf? 
the per capita income rose from op 
in 1952 to $1,898 in 1053.—Statistig ori 
the United States Department o 
culture. rice? 
The fact that unprocessed food rates 
are now low relative to wages i en 
not only that the farmer has be be 
ing a good job and is entitled to, chere 
economic treatment, but also that, geen 
is no significant basis of conflict be 
farmers and consumers, level 
Largely as a result of the bigh armer 
production of United States f more 
workers can now buy substantia in oF 
food with an hour's labor than | pon 
earlier period in history. This is 
often overlooked by some people. 
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ta near of factory labor would buy the 
1 uantities of specific foods in 
929 and December 1953: 


Pp a A ers a. 


Kn 8 3 10.6 7 
ms = AGr NNE 2 20 

pron do-| 18 22 47 

llk, delice wda] 13] 23 77 

patar, —— -quarts..| 3.9] 7.6 95 

h -pound..| 1.0] 22 1m 

ER do...) 1.4] 30 111 

rag --fozen..| 1.1] 26 134 

= pound. - 17.7 | 39.8 125 

8 Gore 1.3) 36 177 

` No. 2cans..| 44 | 10.4 136 

T: 


it cue. When we, all of us, go to market 
Agures to cost an awful lot and official 
Overal do show that food expenditures 
iticom are now 26 percent of disposable 
for can Whereas prewar they accounted 
better y 23 percent. But we are eating 
Amoun higher on the hog; the same 
War 5 and types of foods which pre- 

st us 23 percent of our disposable 
cent ae now be purchased for 18 per- 

Th th dur disposable income. 
er's at is connection, consider the farm- 
he ge are of the food dollar, the part 
Of the retail price. 


ers share of consumers’ dollar 


April- | Octoher- 
Food products 


June | December 
—— Ak 1946 1953 
M 
Market basket h Wen, 
ry 78 62 
55 49 
72 6 
30 22 
39 2 
49 35 
45 bad 
25 20 
40 3¹ 
20 18 


gerd decline in farm income and the 
in the farmers’ share of the ulti- 
hear, price of his products is not a 
aud p Sign. we cannot have stability 
ducti oSPerity unless farm income, pro- 
taine” and purchasing power is main- 
dankrü We cannot have prosperity by 

5 ag farmers and allowing their 
exists i to Spoil or be wasted while there 
Reeg Stent need for such products. We 
tion for Program that leads to produc- 
Vantag consumption, that will take ad- 
tun jp Cf our ability to produce, and 
Simpiy into the asset that it can be. 
donnm z fexing farm prices further 
What = is certainly no answer at all. 
the Ban, good for the goose is good for 
Sheep uur and what's good for the 
Animals to to be good for some other 
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Mr. Speaker, it is easy to 
all about you are engaged 


erltlie! a 
Le when 
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in this national pastime, especially 
when Senator McCarty is the target. 
In all this clamor, let us not be deceived 
by those who wish to destroy, not only 
the men, but also any further attempt to 
stop the Communist thrust. The hard 
core of Communist leaders, left wing 
commentators and fellow travelers, have 
gathered in to their ranks, thousands of 
vocal sympathizers who have now joined 
the wrecking brigade to make the inves- 
tigation of any un-American activities 
so unpopular that men will refuse to take 
the public abuse that will surely be 
heaped upon the head of anyone so 
audacious as to tread upon the sacred 
precincts of Communists. 

Surely in this crusade to defend the 
liberties of Americans, there will be 
some casualties inflicted upon innocent 
people. But tell me, Mr. Speaker, has 
it ever been argued that because an in- 
nocent bystander was shot by the FBI 
in capturing the most wanted criminal, 
we should disband the FBI or the police 
force of every large metropolitan area 
where similar injuries to innocents have 
occurred. 

I do not say that Senator McCartny 
has never made a mistake. The only 
one who never made a mistake was cru- 
cified 2,000 years ago, but I do say, “Let 
him who is without sin, cast the first 
stone.” 

I know not how the rest of this body 
feels, but I shall and now do speak in 
defense of the junior Senator from Wis- 
consin, in his fight against communism, 
who is being challenged, mocked, taunted, 
and misquoted by those who should be 
his friends, as well as by the enemy with- 
in our gates. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks, I include an 
editorial front the San Diego Union, of 
March 11, 1954, upon the same subject: 
THE MCCARTHY Issve: A FICHT ror POLITICAL 

Lire 


Like witnesses to a modern drama of the 
breakup of a man’s character or personality, 
the American people are seeing before their 
eyes the effort to destroy a man who has 
enjoyed high public office. 

The campaign against Senator MCCARTHY 
has reached staggering proportions. 

Misquoted, misinterpreted, hit at every 
turn, challenged on every statement, taunt- 
ed and mocked by left-wingers, Senator Mc- 
Cartny, in his dedication to his cause, has 
been driven into excesses that only intensify 
the attack on his motives and character. 

At every press conference, President Eisen- 
hower has been badgered about Senator Me- 
Cartuy, apparently in the hope of a personal 
attack, but each time the President has re- 
plied with mild and reasoned criticism. 

For this, the President too has experienced 
the bitter rebukes of those who have magni- 
fied the McCarthy issue into a cause that 
has overwhelmed all other factors of Ameri- 
can political, military, and economic life. 

What has Senator McCartHy done? He 
has exposed Communists and their fellow 
travelers. 

What has Dean Acheson, Democratic form- 
er Secretary of State, suffered for his ‘loyal 
support of Alger Hiss? What has Harry 
Truman suffered for his administration's 
promotions of Harry Dexter White? 

Where are the stinging criticlsms? The 
bitter denunciations? 

The President and other Republican lead- 
ers realize that the magnification of the 
McCarthy issue is enabling political oppo- 
nents to divide the party, and to divide means 
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to conquer. The breach must be repaired. 

Senator McCarrny now is fighting for his 
Political life, and, fighting alone; he is show- 
ing a sense of desperation. The more desper- 
ate he becomes, the more sweeping his 
charges and the more intemperate his an- 
swers. 

That is where his enemies wanted him: 
cornered and angry. That is how a man 
is led into cestroying himself, 

A less-dedicated man would have avoided 
some of his excesses and chosen a more dip- 
lomatic path. The good he has done is being 
obscured. And it may be a long time be- 
fore anyone again tries to pick a hard- 
fisted political battle against communism 
at home, 
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Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, Adlai Stev- 
enson raised some searching and respon- 
sible questions about the so-called New 
Look defense policy in his Miami Beach 
speech on March 6. 

In an apparent attempt to clarify the 
administration’s new policy, the Chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, Admiral 
Radford, seemed to be answering Mr, 
Stevenson when he stated, a few days 
later: 

Our planning does not subscribe to the 
thinking that the ability to deliver massive 
atomic retaliation is, by itself, adequate to 
meet all our security needs. It is not correct 
to say we are relying exclusively on one 
Weapon, or one service, or that we are an- 
ticipating one kind of war. I believe that 
this Nation could be a prisoner of its own 
military posture if it had no capability, other 
than one to deliver a massive atomic attack. 


It was widely believed that Secretary 
Dulles had overstated his case when he 
first announced the New Look policy in 
his January 12 foreign-policy speech. 
It seemed as if some of the responsible 
military leaders were attempting to 
modify some of the implications of the 
New Look military strategy. 

But Vice President Nrxon’s reply to 
Adlai Stevenson on March 13 has further 
confused the issue of national defense 
policy. 

Mr. Nrxow said: 

We would rely in the future primarily on 
our massive mobile retaliatory power which 
we could use in our discretion against the 
major source of aggression at times and 
places that we chose. 


To aid in further discussion of this 
vital question, I, under unanimous con- 
sent, include the script of an NBC radio 
program on this subject in the Appendix. 
This objective documentary, written and 
narrated by Miss Pauline Frederick, was 
5 on the NBC network on March 4. 
1954: 


War Risk RETALIATION? 
Announcer. “What risk retallation?” A 
ponderous question, but a highly personal 
one. It's a question which may decide the 
amount of your take-home pay, and how long 
you keep working. It may also help decide 
how long you keep Living. 
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“What risk retallation?“ is the question 
(the basic question) raised about this coun- 
try's new military plans for security. “What 
Risk Retaliation?” is also the title of this 

transcribed exploration of the 
character and genesis of America’s New Look. 

Tonight NBC News has chosen the distin- 
guished commentator and reporter, Miss 
Pauline Frederick, to document the birth of 
the New Look and to examine the possibili- 
ties of its application. Miss Frederick: 

Miss FREDERICK. “A great capacity to retali- 
ate instantly by means and at places of our 
choosing.” 

In these words Secretary of State Dulles 
describes the essence of the administration's 
plan to defend America—instant, massive, 
atomic retaliation against aggression. 

President Elsenhower has asked Congress 
for funds to carry out the plan. When de- 
bate opens on Capitol Hill all Americans will 
want answers to questions like these: 

Will the threat of Instant atomic retalia- 
tion deter the spread of communism or en- 
courage it? 

Will the new defense plan attract allies or 
repel them? 

Will atomic retaliation protect the United 
States from atomic attack or invite it? 

In short, does the new defense plan lessen 
the risk of world war III or increase 
that risk? 

To appreciate the importance of these 
questions it is well to examine what is called 
the New Look defense program—what it is, 
where it came from, where it may be going. 

The sound of power in the New Look is the 
sound of a nuclear explosion. 

(Sound of Bikini blast.) 

What the sound means in terms of destruc- 
tion is graphically described by Congressman 
STERLING CoL, chairman of the Joint Con- 
gressional. Atomic Committee. Chairman 
Core says this is what happened at 7:14 on 
the morning of November 1, 1952, in the 
South Pacific: 

“That thermonuclear test of 1952 com- 
pletely obliterated the test island in the Eni- 
wetok atoll. If it occurred in a modern city, 
I'm told that the heat and blast generated 
in the 1952 hydrogen test would cause abso- 
jute destruction over an area extending 3 
miles in all directions from the point where 
the hydrogen device exploded. This is an 
area of complete devastation, using the word 
“complete” in its most precise sense, 6 miles 
in diameter; the area of severe to moderate 
damage would stretch In all directions to 7 
miles from ground zero. Finally, the area of 
light damage would reach to 10 miles from 
the point of detonation. In other words, an 
area covering 300 square miles would be 
blanketed by this one hydrogen explosion. 
This is the appalling meaning of the hydro- 
gen bomb.” 

That was the hydrogen bomb of 1952— 
probably out-distanced already in destruct- 
ive range by new atomic devices being tested 
this week at Bikini, Scientists predict that 
in a decade the destructive power of the 
atom may be expanded a thousand times. 

President Eisenhower disclosed in his state 
of the Union message on January 8 that 
the development of atomic weapons had 
made possible a new military program. The 
President said: 

“The usefulness of these new weapons 
creates new relationships between men and 
materials. These new relationships permit 
economics in the use of men as we build 
forces suitable to our situation in the world 
today. As will be seen from the budget mes- 
sage, the air power of our Navy and Air 
Force is receiving heavy emphasis. This 
new program will make and keep America 
strong in an age of peril. Nothing should 
bar its attainment.” 

The president was talking not only of 
military strength, but also of economical 
strength. He underlined the basic Impor- 
tance of our economy in these words: 
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“The American economy is one of the 
wonders of the world. It undergirds our in- 
ternational position, our military security, 
and the standards of living of every 
citizen.” 

The new military program thus was born 
of a marriage between security and economy. 
The new military program, which the Presi- 
dent said had been unanimously recom- 
mended by the Joint Chiefs of Staff and ap- 
proved by him following consideration by 
the National Security Council, was officially 
presented to the American public and the 
world by Secretary of State Dulles. Mr. 
Dulles unveiled it in a speech before the 
Council on Foreign Relations here in New 
York on January 12. Secretary Dulles said 
that emergency measures, like aid to Greece 
and Turkey, the European recovery program, 
the Berlin airlift, and the action in Korea, 
were good for emergencies. But the Rus- 
glans are now planning for “an entire his- 
torical era,” and emergency measures are 
not good enough. Besides, emergency meas- 
ures are too costly. 

Secretary Dulles explained: 

“We need allies and we need collective 
security, and our purpose is to have them, 
but to have them on a basis which is more 
effective and on a basis which is less 
costly * * * The way to do this is to place 
more reliance upon community deterrent 
power, and less dependence on local defensive 
power * * * We want for ourselves and others 
the maximum deterrent at bearable cost * * * 
Local defense must be reenforced by the 
further deterrent of massive retaliatory 
power. Fully to deter aggression is for the 
free community to be willing and able to 
respond vigorously at places and with means 
of its own choosing * * * And the basic de- 
cision was as I indicated, to depend pri- 
marily upon a great capacity to retaliate 
instantly by means and at places of our 
choosing. And now the Department of De- 
fense and the Joint Chiefs of Staff can shape 
our Military Establishment to fit our policy, 
instead of having to try to be ready to meet 
the enemy's many choices. And that per- 
mits a vast selection of military means in- 
stend of a multiplication of means. And 
as A result it is now possible to get and to 
share more security at Icss cost.” 

Secretary Dulles affirmed that with the 
end of the Korean war, our Armed Forces 
are no longer committed to the Asian main- 
land. But he warned that any new Com- 
munist aggression in Korea or Indochina 
would be met with even greater effect than 
heretofore under the new program. Mr, 
Dulles said: 


“This change gives added authority to the 
warning of the members of the United Na- 
tions which fought in Korea that if the 
Communists renew thelr aggression, the 
United Nations response would not neces- 
sarily be confined to Korea. I have said in 
relation to Indochina, that If there is open 
Red Chinese aggression there, that would 
have, I said, grave consequences which 
might not be confined to Indochina. All 
this is summed up in President Eisenhower's 
important statement of December 26. He 
announced the progressive reduction of the 
United States ground forces in Korea. In 
doing so, he pointed out that United States 
military forces in the Far East will now 
feature highly mobile naval, air, and am- 
Phiblous unita; and he said that in this 
way, despite some withdrawal of land forces, 
the United States will have a capacity to 
oppose aggression with even greater effect 
than heretofore.” 

In Europe the collective security effort of 
NATO has been swinging away from the 
emergency buildup of military strength 
which Mr. Dulles said could not be main- 
tained indefinitely without exhausting the 
economic strength of our allies and ourselves. 

Thus the Secretary of State unvelicd the 
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t 
New Look military program. The Presider, 
confirmed it in his budget message to ood 
gress. Massive retaliation was to be mou? — 
primarily on alrpower and atomic firep? of 
The President recommended reduction ig 
the Army by nearly 250,000 men, inclu nd 
3 combat divisions; a reduction of Nas gare 
Marine manpower by 150,000 men. Alr en · 
manpower would be increased by 50.000 mie 
Total naval craft would be reduced, and 
emphasis switched to atomic submarines rom 
carriers. Airplanes would be Increased f 
the present 33,000 to 44.000. Now one- já 
are jets, under the New Look, half wid 
be jet powered. More money than ever ə 
go to the Atomic Energy Commission to mic 
prove the whole nuclear family from a 
cannon to the H- bomb. Construction of nt 
bases would receive greater impetus then 
any time since the end of World War cept 
Thus the New Look replaced the Cone nje 
of balanced forces. The President wos aget 
to show a spending cut in the entire b uo 
of 85.300, 000.000, princtpally through red 
tion in funds for the Army. 
Abandonment of the balanced forces “yy 
cept had been advocated for some time 
important Republican leaders. Thor! 
Look is not as new as it seems. p on 
President Herbert Hoover made a spee? ene 
December 20, 1950, which foreshadow® 
New Look. Mr. Hoover said: + tb? 
“We must face the fact that to comm! unte 
sparse ground forces of the non- Comm * 
nations into a land war against this tnout 
munist land mass would be a war W! start 
victory, a war without a successful mil eri’ 
terminal. And equally, however, we an sî 
cans along with our sea and airpower © t 
control the Atlantic and Pacific Oecnn vest 
there can be no possible Invasion of the see 
ern Hemisphere by the Communist core? 
They can no more reach Washington in 
than we can reach Moscow. ‘The foun 
of our Nation's policy must be to prese renter 
the world this Western Hemisphere GIT" ym 
of western civilization. * * * We must 7? 
our air and naval forces to the teeth. m 
We could, after the initial outlays for duce 
airpower and naval equipment, greatly ‘age’ 
our expenditures, balance our nfs 
and free ourselves from the dangers of 
tion and economic degeneration.” s 
The late Senator Taft, of Ohio, 2180. m 
land armies were not the answer tO gen- 
munist aggression, In February 1951 
ator Taft sald: trol of 
“It seems obvious to me that con js an 
the sea and air throughout the world wel! 
absolute necessity, and something 
within our capacity.” dente! 
When Senator Taft visited presics nis 
candidate Eisenhower at Morningside He pend 
in September 1952, cutting military SP ust 
ing in the intcrest of a sound economy pat 
have been his chief concern. This fol” 
Senator Taft said at the news conferen! a: 
lowing the Morningside Heights meet!” dung 
“From my standpoint the essential amen 
is to keep our expenditures on ar pi 
and foreign aid as long as there is no Fanlen 
war at a percentage of our total income u s$ 
will not destroy our free economy cr 
home and further inflate our debt. sen 
cess In any war depends on a strong “ine 
and economic system able to mainte 
production which has been and is th agree? 
of our strength. General Eisenhower tore 
emphatically with me in the propos" nt , 
duce drastically overall Governme? omy 
penses. * * * In our opinion a free 8 tax 
cannot continue successfully if the e con’ 
burden for the powers of all goverums tional 
tinually exceed 25 percent of the P 
income.” ny ob- 
Question: “Does the General find ugitures 
jection to reduction in military expen 
and foreign aid?” are? 
Mr, Taft: “No; the statement implet ted 
duction in all expenditures, and he has 
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that publicly, He thinks the military pro- 
tram can be reduced substantially in 

Pense,” 
cutting the budget was undertaken almost 
istr tely by the new Eisenhower admin- 

ation. Budget Director Dodge, with ap- 
Aken! ot the President and the Cabinet. 

ed all agencies to submit recommenda- 
for reductions. 
— Military spending budget, revised down- 
mi d from the Truman estimates, was sub- 
tied to Congress last May. Its most con- 
bit erslal feature was a cut of around $5 
Ar en in new spending authority for the 

Force. Senator MARGARET CHASE SMITH 
of Maine submitted 32 questions to Secretary 
“la fense Wilson, starting with this one: 

the new budget based on economy or 
zecurityz“ 
nåt & press conference on May 28, President 
Mal Ower said that United States could 
Wit tain a reasonable posture of defense 

u the cut in the Air Force budget. 

Ut that budget had scarcely been put in 
Whig en when there was a development 
the h was to affect the next one as well as 
Rigg oole conception of defense. President 

upo hower announced: 

r August of this year, we learned through 
atc Uigence channels of a Soviet test of an 
ti? device in which some part of the 
bh Osive force was derived from a thermo- 
omy. reaction. That is to say, what is 

larly known as the H-bomb.” 
Join lier the President had directed his new 
Tun Chiefs—Chairman Radford, Air Chief 
Carne . Army Chief Ridgway, Navay Chief 

y—to examine our defense and make 
knommendatlons. Now they were faced with 
dower 480 of increasing Russian atomic 
Aden the defense chiefs offered a program 
thats for $43 billion, the fiscal chiefs said 
had war too much. President Eisenhower 
aud Put Secretary of the Treasury Humphrey 
Secu Budget Director Dodge on the National 
Geter t¥ Council, the supercabinet which 
Berre nes high military and foreign policy. 
Ideas ans Humphrey explained his defense 

on September 9: 

Nog, t we have to have is a brand new 
Dery o one that will do twice as much in 

Srmance and cost half the price.“ 
— the New Look was unveiled it dis- 
dus d & 10 percent saving under the previ- 
lig Military budget. As Secretary Dulles 
eo, he Eisenhower administration had 
tome it was not sound economics to be- 
Beng, Permanently committed to military ex- 
What tures so vast that they may lead to 

The cnin called practical bankruptcy. 
the p administration had been faced with 
ny problem of balancing the economic risk 
dez ved in military spending needed to meet 
Tag alen anywhere, as against the security 
and Nvolved in our selection of the place 
Aminen of retaliation. The New Look 
niy tration officials assured us, would not 
tedy, reduce the economic risk, it would 

This the security risk as well. 

Wher, is where the New Look came from, 

Bo," Will it take us? 

Siri of the very men responsible for 
New it out have questioned whether the 
k can keep world peace. Admiral 

or wae challenged the atomic blitz theory 
ly 18485 in the controversy over the B-36 
tae’, B-36, under any theory of warfare, 
ey Bamble with national security.. 

8 States is not sound in relying on 
ita pr “Called strategic bombing concept to 
“sent extent, This concept is symbol- 

the B-36 delivering the atom blitz. 
ce Minds of our citizens this fallacious 
Stree Pt promises a shortcut to victory. Our 
erg can, must realize that its military lead- 
iy ho 855 make such a promise. * * * There 
vin ang 8 no cheap, no easy way to 


A ‘ 
hag ira] Carney, Chief of Naval Operations, 
“Ald since the New Look was unveiled: 


du the 
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“The only true sound conclusion to which 
we may come Is that not being an aggressor 
nation we dare not entrust our safety to any 
‘single rigid and unalterable course of action; 
rather we must—costly as it may be—be pre- 
pared for numerous contingencies.” 

Army Chief of Staff General Ridgway has 
said since the New Look was unveiled: “If 
war comes, victory will not be achieved 
without well-trained, well-equipped, and 
well-led armies ready for action where need- 
ed. The outbreak of war would bring 
an immediate need for ground combat forces 
far in excess of those already available in the 
active Army.” 

Last fall when the New Look was being 
created, General Ridgway warned publicly: 

“We may be gambling today with all that 
Is precious, with human lives and spiritual 
principles as well as with earthly treasures. 
If we relax and slow down and are not as- 
sailed, we shall have saved some money; we 
shall have attained an easler Hving. If we 
slow down and are assailed—and lose—we 
shall have seen our liberties perish, our in- 
stitutions destroyed, ourselves enslaved and 
our God derided. For the people of America 
these facts present a choice of fateful sig- 
nificance. It's a choice between reliance on 
collective security or on our own resources 
alone, Between the firm exercise in our own 
interest as well as in that of humanity of the 
role of world leadership which is plainly 
ours, or refusal to champion the cause of 
freedom—a choice between cooperation or 
isolation—a choice between making com- 
mon cause with our allies or repudiation of 
our aHies and withdrawal to fortress Amer- 
ica.” 

The proof of the New Look is in its power 
to “deter such aggression as would mean 
general war“! —to quote Secretary Dulles. 

Apparently such aggression does not exist 
in Indochina, for the New Look has not been 
applied. The United States is supporting 
the French forces with 30,000 tons of war 
material a month and technicians. 

Secretary Dulles said “if there were open 
Red Chinese aggresesion in Indochina, there 
would be ‘grave consequences which might 
not be confined to Indochina’.” 

What constitutes open Red Chinese ag- 
gression? Red China is sending 3.000 tons 
of war material and food to the rebels each 
month. Which ton of rice is the last straw? 
Which round of Red ammunition triggers 
atomic retaliation? 

Who makes this decision? If we consult 
the French or the U. N., or anyone else, we 
abandon the decisive power of instant re- 
tallation. If we don't consult them—we may 
lose allies. If the President tells Congress— 
he tells the world. If he doesn*t—he may 
be accused of bypassing Congress. 

Granted the decision is made to invoke the 
New Look against aggression in Indochina. 
Can strategic bombing, or atomic shelling 
be effective? 

NBC correspondent Joe Michaels has cov- 
ered the Indo-Chinese war and tells us how 
its being fought: 

“Our convoy wound its way along the sole 
supply route out of the Plaine des Jarres, 
principal French base in Laos, toward Xieng- 
Quang, target of the French attack launched 
Just the previous day. Theoretically, the 
area had been cleared but just as we left the 
plains behind and entered the mountains 
which typify Laos, the convoy was flagged 
down. An attack—an ambush—ahead in a 
steep-sided defile. For the next hour long 
periods of silence alternated with brief 
small-arms exchanges. During the entire 
period absolutely nothing was visible—the 
only evidence of the enemy being an occa- 
sional shot. 

“A fighter (French) zoomed down, drop- 
ping a few small bombs. Then more silence, 
a few more rifle shots, and silence again. 
This time unbroken. 

“A Foreign Legionnaire came down the line 
passing along the word that all was clear. 


. 
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Our convoy slowly got underway once more, 
and a soldier told me that this is the way 
it always is. One moment the Communists 
are everywhere, Five minutes later a bat- 
talion has evaporated into the friendly for- 
est That is war in Indochina today.“ 

Military experts concede that a bomb which 
devastates 300 square miles is wasted if there 
is little to devastate in 300 square miles 
that atomic shells needed to break a line 
are wasted if there is no fixed line, but 
sprawling bands of guerrillas in deep valleys 
and dense jungles. 

Secretary Dulles warned that open Red 
Chinese aggression in Indochina would have 
“grave consequences which might not be 
confined to Indochina.” Was the Secretary 
referring to Peiping as the target? Would 
the New Look be applied to Red China? 

Soviet Foreign Minister Molotov is said to 
have told Secretary Dulles at Berlin that 
Russia has given atomic bombs to China. 

If atomic retaliation is visited on Red 
China, will Red China respond in kind? 

Is the United States prepared to defend 
itself against atomic counterattacks? 

Is the United States prepared to risk the 
start of world war III by invoking the New 
Look? 

If not, is the United States prepared to 
permit Communist aggression to continue? 

These are major questions which have 
not yet been answered by the creators of 
the New Look. They invoke still others: 

Can we keep allies with a policy that offers 
little choice between devastation and capitu- 
lation? 

Can we share atomic power for peace that 
may be needed for atomic retaliation? 

Can the atomic warhead replace the con- 
ference table? 

What risk retaillation? 

This is Pauline Frederick. 

ANNOUNCER. NBC News has presented Com- 
mentator-Reporter Pauline Frederick and the 
transcribed voices of those who have planned, 
for better or worse, your defense. This ex- 
position of the background and meaning 
of the new defense planning has raised a 
number of questions. The answers—the 
conclusions—are yours. 

What Risk Retaliation?—written by Miss 
Frederick, edited by Bill Ryan—was pro- 
duced for radio by NBC News, 


Veterans and the Interest Rate 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


EON. LOUIS B. HELLER 


OF NEW YOrK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 2, 1954 


Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
present law, veterans of World War II 
and of the Korean conflict are entitled 
to the benefits of the Government loan- 
guaranty program. This program pro- 
vides that the Government shall guaran- 
tee loans made by private lenders to vet- 
erans for the purchase of a home. The 
guaranty may be for 60 percent of the 
loan, up to a maximum of $7,500. On 
loans other than home loans the Vet- 
erans’ Administration guarantees the 
lender against loss up to 50 percent of 
the loan, with a maximum guaranty of 
$4,000 on real estate and $2,000 on non- 
real estate. Lenders are now permitted 
to charge a maximum interest rate of 
414 percent on guaranteed loans. 

In addition to these guaranteed loans, 
direct Federal loans are available to vet- 
erans who live in the smaller towns and 
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rural areas where loans from private 
investors are not available. These loans 
are also subject to a maximum of 44 
percent interest. 

The original acts providing for vet- 
erans' loans—namely,; the Servicemen's 
Readjustment Act of 1944 and the Vet- 
erans’ Readjustment Assistance Act of 
1952—permitted a maximum interest 
rate of 4 percent to be charged on guar- 
anteed and direct loans. It is my view 
that the 444-percent rate allowable now 
should be reduced by legislation to a 
maximum of 4 percent. y 

By reducing the interest rate to 4 per- 
cent we would return to veterans the 
opportunity to obtain mortgage financ- 
ing on liberal terms and at low interest 
costs. Low-cost financing was the orig- 
inal purpose of the acts providing for 
these loans to veterans; however, since 
May 1953 the veteran has been required 
to pay a 4'$-percent interest rate. 

The Veterans’ Administrator was 
granted discretion by Public Law 901, 
83th Congress, to increase the interest 
rate on guaranteed loans to a maximum 
of 4% percent, with the approval of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, if the loan 
market demanded it. By Public Law 
101, 83d Congress, approved on July 1, 
1953, the Administrator was granted 
authority to raise the interest rate on 
direct loans to a maximum of 41% 
percent. 1 

This additional one-half percent 
means approximately $640 additional 
cost on a $10,000 loan for 20 years and 
about $1,070 additional on a 30-year loan. 
Similarly, on a $20,000 loan the veteran 
must pay approximately $1,320 addi- 
tional on a 20-year loan and about $2,140 
additional on a 30-year loan. This 


means that tens of thousands of vet- 


erans' families, who can ill afford to do 
so, must find ways and means to bear 
the additional cost of home ownership 
over a period of 2 or 3 decades. The 
hardship on these veterans and their 
families is quite clear. The extra one- 
half percent may mean in many in- 
stances the difference between buying a 
decent home or remaining in a filthy 
dilapidated hovel to raise one’s family. 
There will be some, however, who will 
say that at 4 percent adequate funds 
would not be forthcoming from lenders. 
They will claim that this situation was 
the principal factor responsible for the 
increase of the rate to 414 percent in May 
1953. However, these dissenters perhaps 
fail to realize that the conditions of the 
money market have changed since that 
time. Prior to May 1953 mortgage fl- 
nancing was not forthcoming from lend- 
ers because competing investments were 
yielding more attractive interest rates. 
Since that time there has been a close 
coordination between the Treasury debt 
management policy and an easier credit 
policy of the Federal Reserve System. 
As a result interest rates have declined 
and mortgage credit has become more 
available. The February issue of Eco- 
nomic Indicators, prepared by the Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisers, shows a decline 
in interest rates from June 1953 to Feb- 
ruary 9, 1954, in corporate high-grade 
bonds from 3.40 to 2.94, and in United 
States long-term bonds from 3.09 for old 
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series and 3.29 for new series to 2.59 for 
the old series and 2.86 for the new serics. 
There has been a decline also in short- 
term prime commercial paper and a 
drastic decline in 3-month Treasury 
bills—the latter reaching a rate of less 
than 1 percent which is the lowest level 
in 4% years. 

Another reason for advocating a re- 
duction in the interest rate is that a re- 
turn of 4 percent to lenders of veterans’ 
loans should be sufficient in view of the 
reduced risk to the lender. On this 
point the American Veterans’ Committee 
in its recommendations before a con- 
gressional committee for the improve- 
ment of the veterans’ home loan guar- 
anty program had this to say: 

Coming to the question of the interest 
rate, we think that 4 percent is a very high 
rate inasmuch as the element of risk is re- 
moyed by the Government guaranty of the 
mortgage, * * This is, of course, where 
the real cost of the house appears. We 
think all efforts to increase the interest rate 
above 4 percent must be resisted and that 
no statutory authority must be granted fur- 
ther. (U. S. Congress; House Select Com- 
mittee To Investigate Education, Training, 
and Loan Guaranty Programs Under GI Bill, 
Veterans’ Loan Guaranty Program, Washing- 
ton, U. S. Government Printing Office, 1952, 
p. 149. (82d Cong. 2d sess., H. Rept. No. 
2501) .) 


Statistics show that since 1944, when 
the loan guaranty program was begun, 
the Veterans’ Administration had guar- 
anteed by the end of 1953 nearly 3,200,- 
000 loans for homes having a value in 
excess of $21,500,000,000, of which the 
Veterans’ Administration guaranteed 
more than $11,500,000,000—New York 
Times, January 3, 1954, page 58. 
these loans less than 0.6 of 1 percent 
have resulted in payment of the guar- 
anty through default. In view of this 
record of safety, surely the veterans are 
justified in claiming that 4 percent in- 
terest is a sufficiently liberal price to 
pay for a loan where the risk of default 
is so small and where the Federal Gov- 
ernment guarantees the mortgage. 

Finally, a very important and very 
timely reason for reducing the interest 
rate to 4 percent is that of offsetting the 
present economic recession. Many econ- 
omists and others point out that we are 
in a recessionary period and they are 
suggesting methods of preventing a full 
depression. One of the most effective 
ways suggested thus far to prevent a de- 
pression is to encourage or to create the 
incentive toinvest and consume. Lower- 
ing the interest rate on loans could prove 
to be a potent force in encouraging many 
veterans to invest in housing, whereas at 
the higher interest rates such invest- 
ments may be discouraged. 

Any increase in the borrowing by vet- 
erans could make idle funds held by 
lending institutions available to builders 
so that they in turn could buy more ma- 
terials and, thereby, create more con- 
sumer income and employment, Further- 
more, reduction of the interest rate to 4 
percent would leave in the hands of the 
veterans more money for consumption. 
Additional purchasing power in a period 
of recession, especially among the low 
and middle income groups, would cer- 
tainly prove to be a stimulant to the 
Nation's economy. 
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In summary then, the reduction to a 
percent of the present 414 percent . 
terest rate that may be charged on ari 
ernment guaranteed and direct Fede 
loans to veterans is strongly urged for it 
following three major reasons: First. - 
would return to the veteran the OPP 
tunity for low-cost mortgage finant pe 
in accordance with the purpose © 
loan guaranty program; second, the ust 
of return to the lenders should be 
cient in view of the fact that the T 
the lender is virtually eliminated: true 
third, it could be an important ins on 
ment in offsetting the economic recess! 
at this time. m 

Mr. Speaker, for these reasons I tne 
today introducing a bill to amend 944 
Servlcemen's Readjustment Act of 18 
so as to reduce from 4% percent 22 
persent the maximum interest rate ed 
home loans made, guaranteed, or ome 
under that act. My bill relates to Miot 
loans only, that is, loans for rep 
altering, improving, constructing, r Py, 
chasing homes. It provides that the rate 
Administrator must set the interest gyed 
on home loans guaranteed or T- 
under the act at no higher than 4 
cent. Section 2 of my bill makes & for 
responding chang in the interest Tale os 
direct home loans made by the Vete 
Administration. 

The text of my bill is as follows: ust? 
A bin to amend the Servicemen's Read 414 

ment Act of 1944 so as to reduce {TOM pest 

percent to 4 percent, the maximum inta og 
rate on home loans made, guaran 
insured under that act vis? 

Be it enacted, etc., That the last pid g- 
of section 500 (b) of the ServicemeD™* jg- 
adjustment Act of 1944 is amended by z pet 
Ing out “not in excess of 414 perce?” not 
annum“ and inserting in lieu the case 
in excess of 4 percent per annum in the. or 
of any loan guaranteed under section 
any loan guaranteed under section - 
procecds of which are to be used for re 
ing, altering, constructing, or ange percent 
farmhouse, and not in excess of 444 Pe 
per annum in the case of other 1 nen! 

Src. 2. Section 512 (b) of the Servicer py 
Readjustment Act of 1944 is amen ins io 
striking out "41% percent“ and inser 
lieu thereof “4 percent.” 


Dr. Ehrlich: A Magic Name 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK eS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA 


Wednesday, March 10, 1954 73 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker. 100 come 
ago a child was born, destined to 
one of the greats in science. e New 
Sheldon Binn told the story in 1954, 
York World-Telegram of March 6, 
as follows: of wwe 
Dr. Paul Ehriich had all the trait, pe 
proverbial absent-minded profess?" pim 
wrote postcards to himself to remt 0. 
about important things he had gee on * 
He was reported to have taken & ce and 
number of occasions between bis POM pared 
laboratory—a matter of only a few at 
yards—because otherwise he was opi ptet!” 
his way. But this wiry little man W! 
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Bra 
ride je a small beard was a giant 
n, 
he gur he was apt to forget things, but what 
aud ,2°t Was trivial. What he remembered 
Addeq ed in his fertile brain eventually 
Infecti? to a giant step in the battle against 
tae ae disease—an effective treatment for 
dad scourge, syphilis. 
Ehrlich was born March 14, 1854, of 
near p Parents, in a little German town 
73 The centennial of his birth 
Marked with special ceremonies in 
Slenig urt, Germany (where he did his most 
Unites at Work) in England and in the 
ed States. 


Th KIN TO BE HONORED HERE 
lishte, a American celebration will be high- 
Ne by a banquet next Wednesday at the 

ded vn Academy of Medicine, to be at- 
Cine, by today's top researchers in medi- 
lng w Dr. Enrlich's granddaughter, now liv- 

The Baltimore, will be guest of honor. 
doggeg hudueters will hear of Dr. Ehriich's 
Chem), battle to find a “magic bullet —a 
tively “at Which would seek out and selec- 
Ciscoe estoy disease germs—and how he 
other, ed Salvarsan, the first modern chem- 
D Peutic agent. 

t. Iago Galston, of the New York Acad- 
dente e Medicine, wrote: “His crowning 
h ment was not a gift from the gods, a 
*Diratio® Stroke of genius, a fortunate in- 
te. n. It was rather a precious nugget 
from the a the crucible of long and hard tou, 
lag effort crude ores mined with heart - break - 


on a bag. Dr. Ehrlich rode to immortality 
uterestindow ot aniline dyes. He became 
work an in the dyes as the result of the 
gina’ his cousin, Dr. Carl Weigert, who 
ĉo tt the technique of staining tissue 
Tleroscope’ be better studied under the 
Dr . 
Re undarleh struck out into virgin territory. 
Aiseoy, OOK to study living cells and soon 
injecte d that a certain blue dye, when 
into a frog, stained only the animal's 
cut to . This gave anatomists a short- 


His „Studying animals’ nervous systems. 
the work with dyes also led him to reveal 
b War and structural constitution of 
dla He thus gave researchers the key to 


theme” different kinds of blood disease, the 
All + and disorders of the white cells. 
Preiuges® Was important, but essentially a 
breed Voy early in his life he had been 
lead in ad by a study which showed that the 
n't Persons suffering from lead poisoning 
but ap Pread evenly throughout the body, 
Peared to have an affinity for certain 
and tissues, 
that York with ayes bolstered his theory 
Certain — living cells had an affinity for 
‘Drie ae The idea continued to 


“Perna ron RIGHT CHEMICAL 
answer Ps.“ he reasoned, “this may be the 
dase, bs the battle against infectious dis- 
Which w hat we have to find is a chemical 
Within vn have an affinity for a disease germ 
or he human body, but not for any part 
h y itself.” 
oke i Jumbled laboratory, befogged by 
nel the cigars he incessantly puffed, 
dom en labored. He developed a dye 
lodge 5 8 Called Trypan red and turned it 
Mice. African sleeping sickness germs in 
Th 
tn the bless ears turned red, but the germs 
the dye God were slain in one fell swoop by 
createg in, The bespectacled biologist had 
Mek oute first chemical agent designed to 
and destroy disease germs. 
Dr, Barres and complications followed 
turned ehen initial success. His interest 
Waicn rhe an arsenic compound called atoxyl, 
ing leckte oy was useful in treating sleep- 
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FAILURE AFTER FAILURE 


With his infinite patience, the little doctor 
began altering the compound this way and 
that. Test followed test. Failure followed 
failure. On the 606th try. Dr. Ehrlich struck 
paydirt. Technically, his new compound 
was known as dioxydiamidoarsenobenzol, and 
its impact on the world was as far-reaching 
as the word itself. 

In 1906 the pale, spiral-shaped microbe 
that caused syphilis was discovered. This 
was 1909, but Dr. Ehrlich’s memory didn't 
fail him. The syphilis spirochete was similar 
to the sleeping sickness germ. So he began 
testing his 606 (known popularly as salvar- 
san) on chickens infected with splrochetal 
disease, One jolt of 606 and the chicken’s 
blood was no longer swarming with the 
deadly organisms. 


The next ast in drama was obvious. on 


August 31. 1909, a buck rabbit infected with 
the specific spirochete which causes syphilis 
was made ready for the crucial test. 

S. Hata, Dr. Ehrlich's Japanese assistant, 
injected into the ear vein of the rabbit the 
clear yellow fluid of 606. The next day the 
rabbit's ulcer had begun to heal. The spiral 
devils in its blood were beaten. 


HE DIED 5 YEARS LATER 


Subsequent tests on humans proved the 
effectiveness of salvarsan. It was indeed 
magic. It sought out and destroyed the 
spirochetes of syphilis. Although arsenic 
is a poison, carefully administered 606 ar- 
rested and eventually cured the disease, 

Dr. Ehriich died 5 years later. He had 
brought the chemist into the frontlines in 
the battle against disease. 

Dr. John Mahoney, director of the bureau 
of laboratories of the New York City De- 
partment of Health, citing the fact that 
syphilis cases in this city have dropped from 
6,000 in 1946 to 500 last year, predicted that 
before long it will be a rare disease. 

The sulfa drugs now so effectively used in 
control of a host of other discases are, in a 
sense, a monument to the little man with 
a fascination for dyes and a brain that could 
turn ideas into weapons against suffering. 


Tenth Anniversary Celebration of Boys’ 
Towns of Italy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 15, 1954 


Mr. RODINO, Mr, Speaker, I crave 
the indulgence of the House to extend 
some remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp upon a subject which is very 
near my heart. It must necessarily ap- 
peal to any American of Italian de- 
scent—which I am proud to claim—and 
I flatter myself as a patriot that it will 
appeal to every American, whatever his 
racial origin. I refer to the project 
known as Boys’ Towns of Italy, Inc. 
Five years ago I had occasion to make 
some observations on this very noble 
project; this year, 1954, marks the 10th 
anniversary of a movement which can 
surely claim to be one of the most en- 
lightened of this generation. 

Conceived by Father Don Rivolta, a 
Milanese priest, the first of these com- 
munities was founded in 1944 at Santa 
Marinella, north of Rome. Within 
5 years it had expanded into 5 towns, 
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combined into a “republic.” This ex- 
periment has been the model for others, 
the ultimate goal being, under the 
patronage of American Relief for Italy, 
similar communities in each of the 96 
Hrovinces of Italy. The ARI not only 
sets up the communities but supplies 
them with food, clothing, medicine, and 
maintenance funds. These Boys’ 
Towns, Americans will be interested to 
know, are modeled very largely after the 
famous Nebraska community founded 
by the late Monsignor Edward Flana- 
gan. The aim of the movement can be 
stated very simply: to take the boys off 
the streets, to teach them to run their 
communities in democratic fashion, and 
to provide trade training which will en- 
able these boys to make an honest way 
in life and help in the reconstruction of 
their country. 

It is gratifying indeed to learn that 
the movement has been a success from 
the beginning and that it is constantly 
growing, with ever expanding influence 
upon the life of the younger generation 
of Italy. 

A stream, Mr. Speaker, cannot rise 
higher than its source; if the source be 
polluted, the entire river is noxious. If 
we in secure, properous America have 
juvenile delinquency problems, think 
what the situation must be in poverty- 
Stricken Italy. And by so much, think 
of the importance of rearing the rising 
Italian generation in wholesome, moral 
surroundings. The aid we give to the 
American Relief of Italy becomes a 
sound investment indeed. Assistance of 
this kind constitutes the most deadly 
foe communism has—and well do the 
Communists know it. 

Some time ago I was happy to receive 
a letter from my friend, Monsignor John 
Patrick Carrol-Abbing, who from the 
first has been a leading light in this 
movement to rescue the helpless child- 
dren of Italy from poverty, and worse 
than poverty. Monsignor Carroll- 
Abbing described in moving terms the 
work the ARI, originally set up by 
President Roosevelt, is trying to do: to 
give these boys, as he expressed it, “the 
home and affection for which they have 
always longed.” 

The rising generation in Italy may 
prove a deciding factor in the affairs of 
a troubled world. America cannot afford 
to forget the land of Christopher Colum- 
bus, and it is with this thought and this 
hope for continued kindly aid that I 
venture once most respectfully to re- 
mind my colieagues of the Boys’ Towns 
of Italy. 


A Limited Federal Reinsurance Bill, H. R. 
8356 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 
IN THE ROAR 3 
Monday, March 15, 1954 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
have introduced today H. R, 8356, a bill 
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which carries out President Eisenhower's 
limited Federal reinsurance program re- 
ferred to by the President in his health 
message presented to the Congress on 
January 18. 

The purpose of this bill is to improve 
the public health by encouraging the 
more extensive use of the voluntary pre- 
payment method in the provision of 
health services. 

The Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce in the course of its hear- 
ings on health problems has received 
extensive testimony on the great need 
which exists for more adequate health 
insurance protection. According to this 
testimony, when illness strikes, many 
present health insurance policies may 
be canceled by insurance companies, 
leaving the policyholder without any pro- 
tection for the future. Other testimony 
shows that many classes of persons, as 
for example the aged, will not be ac- 
cepted by insurance companies. 

It is my hope that the measure which 
I am introducing today will make pos- 
sible health insurance protection which 
is more adequate than the very limited 
and sometimes illusory protection now 
given under many insurance policies. 

This bill is in addition to two other 
administration bills which I have pre- 
viously introduced for amending the 
Public Health Service Act with respect 
to grants for public health services and 
to amend the Hospital Survey and Con- 
struction Act provisions of the Public 
Health Service Act. The latter bill al- 
ready was passed by the House on 
March 9, 1954. 

The major proposal in the bill which 
I am introducing today is to establish a 
limited Federal reinsurance service with 
a self-sustaining fund derived from rein- 
surance premiums paid by the sponsors 
of health service prepayment plans par- 
ticipating in the program. 

To provide working capital for the re- 
insurance fund, an appropriation of $25 
million would be authorized from which. 
advances, repayable with interest, could 
be made to the fund, when and as needed. 
Another feature of the program would be 
to make studies and collect information 
needed as a basis for providing better 
health service prepayment plans, to pub- 
lish results cf such studies, and on re- 
quest to give technical advice and infor- 
mation to sponsors of such plans. 

This bill will, I believe, be of vital in- 
terest to every American. It provides 
a sensible governmental approach based 
on private initiative to a serious na- 
tional-health problem. Heretofore, all 
attempts by the Federal Government in 
this field have been predicated on the 
idea of Federal control and operation. 
This bill rejects the concept of socialized 
medicine and permits help within the 
framework of private enterprises. 

The bill was developed by the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
It carries out an important part of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's health program. I 
am very glad, indeed, that President 
Eisenhower has charted a clear course of 
action by which we can begin to cope 
with the problems of high-medical costs 
through private operation and Federal 
leadership. 

In the near future, hearings will be 
scheduled on this bill. 
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Where Can We Get the Money? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 15, 1954 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, where can we get the money 
to meet the requests—yes, the demands— 
which come almost every day, at least 
once a week, from the individuals upon 
whom we are dependent for reelection? 
Some, without any hesitancy, tell us that 
if we do not comply with their requests 
we will not be back next year. 

Earlier this week, some 2,000 represen- 
tatives of Federal postal employees came 
to Washington, and at least three dele- 
gations visited my office with a request 
that I vote for a postal raise of not less 
than $800 per year. It was my misfor- 
tune to be forced to tell them that I 
could not comply; that I would vote for 
some increase, but that an $800 raise for 
more than 500,000 postal employees 
would add $400 million to the budget. 

I called attention to a recent letter, 
one of many, which came from a mem- 
ber of a group which is almost totally 
dependent upon Government assistance 
in order to keep body and soul together. 

This widow is past 76, a good, hard- 
working citizen; is now alone, lives in 
a house which, because of age and lack 
of repair, does not give too much pro- 
tection against the weather. She uses 
approximately $100 worth of fuel dur- 
ing the winter. She pays insurance on 
the house and its contents. Her taxes 
have steadily increased. She writes: 

I don't buy butter, I use oleo. I have 
stopped buying coffee. I never get the more 
expensive cuts of meat. I buy hamburger or 
frankfurters, and sometimes a soup bone. 
I have a Hudson Seal coat that I got in 1923. 
I have two house dresses that were given me. 
I did some canning and put up some pears 
that were given me. I picked some black- 
berries and made some jelly. I have tried in 
every possible way to be sensible in living 
and buying. I was satisfied with the $55.50 
they were giving me, but now they want me 
to take less, and have put my total require- 
ments at $53.75. I am obliged to wear sur- 
gical hose. \ They did cost $6 a pair, now I pay 
$12.50. f 

“Please write me, Mr. HoFrman, how I can 
get along on $35.50 for food, clothing and 
incidentals; shelter, $4.26; electricity, $5.36; 
heating fuel, $8.63; total, $53.75. 


That is the sum the much badgered 
and distressed county supervisor tells her 
that, according to Bureau standards, she 
is entitled to receive. 

The postal employees’ representatives 
acknowledged that others were in need, 
that they had job security, were not as 
desperately situated as some others. 
They suggested that, if we would cut out 
the billions which we have been sending 
abroad, the waste in defense production, 
and perhaps practice a little economy in 
our own legislative establishments and 
procedures, it might be possible to give 
wae ee here at home a little better 


I will go a little bit further than their 
suggestions and use my best efforts to get 
a little economy, not only in executive 
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departments but in congressional 2 
ities, in our own housekeeping. Te gid 
thing is certain, until we do practice 
economy and prices go down, with posit 
out of employment, with the nec m- 
of trying to provide jobs for the urg g 
ployed, apparently we will all have 
a little economizing ourselves. 

So, while you are feeling sorry py? 
yourself and I am feeling sorry fOr give 
self, it might be well that we should and 
thanks for the blessings we enjoy in 
remember there are others who 
greater need than are you or L 
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Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, under J, 
to extend my remarks, I include the 
with a speech which I delivered at gal 
fourth annual Southwest Agricul peb” 
Congress at Garden City, Kans., on 
ruary 24, 1954; 

LOOKING AMEAD 
(By Currrorp N. Hore, of Kansas) 


to 

I sincerely appreciate the opportunity my 
discuss here in my home town and 
neighbors and friends in southwest tems 
some 1 the important agricultural pro, oid 
which confront this country and the“? 
today. ear 19 
In doing this, I want to make It el pro 
the very beginning that I think karin pot 
lems are everybody's problems. This ost git? 
only because agriculture is our great now? 
gle industry and therefore of great e00" pale 
importance, but because agriculture 15 
in the sense that it produces the vi 
sities of our daily life; our food, our moses: 
ing, and much of our shelter. Furthe 
we hayo always looked to the peop! 
on our farms and in our rural com 
to furnish that social and political geil? 
which makes a successful system © pack 
government possible. Agricuture got ws 
to the verg beginning of human nie “corded 
world, far beyond the times of in avy 
history. But never in any age or of 
country has it attained the efficie™ mores 
productivity in terms of manpower e not 
that it has in the United States today., 
has any nation ever possessed AA 
sources in the way of soll and cHmMA roy and 
ourown. This combination of emelen $ 
resources has made it possible for 15 54 and 
of our people to produce enough f t of us 
fiber for themselves and all the rest 4, to 
and enough more in the way of expt opi? 
furnish food and clothing for necdy 
in many parts of the world. eri 

Thus, the supplies of food and ar send 
products which we have been able tiy wat 
to other nations since the end of ee port 
Il have turned out to be our greatest 
against world communism. stop to 

And I am sure that all of us W20 stand, 
think about it realize that our hit 
ard of living in this country 15 Chp 


le 
fact that 15 percent of our peop aper, 


and our highways, supply the comfor 
conveniences we have in our homes 
radio, television, electric stoves Siim 
freezes, and to create and maine. D 
schools, churches and cultural agen 
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People entries, it takes 85 percent of the 
Produce the nation’s food leaving 
pia T 15 percent to produce all 
Wuntries natd services. Obviously, such 
Our ave a very low standard of living. 
up to it °Fulation is increasing rapidly but 
20 Problen eset at least this has created 
theip — because our farms have increased 
Put, onr tion even more rapidly. As a 
dow 12 M Per capita consumption of foods is 
ear nt more than it was during the 
War Preceding the outbreak of 
is — And the food we are consum- 
the st of considerable better quality 
Yet 1 point of protein and vitamins. 
av * Percentage of both our total 
1 gur disposable income which we 
Sod in this country has been going 
1947. It would have gone down 
if food prices had declined any- 
arm prices. 
of measuring food prices 
the amount of food which an 
th wage will buy now as com- 
t previous periods. These figures 
1 Smere has never been a time when 
it actory wages would buy as much 
wont in 1953. For instance, take 
© are hearing a lot about now. In 
hour's factory labor would have 
Pound of butter. In 1939, it would 
t 19 pounds, while in 1953 it 
2 pounds. Let us look at some 
bor In 1929, an hour's fac- 
Steak ot have bought 1.2 pounds of 
1 In 1939, the figure would have 
Pounds and in 1953, it was 1.9 
5 eggs per dozen, the figures for 
ve years are 1.1, 2, and 2.5. For 
Quart delivered, the figures are 
5 5 m 1929, 5.2 in 1939, and 7.5 in 1953, 
the list of important 
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bu have been talking about is food 
— is something else that ought 
t out, it seems to me, and that 

that in the case of many farm 
the price which the farmer 
Only a small percentage of what 
Pays. For instance, the wheat 
in a 20-cent loaf of bread brings 
bout 3 cents so that if wheat 
Cut m two and all the savings 
t ©n to the consumer, the cost of 
loaf of bread would go down only 
although every wheat farmer in 
Would be ruined. If farmers 
eat away it could reduce the 
bread only 3 cents at the most. 
shirt. It has about 45 cents 
Cotton in it at present prices. It 
up, mostly up. If the farmer 
ve a penny for his cotton after 
Several months out in the hot sun 
ground, planting the crop, 
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iaa Cultivating it ing it, and 
y ng it, spraying it, 
whe kart in it and hauling it to market, 

Though Might sell for 45 cents less, 
og Ana “oe this Is doubtful. 

Comm," Might go through a long list 
neredct ties, The point is that although 
in de the Such as 15 or 20 percent in the 

Many farmer receives may bankrupt him, 
"Une, in ates it means nothing to the con- 
taha Net 10 Prices. 
wee? that spite of this, I hear sugges- 


consumers think farmer prices 
igh and that they are about to 
havent is true, it is because con- 
ve grossly misinformed. I 
Consumers are fairminded, All 
— facts. The Department of 
them, the farm organiza- 

hlari the them. What I have to suggest 
they Sor A nt of Agriculture and 
lig Sent ian Organizations join in using 
the ermg Acilities for disseminating pub- 
truth ation to tell the consuming public 
badete ut farm prices and food prices. 
Prices €y point out particularly that 

in many cases bear only a alight 
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relationship to farm pricés and that all food 
prices when compared to wages and incomes 
are retreating rather than advancing. Fur- 
thermore, it could well be pointed out that 
whereas parity has been established by law 
to indicate a fair relationship between farm 
prices and prices which farmers pay, that 
farm prices at preseint are only 92 percent 
of parity. 

Let me repeat that I think farm problems 
are everybody's problems and that the con- 
sumer has just as great an interest as the 
farmer in bringing about adequate produc- 
tion and stable prices at a fair level. The 
two go hand in hand because the only real 
assurance of adequate production is stable 
prices at a level which will enable farmers to 
maintain and increase the fertility of their 
soil and support the increasing capital in- 
vestment which is necessary to carry on 
efficient agricultural production at this time. 

Now let me turn to some of the more spe- 
cific problems which are confronting us and 
particularly to some of the legislative pro- 
posals which will soon be under considera- 
tion in Washington. The House Committee 
on Agriculture will begin its hearings on the 
general farm program on March 10. Our 
first witness will be Secretary Benson. After 
that, we will hear from other departmental 
officials, representatives of the national farm 
organizations, commodity organizations and 
other groups and individuals who request to 
be heard. The hearings will last 4 or 5 
weeks, possibly longer. The Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture will hold similar hear- 
ings beginning a little earlier, Our hearings 
in Washington will complete and supplement 
the hearings which we have already held out 
over the country. Those hearings were at- 
tended by thousands of farmers right from 
the grassroots. More than 1,500 farmers 
made formal statements at them and the 
committee talked with many more at infor- 
mal discussions and group meetings. These 
hearings have been printed and are avall- 
able to all Members of Congress for their 
study and consideration. A limited number 
are also available to the public while they 
last. 

It is expected that these hearings in Wash- 
ington will cover a wide field. While it 
might seem that the issue has been narrowed 
down so that it is between fiexible price sup- 
ports at from 75 to 90 percent of parity and 
fixed supports at 90 percent, that is not really 
the case. The committee expects to consider 
every worthwhile plan which has been or may 
be presented, including two-price proposals 
for wheat and cotton and the self-help plan 
which will be presented by the dairy indus- 
try. Our consideration of the matter will 
be based on the idea of finding the best solu- 
tion for our problems both from the imme- 
diate as well as from the long-range stand- 
point. We recognize that agriculture is go- 
ing through a period of adjustment follow- 
ing years of war and inflation. By reason 
of existing price-support programs and be- 
cause the general level of industrial produc- 
tion has been high with little unemployment, 
this adjustment has been milder than is 
usually the case. 

It seems to me to be unfortunate that 
so much attention is now being given to 
the controversy between a program of flex- 
ible supports versus one of 90 percent sup- 
ports on the basic commodities. It is un- 
fortunate because such a controversy in- 
volves farm-organization politics with some 
organizations ranged on one side and some 
on the other. It is unfortunate also be- 
cause apparently flexible supports and 90 
percent supports have become symbols. It 
is leading to name calling. Already we hear 
it said that those who oppose flexible price 
supports are doing so for political expe- 
diency, that they are dishonest, and that 
farmers who oppose flexible supports are 
either foolish or selfish. On the other hand, 
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some of the ardent supporters of the 90 
percent supports are denouncing all who 
favor flexible supports as enemies of the 
farmer. 

I believe there is plenty of room for honest 
differences of opinions on the question of 
the level of price supports, The economists 
differ, farmers differ, and Members of Con- 
gress differ, and I believe that all of them, 
no matter which side they take, are sincere 
and honest in their opinions. 

Primarily, it is simply a question of the 
best way to do a job. There is no matter 
of principle involved. If it is wrong to sup- 
port prices at 90 percent of parity, it is 
wrong to support them at 89 percent or 79 
percent. So there is no point in anyone get- 
ting emotional about the matter on either 
side, although some people are doing so on 
both sides. It is quite possible that both 
sides are partly right and that 90 percent 
price supports might work best on some 
commodities and flexible supports at 75 to 
90 percent might work best on others. It is 
also quite possible that some entirely dif- 
ferent plan might work best on still other 
commodities. In fact, it seems to me that 
one of the important lessons we have learned 
in connection with our price support pro- 
grams is that a blanket program for all 
commodities does not do the job. The nearer 
we can tailor a program to meet the needs 
of a particular commodity, the better it will 
work. , 

All of us out here are interested in wheat 
and wheat is one of the commodities which 
is in serious trouble today. The estimated 
carryover on July 1, 1954, is 800 million 
bushels, the largest ever known. In fact, 
it may be more than 800 million bushels if 
exports keep dropping off like they are at the 
present time. Furthermore, if we have a 
normal crop on the reduced acreage of 62 
million acres, and if world supply conditions 
continue as they are now, the carryover for 
July 1, 1955, will be more than 800 million 
bushels. That may not be too much wheat 
considering the times. Certainly it is an 
advantage and a benefit to the world with 
a rapidly growing population to have ample 
reserve stocks. However, our present sup- 
plies do impose a problem of management, 
particularly if continued good crops should 
increase the supply. Not only does this sup- 
ply strain our storage capacity but carrying 
charges involve large amounts of money. 

I know there are many people who wonder 
how we acquired such a large wheat surplus 
so quickly. That is a good question because 
it was only a comparatively short time ago 
when farmers were being urged to produce 
more wheat. Our carryover of wheat on 
July 1, 1952, a little over a year and a half 
ago, was only 256 million bushels, Of 
course, we all remember the big 1952 crop 
when we had over one billion bushels of 
winter wheat alone, and a total yield of ap- 
proximately 1,300 million bushels. Added 
to this has been the 1953 crop of 1,168 
million bushels. In the meantime, Canada 
has had its third big.crop in a row, some- 
thing which had never happened before, and 
world wheat production in both 1952 and 
1953 was about 18 percent above normal, A 
large part of this was due to the big crops 
in the United States and Canada, but the 
fact is, there were good crops almost every- 
where outside the Iron Curtain. That is 
what happened to bring about our present 
wheat situation. It occurred in a hurry and 
a couple of years of poor crops in one or more 
important wheat producing countries could 
change the situation just as rapidly in the 
other direction. Certainly, the drought 
situation which we have in this country 
holds. grave potentialities unless relieved 
soon. 

Secretary Benson contends that our pres- 
ent situation in wheat is a result of 90 per- 
cent price supports, but on that point I can- 
not agree with him, It is due to two things. 
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One, the extraordinarily large crops in 1952 
and 1953 in this country and in the entire 
world and, second, to the decline in our ex- 
ports. Certainly, wheat producers of this 
country are not to blame. They were given 
a goal of approximately 77 million acres for 
the 1952 crop by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture—they made that goal. Acreage allot- 
ments and marketing quotas should have 
been put into effect on the 1953 crop but 
this was not done by the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture and farmers were requested to 
plant 72 million acres, This was exceeded 
by about 6 million acres, but I am sure that 
wheat farmers would have gone along gladly 
with acreage allotments and marketing quo- 
tas if they had been invoked as they should 
have been for the 1953 crop. That leaves just 
one question—whether there would have 
been more or less wheat planted for harvest 
in 1953 if we had had flexible price supports 
somewhere from 75 to 90 percent of parity 
rather than supports at 90 percent. I per- 
sonally do not feel the acreage sown would 
have been any less. In fact, it might have 
been more, because all our experience is to 
the effect that when farmers know they are 
going to get less per unit for a commodity, 
they make an effort to produce more units in 
order to maintain income. That is especial- 
ly true in these times when farmers’ costs 
have been increasing and when a tremendous 
amount of capital is needed to carry out 
even moderate farming operations. It fs true 
that increased prices bring about an ex- 
pansion of production but for the reason 
given above, declining prices do not bring 
about declining production, at least not im- 
mediately. But I am talking now to the best 
authorities in the world on that question, 
Jarmers themselves. I will leave it to you 
to answer the question as to whether you 
would have planted more or less wheat for 
harvest in 1953 if flexible price supports 
rather than 90 percent price supports had 
been in effect without acreage allotments 
and marketing quotas. If you had reduced 
your acreage, it presumably would have gone 
into some other crop, so I ask you this ques- 
tion. What crop could farmers have shifted 
to in the last 2 years without causing or add- 
ing to the surplus of that crop? Soy beans, 
potatoes, corn, flax, oats, barley, milo? You 
name it. Your conclusions may be different 
from mine, but I do not believe that flexible 
price supports even at 75 percent of parity 
would have diminished our present supply of 
wheat one bushel. 

This does not mean that I belleve that 90 
percent price supports constitute the best 
long-range program for wheat. I believe that 
90 percent price supports can be maintained 
only where there is a large export demand 
and where the peope of this country are will- 
ing to subsidize wheat exports by paying the 
difference between 90 percent price supports 
and world prices. It cost the Federal Treas- 
ury approximately $600 million to pay sub- 
sidies on wheat exports under the first inter- 
national Wheat Agreement which ran from 
1949 to 1952, inclusive. It is not at present 
costing us as much under the new agreement 
for the simple reason that we are not ex- 
porting as much. But with world wheat sup- 
plies as they are today, it seems unlikely 
that the importing countries will continue to 
pay the maximum price allowed under the 
agreement and we can only compel them to 
take it at the minimum price. What will 
probably happen is an agreement at some in- 
between price which will cost us more in sub- 
sidies than we are paying now. 

Furthermore, approximately half of our 
wheat exports since the end of World War II 
have been paid for out of foreign relief ex- 
penditures. In other words, they have been 
pald for by American taxpayers. The days of 
foreign economic relief are practically past. 
We do expect to make wheat and other sur- 
plus commodities available to hungry people, 
but the big world wheat crops of the last 2 
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years have changed that situation consid- 
erably as far as need is concerned. I am in 
favor of using our wheat stocks in every way 
possible to relieve hunger and to bring about 
a better understanding with our friends and 
neighbors throughout the world. I would 
welcome opportunities to sell for local cur- 
rencies or to donate the wheat where needed, 
but Iam not jesting when I say that it is be- 
coming increasingly hard to even give wheat 
away. 

I want to commend Secretary Benson for 
reorganizing the Department of Agriculture 
in such a way as to put more emphasis upon 
exports, and for establishing the recently an- 
nounced policy of sending trade missions to 
all parts of the world in an effort to dispose 
of wheat and other agricultural commodities. 
But even with all these efforts, I think it ts 
going to be difficult to expand our exports at 
this time, although certainly every effort 
should be made to do so. One reason we will 
run into trouble with giveaway programs or 
sales for local currencies Is that unless han- 
died in a very careful way, these programs se- 
riously Interfere with transactions in normal 
channels of trade and reduce or destroy 
established markets. 

With these thoughts In mind I have been 
more and more inclined to favor a two-price 
system as the best and soundest long-range 
program for wheat, and I believe that the 
more such a program is studied, the better 
it looks in the light of the future. I am 
aware that it would be impossible to estab- 
lish a two-price system as long as we have 
on hand the tremendous supplies of wheat 
that now exist. I think we will have to have 
an interim program to reduce those supplies 
both by cutting down production through 
acreage allotments and marketing quotas 
and by disposing of our accumulated supply 
as far as possible. Some interim program 
will be n if we shift to any new plan 
for the future, whether it is a two-price sys- 
tem or something else. 

There are different kinds of two-price sys- 
tems, but the one I have in mind is that 
which is described as the certificate or do- 
mestic parity plan. Under this plan that 
part of our wheat production which is con- 
sumed domestically for human food would 
be allotted to all wheat producers based 
upon their production in the past. For this 
allotted amount, producers would be given a 
certificate having a value per bushel of the 
estimated difference between the going 
market price of wheat and the price support 
level at parity. Millers wouid have to have 
certificates covering the number of bushels 
cf wheat which they milled for domestic 
consumption and the only way they could 
get certificates would be to buy them from 
producers. Thus, there would always be a 
market for these certificates at approximately 
face value. There would be po segregation 
of the allotted wheat. Instead, all wheat 
grown would move through the normal chan- 
nels of trade just as it would in the absence 
of any program. This is, of course, a very 
brief and. simple explanation of this plan, 
but it contains its essential features. 

Now I want to enumerate three advantages 
which I feel a two-price program based on 
certificates and allotments will have over 
either a 90 percent of parity program or 
flexible supports from 75 to 90 percent of 
parity. 

The first advantage lies in the return 
which farmers might receive under each of 
these plans under any given set of circum- 
stances. On this point, unpublished cost and 
benefit studies which have been made -by 
the technical staff of the Department of 
Agriculture indicates that if the domestic 
use share of the crop is supported at full 
parity, a two-price plan for wheat will return 
producers somewhat more income in the 
next few years than price supports continued 
at 90 percent of parity which would utilize 
marketing quotas as might be required. 
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If the domestic use share is supported fy 
90 percent of parity, the two-price pist neat 
still give as large a gross income from 
as 90 percent of parity and 5 to 10 b the 
more than if they were sup ot 15 
minimum mandatory flexible levels 1949 
percent of parity as provided by thé 
act. t the 
These conclusions take into accoun 
value of crops grown on the diverted g the 
when marketing quotas are in effect an 
normal acreage of the crop which 
be grown under a two-price plan. are 
Second, a two-price system such as heg the 
now discussing should operate without we 
necessity for production controls which in? 
are bound to have at least a part of trpport: 
with either flexible or 90 percent sU ed to 
High cost producers would be inclinet for 
limit production to the amount allot 
domestic consumption. Export oF 
secondary markets would be enlarged - 
cause of the lower prices at which the 
allotment part of the crop would move. egre? 
prices would expand supports in some d peat 
and would result in increased use of W 
as livestock feed. rts to 
Third, this plan, by permitting exPOr ine 
be made at world prices, would eliminate e- 
payment of subsidies which would pet or 
quired at all times with either 90 
flexible 75 to 90 percent price supports this 
Because ot the obvious advantages 
plan, there is a growing interest In If. Jing 
National Grange at its last annual meat 
expressed its position as follows: We * gyi- 
the use of self-financing two-price or tes as 
ple-price measures for such commod! tiple* 
can use them. Such two-price or mung by 
price measures should be suppleme?*™, of 
special measures to stimulate support w 
surpluses and compensatory im 
balance our surplus exports.” wert 
The National Association of Wheat GF" sp- 
at its recent annual meeting at wichita 
dorsed a two-price plan for wheat. en- 
wheat growers’ organizations have ale on 
dorsed it. The Advisory Committe’ ged 
Wheat set up by Secretary Benson €n- t on 
it with only one dissenting vote, and mont 
a minor point. The plan had sup 
members of the Presidents Advisory man- 
mittee on Agriculture as well as a good i 
others who were consulted on agri 
legislation, mit 
At the hearings held by the House ously 
tee on Agriculture throughout the ons of 
last fall, there were frequent express! 
interest and support for a two-price hn 


on wheat. Where the idea had bee 2 
plained and studied as in the Pacific Noy 
west, there was strong support for “neat 
experience has been that the more ‘peri? 
farmers study this proposal, the m 

they see in it. tion 


1 have been dealing with farm tegis ere 
and farm programs for a great many n sof 
I never expect to see a perfect Prosta 
any commodity. None ot them work er, we 
as well as they sound. I think, HOW’ oe of 
have learned a lot through the ex 1 
the last 20 years. One thing we have nat the 
and I have mentioned it earlier, 13 ae the 
more we can tallor a program to produc, 
particular problems inherent in the ity Pt 
tion and marketing of any commod dels 
more likely the program will be a SUS ie p 
believe that for a crop like wheat 4 n 
which I have been discussing will more n sus 
fill the bill than anything that has Pret 
gested up to date. The plan is n vent 
has been considered and discusséd for nc? 
but under the abnormal conditions s pave 
have existed for the past 20 years pedi: 
been forced to deal in the main wi mee 
encies and with programs designed we dars 
some particular situation. Now tha nd! 01 
hope for a period in which world corer’ 
may be more normal and when the pate. 
war and inflation will have been diopment- 
this plan seems to be a logical dev® 
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It te 
Thich Program which makes sense and one 
Wheat Save dollars. It will give our 
of cers an American price for that 
domestiene Production which ig consumed 
blement 9 for human food. It will sup- 
needeg Our livestock feed supply where 
out With it will enable this Nation to carry 
export nut cost to the Public Treasury an 
the worm Which will furnish food to 
TAY be, d's hungry people wherever they 
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Ike Versus Jim Crow 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GERALD R. FORD, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
N Tie HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 15, 1954 


15, Tp FORD, Mr. Speaker, the March 


er e of the magazine the New 
toria] ontained a very interesting edi- 
Which “titled “Ike Versus Jim Crow,” 
Recogy ditorial I am inserting in the 
Marks: as an extension of my own re- 


Por on Nr Versus In Crow 
20 years 

sociaj the Democrats gave this coun- 
durit security, collective bargaining, se- 
ge control, public power, and 
reforms. But the government 
ond Potten man“ was strangely forget- 
À 8 block of underprivileged cit- 
Mr © Negroes. Despite the fact that 
2 velt and Mr. Truman were 
Bana ardent champions of Negro 
v r administrations delivered com- 
y little, The great progress that the 
enlably made under the New and 
Climat. s attributable more to the gen- 
te those programs created (as well 
ld War II and other nonpolitical 
to the fulfillment of specific 
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remained for the conservative suc- 
Administrations to begin to 
© of the Democratic pledges to Ne- 
the ching dramatizes that fact more 
Wik Pointment, last week, of J. Er- 
Of Chicago as Assistant Secre- 

bor for International Affairs. This 
in the history of the United 
t a Negro has been elevated to 
tolore rank; the highest post reached 
te ra bes man under the Democrats was 
10 Mr. Wilkigeship. What adds importance 
b wit, eins appointment is that his new 


ennil 
Bir? 2 F 


-ag 
esas 
ig 


ot & him into contact with the 
Kade. unte, many foreign nations and their 
American Movements—the first time that 
Rational have been represented in inter- 
dus can labor circles by a Negro official. 
den tha Magine the impact that will have 
Colored nations in particular. 
„ Wilkins’ appointment is not the 
the fie} t act of this administration 
the Armed s Of Negro affairs. Integration in 
May, hag Services, begun by President Tru- 
Ration and tually been completed. Segre- 
em to be discrimination in Washington 
th peges beating their end. Industries 
Simply wee contracts are being made to 
those Bethe. the anti-discrimination clause 
Pertinent acts contain. And, especially 
BN in th view of Mr. Eisenhower's cam- 
does not ne South, the GOP administration 
— — to care whether it gets South - 
5 ex Tor its attitude toward the Ne- 
th the se This contrasts rather sharply 
Ocraty Orts of Adlai Stevenson and other 
Soup tc leaders to make peace with the 
thre Den ag of their party. 
e Way f Ocrats, it may be argued, paved 
Many of the steps the Republi- 
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cans are now taking—and that is true. Still, 
whatever the antecedents, the GOP is living 
up to its campaign promises where the Ne- 
gro is concerned. And the Negro knows it. 
Anyone who has talked to Negroes who live 
in or commute to and from Washington will 
hear them speak in superlatives of a na- 
tional capital that was once anathema to 
them. 

Comes the fall campaign and Democrats 
may no longer find a solid Negro voting bloc 
behind them, 


Increase Travel Abroad by Americans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 15, 1954 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
last Thursday, March 11, I introduced 
H. R. 8352, making a technical correction 
in H. R. 7773, which I had introduced on 
February 8. This bill aims to carry out 
one of several recommendations of the 
Commission on Foreign Economic Policy, 
popularly known as the Randall Commis- 
sion. As the official report of that Com- 
mission pointed out, the problem of stim- 
ulating foreign trade should be at- 
tacked on many fronts, one being the en- 
couragement of foreign travel by resi- 
dents of this country. “Increased travel 
abroad by Americans,” the Commission 
declared, “can make a substantial con- 
tribution over a period of time to in- 
creasing the dollar earnings of foreign 
countries.” 

AS one means of encouraging this 
travel, I have proposed in H. R. 8352 that 
the duty-free allowance of United States 
tourists returning from foreign countries 
be increased’ from $500 to $1,000. At 
present, United States residents who 
stay abroad more than 12 days may bring 
in $500 worth of gods, duty free, once 
every 6 months. Under my proposal, 
this allowance would be doubled. Asan 
item of information, an exemption of 
$100 on foreign purchases was granted 
in 1897; in 1948 this was increased to 
$400, with a further increase to $500 in 
1949. 

In 1952 the dollars spent by American. 
travelers abroad contributed over $1 
billion to the purchasing power of for- 
eign countries. This amount represents 
more dollar earnings than foreign coun- 
tries received from the sale to the United 
States of any commodity except coffee. 
As another point of comparision, the 
sale of all dutiable finished manufac- 
tured goods earned for foreign coun- 
tries in 1952 about the same amount of 
dollars as American travelers contrib- 
uted. It is apparent, therefore, that 
American travel today contributes sub- 
stantially to the economy of foreign 
countries, without affecting adversely 
our own economy. 

Not only are these dollar earnings of 
great importance now, but they can be 
increased considerably. If the same 
proportion of our national income had 
been spent on travel in 1952 as was 
spent in 1929, the dollar earnings from 
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travel would have amounted to almost 
82,500,000. It seems obvious, therefore, 
that reasonable encouragement should 
be given to Americans who would like to 
travel abroad. Unquestionably such en- 
couragement would be effective. The 
money American tourists spend abroad 
gives them pleasure and instruction. It 
helps our friends abroad and wins us 
many new friends for America. It 
brings substantial help to our friends 
abroad with a minimum of hardship 
and competition for the American 
people. 

Foreign travel can be considered a 
commodity which Americans purchase 
freely, and which foreign countries are 
glad to sell. If we encourage this traf- 
fic we can benefit all concerned. If we 
can increase it, we will provide inter- 
national trade with a decided “shot in 
the arm” in the form of new dollars, 
By the simple expedient of increasing 
foreign travel, we could narrow the 
existing dollar gap, which the Randall 
Commission estimates at two to three 
billion dollars annually. 

In conclusion, I should like to point 
out that the Randall Commission unani- 
mously recommended that travel abroad 
should be stimulated. They unani- 
mously recommended also that the duty- 
free allowance be increased to $1,000, as 
proposed by H. R. 8352. In view of the 
fact that many other recommendations 
aroused vigorous dissents, such unani- 
mity is significant. With this endorse- 
ment and with the obvious advantages 
of this proposal, I am confident that the 
Ways and Means Committee will give 
H. R. 8352 early and favorable consider- 
ation, and that it will then be approved 
by this body. 


Hungarian Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN R. PILLION 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 15, 1954 


Mr. PILLION. Mr. Speaker, today be- 
ing Hungarian Independence Day, it is 
fitting to remember a people whose ideals 
are so akin to our own American con- 
ceptions and whose great patriot, Louis 
Kossuth made such a lasting impression 
while touring the United States a little 
over a hundred years ago. 

President Eisenhower in his message 
to Americans of Hungarian origin on 
March 10, 1954, expressed an opinion 
which I think we all share. That there 
is today an even greater interest and 
compassion in the United States toward 
oppressed peoples than was at the time 
of Louis Kossuth’s visit. Hungary's dy- 
namic orator of 1852 apparently has not 
warned us in vain that Russian imperial- 
ism constitutes one of the gravest 
dangers threatening Western civilization 
and the American way of life. 

President Eisenhower’s message was 
read yesterday in Hungarian churches 
and patriotic exercises throughout this 
land, It was broadcast to the enslaved 
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people of Hungary, rekindling the hopes 
of millions in a better day to come. 

This reminds us that it was an officer 
of the Hungarian hussars who -volun- 
teered to our brilliant envoy in Paris, 
Benjamin Franklin, 177 years ago, to 
train General Washington's cavalry. 
The Hungarian offering his services to 
us in the darkest hours of this Repub- 
lic, was one Col. Michael Koväts de 
Fabricy. He was appointed second in 
command of the Pulaski Legion and took 
part in many a battle between New Eng- 
land and the Carolinas. Sent to bolster 
the defense of Charleston, he fell mor- 
tally wounded leading his men against 
the attacking enemy. 

Americans from Hungary recalled the 
patriotic deeds of both Kossuth and 
Colonel Commander Kovats during their 
numerous events yesterday, their Inde- 
pendence Day, in many cities all over 
the United States. Right here in Wash- 
ington, an eminent scholar, Rev. Ed- 
mund Vasvary is putting the finishing 
touches to a volume which deals with 
the life story of this brave Hungarian 
hussar whose motto, “Faithful unto 
death” became the slogan of the Ameri- 
can Hungarian Federation. 

Colonel Kovats thus offered not only 
his talents as a professional soldier, but 
he came here to make the supreme sacri- 
fice to his new homeland. No immigrant 
to these shores has given more, not many 
have manifested such a self-denying 
purpose. Our independence must there- 
fore be like a dream to the people who 
gave us a Colonel Kovats, a Louis Kos- 
suth, yet who today are under worse 
oppression than ever during their thou- 
sand-year-old history, : 


Slovak Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS M. MACHROWICZ 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 15, 1954 


Mr. MACHROWICZ. Mr. Speaker, 
the 14th day of March is annually cele- 
brated by the Slovak people everywhere 
aa the world as Slovak Independence 

y. 

This year, as for a number of years 
past, the residents of Slovakia are un- 
able to participate in this celebration as 
they are still suffering under the yoke 
of Communist tyranny. 

The strongest characteristic of the 
peace-loving Slovak people has always 
been and still is their ardent devotion 
to the cause of liberty and freedom, and 
their strong adherence to the same truly 
democratic principles for which our 
country stands. Their sons and daugh- 
ters have given their lives for these prin- 
ciples and many still linger in prisons 
and concentration camps because of 
their refusal to submit to Communist 
domination. 

On this, their independence day, I 
Join with millions of Americans in ex- 
pressing my hopes that the day may 
soon come when they will again be free 
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and have the God-given right of seH- 
determination of their own national 
future. j 


After 35 Years: The American Legion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES R. HOWELL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 15, 1954 


Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, 35 years 
ago today a group of American soldiers, 
fresh from the battlefields of France, 
met in Paris to found the American Le- 
gion. Since that time, another great war 
has been fought, and another generation 
of Americans has taken part in battle. 
That the American Legion stands today 
at the peak of its strength and effective- 
ness is a tribute to the farsightedness of 
the men who laid down the basic princi- 
ples of the Legion in Paris. I am happy 
to bring to the attention of the House the 
editorial from the Trenton Times paying 
a well-merited tribute to the American 
Legion. The editorial was written by Mr. 
Raymond Schroth, a winner of the Dis- 
tinguished Service Cross, for whom one 
of the most active Legion posts in the 
country was named. 

The editorial follows: 

AFTER 35 Years 


The thousand men who gathered in Paris 
35 years ago tomorrow to perpetuate the 
memories and the friendships of the great 
war bullded better than they knew. With- 
out the gift of prophetic vision they could 
not have seen in their mind's eye the ulti- 
mate success of those early efforts, the vast- 
ness of the structure they were beginning to 
erect, the part it would play in influencing 
the destiny of the Nation. 

The members of the Paris caucus were 
only a few months removed from the agonies 
of the Argonne, of St. Mihiel, Soissons, and 
Belleau Wood. Memories of the misery and 
the suffering of war, of the valor of com- 
rades, and deep convictions of the futility 
of the rifices were indelibly impressed on 
their inds. The American Legion was 
formed to preserve precious memories and 
to strive for the translation of the ideals of 
peace into reality. 

Unhappily, other wars have destroyed, or 
at least deferred, the hope of the fulfillment 
of this latter purpose and have swelled the 
ranks of the Legion. The passing of 35 years 
finds the American Legion at the peak of its 
numerical strength and usefulness and with 
a history of endeavor and achievement that 
promises well for a future of even greater 
value to veterans and the Nation. 

The Legion's first duty has been to those 
who have worn the uniform of their coun- 
try and who, by reason of Injuries, sickness, 
or other misfortunes, have been in need of 
help. It is a duty that has been fulfilled 
faithfully. The Legion's practical interests 
have extended also to many other fields— 
the security of the Nation’s defenses, the 
protection of its ideals of government 
against contamination by allen tdeologies, 
the welfare of chiidren and the building of 
good citizens. It has been a potent force 
for all that is in the best interest of the 
Nation and its people. 

The years since Paris 1919 provide a 
record of which the American Legion may 
well be proud. It is also a record for which 
the American people as a whole should be 
deeply grateful 
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Labor and Traffic Safety 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 15, 1954 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, I am please’ 
to call attention to a very fine arti 7 
published in the March 15, 1954, lag. 
of the West Virginia Federationist. ° ie 
cial bulletin of the West Virginia Stis 
Federation of Labor, and written PY cf 
distinguished president, E. A. Carte? gf 
Charleston, W. Va., on the subject 
traffic safety, as follows: 

LABOR AND TRAFFIC SAFETY 
(By E. A. Carter) 


Recently I had the privilege of attending 
the President's White House Conference 
Traffic Safety. Out of that conference | of 
come a much clearer picture in my for 
the responsibility of organized labor sng 
traffic safety and of the stake of wo 
people in traffic safety. The Labor ted 5 
ory Committee of the conference adop t 2 
report which should be vory signincan 
all members of labor unions. nsi” 

This report points out the great groupe 
bility of labor, along with other paning 
for doing something to reduce the SPE ays. 
accident toll on our streets and bis the 
It reminds us that the great majority arne 
victims of this slaughter are wage grefore 
or members of their families, and ity in 
that labor has a very great respons! legis- 
helping to work our community ® this 
lative programs designed to 

oes not m 


evil. 
The report is good in that It d do 
deal with generalities. It gets rigbt rec* 
the basic facts and then makes spect ins 
ommendations. For instance, con 
labor activity, it says that we must 
selves with traffic commissions 2 u 
that we should affiliate with vario — 
and organizations seeking to promo og t0 
ty; that our representatives be instru guen 
take an active part in any meetings giscust 
clubs, boards, or commissions wher da: and 
sions of traffic safety are on the agen! 
that we maintain as close a working © sions 
ation as possible with official organ 
such as police departments, sherif ups. 
divisions, and other State or local yee just 
Going further, the report or am 
getting on boards and commissions pal must 
ating with clubs is not enough. TP gestion 
be some plans for action. Traffic oo 
points must be eliminated where 
and reduced in seriousness every” 
quate and safe highways must be 
proper parking facilities and str pic 
must become realities, and the Pune ateti: 
be educated along the lines of abá, of 
The conference was a busy plach jems of 
course, was not limited to the bro nmittec⸗ 
labor participation. There were cor mmi 
representing agriculture, business | 10 of- 
nications media, organizations, 1575 on to 
cials, and women's groups in d 
bor. These were all represen 
bined advisory committee 
and pooled the thinking of 
ference. The conference 
teresting. The combined advisory fon. ang 
tee would meet for a general d 
then the various group meeting yid of 
held. Following these there ing grouP of 
meeting of the advisory or steer purpose ‘pe 
perhaps a general session for the of 
bringing together the 
various sections, 


which 


H. R. 8300 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL T. CURTIS 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 15, 1954 


Speaker CURTIS of Nebraska. Mr. 
to mater I Wish to take this opportunity 
for the & few observations about the bill 
e. E revision of the internal revenue 
„H. R. 8300. 
a tax Peo is a tax revision bill and not 
are p auction bill. It is true that there 
relief to provisions that will bring tax 
is the American taxpayers. But 
Interna, incident to the revision of the 
represent revenue Code which this bill 


laws S pecessity for a revision of the tax 
has bee Our country is self-evident. It 
a tom 9 Many decades since there was 
and ao ete revision both as to substance 
of our e Some of the revenue provisions 
only ee Fifteen years ago there were 
taxbapecut 4 million individual income 
there ers in the United States. Today 
ve ine 54 million, Tax collections 
tame creased 12 or 13 times during that 
es peri Taxes ware added on to 
added nd then more taxes have been 
in 8 This mushrooming proc- 
Peopie e imposition of taxes upon our 
Bencigg = time of war and other emer- 
Nogica resulted in a tax code that was 
deccunt; unsound, inaccurate from an 
and in ting and bookkeeping standpoint, 
To teny instances harsh and unfair, 
that th te this entire law is the task 
© Committee on Ways and Means 
A good job could not be 
use thout the loss of some revenue 
injustis the only way you can relieye an 
Mue € is to relieve it. 
at Ra has been said about the work 
Most a t gone into this huge bill of al- 
hearg gnousand pages. The committee 
The . 800 witnesses in public session. 
al staf ĉasury staffs and the congression- 
-h S have put in a total of 200,000 
Tantzatlur“ of work. More than 200 or- 
ence ar ons have been heard in confer- 
the answers to 17,000 question- 
out ve been gone into. This bill 
legislati a doubt represents the greatest 
history “© task ever undertaken in the 
ot the Congress of the United 


Nervice fo Credit for this outstanding 
and 1 fs Our Republic belongs to 1 man 
able p an only. I refer to the Honor- 
ANIEL A. REED, our beloved and dis- 
his dete a chairman. His keen insight, 
hig vast tion, his sense of judgment, 
are una Wwledge and his tireless efforts 
Qovernm ned in all the annals of the 
Would poat. Without him this bill 
the Ho, ve never reached the floor of 
Reen jp we of Representatives. DANIEL 
* than the man of the year. 
dublie S as one of the pillars of our Re- 
Tt wee all time. 
duc NOt my purpose at this time to 
th technica of the more complicated 
the 


are cal provisions of this bill and 
Many. 
tank iae Ovisio 


I will mention some of 
ns that mean so much to the 
file of the people of America. 
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There is much talk about the cost of 
medical expenses. Prolonged illness, 
hospital bills, surgery, ‘and drugs like 
everything else in this modern day are 
expensive. Too often we are inclined 
just to blame some other group for it. 
This bill does something about it. It 
liberalizes the medical deduction. At 
the present time if a man’s salary is 
$3,000 a year and his family has medical 
expenses say of $500, he can only deduct 
that portion of the $500 which exceeds 
5 percent of his income. That 5 percent 
has been changed to 3 percent with a 
minor limitation on the cost of drugs. 
The maximum amount of medical de- 
duction allowed at this time is $1,250 and 
that has been doubled. 

At the present time if a widowed 
mother must hire someone to care for 
her young children while she goes out 
and earns a living for her household, the 
amount.she pays out for child care is not 
considered a business expense in connec- 
tion with her earnings and, therefore, 
is not deductible from her income for 
tax purposes. That has been changed. 
A deduction up to $600 is available for 
expenses for the care of 1 or more chil- 
dren under age 10. If the child is be- 
tween the ages of 10 and 16 this deduc- 
tion is to be available if the child is 
physically handicapped to such an ex- 
tent that he is unable to attend school. 

The definition of dependents has been 
liberalized. Millions of people over the 
country are interested in this. A foster 
child can be taken as a dependent. At 
the present time a child taken for adop- 
tion is not considered a dependent dur- 
ing the period they are waiting on adop- 
tion in the home. That has been 
changed, The individual who stands in 
the place of parents and acts as parents 
are treated like all other taxpayers who 
support children. 

In past years the mad scramble for 
revenue has been so great that there 
seemed to be a policy in both the Con- 
gress and the Treasury Department to 
get all the taxes you could regardless of 
the consequences. If a clergyman is fur- 
nished a parsonage he does not have to 
pay additional taxes by reason of being 
allowed the use of that parsonage. But 
if the church had no parsonage and made 
an allowance to him so that he could 
rent or provide a place for himself, that 
allowance was considered income and 
thus increased his taxes, That, too, has 
been taken care of. 

One of the fine things that was done 
by the 80th Congress was the provision 
for income splitting between husbands 
and wives. This equalized the burden 
between States. Soon after that law was 
in effect we found that something more 
needed to be done. If a man lost his wife 
by death, he often found that not only 
his expenses for carrying on a household 
were increased but also his taxes were 
increased because he no longer had 
someone with whom he could split his 
income. A few years later that was par- 
tially corrected by giving such a tax- 
payer one-half the benefit of income 
splitting. This complicated the tables 
and the computation of the tax. In this 
bill we have gone all the way. We have 
given the head of the family the full 
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benefits of income-tax splitting. We 
have also liberalized the definition of 
head of a family. This is one of the 
many provisions in this measure along 
with the others that I have just men- 
tioned and many that I will not mention 
that bring a real benefit to the American 
home. 

Retired people are the beneficiaries of 
tax relief by reason of the revisions we 
have made in this bill. At the present 
time retirement benefits from the rail- 
road retirement program are by an act 
of Congress tax exempt. The benefits 
paid under our social-security law are 
by Treasury ruling also tax exempt. Yet 
the retired individual who lived off of 
his own savings, rentals, or an annuity 
purchased from the fruits of his own toil 
received no tax benefits. This has been 
corrected. This provision is based upon 
the Mason bill. It gives an income tax 
free status of all retirement income up to 
$1,200 a year on the basis of the rate of 
tax for the first bracket. By that I mean 
that the retired individual who is in the 
20 percent bracket will get just as much 
benefit from this provision as the retired 
individual in the 50-percent bracket or 
in the 90-percent bracket. 

At the present time anyone having a 
gross income of over $600 is required to 
fine an income-tax return, Yeta person 
who is over 65 does not have to pay any 
taxes on his first $1,200 of income 
whether it is from earnings or from 
whatever source. This means that a lot 
of fine old people who owe no tax have 
to file a return and the Government 
must go to the expense of processing 
these returns. This has been changed 
so that an individual over 65 with less 
than $1,200 taxable income will not have 
to file a return, 

At the present time if a salesman is an 
employee but incurs certain business 
expenses incidental to his selling, he can- 
not deduct these from his income unless 
he is considered self-employed or unless 
he is away from home over night. This 
rule is not just and so in this bill that 
has been changed so that these expenses 
can be deducted. In other words this is 
another situation where tax relief has 
come about by reason of revising the law 
so that it accurately measures an indi- 
vidual's taxable income. This is not a 
windfall for salesmen, This revision is 
made to the end that he will pay on his 
actual net income. Other benefits ob- 
tained by reason of this legislation are 
in the same category. 

One very important change brought 
about by this measure has to do with 
the earnings of a dependent child, 
Under existing law, if a child earns more 
than $600 in vacation pay or has a gross 
income of more than $600 in 4-H Club 
work, he not only becomes a taxpayer 
but his parents lose him as a personal 
exemption, This was most unfair. One 
case was called to my attention where 
a boy’s earnings were actually $600.89, 
yet this extra 89 cents cost his parents 
about $135 in added taxes, But I know 
of one case where the injustice was even 
greater. This was the case of a 4H 
Club boy whose livestock and products 
brought him a gross of $800, but his ex- 
penses in producing them were $400. 
He only had a net income of $400, yet his 
parents had to pay $133 additional tax 
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because of his activity in 4-H Club work. 
This bill provides that if a dependent 
child makes more than $600, he shall pay 
taxes on the excess over $600 but that 
his parents will not lose him as an 
exemption. 

This bill carries an item in it in which 
I have been interested for many, many 
years. A long time ago I introduced a 
bill on it and I have reintroduced that 
bill in all the succeeding Congresses. 
This provision makes expenses paid by 
a farmer for soil and water conservation 
a business deduction for the amounts 
paid but not exceeding 25 percent of his 
income from farming. This, I believe, 
will be a great hoon to conservation prac- 
tices. We owe it to oncoming gener- 
ations to leave this good earth just a 
little more productive than it was when 
we found it. The farmer who takes his 
own money to preserve, and improve, 
and enrich his soil is serving the general 
public and he is building a great national 
asset. These expenses are proper ex- 
penses in the business of farming and 
this bill makes them so, 

Earlier in this Congress we extended 
the principle of accelerated amortization 
to farmers along the lines that have been 
enjoyed by industry. I refer to a bill 
passed earlier that permitted the charg- 
ing off as expense the cost of grain stor- 
age over a period of 5 years. The need 
for privately owned, adequate and mod- 
ern grain storage facilities is a national 
problem. Government-owned storage is 
not the right answer. This 83d Con- 
gress gave the same inducements for 
a taxpayer to build needed grain stor- 
age facilities as has in the past been 
given to industrialists to build needed 
war factories. This item, while it was 
enacted prior to this bill, is somewhat 
akin to the soil-conservation expense 
provision and for that reason I mention 
it here. It has been my constant en- 
deavor to obtain for the farm families 
of America that same tax treatment that 
is accorded our industrial economy. 
This 83d Congress in approving these 
measures are making those efforts a 
reality. 

Existing law permits an individual who 
must sell his house and buy another to 
do so without a present liability for a 
capital-gains tax. This bill improves 
that provision in one particular that I 
will mention. Suppose you have to sell 
your house under such circumstances 
but in order to sell you have to clean 
the place up by painting or papering it. 
This bill provides that those expenses in 
connection with getting it ready for sale 
shall be considered in determining the 
basis of the value of the property and 
will mean a tax benefit to individuals 
in those situations. 

With our very high tax rates many 
Americans say: What is the use? Why 
should I think and plan and dream and 
invent something over a period of many 
years only to have the sale of that in- 
vention devoured in taxes in the year 
that I realize on it?” This bill permits 
an inventor to split his income which 
is actually earned over a long period of 
time over a period of 5 years. 

In spite of the many perplexing prob- 
lems that face our Republic, I am con- 
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vinced that there are great days ahead, 
I am convinced that the possibilities for 
better living and the possibilities for so- 
lution of many cf our problems lie in 
the research laboratory. This bill spells 
out and liberalizes the tax treatment for 
research expenditures and permits the 
taxpayer to either expense those items 
or capitalize them. This is not only right 
and just, it is an investment in the fu- 
ture of our American way of life. 

So many Americans hope that the day 
will soon be at hand when our tax dol- 
lars will not have to be spent all over the 
world to prime other nations’ economies. 
This bill extends the Western Hemi- 
sphere treatment for corporations doing 
business abroad to other parts of the 
world. In other words we are attempt- 
ing to induce private American capital 
to create jobs and industries in foreign 
countries and thus make their economy 
self-sustaining. To whatever degree this 
is successful it will relieve the tax bur- 
den of the farmers and workers and 
other producers in America who pay the 
taxes in the long run. This provision 
has a safeguard written in it that pro- 
vides that the corporations benefiting 
by this section in going abroad cannot 
benefit under it if their products are 
sent back into America in competition 
with ours, 

Many loopholes are closed in this bill. 
Another item that I might mention is 
that under existing law a refund for 
taxes amounting to $200,000 or more has 
to be referred to the Joint Committee 
on Internal Revenue Taxation. This 
means that the department can make a 
sizable tax return without having the 
matter referred to the Joint Committee 
on Internal Revenue Taxation. This 
$200,000 feature is reduced to $100,000 
thus placing more of these tax refunds 
under the scrutiny of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Internal Revenue Taxation 
and their staff. . 

After much work on the part of the 
staff, a system has been devised for 
combining the normal and surtax tables. 
This has been done in a way that does 
not prejudice those taxpayers who hap- 
pen to have certain tax-free bonds. 

One of the very important features of 
this tax revision bill is the new treat- 
ment of depreciation. At the present 
time if a farmer, a company operating 
a factory or any other taxpayer buys a 
machine which for instance has a nor- 
mal period of usefulness of 10 years they 
can just charge off one-tenth of that 
cost for each of the 10 years involved. 
That procedure is not sound. It is not 
in conformity with business practices or 
with the facts in most situations. For 
instance, anyone knows that the actual 
depreciation between a new car and one 
that is a year old amounts to a great 
deal while the depreciation actually 
that takes place between a car that is 
9 years old and 10 years old is very little. 
In other words in reality most property 
actually depreciates most in the early 
life of that property. We are going to 
so treat it for the purpose of taxation. 

This new rule on depreciation is some- 
times referred to as the declining bal- 
ance system. It will permit the charging 
off as depreciation two-thirds the value 
of a property in the first half of its life. 
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In the long run the same amount i$ 
charged off in depreciation for a pro ng 
as is under present law. So in the 10 n 
run there is no loss of revenue althous 
there appears to be a loss in revenue 
the first years that the taxpayer 
property. 

It seems clear that in reality this net 
rule on depreciation will mean mus 
more revenue for the Treasury. the 
new rule will add great impetus to t 
American enterprise system. The m 
that taxpayers can fairly and accurate 
charge to. depreciation the cost of ne 
machines, new buildings, and the pe 
will greatly stimulate the American eco 4 
omy. It will mean more payroll 128436 
more income taxes, and more ex 
taxes from the producers of this prove 
erty that will be brought by reason ne 
this new rule. This will be one of on 
most important steps in sound taxati 
that has been made in a long time. this 

Another important provision in re- 
bill is the step provided for partially te 
moving the double taxation of corpors 
dividends. If the earnings of a company 
are taxed at the very high rates WDE, 
run to 52 percent and then the profi 
when distributed to the owners are ase 
taxed at very high rates to the usi” 
viduals, why should people go into bus, 
ness? What is there to encourast de 
growing, expanding economy to prot og 
more jobs for the young men and wom! 
coming out of our schools? 

Is it a good thing for the ownersblf 
of America’s great industries to be SPN! 
among as many individuals as poss! ibe 
If so, we should take cognizance of 
This bill does that. yest 

This bill provides that for the first ine 
a taxpayer may have $50 in dividend int 
come tax free because the taxes on 
earning have already been paid Ode 
The second year he can have $100 res” 
dend income tax free for the same in 
son, This means that the employee —, 
one of our great companies who 15 taken 
ing stock by having a small amount not 
out of his wages each payday W 
have to pay taxes on the interest 0D the 
stock up to these limits because on 
company has already paid the tax 
those same earnings, ex’ 

This will be a great incentive for ‘com? 
ployees and other citizens in all in ue’ 
brackets to invest their money in prod 0 
tive private enterprises. In additio pro⸗ 
the $50 and $100 dividend income first 
vision taxpayers are permitted the © of 
year to take a credit against their tax. 
5 percent of their dividend reent 
After the first year it goes to 10 pe feist 

There are propagandists and leror 
who bitterly assail this sound tax re pt 
They are wrong. We must face 5 the 
the real issue here. Do we wa?” not 
private enterprise system? It Cara- 
be maintained if we go on forever Pe yess 
izing the person who saves and ind a 
his money. If we are going to cret ie 
situation where the only source of cent 
tal for new ventures is the Gover? es- 
cf the United States then there 15 Tis 
cape from nationalization of our ind 
tries and from complete ism: gov“ 
in this country turn to the Federal rivatë 
ernment to fnance things when P 7 to 
capital is not avallable. The W°) qye 
make private capital available is to 
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less Gost of these two programs will be 

Support the money now being spent for 

euphag es. These two plans place 

Ted ta on consumption, rather than 
Let va and storage. 

dedeent ee now and restore 90- 

V. we do not, the 

“Pression is on the way. Rea 
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Trinity Project Questioned 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT B. SCUDDER 


Iy OF CALIFORNIA 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 11, 1954- 
at. 


Ve SCUDDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
ORD, Tin, nd my remarks in the REC- 
the’ p clude the following editorial from 


8 d 
March 4, 3 tan ard of Thursday, 


D air PROJECT QUESTIONED 
Trinity 3 prolonged controversy over the 
Werten ver project, involving the projected 
Sine Water from that stream for use 
2 Valley of California, it will be 
on the t one of the chief points of pro- 
Part of north coast people rested 
of the highhanded and arbi- 
employed by the Bureau of 
forcing the issue down the 
t concerned, 
connection, to refresh our mem- 
be recalled that the final decision 
nistration at that time, approv- 
t e e was made at the 
e then Secretary of the In- 
Oscar Chapman, who apparently closed 
Critics of the move both here in 
Coast area and from other parts of 
&s well. Not only was the demand 
hearing denied, but Chapman also 
e State of California, bypassing it 
tio recommendations to the ad- 
n and to Congress. This high- 
procedure symbolized the arbitrary 
cha €mplified in Federal policy prior 
ae of administration in Washing- 
rA to much of the reclamation 
it its entirety, 
the bears that the very highhanded- 
à mur ceding administration and its 
ow ¥ haye led them into a pitfall 
mel. digging, into which they blindly 
es For Congress has been asked 
Uestic e and reappraise the entire Trin- 
bee 7 basis of its validity as 
m - 
3 PPropriations, ion to Congress for fund 
We, Cur Uestion of validity has been raised 
ho appa, Congressman Honzur B, SCUDDER, 
t ADOR S a few days ago before the 
Top Ying th Priations Committee, just now 
t € general Issue of appropriations 
Points one ot public works. Mr. SCUDDER 
Tinity anon his House colleagues that the 
eeary 2 Aeon project was authorized on 
toing the 1953, by Chapman, before re- 
op tla, and comments of the State of Cali- 
cate auth he contends that the validity 
Use, und Orization also is questionable be- 
cel the x Ordinary procedure, comments 
veg pasty of the Budget also are re- 
projects before they are 
M tata 10,30 Congress, which was not done 


ce, 
— Mr. Scupner also criticizes the 
anotp ol the preceding administration 
Policy a angcle—that involving a change 
den Wait at has been instituted by Con- 
dul dat conn ativo to administrative action, 
$ that nection, the Congressman points 
© House last year passed a mcas- 
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ure (H. Res. No. 4551), which ts designed 
to prohibit future authorizations by the 
Secretary of the Interior on projects in 
excess of $5 million and requiring that such 
projects must have the approval of Congress 
before appropriations are considered. This 
bill is now pending before the Senate. At 
any rate, the inference is clear—the Trinity 
diversion plan would run to an estimated 
$218 million—and who knows how much 
more, once it should be started? 

But Mr. Scupper has injected still another 
question into the question of the relative de- 
sirability of the Trinity project, based on the 
need for the same and, as well, on the inher- 
ent rights of the north-coast region which 
has an acute interest in the proposition. In 
that connection, the Congressman says: 

“Quite aside from this—the technical ques- 
tions of validity—is the fact that the project 
proposes to divert water from the north- 
coast watershed, which is in my congressional 
district, to the Sacramento Valley and even- 
tually, possibly, to the San Joaquin Val- 
ley * * *, There may very well be some 
excess water in this watershed which might 
be diverted to other areas which are in need 
of additional supplemental water. However, 
this north-coast area is growing rapidly. 
There is increased activity in lumbering and 
other forest products. Before this Congress 
commits itself to allowing waters to be ex- 
ported from this area I would like to be 
certain that we can be assured that all possi- 
ble future needs of this area are first taken 
care of. Some of my people would probably 
like to appear before the appropriate con- 

ional committee in hearings on this sub- 
ject and testify as to the anticipated needs 
of that area. This opportunity should be 
afforded them before any commitments are 
made directly or indirectly for allowing the 
Trinity project to be regarded as author- 
ized.” 


In his criticism of the Trinity project, Mr. 
Scupprr certainly has delineated the vital 
questions concerning the issue: The validity 
of enabling administrative decision; the 
questionable need for the water elsewhere; 
and, most important, the interest of the 
north-coast region. And even though it may 
be late in the day, there still appears the 
possibility of a complete reappraisal of the 
project, as has been urged by local interests 
since the outset. At any rate, it is clearly 
apparent that such a reappraisal is entirely 
in order on all points cited. 


Fifteenth Anniversary of the Independence 
of Slovakia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. B. W. (PAT) KEARNEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 15, 1954 


Mr. KEARNEY. Mr. Speaker, March 
14 was the 15th anniversary of the inde- 
pendence of Slovakia, which occasion 
found the people of Slovakia engaged in 
a continuing battle of resistance against 
Communist tyranny to retrieve their 
freedom and national independence. 

I know I speak for the American peo- 
ple in proclaiming our belief that the 
principles set forth in our Declaration of 
Independence of the rights of all peoples 
to self-determination and the oppor- 
tunity to pursue their own national des- 
tiny under the government of = 
choice are the rights of all civilized ped- 
ples everywhere. By its brutal aggres- 
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sion against the Slovak nation, the Soviet 
Union placed itself squarely in opposi- 
tion to the ideals held by the whole of 
the free world. In their resistance to the 
bolshevization of their country and in 
their suffering under a foreign tyranny 
which has attempted to undermine the 
most enduring basis of human society, 
the dignity and rights of the individual 
together with these national rights, the 
people of Slovakia have the moral back- 
ing sas the sincere sympathy of the free 
world. 


Hawaii—A Leader in Saving Infant Lives 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH R. FARRINGTON 


DELEGATE FROM HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 15, 1954 


Mr. FARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, 
Hawaii is proud and justly so of the rec- 
ord it has made in public-health services 
throughout the Territory. Announce- 
ment has recently been made that we are 
second only to Sweden in the world in 
low infant mortality rate. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I include 
an editorial that appeared in the Hono- 
lulu Star Bulletin pointing up Hawaii's 
record in this field of service. 

The editorial follows: 

HAwðW˖an—A LEADER IN SAVING INFANT Lives 


Hawail is second only to Sweden in the 
world in its low infant mortality rate. 

This is reported by the United Nations in 
its statistical yearbook. 

Infant mortality figures are based on the 
number of children who die before they are a 
year old per 1,000 live births. 

In Sweden, the rate was 20.1 in 1952, In 
Hawaii, it was 21.1. Next in line were New 
Zealand with 218, the Netherlands 22.5, 
Australia 23.8, Norway 25.7, Iceland 26, and 
continental United States 28.5. 

Hawaii takes justified pride in this 
achievement. It reflects the high quality of 
public health services maintained in the Ter- 
ritory, the excellence of its hospitals and 
their staffs, and the skill of its physicians. 

It reflects also the alert cooperation of 
mothers and fathers. 

Perhaps Hawaii's climate also has some- 
thing to do with it—but we like to think 
that this Is largely an achievement of people 
working toward the goal of better health for 
everyone, 

Infant mortality is only one phase of com- 
munity health in which Hawalli excels, but 
it is an important index of the whole health 

am. 

It is an index also of the manner in which 
the people of Hawaii are meeting their com- 
munity responsibilities, proof of the high 
Jevel of civilization we have achieved. 

This is particularly noteworthy when it is 
considered that many of the peoples who 
make up our diverse population have had in 
recent years, tragically high infant mortality 
rates, 

It is a reflection also of economic well- 
being. Most of Hawall's babies are delivered 
in hospitals where they can have the best 
care. Hawaii's people can afford such treat- 
ment. > 

This is something we can capitalize on, 
something we can point to in encouraging 
people to come to Hawaii to live. 

It's another aspect among the many that 
make Hawali a true Pacific paradise. 
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Social-Security Benefits 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JACKSON E. BETTS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 15, 1954 


Mr. BETTS. Mr. Speaker, I have to- 
day introduced a bill which would re- 
quire the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare to issue participation cer- 
tificates to certain designated classes of 
persons. In correspondence and by per- 
sonal contact with my constituents, I 
find a widespread lack of understand- 
ing about the rights of present and fu- 
ture beneficiaries. The purpose of this 
measure is to put into their hands a 
formal document. setting forth clearly, 
and by example where possible, the per- 
tinent provisions of the Social Security 
Act. 

Because the Congress has power to 
alter such provisions, this document 
should not be called an insurance policy 
and the term “contract” or similar mis- 
leading language should not be used. 
Instead, the certificate should clearly 
state in what respects it differs from the 
usual life insurance contract. 

The present Social Security Act uses 
such terms as “primary insurance bene- 
fit,” “full insured,” “currently in 
sured,” etc. While perhaps technically 
correct, such use of the word “insur- 
ance” is misleading to many laymen who 
mistakenly consider it as synonymous in 
all respects with commercial insurance. 
I am informed that the courts have yet 
to say whether social-security payments 
are or are not “insurance,” but they 
have held that such payments may be- 
come due as a matter of right and as 
such are not gratuities. The fact re- 
mains, though, that there are basic dif- 
ferences in the two concepts of insur- 
ance. 

I realize that the Social Security Ad- 
ministration has had an educational 
program in operation.for a long time, 
and various information bulletins have 
been issued to explain the law. The fact 
remains, however, that millions still 
think of it as an inviolate “insurance 
contract,” do not understand that there 
are conditions of eligibility even though 
payments have been made for long 
periods, and few comprehend the 
method of computing benefits. 

To tailor the participation certificate 
to the present or potential benefits of 
each individual wage earner, while per- 
haps desirable, would be a stupendous 
task, I am, therefore, suggesting only 
that the name, address, and social- 
security account number appear on the 
face of the certificate, followed by a 
simple explanation of eligibility require- 
ments and benefits computations. A 
pocket supplement should be provided 
so that applicable changes in the law 
could be inserted annually. 3 

A transmittal letter should accom- 
pany the document encouraging the re- 
tention of the participation certificate 
with other valuable papers of the re- 
cipient. 


the agricultural capital of America. 
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The Two-Price Plan: Will It Work? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD R. HOPE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 15, 1954 


Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include here- 
with a speech which I delivered at the 
National Farm Institute in Des Moines, 
Iowa, on February 20, 1954: 

It is always a pleasure to come to Des 
Moines, a city which I have frequently called 
It 18 
indeed an honor to have a part on the pro- 
gram of the National Farm Institute for 1954. 
At this time, with surpluses accumulating 
and foreign trade declining, the subject of 
price supports, tarifs, and foreign trade is 
particularly timely. Our surplus problems 
just now are largely the result of declines 
in exports. Here at home the consumption 
of agricultural commodities has held up well. 
It is the sharp decline in exports which is 
causing the trouble. 

I know you are famillar with the figures, 
but may I again remind you that while our 
agricultural exports for the fiscal year end- 
ing July 1, 1952, amounted to more than $4 
billion, for the fiscal year ending the follow- 
ing July 1 they had shrunk to about $2,900,- 
000,000, and they are not increasing during 
the present fiscal year. 

These big figures mean a little more, per- 
haps, when I tell you that the $4 billion 
worth of products which we exported in the 
year ending July 1952 was equivalent to about 
29 percent of the net agricultural income for 
that year. There are about 360 million acres 
under cultivation in the United States, and 
our agricultural exports in the postwar years 
have disposed annually of the production of 
about 50 million of those acres. 

However, we would be less than realistic 
if we did not take into consideration the 
fact that a large part of our exports of agri- 
cultural commodities in the last 10 years 
have been on an artificial basis. Following 
the war there was desperate need among 
our allies and other friendly nations as well 
as our defeated foes for many of our agri- 
cultural products. They bought from us 
what they could and we gave them the rest 
as a direct gift. Between 1941 and 1951 more 
than half of our agricultural exports were 
financed through foreign-aid programs. Now 
that other nations are getting on their feet 
agriculturally and industrially our economic 
aid programs are being discontinued and our 
exports have declined. 

There are some, of course, who say in one 
Way or another, “Let's forget about foreign 
trade.“ They would have us retire from 
production the 50 million acres that are 
now producing agricultural crops for export. 
By production controls of one kind or an- 
other they would limit our agricultural pro- 
duction to what we need in this country 
and give up the effort to sell our products 
abroad. Such a course is economic regres- 
sion. No nation over any considerable pe- 
riod of time has ever increased its standard 
of living or raised the lével of its prosperity 
by producing less. 

In addition, there Is a very practical argu- 
ment against such a program of curtallment 
of production and economic Isolation. The 
volume of our agricultural production de- 
pends to a great extent upon weather con- 
ditions. The acres we normally use to pro- 
duce our exports provide a cushion against 
shortages for domestic consumption in un- 
favorable years. It would be the worst kind 
of folly to gear our acreage to a level of 
production which would produce just enough 
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for domestic consumption in normal here 
I think you will agree with me that the 
is only one sound and genaible approach h 
this matter of export markets. That w 
find an adequate and profitable outlet vè 
those things we produce over and the 
our domestic requirements. Throughout fot 
world there is an ever-increasing n us? 
the things we can produce. I for one 70 (or 
to believe that ways cannot be found 
us to sell our products to the people of o ‘net 
nations and at a price and in a me pis 
which will be mutually beneficial. All mió 
of course, assumes that our general econo ple 
and trade policies will be such as to a 
nations desiring to buy our goods to fin 
outlet for their products in this country. ge 
But in considering what can be done t 
must take into account that in the cas? j- 
our principal agricultural export com 5 
tles we have price- support programs at ! will 
above world prices. These prog value 
continue and if they are to be of any ports 
to American agricultural producers sup price 
will in normal times be above worl il 
levels. If we are to be realistic we Wi ain” 
to work out a system- whereby while level 


taining domestic prices at the des! ple 
we can at the same time sell our ex titiro 
surpluses in the world market at compe 

prices. To- 


The subject assigned to me, The 
Price Plan: Will It Work? is an implic® 
that the idea is something new. e 
course is not the case. When I first ca™ 
Congress 27 years ago, two-price plans pef 
being discussed to a greater extent than rict 
are today. In fact one form of a two-* erf 
plan, the McNary-Haugen bill was the git? 
center of all discussion of farm-rellef 
lation. Another two-price plan, the range 
debenture sponsored by the National 
was also a subject of consideration. weer 

I think it should be pointed out ho 
that the concept of the problem int of 
twenties was somewhat different to 
today. Then we assumed at least that yoo 
was an export market for all we pre orobe 
beyond domestic requirements. The 7 vent 
lem as it was conceived then was to Prod 
the farmer from having to take the “oon 
price for all of his production, It Was om 
tended that he was entitled to a pine ne 
mensurate with the price of the th $ 
bought for that part of his productio penet 
sumed in this country. It was the uses 
contention that if the exportable sods 
could be segregated that part of the Pig the 
tion consumed domestically would b 
world price plus the tariff. 

The McNary-Haugen bill passed O0 sovet 
twice and was vetoed twice, so It will greed 
be known how well it might have d the 
had it been put in operation dur gere. 
1920's. It should be kept in mind h price 
that it was primarily intended as a n- 
supporting device for that part 
modity consumed domestically. other 

Now the situation is reversed, we uni talk 
ways of supporting domestic prices an going 
about a method by which that papel“ 
into world markets can do so at a com 
price. 

The farm legislation of the early 
made use of the two-price idea in ing 91 
provided for the levy of a p 
upon the domestically consu 


designated basic commodities. The proce 


of this tax were used in making payriuctioe 
producers on that part of their P ampere 


of 


which went into domestic cons 
Payments were made on allotments hre ef 
past production, and ucers Abus 
titled to payments only when iat) vy te 
acreage in an amount determin tact tha 


Secretary ot Agriculture. The woes 
Processors were required to pay # tent 11 
part ot the production which 


domestic use had the effect tion * 
prices, 1 for domestic consumP’ use 
1 for exports or inferior domestic 


ER 
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th 
mans the commodity itself moved at the 


export Price which generally, in the case of 
Price. SC™Modities, was — on the world 
dee: e decision of the Supreme Court 
of 1033 0 the Agricultural Adjustments Act 
Howes oonstitutional ended this program. 
N ver, since that time we have had 
multipin two-price and in some cases 
é ha ee plans in operation. Some of 
Ba oe carried on under provisions 
Forperatiutberleing the Commodity Credit 
than Sato ta dtspose of its stocks at less 
bible ro in export markets although pro- 
except nat doing this in domestic markets 
deteriorate there was actual or threatened 


ot whens and following World War II sales 
dit © from the stocks of the Commodity 
lesg Orporation for feed and alcohol at 
Req 3 Sales for human food were author 
$ relating to the disposal of all 
. Commodities following the war were 
turaj S as to permit exports of agricul- 
than a Oducta at prices considerably lower 
Omestic levels. 
y A reeances which I have mentioned are 
tems ha W Of the cases where two-price sys- 
Price © operated in connection with our 
Gover, PPOTt program. All of them involve 
turaj oent buying and selling of agricul- 
Once a nodities, As far as exports are 
tan pa d similar plans have been used and 
Plug o be used for the disposal of any sur- 
can Odity.- Under certain conditions 
“Untry be applied to disposition In this 
ab ' Particularly with respect to perish- 
bein, eo nodities, Right now proposals are 
ook, in tüdered for the sale of the butter 
Corporati’ hands of the Commodity Credit 
s Ipa in this country at prices sub- 
There y lower than the support price. 
dberation e also other two-price systems in 
hg Which do not involve Government 
Prams setaa Selling at all. These are pro- 
those en up under section 32 funds whereby 
waged in the distribution of agricul- 
tracdlties through the normal chan- 
= ieee are paid subsidies to make 
te rence between domestic and ex- 
in ki 3. The most important program 
conn, akan is the subsidies which are paid 
Nationa, mon with exports under the Inter- 


teentiy Aig heat Agreement program. Just 
Cover Subsidies have been extended 
Wesmenf Port sales made outside of the 
Whic, nt. There have been programs also 
new uses section 32 funds to encourage 
thle cous for agricultural commodities in 
wache rat ean the idea of developing sec- 
for surplus commodities 

an et ton tor insulation material. 
Which ese and many other instances 
the Posea Eht bring to your attention, with 
t An exception of the International 
pries nent subsidies, involve the use 


ce or multiple-price programs to 
ted. Of surpluses after they have accumu- 
ire Mut eeter significance and interest 
wit not Ple-price plans which are being 
Meteng dispose of existing surpluses but 
the best 
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the accumulation of surpluses. 

mena ümero Own instances of this kind are 

c wabend fer now operating successfully 
Sta 


The bulk of these 

9 milk, but m many in- 

e effect as to other com- 

Ane Petticularly fresh fruits and veg- 

ty Ords a dne Operation of these agreements 

We brick ane illustration of how a mul- 

— Most System enables farmers to meet 

ent a Serious problem which is how to 

wr Plus, Surplus, and in many cases a small 

tire , Trom depressing the price of the 
ti: 

Ate trieg a Price systems are not new. ‘They 

kurplus tity, proven methods of dealing with 


Whic} tions, with respect to commodi- 
i have Primary and secondary uses 
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or where there are export outlets at prices 
lower than domestic level. 

I think we have long failed to give con- 
sideration to the opportunities which exist 
to put the kind of a multiple-price system 
into effect with respect to wheat, cotton, and 
other export commodities which will prevent 
the accumulation of surpluses. 

Iam gład to say that at present there is a 
growing interest in such proposals. The Na- 
tional Grange at its last annual meeting ex- 
pressed its position as follows: “We favor 
the use of self-financing two-price or multi- 
ple price measures for such commodities as 
can use them. Such two-price or multiple- 
price measures should be supplemented by 
special measures to stimulate export of sur- 
pluses and compensatory imports to balance 
our surplus exports.” 

The National Association of Wheat Grow- 
ers at its recent annual meeting at Wichita, 
Kans., endorsed a two-price plan for wheat. 
State wheat growers organizations have also 
endorsed it. The Advisory Committee on 
Wheat, set up by Secretary Benson, endorsed 
it with only one dissenting vote, and that 
on a minor point. The plan had support 
among members of the President’ Advisory 
Commission on Agriculture, as well as a good 
many others who were consulted on agricul- 
tural legislation. It will be considered by 
the House Committee on Agriculture in con- 
nection with its hearings on general farm 
logislation. 

At the hearings held by the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture throughout the coun- 
try last fall there were frequent expressions 
of interest and support for a two-price pro- 
gram on wheat. Wherever the idea had been 
explained and studied, as in the Pacific 
Northwest, there was strong support for it. 
As far as I have been able to learn there 
has been little discussion of a two-price 
program for cotton among producers of that 
commodity, but increasing interest is being 
developed in such proposals in many 
quarters. 

I do not feel that I should take your time 
today to discuss details of the various multi- 
ple-price programs which have been proposed 
for wheat, cotton, and other export crops. 
I will, however, briefly outline one plan and 
refer to some others. Five such proposals 
identified by the name of their authors as 
the Stockman, Sanders, Brooks, Brinkley, 
and Henry plans have been studied by the 
Department of Agriculture. The result of 
some of these studies will soon be published 
by the House Committee on Agriculture 
under the title: “Technical Studies of the 
United States Department of Agriculture Re- 
garding Effects of Alternative Proposals to 
Existing Legislation.” This document may 
be procured by writing to the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture in Washington. 

The Stockman, Brooks, Brinkley, and 
Henry plans call for the use of certificates 
with allotments based on past production. 
My discussion will deal with those plans as 
I do not believe the Sanders proposal, with- 
out allotments and with a blended price, 
would achieve the desired results either in 
adjusting production or expanding markets, 
Neither would it do away with the neces- 
sity for export subsidies. 

Also my discussion of these plans will be 
limited to wheat. However, what I say can 
just as well be applied to cotton. 

The Stockman plan has been reduced to 
legislative form and was introduced in the 
82d Congress as H. R. 2149. It is further 
identified as the certificate or domestic 
parity plan. ` 

Under this proposal each producer would 
be given an allotment covering his share of 
the domestic consumption of wheat for food 
which for many years past has been about 
500 million bushels. These allotments would 
be based upon thé normal production of 
each farm and would be evidenced by mar- 
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keting certificates. The certificates would 
be for a certain number of bushels of wheat 
and would have a value equal to the differ- 
ence between the estimated average price 
received by farmers in the market place and 
an estimated parity price for the marketing 
year. 

Processors would be required to purchase 
certificates equal to the wheat equivalent of 
the first sales of flour. Presumably the proc- 
essors would pay the full value for these 
certificates and to assure producers of this 
the Department of Agriculture would stand 
ready to buy them at face value. 

The value of certificates would be detcr- 
mined in advance, based upon-(a) total 
United States wheat production, (b) pro- 
spective demand in the domestic market for 
food, (c) prospective demand and supply 
conditions in the secondary markets, that is, 
the domestic market for feed and the ex- 
port markets, and (d) prospective average 
free-market wheat price. These estimates 
would be made 45 days before the beginning 
of the marketing year. 

There would be no restrictions on mar- 
keting. The entire quota would go to mar- 
ket at whatever the going market price 
might be, which presumably would be the 
world price or under some circumstances the 
feed price. One version of the plan provides 
for a loan rate of 60 percent of parity or the 
loan rate for corn, whichever is higher. Thus 
there would be a relatively low floor placed 
under all sales. 

As already indicated the Brinkley, Brooks, 
and Henry plans like the Stockman plan 
are based upon the issuance of domestic 
marketing certificates on an allotment basis, 
The certificates would be frecly transferable 
in the hands of the first buyer from the 
producer or the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion. No tax would be levied and no pay- 
ments would be made to the producer by 
the Government. However, producers would 
be assured of a price in the primary market 
of 90 percent of parity under the Brinkley 
plan and full parity under the Brooks and 
Henry by means of special CCC loans. For 
these loans an equivalent amount of cere 
tificates would have to be pledged together 
with the commodity. It is assumed that a 
market would develop for these certificates 
in which they would sell at approximately 
the diffcrence between the fair price as de- 
termined by the loan and the free market 
price of the commodity. Allotments would 
be made on the same basis as under the 
Stockman bill, That is a producer would be 
given an allotment covering his share of 
the domestic market based upon past pro- 
duction, The Brinkley plan would provide 
a floor under sales for exports or other 
secondary use and would limit such sales 
quantitatively. 

In discussing the advisability of adopting 
a multiple price plan for wheat and cotton 
we must necessarily start in by making a 
comparison with alternatives. At present 
the only alternatives in sight are a continua- 
tion of 90 percent price supports or a flex- 
ible program with a range from 75 to 90 
percent of parity, 

I want to enumerate three advantages 
which I feel the two-price program based 
upon certificates and allotments will have 
over either of the two alternatives, 

The first is the return which farmers 
might receive under each of these plans. 
Unpublished cost and benefit studies which 
have been made by the technical staff of 
the Department of Agriculture indicate that 
if the “domestic use“ share of the crop is 
supported at full parity multiple price plans 
for wheat, cotton, and rice will return pro- 
ducers somewhat more income in the next 
few years than price supports continued at 
90 percent of parity which would utilize 
marketing quotas as might be required. 
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It the “domestic use” share Is supported 
at 90 percent of parity the multiple price 
plan will still give as large a gross income 
from these crops as 99 percent of parity and 
6 to 10 percent more than if they are sup- 
ported at the minimum mandatory fiextble 
levels of the 1949 act. 

These conciusions take Into account the 
value of crops grown on the diverted acres 
when marketing quotas are In effect and the 
nortaal acreage of the crops which would be 
grown under a two-price plan. The gross M- 
come advantages of a two- price plan for 
wheat over ficxible price supports (with do- 
mestic use supported at 90 percent of par- 
ity) is around 15 percent. 

Second, multiple price systems such as we 
are now dilecussing should operate without 
the necessity for production controls. High 
cost producers would be inclined to Umit 
production to the amount which could be 
sold prefitably for domestic consumption. 
Export or other secondary markets would be 
enlarged because of the lower prices at which 
the nonallotment part of the crop would 
move. In the case of wheat lower prices 
should expand exports in some degree as well 
as result in increased use in livestock feed. 
In the case of cotton lower prices could be 
expected to move increased quantities into 
export, 

Third, such plans by permitting exports to 
be made at world prices would eliminate the 
payment of subsidies which would be re- 
quired at all times with either 90 percent or 
flexible 75 to 90 percent price supports. 

Now, of course, objections have been raised 
to such a program. It is sald that it would 
be considered as dumping by foreign coun- 
tries and that retaliatory measures would be 
imposed, 1 do not think so. We have been 
paying export subsidies out of the Treasury 
for years and are doing it now, This is a 
much more objectionable practice from the 
standpoint of dumping d yet there has 
been no retaliation and as fnr as I know no 
serious objections on the part of other coun- 
tries. Canada has been successfully operat- 
ing multiple price programs on wheat for 
years, as has Brazil on cotton. It would be 
hard to make out a case that a certificate 
pian used in conjunction with allotments 
based on past production would stimulate 
production and exports as compared with 
free market prices. 

Objection is made that such a plan for 
wheat will increase’ the use of wheat for live- 
stock feed. I think it will to some extent 
and in fact that is probably the principal way 
in which consumption can be increased. In 
saying that, I am conscious of being in the 
great corn and livestock State of Iowa, where 
some concern might be feit over any increase 
in the use of wheat for livestock feed. 

But let's look at the matter reailstically. 
I would hope that under a multiple-price 
system it might be possible to use 100 million 
or perhaps 125 million busheis of additional 
wheat for livestock feed. That is about 2 
percent of the more than 6 billion bushels of 
feed grain consumed annually. Much of it 
will be consumed in areas like the Pacific 
Northwest where it will not seriously affect 
the market for other feed. Some of it would 
be consumed in the Southwest in place of 
milo, But the principal reason in my opin- 
ion why this increase will not have any ma- 
terial effect on feed-grain consumption or 
prices is that most wheat acreage forced out 
of production through control programs will 
go into feed grains like milo, barley, and corn 
(in the noncommercial corn areas) and that 
acreage will produce more feed in the form 
of those commodities than it ever has in 
wheat. This can easily be proven by check- 
ing on average yields. In my opinion the 
use of this plan will not result in a bushel 
of net gain as far as feed production is 
concerned. 

Then there are those who say we shouldn't 
export to other countries at a lower price 
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than our own people have to pay. Well we 
are doing that now. We have been doing it 
for years and if we export we are going to 
keep on doing it. 

There is one other thing which I think 
should be mentioned. That is that it would 
be impossible to go immediately to a multi- 
ple-price system in view of the heavy sup- 
plies of wheat and cotton now existing. But 
that would be true In changing to any plan 
es the President made clear in his agricul- 
tural message to Congress. Some Kind of an 
interim program would necessarily have to 
be worked out. 

Now in conclusion let me say that the ex- 
perience of a good many years in dealing with 
farm legislation and farm programs has con- 
vinced ine that there will never be a perfect 
program. None of them work nearly as well 
as they sound. I think however that we have 
learned a lot through the experience of the 
last 20 years. One thing is that the more 
we can tallor # program to meet the particu- 
lar problems inherent in the production and 
marketing of a commodity the more likcly 
the program will be a success, I believe that 
for crops such as wheat and cotton a two- 
price program such as I have been discussing 
will more nearly fill the bill than anything 
else which has been suggested up to date. 

If you will pardon a bad pun, it is a pro- 
gram which makes sense—and one that will 
save dollars. Those are two important points 
in any program we may undertake. 


Dangerous Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 15, 1954 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 


orp, I include the following editorial- 


from the Wynne Progress, of Wynne, 
Ark. 
DANGEROUS ECONOMY 

One of the most ill-advised economies now 
belng discussed by Congress is reduction of 
Federal funds for vocational education in 
the Nations high schools. No congressional 
action has yet been taken, but a cut in funds 
seems certain unless there is determined 
opposition. 

A large percentage of working farmers 
never attend college. What education they 
receive they get in high school and from 
practical experience. 

Practical experience has already cost this 
Nation one-third of its topsoil. We must 
use a less expensive way ot learning to farm 
for the future, and the lozical place for 
future farmers to learn is In the schools they 
all attend, the high schools. 

If Federal funds are taken away our high 
school vocational agriculture and home eco- 
nomics courses will be discontinucd. We 
cannot allow misguided economy to scrap 
these programs because the Nation's future 
is at stake. 

The vocational agriculture program is 
flananced by State and local as well as Fed- 
eral funds, but is too expensive for the State 
and local school budgets alone. If Federal 
funds are taken away the entire program will 
undoubtedly be cut or discontinued entirely. 

In Wynno there are now 72 students in vo- 
cational agriculture classes. All are farm 
boys and girls who will certainly make their 
carcers in agriculture, There is no waste in 
teaching these young people something they 
will not use. What they lcarn in school they 
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put into immediate practico, or will use $° 
the immediate future. pe 
They will be farmers and farmers’ W! me 
anyhow. If they learn to be good un good 
the Nation's precious topsoil will be in {03 
hands. They will prosper and the Na 
will continue to be abundantly fed. ty 
Now is the time to expand vocational 600 
culture. The profession of farming 15 r, 
complex to learn altogether by trial and one 
and the errors are too costly and irrep our 
If the present administration scraps be 
vocational agriculture program it will ty 
playing false with the most elemental avj 
of any government, which ts preserva’ 
the Internal welfare of the Nation, 


Question of the Week 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OY 
HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 
OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 11, 1954 
Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, Eye 


shortage announced in Russia. 
heads roll next? 


The Kelley PWA Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROY W. WIER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 15, 1954 


Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, under leag 
to extend my remarks in the . 8 
col’ 


wish to insert the newsletter rele 
few days ago by my good friend p. 
league, the Honorable AUGU: pas 
KELLEY, of Westmoreland County pose 
with reference to the aims and P' 
of his bill, H. R, 8250: to 

Since introducing my bill last ec 10 
create a new Public Works Administrati pro- 
launch a $614 billion Federal-local works gm 
gram, of which $3 billion would come ting 
Washington, I have had many inte posal 
and enthusiastic comments on the 
along with one very vigorous dissent- 

That came from a newspaper editor . n 
District who insisted this whole Idea ved 
nothing more than boondoggling. ere that 
spending and so on. It was his tio admin” 
the PWA program of the late 1930's, 85 terlot 
istered by former Secretary of the ku 
Harold L. Ickes, didn’t cure the 13° 
pression, d- 

This is a rather typical woes. rag net 
look-afterward reaction. Whether Lon 
PWA by itself cured the last depre ended 
and, of course, It didn't and wasn't ung ne of 
to—the fact remains that PWA was 
the most successful combinations of truction 
work opportunities and useful cons 
ever undertaken in this country in a 
of economic dislocation. as 5 

Many school buildings stand today other 
monument to PWA, along with a lot under 
necessary and useful facilities erected under 
the Federal-local cooperative program pute 
which the Federal Government conte and 
45 percent of the cost and the Sta” 
local governments the other 55 percen- 
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ot pate my bill is modeled along the lines 
A, particularly insofar as this ratio of 


Cog 

feat tion is concerned, it has the added 
tween ot calling for close cooperation be- 
the p the proposed PWA Administrator and 


to President's Council of Economic Advisers 
Out the sure the program helps to carry 
Act of one of the Pull Employment 
una it should, as that net provides, “ma- 
Policy”, Assist in carrying out the continuing 
rum and responsibility of the Federal Gov- 
1040 nt under the Employment Act of 
biapmenctuding the promotion of useful em- 
ing Rt opportunities for those able, will- 
Maxine seeking to work, and in promoting 
Chas 5 production, and pur- 
wer.” 
wan bill in intended to supplement rather 
Pedera corporate any present programs of 
donstru Assistance to States or localities for 
® vari ction. In other words we now have 
8 of Federal ald programs not in ex- 
dish, at the time ot PWA—the Federal aid 
tince p7 Program has been vastly expanded 
Bram, ben. and also the flood-control pro- 
Porta” and we now hare Federal ald to air- 
Ir th hospitals, housing projects, and so on. 
l thing Programs are to be expanded, and 
Dresen they should be, it can be done under 
apro t authorizatlons merely by increasing 
Pose Drlations for these purposes. My pur- 
tles to open the way for States and lo- 
gin to improve facilities not presently 
*heois for Federal assistance, particularly 
unge but also Including such things as 
Court}: systems, filtration plants, city halls, 
dolles uses, recreation centers, flrehouses, 
Rot Rien tions, local flood-control projects 
ang „Sible for Federal flocd-control funds, 
is lar construction activities. 

Watkin Silly to have construction workers 
dur se 8 the streets looking for jobs while 
Cal Tools burst at the seams and the physi- 
nts of our municipalities rapidly de- 
Mum,” into firetraps or junk or public 
The work is needed and the jobs are 

„and T hope the Congress will get 


i effort. and thus force the admin- 


7 


not only to recognize but to do 
g about the current depressed state 
economy, 

unemployment over the 3-million 
the time to argue over whether it's 
on or adjustment is past. There's no 
n waiting until the April reports on 
Unemployment. The time to act 


Fry = 
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Another Important Election Year 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON, JEFFREY P. HILLELSON ` 


OF MISSOURI 
an HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Mr Monday, March 15, 1954 


der 3; N. Mr. Speaker, un- 
— to extend my remarks in the 
trom , T include the following editorial 
Jo 7 Warrensburg (Mo.) Dally Star- 


Aran Impontant ELECTION YEAR 
denti al $ under the impetus of the presi- 
Politica” ection campaign, a great deal of 
icussea interest was generated. People 
owed the Fe and issues, they fol- 
apa Togress of the campaign in the 
*counte 3 and from radio and television 
Schulz What was going on. All this 
85 = m was noteworthy, for a national 
very pe Which a new president is elected 
It cho Portant. 

Nong thin’ not be forgotten that the elec- 
year are also very important. 
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The duties of people who live in a demo- 
cracy are continuous. Every election, 
whether held to select a mayor, a council- 
man, a governor, a Senator or a President 
is an important election. People must get 
out and vote if the word democracy is to 
mean anything. 

The months ahead will provide a great deal 
of political news, The promises of candi- 
dates, the records of incumbents, the actions 
of both parties will be presented. It is the 
duty of all voters to get that information, 
nssimilate it and make a decision as to what 
they want in Government. Voting is a 
privilege. It carries with it the respon- 
sibility of knowing why you vote. We must 
not let political apathy prevent us from ful- 
filling our obligation, 


Increased Appropriation for Agriculture 
Research and Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, HAROLD D. COOLEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 15, 1954 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, in view 
of the fact that the President’s budget 
proposal for the Department of Agricul- 
ture for fiscal 1955 contains an in- 
creased appropriation for agricultural 
research and education—namely, the 
total proposed sum of $112,376,000 as 
against the amount of $94,194,000 ap- 
propriated for fiscal 1953-54—I should 
like to extend my remarks in the Recorp 
to emphasize as strongly as possible the 
desirability of making this increased ap- 
propriation. The sum of $112,376,000 is 
presented in two parts in the budget, of 
which $68,776,000, is for research and 
$43,600,000 is for agricultural extension 
work. 

Iam sure that all the Members of this 
House are aware of the splendid work 
which is going on in our agricultural ex- 
tension services and our agricultural ex- 
periment stations in land-grant colleges 
throughout the Nation, I have recently 
received detailed information from Dr. 
D. W. Colvard, dean of the School of Ag- 
riculture of the North Carolina State 
College in Raleigh, N. C., which shows 
conclusively the inestimable benefits 
which accrue from Federal appropria- 
tions for agricultural research and edu- 
cation. 

Dean Colvard points out that each 
million-dollar increase in Federal funds 
for extension will provide approximately 
$50,000 for use in the great State of North 
Carolina and that each million-dollar 
increase in Federal funds for research 
to be allocated to the States will provide 
an increase of approximately $33,000 for 
North Carolina. The fact that the State 
of North Carolina has increased its sup- 
port for these programs in higher ratio 
than has the Federal Government in- 
dicates that our people greatly appreci- 
ate and value the work being done in 
agricultural research and education. 
Our North Carolina local county govern- 
ments have actually increased their ap- 
propriations for extension purposes more 
than three times as fast as has the Fed- 
eral Government since 1940. 
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It is Dean Colvard's opinion, in which 
I concur, that the underlying purpose 
and result of the additional appropria- 
tion would be to strengthen the eco- 
nomic programs in the various States 
through research and educational pro- 
cesses. For example, in my own State 
of North Carolina cash farm income, 
according to Dean Colvard, has increased 
by $740 million, since 1940 and through 
1952, while total appropriations from all 
sources for research and extension have 
increased by a little more than $6 mil- 
lion. When you translate these in- 
creases into purchasing power of the 
farmer, which is the primary factor that 
sparks the rise in level of national in- 
come, Dean Colvard estimates that the 
purchasing power of Federal appropria- 
tions for agricultural extension is ac- 
tually less than in 1940 whereas the pur- 
chasing power of cash receipts from sale 
of farm products is approximately 250 
percent greater than that of 1940. 

From the painstaking and revealing 
studies supplied me by Dean Colvard I 
am convinced that the increased Fed- 
eral appropriation for agricultural re- 
search and education will have far- 
reaching effects not only on our farm 
economy but on the whole general eco- 
nomic structure of our country, and I, 
therefore, wish to express the earnest 
hope that when the appropriation bill 
for the Department of Agriculture 18 
brought to the House this proposed in- 
crease by the President will have the full 
endorsement of my colleagues on both 
sides of this Chamber. 


Trade, Not Aid, Is Challenge to American 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF ONTO A 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 11, 1954 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, Uncle 
Sam produces and consumes some 50 
percent of the world’s goods. Neverthe- 
less, in the fleld of foreign trade, we have 
been content to leave the laurels to 
others. Perhaps this has been a wise 
policy in times gone by, but today, trade 
has implications beyond the market 
place, In fact, we are constantly con- 
cerned by the increased exchange of 
goods between Western nations and 
countries in the Communist zone. 

Russia has recently swapped substan- 
tial amounts of gold for money provided 
by Britain, France, and our other West- 
ern European allies. Trade agreements 
with Italy and Argentina have been Cxe- 
cuted’ by Malenkov in addition to his 
contacts with England and France, The 
Russians have come up with an offer to 
buy more than a billion dollars worth 
of ships, electrical machines, and ma- 
chine-making tools from the British. 
All of which is mighty tempting to our 
friends and equally disturbing to us. 

It is a matter of statistics that Uncle 
Sam's private companies did an overseas 
business of only $17 billion in 1953 
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against $19 billion in 1951. We have 
plenty of industries that could use some 
new markets right now, and this is the 
time to move ahead if Uncle Sam is to 
remember that a good washing machine 
may be just as important as a stirring 
address by a Member of Congress in 
molding foreign public opinion—and 
maybe more. 


Slovak Independence Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS - 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 9, 1954 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
on Sunday next we observe the Slovak 
Independence Day, and from Americans 
everywhere will come a prayer that soon 
again liberty and the dignity of man 
will be restored to the brave men and 
women of the land of the Slovak. Iam 
glad to have the opportunity of joining 
with other Members of the Congress of 
the United States in sincere assurance 
that we are standing by in their time of 
trial and tribulation and will not desist 
in our efforts until the people of the 
oe proud Slovak Republic again are 

ree. 

It was on March 14, 1939, in the spirit 
of our own July 4, 1776, the independ- 
ence of Slovakia was proclaimed. The 
Slovak Republic came into being before 
World War II and was recognized by 27 
countries. 

The Red army occupied the Slovak 
Republic at the end of World War I. 
and put an end to the freedom and in- 
dependence of the Slovak people. Dis- 
regarding the right of self-determina- 
tion and the principles of the Charter 
of the United Nations, a foreign reign 
was forced upon this young Republic 
which in February 1948 was taken over 
completely by the Communist regime. 

From the very beginning the Slovaks 
took a negative attitude toward com- 
munism. 


. Gen. Milan Rastislov Stefanik, the 

scientist-astronomer, after completing a 
trip through Russia in 1919, telegraphed 
his government: 

Say it loudly to everybody: Bolshevism is 
not only a philosophical ideology but a mor- 
bid phenomenon, an apocalyptic chaos, In 
which the lowest instincts manifest them- 
selves and the Bolshevist leaders are dicta- 
tors in the most terrible sense of the word. 
Clad in rags, they seize wealth and in reality 
claim privileges. To flirt with bol- 
shevism means to leave the path of honor 
and of human commonsense. And I tell 
you out of the depth of my soul: The fight 
against all phenomena of bolshevism must 
dominate our policy. Let us act energeti- 
cally as long as there Is time. If we will not 
decide ourselves to act, bolshevism will 
weaken small nations and, at the end, will 
cause their full dissolution, 


A prophetic warning. 

Today the Slovak people are leading 
a double fight: the fight against Com- 
munist tyranny and against foreign rule. 
They are fighting heroically for their 
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freedom and independence within a free 
and united Europe. That fight is 
marked by martyrs at home and refugees 
abroad. 

On Sunday, March 14, throughout the 
free world national independence day 
will be celebrated by the Slovak people, 
as a signal to Moscow that they have 
in their minds and hearts two purposes 
to free their country from foreign domi- 
nation and an ideology to which by 
nature and tradition they are unalter- 
ably opposed. 


School Board Members Are Modern Noahs 
Who Must Have Insight To Prepare for 
the Flood of Children Soon to Descend 
on the Schools of the Country 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRAZIER REAMS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 15, 1954 


Mr. REAMS. Mr. Speaker, Dr. Ralph 
W. McDonald, president of Bowling 
Green State University and formerly ex- 
ecutive secretary of the department of 
higher education of the National Educa- 
tion Association, recently made an ad- 
dress in which he emphasized the stu- 
pendous problems faced by the school 
boards of our country. This was recog- 
nized in an editorial by the Toledo Blade 
of March 7, 1954, which I make a part 
of my statement. 

The value to the Nation of the un- 
heralded and unsung members of school 
boards over the country is beyond esti- 
mate. I hope that more people like Dr. 
McDonald will call attention and give 
due credit to these modern Noahs of our 
educational system. 

The editorial follows: 

Movern Noans 

It was a happy choice which Dr. Ralph W. 
McDonald, president of Bowling Green State 
University, made in settling on a phrase to 
describe school-board members when he 
spoke to a group of them at Walbridge re- 
cently. They are, he said modern Noahs, 
who must have insight to prepare for the 
flood of children soon to descend on the 
schools of the country. 

The responsibilities of schoo] boards never 
have been pleasant. They must deal with 
problems ranging from million-dollar con- 
struction projects to the complaint by 
Johnny Jones’ parents that their son is un- 
fairly discriminated against by his fourth- 
grade teacher. As the scope of public edu- 
cation has become so nearly universal, school 
boards have had to assume greater and 
greater burdens. 

But, as Dr. McDonald emphasized, the fu- 
ture poses really stupendous problems. 
Nothing ever has confronted the men and 
women directly responsible for America's 
schools to compare with enrollments that 
soon will overwhelm the present buildings 
and teaching personnel, It will require wise 
and imaginative planning to meet this crisis, 

Ultimately, it is up to parents—as tax- 
payers—to decide if they are willing to erect 
the bulldings and hire the teachers needed 
to provide adequate educations for their 
children. But it is now that plans must be 
made for construction programs and teacher 
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recruitment. And this is a responsibilty 
only school boards can fulfill. of 

They are, indeed, the modern Noahs 
our entire public education system. 


It’s a Big City Now: Livonia, Mich- 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE MEADER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVE? 
Monday, March 15, 1954 


Mr. MEADER., Mr. Speaker, unde- 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ro 
orp, I include the following article 1 
Business Week of March 6, 1954: 

IT'S a Bra Crry Now 

Lrvoxia, Mien. —Michigan's second lungen 
city is finally going to get its own postos es 
That would be Livonia, whose 36 square are 
are second in area only to Detroit's 139 89 
miles. Motore 

Livonia, site of the recent General 
fire (Business Week, August 22, 1953, Pr gest 
is a suburb of Detroit, about 18 miles o¢ 
of the center of town but only a couple ie 
miles west of city limits. In recent ye 
has grown fast: In 1940 its population ted 
8,728; in 1950, 17,534; today it's es an 
at more than 30,000. For years it of 
unincorporated township (the lowest former 
municipal life in Michigan). Its office 
ice was split among six separate post On on, 
two Detroit stations for its eastern sechad 
Farmington on the north, Northville „on 
Plymouth on the west, and Garden Citi 
the south, ward 

As the town grew, that became aw n be 
letters addressed to Livonia would oft! on 
returned to the senders with the nomppied 
“no such place.“ So in 1949, Livonia alen 
to the Post Office Department for its os oe 
station. But local postmasters’ sal ir ct 
based on the amount of business the 
fices handic; the neighboring pos In 
successfully blocked the application: stil! 
1950 Livonia was chartered as a city, DUP n 
couldn't get Washington to grant it its 
post office. tative 

In the 1952 election, a new represent dis- 
Charles G. Oakman, was elected from tb that 
trict that includes Livonia on a platf post 
included a pledge to get Livonia its own gio? 
office. He produced; the official n just 
from the Post Office Department has 
come through. 


Greetings to the AHEPA 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, IR. 


- OF NEW JERSEY 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIV® 
Monday, March 15, 1954 
Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, Rec. 
leave to extend my remarks in wet gent 
orn, I include the following ree, 454, to 
by me under date of March 11, firman, 
ch af the 


Mr. James George Dikeou, 

national banquet committee . 

Supreme Lodge, Order of AHEPA: 

Greertnes ro THE AHEPA tyon 

I consider it a distinct honor ebase ot 

in our Nation's Capital on the order. 

the 11th biennial banquet of YOU m 

X have always been, and still am, very 


1954 


in . 
— in the fine, constructive, and 
Soreq Work done by organizations spon- 
and re Maintained by the various racial 
they Mal groups of this country. I think 
of ur orm a really useful task in many 
thelr nam munitles and thereby contribute 
Why Iha to our national life. That is 
Place a Vve always thought there is a definite 
Slenting need for such educational, social, 
our ric C, and benevolent organizations in 
For m and diversified national life. 
tion in Ore than 30 years since its incorpora- 
Hellenia ne? your organization, the American 
has Erig Educational Progressive Association, 
Chosen ked diligently and tirelessly in its 
W field, in the performance of a praise- 
Greek., and noble task—that of inspiring all 
Americ, ericans of this country with true 
ci ha and making all of them worthy 
ot this Of this great Republic. The leaders 
More t Society are also the real leaders of 
Patriotic 1 million loyal, enterprising, and 
Tam Americans of Greek ancestry, and 
or your to say that through the fine work 
selves wor ganization you have proved your- 
Character 7, of such leadership. Given the 
to be tu and noble purposes of AHEPA, it is 
ly expected that for many years to 
activites, Order will continue its noteworthy 
tiong to and to make its valuable contribu- 
American life. 


——C—_—_ 


American Samoa’s Isolation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOSEPH R. FARRINGTON 


DELEGATE FROM HAWAII 
ru HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Mr Monday, March 15, 1954 


FARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, 
clude me to extend my remarks, I in- 
editoria the Appendix of the REcorD an 
Bulletin appearing the Honolulu Star- 
on Amer punting out the serious effect 
lack of an Samoa resulting from the 
Editor), Adequate communications, The 
rial follows: 


American Samoa's ISOLATION 

— Samoa's lack of quick and cer - 
®ain an Unications has been pointed out 
— d again since civil government suc- 

Naval government for that group of 

A Mites comes a case in point: 

Maileg ter, news story, and photograph 
1953, ae the Star-Bulletin December 4, 
1954 hed this newspaper February 26, 


N. 
— months had elapsed since the 
their — and photograph were started on 


Steame, n Samoa has no direct airplane or 
tom Hononneetion trom Honolulu. To get 
must g olulu to American Samoa now, one 
Capita; , first to Fiji; thence fly to the 
by a 1 British Samoa, Apia; thence go 
tela, fro interisland steamer, the Manua- 
Samoa m Apia to the capital of American 
ai” Pago Pago, a distance of about 75 
Shang, rom American Samoa back to Hon- 
t circuitous route must be re- 
Able to apt that occasionally it is pos- 
Paso ony by the same little steamer 
there Ber. Pago North to Canton Island and 
is lack ane into Honolulu. 
bly fast © Of direct, regular. and reason- 
Ment +, transportation is a serious detri- 
Ddustry 155 development ot business and 
teg b n American Samoa. It also iso- 
thetp nomo Ple of American Samoa from 
der the pal contacts with other areas un- 
n O American flag. 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


CODE OF LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES 


TITLE 44, SECTION 181, CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Rxconůb semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, ch. 23, sec. 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, ch. 630, sec. 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 
Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 

order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recor» as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style —The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the official reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 7½ point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Record shall be printed in 6'4-point 
type; and all rolicalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type, nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentſons be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

8. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the RECORD 1s- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recor for 1 day, In no 
case will a speech be printed in the Recorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o'clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the oa ee manuscript is received but 
will be subm the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of theregular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the rcon style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 
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6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr, 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD. 

7. Thirty-day limit —rhe Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Appendiz to-daily Record.—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix, but 
this rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks; 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD Appendix the full 
report or print of any committee or subcom- 
mittee when said report or print has been 
previously printed. 

10. Oficial reporters —The official reporters 
of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matters to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 

11. Estimate of cost —No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this restriction 
shall not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. The 
Public Printer or the official reporters of the 
House or Senate shall return to the Member 
of the respective House any matter submitted 
for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD which is in 
contravention of this paragraph. 

12. INustrations —Pursuant to section 182b, 
title 44, United States Code (as shown above), 
requests for authority to insert an illustration 
in the Recorp should be submitted to the 
Joint Committee on Printing through the 
chairman of the Committee on Printing of 
the respective House in which the speech 
desired to be illustrated may be delivered. 
Illustrations shall not exceed in size a page 
of the Record and shail be line cuts only, 
Copy for illustrations must be furnished to 
the Public Printer not later than 12:30 o'clock 
p. m. of the day preceding publication. 

13. Corrections —The permanent RECORD is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication Is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 
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ee tle man, distinguished guests, ladies, 
A Considerat. of the bar, I deem it an honor 
Ppeay ber ble proportion to be invited to 
bels me agi you today. Yet, candor com- 
* Meas es to a certain humility— 
ig ch to th ge of mine could possibly mean 
waere e outstanding legal talent which 
al oppor abled, Nonetheless, I appreciate 
un Dleagy ty to lay certain arguments 
win deea £8 before you, in the hope that 
Rot e sag ae not carry wisdom, they 
Ber, AND PLACE OF THE NLRB 
or the eyattempting to review with you some 
Nervus ts of current Interest which have 
to pired at the NLRB, I should 
about thag te some general observations 
Poseg, Tap gency, ita powers and its pur- 
to eee this for the purpose of attempt- 
3 some generally accepted 
Yon Bs d toe ee seem to Ya pre this 
Certaj purpose of indicating to 
— n steps which should be taken to 
t its im Agency more effectively to carry 
broad portant, but limited, role in the 
25 Telatign Plex field of labor-manage- 
5 y 
— at there is a general public mis- 
ts of what the NLRB is and what it 
minimize the fact. And to point 
t misconception is as persistent 
ble „D. C., as it is in our most 
be Natio, ts is not to overstate the case. 
i many ag Labor Relations Board is not, 
la the pur ™ to believe, an agency created 
Gig agen Of settling labor disputes, It 
8 Oe ada, of judicial—if not always ju- 
metnch Ministration. The NLRB is not 
nt oy * eau. or board of the Depart- 
r Created to serve primarily 
t legao bor. It is a duly consti- 
teen’: thes ly established. independent 
Rung to peo to apply the law—without 
Wag nat ey or clientele. The 
or E out Ot created for the purpose of 
Purp tica] 55 Program ot economic, social, 
tion, Of reaclten- It was created for the 
Sf law e issues of facts and ques- 
the (of n accordance with basic con- 
‘Merican legal procedure, As such, 
Labor Relations Board is a 


agency, 
the MiRe ately, 
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the quasi-judicial nature of 
not been effectively instilled 
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into the public mind, with the result that 
this agency has, in the opinion of many, 
failed to achieve that stature and that 
strength which the Congress intended it 
should achieve. 

Whether or not this public attitude is 
Justified is of no present moment. Indeed, 
whether or not it can be overcome is a mat- 
ter fraught with speculation. Already there 
are those in Congress—and no useful pur- 
pose can be served in assessing their motive 
or minimizing their number—who firmly be- 
lieve that only through the creation of a 
system of Federal labor courts will the ap- 
plication of the Taft-Hartley Act be ac- 
cepted as an impartial and well-reasoned 
policy of law. It is not for me to say 
whether these gentlemen are right or wrong 
in that belief. But it is for me to say that 
as long as I am identified with this agency, 
I shall do my utmost to make clear its char- 
acter and its purpose, and demonstrate be- 
yond question that this agency is account- 
able to all of the people of America, and 
not to any faction thereof. 

Now, in my opinion, there are several ac- 
tions which can be taken to improve this 
agency's functioning and to permit it to 
attain general recognition as a genuine 
quasi-judicial agency. 

The first of these is to limit the juris- 
diction of the Board—to free it from the 
consideration of hundreds, if not thousands, 
of cases which are markedly local in nature 
and in impact. Such cases should. in keep- 
ing with our American system of constitu- 
tional government, be dealt with by the lo- 
calities and the States, This agency of Fed- 
eral power should concentrate on resolving 
those issues which are clearly a proper mat- 
ter of national concern. 

Indeed, these issues of clear national con- 
cern might well receive more extensive con- 
sideration than the Board is now able to ac- 
cord them. For while I hesitate to cast the 
members of this Board In the all-too-fa- 
miliar role of the unappreciated and over- 
burdened public servant, I do not hesitate 
to state that the judicial and administra- 
tive burdens of this office should not be 
lightly assumed, for verily they cannot be 
lightly carried. My present colleagues on 
the Board are to be commended for the 
sincere, persevering, and uncomplaining 
manner in which, day in and day out, they 
labor in the public interest to keep abrenst 
of the unrelenting avalanche of cases that 
Gescends upon them. They are all earnest 
men, and I can assure you that each gives 
much more than a full measure of devotion 
to his public calling. 

But it is not in the interest of my har- 
ried and overworked colleagues that I sup- 
port a curtailment of the Board's jurisdic- 
tion. It is rather in the interest of a fac- 
tual as distinguished from a theoretical rec- 
ognition of the basic nature of our Federal 
system, and in the interest of a more ma- 
ture resolution of those cases which have a 
clear national significance. 

A second step which I, as an individual 
member of the Board, believe should be taken 
to strengthen the quasi-judicial stature of 
this agency is the enactment of legislation to 
provide that trial examiners be appointed by 
the President, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate. 

I am convinced that this action, in and 
of itself, would do more to enhance the public 
acceptance and support of quasi-judicial 


agencies than any other step that could 
possibly be taken. 

In many respects, trial examiners are the 
most important single component in our ad- 
ministrative jurisprudence. They constitute 
the court of primary jurisdiction, and as such 
perform functions similar to, and fully as 
important as, those performed by judges of 
the United States district courts. Public 
confidence in the administrative process de- 
pends in great part on the competence, im- 
partiality, Judgment, and manner of the trial 
examiners, The position which they occupy 
should therefore be accorded the public 
statute which attaches to Presidential ap- 
pointments, generally. 

This proposed system of Presidential ap- 
polntment of trial examiners would be at- 
tended by political influences of no greater 
magnitude than those already involved in 
the present system of appointing Federal 
judges. And the Federal judiciary, what- 
ever its shortcomings, enjoys the full sup- 
port of our people, and the confidence of 
those who appear before it. That situation, 
unfortunately, does not obtain in the case 
of many Government trial examiners. 

Moreover, in my opinion, it is better that 
whatever political considerations are present 
in this area be subjected to the open exami- 
nation of the press, public, and other inter- 
ested parties—as in the case with Presiden- 
tial appointments, generally—rather than 
that they be left to lurk in the unexplored 
recesses of bureaucratic obscurity. The pol- 
itics of bureaucracy are more sinister, more 
irresponsible, and more difficult to detect 
than the politics of a duly elected Chief Ex- 
ecutive, whose every act is subject to full 
public comment and complete public analy- 
sis. It is more in keeping with the public 
weal that a trial examiner survive the open, 
thorough, public analysis and investigation 
accorded most Presidential appointments, 
than that he survive the unexplained and 
ofttimes unexplainable maze of weighted 
factors, personality ratings, and staggered 
eligibility lists, which are the private hall- 
marks of bureaucracy. 

Moreover, I am convinced that once our 
trial examiners achieve the stature of Presi- 
dential appointment, their rulings will be 
more readily accepted by the parties, without 
routine recourse to the Board and the courts. 
This is a result with which no one can 
quarrel, for it means the more rapid reso- 
lution of cases, and the more immediate re- 
sumption of true collective bargaining. In- 
deed, such a result would tend to dispel one 
of the most prevalent, if not the most ac- 
curate, cOmplaints levied against this 
agency—that it does not issue live decisions, 
it publishes epitaphs. 

A third step which should be taken to 
strengthen further the Board as a quasi- 
judicial agency is one which Hes largely 
within the power of the Board itself. And 
that is to protect its own processes from 
abuse by any and all parties, litigant or pro- 
fessional, who would treat this agency as a 
sham and its processes as a game of legal 
charades. 

For example, the Board has recently taken 
action to put a stop to the promiscuous 
filing, withdrawing, and refiling of election 
petitions, by the imposition of a 6-month 
disability in those cases where petitions are 
filed and withdrawn without good cause being 
shown. It is my belief that the Board should 
adopt other such reasonable standards to 


protect itself from having to hear and pass 
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upon cases filed by one party or another for 
so-called strategy reasons. No party should 
be permitted to use the processes of this 
agency, except where a bona fide case or con- 
troversy exists. The Board should refuse to 
pass on cases, the issues of which have been 
mooted by the subsequent action of the 
parties, It is my opinion that the Board 
consumes altogether too much time resolv- 
ing cases which. are of historical significance 
only, thus delaying decisions of vital concern 
in current cases. 

I fully realize that the foregoing adjust- 
ments in this agency's operations cannot be 
achieved without careful deliberation and 
continued stu Nor can I predict that 
they will be achieved. But it is my sincere 
belief that if the Board moves In these direc- 
tions, it will earn and merit the respect not 
only of the public, but of labor and manage- 
ment as well. If we can accomplish that, 
then the position of this agency as a public 
body will be truly unassailable. Indeed, that 
is the position which we must attain if this 
Board, its actions, and its members are ever 
to escane the fires of political controversy, 
which fires have singed the heels—and even 
higher portions of the anatomy—of this 
agency almost from its very inception. 

The mere fact that I have spoken at such 
length about those steps which I belleve 
should be taken to enhance the stature and 
prestige of this agency have by this time 
indicated to vou, I am sure, that the con- 
crete accomplishments of the NLRB during 
the past 9 months are either too numerous 
to mention, or too meager to discuss. Cer- 
tainly, the former is not the case. Indeed, 
contrary to anything you may have read 
or heard, nothing the Board has done in 
recent months has either topped the titans 
or transformed the timid. 

The Board during that time has, how- 
ever, taken certain significant actions which 
are worthy of comment. 

In the first place, the Board has taken 
several actions designed to protect this Na- 
tion, its people, and its industries from the 
menace of certain Communist conspirators 
who would conceal their evil purposes by 
masquerading as labor leaders. That mas- 
querade, in addition to being a blatant in- 
sult to every real American labor leader 
and to the millions of members of bona fide 
American labor unions, constitutes a con- 
tinuing menace to the security of this coun- 
try. It is time to stop talking in polite 
language about these so-called unions— 
Communist-controlled and Communist-in- 
fested—and to expose them for what they 
are —agents of a foreign power, bent on riot, 
revolution, and ruin. 

The Board is now pressing this issue be- 
fore the courts of the land. If we prevail, 
we shall not hesitate to lend our lawful ef- 
forts to ringing down the curtain on the 
sordid show which the Moscow minstrels 
would continue to play on the American 
labor scene. If we do not prevail, I have 
every confidence that the Congress will not 
Tall to provide the means necessary to ac- 
complish this esential and highly com- 
mendable result. 

Another significant action taken by the 
Board in recent months was embodied in the 
decision handed down in the Livingston 
Shirt case. That decision sets forth a new 
rule governing the employers’ right of free 
speech under the act. That rule, in my opin- 
ion, properly effectuates the legislative pur- 
pose which impelled the Congress to enact 
me free-speech provision of the Taft-Hartley 
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More recently, the Board has undertaken 
to lay down reasonable and definite rules 
governing the issue of craft severance, These 
rules, embodied in the American Potash 
decision, are clearly consistent with the 
intent of the Congress, and will, in my opins 
lon, do much to regularize the process of 


craft severance and to abate the continuing 
controversy and criticism which have at- 
tended this problem. 

As most of you are well aware, the Living- 
ston Shirt decision has been the subject of 
harsh and continuing criticism in certain 
quarters. Needlless to say, it is not unlikely 
that the American Potash decision will re- 
celve an equally warm reception, Perhaps 
that Is only to be expected. But the con- 
tinued public denunciation of this agency 
by responsible leaders of labor unions and 
business organizations, Inevitably echoed, 
as they are, in political discussions and 
debates, serve only to detract from the 
standing of this agency in the public eye. 

It is inevitable that from time to time 
both labor and management will strongly 
disagree with various Board decisions. But 
any resultant criticisms should reflect a fair 
and reasonable analysis of the law. They 
should not refiect an ill-founded, emotional 
attack upon the motives of the deciders. 
Indeed, it is paradoxical to me that the 
Livingston Shirt decision and the less than 
29 unresolved cases now pending before 
the Board have been seized upon in certain 
quarters as proof that the so-called new 
Board is not impartial. It is even more 
paradoxical to me that in the alleged estab- 
lishment of such proof no mention is ever 
made of the following important facts: (1) 
That only 2 of the 4 Board members are 
new, in the sense that they were appointed 
by this administration; (2) that no deci- 
sion of any kind could possibly have been 
issued without a majority vote of that Board; 
(3) that 2 members, however, persuasive, 
do not constitute a majority of a Board of 
4 members; (4) that during the time in 
question that 4-member Board has decided 
almost 700 cases by a unanimous vote, and 
(5) that a unanimous yote is one in which 
no member, old or new, bald or shaggy, is 
found to be dissenting. 

In conclusion, I would like to make a few 
personal comments upon the law which I 
have sworn to uphold and the agency whose 
responsibilities I have sworn to carry out. As 
an individual, I am a firm believer in the 
Taft-Hartley Act. I believe it is a sound and 
workable law which, with proper administra- 
tion, will receive the overwhelming and con- 
tinuing support of the American people. In- 
deed, if I did not belleve that, I would never 
have assumed the duties of this office. 

I am also convinced that the National 
Labor Relations Board, as an agency of Gov- 
ernment, performs a useful and necessary 
Tunction—a function which, in my opinion, 
cannot be jightly done away with or cast 
aside. If I did not believe in the underlying 
importance of the NLRB, I would never have 
accepted this appointment, for, as a taxpayer, 
I am a relentless opponent of nonessential 
Government expenditures. 

The comments which I have made today, 
candid though they may be, should not be 
construed as being uttered in derogation of 
the agency which I represent. Rather, they 
should be construed as sincere, if controver- 
sial, recommendations for the improvement 
of that agency, and for the enhancement of 
its position tn the public mind. 

This is an endeavor which merits the sup- 
port, not only of the members of the legal 
profession, but of the forces of labor and 
management which they represent. If that 
support Is sincerely forthcoming, then this 
agency cannot fail to achieve its full poten- 
tial as an instrument of public service. In- 
deed, that Is the only attainment with which 
we as agents of the Congress and servants 
of the public can be content. That is the 
only attainment by which this agency can 
make its maximum contribution to the 
strength and welfare of America and to the 
preservation of a society founded on law and 
based on the dignity of freemen, 
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Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. presiden ed 
ask unanimous consent to have P article 
in the Appendix of the Recorn an L. E. 
dealing with the views of Warden ary 
Clapp, of the Idaho State Penttemenez. 
on the subject of juvenile deling Idaho 
The article was published in the a on 
Daily Statesman, of Boise, I ‘ 
March 3, 1954. article 

There being no objection, the cos 
was ordered to be printed in the 


as follows: Wann 
PAMPERING or CHILDREN RAD BY 
g th 


or IDAHO STATE PRISON elf 
Parents of today are not teaching, and 
children to accept responsibilities ee time 
social groups are spending too frame for 
concentrating on recreation P daho State 
youths, Warden L. E. Ciapp, of z 
Penitentiary, charged Wedn n esp!” 
The warden made this charge in f pew 
ing his beliefs why the average ry in 
inmates going into the penitentiam 1 
past year has shown a steady decre new coe 
So great has been the influx of ties 887 
victs in the late teens and early t. mates 
group that the more seasoned ™ nat the 
the institution are commenting e reſorm 
prison is belng turned into a juve 
atory, the warden sald. Pa 
To the warden this drop in th ; 
age presents a serious problem. 
ect is/serious n In these 5 wo 
faced with a group that has never the 
cipline and refuses to accept it. ate 
declared. They have an antisocial a 
and are completely lacking in any sello” 
responsibility. They are selfish 14 Og 
tered Individuals who feel the ttle neH ile 
them something and who show Ht pehn 
tion to cooperate with a program 
itation.” — 
BLAMES PARENTS 


als. 

As to what makes such individ eitn a 
warden first places the blame 
parents, 

“Too many parents have gona 70 Ps 
ideas of psychology and in 4 „earth 
completely abandoned down-t0-"urpe Pip 
cipline,” Warden Clapp asserted: too ne 
ents try to humor their chile. Pine 
instead of forcing them to accept ane aspect 
sponsibilities and teaching them 
basic tenets of a good citizen: 
the rights of others. ing 

“In every family the grote of 
should be given a certain amour ork 
do around the home and the jared spor 


come before pastime. The chli lay ‘er? 
not be allowed to run out nich they and 
they have done the job to wn jplin® pez 


assigned. This way they learn dige that ti” 
8 they can aon tariy in life jie N 
have certain responsibilities as = 
work ProcraMs NEEDE? ‘oa ward 5 
From the standpoint of society. nume gro- 
described the amount of brecreatlon p 
groups devote to working out " 
grams for children. 


down the crime problem Of 


1954 


Dk 
hiig ap ae to return to the days when 
son Why cp vas abused but there is no rea- 
Cannot benden nave to be pampered and 
wen time Bven a gainful way to occupy 
Which yo certainty of present day life, in 
tary erie are faced with definite mili- 
hiar ae also has had its effect on the 
den, 


Of crime, according to the war- 


Eere 
Amay Wa fee the picture of people running 
+ the Problems refusing to face them, 
stated. 
Y boys get a go-to-hell attitude 
Problem of being required to serve 
the ed Forces,” he said: “They be- 
NdUcation duct that it will interrupt their 
unt they d ruin their future and as a 
dense or, So to pieces, and abandon all 
to de Ponsibility and allow them- 
Carried with a listless tide.” 


"Rere 
eq te th 
dur cätiona] 


NEED REASSURANCE 


Nation could stand a thorough 
‘am in which it Is pointed 
youth of today that from three 
on men served with the Armed 
Made World War II and came back 
doelety. Ther mselves useful members of 
t they reien had their lives interrupted 
up p turned and by sincere endeavor 
“The one lost time. 
that they ths of today must be reassured 
Dect of 300 do the same and that the pros- 
three ts nor 4 years service in the Armed 
üg tron any type of disaster but some- 
“owieas” Which they can gain useful 
The ware? help them in their future life.” 
ly den pointed out that people con- 
in 8 about the first offender in 
te, ith frèt because he is being thrown 
Men who are second and third of- 


ang 


TWO TYPES OF PERSONS 
not a problem, this business of 
87 with second and third offend- 
we nen explained. Our problem 
© have two types of individuals 
deal, the normal and abnor- 
normal ones we can handle and 
t. The abnormal cause us our 
© youths coming into the peni- 
Class y we have too many in the ab- 
and these are the men who will 


The aa discipline.” 
“ademni den pointed out that he ts not 
wet have g the entire body of society. 
tngttvienus restrict my remarks to the type 
Ty tution u have to deal with in this 
in Mendan But from the increase in youth- 
Mode Ts it show fi 
ern-da s there is a deficiency 
Rete berg Y coclety which must be cor- 
ore it gets too far out of hand.” 
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Army Base at South Boston 
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Tuesday, March 16, 1954 


Mr, 
Rahim NNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 


. to have printed in 
e ial which appeared 
Koston Post on March 10, 1954, 

torial which appeared in the 
veler on March 9, 1954, in 
with the Army base at South 


no objection, the editorials 
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[From the Boston Post of March 10, 1954] 
THe ARMY BASE , 


Another shocking instance of incredible 
mismanagement by the armed services is re- 
vealed in the case of the Army base here in 
Boston, which, although only 36 years old, is 
reported officially to be in such wretched 
physical condition that plans to abandon it 
had been considered. It is said the cost of 
repairing the rotted piling will amount to 
$10 million. 

Who was responsible for allowing this im- 
portant base thus to go to rot and ruin? Did 
the Army officials ever think of taking care 
of the usual depreciation and obsolescence 
to which every industrial plant is subject? 
In every private business this depreciation 
charge is a basic item in the cost of doing 
business. At the end of every year a good 
industrial operator will see that sufficient 
funds have been provided for this natural 
depreciation and necessary repairs carried 
out. 

Now, at least, this 36-year-old plant must 
still have a big salvage value, Its abandon- 
ment, in the opinion of Army, port, labor, 
and shipping interests, would be disastrous. 
But wrack and ruin in 36 years is evidence of 
sheer waste of the taxpayers’ resources, 


From the Boston Traveler of March 9, 1954] 
RESTORING THE BASE 


Two questions should be considered be- 
fore the Army base at South Boston is aban- 
doned and turned over to the water rats. 

Pirst question; Is there any apparent need 
for the installation, either now or in the 
prospects of the future? There most cer- 
tainly is. 

Second question: Since we need such a 
facility, would it be more economical to re- 
store the present structure than to tear it 
down and bulld a new one? It most cér- 
tainly would. 

Senator KENNEDY has proposed that the 
cost of tearing down the Army base be ap- 
plied toward reconstruction. That makes 
good sense to us. 3 

The base has proved its military value 
through twò worid wars. In case of a third 
war, the Nation would need Boston as a 
major port of embarkation. Lack of base 
facilities would mean an expensive delay be- 
fore substitute construction could be 
provided. 

As a commercial facility in times of peace, 
the Army base has been extremely valuable 
to the port of Boston. Without it, we'd 
have even less shipping than we now retain. 

It's poor economy to let the base rot away 
to a worthless heap. Considering its poten- 
tial advantages, it's worth saving even at a 
cost of several millions, 


Item Veto 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 16, 1954 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, the 
time has again rolled around for my an- 
nual speech in support of the proposal 
to give to the President the power to 
veto individual items in appropriation 
bills. Mr. Richard L. Strout, distin- 
guished correspondent for the Christian 
Science Monitor, has referred to this 
issue in a reecnt article entitled “Item 
Veto: A Needed Tool,” Under leave 
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granted in the House, I append his arti- 
cle at the end of my remarks. His habit, 
apparently like mine, is to attack this 
subject with the first crocus, . 

I hope many others Journalists, pub- 
lic-spirited citizens and, above all, Mem- 
bers of Congress of both political 
parties—will join this crusade. This is 
an improvement which I feel positive 
will come in time. Every year that we 
delay, however, means the postpone- 
ment of one of our most effective oppor- 
tunities to cut the cost of government. 

Let my remarks in no way. be consid- 
ered in disparagement of the splendid 
work done by the Subcommittee on Civil 
Functions, House Committee on Appro- 
priations. Quite the contrary, I have 
never witnessed a more conscientious job 
than has been done this year under the 
able chairmanship of the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Davis]. But this is 
the bill which either in this or the other 
body illustrates the need for the Presi- 
dent's power of item veto. 

The governors of 39 of our 48 States 
now have this power. In many States 
they have the added authority to reduce 
any item in an appropriation bill. They 
are not confronted by the unwelcome 
dilemma—which so often confronts the 
Chief Executive—of being required to 
swallow many items of which they do 
not approve or else reject the entire 
measure. The President's choice is al- 
most always to follow the former course. 
Veto of an appropriation measure is 
almost unheard of. The result is that 
items of doubtful merit frequently slip 
through—items that would be stricken 
out, to the benefit of the general public, 
if the President had power to eliminate 
them, 

We need not resort to speculation 
about the actuality of savings arising 
from the operation of this device in the 
States. During the past 5 years, these 
have ranged from $50,000 in South 
Dakota to $56 million in California. The 
potentialities for economy in the Fed- 
eral exchequer are almost unlimited. 

This is not a partisan matter. Every 
President in the last 50 years has made 
the same complaint that he is often 
forced to sign into law bills calling for 
the expenditure of funds which he does 
not approve. The present Director of 
the Budget is on record as enthuslasti- 
cally favoring the item veto. 

It is true that the power of the purse 
lies in the Congress and should be jeal- 
ously guarded. It is equally true that at 
times appropriations are voted for ex- 
penditures that are not warranted, many 
of them for worthy purposes, but which 
could be eliminated or deferred. 

Right now we are confronted with a 
budget of astronomical proportions for 
this next fiscal year. Drastic steps must 
be taken to eliminate or defer many proj- 
ects and spending proposals if the budget 
is to be brought into balance—if taxes 
are to be reduced. 

To accomplish real economy in gov- 
ernment operation requires the full co- 
operation of both the executive and leg- 
islative branches of our Government, 
The President has voiced a sincere plea 
for strict economy. Congress should not 
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deny him any weapon he can employ to 
bring about drastic reductions in non- 
defense, nonessential spending. We 
should open up our anti-inflation, pro- 
tax-cut arsenal by prompt enactment of 
ləgislation to enable the President to 
cisapprove individual expenditures in ap- 
propriations bills. 

Opposition to this legislation may be 
volced in that it centers too great power 
in the President. Any step to enlarge 
Executive authority is certain to be 
viewed and very properly, with some 
skepticism. Generally speaking, it is the 
position of many Members, including 
my own position, that curtailment rather 
than enlargement of Executive powers 
is desirable. Particularly in the field of 
appropriations, the Congress has his- 
torically been reluctant to yield any part 
of its control of governmental opera- 
tions. 

Although as a general principle, I am 
opposed to the grant of more power to 
the Executive branch of our Govern- 
ment, I think we have reached the point 
where, on balance, the stern necessities 
of fiscal solvency should outweigh our 
concern, proper as it is, for legislative 
sovereignty. 

It is true, of course, that the President 
might strike out some pet project of an 
individual Member and that action 
would stand, unless revised by a two- 
thirds vote. But that is a chance Iam 
prepared to take. I believe that, by and 
large, the people of this country would 
prefer to run the hazard that some par- 
ticular Federal project might be cur- 
tailed if they were reassured by the pros- 
pect of achieving a substantial overall 
reduction in spending. 

I can think of no single action which 
the Congress could take which would be 
more likely to bring about long-range 
and substantial savings of the taxpayers’ 
dollars than to provide for the Executive 
item veto. 


This is our opportunity to prove that 
we mean what we say about economy 
and are not rendering lip service only. 
Admittedly, from time to time, the item 
veto will step on congressional toes. Do 
we have the courage to endure that pain 
in order to serve the larger good of the 
entire Nation? I believe we do and that 
we would be applauded for evidencing 
that fact. 

The article follows: 

Irem Vero: A Neeven Toon 
(By Richard L. Strout) 


WASHINGTON.—The conscientious congres- 
sional reporter is impelled once a year to 
write about the item veto, and this appears 
to be the right season, with the first crocus. 

If President Eisenhower had the right to 
pick out and reject certain projects in the 
great new appropriation bills now before 
Congress he could save the Nation hundreds 
of millions of dollars. But he doesn't have 
that power. He must take whatever Con- 
gress offers to him as a whole, even if some 
quite extraneous and lll-advised matter has 
been inserted In a crucial appropriation bill. 

Practically all political scientists deplore 
this situation, and there is every reason to 
believe that they will keep on deploring it 
for years to come. Congress seems in no 
mood to give the President the tool he badly 
needs. But at least the well-informed citi- 
ven can be familiar with the matter and— 
who knows—someday somehow it may come 
to a vote. 
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Every President in the past 50 years or so 
has observed sadly that he often must sign 
bills calling for expenditures which he does 
not approve because to veto the parent bill 
would deprive some essential Government 
department of the funds to operate. 

Of the 48 States, some 39 give their gov- 
ernors the item veto power, but the Chief 
Executive of the biggest Government of all 
lacks the authority. It is like a soldier who 
can drop an atom bomb if he wants to, but 
must never use a rifle. For the President, 
it is all or nothing. Yet so many things in 
life are not all good or all bad but a mix- 
ture which can be improved by a little judi- 
cious pruning. That power to prune is not 
offered to Mr. Etsenhower. 

It is hard to think of any single device that 
would do more to promote Federal economy 
than giving an item veto to President Eisen- 
hower. Then he could weed out pork barrel 
projects from essential appropriation bills. 
Among those opposing change are, of course, 
those very Congressmen who stand to win by 
voting for each other's selfish local devel- 
opments. 

Many Congressmen genuinely feel, how- 
ever, that Presidential power should be di- 
minished, not increased. Many feel that 
the item veto would give the Executive too 
much power because it lies in the basic field 
of appropriations which are at the root of 
legisiative control. The President might 
strike out pet projects of opponents and thus 
use the item veto to partisan advantage. 

Representative KENNETH B. KEATING, Re- 
publican, of New York, has once more intro- 
duced bills to permit the item veto. One 
would follow the path of a constitutional 
amendment; another would seek the same 
result by amending a basic act passed in 
1842 to provide that, for purposes of execu- 
tive veto, each separate item appropriating 
money shall be considered a bill within the 
meaning of the Constitution. Mr. KEATING 
says he doesn't know which is the right way 
to proceed, so he is employing both methods. 

As to opposing arguments, Mr. KEATING 
says he too dislikes increasing Presidential 
power. But when the Nation faces an oper- 
ating deficit year after year greater than 
the entire cost of running the Government 
20 years ago, the time has come, he thinks, 
to reappraise our attitude and give the White 
House every tool for economy available, 


Shooting at Rats Is Clearer Than Explain- 
ing the New Look 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON, CARL D. PERKINS 


OF. KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 16, 1954 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Courier-Journal, Louisville, 
Ky., of March 15, 1954: 

SHOOTING AT Rats Is CLEARER THAN EXPLAIN- 
ING THE New Loox 

Vice President Nixon may be credited with 
an understatement when he said Saturday 
night: “This hasn’t been an easy talk to pre- 
pare.” He was undertaking to answer Adlai 
Stevenson, to explain and justify the Eisen- 
hower administration, and to disavow Mc- 
Carthyism—all without irritating anybody 
outside what he called the Truman wing of 
the Democratic Party. 

Mr. Nrxow has grown in the Vice Presl- 
dency. He did his task well. As he ex- 
plained, he did not intend to make “a rip- 
roaring tirade,” and it is doubtful that his 


March 15 


N 
talk changed anybody's convictions 12 
semed intended more to record the npor“ 
and the good intentions of the Else 
administration, 

His parable about the need for poop 
straight when hunting rats was y 
enough statement on the isaue of nec 
ism. In the nature of things, that Du and 
his speech is what won the neadi ra on 
what probably left the sharpest Im 
his listeners. pow 

There was another part of his speech stead 
ever, which may be more significant. unded 
of shedding light on the often-exPo for 
New Look of United States military Ar 109 
eign policy posture, it plunged tha 
into event deeper obscurity. 

The decision, he said, was this: nile 

“Rather than let the Communists | wars. 
us to death all over the world in littl | our 
we would rely in the future primarily op 1. 
massive mobile retaliatory power h maler 
could use in our discretion against the "nat 
source of aggression in times and pla 
we chose.“ tarf 

Substantially this Is the way secre z 
State Dulles has defined the same O° tan! 
omitting the Secretary's emphasis on closet 
and massive retaliation. It comes with o 
than Mr. Dulles did to squaring “it ore 
President's press conference statememgt 0. 
“there is going to be no involvem 
America unless it is the result of the oe 
tutional process that is placed on 
to declare it.” amol, 

Taking credit for the Eisenhower a > term? 
tration for ending the Korean war (° oot 
which would have inspired Republic® ati? 
of horror had the Truman adminis pa 
done the same) Mr. Nixon sald unis 
decided we will not fight the Consgregnt 
on their terms if they engage in 886, <b?" 
again in Korea.” Unless we ra A 
means the United States would let t agp 
munists have that woeful place 
begins again, this can mean only tha seb if 
bomb China or the Soviet Union, W gsi? 
is the major source of aggression, 
and instantly just as soon as it rested o⁰ 
the constitutional process that 18 
Congress to declare it. yoti 

Applying the New Look retronctive s oos 
Korean war it seems to mean that the pont 
States would have done better © p 
Chinese war or a Soviet war in the fr 
instead of a Korean war, ne new 

Mr. Nrxow told his hearers that t pisss 
policy mugt be good because preside’ and i 
hower made the final deciston on 10. 1d 
is one of the world’s greatest military tne mi 
For that we are thankful, but whef we u 
policy ts still is a profound mystery’ pine. 
fight no little wars, and we will not ans? 
to death. We will knock the et aa 
stantly out of any aggressor whe? stanit 
decides we should, if the ag ber eas. 
still that long. This policy is d ce VY m- 
further explanation and ene” eof 
Nixon, without the additional 4 
brances of chiding Mr, Stevenson an 
McCarty, 
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Should Kül Market Orders 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 
HON. ALVIN E. OK OSI 


OF WISCONSIN A 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPR 4 
Tuesday, March 16, 195 


T, 
Mr. O'KONSET, Mr. SpeakOn w 
time has come to declare war handie 
Federal milk market orders den 95200 
in the East and South. Dairy™ 
have actually been heavily 


4954 


ken have used that subsidy to steal mar- 
Loge Wisconsin milk. 
for Fe at these figures. Class I-A price 
is abgertary in the New York milkshed 
Man wt $5.28. Yet the eastern dairy- 
danken actually get only $4.14 for the 
Price. 
month, I-A average price for the first 6 
8 Of 1954 is estimated at $4.93. 
$3.80. W average price will be only about 
bete. Th t is what the farmer actually 
Priceg me extra milk is going into lower- 
This Manufactured products. 
Fast Fans that milk production in 
t has skyrocketed. Same in the 
as is €re is often as much surplus 
When bottled for fluid use. 
form prices I milk is way above uni- 
That ce you know production is high. 
Cheese Surplus goes into ice cream, 
peto utter, and dried milk. And it 
durpjus „ Vith Midwest milk. And the 
tidiculg: has been built up because the 
during WY high class I price has made 
Secret profitable in those areas. 
Teeting Sty Benson has talked about cor- 
w- made unfairness of the present 
lot to reg eting system. He could do a 
Consin eem himself in the eyes of Wis- 
dairymen if he would clean it up. 
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Spalling 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


ly OF FLORIDA 
RE HOUSE op REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 16, 1954 


of Re, . Mr. Speaker, the House 
dann ene has great respect and 
n for our colleague, the Hon- 

EORGE Suurorp, of North Caro- 
5 through the able pen of 
e er. of the Asheville (N. C.) 
© learn that he possesses hid- 


ents 
the ady rain ke 


addition to the sound ones 
Membe to him. I am confident 
Shoeman tship will enjoy reading Mr. 
er's editorial: 
th Parkway FUNDS 
Thay, THe 


zn Contains With keen interest your edito- 
the 85 in the 6th of March 1954 issue 
e Raule Citizen, entitled “Just To 
editor Up." 1 have included a copy 
Depan Dpr nion with my testimony before 
Wi ent tions Subcommittee for the 
th Of the Interior, in connection 
Equest 5 — additional funds to re- 
1 d Gap-Beech Gap stretch 
Further , Ridge Parkway. 
teteh of Paling in the tunnel on that 
a ae = must be prevented now to 
te Tuture dates expenditure of money 


U T I sincerely trust that the 
"Rabie ahs eee funds will make them 
GEORGE A. SHurorp, 
Was 


maro, EE Member of Congress. 


Pure EPALLING 
— Salling in the tunnel on that 
ter ntat hn must be prevented,” writes 
“ar Where „ GEORGE A. SHUFORD in a let- 
Ther lling» On this page today. 
We We did a quick double-take. 
matter to our department 
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of speleology and other troglodytic affairs, 
Blue Ridge Parkway division (tunnel sec- 
tion). “Fellow must have got it mixed up 
with ‘spelling,’ but we have not heard of 
any such activity on the parkway, which is 
closed to school busses," came back a memo. 
“However, will investigate.” 

The department investigated. Mr. Web- 
ster had it, all right; “Spall. Intransitive; 
to fall to pleces by the chipping off of small 
fragments under the action of weather or 
abrasion,” 

Hon. SxHurorp is correct. We bow in em- 
barrassment and admiration (and add a 
word to our vocabulary.) Washington is 
broadening. It also must do a thing or two 
for a fellow’s scrabble game. 

Don SHOEMAKER, 
Editor, Asheville Citizen. 


Study of Panama Canal Tolls 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENN R. DAVIS \ 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 16, 1954 


Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I would like 
to include the results of a recent study 
on tolls for the Panama Canal. This 
study was conducted under the supervi- 
sion of the Panama Canal Company and 
submitted to the Congress by the Gov- 
ernor of the Canal Zone: 

Marcu 5, 1954, 
Hon. Josxyn W. MARTIN, Jr., 
Speaker of the House. 

My Dear Mr. SPEAKER: The conference re- 
port on the civil functions appropriation 
bill, 1954 (H. Rept. No. 889, 83d Cong.) con- 
tained the following directive to the Panama 
Canal Company: 

“The conferees also desire to point out 
the urgency of the completion of the current 
tolls study regarding the adequacy of tolls 
presently charged vessels using the canal. 
The conferees will expect this study to be 
completed and submitted to the Congress 
so as to be fully considered in the 2d session 
of the 83d Congress.“ 

The establishment of tolls for the use 
of the Panama Canal is governed principally 
by sections 411 to 413 of title 2, Canal Zone 
Code, as amended by the act of September 26, 
1950 (61 Stat. 1041). 

Section 411 of title 2 vests in the Com- 
pany authority to prescribe and from time 
to time change the tolls for the use of the 
Canal, subject to the provisions of section 
412 of title 2 (which prescribes bases of tolls), 
and subject to provisos that the Company 
shall give 6 months’ notice, by publication 
in the Federal Register, of proposed changes 
in rates of tolls, during which a public hear- 
ing shall be conducted, and that changes 
in rates of tolls shall be subject to, and 
shall take effect upon, the approval of the 
President of the United States, whose action 
in such matter is made final and conclusive. 

Under the statutes in question, the Com- 
pany is obligated to maintall a continuous 
observation and evaluation of tolls rates, in 
relation to estimates of cost, traffic and rev- 
enues, from the standpoint of determining 
whether, in terms of long-range trends, the 
rates existing at a given time are proper and 
should be maintained or whether some ad- 
justment is required. Proceedings to change 
the tolls are thus to be instituted by the 
Company, whenever the Company concludes 
that changes in the rates are indicated and 
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necessary, and arrives at proposed specific 
new rates of tolls. 

An inital study of the adequacy of tools 
rates under the new legislation has now been 
completed by the Company. This study re- 
veals that, largely as a result of the very high 
level of traffic using the canal in recent years 
without a corresponding increase In costs, 
the tolls rates that have been in effect since 
1938 are still sufficient to cover all operating 
costs, including interest and depreciation, 
as required by the tolls statutes. This con- 
clusion is based on the assumption that the 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget, who 
under the law must approve the valuation of 
the assets transferred to the Company from 
the agency formerly known as the Panama 
Canal, will concur generally in the valuations 
tentatively established by the Company upon 
which the interest and depreciation require- 
ments for the most part have been based. 

In recent months, chiefly as the result of 
the cessation of hostilities in Korea, there 
has been some drop in traffic transiting the 
canal. The Company's study indicates that 
a further and more substantial decline inthe 
volume of canal traffic during the next few 
years is to be expected primarily as the result 
of changing economic factors affecting world 
movements of petroleum and its products, 
iron ore, and coal. It is possible that by 
sometime during the fiscal year 1955 canal 
traffic will have declined to a point where 
revenues at existing rates will no longer be 
adequate to cover all charges. Should this 
condition materialize and should it appear 
reasonably certain that it will continue for 
an appreciable length of time, the Company 
will promptly take the steps available to it 
to increase the rates of tolls. 

In computing the tolls requirements for 
purposes of this study the Company has 
made what it believes to be an adequate 
allowance for depreciation giving due con- 
sideration to the factors of obsolescence and 
potential inadequacy of the capital assets 
includable in the tolls base. Estimates of 
the service lives used for the principal 
classes of plant and equipment have been 
approved by independent engineering con- 
sultants. A depreciation rate of 1 percent 
per annum from date of service has been 
used for the investment in the channel, 
harbors, lock structures, dams, breakwaters 
and similar long-lived facilities. Including 
this accrual the annual depreciation re- 
quirements of the Company are presently 
approximately $9 million. 

The tentative valuations used in the study 
result in a net interest-bearing investment 
of the Government in the Canal enterprise, 
as defined by law, of $274 million. At the 
rate of 2.342 percent currently established 
for repayment of interest costs as required 
by the Company's charter annual interest 
payments to the Treasury will amount to 
$6.4 million. It is expected that this amount 
will increase somewhat in the future 
as the result of the generally rising trend of 
long term interest Sates. 

No depreciation or return on the capital 
value of interest during the 1904-14 con- 
struction period has been included in the 
study because the legislative history of the 
present tolls statutes clearly indicates the 
intent of the Congress to exclude this item 
entirely from the tolls base. Likewise no 
provision has been made for amortization of 
lands and treaty rights because of lack of 
statutory authority, although these assets 
have been included in the investment for 
interest purposes. 

Using the tentative plant valuations de- 
veloped by the Company and recomputing 
the operating costs and expenses accord- 
ingly, the aggregate net income of the Com- 
pany from ail sources for the 4-year period 
from the reorganization to June 30, 1955, 
under present tolls rates is estimated to be 
approximately $9 million after providing for 
all charges currently authorized and re- 
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quired by law. As previously indicated 
however, it appears that a possible decline in 
volume of Canal traffic coupled with rising 
interest and wage rates may necessitate an 
incrense in the tolls rates in the near future. 
Current indications are that such an in- 
crease may be necessary by July 1, 1955, in 
which case public announcement of the new 
rates would be made 6 months earlier or 
January 1, 1955, as required by law. 
There is attached as background material 
a short historical summary of Panama Canal 
tolls rates and a copy of the present tolls 
statutes. 
Sincerely yours, 
J. S. SEYBOLD, 
President, 


— 


SHORT HISTORY or Panama CANAL TOLLs RATES 


The Panama Canal was opened to com- 
merce on August 15, 1914. 

Proclamation No. 1225, issued by the Presi- 
dent of the United States on November 
13, 1912, prescribing the following rates of 
toll to be paid by vessels using the Panama 
Canal; 

“(a) On merchant vessels carrying pas- 
eengers or cargo $1.20 per net vessel ton— 
each 100 cubic feet—of actual earning 
capacity. y 

“(b) On vessels in ballast without pas- 
sengers or cargo, 40 percent less than the 
rate of tolls for vessels with passengers or 


“(c) Upon naval vessels, other than trans- 
ports, colliers, hospital ships, and supply 
ships, 50 cents per displacement ton. 

“(d) Upon Army and Navy transports, 
colliers, hospital ships, and supply ships 
$1.20 per net ton, the vessels to be measured 
by the same rules as are employed in deter- 
mining the net tonnage of merchant vessels.” 

The toll rates prescribed by Proclamation 
No. 1225, were established pursuant to sec- 
tion 5 of the Panama Canal Act of August 
24, 1912, which authorized tolls to be based 
upon gross or net registered tonnage, dis- 
placement tonnage, or otherwise, but pro- 
vided that if the tolls were not based upon 
net registered tonnage they should not ex- 
ceed the equivalent of $1.25 per net registered 
ton nor be less than the equivalent of 80.75 
per net registered ton. This section was 


subsequently carried into the Canal Zone 


Code as section 412 of title 2. s 

In order to determine the amuont of tolls 
payable under this legislation It was neces- 
sary to consider the net tonnage of the vessel 
under the United States ruies as well as 
under the Panama Canal rules of measure- 
ment, creating what came to be known as 
the dual system of measurement. This per- 
mitted vessela by taking full advantage of 
the rules governing the computation of regis- 
tered tonnage to reduce the basis for their 
tolis assessment with the result that the 
Government was deprived of revenue which 
it would have otherwise received under the 
Panama Canal rules. 

To meet this situation the President, act- 
ing under authority of the Congress, ap- 
pointed a Special Committee on Panama 
Canal Tolls and Vessel Measurement Rules 
to make an independent study of the whole 
problem and recommend modifications of the 
rules of measurement and rates to be 
charged in order to provide a practical, just. 
and equitable system of measuring vessels 
and levying tolls. 

The special committee, after an exhaus- 
tive study, submitted its report to the Presi- 
dent, who transmitted it to Congress Feb- 
ruary 26, 1937, with a message approving 
the recommendations of the committee for 
the enactment of necessary remedial legis- 
lation, which would abolish the unsatisfac- 
tory dual system of measurement and estab- 
lish a single system based on Panama Canal 
rules of measurement to which the limits 
fixed by Congress would be applied. 
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The recommendations of the special com- 
mittee were adopted by the Congress in the 
act of August 24, 1937 (50 Stat. 750). pro- 
viding that tolls should be based on the 
tonnage determined in accordance with 
rules of measurement prescribed by the 
President within maximum and minimum 
limitations, $1 and $0.75 per net vessel ton, 
respectively. 

Pursuant to authority contained in the 
law, the President issued proclamation No. 
2247 of August 25, 1937, establishing the fol- 


lowing rates of toll for vessels using the 


Panama Canal: 

“(a) On merchant vessels, yachts, Army 
and Navy transports, colliers, hospital ships, 
and supply ships, when carrying passengers 
or cargo, 90 cents per net vessel ton of 100 
cubic feet each of actual earning capacity. 

“(b) On vessels in ballast without pas- 
sengers or cargo, 72 cents per net-vessel-ton. 

“(c) On other floating craft, including 
warships, other than transports, colliers, 
hospital ships, and supply ships, 50 cents 
per ton of displacement.” 

New rules for measurement of vessels using 
the canal were prescribed by proclamation 
No, 2248, also issued on August 25, 1937, and 
effective March 1, 1938. 

In 1948, on the recommendation of the 
Governor of the Panama Canal, the Presi- 
dent Issued proclamation No. 2775 of March 
26, 1948, Increasing tolls to the maximum 
statutory limit of $1 per ton, effective Oc- 
tober 1, 1948. At congressional request the 
effective date of this proclamation was suc- 
cessively postponed by proclamations Nos. 
2808, 2831, 2852, and 2875, to April 1, 1949, 
September 1, 1949; April 1, 1950; and April 1, 
1951, respectively. In response to a request 
contained in House Report No. 1304, gist 
Congress, the President on January 31, 1950, 
transmitted to the Congress a report and 
recommendations of the Bureau of the 
Budget with respect to the organization and 
operations of the Panama Canal and Panama 
Railroad Company (H. Doc. 460, Bist Cong.). 
That report recommended, among other 
things, adoption of a new basis for levying 
tolls, 

The act of September 26, 1950 (61 Stat. 
1041), reorganized the canal enterprise along 
the lines recommended by the Bureau of the 
Budget, and amended section 412 of title 2 
of the Canal Zone Code prescribing the bases 
of tolls. The section, as amended, ts set 
out in full in attachment B. Concurrently, 
with his approval of the act of September 26, 
1950, the President issued proclamation 2903 
of September 26, 1950, revoking proclama- 
tion No, 2775 of March 26, 1948. The new 
tolls legislation became effective July 1, 1951. 


— 


THE STATUTES GOVERNING TOLLS ror Use or 
CANAL 


The tolls statutes, the text of which Is here 
set forth with amendments and citations 
Inserted, comprise chapter 23 of title 2, Canal 
Zone Code, and consist of sections 411 to 413 
of title 2, Canal Zone Code, as amended. 
Sections 411 and 412 appear as amended by 
sections 11 and 12, respectively, of the act 
of September 20, 1950 (ch. 1049, 64 Stat. 
1042). 

CHAPTER 23. TOLLS FOR USE OF CANAL 


411. Authority to prescribe measurement 
rules and tolls; The Panama Canal Company 
is authorized to prescribe and from time to 
time change (1) the rules for the measure- 
ment of vessels for the Panama Canal, and 
(2) subject to the provisions of the section 
next following, the tolls that shall be levied 
for the use of the Panama Canal: Provided, 
however, That the rules of measurement, and 
the rates of tolls, prevailing on the effective 
date of this amended section shall continue 
in effect until changed as provided in this 
sectlon: Provided further, That the said cor- 
poration shall give 6 months’ notice, by pub- 
lication in the Federal Register, of any and 
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all proposed changes In basic rules of — 
urement and of any and all proposed chê ub- 
in rates of tolls, during which period a PY 4 
lic hearing shall be conducted: And pro — 
further, That changes in bnsic rules of spall 
urement and changes in rates of tolls the 
be subject to, and shall take effect upo ted 
approval of the President. of the U Spal 
States, whose action in such matter 
be final and conclusive. 563: 

(Aug. 24, 1912, ch. 390, sec. 5, 37 Stat. 393. 
June 15, 1914, ch. 106, secs. 1, 2, 38 Stat ep. 
June 19, 1934, ch. 667, 48 Stat. 1122: ) 
26, 1950, ch, 1049, sec. 11, 64 Stat. ro chert 

412. Bases of tolls; (a) Tolis on m 1 
vessels, Army and Navy transports, coll’ 
tankers, hospital ships, supply ships. j of 
yachts shall be based on net vessel-ton iy 
100 cubic feet each of actual earning er got 
determined in accordance with the rul ae 
the measurement of vessels for the E ait 
Canal, and tolls on other floating craft rate 
be based on displacement tonnage. The en- 
of tolls on vessels in ballast without pase of 
gers or cargo may be less than the T% 
tolls for vessels with passengers or C or 

(b) Tolls shall be prescribed at 4 1 pres. 
rates calculated to cover, as nearly as pera!” 
ticable, all costs of maintaining and o 
ing the Panama Conal, together ereto 
facilities and appurtenances related the an 
including interest and depreciation, opera 
appropriate share of the net costs of one 
tion of the agency known as the Canal auc? 
Government. In the determination of shall 
appropriate share, substantial weight gros 
be given to the ratio of the estimate? gatal 
revenues from tolls to the estimated excl 
gross revenues of the said corporation and 
sive of the cost of commodities resold. ge- 
exclusive of revenues arising from pro” 
tions within the said corporation OF ero” 
transactions with the Canal Zone do 
ment, gtate® 
(c) Vessels operated by the United ieh 
including warships, naval tenders, corner 
tankers, transports, hospital ships, on 
vessels owned or chartered by the 
States for transporting troops or Sof ê 
may in the discretion of the President °° jø 
United States be required to pay are Dt 
the event, however, that such vessels S 
required to pay tolls, the tolls there?” unt 
nevertheless be computed and the we 
thereof shall be treated as revenues pose of 
Panama Canal Company for the purpai be 
prescribing the rates of tolls, and § A ald 
offset against the obligations of ar (e) 
corporation under paragraphs (e) Peð 
of section 246 of this title, as amen pro 

(d) The levy of tolls is subject to treat! 
visions of section 1 of article II of — and 
between the United States of Amerie’ 1% 
Great Britain concluded on Nose nne con/ 
1901, of articles XVIII and XIX of 705 of 
vention between the United State con- 
America and the Republic of Panama cle 
cluded on November 18, 1903, and of Sates 
I of the treaty between the United nb 
of America and the Republic of © 
proclaimed on March 30, 1922. t pure 

(e) Capital investment for interes ips 
poses shall not include any Interest“ 
construction. tat. 562 

(Aug. 24, 1912, ch. 390, sec. 5, 37 Stat. 884 
June 15, 1914, ch. 106, secs. 1, 2, 38 S aug. a 
June 19, 1934, ch. 667, 48 Stat. 1132) (49, cl. 
1937, ch. 752, 50 Stat. 750; Sept. 26, 

1049, sec, 12, 64 Stat, 1042.) of 1914 

413. Restrictions on construction ai see 
act amending the two next preced gne 1 
tions: The passage of tho act of sing geo 
1914, amending the two next Prad: 
tions, shall not be construed or held: 

a. As a waiver or relinquishmen? der spe 
right the United States may have U 
treaty with Great Britain, ratified bud 
21, 1902, or the treaty with the Kehr other, 
Panama ratified February 26, 1904. easels 
wise, to discriminate in favor of are 
exempting the vessels of the Uni 
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* 
di its citizens from the payment of tolls for 

b ge through the canal; or 
te, AS in anyway waiving, impairing or af- 
thing any right of the United States under 
the treaties, or otherwise, with respect to 
tio sovereignty over or the ownership, con- 
lang management of the canal and the 
— of the conditions or charges of 

through the same. 
qyJune 15, 1914, ch. 106, sec. 2, 38 Stat. 388; 
© 19, 1934, ch. 667, 48 Stat. 1122.) 


Now Is the Time To Admit Both Hawaii 
and Alaska 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CARL D. PERKINS 


OF KENTUCKY 
N THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 16, 1954 
Mr. 


lea PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, under 
de to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
tr. I include he following editorial 
Km the Courier-Journal, Louisville, 
+ of March 14, 1954: 
OW Is mize Time To Apar BOTH HAWAI AND 
ALASKA 
meiate Democrats scored a neat parlia- 
hood o7 victory when they combined state- 
buy. for Hawaii and Alaska into a single 
Wa Three Republicans and Independent 
Pou Morse helped them defeat the rankly 
Ing cal effort of the GOP leadership 
teaa the White House—to assure im- 
Rated © statehood for Republican-domi- 
This re alone. 
Rep Was a proper pay-off for a misguided 
toes Dlican maneuver announced even be- 
Office the Eisenhower administration took 
bern.” Both parties in 1952 and for years 
Re had pledged statehood to the two 
es. But after the election GOP 
onp S happily promised early statehood 
tox for Hawaii. Asked about the prospect 
Leagormocratic-dominated Alaska, Majority 
Kxowrann snapped back “not even 
day Small wonder that on Thurs- 
1 when he made a last-minute promise of 
typ” favorable action on Alaska in return for 
Chan, Of the Hawall-only bill. KNOWLAND 
did Wed not a single Democratic vote. Nor 
hen resident Eisenhower's supporting com- 
the p at the White House press conference; 
Llendeeldent. after all, had been completely 
State on statehood for Alaska in his 1954 
tbou Of the Union message, eloquent only 
a Hawaii, 
Vera, much for the partisan political maneu- 
Res, The big question now is whether Con- 
Mate Will pass the package bill conferring 
aa it Ood on both territories simultaneously, 
Ferit Ought to do. In the past a mixed ma- 
¥ of Southern Democrats and Republi- 
killed every separate statehood bill, 
Sut pls could happen again.. Alaska lost 
When Only one vote in early 1952, after all, 
thee Democrats controlled Congress. 
Wy s One-package bill now being debated 
tueg Ke it easier, as Senator KNOWLAND 
bn for foes of statehood for one territory 
up with those primarily ea to 
¥ it to the other. p es 
Nation nately tor the best interests of the 
Alaska and for the cause of justice to both 
t and Hawaii, there is at least a chance 
lintea Package bill will be passed. De- 
tvo f in their transparent attempt to add 
kent aian Republican senators to their 
ip one- man majority, the G. O. P. lead- 
the baj ould be philosophically resigned to 
Demag ancing probability of two Alaskan 
blemen tie senators, and ready at last to im- 
t party pledges to both territories. 
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This could deprive the more obdurate 
Southern Democratic oppositionists, like Sen- 
ator SmatTuers of Florida, who opposes the 
admission of either Hawaii or Alaska, of any 
chance to rebuild their oldtime coalition 
majority. And more of the Southern Demo- 
crats are now ready to live up to their party's 
pledges, too. Some minds have been changed 
for the better since 1952. Florida's other 
Senator, SPESSARD HOLLAND, has come out for 
the admission of both territories. And Ken- 
tucky's Senator CLEMENTS, who joined Sena- 
tor Underwood in 1952 in voting against 
Alaskan statehood, announced after a visit 
to the Territory last fall that he had reserved 
his position. 

Both Hawaii and Alaska are qualified for 
statehood and deserve it as a matter of demo- 
craticright. Their admission to the Union in 
1954 would be added and timely proof of 
American faith in democracy and in the 
principles of self-government. It is high 
time that the members of both our great 
political parties united to furnish that proof, 


John Fox’s South Boston Address on Com- 
munism’s Threat to World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 11, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following address of John Fox, pub- 
lisher of the Boston Post, Boston, Mass., 
warning of Red menace at South Bos- 
ton Evacuation Day historical exercises 
at South Boston High School: 

Text or JohN Fox's SOUTH BOSTON ADDRESS 
on CoMMUNISM’s THREAT TO WORLD 

I'm going to talk about the thing called 
communism, and in particular, one aspect 
of communism. The particular aspect is the 
method by which Communists get into wars. 

It seems to me that the methods by which 
Communists, or the Kremlin—I use the 
words interchangeably since they mean the 
same thing—get into wars are of particular 
importance right now, because of the pos- 
sibility that the kind of war that every- 
one recognizes as a hot war may break out. 
It is not a matter of opinion, but of fact, 
that people not only here in Boston but in 
all New England, are aware of the possibility 
that war may break out between us and So- 
viet Russia in the very near future. 

A recent informal poll shows that. For the 
7 days that ended on Thursday of last week, 
the Boston Post, of which I am publisher. 
printed each day in a little box only 113 
inches high, 2 questions: 

The first was: 

Do you believe that the Kremlin intends 
to conquer of the United States by military 
attack?” 

The second was: 

“If your answer is Tes, when?" That 18. 
when did people think the attack would 
come? 

About 1,000 people from all parts of New 
England and from 18 other States as weil, 
took the trouble to send in answers to these 
questions. Many wrote letters, some of them 
lengthy. 

It is astonishing and completely gratify- 
ing, that so many of our people recognize 
the reality of the danger of attack by Rus- 
Sia. It is the surprising fact that about 875 
people cut of 1,000 said that they believed 
Russia would attack us. Most believed that 
the attack would come as soon as the Rus- 
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sians were ready, and sure that they could 
win. 


Many people wrote letters to say that it 
would not be necessary for Russia to attack 
us because, In their opinion, our homegrown 
traitors, would deliver this country to the 
Kremlin without the necessity of an attack. 

All in all, the fact is that almost 9 out of 
10 people from every section of New England, 
and for 18 other States, making 24 out of 
the 48 States, believe that the Kremlin in- 
tends to attack us. Because people so ob- 
viously not only recognize this possibility, 
but believe that it will happen, the method 
whereby the war might start becomes of ex- 
traordinary interest. 

What is this thing called communism? 
Is it simply a form of government which is 
different from the one which we have here 
in the United States, or the ones which exist 
in Italy, France, Canada, and England which 
go by name “democracy”? It is different 
all right, but not in the way you might think. 

Does the difference lie in the way public 
Officials are elected, or in the way wealth, or 
property, or money are distributed? Is it 
different because the Communist state selects 
the industries or professions in which people 
in Russia may work? 


THE ESSENCE OF COMMUNISM 


All those differences do exist all right, but 
they are not basic. 

Then what is the real, the basic difference? 
It is this. The essence of communism— 
and mark this well—is a denial of the ex- 
istence of God. It Is a denial of the immor- 
tality of man, It is denial that man has a 
soul, or is anything but a body. When the 
body dies, there is nothing more. 

That's the basic theory of communism. 

People are not much interested in theories. 
They are, however, very much interested in 
realities—things that directly affect their 
everyday living. So how does the theory of 
communism affect us? 

A cynical philosopher once said that if 
there were no God, it would be necessary to 
invent Him. He was simply recognizing 
that men, from the beginning of history, 
haye realized that they were not sufficient 
unto themselves, and that they have needed 
someone or some power outside themselves, 
and bigger than themselves, upon whom to 
rely. This need is basic in, and has been 
common to all men. 

CREATED A SUBSTITUTE 


The formulators of Communist theory and 
doctrine recognized this. Since it is the 
essence of communism, however, that there 
is no God, they had to create a substitute 
in order to satisfy the need of men for a 
supreme being, so they made the state—the 
Communist state—the supreme being. 

Once you have made the state the supreme 
authority, the substitute for God, then it 
necessarily follows that any offense com- 
mitted directly against the state is the su- 
preme offense, the unpardonable sin. And 
it Is the fact that the challenge or denial of 
the authority of the state in Communist- 
controlled countries is the greatest sin that 
a man can commit, greater even than kid- 
naping, or murder. There are certain other 
results that necessarily follow. 

The state, having been made the supreme 
authority, in place of God, within Soviet 
countries trials are not necessary, since the 
accusation by the state is the same thing as 
a finding of guilt. It could not be other- 
wise, since the state, being infallible, could 
not make a mistake in the accusation. So, 
to be accused is to be guilty. 

To be sure, they sometimes go through 
the mockery of trials, but the purpose of 
these trials is primarily to impress other 
people who are yictims of the Communist 
system, with the utter hopelessness of op- 
posing or criticizing the state. That is, of 
course, a part of the conditioning of minds, 
Mind conditioning is necessary to the maine 
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tenance of the power of the rules of the 
Communist state. 

Where there is no belief in life after death, 
or of punishment or retribution except that 
which may be imposed by the state, the su- 
preme authority, in whose very interest they 
are acting, the officials of the state have no 
ret pect for men, women, or children, either. 
Where there is no respect, there is no re- 
straint. The result of lack of restraint and 
lack of respect for mankind, or for any su- 
preme authority but the state, has had hor- 
rible results. 

Not only men and women, but even chil- 
dren have lived like animais, filthy, degraded, 
forever starving and forever afflicted with the 
most loathsome diseases. Many, especially 
the children, have been innocent of any 
wrongdoing, even by Communist standards, 
but they have no right to appeal, no under- 
standing of the reason for their condition, 
and no hope. 

For the people in the countries behind the 
Iron Curtain there is no possibility of change 
from within. There is no hope of rescue ex- 
cept by forces outside the Iron Curtain coun- 
tries. Living under slave state conditions is 
bad enough for those who have always 
known them, or the very bad conditions 
which existed in Russia even before the days 
of communism. But to people like the 
Czechs, the Poles, Lithuanians, and all the 
rest who have known freedom, life is today 

or them a living horror. 


HATED MASTERS 


One inevitable result of the Communist 
system is that people living under it hate 
their Communist masters with a great 
hatred. This is true, even of the Russian 
people themselves. The people of every na- 
tion would turn on those masters if they 
could, but they can't. 

Under the conditions which exist in the 
world today, a handful of men who alone 
possess control of a country’s communica- 
tions systems, transportation systems, and 
who alone have all the weapons, can keep 
under permanent enslavement all the rest 
of the people in the country. The record 
proves that. To us Americans, stories such 
as that of the policeman's bullet, which was 
told to me by Viadimir Petrov, are almost 
beyond belief. 

Mr. Petrov, who is now teaching at Yale, 
was born in Moscow, and spent many years 
in a Russian slave camp, but he escaped to 
the West. 

One day a policeman in Moscow had oc- 
casion to come home during the day, and 
while there had his noon meal with his 
family. His 7-year-old son found his father's 
revolver which he had placed on a table and 
removed the bullets from it, subsequently 
replacing them, all except one. 


IMPRISONMENT FEARED 


That night, the father came home full of 
worry and fear, The reason was the missing 
bullet, for which he had been unable to ac- 
count that afternoon, when according to 
regulations, he had turned in his equipment. 
He told his wife that he would certainly lose 
his job, and would probably be arrested and 
imprisoned as well. 

He was overjoyed when his son produced 
the bullet, rushed to the police station and, 
his luck holding, was able to return it before 
the loss had been reported. 

When the misplacement of a single bullet 
can result in such a serious penalty, is it any 
wonder that the people in a Communist state 
are utterly ‘helpless to resist? They cannot 
communicate except over a police-controlled 
system, they have no airplanes or automo- 
biles, which only Communist officials and 
those favored of the party have, and the rail- 
roads and ships are all police controlled. And 
there are few roads. 

If we went to war with Russia, and had 
any chance at all to win, the people in every 
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country behind the Iron Curtain, including 
the Russians, would rise up against their 
Communist masters and would literally tear 
them limb from limb. The Communist lead- 
ers know that. They know that the Russian 
people in 1941 greeted the advancing Ger- 
mans as deliverers and met them with gifts 
of food and flowers. They needed no more 
evidence than that. 

As a matter, therefore, of self-preservation, 
the Communist system must destroy the sys- 
tem of freedom. That means us, the only 
nation on earth still able to resist the power 
of the thing that is communism. Since the 
people in the Iron Curtain countries would 
rise up and overthrow the Communist gov- 
ernment, if they went to war with us under 
circumstances that gave us a chance of win- 
ning, the only course left for the Communist 
leaders is that of initial overwhelming attack. 
If that attack should be successful, and 
should break our power to resist, we would 
go down, and the Communists would have 
the world. 

Until now the Kremlin has not had to fight 
for much of what they have gained. They 
have started only one war—that against the 
Finns, and were badly beaten until the over- 
whelming strength of Russia finally won out 
over their little victim. 

They did not start the war with Germany. 
Hitler started that, and once again the Rus- 
sians looked poor in comparison with the 
Germans. They did not begin to win until 
the mighty and overwhelming force of 
American food, equipment, arms, and ammu- 
nition turned the tide, for all of which we 
received, instead of thanks, abuse. 

In Korea, they did start the fighting but 
only after they had been told by our Govern- 
ment that we would keep out and not fight. 
It is probable that had they known that they 
would have to fight they never would have 
gotten into the war. 

They got Czechoslovakia, Poland, Lithu- 
ania, Estonia, parts of Austria and Germany, 
and China without fighting. 

They now have Guatemala, which con- 
trols the Panama Canal. They got this 
without fighting, too. One third of the 
voters of France and Italy vote Communist. 
Why should they start wars while they can 
continue to get what they want without 
fighting? 

PLAN MASSIVE ATTACK 

As one nation after another falls to the 
Kremlin, its enslaved people are forced to 
contribute to the Communist war machine. 
Its strength, brains, food, machinery, and 
its industrial output all go to enlarge and 
strengthen the forces of communism, which 
are building up for the big, final attack— 
on us. 

When It is clear that they have gotten 
everything that can be gained without fight- 
ing, then will come the great attack. Their 
aim will be to destroy our power to fight in 
one massive attack that may not require 
more than 2 or 3 days, an attack which will 
destroy our cities, seaports, and alrports. 

This seems to me the logical and, there- 
fore, the probable chain of events. What can 
we do? Only one thing. Face the situation 
squarely, and do the only thing possible to 
do in a democracy. We are having national 
elections this year in which the control both 
of the United States Senate and House of 
Representatives will be decided. Our people 
can and should ask each and every candidate 
for either the National House of Representa- 
tives or the United States Senate, this ques- 
tion, and demand a specific, clear, and defi- 
nite answer: 

“What is your position and how will you 
vote on the matter of a showdown with 
Soviet Russia?” 

Not only your lives and theirs, but the 
very souls of your children, and your chil- 
dren’s children may depend on the result. 
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Profit Is Not a Naughty Word 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRY M. GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA TES 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STA 
Tuesday, March 16, 1954 p: 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. Presiden 4 
ask unanimous consent to have pri” nat 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an nty 
address entitled “Profit Is Not a Navies 
Word,” which was delivered to the Cs 
Executives Club of Washington, D. a 
on March 15, 1954, by Harold B. W. 
professor of business administration sity 
retailing, of the American Univer 
Washington, D. C. ares 

There being no objection, the ad 5. 
was ordered to be printed in the RECO 
as follows: 

Prorir Is Nor a Navcury Won 
(By Harold B. Wess) 

Profit is not a “naughty” word; capitalise 
is not “filthy”; Wall Street is not pre ine 
tory”; bigness in business is not "evil ‘pall 
New Deal was not really new“; the „ 
Deal was certainly not “fair”; and, finally: 


mistake is not “treason.” 

These ideas have crept into our enink ing 
over a period of time and have been acceP”y¢ 
by a large cross-section of our people. the 
is my purpose today to try to debunk e 
cliches and hal truths which have inking 
part of the general fabric of our aus- 
and which, many more people than Ta es. 
pect, have accepted without any criti 
amination, aict®* 

Ideas are powerful weapons which CF ef- 
tors have learned to use with stunn on * 
fect. While we have been carrying | we 
battle of dollars at home and abroad: lot 
have been losing the battle of idens. our 
of people like you and me, busy making | to 
economy work, have left the job of id and 
the theoreticians, misguided idealists pt. 
subversionists both of the left and the man” 
We are certainly losing the battle for 


of 
In many otherwise intelligent circles 
good Americans, the above misconceP we 
are tacitly accepted. How often ha about 
heard and seen in writing, criticism 
large profits as if profit in itself were ©) ont 
thing to be ashamed of, It may be or" daii 
for the politician to take a crack 4d large 
Street and the big corporations, but if 70 A 
segment of our people, especially 
continue to hold these ideas, we shall weakty 
their faith in the free-enterprise Syst yout 
our economy. It is not enough to ice of 
“freedom and liberty" over the * e 
America, if we do not explain to oUF Hin- 
that freedom and liberty are impossible res- 
out the freedom of the market PIO pree- 
dom of labor to move from job to ee 
dom of people to own property and ital to 
it on to their children, freedom of CaP 5 un- 
invest and produce, and educate them 
derstanding how our economy works. e 

What, for instance, are the young ig of 
taught in colleges about the mes? c 
profits? I am not questioning the 1 
freedom, in which I firmly believe, P: 
judging the economic soundness of 
book; rather, my concern is with the 
made on young, undiscriminating- m 
sionable minds of students. Alloy 
quote from a college textbook on ecu oese® 
which is currently being used in 21 

“We see also that profits, It 
come, are not earned by anyone. k chance 
possible to earn profits. Profits rH are Pe 
return and result from factors whl 
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ined the control of the individual business 
or firm 


much us economists, after describing profits 
as we have, conclude that one of the 
Ability Causes of profits is the individual 
a 10 efficiency of the enterpriser. Such 
Rot roa 2 is not only false but also does 
Pre from the description of profits. 
timp ts are unnecessary, unearned, and 
t 8 and tend to be received by the 
ordinat Of production to be paid, which is 
Typi ily the business enterpriser.“ 
read ij.) questions at the end of a chapter 
in relat this: “Discuss predatory activities 
better don to profits.” It would be much 
ta reat keep profits from occurring than 
4 — when they appear. Discuss.” 
lower “ental enterprises can sell goods at 
because oes than competitive enterprises. 
en it is not. necessary that the former 
agree. Make profits. Show whether you 


in tat this particular textbook is not unique 
another: lung of profits, let me quote from 
eren There are more confusion and 
d Wes ot usage in connection with the 
in the Profits! than with any other word 
mists Economist's vocabulary. Some econ- 
or Flake nk of it as a payment for the taking 
the Wor} some think of it as a payment for 
it as K of superintendence, some think of 
after an Unclassified residue which remains 
n the other agents of production have 
it to 5 what is due them, some confine 
some turns based on monopoly power and 
exlat ud argue that it either does not 
In ch a or at most, is purely temporary 
r. 0 
ple ai aniy wonder then that our young peo- 
Tree en fused about the workings of our 
demone Prise system? Recent studies have 
Valling ated beyond a doubt that the pre- 
Beners oe ditioned attitudes of our younger 
thigh are imbued with doubts, fears 
Sur p trust about the whole structure of 
on of economy. 
lita in Dao has spent most of his adult 
Years has thess and who only in the last few 
Breat 8 had an opportunity to study a 
What 1 under of textbooks, the shock of 
opener find is great indeed. As an eye- 
es antidote to the complacency of 
Ommen, 8 people, I would urgently rec- 


and 
business Perhaps then will 
ing dur aoe recognize a rich field for sell- 
duoteq dee enterprise system as it is con- 
This Outside the textbook. 
the & good place to call attention to 
essor nagement and Morale by Pro- 
Of Bug, oethlisberger, of the Graduate School 
bock. Sires Harvard University (a very good 
ing cas Bones Way), which has a direct bear- 
rotes r, ^t we are discussing. 
“It = 
Breas = Curious fact that there are certain 
©ndeayor where those who teach do 
and those who practice do not 
general, skillful practitioners of 
do not teach economics or business 
= Universities. Likewise, in general, 
Š = teach economics in our universi- 
Rover, >t Practice business. Teachers of 
Sf the ee do not often practice the skills 
Statesmen itician or statesman; politicians or 
ls not en Seldom teach government. This 
Neering in the fields of medicine or engi- 
Who re, more often than not, the 
they are teach are also practicing the skills 
What teaching.” 
truth 1 n is the truth about profit? The 
> hat ir the word profit“ and the 
have to S profit did not exist, we would 
itive ent it in order to make the com- 
the spar ree-enterprise system work. It is 
The ince in the sparkplug of our economy. 
busines, dive of profit makes it certain that 
Pubic Bye Produce only the things the 
things tine because if they produce the 
Public-does not want, they will 
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not sell, When a thing does not sell there 
can be no profit. Not only does the profit 
incentive result in the production of the kind 
of things the public wants, but it also forces 
production at the price the public is willing 
to pay, because if the price is too high there 
will not be enough sales and without enough 
sales there are not enough profits. By the 
same token. industry in its urge to maximize 
its profits must constantly find ways and 
means of reducing costs. This pressure acts 
as an incentive for the development of new 
processes and new machines in order to 
eliminate waste motion. This kind of incen- 
tive does not exist in a dictatorial, non- 
profit system. 

Another characteristic of our profit sys- 
tem ts that expansion is a continuing politi- 
cal and social necessity in a free and capital- 
ist economy, Such expansion depends on 
technological improvement and adequate 
incentives to investment and enterprise. 
These incentives stem from the profit system. 
A profitable business can get additional 
capital for its expansion while a nonprofit- 
able business cannot. That is why the open 
market place for capital securities in Wall 
Street is not predatory but an absolute es- 
sential part of our total structure. Finally, 
profit ls a useful tool to measure able and 
eficient management. It is not true, as text- 
book economics teaches us, that a profit is 
an accidental residuum. All we need to do 
is to study the earning statements of firms 
in the same industry in periods of prosperity 
and in periods of recession and we shall find 
that the firms with able, farseeing, well- 
trained management, make a much better 
showing under the same conditions than 
their less able competitors. 

Not unlike the golf score, profit Is a meas- 
ure which acts as a means of sorting out the 
men from the boys in the management of our 
enterprises. That is one of the great trage- 
dies in government. There it is so difficult 
to develop a yardstick like profit, to meas- 
ure the performance of able administrators 
and to give them the recognition they de- 
serve. 

What about the other false ideas that have 
taken root in recent years? A good many 
people have developed almost a worshipful 
attitude for the New Deal and the Fair Deal. 
Somehow the words “new” and “fair” have 
an appealing ring to them. The need for 
resolving our social and economic problems 
during a depression would have, in the course 
of events, produced the kind of a program 
that would resolve whatever dislocations had 
developed. In evaluating the New Deal and 
the Fair Deal we must take a position which 
is vital to the ethical and spiritual atmos- 
sphere of our society. That position is 
summed up by the belief that no matter how 
noble the ends they never justify ignobie 
means to achieve them. Such an evalua- 
tion is remarkably well stated by Robert E. 
Fitch, dean and professor of Christian ethics, 
Pacific School of Religion: 

“In the case of labor, the New Deal was 
a heroic champion of the forgotten man; 
the Fair Deal was a program to establish 
labor in privileges and powers it already had. 
In the case of the farmer, the New Deal was 
an effort to abolish debt and tenantry, and 
to restore the dignity of private ownership; 
the Fair Deal was an effort to eliminate the 
hazards of the market and to guarantee 
prosperity to those who were already the 
most pampered sector of our economic order. 
The New Deal was humanitarian, idealistic, 
and reforming. The Fair Deal soon became 
predatory, materialistic, and conservative. 
In brief, the difference is not merely socio- 
logical; it is profoundly ethical.” 

The lesson to be learned is that the hope 
for the continued expansion of the well being 
of our way of life does not lie in Federal 
fixation, but that our strength lies in the 
fact that we have millions of planners, mil- 
lions of creators of new ideas, and millions 
of initiators. They do not center in any one 
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area but they stem from the home, pro- 
feasional associations, business corporations, 
labor unions, churches and all the multi- 
tudinous forms of human organizations, 
When any one of these seeks to dominate, 
we shall lose the character and vigor of our 
society and become slaves of a dictatorship 
and its henchmen. 

As to the current climate that It is treason 
to make a mistake, this is a challenging 
threat to our way of lite. The only one who 
does not make mistakes is a person who does 
nothing. In a dictatorship, the individual 
is afraid to make mistakes so he tries noth- 
ing new and all of his.errors are errors of 
omission and not errors of commission. In 
a dictatorship people are afraid to tell the 
dictator that he makes mistakes and since 
he is human, he does make them, and ulti- 
mately ruins-himself and his people. We 
must be vigilant that this does not happen 
here. You remember in the Bible, God was 
willing to save an entire city if He could 
find one righteous man. There are some of 
us who would destroy a whole city if they 
found one unrighteous man in it. 

What does all this add up to? It adds up 
to the fact that we have the job of explain- 
ing to our people, especially the young, our 
profit system, our capitalist society, our 
concept of property and freedom, our con- 
cepts of the dignity of man and how pre- 
cisely our way of life differs from totali- 
tarianism whether of the left or the right. 
This job cannot be left to those who have 
axes to grind. This job must be taken over 
by the doers and thinkers. Above all, we 
must remember that education is every- 
body’s business, and that business leaders 
cannot afford to stand aloof from their re- 
sponsibility in an area in which they are 
50 vitally concerned. 

Dr. Milton S. Eisenhower said recently, 
„America's position in the world has placed 
on us some new educational responsibilities. 

to help each student develop an abid- 
ing and deep commitment in a free way of 
life—a commitment that is not based on 
indoctrination and mere emotional preach- 
ment * * * a conviction based on true 
understanding.” 

One of the most crying needs at the mo- 
ment is to attract superior teachers to our 
high schools and colleges. How can we 
accomplish this when we offer bargain base - 
ment salaries? Bargain basement salaries 
will give us bargain basement education and 
leadership. Here is a typical example I have 
selected from a bulletin announcing profes- 
sional vacancies: 

“A college in the southeastern part of the 
United States is seking a professor of busi- 
ness subjects. A male doctor of philosophy 
of approximately 35 years of age is preferred. 
Salary $3,600 a year with rank of assistant 
professor, Immediate opening. 

However dedicated teachers may be, their 
responsibility to their families forces them 
into other fields where they can earn better 
incomes. There are some very good teachers 
who remain in the profession but in order 
to do so, supplement their income by having 
their wives work and by holding part-time 
jobs outside the school. 

People in this country have been very 
generous in contributing to all worthy causes. 
We must now get them to realize that the 
cause of education is a must on their giving 
list. The top colleges and incidentally the 
best endowed, cannot possibly accommodate 
all the students who want to go to college. 
We must therefore be sure that all the col- 


“leges in the country have sufficient income 


to maintain the highest standard of educa- 
tion. It becomes then, everybody's duty to 
make a contribution toward that vital goal, 

My plea is that business people in addi- 
tion to giving money to education, should 
become active participants in the process of 
educating our youth, That this is vitally 
important is recognized by the Harvard Uni- 
versity Graduate School of Business which 
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has a visiting committee of business leaders; 
and that is why we, here, at the American 
University have just formed a merchants’ 
advisory committee whose function is to 
guide us to keep the healthy flow of ideas 
between the academic world and the busincss 
world. 

I can think of no better conclusions to 
this talk than to quote Thomas Jefferson: 
“I know of no safe depository of the ulti- 
mate powers of society but the people them- 
selves, and if we think them not enlightened 
enough to exercise thoir control with a 
wholesome discretion, the remedy is not to 
take it from them, -but to inform their dis- 
cretion by education.” 


Liberation of the Baltic States From 
Soviet Tyranny 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 16, 1954 


Mr, WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks, I submit the follow- 
ing resolution for inclusion in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

This resolution, as adopted by a group 
of citizens of New Jersey, under the 
auspices of the Lithuanian American 
Council of New Jersey, represents their 
sincere and heartfelt sentiments for the 
eventual freeing of the fine people of 
the Baltic States from the yoke of So- 
viet tyranny. All true freedom-loving 
Americans, I am sure, hope for and will 
continue to work for the eventual free- 
dom for the great nations of Lithuania, 
Latvia and Estonia. 

I include this resolution in the RECORD 
in order to keep our attention on this 
goal of freedom for the Baltic States 
and to call these specific recommenda- 
tions to the attention of the Congress: 

Citizens of the State of New Jersey, gath- 
ered under the auspices of the Lithuanian 
American Council of New Jersey, at the 
Hotel Essex House in Newark, on the 21st 
day of February 1954 for the observance of 
the 36th anniversary of the declaration of 
Lithuanian independence, overwhelmingly 
support the following resolutions: 

“Be it resolved, to thank the Government of 
the United States for continuing to recog- 
nize the sovereignty of the Baltic States of 
Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia and the ac- 
credited, legitimate diplomatic representa- 
tives of these Soviet-oppressed countries; 
be it 

“Resolved, to endorse the present Amer- 
ican foreign policy, recently reiterated by 
Secretary of State John Foster Dulles, which 
seeks eventual liberation of the captive coun- 
tries of East-Central Europe now enslaved 
by the Communists; be It further 

“Resolved, to commend the Congress of 
the United States for the creation of the 
select Baltic Committee, to investigate the 
forcible seizure of Lithuania and her sister 
republics by the Soviet Union in 1940; be it 
further 

“Resolved, That the results of the con- 
gresslonal investigation “under the chair- 
manship of Hon. CHARLES B. KERSTEN, be 
placed before world opinion through the 
sete of the United Nations; be it fur- 

cr 

“Resolved, That we respectfully submit to 

of the United States Senate that 
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ratification of the Genocide Convention is 
of vital Importance in preserving the hope 
of the ultimate triumph of justice to the vic- 
tims of the Kremlin; be it finally 
“Resolved, to demand that in due course 

of time and at an opportune moment the 
United States require the immediate with- 
drawal of the Soviet occupation armies, 
Communist Party apparatus and terrorist 
police forces from Lithuania and the other 
occupied nations, and should the peoples 
concerned so desire, extend supervisory con- 
trol to insure freedom of elections.” 

LITHUANIAN AMERICAN COUNCIL OF 

NEW JERSEY. 

Jack J. Sruxas, President. 

ALBIN S. TRECIOKAS; Secretary. 

JohN J. Lrupvinairis, Committeeman. 

President's office; 1264 White Street, Hil- 

side, N. J, 


A Good Week for Sanity and Courage 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. CARL D. PERKINS 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 16, 1954 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Louisville (Ky.) Courier- 
Journal of March 14, 1954: 

A Goop WEEK ror SANITY AND COURAGE 

The Army’s complaint that it has been 
hound®d to grant preferred treatment to 
Private Schine can hardly come as a sur- 
prise. Rumors of preference and demands 
for preference have been in the air ever 
since Senator McCarruy’s brash young in- 
vestigator was drafted in November. The 
Army has courageously, if belatedly, made 
public its side of the story and members of 
Senator McCartur’s investigations subcom- 
mittee are quite right in suggesting that this 
matter too is a suitable one for their 
inqutries. 


There are indications, indeed, that the ac- ` 


tivities of McCarruy’s other well-publicized 
assistant, Roy Cohn, have so irritated com- 
mittee members that they will weicome this 
chance to rebuke him. And some Washing- 
ton cynics think that the Senator, himself, 
always alert to the advantages of strategic 
retreat, may ditch both his young aids with 
an intimation that they led him astray. 

But with the cheerful news that MCCARTHY 
and his ism are now on the defensive there 
comes also the realization that this result 
might have been accomplished months ago. 

excesses and the power of McCarthyism 
would never have reached their recent cli- 
max had the Democratic members of his sub- 
committee done their duty in the past as they 
did it on Thursday. Properly they curbed 
the blanket accusations, the introduction of 
hearsay and anonymous testimony in the 
case of Mrs. Annie Lee Moss. But these prac- 
tices are now commonplace with the com- 
mittee. They were begun long before the 
Democrats walked out as a protest against 
the methods of their chairman, and they had 
become standard by the time the minority 
members returned. 

Thursday's hearing shows how simple it 
actually is for 1 or 2 men of courage and de- 
cency to reverse the atmosphere of terror 
and bullying that a McCarthy hearing -en- 
genders.’ The Democrats, of course, had a 
good example, set first by the head of their 
own party, Adiai Stevenson, and later by the 
old-fashioned Republican from Vermont, 
Senator FLANDERS, who sald on the floor of 
Congress what has long needed to be said. 
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There is hope now that even the victims of 
the Fort Monmouth outrage will find a com- 
mittee champion to reconsider their plight 
and salvage their reputations, 

In all, this has been an encouraging week 
for those of us who believe that the cure for 
McCarthyism is to fight back at it. This, 
however, goes for Democrats as well as Re- 
publicans. There is a moral evasiveness in 
the tactics ascribed to some Democrats in 
Congress, who believe that by keeping quict 
and looking the other way, their passive dis- 
dain will somehow impress the voters but 
relieve them of the need to speak out against 
evil. It takes more than passive disdain to 
curb the malice and power of a MCCARTHY, 
and the moral evil he represents is a bipar- 
tisan one. 


Civil Functions Appropriation Act, 1955 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. LEROY JOHNSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 15, 1954 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 8367) making 
appropriations for civil functions adininis- 
tered by the Department of the Army for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1955, and for 
other purposes. 


Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 3 minutes to the gentle- 
man from California [Mr, JOHNSON]. 

(Mr. JOHNSON of California asked 
and was given permission to revise and 
extend his remarks.) 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, a comment by the gentleman 
from West Virginia prompted me to take 
this time to discuss a project we have 
in Stockton, the Stockton Deep Water 
Channel. The harbor was finished in 
1933 so it is 20 years old now. Many 
millions of tons of military and civilian 
freight have passed up and down that 
river between our city and San Francis- 
co Bay. 

When the turning basin was made in 
1932 it provided for the type of vessel 
of that day. Since that time the vessels 
plying up and down that river have in- 
creased almost 200 feet in length, and 
they have a lot deeper draft than they 
had before. I have taken up with the 
Budget Bureau the enlargement of that 
ae basin to fit the present-day ves- 
sels. 

Mr. Hughes has listened to me very 
courteously. I have furnished him the 
data which shows the necessity for the 
enlargement of the turning basin. We 
are putting up $600,000 of our own 
money to help pay for this cost. We 
have the necessary land, or options on 
it, required for the enlargement of the 
turning basin and for spoils areas. I 
am hoping that Mr. Hughes or the 
Budget Bureau will authorize the project 
as one of the new starts we have heard 
so much about. 

I know this committee could not con- 
sider this project because it was not in 
the budget recommendations, but per- 
haps over in the other body they will 
give serious consideration to the en- 
largement of the turning basin of the 
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Stockton Deep Water Channel. It is my 
opinion that the data I furnished shows 
conclusively, and they were furnished 
me by the port director of that port, that 
we must have a larger turning basin, 
which will take good care of the new 
type of vessels, some of which are 500 
feet long and over, that are plying up 
and down that river. This is a service 
that the shippers and ship operators are 
entitled to. 


The Voice of Democracy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 16, 1954 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks, I ask that the fol- 
lowing three statements be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

The statements are those of the win- 
ners of the New Jersey Voice of Democ- 
racy contest sponsored by the junior 
chamber of commerce, the National As- 
sociation of Radio and Television Broad- 
casters, and the Radio-Television Manu- 
facturers Association. This contest has 
been sponsored annually for 7 consecu- 
tive years, and is open to all students in 
the 10th, 11th, and 12th grades of any 
public, private, or parochial school. As 
can be seen from the texts of these clear 
statements on democracy on the part of 
these young students of New Jersey, this 
contest represents a healthy influence 
on our younger generation—an influence 
which is vitally important in these days 
of totalitarian threats at home and 
abroad. 

It was a heartwarming experience for 
me to hear one of the winning essays de- 
livered by Miss Candida Pilla, at the 
junior chamber of commerce dinner in 
Plainfield, N. J., on January 15, 1954: 

I SPEAK FOR Democracy 
(Original oration by Candida Pilla, Villa Vic- 
toria Academy, Trenton, N. J.) 

I speak for democracy because democracy 
speaks for me. It has spoken for me down 
through the history of America from 1620 
until 1953. 

The first time its infant voice cried out 
Was in the hearts and minds of the English 
people who were searching for something 
which the monarchy of England failed to 

_ provide. And the voice was so convincing, so 
imperative, that a small band of Pilgrims 
followed it to the shores of a new land where 
a fond dream became 4 reality, and where 
stubborn courage resulted in a new freedom, 
Democracy continued to speak all through 
the development of the Thirteen Original 
Colonies and the acquisition of additional 
territory until finally the new country ex- 
panded to the Pacific Coast. 

The golden voice of democracy has pro- 
claimed America “the land of the free, the 
home of the brave.” It is forever ready to 
speak for us and we expect it to be there, 
We depend on it when there is need of our 
political protection but when this need van- 
ishes, so too does our interest in the factor 
which satisfied that need. 
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The powerful voice of democracy is respon- 
sible for making America the greatest of na- 
tions in a relatively short span of 175 years. 
No other country has advanced more rapidly 
because no other country has had democracy 
speaking for it as constantiy and as con- 
vincingly as America, This voice has been 
the inspiration and solace of the millions 
who gave their lives on every blood-soaked 
battlefield since the American Revolution. 
In forceful words it tells us of our freedom 
of thought, freedom of speech, freedom of 
conscience, the right of men not to be de- 
prived of life, liberty, or property except 
by the law of the land, the general law which 
hears before it condemns, and renders judg- 
ment only after trial. These are the rights 
which the voice of democracy inspired our 
forefathers to include in our precious Con- 
stitution. We must not let the voice fade 
away merely because the people wid first 
listened to it have faded away. No. It 
must be passed on to each generation losing 
nene of its power and being received with 
as much fervor as it was so long ago. We 
must make it heard in every small com- 
munity throughout the United States, for 
only then will it be heard nationally and 
internationally. And we must answer that 
voice for to whom much is given of him 
much also is expected.” 

I speak for dem because it is de- 
mocracy which gives me the right to speak, 
openly and unafraid to volce my opinion 
wherever and whenever I deem it necessary. 
I am in the school of my choice because I 
was free to say at what particular place I 
wished to pursue my studies. I shall be able 
to enter the college of my choice because 
democracy allows me to speak my mind. 
I will be able to take my place in the world 
in whatever field of work which gives me the 
greatest satisfaction and happiness for the 
simple reason that democracy grants to me 
that right to speak. The fact is I may praise 
or criticize democracy for democracy itself 
grants to me that right of expressing what 
I sincerely feel. I live my life fearing noth- 
ing because I have democracy which safe- 
guards the dignity that my God bestowed 
on me at birth. Yes, I possess democracy 
which raises the people of our country far 
above all the nations of the world. The na- 
tions look to us for strength, for aid, and 
most important, for example. And it is our 
sacred duty to give them good example, to 
show them the right way. This we cannot 
fail to do if we heed the persistent voice of 
democracy which constantly hammered away 
within a few idealistic persons in old Eng- 
land. The same voice that encouraged the 
early colonists to sever the ties that bound 
them to their mother country Is speaking 
to us now—the voice of God speaking to us 
through the voice of democracy. 


I SPEAK ror Democracy 
(By Josephine Richardson, Paulsboro High 
School, Paulsboro, N. J.) 


There they are, both of them, tussling 
about on our front lawn, my two little 
brothers. I love them with the kind of 
love that all older sisters feel. I resent them, 
too; their dirty hands, and their careless 
way. The years that separate us place me 
nearer to the point of view of my parents. 
I see these little boys as a part of my re- 
sponsibility, my duty to myself, my family, 
my country. 

They love me—they prove it in hundreds 
of crude unconscious ways. “Here, Joy,” 
they'll say and hand me the piece of gum 
brought from the school party. 

To these boys, mine may be the most im- 
pressive voice of democracy that they will 
ever hear. j 

How shall I speak for democracy? > 

Little brothers, this land is yours. Yours 
is the splendid American home, yours, this 
free system of schools, yours, the church 
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with the open door. Yours in manhood will 
be the right to make your living in what- 
ever path of service you choose, Yours wiil 
be the right 40 earn money, save it and in- 
vest it, yours will be the privilege of con- 
tinuing to live in a free land. You have the 
right to freedom from fear. I must help you 
to feel sure that the cop on the corner is 
your friend end never a person to intimidate 
or force you. You know well that your phys- 
ical needs will be met. : 

What does democracy really mean to you? 
Democracy means your right to expect your 
mother and your teacher to listen to your 
side of the story when you come in with a 
black eye. 

It’s your right to go to Sunday school and 
join the Boy Scouts and your right to have 
punishment and rewards given fairly to 
you for your acts. 

Sometimes, when the older brothers of my 
friends go into the service of the country, 
I think of you. I think of the day when you 
toe will march away, tall, clad in uniform, 
strangely serious. I do not want you to go 
with the sense of uncertainty or futility. 
I want you to know what democracy is, why 
you should be willing to give your youth 
to preserve it. Think of the humiliation 
and despair of the family of any boy who 
wouid denounce the great American ideal. 

We hope that we can maintain the peace of 
the world but if we cannot and you must go 
into the battle purposely Killing and de- 
stroying other human beings, you will ask 
yourself, What is this for? I want you to 
realize the answer to be that intangible yet 
all important factor, democracy. It must 
be so important that our families must not 
shirk the duty of sending their young sons 
off to fight for it, perhaps to be killed. 

But you have studied your elementary his- 
tory well; you know them all, those great 
heroes; Benjamin Franklin, George Washing- 
ton, and Abraham Lincoln. It's true you 
have more pictures of Hopalong Cassidy and 
Space Cadet than you have of these states- 
men, but it is really for their very qualities; 
wisdom, bravery, honesty, and Americanism 
that you admire your television heroes. 
Your ambition to be just like Hopalong 
proves that you consider the qualities for 
which he stands, Ideal. 

Now is the time for you to begin forming 
good habits and setting your ideals. Don't 
be satisfied with just good enough. Speak 
for yourself and let no one make your de- 
cisions. May I as your sister, may none of 
us in our family deny you the development 
that comes from making your own decisions, 
So that in some faraway land at another 
time, it may not be possible for false per- 
suaders to indoctrinate you. 

Democracy, like character is caught and 
not taught. I know that your. conception 
of democracy will be determined by the ex- 
tent of democratic practices in your own 
home, in your own school, in your own com- 
munity. You may be told that all men are 
created equal. You cannot conceive of this 
but you know what it means for every boy 
or girl in your class to have his turn when 
you play a game. That is the idea. Then 
you will realize that no man should be de- 
nied his opportunity because of his race, 
color, or creed. 

I speak for democracy but I know that 
the things I do are so much more conyinc- 
ing than the things I say that I am humbled 
in the presence of my very words. By my 
example, I can teach you more of democracy 
than any words that I might say. 

All boys and girls my age do not have 
younger brothers like you but there is al- 
Ways one who looks up to them. 

I speak for democracy because I want these 
boys to hear my voice. I want to hold their 
hands and walk forward into the new day 
of world democracy. 

Yes; we must have a world In which all 
boys everywhere have the joys and privi- 
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leges that belong to the romping lads on our 
front lawn. 


DEMOCRACY 


(By Gisela E. Voehringer, Ramsey High 
School, Ramsey, N. J.) 

One dark night in November of tħis year, 
a man was walking along thè barbed wire 
that separates East from West Berlin. Bud- 
denly, two determined looking men, appar- 
ently from the Russian sector, jumped at him 
with guns in their hands, They did not rob 
him, as you might expect, instead, they de- 
manded to be taken to the American mili- 
tary police. The poor man was only too glad 
to comply. At the police station the 
strangers told an amazing story. They had 
fled from Czechoslovakia. Hiding during the 
day, walking at night, they had endured un- 
believable hardships. The Communist po- 
lice, constantly at their heels, had offered a 
reward for their arrest. Capture, of course, 
would have meant certain death. 

Why did these men, at the risk of their 
lives, leave their native country? Why did 
they leave all their possessions, all their 
Triends behind, facing an uncertain future in 
a strange land? They did it for the thing we 
take for granted—freedom. They did it for 
all that we include in the word democracy. 
Freedom of speech, freedom of worship, uni- 
versal suffrage, equal rights by law. 

For in their country, one man, supported 
by a ruthless party had come to power, He 
silenced the voice of the people, and now 
controls them with an iron hand, determin- 
ing their public as well as their private lives. 
Radio and newspapers are censored, Spies 
are lurking everywhere. But as Lincoln has 
said “No man is good enough to govern any 
other man without the other's consent.“ 

There are people working to bring this 
same tyranny about in our country. In order 
to combat them we must enducate the youth 
of today, so they may more fully understand 
the principles which govern democracy, and 
what a precious thing it really is. The youth 
of today will be the leaders of tomorrow, and 
when that time comes they must be ready 
to assume responsibility. 

Our Constitution is based upon the belief 
“all men are created equal.” ‘There is no 
master and no slave. There are not those 
who are born to rule and those who are 
born to serve. Last June I had the privi- 
lege of attending Girl's State of New Jersey. 
Girl's State is a conference to which girls 
all over the State are invited for a week to 
learn about our Government. I was deeply 
impressed how girls of different races and 
creeds worked together, all contributing their 
ideas to make the conference a success. In 
our group were Negroes, Jews, Protestants, 
Catholics, and even a Japanese girl. There 
was no prejudice and one could almost say 
we were a big, happy family. That is true 
democracy. 

Another thing we learned during that week 
was that we all have a voice in our Govern- 
ment; and if our representatives in the 
Government act against public opinion or 
sentiment, we have the power, yes, we have 
the duty, to yote them out of office. 

Another pillar of democracy is the free- 
dom to learn the truth. Here, also, the word 
of the Bible is true, that “the truth shall 
make you free.“ This is why in some coun- 
tries the rulers put up iron curtains and cut 
off every connection with the outside world 
so people may not know the truth. This is 
why the Communists spend millions of dol- 
lars to put up radio stations just to jam 
broadcasts from the outside world. Broad- 
casts which are trying to bring messages to 
the enslaved masses. 

So many men have given their lives for 
democracy—in Korea and on the battlefields 
of the Second World War. Something that 
has been preserved at such a great price is 
worthy of our love. We must cherish it so 
their sacrifices may not have been in vain. 
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The Networks Should Stand Firmly N 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL D. PERKINS 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 16, 1954 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Louisville (Ky.) Courier-Jour- 
nal of March 10, 1954: 

THE NETWORKS SHOULD STAND FIRMLY 


There is no reason in law or justice why 
the radio and television networks should ac- 
cede to Senator MCCarTHY's threatening de- 
mand for free time. The networks properly 
have made available to the Republican Par- 
ty a Saturday night half-hour in which an 
Official spokesman may reply to last week's 
speech by Adlai E. Stevenson. 

The administration has learned one lesson 
since last November. It is that MCCARTHY 
will seize the ball and run if given half a 
chance. When President Truman defended 
his record against Attorney General Brown- 
ell's charge that he knowingly promoted a 
Communist spy, he used the adjective, Mc- 
Carthyism, in a passing reference to its evils. 
The Senator demanded, and got, equal time 
and equal prominence, not because he had 
been unjustly charged, as Mr. Truman had, 
but because the networks were afraid to re- 
fuse him. And they were afraid because the 
administration made it possible for 2 per- 
sonal friends of Senator McCartrny to obtain 
seats on the Federal Communications Com- 
mission, One of these friends, Robert E. Lee, 
was recently confirmed by a docile Senate 
although Senator FULBRIGHT established by 
questioning that Mr. Lee knows nothing 
about the communications industry and that 
he played a most questionable part in the 
guttersnipe campaign that defeated Sen- 
ator Tydings, of Maryland. 

Now Senator McCarruy makes the same 
demand of the networks for a second time 
and in effect threatens them with the power 
of the FCC. This time, however, the net- 
works are on sound ground. They have of- 
fered time to the party, not to an individual, 
and the party has been alert enough to place 
its defense in hands less dubious than those 
of its renegade Senator. Even Senator Mc- 
CarTuy's man on the FCC seems to find little 
in this to criticize. 

There are, indecd, small but hopeful signs 
that McCantuy’s one-man campaign of ter- 
ror is nearing its end. A respected member 
of the party to which he still owes nominal 
allegiance dared to laugh at him on the 
Senate floor this week. The very Republicans 
who have most yearned to use his mud- 
slinging as a campaign asset seem suddenly 
to have realized that he is not discriminating 
as to targets. By firmly refusing to let him 
speak for the party, and by nominating the 
Vice President to dissociate the administra- 
tion from McCarthyism, his own party is in 
effect repudiating his recklessness and ven- 
om. It will be difficult, after the events of 
this week and last, for party spokesmen to 
go back to pretending that the wild malev- 
olence of McCarthyism is an asset. 


But this tardy firmness, this late repudin- 


tion, will have little effect if timid advisers 
to the radio and television networks de- 
cide to accept the Senator's claim that he 
is a separate branch of the Republican Party, 
His challenge to them is one that may prop- 
erly be ignored now that the party to which 
he owes loyalty has decided that he 1s not 
the person to speak for it. The networks 
should go along with this decision and at 
last Senator McCarruy may be the recipient 
of a firm and long-needed rebuke. 
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Tribute to à Gracious, Efficient 
Congressional Employee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 16, 1954 


Mrs. SULLIVAN, Mr. Speaker, the 
Washington Evening Star on Wednesday 
night carried a feature story about Mrs. 
Helen Coar which I am sure pleased and 
delighted every Member of Congress who 
chance to read it. 

Much of the article is devoted to Mrs. 
Coar’s career of some years back when 
she was the first child motion-picture 
star—a rather fabulous chapter in her 
busy life. All of us, however, know her 
as a very gracious, very efficient, pleas- 
ant, and charming congressional staff 
employee—assisting her husband in the 
direction and operation of the Joint Sen- 
ate and House Recording Facility, where 
Members transcribe their radio talks or 
film their television programs. 

The article by Betty Miles entitled 
“Child Star of Early Movies Now Helps 
Congressmen Record Radio, TV Talks” 
is an excellent one. Under unanimous 
consent, I include it in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL REcorD as part of my remarks, 

- The article follows: 

In Carrot, Hm. Oreration—Cutiip Star OF 
Earty Movies Now HELPS CoNGRESSMEN 
Record Rapio, TV TALKS 

(By Betty Miles) 

The first child movie star in the days when 
screens were silent helps legislators report 
to their constituents by radio and television 
today. 

Helen Coar and her husband, Robert, run 
the Joint Senate and House Recording Facil- 
ity, where Congressmen make tape record- 
ings for radio, and moving pictures for tele- 
vision. From a small beginning, it has 
grown in popularity until it now occupies 
several rooms on the House and Senate sides 
of the Capitol, including quarters for film 
developing. 

First established by the Coars on a private 
basis, it was taken over by Congress in 1947 
at their request. The operation pays for 
itself. Money is appropriated for staff sal- 
aries—ns a matter of fact, a joint resolution 
of the House and Senate is required for every 
new person added to the staff—but the leg- 
islators buy the tapes and films. Often, 
more than one copy is purchased for the 
various stations in their home area. 

The daughter of Gerald J. Badgley, a 
pioneer in photographic engineering, Mra. 
Coar, then Helen Badgley, began her screen 
career at the age of 9 months, when a baby 


scheduled to appear did not, and young Miss 


Badgley was pressed into service. She be- 
came the first recognized child star in 
movies, the Shirley Temple of her day. 

She stayed in pictures, working steadily, 
until she was 9 years old. 

“In the days I was in motion pictures 
there was no such thing as a child-labor 
law," Mrs. Coar pointed out. “The only time 
children had to study was while adults were 
rehearsing scenes. This wasn't enough. 
When my contract expired, my father ini- 
tiated the idea that I would only do two 
pictures a year. This was unheard of, and 
the company wouldn't do it. So that was the 
end of my career.” 

Mrs. Coar worked for the Thanhnauser Co, 
in New Rochelle, N. T. (she was known as 
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the Thanhauser Kidlet), not far from D. W. 
Griffith's operation at Mamaroneck. 

“Silent films weren't as easy as they look 
today,” she said. “You had to learn the 
lines, at least, you did in the good com- 
panies, because the audience could read your 
Ups.“ 

Altogether, she appeared In over 300 pic- 
tures, including the first serial, Million Dol- 
lar Mystery. 

OLD FILMS ON TV 


All her activity isn't behind the scenes on 
TV these days, incidentally. They're show- 
ing her old pictures on television. 

She found this out when Representative 
Howann M. Baker, of Tennessee, called on 
her the other day with a newspaperman 
from Knoxville. When the Congressman 
mentioned that Mrs. Coar had been in pic- 
tures, his friend exclaimed, “Why, we saw an 
old movie of yours, the Million Dollar Baby, 
on our local station the other night.” 

His children, he reported, had been en- 
tranced, particularly his 2-year-old, and he 
requested and got Mrs. Coar's signature to 
take back to them. 

So far her own children have not seen any 
of her old films. The Coars live at Coardial 
Acres, at Fairfax Court House. Their 8 acres 
allow plenty of room to play for their four 
children—Bobby, 10; Helen, 9; Gall, 8; and 
Jacqueline, 5. 

As to the lawmakers’ movie-making, which 
is fairly new, they're taking it in stride, Mrs. 
Coar reports. As a matter of fact, they are 
more at home before a camera than a mike 
after two or three times. 

“I was amazed at that myself,” she said. 
„But it's a funny thing about TV. People 
are surprised when they hear their voices 
for the first time in a recording, but as a 
rule they're not startled by their appearance, 
which they have seen in a mirror many 
times.” 

A room is set up where the films are run 
off on a small screen for the legislators, to 
approximate the way they will appear on 
television screens. 

Then, too, “all of them have a natural 
ability to begin with at this kind of thing,” 
she added, “as well as experience on the 
platform. Some use notes or teleprompters, 
but many prefer to speak extempora- 
neously.” 

TRUMANS WERE REGULARS 

Many legislators have weekly shows which 
they prepare here. During his days in the 
Senate, former President Truman often had 
his daughter Margaret as a partner on his 
show. E: 

Forty-five to 50 TV shows are being filmed 
now, which are used by approximately 90 
local stations. 

But this doesn't mean radio tape recording 
has dropped. Simulcasts are often pre- 
pared. And about 1,200 to 1,400 radio shows 
are broadcast each week from tapes made 
here. The Coars average 225 appointments 
a week for radio recording. 

“Many people still listen to radio In their 
cars and kitchens,” Mrs. Coar pointed out. 
The lawmakers are not dropping one for the 
other, 


“We try to be at the office from a quarter 
of 9 to 6 o'clock, but it doesn’t always work 
out that way,” she remarked. “We always 
have at least one emergency a week. One 
of the most common is the loss of a film 
print in transit. Then another has to be 
rushed to the station on time.” 

In the television room on the House side, 
the speaker is seated at this desk against a 
picture of the Capitol dome. Later, this will 
be alternated with a moving background ap- 
propriate to the Congressman's topic. 

The Senate TV room has just been com- 
pleted, and will go into use next week. The 
room simulates a Senator's office, even 
duplicating in wood the marble mantels they 
have, 
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“The Senators will bring personal props 
with them, such as favorite pictures, to go 
over the mantel,” Mrs. Coar explained. 

She also found a huge 5-foot-high globe 
for this room, formerly cast off in a Capital 
attic. 

A dressing room has been installed, too. 
pee pancake makeup will be applied, if 

to counter the glare of the lights. 

were feel it's a great honor to work with 

these men,” Mrs. Coar declared. I've never 

seen men who worked so hard. They do 

much more than they would in their busi- 
nesses at home. 

“I remember the daughter of one Con- 
gressman, who had been trying to discuss 
something with her father for a week, finally 
waiting outside the studio until he finished 
recording to talk to him.” 

The lawmakers are encouraged to give ob- 
jective, rather than partisan, reports to their 
constituents by the stations that carry their 
programs. They attract good audiences, too, 
who register protests if the programs are 
discontinued. The stations give the time 
free to the legislators during the year as a 
public service, requiring them to pay for it 
only if they have filed for reelection. 

Some legislators, who at first shrank from 
using the recording facilities, employ them 
enthusiastically today. 

But there are still some who were never 
wooed by a mike. One of these was former 
Senator Tom Connally, of Texas, who 
summed up his philosophy for Mrs. Coar 
like this: “Let a photographer take all the 
pictures he wants, but don't open your 
mouth,” 


Labor Secretary Request for an Increase 
for Federal Aid to the States in Grants 
for Employment Service and Unem- 
ployment Compensation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 10, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following editorial from the Boston 
Post, Boston, Mass.: 

Am FOR JOBLESS 


Secretary of Labor Mitchell’s request for 
an increase of $40 million for Federal aid to 
the States in grants for employment service 
and unemployment compensation was taken 
in some quarters as an admission on the 
part of the administration that they ex- 
pected the unemployment situation was 
likely to become worse, But the Labor Sec- 
retary told a Senate committee that al- 
though they believed the economy would 
stay on a fairly high level, they wished to 
be prepared in the event of a further rise in 
unemployment. Now that situation is 
worse than supposed with 3,600,000 jobless. 

At any rate the $40 million proposed in- 
crease to help the unemployed would appear 
to be a very modest figure when contrasted 
to the huge amounts we are pouring out in 
aid of peoples In almost every other country 
in the world. In recent months we have 
sent economic aid to the extent of hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars to such coun- 
tries as Pakistan, Spain, Germany, and Italy. 
In the last 4 years we sent $7,700,000,000 in 
military equipment to our associates in the 
free world, In recent months we have al- 
lotted $785 million to the Indochina project, 
alone, 
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Import Fees on Wool 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. HARRISON 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 16, 1954 


Mr. HARRISON of Wyoming. Mr, 
Speaker, late Friday, February 19, the 
Tariff Commission notified Members of 
Congress that the Commission's decision 
in regard to a request by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for increased import 
fees on wool, had been sent to the White 
House for final decision by the President. 
We have no knowledge as to whether 
the decision recommended the establish- 
ment of additional import fees or not. 
If it did, we have no knowledge, of 
course, of the amount of such increase 
recommended. 

The decision is a result of hearings 
held last August and September by order 
of the President upon application of the 
Department of Agriculture. They were 
held under section 22 of the Agricultural 
Act of 1949, which prescribes that when 
imports are damaging a support pro- 
gram of the Government, that relief can 
be had by either the establishment of 
quotas or by the establishment of addi- 
tional import fees. The Department of 
Agriculture testified that imports were 
damaging the wool loan support pro- 
gram. The wool growers backed the po- 
sition of the Department of Agriculture. 

Because there is legislation pending 
which would change the support pro- 
gram, there might be some confusion as 
to the need to secure this increased im- 
port fee. The need, however, is even 
greater now than it was at the time of 
the hearings last year and both the De- 
partment of Agriculture and the wool 
industry have been seeking this relief 
with two hearings in the last 20 months. 

The support program under the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1949 is still in effect and 
is not working because of these imports 
from low cost countries which are sell- 
ing wool in the United States market at 
below our cost of production. 

Even if a new program is adopted by 
the Congress at this session, it will be 
some time before it can be put into effect 
and alleviate the need for increased im- 
port fees. The Department of Agricul- 
ture has nearly 100 million pounds of 
wool in a Government-owned stockpile, 
from the 1951 and 1952 clips, which it 
has been unable to market in competi- 
tion with these low price imports. There 
are approximately 35 million pounds of 
1953 clip wool under appraisal by the 
Government for loan and possible fore- 
closure on April 30 of this year. That 
figure may be much higher on the 1953 
clip wools which will go into the Govern- 
ment stockpile prior to the closing date, 
if these additional import fees are not 
imposed. Orderly disposition of the 
Government stockpile is an essential 
part of transition into any new wool 
program the Congress may adopt and it 
would require additional import fees to 
accomplish this without loss to the Gov- 
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ernment and a further breaking of the 
market price for the domestic grower. 

It seems to me most urgent that the 
President take rapid action to impose 
sufficient additional import fees on wool 
to protect the support program. There 
is absolutely no need for the Government 
to maintain a costly stockpile of domes- 
tic wool at taxpayers’ expense when it 
can be sold into the market by the im- 
position of 12 cents per clean pound im- 
port fee, at least until and if the Con- 
gress adopts the new administration pro- 
posed wool program. 

It is important to both the industry 
and the Government to dispose of this 
unnecessary inventory, which can be 
done through additional import fees. 
Then in the general public's mind, wool 
would not be classed in the same cate- 
gory with butter, which is stockpiled 
even with import quotas in effect. Wool 
is produced in such deficiency supply in 
this country that imposition of these 
fees would enable it to move into do- 
mestic consumption. 


Short Explanation of the Purpose of 
H. R. 8193 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LOUIS E. GRAHAM 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 16, 1954 


Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following short expla- 
nation of the purpose of H. R. 8193, to 
amend the Refugee Relief Act of 1953, 
which passed the House on Monday, 
March 15, 1954, being No. 296 on its 
Consent Calendar. 

The Refugee Relief Act of 1953, en- 
acted on August 7, 1953, allocated, 
among other things, 60,000 immigrant 
visas to Italian nationals and 17,000 im- 
migrant visas for Greek and Dutch na- 
tionals, respectively. All 3 allocations 
are divided into 2 categories: First, for 
refugees, which is a term defined in the 
law; and, second, for close relatives of 
American citizens and aliens admitted 
for permanent residence. 

The first 7 months of operation have 
shown that there is a greater demand 
for visas which will permit to unite fam- 
ilies of United States citizens than there 
is for refugees who have no relatives in 
the United States. 

H. R. 8193 permits the Administrator 
of the law to use the allocations in either 
the refugee or the family-preference 
group, according to current demand. 

No numerical allocations are being in- 
creased under H. R. 8193. 

In addition to this feature, H. R. 8193 
would facilitate the entry of orphans un- 
der 10 years of age by exempting them 
from the so-called certificates of read- 
mission to the country from which they 
emigrate to the United States. 

Another feature will permit the ad- 
justment of status to refugees who suc- 
ceeded in escaping from countries prac- 
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ticing political persecution and are in the 
United States, having entered this coun- 
try lawfully but in a temporary, rather 
than a permanent, status. 

In this case again, the allocation of 
5,000 refugees who may qualify for the 
adjustment of status is not being in- 
creased, 


Skilled Watch Workmen on Guard 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA 


Tuesday, March 16, 1954 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, in the 
thrilling story of the industrial contri- 
bution to our Nation’s defense, there is 
no more glorious page than that which 
continues to be written by the Hamilton 
Watch Co., of Lancaster, Pa. The quan- 
tity production of precision instruments 
so sorely needed by our Navy in World 
War II was made possible only through 
the skills of individual craftsmen, and 
at Hamilton there is assembled a group 
of dedicated people who continue to 
stand as a technological bulwark, be- 
tween our Nation and those who would 
destroy us. 

Arguments having to do with recip- 
rocal trade have no appeal when we take 
into account the vital necessity of keep- 
ing intact this pool of skilled experts in 
the face of the ever-encroaching threat 
of overseas, cheap-labor competition. I 
hope our President will be so reminded 
when he considers the Tariff Commis- 
sion’s recommendations for the relief of 
the American jeweled watch industry 
and that he will find as persuasive as 
I have the following news article taken 
from the March 5 issue of the Lancaster 
Intelligencer Journal: 

HAMILTON’s WARTIME ACHIEVEMENT Is RE- 
LATED IN CURRENT MAGAZINE 

The Hamilton Watch Co.'s World War II 
achievement of mass producing 10,000 marine 
chronometers is spotlighted in an article by 
B. B. Mizell, Horological Instruments Branch, 
Bureau of Ships, in the February 1954 issue 
of the Bureau of Ships journal. 

Mizell’s article Timekeeping at Sea, traces 
the history of sea navigation to the inven- 
tion of the marine chronometer, 

Writing about Hamilton in his article, 
Mizell says; “After the reliability and Impor- 
tance of the chronometer had been firmly 
established, the supply of these instruments 
depended on the skills of individual crafts- 
men. Making chronometers remained a spe- 
cialized art, and its guarded secrets were 
handed down from one generation to the 
next. Industrial mass production of these 
instruments in the United States did not 
come til World War II. At that time, along 
with an appeal to the public for the loan of 
chronometers, the Hamilton Watch Co. 
agreed to produce instruments in quantity 
for the United States Navy.” 

FOUNDED NEW INDUSTRY 

“Within 3 years, Hamilton manufactured 
approximately 10,000 chronometers, thus 
founding a new industry in the United 
States. 

“Maximum interchangeability of parts was 
the first problem in applying mass produc- 
tion techniquess to the manufacture of 
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chronometers. In turn, the quantity demand 
called for a minimum of adjustments dur- 
ing final assembly to compensate for varia- 
tions in the manufactured parts. The urgent 
need precluded extensive development or 
radical redesign. Thus the Hamilton instru- 
ments followed in general the proved design 
of past years. The availability of new ma- 
terials such as invar and stainless steel, how- 
ever, permitted notable refinements in the 
balance and hairspring. 

“Most chronometers issued to United States 
Navy ships today are Hamilton instruments 
manufactured during World War II.” 

Mizell's article concludes; “The high state 
of perfection of the present marine chronom- 
eter is considered to be unsurpassed by any 
other mechanical instrument.” 

A photograph of the electronic compara- 
tor developed by Hamilton to test the accu- 
racy of the marine chronometer accompanies 
the article. The comparator was built by 
Hamilton for use as a factory production tool. 
A companion model is now a standard test- 
ing device at the Naval Observatory. 


“Ye Have Not Chosen Me, But I Have 
Chosen You, and Ordained You, That 
Ye Should Go and Bring Forth Fruit” 
(John 15: 16) 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 16, 1954 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, it is 
a rare opportunity given me this day to 
spread upon the pages of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD the text of a sermon by 
Rev. Robert C. Dodds, Second Congre- 
gational Church, Waterbury, Conn. 

It is a rare opportunity in that the 
message by the Reverend Dodds is a 
powerful, inspiring document even in 
cold print. Never before have I seen 
outlined, with such vigor and clarity, the 
relationship between God and man with 
the interposition of the clergy. 

No more appropriate time than the 
Lenten season of sacrifice could be found 
for the call to duty of the ordained and 
the laity as expressed by Rev. Robert 
C. Dodds: 

Pastor EXPLAINS VIEWS ON MINISTERIAL 

, SERVICE 

“Our first responsibility, our greatest op- 
portunity is to glorify our God,” Rev. Robert 
C. Dodds, new pastor of the Second Congrega- 
tional Church, told his congregation in his 
first sermon Sunday morning. 

Calling for a crystal-clear understanding 
about the relationship of the minister to 
the church and the congregation to the min- 
ister, Mr. Dodds chose as his text: “Ye have 
not chosen me, but I have chosen you, and 
ordained you, that ye should go and bring 
forth fruit” (John 15: 16). 

The sermon text follows: 

“This week you and I have embarked on 
a new relationship. What it may come to 
mean to either of us in the years ahead no 
one can predict with certainty. All that we 
can say, as of this moment, is that our rela- 
tionship is beginning on a note of high hope. 
To hope as we do is very proper, and to pray 
that our expectations may be matched by 
future experience is essential. And still you 
and I cannot peer through the curtain of 
future time, 
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“Therefore, I propose this morning that we 
undertake a venture far more important 
than gazing into the crystal ball. We shall 
try to understand the nature of our new 
relationship. Within what framework should 
it begin? Why am I standing here before 
you, and what is expected of me? Why are 
you here yourself, and what is expected of 
you? 

“Our text ascribes a surprising statement 
to Jesus Christ. Speaking to his disciples 
and to all who would follow him throughout 
the centuries, Jesus is reported to have said, 
‘Ye have not chosen me, but I have chosen 
you.’ 

“GoD CHOOSES MEN 

“His words echo one of the most familiar 
themes in the entire Bible. Over and over 
again in the biblical record we can see how 
Gcd chooses men. They may be trying to 
find God, or they may be running away from 
him. But the climax always comes when 
he selects them. The pages of the Scriptures 
are peppered with the startling affirmation, 
‘I have chosen you." 

“Now what do these words mean when a 
new minister is called? 

“I am sure that, if the pulpit committee 
of our church had been less discreet, you 
would have been regaled for hours before 
now with stories of thelr long quest, stories 
of mingled hope and frustration. They 
could have told you of tedious trips, of per- 
sonal encounters with young ministers and 
middie-aged ones. They could have told you 
of the time they traveled 100 miles to hear 
a preacher and collided with a Children’s 
Day Sunday instead, They could have pic- 
tured endless conferences and strong dif- 
ferences of opinion and careful planning. 
They could have given graphic account of 
their occasion disillusionment, of the tense 
moment before their final vote when every- 
one prayed it would be unanimous. 

“On some of these matters you have al- 
ready been informed. On others the pulpit 
committee will continue to keep its own 
counsel. All of us can be grateful to them 
for the conscientiousness with which they 
have tackled their assignment, 

“But here is the real point. In the last 
analysis your ministers are not called by a 
pulpit committee nor by a vote of the church 
members acting upon the recommendation 
of the pulpit committee. No, your ministers 
must be called by Him who is Lord of the 
Church. The last and most important word 
must always come from One whose authority 
has stirred the hearts of men through the 
centuries, One whose urgent command has 
always echoed in the simplest words, ‘Fol- 
low me.“ 

“DIVINE COMMAND — 


“The late William Temple, distinguished 
Archbishop of Canterbury, in moving words, 
once recalled a tough decision which he had 
faced. ‘I had once a choice which I found 
very difficult * I was asked to take up 
another post which certainly was more con- 
spicuous in the eyes of the world. I tried 
to avoid it * * Having weighed the ques- 
tion as carefully as I could—and we must 
all do that—and haying come to no con- 
clusion at all, I an at 8 o'clock in the 
evening to say my prayers. And for 3 hours, 
without a pause, I tried to concentrate all 
my desires on knowing clearly what was 
God's will for me, I do not know how those 
3 hours went; they did not seem very long; 
but when 11 o'clock struck I knew perfectly 
well what I had to do, and that was to 
accept; and I have never had a shadow of 
a doubt since that it was right. 

Each man had to find his own vocation,’ 
concluded Dr. Temple. ‘Every man is able 
to find that out if, quite sincerely, he will 
seek to do, not his own will, but God's.’ 

“And so it must be with every minister. 
He acts in response to a divine command or 
else he is lost. The finest conceivable be- 
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ginning ts foredoomed to failure unless the 
living God has initiated the call. You and 
I need to have a crystal-clear understanding 
about these things from the very start of 
our relationship. 

“And now we can begin to see what ts 
properly expected of me and of the entire 
ministry of our church. 

“We are not here simply to keep you happy, 
nor to provide lubrication for the wheels of 
& great institution, We are not here simply 
to serve you, nor even to serve the interests 
of this church. No, we are here with you to 
serve the God by whose grace the church 
has come into being. We, with you, are 
called to serve God, and in Christ to serve 
each other. Our first responsibility, our 
greatest opportunity, is to glorify our God. 

“TRUE FUNCTION 

“And in His ight, you and I can begin to 
see the true function of our ministers. We 
can see the purpose of our preaching, for ex- 
ample. It is our Ligh privilege to preach the 
Word of God as winningly, as convincingly, 
as urgently as it lies within our ability to do. 

“We dare not preach our own pet ideas and 
enthusiasms. We cannot succumb to pres- 
sures from other people to present their pet 
notions nor to avoice their favorite preju- 
dices. And I rejoice with you in the fine tra- 
dition which this church has upheld of a free 
pulpit. May it long continue, 

“May it remain true to its dedication, a 
pulpit bound only by the authority of our 
God, a pulpit proclaiming His word fearlessly 
and loyingly. May it be a pulpit which 
sounds with equal balance His note of judg- 
ment and His word of mercy. 

“God says, ‘I have chosen you.“ Because of 
His choice, we can see, with greater clarity 
than ever before, the purpose of our pastoral 
ministry, too. Our work is not to run 
around this huge parish stroking people's 
hands and patting them on the head and en- 
couraging mutual admiration societies. No, 
the work of our ministry is to remember that 
God has chosen you as His people, Because 
He loves you, we are willlng—no, eager—to 
know you intimately in Christian fellowship, 
In ministries of comfort and healing, in min- 
istries of rebuke and encouragement, in min- 
istries of consolation and hope, we would 
witness to the love of God among you. Far 
from being a flabby or sentimental force, the 
love of God is chastening and cleansing as 
well. So it gives structure and depth to the 
minister's privilege and his heavy responsi- 
bility in the care of sduls. 


“MINISTRY OF EDUCATION 


“And a similar viewpoint underlies our 
ministry of education, too. Our work is to 
do more than provide baby-sitting services, 
or to train children and adults how to be 
good. Our efforts must be bent toward edu- 
cating all ages of people that they may learn 
to hear God's words, I have chosen you,’ and 
that they may learn to obey His imperative 
command ‘Follow Me.“ 

“And the same thing could be said of all 
our other work, in parish administration 
and with all of our organizations. The 
ministry of our church has been set in mo- 
tion by the finger of the living God. In 
every area of the church’s work, its duty is 
to remind us of our divine calling. Over 
our efforts a large banner has been floated. 
Its inscription bears the words, I have 
chosen you.“ What you and I do in response 
to God's call cannot fail. What we attempt 
forgetting His will deserves to perish. 

“But I have spoken too long of this 
church's ministers. For a certainty its 
members must have been called into God's 
service by God Himself. But you, sitting 
there in the pews, you have been called by 
God, too. Jesus’ words are addressed to 
every one of His disciples. They are ad- 
dressed directly to you. Have you ever heard 
His word coming straight to your heart? 
You, too, are involved in this great work, 
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because you, too, have been called, Other 
reasons pale before this one. You are here 
because you have been called here by Christ 
Himself. 

“A large business firm which uses a super- 
human mailing machine was once em- 
barrassed by its wonderful gadget. One 
night some insignificant wheel or gear got 
a little out of kilter, and 3 days later a man 
in Butte, Mont., received a million pieces 
of mail, 

“Well, something strangely similar can 
happen in the life of a church, You may 
have many reasons for supporting this 
church and attending its services. But if 
the people allow their primary reason to get 
a little out of kilter, then the life of the 
church is bound to suffer. And the great 
reason for your being here is that God has 
chosen you and called you to glorify Him. 


“AFFECT ON PREACHING 


“So far as you are responding to a divine 
initiative, you will be taking part in the real 
life of the church. You will be nourishing 
each other and you will be nourishing the 
ministers, too. You will be serving God in 
the organizations, and in your private 
examples. You will be living for Christ, 
winning people to Him. In our services, for 
example, you will be affecting the preaching 
fare more profoundly than you may suspect. 
As one writer has put It, ‘An intrinsically 
poor sermon can become a strong word of 
God when it is part of, and expresses, a 
strong and deep fellowship of God’s people, 
who come wakeful, expectant, teachable, 
prayerful, humble, into God's presence.’ 

“You of the congregation, you are called, 
too, into the ministry of our church. Thank 
God, again and again, for the long history 
you have had in shouldering your share 
of the burden and the challenge of this 
church's ministry. May the record continue 
bright. 

“We want this to remain a truly Con- 
gregational Church, not famed for its 
preachers, but deservedly respected because 
its congregation ts living as a people chosen 
of God, 

“You, too, have been called and in the 
way you answer, lies the destiny of our 
church. I've been somewhat amused al- 
ready in this first week to meet a few people 
who have tried to prepare me for their ab- 
sence from the church's worship. Not that 
they couldn't come, not that they aren't 
members. No, just that other things are 
more important to them, They've tried 
to soften the shock for me and at the same 
time to elicit my approval for their choice, 


“RESPONSE TO GOD'S WILL 


“Well, it is kind of them to try to be so 
gentle with me, but still I'm sorry. I just 
find it hard to get sympathetic. Anyone 
who has heard God's call ‘I have chosen 
you and ordained you’ and then dismisses 
lightly the opportunity to praise and glorify 
Him in His Church—well, what would you 
say? All I know is that our response to 
God's will stands among the important 
choices in life. To make it trivial or to 
shrug it off with easy excuses is to play fast 
with holy things. And I hope there are not 
many who will do this. 

“You and I, then, are called, both of us. 
An appropriate answer is expected of us 
each. There are some people who will give 
an honest no.“ Some will say maybe.“ 
Some will tell a joke and try to forget the 
matter. Some, sensing that the decision 
is a key to life itself, will say with the proph- 
et of old, Here am I. Send me.’ 

“And this Indeed is the direction of our 
text. Jesus Christ does not call us aim- 
lessly and then leave us dangling. He says 
‘go and bring forth fruit,’ 

“A family of strangers moved recently 
into the city of Waterbury. Unfamiliar 
with Connecticut, new to the complexities 
of an industrial society, innocent about the 
traditions and folklore and personalities of 
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this place, they came to take part in the 
ministry of this church, They were sure 
only of their desire to serve their God here. 

“But in the open-hearted welcome they 
have received here, they have found rapid 
kinship with many people who know they 
belong to the same God. Full of thanks 
they are praying that, over years of associa- 
tion, this kinship may be deepened by bonds 
of common growth and experience, and the 
faith that springs from love. 

“But most of all they are praying that 
God may bless this new relationship to His 
glory, so that this church may truly con- 
tinue as a people chosen by Him and bear- 
ing abundant fruit for His kingdom.” 


You’ve Got To Take It if You're Going 
To Hand It Out 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 16, 1954 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, it occurs 
to me that our New Deal friends have 
short memories when they accuse the 
Republicans of “indulging in a kind of 
class warfare” simply because we might 
be so bold as to suggest that the coddling 
of Communists by Roosevelt and Truman 
remains a charge that cannot be an- 
swered. Indeed, no memories are so 
short as those which refuse to recall the 
studied and vicious campaign waged by 
the New Dealers when Charlie Michael- 
son was retained for the sole purpose of 
villifying Herbert Hoover to the great 
glee of the liberal press, 

I am certainly not among those who 
would suggest that the Democrats are 
tinged with treason,” since commonsense 
and my own personal knowledge tells 
me that there are just as many high- 
minded patriots on their side of the aisle 
as there are on ours. I do think, how- 
ever, that the following editorial from 
the March 13 issue of the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post carries with it a gentle re- 
minder that it all depends on whose ox 
is being gored: 

WHEN Potrricat WARFARE Is Too ROUGH FOR 
Fam DEAL Democrats, THAT'S NEWS 

The Fair Deal campaign to turn popular 
attention away from Harry Dexter White et 
al. and direct it to the alleged oratorical 
brutality of the GOP came into full flower 
at a recent Presidential press conference. A 
small group of reporters, seemingly deter- 
mined to ificlude in the function of news 
gathering a campaign to split the President's 
political party in two, directed their ques- 
tions, not to what information the President 
might be expected to have on important is- 
sues confronting the country, but rather 
to what they felt the President ought to 
think about what some other Republicans 
said about the Democrats. 

A great deal was going on In the world 
and in the country at the time. The Indo- 
china war was a hot corner; Molotov had 
joined in the “Yankee Go Home” chorus in 
Europe; and there was always the price of 
coffee. Somebody did ask Mr. Eisenhower 
what was going on in Indochina. But the 
major portion of the time was spent by the 
correspondents in catechizing Mr. Elsen- 
hower as to whether he thought Republican 
leaders were “indulging in a kind of class 
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warfare” when they suggested that “all 
Democrats” were “tinged with treason.” 
The President indicated that this was news 
to him. He naturally agreed that it would 
be wrong to call all Democrats traitors, which 
was like saying he disapproved of sin. In 
spite of this disclaimer, the next day's head- 
lines indicated that Eisenhower had har- 
pooned another Republican. 

There is probably no way to penalize a 
correspondent for vexing the Chief Execu- 
tive of the United States with questions de- 
signed not to obtain information but to cre- 
ate a political effect hostile to the President's 


party. Nevertheless, the President, although .. 


a mildmannered man, mu™ be tempted to 
wish the soft answer did not enjoy Biblical 
support, and to envy those in lower posi- 
tions who are free to respond to this kind 
of needling with some such expression as 
“nuts.” 

Why President Eisenhower should be ex- 
pected to make headlines for Pair Deal news- 
papers by rebuking Republicans for using 
hard words about Democrats is beyond us. 
We do not recall that the White House corps 
of correspondents ever criticized Mr. Tru- 
man's “political sadism” during the whistle- 
stop 1948 campaign or the constant 20-year 
smear against Mr. Hoover. But let a Re- 
publican haul off and leave a verbal half 
brick, and in come the heavies of the Na- 
tion's press, solemnly wagging their heads 
and indignantly demanding an explanation 
of why a Republican could so far have for- 
gotten himself as to infringe on the Truman 
monopoly in billingsgate. 

As Senator HENNINGS, Democrat, of Mis- 
souri, emphatically declared, the way to 
treat charges by political rivals is to answer 
them. The Fair Dealers’ trouble is that many 
of these charges can't be answered. That 
is a Fair Deal headache, and the public won't 
be impressed by efforts to cure it by claiming 
a foul. 


Dairymen Deserted Again 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN E. O’KONSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 16, 1954 


Mr. O'KONSKI. Mr. Speaker, dairy- 
men may feel that they were dealt a blow 
when the Government whacked such a 
big chunk of butter and cheese supports. 
But they should not have been greatly 
surprised. 

Washington never has worried much 
about milk producers. Look what has 
happened during the last 25 years. 

Corn-hog, wheat, and cotton growers 
were bailed out by New Deal farm pro- 
grams in the black depression years dur- 
ing the 1930's, Dairying had to muddle 
through the best it could, 

Not only that, but Government pro- 
grams put many outsiders into the milk 
business. Acres diverted from corn, cot- 
ton, and wheat went into grass and grass 
went into cattle. 

Milk suddenly became important dur- 
ing the war. Incentive payments were 
used to coax more milk out of the butter 
and cheese areas. Everybody needed 
Midwest milk then. Wisconsin and 
nearby States went all out. 

The flood of milk eventually started 
backing up. The word “surplus” reared 
its ugly head. So down comes Benson's 
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hatchet and Midwest dairying is cut back 

to size. And once again the Midwest 

dairyman goes through the wringer. 
Getting sick of it? 


Echo Park Dam Project 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 9, 1954 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I should 
like to include two editorials which re- 
cently appeared in the Denver Post, of 
Denver, Colo. The first, entitled “Echo 
Park Dam Project Is Necessary to Upper 
Colorado Basin Development,” sketches 
in the broad outline of the basin program 
of which the Echo Park Dam is but one 
part. The second, entitled “Who Says 
Echo Park Unprecedented?” deals more 
specifically with certain objections which 
have been raised about this structure 
proposed for the Dinosaur National 
Monument area. 

I believe these editorials are complete 
and cover very well the equities of the 
development program. For those who 
have unanswered questions on this par- 
ticular subject, I recommend these two 
editorials as a clear presentation of those 
favoring the development as proposed by 
the Bureau of Reclamation: 

Echo Park Dam Prosecr Is NECESSARY TO 
UPPER COLORADO BASIN DEVELOPMENT 


The Echo Park Dam and storage reservoir, 
proposed for construction on the Green River 
below the confluence of the Yampa River and 
the Green, is in the Dinosaur National Monu- 
ment. Its gross water-storage capacity of 
about 6.5 million acre-feet would partially 
fill spectacular canyons in the monument, 
And that fact has raised a storm of opposi- 
tion from organizations that are fearful of 
the invasion or dismemberment of monu- 
ments and national parks. 7 

The Echo Park project is 1 of 10 recom- 
mended by the Bureau of Reclamation to 
regulate and use the Colorado River system 
in the upper-basin States. Such control of 
the Cologado and its tributaries is essential 
if the upper-basin States are to be able to 
dellver to the lower-basin States the quanti- 
ty of water the latter have coming, mens- 
ured at Lees Ferry, under the Colorado River 
compact. 

The divison of water is not an acute prob- 
lem right now, but as diversions from this 
vital river multiply in number and volume, 
the storage of water during heavy runoffs 
and its release during seasonal and cyclical 
low-water conditions will become necessary if 
States bound by the compact play square 
with each other. 

Now, the people who are opposing the Echo 
Park Dam Insist that it Is not relatively nec- 
essary. By “relatively” they mean that the 
preservation of the monument is not only 
possible, but far more important, relatively. 
This is true, they sty. because the water 
storage and power production proposed at 
Echo Park can be arranged at other projects 
outside the monument. 

On an undertaking of the size and com- 
plexity of the upper-basin storage project the 
importance of any single unit thereof must 
be considered with reference to all the others, 
singly or in combination. The Bureau of 
Reclamation, for example, describes Echo 
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Park and the Split Mountain Dam just below 
it as key units. What does that mean? 

Well, above Echo Park the plan calls for 
the construction of the Flaming Gorge Dam 
and Reservoir on the Green and the Cross 
Mountain Dam and Reservoir on the Yampa. 
Both dams have limited power-output capa- 
bilities, that of Flaming Gorge being about 
72,000 kilowatts, and of Cross Mountain, G0,- 
000 kilowatts. Flaming Gorge will store 
about 4 million acre-feet of water and Cross 
Mountain, 5.2 million. 

But both Flaming Gorge and Cross Moun- 
tain are considered second phase to Echo 
Park; because the feasibility of the former 
two depends upon the power output of the 
latter, which will exceed 200,000 kilowatts. 
And that great hydro power production is 
directly related, in turn, to the release of 
controlled water upriver on the Yampa and 
the Green. 

That isn't all. 

That complex of dams, protecting the flow 
of the Yampa particularly, and with Echo 
Park as the key unit, was absolutely essen- 
tial to obtain the assent and cooperation of 
Utah in the upper basin States’ compact for 
distribution of water from the Green and 
the Yampa. Because Wyoming stands to 
benefit most from depletion of the Green, 
the irrigation of northeast and north central 
Utah requires reservoir capacity and river 
control in the vicinity of Echo Park. 

The opponents of Echo Park Dam refer 
hopefully to feasible alternatives. One of 
those most often referred to is a high dam 
at Glen Canyon, which is at the southern 
extremity of the project near the Arizona 
border. The Bureau of Reclamation has in- 
cluded a dam and reservoir at Glen Canyon, 
one which will have enormous power poten- 
tial and storage capacity. But those resist- 
ing the Echo Park development suggest that 
the Glen Canyon Dam be made higher than 
now planned, thus expanding both power 
output and storage there to offset that at 
Echo Park, and at much less cost, 

That alternative ignores completely, how- 
ever, the importance of the Echo Park Dam 
(and subsequently Split Mountain) to the 
feasibility of Flaming Gorge and Cross 
Mountain, and the prior commitments under 
the compact to the State of Utah. Moreover, 
it has been factually established that a high 
dam at Glen Canyon would back water in a 
nearby tributary into the Rainbow Bridge 
national monument. For even the current 
plans of the Bureau for Glen Canyon con- 
template a protective barrier to restrain the 
backwater that would reach toward Rainbow 
Bridge. 

It seems to us that the alternatives to 
Echo Park Dam are inacceptable for a num- 
ber of other reasons, too. One of those is 
comparative losses from evaporation. 

Some opponents of Echo Park discount 
figures on evaporation with comments such 
as these: Nobody knows for sure about 
evaporation, therefore it is not important. 
Or some charge that the Bureau's evapora- 
tion estimates are erroneous, being based 
on unrealistic reservoir levels, etc. 

As a matter of fact Bureau hydrologists 
give assurance that evaporation formulas are 
not based on guesswork at all. The Bureau 
has undertaken evaporation studies at vary- 
ing altitudes and latitudes and under all 
climatic conditions (of which temperature is 
most important) for a long time. 

When the Bureau, therefore, estimates 
that the evaporation loss from the Echo 
Park Reservolr's 6.5 million acre-feet would 
be about 87,000 acre-feet a year, and that 
of the alternative New Moab site's 6 million 
acre-feet would be at least 100,000 acre-feet 
greater, the Bureau is applying criteria that 
it has used for many years, dependably, in 
deciding the feasibility of this country’s 
greatest irrigation and water-storage works. 

Finally, it seems to us that a gigantic lake 
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hance rather than ruin the mass recreational 
potential of that littie-visited area. Pre- 
cisely as in the case of Lake Mead behind 
the Hoover Dam in Arizona-Nevada, the Echo 
Park Reseryoir would have slight annual, 
normal depletion. The normal yearly fiuc- 
tuation at Mead is 50 feet. It would be 
about 30 feet at Echo Park. And while the 
Echo Park Lake would draw down as much 
as 200 feet over a 10-year critical water 
cycle, it would refill, And Lake Mead has 
already become one of the great recreation 
areas of the Southwest. 

Moreover the fishing and boating possibil- 
ities on such a body of water, as already 
demonstrated on Lake Mead, would be enor- 
mous. For our wildiife authorities tell us 
that not only. is Lake Mead today the Na- 
tion's best bass fishing site; the Colorado 
River below Hoover Dam, because of silt 
control at the barrier and the release of 
cold water at its base, has been recognized 
as a fine trout stream. Today, in the Green 
and Yampa, because of silt and high tem- 
peratures the fish population is almost ex- 
clusively bony tail, bullheads, squaw fish and 
some channel cats. 

Now, a final polnt is whether the construc- 
tion of Echo Park Dam within the national 
monument would break down prohibitions 
against such invasions, and thereby expose 
the whole national-park system to destruc- 
tion. The Bureau of Reclamation proceeded 
in its planning upon the assumption that 
existing law or practice did not exclude a 
dam in this particular monument because of 
policies and assurances prevailing at the time 
the monument was expanded. Whether or 
not the Bureau of Reclamation was mistaken 
demands a review of the Federal Waterpower 
Act, the proclamation enlarging the monu- 
ment and the stated attitudes of the Na- 
tional Park Service during hearings pre- 
ceding the act of expansion. That is a sub- 
ject for later discussion. : 

Meanwhile we restate our opinion that the 
Echo Park development is critical to con- 
servation of Colorado River water, and to 
the implementation of both the upper basin 
and the upper- and lower-basin compacts. 
And it would appear that if the feasibility 
of any key units can be and is ignored, the 
feasibility of the whole project is beclouded. 
That would be disastrous to the economic 
welfare and growth of the Rocky Mountain 
West. 


Wuo Sars Ecno Park UNPRECEDENTED? 


Was there ever any understanding about 
preserving grazing and power rights within 
the Dinosaur National Monument in 1938 
when It was expanded from 80 to 209,000 
acres? 

That question is at issue now in the con- 
troversy over building Echo Park Dam on 
the Green River. Opponents of the proj- 
ect insist that if approved it will break 
down the national-park system by shat- 
tering a precedent against undertaking pow- 
er developments within monuments and na- 
tional parks, 

John Geoffrey Will, secretary and general 
counsel for the upper Colorado River Com- 
mission, has assembled impressive evidence 
against arguments as to the so-called in- 
violability of the Dinosaur Monument. Mr. 
Will points out that the Presidential proc- 
lamation of 1938, enlarging the monument, 
includes specific language declaring that es- 
tablishment of the monument shall not af- 
fect operation of the Federal Power Act of 
June 10, 1920, as amended.” 

Now, if it were intended that potential 
power development within the monument 
was never to be given consideration, why 
was that reservation included? Mr. Will in- 
sists the National Park Service approved in- 
clusion of the statement. 

“Because the Federal Power Commission 
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Interior in 1935 and in 1936 that the ‘Com- 
mission will not object to the creation ot 
the monument’ if the proclamation contains 
a specific provision that power development 
under provisions of the Federal Water Power 
Act will be permitted. 9% “ 

Mr. Will also has pointed out that con- 
tinuing studies, made jointly by the National 
Park Service and the Bureau of Reclamation, 
produced from the former the following pol- 
icy statement on June 27, 1944: 

“If and when it is shown that It would 
certainly be in the greater national interest 
to develop the water resources of the Canyon 
unit (which would include Echo Park) than 
to retain the unit for national monument 
purposes; and it then becomes evident that 
authority for such development will be given, 
the status of the unit should be changed to 
that of a multiple-purpose area in which 
water control for the generation of power 
would be the principal use; and recreation 
the secondary but important use. 

There is in existence a sworn affidavit of 
one David H. Madsen, former manager of 
the monument for the Park Service, as to as- 
surances that he was authorized to give and 
did give the citizens at public hearings in 
Vernal, Utah, and Craig, Colo., during 1936. 
Mr. Madsen said he told the people of that 
area that grazing would not be discontinued 
In the event the monument was enlarged; 
and that “if it became necessary to construct 
a project or projects for power or irrigation 
in order to develop that part of the States 
of Colorado and Utah, that the establish- 
ment of the monument would not interfere 


with such development.” 


Because of the record of reservations and 
assurances in the case of the monument's 
expansion, it ts dificult to understand why 
or how the development of power within it 
could be considered a precedent-shattering 
event. In other words, the construction of 
Echo Park should not be held up for fear of 
opening other parks or monuments to ex- 
ploitation for power-producing purposes, 

By ignoring the pecullar circumstances pre- 
vailing in that remote canyon of the Green, 
and by misinterpreting both the need for 
the project and its historical justification, 
opponents of the project are alarming un- 
informed lovers of nature throughout the 
country. And whether intentionally or not, 
they are further retarding the Rocky Moune- 
tain States preparation of needed water stor- 
age and power production, to the benefit of 
California, 


Benson Wields the Meatax 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN E. O’KONSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 16, 1954 


Mr. O'KONSKI. Mr. Speaker, Wis- 
consin farmers have a right to be highly 
disgusted with Secretary Benson's meat- 
ax approach to dairy surplus problems, 
It could have been done more intelli- 
gently. 

Why chop supports the full legal limit 
at one crack? We have felt that the 
present 90-percent supports would have 
to be gradually lowered. Maybe 5 per- 
cent at a time. That would give dairy- 
men a chance to make adjustments. 

We do not believe that the Government 
should guarantee 100-percent parity to 
dairymen or any other group. This 
would mean marketing quotas on every 


back of Echo Park Dam would, in fact, en- stated to the United States Department of farm. The Government would have a 
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hand in every move you made. None 
of that. 

Lower supports slowly if necessary, we 
Say. Use compensatory payments to 
make up the difference between market 
and support prices. Use food stamp 
plans to move the surplus to needy folks, 
This is a more sensible approach. 


The Epic Voyage of Ferdinand Magellan 
to the Philippines, March 16, 1521 


~ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 15, 1954 


Mr. HAGEN of Minnesota. Mr. Speak- 
er, today, March 16, 1954, is the 433d 
anniversary of the voyage of Ferdinand 
Magellan to the Philippines. 

Because the Philippines are growing 
in importance in world affairs, and be- 
cause the United States has a solid and 
continuing interest in the welfare of this 
great commonwealth, I believe that the 
Members of the House will be interested 
in an article by Maximiano M. Villareal. 

Mr. Villareal is a member of several 
international organizations, including 
the International Crossroads Sunday 
Breakfast, Washington, D. C.; Club de 
las Americas; and life member of Uni- 
versal Esperanto Association of Europe, 
and former publicity director of the Es- 
peranto Association of North America in 
the United States and Canada. 

The article which he has prepared 
follows: 

March 16, 1954, is the 433d anniversary 
of the epic voyage of Ferdinand Magellan to 
the Phillippines under the sponsorship of 
the King of Spain. This unique voyage 
leaves deep and lasting impression into the 
mind of civilized man. 

The greatest and everlasting contribution 
ot this voyage to world history is the intro- 
duction of Christianity and the opening 
of that part of the world to the Western 
man. It also brought the authentic con- 
firmation and the final solution as to the 
question regarding the form or shape of 
the earth. Even Christopher Columbus, 
until his death, still believed that he had 
found the coast of Asia. Magellan found 
the actual fact as the result of his own 
finding witnessed by himself and his men. 

The voyage took Magellan 18 months 
from the time the fleet sailed from Seville, 
Spain. While in the Philippines, Magellan 
told the King of Cebu about his purpose 
and mission in behalf of the King of Spain 
and the Christian faith. The native king 
willingly accepted the Christianity with his 
own free will. Magellan baptized the king 
and his people. A formal agreement or 
treaty between the native king and Magel- 
lan was made. This is the first treaty of 
alllance ever made by civilized men of the 
Eastern and Western world. 

Unfortunately, Magellan himself was un- 
able to make the return yoyage to Spain 
with his fleet as Captain General because 
he was killed in a battle between his forces 
against Sllapulapu. the Chief of Mactan Is- 
land, near Cebu. His remains were not re- 
turned to Magellan forces by the natives 
even for ransom of money. A monument 
stands today in Mactan in honor of Ferdi- 
nand Magellan. Travelers to the Philip- 
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pines would never like to miss sceing this 
monument. 

The Philippines, after several centuries of 
friendly association with Magellan's Spain 
and Columbus’ Latin Americas, and those 
countries of southeast Asia, by its own right 
stands as a bridge by which means other 
countries of the world today conduct their 
foreign affairs which affect countries of the 
Eastern or Western World. 

The United States at this very moment 
is planning to utilize, or is utilizing, this 
Philippine experience in the conduct of its 
foreign policy of cooperation toward cer- 
tain countries, especially countries that are 
today members of the world organization— 
the United Nations. 

Today the Philippines, like the United 
States. has adopted the democratic form 
of government as it is the desire of the 
people. 

The present government is headed by the 
brilliant Hon. Ramon Magsaysay as presi- 
dent and the other brilliant Hon. Carlos P. 
Garcia as vice president and secretary of 
foreign affairs, 

As a member of the United Nations, the 
Philippines is expected to send delegates to 
Montevideo, Uruguay, during November and 
December of 1954 to participate in the im- 
portance of adopting the international lan- 
guage Esperanto as second language for 
learning in every and all schools of all coun- 
tries of the world. It might be a happy 
occasion to recollect that members of the 
first Philippine Assembly were pioneers of 
the Esperanto movement in the Philippines. 

It is greatly hoped that the present edu- 
cational leaders in the Philippines shall vol- 
untarily initiate the revival of the splendid 
work of the pioneers, one being the national 
hero, Dr. Jose Rizal, who knows more than 
20 languages. 


Proving Our Point 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRAZIER REAMS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 16, 1954 


Mr. REAMS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the Toledo Blade entitled Proving 
Our Point,” March 12, 1954: 

Provina Our Pornr 


On the question of reducing the voting age 
to 18, as proposed by President Eisenhower, 
Representative Frazer Reams has taken the 
position that he would support the change 
if he thought that the youhg men and 
women who 
really wanted the ballot. But he doubts it. 

And recently he had inserted in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Reconp Appendix an editorial 
from the Waite High School Sizzle which, 
on the face of it, supports his position, In 
it a high-school student had written: 

“Like any argument, there are two sides 
to the question. The strong point of those 
in favor of 18-year-olds being allowed to vote 
is that if a boy is old enough to be drafted 
he's old enough to vote. But what about 
the girls? Just because a guy can fire a 
rifle or drive a jeep doesn’t mean that he can 
sensibly wield such a powerful weapon as 
the freedom to vote. 

“Our personal stand is against this privi- 
lege. Of course, 18-year-olds are just as well 
educated as 2l-year-olds, but the 3 years 
between 18 and 21 are 3 important years, 
experiencewise, 


would be thus enfranchised 
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“A man is a lot more worthy of this privi- 
lege after he gets out of the Army than before 
he spends a few years of travel and close 
companionship with a large variety of boys 
of his own age and older.” 

All of which is so thoughtfully said that 
the Blade, which believes that the voting 
age should be lowered, is more strongly 
inclined than ever to reject its conclusion. 

Of course, that glib “old enough to fight“ 
slogan is not really the strong point of the 
argument. No one has yet proposed that 
the ballot be taken away from men when 
they get too old to fight or from women who 
never do. And it is also true that education 
in the school sense does not by itself make 
for maturity of Judgment. 

In our opinion, though, young men and 
women are best fitted to assume the obliga- 
tions of citizenship at the time they are 
leaving high school and are imbued with a 
sense of civic responsibility which they have 
obtained from their studies. And we think 
that this young editorial writer at Waite 
High School who presents the opposing view 
so well has, inadvertently, perhaps, but 
nonetheless effectively, proved our point. 


The Liberation of Estonia From Soviet 
Tyranny 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD J. BONIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 16, 1954 


Mr. BONIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I wish to include 
the resolution sent to me by Mr. Juhan 
Vasar, the president of the Estonian Na- 
tional Committee in the United States. 
Mr. Vasar brought this to my attention 
in behalf of Estonians in this country. 
He expressed the hope that I would con- 
tinue to support their cause, which is 
aimed at the liberation of Estonia from 
Soviet tyranny. 

Being a member cf the Baltic Com- 
mittee, I am particularly interested in 
this cause. 

The resolution is as follows: 

Estonians and friends of Estonia assembled 
today at a concert meeting in New York, 
commemorating the 36th anniversary of the 
proclamation of independence of the Re- 
public of Estonia, have resolyed— 

To express their gratitude to the Govern- 
ment of the United States for Its firm policy 
of nonrecognition of the absorption of Es- 
tonia and the other Baltic Nations into the 
Soviet Union and for its support in their 
fight for freedom and restoration of their 
independence; 

To extend this expression of gratitude also 
to the Members of the Congress of the United 
States, supporting the cause of Estonia and 
the other Baltic nations, and in par- 
ticular to the members of the Baltic Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives; 

To call attention to the plight of Estonians 


in their home country and to the urgency - 


of their earliest liberation. 

Daily, people in Estonia and other Baltic 
countries continue to be arrested and de- 
ported, subjected to mental and physical 
torture; religious, spiritual and material 
value are continuously being tramped on; 
youth is being corrupted and indoctrinated, 
If Kremlin’s genocidal designs are not to suc- 
ceed, immediate help is needed. 


1954 


It is the plea and conviction of those as- 
sembled at this commemorative meeting that 
the great United States, great in power and 
great in principles will do its best to ac- 
celerate the liberation of the unlucky Es- 
tonians and other East European peoples 
from the unbearable Soviet yoke. 


Farmers and the State 8 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALT HORAN ` 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 16, 1954 


Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission granted me to extend my own re- 
marks in the Appendix of the RECORD, 
I am pleased to include an editorial 
from the April 1954 Farm Journal. I 
am particularly pleased that Mr. Wheel- 
er McMillen has seen fit to recognize 
our able colleague from Mississippi, the 
Honorable Jamte L. WHITTEN. 

The editorial follows: 

FARMERS AND THE STATE DEPARTMENT 


Farmers are entitled to know how they 
stand with their country’s Department of 
State. We believe farmers have a right 
to know more than they have been told and 
to form their own judgments accordingly. 

The Secretary of State and his Department 
are expected to keep the people of the free- 
world on our side, and, wherever possible, 
to enlarge the area of freedom. They are 
asked to do this without getting us into 
war, and to make sure that we shall have 
friends. 

These are serious responsibilities. Do 
they justify the State Department's actions 
affecting agriculture? 

American agriculture Is not only hurt by 
lack of foreign-sales but is blamed for piling 
up commodities in storage. Support prices 
have not been the sole cause of the giant 
accumulations; State Department policy 
against vigorous efforts to sell surpluses 
abroad can be blamed for some of them. 

To be more specific, West Germany had 
dollars with which she desired to buy 83 
million worth of American cotton. Under 
State Department pressure, Germany bought 
the cotton elsewhere. Likewise Italy had 
15 million in dollars to spend for American 
cotton; the deal went through only after 
months of State Department resistance. 

When a deal had been set up for a large 
scale of apples to Britain, the State Depart- 
ment blocked it completely. The dollars 
which the British had intended to pay to 
American farmers for apples finally came 
here; but it came for celluloid toys and bub- 
ble gum. Industry was favored over agri- 
culture. > 

If the State Department feels that it must 
help other countries sell their agricultural 
products first, in order to keep their friend- 
ship, then It, not the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, should shoulder the 
burden of storing surpluses. 

The State Department not only must ap- 
prove every one of the few agricultural at- 
tachés the United States keeps abroad but 
insists that their reports come to the State 
Department offices before anyone in Agri- 
culture sees them. 

Advocates to trying the two-price system 
may be sure that State Department objec- 
tions kept mention of it out of the Presi- 
dent's agricultural message. 

The State Department contradicts prin- 
ciples of freedom when it stands in the way 
of free-enterprise efforts to sell American 
farm products abroad. Representative 
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Jame L. WHITTEN, Mississippi's statesman- 
like Member of Congress, has said, too, that 
“Farmers join other taxpayers to foot the big 
bill to rehabilitate other countries. Is it 
fair that they must contribute additionally 
by being compelled to hold quantities of 
farm commodities off the world markets, in 
order to let Other countries sell theirs first?” 

The State Department wields more eco- 
nomic power than belongs to it, more per- 
haps than belongs anywhere in Government. 
If high supports continue to create still 
more mountainous surpluses because foreign 
outlets are denied, then blame for any agri- 
cultural depression will have to be shared 
by those whose policies have prevented sales 
abroad, 


Henry W. Hendley 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 2, 1954 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I place in 
the Recorp at this point a clipping from 
the Washington Star of February 27, 
1954, headed “Henry W. Hendley, Noted 
Illustrator and Sculptor.” 

Despite the honors and recognition 
they receive in their lifetimes, some men 
succeed in maintaining those qualities of 
personal retirement and humility which 
endear them to their fellows. Henry 
Hendley was such a man. Notwith- 
standing the successes which came to 
him as a result of his artistic achieve- 
ments, Mr. Hendley will be remembered 
by his fine family and those who knew 
him well as a truly humble man. It is a 
pleasure for me to place in the Recorp 
what has been said of him by a great 
newspaper. The article follows: 

Henry W. HENDLEY, NOTED ILLUSTRATOR AND 
SCULPTOR 


Henry V. Hendley, 75, retired scientific Il- 
lustrator for the Bureau of Public Ronds; 
died yesterday at his home, 4310 North Pair- 
fax Drive, Arlington, Va. 

A sculptor, Mr. Hendley worked at the 
Smithsonian Institution from 1901 to 1913, 

nd made the models for the Presidents’ wives 

bit there. He also set up the Indian- 

habitat groups. As an illustrator, modeler, 
and exhibit designer he won many awards. 


WITH BUREAU 35 YEARS 


He was with the Roads Bureau for 35 years, 
and received the silver medal at the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition in San Francisco in 1915 
for his exhibit of Yosemite Valley. He also 
won honors at the Sesquicentennial Exposi- 
tion in Philadelphia, the Chicago Century of 
Progress, and the World's Fair in New York. 

Mr. Hendley did the models of construction 
of the Via Appia. still on exhibit at the 
Smithsonian and the Chicago Museum of 
Science and Industry, and formerly displayed 
in the Capitol Rotunda. 

His exhibit on the construction and bene- 
fits of rural highways toured the country be- 
fore World War I. He Illustrated highways 
of history in 35 dioramas for the Golcen Gate 
Exposition in San Francisco. 

Since he retired in 1948, he had sculptured, 
painted, and made wood carvings. 

WAS NATIVE OF WASHINGTON 

Mr. Hendley was born in Washington, and 
studied art under his father, J. W. Hendley, 
who was also a Smithsonian artist, and 
Sculptor T. A. Mills; and at the Corcoran 
School of Art. 
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Empty Pockets, Theme Song for Federal 
Judges and Members of Congress? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 15, 1954 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, first 
there was Ole Man River, then came 
Boots and Saddles, then Wagon Wheels. 
Should the next one be Get Along, Little 
Judge, Get Along? Or will Empty 
Pockets get top billing by Federal judges 
and Members of Congress? : 

Under leave to extend my remarks, 
cited below is an article by Hon. Mendon 
Morrill, member, New Jersey section, 
American Bar Association, committee on 
judicial selection, tenure, and compen- 
sation, which appears in the February 
18, 1954 issue of the New Jersey Law 
Journal. It is entitled “Federal Judicial 
Salaries”: 

FEDERAL JUDICIAL SALARIES 
(By Mendon Morrill) 
I 

Retiring. after 35 years on the Federal 
bench of the southern district of New York, 
Judge John C. Knox revealed that his total 
savings amounted to $6.200. 

When Chief Justice Vinson died in 1953, 
after 34 years in public life, his net estate 
amounted to $1,100. 

Judge Simon Rifkind recently left the 
Federal bench because he couldn't support 
his family on his salary. 

Judge Bolitha Laws testified that his take- 
home pay today as a Federal judge based on 
a $15,000 salary is $1,000 less than it was 33 
years ago when he was practicing law. 

As Governor of California, Earl Warren 
received the following emoluments: $25,000 
salary; a $12,000 expense account; a 20-room 
house; 2 limousines; a cook, housekeeper, 
and gardener; about 45 persons on his per- 
sonal staff; and the use of an airplane. His 
promotion to Chief Justice increased his 
salary by $500, gave him 2 secretaries and 3 
law clerks and that is all. 

IL 

‘Salaries of Federal judges from 1900 to 

the present are shown in the following chart; 


Circuit 


Supreme District 


$5.00 

6.000 
37 7 977 
10, 0) 
15,000 


Prior to 1932, these salaries were not tax- 
able. Under the 1932 Revenue Act, these 
salaries were includible in gross income for 
Federal income tax purposes for judges tak- 
ing office after the passage of the act. By 
an act passed in 1939 the salaries of judges 
who took office prior to the 1932 act alsa be- 
came includible in gross income for tax 
purposes. 

In 1926 a Supreme Court Justice received 
a salary of $20,000 and took home $20,000. 
In 1952 the Justice received $25,000, but 
his take home pay was under $18,000, The 
increase of $5,000 to the circuit Judges net- 
ted them under $1,800, while the same in- 
crease to District judges netted them under 
$2,300. (State income taxes rot considered. 
Federal taxes computed on basis of salary 
being the only income, wife without income, 
etc., etc.) 
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The shrinkage in the purchasing power 
of the dollar is a matter of judicial notice. 
In terms of the 1939 dollar, Congressmen 
and District Court Judges now receive, after 
taxes, about $6,500. 

ur 


Congress established a Commission on Ju- 
dicial and Congressional Salaries under Pub- 
lic Law 220, 83d Congress, C. 353, August 7, 
1953. Appointments were made, in equal 
numbers, from representatives of labor, busi- 
ness, and professions, and agriculture. 
Eighteen voting members were appointed, 6 
by the President, 6 by the Chief Justice, and 
3 each by the President of the Senate and 
the Speaker of the House. Nine nonvoting 
advisory members were appointed. Bernard 
L. Segal, chancellor of the Philadelphia Bar 
Association was appointed chairman of the 
Commission. 

The report of the Commission had to be 
in by January 15, 1954. The Congress must 
act on the recommendations by March 15, 
1954, but with no authority to fix salaries 
in excess of those recommended by the Com- 
mission. 

More than 60 witnesses appeared in Wash- 
ington, representing most of the large and 
important groupings in the country. For 
example, the presidents of the AFL and CIO, 
representatives of the National Grange, the 
American Bar Association, and of large bus- 
inesses and business associations. 

The report was filed on January 15, 1954. 
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Principal factors influencing the Commis- 
sion’s recommendations were: 

1. Adjustments in salaries of judges and 
Members of Congress have been made on 
the average of once in 20 years, There have 
not been periodic reviews of salaries to pro- 
vide for continual adjustment for increased 
living costs and improved standards, as fol- 
lowed in private industry and as insisted 
on by labor leaders. 

2. Compensation for other Federal em- 
Ployees has been adjusted upwards no less 
than five times since the last increase for 
Federal judges and Congressmen. These 
uppings were in line with the recommen- 
dations of the Hoover Commission. That 
Commission also recommended uppings for 
Federal judges and Congressmen—without 
avail. 

3. The extent and complexity of the bur- 
dens of judges and Congressmen have ex- 
panded greatly. Top-flight men are needed. 

4. The danger that the offices in question 
will be open only to citizens of independent 
wealth. (The other alternative that comes 
to mind is too horrible to contemplate.) 
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Some of the Commission's findings as to 
the salaries in question are: 

1. They have not kept pace with the 
growth of the duties and responsibilities of 
the offices. 

2. They are low compared to salaries paid 
for similar ability and less responsibility 
in private enterprise. 

3. They have lagged behind while other 
Federal salaries were being adjusted upward. 

4. They are grossly inadequate. 

5. They tend to confine these important 
positions to persons of independent means 
or outside income. 

6. The net cost to the Government of 
the recommended increases is small in rela- 
tion to the immense benefit to the public 
welfare—in round figures, 4%½ million for 
Congress and 3 million for Federal Judges, 
for a total of one one-hundredth of 1 percent 
of the Federal budget. 

vr 


Principal salary recommendations fol- 
low. Patent Court, etc. are omitted, as are 
travel and expense funds, and the like. 


% —T—T—T—Z— $40, 000 
Associate Justice 39. 500 
Vice President ä 99000 
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Speaker of the House. $40, 000 


Here are some 3 Items in- 
cluded in the Report, 

The judges of the 8 Court of New 
York, a trial court, receive a salary of $30,000. 

Thirteen of the highest paid executives 
of labor organizations receive from $20,000 
to $50,000 per year in salary. 

Top officials of our largest corporations 
average about $120,000 per year, not to men- 
tion bonuses, retirement rights, stock pur- 
chase rights, etc. 

In the past 12 years the number of civil 
cases in the Federal courts have increased 
66 percent. In 1953, there were actually 
filed 101,292 cases in district courts before 
224 judges. 

A Federal judge handles such varied mat- 
ters as patents, copyrights, bankruptcy, ad- 
miralty, securities, corporate reorganization, 
crimes, anti-trust and other types of suits 
generally tried in the State courts which 
may be removed to the Federal courts. 

The average length of Congressional ses- 
sion is now 279 days. Then there is com- 
mittee work and work at the demand of 
constituents, the latter greatly increased 
since the expansion of administrative 
agencies. 

In 1946 the President received a salary 
3 times greater than Supreme Court Justices. 
Today it is six times as much. 
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Any reader who has had the fortitude to 
venture this far in the article may have 
noticed the absence of argument, attempt at 
persuasion or emotional appeal up to this 
point. Notice is now given that this objec- 
tive approach is abandoned, albeit not com- 
pletely. 

Another point to be made now is that the 
foregoing data maimly concerned or referred 
to the Federal Judiciary as compared with 
the Members of Congress. This is because 
the writer, by profession, has more contact 


with judges than with Congressmen, and - 


because he believes that the bar, as a whole, 
understands the salary question of judges 
better than it does that of Congressmen. 
Let no inference be drawn that the author 
opines that the lot of the Congressman is 
happier than that of the judge. Both are 
equally worthy of sympathetic consideration. 

Recently, the New Jersey Legislature 
passed law under which district court judges, 
working full time, would get 614.000. Our 
county judges get $16,000. Federal district 
court Judges get $15,000. 

Our superior court judges get $20,000. 
judges of the court of appeals are paid 
$17,500. 

Our supreme court justices recelve $24,- 
000. Justices of the United States Supreme 
Court have salaries of $25,000 per year. 

There is a vacancy in the district court, 
in a State like New Jersey, New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Illinois, etc. How many leaders of 
the bar are interested? .Some, with inde- 
pendent means, of course; a very few with no 
separate income, of course. But, who wants 
the responsibility and terror of a Judge 
Medina (Smith Act)? Or of a Judge Kauf- 
man (the Rosenbergs)? Or of Judge A, 
handling a railroad reorgamization? Or of 
Judge B presiding over patent litigation with 
300 exhibits and 20 expert engineers as wit- 
nesses? And for $15,000 a year—when their 
rewards in private practice are 3 and 4 times 
as great with much more leisure? 

An aroused bar can be of service. Let 
your Congressman and our Senators know 
how you feel about the matter. Write to 
them. They need and welcome support. 
The deadline for legislative action is March 
15. Act now. The opportunity may not be 
here again for a long time to come, 
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Increasing the Borrowing Authority of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation 


SPEECH 
HON. ROBERT CROSSER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 5, 1954 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 7339) to in- 


crease the borrowing power of Commodity 
Credit Corporation. 


Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Crosser]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Ohio is recognized. 

DEFEAT MONOPOLY’'S OPPOSITION TO COMPULSORY 
COMPETITION BY LENDERS ON PUBLIC UTILITY 
SECURITIES 
Mr, CROSSER. Mr. Chairman, 

recently the special interests have been 
striving desperately to do away with 
the regulation adopted by the Securities 
and Exchange Commission to compel 
competitive bidding among those desir- 
ing to purchase securities of registered 
public utility holding companies and 
their subsidiaries. It is reported also 
that the present Securities and Exchange 
Commission is planning to limit the com- 
petitive bidding Rule, which was 
adopted pursuant to requirements of 
the Public Utility Holding Company Act, 
and to narrow the scope of Rule U-50 to 
such extent as will make it almost use- 
less, and therefore would release public 
utility companies almost entirely from 
the requirements of Rule U-50. This 
apparently harmless proposal strikes at 
the very foundation of the Commission's 
regulation requiring competitive bidding. 
It would greatly harm the many millions 
of consumers in this Nation. It would 
also do gross injustice to the many own- 
ers of public utility securities by forcing 
such security owners to pay unreason- 
ably high charges for the services of 
especially favored banks or other lend- 
ers of money on the stocks and bonds of 
public utility companies. 

Mr. Chairman, if there be any present 
who would minimize the danger just 
mentioned, let me quote in part Burns’ 
advice to a young friend, when he said: 

But Och! mankind are unco weak 
An’ little to be trusted; 

If Self the wavering balance shake 
It's rarely right adjusted! 


I remember well when, early in 1941, 
the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion was considering the adoption of a 
regulation to enforce competitive bid- 
ding among lenders of money on public- 
utility securities. By invitation of the 
Commission I spoke in favor of the 
adoption of a regulation compelling 
competitive bidding among those seeking 
to loan money on securities of public- 
utility companies. I was pleased to 
learn later that the Commission had 
adopted rule U-50 providing for compul- 
sory competitive bidding. 

The rule adopted by the Commission 
requiring competitive bidding has been 
in force for 13 years. It has helped to 
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lessen the cost of securing capital by 
public-utility companies, and assisted in 
establishing and continuing conditions 
favorable to competitive bidding in 
financing operations in general. Why, 
then, should the Commission even seri- 
ously consider, much less strive to dis- 
turb this very desirable situation? 

Mr. Chairman, competition is clearly 
necessary in the democratic system of 
free enterprise. Because competition is 
essential for the development of individ- 
ual initiative and the system of free en- 
terprise, and in order to make as sure 
as possible, the development and con- 
tinuation of such competitive conditions 
in industry and commerce, Congress 
passed the Sherman antitrust law, the 
Clayton antitrust law, and the Federal 
Trade Commission law. These meas- 
ures were passed in order to prohibit the 
making of harmful and unjust arrange- 
ments for the purpose of preventing free 
and open buying and the selling of com- 
modities or property of any kind. The 
laws just mentioned aimed also, of 
course, to provide for the continuance 
and improvement of conditions neces- 
sary for free and fair competition. 

In view of the facts just mentioned, it 
is then proper to ask those who claim to 
favor the free-enterprise system, those 
alleged champions of fair dealing, why 
any one should be allowed to interfere 
with competitive bidding in the sale of 
public utility securities? 

The especially favored bankers and 
other lenders who are eager to abolish 
the competitive bidding rule, continually 
prattle about free enterprise and chirp 
about individual initiative. If, however, 
they can succeed in having wiped off the 
books, the regulation which provides for 
compulsory bidding, it would not be at all 
possible for individual initiative or free 
enterprise to continue. If we allow util- 
ity officials to go back to the evil system 
of the good old days when they made 
deals, in private, and confidentially, with 
especially privileged lenders, it is clear 
that other lenders of capital, not in the 
charmed circle of favored banks, would 
have no opportunity to lend money to 
public utilities, at a lower charge and on 
terms which, also in other respects, would 
be fairer, from the standpoint of the con- 
sumers, whe must buy electricity, gas, or 
other commodities furnished by public 
utility companies. Without competition, 
public utility companies are forced to pay 
for loans, unreasonably high charges to 
especially favored lenders. In addition 
however to the advantage of competition 
to the consumers, it would be much 
fairer to the owners of public utility se- 
curities to compel competitive bidding by 
lenders in connection with their offers to 
furnish capital. Without such proper 
supervision and regulation, however, and 
according to the old, discredited, inde- 
fensible custom, such utility companies 
are compelled to pay for such loans, the 
excessive charges made by favored 
bankers. 

Uncontrolled by any proper officfal 
regulation as to charges for furnishing 
guch capital, great money lenders in the 
charmed circle are then allowed to ma- 
neuver for the privilege of financing pub- 
lic utilities. Free from governmental 
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control, it is easy to see that such espe- 
cially favored financiers are then able to 
demand and collect from public-utility 
companies, charges altogether out of rea- 
son for their alleged service, Moreover, 
even a worse evil is the fact that in 
order to secure the money necessary to 
pay to especially privileged lenders, their 
unjust, unreasonable, and unwarranted 
charges for furnishing capital to the util- 
ity companies, the public-utility com- 
panies are forced to mulct the public, 
consisting of you and me and every other 
consumer in this Nation. 

Public-utility companies require large 
amounts of capital to provide their nec- 
essary plant and equipment. The cost, 
to utility companies, of securing such 
capital is, therefore, a substantial and 
very important part of their expense, an 
expense which must finally be paid with 
money, collected from the consuming 
public, by utility companies, who natur- 
ally charge unreasonably high prices for 
their gas, electric current, or for other 
utility product, derived from the natural 
resources provided for by the Creator. 
The only way, to be sure that needed 
capital will be seoured by utility com- 
panies at the lowest possible cost, is to 
provide, by law, that competition, by 
banks and other lenders, for the right to 
furnish such capital, to public-utility 
companies, must be altogether free from 


_ coercion by lending institutions. 


The public welfare, the protection of 
consumers and also the rights of owners 
of public-utility securities, all demand 
that requirement that competitive bid- 
ding, in the sale of utility securities, 
should continue in full force and effect. 
Moreover, the Public Utility Holding 
Company Act of 1935 clearly stated that 
the agency of the Government which was 
authorized and directed to administer 
said act was the Securities and Exchange 
Commission. That was an order by the 
highest lawmaking authority of the 
United States. 

In that act just mentioned, Congress 
condemned the shocking evils, connected 
with financing arrangements by utility 
companies, due to the lack of free, un- 
controlled, and uncoerced dealing. 

In the light of what has been said, the 
Commission, according to every stand- 
ard of duty, should wholeheartedly up- 
hold the act. The lack of opportunity 
for the utility companies to secure capi- 
tal at reasonable cost, results in great 
injury to consumers, to owners of public 
utility securities, and to the general pub- 
lic. Congress, therefore, as. already 
stated, ordered that these evils be thor- 
oughly uprooted and ended forever. 

Nevertheless one of the largest insti- 
tutions, engaged in the business of fi- 
nancing public-utility companies, bluntly 
states in public print: 

We do not believe in compulsory com- 
petitive bidding for corporate securities. 


Mr. Chairman, we know that for many 
years the evil of monopoly has been con- 
demned almost unanimously by public 
opinion. We have noted also the efforts 
of Congress for generations to plan anti- 
trust and antimonopoly laws to protect 
the general public and to assure the peo- 
ple as fully as possible, of freedom from 
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unfair and evil practices in the buying 
and selling of commodities. It is, there- 

fore, unbelievable, yes, astounding, that 
in one of the most important markets 
of all, namely, the money market, there 
should be a sinister power which can 
flout public opinion, and sneer at efforts 
to assure true freedom in bargaining for 
the purchase of credit. 

The situation is explained, to some 
extent, by the old saying that “power 
grows on what it feeds on.” Those, 
therefore, who succeed in being espe- 
cially favored in matters of business, 
yes, such presumptuous persons, always 
become more arrogant as their power, 
resulting from their special privileges, 
increases. It is regrettable, however, 
that, with the continued growth of such 
power, there is also, on the part of the 
power's victims, the people, a tendency 
to regard as futile any effort to outlaw 
or resist such unwarranted use of power. 
Referring to such feeling of futility on 
the part of many and, to their timidity 
about supporting a just cause, James 
Russell Lowell expressed the true idea 
forcibly and effectively in the lines, which 
I quote as follows: 

They are slaves who fear to speak 

For the fallen and the weak, 

They are slavés who will not choose 

Hatred, scoffing, and abuse, 

Rather than in silence shrink 

From the Truth they need but think. 

They are slaves who dare not be 

In the right with two or three, 


Personal Income-Tax Exemption 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 16, 1954 


Mr, YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, since 
the question of increasing the personal 
income-tax exemption will be before the 
House this week, it seems appropriate 
to review an editorial which appeared 
in the San Mateo Times in California on 
March 8, which was as follows: 

The personal $600 income-tax exemption 
granted each taxpayer is coming under heavy 
attack by Members of the House. At least 
half a dozen Congressmen have advanced 
plans to raise the exemption. Figures men- 
tioned as the new exemption range all the 
way from 8700 to $1,500. 

An exemption of $700 Instead of 8600 a 
year wouldn't mean much to the average tax- 
payer, although it would cut into the Gov- 
ernment’s revenue to a noticeable extent. A 
61.500 exemption hasn't a chance, even in an 
election year. 

Those who propose ralsing the exemption 
Jean most heavily on the old argument of 
“taxation according to ability to pay.“ which, 
translated, means “Government take all but 
subsistence money.” That is, raising the ex- 
emption which would benefit the small tax- 
payer most. Obviously, such a step would 
not have much impact on the amount of 
taxes pald by a taxpayer with an income 
of $100,000 a year or more. 

The Treasury's argument against inereas- 
ing the exemption is that the Government 
cannot afford the loss of revenue. This loss, 
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to the Treasury's figures, would 
amount to $2,500,000,000 in the case of an 
exemption increase to $700, and $10 billion 
if the exemption were raised to 81.000. 

To date the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee has agreed that the $600 limit which 
a child may earn and still be classed as a 
dependent is too low and could be adjusted 
without a great loss of Government revenue. 


Washington Ordered, “Keep the Day,” in 
Celebration of St. Patrick 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 15, 1954 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I should like 
to cite below a thoroughly refreshing 
article which appears in the March 13, 
1954, issue of the Advocate, official pub- 
lication of the archdiocese of Newark 
and of the diocese of Paterson, N. J. It 
is entitled, in effect, Roll Out the Barrel, 
Boys, in Celebration of St. Patrick, Gen- 
eral Washington, and the Continental 
Army.” 


WASHINGTON ORDERED, Kr THE Day,” IN 
CELEBRATION or Sr. PATRICK'S Dar 


(By William F. Judkins, Jr.) 


Moretstown.—The men of the Continental 
Army in the War for Independence undoubt- 
edly had their gloomy days, but certainly 
St. Patrick's Day wasn't one of them. 

Tt should be of real interest to every trans- 
planted son of Erin, particularly at this time 
of the year, to know that George Washington 
was a sincere friend of the Irish and never 
permitted the feast day of the great saint to 
pass without official notice. 

Practically every serviceman and veteran 
has at some time or other come across the 
phrase, “the wish of the commanding officer 
is tantamount to a general order.” Things 
in this respect were no different in the Army 
of the 1770's and 1780's. 

Thus it is that among the original docu- 
ments in the possession of the museum at the 
Morristown National Historical Park is the 
following entry in the order book of the 
Pennsylvania Brigade: 

“Division orders, March 17, 1780. 

“The commanding officer, desirous that the 
celebration of this day should not pass by 
without having a little rum issued to the 
troops, has thought proper to direct com- 
misary night to find for a hogshead which 
the colonel has purchased for this express 
purpose in the vicinity of camp. 

“While the troops are celebrating the an- 
niversary of St. Patrick in innocent mirth and 
pastime, he hopes they will not forget our 
worthy friends in the kingdom of Ireland 
who with the greatest unanimity have 
stepped forth in opposition to the tyranny of 
Great Britain and who like us are deter- 
mined to be free. 

“The colonel expects the troops will con- 
duct themselves with the greatest sobriety 
and in good order. 

“FRANCIS JOHNSTON, 
“Colonel Commander, 5th Pennsyl- 
vania Brigade.” 

In this particular instance the action of 
the above officer stemmed from something 
more substantial than a  subordinate's 
acknowledgment of the commander's wish. 
The general was quite explicit in his own 
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order issued the previous day from his Mor- 
ristown headquarters. 

It seems, according to Fitzpatrick's The 
Writings of Washington, that the Irish Par- 
lament had petitioned Great Britain for 
the removal of trade restrictions, and Lord 
North had announced in the British Parlia- 
mient that the petition would most likely re- 
celve favorable consideration. 

Washington's comments on these proceed- 
ings were contained in his order issued at 
Morristown and dated March 16, 1780. It 
reads as follows: 

“The general congratulates the army on 
the very interesting proceedings of the Par- 
liament of Ireland and of the inhabitants 
of that country which have been lately com- 
municated; not only as they appear calcu- 
lated to remove those heavy and tyrannical 
oppressions on their trade, but to restore to 
a brave and generous people their ancient 
rights and freedom and by their operation 
to promote the cause of America. Desirous 
of impressing on the minds of the army, 
transactions so important in their nature, 
the general directs that all fatigue and work- 
ing parties cease for tomorrow the 17th, a 
day held in particular regard by the people 
of that nation. At the same time that he or- 
ders this he persuades himself that the cele- 
bration of the day will not be attended with 
the least rioting or disorder. The officers to 
be at their quarters in camp and the troops of 
each State line are to keep within their own 
encampment.” ; 

Fitzpatrick's volumes, which were sifted 
for the writer by Dr. Francis Ronald, coordi- 
nating superintendent of the National Park 
Service at Morristown, show several other 
instances of Washington's regard for the Irish 
in his command, and his realization of the 
veneration in which they held St. Patrick. 

The first mention of St. Patrick in official 
Army documents is in an order issued at 
headquarters, Cambridge, Mass., on March 17, 
1776. The Parole“ was given as Boston“ 
and the countersign of the day “St. Patrick.” 
That, by the way, was the day Howe and his 
troops evacuated Boston. i 

Again, in his diary's entry for March 17, 
1778, Allen McLane, colonel of partisan troops 
during the Revolution, wrote the following: 

“General Washington at Valley Forge had 
the army ‘keep the day.“ He, therefore, or- 
dered extra drink to every man in his com- 
mand and thus all made merry and were 
good friends.” 

The friendly relationship between the first 
President and the Irish was by no means 
onesided, The latter were fully appreciative 
of the general's regard and one organization 
in particular took special steps to reciprocate. 
This was the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick, of 
Philadelphia, which presented George Wash- 
ington with the gold medal or badge of the 
society. 

Again, according to Fitzpatrick, the badge 
“was of the value of three guineas. On the 
obverse was the figure of Hibernia, at the 
right; on the left, America; in the center, 
Liberty joining the hands of Hibernia and 
America. Hibernia was supported by a harp 
and America was depicted as an Indian. Un- 
derneath was the word ‘unite.’ On the re- 
verse was St. Patrick, cross in hand, tram- 
pling on a snake. The motto was Hlar.““ 

Responding to the presentation, Washing- 
ton, on December 24, 1781, wrote the follow- 
ing letter to George Campbell, president of 
the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick: 

Sm: I accept with singular pleasure the 
ensign of so worthy a fraternity as that of 
the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick in this city. 
A society distinguished for the firm adher- 
ence of its members to the glorious cause in 
which we are embarked. 


“Give me leave to assure you, sir, that I 


shall never cast my eyes upon the badge with 


which I am honored but with a grateful re- 
membrance of the polite and affectionate 
manner in which it was presented.” 


March 16 


Civil Functions, Department of the Army 
Appropriation Act, 1955 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. FRAZIER REAMS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 16, 1954 


Mr. REAMS. Mr. Speaker, this bill, 
the civil functions of the Department of 
the Army Appropriation Act for 1955, 
H. R. 8367, provides for $2,124,000 for 
procurement of headstones for the 
graves of veterans during fiscal 1955. 
The anticipated number of applications 
to be received in fiscal year 1955 is 87,- 
340. This is apparently based on an 
estimate of 101,510 markers to be pur- 
chased during the coming fiscal year. 
These markers come in seven types, the 
average price of which is $20.10. There 
must be added, however, to this price the 
cost of procurement and shipping. No 
figures are available but certainly when 
the total cost of the administration in 
this branch of the Army amounts to ap- 
proximately one-half million dollars it 
is reasonable to assume that an addi- 
tional cost of $5 for each marker is 
normal. 

I do not wish to suggest that $25 for 
a headstone or grave marker for the 
veterans of our wars is too large a price 
to pay if value is received. The. fact is, 
however, the issuance of seven types of 
grave markers for veterans’ graves is not 
at all satisfactory to all families of vet- - 
erans. Therefore, I introduced at the 
beginning of the last session of this Con- 
gress, H, R. 1302 to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Defense to make a montetary 
allowance in lieu of headstones or 
markers for certain graves, 

This bill would permit the Army to 
furnish to the next of kin of a veteran 
$25 in lieu of the headstone which is 
now offered. I introduced this bill at 
the request of many veterans in the in- 
terest of correcting a wasteful and un- 
satisfactory situation which exists under 
the present practice. 

The standard practice now is for the 
family of a deceased veteran to order a 
headstone or gravemarker through the 
Veterans’ Administration. Very few fail 
to order and eventually to secure this 
standard type of marker. In many cases 
they are ordered because they are free 
and never are -placed on the graves. 
They frequently do not match up with 
the other stones on the family burial 
plot. The family then purchases a suit- 
able and satisfactory stone and this one 
which the Army has bought is discarded. 

Under this bill which I have introduced 
the Secretary of Defense upon receipt of 
the administrator or executor of the 
estate, or next of kin, of proper proof 
that there has been purchased and re- 
ceived a marker or headstone chosen by 
the next of kin with the consent of the 
administrator or executor which will 
conform with monumental work upon 
the family plot or with those in the 
vicinity, is authorized to make an allow- 
ance not to extend $25 in lieu of furnish- 
ing a headstone. This is not only in 
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keeping with our principles of free enter- 
prise but it offers the opportunity to the 
family of the veteran to have a marker 
which will better express the feeling of 
love and respect which they desire to 
show for the veteran. It will surely 
carry out our Government's desire to 
properly mark the graves of its veterans. 
It will permit the family to choose a 
suitable marker in keeping with their 
ability to pay. If the family cannot af- 
ford to pay more than $25 they still have 
the choice of getting the marker from 
the Government or to use the money to 
purchase one from their local monument 
builder. They can at least have the 
choice of the color of stone and type of 
inscription. 

This will insure that the Government 
will not be spending $25 or more in 
furnishing a marker which will never be 
used. It will give to those desiring to 
spend more money a contribution toward 
a more costly and elaborate monument. 
It will also, Mr. Speaker, assure the Gov- 
ernment that the wasteful practice of 
having these monuments ordered and 
then not used will be ended. 

I recognize that under this appropria- 
tion bill which we are now considering 
that no amendment is available to 

change the method of making provision 
for grave markers for our veterans, Iam 
calling this to the attention of the Mem- 
bers of the House at this time because 
I feel that when we are appropriating 
for the year of 1955, $2,124,000 that we 
should consider the adoption of H. R. 
1302 which will save the. taxpayers 
money and give to the families of our 
deceased veterans the kind of marker 
which they desire for the graves of their 
loved ones. 


Evan Sholl’s Faith in God and America 
Is an Inspiration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 15, 1954 


Mr. HAGEN of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, under permission to extend my 
remarks, I would like to pay tribute to 
one of Washington's leading business- 
men, Evan Sholl, of Sholl’s Cafeterias. 

This week I received a letter from Mr. 
Sholl in which he made some inspiring 
remarks on the necessity of taking God 
into partnership with us in our home, 
our business, and our country. In these 
troubled days, Mr. Sholl's message holds 
out great hope to us in America. 

We need the kind of men Mr. Shol 
represents in American business, in 
Government, and in every walk of life. 
Our greatest weapon against commun- 
ism, which seeks to destroy us, is our 
faith in God. 

Mr. Sholl’s message in part follows: 

We are nearer a world peace; America has 
grown strong in the past because it has had 
the love of God in home, work, and country. 
Today, America can remain on top in direct- 
ing and guiding world peace, if we keep the 
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love of God in home, work, and country. 
Whenever that thought can be conveyed to 
the people of these great United States, it 
should be expressed; and, you, as our repre- 
sentative, so often have the opportunity to 
do 80. 

The grace of God is ever important in 
making any decision, no matter how big or 
small. “Religion and patriotism are neces- 
sary in the home, in business, and in our 
country.“ can well be a guide and slogan 
to a greater America and a peace-loving 
world. 


Cal-Sag: The Channel That Just Grew 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED E. BUSBEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 16, 1954 


Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the REecorp, I am inserting an 
article entitled “Cal-Sag: The Channel 
That Just Grew,” by Mr. Anthony A. 
Olis, president of the Sanitary District 
of Chicago. 

This article will appear in the March 
issue of Marine News, which will be re- 
leased this week. 


T wish to take this opportunity to com- 
mend the trustees of the Sanitary Dis- 
trict of Chicago for the splendid admin- 
istrative job they have done on the Cal- 
Sag Channel under the leadership and 
direction of Mr. Olis, the president. Mr. 
Olis has given the Sanitary District of 
Chicago a very fine, efficient, and eco- 
nomical administration: 

CaL-Sac: THE CHANNEL THAT JUST GREW 


(By Anthony A. Olis, president, the Sanitary 
District of Chicago) 


As the present inadequate Calumet-Sag 
Channel became more a heated national issue 
during the past year a great number of peo- 
ple were amazed to discover that an inde- 
pendent government body in Cook County 
was also up to its neck in the business of 
navigation. Sometimes we who are respon- 
sible for the operation of the Chicago Sani- 
tary District have found ourselves sharing 
that amazement. 


Up until the present, however, there has 
not been much that any of us could do 
about our strange position and stranger— 
and sometimes bewildering—responsibility 
that stems from our being in the navigation 
business. For we own the Calumet-Sag 
Channel, the banks on either side for ap- 
proximately 200 feet, the Blue Island locks, 
and all the rest that goes to make up Cal-Sag. 
And, frankly, most of the time we wish that 
we were well out of this business of navi- 
gation that properly belongs to the Federal 
Government, for our business is that of treat- 
ing and disposing of the sewage and indus- 
trial wastes of the second largest city in the 
United States. That is a big enough job 
without the added headaches of a canal sys- 
tem with two locks that must be maintained 
and operated without the collection of tolls 
to help defray those maintenance costs. 

I know only too well what the first natural 
Teaction of a lot of people will be to that 
statement. A lot of them will ask, “Then 
why are you in the navigation business?” 
Or, “Why don't you get out of it?” To these 
questions there is only a rather complicated 
answer, In fact, to understand the strange 
position in which we have been placed it is 
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necessary to understand Chicago, its unique 
geographical position and the challenging 
problems that have arisen as the city grew 
so robustly and gigantically through the 
years. 

The one factor that forced the growth of 
Chicago since it was a sprawling village at 
the foot of Lake Michigan was its geographi- 
cal position. For, there, where Lake Michi- 
gan thrust itself down into the heart of the 
continent, squarely across the natural east- 
west flow of trade and traffic, lay the focal 
center of continental trade and transporta- 
tion. But, the sad truth of the matter is 
that, while the gegoraphical position of Chi- 
cago was magnificent, the building site for 
the city was incredibly bad. 

As the village grew into a town with the 
waters of Lake Michigan at its front door, it 
stood with a barrier at Its back, a ridge of 
land that separated the town from the mag- 
nificent system of inland waterways that 
bore the commerce of the continent south to 
the Gulf of Mexico and the seas beyond. 
The land upon which the town stood was lit- 
tle better than a huge mudhole, and in the 
spring when the frost left the ground the 
streets of the town became bottomless 
sloughs. From that mudhole the sewage of 
the rising town flowed naturally into the 
lake from which it drew its drinking water. 

From the time of the early explorers, the 
dream of Chicago was the possession of a 
canal that would link the Great Lakes to the 
vast Mississippi Waterway system. But that 
Was an ambitious dream and one that was 
not absolutely imperative of realization, for 
Chicago could and did grow in spite of the 
fact that no such major canal materialized, 
But the other disadvantageous factors repre- 
sented problems that demanded solution if 
Chicago were to arise as the giant of the mid- 
continent area. 

It had to drain its low lying and marshy 
area and it had to dispose of its sewage 
inland if it were not to poison the water by 
which it lived. Because of this latter major 
challenge the Chicago Sanitary District came 
into being in 1889 to become the agency that 
has worked a major miracle and played a 
huge part in making possible the tremendous 
growth of the city. 

During the early years of Chicago's history, 
sewage was dumped into the Chicago River 
and carried into the lake. In an attempt to 
get a supply of pure water for the city, 
cribs were built 3 miles offshore and water 
pumped in from there to the city. For a 
while this strategy worked, but it was at best 
a stopgap that the continued growth of the 
city constantly threatened, 

In 1886 a flash flood brought the crisis that 
was inevitable. That flash flood, swelling the 
volume of the river, pushed the sewage out 
to the cribs to pollute the source of the 
water supply. With this occurrence a 
typhoid epidemic swept the city, and an 
aroused public opinion demanded that dras- 
tic measures of reform be taken. After the 
engineers had surveyed the situation and 
made their reports the act that brought the 
sanitary district into being was passed in 
1889. - 

In 1890 work was begun on the project 
that was to make Chicago's position as a 
city as safe as it was strong. For in that 
year the task of reversing the flow of the 
Chicago River and constructing the sani- 
tary and ship canal was attacked in earnest. 

Of course, the problem was not solved by 
this move, for raw sewage that hitherto had 
gone into the lake now went through the 
canals and streams to pollute down-State 
rivers and arouse the ire of the communi- 
ties along their banks. 

But it was here, in the sanitary and ship 
canal, that we see the first of the 
essential demand created by the city's sew- 
age problem and the age-old dream of the 
channel the Great Lakes and the 
Mississippi Waterway system—and it was the 
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natural fusing of these two factors that put 
the sanitary district into the navigation 
business from which it has yet to extricate 
itself. 

The way it came about was most natural. 
The sanitary canal that had become so es- 
sential had to be a sizable one, one that 
naturally could well float the barges that 
carried the freight on the inland waterways; 
and, strangely enough, the needs contingent 
upon sewage disposal and navigation rough- 
ly coincided. The volume of water necessary 
for proper dilution of sewage was about what 
was necessary for any kind of navigation. 
So freight volume on the canal grew as the 
sanitation needs of the city grew. 

Later, when it became necessary to cope 
with the population and industrial growth 
that was surging southward, the Calumet- 
Sag Channel was constructed. Here again 
the two factors coincided and, like the main 
canal constructed through Chicago, the Cal- 
umet Sag became a sanitary and ship canal 
that, inadequate as it was, contributed 
largely to the industrial expansion in the 
Calumet area, 

In the 1920's, with Chicago’s popu- 
lation passing the 3 million mark, the 
old method of disposing of sewage became 
manifestly impossible on every count. Pol- 
lution of the streams, down-State had 
reached critical proportions, while more and 
more water was being diverted from Lake 
Michigan. But, in spite of this, the con- 
dition of the water in the channels became 
almost as impossible from a navigational 
standpoint as it was from that of sanita- 
tion. 

Something had to be done and was done. 
The sanitary district began the construction 
of plants for the treatment of sewage. 
From the 1920's forward the progress in this 
direction was steady and nothing short of 
amazing. Today, five sewage treatment 
plants function in the largest operation of 
its kind in the world—and we who share 
the responsibility for this great operation 
like to belleve that it is also the most 
efMcient and satisfactory one of its kind in 
the world. 

Gradually, as sewage treatment, which in- 
cludes the treatment of industrial wastes, 
became more and more efficient the problem 
of the pollution of downstate streams van- 
ished. Some idea of the efficiency of this 
operation can be gained from the realiza- 
tion that in our present operations 94 per- 
cent of solids are removed from a staggering 
total of 1,100,000,000 gallons of sewage every 
day. This means that there remains in the 
eMuent, or treated liquids, only miscroscopic 
traces of waste matter. Actually, this efflu- 
ent, as it goes into the channels, could not 
be distinguished by the naked eye as any 
less clear than water taken directly from the 
lake. 


In our system of sewage treatment we com- 
pletely get rid of all waste matter, for the 
solids removed are dehydrated to become 
fertilizer that is shipped south and west to 
agricultural users. Thus, practically the 
whole of Chicago's sewage and industrial 
waste is handled in such a manner that pol- 
lution in all its forms has all but vanished. 


This account of the tremendous strides 
taken in the handling of Chicago's sewage 
and industrial wastes has a great bearing on 
the development of the sanjtary and ship 
canal and the Cal-Sag Channel as carriers of 
freight. For, had not these advances been 
made, use of these channels as barge canals 
would have been almost impossible, And it 
was because this progress was registered that 
navigational use of these channels grew 
steadily year after year. 

For example, in 1935 the Cal-Sag Channel 
carried only about 43,000 tons of freight. 
From that date forward, however, traffic on 
the canal grew steadily, with World War II 
forcing greater and greater activity on the 
channel. By 1944 tonnage carried on the 
Cal-Sag had passed the million-tons-a-year 
mark and in 1948 it had doubled to reach 
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the 2 million ton mark. In 1953 some 3 
million tons of freight was carried. 

Here we have an amazing set. of figures, 
especially in view of the fact that Cal-Sag 
Was originally conceived and constructed as 
a sanitary canal with its navigational fea- 
tures being purely coincidental. But as we 
noted earlier, the dream based on potential 
transportation needs had always been that 
of a canal connecting the huge volume of 
Great Lakes shipping with the mighty sys- 
tem of waterways formed by the Mississippi 
and its tributaries. 

At this present time as Congress contem- 
plates the absolutely necessary improvements 
and expansions called for on the Cal-Sag, 
it is highly interesting to note the money 
that has already been expended on this vital 
waterway link. And this definitely should 
be noted, since it was because of these ex- 
penditures that we now have a channel suit- 
able for widening, deepening, and moderni- 
zation called for if it is to play the major role 
that is now demanded. 

The Cal-Sag project, we are told, calls for 
the expenditure of well over $100 million. 
Certainly this is, as all concerned agree, a 
lot of money. But it ceases to look so huge 
when we pause to consider what has already 
been spent by the sanitary district, by the 
city of Chicago and the State of Minots on 
what might be called our local segment of 
inland waterways. 

This program of construction began, as we 
have seen, before the turn of the century. 
Between 1890 and 1900 the sanitary district 
spent 636 million to build the Chicago 
Sanitary and Ship Canal, and one should 
pause to remember that a dollar was indeed 
a dollar in those days. Indeed, if we com- 
pare construction costs at that time to those 
prevailing today we find that it now would 
cost about $198 million to do the same job. 
Between 1911 and 1922 the sanitary district 
spent $14,600,000 on the construction of the 
Cal-Sag. By present day cost indices this 
job would have cost us nearly $40 million. 

If we add up the total of money expended 
on our waterways in this general area, we 
find that the sanitary district, the State of 
Illinois and the city of Chicago, between 1890 
and 1936, spent over $83 million on the 
various projects. And this total, if we take 
today’s construction cost indices, would 
amount to over $350 million. 

Of course the bulk of this was spent un- 
der the pressure of sanitation needs and 
demands. But one must never forget that 
the navigational features went along natu- 
rally. Today, it would be impossible to say 
just how much of the large sums expended 
on this channel went for sanitation purposes 
and how much for navigation, but we do 
know that navigation receives the benefits of 
all the money actually spent on sanitation. 

As a result of all this, Chicago has come 
a lot closer to the realization of its dream 
of its waterway link between the Great Lakes 
and the Mississippi system. For the Cal- 
Sag Channel, even though archaic and in- 
adequate in its present condition, is most 
definitely there, waiting to be modernized at 
a mere fraction of its total potential worth, 
and the pressure to carry forward that 
modernization grows more pressing with 
each passing year. For, there at the end 
of the Cal-Sag Channel, there has arisen 
one of the most substantial and productive 
industrial expansions to be found in the 
Midwest. This industrial expansion, a key 
factor in industrial prosperity and national 
defense, mow demands that Cal-Sag be 
transformed into the key Waterway link that 
its position demands. 

As we watch the wide public interest, in- 
dustrial demand and legislative concern 
pushing the Cal-Sag project toward realiza- 
tion we cannot be blamed for indulging in 
a little quiet self-satisfaction. For we 
brought Cal-Sag into being and carried it 
forword to its present status, In so doing 
we made the first constructive move toward 
bringing about the realization of Chicago's 
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dream and toward a realization of the patent 
destiny of Chicago as a great inland port. 

Our own position on Cal-Sag is quite clear. 
We still believe that our being in the naviga- 
tion business does not make good sense. We 
frankly want out of It, We stand ready to 
cooperate in the fullest ppssible manner 
with the Federal Government as it begins 
to exhibit an interest in remaking Cal-Sag 
along the lines that present-day economic 
and industrial conditions demand. 

We want to see Cal-Sag widened and deep- 
ened—and we unequivocally support the 
Chicago Cal-Sag Committee in its vigorous 
program of education and action aimed at 
bringing this about. We are in full cooper- 
ation with Anthony G. Allison, who has 
spearheaded the tremendous drive to get the 
Cal-Sag project under way, and with John 
L. Killian, who is so ably handling the neces- 
sary legislative work for that committee. 

We repeat—we want to get out of the 
navigation business, of the necessity of main- 
taining and operating locks for navigational 
purposes. They should properly be under 
the jurisdiction of the Federal Government, 
and yet the Federal Government has consist- 
ently refused to assume its responsibility 
in this respect. 

We might add that while we have been 
operating locks for purely navigational pur- 
poses we have yet to collect a single toll. 
For those who framed the statutes governing 
the operations of the sanitary district fully 
realized the implications involved and de- 
creed that no tolls should ever be collected 
at these locks. Obviously, we thus have been 
shouldering a burden of cost that certainly 
has nothing to do with the business of 
sanitation and sewage disposal. And, nat- 
urally, we would like to see that cost borne 
by those segments of Government that are 
in the business of navigation, 

We believe that Cal-Sag is a navigational 
must.“ No contrary position could be taken 
by anyone with even a smattering of knowl- 
edge of the factors involved. And we have 
believed this for a longer time.than have 
most people, for we knew it years ago when 
the pioneering barges pushed Along the 
pera in spite of all handicaps and limita- 

ns. 

Now we would like to see those handicaps 
and limitations finally wiped out, and any- 
one who tackles the job will find full cooper- 
anon waiting in the Chicago Sanitary Dis- 

ct. 5 


Civil Functions Appropriation Act, 1955 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SID SIMPSON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 15, 1954 


Mr. SIMPSON of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, having introduced the original au- 
thorization for additional flood protec- 
tion for Beardstown, III., I wish to 
publicly thank the Civil Functions Sub- 
committee members and Chairman 
Davis for its inclusion in the appropria- 
tion bill before the House of Represent- 
atives today. I want the full House 
Appropriations Committee and Chair- 
man Taser to know of my personal 
appreciation. 

The protection is needed and justified 
or I would not have introduced the au- 
thorization resolution. 

The subcoramittec, the full committee, 
and the House of Representatives will 
never regret the included amount of 
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$400,000 for the presecution of work on 
the flood project at Beardstown, which is 
so badly in need of repairs and strength- 
ening. 

This Illinois city of 6,000 people, with 
its complement of churches, schools, 
factories, stores, and railroad shops, I 
am sure, join with me today in even 
more appreciation than I can transmit. 


Development of Mobile Harbor, Ala. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 16, 1954 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I wish to include the following State- 
ments of witnesses who appeared before 
the Public Works Committee, March 9, 
1954, in connection with the improye- 
ment of Mobile Harbor, which would in- 
clude the deepening of the Mobile chan- 
nel from the Gulf of Mexico to the city 
of Mobile. 


In my judgment, the deepening of the 
Mobile Channel will mean more to more 
people, not only in Alabama, but many 
other States, than any other project. 
New York, Pennsylvania, Michigan, 
Ohio, and other States have tremendous 
plants located in Alabama from the gulf 
to the Tennessee line. 


I take pleasure and pride in introduc- 
ing these statements so that not only 
the members of the committee, but all 
the Members of Congress, and all those 
who read the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD may 
have this interesting information: 
STATEMENT oF H. A. GUTHANS, CHAIRMAN, 

Port DEVELOPMENT COMMITTEE 

On the subject of the proposed improve- 
ment of the Mobile ship channel, it is a 
privilege for me to appear before this com- 
mittee on behalf of the Mobile Chamber of 
Commerce, as its chairman of the Port De- 
velopment Committee, an assignment that 
I have enjoyed since 1947, My appearance 
here today is principally in the interest of 
bringing to the attention of this committee 
information supplemental to that which was 
gathered by the United States engineers No- 
vember 1, 1949, when hearing was held at 
Mobile, Ala. The engineers“ hearing gen- 
erated an astounding amount of interest and 
testimony clearly indicating that the need 
of channel improvements was not only a 
matter of immediate concern, but one that 
was probably too long deferred. 

In support of this contention, we refer 
to the findings of the United States engineers 
which establishes very high economic justi- 
fication for the improvements. In prepa- 
ration of the report figures are set down for 
the accomplishment in three stages and are 
based on cost of the project and the return 
annually for each dollar expended, including 
dredging. maintenance, interest, and amorti- 
zation. The figures are as follows: 


Return annn- 
ally for each 
dolkir 
exponded 


Depth of channel (fect) 


We understand by comparison that this 
project carries one of the highest benefit 
ratings of all projects presently under con- 
sideration. 

These figures are by no means current and 
even though we understand that they were 
projected for a 2-year period after hearing 
date, during the additional 2-years that have 
elapsed there has been an increase in ton- 
nage that is much in excess of the average 
on which the original figures are based. 

Before setting down some of the factors 
which have intensified the need of this chan- 
nel improvement, I would like to call atten- 
tion to the time lag which in this instance 
has become a matter of serious consequence. 
Four years and four months have elapsed 
since the engineer's hearing was held. We 
believe that the testimony gathered by the 
engineers clearly indicated the need of the 
improved channel as of the date of the hear- 
ing. The extent of further delay, of course, 
is in the hands of the Congress. 

In the meantime, the need of channel im- 
provements steadily becomes more impers- 
tive. Some of the factors which have con- 
tributed to the changing conditions are as 
follows: 

A. In 1948 there were 240 vessels using 
the channel which carried a draft of be- 
tween 27 and 32 feet. In 1953, 637 vessels in 
the same category were handled over the 
channel. 

B. The Alabama State Docks completed 
last year a shipside grain elevator having a 
storage capacity of 1,600,000 bushels. 

C. The Alabama State Docks has within 
the past year or two expanded its bulk- 
handling plant to provide 40 percent of addi- 
tional capacity with one additional ship 
berth and one additional bulk-handling 
tower, expending $1,400,000 for these im- 
provements. 

D. The Aluminum Ore Co. has recently ex- 
panded its bauxite reduction plant and on 
March 1 this year, made an announcement 
in the public press that the Mobile plant 
was now the largest of Its kind in the United 
States, with a capacity of producing sufi- 
cient alumina from bauxite ore to smelt 
400,000 tons of aluminum annually. 


E. The Tennessee Co. of Birmingham, Ala., 
who at the time of the engineer's hearing, 
were undertaking a study to determine se- 
lection of a suitable gulf port for the im- 
portation of foreign iron ore have in the 
past 2 years constructed in Mobile an enor- 
mous bulk handling plant which will with- 
in a month or two commence operations on 
a schedule of handling approximately 3 
million tons of this raw material annually. 

The bauxite company and the steel com- 
pany, as referred to in D and E, anticipate the 
importation of their respective raw ma- 
terials in very large vessels, and until such 
time as an adequate channel has been pro- 
vided, these vessels could be used only un- 
der light loaded conditions. Not only does 
such an arrangement bring about high 
transportation costs but in event of emer- 
gency, light loading of vessels of this kind 
would indeed be deplorable. 

F. The Brookley Air Force Base has with- 
in recent months inaugurated a practice of 
bringing Navy carrier vessels loaded with 
planes for repairs or modifications for dis- 
charge at Brookley Air Force wharf. When 
these carriers come into our channel all 
other traffic must be halted by the Coast 
Guard because of an inadequate channel 
width. 

G. The Navy. on one occasion of a car- 
rier’s visit to Brookley Air Force, put the 
carrier into the Alabama Dry Dock & Ship- 
building Co. plant for docking and repairs. 
The port of Mobile has beyond question the 
best equipped ship repair plant and dry- 
dock facilities in the gulf. 

H. Tonnage handled by the port has sub- 
stantially increased in yolume as will later 
be covered in detail by the general manas: 
ger of the Alabama State docks. 
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The port of Mobile is outstanding in its 
possession of three separate and distinct bulk 
cargo handling plants. Such commodities 
as bauxite, iron ore, manganese, coal, nitrate, 
phosphate rock, and sulfur are customarily 
handied. It is indeed a modest statement 
to say that Mobile has in these three bulk 
plants more capacity than all other gulf ports 
combined. Consideration of the capacity of 
the plants and the commodities handled by 
them, coupled with the aluminum plant and 
the shipyard and the use of the ship channel 
by the Brookley Air Force Base in delivery 
of planes by carrier, prompts us to suggest 
to this committee a relationship in the mat- 
ter of national security. 


SUMMARY 


Recognition of the importance of Mobile 
Harbor dates back to the River and Harbor 
Act of May 20, 1826, when the Congress ap- 
proved the first project for improving the 
ship channel in Mobile Bay. This occurred 
2 years following the inauguration of the 
civil works program under the Corps of Engi- 
neers when the first River.and Harbor Act 
was passed in 1824. This port is the oldest 
federally improved harbor on the Gulf of 
Mexico and antedates by many years the 
principal ports of the Atlantic and Pacific 
coasts. It is Alabama's only seaport and its 
location at the head of Mobile Bay approxi- 
mately 30 miles from the gulf provides a pro- 
tected and safe harbor with limited fluctua- 
tion in tide levels for year-round operation. 
Since the first improvement program in 1826 
Congress has continued to recognize the 
port's potentialities ‘by allotting additional 
funds for further deepening and enlarging 
of the channel until 1934, when the present 
project was completed which provides a chan- 
nel 32 feet by 300 feet wide. 

To most of us who have been closely asso- 
ciated with this matter, the information en- 
gendered by the study disclosing that no 
improvement has been made in the ship 
channel in the past 20 years was indeed a 
shocking surprise. It is evident that when 
you live with a problem for a long period of 
time you fail to recognize it as such, and 
in cases of this kind habit becomes an ob- 
struction to progress. During this 20-year 
period the port of Mobile has made enormous 
progress in spite of the handicap. The yol- 
ume of tonnage moving through the port 
of Mobile now places it in ninth place in 
the Nation. It is obvious that channel im- 
provement in Mobile has failed to keep 
abreast of the tremendous increase in ton- 
nage handied through the port. To further 
clarify the relationship of improvements of 
the channel to expansion and growth of the 
port the attached chart showing stages of 
improvements versus tonnage is submitted 
herewith. 


STATEMENT or DANIEL J. HOULIHAN, REPRE- 
SENTING THE AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE 
INSTITUTE, Inc. 


The American Merchant Marine Institute, 
Inc. is a trade association composed of 63 
United States steamship companies operat- 
ing approximately 7,500,000 gross tons of 
American-flag dry cargo, tank, and collier 
vessels in the domestic and foreign trades 
of the United States. 

Since many of our member companies op- 
erate In this waterway, they are naturally 
very much interested in its improvement to 
insure efficient navigation of their vessels. 
We very much appreciate this opportunity 
to be heard by your Subcommittee on Rivers 
and Harbors as to those river and harbor im- 
provement projects which should be in- 
corporated in the 1955 river and harbor au- 
thorization bill. 

The existing project for Mobile Harbor, 
Ala., provides for a 36- by 450-foot channel 
about 1.5 miles long across Mobile Bar; a 
32- by 300-foot channel 28.6 miles long in 
Mobile Bay to the mouth of Mobile River; 
a 32-foot channel 4.6 miles long in Mobile 
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River to the highway bridges, the widths 

g from 500 to 775 feet; an anchorage 
area 32 feet deep, 200 feet wide, and 2,000 
feet long at the United States Quarantine 
Station on Sand Island; a turning basin 32 
feet deep, 2.500 feet long and 800 to 1,000 
feet wide opposite the Alabama State Docks; 
and other channels in Chickawaw Creek and 
in Garrows Bend, 

A public hearing was held November 1, 
1949, at which time the American Merchant 
Marine Institute presented a Sel 3 

rt of a proposal to improve Mobile r. 
bn 9 19, 1951, the AMMI submitted 
a supplemental statement appending ita 
original statement submitted at the public 
hearing. In general the improvement re- 
quested in order to maintain navigation of 
modern ships to the Port of Mobile that 
provision be made for a 40-foot depth in the 
bay and river channels with widening to 
500 feet. 

In justification for this improvement the 
AMMI stated that the trend in shipping in 
bulk commodities is to larger and deeper- 
draft vessels which are more economical to 
operate and that savings would be derived 
from loading these newer vessels to full ca- 
pacity, elimination of waiting for favorable 
tides and reduction in groundings and scrap- 
ing of bottom. Deeper ship channels at Mo- 
bile are necessary in order that Mobile might 
maintain a favorable position in competition 
with other major gulf ports. 

In the December 1953 issue of the Log, 
page 74, it is stated that United States Steel 
has started importing a high-grade iron ore 
through Mobile, Ala., from a new source of 
supply in Peru. Peruvian lron-ore ship- 
ments through Alabama have been increas- 
ing since the early summer and United 
States Steel expects to handle over 50,000 
tons of this ore monthly. Imports of iron 
ore from Venezuela is expected to start about 
next July and to be handled through new 
facilities being constructed at Mobile by the 
Tennessee coal and iron division of the 
United States Steel. 

The district engineer studies Indicate that 
the estimated annual benefit expected to re- 
sult from the proposed improvement exceeds 
its estimated annual cost on the ratio of 
2.77 to 1. 

The American Merchant Marine Institute, 
Inc., fully endorses the recomnrendations of 
the Chief of Engineers that the existing proj- 
ect for Mobile Harbor be modified to provide 
for enlarging the Mobile Bar Channel to a 
depth of 42 feet and width of 600 feet, en- 
larging the Mobile Bay main channel to a 
depth of 40 feet and width of 400 feet, deep- 
ening the Mobile Harbor Channel from the 
mouth to the highway bridge and the turn- 
ing basin opposite the Alabama State docks 
to depths of 40 feet for widths essentially 
as provided for under the existing project, 
and widening the river channel to 800 feet 
opposite Magazine Point to provide a turn- 
ing basin 40 feet deep and 1,400 feet long 
with additional tapered sections at each end. 


STATEMENT or R. J. MITTELBROWN, ATTORNEY, 
REPRESENTING WATERMAN STEAMSHIP Corp. 


At the outset, in behalf of the Waterman 
Steamship Corp., I wish to thank this com- 
mittee for this opportunity for Waterman 
to submit its views with respect to the pro- 
posal now under consideration for deepen- 
ing and widening the Mobile Channel. 

It is not Waterman's intent to submit now, 
nor do we believe it is the committee's de- 
sire at this date to receive, comprehensive 
statistical or detailed data which adequate- 
ly justifies execution of the present proposal 
for additional work on the Mobile Channel. 
All such data was appropriately submitted 
to the United States Army engineers when 
they first held their hearings upon this pro- 
posal back in November 1949, At that time, 
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Waterman, through Its representatives, took 
advantage of the opportunity to submit its 
reasons, justifying the widening and deep- 
ening of this channel. Suffice it to say at 
this time that Waterman wholeheartedly 
supports the proposal as endorsed by the 
United States engineers to deepen the Mo- 
bile Channel from 32 to 40 feet and widen 
it from 300 to 400 feet; to deepen the chan- 
nel over the bar from 35 to 42 feet and to 
widen it from 500 to 600 feet. 

Waterman Steamship Corp., with its head- 
quarters and home base of operations lo- 
cated at Mobile, Ala., owns and operates to- 
day 40 deep-sea vessels of the C-2 type in 
and out of the Port of Mobile in the various 
domestic and offshore trades. We have been 
operating under the existing conditions in 
the Mobile Channel for approximately 20 
years, and the change in the type of vessels 
employed today, as well as the increase in 
traffic through the Port of Mobile has not 
only brought about the requirement for 
greater depth, but also of greater width in 
this channel, To reflect the past and exist- 
ing conditions of the Mobile Channel, dur- 
ing the years 1946, 1947, 1948, and through 
September 1949, Waterman vessels have been 
involved in 22 casualties in the Mobile ship 
channel involving a cost of some $208,000 
which figure does not include the time these 
vessels lost while they were aground or were 
undergoing the necessary repairs. 

Waterman strongly recommends to this 
committee that the deepening and widen- 
ing of the Mobile Channel as proposed by 
the United States Army engineers be ap- 
proved. 


— 


Srarement or CoL. J. U. ALLEN, ASSISTANT 
Curer or Crvi WORKS ror Rivers AND Han- 
Bors, CORPS or ENGINEERS, DEPARTMENT OF 
THe Army 


Mr. Chairman, the report on Mobile Har- 
bor, Ala., is contained in House Document 
No, 74 of the 83d Congress, 1st session. 

This report was requested by a resolution 
of the Committee on Public Works, House of 
Representatives, and adopted on Septem- 
ber 27, 1951. 

Mobile Harbor, Ala., serves the city of 
Mobile, which is located on the southwest 
corner of Alabama on the Mobile River. The 
port of Mobile serves In addition to itself as 
an industrial shipping center, the Industrial 
area of Birmingham, Ala., which has devel- 
oped into an extensive iron center. 

The project at Mobile Bay at the present 
time consists of a 36-foot by 450-foot wide 
channel across the outer bar. It consists of 
a 32-foot by 300-foot channel approximately 
30 miles long from the entrance of Mobile 
Bay up the Mobile River. 

The depth is continued at 32 feet in the 
Mobile River, with varying widths up to the 
highway bridge. 

The difficulties which are found with re- 
spect to navigation at the present time are 
due to the inadequate depths and the inade- 
quate widths in the present channel. 

In the period of 1946 to 1951 there were 
more than 60 ships involved in accidents in 
the Mobile Bay Channel. The steamship 
companies attribute these accidents to the 
inadequate depths and the inadequate 
widths for the transit of modern steamships. 
They state that the narrowness of the chan- 
nel, which ts only 300 feet wide, makes it 
very dificult for the present-day steamships 
to transit and pass safely. 

The depths under the keel are inade- 
quate for proper response to the helm, again 
adding to the danger in transit of ships. 
Some operators have complained that while 
transiting Mobile Bay the ships have drawn 
mud into the condensers, with the resultant 
and consequent damage to the machinery 
of the ship. 

In 1952 the port of Mobile accommodated 
in excess of 11 million tons of waterbarne 
commerce, Of that 11 million tons 34 per- 
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cent consisted of petroleum products, 18 per- 
cent consisted of aluminum ore or bauxite, 
9 percent was iron ore and manganese. The 
other major cargoes consisted of seashells, 
coal, wood, and paper products, making up 
the balance of the 11 million tons. 


STATEMENT or J. P. TURNER, GENFRAL MAN- 
AGER, ALABAMA STATE Docks BOARD 

It is a privilege to appear before this com- 
mittee to supplement the report made by the 
Alabama State Docks to the United States 
Corps of Engineers at their public hearing in 
Mobile, November 1, 1949. This statement 
shouid not only supplement the report made 
at that time but should also confirm asser- 
tions made then regarding the necessity for 
modification of the Mobile Ship Channel and 
the steady growth and expansion of the Ala- 
bama State Docks in particular, and the 
port of Mobile in general. 

At the time of the hearing, the statement 
was made that the State docks had just com- 
pleted a $4 million expansion project which 
added 3 new berths, modern in every re- 
spect, to the then available 21 ship berths, 
This, of course, was a statement of fact as 
in 1949 these berths were completed and in 
operation. The statement then carried the 
information on the plans for the expansion 
of the Bulk Material Handling Plant. Since 
that time this expansion has been completed 
at a cost of 81.400.000 and has added the 
third berth to the Bulk Material Plant, the 
necessary belt conveying system, a new un- 
loading tower and car loading station which 
has increased the overall capacity of the 
Gulf's finest Bulk Material Handling Plant 
by 40 percent, making it possible for this 
particular plant to have an annual capacity 
of over 4%½ million tons and an actual record 
in its first year of operation of 3,400,000 tons. 
You have heard or wilmhear through other 
statements made here today that this partic- 
ular bulk plant is one of three now in opera- 
tion at the port of Mobile, or mn the case of 
the Tennessee company's facility, will be in 
operation within the next 30 days. 

Another facility, which has been built by 
private capital together with the State 
Docks, which was not mentioned in the 1949 
statement, is the Alabama Grain Elevator 
Co.'s facility which is a grain elevator with 
a capacity of 1,600,000 bushels, construction 
having been started on this facility early in 
1951 and made ready for operation by the 
spring of 1952. Due to the fact that all the 
machinery was not available for the full com- 
pletion of this facility, they were forced to 
operate during the first year well below their 
capacity but they have handled since the 
beginning of operation some 29 million 
bushels, 15 million of which were exported 
during the last 6 months of the past calendar 
year. k 

These improvements show briefly the trend 
of the Port of Mobile in its plans for ex- 
pansion and improvement. As far as the 
docks themselves are concerned, we expect 
to continue this improvement and expansion 
for many years to come. Immediate plans 
call for construction of additional storage 
warehouses for waterborne commerce, and 
the engineering plans and property have 
been purchased for the further expansion of 
five more complete river-side berths with eu- 
tirely modern apron wharves, transit sheds 
and the necessary rall and truck facilities to 
go with them. 

Since the statement made in 1949, there 
has been a continued rise in the tonnage 
moving through the State’s facilities and a 
phenomenal rise in figures for the Port of 
Mobile as a whole. The docks graph shows 
since 1949 a gradual rise from approximately 
3% million tons to slightly over 5 million 
tons tn 1953, and the port's figures show an 
estimated 12 million tons for 1953. 

The people of the State of Alabama made 
known their faith in the potential growth 
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and expansion of Alabama's only seaport 
when they approved the original investment 
of $10 million almost 30 years ago. This 
original investment has grown through the 
reinvestment of earned revenue and in in- 
creased value, to an estimated 635 million 
at this time. Soon after the people of Ala- 
bama made their faith known through the 
construction of the original docks, the Gov- 
ernment improved the Mobile ship channel 
to its present depth of 32 feet. This was in 
1934, but though the people of Alabama still 
maintained their faith in the port, it is 
astounding that during the last 20 years 
there has been no further improvement in 
the Mobile ship channel although records 
‘indicate every other port in the Gulf of 
Mexico has had some improvement and all 
the major ports are from 36 to 40 feet in 
their channel depth, and this in spite of the 
fact that the port of Mobile has shown a 
larger gain in tonnage percentagewise and 
has continually led the field in adding facil- 
ities available to the shipping public. 

If the many facts brought forth in the 
statements and exhibits presented at the 
original hearing 4 years ago tended to prove 
the need for the immediate modification of 
the Mobile ship channel for the handling of 
bulk materials in deeper draft ships, cer- 
tainly the experience at the port of Mobile 
during the past 4 years with its rapid rise 
in tonnage and facilities, brought to your 
attention here today, will make this improve- 
ment a necessity. 

May I call your attention to the fact that 
at the hearing 4 years ago there was no 
mention made of the Tennessee Co.'s new 
bulk plant, which you have learned of today 
and which will handle an estimated 3-mil- 
lion tons per year of fron ore, nor was there 
any mention made of the new grain elevator 
which will likely handle a minimum of 50- 
million bushels per year in the coming years, 
and only slight mention was made of the 
expansion at the State-owned bulk material 
handling plant which has increased the an- 
nual capacity from 215 to 414 million tons 
per year. These three added facilities alone 
should convince this committee of the im- 
mediate necessity for the modification of the 
Mobile ship channel, 

Perhaps we at Mobile have been too en- 
grossed in expanding our facilities and in 
securing the vast new industries recently 
located in the area to give proper attention 
in pressing for the improvement of the 
channel, and therefore, have been to_some 
extent dilatory in properly looking after the 
interest of the port, but we sincerely hope 
that this committee will now see and assist 
us in obtaining approval in the work of 
modification at the earliest possible time. 


STATEMENT oF Carr. Harry L. HARGROVE, 
PRESIDENT, Mosie Bar Priors’ Associa- 
TION 
Mr. Chairman, it is a privilege to appear 

before your committee in interest of deeper 

wate? for the Mobile ship channel, Ala- 
bama's only seaport. I have been a pilot 

on Mobile Bay and Bar since June 20, 1906, 

and have been president of the Mobile Bar 

Pilots’ Association for 25 years. These pilots 

are thoroughly trained, holding State and 

Federal licenses, rendering 24-hour service 

and capable of handling any type of vessel. 

They have indeed done a fine job piloting 

ships in this narrow ship channel, I am still 

an active pilot. We board these vessels at 
sea, pilot and dock them in Mobile, and vice 
versa, 

Mobile Bar, 7 miles off shore with its shoals, 
strong cross currents, is nasty when heavy 
weather offshore, causes the seas to break, 
Mobile Bay, 30 miles long, 10 miles wide, 10 
feet deep, has a channel 32 feet deep and 
300 feet wide that we were proud of many 
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years ago, which then answered the purpose. 
Mobile has grown into a great port with its 
fine modern concrete docks, fruit wharfs, 
largest drydock and repair plant in the 
gulf, largest bauxite plant in the Nation, a 
pipeline connected with many oil wells, and 
the steel company dock, just completed and 
ready for business. These along with Brook- 
ley Field and Theodore Channel make Mo- 
bile one of the most important American 
seaports. If we had deeper water the port 
could take care of an increased volume of 
shipping with larger and deeper draft ships, 
The oil companies desire supertankers to 
enter this port. The steel company wants 
ships capable of-carrying 45,000 tons of iron 
ore from Venezuela with ore to their newly 
built docks. Likewise, the aluminum com- 
pany wants to bring its bauxite into the 
port with very large carriers. We are now 
piloting vessels into Mobile which draw 31 
and sometimes 32 feet. Gentlemen, imagine 
leaving Mobile with a draft of 32 feet in a 
32-foot channel, passing another vessel of 


the same draft. In such a situation any- 


thing less than perfect judgment and the 
highest degree of skill in ship handling, plus 
a high tide, would result disastrously. 

It is common Knowledge that this channel 
requires a higher degree of pilot skill and 
experience than in many larger American 
seaports, due to the fact that the geographi- 
cal location of our channel does not permit 
the establishment of range lights, such as 
many larger ports enjoy. Further, you are 
in the middle of a very large body of water 
with no defining banks to contain you in 
the channel. A vessel, in my opinion, 
should have at least 3 feet clearance between 
the bottom of the channel and the keel to 
be handled with any degree of safety. 
Strong north winds blow the water out of 
Mobile Bay, fresh east or west winds cause 
strong crosscurrents, making it necessary 
to hold a ship up 20 degrees off her course 
in order to remain in the middle of this 
ditch. Imagine what her course would be 
when you slow down. In my opinion, ships 
with any greater draft than 28 feet should 
not be handled in this existing channel. We 
are piloting ships drawing up to 32 feet and 
when you get a ship to sea with that draft, 
you have really done a good job. Should 
such a vessel ground, she is grounding on a 
high tide and will probably have to remain 
fast until the next high water stage. Dur- 
ing this Interval the port of Mobile could be 
completely closed to shipping. A deep draft 
vessel, regardless of speed, cannot make over 
10 knots in this channel. When a gale blows 
from southeast to southwest causing the bar 
to break, the ship must stay either outside 
or inside of the bay, until it moderates due 
to the rise and fall of the ship, causing ex- 
pensive delay to the vessel. 

We have many tows In the channel, plenty 
of fog, smoke, and crosscurrents, which 
often make it necessary to follow a tow or 
a ship going in the same direction, as the 
risk of passing is too great, causing additional 
delay to the vessel. è 

Gentlemen, as you know, a vessel is called 
a she, but she can't be handled as readily 
as the fairer sex. What this unmanageable 
she requires is a highly skilled pilot with 
plenty of guts, nerve and deep water under 
her keel, and then she can be handled. 

I believe I am qualified to make these 
remarks, as I have handled over 10,000 ves- 
sels in the Mobile Channel. 

There is attached hereto data which sets 
forth the increase in the number of deep 
draft vessels calling at the port of Mobile 
between the years 1945 and 1954. 

Gentlemen, please give this request, for the 
proper deep water channel from Mobile to 
sea, your serious consideration. We need 
deep water, larger ships, want more business 
and your help. Thank you for your consid- 
eration and time. 
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Totals by year, Apr. I through Mar. 31 


2, 031 2 

2 B40 100 

2, 960 156 

2, 957 240 

2, 742 208 

2,478 258 

2, 830 330 

2, 586 406 

2 991 637 

13, 155 1 008 

1 Through Feb. 28 (11 months), 

STATEMENT OF Carr. JOHN K. GALLAHER, 


OPERATING MANAGER, NATIONAL BULK CAR- 
RIERS, INC., OF NEW YORK 


We operate 40 bulk carriers, tankers, and 
ore boats. Of the 40 bulk carriers, 28 of 
them are of the so-Called superclass. In 
fact, we can say many of them are “super- 
super,” perhaps. 

We would like to speak very definitely in 
favor of this 40-foot program. We would 
like to add we think that channel should 
have an anchorage basin at least 3,000 by 
3,000 feet long. 

I would like to call the attention of the 
committee very briefly to some ships in be- 
ing that cannot use Mobile today. We are 
not talking about new construction and ves- 
sels projected, but vessels in being. 

First, we have 5 ships built in 1944 that 
in order to get into Mobile would have to 
lose 2,900 cargo tons every time. 

We have four ships built in 1952 that 
would have to lose 5,392 tons in order to 
get into Mobile. 

We have a new vessel which is on her 
maiden voyage of 45,000 tons deadweight. 
That would have to lose 7,865 tons to enter 
the port of Mobile. 5 

This is all lost business. It is lost busi- 
ness, and business that can be carried there 
economically at low rates to the benefit of 
the community. 

I would like to speak briefly on the ore-ship 
program. We have three ore carriers and we 
are under contract to bring ore from Vene- 
zuela to Mobile among other ports. The 
vessels are quite large—800 feet long and 116- 
foot beam. They draw 38 feet 6 inches with 
a full load. They carry deadweight cargo of 
ore, 60,000 tons, They displace 83,000 tons, 

The first of these vessels was launched on 
February 15. She will have her trials May 
31. She leaves for the Orinoco River June 
5 and will be arriving in Mobile about the 
last week in August. With the present draft 
available in Mobile this vessel will have to 
drop 15,300 tons in order to get into the 
port of Mobile. 

It might be interesting to compare the 
trend in ore-boat construction with some of 
our famous ships just for a moment. 

The Queen Mary, for example, displaces 
he tons. Our ore ships displace 83,000 
tons. 

The United States, the largest ship under 
the American flag, displaces 53,000 tons 
against our 83,000 tons. 

Gentlemen, that is all I am going to say 
except that I know you all know that our 
history has demonstrated very fully every 
dime that bas been spent on waterway un- 
provement in this country has paid a hand- 
some dividend. 

I hope you gentlemen will, and I am sure 
you will, approve*this Mobile project, 

Thank you very much. 

STATEMENT OF Braxton B. CARR, EXECUTIVE 

VICE PRESIDENT, WARRIOR-TOMBIGBEE DE- 

VELOPMENT ASSOCIATION, BIRMINGHAM 


The Warrior-Tombigbee Development As- 
sociation is a nonprofit organization repre- 
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senting a large segment of the industrial, 
business, professional, and civic leadership 
of the whole Warrior-Tombigbee River Val- 
ley and Mobile Bay area. The association 
fully supports the proposal to deepen and 
widen the Mobile ship channel and to dredge 
a larger, deeper turning basin. 

Our study of the plan and our study of the 
need for the deeper chanhel has convinced 
our association that the proposed project 


represents an economically sound invest- 


ment of public works funds, an investment 
which will ultimately pay high dividends 
in the economic growth and progress of not 
only the immediate region served by the 
port, but in the economic growth of the 
Nation as a whole. 

Mobile has been recognized for well over 
a century as a port of strategic importance, 
The growth of industry and commerce which 
has taken place and which is continuing 
in the southeastern region of the United 
States has enhanced the value of the port of 
Mobile to the economy of the whole Nation, 

The port of Mobile serves an expanding 
empire of great industrial plants as a point 
of entry for bulk raw materials which they, 
like all other plants in the country, must 
import. in ever-increasing quantities, Full 
productivity of these plants in the Southeast 
is needed to meet constantly growing de- 
mands. The port of Mobile serves a region 
rich in raw materials, many of which are 
moved to other parts of the Nation and ex- 

into world trade. Mobile has incom- 
parable gulf coast ship-repair facilities 
which in peacetime and wartime have served 
the Nation well. Mobile has the only Air 
Force installation located on deepwater on 
the gulf coast. 

With the whole tendency of oceangoing 
shipping moving swiftly to greater cargo 
carriers, ships which can carry from 30,000 
to 40,000 tons, Mobile's ship channel is no 
longer adequate to serve the interests of 
the Nation which are dependent upon it. 
It has not kept pace with other gulf ports 
in channel improvement. 

The port of Mobile has demonstrated a 
tremendous attraction for commerce, both 
entering and leaving. Great capital invest- 
ments have been made at Mobile in bulk 
material handling facilities which in a very 
short time will suffer handicaps in added 
costs unless they have access to a deeper, 
wider channel in the bay. The handicap 
will not only operate to the detriment of 

plants themselves, but ultimately to 

e detriment of consumers of the products 
of these plants. 

In the last 6 years, 5 great chemical 
plants have been established on the banks 
of the Warrlor-Tombigbee-Mobile Waterway 
just above Mobile. This growth of indus- 
try will attract additional growth along with 
the truly phenomenal. industrial growth 
which has taken place already in Mobile 
proper, To accommodate the necessity for 
supplementing raw material needs and for 
putting into trade the products of these 
plants, the Mobile ship channel will have 
to keep pace with the demands for han- 
dling deeper draft shipping. 

The need is represented not only in plants 
and in capital investments, but the need 
for an improved ship channel is represented 
in jobs for workers, jobs which will be pro- 
tected and created. The need is also repre- 
sented in consumer values. 

The southeastern region served by the 
port of Mobile has great natural resource 
reserves second to none in the Nation; it 
has a people who have demonstrated their 
willingness and ability to produce, and it 
has room to grow. 

The Warrior-Tombigbee Development As- 
sociation respectfully urges this committee 
to approve the plan submitted by the United 
State Corps of Engineers to improve the 
Mobile ship channel. 
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Mr. Speaker, Chairman ANGELL and 
the members of the committee were 
most considerate in granting sufficient 
time to properly present these facts, and 
I do not believe there will be a dissent- 
ing vote for this project. I consider this 
one of the greatest undeveloped projects 
in the United States. 


Civil Functions Appropriation Act, 1955 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. MOSS, JR. 
ni ree HOUSE OF REPSRSUNTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 16, 1954 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, unlike my 


friends, the distinguished gentlemen 
from California, Mr. Gusser and Mr. 
Jackson, who are protesting a com- 
mittee finding that there is no local sup- 
port for their port project, I am most 
happy to state that there is unanimous 
agreement by the people in my district 
on the urgent need for the Sacramento- 
Yolo Port project. There is, in fact, a 
unanimous demand that the Federal 
Government recognize its moral obliga- 
tion and resume construction of the proj- 
ect as soon as possible. 

The people in the tributary area of the 
Sacramento-Yolo Port have done much 
more than give vocal support to the proj- 
ect. There has been more than $3 mil- 
lion put up to fulfill our side of the bar- 
gain. The Port Distrigt formed to oper- 
ate the project has sold more than 
$1,700,000 worth of bonds; collected more 
than $800,000 in taxes; built a grain 
elevator, a belt railroad, a highway ex- 
tension, and various other facilities for 
the port project. A farmers’ coopera- 
tive has built a $1 million rice drier and 
elevator as part of the port facilities. 
The State of California has put up $750,- 
000 for rights-of-way to complete the 
deep-water channel, and the people of 
the area have purchased with their tax 
dollars more than their share of land to 
cemplete the project. 

I recognize, from the remarks made 
on the floor by members of the commit- 
tee handling the bill, that policies which 
are being followed by the committee 
would not permit favorable considera- 
tion of my request for an immediate ap- 
propriation to resume construction of 
the + Sacramento-Yolo Port project. 
Nevertheless, I am deeply disturbed over 
the committee's failure to establish a 
firm policy on future appropriations for 
projects such as the one I am discuss- 


ing. 

It is unfair to subject local taxpayers 
to a continued heavy financial burden 
because of past acts of Congress. A 
clear policy should be established no 
later than the next session of Congress 
to deal, not only with the Sacramento- 
Yolo Port project, but also with all proj- 
ects of a similar nature. I intend also to 
request information from the Bureau of 
the Budget and other administration 
agencies on the policy they intend to 
adopt in deciding which projects will be 
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recommended to Congress for appro- 
priations. Itis an interesting fact that 
one California port project was included 
in the budget for a $1 million appropria- 
tion even though it has been contended 
local interests do not support that proj- 
ect strongly enough to vote bonds for 
it; at the same time, the Sacramento- 
Yolo Port project was not included in 
the budget even though everyone in the 
area concerned has given the strongest 
possible backing to the project. This 
certainly justifies an attempt to get the 
Budget Bureau and the administration 
on record as to future policy. 

I intend to urge the other body, as 
strongly as possible, to depart from the 
policy adopted by the House Appropria- 
tions Committee and recognize the 
equity in the Sacramento-Yolo Port 
project's request for funds to permit im- 
mediate resumption of construction. 
Any further delay imposes a heavy tax 
burden on the people in the area to be 
served by the Sacramento-Yolo Port. I 
am certain no Member of Congress con- 
sciously wants such an intolerable situa- 
tion continued. 

Another field where further delays are 
costly is in the refusal to expedite’ ap- 
propriations for the Sacramento River 
flood-control project. This decision is 
an apparent reversal of the policy 
adopted a year ago to speed appropria- 
tions and complete the project in about 
5 years. Then, and only then, will real 
savings from this project. accrue to the 
Federal Treasury. Until completion, 
the Federal Government must continue 
to pay maintenance costs of some $500,4 
000 a year. It seems to me prudent 
management to expedite completion of 
this project and realize a most impor- 
tant saving. It is well to remember 
that the expenditure of a lesser sum is 
not always the soundest public policy 
nor the one which produces the greatest 
net saving. 

I also wish to express my regret that 
the committee refused to consider the 
need for adequate planning funds, A 
prime example is the Black Butte proj- 
ect in California where the expenditure 
of $100,000 would have completed plans 
for this worthwhile project. I hope the 
committee will, in the future, give con- 
sideration to the need for an adequate 
budget of planning funds, 


An Indignant Protest From Mr. Thomas J. 
Murphy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 15, 1954 


Mr. SEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, herewith 
is a telegram of protest from Mr. Thomas 
J. Murphy, secretary-treasurer and busi- 
ness agent, Railway Express Employees 
Local Union 459, I. B. of T. It concerns 
the grievous displacement of Regional 
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Director Joseph L, Burk from the Rail- 
road Retirement Board: 


Jersey Crry, N. J., March 11, 1954. 
Hon, A. D. SIEMINSEI, 
House of Representatives. 

Dax Sm: It has been brought to my at- 
tention that Regional Director Joseph L. 
Burk, of the Railroad Retirement Board, at 
New York, is being displaced by arbitrary 
action brought by Chairman Kelly, of the 
Rallroad Retirement Board, in Chicago, III. 
Local 459, of the International Brotherhood 
cf Teamsters, and its 1,300 members, em- 
Ployed by the Railway Express Agency, are 
indignant and protest this action, as Mr. 
Burk has long been a friend of labor and an 
able administrator of Board affairs. 

We solicit your assistance in bringing to 
bear any action that you wish to undertake 
in order that the Board may rescind Mr. 
Burk's displacement notice. 

Thanking you sincerely. 

THomas J. MURPHY, 
Sccretary-treasurcr and business agent, 
Railway Express Employces Local 
Union 459, I. B. of T. 


Ireland's Right to Unity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 16, 1954 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp, I include the following statement 
issued by the American League for an 
8 Ireland, Los Angeles County, 


InxraxDs RIGHT TO UNITY 

Partition of Ireland was accomplished by 
an act of the British Parliament in 1920. 
No Irishman voted for it. 

Partition cut Ireland into two parts and 
keeps six counties under English rule. 

All Ireland has a population of about 
4,248,165. Eighty percent of that popula- 
tion want Ireland to be one national unit. 

The essence of democracy lies in the right 
of a people freely to determine how they are 
to be governed. 

The unit for this self-determination is the 
nation, 

Ireland through a nationhood never ques- 
tioned in almost 2,000 years has that right. 

Partition is the denial of the right to 
self-determination. 

It is a refusal to accept the majority will 
of a people in choosing the government they 
themselves desire. 

No group, party, or political organization 
in Ireland sought for or desired partition. 

It was imposed by the British Government 
against the passionate protest of the over- 
whelming majority of the Irish people. 

First established by force, it is now main- 
tained by British support and by flagrant 
manipulation with British consent of elec- 
toral boundaries within the area. 

The perpetual interference in Ireland's in- 
ternal affairs by an outside power sets an 
example destructive of the rule of law among 
the nations. 

Partition gravely injures both parts of 
Ireland; it injures Britain too, for as long 
as it lasts Britain cannot sustain her claim to 
stand for democracy in Western Europe. 

We are spending billions of dollars to end 
the partition of Germany and Korea. Ire- 
land's strategic situation—on the flank of 
Western Europe—possessing as she does the 
finest natural harbors on that continent, to- 
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gether with numerous deepwater inlets capa- 
ble of secretly sheltering submarines seeking 
enemy shipping, could completely close the 
gap still existing in the Atlantic defense line, 
thus adding materially to the safety and 
security of the United States. 


March 16, 1802, the Establishment of 
West Point 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 15, 1954 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
pleasure for me, under unanimous con- 
sent, to list below a brief story on the 
establishment of the United States Mili- 
tary Academy at West Point, N. Y. 

In its stirring history of over 150 years, 
West Point has turned out great fighters, 
magnificent strategists, terrific tacti- 
cians. 

There is a tough fiber in the West 
He knows his job, to defeat the 
enemy in the service of God and coun- 
try. He calls his shots, can spot a faker 
a mile away. Goldbricks are not bred at 
the Point. Life is a bit too rugged for 
that breed to thrive on the Academy's 
grounds. I have a warm feeling for the 
place, its officers, and graduates, Mr. 
Speaker. I know its spirit. 

As a kid, from the ages of 10 to 15, I 
attended the New York Military Acad- 
emy, 5 miles up the river at Cornwall 
on the Hudson. I was slated for the 
Academy. Storm King Highway was be- 
ing chiseled out of the cliffs then. That 
was about 1922 to 1925. Some of my 
colleagues at Cornwall went to the Point 
and are now wearing eagles and stars. 
Big men. Brave men. Good men. They 
would die for this country and would 
just as soon run a man through who 
breached his oath, trampled the flag, or 
outran the Constitution. They turn out 
Americans at West Point, Mr. Speaker, 
real Americans. More on this later. 
For the present, here is the story. I just 
hope some historian in doing another 
writeup of the Point will oblige with the 
name of Gen. Thaddeus Kosciusko, who, 
I understand, mapped out some of the 
Academy’s original defense features, 

History or West Pornt, 1802-1952 

The United States Military Academy was 
established officially on March 16, 1802, at 
West Point, a key Hudson River military 
fortress during the Revolution, and was 
opened on July 4, 1802. 

Two compelling reasons made the forma- 
tion of an American military academy at 
that time both logical and necessary—the 
experience of the Revolutionary War and the 
ominous international political situation in 
1801, the year Thomas Jefferson became 
President. 

The experience of the Revolutionary War, 
during which America had to rely in large 
part on foreign drillmasters, artillerists, and 
trained engineers, made the military and 
political leaders of the day energetic backers 
ofa academy. The earliest proposal 
was in 1776 by Col. Henry Knox, who recom- 
mended “An academy established on a lib- 
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eral plan, * * where the whole theory and 
practice of fortification and gunnery should 
be taught.” The papers of Gen. Benjamin 
Lincoln, Gen, Jedediah Huntington, Secre- 
tary of War Timothy Pickering, John Adams, 
Alexander Hamilton, and George Washing- 
ton mention time and again the need for 
an academy. In his annual messages to Con- 
gress, Washington always included a plea 
that the Congress provide facilities for the 
study of military art. In 1797, in his eighth 
annual message, for example, he said: 

“The institution of a military academy is 
also recommended by cogent reasons. How- 
ever pacific the general policy of a nation may 
be, it ought never to be without a stock of 
military knowledge for emergencies, * * eè 
[The art of war] demands much previous 
study, and * * * [knowledge of that 
art] * * * in its most improved and perfect 
state is always a great moment to the secu. 
rity of a nation. * * For this purpose an 
academy where a regular course of instruc- 
tion is given is an * * * expedient which 
different nations have successfully em- 
ployed.” 

The military academies that different na- 
tions had successfully employed and that 
Washington likely had in mind were Eng- 
land's Royal Military Academy at Woolwich, 
founded in 1741, and France’s Ecole Poly- 
technique, founded in 1794. The Royal Mil- 
itary College at Sandhurst in England was 
founded the same year as our own academy, 
1802. And Washington quite obviously real- 
ized that complete independence for Amer- 
ica called not only for the severance of po- 
litical ties from England and the formation 
of an independent political state, but also 
for independence in every facet of national 
life and culture; In law, religion, agricul- 
ture, shipbuilding, trading, manufacturing, 
and military science. How deeply he con- 
tinued to feel about the need for an academy 
appears in a letter written 2 days before his 
death and addressed to Alexander Hamilton: 

“The establishment of an institution of 
this kind, upon a respectable and extensive 
basis, has ever been considered by me as an 
object of primary importance to this country; 
and while I was in the chair of Government, 
I omitted no opportunity of recommending 
it, in my public speeches and other ways, to 
the attention of the Legislature.” 

The second compelling reason for the im- 
mediate establishment of an American Mili- 
tary Academy was the ominous international 
political situation of 1801-2, The previous 
two decades had been troublesome ones. The 
weak and ineffectual Articles of Confedera- 
tion and Perpetual Union, troubled with the 
Barbary pirates, Shay's rebellion, boundary 
disputes, frontier battles, currency quarrels; 
these had plagued the young Nation, and 
now it was threatened by the danger of in- 
volvement in the complexities that were com- 
ing as an aftermath of the French Revolu- 
tion of 1789. Public opinion moved toward 
more energetic national government and bet- 
ter-trained Armed Forces. So it was that 
Congress, by its act of March 16, 1802, au- 
thorized a Corps of Engineers, set its strength 
at 5 officers and 10 cadets, and provided that 
it be stationed at West Point in the State 
of New York, and should constitute a Mili- 
tary Academy. 

The garrison site of West Point, consisting 
of 1,795 acres purchased from Stephen Moore 
in 1790, had been occupied by the Army since 
1778. Hence barracks and other buildings, 
while inadequate, were available for hous- 
ing and instruction, and Maj. Johathan Wil- 
liams, grandnephew of Benjamin Franklin 
and Chief of the Corps of Engineers, who had 
been appointed as the first Superintendent, 
was able to open the Academy on July 4, 
1802, with 10 cadets present. 

The initial purpose of the Academy was 
to train military technicians for all branches 
of the military service, to encourage the 
study of military art nationally and thus 
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raise the level of training of the militia, and 
to encourage the practical study of every sci- 
ence, This last, it should be noted, at a 
time when many other American academic 
institutions looked at the sciences with sus- 
picion and hostility. How well the Academy 
succeeded in its purpose for the first 10 years 
of its existence was summarized by the most 
authoritative historian of that period of 
American life, Henry Adams. In his History 
of the United States (9 vols. 1889-91), cov- 
ering the Jefferson and Madison administra- 
tions, Adams offers the tribute that American 
scientific engineering “ owed its em- 
ciency and almost its existence to the mili- 
tary school at West Point, established in 
1802.” 

Early in the year 1812 the growing threat 
of war with England impelled Congress to 
pass the act of April 29, 1812, by which the 
strength of the corps of cadets was increased 
to 250, the academic staff enlarged, and the 
cadets placed under the discipline of pub- 
lished regulations. A chaplain was author- 
ized who in addition to his religicus duties 
was to officiate as professor of geography, 
ethics, and history. The act required also 
that the cadets be taught all the duties of 
a private, a noncommissioned officer, and an 
officer. This requirement, says Emory Upton 
in the Military Policy of the United States 
(1904), was the key to the character for 
efficiency and discipline which the graduates 
have since maintained. 

The record of the War of 1812 shows that 
the Academy graduates served their coun- 
try well. A quarter of the more than 100— 
all under 30 years of age—who saw action 
were killed or wounded; and not one of the 
fortifications constructed under thelr direc- 
tion was captured. Henry Adams was ap- 
preciative of their technical skill. “During 
the critical campaign of 1812,” he wrote, 
“the West Point engineers doubled the ca- 
pacity of the little American Army for re- 
sistance.” ` 

The experience of the War of 1812, that 
gave the Nation new self-assurance, affected 
the Academy's educational aims in the pe- 
riod of peace which followed. No longer was 
the enemy an immediate threat on our bor- 
ders; American nationality had been firmly 
established. National interest called now 
for canals, roads, railroads, and the exploita- 
tion of the soil and its mineral wealth. The 
accurate mapping of rivers, the deepening 
of their channels, the constructing of light- 
houses and beacon lights: these were needed 
to make communication easier. And the 
preliminary work of prospecting and sur- 
veying had to be done. 

That the Academy graduates of this era 
were men who through force cf character and 
training could assume leadership in the 
performance of these tasks was due largely 
to the genius of Col. Sylvanus Thayer, super- 
intendent from 1817 to 1833. The father of 
the Military Academy had one ideal before 
him: To produce men who would be trained 
and worthy leaders. He demanded of the 
cadets excellence of character and excellence 
of knowledge, the two integrating qualities 
of such leadership. But he knew that to 
achieve his ideal he must master and guide 
the day-to-day routine of the Academy, and 
so it was that he let no detall of character 
training or discipline, of curriculum content, 
of textbooks, of teaching methods, of extra- 
curricular activities, of physical plant escape 
his attention. 

Thayer grasped at once the need of the 
country for engineers, and therefore made 
courses in civil engineering the core of the 
curriculum. Under his direction, Instruc- 
tion in that subject eventually included the 
properties, preparaticns, and use of materials 
for construction; the art of construction 
generally, including decorative architecture; 
the manner of laying and constructing roads; 
the construction of bridges; the principles 
regulating the removal of obstructions im- 
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peding river navigation; the survey, location, 
and construction of canals and railroads; 


and the formation of artificial and improve- 


ment of natural harbors. 

A list of the Academy’s achievements in the 
field of civil engineering that can be at- 
tributed to the farseeing genius of Thayer 
would include trigonometrical and topo- 
graphical surveying; methods of triangula- 
tion; magnetic declination; and the systems 
used in locating surveying, and dividing the 
public lands of the United States. Francis 
Wayland Brown, the scholarly president of 
Brown University from 1827 to 1835, said in 
1960 in a report to the corporation of Brown 
University that West Point graduates did 
“more to build up the system of internal im- 
provement in the United States than [the 
graduates of] all other colleges combined.” 

To help him by outside criticism of his 
work, Thayer had the aid of a Board of 
Visitors, A regulation for the government 
of the Military Academy, approved by Secre- 
tary of War Willlam H. Crawford on July 1, 
1815, provided for the appointment of such a 
Board to consist of five competent gentle- 
men, with the Superintendent as president, 
who should attend at each of the annual 
and semiannual examinations and report 
thereon to the Secretary. This excellent 
custom of having a Board of Visitors has last- 
ed to the present day. From the beginning 
their criticism was pertinent and helpful; 
nor is this surprising when the long list of 
those who have been members is scanned, 
for thereon the names of men Uke Edward 
Everett, George Bancroft, George Ticknor, 
Horace Mann, and Daniel Coit Gilman appear, 
Thayer knew the value of the intelligent 
lay point of view and welcomed the Board's 
comments on his curricular shift to civil 
engineering, his innovations in educational 
methods, and his system in general. 

His innovations in educational methods in- 
sured that the cadets not only learned but 
retained their subjects. Basically, he de- 
manded that the cadets develop habits of 
mental discipline and maintain standards of 
scholarship that have grown in importance 
the more they have been tested through the 
years. He emphasized habits of regular 
study, he laid down the rule that every cadet 
had to pass every course—any deficiency had 
to be made up within a specified time or the 
cadet would be dropped. To carry out these 
rigorous standards he limited the classroom 
sections to from 10 to 14 members; he rated 
these sections in order of merit, and directed 
that cadets be transferred fro: 
other as their averages rose or fell. 

These methods and standards of Thayer's 
system are still used at the Academy, and 
Thayer's insistence on leadership integrated 
by excellence of character and excellence of 
knowledge has been the cornerstone of the 
Academy's training since his day. Emerson, 
visiting West Point in 1863, spoke of the “air 
of probity, of veracity, and of loyalty” the 
cadets had; and when In 1898 the present 
coat of arms was adopted, the motto thereon 
of “Duty, Honor, Country” was but a later 
gencration’s attempt to put Thayer's ideal 
into words. 

To the casual student it might seem that 
until about 1860 West Point was filling the 
almost dual roles of National Military Acad- 
emy and of national school of civil engineer- 
ing. But despite the curricular emphasis 
on civil engineering and the renown of her 
graduates in that field the Academy never 
forgot her deepest and most abiding obliga- 
tion to the Nation: To send forth gradu- 
ates trained in the art and sclence of war. 
That the obligation was fulfilled is attested 
for these early years by the records of the 
Mexican and Civil Wars. The record of the 
Mexican War is told best in the words of 
Gen. Winfield Scott. 


“I give it as my fixed opinion, that but for 
our graduated cadets, the war between the 
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one to the 
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United States and Mexico might, and prob- 
ably would, have lasted some 4 or 5 

with, in its first half, more defeats than 
victories falling to our share; whereas, in less 
than two campaigns we conquered a great 
country and a peace, without the loss of a 
single battle or skirmish.” 

The record of the Civil War shows that 
the Confederacy used graduates whenever 
and wherever possibie; the Union, in the be- 
ginning, used political“ generals. Defeat 
after defeat proved the need for profession- 
ally trained officers and, in the last year of 
the war, all senior commanders of the Union 
armies were Academy graduates. Grant, 
Lee, Sheridan, Jackson, to name but a few 
on both sides, were all from West Point. 

After the Civil War, changing conditions 
necessitated a shift in the Academy's cur- 
riculum away from the emphasis on civil 
engineering. The first Morrill Land-Grant 
Act of 1862, granting Federal land to each 
State “for the endowment, support, and 
maintenance of at least 1 college where“ 
military tactics * * * jand] * * such 
branches of learning as are related to agri- 
culture and the mechanic arts [shall be 
taught.“ enabled American education to be 
enormously expanded, New technical and 
engineering schools, supplementing those 
that had been founded in the second quar- 
ter of the 19th century, made it possible for 
West Point to drop its strong emphasis on 
But even had these 
new schools not come into being, the Acad- 
emy would have found it impossible to keep 
on producing both adequately trained Army 
officers and adequately trained engineers. 
The tremendous expansion of the body of 
scientific knowledge during these years, the 
last half of the 19th century, was enforcing 
specialization in all technical flelds. And 
since the science of war likewise expanded 
greatly it became obvious that the Army 
officer would need specialization In his par- 
ticular branch of service, - 

The Academy met these changed condi- 
tions by severing its direct relationship with 
the Corps of Engineers; from 1866 on it was 
no longer mandatory that the Superintend- 
ent be a member of that Corps. To take care 
of officer-specialization demand, several Army 
postgraduate schools were set up, and West 
Point gradually came to be looked on as only 
the initial step in the Army officer's educa- 
tion. As the Academy approached its cen- 
tennial, the military objective of the curric- 
ulum came to be the giving of general in- 
struction in the elements of each military 
branch, 

After its centennial, in 1902, the Academy 
underwent a thoroughgoing structural reno- 
vation and became known as the new West 
Point. Coincident with this reconstruction, 
Gen. Albert L. Mills, the Superintendent, had 
the entire curriculum, military and academic, 
reassessed. As a result, military instruction 
was transformed from a series of mechanical 
drills to practical ‘training in minor tactics 
and fieldwork. Complete correlation was de- 
veloped between instruction and actual feld 
conditions, One of Mills’ special hobbies was 
English; he belleved that the Army oficer 
should be able to express himself clearly in 
speech and writing. To that end, he 
strengthened greatly the course in English, 
A gradual liberalization of the curriculum 
went on until the outbreak of World War I, 

World War I tested and proved, as never 
before, the soundness of the Academy cur- 
riculum and training. Although in order to 
meet the sudden and great demand for 
trained officers the course was shortened 
and a number of classes graduated early, the 
qualitics and abilities of the graduates ro- 
mained high. 

After the close of the war the Academy's 
further development was placed In the hands 
of Gen, Douglas MacArthur, who became 
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Superintendent on June 12, 1919. General 
MacArthur’s primary concern an adapta- 
tion of the curriculum in terms of the recent 
war. It was known, for instance, that the 
concept of total war, new in military his- 
tory, required cadets to have a knowledge 
of national production, transportation, and 
social problems; that something of the new 
developments in weapons and tactics had to 
be incorporated into cadet instruction; and 
that shortcomings in the officers’ physical 
development, seen clearly in the stress of 
battle, made a longer and more vigorous 
physical training program necessary. But at 
the same time it was realized that the tre- 
mendous advances in the art and science of 
war, made under the pressure of actual con- 
flict, presaged further development of Army 
postgraduate schools, and hence a growing 
emphasis upon a more broadly conceived 
basic curriculum at West Point. The belief 
was reached that the Academy would serve 
best by giving the cadets a combination of 
general and technical education, in this way 
providing a solid foundation for a profes- 
sional military career. : 

The part of the curriculum General Mac- 
Arthur changed with the greatest vigor was 
that relating to physical education. He be- 
lieved firmly that physical fitness was a basic 
requirement of an officer; and he planned 
a strenuous p of compulsory gym- 
nastic instruction complemented by an in- 
tramural program of 14 sports in which 
every cadet had to take part. The wisdom 
of his foresight has been reflected ever since 
in the excellent physical condition of all 
cadets at all times. 

Soon after General MacArthur's incum- 
bency the policy of a liberal as well as a tech- 
nical education got renewed emphasis by the 
introduction of a course in economics and 
government under the professor of English 
and history. In’ 1926 the department of 
English and history was reorganized into 
the department of economics, government, 
and history; and a separate department of 
English established. In succeeding years 
curricular reforms took place in modern 
languages, natural philosophy, and mathe- 
matics. 

All phases of training were greatly inten- 
sified during the rearmament years, 1939-41; 
and the part played by its graduates in 
World War IT seemed to justify the teaching 
and the courses at the Academy. Eisen- 
hower, MacArthur, Bradley. Patton, Spaatz, 
Arnold, Collins, Clark, McNair, Devers, Wain- 
wright, McNarney, Stilwell, Eichelberger, 
Vandenberg, Simpson: the list of West Point 
graduates who led our armies is a long and 
honored one. But much was learned from 
World War II; there were revised concepts 
of what professional military education 
should mean. In 1945 a special Board of 
Consultants, civilian and military, made a 
study of the curriculum and as a result of 
their recommendations a number of changes 
were made. Among these were expansion 
of the work in English and in international 
relations; and the introduction of courses 
in electronics, economic and industrial 
geography, and military psychology and 
leadership. At the present time the hu- 
manities comprise about 40 percent of the 
curriculum; the sciences about 60 percent, 

The latest. curricular addition is a pro- 
gram of studiés in national security, set up 
in 1949. Actually it is a shift in emphasis 
and not a curriculnr change. The general 
object of the program is the orientation of 
all courses, both military and academic, to 
the problem of national security today; the 
more pertinent courses have been coordi- 
nated and their direction and emphasis 
brought into common focus. 

And yet while modifying its academic or 
military training whenever the need arises, 
the Academy builds always on the corner- 
stone of the Thayer system: leadership in- 
tegrated by excellence of character and ex- 
cellence of knowledge, 
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Thirty-sixth Anniversary of Lithuania’s 
Independence 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRED E. BUSBEY 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 16, 1954 


Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
the auspices of the Lithuanian Council of 
Chicago, at Ashland Auditorium in Chi- 
cargo on February 14, 1954, American 
citizens of Lithuanian descent of the 
city of Chicago and the State of Illinois 
held special commemoration ceremonies 
marking the 36th anniversary of Lith- 
uania’s Independence. 

It was my honor and privilege to speak 
to the delegates assembled for this me- 
morable occasion; and as I gazed into 
the faces of the vast assemblage, I could 
see reflected in their eyes the same in- 
domitable spirit of courageous independ- 
ence that has enabled the people of Lith- 
uania to carry on their valiant fight for 
freedom. I rejoiced again that it has 
been my great good fortune to be a mem- 
ber of the Baltic Committee which is in- 
vestigating the Soviet seizure of the Bal- 
tic Republics, of which Lithuania is the 
largest. 

My good friend, Judge Alfonse F. 
Wells, executive secretary of the Lith- 
uanian Council of Chicago, has mailed 
me a copy of a resolution which was 
unanimously adopted at these commem- 
oration ceremonies on February 14, 1954, 
and A should like to quote this sentence 
from his letter: 

More than 1 million Americans of Lith- 
uanian ancestry join in this resolution and 
hope that the forces of evil supported and 
inspired by Communist Russia can be re- 
moved forever as a threat to world peace, 


Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I desire to insert this resolu- 
tion in the Recorp. I am sure it will in- 
spire everyone who reads it, as it did 
me, and strengthen our determination to 
aid the people of Lithuania to regain 
freedom and independence for their own 
and other nations: 

Resolution unanimously adopted, after 
due deliberation, by the American citizens 
of Lithuanian descent of the city of Chi- 
cago and the State of Illinois, at the com- 
memoration of the 36th anniversary of 
Lithuania's Independence, held under the 
auspices of the Lithuanian Council of Chi- 
cago at the Ashland Auditorium on the 14th 
day of February 1954: 

“Whereas the American people continue 
to believe in certain inalienable principles 
enunciated in the American Declaration of 
Independence, the Constitution of the 
United States, the Atlantic Charter, the 
Universal Decisration of Human Rights, 
and the Charter of the United Nations; 
and 

“Whereas the people of Lithuania, firmly 
espousing the selfsame principles in their 
Declaration of Independence promuigated 
in 1918, have won their liberty by valient 
fight against the oppressors and, during the 
22 peaceful years, against seemingly insur- 
mountable odds, converted war-devastated 
Lithuania into a prosperous and progres- 
sive country; and 

“Whereas in 1940, Soviet Russia, in con- 
spiracy with Hitlerite Germany and in con- 
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sistent and unilateral violation of all the 
treaties and declarations solemnly under- 
written by it, viz, peace and nonaggres- 
sion pacts with the Baitic States, occupied 
Lithuania and annexed hér to the Soviet 
Union, and, in 1944, following the defeat of 
the German armies on the Eastern front, 
again took over that country, in complete 
disregard of the wartime policies and obliga- 
tions under the Atlantic Charter and the 
Charter of the United Nations to which So- 
viet Russia is a cosignatory with the United 
States and other allied countries; and 

“Whereas a major half of Europe, the 
cradle of modern civilization, and Asia, the 
most populous continent, lies today under 
the sway of lawless rule by the militant 
communism which, eagerly looking for new 
victims, is already rearing its ugly head in 
other adjacent areas; and 

“Whereas the Communist conspiracy, by 
unprecedented and unorthodox methods, 
has infiltrated deep into the still free world, 
using any deceit or stratagem to further 
its ideological, psychological, or subversive 
attack upon every strata of free world so- 
ciety including education, art, press, labor, 
industry, agriculture, and government; and 

“Whereas military preparedness of the free 
nations alone or together with isolated at- 
tempts to counter Communist aggression are 
not adequate to cope with the global Kremlin 
strategy and its unorthodox methods: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the patriotic American 
citizens of Lithuanian descent of Chicago, 
III., having carefully reviewed the events of 
the recent past and the deplorable state of 
international affairs at the beginning of the 
year 1954, respectfully submit to the Presi- 
dent, Secretary of State, and Members of 
Congress of the United States— 

“That the Government of the United 
States inaugurate, in the true American tra- 
dition, vigorous and consistent policy to 
effectively confront the global and centrally 
controlled Kremlin conspiracy for world sub- 
jugation; 

“That the Government of the United 
States utilize the American supremacy in 
political, military, and economic world af- 
fairs to the benefit of mankind by providing 
a wise and coordinated leadership to the 
nations of the Western Hemisphere in their 
struggle to resist Communist imperialism; 

“That the Government of the United 
States enlist the cooperation of the great 
potential anti-Communist force among the 
several hundreds of millions of the enslaved 
by employing all suitable means and meas- 
ures, but avoiding premature and abortive 
uprisings, to assist the subjugated peoples to 
coordinate their fight for survival: 

“That the Government of the United 
States insist upon the sanctity of treaties, 
much advertised by Soviet spokesmen since 
1939, and invoke the authority of the United 
Nations to demand that the Soviet Govern- 
ment conform its policies to the principles 
of the Atlantic Charter and United Nations 
Charter solemnly underwritten by it, as well 
as honor its prewar international obligations 
under the peace treaties and nonaggression 
and friendship pacts concluded by the Soviet 
Union with the Republics of Lithuania, 
Latvia, and Estonia by withdrawing military 
and police forces and Communist Party ap- 
paratus from the occupied territories so that 
the people may freely fashion governments 
of their own choosing; 

“That the Senate of the United States, 
taking cognizance of the barbarous Soviet 
practices applied against the Baltic and other 
enslaved peoples, immediately ratify the 
Genocide Convention so that the ald of the 
United Nations may be invoked in saving 
the entire nations from destruction at the 
hands of the Kremlin criminals; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That the Lithuanian Americans 
of Chicago, III., reaffirming their pledge of 
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coo tion with the Government of the 
United States in its efforts to bring about 
peace, stability, and prosperity in the world, 
express greatest appreciation and gratitude 
to the President of the United States and 
his administration for steadfast adherence 
to the principles of morality and democracy 
in international relations and for the sup- 
port extended to the cause of independence 
of Lithuania; to Representative CHARLES J. 
Kersten, from Wisconsin; Speaker JOSEPH 
W. MARTIN, JR, of the House of Representa- 
tives; both the majority and minority lead- 
ers of the House, other Members of Con- 
gress of the United States, and the leadership 
of both the Republican and Democratic Na- 
tional Committees, for encouraging the peo- 
ples -of Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia in 
their hopes of liberation by the creation of 
the House Baltic Committee which will docu- 
ment and establish the pattern of aggression 
and enslavement followed by the conspira- 
tors of the Kremlin against the free nations 
of the world; to all other distinguished Mem- 
bers of the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives who, on numerous occasions, have 
lent their moral encouragement to and sym- 
pathy with the Baltic and other persecuted 
people.” 

LITHUANIAN COUNCIL or CHICAGO, 

ANTHONY VALONIS, President. 

Judge ALronse F. WELLS, Secretary. 


Chinks in the Iron Curtain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 11, 1954 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Winston Churchill's invention of the 
Iron Curtain as a description of life 
behind the Soviet borders and the satel- 
lite Communist states is dramatic but 
sometimes unfortunate, Most of us 
get the idea that we know absolutely 
nothing of what goes on in this hidden 
realm. The truth is that we know a 
little, anyhow, and we are learning more 
by the day. 

In Bulgaria, for example, we have 
learned that there has actually been 
armed resistance to Communist rule 
and that a secret radio has been set 
up by vigorous and unconquered Bul- 
garian anti-Communists. The Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee has an- 
nounced a study of Tensions Within 
the Satellite Countries of the Soviet 
orbit, and the Bulgarian report is the 
first to be issued. 

Taken in conjunction with reports of 
resistance in Czechoslovakia revealed in 
letters mailed outside of the country 
by friends of Czech citizens and the 
constant repression of outbreaks in 
East Germany by the Communist armed 
forces, the whole picture of successful 
iron domination of the people of East- 
ern Europe must be altered. 

The history of Europe shows that once 
freedom has been tasted, it is impossible 
to suppress it indefinitely. Czechs who 
remember the days of Masaryk and 
Benes, Poles who recall their days under 
Paderewski and his successors are not 
permanently to be denied their freedom 
by the Red rulers or any others. 
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They Went Thataway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 16, 1954 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following article pub- 
lished in the April 1954 issue of the 
Democratic Digest: 

Ike's MmpLE-Roap Strupy GROUPS LEAN TO 
THE RIGHT 


For the new Republican administration, 
coming to power for the first time in 20 
years, 1953 was clearly a year of study, 
rather than of action. During their first 
9 month In office, President Eisenhower and 
his cabinet officers appointed 36 study com- 
missions to deliberate on the various issues 
facing the United States Government. One 
problem after another was referred to a 
study group, for the development of the 
much-heralded Eisenhower program that 
is now beginning to unfold as these various 
groups make their reports. 

Some veteran observers were reminded of 
a similar practice adopted by President 
Hoover during the closing days of his ad- 
ministration. Government. by commission 
it was called then; the 1953 version was la- 
beled by some üs Government by postpone- 
ment. 

Few objected to the principle of submit- 
ting complex governmental problems to ex- 
pert study groups, particularly by an admin- 
istration newly in office. Since the war, nu- 
merous presidential commissions have made 
exhaustive studies of problems ranging from 
natural resources (the Paley Commission) 
to foreign trade (the Bell Commission). The 
weight and prestige of their reports sprang 
from the stature and objectivity of the 
commission members, and from the expert- 
ness of the staff help that was assembled 
to attack technical subjects. 

But early in 1953, a pattern began to 
emerge that cast a cloud of doubt over the 
objectivity of Eisenhower “study groups.” 
In one case after another, it seemed that the 
administration had made an almost con- 
scious effort to appoint to the commission 
persons who either had a vested interest in 
the outcome of the study, or whose views on 
the problem to be studied were both widely 
known and extreme. Many found this 
“stacking” of study commissions with ex- 
tremists” surprising, coming from an admin- 
istration which professes to follow a “middle 
of the road” philosophy. 

The President's Advisory Commission on 
Housing furnishes a good example. One of 
the most controversial questions with which 
this Commission had to deal was what to 
do about low-rent public housing. This pro- 
gram has had to be curtailed ever since the 
start of the Korean war, and last year the 
Republican Congress killed it outright. 

To head the Housing Advisory Commis- 
sion, President Eisenhower appointed Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Administrator Albert 
M. Cole, a former Congressman from Kan- 
sas who had become widely known as the 
leader of the anti-public housing forces in 
Congress. Those who expressed surprise at 
Cole’s appointment to the Government's top 
housing job were even more surprised that 
such an outspoken public housing opponent 
should be chosen to head a commission 
whose job was to give supposedly objective 
study to the problem of providing adequate 
shelter for low-income families at rents 
they can afford. 

In the past, real estate companies, mort- 
gage bankers and lending agencies have been 
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at the forefront of the fight against public 
housing. Despite this, the membership of 
the Advisory Commission, according to Ala- 
bama's Senator SPARKMAN, breaks down as 
follows: 10 officers of banks and other lend- 
ing institutions; 5 operators of real estate 
and building businesses; 2 architects; 1 
representative of veterans’ organizations; 1 
representative of the labor unions, and only 
1 person to represent all civic, professional, 
church, research and planning agencies. 

The Commission's report, released in Jan- 
uary, reflects this lopsided composition. Al- 
though the report recommends continuation 
of public housing, it skirts the crucial ques- 
tions of how many units are to be built, and 
how long the program is to be continued. 

A commission so heayily weighted with 
bankers and mortgage lenders, who derive 
their Income from interest payments and 
service charges, could not be expected to be 
entirely objective on the vital question of 
interest rates. In fact, it recommended an 
even higher interest-rate structure than had 
been proposed to the Senate Banking Com- 
mittee by a group of mortgage lenders a few 
months ago. What this adds up to is higher 
costs to would-be home buyers, and to home 
builders as well. 

Another example of the stacked commis- 
sion was the group first named by Welfare 
Secretary Hobby to study the social-security 
program. Four of the first six consultants 
appointed were members of the social legis- 
lation committee of the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce, which has spearheaded a 
drive that many fear will wreck social se- 
curity. Key feature of the chamber's plan 
is to use the so¢ial-security trust fund to 
pay benefits to large numbers of people who 
have never contributed to the fund. 

One of the chamber of commerce repre- 
sentatives appointed by Mrs. Hobby had pre- 
viously called social security the product of a 
Fabian Socialist and a hydroheaded monster, 

Two additional consultants are life-insur- 
ance executives, regardless of the historic 
opposition of life-insurance companies to the 
introduction of social security under gov- 
ernment sponsorship. Two others are bank- 
ers, Finally, after protest and after the first 
2 meetings of the consultants had been held, 
2 representatives of labor were added to the 
group. 

The chamber of commerce plan finds even 
more favor in the congressional committee 
studying social security, headed by Republi- 
can Congressman Curtis of Nebraska. Not 
only has Mr. Curris voted against extending 
the program but in 1949 he submitted a one- 
man minority report calling the present 
social-security system totally unmoral. 

Other committee members include fellow 
Republican Congressmen THomas Curtis, of 
Missouri, who recently suggested that social 
security be turned over to private enterprise, 
and ANGIER GOODWIN, of Massachusetts, who 
voted against soclal-security improvements 
in 1948 and 1949. 

Curtis chose as his technical staff director, 
Karl Schlotterbeck, who has recommended 
an end to the insurance principle of social 
security, with benefit payments to bo paid 
out of general tax funds. 

Perhaps the best known authority on social 
security, Arthur J. Altmeyer, chief of the 
agency since the program started in 1935, 
and summarily fired by the Republican ad- 
ministration early last year, refused to testify 
before the Curtis committee because he felt 
it was out to “wreck” the program. 

Another study commission, to recom- 
mend which Government programs should 
be carried on by the Federal Government 
and which by the States, was headed by a 
man who drew sharp critical fire and 
who resigned by request. Shortly after 
President Eisenhower named Clarence E. 
Manion, former dean of Notre Dame Uni- 
versity’s Jaw school, to head the Commission 
on Intergovernmental Relations, Manion told 
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a nationwide television audience: “I think 
in * these categories running from 
education to social security and unemploy- 
ment compensation and school lunches, aid 
to the blind and the maimed and to educa- 
tion and to roads and all that, I think 
there is a great deal that could be * * 8 
returned to the (State) governments that 
are closer to the people.” 

Educators, gravely concerned over the 
mounting crisis in our educational system 
resulting from the shortage of school build- 
ings and low pay for teachers, are fearful 
that Manion's recommendations will highten 
pressure for reduced grants-in-aid for edu- 
cation, 

Edgar Fuller, executive secretary of the Na- 
tional Council of Chief State School Officers, 
expressed the fear that Manion’s Commis- 
sion would “probably be the principal spring- 
board for efforts to reduce the scope and ex- 
pense of Federal programs affecting educa- 
tion.” 

Early this year, the sole labor representa- 
tive on a committee set up by Manion to 
study unemployment benefits quit in protest 
that the committee was “stacked” with big 
businessmen. AFL President George Meany 
pointed out in a letter to Manion that the 
committee chairman, Clarence A. Jackson, 
president of the American United Life In- 
surance Co. of Indianapolis, “has long been 
associated with efforts to destroy the Fed- 
eral-State character of the unemployment 
insurance program.“ Meany said that 5 
other members of the 10-man committee 
represent General Motors, United States 
Steel, General Electric, Standard Oil and 
the Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., all of which, 
he said, stand to benefit directly if their 
points of view can be incorporated in the 
unemployment insurance program. 

There was fear, too, for the future of the 
public power projects which the Government 
has bullt, and which the American people 
have paid for. Manion told his television 
audience that it was his belief that the 
Tennessee Valley Authority was a mistake 
and its holdings should be sold to private 
industry. Rural electrification was another 
project that was improper for the Govern- 
ment to undertake, in his opinion, despite 
Eisenhowers campaign pledge “to foster 
rural electrification.” 

Public power development is also being 
studied by a special Hoover Commission task 
force under the chairmanship of A. B. Rob- 
erts, of Cleveland, who recommended in 
1949 that the Government build large multi- 
purpose dams and then permit power com- 
panies to install and operate generating fa- 
cilities at the dams. Alexander Radin, gen- 
eral manager of the American Public Power 
Association, representing more than 700 
publicly owned local electric systems, warned 
that if this policy had been adopted in 
1949, “the large private companies would 
hold a virtual monopoly over power pro- 
duction at Government-bullt dams.” He 
pointed out that along with Roberts the 
group “contains a large number of persons 
who have clear records of active opposition 
to public power.” 

Small business has cause to worry about 
the forthcoming recommendations of the 
commission studying the antitrust laws, 
Attorney General Brownell handpicked the 
man to head this group. He is Prof. S. 
Chesterfield Oppenheim of the University 
of Michigan Law School, known by Demo- 
cratic Congressman Par MAN, of Texas, as “one 
who has long preached” that the antitrust 
laws should be “emasculated.” The 6i- 
member commission contains legal repre- 
sentatives of businesses which in the past 
have opposed existing antitrust laws. They 
include Edward F. Howrey, Chairman of the 
Federal Trade Commission, who has defended 
many clients before that Commission against 
antitrust charges; William Simon, lobbyist 
for the Council for Clarification of Pricing 
Practices, and others. 
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Reciprocal trade agreements, which have 
been traditionally supported by the Demo- 
cratic Party and consistently opposed by the 
Republican Party, were earmarked for study 
last year to forestall a split within the GOP 
ranks. This group, headed by Clarence 
Randall, president of Inland Steel Corp., 
made its report on January 23. Although 
its major recommendations call for a liberal 
approach to trade policies, they make im- 
portant concessions to the protectionist point 
of view, but these concessions have had no 
softening effect on the Republican high pro- 
tectionist bloc in Congress. 


Most of the commissions appointed a year 
ago to make studies of how to solve prob- 
lems now have reported, and the reports fell 
on Congress with a dull thud, the U. S. 
News & World Report commented in its 
February 12 issue. 

The new thought Is that a President has 
to make up his mind what he wants and then 
go about trying to get it, the U. S. News 
added. 

In brief, what the studies seem to have ac- 
complished chiefly is to put off decisions for a 
year while the ultra-conservative old guard 
position has been strengthened through the 
“stacked commission” process, thus making 
it more difficult for President Eisenhower to 
carry out his avowed middle road aims. 


Lithuanian Resolution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 18, 1954 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include a resolution unanimously adopt- 
ed at a mass meeting of Lithuanians 
of Worcester, Mass., held under the 
auspices of the Lithuanian Aid Society, 
Inc., on February 14, 1954. 

The resolution follows: 

Whereas Soviet Russian has ruthlessly, 
shamelessly, by force of arms, deprived the 
Republic of Lithuania of her freedom and 
independence, and is carrying out an attempt 
to completely annihilate her people through 
merciless persecution and deportation into 
Siberia and other remote parts of Russia, 
through relentless destruction of Lithuania’s 
democratic form of government, industry, 
culture, and educational system, and through 
the cruel plunder of her population by 
wholesale murder and imprisonment; and 

Whereas no peace and stability in the 
world is possible as long as a large part of 
Europe comprising over 100 million people is 
held in slavery and captivity; Be it 

Resolved, That the citizens: of Worcester of 
Lithuanian descent appeal to the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America to use 
to the utmost its influence within the United 
Nations to stop the crime of genocide being 
perpetrated by the Government of the Soviet 
Union and its agents in the Republics of 
Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia and other 
Communist-enslaved countries; to demand 
the evacuation of all Soviet forces and those 
of their agents from territories of Lithuania, 
Latvia, Estonia, and other nations by such 
forces and agents occupied by invoking the 
principles and obligations as per Atlantic 
Charter and the Charter of the United Na- 
tions; and be it further 

Resolved, That this meeting voice its grati- 
tude to the President, Secretary of State, and 
Congress of the United States of America for 
the support constantly extended to the cause 
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of independence of Lithuania and, especially, 
for the recent creation of the congressional 
committee to investigate the circumstances 
under which the seizure and incorporation of 
the Baltic nations by Soviet Union was ac- 
complished. 
MICHAEL ZEMAITIS, 
Chairman. 


John J. Klein, Chairman, NYHSA, Wants 
J. L. Burke Put Back on the Railroad 
Retirement Board 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 15, 1954 A 


Mr. SIEMINSRT. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, cited below, is a wire 
with a grievance. I trust proper action 
in the matter is promptly forthcoming, 

Jersey City, N. J., March 1, 1954, 
Congressman ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI, 
Washington, D. C. 

Drar CONGRESSMAN: Representatives of 
over 10.000 members in the New York and 
New Jersey territory, Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen, went on record at thelr reg- 
ular meeting in New York City March 1, 1954, 
opposing 100 percent against the removal of 
J. L. Burke, regional director, region 2, from 
Railroad Retirement Board. Our objection 
is based on Board Member H. W. Harper's 
opinion in Board meeting minutes of Feb- 
ruary 3, 1954. 

Respectfully and sincerely, 
JoHN J. KLEIN, 
Chairman, NY HSA. 


Hungarian Freedom Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 


or NEW YONK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 16, 1954 


Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, 106 years 
ago Hungarian patriots, led by Louis 
Kossuth, dedicated themselves to the 
task of gaining the independence and 
freedom of Hungary from Hapsburg rule. 
That day, March 15, 1848, bas since be- 
come for the Hungarian people their 
Freedom Day. It also marks a day of 
rededication to the cause of Hungary's 
freedom from the forces of tyranny and 
despotism which are in control of that 
country today. 

Just as in the days of Kossuth, more 
than a century ago, Hungarians every- 
where are once again waging a struggle 
for the freedom of their country. The 
arrest and torture of Cardinal Mind- 
szenty by the Communists has not 
broken the spirit and the yearning of 
the Hungarian people to regain their 
freedom. The American people have fol- 
lowed with great sympathy the plight 
which has befallen the Hungarian people 
and we have on numerous occasions pro- 
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tested the atrocities perpetrated against 
them by the ruthless Communist rulers. 

On the occasion of the anniversary of 
Hungary's traditional Freedom Day, we 
share in the aspirations of Hungarians 
everywhere for the liberation of their 
people. We extend our greetings and 
express our hopes that Hungary will soon 
regain its independence from the yoke of 
communism. Their cause is a righteous 
one, they deserve our encouragement in 
their struggle for a free and independent 
Hungary. 3 


After 262 Years 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OMAR BURLESON 


OF TEXAS ~ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 16, 1954 


Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include an edi- 
torial from the Abilene Reporter-News, 
Abilene, Tex., written by Mr. Frank 
Grimes. 

The editorial is particularly fitting to 
the times and should be a forceful re- 
minder to all of us not to shut out the 
scenery because of the mountains and 


the trees, 
AFTER 262 Years 


After 262 years, the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts is moving to clear the names 
of persons tried, found guilty, and executed 
for witchcraft in the great outbreak of mass 
hysteria which swept the colony in 1692 and 
recorded minor outbreaks in Connecticut and 


Virginia, 

The Committee on Constitutional Law of 
the Massachusetts Legislature this week ap- 
proved a bill clearing the names of those 
hanged as witches, and no trouble enacting 
it into law is expected. Salem, second only 
to Plymouth among New England settle- 
ments, gets most of the blame for witch- 
craft trials and executions, but other Massa- 
chusctts communities were also involved. 
Altogether 19 persons were put to death at 
a time the ancient superstition was dying 
out in Europe. The Salem insanity lasted 
only a few months, and there was a revulsion 
which ended the persecutions and freed some 
150 other suspects from prison. Its basis 
was religious fanaticism. 

While no more Salems have disgraced the 
pages of American history, instances of mass 
hysteria are by no means unknown to the 
modern world. The Salem witch burners 
cperated under color of the law; today mass 
Hysteria takes many forms of violence, and 
its practitioners are not always careful to 
operate within the law. ~ 

A very thin vencer of laws, customs, self- 
restraint, and conscience eeparates savagery 
and civilization, Let these laws, customs, 
and restraints break down in the smallest 
particular and civilization recedes as sav- 
agery takes over. Man's inhumanity to man 
still makes countless thousands mourn. 

We seem to have come a long way since 
Salein, since the mass executions for witch- 
craft in Europe in the Middle Ages, But 
mass hysteria still afflicts mankind on occa- 
sion. What was Hitlerite Germany but a 
mass hysterla produced by the hysterie sel- 
anointed ex-corporal. , 

Fanaticiem in all its forms is a threat 
to civilized institutions. Cool heads and 
hearts devoted to human welfare, based on 
the great precepts and examples that bave 
come down to us in the Scriptures, are the 
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only safeguards against the Salems of this 
world. Not only witches were executed at 
Salem, The Christian religion was crucified 
there. 


LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
A THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
Cope or Laws OF THE UNITED STATES 
'TTTLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, ch. 23. sec. 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 


s TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS= 


TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Record without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, ch. 630, sec. 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record. The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings, The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style.—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the official reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 744 -point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Rercord shall be printed in 644-point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type, nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When mantu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the RECORD is- 
sued on the following morning: and if all of 
sald manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Rrcorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a specch be printed in the RECORD of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorn shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o'clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. x 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of theregular proceedings of 
Congress, Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
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six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation oj withheld remarks It manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,“ and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD. 

7. Thirty-day limit.—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 


unless otherwise ordered by the committee, 


8. Appendiz to daily Record —When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix, but 
this rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD Appendix the full 
report or print of any committee or subcom- 
mittee when said report or print has been 
previously printed. 

10. Official reporters - The official reporters 
of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matters to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 

11. Estimate of cost —No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this restriction 
shall not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications, from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. The 
Public Printer or the official’ reporters of the 
House or Senate shall return to the Member 
of the respective House any matter submitted 
for the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp which is in 
contravention of this paragraph. 

12. Illustrations —Pursuant to section 182b, 
title 44, United States Code (as shown above), 
requests for authority to insert an Ulustration 
in the Record should be submitted to the 
Joint Committee on Printing through the 
chairman of the Committee on Printing of 
the respective House in which the speech 
desired to be illustrated may be delivered. 
Illustrations shall not exceed in size a page 
of the Record and shall be line cuts only. 
Copy for illustrations must be furnished to 
the Public Printer not later than 12:30 o'clock 
p. m. of the day preceding publication. 

13. Corrections —The permanent RECORD is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after ench daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time; Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entiticd to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new s™bject matter, 


The Struggle for a Free Asia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 17, 1954 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an ad- 
dress entitled The Struggle for a Free 
Asia,” which was delivered by me last 
evening before the Foreign Policy Insti- 
tute at the University of Pennsylvania. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Tue STRUGGLE von A FREE ASIA 


(Speech of United States Senator WILLIAM F. 
KNow.Lanp, of California) 


Communism is a new brand of colonialism. 
There can be no free Asia within the Com- 
munist orbit nor can the free people of Asia 
gain the economic, political, and spiritual 
advantages to which they are entitled while 
living under a constant menace of potential 
Communist aggression. 

In the long history of Russia under the 
Czars and under the Commissars there is 
nothing equal to the establishment of a free 
and independent Philippine Republic by the 
United States; a free India, Pakistan, and 
Burma by Great Britain; or a free Indonesia 
Republic by the Netherlands. 

During this same period the Soviet Union 
has destroyed the freedom of Latvia, Lith- 
uania and Estonia and fastened satellite 
totalitarian governments on Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria and 
Albanian. They have given military and 
technical aid for the purpose of destroying 
free government in China and North Korea, 

Communism is a global menace. Our er- 
ror and that of our Allies was in thinking it 
could be halted by closing the door to 
communism in Europe while leaving it wide- 
open in Asia, 

In the period between the year 1945, which 
saw the end of World War H, and 1950, which 
marked the opening of the Korean Commu- 
nist aggression, international communism 
expanded the Iron Curtain from the control 
of 200 million people to 600 million. 

In the light of these tremendous gains the 
groundwork was laid to the Communist ag- 
gression in Korea. The men in the Krem- 
lin determined that the hour had arrived 
fer testing out the will of the free world to 
resist overt aggression. Their victories 
theretofore bad been so cheap that they had 
come to believe their own propaganda rela- 
tive to the “decadent democracies.” If 
resistance had not been shown in Korea all 
of Asia would today be in Communist hands. 

Earlier testing out had taken place at the 

time of the Berlin airlift. The men in the 
Kremlin had become convinced that the free 
world of the West was prepared to resist by 
force of arms any further Communist aggres- 
sion in Europe, By the lack of a firm policy 
on our part in Asia they had come to belleve 
that there would be no will to resist in that 
vast area of the world. 

While the Korean war was a warning signal 
to the free world and brought about in- 
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creased defenses on the part of ourselves and 
our allies, it also demonstrated that there 
was still much to be done if there was to be 
an adequate system of collective security. 

In the struggle against communism in 
Korea, the victim of the aggression, the Re- 
public of Korea, furnished about 600,000 of 
the Allied armed forces. The United States 
of America furnished about 450,000. All the 
members of the United Nations outside of 
the United States furnished approximately 
45,000. I submit that this is not a satis- 
factory system of collective security when 
only 17 out of the 60 members of the United 
Nations furnish forces for the resistance of 
the first overt active aggression and all of 
them put together furnished only 10 percent 
of the number contributed by the United 
States of America alone, 

We also had a clear demonstration that 
an aggressor cannot be defeated if our Armed 
Forces are to be handicapped by restrictions 
which had never been applied in conflicts 
where we had won. In the Korean war the 
main supply bases, troop concentration 
points, arsenals, and airficlds were left in a 
privileged sanctuary. This was a new ex- 
perience for our fighting men. The Com- 
munist world should take notice that no 
such restrictions will be recognized if they 
commit further aggression or break the truce 
in Korea. 

Had such a warning been given in January 
1950, the Korean aggression would probably 
not have taken place on June 25, 1950. 

Because the national defense needs are 
so great in view of the Communist menace 
throughout the world, the impact of our for- 
eign and defense policy on our domestic 
economy cannot be ignored. In order to get 
a fresh look at the entire picture, and to 
determine what changes can be made to 
maintain our defense and at the same time 
give some relief to our overburdened budget, 
the President selected an entirely new team 
to constitute the joint chiefs of staff. This 
group is now reviewing our defense needs 
and commitments in the light of existing 
conditions insofar as they pertain to NATO 
and the European Defense Command, Asia 
and the Far East, the Middle East and the 
Americas. 

While we will, of course, live up to our 
treaty commitments our aid should go to 
those who are doing their utmost to help 
themselves. ’ 

We do not have the resources to give as- 
sistance to those who want to sit on the 
sidelines to see how the struggle is coming 
out between the free world and Communist 
totalitarianism. 

Those who advocate a so-called great de- 
bate relative to the January 12 New York 
speech by the Secretary of State, John Foster 
Dulles, constantly read into the Secretary's 
statement material which was not there, 
Among those who have taken that liberty 
with Secretary Dulles’ speech is Mr. Chester 
Bowles whose article appeared in the New 
York Times on February 28. 

In his article Bowles says that the Dulles 
policy implies we would use the atomic weap- 
on for massive retaliation. At no place in 
Secretary Dulles’ speech did he indicate that 
our retaliation was in all cases to be atomic 
in nature nor that it was limited to any 
one type of retaliation. In fact, we rely on 
a variety of retaliatory measures adapted 
to specific situations and areas. 

The essence of our policy is that our re- 
taliation methods are not disclosed to the 


Kremlin in advance and may be applied to 
whatever strategic situation develops. This 
may be a naval blockade, conventional air 
harassment of Communist communications 
lines or greater supplies of arms and am- 
munition to non-Communist governments 
or people behind the Iron Curtain engaged 
in the struggle against communism. 

In his New York speech Secretary Dulles 
recognized both the importance of collec- - 
tive security and of local defense. He said: 

“We need allies and collective security. 
Our purpose is to make these relations more 
effective, less costly. This can be done by 
placing more reliance on deterrent power, 
and less dependence on local defensive 
power. 

“This is accepted practice so far as local 
communities are concerned. We keep locks 
on our doors: but we do not have an armed 
guard in every home. We rely principally 
on a community security system so well 
equipped to punish any who break in and 
steal that, in fact, would-be aggressors are 
generally deterred. That is the modern way 
of getting maximum protection at a bear- 
able cost. 

“What the Eisenhower administration 
seeks is a similar international security sys- 
tem. We want, for ourselves and the other 
free nations, a maximum deterrent at a 
bearable cost. 

“Local defense will always be important. 
But there is no local defense which alone 
will contain the mighty land power of the 
Communist world. Local defenses must be 
reinforced by the further deterrent of mas- 
sive retaliatory power. A potential aggres- 
sor must know that he cannot always pres- 
cribe battle conditions that suit him, 
Otherwise, for example, a potential aggres- 
sor, who is glutted with manpower, might 
be tempted to attack in confidence that 
resistance would be confined to manpower. 
He might be tempted to attack in places 
where his superiority was decisive.” 

Nothing could please the men in the 
Kremlin more than to have a great debate 
on the floor of the Congress or throughout 
the country which would define and limit 
the steps we might take in the event of fur- 
ther Communist aggression. All that the 
men in the Kremlin should know is that in 
the event of further aggression the United 
States of America will take whatever steps 
our national interests require. We cer- 
tainly shouldn't telegraph our strategic plans 
in advance. 

With reference to the new policy, neither 
the Secretary of State nor any other respon- 
sible person in the Government has advo- 
cated conventional or atomic bombing of 
cities having no strategic importance, 

If and when the United States national 
interests require active resistance to further 
Communist aggression, reprisal would be 
appropriate to the area and objective. We 
certainly wouldn't use an elephant gun to 
hunt rabbits. The essence of such a policy 
as I visualize it would be strike home at 
the source of aggression and cripple the 
aggressor's strength in whatever way seemed 
most feasible at the time. Among other 
steps that might well be taken would be 
means of arming the enslaved people behind 
the iron curtain to join in the struggle 
against the Communist menace. 

For many years I have had the strong be- 
lief that if the Soviet Union starts aggres- 
sion in the world we may find among our 
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stoutest allies the oppressed people of Russia 
and literally millions of them may be en- 
listed on the side of freedom particularly 
now that they know. that this government 
will never again, as was the case in World 
War II. forcibly repatriate those who do not 
desire to return. This ls why the Commu- 
nists so desperately sought to gain control 
over the Chinese and North Korean prison- 
ers of war who chose freedom_rather than 
slavery behind the Iron Curtain. Our sup- 
plemental reserves may be found behind the 
Communist lines in Europe and in Asia. 

The American possession of the atomic 
weapon and its continued superiority in this 
regard has certainly had a deterrent effect 
upon Soviet plans for aggression. Other- 
wise all of Germany and perhaps all of 
Europe might well be behind the Iron 
Curtain. 

All the efforts indicate that Europe now 
feels that the United States deterrent (in- 
cluding atomic power) saved them from at- 
tack. They are convinced that the Soviet 
Union does not want war at the present time 
and would not be likely to participate so 
long as we evidence a determination to re- 
tallate in an all-out fashion in event of ag- 
gression against this country or against our 
forces stationed abroad in conformity with 
our treaty obligations. 

Should there be a Pearl Harbor-type of 
attack while Congress was not in session any 
President of the United States would have 
an obligation to immediately take all steps 
necessary to strike at the source of the ag- 
gression and to eliminate as far as possible 
the source from which the attacking plane or 
units came. 

If we were immobilized for the several 
days that would be necessary for Congress 
to assemble, the war could be lost as far as 
our forces stationed abroad and Western 
Europe are concerned. We must not over- 
look the fact that without the use of atomic 
weapons the Netherlands surrendered to 
Nazi Germany in 4 days and Belgium sur- 
rendered in 18 days. If the great debate 
was going on during such a period the world 
could be lost while legislators and journal- 
ists were inadvertently supplying the men 
in the Kremlin and their invading forces 
with information that would be invaluable 
to them, 

Local conventional defenses even if 
strengthened, are known to Europe to be 
inadequate to repel Soviet ground attack, 
but they feel them to be a valuable supple- 
ment to the deterrent power of United States 
air power, our atomic capabilities and our 
determination to use whatever force is neces- 
sary. 

United States policy Is being developed 
and executed in agreement with our allies 
and on the basis of collective security. We 
count upon convincing our allies that the 
adjusted concept of defense yields not only 
greater economy of effort, but also a mul- 
tiplicity of alternatives that will keep the 
men in the Kremlin and in their satellite 
enptlals on the defensive. In his article 
Mr. Bowles argues that our announced re- 
liance on atomic retalitation (in those cases 
wherein it would be in our national inter- 
est to take such steps) would be incom- 
patible with international control or pro- 
hibitive of atomic weapons. 

My understanding is that we still stand as 
President Eisenhower has reiterated so often 
for effective atomic controls thus far re- 
jected by the Soviet Union. Until then we 
cannot and should not renounce use of the 
most effective deterrent to war now ayail- 
able to us and which helps the free world to 
overcome the predominance that the Soviet 
world now has in armed manpower. 

If and when an effective system of atomic 
control could be established the situation 
would be different and our strategy would 
doubtless be modified accordingly. In any 
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event, however, we should always seek mo- 
bility rather than planning on meeting Com- 
munist human-sea attacks by their ground 
forces with our limited manpower. 

In no case does the policy enunciated by 
Secretary Dulles mean the bypassing of 
congressional power to declare war. The Sec- 
retary of State advocated “A great capacity 
to retalitate, constantly, by means and places 
of our choosing.” The emphasis was on ca- 
pacity to act quickly—a state of readiness is 
necessary under the conditions existing in 
the world today. The use of that capacity 
depends upon our constitutional require- 
ments, our existing treaty commitments, and 
the Involvement of our own forces stationed 
abroad under those treaties, the character 
and locations of the attack in relation to the 
United States and such other factors as will 
clearly Indicate to the American Govern- 
ment and the American people that our vital 
interests are at stake as well as our survival 
as part of a free world of freemen. 

Certainly it should be clear to all of those 
who have been critical of the new policy 
that we do not and would not expect to rely 
solely on the atomic weapon. No nation in 
all of history has ever done so much to give 
economic and technical aid to combat inter- 
sources of weaknesses among our friends 
and Allies. The essence of the new policy 
is to develop a wider range of effective meas- 
ures—economic, political, and psychological 
as well as military and thus be enabled to 
combat communism more effectively. We 
are to economic, political, and psychological 
as well as military and thus be enabled to 
combat communism more effectively. We 
are to encourage true liberation and free- 
dom of colonial people or independent na- 
tions who have lost their freedom against a 
new and more terrible type of subjection 
which is Communist totalitarianism. 

Our policy is to insure the sort of defense 
which our economy can sustain over the long 
haul without disaster. The men in the 
Kremlin recognize that if they could bring 
about a financial collapse of our Govern- 
ment and our economy by prolonged de- 
tense spending of a size not even this great 
Nation could support they would have 
achieved their objective without moving a 
division across a single international fron- 
tier. They know that If America should go 
down we would take the entire free world 
down with us. 

We need not assume recent or present 
level of expenditures would be the maximum 
under any or all circumstances. Objective 
estimates of Soviet capabilities and inten- 
tions, as well as the effects of new types of 
weapons, lead to the conclusion that—as 
things now are—we can afford to reduce 
costs compatibly with the national security. 
We are merely seeking a more rational way 
of securing the necessary defense with re- 
duced costs wherever that is possible. We 
constantly want to reduce the fat and 
strengthen the muscle in our defense organ- 
ization, 

The policy set forth in the January 12th 
speech of Secretary of State Dulles was 
directed specifically at the problem of count- 
ering, or better deterring Communist .ag- 
gression wherever it might threaten. 

This is not our complete policy which 
embraces a great many other actions and 
tactics, economic, political and military, 
designed to strengthen the free World. We 
must keep in mind that our major efforts 
and hopes would prove futile if Communist 
aggression is allowed to strike and strike 
again until the presently free nations are 
absorbed one by one into the Soviet orbit. 

Only behind the protetive shield of a pol- 
icy which will prevent such disaster can we 
and other free nations hope to survive and 
develop our type of society and political 
institutions with any hopeful prospect for 
the future. 


March 17 
Representative Harrison A. Williams, Jr. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 17, 1954 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recor an edi- 
torial entitled “Meet Your Congress- 
man,” in the Springfield Sun, of Spring- 
field, N. J., which gives an excellent de- 
Scriptive picture of a new, intelligent, 
and progressive young Representative in 
Congress, Mr. Harrison WILLIAMS. It is 
a refreshing editorial about a fine young 
man. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


MEET Your CONGRESSMAN 


A modern version of the old front porch 
political technique was introduced by Con- 
gressman Harrison A. WiLuiaMs, In., in 
Springfield Saturday night—and if he were 
able to duplicate that same charming and 
scintillating performance many times in 
each community and throughout the entire 
sixth district, there isn’t a single candidate 
on the political horizon at the moment able 
to defeat him this fall. 

In place of the front porch, the scene was 
shifted to the living room of Mr. and Mrs. 
Vincent J. Bonadies' residence where 40 or 
50 Springfield citizens were invited to meet 
your Congressman,” It was an informal, 
social gathering—with promise of very little 
or nothing in the way of politics—but when 
you have a group of people representing both 
major parties as well as a sprinkling of the 
more articulate members of what is referred 
to as the local independent group—some 
politics will just have to spill over. 

Congressman WILLIAMS isn't the bombastic 
Senator Claghorn type of a Representative, 
He doesn’t overwhelm his constituents—he 
didn’t hem and haw—he didn't flex his ora- 
torical muscles and he didn’t huff and puff, 
He answered everything and they threw 
curves and loaded questions at him but the 
young Congressman never once ran to cover. 

He didn't act like the noble knight in 
shining armor on a white horse but he 
wasn't namby-pamby about any of the ques- 
tions and when the sandwich trays and 
empty coffee cups were cleared away, there 
wasn't a single person in that room who 
wouldn't admit that here's a guy who really 
is for the little people and means to repre- 
sent his own district.” 

He was forthright, quick on the trigger, 
and, if he didn't know the answer, he didn’t 
double talk his way out. His knowledge of 
what's doing on the gloom-and-doom front 
in Washington, his intelligent handling of 
the serious problems confronting Congress 
and his little facetious but not too frivolous 
explanations of the many questions flung at 
him, gave everyone present the feeling that 
“this young fellow is more serious about his 
job than about himself.” 

We have always contended that political 
rallies merely attracted those who happened 
to belong to the same party, represented by 
the candidate, and the spellbinder invaria- 
bly got a lot of mileage out of the breast 
beating and pointing with pride to the many 
accomplishments of his particular political 
party. But he is usually talking to his own 
and there's little chance of making a con- 
vert or even a lukewarm doubter. 
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Saturday night the “meet your Congress- 
man“ gathering gave Mr. WILLIAMS an oppor- 
tunity to carry the ball throughout the en- 
tire evening, and when he was on the 5-yard 
line and they tossed him 1 of those Roman 
candle questions where he had to decide 
between the greatest overall good for the 
Nation as against some not too important 
Sixth District problem, he proved that the 
day of the Congressman who did nothing ex- 
cept send seeds to his constituents, went 
out with bustles and 5-cent subway rides. 

We liked him—the way he smiled his way 
into those barbed questions—the way he 
talked with and not down to those who were 
really interested in what kind of a day has 
it been for our Congressman. He wasn't 
glib but he has a fine command of the 
language and he never had to grope for 
words—nor answers. He may be a fresh- 
man in Congress and he will probably dis- 
cover a lot of rooms marked “private” where 
they cook up such little things as deals; but 
they're not going to push this chap around. 

His youth, his sparkling, smiling eyes, and 
his personable and intelligent handling of 
the entire evening pleased everybody. He's 
going to be a hard man to bea: this fall; 
and, if he can put on some more livingroom 
chats and touch all the bases throughout 
the Sixth District, he’s not going to be 
beaten. This approach might snowball into 
something big. 


Jackson Day Dinner Address by Hon. 
Stuart Symington, of Missouri 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. GUY M. GILLETTE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 17, 1954 


Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp a very inter- 
esting address delivered by the junior 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. SYMINGTON] 
at Des Moines, Iowa, on March 13. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

It is a very real privilege to visit with 
you in Iowa tonight, especially as it also 
affords me the opportunity to be with one 
of our greatest Senators, your own Guy 
GILLETTE. 5 

Guy may have forgotten, but I succeeded 
him in my first Government job, as Chair- 
man of the Surplus Property Board and—I 
could never forget all the courtesies and 
consideration he showed me upon taking 
over that work. His shoes were hard to fill. 

We are here tonight to pay our respects 
to that magnificent American and outstand- 
ing Democrat—Andrew Jackson. 

No one fought for freedom more courage- 
ously—and he was a champion of what our 
party stands for. 

Courage, and conviction. 

Tonight we meet in the 2d year of what 
has been called the great crusade. We meet 
with unity, a unity that our leader, Senator 
LYNDON JOHNSON, described recently as not 
the kind “bottled in bond" by an advertising 
firm, and peddied under the skilled guid- 
ance of a television commentator—rather 
the unity of men who have found a common 
platform upon which we can all stand, 

We have just witnessed the Republican 
version of brotherhood week, the brother- 
hood of Cain and Abel, 

But I, for one, believe there are far more 
important things in this country than watch- 
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ing this can scrap, even if it is pleas- 
ant for.a change for us Democrats to be hold- 
ing the coats. 

The Democratic Party will never turn from 
the position it has always held before the 
American people. We are not going to be 
either slugged or tricked into making the 
lesser the greater. We are going to continue 
in the future, as we have in the past, to be 
the party of responsibility. 

We Americans are weary of programs based 
on fear, sickened by the bitterness now being 
engineered even within the Republican Party 
itself. We believe the American people seek 
a party with a program based on confidence 
and courage for all the people. 

Speaking of this argument between Repub- 
licans about Army and other subversion in 
Government, I know that every Democrat at 
this great dinner believes that even if there 
is only one Communist in Government, that 
is one too many, and he should be rooted out. 

True to our country and our party, how- 
ever, we want to handle this important mat- 
ter in the American tradition. 

Now let's turn to other important matters 
that are of great interest to every American, 

Let's start with agriculture. 

In these grave days why should the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture sow disunity by giving 
out any such statement as the one he made 
last January before the Senate Agriculture 
Committce: 

At what point will the 140 million Ameri- 
cans who do not live on farms rise up and 
demand, not revision but outright elimina- 
tion of all direct aid to agriculture?” 

What American wants today, in every field, 
is constructive action, not destructive com- 
ment. $ 

In one way this is a simple problem. The 
farmer's income has fallen, both gross and 
net. And as a result his demand is down 
for farm machinery, clothing, radios, auto- 
mobiles, and even certain types of food, and 
will stay down until he has more money to 
spend. 

How can this administration continue to 
ignore the vital import of the farm purchas- 
ing power to the rest of the economy? Be- 
cause the farmers of the United States nor- 
mally consume more than 16 percent of this 
country's petroleum production, 9 percent 
of its steel, 10 percent of its chemicals and 
12 percent of its rubber. 

The administration's antifarmer approach 
apparently develops from the philosophy of 
top officials in the Department of Agricul- 
ture. Couple that philosophy with a poor 
memory as to campaign promises, and there 
you have it—the explanation of this dismal 
failure to meet the farm Issue. 

Do you remember those campaign 
promises? 

In the campaign of 1952 the Republican 
candidate for President sald at Kasson. 
Minn.: 

“And here, and now, without any ifs or 
buts, I say to you that I can stand behind— 
and the Republican Party stands behind— 
the price-support laws now on the books.” 

Then, at Brookings, S. Dak., he said: 

“The Republican Party is pledged to the 
sustaining of the 90 percent parity price 
support, and it is pledged even more than 
that to helping the farmer obtain his full 
parity, 100 percent parity, with the guar- 
anty in the price supports of 90." 

And then, at Fargo, N. Dak,, he said: 

“Then we are accused of wanting to 
abolish the farm program and the price sup- 
port. Well, some things are so false you 
don't know the right words to use, at least 
in polite society, for condemning them. I 
went to Kasson and on behalf of Republican 
leaders, and with the concurrence of the 
great men of the party, at least ali that 
could be reached in time, I stated exactly 
‘what we meant to do, and the present 90 
percent parity price in the farm program was 
sustained and supported completely.” 
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As against that, last April the Department 
of Agriculture stated, “It would be better if 
the marginal farmer got out of farming and 
into industry, and his land were turned over 
to grass, or trees, or other soil-conservation 
practices,” 

But tens of thousands of experienced work- 
ers are now being laid off from Industry; and 
no one has yet taught the farmer and his 
family how to digest the grass. 

How can one reconcile this position with 
a recent statement from the Assistant Secre- 
tary of Labor that the flow of farm workers 
into cities must be slowed down. 

While administrative spokesmen just 
worry, your Senator—Gur Grm.erre—has 
been doing something. He has worked with 
diligence for a program to distribute food 
surpluses to the needy. 

This hard work by Guy GILLETTE, Senator 
Keng, and others has resulted in the Kerr 
bill, and I was glad to join with them in this 
worthy cause, 

In his agricultural message to the Con- 
gress, the President stated, “* *** an un- 
ending effort has proceeded in the past 12 
months to provide the American farmer his 
full share of the income produced by a stable 
prosperous country.” 

Well, let's look for a moment at the results 
of this “unending effort.“ During the period 
to which reference was made the official fig- 
ures show: Parity averaged 8 points lower 
during 1953 than 1952; prices received by 
farmers averaged 11 percent less in 1953 than 
1952; farm proprietors’ personal income de- 
creased more than 16 percent from the 1952 
figure. 

No one believes In private industry more 
than the man who owns a piece of land; and 
he would probably be the first to take a 
chance on a totally free economy. 

But is anyone no naive as to believe that 
Congress will ever remove legislative protec- 
tion from other segments of our economy? 

Every other segment of the economy is 
protected, one way or another, by law. 

Industry has tariffs, acelerated tax write- 
Offs, and many other benefits. 

Labor has the minimum wage law, a 40- 
hour-week law, and many other benefits, 

In an economy where all other major seg- 
ments have some protection, how can farm- 
ers survive with no protection? 

Without attempting to compare the merits 
of the various aids to different segments of 
our economy, it is interesting to note that, 
during the fiscal 1954, the present admin- 
istration estimates its payments to business, 
such as maritime subsidies, subsidies to the 
airplane industry, etc., at over $1,205,000,000. 

For that same period, their estimate for 
foreign ald is more than $514 billion. 

If in the national interest we can afford 
to give many billions of dollars of the Amer- 
ican taxpayers’ money to foreign countries 
including hundreds of millions of dollars 
of cur agricultural products, is it too much 
to allow our own drought stricken farmers, 
including many veterans, the right to pur- 
chase feed from their Government at prices 
they can afford to pay? Or, to receive rea- 
sonable stability in price and income, as 
they in turn feed this great Nation. 

Senator ELLENDER, a great Democrat, 
pointed out that when the Department of 
Agriculture was recently asked by his com- 
mittee to show the cost of the price-support 
program, they presented a figure of $16,- 
214,000,000 for the fiscal years 1932 to 1953. 
But examination showed this figure included 
all cost of soil conservation programs, flood 
control, and many other items not part of 
the support program. 

Recently the Department of Agriculture 
submitted a statement showing that over 
a period of 20 years, the losses on the 6 
basic commodities totaled §20,720,931—or 

-Slightly more than $1 million a year. The 
price support program, for the same period 
for all farm commodities including the loss 
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of nearly one-half billion dollars on pota- 
toes—cost approximately $1.1 billion. 

That is 35 cents annually per person per 
year to have a sound farm economy. 

Since the administration appears to have 
taken the position that adequate price sup- 

are too expensive, don't you think it 
interesting that 20 years of farm-price sup- 
port cost the American taxpayer less than 
the United States spent last year in Indo- 
china alone? 

Between June 1952 and June 1953, the 
total cost of our price-support programs was 
about $61,000,000. This amounted to two- 
twenty-fifths of 1 percent of the total Goy- 
ernment expenditures for that fiscal year, 

By comparison, foreign aid exceeded 7 
percent of Federal Government expendi- 
tures, 

In other words, foreign-aid expenditures 
Were 87 times as much as the cost of the 
entire price-support program for agriculture. 

I am not questioning the philosophy of 
some foreign aid to our allies in the free 
world. But I do question those who, gen- 
erous with these allies, nevertheless are so 
shortsighted, and miserly, when it comes to 
aiding their own neighbors at home. 

This policy, my friends, is doubly short- 
sighted—because anyone who has the cour- 
age to face the issues of this air-atomic age, 
knows that the last great strength left in 
the free world today against the growing 
menace of Soviet communism is the strength 
of the American free economy. 

And farm prosperity is the very core of that 
economy. 

This administration has assumed what ap- 
pears to be an ostrichlike attitude toward 
other major issues which now confront us 
Americans. 

Unemployment has been increasing for 
months: 584,000 last month, which brings 
the total to 3,671,000. Industrial produc- 
tion is in a continuing downturn—and other 
indexes of our economic health reveal se- 
rious trends. 

But we continue to be told that we should 
be satisfied, even happy about this, because 
it is a healthy readjustment. 

First these Republicans tell us there is 
no recession, 

Then they tell us how to get out of the 
one we are in. 

Our agricultural economy has experienced 
some of its worst floods, droughts, and dust 
storms. 

Yet the administration's almanac prom- 
ises that things will be better next year; 
and to that end, the 1955 Republican budget 
asks for a 37-percent reduction in expendi- 
tures for flood control and related projects 
compared with the last Democratic budget. 

An effort is also being made to reduce by 
30 percent expenditures for irrigation 
projects as compared with the last Demo- 
cratic budget. 

Nobody realizes more than I how difficult 
is the right solution to the farm problem. 

Some crops are relatively easy to store; 
such as wheat, tobacco, cotton, and corn, 
And, as one prepares for defense against 
atomic war, the stockpiling of food is im- 
portant along with the stockpiling of metals. 

Other crops are hard to store—some im- 
possible—and cattle is very hard to grade. 

But farm income last year was off a bil- 
Mon dollars. 

And sọ, as we Democrats work for the 
best solution, there is one point on which I 
am absolutely certain—namoly, the pur- 
chasing power of the farmer, that bulwark 
to a sound economy, must be maintained. 

There are many other questionable meth- 
ods by which this administration apparently 
intends to carry out its campaign pledges to 
help the people. 

A tax law has been submitted which even 
its most ardent backers admit is a law writ- 
ten primarily for the wealthy as against the 
less fortunate. 
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No tax relief is given the man or woman 
who tolls, 

As illustration, if this tax law passes, any- 
one with an income of $12,000 which came 
only from dividends, would have his tax re- 
duced, after 3 years, from over 62,000 a year 
to less than $300 a year. 

The Secretary of the Treasury now believes 
that the best way to promote prosperity is 
to increase the income from corporate divi- 
dends, 

But that magnificient Democrat of the 
Senate Finance Committee, the great senior 
Senator from Georgia, WALTER F. GEORGE, pro- 
poses that the best way to promote prosper- 
ity is to increase the purchasing power of all 
the American people. 

I predict that the Republican administra- 
tion's tax plan will be rejected, and the 
Democratic plan will be approved. 

Last spring many of us were bewildered at 
the effort to cut down our national defense, 
primarily our airpower. 

We were even more bewildered when the 
Department of Defense announced that it 
was taking $5 million out of the Air Force in 
order to obtain a better Air Force. 

As Senator Dick RUSSELL, ranking Demo- 
crat on the Senate Armed Services Commit- 
tee, commented, “Why not take out $10 mil- 
lion and have a much better Air Force.” 

This year, despite present grave conditions 
in many parts of the world—East Germany, 
Egypt, Indochina, Korea, and others—there 
is to be further heavy reduction in our armed 
strength. 

I am studying this proposed budget and 
do not yet say it is either right or wrong. 
But I do say that the American people should 
never again be fooled by any statement that 
further reductions in military strength will 
result in a further increase in military 
strength. 

I believe the people are weary of programs 
based upon fear, sickened with politics that 
test a man's loyalty by his hatred of fellow 
Americans. 

They are eagerly seeking a party whose 
first concern is the future of our country. 

They are looking for leaders who want to 
serve because they love America—not because 
they hate its citizens. They long for a pro- 
gram, not of distrust and hysteria, but of 
confidence and courage. 

We Democrats, we Americans are not only 
characters in the living book of democracy. 
We are also its authors. And so it falls upon 
us to decide whether chapters that are to 
come will tell a story of retreat, or of con- 
tinued advance. 

We Democrats believe in an America where 
factory workers are not discarded after they 
reach their prime—where there is no endless 
chain of poverty from generation to gen- 
eration—where impoverished farmers, and 
farm workers, do not become homeless 
wanderers—where monopoly does not make 
youth a begger for a job. 

We Democrats believe in an America whose 
rivers and valleys and lakes and hills—the 
wealth of our soil and our waters—are pro- 
tected and developed as the rightful heritage 
of all the people, resulting in a sound and 
prosperous economy. 

We Democrats believe in an America that 
provides educational opportunity for all its 
people. 

We Democrats believe in an America where 
trade and industry bring the necessities, and 
conveniences, of living within the means of 
an ever-growing number; where enterprise, 
and work, bring proper rewards: where no 
businessman can be stifled by the harsh hand 
of monopoly; where the legitimate profits of 
legitimate business are the fair rewards of 
every businessman, 

We Democrats believe in an America with 
peace in the ranks of labor—where working 
people can take their proper place at the 
council table; an America where the dig- 
nity and seourity of the working man and 
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woman are fortified by the safeguards of a 
fair law. 

We Democrats belleve in an America where 
those who have reached the evening of ilfe 
can live out their years in peace; where 
pensions and insurance for the aged shall be 
forthcoming as a matter of right to those 
who, through a long life of labor, have served 
their families and their nation well. 

We Democrats believe in an America de- 
voted to freedom, and unified by tolerance, 
and religious faith—a people consecrated to 
peace, but confident in their strength, be- 
cause body and spirit are secure and unafraid. 

We Democrats believe in an America which 
has the courage to lead in a troubled world, 
We believe that in world affairs we must 
have strong policies, policies which shape 
events, rather than having eyents shape our 
policies. 

We cannot, we will not accept any doctrine 
that we are in the grip of forces we cannot 
control, 

With God's help, a dynamic America 
which follows this creed will never succumb 
to the evil night of Communist aggression. 

Faith of the people in their Government is 
but faith in themselves—and that faith is 
the best guarantee of security, as well as the 
best guarantee of national and individual 
freedom. 

The Democratic Party is the party of all 
America. It is not the tool of any one sec- 
tion; any one class; any one group. Its 
doors are open to all who believe in a coun- 
try whose future is unlimited. 

We Democrats seek to spread—not quar- 
antine—prosperity. 

Our goal is peace in the world—not strife 
at home. 

Our aim is the preservation of our liber- 
ties. 

The American people will judge our suc- 
cess by our performance. And when they 
examine the record—a record which we 
proudly offer for their inspection—they can 
come to only one conclusion. 

They will march with the Democratic 
Party to victory—victory in November, and 
victory for the years to come, 


Point 4 Today 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


EON. A. SIDNEY CAMP 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 17, 1954 


Mr. CAMP. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix, 
I include excerpts from an article en- 
titled “Point 4 Today” by Mr. Frank S. 
Ketcham, which appeared in the pub- 
lication Christianity and Crisis on March 
8, 1954. Mr. Ketcham, a Washington 
attorney, is general counsel of the Coun- 
cil for Social Action, Congregational 
Christian Churches, and for the broad- 
casting and film commission of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches, 

The excerpts follow: 

Point 4 Tovar 
(By Frank S. Ketcham) 

Recent reports about point 4, the bold 
new program to technical assistance to the 
underdeveloped areas of the world upon 
which our Government embarked 2 years 
ago, have been disquieting to many Ameri- 
cans. Reorganization, reduction in force, 
new policy enunciations, and rumors of 
more drastic changes yet to come have 
created a climate of uneasiness. What docs 
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the present administration intend to do with 
point 4? Will the Government abandon the 
program to private voluntary agencies? Are 
point 4 projects tied in with military com- 
mitments? Are heavy budget cuts in pros- 
pect? Such questions are being asked with 
increasing urgency by supporters of point 4. 
The attitude of the administration toward 
technical assistance can be discovered only 
by examining the statements of policy, as 
well as the actions of its leaders. 

STATEMENTS OF POLICY 

On April 16, 1953, in a speech before the 
American Association. of Newspaper Pub- 
lishers, President Elsenhower voiced his 
basic philosophy with respect to foreign aid: 

“We are prepared to reaffirm, with the most 
concrete evidence our readiness to help build 
a world in which all peoples can be produc- 
tive and prosperous. This Government is 
ready to ask its people to join with all na- 
tions in devoting a substantial percentage of 
the savings achieved by disarmament to a 
fund for world aid and reconstruction. The 
purposes of this great work would be to help 
other peoples to develop the underdeveloped 
areas of the world. * * * The monuments 
to this new kind of war would be these: 
Roads and schools, hospitals and homes, food 
and health.” 

More recently, when Harold Stassen, Di- 
rector of the Foreign Operations Administra- 
tion, addressed the Association of Land- 
Grant Colleges_and Universities in an effort 
to enlist their support of the point four pro- 
gram, he referred to the President's state- 
ment as “the basic philosophy in which we 
are engaged and which we hope and pray 
may be extended even beyond the present 
free areas, even beyond the Iron Curtain.” 

These pronouncements hardly sound like 
the words of men who are not committed to 
the technical assistance program and who 
would like to see it shelved. What about 
actions, then? What has been done and is 
being done to advance these high objectives? 


REORGANIZATION 


on August 1, 1953, the technical assistance 
program was merged with the economic as- 
sistance and other nonmilitary foreign aid 
programs in the newly created Foreign Oper- 
erations Administration. Thus, technical 
assistance lost its identity as a separate 
program. 

The reorganization achieved economies 
which were urgently necessary because of 
reduced appropriations. At the same time 
it represents Mr. Stassen's approach to the 
problem of technical assistance, as expressed 
to the writer of this article in an interview. 
His concept of point four includes technical 
assistance and training with capital not 
mrerely to procure equipment for demonstra- 
tion purposes but sufficient to get new pro- 
jects started, to ald in the developmental 
stage. Under the former organizational 
plan, the attempt was made to draw a sharp 
line between technical assistance and eco- 
nomic considerations. Proponents of the new 
plan, including Mr. Stassen, maintain that 
the problems are not compartmental and 
that a certain amount of economic assistance 
is essential to the success of the technical 
assistance program. Mr. Stassen stated, in 
effect that: “You can have the best of inten- 
tions with the technical assistance only ap- 
proach, but if you don't tie it in with eco- 
nomics, the result is likely to be chaos, no 
matter how humanitarian your views are." 

REDUCTION IN FORCE 


The reorganization was accompanied by a 
reduction staff. Over the objections of the 
administration, Congress appropriated $14 
million less for administrative purposes in 
the FOA than its constituent agencies re- 
ceived in the preceding year. 

There is no gainsaying the fact that 
through this retrenchment a great many 
able employees were lost to point four. To 
say that such a loss will not be felt is to fly 
in the face of logic, Yet the charge that 
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those now directing the point four program 
are comparatively inexperienced is likewise 
unfair. The fact is that very little new blood 
has been brought into FOA, certainly no 
more than one would expect in connection 
with a change in administration. 

ROLE OF VOLUNTEER AGENCIES 

The present program contemplates ex- 
panded use of nongovernment agencies in 
the conduct of technical assistance. This 
proposal has been widely interpreted as in- 
dicative of a lack of interest in point four 
on the part of the administration and an 
intention to abandon it as a responsibility 
of government. The charge is serious, but 
is it supported by the record? 

In his speech of November 12, 1953, before 
the Association of Land-Grant Colleges and 
Universities, Mr. Stassen explained the de- 
cision to enlist a larger measure of their 
support: 

“We are prepared to enter into new, broad, 
long-term contracts with the land-grant col- 
leges in the United States in relationship to 
specific underdeveloped countries and the 
educational institutions within those coun- 
tries. We are prepared on the basis of 3- 
year contracts to set agreed objectives of ac- 
complishments, to set broad outlines of the 
method of program.” 

In discussing this phase of his program 
with the writer, Mr. Stassen expresses sub- 
stantially the same views. He feels that 
non-Government agencies can do a better 
job in many areas of technical assistance 
because they are in a position to develop a 
people-to-people relationship, rather than a 
government-to-government relationship, 
and also, because there will be less suspicion 
of a military or foreign policy angle. At no 
time did Mr. Stassen indicate a disposition 
to turn the whole program over to nongov- 
ernment aurpices. He seemed rather to be 
expressing his own philosophy as to the 
manner in which the Government should 
exercise leaderehip in mobilizing the re- 
sources of American institutions to get the 
job done. 

In my opinion, the activities of FOA 
thus far do not support the theory that it is 
abandoning point 4. While plans for 
the negotiation of additional contracts with 
private agencies are being pressed, there has 
been a 25-percent increase in the number 
of Government technicians assigned to field 
work, : 

CONSIDERATIONS OF SECURITY 


A conviction which the churches have 
repeatedly expressed and which has been 
voiced most recently by the I. D. A. B. is 
that technical assistance should never be 
conditioned upon the recipient countries’ 
participation in military or defense support 
operations. While the possibility of a 
change in policy is one to be guarded against, 
there is no such requirement at present. 
All of the agreements include stipulations 
that the recipient nations will endeavor to 
promote international understanding and 
good will, maintain world peace, and mu- 
tually work to eliminate causes of inter- 
national tension. Many agreements do con- 
tain promises as to mutual security where 
aid specifically related to mutual security is 
being furnished. But a nation does not 
have to agree to participate in programs 
which promote collective security in order 
to receive technical assistance from the 
United States. 

The technical assistance program is basi- 
cally one of mutual advantage to the United 
States and to the participating nations. It 
is to our advantage to aid the peoples of 
the underdeveloped areas which are still a 
part of the free world, to furnish leadership 
in connection with their social and technical 
advancement, in order that they may not 
become victims of Communist propaganda 
and in that way contribute to a movement 
which Is abhorrent to our democratic insti- 
tutions. Only in this broad sense are tech- 
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nical assistance projects inevitably related 
to questions of security. 


BUDGET PROBLEMS 


Continuance of point 4 is dependent 
upon the appropriation of funds by Con- 
gress. For the fiscal year 1955 the admin- 
istration has requested a total of $10,010,- 
000,000 for economic and technical aid to 
foreign countries. The amount earmarked 
for technical assistance in the underde- 
veloped countries is about the same as the 
1954 allotment. 

It is obvious that the administration 
wants to preserve the technical assistance 
program. Last year when a major reduc- 
tion in appropriations was threatened by 
Congress, the President himself fought vig- 
orously to save point 4 and the indica- 
tions are that he will do the same again. 

Apparently there are still strong forces in 
Congress which favor the abolishment of 
FOA as a separate organization and the 
transfer of its functions to the State, De- 
fense, and Commerce Departments. A sav- 
ing in overhead expense would be accom- 
plished, but whether the distribution of 
responsibility for economic and technical as- 
sistance throughout these departments, the 
heads of which already have major duties in 
other broad fields, would be advantageous to 
the foreign aid program is highly question- 
able. The whole issue of organization seems 
likely to be aired again in the present session 
of Congress. 

It is my feeling that the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration, i. e., the executive branch of 
the Government, is sincere in its efforts to 
continue the technical assistance program, 
even to the point of requesting the maxi- 
mum funds which can be used effectively. 
Well informed sources indicate strongly, 
however, that the legislative branch does 
not share in this entbusiasm for point 4. 
Strenuous efforts to trim the budget esti- 
mate which the President sent to Congress 
on January 21, 1954, are definitely in pros- 
pect. Under the circumstances, the Ameri- 
can churches can be of great assistance to 
the administration in its efforts to carry out 
one of the great practical and humanitarian 
movements of our time by laying before the 
Congress their concern about point 4 and 
supporting the President, and others who are 
responsible therefor, in obtaining sufficient 
appropriations to do the job. 


Military Aircraft Emergencies at Long 
Beach Airport 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 17, 1954 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, many 
times I have advised the House of the 
dangers arising from the use of the Long 
Beach (Calif.) Municipal Airport by 
the air department for training and fer- 
rying activities. Not too long ago I listed 
the actual crashes occurring in the met- 
ropolitan area surrounding this airport. 
The same situation persists in other met- 
ropolitan areas of the country where the 
air department persists in maintaining 
such activities. i 

I am listing below a tabulation of 
emergency landings and takeoffs at this 
airport for which fire department equip- 
ment was called out during the year 1953. 

The list shows that there were 75 such 
emergencies involving military aircraft. 
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In contrast, there were only 41 such in- 
stances involving civilian and commer- 
cial planes. 

These figures are very revealing when 
compared to the total number of take- 
offs and landings by military and civil- 
ian planes. In the year 1953 there were 
31,762 military takeoffs and landings, 
and 76.888 civilian. Well over twice as 
many civilian as military. 

So, it is highly significant that al- 
though the military uses the airport only 
half as much as civilian and commercial 
planes, military aircraft were involved in 
twice as many emergency landings and 
takeoffs. 

The tabulation is as follows: 

Date, AIRCRAFT, AND CAUSE 


January 3: Military F-47; emergency 
landing: leaking hydraulic fluid. 
January 4: Military C47; emergency 


landing; one engine intermittent. 


January 9: Military AT-6; emergency 
landing; overheated oil. 
January 10: Civilian Howard DGA-15; 


takeoff; ground loop on takeoff, left wheel 
locked. 

January 14: Civilian Piper Cub; takeoff; 
Wind turned plane over on takeoff. 

January 21: Civilian Cessna; emergency 


landing; ground loop after landing. Left 
brake locked. 

January 27: Military F-47; emergency 
landing; rough engine. 

January 31: Military F-86; emergency 
landing; out of fuel. 

February 5: Douglas C-~-124; emergency 


landing; left inboard engine feathered. 
February 11: Army DC-3; emergency land- 
ing; one engine dead. 
February 13: Military C-124; emergency 
landing: right outboard engine feathered. 
February 17: Civillan Cessna; emergency 
landing; landed at night without lights. 
February 19: Military C-124; emergency 
landing: one engine feathered. 
February 22: Military F-51; 
landing; no hydraulic pressure. 
February 22: Military F-51; 
landing; pilot lost canopy. 
February 24: Military C-124; emergency 
landing: one engine dead, Full load land- 


ing. 

February 24: Military C-47; emergency 
landing; one engine out. Oil pressure low. 

March 3: Military F-86; emergency land- 
ing; possible gear fallure. 

March 7: Douglas C-124; emergency land- 
ing; feathered No. 3 propeller, 

March 13; Military B-26; emergency land- 
ing; possible landing gear fauure. 

March 13: Military C-47; emergency land- 
ing; one engine dead. 

March 17: Military T-11; emergency land- 
ing; intermittent engine trouble. 

March 20: Military C-124; emergency land- 
ing; one engine feathered, 

March 25: Military F-88; emergency land- 
ing; possible gear trouble. 

March 25: Military C-124; emergency land- 
ing; fire-warning signal on all four engines. 

March 30: Military T-33; emergency land- 
ing; gear trouble. 

March 31: Civilian small plane; emergency 
landing; engine trouble. 

April 2: Military; emergency landing; left 
outboard engine feathered. 

April 6: Military; emergency landing; en- 
gine oil leak. 

April 9: Civitan DC-3; emergency landing; 
one engine out. 

April 11: Military T-33; emergency land- 
ing; fuel low, possible gear troubie. 

April 15: Civilian PBY; emergency landing; 
hydraulic failure. 

April 19: Military F-51; emergency land- 
ing; hydraulic trouble. 

April 22: Military C-124; emergency land- 
ing; one engine oll leak; propeller feathered. 
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April 29: United Airlines DC-3; emergency 
landing; possible gear failure. 

April 30: Military P-51; emergency land- 
ing; possible engine trouble. 

May 1: Civilian 2-engine Beach; emergency 
landing; possible gear trouble. 

May 2: Military C-84; hospital patients 
aboard. 

May 4: Military C-47; emergency landing; 
low hydraulic pressure, 

May 8: Civilian; emergency landing; one 
propeller feathered. 

May 10: Military TB-25; emergency land- 
ing; oil leak, right engine. 

May 16: Civilian; takeoff, aileron blocks 
not removed. 

May 16: Military F-51D; emergency land- 
ing; gear failure and low fuel. 

May 21: Military C-47; emergency landing; 
hydraulic failure. 

May 22: Military F-80; emergency land- 
ing; engine failure. 

May 22: Military F-80; emergency landing; 
possible gear failure. 

May 24: Civilian DC-3; emergency land- 
ing; wheel blew out en route. 

May 28: Civilian BC-13; emergency land- 
ing; gear collapsed on landing. 

June 1: Civilian C-124 Douglas; emergency 
landing; gas fumes in fuselage. 

June 4: Military F-86; emergency landing; 
possible gear trouble. 

June 6: Civilian Lockheed passenger; 
emergency landing; rough engine. 

June 7: Military F-51; emergency landing; 
crash landing; brakes locked by pilot; nose 
over. 

June 8: Civillan Culver 720; emergency 
landing; wheels would not lock down. 

June 12: Military F-651; emergency land- 
ing; suspected gear trouble. 

June 14: Military B-25; emergency land- 
ing; one engine feathered, other backfiring, 

June 17: Military C-124; emergency land- 
ing; hydraulic trouble. 

June 17; Civilian Navion; emergency land- 
ing; engine missing. 

June 18: Military F-51: emergency landing. 

June 21: Military T-11; emergency land- 
ing; one propeller feathered, 

June 23: Military; hospital plane. 

June 27: Military C-47; emergency land- 
Ing: suspected engine trouble. 

July 6: Civilian Stinson; emergency land- 
ing; engine trouble, 

July 9; Military B-25; emergency landing; 
hydraulic failure, 

July 10: Military C-124; emergency land- 
ing; one engine feathered. 

July 16: Military F-51; emergency landing; 
gear trouble. 

July 17: Military F-80; emergency landing; 
fuel low. 

July 18: Civilian C-47; emergency landing; 
fuel low. 

July 21: Military C-124; emergency land- 
ing; one engine feathered. 

July 30; Military F-86; emergency landing; 
possible gear damage. 

August 2: Civillan Swift; takeoff; plane 
Tan away. . 

August 8: Military F-51; emergency land- 
ing; possible gear failure, 

August 11; Navy AD4B; emergency landing; 
loss of power. 

August 13; Civilian DC-3; emergency land- 
ing; 1 dead engine. 

August 14: Military C-47; hospital ship. 

August 17: Military C-124; emergency land- 
ing; 1 dead engine. 

August 18: Military F-51; emergency land- 
ing; ground loop on landing. 

August 20: Civilian AR-20; 
landing; possible gear failure. 

August 27: Civilian DC-3; emergency land- 
ing; 1 dead engine, 

August 29: Military F-51; emergency land- 
ing; suspected tire blown, asked standby. 

September 3: Military C-124; emergency 
landing; 1 motor feathered. 

September 7: Civilian Fairchild; emergency 
landing; rough motor, 
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September 8: Douglas C-124; emergency 
landing; 2 motors feathered. 

September 9: Civilian Cessna; emergency 
landing: tall wheel gone. 

September 11: Military T-11; emergency 
landing; 1 propeller feathered. 

September 12: Military F-61; emergency 
landing; hydraulic failure. 

September 13: Military F-80; emergency 
landing; possible gear failure. 

September 17: Military B-26; emergency 
landing; gear trouble. 

September 17: Civilian Bonanza; emergen- 
cy landing: possible brake failure. 

September 22: Civilian Navion; emergency 
landing; possible gear trouble. 

September 22: Civilian Stinson; emergency 
landing; engine trouble. 

September 23: Civilian Cub; emergency 
landing; ground loop—gear collapse. 

September 25: Military C-124; emergency 
landing; 1 motor feathered. 

September 25: Civilian Cessna; emergency 
landing; dead motor. 

October 3: Civilian Swift; emergency land- 
ing; engine cutting out. 

October 9: Military Beech; 
landing; possible gear trouble. 

October 10: Military F-51; emergency land- 
ing; engine trouble. 

October 10: Military B-26; emergency land- 
ing; runaway propeller. 

October 14: Military F-51; emergency land- 
ing; possible gear failure. 

October 14: Military B-26; emergency land- 
ing; 1 engine out. 

October 17: Military C-47; emergency land- 
ing; 1 engine out. 

October 18: Military F-51; emergency land- 
ing; possible gear failure. 

November 7: Military F-51; 
landing; loose cowling. 

November 7: Military F-51; 
landing; possible gear trouble. 

November 12: Military Jet; 
landing; trim tab trouble. 

November 18; Military C-124; emergency 
landing; 1 engine feathered. 

November 19: Civillan Mooney; emergency 
landing: gear retracted. 

November 21: Military jet; emergency 
landing; landed too fast, overshot runway. 

November 21: Civilian Navion; emergency 
landing; both motors stalled. 

December 1: Military T-33; 
landing; hydraulic trouble. 

December 2: Douglas C-124; 
landing; 1 motor dead. 

December 3: Military F-86; 
landing; hydraulic trouble. 

December 5: Military C-124; emergency 
landing; 1 engine feathered. 

December 13: Civilian Fairchild; emergen- 
cy landing; rough engine. 

December 15: Military C-124; emergency 
landing; 1 engine feathered. 

December 16: Military C-124; emergency 
landing; 1 engine feathered. 

December 16: Military C-124; emergency 
landing; gas leak in engine. 

December 20: Civilian Grumman Goose; 
emergency landing; pilot forgot to lower gear. 

December 24: Civilian Mooney; emergency 
landing; gear trouble. 

December 28: Civillan Cessna; takeoff; 
trim-tab trouble. 
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The European Coal and Steel Community 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 17, 1954 


Mr. KEE. Mr. Speaker, I should like 
to call the attention of the Members of 
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the House of Representatives to a recent 
report issued by the high authority of 
the European Coal and Steel Community. 
I believe this report has very serious and 
definite indications for the future con- 
cerning our foreign markets. 

As you may know, the European Coal 
and Steel Community is the first Euro- 
pean federal institution and is sovereign, 
at present for coal and steel only, over six 
nations—Belgium, France, the German 
Federal Republic, Italy, Luxembourg, 
and the Netherlands. These countries 
cover an area of 440,000 square miles, 
one-seventh the size of the United 
States, and contain a population of 160 
million consumers, just 1 million less 
than our own population. 

A careful review of this report, which 
discusses the situation of the commu- 
nity at the beginning of 1954, reveals 
some interesting facts in relation to the 
American coal-export picture. 

It should be noted at this point that 
the free nations of Europe are now pro- 
ducing more coal than their prewar pro- 
duction. The European demand for 
coal now also is greater. In fact, the 
demand is in excess of present produc- 
tion. These countries must, therefore, 
import coal to meet their current needs. 

Consequently, of particular concern to 
me as I examined the report was a dis- 
cussion of the general objectives for coal. 
While the report fails to mention the 
recent arbitrary and unilateral action of 
the Bonn government of Germany re- 
stricting stringently the import of Amer- 
ican coals, it does achieve a high degree 
of inconsistency in the following state- 
ment: 

It is obvious that this increase in require- 
ments cannot be entirely covered by addi- 
tional imports because the countries nearest 
to the community would hardly have sum- 
cient coal available for export and a very 
substantial increase of importe from the 
United States would again raise the prices 
on delivery to the high level of the last years. 


Mr. Speaker, I specifically refer to the 
part of this quoted statement referring 
to the fact that coal imports from the 
United States would cause prices on de- 
livery to reach “the high level of the 
last years.” The author of the report 
must have conveniently forgotten that 
today, and for months past, English coals 
are and were being imported into Ger- 
many at a cost to the German importers 
of from 4 to 5 United States dollars a ton 
more than American coals. As a direct 
result the German consumer is now 
forced to pay more for his coal. The 
simple fact of the matter is that fine 
quality and needed American coals are 
being denied a legitimate export market. 

At the same time Germany reduced 
her imports of American coals—by di- 
rect Government action—from 8,130,556 
net tons in 1952 to 3,763,330 net tons last 
year, she upped the export of her own 
coals in 1953 to France. While she re- 
duced her imports of American coal, 
Germany increased her imports of Eng- 
lish coal in 1953 threefold over the 1952 
imports from that country. And bear 
in mind that England is not a member 
country of the coal and steel com- 
munity. 

The effect of this reduction in Amer- 
ican coal exports to Germany, a domi- 
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nant member of the European Coal and 
Steel Community, is of immediate and 
serious concern to my own State of West 
Virginia, whose coal mines supply a ma- 
jor part of overseas exports. The loss of 
these export markets, coupled with the 
great injury being done to our native 
coal industry through the heavy and un- 
controlled flood of imported foreign 
residual oil into our rightful markets 
here at home is a matter of utmost 
concern, 

It is noteworthy that while Europe is 
doing everything possible to protect its 
own markets, and in this case, especially 
against American coals, there are strong 
advocates in the United States who 
would have us practically eliminate our 
own safeguards. 

In closing, I am compelled to call to 
your attention that notwithstanding the 
fact that this community has effectively 
and seriously curtailed the imports of 
American coal, the Chairman of this 
Authority is reported to be planning to 
come to the United States at the end 
of this month for discussion with re- 
sponsible United States officials concern- 
ing a loan. 

If such develops—and the loan is 
granted—who can say which American 
industry will be next, or how many addi- 
tional United States industries will be 
as seriously affected? 


Hawaii’s Record Good in Fair Labor 
Standards 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOSEPH R. FARRINGTON 


DELEGATE FROM HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 17, 1954 


Mr. FARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include in the Appendix of the RECORD 
an editorial from the Honolulu Star- 
Bulletin of March 6, 1954, as follows: 

Hawans RECORD IN Fam LABOR STANDARDS 

The Pair Labor Standards Act was 15 years 
old during the 1953 fiscal year, it is noted in 
the annual report of the Wage and Hour and 
Public Contracts Divisions of the United 
States Labor Department, 

This is the division of Government which 
enforces the minimum wage, overtime pay, 
and child-labor provisions of the Wage and 
hour law. It also polices work done under 
Government contracts. This covers, in ad- 
dition to the general provisions listed above, 
minimum safety and health requirements 
and prohibition of convict labor. 

Hawaii's record of compliance, as set forth 
in the statistical tables, ranks with the best 
in the country. 

There were no child-labor violations in 
agriculture here. Violations in other cate- 
gories were, in general, well below other areas 
where the number of establishments and 
the number of employees covered were about 
equal, 

South Dakota and New Mexico, both with 
fewer employees covered, each has reported 
violations of basic provisions of the law in 
excess of 140—Hawail's total was 87. 

Similar comparisons could be made in 
other categories of coverage. 

Ralph S. Myers is the investigation super- 
visor for Hawall of the Wage and Hour and 
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Public Contracts Divisions, with offices in 
the Federal Building. 

He has found that the fundamental con- 
cept of minimum standards for employees 
has gained universal acceptance and proved 
of value to employers and employees alike. 

Employees are protected from exploitation, 
employers are protected from unfair com- 
petition by other employers using substand- 
ard labor practices, 


National Sojourners Oppose World 


Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


EON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 16, 1954 


Mr.SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, 
I am including a statement by Capt. 
Franz O. Willenbucher, United States 
Navy, retired, before the House Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs on March 17, 1954. 
This is a most interesting statement by 
a representative of an organization 
which believes world government is a 
threat to the Government of the United 
States. 

The statement follows: 

STATEMENT or NATIONAL Soyournens, INC., 
RecArDING AMINDMENT OF THE UNITED Na- 
TIONS CHARTER BETORE THE SUBCOMMITTEES 
ON INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND 
MOVEMENTS OF THE COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN 
vise HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, MARCH 


I. INTRODUCTION 


My name is Franz O. Willenbucher, cap- 
tain, United States Navy, retired. I am a 
member of the National Americanism Com- 
mittee of National Sojourners, Inc. I ap- 
pear in the company of Brig. Gen. John W. 
N. Schulz, United States Army, retired, chair- 
man of the National Americanism Commit- 
tee, to present this statement on behalf of 
National Sojourners. This is the statement 
which would have been made by the na- 
tional president of National Sojourners, Col. 
Andrew J. Copp, Jr., United States Army 
Reserve, of Los Angeles, Calif., had it been 
possible for him to be present today. 

National Sojourners, Inc., was founded in 
1919. It is a nationwide nonprofit patriotic 
organization, composed of Free Masons who 
are, or have been, officers or warrant officers 
in our Armed Forces. It is a large and grow- 
ing association with chapters in almost every 
State of the Union and with numerous chap- 
ters beyond our national borders. Most of 
its members have performed active military 
service during wartime and a large number 
saw service in both World War I and World 
War II. 

National Sojourncrs appreciates this op- 
portunity of appearing before this committee 
to express its views concerning the grave 
matters now under consideration; namely 
how best to achieve peace, international un- 
derstanding, and world cooperation in the 
best interests of our country as a sovereign 
nation. 

Il. PURPOSES OF NATIONAL SOJOURNERS 


Organized with the primary purpose of de- 
veloping true patriotism, and composed of 
members who have had international ex- 
perience through travel and duty on behalf 
of their country, National Sojourners favors 
these essential objectives. It supports all 
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efforts within our constitutional processes 
to achieve them. 

Another basic purpose of National 
Sojourners is to oppose any influence what- 
ever which would tend to weaken our na- 
tional security. 

III. FORMER ACTIONS OF NATIONAL SOJOURNERS 


Under these standards, in recent national 
conventions, National Sojourners has 
adopted resolutions (1) opposing and re- 
affirming its opposition to the establishment 
of a world government or other type of 
super government, (2) opposing the pro- 
posed Genocide Treaty, (3) supporting a 
constitutional amendment to regulate the 
making of treaties and executive agreements, 
(4) supporting the McCarran-Walter Act, 
and (5) opposing the distribution of 
UNESCO pamphlets to our “schools and 
libraries to be used by our school children 
in the molding of their education. 

IV. NATIONAL SECURITY MUST NOT BE WEAK- 
ENED - 

Mindful as it is of the necessity for inter- 
national understanding and cooperation, 
the pacific settlements of disputes, and the 
establishment through peaceful agreements 
of proper standards of world conduct; Na- 
tional Sojourners opposes attempts to ex- 
tend additional power to the United Nations 
organization, however sincere the purpose 
might be, at the expense of weakening the 
security of the United States. 

National Sojourners opposes any plan or 
proposal which would restrict or reduce in 
any way the sovereignty and independence 
of the United States. It is deeply convinced 
that many of the current plans and propo- 
sals would, if adopted, have that result and 
that they would retard rather than advance 
the very objectives sought to be accomplished 
by their proponents. 

V. WORLD GOVERNMENT PROPOSALS 


Among such plans which would, in the 
opinion of National Sojourners, have that 
effect, are proposals for the establishment of 
a world government or other type of super 
government. Proponents of such plans 
recommend, among other things, that such 
a super government be based upon the fol- 
lowing principles: (1) that membership be 
open to all nations without the right of 
secession; (2) that world law should be en- 
forceable directly upon Individuals; and, (3) 
that such a government should have direct 
taxing power independent of national taxa- 
tion. They advocate that one of its powers 
should be a provision prohibiting the pos- 
session by any nation of armaments and 
forces beyond an approved level required for 
national policing. 

These same advocates of world govern- 
ment attempted first to achieve national 
approval of their plan at the “grass roots” 
in the State legislatures. That was their 
right under the Constitution, as one of the 
methods openly to accomplish the constitu- 
tional amendment necessary for their pur- 

Their efforts quickly resulted in the 
adoption by 23 States of resolutions sup- 
porting this proposal, some of them request- 
ing Congress to call a national convention 
to consider constitutional revision to per- 
mit world government. Twenty-one of these 
23 States have since rescinded their resolu- 
tions, while other States have rejected pro- 
posals to adopt world government resolu- 
tions. 

This reversal has resulted from the oppo- 
sition of the people when they became con- 
scious of what was being developed, con- 
trary to their will and detrimental to their 
best interests. Now the attention of world 
government proponents has focused itself 
upon the Congress and among these pro- 
ponents are those who believe that their 
purpose can gradually, if not precipitously, 
be accomplished through revision of the 
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United Nations Charter, even without the 
necessity for constitutional amendment, 


VI. PROPOSALS TO REVISE THE U. N. CHARTER 


Review of the United Nations Charter is 
contemplated in article 109 (3) which pro- 
vides that a call for a conference shall be 
on the agenda of the tenth annual session 
of the General Assembly, that is in 1955. 
Our Government has indicated it will favor 
such a conference. 

Under the circumstances, our political 
leaders will be importuned to stand for: 
(1) an elimination of or restriction upon 
the “veto power”; (2) the admission to mem- 
bership in the United Nations of all nations, 
regardiess of the principles under which 
they are governed; (3) the establishment of 
so-called “world law.“ enforceable directly 
upon individuals; (4) to vest in a world 
organization the power to tax; (5) the power 
to establish, maintain, and use military forces 
to enforce “world law“ with a prohibition 
against the maintenance of such forces by 
sovereign nations, except for police pur- 
poses; and (6) the adoption of a Convention 
on Human Rights. S 

1. The véto power: At the keystone of 
the arch of sovereign independence lies the 
veto power. If exercised wisely and with 
justice, it is an aid, rather than a detriment, 
to international progress. Elimination of, 
or restriction upon, its proper use in the 
national interest would be entirely or pro 
tanto to relinquish the rights of our citizens 
guaranteed by the Constitution. It would 
vest authority in the United Nations organ- 
ization, under certain circumstances to sub- 
jugate our country to determinations in 
governmental matters by foreign nations 
many of which are now unable to govern 
themselves under comparable democratic 
principles to our own. 

That this is now actively under consider- 
ation and that, if established, it would have 
that effect, is outlined in the committee 
print of the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations (83d Cong., 2d sess.) on The Prob- 
lem of the Veto in the United Nations Secur- 
ity Council. 

In the preface, pages III and IV, ls found 
the following: 

“Before Americans take a position with 
respect to abolishing or limiting the veto 
they must answer some hard questions, in- 
cluding the following: 

“1. Should the United States be willing to 
give up the veto over United Nations use of 
American Armed Forces without our consent? 

“2. If the veto were abolished in this 
respect, would a constitutional amendment 
be necessary to enable us to give effect to a 
revised charter? 

“3, Should the United States be willing 
to relinquish the veto with respect to the 
admission of new members to the United 
Nations? 

“4, If the veto were relinquished with re- 
spect to membership, should we still seek 
its retention with respect to the matter of 
who should represent China in the United 
Nations? 

“5. Should the United States be willing 
to give up the veto with respect to the inter- 
national control of atomic energy in the 
event a feasible control plan is devised? 

“Each of these questions, and many others 
which will occur to the reader of this study, 
must be considered by members of this sub- 
committee if they are to submit constructive 
suggestions to the Senate. The questions 
must be answered in terms of what Is best 
for the United States. What course of action 
with respect to the veto provisions of the 
United Nations Charter will best assure the 
security and national interests of the United 
States? 

“This study provides a broad framework 
for a consideration of the veto power and 
the various proposals which have been made 
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to alter it. Its publication does not indi- 
cate either the subcommittee’s acceptance 
or rejection of any of the views which are 
expressed. Before reaching any conclusions, 
the subcommittee will want to obtain the 
thinking of the American people on all the 
aspects and ramifications of the problem.” 

In the text, at page 13, is the following: 

“Whenever the United States finds itself 
at variance with the views of the Council's 
majority, the veto, whether utilized or not, 
offers a safeguard to the American position. 
Abolition of the veto would mean giving up 
that safeguard in matters which heretofore 
have generally been considered the exclusive 
concern of the Nation. The Security Coun- 
cil, for example, could order the armed forces 
of member nations into action provided the 
military agreements envisioned in article 43 
were concluded. If the veto were abolished, 
United States troops might conceivably be 
called upon to support a United Nations 
decision which the United States opposed.” 

Concern regarding the “veto power“ cannot 
reasonably result from dissatisfaction as to 
its existence, but can and should stem only 
from its improper use. 

Consequently, we are surprised and deeply 
concerned that it is referred to in the pref- 
ace of the document from which we have 
just quoted as a “kind of monkey wrench 
in the machinery of the (United Nations) 
organization” and characterized in the docu- 
ment as an evil.“ 

We maintain that it is not an evil, but 
that it is our most valuable sovereign right 
and the basis upon which our independence 
and security rest. Efforts to limit its abuse 
should, of course, be made through persua- 
sion; but it should not be eliminated or 
restricted. 

National Sojourners opposes any such 
action, 

Elimination in, or restriction upon, the 
veto power would inevitably affect the fol- 
lowing matters. Some, if not all of them, 
might well be advocated in connection with 
United Nations Charter revision itself, 

2. Membership in the U. N.: Nations of the 
world should not, merely because they have 
reasonably stable governments and regard- 
less of the political principles under which 
they govern, be admitted into the United 
Nations organization. We should maintain 
our right of veto in such mat ters. 

While the Soviet nations have vetoed the 
admission of some 14 nations, which might 
otherwise have been admitted, the United 
States and other nations have opposed the 
admission of the mainland government of 
China. 

It is interesting to note that In our do- 
mestic consideration as to the admission of 
States to the Union, our Constitution re- 
quires that they have a republican form 
of government. 

3. World law, enforceable upon individ- 
uals: Any such proposal presupposes (a) the 
establishment of international courts with 
criminal jurisdiction; (b) the enactment of 
a body of international law, defining new 
offenses; and (c) the trial of alleged offenders 
under an International system which would 
differ from and deprive our citizens of the 
due processes guaranteed under our Bill of 
Rights. 

We oppose any such suggestion. 

4. The power to tax: One need hardly com- 
ment upon this suggestion. The people of 
the United States, and of some other coun- 
tries, are adequately taxed now. It is one 
thing, within our willingness and by our 
own choice, to bear the major portion of the 
costs of joint international enterprises, but 
the thought of vesting the power to tax in 
a world federal government is quite another. 
This would convert voluntary contribution, 
over which we have control, into a compul- 
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sion which could hardly be expected to be 
found acceptable to our citizens. 

We should always be conscious of the 
truism, pronounced by Chief Justice Mar- 
hall in McCollough v. Maryland, that “the 
power to tax is the power to destroy.“ In 
fact, taxation was one of the main causes 
of the Revolutionary War. We should not 
easily surrender that which our forefathers 
fought to gain. 

5. World military force: At present there 
is provision for the contribution of military 
forces to the United Nations for police pur- 
poses. 

The proposal that the United Nations 
should be empowered to raise, maintain, and 
use a world military force which might well 
be used against us is obviously dangerous 
in the extreme. Coupled with that is the 
surgestion that sovereign nations be pro- 
hibited from maintaining independent na- 
tional forces of their own, except for police 
purposes. That would convert the danger 
into a reality of complete subjugation, 

We oppose this. 

6. Convention on Human Rights: The pro- 
posed Convention on Human Rights purports 
to establish something comparable to our 
Bill of Rights, but to which it is repugnant 
and which, if adopted, it would supersede. 
It is repugnant because it does not contain 
a protection against the taking of private 
property without due process of law, which 
our 5th and 14th amendments guarantee. 
It is repugnant in that it would create rights 
without recognition of obligations and it is 
repugnant because, insofar as it appears to 
guarantee rights comparable to some of our 
own, it is hedged with vague language sug- 
gesting that these rights might be suspended 
by governmental flat. Indeed, it has been 
said that substantial portions have been 
taken verbatim from the Soviet constitution, 

VI. SUMMARY 

It appears clear that there are those, many 
of whom have the best of intentions, who 
would involve the United States in a world 
government or other type of supergovern- 
ment. 

In the main they are the same groups 
and individuals who oppose an amendment 
to our Constitution to protect our internal 
law against encroachment by treaty or exec- 
utive agreement, We support such an 
amendment. 

Those who oppose it, since its purpose fs 
solely to protect our own domestic affairs, 
ehould be asked what it is they seek to 
regulate through international agreement 
which might even be beyond the powers of 
our own Federal Government as granted it 
by the Constitution. 

vn. CONCLUSION 


National Sojourners, consistent with its 
recognized patriotic purposes and its oppo- 
sition to any form of world or other super- 
government, urges the rejection by our Gov- 
ernment of the various proposals outlined 
in this statement, and any others, which 
would alter the United Nations Charter so 
as to abolish or restrict the sovereignty and 
independence of the United States, as being 
de trimental to the security of our country. 

Such plans are, likewise, opposed by many 
organizations in this country, including the 
American Legion, the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, the Military Order of the World Wars, 
the Daughters of the American Revolution, 
and the Sons of the American Revolution, 
to mention a few, and we are convinced that 
they are opposed by the vast majority of our 
citizens. 

Our leaders, and we as individuals, should 
be constantly aware of the dangers which 
beset us. We should be vigilant to guard 
against the entrapment of our country in 
the pursuit of elusive panaceas of false 
prophets, Jest constitutional government be- 
come a mere memory in America. 
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The American Legion Answers the Denver 
Post Editorial 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 17, 1954 


Mrs, ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recor, I include the fol- 
lowing letter written by National Com- 
mander Arthur J. Connell, of the Amer- 
ican Legion, to the publisher of the 
Denver Post: 

THE American LEGION, 
Washington, D. C., March 11, 1954. 
PALMER HOYT, 
Publisher, the Denver Post, 
Denver, Colo. 

Dear Sm: Your attention is called to the 
fingrant misuse of language in the title of 
your editorial of March 1, dealing with vet- 
erans' hospitalization. You have used the 
word “racketeering” to describe the operation 
of the Veterans’ Administration Department 
of Medicine and Surgery. One definition of 
the word “racketeer” is: “One who singly or 
in combination with others extorts money, or 
advantages by threats of violence or of un- 
lawful interference with business.” Is that 
what you meant to say about Admiral Boone 
and VA Administrator Higley and their asso- 
ciates? 

The editorial writers of your paper appear 
to be trapped by the broken-record habit of 
thought. They are repetitiously given to dis- 
cussing items which long since have lost their 
value; and their error is compounded in the 
fact that erroneous conclusions were arrived 
at by your writers when first they discussed 
the matters that you now mistakenly label 
as “racketeering.” 

Your March 1 editorfal indicates that you 
are judging the operation of the Veterans’ 
Administration on the basis of General Ac- 
counting Office investigation report. Your 
editorial is in error in stating that this in- 
vestigation was conducted last year, Actunl- 
ly, the investigation was conducted in the 
summer of 1951 and the early part of 1952. 
The report was submitted to the chairman 
of the House Veterans’ Affairs Committee, 
March 11, 1953. 

Your paper says it is not interested in 
the attitude of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation toward the Veterans’ Administration 
hospital program. Yet your writers have fol- 
lowed closely the poison-pen type of tech- 
nique adopted by that organization. You 
disregard the fact that you are discussing the 
plight of those who are sick, those who are 
broke, and those who have no place other 
than the Veterans’ Administration to go for 
care of their disabilities. Your writers, fol- 
lowing closely the AMA line of reasoning, 
condemn the VA care of veterans, but you 
offer no alternative. Are the city of Denver 
and the State of Colorado prepared to take 
on the added burden of care and treatment 
for the Colorado veterans? What type of 
care, at whose expense, does your paper 
advocate for such veterans in the event they 
are denied, as the AMA and your paper adyo- 
cate, treatment through the Federal agency 
created to deal with veterans’ benefits? 

The General Accounting Office report on 
which your editors state the case for your 
paper covers only the general medical and 
surgical hospitals in the VA Department of 
Medicine and Surgery. But your paper talks 
of the more than half a billion dollars annu- 
ally that the VA Department of Medicine 
and Surgery expends. Why not be honest 
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with your readers and tell them that the 
more than half a billion dollars covers the 
cost of care of the service-connected, of the 
tuberculosis, of the mentally disabled, in 
addition to the general medical and surgical. 

Why not be honest with your readers and 
tell them that the GAO report says it is in 
the short-term general medical and surgical 
cases that any reports of possible abuses 
have been charged and subject to review. 

Why not tell your readers honestly that 
the GAO report says, in effect, that if all 
of the veterans who received short-term gen- 
eral medical and surgical cases had abused 
the eligibility requirements that the total 
cost would be $72.5 million, not more than 
half a billion. Actually, only a small per- 
centage of those in this group are charged 
with violating ability to pay. 

Why not be honest with your readers and 
tell them that it is only a small group in 
this short-term general medical and surgical 
category about which the General Account- 
ing Office has filed a report of possible abuse 
of the privilege’ of hospitalization on the 
question of ability to pay? 

Your editorial quotes the General Account- 
ing Office as saying it checked “a few cases.” 
Why not give your readers all the facts? 
The GAO says it checked representative cases 
at 41 of the 46 hospitals surveyed. The care- 
fully selected and checked grouu, not a ran- 
dom selection, of coses showed 336 veterans 
(out of approximately 40,000) having in- 
comes in excess of $4,000 a year. The Denver 
Post apparently is willing to deny medical 
care and treatment to the tuberculous, to the 
mentally disabled, to the cancerous, to the 
arthritics, to the chronic disabled, and to all 
the other veterans of Federal service not able 
to prove their disabilities are due to service, 
because the GAO reported 336 cases of al- 
leged violation out of a huge number of gen- 
eral medical and surgical cases checked. 

But your editorial writers withheld infor- 
mation from your readers in the editorial 
here discussed, The editorial does not say, 
as does the GAO report, that “during the sur- 
vey copies of reports on the various hospitals 
were furnished the VA Department of Medi- 
cine and Surgery, and, as a result of the in- 
formation contained in the reports, repre- 
sentatives of the program analysis staff, De- 
partment of Medicine and Surgery, have 
taken steps to correct deficiencies found in 
the administration of the hospitals sur- 
veyed.” 

You indicate that you are basing your at- 
tacks on the VA Department of Medicine and 
Surgery on the GAO report of investigation 
of conditions existing in 1951 and 1952, but 
you do not tell your readers what the GAO 
recommended. The GAO main recommenda- 
tion was a change in the language “in cases 
not established as service-connected, to make 
disclosures, under oath, on the application, 
of facts bearing on his ability to pay (such 
as earnings, property holdings, or other as- 
sets).” 

Your editorial does not tell your readers 
that the American Legion recommended 
changes in the application for hospitaliza- 
tion to emphasize the penalties in cases 
where the applicant for hospitalization 
failed to abide by the rules for eligibility for 
hospitalization, Your editorial does not say 
that the VA accepted this recommendation, 

Your editorial does not tell your readers 
that the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs 
distributed an addendum to the application 
for hospitalization last November 4. This 
addendum requires that an applicant for VA 
hospitalization give information under oath 
as to the total value of his property, the 
amount of his ready assets, information as 
to the value of his equity in real estate, the 
amount of his monthly expenditures, and the 
amount of his average net monthly income, 

Your editorial does not tell your readers 
that I, as national commander of the Amer- 
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ican Legion, issued a statement November 12. 
1953, saying that “I believe the new procedure 
should be given a reasonable trial. The 
American Legion is committed to the preser- 
vation of the basic law establishing veter- 
ans’ hospitalization. Moreover, its policy is 
to support any procedure that will Insure the 
utilization of the limited number of beds 
available in the Veterans“ Administration 
system for the service- connected disabled and 
for those who are sick, in distress, and unable 
to pay for hospital care.” 

Your editorial would leave with your 
readers the implication that employees in the 
VA has conspired to extort money or advan- 
tages by threats of violence. In fairness to 
your own readers, you should correct that 
thought in the minds of your readers. 

Your editorial implies that the American 
Legion condones violation of thelaw, If you 
are honest, you will correct that implication. 
Your paper knows the makeup of the Amer- 
ican Legion. Your editors know the mem- 
bership in the city of Denver. You must be 
aware of the falsity of such an attack on the 
integrity of the general membership of the 
American Legion. 

Your writers are guilty of using the half- 
truth technique, of smearing the names of 
those who disagree with your policies, of de- 
nying the full truth of discussions regarding 
veterans’ affairs to your readers. 

In Denver there resides a World War II 
veteran who is one of the 336 accused by the 
General Accounting Office of being abie to pay 
for the care and treatment he received from 
the Veterans’ Administration. This veteran 
has written the American Medical Association 
explaining his experience as an investigatee. 
The letter is too long to incorporate in my 
letter to you. However, a copy is enclosed. 
Your editors who charge the VA employees 
and the American Legion with racketeering 
might be interested in this veteran, who 
says, “It never occurred to anyone to in- 
vestigate my financial status, to see if I 
could afford to serve in the Armed Forces. 
No one asked if I had a home, how much I 
owed on it, what my payments were, did I 
have a checking account, its balance, a sav- 
ings account, its balance, or a deep freeze, or 
what I owed and how I planned to pay my 
obligations. * Are you interested in the 
fact that I went to the veterans’ hospital in 
desperation, that arrangements to enter were 
made by our then family physician, and that 
I went there as a last act because I learned 
they rated as good or better than Mayo's or 
Johns Hopkins, and that I would have gone 
to either of these only by again selling or 
mortgaging everything I owned?” 

Your editors say they are impressed by the 
General Accounting Office survey report, 
though your editors use only that part of 
the report which supports their previously 
arrived-at convictions. But do your editors 
want to publish the reports of another GAO 
investigation? 

The reference [mine] is to accusations of 
violation of ability to pay made by Dr. Wil- 
liam B. Walsh, on behalf of the National 
Medical Veterans Society. Dr. Walsh was 
testifying before the House Veterans Affairs 
Committee last July 13. He said: “I have 
heard Mr. Secresr [Congressman ROBERT SE- 
cnrst, of Ohio] asking for names this morn- 
ing. We have names and you are very free 
to have them . This is just a fraction, 
mind you, and there are about 40 names on 
here, 30 of which are in the last 6 months.” 

This list was given to the General Account- 
ing Office to investigate. And immediately 
following Dr. Walsh's statement, as a result 
of the GAO investigation, the following 
— was Included in the report ot the 


“(A total of 27 names were submitted by 
Dr. Walsh—2 are reported to be deceased, 2 
others had no record of ever having been 
registered at the hospital given, and 1 could 
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not be located. The results of the General 
Accounting Office investigation will be found 
at appendix A of hearings. Only 2 of the 
cases appear to be able to pay for hospital- 
ization, and further investigation has been 
ordered in these 2 instances.) 

We recognize these things: 

The Denver Post is unwilling to consider 
what becomes of the sick, broke veteran who 
has no place other than the VA to turn for 
care and treatment, 

The paper is rooted to the fixed position 
that the VA Department of Medicine and 
Surgery and the American Legion are oper- 
ated by racketeers. 

Because a small percentage of the short- 
term general medical and surgical cases 
handled by the VA in 1951 and 1952 may have 
involved veterans who violated the ability 
to pay provision of eligibility for admittance, 
the Denver Post, paying no attention to ac- 
tlons taken to correct that situation, con- 
tinues to condemn all aspects of Federal 
veterans’ medicine. (This is somewhat 
analogous to criticizing the income-tax law, 
because some editors and some doctors vio- 
late the income-tax laws). 

Actually, Mr. Publisher, you have your own 
correspondents here in the Nation's Capital. 
Why not have them bring you down to date 
on the facts as they are, not on the condi- 
tions that existed in 1951 and 1952. There's 
been another war fought since those GAO 
investigations that your paper still discusses, 
were begun. And when you have your Wash- 
ington correspondents work on the story, 
why not let them report all the facts, not 
just the half-truths that you want to sup- 
port a previously arrived-at conviction? 

Yours very truly, 
J. CONNELL, 
National Commander. 


Table Rock Dam and Reservoir, Ark. and 
Mo. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GLENN R. DAVIS 


OF WISCONSIN s 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 16, 1954 


Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Under per- 
mission to revise and extend my remarks 
on the civil functions appropriation bill, 
1955, in the Recorp, I include herewith a 
report of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions on the Table Rock Dam and Reser- 
voir, Ark. and Mo.: 

TABLE Rock DaM, Mo. AND ARK, 


The civil functions appropriations bill, 
1954, provided $1 million for construction of 
Table Rock Dam, Mo. and Ark., subject to the 
following language in the conference report: 

“The conferees are in complete accord that 
no further construction is to be commenced 
at Table Rock Dam, Ark. and Mo., until ap- 
proval has been obtained from the Com- 
mittees on Appropriations of the House of 
Representatives and of the Senate. It is the 
desire of the conferees that a study be made 
of the project by the Corps of Engineers as 
to the need for power in the area, the ability 
of present governmental facilities and pri- 
vate power utilities to meet any future need 
that might exist and the adequacy of the 
present estimated cost of the project. Such 
study should be presented to the above- 
mentioned committees not later than Janu- 
ary 1, 1954. There exists at the present time 
authorization for appropriations of $169 
million in the White River Basin, of which 
$118,143,000 has been appropriated through 
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fiscal year 1953. The conferees are in accord 
that should the revised estimated cost of 
Table Rock Dam, when added to the balance 
of authorizations remaining, exceed that 
amount, proper legislative authority should 
be obtained from the Congress for the au- 
thority to appropriate funds in excess of the 
present authorization.” 

The amount of $2,349,546 is estimated in 
the President’s budget, 1955, to be available 
for further construction of this project. The 
committee approves the resumption of con- 
struction and the use of these funds in the 
manner contemplated by the Corps of En- 
gineers in testimoriy before the committee 
on January 26, 1954, subject to the following 
limitations: 

1. Approval of the revised project by the 
Public Works Committee of the House of 
Representatives prior to the obligation of 
construction funds. This is essential since 
there have been major modifications in the 
project since authorization to the extent that 
the present estimated total cost of the Table 
Rock project when coupled with funds ap- 
propriated for other projects in the compre- 
hensive White River Basin program exceed 
the funds authorized for appropriation in 
this basin. 

2. Specific allocations of costs and annual 
charges were presented to the committee as 
part of the above-mentioned study. Use of 
the above-mentioned funds are approved 
with the specific understanding that these 
allocations are to be used to set power rates 
for marketing the energy to be generated 
by his project. So that there will be no 
misunderstanding on this matter, the fol- 
lowing excerpt from the report of the Corps 
of Engineers on power aspects of the Table 
Rock Dam and Reservoir is quoted: 

“Of the total estimated cost of the project 
($78,610,000) , $17,160,000 would be allocated 
to flood control and $61,450,000 to power. 
Of the total annual charges ($3,241,000), 
$2,540,000 would be allocated to power. An 
equivalent expression of annual charges for 
power Is 4.7 mills per kilowatt-hour of the 
average annual energy produced.” 

Should actual cost experiences or other 
factors call for deviations from this alloca- 
tion it will be expected that they will be 
submitted to this committee for approval. 


Loss of American Boys From Hawaii in 
Korean Conflict Four Times as Great in 
Ratio to Population as Mainland Sol- 
diers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOSEPH R. FARRINGTON 


DELEGATE FROM HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 17, 1954 


Mr. FARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 
insert in the Appendix of the Recorp a 
news story from the Honolulu Star-Bul- 
letin of March 10, 1954, pointing out that 
the rate of casualties in the Korean war 
among soldiers drawn from Hawaii was 
four times those drawn from the country 
as a whole: 

ISLE CasvaLties Four Times THOSE oF 

MAINLAND GI's 

The number of Hawaii men killed in Korea 
is four times as great In ratio to population, 
as mainland soldiers, according to Defense 
. casualty figures as of December 
31, 1953. 
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On that date, Hawali had a total of 1,383 
casualties as a result of the Korean war, 
these, 365 were killed in action or dead, and 
947 were wounded. The Nation as a whole 
numbered a total of 136,980 casualties, with 
30,606 dead and 103,327 wounded. 

In ratio to population, Hawaii’s men were 
wounded 3 times more and suffered 3% times 
the total number of casualties. 

Since December 31, 1953, the number of 
men listed as having died in Korea has gone 
up, due to the Defense Department's an- 
nouncement of the presumption of the death 
of men listed as missing for more than 1 
year. 

The number of Hawail men who lost their 
lives in Korea now totals 430. 


Do Lawyers Want Social Security?— 
Resolution of Middletown Bar Associa- 
tion on Social Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. DODD 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 17, 1954 


Mr. DODD. Mr. Speaker, the House 
Committee on Ways and Means will 
shortly, I understand, turn its attention 
from the current tax bill to another im- 
portant and far-reaching measure, the 
social-security issue. It will have before 
it the social-security proposals made by 
President Eisenhower and also the 
broader and more extensive proposals 
supported by scores of us on the Demo- 
cratic side in a bill drafted by the Demo- 
cratic members of the Ways and Means 
Committee. I was happy to join in in- 
troducing this bill, because I think it 
takes necessary steps beyond those rec- 
ommended by the President for improve- 
ment of the present social-security pro- 
gram and for a more realistic schedule 
of benefits and coverage. 

It is reasuring to me that social se- 
curity in the years since its adoption in 
1936 has emerged largely as a noncontro- 
versial issue insofar as basic principles 
are concerned, even though it was a 
major issue in the 1936 presidential cam- 
paign when the Republican Party 
pledged itself, if elected, to repeal the 
whole program. 

It speaks well both for the essential 
soundness of the program and for the 
enlightenment of Republican leaders 
since that time that there is today no 
sentiment for repeal of the program, and 
that the big issue before us will be, 
rather, to what extent and in what par- 
ticulars it should be widened and broad- 
ened and made more adequate to pres- 
ent-day living costs. 

But we do have an unresolved issue 
in this connection affecting large and 
influential groups of our citizens, in par- 
ticular doctors and lawyers and some 
_ other professional groups. The organ- 

ized legal and medical professions, par- 
ticularly, have voiced opposition over the 
years to having their members included 
in the social-security program, and in 
deference to those expressions of group 
view, they have not been included. 


Now, however, there has developed 
something of a split within these organi- 
zations over the pros and cons of social 
security for doctors and lawyers. For 
ihstance, I am in possession of a resolu- 
tion from the Middletown Bar Associa- 
tion, Middletown, Conn., expressing the 
unanimous approval of the members 
present at a recent meeting of a blanket 
inclusion of all attorneys in the social- 
security system. 


This resolution refiects, of course, only 
the members of that particular associa- 
tion. Doubtless this question will come 
before other bar-association groups, and 
I, for one, sincerely hope that the attor- 
neys in all of the bar associations 
throughout the country will discuss and 
debate the issue and decide for them- 
selves whether they believe Congress 
should or should not cover lawyers into 
the program. And I hope the medical 
profession will also undertake the same 
kind of review of this issue on the local 
and county level. 

Speaking for myself, as a lawyer, I 
would be in favor of being included un- 
der the program. That would be my 
personal vote. I can see no threat to 
my personal integrity or to my free prac- 
tice of law by being under such a pro- 
gram, just as I can see none in the fact 
that while in the Department of Justice 
I was under the civil-service retirement 
system, which requires a 6 percent con- 
tribution from the employee's pay check 
every pay day. Members of Congress 
have the option of participating in a 
somewhat similar program, and most of 
them do. 


But as a Member of Congress I would 
never vote to force lawyers under the so- 
cial security system against their com- 
bined judgment. That’s why I think it 
so important for the legal profession to 
take up this issue in their respective lo- 
cal organizations, make their voices 
heard, and give us their combined best 
judgment on this issue which is so im- 
portant to them individually. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
as part of my remarks the communica- 
tion I received from Irwin D. Mittel- 
man, secretary of the Middletown Bar 
Association: 

Mauch 9, 1954. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN Dopp: Enclosed here- 
with you will please find a copy of a reso- 
lution that was unanimously adopted by the 
Middletown Bar Association at its last meet- 
ing: 

CERTIFICATE OF PASSAGE OF RESOLUTION 

I, Irwin D. Mittelman, secretary of the 
Middletown Bar Association, do hereby cer- 
tify that at a meeting of said association 
duly called, at which a quorum was present, 
the following resolution was unanimously 
adopted: 

“Resolved, That the Middletown Bar As- 
sociation is in favor of the compulsory in- 
clusion of all attorneys in the soclal-security 
system.” 

I hereby certify that the above is a true 
copy of the resolution duly adopted at the 
aforesaid meeting and that said resolution 
is still in effect. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto sub- 
scribed my signature on this 9th day of 
March 1954. 
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Speech by Hon. Phelps Phelps at Testi- 
monial Dinner to Judge Lewis S. Flagg 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. F. D. ROOSEVELT, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 17, 1954 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following speech by 
Hon. Phelps Phelps, who is a former 
member of the New York State Legisla- 
ture and former Ambassador to the Do- 
minican Republic, delivered at a testi- 
monial dinner tendered to Judge Lewis S. 
Flagg at the Hotel St. George, February 
18, 1954: 


It is indeed a pleasure to Join all of you in 
congratulating Justice Flagg. The honor be- 
stowed upon you by your fellow citizens is 
the measure of you—the man—your hopes, 
your ideals, your work, and your relations 
with your fellow man. These are the meas- 
ures of the good neighbor; these are the 
requisites of the good American, Justice 
Flagg, you are being honored here today for 
measuring up to the standards of a democ- 
racy in action, not because of your race, 
color, or creed. Here we find an example of 
the democracy that we hold up as an ex- 
ample to the entire world. 

As an Ambassador, veteran, and legislator, 
I have been fortunate in having the oppor- 
tunity to travel extensively in Europe, South 
America, and Asia. I have had the oppor- 
tunity to meet people from all walks of life 
and to talk to them about our country and 
its institutions. I found people eager to 
listen and to ask questions. The hardest 
task that I had to face was to explain the 
gulf between the democracy we hold up to 
the world as a symbol of freedom and hope 
and the democracy we appear to practice. 
People in Europe, Asia, and South America 
find it hard to reconcile the gulf between 
what we say and what we are apparently 
doing. 

We are engaged in a desperate cold war 
against an unscrupulous enemy who will stop 
at nothing. This enemy is expert in the art 
of propaganda and does not hesitate to dis- 
tort, to lie. While this cold war continues, 
we must live in a glass house with the peo- 
ple of the world watching our every move. It 
is at this point that the gulf between the 
democracy we preach and the democracy we 
practice becomes so important. Every act 
of discrimination—every act of apparent in- 
Justice —is exploited, enlarged by Communist 
propagandists to destroy world confidence in 
our policies and actions and give aid and 
comfort to our enemies. Within the last 2 
years, some of our actions have been such as 
to belie our words and have resulted in a 
loss of confidence in our policies and leaders 
and have tended to promote disunity at 
home and abroad. 

Throughout the period of World War II. 
we have denounced the Nazi theory of Aryan 
supremacy. We showed clearly that there 
is no scientific basis for picking one racial 
group as superior to others. We denounced 
Nazi atrocities against minority races and 
at the close of the war, we supported world 
moves to punish those who were gullty of 
these crimes against humanity. We be- 
lieved that the loss of the war by the 
Nazis and their totalitarian cohorts ended 
the doctrine of racial superiority. Yet, less 
than a decade later, we pass an immigration 
law which is based upon a theory of Nordic 
supremacy. We proclaim, by law, that the 
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relatives of such great Americans as Fiorello 
LaGuardia, Vincent Impellitteri, Bernard 
Baruch, Phil Rizzuto, Carl Furillo, Spyros 
Skouras, and many Americans who gave 
their lives in the struggle to preserve our 
democratic way of life are inferior and un- 
desirable by discriminating against southern 
Europeans and Asiatics through a racist na- 
tional origins quota system. How can we 
hope to counteract Communist influence and 
propoganda in Italy and Greece by such ac- 
tions? What can the people of Japan and 
the Philippines believe—what we say about 
out friendship for them or our discrimina- 
tory actions in our immigration laws. 


What can the people of Germany think of 
our actions in attacking their racist doctrine 
while adopting one of our own? We boast 
of our democracy—that all men are created 
equal—that they are endowed by their Cre- 
ator with certain inalienable rights—that 
among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness. Yet, in the McCarran-Walters 
immigration bill we set up a group of in- 
ferior second-class citizens—our naturalized 
citizens. These Americans who came to our 
country when we needed them to man our 
machines and build our factories and rail- 
roads and honored us by their acceptance 
of the American way of life to themselves 
and their posterity by accepting American 
citizenship are being treated as inferior peo- 
ple with retarded rights and privileges. 
Where is the traditional policy of the haven 
of the oppressed and the poor which helped 
to make our country great? Such actions, 
no matter what ostensible reasons may be 
given in their support provide Communist 
propagandists with ammunition to under- 
mine our foreign policies and to create fear, 
suspicion, and disunity among our friends. 
Such actions give aid and comfort to our 
enemy in the cold war and are more valuable 
to them than all the enslaved armies that 
Communists might has been able to muster. 

May I pause for a moment to offer my con- 
gratulations to the newly formed National 
Committee for the Amendment of the Mc- 
Carran Act and especially to its founder, 
Judge Anfuso. May I add, too, that I am 
proud to be a member of it. 

Likewise, we have denounced the Nazi- 
Communist technique of the big lie. We 
have fought these tactics with truth—with 
actions open to world scrutiny. The truth is 
our most effective weapon in the cold war. 
Yet, even our closest friends and allies must 
be filled with apprehension at the actions of 
a small, vociferous, and selfish group of 
partisans who have adopted the technique 
of the big lie to curry political favor. 

I am referring to such reckless charges as 
20 years of treason” and “our brave fighting 
men (in Korea) didn’t know they were sup- 
posed to be defeated” and General Marshall 
(the author of the Marshall plan, a key- 
stone of our policy to halt Communist ag- 
gression) was “eager to play the role of a 
front man for traitors” and that “the word 
‘Democrat’ is synonymous with treason.” 
The authors of these reckless charges know 
that they are untrue. The people of America 
know that they are untrue. The thinking 
people of the free world know that these 
charges of this small group of extreme par- 
tisans are untrue. Even the President of the 
United States, the head of the political party 
to which these partisans profess to belong, 
has stated that these charges are untrue. 
Such charges against a political party and 
against leaders who have been elected and 
reelected by millions of Americans with huge 
majorities are not only despicable but worse, 
are undermining world confidence in Ameri- 
can foreign policies and Amierican leaders 
and promote disunity and give aid and com- 
fort to the very enemy they profess to hate 
so much. There is a saying that the sin- 
cerest form of flattery is imitation, By copy- 
ing the technique of the big lie these par- 
tisans are imitating the weapons of the 
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enemy. They are destroying the policies of 
our President and endangering all that has 
been accomplished in curbing Communist 
enslavement. At home these charges are pro- 
moting disunity and partisanship to the 
point where President Eisenhower's domestic 
program may fall of passage at a time when 
unemployment is increasing and there is 
fear of an economic recession or readjust- 
ment. Such actions help the Communists 
far more than the acts of any saboteur or 
spy. What better proof do Communists need 
to undermine confidence in the United States 
than to spread these malicious charges in 
France, Greece, Austria, West Germany, 
China, Japan, the Philippines, and South 
America? 

What effect can these charges have on the 
Government of France at this time when 
their Parliament is discussing the imple- 
mentation of NATO? What are the people 
of Austria to think at this time when a 
peace treaty is being discussed by the Big 
Four at Berlin? To whom should this hap- 
less country look for help? Fortunately, the 
thinking people of the world know that such 
reckless charges can never displace the fact 
that Communist aggression was stopped by 
the Truman doctrine, the Marshall plan, the 
Truman point 4 program, the North Atlantic 
Pact, the Korea Pact, and the pact with 
Japan. Yet some doubts as to our actions, 
past, present, and future, must creep into 
the minds of all when they hear such reck- 
less charges. They cannot understand that 
under our Constitution the authors of these 
untruthful charges are protected from prose- 
cution by congressional immunity. Such 
charges can only help our enemies. No self- 
ish partisan interest can ever justify such 
material aid and comfort to the enemy. As 
a great President, Woodrow Wilson, said, “I 
am sorry for the man who seeks to make 
personal capital out of passions of his fel- 
Jowman. He has lost the touch and ideal 
of America. For America was created to 
unite mankind by those passions which lift, 
and not by passions which separate and 
debase.” 

At a time when the world is in crisis, at 
a time when the world leader, the President 
of the United States, is attempting to win 
the cold war with every power in his posses- 
sion, a group of persons are attempting to 
hamstring him by advocating a constitu- 
tional change which would destroy his powers 
of leadership in foreign affairs and which 
would destroy the separation of powers in- 
corporated into our Constitution by our wise 
Founding Fathers. Such action can only 
cast doubt upon the promises and actions 
and powers of the President and his Secre- 
tary of State in the delicate negotiations now 
going on in Berlin. 

Our democracy is the greatest in the 
world—spiritually and materially. We have 
much to offer the world and much that they 
can copy to their mutual benefit. We are 
living in a world of glass—with the entire 
free world watching us. We must close the 
gap between the democracy we preach and 
the democracy we practice. We must stress 
concrete examples of democracy in action 
such as the career of our honored guest 
Justice Lewis S. Flagg. We must prove that 
this is still the land of liberty, equality, and 
justice for all—regardless of race, color, or 
creed. We must unite behind an American 
foreign policy which will solidify our friend- 
ship with the free world. In our democracy 
there is room for differences of opinion, for 
honest criticism. There is no room for ex- 
treme partisanship which inflames passions 
and destroys. Let us practice what we 
preach—democracy, truth, justice, equality, 
economic opportunity for all based upon 
ability and effort. Such a democracy will 
unite the world to greater efforts against 
Communist enslavement and it will create 
a better, stronger America and world. We 
must not descend to the level of our enemy 
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by adopting his discredited methods—the 
racist doctrines of the Nazis and the big lie 

e of the Communists. This week, the 
period between Washington's and Lincoln’s 
birthdays, has been designated as American- 
ization week, Let us rededicate ourselves to 
the principles of these great Americans who 
fought to preserve and to improve our demo- 
cratic union by joining together in prac- 
ticing democracy in our daily lives and by 
our example give hope and confidence to a 
fearful worid. 


Temporary Ratifying Committee of 
OCWIU 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. TOM STEED 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 17, 1954 


Mr. STEED. Mr. Speaker, as a Repre- 
sentative of one of the Nation's largest 
oil-producing districts, and because of 
the great interest I have in the oil in- 
dustry in all its phases, I am including 
herewith for the Recorp some remarks 
by members of the temporary ratifying 
committee of the Oil and Chemical 
Workers International Union regarding 
the movement to bring all these organ- 
izations into a central group for the com- 
mon interest of the workers in this 
industry. 

These statements present the workers’ 
side of the issue and will serve to com- 
plete the case for those interested, since 
views of management previously have 
been presented in this manner. This is 
a matter in which it is only fair to know 
and consider the viewpoint of both par- 
ties to the issue before considered judg- 
ment can equitably be taken. 


The problem is of particular interest 
to my own oil district, since it is largely 
composed of the small and independent 
type operating companies, where a closer 
relationship exists between employer and 
employee. The statement follows: 

TEMPORARY RATIFYING COMMITTEE, 

OIL AND CHEMICAL WORKERS 
INTERNATIONAL UNION, 
Kansas City, Mo., March 9, 1954, 
To the Eprror, 
National Petroleum News, 
New York, N. v. 

Dear Sm: It appears to us that the edi- 
torial writer of National Petroleum News 
must have done some fancy crystal-ball gaz- 
ing before writing the editorial entitled 
“Knight Has Crippling Power Within His 
Grasp.” Certdinly he did not descend from 
his ivory tower in the McGraw-Hill building 
and ascertain any facts concerning present 
and future operations of unions in the oil 
industry. 

Rather than depending on facts—facts 
which the capable reportorial staff of Na- 
tional Petroleum News might well have given 
him—it seems that the editorial writer just 
sort of conjured up a terrible vision while 
gazing into that crystal ball, or into tho 
murky depths of his ink bottle. 

This terrible vision seems to be com- 
pounded from these ingredients: an abysmal 
lack of faith in human beings created in 
the image of God, unadulterated ignorance 
as to the nature and motivations of the 
average working man, and perhaps a few 
shadows of guilty conscience which may be 
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flitting across the minds of men high in 
the oil industry because of the shortcom- 
ings of their collective-bargaining practices. 

The editorial has a nightmarish quality. 
It pictures the development of a terrible 
situation in the oil industry. It suggests 
that the oll companies are not strong enough 
and smart enough to deal with O. A. “Jack” 
Knight and that these oil companies should 
run under the skirts of Congress and ask 
for help. 

The editorial is laced with such nasty 
scare phrases as these: “Knight has crip- 
pling power within his grasp.” “Mr. Knight 
capped years of scheming,” “Mr. Knight car- 
ried off his Philadelphia grab,” “a develop- 
ment of fearsome portents, boding no good 
either for the petroleum industry or the 
American public,” “at his beck and call.“ 
and the like, 

The editorial draws a picture of Jack 
Knight with such further scare phrases as 
these: “when Mr. Knight last struck the 
industry.” “Mr. Knight at last could be in 
the strategic position being able to enforce 
nationwide bargaining upon the industry,” 
“Mr. Knight should be better able to en- 
force his demands,” “his increased ability to 
cripple,” “bargaining nationally with Mr. 
Knight.” 

Those phrases are dishonest. No company 
ever bargains with Jack Knight. The com- 
panies bargain with their employees—em- 
ployees who have been so bold as to elect 
him president of a union without leave of 
the companies. Knight has never struck the 
industry. He hasn't struck anybody since 
the midthirties when he once walked off his 
job as a stillman in the Shell refinery in 
East Chicago. He doesn't have a strike vote 
in his present union and he won't have a 
strike vote in Oil and Chemical Workers 
International Union, He doesn't make any 
demands on industry. Members of the union 
make demands and he voices these demands. 

We don't think the managers of the oil 
industry are ag frightened as your hysterial 
editorial writer. However, that is not our 
concern. Our concern is that your editorial 
was unfair to the men and women who work 
for wages in the oll and related industries, 
unfair to Jack Knight and the other union 
leaders who are attempting to bring about 
a merger of various unions, and unfair per- 
haps to the oil industry itself. 

The editorial pictures Jack Knight as a 


man of uncanny power, a man who so skill- - 


fully captures the minds of men that they 
will follow him anywhere he may lead—even 
over the brink and into chaos—if he so 
much as lifts a finger and beckons them. 
What is worse and more unfair, the editorial 
pictures Knight as a sinister man who just 
for the pure hell of it would plunge the oil 
industry into ruin and cause unbearable 
hardship on the public. 

Well, the editorial writer obviously does 
not know Jack Knight. Nor does he know 
the intelligent men and women the oll com- 
panies have ever so carefully hired to op- 
erate their expensive installations. 

We are more fertunate. We know Jack 
Knight and we know oil workers because we 
are in constant contact with them and we 
are oll workers ourselves. 

The editorial in one sense of the word com- 
Plimented Knight because it pictured him 
as a man of almost magical power. However, 
in grossly overestimating his power, the edi- 
torial gave him a sinister appearance. We 
know Knight to be a capable union leader. 
We know that because he is a man of ability, 
integrity, patriotism and humanitarianism, 
oll workers respect him and give great weight 
to his opinions and suggestions. But he is 
no magician. He cannot lead men where 
they do not want to go, as was implied in the 
editorial. He is no Pied Piper of Hamlin. 

More important, we believe the editorial 
grossly insulted the intelligent, honest, and 
public spirited people who are going to com- 
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prise the membership of Oil and Chemical 
Workers International Union. To imply that 
these people will be led about like puppets 
by Jack Knight or any other hifman being is 
to slap them in their faces. Any leader in 
this union will do what the rank-and-file 
members tell him to do—no more and no less. 
We framed a constitution in Philadelphia to 
guarantee that this will be true. Further- 
more, Knight's record as. president of Oil 
Workers International Union for the past 
14 years proves that he has always acted in 
accordance with the dictates of the mem- 
bers of that union, rather than the members 
acting in accordance with his dictates. We 
challenge the National Petroleum News to 
cite a single case wherein Knight has dic- 
tated to any group of workers or has caused 
them to take any action except by their own 
majority vote. 

We believe the National Petroleum News 
owes an apology to the oll workers of the Na- 
tion for suggesting that they are incapable of 
managing their own affairs and controlling 
their own union. We believe an apology is 
owed to Jack Knight for suggesting that he 
would ever use his considerable persuasive 
power in any way contrary to the public 
welfare. 

We do not believe that the editorial reflects 
the views of our employers, the companies tn 
oll and related industry. We believe oil com- 
pany officials know better because they know 
Knight, they know the rest of us concerned 
in this merger, and most important of all, 
they know the kind of people working in 
their plants. The various oil companies who 
are employers of the men represented in the 
Philadelphia convention can build much 
good will among their employees by plainly 
and unequivocally renouncing any connec- 
tion with or approval of the editorlal in Na- 
tional Petroleum News, 


Let us not be misunderstood. We are not 
asking for special or particularly generous 
consideration from our employers or from 
your publication. We intend to build a 
strong union, We intend to bargain mili- 
tantly with the companies for the benefit of 
the people who work for wages in our indus- 
try. We intend to exercise with all our might 
those economic freedoms guaranteed under 
the American free enterprise system. 


But we do not intend to do a wrecking job 
on the industry or to act contrary to the wel- 
fare of the general public and we deeply re- 
sent your implication that either our organi- 
zation or our friend Jack Knight has or ever 
will be sinister or dictatorial, We believe the 
rank and file of oil workers are insulted by 
your suggestion that they might be herded 
like sheep. b 


Why don't you drop your scare phrases, 
examine the facts as revealed in our consti- 
tution and in the living records of all of us 
as individuals, examine the record of the oil 
industry in collective bargaining, and print 
a true and factual analysis of present and 
future collective bargaining in the oil in- 
dustry? 

tf you will lift your eyes out of that ink 
bottle, travel about over broad and beautiful 
America and talk with the solid citizens who 
are going to comprise this union, you will 
learn what is going on in this Industry you 
profess to portray. 

Temporary RATIFYING COMMITTEE, 
Om AND CHEMICAL WORKERS 
INTERNATIONAL UNION. 

Dante C. Carey, Vice Chairman. 

Doyess D. Borert, Secretary. 

Mayrnarp M. SANDS. 

Apam SADOWSKI, 

R. M. Gorpon, 

B. J. SCHAFER. 

T. M. MCCORMICK, 

J. T. LAMBERT, 

Chairman O. A. Knight, of the committee. 
abstained from signing this letter because of 
his personal involvement in both the edl- 
torial and this reply. 
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Jets at Long Beach, Calif., Airport 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 17, 1954 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, during 
the past several weeks I have risen fre- 
quently to point out the dangers of the 
use of the Long Beach Municipal Air- 
port by the Air Force as a reserve jet 
training center and ferrying depot. 

It is interesting to note that the Doo- 
little Commission in 1952 had serious 
questions about this use. 

Notwithstanding, and in the face of 
continued tragedies arising from this 
use, the Air Force continues its opera- 
tions at the Long Beach airfield and in 
other metropolitan areas. 

The following editorial from a recent 
issue of the Long Beach Press-Telegram 
newspaper expands on the subject of the 
neglected Doolittle report. Evidently 
the Air Force intends to take the Doo- 
little Commission's report and merely 
“decapitalize” it: 

WHAT HAPPENED To IT? 

They ought tò set up a commission in 
Washington to report on what happens to 
reports by commissions. 

For instance, whatever happened to the 
President’s Airport Commission report, pre- 
pared at the request of Harry Truman in 
1952 by a distinguished committee headed 
by Jimmy Doolittle? 

Certainly the recommended policies have 
not been carried out as far as Long Beach 
Municipal Airport is concerned. 

Truman appointed the Commission in 
February of 1952 with the statement that 
he was “seriously concerned about airplane 
accidents, both commercial and military, 
that have occurred in the takeff and land- 
ing of aircraft, especially in heavily popu- 
lated areas.” The Commission labored for 
3 months, assisted by advisers from the 
military services, from the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration, the Civil Aeronautics Board, 
and the National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics. It developed a consultant, 
technical, administrative, editorial, and sec- 
retarial staff. It forwarded questionnaires 
to 104 cities, conducted a series of hearings, 
inspected 30 airports (including Long 
Beach's) throughout the United States, con- 
sulted with 264 individuals, and received 
written or oral statements from 42 organi- 
gations, It ended up with an intelligent and 
comprehensive report, The Airport and Its 
Neighbors, 116 pages in length, published by 
the United States Government Printing 
Office. 

We do not know what action, if any, was 
taken by former President Truman or has 
been taken by President Eisenhower. But 
the report describes problems which are par- 
ticularly acute here, as tragically dramatized 
by the recent Signal Hill jet crash, and it 
offers recommendations which have not been 
applied here. 

Long Beach has been trying for many 
months to get the Air Force base, with its 
military jet operations, moved from Munici- 
pal Airport to a less thickly populated area. 

Said the Doolittle report: “Joint military 
and civil use of major airports is undesir- 
able. Separation should be effected when- 
ever it is economically feasible. Military 
training operations over thickly settled re- 
gions should be prohibited.” 

The commission pointed out that military 
air bases near cities create “not only ad- 
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vantages to the city but also problems of 
noise and hazard as well as social and eco- 
nomic dislocations of concern to the citizen 
taxpayers.” It recommended: “Where mili- 
airports have become objectionable to 
their neighbors consideration should be 
given, within the limits of sound military 
practice and operational requirements to the 
reassignment of some military units so that 
the least objectionable will be based there.” 
Again: “If it is necessary to base a military 
training unit on a civil airport, training 
should be conducted away from the built-up 
areas and an auxiliary field, located a safe 
distance away, should be used for arming.” 
We don‘t know how much of the taxpay- 
ers' money went into preparation of the Doo- 
little report. We can only guess. It was 
obviously a-plenty. And it ought not go to 


The Tax Revision Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LESLIE C. ARENDS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 17, 1954 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, this 
afternoon we take up the tax-revision 
bill. This measure is not an ordinary 
tax bill. After months and months of 
exhaustive hearings and study, the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means has presented 
to us a measure that completely over- 
hauls our whole Federal tax system. This 
is the first time such a monumental task 
has been undertaken in over 75 years. 

The primary purpose of this legisla- 
tion, as I see it, is to correct the inequi- 
ties, the injustices, the inconsistencies, 
and restraining effect of existing taxes. 
It is designed to adjust our Federal tax 
system that it will be more in keeping 
with the accepted principle that taxes 
should be paid in accordance with ability 
to pay. The measure of ability to pay is 
not simply the gross number of dollars 
received by an individual, or a family, or 
a business, but it is also dependent upon 
the purposes for which the dollars must 
be used to maintain one’s family or busi- 
ness. 

Some families have greater medical 
expenses than others. Some families are 
solely dependent upon what a widow ora 
widower may be able to earn and at the 
same time care for small children. Some 
elderly people are solely dependent upon 
a small annuity or pension. 

It is such factors as these that this bill 
takes into account. It is to make our 
Federal taxes fair and just. 

And not the least of the factors to be 
considered in any tax bill is the country’s 
budgetary situation. On this depends 
our fiscal stability. On it depends our 
country’s security. On it depends the 
value of the dollar, how much each of us 
must pay for the things we need. On it 
depends our standard of living. 

I am frank to say that it is a sad com- 
mentary on party responsibility when we 
witness, as we are seeing here today, the 
Democrat Party attempt to play politics 
with this courageous effort by President 
Eisenhower to improve our tax struc- 
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ture, give the people equitable relief, and 
insure the country’s stability. 

As stated in the editorial which ap- 
peared in the New York Times of yester- 
day, the Democrat attempt to attach an 
amendment to the pending omnibus revi- 
sion bill to provide an increase in per- 
sonal exemptions “is a bald bid for po- 
litical popularity in an election year.” 
This means, if it means anything, that 
the Democrat Party leadership is more 
interested in winning an election than 
they are in maintaining the country's 
fiscal stability. They are willing to risk 
the country's economic power that they 
may have political power. 

I am inserting the New York Times 
editorial as part of my remarks, The 
editorial follows: 

THE PRESIDENT ON TAXES 


President Eisenhower's decision to go on 
the air last night and to throw the weight 
of his office and his personal prestige behind 
Secretary Humphrey's tax program is an ex- 
ample of courageous and, we hope, effective 
leadership. 

The Democrats in the Senate, under the 
leadership of Senator GEORGE, are threaten- 
ing to attach to the administration's omni- 
bus tax bill an amendment providing for 
an increase in personal exemptions in the 
individual tax. This is a bald bid for po- 
litical popularity in an election year. It 
would have the effect of reducing the tax 
liability of millions of taxpayers in a man- 
ner so direct and transparent as to make it 
little more than a thinly disguised bonus. 
That it has a high content of popular appeal, 
after so many years of wartime taxes, hardly 
need be pointed out. 

This means that in opposing aggressively 
the George proposal, as he did last night, 
the President is jeopardizing his personal 
popularity. Since he had already indicated 
his support of Secretary Humphrey's fiscal 
objectives and program, he could, if he were 
inclined to place political considerations 
above principle, haye remained on the side- 
lines and left the fighting to the adminis- 
tration leadership on the floor of Congress. 
If the George plan failed of passage the sit- 
uation would remain right where it is now; 
if this “taxpayer's bonus” should pass he 
would not be held personally accountable 
for that fact by conservative opinion, while 
experience suggests that those profiting from 
the windfall would not actively concern 
themselves with the question of which side 
of Congress initiated the legislation or where 
the President had stood on it. In short, 
by remaining in the background in this 
fight—which promises to be both bitter and 
close—the President might have avoided the 
risk of losing popularity among either friends 
or foes of the George plan. 

Why, then, did the President assume per- 
sonal leadership in this fight, as he did 
last night? Plainly because he regards the 
issue as one that transcended political con- 
siderations and affected the welfare of the 
Nation as a whole. The reasons for this he 
set forth to his listening audience clearly and 
forcefully. The tax program, he pointed out, 
is the cornerstone on which rest the Nation's 
hopes for a stronger, better, and safer na- 
tional economy. The administration, he 
showed, has reduced the spending program 
it inherited from its predecessor by $7 billions 
in the present year. Nearly the same amount 
has been passed on to the country in the 
form of reduced taxes, or will have been with 
the enactment of the pending omnibus tax 
bill. Any further substantial tax reduction 
at this point could be achieved only by mak- 
ing cuts in expenditures that could jeopard- 
ize the Nation's domestic and defense pro- 
grams, or by returning to the huge deficits 
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of recent years and the multitude of prob- 
lems they produce, 

Speaking specifically of proposals to raise 
personal exemptions from $600 to $800 and 
even $1,000, the President showed that this 
would involve a loss to the Treasury ranging 
from $2.5 billions to $8 billions. That would 
be on top of a prospective deficit of $1,397 
millions, or, if the excise-tax cuts passed in 
the House are enacted, $3,800 millions. The 
second major objection, he reminded his lis- 
teners, was that “the $1,000 exemption would 
excuse 1 taxpayer in every 3 from all Federal 
income taxes.” And, on this, he observed: 
“I think this is wrong. I am for everybody 
paying his fair share. When the time comes 
to cut income taxes still more, let's cut them. 
But I do not believe that the way to do it 
is to excuse millions of Americans from pay- 
ing income tax at all. The good American 
doesn't ask for favored position or treatment. 
Naturally he wants all fellow citizens to pay 
their fair share of the taxes, and he wants 
every cent collected to be spent wisely and 
economically. But every real American is 
proud to carry his share of the burden.“ 


Delaware County Regains Lead in Milk 


Production 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 17, 1954 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, far 
too many people in our country think, 
when they do think of the great State 
of New York, of New York City. This, 
of course, is a grievous error and it sad- 
dens many good New Yorkers to see New 
York City becoming the tail that wags 
the dog. 

As a matter of fact, New York State 
is A great agricultural State and the 28th 
Congressional District, which I have the 
honor to represent, contains Delaware 
County which ranks first among the 
milk-producing counties of the State and 
Orange County which ranks sixth. 

Delaware County is not only the great- 
est milk-producing county in our State, 
but also one of the first in the Nation, 
so that the problems of agriculture and 
price support are very real to us. ; 

Mr. Speaker, the following article well 
substantiates the claim that New York is 
one of the great agricultural States of 
our country: 

DELAWARE COUNTY REGAINS LEAD IN Mu 

PRODUCTION 

Delaware County has regained its position 
as the State’s heaviest milk-producing coun- 
ty, replacing St. Lawrence County, which has 
held that post for 8 successive months. Ot- 
sego County continued to rank 10th, and 
Cortland County 9th, 

The New York Milk Market Administra- 
tor’s bulletin declared: 

“Delaware County, the traditional produc- 
tion leader during the short season, has 
moved into first place among the counties 
supplying milk to the New York market. 
With a December production in excess of 28 
million pounds, it held an edge of 2.3 million 
pounds over second place Chenango County. 

“After 8 months in 1st place on the top 
10 list, St. Lawrence County was in 5th posi- 
tion in December. The north country coun- 
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ty hit the top of the list in April with a 
record production of 45.7 million pounds, 
and held the dominant spot until December. 
The April volume was the heaviest for 1 
month by a single county in the history of 
the marketing orders. 

“Although there were no additions to the 
December ratings, only 9th and 10th posi- 
tions were unchanged. Second place Che- 
nango County, 3d place Oneida County, 4th 
pince Madison County, 6th place Orange 
County, and 7th place Bradford County, Pa., 
ail advanced one position from November to 
8th place in December. 

“Deliveries to plants in the 10 leading 
counties totaled 219.5 million pounds in De- 
cember, and had a value of $10,011,206.01 at 
the uniform price of $4.56 per hundred- 
weight. The volume represented 38.9 per- 
cent of the total output of the milkshed.” 


H. R. 8195 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. RAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 17, 1954 


Mr. RAY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
of the Recor», I include therein the testi- 
mony which I gave today before the Sub- 
committee on the Coast Guard of the 
House Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
Committee on H. R. 8195: 


Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, H. R. 8195, subject of your hearing 
this morning, was prepared and introduced 
at the instance of several associations of fish- 
ing boat captains. For our purposes, fishing 
boats may be defined as motorboats less than 
65 feet in length which carry passengers 
for hire. Ownership and operation of such 
boats is a large and growing business activity 
all along the seacoasts and in the inland 
waters. 

During the past few years, there have been 
serious accidents in which many passengers 
lost their lives. The fishing boat captains 
asked me to prepare and introduce legislation 
which would provide additional safety pro- 
tection for passengers on boats of that kind 
and the legislation now before you is the 
second bill on the subject which I introduced 
this year. 

On January 7 I introduced H. R. 7066, 
which embodied the ideas of the captains. 
A few weeks later, it came to their attention 
that on June 8, 1953, Senator PURTELL had 
introduced S. 2072 at the instance of the 
Connecticut Legislature and, I believe, legis- 
latures of some other States. The form of 
that bill was quite different from H. R. 7066 
but the objectives were the same. Accord- 
ingly, the various groups interested in the 
two bills sat down to ta!k out the problem 
in the effort to find common ground. H. R. 
6195 was drafted as an expression of that 
common ground. I understood that its pro- 
visions were satisfactory to all who had par- 
ticipated in the discussions. 

Fishing boat associations and sportsmen’s 
associations from California to Florida, from 
the Atiantic coast and from the Great Lakes 
have written to commend the purposes of 
the legislation. I have sent copies of the 
bill to each of those groups with the request 
that they furnish the committee with their 
comments on the particular bill. 

All who have had a part in the discussions 
which led to the drafting and modification 
of the bill feel that the bill is important 
in the public interest. When the provisions 
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become effective, it is believed that many 
lives will be saved and the increasing number 
of those who like to fish but who do not own 
their own boats can do that safely. 


Postal Department Further Injures Lecal 
Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JAMES I. DOLLIVER 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 17, 1954 


Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ord, I include the following editorial from 
the Humboldt Republican of Humboldt, 
Iowa, March 12, 1954: 

POSTAL DEPARTMENT FURTHER INJURES LOCAL 
BUSINESSES 


A recent ruling by the postal department 
has opened the door still wider to outside 
concerns to take trade away from local busi- 
nesses. 

It has long been the practice of the postal 
department to permit the mailing of adver- 
tising pleces to rural routes by simply ad- 
dressing each piece to “Boxholder, Rural 
Route.” The firm doing the mailing only 
had to ask the postmaster how many box- 
holders there are on each route and then put 
that number of pieces in the bundle for that 
route. Every route can be mailed in the 
same way. This has for years enabled out- 
side concerns to make blanket mailings to 
the rural routes, The mall carrier for each 
route has to do the sorting and has to put 
one of the pieces in every box on his rural 
route. 

We have long been against this sort of 
mailing because it lets every sort of concern 
put propaganda and advertising before the 
customers of local businesses. Ask the post- 
master how much of this sort of stuf is 
handled in your local office every day. 

Now the postal department has further in- 
jured the local businesses by a new ruling 
which permits the same sort of bulk mailings 
to be made over the city delivery routes. 
Any concern can now ask the postmaster 
how many possible stops there are on a city 
delivery route and then make up a bundle 
containing that number of pieces. The city 
delivery carrier has to put one of them in 
every mailbox on his route. This latest rul- 
ing means that no pieces have to be person- 
ally addressed in order to be delivered to 
your city customers, 

The ruling, of some years standing, which 

permits bulk mallings to rural routes, is 
bad enough, Bad enough, in fact, that it 
should not be permitted; but this new ruling 
is still worse. 
. Rural route carriers have told us that if it 
were not for the bulk mailings on their 
routes they could give better and faster 
service to the patrons receiving personally 
addressed mail. The bulk mallings slow up 
the delivery of first- and second-class mail, 
and are made up mostly of advertising and 
other matter from outside concerns. 

It has been a well-known fact in the city 
delivery system that every possible stop on 
a city delivery route Was not made on each 
delivery trip, Every stop did not receive 
mall on every delivery. The city delivery 
system was bullt around the average num- 
ber of stops to be made on each trip, and 
the number of city delivery routes was con- 
trolled by the deliveries that had to be 
made. Now, under this new ruling, each 
city carrier must stop at every mallbox on his 
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route and deliver one of the bulk mailing 
pleces. This had added so much to the 
amount of work to be done by each carrier 
that postmasters state that more city car- 
riers will have to be added to take care of 
the increased mailings. Ask your local post- 
master about this, . 

While there has been some gain in postal 
receipts by permitting bulk mailings the 
added expense of delivering such mail will 
cost more than the postage paid for such 
mailings. 

The ruling which permits this bulk mail- 
ing to every stop on a city route is just an- 
other step in the efforts of mail-order houses 
and outside businesses to take trade away 
from local concerns. There is no need for 
the service, it cannot possibly be profitable 
for the postal department, and it is injur- 
ing the local businesses in every town that 
has city delivery. 

The rural free delivery of first- and second - 
class mail, and even third-class mail that 
was personally addressed, is one of the good 
things about the postal service. We doubt 
that this rural free delivery has ever paid 
its way but it is a service that should be 
given rural people. 

But the bulk mailings are a different mate- 
ter and one which should not be permitted. 
Each town should have the right to attract 
the trade in its trade territory, and even to 
seek trade further away, but a department 
of the Government should not help outside 
concerns take business away from local peo- 
ple. If outside concerns want to make mail- 
ings of solicitations, advertising, or other 
matter, they should be made to address it 
to the person they want to receive it. 

We hope that the Congress will make the 
postal department stop this latest ruling 
which is injuring local business, and which 
cannot possibly make a profit for the postal 
system. 

Right now the postal department is seeke- 
ing ways to increase revenue and make each 
service it renders pay. 


H. R. 7775 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL M. LeCOMPTE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 17, 1954 


Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, at the 
annual meeting of the Iowa Sheep and 
Wool Growers Cooperative, held in Des 
Moines on Wednesday, March 10, 1954, 
the Iowa wool producers unanimously 
adopted a resolution expressing their 
sentiment toward H. R. 7775. 


Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include this resolution so 
that all Members may acquaint them- 
selves with the views of the Iowa Sheep 
and Wool Growers Cooperative on this 
legislation: 

Iowa SHEEP AND WOOL 
GROWERS Cooperative, INC., 
Des Moines, Iowa, March 13, 1954. 

Since wool is a strategic commodity, and 
since we produce only about one-third of 
the wool consumed domestically, and since 
there is a tariff collected on the other two- 
thirds of wool consumed in the United 
States, and since it would appear advisable 
that the production of domestic wool be in- 
creased, we would favor a broad wool pro- 
gram which would use part of the tariff col- 
lected from wool imports for the purpose of 
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incentive payments for the production of 
wool in this country. 

This is essentially the program recom- 
mended by the President of the United States 
to Congress, and we hereby go on record as 
recommending it. We further feel that a 
strategic commodity such as wool, of which 
we produce about one-third of our needs, is 
entitled to and should receive different con- 
eideration than agricultural commodities 
produced in this country which are in a 
surplus position. 

Very truly yours, 
Iowa SHEEP AND Wool Growers, 
COOPERATIVE, 
M. GLEN BMLINGMAIR, 
General Manager. 


Veterans of Military Intelligence Service 
Ack Immediate Statehood for Hawaii 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or i 
KON. JOSEPH R. FARRINGTON 


DELEGATE FROM HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 17, 1954 


Mr. FARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks in the Appendix of the RECORD, 
I inelude therein a resolution adopted 
by the veterans of Military Intelligence 
Service endorsing and urging immediate 
admission of the Territory of Hawaii to 
the Union as a State. The resolution 
follows: 

“Whereas the Territory of Hawali has been 
an incorporated Territory of the United 
States of America for more than half a cen- 
tury and bills are now pending before Con- 

for the admission of Hawali as a State 
into the Union; and 

“Whereas the people of the Territory of 
Hawaii have proved their readiness and abil- 
ity to assume the duties and responsibilities 
of statehood in all respects and have also 
proved their loyalty to their Nation in time 
of war and have proved their capacity for 
self-government in time of peace; and 

“Whereas the members of the Military 
Intelligence Service Veterans take pride in 
having served as our Nation's bridge to the 
Orient in the Second World War and the 
Korean war as linguists and military intelll- 
gence specialists; and 

“Whereas the members of the Military In- 
telligence Service Veterans believe that the 
admission of the Territory of Hawali as a 
State into the Union would enhance the 
prestige of the United States in the Pacific 
and the Orient and would serve as our Na- 
tion's permanent bridge to the Orient: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Military Intelligence 
Service Veterans, an organization of Ameri- 
can war veterans who served in every branch 
of the Armed Forces of the United States as 
linguists and military intelligence specialists 
against the armed forces of the Japanese 
Empire, North Korea, and Red China, That 
this organization endorses and urges the 
immediate admission of the Territory of 
Hawall to the Union of American States as 
the 49th State; and be it further 

“Resolved, That every Member of the Sen- 
ate and House of Representatives of the 
United States assembled in Congress is here- 
by respectfully requested and urged to take 
affirmative and sppropriate action to grant 
immediate statehood to Hawaii; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That the President of the Sen- 
ate and the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
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sentatives of the Congress of the United 
States are hereby respectfully requested to 
read this resolution before their respective 
Houses; and be it finally 
“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be transmitted to the President and Vice 
President of the United States, the Secre- 
of State, the Secretary of the Interior, 
the President of the Senate, the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, the majority 
and minority party leaders in both the Sen- 
ate and House of Representatives of the Con- 
gress of the United States and the Delegate 
to Congress from Hawaii.” 
Adopted at Honolulu, T. H., by the Mili- 
tary Intelligence Service Veterans on this 
23d day of February 1954. 


Hadassah-Hebrew University Medical 
Center 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 17, 1954 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
I delivered on March 14, 1954, at Miami 
Beach, Fla., at the midway dinner of the 
Hadassah-Hebrew University Medical 
Center. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


REMARES OF HON, ESTES KEFAUVER, or TEN- 
NESSEE, AT THE MIDWAY DINNER OF THE 
HADASSAH-Hesrew UNIVERSITY MEDICAL 
CENTER, MIAMI BEACH, FLA., Marca 14, 1954 


It gives me a great deal of pleasure to meet 
with you again and to greet so many old and 
true friends. 

I was anxious to accept this Invitation to 
counsel with you because I always have 
found among ycur members so much eyi- 
dence of your constructive approach to the 
probiems of the Nation, 

It is inspiring to visit this great medical 
center, You are doing a splendid job here 
and I know you will be successful in building 
a medical center similar to this in Israel. 
It is a cause to benefit all humanity. 

Today, I want to talk with you about the 
position in which we of the United States 
find ourselves in the world today, and about 
the forces swirling around us which I think 
seek to divert us from the only true course 
that is open to us. 

We in the United States today are faced 
with a grave responsibility in the interna- 
tional field. We are the leaders of the free 
world, not through choice but through the 
events of history, which have placed us in 
this position. It is a responsibility which we 
cannot dodge, even if that was our desire. 
We will not return to isolationism. We 
cannot. 

Now the question before us is how we are 
going to exercise this role of leadership in 
the interests of world peace. We can turn 
to history, and look at other nations which 
were in similar positions to ours in the past, 
and see how they did it, but I do not believe 
that we will find this survey of history to 
be of much concrete help. In the 19th cen- 
tury Britain occupied such a place in history 
and brought peace to the world, largely 
through her mastery of the seas. In the late 
pagan and early Christian worlds, Rome oc- 
cupled such a place and imposed the Pax 
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Romana on the world, largely through her 
power at arms. 

We cannot achieve peace in the same way. 
We simply do not and cannot possess the 
strength of arms or at sea to enforce peace 
on the rest of the world. No one nation, 
standing alone, can do so in our modern 
world, with the modern scientific develop- 
ments of destruction which are so horrible 
and so effective as to stagger the imagination. 

No; we cannot go it alone, and therefore 
our exercise of our role of leadership must 
be in the finest tradition of that term. 
While Britain and Rome achieved peace 
through force, we must actually achieve it 
through leadership—a leadership composed, 
of course, of moral, economic, and military 
factors. In other words, we must actually 
lead. In order to accomplish such leader- 
ship, we must start by closing our ranks at 
home, We must call a halt to political 
equabbles on important matters that weaken 
our resolve to find a bipartisan approach to 
a more adequate and positive policy than 
we now have. Responsible and thoughtful 
men, leaders among Republicans and Demo- 
crats, can agree on fundamentals. It Is 
essential that we secure such agreement. 

I have proposed that both parties in Con- 
gress get together with the administration 
to establish permanent machinery for mu- 
tual consultation on foreign-policy matters. 
To date, such consultations have been carried 
out only at the whim of the Executive. It 
worked fairly well while the late Senator 
Arthur H, Vandenberg was in charge of the 
Republican side of the bipartisan foreign 
policy. But recently such consultation has 
been at a minimum, and foreign policy has 
become the most acid issue in partisan poli- 
ties, which is regrettable. 

The kind of machinery I have in mind 
would be a standing congressional group, 
representing both parties, that would meet 
at frequent regular intervals with adminis- 
tration leaders to seek agreement on all 
major matters involving foreign policy. 

Now if we succeed in developing, through 
some such means as this, a bipartisan ap- 
proach to foreign policy at home, then I 
believe that we will be in a better position, 
despite the complexities of the problem, to 
work out a more affirmative policy toward 
our ultimate goal of peace, 

Broadly speaking, there are four essential 
areas in which we must work in developing 
a more affirmative policy. We must: 

(1) Create a better atmosphere that will 
win friends for us not only among self-gov- 
erning peoples but among peoples in the 
Communist bloc, 5 

(2) Take the leadership in eliminating 
trouble spots that disturb the pence, 
generate tensions, and aggravate the funda- 
mental task of reaching a working arrange- 
ment between the East and West. 

(3) Help peoples of the world still sub- 
merged in the basic struggle against hunger, 
poverty, and disease. To them communism 
is attractive because it offers hope of im- 
proving their economic lot. To them free- 
dom means relief from an antiquated sys- 
tem of landholding or taxation, freedom 
from the crushing effects of poverty, the pos- 
session of bare necessities of food, clothing, 
and shelter. 

(4) Establish a greater degree of unity 
among Democracies to match the unity of 
Russia and her satellites. The Soviet's main 
hope is to break up western unity, create 
domestic pressures in the countries of the 
West and slow up our arms program, 

Now let us examine these four areas in a 
little more detail. First, how do we create a 
better atmosphere internationally in which 
to work? 

If we mean to negotiate with Russia on 
an overall settlement or on some of the sepa- 
rate problems that have widened the gulf 
between us, we cannot do it in the present 
atmosphere of mutual recriminations be- 
tween nations, an almost daily exchange of 
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insults and of witch hunts at home that do 
uot inspire confidence in our world leader- 
ship, 2 

To be sure, we cannot control the attitude 
of the Russians, whose propaganda attacks 
on us cause our own public men to respond 
in kind. 

There are certain things we can do that 
will not only improve our moral position 
before world public opinion, but may lessen 
existing tensions and help eliminate the 
psychological obstacle to calmer considera- 
tion of the problems by the Western leaders: 

First. I have been very doubtful of the new 
policy of so-called instant retaliation. Under 
this policy, our Secretary of State announced 
to the world that the United States “might 
not” retaliate to aggression at the point of 
aggression, but on the country committing 
the aggression. This, I believe, is in the 
same category as the “bombs on Moscow” 
talk of a while back. It's the opposite of 
Teddy Roosevelt's policy of “speaking softly 
but carrying a big stick.” I'm afraid, with 
the cuts in defense appropriations, that it 
is a case of “talking loud but carrying a 
little stick.” 

Second. Let us cease the witch hunt of 
loyal and patriotic American citizens whose 
only crime is a difference of opinion, Such 
inguisitions will do little to foster world- 
wide respect for the democratic rights of free 
speech. 

Third. Instead of such inquisitions, let us 
do more to protect our own citizens against 
encroachment on their human rights and 
expand their degree ot economic opportunity. 

And how do we seek to eliminate trouble 
spots? 

It has almost become axiomatic that com- 
munism thrives in troubled waters. We have 
only to look at the record to see that agita- 
tion, subversion, and all the outcroppings of 
Communist activity follow when a country 
or an area is deadlocked by a crisis or para- 
lyzed by a political impasse. In the non- 
Communist world we must acknowledge the 
existence of such festering sores, trouble 
spots which can and must be eliminated. 

Many of the troubled situations have been 
solved through existing machinery. The 
Dutch-Indonesian crisis was settled by the 
United Nations and today there is a new 
and proud nation of 70 million people in the 
Orient. 

The Palestine problem was finally settled 
through U. N. auspices. But there still is 
tension in this part of the Middle East, 
The new Israeli borders are disputed by Sy- 
ria and Egypt. with frequent incidents, 
Hundreds of thousands of Arab refugees 
are still eking out a bare existence with 
little hope of finding a home, On the one 
hand, the Moslem world feels aggrieved at its 
treatment from the Western Powers. On 
the other, the new Republic of Israel is 
deeply concerned about its own security. 

It is much easier to recount the list of 
trouble spots than it is to eradicate them. 
They are not confined to any single area of 
the world. In Latin America there are re- 
peated upheavals, usually the result of long- 
seething and unsolved questions. Fortu- 
nately, the American Republics have de- 
veloped machinery that has solved most of 
the purely American problems, 

If we are to create an atmosphere for 
peace and thus strengthen our position in 
the world, we must put our house in order. 
The western leaders should direct their ef- 
forts—whether it be through U. N., regional 
machinery or simply through negotiations 
toward settlement of the disputes that 
threaten the non-Communist world. 

Kashmir, Israel, Syria, the Arab refugees 
should be given considerable priority by our 
leaders, so that the free world can prove 
to the doubters and to the millions behind 
the Iron Curtain that free peoples can 
solve even the most perplexing questions 
without resort to force. 
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Now. how do we help the peoples of the 
world to help themselves? 

For many, human freedom means relief 
from want and poverty. 

For Europeans, the problem is one of 
restoring a peace economy, better utiliza- 
tion of human skills, and improving pro- 
duction methods, 

In parts of Asia, the struggle centers on 
health and better methods of food produc- 
tion. In other regions, the immediate task 
is to provide some security against recurring 
catastrophes of famine and pestilence. 

All parts of the world face the necessity of 
large-scale and radical changes in their 
use of human and material resources, if they 
are to maintain or improve their plane of 
living. 

I have in mind a program of aid on the 
Part of all wesfern countries—not just the 
United States. There are practicable limits 
to how much we can do. This should be 
more than help by the well off to needy 
countries. It should be a well-thought-out 
program aimed at releasing resources of self- 
help within the countries receiving aid. It 
would involve thorough and sympathetic 
understanding of existing ways of doing 
things, tactful suggestions of changes, in- 
formation about techniques of sanitation, 
drainage, crop rotation, and fertilization. To 
s considerable extent, I am thinking of an 
expanded point 4 program and supplements 
to some of the U. N. programs. It should be 
sufficiently broad to include private invest- 
ments as well as publicly financed projects. 
The goal should be to achieve the maximum 
in self-help. 

In addition, we should expand the recip- 
rocal trade-agreements program, initiated by 
Secretary of State Cordell Hull. 

Here is an instrument that has proven 
very effective in increasing the flow of inter- 
national trade, both our imports and exports, 
This country could take a much larger vol- 
ume of imports without hurting domestic 
industry. There need not be any fear on the 
part of the domestic producers; there are de- 
vices in the existing machinery in the ne- 
gotiation of trade treaties to protect the liv- 
ing standards of American workers. We are 
still the greatest trading nation on earth 
and possess the most efficient manufactur- 
ing plant. 

I said in the beginning of my talk that I 
came here to counsel with you. I have 
brought up these subjects, which to me are 
very important. I hope that after you have 
considered them you will give me the benefit 
of your advice on them. 

Again, thank you for this opportunity of 
talking with you tonight, 


St. Patrick’s Day in Shamrock 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WALTER ROGERS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 17, 1954 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
March 17 is a great day for the Irish 
and all of their friends at Shamrock, 
Tex. Today marks the eighth annual 
St. Patrick’s Day celebration for this city 
of God-fearing, fun-loving, honest-to- 
goodness Americans. There will be 
Donegal-wearing men and gaily cos- 
tumed colleens, and there will be a 
twinkle in the eye of them all. There 
will be a parade and a beauty contest and 
never a dull moment for the whole of the 
day. 


Even the Lord Mayor of Dublin 
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was invited. He had to refuse because 
a small town in the northeastern part 
of the United States had him already 
committed. He is to review a parade in 
a place called New York City. We all 
deeply regret that he will not be able to 
attend the larger and more elaborate 
celebration at Shamrock. 

We hope you will all follow the sug- 
gestion in the following poem and pay us 
a visit: 

If you've never been to Ireland 
And you fear you'll never go, 

Then take a trip to Shamrock; 
It's not too far, you know. 


Some of the folks are not Irish, 
But they're pretty closely kin, 

In the emerald of the plains country, 
Where laughter is no sin. 


Shamrock has no River Shannon, 

Nor can you view the Irish Sea, 

But, come St. Patrick's Day, 
There's not a better place to be. 


Address Delivered by Hon. Thomas C. 
Hennings, of Missouri, Before the 
Economic Club of New York 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS C. HENNINGS, JR. 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 17, 1954 


Mr. HENNINGS. Mr, President, re- 
cently I was invited to address the Eco- 
nomic Club of New York of the issues 
before the country in 1954. It was a 
real privilege to speak before this distin- 
guished group of some 1,500 outstanding 
American business and professional lead- 
ers, which includes among its officers and 
board of directors the following men: 
Austin S. Igleheart, president, General 
Foods Corp.; Lucius D. Clay, chairman, 
Continental Can Co.; H. E. Humphreys, 
Jr., president and chairman, United 
States Rubber Co.; H. P. Davison, senior 
vice president, J. P. Morgan & Co.; 
Inc.; Dwight Eckerman, executive direc- 
tor, the Economie Club of New York; H. 
S. M. Burns, president, Shell Oil Co.; 
Charles R. Cox, president, Kennecott 
Copper Corp.; Stuart M. Crocker, Colum- 
bia Gas System, Inc.; F. J. Emmerich, 
president, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp.: 
B. F. Few, president, Liggett & Myers 
Tobacco Co.; Bernard F. Gimbel, chair- 
man, Gimbel Bros., Inc.; William S. 
Gray, chairman, the Hanover Bank; 
Eugene Holman, president, Standard Oil 
Co. of New Jersey; Henry R. Luce, editor 
in chief, Time, Life, Fortune; William S. 
Paley, chairman, Columbia Broadcasting 
System, Inc.; Morehead Patterson, 
chairman and president, American Ma- 
chine & Foundry Co.; William A. Patter- 
son, president, United Air Lines; Joseph 
P. Ripley, chairman, Harriman Ripley & 
Co., Inc.; P. C. Spencer, president, Sin- 
clair Oil Corp.: John P. Stevens, Jr., 
chairman, J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc, 

Since the Economic Club wanted to 
have the subject presented from both the 
Democratic and the Republican point of 
view, they had also invited Gov. Theo- 
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dore McKeldin, of Maryland, to share the 

program. Following our talks, a number 

of questions were directed to us by the 

Honorable James A. Farley, chairman of 

the Coca-Cola Export Corp., and Mr. W. 

D. Fuller, chairman of the board of the 

Curtis Publishing Co. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
the full text of my speech. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY Hon. THOMAS C. HENNINGS, JR., 
or MISSOURI, BEFORE THE Economic CLUB 
or NEW. YORK, TUESDAY, JANUARY 19, 1954. 
The atmosphere in Washington for the 

past 2 weeks has been a curious mixture of 
calm and tension, of action and delay, of 
optimism and fear, of lofty idealism and 
partisan recrimination. This is a situation 
peculiar to the Capital city when Congress 
is back in session. But in the rest of the 
country, I strongly suspect, life goes on, 
much as before, people generally unaware 
of, or at least, unconcerned by, the sudden 
change of pace along the Potomac. 

I might elaborate on the paradox of your 
inviting a Democratic Senator to step out 
of this welter and turmoil—to speak out of 
context, as it were—before a group of dis- 

hed and successful business and pro- 

fessional men. As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, there is no real paradox. I speak to 
you this evening as just another American 
because I am convinced that you and I— 
Democrats and Republicans alike—visualize 
and hope for fundamentally the same kind 
of America. We all want a Nation that is 
prosperous, secure and free. No matter how 
we may disagree on the means—and I am 
sure we all agree, at least, that on many of 
the specific issues we find wide differences 
of respectable opinion—our goal is the same 
and we have a common heritage and a com- 
mon destiny. 

Let me preface my remarks, therefore. by 
saying that the issues which will come before 
the Congress and before the country in 1954 
are, in my opinion, facets, or, if you please, 
transition stages toward the achievement of 
our common goal. Let me say, too, what is 
obvious but sometimes overlooked—that Con- 
gress by itself, however well-informed and 
well-intentioned, cannot insure that goal 
merely by enacting laws. Congress assuredly 
is responsive to public opinion, and properly 
so. So is the executive branch—or let me say 
that it should be. The laws we enact in the 
Congress and the manner in which those 
laws are administered by the executive 
branch determine to a large extent whether 
we progress steadily toward that goal or 
whether we flounder along in confusion and 
uncertainty, with the goal ever more remote 
and the long, weary steps to be retraced 
once again, 

But despite the enormous power over our 
national destiny wielded by these two arms 
of the Government, the fact remains that 
they are, nevertheless, only part of a gigan- 
tic whole. Industry is part of that whole, 
and so is agriculture, and so is labor. So, 
indeed, are all of our people in every busi- 
ness, every profession, and every walk of life. 
Only through all of these separate parts 
of our free enterprise system working in 
concert with the Government can we hope 
to achieve our objective. 

As I see it, then, many of the particular 
issues that will be the subject of strenuous 
debate in the coming months—issues such 
as taxes, labor-management relations, farm 
price supports, reciprocal trade, housing, 
public power and other conservation meas- 
ures, and sccial security and housing—these 
are all problems in maintaining a prosperous 
and vigorous economy. The business and 
economic decisions that you make, and the 
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laws that we pass in the Congress may well 
determine for some time to come whether 
we shall continue to have a high level of 
production and employment or whether we 
will find ourselves confronted with another 
economic crisis. 

In order to understand the issues before 
the country, it is, of course, essential to 
know the administration's estimate and 
opinion of the situation. In his state of the 
Union message, President Eisenhower gave 
us his judgment of our present relation to 
the “cold war.” The President said, “There 
has been in fact a great strategic change in 
the world during the past year. That pre- 
cious intangible, the initiative, is becoming 
ours. Our policy, not limited to mere reac- 
tion aganist crises provoked by others, is 
free to develop along lines of our choice 
not only abroad, but also at home.“ 

The President then said that we shall use 
the initiative, which he believes we have at 
last taken away from the Russians, to (1) 
protect the freedom of our people; (2) main- 
tain a strong, growing economy; (3) concern 
ourselves with the human problems of the 
individual citizen. 

The President, in reaching his conclusion 
that we have seized the initiative, had much 
information both public and secret available 
to him. 

On the basis of what is known publicly, I 
am inclined to agree with many informed 
observers who find substantial evidence that 
this estimate is based more on wishful think- 
ing than on fact. No one will challenge the 
fact that leadership of the free world de- 
mands-that we act in a manner deliberately 
calculated to give constructive and positive 
assistance to our allies and to underdeveloped 
nations rather than in a way which is noth- 
ing more or less than a conditioned reflex to 
Russia's prodding. But the positive pro- 
grams where we were grasping the initiative, 
the Marshall plan, for example, and point 4, 
and technical assistance, are to be sharply 
reduced and the dependent peoples of the 
world look to us less and less either for moral 
leadership or for help in building their own 
economies. 

The President's dramatic speech before the 
U. N. offering to use atomic energy for peace- 
ful purposes was positive, but much of its 
impact was dissipated by the announcement 
made just a short time later when both the 
President and Secretary Dulles seryed notice 
on Russia and on Red China that we shall 
risk another world war by reacting against 
any further aggressive moves on their part 
with our total military strength, including 
atomic bombs. Whether such a policy would 
be wise or practicable or in the interest of 
the free world is questionable, for the Rus- 
sians, too, we will recall, now have a hydrogen 
bomb. Many military strategists point out 
that at the same time we are talking tough 
we are retrenching our military strength, and 
they question whether a one-weapon offense 
is a sound defense policy or a convenient 
rationalization for budget cuts. In any 
event, it ls somewhat dificult to reconcile 
these various conflicting policies. 

Moreover, we go to the scheduled Berlin 
meeting under heavy handicaps. The Euro- 
pean Defense Community is all but dead, not 
only because of French opposition but also 
because of the political crisis in Italy, Jo- 
seph Alsop, the columnist, last weck asked 
the question: “Are our leaders getting ready, 
consciously or unconsciously, to abandon the 
grand alliance that is the main protection of 
the free world?” 

Secretary Dulles has made it plain that if 
France does not join the EDC, American divi- 
sions would be withdrawn from Europe. This 
seems to mean that we intend to abandon 
NATO if the French continue their stubborn 
resistance to EDC. This may have been only 
a threat, but, in any case, the French so far 
have given no signs that they intend to be 
threatened or shocked into joining. 
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NATO is our only real defense against the 
possible loss of Western Europe to the 
Russians. Without NATO Western Euro- 
pean countries separately, one by one, 
cannot hope to stand against Soyict im- 
perialism. 

Many informed observers have warned 
that Italy, aside from the difficulties in- 
volved in EDC and NATO, may be drawn 
into the Communist orbit in spite of our 
ald. With the collapse of EDC and NATO 
we will be forced to adopt a strategy de- 
pendent upon military bases around the 
periphery of West Europe such as in Spain 
and in the British Isles. > 

We are in trouble in French Indochina 
where the French, grown war-weary, may 
negotiate a peace with the Communists. We 
are also endangering our relations with India 
and if we lose our prestige there we will lose 
our influence with the uncommitted peoples 
in Asia, 

Beyond these strictly military aspects of 
our world strategy, I point to the growing 
alarm among our allies both in Europe and 
in Asia lest the signs of economic recession 
here at home mean a worldwide depression. 
The President's statement that we are in 
process of change to a peacetime economy 
surely did nothing to alleviate the feeling 
of anxious concern in other countries. A 
substantial drop in our national production 
could result in a severe economic set back 
in other countries. 

The general consensus seems to be that 
there will be some decline from our peak of 
prosperity. It is varioysly referred to as a 
“recession,” a “deflation,” a “depression,” a 
“planned retreat,” a “rolling adjustment,” 
and a “leveling off.“ In whatever terms it 
may be described, let me state quite bluntly 
that in my judgment there is absolutely no 
excuse for a major economic disaster in this 
country, We have the weapons—the 
strength, the knowhow, the productive ca- 
pacity, and above all, the will to prevent 
such a calamity. We know too, that such a 
crisis is what the Soviet hopes for and ex- 
pects here. { 

The thinking of the present administra- 
tion on the subject of a depression seems 
uncertain and confusing. In a recent radio 
debate, the President's economic adviser, Dr. 
Gabriel Hauge, refused to admit that there 
was any cause for concern over the trouble 
spots that have appeared in our economy. 
He said: “While it may be true that business 
failures are up 50 percent from a year ago 
they are still abysmally low. While it may 
be true that carloadings and steel are in 
particularly low spots at the moment, I think 
that the people in those industries are look- 
ing forward to a good year in 1954." Yet, 
just a few days later, in his state of the 
Union message, the President stated that we 
are in a transition from a wartime to a peace- 
time economy. He suggested programs for 
economic preparedness and assured the Na- 
tion that the administration stands ready to 
take any necessary action “if new conditions 
arise.” It would seem from this statement 

y that the President is more willing to come to 
grips with economic realities than his ad- 
viser, and I submit that the time for the 
action promised by the President is now— 
not when the disaster, in the words of Secre- 
tary Benson, becomes “undue disaster." 

Many of the most-controversial issues that 
will come before the country in 1954 can be 
grouped under the second objective listed by 
President Eisenhower: “To protect the free- 
dom of our people.” X 

The President speaks of a Nation “where 
freedom expands.” When these words come 
from the President of the United States, and 
when they are spoken not only to all Ameri- 
cans but to the world, I think we have a 
right to assume that he means freedom as 
set forth and guaranteed in the Bili of Rights, 
that he is reaffirming the constitutional pro- 
tection of individual civil liberties within the 
framework of our democracy, In many parts 
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of the world, freedom and democracy are 
empty words; their appeal is meaningless to 
illiterate people existing at a subsistence 
level. But even the best-organized society 
from the standpoint of economic well-being 
remains a precarious society unless each of 
its members can feel free from violations of 
his personal liberties. 

Unfortunately, America is now being en- 
gulfed by a tidal wave of reaction against 
individual liberty—a willingness to interfere 
with the traditional freedoms on which our 
democracy is based. This sentiment which 
has, I think, reached dangerous proportions, 
dates from the beginning of the cold war. 

As much as it is contrary to our character 
and traditions as a people, this emotional 
state has dominated our ideas and our ac- 
tions to our great injury as a free people 
and has become a fact of political life which 
no public official can ignore. In recent years 
it has been difficult for us publicly to ex- 
plore the edges of an idea. Indeed, for a 
person in public life to profess liberal ideas, 
to support our constitutional liberties, to 
defend unpopular or not generally under- 
stood causes (and I don’t mean commu- 
nism) has been touchy business, because 
it might be seized upon by unscrupulous 
demagogues and other irresponsibles and 
twisted and distorted into some evidence 
of softness to communism. 

Beginning in 1947 our anxiety and fear 
of Russia's Communist aggression has led 
us to consent, sometimes it is true with vig- 
orous dissent, but none the less consent to 
acquiesce in actions alien to our best con- 
cepts of freedom of the individual, tolerance, 
and fair play. 

I have in mind such things as the unfair 
and inquisitorial methods of procedure em- 
ployed by some congressional committees 
not necessarily with regard to subversive 
activities but concerning all sorts of activi- 
ties engaged in by American citizens. 

I have in mind such things as the book 
burning and book censorship that have gone 
on in connection with our overseas library 
program and that have cropped up in vari- 
ous parts of our country. 

I have in mind such things as Attorney 
General Brownell's two proposals to the 
Congress concerning the use of evidence 
obtained by wiretapping and the granting 
of immunity to witnesses who invoke their 
rights under the fifth amendment against 
self-incrimination if they agree to testify. 


I have in mind such things as Senator 
Bricker's resolution which would provide 
the legal basis for radically altering the 
present division of powers between the leg- 
islative and executive branches of the Fed- 
eral Government in respect to the formula- 
tion and conduct of this country's foreign 
policy, and for necessary participation by 
State governments in the execution of such 
policy in certain areas. The fact that this 
far-reaching and radical resolution designed 
to change basically our constitutional sys- 
tem and to strike down the great historic 
Presidential powers in foreign affairs ob- 
tained the cosponsorship and support of 62 
Senators in the face of opposition by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and Dulles, as 
well as President Truman and Secretary 
Acheson, is, taken by itself, evidence of the 
extent to which we have been seized by 
suspicion, mistrust, and fear of ourselves as 
well as of foreign commitments. I am happy 
to say here tonight that owing partly, I 
think, to the strong position taken by the 
distinguished bar of your city and by the 
bar of my own home, St. Louls, and other 
cities, and the well-reasoned opposition of 
such distinguished Americans as Justice 
Owen Roberts, of Philadelphia; John W. 
Davis; Gen. Lucius Clay, of New York; and 
Mr. Jacob Lashly, a past president of the 
American Bar Association, of St. Louis, and 
many others, I feel fairly sure that we can 
muster more than enough votes to defeat the 
Bricker amendment on the floor of the Sen- 
ate. 
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I cannot leave this subject without paying 
special tribute to the courage and statesman- 
ship of Senator ALEXANDER Wut, of Wiscon- 
sin, who in the face of bitter opposition in 
his home State, has staked his entire political 
future on his refusal to compromise his be- 
liefs in the fundamental soundness of our 
Constitution. r 

And finally I haye in mind such things 
as the ugly allegations made more or less 
with impunity in the present atmosphere of 
suspicion and hate against such distin- 
guished and loyal Americans as Gen. George 
Marshall, and more recently, Arthur Dean. 
In a more normal period when we had faith 
in ourselves and in our leaders, no person 
in public life would have risked his political 
future in an attack on such distinguished 
citizens. 

We can and must seize the initiative from 
the Russians but to do so we must first re- 
gain faith in ourselves. Let us relentlessly 
continue to hunt down spies, traitors, and 
subversives, not by sensational news release 
and interviews and television appearances, 
but in the determined and efficient manner 
of the FBI at its best. Let's stop impugning 
the integrity and loyalty of such devoted 
public servants as Arthur Dean. Let us 
again be tolerant of new ideas and free pub- 
lic discussions. Thomas Jefferson and the 
other Founding Fathers of the Republic, 
clearly recognized the folly of trying to 
shackle freedom of thought and expression. 
Jefferson in a declaration to the faculty 
members of the University of Virginia said, 
“This institution will be based on the illimit- 
able freedom of the human mind. For here 
we are not afraid to follow truth wherever it 
may lead, nor to tolerate error so long as 
reason is left free to combat it.“ 

Let us firmly defend the right to dissent 
and to hold unpopular beliefs. The great 
Justice, soldier, and patriot, Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, only restated what great men 
throughout the centuries have said in other 
words when he declared, “If there is any 
principle of our Constitution that more im- 
peratively calls for attachment than any 
other, it is the principle of free thought— 
not free thought for those who agree with 
us, but freedom for the thought we hate.” 

If we broaden our democracy so that all 
may fairly share in human dignity and the 
opportunity to enjoy the fruits of our Amer- 
ican_ ingenuity and progress, we have no 
need to fear communism. If we lose faith in 
ourselves and in our future, no amount of 
restrictive and repressive measures will save 
us. Henry L. Stimson had the vision to see 
this when he said: “The essential question 
is one which we should have to answer if 
there were not a Communist alive. Can we 
make freedom and prosperity real in the 
present world? If we can, communism is no 
threat. If not, with or without communism 
our own civilization would ultimately fail.” 

The key to our survival as a free Nation 
and the extent to which we may influence or 
provide positive leadership to other free na- 
tions is in our spiritual strength, our stead- 
fast devotion to the ideals of democracy, our 
unswerving allegiance to the principles of 
civil liberties, and our tolerance of the whole 
market place of ideas. We are bound to- 
gether as Americans by our common desire to 
make our democracy secure against intimi- 
dation from within and aggression from 
without. While reserving our rights as free 
citizens to disagree, while respecting each 
other's differences of political opinion, let us 
join together as Americans in a united effort 
to strengthen this great land of freedom. 
Let us join as Americans in a common re- 
solve to keep faith with our traditions and 
our heritage. If we exercise mature judg- 
ment, if we practice forebearance, if we re- 
frain from accusation and recrimination—in 
a word, if we put aside petty considerations 
and dedicate our best efforts to constructive 
thought and action, we will be worthy of the 
great trust which has been placed upon us. 
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Battle of Ramsour’s Mill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE R. HOEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 17, 1954 


Mr. HOEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
by Mr. Clyde Osborne, staff writer of 
the Charlotte Observer, in which he de- 
scribed in detail the Battle of Ramsour's 
Mill in Lincoln County, N. C. Mr. Os- 
borne refers to the Battle of Ramsour's 
Mill as “the strangest battle of the Rev- 
olutionary War.” The article appeared 
in the Charlotte Observer of March 14, 
1954. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Ir Was Wos AGAINST TORIES—BATTLE OF 
Ramsovur's MILL Was STRANGE But POTENT 


LYNCOLNTON, March 13.—Today, only a 
monument under a clump of oak trees, in 
an otherwise barren meadow reminds trav- 
elers that on the northwestern edge of this 
city the strangest battle of the Revolutionary 
War was fought. 

And travelers are usually speeding too fast 
along Highway 321 to even notice the mark- 
er, much less see the land on which the 
bloody battle of Ramsour's Mill was fought. 

The battle was a strange one, pitting 
brother against brother, neighbor against 
neighbor, and friend against friend. There 
were no British troops involved. The fight 
was waged strictly on a Whig versus Tory 
basis. Let it here be said that the Tories, or 
Loyalists, were not traitors. They were act- 
ing according to the best dictates of their 
consciences in joining the Tory forces under 
Col. John Moore. 

Fortunately for historians and for every 
citizen of the Nation, an eyewitness account 
of the battle was prepared in manuscript 
form by Wallace M. Reinhardt, father of 
Mrs. Warren A. Fair, of Lincolnton. Mr. 
Reinhardt, eminent Lincoln historian, born 
in 1812, went over the battleground with 
a number of survivors jotting down notes 
on what he was told, and later writing his 
manuscript. 

The eyewitness account was condensed by 
Reinhardt’s son-in-law, Warren Fair, and 
copyrighted in 1937. It is through the kind- 
ness of Mr. Fair's heirs that excerpts of the 
pamphlet are quoted verbatim in parts of 
this story. 


TURNING POINT? 


Many historians contend that the battle 
of Ramsour’s Mill, fought June 10, 1780, made 
possible the victory at Kings Mountain about 
3 months later. 

On June 14, 1780, Gen. Griffith Rutherford, 
“the Old Hunter,” learned that the Tories 
were gathering at Ramsour’s Mill. He tssued 
orders to Col. Francis Locke, of Rowan, Maj. 
David Wilson, of Mecklenburg, and Capt. 
Williams Falls, of Rowan, and to others to 
make every effort to disperse the Loyalists. 

At 10 p. m. Monday night, June 19, Col. 
James Johnson reached General Rutherford 
with a message from Locke, telling of Locke's 
intention to attack at sunrise and requesting 
cooperation. Rutherford’s forces at that 
time were camped several miles from Tuck- 
aseege Ford. And it might be said that al- 
though Colonel Locke, dubbed the “Old Gen- 
tleman“ and commander of the Whig forces 
in the battle, is generally considered the 
hero of the engagement, much credit is due 
the famous Adam Rieb (later changed to 
Reep). His work contributed much to the 
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downfall of the British in the South. Hov- 
ering on the edge of enemy camps, he would 
signal Confederate spies for stealthy con- 
ferences, and returning from & period of 
scouting, he would sound the hoot of an 
owl to notify his wife of bis approach, If 
the const was clear, she would bring his 
boat across the South Fork River to him 
from its hidden mooring place on the western 
bank. 

Reep's cabin of hewn logs stood near the 
South Fork River on what is now a fertile 
farm owned by a prominent Lincoln County 
farmer. 

But Reep's exploits, and there are plenty 
of them, belong in another story. This is 
the story of the Battle of Ramsour'’s Mill. 

RECRUITS SUPPORT 


Long before daylight on Tuesday, June 
20, Adam Reep with 30 picked men, joined 
Locke's forces at a point 2 miles from Ram- 
sour’s Mill. Reep is given credit for having 
aroused 60 or more Whigs who, just before 
the battle began, joined Locke at Dellinger’s 
Ordinary, situated on what is now court- 
house Square in Lincolnton. 

It was at Adam Reep's suggestion that 
Colonel Locke divided the Whig troops into 
two sections. The Tories, occupying a 
strong position on top of the ridge had 
thrown down an abatis by felling trees, trim- 
ming the limbs and leaving the sharpened 
points projecting outwards. This was to 

the approach to the hill from cavalry 
attack—in much the same way barbed wire 
is used today. In their advance, however, 
the two Whig sections went around the two 
ends of this obstruction and flanked the 
enemy. 

Tory Col. John Moore had about 1,100 men, 
but those who had been sent out to help the 
harvesters gather their crops did not all re- 
turn when called in by Colonel Moore to take 
part in the fight which was anticipated. 
Only about 50 came in. This gave Moore a 
force of some 900 men to meet the Whig 

- assault. 

Colonel Locke was rather disposed to linger 
a short time to await the arrival of General 
Rutherford's forces, but all at once firing was 
heard from the west side of the enemy's 
position, a picket thrown out by the enemy 
had fired upon Capt. William Fall’s advance 
and fled back to their main line. This fire 
was returned by Captain Falls who, dashing 
up near the felled trees, was shot. The cap- 
tain turned his horse and rode back to a 
persimmon glade where he dropped from his 
horse dead. 

TORIES OPEN FIRE 

Colonel Locke hurried from the ordinary 
ortavern. Captain Dobson marched his hun- 
dred men over toward the creek, got into 
Green’s Road and as he neared the hill on 
which the enemy was stationed, the Tories 
opened fire. Dobson rejoined Locke and a 
line of two ranks was formed, just at the 
foot of the hill. The advance to the hill 
Was considerable, so Locke advanced slowly 
so as not to tire his men. This was about 
7 o'clock in the morning. A very heavy mist 
had spread over the hill from the mill pond. 
The fog was so thick and heavy that it was 
impossibie for the combatants to see each 
other until almost meeting. 

Quoting Mr. Fair: The enemy being in the 
road cut, were kneeling down; they discov- 
ered the Whigs first and fired, the volley 
killing outright 10 good men and wounding 
several others: Had it not been for a few 
trees many more would have been killed. 
This was. a damper for the Whigs and in spite 
of the efforts of their officers all fell back to 
the foot of the hill. This chafed Colonel 
Locke, who formed again and with his officers 
led a second advance steadily up the hill. 
As the Whigs approached the crest of the 
hill they could see the Tories and a sharp 
volley rang out from both sides, The officers 
were ia front and Captain Dobson was shot, 
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also Captain Bowman; both died in a few 
moments, 

“Colonel Locke then fell back a few paces 
while the encmy kept up firing but overshot 
the Whigs. After carefully reloading their 
rifies, Locke’s men were ordered to charge 
up to the road and then deliberately fire 
upon the Tories. The charge was made in 
food order and the fog had begun to rise. 
To their utter astonishment, upon reaching 
the road, the Whigs found that the Tories 
had made a sudden flank movement, filed 
to their right, marched along the road to the 
apex of the hill toward the bridge, all done in 
good order and in quick time. This was 
cheering to the Whigs. Several Tories had 
been killed inthe enemy’s first position. But 
the Whig loss was greatest, three brave of- 
ficers already killed and a number of good 
men.” — 
HOLD GROUND 

“The Tories stood their ground well in 
their second line. Colonel Moore and Major 
Welch took positions on the edge of the slope 
on the south side, just west of Christian 
Reinhard's store among a grove of plum 
bushes. There was a large wild locust tree 
in the midst of this thicket and this tree was 
always afterward called Moore's Locust, for 
his own soldiers in after years said he hugged 
close to it. 

“Colonel Locke moved up and formed his 
line across the hill in front of the enemy; a 
portion of Captain Fall's men were added to 
this line and Adam Recep, with his 29 men, 
having lost one, crept into the woods near 
the left end of the enemy's lines and began 
sharpshooting. Reep told his men to keep a 
sharp lookout for officers. 

“The western slope of the hill, next to the 
mill dam and pond, was cleared and in cuiti- 
vation. On the north side of the hill a narrow 
field extended nearly to the water; the main 
road passed the east end of this narrow 
cleared field and Tory Capt. Nicholas Warl- 
kick had placed some of his finest marksmen 
opposite this point. But they were exposed 
in an opened field and one, then another, 
and another fell, for a few of Captain Fall's 
men who were fine marksmen had crept up 
in the woods on the north side of the main 
road and were picking them off. 

“There were a few large trees near the top 
of the hill, nearer to the Whigs than to the 
Tories; these scattered oaks were of some 
benefit as a protection against sharpshooters. 
As the battle progressed, the fog lifted and 
revenled, like the rising curtain in a play a 
terrible scene. There stood neighbor against 
neighbor and in some instances brother 
against brother, shooting each other down in 
mortal combat.* “ 

“Adam Reep ran up to Colonel Locke at a 
time when the fighting was at its worst and 
begged him to get back out of danger. “What 
shall I do with them, Reep?’ said Locke. 
Adam replied, ‘Club them colonel, club 
them'.“ 

AT CLOSE BAND 

Colonel Locke moved bis men back a few 
paces, directed them to Joad their rifles care- 
fully and he would order a charge. The men 
were instructed not to fire until near the 
enemy, then fire and club them with the 
butts of their guns. This cessation of fire 
and falling back of the Whigs cheered the 
enemy who began to shout. Colonel Locke 
ordered a brisk fire to be kept up on each 
fiank of the enemy’s lines and a few sharp- 
shooters were to creep up near the plum 
bushes and fire into them, Locke ordered a 
charge throwing his main force on the en- 
emy's center. The Tories gave way for the 
Whigs came upon them with terrible yells 
and shouts. But Warlick, Tory second in 
command, rallied his men and the fight was 
renewed, officers and private soldiers all 
mingled together—a terrible scene. 

“Warlick was charging back and forth 
along his lines and his men were fighting 
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bravely, but he passed too nenr the edge of 
the woods where Captain Falls men and 
some of Reep's squad were posted. A man 
fired. The fine roan charger, much fretted 
and covered with foam and sweat, reared up 
and Captain Warlick tumbled off, dead. 

“The Tories fled pell mell down the hill 
over the bridge and some threw away their 
guns and sprang into the millpond, several 
being drowned. All wanted to rush across 
the bridge at once, * * * About 50 were 
fired on by the Whigs, ordered to surrender, 
and did. The rest of the Tories formed a 
line cross the hill opposite the mill and 
bridge but remained there but a short time. 
On hearing the shouts from General Ruther- 
ford’s advance about past 11 o'clock, they 
fell back to Ramsour's house on top of this 
hill where they hung out a whtte sheet and 
sent an officer and three men to parley and 
ask conditions of surrender. This was only 
a ruse, however, as Colonel Moore immedi- 
ately and hurriedly moved off with about 400 
men.” z 

A HORRIBLE SCENE 


“The scene upon the battlefield was indes- 
cribable—dead men here and there; broken 
skulis; a few were seen with gun locks sunk 
into their heads, disabled men moving about 
seeking help, men with shattered shoulders, 
broken arms and legs, while others were 
breathing their last breath. Shortly after 
the battle many women, children, and old 
men came hunting for their loved ones. 

“The bodies of 30 or more soldiers who 
were killed in this action were taken to their 
homes and buried by friends, while 70 dead 
bodies remained on the battlefield and were 
buried the next day in a long trench which 
was dug across the hill near where the Tories 
made their last stand.” 

What did the battle accomplish? The im- 
mediate result was that the band of Tories 
were scattered and the purpose of their 
fathering defeated. Cornwallis had sent 
Moore and Welch to this section with the 
command to recruit Loyalists In Burke and 
Rutherford Counties, 

The Tories were disbanded, paving the way 
for the turn-of-the-tide battle at Kings 
Mountain later, 


St. Patrick’s Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 17, 1954 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the New York Times of Wednes- 
day, March 17, 1954: 

Sr. PATRICK'S Day 


An admittedly interested party once re- 
marked that there were only two types of 
people in the world: the Irish and those who 
wished they were. While this generality may 
be a bit too sweeping, today would appear 
the lenst propitious time to challenge it. For, 
among those who will march down Pifth 
Avenue today, or don a shamrock and green 
tie in memory of Ireland’s patron saint, there 
will be more than a few whose grandparents 
came from places as far away from Dublin 
as Cracow or Canton. While traditionally a 
time for those of Irish lineage to assert a 
pride in their history and culture and to 
hark back to fading folk memories, St. 
Patrick's Day is now observed across the 
world in nations that were, at one time, 
fortunate in welcoming Irish immigrants to 
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their shores, For, along with a burning love 
of freedom, the Irish brought to their 
adopted homelands a color and mercurial 
lightheartedness that enlivened all that they 
touched, 


Americans of Irish descent have dropped 
thelr hyphen long ago and they now rank 
among our foremost and most loyal citizens. 
However, like the Irish smile, the warm 
memories of the hills of Kerry and the Sligo 
Lake country have never faded. And today 
the shamrocks and touches of green that 
brighten our city are proof that these 
memories, and the sensitivity that provoked 
them, have endeared themselves to all 
Americans, 


Former House Member Now Favors 
Statehood for Hawaii 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOSEPH R. FARRINGTON 


DELEGATE FROM HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 17, 1954 


Mr. FARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
first formal-tongressional investigation 
into the question of statehood for Ha- 
wall was conducted by a subcommittee of 
the then Committee on Territories of the 
House of Representatives in 1935. The 
chairman of the subcommittee was Rep- 
resentative Eugene Crowe, of Indiana, 
who has since retired and only recently 
returned to Hawaii for a visit as a pri- 
vate citizen. 


Mr. Crowe's subcommittee recom- 
mended that a joint committee of Con- 
gress undertake a further investigation 
of this question and thus began the long 
succession of inquiries that have taken 
place in the intervening years. It is in- 
teresting, therefore, to point out that 
although Mr. Crowe in 1935 entertained 
reservations about the advisability of 
statehood for Hawaii, he is now strongly 
in favor of it, 


Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include in the Appendix of the Recorp a 
news story from the Honolulu Star-Bul- 
letin reporting Mr. Crowe's present sen- 
timents on that issue: 


Ex-CONGRESSMAN, AGAINST STATEHOOD IN 1935, 
For It Now 


The man who was a member of two con- 
gressional committees that decided against 
statehood for Hawaii in the 1930's said to- 
day he would “most certainly vote yes” if 
he were sitting in Congress now. 

Former Democratic Representative Eugene 
Crowe, of Indiana, arrived with his wife and 
son on the Lurline yesterday for a 12-day 
visit, They are at the Moana Hotel. 

Mr. Crowe, who is now 76, was chairman 
of the first congressional committee ever to 
make a formal investigation of the statehood 
question. That was in 1935, and the recom- 
mendation was for considerable further 
study. 

He returned in 1937 as secretary of a larger 
committee of both Senators and Representa- 
tives, which urged a plebiscite before final 
action. 

He said that both of the committees de- 
cided against statehood at that time because 
of doubts of the loyalty of Hawali’s Japanese 
population. 

“World War II erased all those doubts," Mr. 
Crowe said. 
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“The war record of Hawali’s Japanese was 
as fine as any nationality in our country.” 

Although out of Congress since 1941, Mr. 
Crowe said he still keeps in touch and pre- 
dicted that the vote on statehood in the Sen- 
ate will be very, very close. 

He also predicted that the Democrats will 
carry both the House and Senate in this 
year’s congressional elections. 

While here, he plans to do nothing much 
except rest and visit with old friends, in- 
cluding Mayor Wilson and Governor King, 
Governor King is now in Washington. 


Code of Fair Committee Procedure for the 
Congress of the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 17, 1954 


Mr, LEHMAN. Mr. President, I have 
received a statement adopted by the 
Montgomery County Chapter of Ameri- 
cans for Democratic Action endorsing 
the Morse-Lehman proposal for a code 
of fair committee procedures, Senate 
Concurrent Resolution 64. The need for 
such amendments to the rules of the 
Senate becomes clearer every passing 
day. In my opinion, mere recommenda- 
tions to committee chairmen will have 
no effect in stopping abuse of witnesses, 
and in providing an enforceable code of 
fair play. We must face up to the issue 
and adopt basic changes in the Senate 
rules. Anything less than this will be 
a hoax when it comes to protecting the 
basic civil liberties of the American 
people, 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the Montgomery County ADA state- 
ment be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 


There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

The Montgomery County Chapter of Amer- 
loans for Democratic Action endorses and 
urges the enactment of the Code of Fair 
Committee Procedure for the Congress of 
the United States, introduced recently by 
Senators Morse and LEHMAN. It calls upon 
the Maryland congressional delegation in the 
Senate and in the House to work for the en- 
actment of this proposal. Aimed at provid- 
ing realistic protection of the constitutional 
liberties of American citizens who appear 
before congressional committees, and at the 
same time rescuing the Congress from the 
severe censure which has been heaped upon 
that body because of recent abuses com- 
mitted by its own committees, it deserves the 
support of all fair-minded Americans, 

The congressional power to inquire and 
investigate in fulfillment of legislative du- 
ties is an important and necessary one. Un- 
like the expressly delegated legislative pow- 
ers of Congress, the incidental power of in- 
vestigation is subject to neither constitu- 
tional safeguards nor judicial review. 

As a result, the only effective restraint 
upon its powers of investigation is Congress’ 
own sense of self-restraint. Too frequently 
recently we have witnessed shocking ex- 
amples of how some congressional commit- 
tees have cast aside this duty of self-disci- 
pline. In the public mind the question is 
raised of whether indeed they are competent 
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to be entrusted with the grave responsibility 
which the powers and duties of a congres- 
sional investigation entail. 

There is an immediate and urgent need 
that Congress itself take the steps necessary 
to restore public confidence in its ability to 
act with fairness and respectability. - Cer- 
tainly, our supreme legislative body cannot 
much longer tolerate the abuses that have 
been committed if it is to maintain the re- 
spect which Americans in the past have paid 
it as its traditional and merited due. 

The resolution proposed by Senators Mors 
and LEHMAN would go a long way to estab- 
lish the minimum procedural standards re- 
quired to turn the tide back in favor of con- 
stitutional fair play so far as congressional 
committees are concerned. Just as Con- 
gress wisely saw fit to protect American citi- 
zens from the excesses of the executive 
branch of the Government by passing the 
Administrative Procedure Act, so too should 
it provide similar protection from the far 
more terrible injustices that can be in- 
flicted in the name of the legislative arm of 
the Government, 


The Pampa Harvesters Have Done It 
Again: Champions 2 Years in a Row 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER ROGERS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 17, 1954 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
it is my pleasure and honor in the year 
1954 to stand before the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States Congress 
and again praise the members of the 
Pampa, Tex., basketball squad, their 
outstanding coaches, and their fine busi- 
ness manager. I say again,“ because 
just 1 year ago it was my honor to call 
to the attention of this House and the 
Nation at large the fact that the Pampa 
Harvesters had won the State basketball 
championship in Texas. They have 
done it again. The unprecedented rec- 
ord that has been written by these fine 
young men will serve as a guiding light 
and an outstanding example for many 
years after these boys have left high 
school and moved on in life to accept the 
responsibilities for which they are being 
so well trained. This record was accom- 
plished under the splendid guidance and 
tutelage of two of the outstanding men 
of this Nation, Coach Clifton McNeely, 
and his able assistant, Terry Culley. 
They have not only exhibited their 
prowess in producing championship bas- 
ketball teams, but they have proven 
themselves as the builders of men. No 
place could you find a finer group of 
young thoroughbred Americans than 
these boys who carried the Pampa High 
School colors to the State championship. 

Pampa is justly proud of these fine 
boys and their coaches and student man- 
ager. I present them to you as champi- 
ons all: Jimmy Bond, E. Jay Mellvain, 
Gary Griffin, Ken Hinkle, George Depee, 
Harold Lewis, Buddy Sharp, Benny 
Cartwright, Bill Culpepper, Buster Car- 
ter, Jimmy Enloe, Gene Brown, Melvin 
Romine, Student Manager Joe McNa- 
mara, Head Coach Clifton McNeely, and 
Assistant Coach Terry Culley. 
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Patriotism and Partisanship 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. D. ROOSEVELT, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 17, 1954 


Mr, ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following address 
by Hon. Carmine G. DeSapio, Democratic 
national committeeman from the State 
of New York and chairman of the New 
York County Democratic Committee, at a 
dinner sponsored by the Rockland Coun- 
ty Democratic Committee, Nyack, N. Y., 
February 27, 1954: 

Mr. Toastmaster, honored guests, ladies, 
and gentlemen, it is a very great pleasure 
to join with you in saluting your victorious 
standard bearers: Supervisors Irvin F. Dillon, 
of Clarkstown; Victor J. Shankey, of Haver- 
straw; John A. McKenna, of Orangetown; 
and Edwin E. Wallace of, Ramapo. I con- 
gratulate you. And to the loser—John Goet- 
schius, I say, better luck next time in Stony 
Point. I am happy too to have this oppor- 
tunity to greet old and new Rockland Coun- 
ty associates, Toastmaster Pat Fisher and my 
good friend, your able county leader, Michael 
H. Prendergast. 

I understand you put on quite a cam- 
paign here in Rockland County last fall. We 
had quite a campaign too in my hometown, 
and we are equally pleased with the results. 

A short time ago the Democratic Party 
Gid me the great honor of electing me to the 
national committee, as a representative of 
New York State, I am very deeply aware of 
the responsibility which this designation 
carries, The future of our country hinges 
on what happens to the Democratic Party in 
the months abead; and to a very large extent, 
that future will be decided in our important 
Empire State. 

It has been inspiring to me to Jeave the 
teeming city behind, to drive up the mag- 
nificent Hudson Valley and to join with this 
enthusiastic group of Democrats, which, in 
so many ways, typifies the strength and vital- 
ity of our party. As I look around the rooms, 
I recognize among you many who have 
worked in the Democratic Party for many, 
many years, whose efforts have created the 
justly famed Democratic strongholds of 
Haverstraw and Piermont. And I recognize 
others who have, as comparative newcomers 
to politics, fought and won a valiant uphill 
fight against immense odds. Here, in this 
lovely rural and suburban community are all 
the elements upon which our Democratic 
victory in 1954 must be built. It is in coun- 
ties like this that the decision will be made. 
What you have learned in your past cam- 
paigns, as you apply it to the future, is an 
indispensable part of our party's strength in 
this State. We will need. every ounce of 
wisdom and fortitude we can muster in the 
months ahead. 

For, my friends, we are living through one 
of the most sordid chapters in American 
political history. The first page was written 
shortly after the smashing Democratic yic- 
tories this fall in Congressional races in Wis- 
consin and New Jersey and the triumph of 
Governor Mcyner in the latter State. These 
defeats set off a panic-stricken reaction. 
Since that time, the Republicans have served 
as triggermen while the junior Senator from 
Wisconsin passed the ammunition in what 
our opponents are seeking to make a war of 
extinction. They are engaged in a calcu- 
lated attempt to assassinate the character 
of an entire political party—by branding its 
leaders as traitors. 
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During the past week their guns were 
turned on a great and brave general. What 
transpired has been widely described as a 
“surrender by the Army.” This, in my view, 
is not an accurate interpretation. What 
happened, in fact, was that the Republican 
Party surrendered. Notice has been served 
on the American people that, from here on 
in, this administration is dedicated to only 
one objective—defeating Democrats next 
fall. It is further committed to the belief 
that this can be accomplished only by gen- 
erating such a fog of hysteria, suspicion and 
hatred that the real issues will vanish from 
sight. The resulting forest fire of blind 
passion and idiotic fury could destroy the 
very foundation of our American society. 
But our opponents are prepared to gamble 
with our very birthright so long as they win 
an election. 

Now, you may think it strange that I, as 
a political leader, challenge this philosophy. 
It is the business of political parties to win 
elections and I think I can claim, in all 
modesty, that this is a business I know some- 
thing about. But I also know—and I wish 
to say this in the plainest possible words— 
there is level below which partisanship can- 
not descend and that is the level of plain 
human decency. 

How do we find the line of demarcation? 
If I am running for office and you call me a 
thief and a liar you may or may not damage 
my chances of election. But whether I win 
or lose, our country and community have 
not been permanently hurt. I have ample 
opportunity to answer back; and there will 
be others, I can always try again. 

But, if you attack me, by accusing me and 
some 27 million other American of being 
traitors and spies you are doing something 
far more serious. You are willfully inciting 
your fellow-citizens to unreasoning hatred 
and fear. And my friends, we have learned 
that bitter hatred, once unleashed, knows 
no bounds. Once you have taught people to 
hate a group because they are labeled Demo- 
crats, it is an easy step to teach them to hate 
others because they are labeled Jews or 
Catholics or Seventh Day Adventists. The 
terrible lessons of mass prejudice and fear 
are written deep in the history of our time. 

So when we cry “foul” at the current tactics 
of our adversaries, let it be clear, we are 
not protesting because our party has been 
hurt. We are angered because our country 
is imperiled. 

Do not doubt that our national security 
is being weakened by the il] winds blowing 
over our land. Only this past week one of 
our greatest diplomats, George F. Kennan, 
told an audience of young college men that 
he could not, in good conscience, advise them 
to enter the Foreign Service of their Govern- 
ment as a career. Think, for a moment, 
what that means, when a man who has 
devoted his own entire life to his country's 
service abroad urges the new generation to 
shun it because of the too great risk of 
unwarranted attack, of character assasina- 
tion and ultimate frustration and dishonor, 
And now the same prospect faces young men 
entering the military service of their coun- 
try. They have been put on notice that, 
from this point in, their careers too will 
be placed in jeopardy by every political 
expedient. 

This kind of partisanship is at odds with 
patriotism, It strikes at the safety of our 
country. 

Let no one deceive himself that the cur- 
rent strategy is motivated by real cancern 
for the danger of subversion. The decision 
to throw Secretary Stevens to the wolves 
was a private, Republican Party matter. 
Democratic members of the Committee on 
Internal Security were not invited to the 
discussions. There was not even a pretense 
that the issue was whether the security of 
this Nation is threatened by a dentist or a 
teletype operator, or whether improvements 
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in the Army's security system are needed. 
The Republican leadership was scared silly 
because, for a day or two, it seemed that a 
member of their own party was going to 
deprive them of their phony rocket gun. 
And there is no doubt that the bombard- 
ment will continue, 

This is what we face, 
about it? 

A natural reaction is to say: O. K., 80 
you're going to play dirty, We can beat you 
at your own game.” 

I am strongly opposed to such an answer. 
The stakes are too serious. We cannot, we 
must not, put partisanship above patriotism. 
What then shall we do? I have a few 
suggestions. 

Pirst. Fight falsehood with facts. We 
must carry on an unceasing effort to keep 
the real issues before the people—the issues 
which our opponents are doing their best to 
hide. This means not merely the great 
national and international problems, but 
such human everyday matters as jobs and 
homes, security for workers and farmers, op- 
portunity for the independent businessman. 
You can talk proudly of the Democratic 
record in every vital sphere of human well- 
being. 

And we must dramatize, too, the Issues 
closest to home. Here in Rockland County 
you have had first hand experience of what 
a ruthless State machine can do to the 
average citizen. You have seen the through- 
way crashing through your villages, endan- 
gering the water supply on your western 
borders, in Ramapo, callously destroying 
historic shrines, such as the Salisbury House 
in South Nyack. You have watched the 
trained puppets of our “imperial Governor“ 
turn a deaf ear to the pleas of your local 
chamber of commerce for access roads to 
the superhighway which threatens to drain 
the economic blood away from your enter- 
prising local merchants. This experience is 
an illustration of what happens when gov- 
ernment stops listening to people. Herein 
is the mission of the Democratic Party. Its 
greatness is rooted in the people whose voice 
it is—workers, merchants, farmers, house- 
wives, teachers. It is to them our party 
belongs, and you will find, as I have, that 
there is stirring in the American people a 
deep resentment against the party that is, 
little by little, betraying them by whittling 
away the rights, opportunities, and resources 
that belong to all Americans. So, I say to 
you, first, know the facts and make them 
known. 

Second. We must fight hysteria with rea- 
son. Do not become engaged in fruitless 
name-calling contests. Answer your neigh- 
bor's fears with calm good sense. Let us, 
by all means, know the nature of the enemy. 
But let us not be defeated by our own 
terrors, 

How do we do these things? The answer 
can be summed up in one word—organiza- 
tion. And organization, as you know, means 
work and workers. We, in the Democratic 
Party, are never going to be able to compete 
with our opponents in spending millions of 
dollars on fancy packaged advertising cam- 
paigns. Frankly, I am not too concerned 
about this. One Democratic committeeman 
who really knows his district; one Demo- 
cratic woman who really rings every doorbell 
on the block is worth a hundred slick empty 
slogans. 

I know that many of you here tonight are 
party workers, and I want to say to you— 
particularly to you who are committeemen— 
we need you desperately this year. The job 
ahead is important not merely to your party 
but to your country. And though I know 
it has been said often before, I want to 
repeat—that a single vote—just one vote 
that you influence may be the decisive one. 
Let me remind you that in 1916 Woodrow 
Wilson carried the State of California by less 
than one vote per precinct. Thirty-two 
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years later—In 1948—Harry S. Truman won 
by Just about the same margin. Congres- 
sional races haye been won or lost by even 
narrower margins, In a county like Rock- 
land where you are rapidly closing the gap, 
between defeat and victory, every ounce of 
organized efforts means something. Few 
medals are pinned on the men and women 
who ring the doorbells, who stuff the envel- 
opes, who do the thousand and one small 
jobs that make an organization function. 
I do not wish in any way to detract from 
the hcnor we are doing tonight to your vie- 
torlous standard bearers last fall. But I wish 
also to pay tribute to the loyal party workers. 
Withcut your efforts the greatest candidates 
and the finest program cannot win. With 
your united help any obstacles can be over- 
come. 

Let us not underestimate the difficulties. 
Entrenched power and enormous wealth are 
arrayed against us. These are familiar prob- 
lems to you in Rockland County, who have 
lived long in the shadow of an arrogant, 
one-party machine. But you know, as I do, 
that they can be beaten. The one thought 
I wish, above all, to leave with you is some 
sense of the great mission of the Democratico 
Party this year. It is our task to foster the 
rebirth of the sanity, the tolerance, and the 
true faith on which our Nation was founded, 
Only when we have so rebullt our courage 
will we find the strength to triumph over 
every threat-to our freedom, Only then, 
will we move forward to the everexpanding 
horizon of peace and security which are the 
common goals of all Americans who place 
patriotism above partisanship. 


Reciprocal Trade Dill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 17, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Dallas Morning News published 
in its issue of March 9 an editorial en- 
titled “Reciprocal Trade Bill.” 

This editorial speaks clearly and ef- 
fectively for itself. Ishall offer no com- 
ment on it except to express my whole- 
hearted agreement with the view it 
expresses, I ask unanimous consent that 
the editorial be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

RECIPROCAL TRADE BILL 

Extension of the law for making reciprocal 
trade agreements should be the aim of a 
bipartisan policy, Although this program 
Was started 20 years ago, under Roosevelt 
and Hull. it has proved its worth and has 
been supported by many Republicans, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower has made it a part of his 
program and repeatedly has endorsed it as a 
means to increased world trade. 

Last year Congress extended the enabling 
act for making reciprocal trade treaties, but 
only for 1 year. Now it is up again. It 
should pass, easily, and should be for more 
than 1 year. But it is being sniped at from 
several quarters, by persons who want higher 
tarif walls for products of their home dis- 
tricts or States. Some Congressmen want to 
kill any extension. Others want to ham- 
string the new bill to keep it from being 
effective. 

The Senate minority leader, Senator LYN- 
pon B. JOHNSON, of Texas, has issued a 
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timely word of advice to President Fisen- 
hower on this issue. He said that, if the 
trade act is to be extended, the President 
must get busy soon and put some adminis- 
tration steam behind the bill. Most of the 
Democrats will support it. The danger comes 
from recalcitrant factions of the President's 
own party. 

The Hull plan has great value, because 
it helps world trade and stability and be- 
cause it enables us to obtain tarif con- 
cessions abroad for every one that we make 
here. It not only increases the foreign 
market for our surplus farm and factory 
products but serves the interest of world 
peace. 5 


Standardization of Highway Signs and 
Trafic Signals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CECIL M. HARDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 17, 1954 


Mrs, HARDEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following corre- 
spondence which I have had with Mr. 
Clem D. Johnston, chairman of the In- 
tergovernmental Relations Commission's 
project for adequate roads, in connec- 
tion with its study on Federal aid to 
highways, concerning H. R. 8161, which 
proposes standardization of highway 
signs and traffic signals: 

Houser or REPRESENTATIVES, 
INTERGOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE 

ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 

Washington, D. C., March 10, 1954, 

Mr. CLEM D. JOHNSTON, 
Roanoke, Va. 

Dran Mr. JouNnston: I appreciate your 
letter of March 5, 1954, and your generous 
comments with respect to the work of the 
Intergovernmental Relations Subcommittee. 

With respect to the standardization of 
traffic signals, warning signs, and other high- 
way markings, I have introduced a bill, H. R. 
8161. A copy of the bill is enclosed for your 
information. You will note that the first 
section of the bill contemplates that the 
Commerce Department, in cooperation of 
course with interested agencies, will develop 
a standard system of signs, signals, etc. The 
second section of the bill then will make 
it incumbent upon the States receiving 
FPederal-ald road money to comply with the 
established system as a preliminary step to 
the receipt of additional road funds. I have 
attempted to set up adequate time periods 
in order to give everyone an opportunity to 
adjust to the new program, 

I sincerely hope that your task force will 
have an opportunity to consider this very 
important subject. It is my feeling that 
the appalling loss of life and the almost in- 
numerable Injuries which happen from motor 
accidents can be reduced in some degree by 
the adoption of a program along the lines I 
am suggesting. 

Sincerely yours, 
Cecu M. Harpen, Chairman, 


Manch 5, 1954. 
Mrs, Cecin M. HARDEN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mas. HARDEN: Thanks very much for 
your good letter of bebruary 16 relative to 
the need of standardization of traffic signs 
and signals, 
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There was apparently some delay in con- 
nection with forwarding your letter from the 
office of the Commission on Intergovern- 
mental Relations and this is my first oppor- 
tunity to reply. 

As you indicate there is a real need for the 
standarization of both signs and signals and, 
as freeways and throughways are stepping up 
the speed of traffic in some areas, there is 
also a need for increasing the size of some 
signs of more or less standard design which 
may have been adequate for traffic moving at 
15 miles per hour but which are distinct- 
ly inadequate for 45-mile-per-hour traffic 
movement. 

I am sure that the vast majority of people 
everywhere would welcome any move that 
would produce standardization. 

My own pet peeve is with those towns 
which have traffic signals with the green 
light on top at one Intersection and the red 
light on top at the next and when facing the 
sun it is almost impossible to tell whether 
to stop or go. 

You did a wonderful service to the country 
in bringing out the vast extent of Govern- 
ment competition with private business, 

If you can bring about an effective stand- 
ardization of adequate traffic signs and sig- 
nals it would save many lives and a lot of 
needless accidents and loss of time by bo- 
wildered motorists. 

Cordially yours, 
CLEM D. JOHNSTON, 


Thirty-five Years of Service 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES R. HOWELL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 17, 1954 


Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to draw attention to another well-de- 
served tribute to the American Legion 
on the 35th anniversary of its founding 
in Paris following the Armistice. As the 
Trentonian points out, the American Le- 
gion has become one of the great bul- 
warks of the American way of life. Iam 
happy to wish this great organization 
many more years of useful service to vet- 
erans and to the Nation. 

THIRTY-FIVE YEARS OF SERVICE 

Every American has something to say 
about how his country is governed, but it's 
only when Americans band together into or- 
ganizations that they are able to exert strong 
influence. 

A good example Is the American Legion 
which, dedicated to service “for God and 
country.“ has become one of the great bul- 
warks of the American way of life through 
its leadership in all movements designed to 
preserve our free institutions and liberties. 

Today, tomorrow, and Wednesday the 
American Legion will celebrate the 35th an- 
niversary of its birth. 

Looking back over those 35 years, it hardly 
seems possible that the Legion is that young. 
Truly, in a short space of time, it has grown 
old in service and devotion to America. 

Today it is a far cry from the small group 
of AEF veterans who met in Paris back in 
1919 to organize the American Legion, To- 
day the organization holds a preeminent po- 
sition in our Nation's life and includes on 
its rolls millions of veterans of three great 
wars in which our way of life has been at 
stake. 

We all know why the Legion stands out so 
prominently in America. Its programs in 
national security, Americanism, child wel- 
fare, rehabilitation, and community services 
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have made the Legion an integral part of the 
community, the State, and the Nation. 

To the many posts in the Trenton area 
and to their members who serve their com- 
munities so well, we are pleased to extend 
best wishes for a happy birthday. May there 
be many more. 


Wisconsin’s Dairy Industry 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENN R. DAVIS 


~ OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 10, 1954 


Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am inserting in today’s Recorp two edi- 
torials from the Portage (Wis.) Daily 
Register which give clear and concise 
pictures of Wisconsin's dairy industry 
and the problems brought about by the 
coming change in parity support on 
products of that industry: 

To CusHion SHOCK ro Damy INDUSTRY 


Exactly 3 weeks from today the sup- 
port price of dairy products is scheduled to 
drop from 90 to 75 percent of parity. Unless 
tome emergency action is taken in Washing- 
ton this will bring a sharp decline in milk 
prices in our State. 

According to the reports received from 
Washington, members of the Wisconsin dele- 
gation in Congress are making an active ef- 
fort to cushion this shock to our great dairy 
industry. 

The proposal which seems to meet with 
some favor will require legislation to protect 
dairymen and farmers from a precipitous 
decline in support prices. A measure may be 
enacted which would prohibit the Secretary 
of Agriculture from reducing support prices 
more than 5 percent in any 1 year. 

Other plans, of course, are under consid- 
eration. Congressman Lamp has a plan to 
market the surplus butter now in storage 
with the Goyernment taking a substantial 
loss and the consumer getting the benefit. 
The purpose is to remove this great surplus 
now in storage and then hope that the law 
of supply and demand will work to the 
advantage of the dairyman. 

Representative O'Konsxr has been re- 
ported in favor of some form of Brannan 
plan, and there are other proposals to pro- 
vide a direct subsidy to cushion the shock 
fer the dairymen. 

Many of us who are sincerely interested 
in the welfare of the dairy industry question 
these plans. There is always the danger that 
they will make the dairyman totally depend- 
ent upon the Government. 

When the Government pays subsidies, the 
Government will impose controls, and many 
dairymen yet have vivid recollections of the 
manner in which the Government treated 
the dairy industry during World War II. 

At that time rationing and controls forced 
millions of consumers to turn from butter 
to dairy substitutes, The results of that are 
still being noted. Without doubt this action 
Was a great long-term boon to the indus- 
tries now in competition to dairying. 

Dalrymen should not be too ready, there- 
fore, to grab a Government subsidy in leu 
of price supports. The immediate benefits 
might appear attractive but the long-term 
results might be unsatisfactory. 

The dairy industry Is here in Wisconsin to 
stay for a long time regardless of suggestions 
that dairymen turn to other branches of 
agriculture. Wisconsin is ideally sulted to 
dairying and the investment in the dairy 
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plant is too large to ignore in any quick 
shift to other crops. 

Dairymen now faced with a crisis must 
therefore give serious consideration to the 
long-range effects of any Government pro- 
gram. The best bet for the present, in our 
opinion, is legislation which will make the 
readjustment more  gradual—legislation 
which will limit price support reductions to 
5 percent per year. 


DAIRYMEN CANNOT ABANDON INVESTMENT 


It is easy to advise the dairy farmer to 
reduce production and turn to some other 
branch of agriculture. 

But it is something else to put this Into 
practice. For the dairy farmer cannot ignore 
his huge investment in equipment, livestock, 
and in technical know-how of this particular 
business. 

Wisconsin's vast investment in dairy farms 
and dairy plants cannot be easily abandoned. 
Conditions combine to make this a logical 
dairy State. Many of our farms are not 
adapted to anything else. 

You cannot turn hilly or rolling farmland 
into corn or other cultivated crops without 
an early loss of soil fertility. You cannot 
make money by reducing operations and 
leaving a vast investment in equipment lie 
idle. 

Our State’s economy is geared to dairying, 
and merely reducing the volume of the 
State's most important industry will not 
solve our economic problem. 

This brings us back to the matter of Gov- 
ernment price supports and some better mer- 
chandising program to acquaint the Ameri- 
can consumer with the fundamental value of 
dairy products. 

It has been proposed by some dairy leaders 
that more effort be exerted to improve the 
unit production of Wisconsin dairy cows and 
eliminate those boarder cows—the poor pro- 
ducers which do not pay their own way but 
still contribute to the surplus which weighs 
so heavily on dairy markets. 

There is nothing new in this, however. 
Dairy leaders at the College of Agriculture 
and elsewhere have been advocating that for 
years, and the progressive dairymen of Wis- 
consin have made great progress in improv- 
ing the unit production of their herds. 

Such practice may help the individual 
dairyman. It may improve the efficiency of 
his operation, but it will not solve the dairy 
problem. 

About all that can be done for the dairy 
industry as a whole at present is to cushion 
the shock by a gradual reduction in price 
supports, as recommended by the Wisconsin 
delegation in Congress, and take some steps 
to reduce supports on those basic commodi- 
ties which determine the price of dairy feeds. 
Then the dairy interests of the Nation should 
soon devise a self-help program embodying 
the features of many good plans which have 
been proposed, 

To expect the dairymen of Wisconsin to 
abandon even a substantial part of the huge 
investment they now have in the dairy busi- 
ness is to ignore the realities of one of our 
major economic problems, 


Employee Morale 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 17, 1954 
Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr, 


Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include herewith a poem from 
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Jerry Eluttz’s column in the Washington 
Post. 


The author is a Federal employee 
whose name was not revealed—for a 
very good reason. 

Iam sure that the following verse well 
illustrates the “improved” morale which 
the administration boasts of in the Fed- 
eral service: 

With this firing and hiring 

This dumping and bumping 
I'm in a state of alarm. 

With the shifting and riffing 
The approving and moying 

I need a shot in the arm, 

This state of inertia 

Just couldn’t be worser (poetic license) 
My future is really at stake. 

I flutter, I stutter, I can't make decisions 
I hesitate, mediate, just make revisions, 

Oh Ton shall I do, has this happened to 

you 
Is there something I should take? 

It's simply not fitten, the way I keep flittin. 
I only hope it don't show. 

This is all confidential, 

I'm relying on you 
I wouldn't want people to know. 


Jackson and Red Guatemala 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENN R. DAVIS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 16, 1954 


Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin, Mr. Speak- 
er, all of us are concerned with the prob- 
lem of Guatemala, where communism 
has gained a foothold in the Government. 
For that reason, and because we all 
recognize our colleague, Representative 
Donatp L. Jackson, of California, as an 
expert on Latin American affairs, I wish 
to insert in the Recor the following edi- 
torial from the Santa Monica (Calif.) 
Evening Outlook: 

JACKSON AND RED GUATEMALA 

The 10th Conference of Pan American 
States has convened at Caracas, Venezuela. 
As with its predecessors, the purpose of the 
meet is to promote inter-American accord 
and discuss problems cf mutual concern. 
This time the delegates will face a problem 
of such overriding concern that If nothing 
is done about it the conference, for all prac- 
tical purposes, will have failed. It is Guate- 
mala. 

Representative Donatp L. Jackson stated 
in a House speech Inst week that “Guate- 
mala is, in fact and truth, a Communist- 
dominated state.“ 

The Government of Guatemala bolted a 
meeting of the Organization of Central 
American States when other members pro- 
posed a common front against communism, 
Recently, anti-Communist political figures 
have been flecing the country and seeking 
political asylum in other Latin American 
Republics or in Europe. Finally, the Presi- 
dent of Guatemala, according. to Congress- 
man Jackson, “is 50 much under the in- 
fluence and control of Moscow agents as to 
make any discussion of his personal phil- 
osophy a matter of academic interest only.” 

A leading authority on Central and South 
America, Mr. Jackson sadly noted that our 
Government is powerless to take Individual 
action to apply economic or political sanc~ 
tions against Guatemala due to existing 
treaty agreements. Even so, he said, there 
are two avenues of action open to us: (1) 
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American business firms and individuals can 
boycott Guatemala products—principally oil 
and coffee, on which the economy of the 
country rests; (2) we can persuade the mem- 
ber nations at Caracas to act in concert in 
a manner impossible to them individually— 
treaties can be nullified and inter-American 
sanctions can be applied. 

Unless steps such as these are taken, Mr. 
Jackson warned, the first open challenge 
to the Americas from world communism 
will have succeeded. We agree that some- 
thing must be done about this matter before 
Guatemala becomes the first nation in our 
hemisphere to go behind the Iron Curtain, 


Garrison Dam Land-Acquisition Funds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OTTO KRUEGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 16, 1954 


Mr. KRUEGER. Mr. Speaker, the full 
effect of the House action last year in 
limiting funds for land acquisition for 
the Garrison Dam is apparent in the 
committee report on H. R. 8367. The 
reduction of $3.5 million from the budget 
estimates by the committee and the 
House denies the funds for the purchase 
of lands for the construction of dikes or 
protective works in the vicinity of Willis- 
ton, N. Dak. This denial prevents the 
fulfillment of the planned operating level 
of the Garrison Reservoir at 1,850 feet. 

The Garrison Dam project is well on 
the way to completion. The initial power 
will be delivered in 1955. The dam, itself, 
will be done in 1957. 

The people of Williston have made a 
fine presentation of their case. There is 
still much question as to the possible 
damage at the 1,850-foot operating level, 
but there is no question as to the loss of 
power and storage capacity if the Gar- 
rison Dam is to be operated at the lower 
level of 1,840 feet. 

These figures have been determined by 
the Corps of Engineers. 

The annual power loss would be almost 
$1 million at Garrison; the losses of 
power downstream, for diversion and ir- 
rigation purposes, would be over $1.5 
million. 

The reduction in the operating level 
gives away the cheapest storage avail- 
able. The cost of storage in this res- 
ervoir up to the 1,840-foot level is $14.60 
per acre-foot. The cost of storage from 
the 1,840-foot level is only $2.09 per acre- 
foot. 

The loss in storage capacity or 3.6 mil- 
lion acre-feet means that enough water 
will go down the spillway to irrigate a 
million acres of land for 2 years. In 
times of drought, this reserve would be 
invaluable. 

Sentiment over the greater part of 
North Dakota is for the high level for 
Garrison Dam, The REA is interested 
in the power and wants all that will be 
available. A million acres in the State 
have been found suitable for irrigation 
and farmers are looking forward to the 
establishment of a stable agriculture 
with water available from this dam. 
There is a feeling that the merits of the 
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high level so far outweigh the possible 
damage to a small area that there should 
be no question as to the final decision. 

Goy. Norman Brunsdale, chairman of 
the State water-conservation commis- 
sion, had the following inserted in the 
hearings before the Civil Functions 
Committee in connection with H. R. 
8367: 

On June 23, 1953, the North Dakota Water 
Conservation Commission passed a resolu- 
tion affirming its position on the maximum 
pool level of 1,850 feet for the Garrison Res- 
ervoir, provided adequate facilities protect- 
ing the irrigation projects and the city of 
Williston are constructed. 


The time is fast approaching when a 
definite decision must be reached on the 
operating level of the dam. Either we 
let 82 ½ million run down the spillway 
each year, or we plan to use it. 

I would repeat here the words of Con- 
gressman CEDERBERG, of Michigan, Spo- 
ken at the committee hearing: 

Then the people of Williston ought to be 
aware of the fact that they are a part of this 
great country and cannot be isolated unto 
themselves. If there is going to be some 
benefit to the entire basin, there are going 
to be some dislocations, and some effects 
that in a small way might be detrimental to 
these people. It is just a question of wheth- 
er they are big enough to realize that. 


Dewey’s Harness Track Bonanza 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. F. D. ROOSEVELT, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 17, 1954 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
from the current issue of the Democratic 
Digest. It contains a very clear exposi- 
tion of the get-rich-quick activities of 
Governor Dewey’s principal supporters 
and associates. The only shortcoming 
of the article is that it is about 2 weeks 
behind the current revelations. In that 
period it has already been divulged that 
some additional Republican bigwigs 
from the State of New York are invoived, 
including the Governor’s own secretary 
of state, Tom Curran, and the county 
chairmen in Brooklyn and Queens. 

The article follows: 

How UNDERWORLD FIGURES AND GOP LEADERS 

Got RICH on NEw Yorx HARNESS TRACKS 

A former GOP majority leader in the New 
York State Senate owns $150,000 worth of 
race-track stock. A former GOP assembly- 
man who cosponsored the bill to legalize 
parimutuel betting in New York now owns 
$750,000 worth of race-track stock, and in 
one New York county where a race track op- 
erates, a man who has earned no more than 
$6,000 a year in 17 years as assistant district 
attorney, owns (with his wife) some $250,000 
worth of race-track stock, 

Oddly enough, this ownership of stock by 
Republican leaders has come about in a State 
run by a Republican Governor has first made 
his fame as a racket buster. 

The press has yet to make much of the 
spread between the Governor's reputation as 
a supercrime scourge and his inability to de- 
tect corruption among his Republican col- 
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leagues. The Governor, of course, is Thomas 
E. Dewey, two-time Republican Presidential 
candidate, 

The Chicago Tribune sees the situation 
as the “exposure of a hypocrite.” It notes 
that Dewey “squirms and twists in his vain 
effort to save his reputation.” But this 
analysis is at variance with most press com- 
ment, which has applauded the Governor for 
his “quick action” in ordering investigations 
into the fast-breaking harness racing 
scandal. 

The disclosures to date have featured ex- 
tortions and labor kickbacks at the race 


tracks amounting to almost half a million ' 


dollars yearly; employment of excriminals, 
including one fugitive from a murder 
charge; payments of $165,000 to underworld 
characters who were called “labor trouble 
shooters”; payoffs on food, drink, and pro- 
gram concessions to people who have no 
visible legal claim on the profits, and calls 
paid by leading politicians on an imprisoned 
extortionist, Joey Fay. 

The racing story itself goes back to 1940 
before Dewey became Governor. In that 
year, the legislature legalized parimutuel 
betting at New York's race tracks, and har- 
ness racing, which had always been a sport 
at county fairs, moved into the big time at 
Roosevelt Raceway on Long Island, Some 
seven harness tracks have since opened in 
the State. Their combined take last year, 
after taxes and paying off wagers, amounted 
to $21 million. One million dollar betting 
nights are now common at the large com- 
mercial tracks. Today harness racing is the 
fastest growing spectator sport in the coun- 


try. 

This is all the public knew about harness 
racing until the murder last August of 
Thomas F. (Tiny) Lewis, who was in effect 
the hiring boss at Yonkers Raceway, just 
north of New York City. Subsequent in- 
vestigation revealed that he was collecting 
over $100,000 a year in kickbacks from em- 
ployees and got another $100,000 annually 
from commissions on compulsory health and 
welfare insurance funds for his own and a 
dozen other unions. 

From there the investigation led to equally 
raw shakedowns at the other race track in 
the metropolitan New York area, Roosevelt 
Raceway, where employee kickbacks for “en- 
tertainment” amounted to over $345,000 a 
year. 

Long Island lawyer George Morton Levy 
was revealed as the brains of the Roosevelt 
Raceway. Levy, who was cocounsel to the 
notorious criminal, Lucky Luciano, when 
Dewey prosecuted him in 1936, used to play 
golf with the underworld characters Frank 
Erickson and Frank Costello before they were 
sent to jall. 

He has publicly taken credit for promoting 
the 1940 law which legalized parimutuel 
gambling and for commercializing harness 
racing et Roosevelt, the first track for that 
type of racing in the country. 

“I considered it my baby,” he told the Ke- 
fauver Crime Investigating Committee in 
1951. “I promoted the whole thing.” 

How Levy promoted harness racing is not 
yet public knowledge, but the public has 
now learned about ownership of stock in 
raceways by an astonishing number of polit- 
ical figures, for example: 

George R. Fearon, former majority leader 
of the State senate and a one-time Republi- 
can candidate for governor, owns stock worth 
$150,000 in the companies which operate 
Vernon Downs near Syracuse and Rooseyelt 
Raceway near New York City. 

Norman F. Penny, former assemblyman 
and cosponsor of the bill to legalize parimu- 
tuel betting, now chairman of the County 
Republican Association in Nassau County 
where Roosevelt Raceway is located, owns 
$750,000 worth of stock in three New York 
racing associations. His wife owns some 
stock in Chicago’s Maywood Park, 
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Irving T. Bergman, son-in-law of Benja- 
min Feinberg, former GOP majority leader 
in the State senate, who was a Republican 
leader in the legislature which legalized 
gambling, bought stock now worth $152,000 
with a 64,000 loan arranged by another 
Republican, Harrison Haverbeck, banker and 
treasurer of a county GOP association in 
Putnam County. 

Albert M. De Mco, assistant district at- 
torney of Republican Nassau County for 17 
years, a job which never pald him over $6,000, 
owns with his wife racing stock worth $250,- 
000 and reportedly receives $20,000 a year as 
his share of profits from the food and drink 
concession at Roosevelt Raceway. The in- 
quiry revealed that he was vice president and 
general manager of Chicago's Maywood Park. 

William F. Bleakley, de facto Republican 
leader of Westchester County and a former 
gubernatorial candidate, who headed the 
New York delegation to the 1948 Republican 
convention, has stock worth $200,000 in the 
association which owns Yonkers Raceway. 
He is one of the politicians who visited Joey 
Fay in prison. 

These are only some of the politicians who 
have made money off raceways in which they 
shared ownership with such men as William 
De Koning, Sr., the so-called czar of organ- 
ized labor and boss of raceway employment 
on Long Island. De Koning, who owns (with 
his wife) over $300,000 worth of stock in 
metropolitan racing associations, has now 
been indicted by a Nassau County grand 
jury on charges of extorting $345,000 in kick- 
backs from Roosevelt Raceway employees. 
He also received a cut on the catering con- 
cession at this track. 

Bookmaker Frank Erickson’s son-in-law, 
James Watson, owns some $40,000 worth of 
stock in Roosevelt Raceway. 

Frank Costello, kingpin in the underworld, 
received $60,000 for ridding Roosevelt Race- 
way of bookies. James J. Hines, a former 
Tammany leader in West Harlem, who served 
a prison term for his political protection of 
the Dutch Schultz gang and for conspiracy 
in the numbers racket, was apparently able 
to get jobs at Yonkers Raceway for his 
former associates. One Hines protege was 
James (La-la) Lynch, an ex-convict who col- 
lected $2,000 monthly as a labor trouble- 
shooter. 

A convicted robber named Samuel Stirrat 
is on the list of Yonkers racetrack owners, 
along with a discouraging array of politicians 
and shady characters. 

Governor Dewey's role in this situation is 
not clearly defined. His friends have praised 
him for setting up a new regulatory agent, 
a “one-man racing czar,” to replace the old 
Harness Racing Commission under which 
substantial political ownership and kick- 
backs flourished. (Democrats voted against 
the one-man bill.) Dewey has also been 
praised for seeking higher taxes on harness 
racing, 

He first seemed to consider the scandal 
as merely a matter of labor racketeering, 
which was of so little public interest that 
the now defunct Harness Racing Commission 
began its hearings in secret. When Rudolph 
Hatley, Liberal candidate for mayor of New 
York, criticized the closed-door policy, the 
governor explained that preliminary hear- 
ings are customarily secret, but then ordered 
a public hearing for the following Friday. 

A relentless questionnaire (the New York 
Times called it seemingly foolproof) which 
‘was prepared for the Harnes Racing Commis- 
sion by specially appointed counsel never 
saw the light of day, for the commission 
finally threw up its hands and called it quits. 

When this commission went out of busi- 
ness, its investigative authority was trans- 
ferred to the Moreland Act Commission. 
Dewey appointed Bruce Bromley, a promi- 
nent Republican lawyer, to head the biparti- 
san commission. Bromley resigned as cam- 
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paign manager for New York City's Republi- 
can mayoralty candidate in order to take his 
new post. 

The new commission in turn got up a 
questionnaire that came in for some press 
criticism. The New York Post pointed out 
that it did not ask for relevant personal 
financial information covering the entire pe- 
riod under investigation. Yet many payoffs, 
for example, $60,000 given to underworld 
character Frank Costello, were made by per- 
sonal check. 

Trate citizens of Yonkers have demanded 
that the Morcland Act Commission investi- 
gate the route chosen in théir city for the 
Buffalo-New York express highway. Com- 
munity leaders have been trying for some 
time to persuade the State to run the 
throughway in an economically straight line. 
Instead, the proposed route takes what the 
World-Telogram has called a $12 million 
loop to the east, slicing through business 
and residential areas in a detour that leads 
only to the raceway. 

Democrats have called for an audit of the 

$26 million in contracts let for work on the 
throughway without calling for competitive 
bids. 
Most facets of the unfolding scandal were 
hard for non-New Yorkers to assess. Names 
were unfamiliar and information came out 
piecemeal. But one politician was named 
who had a national reputation. He is J. 
Russell Sprague. He was the Republican 
national committeeman from New York un- 
til the bad publicity from his ownership of 
a half-million dollars worth of stock in 
Yonkers Trotting Association led to his res- 
ignation. Sprague's ties to Dewey are close. 
He managed Dewey's campaign for the presi- 
dential nomination in 1940, and worked as 
a triumvirate with Dewey and Herbert 
Brownell, Jr., at the 1944 and 1948 conven- 
tions which did nominate Dewey. 

Sprague has been accused of using his 
party power to keep Yonkers track from 
opening in 1949. Democratic State Senator 
Zaretzki charged that Mr. Sprague promoted 
a rush bill which prevented Yonkers from 
getting a license for the 1949 season. 

Joseph Henschel, spokesman for the own- 
ers, and a former treasurer of Tammany Hall 
in 1949 when O'Dwyer was elected mayor of 
New York City, told the Kefauver Crime In- 
vestigating Committee in 1951 that his com- 
pany finally got its license only as the results 
of a deal. The public has yet to learn 
whether there is any connection between 
this deal and J. Russell Sprague’s stock hold- 
ings in the Yonkers Trotting Association. 

Now that the scandal has started coming 
to light, many New Yorkers are frankly 
bafied as to how gangbuster Tom Dewey 
could have been oblivious to such a wide- 
spread mess. Neither can they understand 
some old puzzles which have been revived 
by this inquiry. Such as: 

Why was the known underworld figure 
Frank Costello never convicted until the 
Kefauver committee investigated him in 
1951? 

Why did Governor Dewey let convicted 
white slaver Lucky Luciano out of prison 
when he had served only 9 years of a 30-to- 
50-year sentence? 

Why did the Governor respond to press 
suggestions that he talk to the Kefauver 
committee about Luciano by going on a pro- 
tracted vacation, taking three high New York 
State officials with him? 

Why did a Tammany treasurer have a for- 
mer Dewey campaign manager for his lawyer 
before the Kefauver committee In 1951? 

If the Moreland Act Commission does not 
come up with satisfactory explanations of 
today's scandal, it is a sure bet that Demo- 
cratic Representative Louis B. HELLER, of 
Erooklyn, will renew his demand for a con- 
gressional investigation, 
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Return to Sanity 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH F. HOLT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 17, 1954 


Mr. HOLT. Mr. Speaker, I should like 
to call to the attention of my colleagues 
the following editorial, entitled “Return 
to Sanity,” from the Patriot newspaper 
published in Harrisburg, Pa. To me it 
presents an objective report of a very 
fine speech by our Vice President: 

[From the Patriot of March 15, 1954] 
RETURN TO SANITY 


RicHarp NIXON, Vice President of the 
United States, made a restrained and tem- 
perate talk Saturday night that should do 
much to clarify the muddy waters which 
have swirled around Washington during the 
last week. 

Those who expected more of the sensa- 
tional vituperation which has rocked the 
country in the last few days probably were 
disappointed, for the Vice President did not 
engage in wild name calling. And by re- 
fraining from all abusive references, he has 
helped to restore some sanity to the Wash- 
ington scene, and some dignity to the high 
offices which have been under personal 
attack. 

Mr. Nixon went before the microphones 
and television camera to make an official 
Republican Party reply to charges made 
against the party a week ago by Adlal Steven- 
son, titular leader of the Truman wing of 
the Domocratic Party. Mr. Nixon was not 
swayed from his primary purpose by the in- 
traparty row, even though that row has as- 
sumed gargantuan proportions. He made 
the answer calmly, but with conviction and 
assurance, and without heat or rancor. 

He answered Mr, Stevenson expertly and 
persuasively. 

He reminded Mr. Stevenson and the Amer- 
ican people, millions of whom were hanging 
on his words, that the country's military 
policy is being guided by a man whose en- 
tire career was in the military, and who was 
hailed as a great and victorious general be- 
fore he became President. 

He pointed out that President Eisenhower 
has brought back to the office of President 
the grent dignity which once characterized 
that office but which has been missing from 
Washington in recent years. 

Like a master surgeon, Mr. Nixon cut 
away the tissue of clever sayings and frothy 
parlor car quips from the Steyenson speech 
and got down to the heart of the charges. 
Then he answered them with devastating 
facts, figures, and cold logic. 

The Eisenhower military and foreign pol- 
icy, which Stevenson attacked, was devised 
to get us off the defensive; to bring the 
slaughter of Americans in Korea to an end, 
and to give us mobile striking power that 
would check the Reds program of “nibbling 
us to death with satellite wars of their own 
choosing." It has been explained to the 
Reds and they seem to understand, 

“Isn't is wonderful,” he asked his audience, 
“to have a Secretary of State (Dulles) who 
isn't taken in by the Communist?” 

He pointed out that communism at home 
as well as abroad is being dealt with effec- 
tively under the Republican administration 
through both the executive and legislative 
branches of the Government. And he added 
this for the Democrats and the American 
people to think about: The great difference 
between this administration and the previous 
Democratic administration is that it recog- 
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nizes the danger of Communist infiltration 
and have a positive program to deal with 
the problem.“ 

Mr. Nzxon wisely stayed away from the Me- 
Carthy controversy, but if he did not mention 
the Wisconsin Senator by name, he was 
Pointing his words toward him when he sug- 
gested that men in the past who have done 
effective work exposing Reds have now 
by reckless talk and questionable methods 
made themselves the Issue rather than the 
fight against Communists. He enunciated 
the importance cf the President's insistence 
on fair play in investigations. What he 
might have said, but left unsaid, is that Me- 
Cantuy by his tactics and by drawing atten- 
tion to himself and his methods of operation 
is diverting attention from the Eisenhower 
program. And thet program the Vice Presi- 
dent described as the “greatest positive pro- 
gram presented to Americans in generations.” 

Mr. Nixon successfully nalled the Steven- 
son charges, and provided a few questions 
that Mr. Stevenson may find dificult to 
answer. 

The Vice President set a pattern of calm 
and reasonable approach to an unwarranted 
attack, It was a refreshing change from the 
shbrillness and hysteria which recently has 
swept our country and beyond to paint a 
damaging and confusing picture of irrespon- 
sibility in American life. 

The whole country would benefit greatly 
if Mr. BMicCartHy and other Republicans 
would adopt that pattern for their own pub- 
lic utterances in the future. 


Poll Conducted by the American Press 
Magazine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM B. WIDNALL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 17, 1954 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, the 
American Press, an independent maga- 
zine for hometown newspapers, has re- 
cently conducted a survey of weekly 
newspapers of America, including all sec- 
tions of the country, in an effort to ob- 
tain the opinions of the editors on con- 
troversial national issues. The results of 
the poll are most enlightening and I am 
including the tabulation in the Appendix 
under leave to revise and extend my 
remarks: 

SUMMARY or ANSWERS TO THE AMERICAN Press 
QUESTIONS 
Excess-profits tax 

The question on this subject was: As of 
January 1, the excess-profits tax expired as 
did the 10-percent emergency tax on per- 
sonal incomes. Do you think either of these 
taxes should be restored?” Seventy-five per- 
cent anid No“; 12 percent thought both 
should be restored; 7 percent of the others 
favored restoring excess-profit taxes only; 
1 percent favored restoring income tax only; 
and 5 percent didn't answer the question, 

Corporation tar reduction 

The question: “In April, corporation taxes 
are scheduled to be reduced from 52 to 47 
percent. Which of the following actions do 
you thing should be taken?” The actions 
suggested, with the answers, were: 


Percent 
Let the scheduled reduction go through. 58 
Keep the tax at 52 percent 23 
Increase the taz „4„4%%1 1 


Reduce the tax to less than 47 percent.. 4 
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Percent 
Eliminate corporation taxes 2 
TT nate gal 


Personal income tares 


As shown in the question on excess-profits 
tax, the majority of editora approved the 
elimination of the 10-percent emergency 
tax. Another queation on this subject was: 
“Which of the following is nearest to your 
views on what should be done about per- 
sonal income taxes?" The choice, with the 
answers, were: 

Percent 

Reduce taxes by more than the 10 per- 
cent scheduled for this year 
Reduce taxes only if the budget can 


26 


Bae... L—2 65 
Increase taxes in order to help de- 

crease the national debt 1 
Eliminate Income taxes and replace 

with some other kind of tak æ Ki 
NG SHOWER EE A > 4 


Taz on cooperatives 


The question on this subject was worded: 
“Do you think cooperative corporations 
should be required to pay Federal income 
taxes on their corporate earnings on the 
same basis as private corporations?” To this 
question, 92 percent replied. Tes“; 7 per- 
cent said No“; 1 percent did not answer. 

Excise taxes 


This question just covered the four taxes 
scheduled to be reduced on April 1. It was 
worded: “On April 1, the excise taxes on 
liquor, tobaccd, gasoline, and automobiles 
are scheduled to be reduced. Please check 
below what action you think should be 
taken in regard to these taxes." The choice 
of actions and the answers are given below 
for each tax. 

Liquor Tax 


Sixty-one percent said, “Keep as is”; 16 
percest sald to increase it; 20 percent said 
to reduce it; 1 percent said to eliminate it; 
and 2 percent did not answer the question. 

Tobacco Tax 


Seventy-two percent sald, “Keep as Is"; 12 
percent said to increase it; 14 percent said 
to reduce it; 1 percent said to eliminate it; 
1 percent did not answer the question, 

Gasoline Tax 

Fifty-three percent said, Keep as is”; 2 
percent said to increase it; 33 percent sald to 
reduce it; 11 percent said to eliminate it; 
1 percent did not answer question, 

Automobile Tax 

Forty-one percent said, Keep as is"; 1 per- 
cent sald to increase it; 44 percent said to 
reduce it; 13 percent said to eliniinate it; 
1 percent did not answer the question. 

Medical expenses 

The editors favor a more liberal exemption 
for medical expenses. Asked for their opin- 
ion on this, 77 percent were for it, 20 percent 
against it, and 3 percent didn’t answer the 
question. 

Manufacturer's sales tar 

The question was; “The National Asso- 
clatiton of Manufacturers has proposed the 
elimination of all present excise taxes (ex- 
cept on liquor and tobacco) ard substitu- 
tion of a 5 percent flat-rate manufacturer's 
tax on everything except food. Would you 
vote for this?“ Sixty percent said they 
wouldnt; 82 percent said they would; 8 
percent didn't answer the question. 

Debt limit 


Although most people seem to expect that 
the statutory debt limit will be increased, - 
when asked if they favored this move, 71 
percent of the editors said, “No”; 26 percent 
said Tes“; and 3 percent didn't answer. 

DEFENSE 
Nuclear secrets 


The question was: “Do you believe we 
should share our secret knowledge on nuclear 
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Weapons with our allies?” Sixty-nine por- 
cent voted against it; 29 percent would ap- 
prove; 2 percent didn't answer. 


Conspirators 

This question was asked: “Do you favor 
the legislation proposed by the President to 
take United States citizenship away from 
any citizen convicted of conspiring to ad- 
vocate overthrow of our Government by 
force or violence?” The vote was almost 
unanimously with the President. Ninety 
percent voted Tes“: 9 percent voted No“: 
1 percent didn't answer. 

St. Lawrence seaway 

The question: “Do you favor participation 
of the United States in construction of the 
St. Lawrence seaway?“ Seventy-three per- 
cent voted Tes“; 22 percent opposed it; 6 
percent didn’t answer. 

Continental defenses 

The question: “Do you approve the Presi- 
dent's proposal to increase expenditures by 
around $1 billion to strengthen our conti- 
nental defenses?" Eighty-one percent 
answered Tes“ to that one; 15 percent said 
No“; 4 percent didn’t answer. 

WELFARE 
Unemployment insurance 


The question was just about Federal work- 
ers. It read: “Do vou favor extension of 
unemployment insurance to Federal work- 
ers?" Forty-five percent said they did; 51 
percent were opposed to the idea; 4 percent 
didn't answer. 

Social-sccurity extension 

The question: “Do you favor extension of 
social security to include 10 million employed 
not now covered by it, euch as doctors, farm- 
ers, lawyers?” The answers: Yes, 59 percent; 
No, 39 percent; no answer, 2 percent. 

Reinsurance service 

The question: “Do you favor a Govern- 
ment reinsurance service to make it possible 
for private and mutual Insurance companies 
to offer bronder protection on health and 
medicine policies?” The answers: Yes, 53 
percent; No, 41 percent; no answer, 6 per- 
cent, 

Mortgage loans 

The editors were asked this question: “Do 
you favor Government insurance on long- 
term mortgage loans, with small downpay- 
ments, for Jow income familles?" Sixty-nine 
percent favored such loans, 28 percent didn't, 
and 3 percent didn’t answer the question, 

Increased social security 

Arked, Do you favor increasing the tax 
and the benefits of social security?” The 
editors showed little interest. Only 28 per- 
cent voted Tes“; 69 percent voted No“; 
and 3 percent didn’t answer. 

FARM 
Ftexible parity plan 

The question was: “Do you favor the Presi- 
dent's flexible parity plan which would give 
the Secretary of Agriculture authority to 
lower parity to discourage plantings of sur- 
plus commodities and offer higher parity 
prices to encourage production of scarce 
items?” The answers: Yes, 78 percent; no, 
19 percent; no answer, 3 percent. 

Farm-price protection 

The editors were asked: “Do you think 
some system of price protection for farmers 
is a necessity—and to the best interests of 
our Nation?” To this question 71 percent 
responded “Yes”; 26 percent sald No,“ and 
8 percent didn't answer. 

Acreage control 

The question on this subject was: “Do 
you favor Government controls over the 
amount of acreage used for farm products 
which are in surplus supply?” The answers: 
Yes, 53 percent; no, 43 percent; no answer, 
4 percent. 
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Surplus purchases 

The question: “Do you believe the Fed- 
eral Government should continue to buy 
surplus production of farm products?" An- 
swers: Yes, 37 percent; no, 56 percent; no 
answer, 7 percent. 

Sales to Russia 

On this highly debatable subject the ques- 
tion was: “Do you favor having the Gov- 
ernment sell surplus farm produce to Rus- 
sin? The editors voted: “Yes, 33 percent; 
no, 63 percont; no answer, 4 percent. 

LABOR 
Union poll 

To check upon sentiment toward Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's suggestion, the following 
question was asked: Do you approve the 
President’s suggestion that union members 
be polled by the Government, after a strike 
begins, to determine if the majority of the 
membership is for or against the strike?” 
The answers showed 86 percent in favor of 
the plan, 12 percent opposed, 2 percent didn't 
answer. 

Union control 


To measure the gencral attitude of editors 
toward control of unions, this question was 
asked: “Do you think Government should 
exercise more or less control over unions 
than at present?” The answers: More, 80 
percent; less, 10 percent; same as now, 3 
percent; no answer, 7 percent. 


Communication strikes 


Following the New York newspaper strike 
the magazine, Editor and Publisher, sug- 
gested that legislation be enacted to forbid 
strikes in the communication industries. 
To check sentiment on this, the editors were 
acked: Do you favor a law forbidding strikes 
in communication industries, including the 
newspaper and radio industry?” Answers: 
Yes, 54 percent; no, 41 percent; no answer, 
5 percent, 

MISCELLANEOUS 
18-year-old vote 


“If they're old enough to fight they're old 
enough to vote,“ is the feeling of a lot of 
people. We asked the editors what they 
thought with the question: “Do you favor 
a constitutional amendment permitting citi- 
zens to vote when they reach the age of 18?” 
Forty-eight percent of the editors approved 
the idea; 51 percent didn't; and 1 percent 
didn't answer, 


Statehood for Hawait 


Some of the editors thought we should 
have asked about Alaska, too. We did ask 
about both in a poll in January 1953. At 
that time we found that 75 percent favored 
statehood for both. This time the ques- 
tion was: “Do you favor statehood for Ha- 
wall?” The onswers: Yes, 75 percent (same 
as a year ago); no, 19 percent; no answer, 
6 percent. 

District of Columbia voting 

The question was: “Do you favor legisia- 
tion to permit residents of the District of 
Columbia to vote and to permit the District 
to have self-government?” The answers: 
Yes, 75 percent; no, 19 percent; no answer, 
6 percent. 

Postal rates 


On the controversial question of postal 
rates, the American Press asked: “Do you 
favor Increase in postal rates now pending 
in the House?" The answers: Yes, 31 per- 
cent; no, 65 percent; no answer, 4 percent. 


Postal commission 


The question in this was worded: “Do you 
favor the creatlon of a permanent commis- 
sion to establish fair and reasonable postal 
rates?" The editors answered: Yes, 62 per- 
cent; no, 15 percent; no answer, 3 percent, 
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Excise Tax on Distilled Spirits 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 17, 1954 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I have this 
day introduced a bill in the House of 
Representatives to reduce the excise tax 
on distilled spirits from the present 
$10.50 per proof gallon to $6 per gallon. 

We have found that this present tax, 
which is inequitable and discriminatory, 
has reached its present peak after 7 in- 
creases since 1933. No other commodity 
or service has been subjected to so heavy 
and so extreme an increase as has dis- 
tilled spirits. Of the commodities taxed 
in 1933, most have suffered increases of 
as much as 100 percent, whereas the 
Federal excise tax on this commodity 
has increased from $1.10 to $10.50 per 
gallon, or by 854 percent since 1933. 
Since 1943, distilled spirits has become 
the largest single source of Federal com- 
modity and service revenue—surpassing 
excise tax revenues obtained from cig- 
arettes, automotive, and transportation 
and communications, 

Is this present tax fair to the con- 
sumer? The answer is “No.” This tax 
takes a far higher proportion of the con- 
sumer's dollar than does any other Fed- 
eral excise tax. On the price of a bottle 
of blended whisky costing $4.27, $1.823 
represents the Federal tax, or 43 percent 
of the purchase price, 

Of course, added to that burden is 
another 13 percent for State and local 
taxes—with the total tax burden to the 
consumer being $2.38 out of the $4.27 
retail price. 

Statisticians will tell us that the $10.50 
Federal liquor excise tax represents 500 
percent of the distillers’ cost of produc- 
ing, warehousing, and bottling this com- 
modity. If that kind of an excise tax to 
cost of production was exacted by the 
Government from other commodities 
end services, a car now selling for $2,000 
would cost $7,750; a 25-cent package of 
cigarettes would cost the consumer 49 
cents; and a $200 television set would 
cost him $750. This would certainly be 
prohibitive to the consumer. 

A study has shown that between 60 
ond 70 million adult persons are con- 
sumers of distilled spirits. These are 
typical Americans whose moderate use of 
Spirits is just as common as their use of 
autos, gasoline, telephone service, radio, 
television, toilet articles, and the like. 
Yet, their consumption of spirits is taxed 
at rates far in excess of those applied to 
other items of equal importance. 

Reducing the tax to the rate of $6 per 
gallon would be restoring the tax to its 
1943 level, which at that time had al- 
ready been increased for the fifth time 
from its original $1.10 level. 

The Congress last week reduced to 10 
percent the excise taxes on such things 
as movie admissions, long-distance tele- 
phone calls, leather goods, jewelry, cos- 
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metics, furs, and travel tickets, but yet 
continued the present high rates on to- 
bacco, gasoline, liquor, wines, beer, and 
automobiles. 

Under my bill the tax rate will be re- 
duced to $6 per gallon, which will bring 
down the price of the $4.27 packaged 
bottle to the more equitable price of 
$3.38. 

A reduction of the excise tax rate in 
this case will give relief not only to the 
industries but to the consumers. This 
equitable reduction will stimulate busi- 
ness and employment, not only in the 
distillery industry directly affected, but 
also in other industries, since consumers 
will pay less for these commodities and 
have more money available for other 
purchases, 

This proposal provides a more equita- 
ble tax, which is now excessively high 
and greatly discriminatory. 


Communication Expressing Puerto Rico's 
Sorrow Over the Incident ia the House 
Chamber 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. FERNOS-ISERN 


RESIDENT COMMISSIONER FROM PUERTO RICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 17, 1954 


Mr. FERNOS-ISERN. Mr. Speaker, 
yesterday, we all rejoiced to see our col- 
league, the gentleman from Tennessee 
the Honorable CLIFFORD Davis, again in 
our midst. None of us is happier than 
the Resident Commissioner of Puerto 
Rico to see him in the Congress again 
and to see him looking so well. I thank 
him for bearing no malice against my 
people for the most unfortunate occur- 
rence here on March 1 perpetrated by 
four misguided persons who have noth- 
ing in common with the good people of 
Puerto Rico except the accident of birth- 
place. I thank him for his kind words 
vr the governor, for myself, and for us 


As may be imagined, regret and grief 
are deep in Puerto Rico, and resentment 
runs high that this action took place. 
I have received hundreds of cablegrams 
and letters from individuals, groups, or- 
ganizations, and institutions, as well as 
from government officials expressing 
Puerto Rico's sorrow over this episode. 
I am including with my remarks a few 
of these communications. Some of these 
are translations from Spanish, but the 
originals of all this correspondence are 
in my office. 

Later, it is my purpose fo request con- 
sent to include additional communica- 
tions in the ReEcorp from time to time. 

The communications follow: 

San JUAN, March 2, 1954. 

The leadership of the Popular Democratic 
Party in the capital of Puerto Rico met in 
extraordinary session this morning, unani- 
mously approved to repudiate in the most 
energetic way the vile assault of a group of 
Nationalist terrorists of which were the vie- 
tims several honorable congressmen of the 
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United States. It was also approved to ex- 
press that this attempt does not represent, 
in any why, the sentiments of the Puerto 
Rican people, voluntarily and freely asso- 
clated to the great American Nation, and 
that. therefore, Puerto Ricans cannot be 
made responsible for criminal actions of a 
smal] group with no representation what- 
soever which pretends to impose by vio- 
lence what the democratic will of our peo- 
ple has refused on several occasions. We 
request that you convey our condolence to 
the families of the victims and express our 
affirmation of loyalty to the great people of 
the United States. 
FELISA RINCON DEGAUTIER, 
President, Municipal Committee, 
Popular Democratic Party. 


New Yorn, March 2, 1954. 
Deeply impressed by the irresponsible act 
of terrorism perpetrated by Nationalists. We 
join the vast majority of Puerto Ricans in 
repudiating such acts of fanaticism and 
want to affirm our adherence and loyalty to 
this great Nation. 
Garco Export, INC., 
New York, N. F. 
GARCIA COMMERCTAL, INC., 
San Juan, Puerto Rico. 


Harana, March 2, 1954. 
As Puerto Ricans residing in Cuba we ex- 
press our deepest sentiment for the unspeak- 
able attack which we condemn most vigor- 
ously. We believe our sentiments are shared 
by the majority of cur fellow citizens and 
express our wishes for speedy recovery of the 
wounded Congressmen. 

Francisco Acaba, Antonio Casellas, Felipe 
Casalduc, Orlando Castagnet, Manuel 
J. Diaz, Luis P. Doria, F. Franceschi, 
Alberto V. Malaret, Carlos Maldon- 
ado, Enrique Miranda, Arturo Torol 
Angel Navajas, Felix J. Riera, Ramon 
C.. Riera, Agustin Rios, Luis R. Rios, 
Enrique Roque, Osmin Roque, Miguel 
R. Rosich, F. Guillermo Tous, Jose C. 

Veve, J. Volhloldas Bird. 


Caracas, Marek 2, 1954. 
The House of Puerto Rico, Vicic Cultural 
Institution representatives of the Puerto 
Rican group resident in Venezuela expresses 
to you and through you to the honorable 
House of Representatives our deepest sorrow 
for the incidents and criminal attempts of 
terrorists. The repetition of these acts, for- 
eign to the democratic culture of the people 
of Puerto Rico, is regrettable and we repu- 

diate them most vigorously. 
GUILLERMO NIGAELIONT, 
7 President. 


— 


San Juan, March 3, 1954. 

The Association of Mayors of Puerto Rico 
meeting in extraordinary session today, on 
behalf of the 76 municipalities of the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico, expresses its sup- 
port to your statement in the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States, vigorously 
repudiating the unspeakable and brutal act 
of Monday to the United States Congress in 
the persons of five of its distinguished Mem- 
bers. We request you to convey this expres- 
sion on our behalf to the honorable House 
of Representatives and our most sincere 
wishes for the speedy recovery of the Con- 
gressmen physically affected by such deplor- 
able act, 


Sam Juan, March 2, 1954. 
Most emphatically repudiate vandalic act 
two or three crazy irresponsible Nationalist 
against honorable Members, House of Repre- 
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sentatives, United States. The people of 
Puerto Rico in general repudiate this act. 
Mario R. SULLIVAN, 
Captain, Civil Defense of the Capital, 
San Juan, Puerto Rico. 


— 


Ponce, March 2, 1954. 
We condemn brutal attack without prece- 
dent against honorable Members, House of 
Representatives of our Nation, and share your 
sentiments of sorrow and shame for such 
vandalic act. 
Bank or PONCE. 


San JUAN, March 3, 1954. 
Please convey to the American people 
through Speaker of House our protest for 
criminal attack on Congress. We pray for 
the prompt recovery of Representatives 
wounded. 
ANTONIO and LEAH ACOSTA VELARDE. 


San JUAN, March 3, 1954. 
The Antituberculosis General Association 
of Puerto Rico deeply deplores and protests 
the criminal attack on United States Con- 
grees by fanatic Puerto Ricans. It expresses 
its sympathy and wishes recovery of wounded 
Congressmen. 
Dr. ANTONIO ACOSTA VELARDE, 
President. 
Mavuwano, March 3, 1954. 
Glad you escaped unhurt terrorists’ attack 
of our fellow citizens. Realize damage done 
to our people by this brutal act we all repu- 
diate. Am writing relatives in malnland who 
have lived here requesting to express in press 
how different reality is as observed by them 
here. 
DELFIN COLON. 
San Lorenzo, Puerto Rico. 
I repudiate the attack upon your fellow 
Congressmen, I am ashamed of the lack of 
understanding of some Puerto Ricans, Isuf- 
fered in my heart that honorable Members 
of the United States Congress were victims 
of those fanatics. 
I pray to God that all may soon recover 
completely. 
Respectfully yours, 
Launa E. NAZARIO, 
Ninth-Grade Student, Luis Munoz 
Rivera, Jr., High School, San 
Lorenzo, Puerto Rico, 


— 


Rio Prepras, Puerto Rico, March 5, 1954. 
The school children of Puerto Rico deeply 
regret the unjustifiable attack perpetrated 
on the Members of the Congress on the after- 
noon of March 1. 
Sincerely yours, 
Joncx Luis ROBLES 
(and 18 other signatures). 


— 


The undersigned sixth-grade schoolchil- 
dren of the elementary rural school of Barrio 
Palmos, Catano, Puerto Rico, hereby express 
their indigation at the attack on Congress- 
men and at the same time declare this attack 
to be in complete contradiction to the 
sentiments of the vast majority of the people 
of Puerto Rico. 

Carmen LTD RAMOS 
(and 29 other signatures). 
Rio PIEDRAS, PUERTO RICO. 

The children of Puerto Rico wish to ex- 
press their deep regret for this most un- 
fortunate incident. We assure you that it 
in no way expresses our feelings for the 
people of the United States and are proud 
of our American citizenship. As Americans 
and as Puerto Ricans we condemn this act 
of violence, We pray for your recovery and 
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trust that you will continue to regard us and 
our island as sincere friends. 
Sincerely yours, 
Josx M. ROMERO 
(and 31 other signatures). 


San Juan, March 2, 1954. 


We trust you will make your voice heard in 
the House condemning vandalic act. We 
pray for the recovery of wounded Congress- 


men. 
MONSERRATE STELLA. 
CESTERO JUNCOS. 
RIVERA ESCALONA. 


— 


Cacuas, P. R., March 3, 1954. 

I want to congratulate you on your sincere 
and eloquent statement before the House of 
Representatives on account of the humiliat- 
ing terrorist act committed by a small group 
who has defamed us so much. 

You can be sure that your statement has 
lightened the sorrow and embarrassment of 
all Puerto Ricans and I am sure that you will 
make the good American people understand 
that Puerto Rico has felt very embarrassed, 

FRANCISCO Escopa, 


— 


AGUADILLA, P. R., March 4, 1954. 

This is to let you know that our town is 
horrified by the vandalic act committed by 
4 Nationalists against 5 of the honorable 
Congressmen of the Congress of the United 
States. 

We condemn and repudiate the crime com- 
mitted by them. We want to express our 
adherence and solidarity to the American 
people for whom we feel a close and good 
association. 

I wish you would extend this manifestation 
of solidarity from the city of Aguadilla to 
the Congress of the United States. 

RAFAEL A. GUNTIN Lopez, 
Mayor. 


— yO 


Policy for Security and Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. ALEXANDER SMITH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 17, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Secretary of State, the Hon- 
orable John Foster Dulles, has prepared 
for publication in the April issue of For- 
eign Affairs an article entitled Policy for 
Security and Peace.” ‘The article is so 
much in line with our present discussion 
of the foreign policy and the so-called 
New Look, tht I ask unanimous consent 
to have it printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorD, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

POLICY ror SECURITY AND PEACE 
(By Secretary of State John Foster Dulles) 

Since World War II. the United States has 
faced the difficult task of finding policies 
which would be adequate for security and 
peace and at the same time compatible with 
its traditions. Never before has a great na- 
tion been called upon to adjust its thinking 
and its action so radically in so short a 
period. 

During the 19th century the maintenance 
of peace and order depended largely on Great 
Britain, with its Navy and the system of 
naval bases which enabled it to operate with 
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mobility and flexibility throughout the world. 
By suitable commercial, investment and 
monetary policies, Great Britain and other 
nations with surplus capital stimulated eco- 
nomic growth in underdeveloped areas. The 
French Revolution had aroused men to re- 
spect and promote human rights and funda- 
mental freedoms. The United States also 
made its contribution. Our people devoted 
thelr energies largely to domestic matters, 
not because they lacked concern for others 
but helleving that what our founders called 
the conduct and example of freedom would 
exert a liberating influence everywhere. In 
fact, it did so. The great American experi- 
ment was a source of hope and inspiration 
to men everywhere, and especially to those 
living under despotism. Our dynamic ex- 
ample of freedom drew many to our shores 
and inspired others, in the Old World and 
the new, to emulate our course. 

All of these influences contributed to giv- 
ing the world relative peace and security for 
the 100 years between the ending of the 
Napoleonic wars and the beginning of the 
First World War. During this period there 
were many advances in the practice of po- 
litical liberty, and generally throughout the 
world there was a great advance in material 
and social well-being. 

The events of the 20th century, and 
especially the two world wars and their 
aftermaths, have created an entirely new 
situation, In large measure the United 
States has inherited a responsibility for 
leadership which, in the past, has been 
shared by several nations. Today there rests 
upon us, to a unique degree, the threefold 
task of providing insurance against another 
world war; of demonstrating the good fruits 
of freedom which undermine the rule of des- 
pots by contrast; and of providing a major 
part of the effort required for the healthy 
growth of underdeveloped areas. 

The Eisenhower administration inherited 
securitity policies that had much worth. 
Many of these policies were bipartisan in 
character. They refiected a national recog- 
nition of the ‘peril facing the civilized 
world, a united determination to meet it, 
and an acceptance of the role of leadership 
thrust on us by events. We had helped to 
reestablish the economies of other countries 
shattered by the war. We had taken a ma- 
jor part in resisting the aggression in Korea. 
In the face of the Soviet threat we were 
engaged in rebuilding our military strength 
and that of other free countries. 

These and like measures were costly. 
But they were necessary to our security. 
However, they partook much of an emer- 
gency character. By 1953 there was need 
to review our security planning and to ad- 
just our continuing military effort to the 
other requirements of a well-rounded, per- 
manent policy. 

Under the conditions in which we live, it 
îs not easy to strike a perfect balance be- 
tween military and nonmilitary efforts and 
to choose the type of military effort which 
serves us best. The essential is to recog- 
nize that there is un imperative need for a 
balance which holds military expenditures 
to a minimum consistent with safety, so 
that a maximum of liberty may operate as 
a dynamic force against despotism. That is 
the goal of our policy. 

THE NATURE OF THE THREAT 


The threat we face ts not one that can be 
adequately dealt with on an emergency 
basis. It is a threat that may long persist, 
Our policies must be adapted to this basic 
fact. 

The Soviet menace does not reflect the 
ambitions of a single ruler, and cannot be 
measured by his life expectancy. There is 
no evidence that basic Soviet policies have 
been changed with the passing of Stalin. 
Indeed, the Berlin Conference of last Feb- 
Tuary gave positive evidence to the contrary. 
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The Soviet Communists have always pro- 
fossed that they are planning for what they 
call “an entire historical era.” 

The assets behind this threat are vast. 
The Soviet bloc of Communist-controlled 
countries—a new form of imperialist colon- 
falism—represents n vast central land mass 
with a population of 800 million, About 10 
million men are regularly under arms, with 
many more trained millions in reserve. This 
land force occupies a central position which 
permits of striking at any one of about 20 
countries along a perimeter of some 20,000 
miles. It is supplemented by increasing air 
power, equipped with atomic weapons, able 
te strike through northern Arctic routes, 
which bring our Industrial areas in range of 
quick attack. 

The threat is not merely military. The So- 
viet rulers dispose throughout the world of 
the apparatus of International communism. 
It operates with trained agitators and a pow- 
erful propaganda organization. It exploits 
every area of discontent, whether it be po- 
litical discontent against “‘colonialism,” or 
or social discontent against economic con- 
ditions, It seeks to harass the existing order 
and pave the way for political coups which 
will install Communist-controlied regimes. 

By the use of many types of maneuvers 
and threats, military and political ,the Soviet 
rulers seek gradually to divide and weaken 
the free nations and to make their policies 
appear as bankrupt by overextending them 
in efforts which, as Lenin put it, are “beyond 
their strength.” Then, said Lenin, “our vic- 
tory is assured.” Then. sald Stalin, will be 
the “moment for the decisive blow.“ 

It Is not easy to devise policies which 
will counter a danger so centralized and so 
vast, so varied and so sustained. It is no 
Answer to substitute the glitter of steel for 
the torch of freedom. 

An answer can be found by drawing on 
those basic concepts which have come to be 
regularly practiced within our civic com- 
munities. There we have almost wholly 
given up the idea of relying primarily on 
house-by-house defense. 

Instead, primary reliance is placed upon 
the combining ot two concepts; namely, the 
creation of power on a community basis and 
the use of that power so as to deter aggres- 
sion by making it costly to an aggressor. 
The free nations must apply these same 
principles in the international sphere. 

COMMUNITY DEFENSE 


The cornerstone of security for the free 
nations must be a collective system of de- 
Tense. They clearly cannot achieve security 
separately. No single nation can develop 
Tor itself defensive power of adequate scope 
and flexibility. In seeking to do sọ, each 
would become a garrison state and none 
would achieve security. 

This is true of the United States. With- 
out the cooperation of allies, we would not 
even be in a position to retaliate massively 
against the war industries of an attacking 
nation, That requires International facil- 
ities. Without them, our air striking power 
loses much of its deterrent power. With 
them, strategic airpower becomes what Sir 
Winston Churchill called the supreme de- 
terrent. He credited to it the safety of 
Europe during recent years, But such power, 
while now a dominant factor, may not have 
the same significance forever. Furthermore, 
massive atomic and thermonuclear retalia- 
tion is not the kind of power which could 
most usefully be evoked under all circum- 
stances, 

Security for the free world depends, there. 
fore, upon the development of collective 
security and community power rather than 
upon purely national potentials. Each na- 
tion which shares the security should con- 
tribute in accordance with its capabilities 
and facilities. The Inter-American Treaty 
of Reciprocal Assistance (Rio Pact) of 1947 
set a postwar example in establishing the 
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principle that an armed attack against one 
would be considered as an attack against all, 
The North Atlantic Treaty is based on the 
same principle. Its members huve gone 
much further in organizing joint forces and 
facilities as a part of the integrated security 
system. NATO provides essential air and 
naval bases, to which its various members 
can contribute—each according to its means 
and capabilities. It provides the planes and 
ships and weapons which can use these bases, 
It provides so many points from which an 
aggressor couid be harassed, in so many dif- 
ferent ways, that he cannot prudently con- 
centrate his forces for offense against a single 
victim. 

While NATO best exemplifies this collec- 
tive-security concept, there are other areas 
where the same concept is evolving, although 
as yet in a more rudimentary form. An ex- 
ample is the western Pacific, where the United 
States has a series of collective-sccurity 
treaties which now embrace Australia, New 
Zealand, the Philippines, Japan, and Korea. 
Collective arrangements are now in the mak- 
ing in the Middle East, with Turkey-Pakistan 
as the nucleus. These developments show 
the growing acceptance of the collective- 
security concept we describe. 

The United Nations is striving to make col- 
lective security effective on n basis broader 
than regionalism. The central principle of 
the charter is that any armed attack is of 
universal concern and calls for collective 
measures of resistance. The Soviet Union, 
by its veto power, has made it impractical, 
as yet, to make availnbie to the Security 
Council the armed forces, assistance, and fa- 
cilities contemplated by article 43 of the 
charter. When aggression occurred in Ko- 
rea, however, the principle of collective ac- 
tion was invoked by the United Nations and 
acted on by more than a majority of the 
members, including 16 which sent armed 
forces to Korea to repel the aggression. The 
uniting-for-peace resolution, adopted by the 
General Assembly in November 1950. grew 
out of that experience. That resolution will 
enable members of the United Nations to 
join in carrying out similar collective meas- 
ures against any future aggression without 
being blocked by a Soviet veto. 

The free-world system of bases is an in- 
tegral part of its collective security. At the 
recent Four Power conference in Berlin, Mr. 
Molotoy repeatedly attacked these bases as 
evidence of aggressive purpose. Actually 
these bases on the territory of other sovereign 
countries are merely a physical expression 
of the collective-security system. They were 
constructed only at the request of the host 
nation, and their availability depends upon 
its consent, usually as a legal condition, and 
always as a practical one. The requisite con- 
sent to the use of these bases would never 
be accorded unless it was clear that their use 
was in response to open uggression, and rea- 
sonably related to its scope and nature, This 
gives assurance of their community funce 
tion. f. 

Thus the free world hns practical means 
for achieving collective security both through 
the United Nations and the various regional 
arrangements already referred to. 

THE STRATEGY TO DETER AGGRESSION 


The question remains: How should collec- 
tive defense be organized by the free world 
for maximum protection at minimum cost? 
The heart of the problem Is how to deter 
attack, This, we belicve, requires that a 
potential aggressor be left In no doubt that 
he would be certain to suffer damage out- 
weighing any possible gains from aggression. 

This result would not be assured, even by 
collective measures, if the free world sought 
to match the potential Communist forces, 
man for man and tank for tank, at every 
point where they might attack. The Soviet- 
Chinese bloc does not lack manpower and 
spends it as something that is cheap. If an 
aggressor knew he could always prescribe the 
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battle conditions that suited him and engage 
us in struggles mainly involving manpower, 
aggression might be encouraged. He would 
be tempted to attack in places and by means 
where his manpower superiority was decisive 
and where at little cost he could impose upon 
us great burdens. If the free world adopted 
that strategy, it could bankrupt itself and 
nct achieve security over a sustained period. 

The free world must devise a better 
strategy for its defense, based on its own 
special assets. Its assets include, especially, 
air and naval power and atomic weapons 
which are now available in a wide range, 
suitable not only for strategic bombing but 
also for extensive tactical use. The free 
world must make imaginative use of the 
deterreng capabilities of these mew weapons 
and mobilities and exploit the full potential 
ef collective security, Properly used, they 
can produce defensive power able to retali- 
ate at once and effectively against any ag- 
gression. 

To deter aggression, it is important to have 
the flexibility and the facilities which make 
various responses available, In many cases, 
any open assault by Communist forces could 
only result in starting a general war. But 
the free world must have the means for re- 
sponding effectively on a selective basis when 
it chooses. It must not put itself in the 
position where the only response open to it 
is general war. The essential thing is that a 
potential aggressor should know in advance 
that he can and will be made to suffer for his 
aggression more than he can possibly gain 
by it. This calls for a system in which local 
defensive strength is reinforced by more 
mobile deterrent power. The method of 
doing so will vary according to the charac- 
ter of the various areas. ` 

Some areas are so vital that a special 
gona should and can be put around them. 

estern Europe is such an area. Its in- 
dustrial plant represents so nearly the 
balance of industrial power in the world that 
an aggressor might feel that it was a good 
gamble to seize it—even at the risk of 
considerable hurt to himself. In this re- 
spect, Western Europe is exceptional: For- 
tunately, the West European countries have 
both a military tradition and a large military 
potential, so that through a European De- 
fense Community, and with support by the 
United States and Britain, they can create an 
adequate defense of the continent. 

Most areas within the reach of an aggres- 
sor o less value to him than the loss he 
would suffer from well-conceived retaliatory 
measures. Even in such areas, however, local 
defense will always be important. In every 
endangered area there should be a sufficient 
military establishment to maintain order 
against subversion and to resist other forms 
of indirect aggression and minor satellite 
aggressions. This serves the indispensable 
need to demonstrate a purpose to resist, and 
to compel any aggressor to expose his real 
intent by such serious fighting as will brand 
him before all the world and promptly bring 
collective measures into operation. Potential 
aggressors have little respect for peoples who 
have no will to fight for their own protec- 
tion or to make the sacrifices needed to make 
that fighting significant. Also, they know 
that such peoples do not attract allies to fight 
for their cause. For all of these reasons, 
local defense is important. But in such 
areas the main rellance must be on the power 
of the free community to retaliate with great 
force by mobile means at places of its own 
choice. 

A would-be aggressor Will hesitate to com- 
mit aggression if he knows in advance that 
he thereby not only exposes those particular 
forces which he chooses to use for his aggres- 
sion, but also deprives his other assets of 
sanctuary status. That does not mean turn- 
ing every local war into a world war. It 
does not mean that if there ls a Communist 
attack somewhere in Asia, atom or hydrogen 
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bombs will necessarily be dropped on the 
great industrial centers of China or Russia. 
It does mean that the free world must main- 
tain the collective means and be willing to 
use them in the way which most effectively 
makes aggression too risky and expensive to 
be tempting. 

It is sometimes said that this system is 
Inadequate because it assures an invaded 
country only that it will eventually be 
liberated and the invader punished. That 
observation misses the point. The point is 
that a prospective attacker is not likely to 
invade if he believes the probable hurt will 
outbalance the probable gain. A system 
which compels potential to face 
up to that fact indispensably supplements 
a local defensive system. 


PRACTICAL APPLICATIONS 


We can already begin to see applications 
of these policies. 

In Korea the forces fighting aggression 
had been so closely Umited that they were 
forbidden even to apply the doctrine of hot 
pursuit in relation to enemy planes that 
were based across the Yalu. The airfields 
from which attacks were mounted were im- 
mune, as were the lines and sources of their 
supply. The fighting there was finally 
stopped last July on terms which had been 
proposed many months before. That re- 
sult was achieved, at least in part, because 
the aggressor, already denied territorial 
gains, was faced with the possibility that the 
fighting might, to his own great peril, soon 
spread beyond the limits and methods which 
he had selected, to areas and methods that 
we would select. In other words the prin- 
ciple of using methods of our choice was 
ready to be invoked, and it helped to stop 
the war which the enemy had begun and 
had pursued on the theory that it would be 
a limited war, at places and by means of its 
choosing. 

The 16 members of the United Nations 
who fought in Korea have invoked the same 
principle. They have given public notice 
that if the Communists were to violate the 
armistice and renew the aggression, the re- 
sponse of the United Nations Command 
would not necessarily be confined to Korea. 
Today, if aggression were resumed, the 
United Nations Command would certainly 
feel free to inflict heavy damage upon the 
aggressor beyond the immediate area which 
he chose for his aggression. That need not 
mean indulging in atomic warfare through- 
out Asia. It should not be stated in ad- 
vance precisely what would be the scope of 
military action if new aggression occurred. 
That is a matter as to which the aggressor 
had best remain ignorant. But he can know 
and does know, in the light of present poli- 
cies, that the choice in this respect is ours 
and not his. 

In relation to Indochina, the United 
States has publicly stated that if there were 
open Red Chinese Army aggression there, 
that would have grave consequences which 
might not be confined to Indochina. 

On December 26, 1953, President Eisen- 
hower made an important statement which 
clearly reflected our present policy as ap- 
plied to Asia. He announced a progressive 
reduction of United States ground forces in 
Korea. However, he went on to point out 
that United States military forces in the 
Far East will now feature “highly mobile 
naval, air, and amphibious units;“ and he 
added that in this way, despite some with- 
drawal of land forces, the United States will 
have a capacity to oppose aggression “with 
even greater effect than heretofore.” In the 
same month the United States reaffirmed its 
intent to maintain in Okinawa the rights 
made available to us by the Japanese Peace 
Treaty. This location is needed to ensure 
striking power to implement the collective 
security concept. 

In Europe, our intentions are primarily 
expressed by the North Atlantic Treaty. Fol- 
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lowing the aggression in Korea of June 
1950, the Treaty members proceeded to an 
emergency buildup of military strength in 
Western Europe. The strength built be- 
tween 1950 and 1953 has served well the 
cause of peace. But by 1953, it did not seem 
necessary to go on at the original pace. 

At the April 1953 meeting of the NATO 
Council, the United States put forward a new 
concept, now known as that of the “long 
haul.” It meant a steady development of 
defensive strength at a rate which would 
preserve and not exhaust the economic 
strength of our allies and ourselves. This 
would be reinforced by the availability of 
new weapons of vastly increased destructive 
power and by the striking power of an air 
force based on internationally agreed posi- 
tions. President Eisenhower is now seeking 
an amendment of the present law to permit 
a freer exchange of atomic information with 
our NATO allies. 

When we went back to the NATO Council 
mecting of last December, we found that 
there was general acceptance of the “long 
haul” concept. The result is that most of 
our NATO allies are now able to achieve 
budgetary and economic stability, without 
large dependence on our economic aid. 

The growing free-world defensive system, 


supported by community facilities and 


coupled with adequate policies for their use. 
reflects the nearest approach that the world 
has yet made to a means to achieve effective 
defense, at minimum cost. 
THE CURRENT MILITARY PROGRAM 
One of the basic tasks of the new adminis- 
tration has been to review our military pro- 


gram in the light of the foregoing policies. 
In the years 1945-53, our military programs 


went through wide fluctuations which hin- 


dered orderly and efficient administration. 
During the first part of this period, the 
policy was to reduce the Military Establish- 
ment drastically. During the latter part of 
the period, the policy was to increase the 
Military Establishment rapidly. During both 
the decrease and the increase the military 
budget reflected the so-called balance-of- 
forces concept. In practical terms, this 
meant splitting the available funds into 
three roughly equal slices for the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force. 

When the Eisenhower administration took 
office, our national security programs, at 
home and abroad, were costing over $50 bil- 
lion a year, and were planned at about 655 
billion for the next year. Budgetary deficits 
were of the order of $10 billion, despite taxes 
comparable to wartime taxes. Inflation was 
depreciating the purchasing power of the 
dollar. Our allies were similarly burdened. 

The American people have repeatedly 
shown that they are prepared to make what- 
ever sacrifices are really necessary to insure 
our national safety. They would no doubt 
support military expenses at the levels which 
their Government told them were required 
for security, even at the cost of budget de- 
ficits, resultant inflationary pressures, and 
tax-levels which would impair incentives. 
But the patriotic will to sacrifice is not some- 
thing to be drawn upon needlessly. Govern- 
ment has the high duty to seek resource- 
fully and inventively the ways which will 
provide security without sacrificing economia 
and social welfare. The security policies we 
here describe make possible more selective 
and more efficient programs in terms of the 
composition of forces and of procurement. 


The new administration has sought to re- 
adjust, in an orderly way, the program for 
the military forces. Before this could be 
done, it was necessary to clarify the extent of 
our reliance on collective security; to define 
more clearly our basic strategy both in 
Europe and the Far East; to reassert our free- 
dom of action in repelling future aggression; 
to assess the impact of newer types of weap- 
ons; and to relate the composition and size 
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of our ready and potential forces to all these 
factors. 

Inevitably this has taken time. It has 
required a series of dificult basic decisions 
by the President with the advice of the Na- 
tional Security Council and with supporting 
decisions by the Department of State, the 
Department of Defense, and the Treasury 
Department. It has been necessary to ex- 
change views with congressional leaders and 
our principal allies and to inform world opin- 
lon so that neither our friends nor our 
enemies abroad would misinterpret what we 
were doing. By now, however, the new course 
is charted and is guiding our military plan- 
ning. As a result, it is now possible to get, 
and share, more basic security at less cost. 
That is refiected in the budget which the 
President has submitted for the 1955 fiscal 
year. In this budget, national security ex- 
penditures for fiscal year 1955 will amount to 
$45 billion as compared with $50 billion for 
1953 and $49 billion for 1954. 

Initially this reshaping of the military pro- 
gram was misconstrued in various respects. 
Some suggested that the United States in- 
tended to rely wholly on large-scale strategic 
bombing as the sole means to deter and 
counter aggression. What has already been 
said should dispose of this erroneous idea. 
The potential of massive attack will always 
be kept in a state of instant readiness, and 
our program will retain a wide variety in the 
means and scope for responding to aggres- 
sion. Others interpreted the program as a 
move away from collective security. The ex- 
act opposite is the case, as has been shown, 
Our policies are based squarely on a col- 
lective security system and depend for their 
success on its continuing vitality. Still oth- 
ers feared that we intended to withdraw our 
forces from abroad in the interest of mobility. 
Now that the fighting is ended in Korea, our 
forces in the Far East will be reduced in num- 
bers, as has previously been announced, but 
the kind of force that remains will have great 
striking power. Moreover, the program does 
not mean that we intend to pull our forces 
out of Europe. It is, of course, essential that 
the continental nations themselves provide a 
harmonious nucleus of integrated defense. 
If they do so, the United States would expect 
to maintain substantial forces of its own in 
Europe, both in support of the forward 
strategy of defense and for political reasons, 

Another consequence of our new policies 
is that it has become practicable to reduce 
our economic aid to our allies. The tech- 
nical assistance program will go on and eco- 
nomic aid is not wholly excluded. There 
are still some places near the Soviet orbit 
where the national governments cannot 
maintain adequate armed forces without help 
from us. That is notably so in the Middle 
and Far East. We have contributed largely, 
ungrudgingly. and I hope constructively, to 
end aggression and advance freedom in Indo- 
China, The stakes there are so high that it 
would be culpable not to contribute to the 
forces struggling to resist Communist op- 
pression. 

But broadly speaking, economic ald In the 
form of grants is on its way out as a major 
element of our foreign policy. This is high- 
ly desirable from many standpoints. It 
heips to make our own budget more man- 
ageable and it promotes more self-respecting 
international relationships. That is what 
our allles want. Trade, broader markets and 
a flow of investment are far more healthy 
than intergovernmental grants-in-aid. It is, 
of course, important that we do actually de- 
velop these mutually advantageous substi- 
tutes for ald.“ To do so ts one of the major 
objectives of the Eisenhower administration. 
It is an essential component of the overall 
policies already described. 

In the ways outlined, the United States 
and its allies gather strength for the long- 


term defense of freedom. 
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OUR NATIONAL PURPOSE 


We do not, of course, claim to have found 
some magic formula that insures against all 
forms of Communist successes. Despotism 
is entrenched as never before. It remains 
aggressive, particularly in Asia. In Europe, 
its purposes remain expansive, as shown by 
Mr. Molotov's plans at the Berlin Conference 
for Germany, Austria, and all Europe. How- 
ever, time and fundamentals will work for 
us, if only we will let them. 

The dictators face an impossible task 
when they set themselves to suppress, over 
a vast area and for a long time, the oppor- 
tunities which flow from freedom. We can 
be sure that there is going on, even within 
the Soviet empire, a silent test of strength 
between the powerful rulers and the multi- 
tudes of human beings. Each individual 
seems by himself to be helpless in this 
struggle. But their aspirations in the ag- 
gregate make up a mighty force. There are 
some signs that the Soviet rulers are, in 
terms of domestic policy, bending to some of 
the human desires of their people.. There 
are promises of more food. more household 
goods, more economic freedom. This does 
not prove that the dictators have themselves 
been converted. It is rather that they may 
be dimly perceiving that there are limits to 
their power indefinitely to suppress the hu- 
man spirit. 


That is a truth which should not be lost 
sight of as we determine our own policies. 
Our national purpose is not merely to sur- 
vive in a world fraught with appalling 
danger. We want to end this era of danger. 
We shall not achleve that result merely by 
developing a vast military establishment. 
That serves indispensably to defend us and 
to deter attack. But the sword of Damocles 
Temains suspended. The way to end the 
peril peacefully is to demostrate that free- 
dom produces not merely guns, but the 
spiritual, intellectual, and material richness 
that all men want. 

Such are the guiding principles we invoke. 
We have confidence that if our Nation per- 
severes in applying them, freedom will again 
win the upper hand in its agelong struggle 
with despotism, and that the danger of war 
will steadily recede. 


Liberalization of the Social Security Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. BONIN 


OF PENNSfLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 17, 1954 


Mr. BONIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent te. extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Record, I wish to include the 
resolution I have received from the Free- 
land, Pa., Aerie, No. 717, and the Glen 
Lyon, Pa., Aerie, No. 2160, of the Fra- 
ternal Order of Eagles. The resolution 
was also signed by Mr. John Nowak and 


Mr. Frank Stavetski, the respective 
presidents of the above-mentioned 
aeries. 


Iam deeply interested in the measures 
set forth by the Fraternal Order of 
Eagles. ‘ 

The resolution is as follows: 

Whereas the Fraternal Order of Eagles was 
a leader in the campaign for enactment of 
the Social Security Act and the earlier cam- 


paigns for the passage of State old-age pen- 
sion laws; and 


_tegic airpower. 
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Whereas the Fraternal Order of Eagles, by 
unanimous vote of delegates in national 
convention assembled, has urged the liberal- 
ization of the Social Security Act so as to 
extend coverage to all workers and to expand 
the program to protect wage earners against 
all major hazards of life and to adjust pay- 
ments to meet increased living costs; and 

Whereas, the President of the United 
States, Dwight D. Eisenhower. in his recent 
message to Congress, has urged that the 
Social Security Act be liberalized to provide 
that— 

1. The minimum benefit for retired persons 
be increased from $25 to $30 per month, the 
maximum from $85 to $108.50. 

2. Ten million additional persons be in- 
cluded in the security systems. d 

3. The first $1,000 of annual earnings by 
retired persons be exempted from the regu- 
lations of the Social Security Act. 

4. The earning base for participants in the 
plan be raised from 83.800 to $4,200. 

5. The 4 years of lowest income for such 
beneficlary be discarded in computing bene- 
fits. 

6. The institution of a proposal for a 
public works program for the stricken 
anthracite-coal region, due to shut downs, 
lack of markets, etc.; and 

Whereas friends of social security, Demo- 
crats and Republicans have endorsed the 
President's suggestions as a long step forward 
in providing adequate old-age security for 
all Americans: Now be it 
' Resolved, That our district endorse the 
President's proposals for improving the Social 
Security Act, and respectfully urge you to 
enact such recommendation into law. 

Adopted this 14th day of February 1954. 

WALTER ZEMSKI, 
Chairman, Glen Lyon, Pa. 
JOHN E. STEFANIK, 
District Secretary, Freeland, Pa. 


We Mast Build Air Power and Not Just 
Military Aviation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 17, 1954 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, one of the great anti-Commu- 
nists and great air power experts of our 
time is Maj. Alexander P. de Seversky. 
Major de Seversky has performed a pa- 
triotic service in pointing out, in the cur- 
rent issue of Pageant magazine, that in- 
stead of rearming for the kind of victory 
through air power that we won in World 
War II, we are rearming for defeat. 

Because of her strategic position, her 
great resources of industry and man- 
power, and the Air Force she is rapidly 
building, the Soviet Union is a threat to 
our very existence. The threat is in- 
creased, not diminished, by the fact we 
must import many of the raw materials 
essential to our own air strength, and 
also by what Major de Seversky calls our 
precedent-conscious military thinking. 

The New Look calls for emphasis on 
aviation, but aviation is not necessarily 
airpower. Much of the strength of our 
Air Force is planned to support ground 
forces: It is tactical air power, not stra- 
About one-third of the 
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money allotted to the Air Force goes to 
create military aviation that is utterly 
irrelevant to war in the air. 

In the new budget obligational au- 
thority for the fiscal year 1955, $8.2 bil- 
lion is requested for the Army, $9.8 bil- 
lion for the Navy, and $11.2 billion for 
the Air Force. This looks like an em- 
phasis on airpower, all right, but at 
least $3 billion of the Air Force appro- 
priation would have to be spent on ayia- 
tion in support of the Army. Thus, dur- 
ing the two fiscal years ending June 30, 
1956, according to Major de Seversky’s 
estimates, we will have spent for the 
Army approximately $57 billion, for the 
Navy $36 billion, and for the Air Force 
only $33 billion. 

Major de Seversky's thesis is effective- 
ly expressed in one sentence: 

It is not the stockpile of atomic and hy- 
drogen bombs that will decide the issue of 
war or peace but, as always, the superior 
means of delivery—and that means air- 
power. 


From bases in China, the Balkans, Rus- 
sia and Siberia, Soviet bombers could 
destroy the sources of many materials 
vital to the United States, and essential 
in our present methods of manufactur- 
ing the guts of airpower. But from 
bases the United States already possesses 
in Alaska, Greenland and Newfound- 
land, our superior bombers could reach 
any point in the Soviet Union and could 
also reach—and bomb—any point in Eu- 
rope, North Africa and the Middle East, 
if the need ever came—and if we have 
the bombers, when it does. 


True emphasis on airpower will make 
sure that we have the bombers, and have 
them soon. 


Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Appendix of the RECORD, 
I include herewith Major de Seversky’s 
thought-provoking article from the April 
1954 issue of Pageant, as follows: 

Are WE REARMING For DEFEAT? 
(By Maj. Alexander P. De Seversky) 


When Mr. Malenkov ominously brandished 
the news that Russia has the hydrogen 
bomb, his intention was to intimidate the 
United States and its allies. But inadvert- 
ently, and paradoxically, he performed a use- 
ful service for the free peoples of the world. 
What we needed more than anything else 
was to be jolted out of our habitual rut of 
precedent-conscious military thinking. Mr. 
Malenkoy did just that. 

He glaringly exposed the unreality of our 
profligate strategy of balanced forces which 
chains our military strength to overseas 
bases, and our weapons production to over- 
seas sources of strategic material—right in 
the enemy's backyard, With atomic and hy- 
drogen bombs now in Russia’s possession, and 
a massive air force within easy reach of 
those targets, she can bring to a standstill 
the industries that feed our war machine 
and defeat us through economic strangula- 
tion without dropping a single bomb on 
American soil. 

In the last war our enemies, particularly 
Japan, had only limited natural resources. 
They depended on strategic materials that 
had to be brought across the water. Our 
overwhelming naval power and undisputed 
command of the seas was one of the decisive 
factors in victory, stripping the enemy’s in- 
dustries of its vital ingredients through ap- 
plication of an effective blockade. 

Today we are dealing with the Eurasian 
continent and its vast resources. It is totally 
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self-contained and needs nothing from across 
the seas to support its war machine. It 
cannot be blockaded or starved into submis- 
sion. It needs no navy, virtually has no navy, 
and fears no navy. Whatever surface navy 
it does have or may be building is bottled in 
the Baltic and Black Seas from which it will 
never emerge unless our Air Force is first 
destroyed. 

But if the enemy has no navy, why then 
do we continue to enlarge our own, even 
though it is already bigger than all the 
other navies of the world combined? We are 
told that we must have such a huge Navy 
in order to keep the sealanes open to guar- 
antee us access to strategic materials. We 
are told that since the United States is a 
have-not Nation and only 15 percent self- 
sustained, 85 percent of the strategic mate- 
rials that go into our war machine must be 
imported from across the sea. We are told 
that, therefore, only the Navy can assure to 
our industries an uninterrupted flow of these 
essential substances. This, in our air age, 
is a dangerous self-delusion. Our Navy, I 
fear, is still living in the past, its thinking 
unaltered since the days of Nelson. 

In the last war, because of the short range 
of aircraft, our shipping was practically un- 
molested once the submarine menace was 
eliminated. Today, in addition to the sub- 
marines, our Navy and its convoys can be 
attacked by long-range enemy aircraft and 
its atomic bombs anywhere on the seven 
seas. In the last war the enemy had no 
alternative but to attempt to cut our sup- 
ply lines. Today he need not bother with 
our supply lines; he can strike directly at the 
sources of our strategic materials with his 
long-range airpower and neutralize them 
with atomic and hydrogen bombs. 

Ever since I saw this danger as an in- 
evitable consequence of the expanded range 
of airpower I pleaded that we should not 
chain our war machine exclusively to the 
sources of strategic materials located in the 
Eastern Hemisphere—in Europe, Africa, and 
Asia; that at least standby sources should be 
developed in South America—in the Western 
Hemisphere, our own backyard, which is not 
only beyond the reach of the enemy's air- 
power but can be effectively shielded by our 
continental air strength. 

But this warning was not heeded. As a 
result, our military strength today is depend- 
ent upon a great many nations. If—either 
due to enemy pressure or internal political 
vicissitudes—any nation deserts us, our sur- 
vival will be at stake. 

For example, how many of us realize that 
the very sinews of our tool industry are in- 
dustrial diamonds, of which we import nearly 
90 percent from the Belgian Congo and 
French Equatorial Africa? Should our in- 
dustry be denied this vital ingredient, we 
would be chained to the obsolete weapons 
produced by old tools. Md 

Or, how many know that modern jet en- 
gines cannot be built without cobalt and 
columbite? We import 100 percent of these 
materials—and again from Africa: Nigeria, 
Belgian Congo, and the rest of Equatorial 
Africa—from sources halfway across the 
globe. 

There are those who maintain that Rus- 
sia can never win a war against us as long 
as the United States outproduces her in the 
manufacture of steel. At present we pro- 
duce 110 million tons a year, to her 37 million 
tons, a 3-to-1 ratio in our favor. But we 
can produce that tonnage only if India and 
Africa continue to supply us with manga- 
nese, without which steel cannot be made. 
Of our supply of this essential we import 91 
percent—80 percent from the distance mines 
of India and Africa. If those sources fail, the 
steel production of the United States will 
drop to 22 million tons a year, or little more 
than half of Russia's present production, 

We are desperately prospecting today for 
new sources of uranium on our continent; 
but so far the results have been neglible. 
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In the production of our atomic bombs, 
therefore, we are wholly dependent on the 
Belgian Congo. Should we be deprived of 
that source, it is obvious that in no time 

Russia would outrace us in atomic warfare. 
All the miracles of American mass produc- 
tion and superior technological know-how 
cannot alter this melancholy fact. 

Again, think of our vast system of trans- 
portation. Our cars, trucks, aircraft, all re- 
quire rubber. We import 100 percent of our 
natural rubber—with 90 percent of our sup- 
ply coming from Malaya; Thailand, and In- 
donesia. True, we can fall back on synthetic 
rubber. But it will require time to revive 
our synthetic rubber production. And, even 
then, for many purposes the product in its 
present form is no substitute for natural 
rubber. 

From those same far eastern countries, 
and Africa, comes tin—as necessary for 
canned goods and for other needs of our 
Armed Forces. Without tin, too, there can 
be no solder, no tin plate, no bronze or bab- 
bitt for our bearings. The United States 
imports for its needs 80 percent of this im- 
portant metal,- without which every wheel, 
gear, and crankshaft would eventually cease 
to turn. 

This is by no means the end of the list. 
There are many other strategic materials in 
the same part of the world which can be 
denied us at any time, with the resultant 
crippling and paralyzing of our industrial 
output once our present stockpiles are ex- 
hausted. 

To present our plight in its starkest terms: 
Our jet engines come from Nigeria and not 
from Hartford; our atom bombs come from 
the Belgian Congo and not from Oak Ridge; 
our tools come from Africa, not from Cin- 
cinnati; our steel comes from India and 
Africa, not Pittsburgh; the bearings for our 
wheels and motors from Malaya, not Detroit; 
and our rubber-shod transport from the Far 
East, not Akron. 

Today those areas are seething with po- 
litical unrest. The Communists are trying 
to undermine them ‘by infiltration and 
propaganda, But in time of war the enemy 
will resort to the direct methods of threat 
and intimidation. He wil put those areas 
on notice to cease supplying America or 
face immediate destruction. Russia today 
can carry out that threat since, without ex- 
ception, all of those points are within easy 
reach of Red planes. $ 

It is estimated that at the present time 
Russia has as many as 3,000 long-range 
bombers of the improved B-29 type, similar 
to our B-50. Some of them may even be 
equipped with rockets and jets to permit 
takeoff with heavy loads and flash perform- 
ance over the target. Though these planes 
are not so fast as jets, they are well-armed 
for self-protection and have more than the 
necessary range to reach their targets and 
return nonstop. Moreover, those aircraft are 
being rapidly replaced by new jet bombers 
of medium range, similar to the B-47, that 
can be refueled in the air or sent on 1-way 
missions. And finally, Russia is already fly- 
ing a new turbo-prop heavy bomber, similar 
to our B-36 in size but superior in perform- 
ance. Such a bomber, or its turbo-jet ver- 
sion, can hit any of the above-mentioned 
sources of our strategic materials at near- 
gonic speed and return to home base. 

With these bombers, and using her present 
bases, Russia can neutralize the sources of 
our jet engines, in Nigeria, in 4 hours; the 
uranium for our A-bombs, in the Belgian 
Congo, in 5 hours; the manganese for our 
steel in less than 3 hours; and our rubber 
and oil supply literally in minutes. 

Can we provide a local defense for all those 
distant points against such devastating at- 
tack? The answer is no. On the map on 
Pp. 9, the Russian strategic air command 
(which means long-range atom-bearing air 
force) is represented by a red arrow. That 
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threat can be pointed in any direction of the 
compass. 

In spite of the 160 million people in the 
United States, in spite of our terrific indus- 
trial power and highly trained technological 
skills, we are told today that we cannot af- 
ford to provide ourselves with an effective air 
defense. To do so would cost us scores of 
billions of dollars, and even then enemy 
bombers would get through. In short, we 
are told that there is no complete defense 
against air attack. 

If our industrial colossus and the man- 
power strength here at home cannot fully 
protect the United States against the Red 
striking air force, by what miracle can we 
hope to defend little Nigeria or the Belgian 
Congo, or India, or Malaya against the iden- 
tical threat by the identical force? To give 
each spot even a semblance of defense would 
require the same gigantic effort that must be 
exerted for our own continental defense— 
scores of billions of dollars multiplied by 
scores of places, a project too gargantuan 
even to contemplate. 

Furthermore, this indefensibility of our 
strategic sources applies equally to our dis- 
tant air bases, whether fixed on land or float- 
ing aircraft carriers. 

By now, it must be apparent to the reader 
that the ability of our Navy to keep the sea 
lanes open has nothing to do with the case. 
We can the most powerful Navy in 
the world, the greatest merchant marine, we 
can keep all the sea Ianes open, and we will 
still face economic strangulation. With not 
an ounce of strategic material avaliable to 
us, our ships will ply the seas with empty 
holds. 

And yet what are we doing? In spite of 
the fact that our power at sea is irrelevant 
to this vital problem, we blithely continue to 
build more aircraft carriers, more battle 
cruisers, more guided-missile battleships, 
more cargo vessels, more destroyers, more as- 
sault barges—at a cost of billions of dollars— 
absorbing one-third of our limited industrial 
manpower and capacity, as though their 
mere existence could protect us from indus- 
trial strangulation. 

The answer, therefore, Is not in the Navy 
but in the United States Alr Force. Only a 
long-range strategic alr command of proper 
size and striking power can, by destroying 
the enemy's alr might, keep the sources of 
our strategic materials unmolested and 
guarantee an uninterrupted flow of these 
vital ingredients to our industries. 

In the face of these realities, our foreign 
policy and the military strategy by which it 
is buttressed must be revised. We must as- 

“sume a more realistic and practical attitude 
toward South America. Hemispheric soli- 
darity, the backbone of common defense, 
must become more than a slogan. Because 
of our foreign policy and preoccupation with 
our allies across the ocean and the seeming 
neglect of the needs of our own hemisphere, 
the United States has been largely regarded 
with suspicion and animosity by our neigh- 
bors to the south. 

Dr. Milton Eisenhower's recent good will 
trip, and the manner of his approach ac- 
complished a great deal toward allaying 
those anxieties and creating a better under- 
standing between the Americas. 

Let us hope that the policy of sterile po- 
litical amenities will give way to a dynamic 
policy of economic and industrial develop- 
ment of the natural resources of this hem- 
isphere, We must create with all possible 
speed a second set of sources for all the stra- 
tegie materials we now derive from the other 
side of the globe. Arrangements should be 
made now, in peacetime, while we hold the 
bargaining power, and not under the duress 
of war. 

In the meantime, we must step up the 
stockpiling of strategic goods to bridge us 
over until this hemisphere is truly self-suf- 
ficient. The congressional hearings on the 
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subject, headed by Senator GEORGE W. Ma- 
LONE, are proving of great importance. They 
have already uncovered some critical mili- 
tary shortages, thus giving us a chance to 
correct them in time, 

We must intensify our research for sub- 
stitute materials and give preference to 
those weapons forged from the substances of 
our own hemisphere. 

Above all, we must rouse ourselves from 
the illusion that we have abandoned the 
unrealistic strategy of balanced forces. 

It may well startle the reader to learn 
that today, in spite of all the lip service 
to air power, deliberately or unconsciously 
we are being groomed primarily for ground 
warfare, for fighting a war on Russia's terms, 
where she has ali the advantages of man- 
power and geography. This shocking fact 
was bertayed by the manner in which our 
defense money is to be spent in the fiscal 
year 1954. On June 11, 1953, in answering 
Senator MARGARET Crase Smirn’s criticism 
of the military appropriations, Secretary of 
Defense Wilson disclosed that, including the 
unspent balances from previous appropria- 
tions, the respective services will have the 
following sums available to them: Army, 
$30.7 billion; Navy, $2644 billion; and Air 
Force, $40.2 billion. 

At first glance, it looks as though the Air 
Force is getting the lion's share. But this 
is an optical illusion—the same old numbers 
racket. On $40 billion, the Department of 
Air not only has to build an Air Force to ful- 
fill its primary mission to destroy the enemy 
and to protect the continental United States, 
but it also has to build an enormous tactical 
air force, and transport and cargo planes in 
support of and for use by our Army. My es- 
timates show that about $15 billion of the 
Air Force's money is being spent on aviation 
that is utterly irrelevant to war in the air. 
It is part and parcel of ground forces and 
represents a frozen asset unless we fight a 
ground war. Just aviation—an amorphous 
mass of aircraft, no matter how large, no 
matter how useful it may be to the Army, 
Navy, and Marine Corps—if it is not designed 
to win and maintain command of the air, 
does not constitute air power. 

Logically, those $15 billions should be re- 
flected in the appropriations to the Army. 
Considered in this light, our Nation is ac- 
tually going to spend on the Army, $46 bil- 
lion; on the Navy, $26 billion; and on the 
Air Force, $25 billion—or, roughly, half the 
total appropriation for the Army, one- 
quarter for the Navy, and one-quarter for 
the Air Force. 

But if our Army cannot win a ground 
war against insurmountable odds and If our 
naval power, including its air component, as 
I have already pointed out, is irrelevant 
against a self-contained continent, then it 
must be grimly apparent to everyone that 
we are rearming for defeat unless the proc- 
ess is arrested and reversed without delay. 

We were told that in the new budget the 
airpower of our Navy and Air Force is receiv- 
ing heavy emphasis.” From this, and from 
the analysis I have presented above as to how 
money is being spent on military aviation, 
it is clear that such “emphasis,” no matter 
how “heavy,” will again buy us more air- 
planes but not necessarily more airpower. 
This conclusion is further justified by the 
official statement that “no material changes 
in force were recommended for fiscal year 
1955.“ and thereafter, at best, would come 
about gradually through “a process of evolu- 
tion.” 

All of this parallels too closely for comfort 
the historic reluctance of the entrenched 
military hierarchy to accept fundamental 
change in warmaking until it is forced upon 
them by the enemy. The trouble with a 
gradual “process of evolution” in strategy, 
as history indicates, is that in the meantime 
we may be attacked and destroyed. 

The inescapable fact is that a fundamental 
change in our military strategy is long over- 
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due, and that only a complete and immediate 
repudiation of our current concepts can 
stave off disaster. 

With both sides now in possession of 
atomic and hydrogen weapons and therefore 
the potential capability of destroying each 
other’s industrial power to make war, the 
superior means of delivery is the crux of 
defense. We may have atomic bombs that 
“today are more than 25 times as powerful 
as the weapons with which the atomic age 
dawned," and we may have hydrogen weap- 
ons that “are in the ranges of millions of 
tons of TNT equivalent”; but unless we have 
the power to deliver them when we want to, 
where we want to—in total disregard of the 
enemy's defensive capabilities, the stockpile 
by itself is meaningless and no threat to the 
enemy. 

Therefore, I must repeat that it Is not the 
stockpile of atomic and hydrogen bombs 
that will decide the issue of peace or war, 
but, as always, the superior means of deliv- 
ery—and that means airpower. 

Yet today our Alr Force is so small that 
it is doubtful whether it can deliver on a 
decisive scale the nuclear weapons we al- 
ready have. The Strategic Air Command 
is superbly led and manned. General LeMay 
and his staff have done miracles, consider- 
ing the inadequate resources at their dis- 
posal. But because the offensive is always 
costly and requires superior numbors, I am 
afraid that in light of the rapid growth of 
electronic defenses, if called upon to per- 
form its mission today, our Strategic Air 
Force would be overwhelmed. 

Under the circumstances, we have no al- 
ternative but to divert at least two-thirds of 
our national effort into a supreme Air Force. 
To preserve our economy, the other Yorces 
must be pared down proportionately. Army 
and Navy men themselves concede that their 
services, with our limited manpower, can- 
not fight under hostile skies. Yet to achieve 
global command of the air will without 
question take the major portion of our 
national effort. 

We must adopt a strategy that will make 
America strong in her own right. Such an 
America can raise morale and provide a 
core of strength for all freedom-loving peo- 
ple. If we are strong, our diplomacy will 
not have to beg, cajole, or buy with dollars 
the loyalty of other nations, large or small. 
Strength attracts allies. They will join the 
legion of freedom not only because our side 
is right but because our side has might. 

America can be that strong. It can win 
a war against any nation or combination of 
nations, except no longer can it win a war 
in any old way. No longer can we promis- 
cuously squander our resources and man- 
power in all directions as we did in the past. 

Our immediate task is to create an in- 
vincible long-range Air Force that can rise 
directly from our own shores, from bases in- 
accessible to the Communists’ insuperable 
army and thelr massive tactical air force, and 
destroy the enemy's ability to wage war. Only 
such an Air Force can save American civil- 
ization from atomic destruction. Only such 
an Air Force can ignore the overwhelming 
manpower superiority of the enemy. 

Only the deterrent of such an Air Force— 
a sword of Damocles—can provide the shield 
behind which the European nations can arm 
and revitalize themselves, 

Only such an Alr Force can guarantee us 
friendly skies under which our Navy can 
carry out its mission. Only an Air Force 
that can dominate the air clear around the 
globe can prevent the destruction of our 
sources of strategic materials and guarantee 
our access to them. 

Our aim is to prevent war. In these days 
when force is still the final arbiter among 
nations and when, as Korea and Indochina 
have demonstrated, raw force is on the loose, 
peace can be kept only through strength, 
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The deterrent of instantaneous and oyer- 
whelming retaliation is the answer. 

Deliberately to place our head in an eco- 
nomic noose by making ourselves dependent 
on strategic sources in the Communists’ 
backyard is not the way to deter the enemy. 

The aggressor must clearly understand 
that not only do we have the strength. here 
in the New World, to strike back with finality 
in defense of freedom and our friends in the 
Old World, but that this strength cannot be 
impaired no matter what may happen any- 
where on the surface of the globe. 


Is Alaska Really Ready for Statehood? 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 15, 1954 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks 
in the Rrcorp, I include a letter that I 
believe is very informative and enlight- 
ening on the question of statehood for 
Alaska. This letter is from a constitu- 
ent of mine, Mr. C. L. Maguire, from 
Wickenburg, Ariz. 

I would particularly like to call to your 
attention that this gentleman has no 
personal or political ax to grind, that 
he is merely stating facts as he saw 
them, the same as you or I would have 
if we might have had the opportunity to 
visit Alaska. 

The letter follows: 

Congressman JoHN RHODES, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Ma. Robs: I do not know how 
Much politics ts involved in this talk of ad- 
mitting Alaska to statehood. So much has 
been said about it that I found myself very 
much in the mind that Alaska should have 
statehood. 

Last summer I took a boat trip to Alaska 
and was utterly appalled at the conditions 
I found. there from the proposed statehood 
angle. 

Statehood for Alaska would be a tragic 
joke. 

The first town in southern Alaska is 
Ketchikan. It has an industry—fish, It has 
no rosds in or out of it. The only way to 
gct in and out is by boat or airplane, My 
guess is that the town may have about 1,500 
people. 

Now we go up 100 miles or so to Wrangell, 
No roads and little fishinz. 

Then we go up about 300 miles to Juneau, 
passing the town of Petersburg on an island. 
These are mall towns and not a sign of a 
road in or out—all boats and airplanes. 

Our next stop was at the little town of 
Seward where the Department of Interior 
raliroad starts up to Anchorage and Falr- 
banks. Seward is a little unpaved town, 
The Government has bullt a truck highway 
up to Anchorage and on to Fairbanks with 
a branch on up to join the Alaskan High- 
way, but I was told this road was impassable 
a-great part of the year and they were hav- 
ing trouble getting over it even in August 
when I was there. 

Anchorage is a boomtown of possibly 40,- 
009 people. It has no sign of an industry 
nor anything to make an industry except 
Government payrolls at the nearby Army 
stations. The Government has built three 
FHA housing projects up there. Prices are 
viciously high and not a sign of an industry 
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other than the building of the houses for 
the benefit of people who are on Federal 
payrolls or make their money off Federal 
payrolls. 

We did not go to Fairbanks, but I under- 
stand it is fust a small town not as large 
as Anchorage. 

Next stop was Valdez, which Is on a branch 
of the Alaskan Highway and is somewhat of 
a port of entry. Small town. No local in- 
dustry in sight. 

I asked a man in Anchorage who was show- 
ing us around—how many Americans were 
In Alaska. His estimate was 150,000, and 
further remarked that 50,000 of them were 
tourists. 

Iam not exaggerating when I say that the 
present taxable property in Alaska, and by 
that I mean—reasonable taxation—would 
not support Maricopa County, let alone a 
State. 

Now understand, before I went up there I 
thought they were entitied to statehood, but 
now I think they will not be ready for state- 
hood for many years to come. 

I wonder what the total income tax is 
that the Government gets out of Alaska and 
how it compares with receipts our present 
48 States—or how it compares with Hawall, 
for instance. 

As far as Hawall Is concerned—I have 
spent a couple of winters there—they have 
industry and lots of it; they have wealth and 
lots of it, and they have a population that 
has done the best job in the melting pot that 
I know anything about. Whether or not 
they really want statehood or are entitled 
to it, is up to the Congress to decide—but 
there is no comparison between Hawali and 
Alaska in the matter of their respective abll- 
ities to support statehood. 

Pardon my long-windedness, but if you 
have been there you know what I am talking 
about. If you have not been there, I think 
you can easily verify my statements from un- 
biased others. 

Very truly yours, 
C. L. MAGUIRE. 


New England Needs a United States 
Veterans’ Domiciliary Home 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HCUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tucsday, March 2, 1954 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include a resolution recently adopted by 
the Fred S. Murphy Chapter No. 8, Dis- 
abled American Veterans in Framing- 
ham, Mass., relative to the continuation 
of the former Cushing Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration Hospital as a Government- 
operated soldiers’ home for area and 
New England veterans. The resolution 
follows: 

Whereas on February 26, 1954, Selectman 
Norman B. Hartnett of Framingham, Mass., 
voiced his opposition to the plan of Gov- 
ernor Christian A. Herter to establish an 
institution for elderly mental patients not 
requiring close confinement at the location 
of the Cushing Hospital in said Framing- 
ham; and 

Whereas the town of Framingham origi- 
Maliy agreed with the Federal Government 
to the establishment of a hospital for Army 
personnel during World War II and later 
with the Veterans’ Administration for vet- 
erans; and 
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Whereas the General Court of Massachu- 
setts on January 18, 1954, urged the Congress 
of the United States “to take the necessary 
steps, together with the appropriate Federal 
department to establish a soldiers’ home, 
under Federal jurisdiction, at the present lo- 
cation of the Cushing Hospital, at Framing- 
ham, Mass.“; and 

Whereas there are thousands of disabled 
and indigent veterans awaiting admission 
to existing soldiers’ homes, none of which 
are located in New England; Now, therefore 

Resolved, That the Fred S. Murphy chap- 
ter No, 8, Disabled American Vetcrans of 
Framingham, Mass., in regular meeting as- 
sembled on March 2, 1954, places itself on 
record as favoring the creation of a federally 
operated soldiers’ home at the r.te of the 
Cushing Hospital, and opposing the plan of 
Gov. Christian A. Herter to establish a hos- 
pital for the insane at the aforementioned 
location; and be it further 

Resolved, That Copies of these resolutions 
be sent to the members of the United States 
Senate from Massachusetts, Congressman 
Harold D. Donohue, the Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs, Governor Christian A. 
Herter, State Representatives J. Alan Hod- 
dcr and William I. Randall. D. A. v. Na- 
tional Headquarters and Department of 
Massachusetts, Disabled American Veterans, 

Recpectfully submitted. 

STANLEY WACHOWSKI, 
Commander, 

Ronert F. IRINO, 

Senior Vice-Commander, 

Adopted March 2, 1954: 

-= FRANCIS ADAMS, 
Adjutant-Treasurer. 


Veterans’ Hospital at Wood, Wis. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 16, 1954 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, being 
keenly aware of the serious need for 
additional hospital and domiciliary fa- 
cilities of the Veterans’ Administration 
at Wood, Wis., which serves veterans of 
Milwaukee County and surrounding 
area, I have sometime ago introduced 
the following bill intended to remedy 
that situation: 

A bill to authorize the construction of a 
new general medical-surgical hospital at 
the Veterans’ Acministration Center, 
Wood, Wis., and for other purposes 
Be it enacted, ctc, That the Administra- 

tor of Veterans’ Affairs is hereby authorized 

and directed to construct a new modern 
fireproof Veterans“ Administration general 
medical and surgical hospital of 1,500 beds, 

with necessary auxiliary structures, on a 

suitable site at the Veterans’ Administra- 

tion Center, Wood, Wis. 

Src, 2. The Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs is further authorized and directed to 
conyert the existing hospital buildings and 
facilities at the Veterans’ Administration 
Center, Wood, Wis., for use as a domiciliary, 
to which, upon completion and opening of 
the new Veterans’ Administration hospital, 
herein authorized, or as soon thereafter as 
possible, shall be transferred all eligible vet- 
erans receiving domiciliary care at such cen- 
ter. 

Src. 3. The Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs is further authorized and directed to 
survey the existing domiciliary bulldings 
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and facilities at the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion Center, Wood, Wis., and, upon comple- 
tion of the new hospital construction and 
conversion of the existing hospital to a domi- 
ciliary, herein authorized, to abandon and 
raze any or all of such existing domiciliary 
bulldings and facilities as he finds to be 
obsolescent or inadaptable for further use. 

Sec. 4. There are hereby authorized such 
sums as may be necessary to carry out the 
purposes of this act. 


Mr. Speaker, I also wish to commend 
to the attention of the Members of this 
body the following resolution adopted 
by the Milwaukee County Council of the 
Veterans of Forcign Wars of the United 
States; the council is composed of 37 
posts and equal number of auxiliaries, 
and it has been actively supporting the 
proposed new Veterans’ Administration 
hospital at Wood, Wis.: 

RESOLUTION oF MILWAUKEE COUNTY COUNCIL, 
VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS OF THE UNITED 
STATES 
Whereas the Milwaukee County Council, 

composed of all Veterans of Foreign Wars 

posts and auxiliaries in the 4th and 5th 
districts of Wisconsin, recognize the very 
definite need for a new hospital at Wood, 

Wis.; and t 
Whereas the old hospital could be utilized 

to house domiciliary activities and thus elim- 

innte the presènt unsafe, untenable, and 
unsightly domiciliary building; and 

Whereas the present hospital has inade- 
quate and outmoded facilities and is highly 
crowded abd inconvenient, awkward to work 
in, rearranging and remodeling could not 
correct the errors: and 

Whereus Wood, Wis.. because of the prox- 
imity of nationally known medical schools 
and the large number of experts in the 
medical field located in Milwaukee, would be 
ideally located for the bullding of such a 
hospital; and 

Whereas the present hospital bed capacity 
at Wood, Wis, is inadequate to care for 
American Veterans of All Wars: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved; That a new hospital be requested 
at Wood, Wis., in an area adjacent to the 
existing hospital building; and be it further 

Resvlved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded to each of our United States Sen- 
ators and each of the Congressmen from the 
State of Wisconsin, and to H. V. Higley, 
Administrator of Veterans Affairs. 

Has M. CHWOROWSKY, 
Commander. 


Great Day for the Irish 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. ALBERT P. MORANO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 17, 1954 


Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, for 364 
days of the year I am Al. Morano, On 
this day Iam known as O Moran, for this 
is the day dedicated heart and soul to the 
Irish, and if by a mere scramble of a 
letter I can share in their glorious day, I 
am yery happy to do so. Under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, 
I wish to insert an essay written for the 
occasion by Carey Cronan, an outstand- 
ing newspaperman whose scintillating 
Irish wit is a source of great delight to 
those privileged to know him. I can 
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think of no greater champion for the 


Irish, no one who more perfectly ex-. 


emplifies the wonderful traits attributed 
to the Irish in the following article, than 
Mr. Cronan himself: 
A SALUTE to THE Irisu 
(By Carey Cronan) 

Today marks the feast of St, Patrick, the 
Apostie of Ireland, and all over the world 
Irishmen will gather to mark this day dedi- 
cated to the faith, which has characterized 
the history of this island for many centuries. 
Ireland has given much to the world. In 
letters and the arts, in healing and the magic 
of her songs Ireland has helped to keep the 
heart of the world strong in falth In God and 
in the dignity and independence of man, 

The contributions which men and women 
of Irish blood have made to the bullding and 
the greatness of the United States are among 
the most glowing pages of our history. 

The sanctity of the family, the pride of 
home, the deep devotion to the intangible 
values of this life, all this Ireland has taught 
us to preserve and respect and defend. 
There are few today who do not thrill to the 
fighting spirit that came out of Donegal and 
Kerry, and from the shores of Bantry Bay to 
light the fires of freedom in many lands and 
spur the cause of Justice in countries far 
from the Irish Sea, 

We can only hope that the green of the 
Irish, characterizing as it does the spirit of 
spring and the blossoming of new life, will 
exemplify the belief that we all should have 
in the constant and continuing growth of 
the good and the true and the beautiful in 
this world. 

Today we salute not only the millions of 
Americans who lay claim to Irish blood and 
ancestry, but to all those who down through 
the centuries have paid tribute to the cause 
of what is right and holy and everlasting. 


Persecution of the Catholic Church in 
Poland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS . 
HON. ANTONI N. SADLAK 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 17, 1954 


Mr. SADLAK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include a 
resolution approved by the Catholic Pol- 
ish Youth Federation of Connecticut 
having reference to the persecution of 
the Catholic Church in Poland. By this 
insertion my Connecticut colleagues and 
I apprise our colleagues in the Congress 
of this action and emphasizes sympathy 
and help that is earnestly invited and 
sought in a difficult but heart-moving 
problem deserving of every possible relief 
that can be obtained. 

The resolution follows: 

The Polish Catholic Youth Federation of 
Connecticut in convention assembled at Tor- 
rington, Conn., on February 10, 1954, voted 
by acclamation to memorialize the President 
of the United States, His Excellency Dwight 
D. Eisenhower, and the Connecticut delega- 
tion to the Congress of the United States, the 
Honorable Prescott Buss, Senator; the Hon- 
orable WIIIAN A. PURTELL, Senator; the 
Honorable Tromas J. Dopp, Congressman; 
the Honorable HORACE Seery-Brown, JR., 
Congressman; the Honorable Apert W. CRE- 
TELLA, Congressman; the Honorable ALBERT P. 
Morano, Congressman; the Honorable JAMES 
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T. PATTERSON, Congressman; and the Honor- 
able ANTONI N. Saptax, Congressman at 
Large, in regard to the persecution of the 
Catholic Church in Poland. 

“Wherens this organization consists of 
young Americans, resident in Connecticut 
and descendant from a liberty-loving people, 
the Poles, whose annals are replete with 
glorious names of fighters and martyrs for 
freedom and whose sons Casimir Pulaski and 
Thaddeus Kosciuszko have made common the 
history of Poland and the United States; and 

“Whereas this organization worships God 
without fear of intimidation or interference 
from the established Government; and 

“Whereas this organization desires the 
same right for the people of Poland; and 

“Whereas the Insidious and satanic regime, 
which ursurps the name, the Pollsh Gov- 
ernment, Is deliberately and contemptuously 
suppressing the Catholic Church, to which 
an overwhelming majority of the Poles ad- 
here, by imprisoning the primate of Poland, 
His Eminence Stefan Cardinal Wysinski; by 
arresting and jailing other church leaders; 
by interfering with the internal mangement 
of the church; by Hquidating the Polish 
Catholic press; by folsting unauthorized pup- 
pets as legitimate leaders of the church: 
Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the President of the United 
States, His Excellency Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
continue to voice his objection to the cruel 
treatment Infiicted on the Catholic people of 
Poland by unwanted rulers; that he instruct 
the State Department to lodge a protest with 
the Polish representatives to the United 
States over the actions of the present Polish 
Government; that he instruct the Chief 
Delegate of the United States to the United 
Nations, the Honorable Henry Cabot Lodge, 
to solicit the support of the free nations of 
the world in protesting agalust the high- 
handed actions of the present Polish Goy- 
ernment; 

“Resolved further, That the Connecticut 
delegation to the Congress of the United 
States present to that honorable body its 
protests in line with this memorial; 

“Resolved further, That a copy of this 
resolution be sent to the President of the 
United States; to the Governor of the State 
of Connecticut, the Honorable John Lodge; 
to the Senators and Congressmen from the 
State of Connecticut; and that copies df this 
resolution be sent to all the various news- 
papers in the State of Connecticut,” 

CATHOLIC POLISH YOUTH FEDERATION 
OF CONNECTICUT, 
By Sopute M. Sztana, Secretary. 


Teil Them in Passau 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM B. WIDNALL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 17, 1954 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include an edi- 
torial from the Bergen Evening Record 
concerning a good-will visist by 7 civic 
leaders from Passau, Germany, who 
spent 17 days in Hackensack, N. J. Mr. 
Speaker, this group of German leaders 
won the hearts of the entire community, 
They lived and worked with the people 
of Hackensack long enough so that both 
the townspeople and our visitors grew to 
understand each other and build up a 
spirit of mutual friendship. This is only 
one small example of our internationale 
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exchange program administered by the 
Department of State, and I know that as 
this experience is continued elsewhere it 
will go a long way toward achieving in- 
ternational understanding. 
The editorial follows: 
From the Bergen Evening Record of March 
11, 1954] 
TELL THEM IN PASSAU 


Perhaps sentimentally, though we hope 
not only to that extent, we thought the big- 
gest story in yesterduy's paper was the one 
about Hackensack’s farewell to the visitors 
from Passau. 

They had come to us, these seven, in a 
mission almost disturbing in its simplicity 
and humbieness. Disturbingly, at least with- 
in the context of our time as it is ordinarily 
conceived, we gave them our hand simply 
and humbly. For some weeks they have lived 
with us, seen us work, listened to our talk, 
tried to understand how we think. Now they 
are gone. 

This was the German cooperative action 
team (as it's called) engaged in the experi- 
ment Friendship, Hackensack-Passau (as it’s 
called), There is a critical difference between 
this visit and the kind that keeps the air- 
liners busy. Our visitors were not on busi- 
ness, as are the British businessmen jam- 
ming the Helsinki-Moscow plane these days, 
or engaged in political manipulation, bolster- 
ing alliances, shepherding supplies. 

They were people. 

Seeing them as we did, we know now 
that one of the dominating notions of our 
time is an illusion or a cruel hoax; we know 
it is wrong to think in terms of the group 
mind, the nationalistic soclety, the psychosis 
or badness (or goodness) of people in the 
mass. People are not masses; they are peo- 
ple. Again and again, as the Passauers went 
about Hackensack, we were a little fright- 
ened, considering what the nations have done 
in siavery to great meaningless abstractions, 
to find that there is no difference between 
them and us. 

But this is not worth saying unless we 
eee that it is mutually applicable. We 
Americans in what we deem to be our anxiety 
like to seek relief by telling horror stories 
about each other and about our culture and 
country. Some of them (our rapacity) are 
mainly funny in the light of the facts. Some 
(the age of McCarthyism) are determined 
to ignore the fact that we are neither wicked 
nor resigned. We are people, too, with malice 
toward none, trying to be decent, even ap- 
proaching decency more often than we admit 
to ourselves. 

What do they think of us really? They 
do not say much yet, The town seems clut- 
tered and dirty; the river is plainly polluted; 
we bustle much, and our women are kindly 
and efficient; the cost of electric power is 
appallingly low—things like that. What 
they really think of us will not develop 
except in time and withdrawal and refiec- 
tion. 

We hope they will be able to report there 
is no difference between us. That's all we 
need to know, anywhere, any time. It may 
have been the biggest news at least in that 
day's paper. 


Rotary Commemorative Stamp 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK C. OSMERS, JR. 
IN THE Bobi Ge RET as 
Wednesday, March 17, 1954 


Mr. OSMERS. Mr. Speaker, 1955 will 
mark the 50th anniversary of Rotary In- 
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ternational. We all know that this great 
organization has been a constant force 
for good throughout the country since its 
inception. 

I am proud to be a member of the Ro- 
tary Club of Englewood, N. J., which is 
sponsoring the proposal to have the 
Postmaster General issue an appropriate 
commemorative stamp early next year on 
the occasion of this significant anni- 
versary. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
would like to place in the Recorp an out- 
line of Rotary which has been prepared 
by Walter G. Hildebrant, leading citizen 
and outstanding Rotarian of Englewood, 
N. J., together with a resolution on the 
same subject adopted by the Rotary Club 
of Englewood, N. J., under the leader- 
ship of its fine president, F. A. Garrity: 

OUTLINE OF RoTary—Ivs PurPoses AND 

ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


Rotary was founded in 1905. Next. year 
will round out half a century of service, 
accomplishment, and growth of Rotary In- 
ternational, the outstanding pioneer service 
club organization of the world. 

The object of Rotary is to encourage and 
foster the ideal of service as a basis of worthy 
enterprise and, in particular, to encourage 
and foster (1) the development of acquaint- 
ance as an opportunity for service; (2) high 
ethical standards in business and profes- 
sions; the recognition of the worthiness of 
all useful occupations; and the dignifying by 
each Rotarian of his occupation as an op- 
portunity to serve society; (3) the applica- 
tion of the ideal of service by every Rotarian 
to his personal, business and community life; 
(4) the advancement of international un- 
derstanding, good will, and peace through a 
world fellowship of business and professional 
men united in the ideal of service. 

Since its inception in 1905 Rotary has ex- 
panded so that today there are 7,966 clubs 
located in 88 countries and regions through- 
out the world with a total membership in 
excess Of 377,000. Applications are constant- 
ly being received for the establishment of 
new clubs and where it is found that a sufi- 
cient number of the right kind of men are 
willing to support a club in a new locality, 
that new club is organized. 

As far back as 1923 the President of the 
United States of America, addressing the Ro- 
tary convention in St. Louis, Mo., sald: “If 
I could plant Rotary in every community 
throughout the world, I would do it, and 
then I would guarantee the tranquillity and 
the forward march of the world.” 

During its existence and growth Rotary 
has rendered exceptional and outstanding 
service in helping to expand education, hos- 
pitalization, civic, State, National, and inter- 
national interest, and the continual develop- 
ment of loyalty to its greatest objective, 1. e., 
world brotherhood and peace. 

Each Rotary Club is composed of outstand- 
ing or leading industrialists, business and 
professional men in the community. Rotary 
exacts no oath of allegiance but it does insist 
upon the obligation of each member to the 
four objects of Rotary, stressing the fact 
that “he profits most who serves best.” In 
Rotary there are no religious prejudices or 
barriers, and partisan politics and their 
discussion are not permitted. 

Through the years Rotary has collected 
and distributed millions of dollars to local, 
State, National, and international causes. At 
war and in peace, Rotary has always been 
in the forefront in serving the needy, in 
fostering better education facilities, youth 
service programs, hospitalization, civic, na- 
tional and international service, and good 
will. The outstanding factor of Rotary In- 
ternational today is the Rotary Foundation 
Fellowship plan, dedicated to the memory 
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of the founder, Paul Harris. This fund, 
started in 1947, has already reached over 
$3,400,000, It enables qualified, outstanding 
students, selected with great care, to study 
in other countries, thus expanding recipro- 
cal growing appreciation, which we firmly 
believe is a great factor in the development 
of better understanding—the only logical 
foundation to lasting world peace. Includ- 
ing the scholastic year 1953-54, a total of 
approximately 500 fellowships have been 
awarded to students from 57 countries. 
The Rotarian, the monthly organ of Rotary 
International, is so ably edited and the con- 
tributors are so well known that last year 
an outside, independent, reliable organiza- 
tion estimated that quotations, reprints and 
excerpts from the Rotarian were presented 
to the American public—reading and TV 
audiences—in excess of over 10 million. 
The constant exchange of correspondence 
between Rotary clubs throughout the world, 
and the growing attendance of visiting Ro- 
tarlans and their friends to Rotary Club 
meetings is proof jositive that Rotary and 
its ideals appeal to men around the world. 


— 


RESOLUTION OF THE ROTARY CLUS OF 
ENGLEWoop, N. J. 


Whereas on the 23d day of February 1955 
Rotary International will have been in ex- 
istence for 50 years; and 

Whereas the original group of 4 men has 
grown to be the oldest service organization 
in continuous operation, with 375,000 mem- 
bers in 7,900 clubs throughout the world; and 

Whereas the motivating force responsible 
for the important contributions of this or- 
ganization has been the promotion of fellow- 
ship through service on local, national, and 
international levels; and 

Whereas the United States Post Omce De- 
partment, from time to time, issues a stamp 
commemorating an outstanding event; and 

“Whereas we, the Rotary Club of Engle- 
wood, N. J., feel the 50th anniversary of Ro- 
tary International is an event of such sig- 
nificance: Therefore be it 


Resolved, That the district governor of the 
270th district take appropriate action to 
bring to the attention of the officers of Ro- 
tary International this resolution and the 
request of the Rotary Club of Englewood, 
N. J., to permit the Honorable Frans C. Os- 
MEas, Jr, Member of the Congress of the 
United States and a member of our club, to 
take the necessary steps to have the Post- 
master General issue such a commemorative 
stamp. 


St. Patrick’s Birthday Address by Thomas 
Dixon, National Commander, United 
American Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 17, 1954 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, I have 
here the address of Comdr. Thomas 
Divon, of the United American Veterans, 
in which he discusses various problems 
which I believe will be of much interest. 
I, therefore, under unanimous consent, 
insert the address in the RECORD: 

Patriotic Americans, today we celebrate the 
birthday of St. Patrick. Let's not forget 
that it was St. Patrick who chased the snakes 
out of Ireland, From the looks of things 
here in America, we need a modern St. Pat- 
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rick to chase the two-legged snakes out of 
this country. 

According to records available, the life 
history of St. Patrick was amazing. First, 
as a boy, he was kidnapped by a band of 
Irish raiders, and for 6 years he was a slave 
in Ireland. He finally managed to escape 
and entered a monastery. Later, he had a 
vision which seemed to tell him that his life- 
work was to be a missionary to the Irish, 

His converts to Christianity were many, 
and he established churches all over Ireland. 
One of his first converts was Oengus, the 
son of King Natfraith. By some unlucky 
accident while he was being baptized, the 
spike of St. Patrick's crozier passed through 
Oengus’ foot and remained there through 
the long ceremony. At last the rite was 
completed, Only then did the saint dis- 
cover that his royal convert was in great 
pain. “Why didst thou not tell me?“ he 
asked Oengus. “Ah, Father,” he replied, “I 
thought it was part of the holy ritual.“ 
“Then,” sald the good saint, “thou shalt have 
thy reward. Not one of thy successors to 
the throne of Gashel shall die of a wound, 
from today forever.” And it is said that this 
promise was fulfilled so truly that 27 kings 
ruled over Cashel before anyone was slain, 

St. Patrick is the patron saint of Ireland. 
and a great statue of him stands on the hill 
of Tara, near a village of the same name, in 
Maeth County, Ireland. 

According to the legend, it was St. Patrick 
who chased the snakes out of Ireland. 

That la just what we need here today. A 
modern day St. Patrick to chase the two- 
legged snakes out of this country. 

Iam happy to know that we have a person 
who has taken up part of the work started 
in Ireland by St. Patrick, this person is Mr. 
Collis Ornsby Redd. Mr. Redd has dedicated 
his life to the task of bringing all political 
leaders back to God. He distributes pam- 
phlets daily to all political leaders, warning 
them that they must get back to God and 
the Golden Rules. Mr. Redd pays for these 
pamphlets with his own funds, and he does 
not ask 1 cent from anyone. Mr. Redd also 
warns our leaders about our economic con- 
ditions, 

Just look at our economic conditions. 
What do we find? Organized greed. Look 
at the conditions in Euorpe. Today all of 
Europe ia just about bankrupt, and what is 
the cause? This cause is brought about 
through the greed of international financiers, 
who have sold their souls for gold. They 
have completely abandoned the teachings of 
the Master above, and they have no respect 
for the Golden Rule, 


As things stand today, the last opportunity 
to bring man back to God, and give freedom 
to the people of the whole world, lies right 
here in Washington, in the hands of our 
political leaders, However, it is the respon- 
sibility of the American people to see to it 
that our political leaders get to work. The 
first, and most important thing is to bring 
this country back to God. And right now is 
the time to bring to our young generation 
the words which were heard, all over America, 
many years ago. These were the words: 
“This is God's country.” Well, let's bring 
this country back to God, and back to our 
constitutional form of government, 

I am going to ask a question, and I would 
like to have the answer. Why should the 
President of the United States try to bypass 
our Constitution in his dealings with foreign 
countries? Is it possible that the President 
has forgotten his oath of office? Which 
reads: “I promise to uphold, protect, and de- 
fend the Constitution of these United States 
against all aggression.” Let's never forget 
that Congress is the ruling body of this coun- 
try. Then why should the President usurp 
the power of Congress? 

Before closing, I would like to remind this 
audience of these glorious words: “We hold 
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these truths to be self-evident—that all men 
are created equal; that they are endowed by 
their Creator with certain inalienable rights; 
that among these are life, liberty. and the 
pursuit of happiness.” May we always cher- 
ish the wisdom of our forefathers in found- 
ing this Nation on such precepts. It be- 
hooves us all to guard against those forces 
which would deprive man of these inalien- 
able rights. 

This is one of the reasons why House Res- 
olution 105, which was introduced by Con- 
gressman Usure L. BURDICK, of North Dakota, 
should be enacted. This bill calls for the 
withdrawal of our membership from the 
United Nations. I think that all patriotic 
Americans should get behind this bill and 
write to their Representatives in Congress, 
requesting them to give full support to this 
bill, 

I want to express my best wishes to you, 
and to the management and staff of radio 
KSD. 

I thank you. 


The Indians of California 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 17, 1954 


Mr. BURDICK, Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing is a copy of a resolution adopted 
by the Board of County Supervisors, of 
San Diego County, Calif., concerning S. 
2749 and H. R. 7322, now before Con- 
gress: 

On motion of Supervisor Bird, seconded 
by Supervisor Rossi, the following resolu- 
tion is adopted: 

"Whereas the Commissioner of Indian Af- 
fairs has proposed and introduced in the 
Senate of the United States a bill commonly 
known as the Emmons bill (S. 2749), which 
bill provides for the termination of Federal 
supervision over trust and restricted prop- 
erty of individual and tribal Indians residing 
within the boundaries of the State of Cali- 
fornia; and 

“Whereas this said bill will control and di- 
rect the disposition of trust and restricted 
Indian property within the boundaries of 
the county of San Diego; and 

“Whereas the county of San Diego has a 
direct interest in the welfare and protection 
of the Indian inhabitants within the county 
who reside upon such trust or restricted 
lands and in the termination of Federal 
supervision over the 19 Indian reservations 
located within the boundaries of the county 
of San Diego; and 

“Whereas the majority of the Indians re- 
siding within the county of San Diego are 
opposed to the Emmons bill in its present 
form; and 

“Whereas the Board of Supervisors of the 
County of San Diego bas famillarized itself 
with the contents of this bill: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

“Resolved, That the county of San Diego 
opposes the adoption of the Emmons bill in 
its present form for the following reasons: 

“(a) The-cost of administering the pro- 
gram set forth in the bill is made chargeable 
against those sums held by the United States 
Government in the Treasury of the United 
States on behalf of the Mission Indians and 
thus in conjunction with previous offsets 
made against these sums the Indians are 
unjustly being denied moneys that were 
awarded them by judgment against the 
United States of America for failure on be- 
half of the Government to perform the terms 
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set forth in the treaties made between the 
various Indian tribes of the Mission group 
of the United States of America. 

“(b) Section 6, subsection (d) of this act 
authorizes and directs the Secretary of the 
Interior to sell such lands as are determined 
to be held in trust for the California Indians. 
As the majority of Indian lands located 
within the county of San Diego are held in 
trust, this would authorize the Secretary of 
the Interior to sell the property without the 
consent of the Indians, 

(e) The bill fails to recognize or properly 
define the distinction between tribes and 
bands that live on individual reservations 
and in the absence of such clarification the 
provisions for methods of property distribu- 
tion as set forth in the bill are unworkable,” 


Federal Trade Commission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 17, 1954 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
ceived the following release from the 
National Federation of Independent 
Business, which I think is of general in- 
terest to the House: 

Mr. Edward F. Howrey, Chairman of the 
Federal Trade Commission, is reported in 
today’s press, speaking in San Francisco, 
Calif., as stating that the Federal Trade 
Commission's target will be the hard-core 
cases, 

“This should be and will be welcome news 
to independent business of this Nation if 
there is sincerity in the leadership of the 
FTC to follow through for this target,” said 
George J. Burger, vice president of the Na- 
tional Federation of Independent Business, 
today, 

Mr. Howrey advised the group: “Business- 
men, even the tough ones, will admit that 
the antitrust laws are necessary and their 
effect beneficial to business itself as well as 
to the public in general.” Burger's com- 
ment on this statement is: “The present 
Chairman of the FTO well knows during his 
activity in private law practice representing 
clients in opposition to some of these anti- 
trust laws, how this association, carrying 
out the direct mandate of Its members used 
every power within our means to bring about 
respect to and enforcement of these anti- 
trust laws." 

Mr. Howrey further advised the group: 
“What we want to do is dispel any stigma 
that the FTC is a body of inexperts who delve 
in ivory-tower philosophies far removed 
from the hardheaded realism of the business 
world.” 

“In a recent major case before the PTC at 
which time Mr. Howrey rightfully defended 
his clients, would that in the defense he had 
used that same philosophy and thinking in 
arriving at that conclusion as stated above.” 

Burger concluded: “It is to be noted that 
in g recent nationwide poll of the federation 
members, made up exclusively of independ- 
ent business and professional men, that in- 
dependent business is well aware of the ap- 
parent, deliberate inefficiency of the FTC in 
the failure to enforce the laws that would 
be beneficial to the public and to small busi- 
ness and to large business at the same time.” 
The poll disclosed that 72 percent of the fed- 
eration’s members recommended the elimi- 
nation of the agency by Congress unless im- 
mediate action was taken by the Commission 
to solve these hard-core cases which have 
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been pending before the Commission for 
years and which still remain unsolved. 

Burger added: “Finally, unless actions 
speak louder than words on the part of the 
FTC leadership, we will demand of the Con- 
. gress legislation to carry out the will of our 
members.” 


Equitable Salary Revisions for Postal and 
Federal Employees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 18, 1954 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to include at this time the 
statement I presented on February 9, 
1954, to the House Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee in support of equi- 
table salary increases for our postal and 
Federal employees. 

The statement follows: 

Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, thank you for this opportunity to 
speak in support of these measures to equi- 
tably increase our postal and Federal em- 
ployees’ compensation. I know these pro- 
posals are being given the committee's most 
earnest and serious consideration, 

It has been my privilege to repeatedly ap- 
pear before your committee during these past 
few years to testify on the various bills to 
eliminate the salary injustices prevailing 
among the Postal Department's employees, 
as well as all Federal employees, whose wage 
scales have so seriously lagged behind the 
adyances granted in the comparable fields 
of industry. 

The request of the postal employees for 
fin equitable salary readjustment should, in 
my opinion, have the particular sympathy 
of the committee and all of us. These peo- 
ple work hard, indeed, for the pay they get. 
They form a large group of our most reliable 
public servants. The service they render 
is fundamental and essential to the Nation. 
‘The security they enjoy is paid for by them- 
selves. There are no more loyal people in 
our Government than those working in the 
Postal Department. 

Now, whenever the cost of living rises, as 
it has been doing for the past several years, 
we all know that persons with fixed incomes 
suffer the most. Some workers can obtain 
raises to offset at least a portion of the in- 
creased cost of living, but those whose in- 
comes are stationary or whose salaries are 
set by law have serious trouble trying to 
keep up with rising prices and maintain 
their family on a decent living scale. 

Such is the current predicament of our 
postal employees. Their salaries are set by 
law, and it takes action by the Congress to 
raise their compensation. An important 
consideration in this connection is that while 
postal employees are organized, they are not 
allowed to strike; and, to have the record 
present the truth on this subject, let us re- 
mind ourselves that they have never shown 
any disposition to strike. They have been 
content to rely upon a sense of fair play on 
the part of Congress and the general public. 
Unfortunately, there were many trying years 
during which this reliance must have seemed 
misplaced, but nevertheless the postal em- 
ployees never wavered in their loyalty, de- 
votion, or efficiency in duty. 

I am not going to unduly impose upon the 
committee by a lengthy recital of the chang- 
ing economic conditions which have so ma- 
terlally reduced the buying power of the 
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purchasing dollar in the hands of the Ameril- 
can wage earners today. I realize statistical 
surveys and compilations have already been 
presented to the committee on that score. 

May I just say I deeply believe, however, 
that it ls pertinent to remind you that, if this 
Government is to uphold the tradition of 
honest service administered by loyal person- 
nel, it must offer our employees wages com- 
parable to other occupations of the same 
nature in private industry. By that I do 
not mean only a living wage, but a wage that 
will enable a postal and Federal employee 
to put something aside for the education of 
his children and the acceptance of such 
household emergencies as sudden sickness in 
the family without falling into staggering, 
discouraging debt. 

May I also remind you that the best in- 
surance against any misguided reception of 
false Communist propaganda by our Goy- 
ernment employees is to wisely and practi- 
cally extend them adequate salary compen- 
sation. It is only ordinary commonsense 
and recognition of the facts of life that if 
our Government employees are sufficiently 
compensated to enable them to meet their 
personal and family obligations with confi- 
dence and a high morale, then there will be 
no doubt of their loyalty as good Americans 
and their repudiation of Communist ideas. 

I urge you, therefore, in simple Justice, to 
promptly and favorably report a measure 
providing the substantial salary increase our 
postal and Federal workers so eminently 
deserve, 

I thank the committee, 


Coffee and Controls 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK C. OSMERS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 17, 1954 


Mr. OSMERS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to include in the Recorp a recent edi- 
torial from the March 6 issue of the Sat- 
urday Evening Post. This editorial deals 
with the subject of Coffee and Controls, 
both of which are of great interest to 
our citizens at this time: 

CONTROLS Won't CUT THE PRICE or COFFEE 


Ask any American dairy farmer how he 
feels about releasing the millions of pounds 
of butter now held in storage by the Gov- 
ernment, and letting a free market take its 
course. He will be against it, just as the 
Brazilian coffeegrower is against abandoning 
export and price controls on his product. 
The Latin American version is something 
like: “Remember when we used to burn 
coffee in railway locomotives? We don't 
want to go back to those conditions. We 
are for controls, which we borrowed from 
you gringos." That argument ought to be 
understood in Towa as easily as it it is in 
Sao Paulo. 

Unfortunately, American public opinion, 
which is of course reflected in political 
circles, reacts illogically to the rise in the 
price of coffee. The politicians assume that 
because controls in South America have had 
a part in pushing up the price of coffee, 
controls by us are needed to bring the price 
down, And the public, which accepts will- 
ingly enough an American policy which keeps 
food off the market for the benefit of the 
farmers, is mad at Brazil for doing the same 
thing. The Senate Agriculture Committee 
and the Federal Trade Commission have 
gone solemnly to work investigating the 
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subject. Speculation, that old alibi for 
economic stupidity, is mentioned again, and 
unfavorably, and the Senate committee 
plumped for controls before it had more 
than sat down. The whole episode ought 
to give Americans a rough idea of how other 
people feel about our policy of keeping food 
off the market, but it probably won't. A 
man asked to pay 15 cents for a cup of 
coffee is in no mood for logic. 

We don't say that a free market in coffee 
would bring down the price of the great 
American beverage in 5 minutes. After all, 
the world consumption of coffee is supposed 
to be around 33 million bags, as against 
recent annual production of 31 million bags. 
The use of coffee at odd hours, at home, in 
offices, and all kinds of restaurants has in- 
creased enormously in this country over the 
past few years. Europe is back in the mar- 
ket again. Supply and demand are sup- 
posed to have been abolished in favor of 
controls, but they still have a lot to do 
with prices, in spite of all the planners can 
do to prevent it. And what the planners 
usually come up with—as in the case of 
United States butter and Brazilian coffee— 
is to cut down the supply. Then, when 
demand catches up with supply and maybe 
passes it, everybody hollers“ for an inves- 
tigation. 

The various investigations will probably 
go on for a long time and generate a lot 
of heat and perhaps some interesting sta- 
tistics. But we doubt if they will come up 
with any conclusions more fundamentally 
sound than those we have suggested supra. 
Also, it is extremely doubtful that all the 
talk will produce more coffee or make it 
cost less. But there's always tea—that is, 
until the orientals get wise to controls. 


: REA Loan Funds 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1954 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, a re- 
cent news story quoted a Rural Electri- 
fication Administration official—believe 
it was Deputy Administrator Fred 
Strong—as saying REA will wind up this 
fiscal year June 30 with $45 million it 
cannot lend anyone. 

This, the United Press dispatch con- 
tinued, may lead REA to ask Congress 
for the second straight year to curb its 
generosity in voting loan funds for 
rural electric cooperatives. 

Iam at a loss to understand how REA 
can say it has more money than it can 
use—while at the same time the agency 
is stalling applications for loans, 

This year, REA’s new authorization 
was $135 million. There was a carry- 
over of $30 million. REA rescinded $15 
million of old loans, and there was a $45 
million contingency authorization. 

With a total available of $225 million, 
the agency laid down a planned loan 
program of $135 million, or $90 million 
less than was available. There was a 
planned carryover of $45 million, And 
it was planned to let the $45 million con- 
tingency revert to the Treasury. 

The law provides that 50 percent of 
new money must be allocated among the 
States on the basis of the number of 
unelectrified farms in that State as a 
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percentage of the total unelectrified 
farms in the Nation. The other 50 per- 
cent is allocated among the States at the 
REA Administrator’s discretion—pro- 
vided that no State gets more than 10 
percent. Carryover funds are subject 
solely to that second requirement. 

One Montana cooperative, seeking a 
loan, was told recently that more loan 
applications had been received from co- 
operatives in Montana than there were 
loan funds allocated to our State for 
loan purposes during fiscal 1954, and 
that therefore REA could not promise to 
consider the application this fiscal year. 

I called the National Rural Electric 
Cooperative Association and asked if 
there were other such cases, I was told 
that 48 systems have had loan applica- 
tions for $36 million pending with the 
REA for what the applicants consider 
an unreasonable length of time. 

It may be that applications from Mon- 
tana cooperatives have exceeded the 
allocation. It would be an amazing co- 
incidence if this were true in every other 
State represented by the cooperatives 
whose applications have been pending 
for some time. 

Had this year’s planned loan program 
been based upon the total available in- 
stead of $90 million less than that, per- 
haps these 48 systems would not now 
be standing in line, hats in hand—and 
the REA might not be able to say truth- 
fully that it has $45 million it cannot lend 
to anyone. 

The news article follows: 

[From the Washington Post of February 17, 
1954] 
Forty-rive Mritiow Dostans In REA FUND 
Gors Brecctnc 

The Rural Electrification Administration 
will wind up the current fiscal year June 30 
with $45 million it can't lend anyone, an 
official said. 

This may lead REA to ask Congress for the 
second straight year to curb its generosity 
in voting loan funds for rural electric co- 
operatives. 

REA last spring asked Congress to author- 
ize $90 million for new electrification loans. 
With available holdover funds, the agency. 
planned to lend $135 million this fiscal year. 

Congress decided that wasn’t enough and 
voted $135 million in new funds, making 
$180 million Congress pressed into the Agen- 
cy hand. 

REA just didn’t use the extra money. The 
surplus on hand June 30 will equal the $45 
million Congress pressed into the agency's 
reluctant hand last year. 


St. Patrick’s Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS P. O’NEILL, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 17, 1954 


Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, on this 
St. Patrick's Day I would like to insert 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an address 
made on St. Patrick’s Day 1953 before 
the South Boston Citizens Association by 
the Honorable John F. Collins, senator 
from the fifth Suffolk district of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 
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Mr. Toastmaster, reverend fathers, dis- 
tinguished guests, ladies and gentlemen, the 
South Boston Citizens Association has hon- 
ored me in asking that I be the principal 
speaker at this your 50th annual banquet. 
While I happily accepted the honor, I feel 
somewhat abashed as I look about and rec- 
ognize men present whose oratorical abilities 
are nationally known, and far transcend my 
own. But on this eve of St. Patrick's Day 
it would be a poor son of St. Patrick who 
would be at a loss for words. 

Tomorrow is a day of double significance. 
To some, it is a holiday, designated by the 
legislature to commemorate the evacuation 
from Boston, during the Revolutionary War 
of the British troops and Hessian mercen- 
aries of King George III, 

To others, however, it is a holy day dedi- 
cated’ to the honor of St. Patrick, patron 
saint of Ireland and of the archdiocese of 
Boston. And so tonight, while we honor 
the gallant colonial troops to whom the 
imperial forces of the greatest empire of that 
time were forced to yield, we also on this 
evening honor the patron saint of Ireland. 

In so doing we are not alone. For tonight, 
wherever the sons of St, Patrick have adopted 
a home, they meet to pay him tribute and to 
recall the glories of the people and of the 
land which he converted. 

It is an interesting thought to look at the 
nations of the earth and the men they have 
chosen as their national heroes. France has 
its Napoleon, Russia its Lenin and its Stalin, 
and the United States names Washington as 
the Father of his Country. While other 
countries almost invariably name a soldier 
or a statesman, Ireland, among the few na- 
tions of the world, chooses as its national 
hero, a saint of God. And the choice of a 
national hero often reflects the character of 
a people. For the outstanding character- 
istic of a saint is love of God and neces- 
sarily flowing therefrom—a love of country, 
And these two attributes—love of God and 
love of country—the Irish people have car- 
ried to every corner of the globe, enriching 
the life blood of every country to which 
they have emigrated. 

As children, we were taught the story of 
St. Patrick; how he served as a shepherd 
in Ireland; how he escaped and studied for 
the priesthood in what is now France; how, 
commanded by God, he returned to Ireland 
and how he converted its people. 

Because of the great work he did, St. Pat- 
Tick is one of the most prominent figures 
of history. And yet, the people whom he 
converted, were, due to their national cul- 
ture, singularly ready to embrace the Chris- 
tian faith. They were among the handful 
of nations, at that time, which could claim 
a national culture. 

For hundreds of years before the coming 
of Patrick, Roman generals had exhorted the 
legions of Rome, to “war down and take 
possession of Ireland, so that freedom might 
be put out of sight.“ And in this early 
Roman reference to Ireland is the keynote 
to all later Irish history—a warring down 
on the one hand, so that freedom might be 
put out of sight, and eternal resistance on 
the other, so that it might be upheld. And 
all Irish valor and chivalry, whether of soul 
or of body, has been directed for 2,000 years 
to this same end. 

Wulle they could conquer France, Scotland, 
and Britain, the legions of Rome could not 
conquer Ireland. And so, unlike the natives 
of Britain and Scotland, the«Irish in pre- 
Christian” times and in the first Christian 
centuries were not brought into contact with 
Roman institutions Roman culture. De- 
spite this, they crea’ and developed a civ- 
ilization of their own that was in some re- 
spects without equal. They were far ad- 
vanced in the knowledge of metalwork and 
shipbuilding, they engaged in commerce, 
they loved music, and had a great familiarity 
with letters. When disputes arose among 
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them, these were settled in duly constituted 
courts of justice, presided over by a trained 
lawyer, instead of being settled by the stern 
arbitrament of force. Druidism was their 
pagan creed. They believed in the immortal- 
ity and transmigration of souls; they wor- 
shipped the sun and the moon and they 
venerated mountains and rivers. 

And so it was that when Patrick came he 
found a people with a national language and 
culture and a fertile field for his labor. 
Love of country they already had and to it, 
Patrick added love of God. Throughout the 
land he went, establishing churches, found- 
ing monasteries, and establishing schools. 
Some 1,200 years before that illustrious but 
highly controversial institution, Harvard, the 
college founded by St. Patrick at Armagh 
was attracting scholars from Britain and the 
nations of the Continent. 

And these spiritual children of Patrick 
carried on in the tradition he had estab- 
lished. Each generation saw its holy men 
and its holy women; each generation saw 
its missionaries, fired with zeal, leaving Ire- 
land to plant the faith in distan lands. 
And so it seems typical that 16 centuries 
after Patrick, we find that your own di- 
rector, Father Martin Norton of the Oblate 
Fathers, his life dedicated to the spread of 
the faith Patrick brought to Ireland. 

The seeds planted by Patrick flourished 
and “once pagan” Ireland became a citadel 
of Christianity and was rightfully called 
the school of the west, the island of saints 
and scholars, 

And throughout every form of attack, 
down through the Danish, Norman, Tudor, 
and Stuart assaults, throughout the Invasion 
of Cromwell, and the British imperialism of 
the 19th century, this love of learning and 
zeal for religion lived on, 

The attempted Reformation by Henry 
VIII and his daughter Elizabeth served only. 
to produce martyrs as did the brief but 
bloody rule of Cromwell. 

Those were the days of the penal laws, 

hen they who clung to the old religion 

ered much. But nothing could shake 
their faith; neither the proclamations of 
Elizabeth and James, the massacres of Crom- 
well, nor the ferocious proscriptions of the 
18th century, The priest said mass, though 
his crime was punishable by death, and the 
people heard mass, though theirs was a crim- 
inal offense. The clerical student, denied 
education at home, crossed the sea, to be 
educated at Louvain or Seville and then 
returned home to face poverty, persecution, 
and even death, but still determined, even 
at such risk to fulfill his duty. The Catholic 
masses of people, socially ostracized, de- 
graded, and impoverished, shut out from 
every avenue to ambition and enterprise, 
deprived of every civil right, knowing little 
of law except when it oppressed them and 
nothing of government except when it struck 
them down, yet clung to the religion in 
which they were born, 

On a soll so constantly wet with the blood 
and tears of its children, it would seem 
vain to expect that scholarship could 
flourish, 

Nonetheless the schoolmaster, driven from 
school, taught under a sheltering hedge. 
This phenomenon of the hedge school and 
its barefood master is almost unique in his- 
tory. Visitors riding through Roscommon in 
1812 reported contemptuously that they saw 
a ditchful of scholars. If they had asked 
the oldtime master whether he got elght 
or nine hundred pounds a year from the 
Government, he'd have laughed at them. 

“From the government, faith, I'd have a 
halter from them if they found me. It is 
the people who pay me—a few potatoes now 
and then and a shilling when they have it.” 

If they had asked him where he had been 
trained at some well known normal school 
or teachers college—he'd have answered, 
“No.” No, he had come back in his rags 
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to Ireland, from the University of Paris or 
the University of Salamanca—had come 
back at the risk of deportation to keep the 
fire of culture alive in those poor little 
huts—had come back to find himself the 
cbject of hate and contempt to the ruling 
classes who gaye him his name. 

For just as the pagans coined the name 
Christian and John Calvin first: used the 
term Jesuit, so the landlords invented with 
a sneer, the term hedgemaster, With the 
passage of time, however, all these epithets 
have taken on a spiritual dignity, like the 
Roman crucifix that has become the cross 
on our churches and now hedgemaster sug- 
gests to us only a lovely picture of his little 
schoo]. For it was by the flowering thorn 
bush on the hillside that the master would 
wait for his boys. Preferably he would pick 
the corner of a field where two hedges met 
and the ground gave a far view of govern- 
ment spies. There, with stones for desks 
and shamrocks for carpet, he would teach 
them from his own prodigious memory and 
Maybe a tattered book or two. A few little 
sticks and a piece of turf were kept burn- 
ing close by, so that given the signal of dan- 
ger, they could destroy their poor scraps of 
paper and take to their heels. 

And what was the result? When they got 
through they could read, write, and figure 
and many, in addition to Gaelic, were fluent 
in English, French, and Spanish. More than 
that travelers in the 18th century were con- 
stantly amazed that stable boys knew Cicero 
and that Greek students wandered all over 
the wild mountains of Kerry. 

This was the popular source of education 
in such days. It rested upon three founda- 
tion stones which I wish we could repro- 
duce today. First, students made to learn; 
second, parents who would go hungry to bed 
to scrape together 3 shillings, a quarter, that 
thelr children might enter the beautiful 
world of the mind and thus escape the deg- 
radation that had been forged upon them 
and thirdly, hedgemasters who lived for 
their boys, were ready to die for them and 
sometimes did. 

Was there ever such pure love of learning? 
Was it any wonder that when 70 percent of 
the English people were illiterate, could not, 
that is, read their own language, Ireland was 
almost universally educated. 

Can't you see the hedgeschool and its mas- 
ter, sitting on a stone when the sums were 
done and the algebra put aside. Can't you 
tee the ring of enger little faces, none too 
clean perhaps, but with eyes that looked up 
at him with all the clear bright courage of a 
great race. Can't you hear him as he starts 
one of the old songs of Kathleen or the 
dark Rosaleen calling for her Sarsfield to 
come back from over the seas and ransom 
her. That's what the landlords thought was 
a waste of time, because they could not see 
that such songs were the heart of the hedge- 
school, that it was the dark Rosaleen who 
brought the boys scampering back the next 
day, mad to learn, who made the parents 
glad to scrape a few pennies together, who 
made the master ready to die for his boys. 

Historians speak with admiration about 
the French aristocracy who never lost their 
politeness in the filth and squalor of the 
Paris dungeons. Yet here was a whole peo- 
ple, ground down and destitute for centuries, 
who never lost their native urbanity, their 
spirit of gaiety, their consciousness of obvious 
superiority to their invaders, who were able 
in the darkest days of penal times to sing 
and dance and dream and pray and live their 
own interior life in perfect independence. 
Besides, what can great souls do when they 
are crushed to earth by force—what can 
they do but sing and pray. 

And so our forefathers were royal in their 
suffering, greater than we are in our pros- 
perity, and because they were noble they 
clung to two things—they clung to the mass, 
which gave meaning to their lives, and with 
hardly less determination they clung to the 
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culture of the ages—humane and liberal 
studies. If it was the martyred and fugitive 
priests who kept the soul of Ireland alive, it 
was the hedgemaster who kept its eyes open. 

And when in the latter half of the 18th 
century, the tide turned and the first dawn 
of toleration appeared on the horizon, it 
was found that the vast majority of the 
people were unchanged and that after 2 
centuries of the most relentless persecution 
since the days of the Roman emperors, Ire- 
land was still Catholic and still cultured. 

And this passion for learning, this love 
of their religion, this spirit of patriotism, 
they carried with them when they emigrated 
and enriched the lifeblood of every country 
they adopted, In military deeds and states- 
manlike conduct they stand forth—marshals 
of France like Lord Clare, prime ministers 
of Spain like Don Ricardo Wall, creators of 
victorious armies like Count Peter Lacy in 
Russia, mighty war lords like Field Marshal 
Brown in Austria, founders of empire like 
Count Lally in India, and equally preeminent 
are her sons in the church—our own country 
is typical—we have but to recite the names 
and their ancestry is obvious—cardinals 
such as O'Connell, Farley, Gibbons, Mooney, 
Spellman, and MacIntyre, and archbishops 
like south Boston's beloved Archbishop Rich- 
ard J. Cushing. 

The history of Ireland remains to be writ- 
ten, for the purpose of Irishmen remains 
yet to be achieved. The struggle for na- 
tional realization begun so many centuries 
ago is not ended. 

Only yesterday, the Boston Sunday Ad- 
vertiser printed a letter from Eamon de 
Valera, Premier of Ireland. In this letter af- 
ter extending greetings to the descendants of 
Irishmen who have adopted this country as 
their own—he points out the many evils in- 
herein in the continued division of the 
northern and southern provinces. In con- 
clusion he asks that men and women of Irish 
blood help to make known to their fellow cit- 
izens the facts of this partition so that just- 
minded people everywhere may join in an 
effort to bring this unnatural and unrealistic 
situation to an end. He need not fear that 
we will fail him. For 40 years ago in the 
Halls of Congress, the maiden speeches of our 
own head table guest, His Excellency, Gov- 
ernor Curley, were devoted to exposing the 
evils of partition and the crusade he then 
started has never lacked volunteers. 

That struggle, God willing, shall end in 
the ultimate independence of all of Ireland. 

With yourselves such splendid present day 
assistants to our missionaries, the modern 
patricks, the faith of our forefathers will 
again spread across every land, convert un- 
believer and atheistic Communist alike, halt 
those who menace our civilization and re- 
store the love of God to the heart of men 
and wonren everywhere, 


Chemical Additives in Food 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. THOMAS C. HENNINGS, JR. 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 17, 1954 


Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp two recent 
articles from the National Police Gazette 
dealing with the subject of chemical ad- 
ditives used in food. These articles, 
based on testimony before a House com- 
mittee, point out the possible danger to 
the Nation’s health resulting from the 
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widespread use of chemicals in the grow- 
ing and in the commercial processing of 
foods that are consumed daily by mil- 
lions of Americans. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the National Police Gazette of 
January 1954] 

DANGER, THEY ARE PUTTING CANCER In Your 
Fooo—Tue SHOCKING Facrs BEHIND THE 
PERIL TO OUR Nation's HEALTH AND WHAT 
Conceess Hasn’t Done To REMEDY Ir 

(By Sanford Merkin) 


Few people realize that, because of con- 
gressional laxity, many of the commercially: 
processed foods they eat dally contain chemi- 
cals that may cause cancer. 

These same chemicals, which are used to 
make artificial coloring and sweeting agents, 
have produced every known form of cancer 
in laboratory tests on experimental animals. 
There is a great similarity between the ani- 
mals’ susceptibilities and those of the human 
system, and experts in cancer research fear 
the possibility that these chemicals can cause 
cancer in humans. 

The dangerous chemicals used in synthetic 
agents are derived largely from petroleum, 
coal tars, and various gases. The synthetic 
agents can be produced more cheaply than 
natural coloring and sweetening agents. 
Consequently, many commercial food proc- 
essing firms have ceased to use the natural 
agents and rely solely on these suspect 
chemicals. Government laboratories have 
found 322 cancer-producing chemicals. 

Another frightening aspect of the toxic- 
chemical content of foodstuffs is the fact 
that even fresh fruits and vegetables are not 
immune. Many of the pesticides and insec- 
ticides which are sprayed on crops contain 
cancer-producing chemicals. 

These startling revelations came out in 
the testimony of the country’s leading au- 
thorities on cancer, before the House of 
Representatives committee investigating the 
effects of food chemicals on the human 
system. 

Dr. Charles S. Cameron, medical and scien- 
tific director of the American Cancer Society, 
named the arsenicals as one of the common 
families of cancer-producing chemicals. 
Every year American farmers spray their 
crops with more than 80 million pounds of 
pesticides containing arsenicals. Agricul- 
tural experts told the committee that fruits 
and vegetables absorb a certain percentage 
of the poisons used to protect them from 
insects. 

Dr. Harold P. Morris, biochemistry research 
specialist of the National Cancer Institute 
operated by the United States Government, 
supplemented Dr. Cameron's observations on 
insecticides. He testified that he had experi- 
mented with a compound, a synthesized 
form of which is widely used by farmers as 
an insecticide. He discovered that this com- 
pound, 2-acetyl-amino-fluorene, produced 
more than 20 different kinds of cancer in 
experimental animals. 

Dr. Cameron jolted the committee mem- 
bers by testifying that synthetic aniline 
dyes—which are frequently used to color 
such foodstuffs as candy, pastry, fruit juices, 
margarine, and preserves—are notorious 
cancer producers. 

No less an authority than Dr. Arnold J. 
Lehman, Director of the Division of Phar- 
macology of the United States Food and 
Drug Administration, bluntly warned the 
Congressmen that dulcin—a synthetic sweet- 
ening agent often added to soda-fountain 
sirups, pastries, candies, and processed 
foods—is “unsuitable for use in foods.” 

Dr. Lehman's statement was backed up by 
laboratory findings. “Our study,” he ex- 
plained, “of the chronic toxicity of dulcin 
was begun in the fall of 1947 and extended 
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over a 2-year period. It consisted of incor- 
porating dulcin, or 1 of 3 other synthetic 
sweetening agents, into the diet of rats and 
observing the effects on growth and survival 
throughout their lifetime. After death the 
Various organs were examined microscopi- 
cally to see what pathological changes had 
taken place. As the experiment progressed 
it became increasingly evident that the toxic 
properties of dulcin made it unsuitable for 
use in food.” 

Dr. Morris, the Government's leading can- 
cer researcher, showed his conviction that 
these chemicals probably have the same ef- 
fects on human beings as on animals, when 
he sald: “I believe any estimate of the pos- 
sible injurious properties of chemicals added 
to nutrients consumed by man should in- 
clude careful testing for their carcinogenic 
(cancer-producing) properties in several 
species of animals prior to approving their 
use in food.” 

The general opinion seemed to be that 
these chemicals can cause cancer in humans 
if consumed over a period of years. Under 
present conditions, Dr. Cameron warned, we 
may be encouraging cancer to take on epi- 
demic proportions. 20 years from now. 

On the basis of these laboratory findings, 
the cancer experts unanimously urged that 
the committee immediately draft and pass 
legislation to prevent the use of suspect 
chemicals in foodstuffs. 

Dr. Cameron, after making his own plea 
for legislative action, called the committee’s 
attention to the plea of one of the world’s 
most respected cancer specialiste—Dr. Mal- 
sin of the Universite Catholique de Lauvain 
in Belgium. 

INTERNATIONAL PLEA 


Dr. Maisin has repeatedly urged that all 
the nations of the world outlaw the use of 
synthetic dyes and sweetening agents in 
foodstuffs, excepting any which can be prov- 
en innocent of causing cancer in the human 
body. 

‘Ait of these revelations came out 2 years 
ago. The committee members appeared to 
be shocked. It seemed a certainty that the 
aroused Congressmen would lose no time in 
drafting appropriate legislation and recom- 
mending its immediate passage. But it now 
seems that the scientists’ discoveries and 
pleas fell on deaf ears. As of today, Con- 
gress has taken no action to protect the 
public from this evil. ' 

Now it's up to you to write to your Con- 
gressman, urging action to outlaw the use 
of suspect chemicals in your food. 

And until Congress can be made to take 
such action, you can safeguard your health 
from unnecessary risks by carefully reading 
the label information on processed foods. 
Make sure that the food products you buy 
contain only natural coloring and sweeten- 
ing agents. While not all of the artificial 
agents are suspect, many of them have given 
scientists food for worry. 

[From the National Police Gazette of 
February 1954] 

Screntiric Reports TeLL How You May Ger 
CANCER From -EATING CHICKEN—CONGRESS 
Cioses Eves ro Our NATION'S SHOCKING 
New PERIL, AFrER MEDICAL Experts WARN 
OF Irs Dancer TO AMERICAN HEALTH 


(By Sanford Merkin) 


When you sit down to eat your chicken 
dinner you may be eating poultry that has 
been treated with a dangerous chemical 
which, leading scientists claim, can give you 
cancer, 

This chemical is contained in synthetic 
estrogen (hormone) pellets implanted into 
the systems of chickens and other poultry to 
fatten and tenderize them artificially for the 
market. 

Unsuspecting housewives and mothers, 
and the millions who eat in restaurants, can 
do nothing at the present time to protect 
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themselves from this menace to their health, 
because they have no way of knowing 
whether or not the fowl they had for dinner 
was implanted with these cancer-producing 
hormones. According to a United States 
Department of Agriculture spokesman, more 
than 100 million chickens were so treated in 
1951—and the total is increasing rapidly 
each year. 

So alarmed was the Canadian Government 
over widespread use of these dangerous 
estrogens that the Dominion prohibited the 
sale for human consumption of all poultry 
to which there had been administered any 
preparation having estrogenic activity. 
Then, after further extensive laboratory 
tests, it banned completely the sale of any 
substance having estrogenic activity that 
was used In the fattening of poultry. 

Why hasn't the United States followed 
Canada’s example? Why was no action 
taken when these frightening facts were 
brought out before a United States congres- 
sional committee investigating the use of 
chemical additives in foods? 

These experts, testifying before the com- 

mittee, flatly declared that estrogens not 
only produce cancer but also can retard the 
growth of children, cause sterility in men, 
suppress ovulatjon, and cause cysts of the 
ovaries, breasts, and kidneys. Experiments 
on laboratory animals confirmed these find- 
ings. 
Since 1947, thousands of poultry raisers, 
for the sake of extra profits; may have im- 
periled the health of our Nation with these 
injections, the very ones condemned 80 
bluntly when Canada stated its reason for 
outlawing them: “It has been found that the 
administration of estrogenic preparations to 
poultry for the purpose of fattening and ten- 
derizing the flesh may produce results in- 
jurious to persons consuming (it).“ 

At present, there are eight firms manu- 
facturing estrogens tor fowl-fattening—and 
these concerns find a large, ready market for 
their products because chicken raisers are 
busy keeping up with America’s growing de- 
mand for chicken, the average consumption 
of which now comes to 29.6 pounds per per- 
son each year. 

In the face of the terrifying evidence 
brought out in the testimony, nothing has 
been done to remedy this dreadful situation. 

HOW SERIOUS Is IT? 


How serious is it? Listen to the comment 
of Representative A. L. MILLER, of Nebraska 
(a medical doctor himself), made to his col- 
leagues after a thorough study of all medical 
documents submitted: 

“I had to take an aspirin after dinner last 
night. Icould not sleep. It disturbed me for 
& while, Tt was disturbing to think what it 
may do to the human race.” 

Yet, despite Congressman Mrttrr's disturb- 
ance over the human race, no legislative ac- 
tion was taken. Why? 

What was the testimony that so alarmed 
the Congressman? Here is a sample from 
Prof. Robert K. Enders, chairman of the 
division of natural sciences at Swarthmore 
College: “Extremely minute doses (of estro- 
gens) can effectively sterilize and injure la- 
boratory animals. * * * In women there 
is evidence that estrogens are concerned in 
the etlology (demonstration of causes) of 
mammary cancer. Not only does the clinical 
evidence point to such a conclusion, but now, 
With the lapse of time, cases are being re- 
ported in which cancer of the breast has 
followed.“ 

Professor Enders further told Congressmen: 

“In private conversation most physicians 
are alarmed when they learn of the use of 
the drug in poultry or other food animals.” 

The Department of Agriculture has warned 
mink farmers not to feed waste scraps of 
chickens that have been implanted with 

estrogen to their mink stock, since it effects 
the reproduction of mink by rendering them 
sterile. But the human consumer has not 
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yet been officially warned of the risk in- 
volved. The Department of Agriculture per- 
haps cares more about the farmer's or mink 
ralser’s good will than the good health of the 
American public. 

One of America’s greatest physiology and 
pharmacology research scientists, Dr. Carl 
G. Hartman, testifying against the use of 
estrogens in fattening chickens sold to con- 
sumers, related: 

“In the minds of medical men—and I have 
talked to hundreds—estrogen is a means of 
stimulating cancer.. 

“It was found in some experiments of Dr. 
Geschichter, if you give estrogen to a rat 
which is genetically noncancerous—that is 
to say, in a thousand you might find one 
case of cancer—in 3 months’ time you can 
produce cancer. In 75 percent of the cases, 
they get cancer.” 

And it is this same cancer-produciag drug 
that may be consumed by the human when 
ingesting an estrogen-treated chicken, 


EFFECT ON HUMAN SYSTEM 


Exactly what effect does it have on the 
human system? Professor Enders told con- 
gressional probers: “I am convinced enough 
of the possible harmfulness to refuse to buy 
such poultry for family use.” 

Since the estrogen pellet has a harmful 
effect on the human system, perhaps there is 
some economical basis for its use. Is there? 
No. Here is what the drug does: 

It increases the weight of poultry by caus- 
ing retention of water in the chicken's sys- 
tem and Increasing the fat content—deceiv- 
ing the consumer. It makes for a better ap- 
pearance of the carcass in general, giving it 
better bloom and more fat immediately be- 
neath the skin, which makes it yellower. 

Even if these injections were not endanger- 
ing the public health, they should be out- 
lawed on the basis of their economic fraudu- 
lence. Here's what Professor Enders told 
congressional probers about that phase of 
the matter: 

“On the economic side, I agree with those 
endocrinologists who say that the use of the 
drug * * * is an economic fraud. Chicken 
feed is not saved; it is merely turned into 
fat instead of protein. Fat is abundant in 
the American diet, so more is undesirable. 
Protein is what one wants from poultry. By 
their own admission, it is the improvement 
in appearance and increase in fat that makes 
it more profitable to the poultrymen to use 
the drug. This fat is of very doubtful value 
and is in no way the dietary equal of the 


Protein that the consumer thinks he is pay- 


ing for." 

As far as the consuming public is con- 
cerned, Dr. Theodore Byerly, who is in charge 
of the Animal Husbandry Division of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
has stated that the use of estrogens to fatten 
chickens is definitely not a necessity. 

It just increases the profits of the poultry- 
man. 

So far, strange, mysterious powers have 
caused Congress to close its eyes to the find- 
ings and warnings of recognized medical au- 
thorities. Instead, the situation seems to 
grow increasingly worse. How bad it may 
become was hinted in a revelation by Dr. 
Byerly when he told Washington investiga- 
tors that many breeders are now experi- 
menting with the use of estrogen products to 
fatten swine, cattle, sheep, and lamb, 

How can the American public possibly es- 
Cape the scourge of cancer when the use of 
these devastating hormones threatens to be- 
come so widespread? 

Professor Enders is strong in his recom- 
mendation that prompt legislation put a stop 
to the practice of injecting estrogen pellets 
into chicken: 

“Because of the proof that enough of the 
drug to cause changes in the reproductive 
tract of the human can be ingested by eat- 
ing treated chicken. 
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“Because of the danger of having so pow- 
erful a drug so easily available, * * + 

“Because of the economic loss to the con- 
sumer, who pays protein prices for contam- 
inated fat, I believe that it is against the 
public interest to permit the use of any hor- 
mone or hormone-like drug in the fattening 
of animals. If this practice becomes wide- 
spread, we may be able to paraphrase and say, 
"The vegetarians will inherit the earth'.“ 

It is up to you to see that the vegetarians 
alone do not inherit the earth. 

It is up to you to break the mysterious 
powers that have kept Government officials 
from heeding the advice of our country’s top 
medical authorities. Write to your Con- 
gressman and demand immediate action to 
keep your food free from chemical poisons. 
Urge your friends to write their Congress- 
men, too. Join the Police Gazette in its 
crusade for health, 


Dinner of Friendly Sons of St. Patrick in 
Philadelphia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 17, 1954 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, tonight 
there will be held the 183d annual meet- 
ing of the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick 
of Philadelphia. On January 1, 1782, 
this organization, which has held its din- 
ners annually for 183 years; adopted 
President Washington as a member of 
the society. The President, in accepting, 
said: 

I acknowledge the adoption because of the 
distinguished work and the firm adherence 
of the society's members to the glorious 
cause in which we are embarked. 


The glorious cause, of course, was the 
War for Independence. 

Mr. President, Capt. John M. Cum- 
mings, one of the commentators for the 
Philadelphia Inquirer, this morning has 
an article in that newspaper regarding 
the dinner of the Friendly Sons of St. 
Patrick, and I ask unanimous consent to 
have the article printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


"Twit. Be 4 Fine NIGHT ror Sr. Patricx’s 
Sons 
(By John M. Cummings) 

The top ’o the mornin’ to you on this 
St. Patrick’s Day. 

At the Bellevue-Stratford tonight the 
Friendly Sons of St. Patrick will assemble 
for the 183d annual meeting and dinner of 
this nonsectarian organization. There'll be 
fine food and fine oratory and fine singing by 
the Kelly Street Chorus. 3 

Down there in the Nation's Capital Presi- 
dent Eisenhower will be a guest at the dinner 
of the Friendly Sons. And the man whose 
family roots are deep in the Pennsylvania 
Dutch soil of Pennsylvania will be made an 
honorary member of the society. 

This is a reminder that the first President 
of the Republic, George Washington, be- 
came a member of the Friendly Sons of 
Philadelphia on January 1, 1782. It is worth 
while recording that he was neither elected 
nor given honorary membership. He was 
“adopted,” this being a manner of letting 
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the world know the great leader of the 
revolution had been taken into the family. 

They had a dinner tn honor of Washing- 
ton on that January day in 1782. As the 
feast progressed the president of the society 
arose and, turning to the general, said: 

“The Society of Friendly Sons of St. Pat- 
rick, ambitious to testify with all possible re- 
spect to the high sense they entertain of 
Your Excelleney's public and private virtues, 
have taken the liberty to adopt Your Ex- 
cellency as a member. They have directed 
me to present Your Excellency with a gold 
medal, the ensign of this fraternal society, 
which, that you may be pleased to accept and 
long live to wear is the earnest wish of the 
society.” 

In accepting the medal and acknowledging 
the adoption Washington referred to the 
society as one distinguished for the firm 
adherence of its members to the glorious 
cause in which we are embarked. 

The glorious cause, of course, was the War 
for Independence. 

The Friendly Sons of Philadelphia will get 
a new pilot tonight. Ben Tousley, managing 
director of the Bellevue, will succeed Gerald 
G. Gleason to the presidency. 

There will be meetings of Friendly Sons 
tonight other than those in Philadelphia and 
Washington. In Scranton the lads will dine 
on corned beef and cabbage, a dish dictated 
by the dinner committee over the protests 
of the local epicures headed by Federal 
Judge John Murphy. On this issue we stand 
firmly with the jurist. Corned beef and cab- 
bage was never the national dish of Ire- 
land and a pot of mush in the puss for 
anyone who defends it as such. 

When we go down to the Belleyue tonight 
to hear Senator Evererr M. DIRKSEN, of II- 
linois, and Maurice Leahy, who will tell the 
story of Ireland, we shall carry as usual the 
blackthorn walking stick which came from 
the ould sod. Bad cess to him that gets in 
the way when we have the blackthorn along. 
A man of peace, even on St. Patrick's Day, 
we shall leave the shillalah at home with the 
old woman who uses it for protection against 
all enemies, foreign or domestic. It is a 
shillaiah, by the way, that was brought back 
from the old country by that well-known 
Irishman, Arthur O’Kauffmann, the top ba- 
nana at Gimbel’s. 

Altogether it will be a great night, so it 
will. We have for the occasion a fistful of 
shamrock fresh from Ireland and every mem- 
ber of the Kelly Street Chorus will have a 
sprig of it on his lapel. This should inspire 
the Irish lads to sing their Irish songs with 
a vigor and gusto calculated to arouse the 
enthusiasm of Dr. James Ervine, director of 
the chorus, who is Irish all over having been 
born there. 

Go over there now and get yourself a 
bow! of Stirabout. You'll find the pot on 
the back of the stove, 


The Pied Piper and His Fee 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 17, 1954 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled The Pied Piper and His Fee,“ 
which appeared in the San Francisco 
Chronicle on March 7, 1954. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 
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THe Prep PIPER AND His Fee 


Judging by the run of our mall. the trend 
of dinner-table talk, and the noise on Capi- 
tol Hill, Senator Mecanrur has had some 
success in implanting his favorite doctrine, 
that every American must either be for Mo- 
CarTHY all the way, or accept the brand of 
pro-Communist. 

The latest instance of his effort to put 
this idea across occurred when the respon- 
sible press of the Nation took him on for 
his abuse of General Zwicker. McCartny 
summed up their protests as “this unprece- 
dented mudslinging against the committee 
by extreme left-wing elements of the press 
and radio * * caused because another 
fifth amendment Communist in Government 
was finally dug out. * è è" 

That was simply not true; in this Instance 
the very considerable proportion of the Na- 
tion’s press which has consistently opposed 
McCartTuy’s methods was joined even by 
such rock-ribbed right-wing institutions as 
Col. Robert McCormick's Chicago Tribune 
and Washington Times-Herald. It didn't 
matter to McCarrny; they were against him. 
and so they were, per se, “extreme left-wing 
elements of the press.” 

McCarTHy purports to be a crusader 
against communism. 

We think he’s the best friend the Kremlin 
has in America, pushing the United States 
toward exactly the same objectives that 
Georgi Malenkoy would be pushing toward 
if Malenkoy had the power. Let's examine 
what kind of America we would have if 
MCCARTHY succeeded in convincing Amer- 
ica that there was room in this country for 
no other point of view than MCCARTHY'S, 

Let's concede, as a hypothesis, that it 
would be an America without communism 
and without controversy. 

It would also be an America without free 
speech or free thought, for by MCCARTHY'S 
definition any dissenter of any degree is a 
traitor. 

It would, necessarily, be an America in 
which a very large and very secret police 
force was required to make certain that 
wrong words were not spoken, and wrong 
thoughts were not held. Official censors 
would watch newspaper offices, radio, and 
television stations, every church congrega- 
tion and every public forum. 

And because conspiracies arise under these 
circumstances this would necessitate occa- 
sional, comprehensive, methodical purges, to 
clean out the heretics. 

Worse than any of this, it would doom 
the American people to an eternity of dark- 
ness—that soul-killing darkness that results 
from the eclipse of truth. 

You hear people say, “Well, anyway, Mc- 
CARTHY is against Communists.” That may 
well be so, but it's not the answer here. 
For the security that McCarty offers is a 
prison as snug and escape proof as any fach- 
joned by the Communists. 

What kind of Americans—what kind of 
sons of our forefathers are we, if the only 
way we can find to fight communism is to 
follow a pied piper whose fee is the forfeit 
of the freedoms we have lived by for nearly 
two centurles? Is this democracy of ours so 
pitifully fragile that we must foresake it, 
in terror of communism, and seek shelter 
in the protective coloration of communism 
itself? 

That is the challenge McCartuy has put 
to the Nation and its leadership. How is it 
being answered? 

In the past few days we have seen Mo- 
CarTHY defy the constitutional authority 
vested in the President of the United States, 
Temporarily frustrated in this, he tongue- 
lashed the general who dared to respect the 
authority of his own superiors. 

You know what happened next. The Sec- 
retary of the Army, obeying a natural in- 
stinct, started to the general's defense, 
Somehow he got sidetracked; persuaded, 
even, to acquiesce in the Senator's mal- 
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treatment of the general. It was only later, 
when the wrath of men of principle through- 
out the country had found common voice, 
that the President moved in to defend his 
Constitution and the Army in whose service 
he had spent most of his life. And even 
as the President rose to meet the issue, the 
responsible Senators upon whom he should 
have been able to depend for unfailing sup- 
port were whispering, Go easy. on MCCARTHY, 
Remember November. Don't break with Mc- 
Cantuy—he's a vote getter.” 

We happen to think McCarry is slipping, 
and that the politicians who fear his prowess 
at the polls are outsmarting themselves. 

But we also remind the President, and his 
advisers, that the issue here is not votes, 
but what kind of America we're to have; 
not November, but all the years to come. 

We have watched many men of the Mc- 
Carthy character move across the pages of 
history and they have this common trait: 
They don't back up; they keep pushing in, 
grasping more power and more power, Their 
appetites are insatiable. 

That is why we ask the President to take 
his stand now and irrevocably. By his 
solemn oath he is pledged to “preserve, pro- 
tect, and defend the Constitution of the 
United States.” He must defend it as readily 
against assault by a McCartHy as against 
attack by the Communists, 


The President’s Tax-Reduction Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN J. WILLIAMS 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 17, 1954 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor an editorial 
entitled “Look Who's Talking,” which 
appeared in today’s Washington Daily 
News. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: $ 

Loox WHo’s TALKING 

Three great champions (1954) of the 
“little fellow“ went on radio and television 
last night to belittle President Eisenhower's 
tax-reduction program and to holler for deep 
income-tax cuts which would wreck all hope 
of an honest Federal budget. 

This bleeding heart trio—Senator GEORGE, 
of Georgia, and Representatives RAYBURN, of 
Texas, and Cooprr, of Tennessee— were Mem- 
bers of Congress throughout the 20 years 
when the Democrats were running things. 
Most of the time they were in positions of 
leadership and influence. 

In the 20 years the Democrats were in 
power, there were many, many new taxes 
imposed, and many, many tax rates boosted. 
But there were only two tax reductions: 

When the excess-profits tax was permitted 
to lapse temporarily after World War II. 

When a Republican Congress cut income- 
tax rates in 1948 over the veto of President 
Truman. 

In these 20 years of Messrs. GEORGE, RAY- 
BUEN, COOPER, and company: 

The national debt skyrocketed from less 
than $20 billion to nearly $260 billion. 

Direct tax collections from individual citi- 
rens went up from $427 million to more than 
$30 billion—70 times as much. 

Tax collections from corporations went up 
from $630 million to more than $21 billion— 
35 times as much. 
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Sales tax collections—taxes on the things 
everybody buys—went up from $454 million 
to nearly 89 billion—20 times as much. 

While all this was going on, what was 
happening to the little fellow on whom 
GEORGE Raypurn and company now are 
showering so much election-year pity? 

Well, if he was a married man with two 
children when the Democrats took over in 
1933 and had a net income of $5,000, he was 
paying $68 in Federal income tax. But in 
1952, when Democratic rule ended, the same 
man paid $461, nearly 7 times as much. 

In addition, he was paying the Federal 
Government about 10 times as much tax on 
his liquor, 50 percent more on his beer, 25 
percent more on cigarettes, more than 3 
times as much on his auto, twice as much on 
gasoline, twice as much on radios. 

And he was paying more Federal sales 
taxes on a host of things which were un- 
taxed in 1933. 

In these same 20 years, the value of the 
little fellow's dollar was cut in half. Food 
went up nearly four times. Clothing more 
than doubled, House furnishings went up 
214 times. 

World War II. Korea, and the efforts of the 
New Deal to spend its way out of a depression 
were important factors in the rise of debt 
and taxes. But the fact remains that in 
only 3 of the 20 years did the Democrats 
spend less than they took in. 

The fact remains that now, with a Repub- 
lican administration in office, the Democrats 
for the first time are advocating reductions 
in the income tax. Now, in an election year 
as they scramble to get back in power, they 
suddenly are full of compassion for the 
little fellow. But not, apparently, for the 
little fellow's children and grandchildren. 

So long as the Government continues to 
run on a deficit basis, nothing is surer than 
death and taxes except more taxes. And, 
just as sure as Sam RAYBURN is a Texas poli- 
tician, the little fellow's children and grand- 
children will pay them. 


Address Delivered by Hon. Thomas C. 
Hennings, of Missouri, at Jefferson- 
Jackson Day Dinner 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS C. HENNINGS, JR. 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 17, 1954 


Mr. HENNINGS. Mr, President, some 
weeks ago it was my privilege to speak 
before a fine meeting of my fellow Dem- 
ocrats at an enthusiastic and inspiring 
Jefferson-Jackson Day dinner in Mid- 
land, Tex. 

I ask unanimous consent to have print- 
ed in the Appendix of the Recorp, the 
full text of my speech. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


ADDRESS BY UNITED STATES Senator THOMAS 
C. HENNINGS, JR., OF MISSOURI, AT JEFPER- 
SON-JACKSON DAY DINNER, MIDLAND, TEX. 
FRIDAY, DECEMBER 4, 1953 
Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, fellow 

Democrats, I am delighted to be here in 

Midland to take part with you in this in- 

spiring meeting of Democrats in the Lone 

Star State. You Texans are known through- 

out the country—indeed, throughout the 

world—for your great pride in your State. 
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No State in the Union has better representa- 
tion than your own great State of Texas and 
no State has greater influence, not only in 
party legislative councils but also in shaping 
the course of our country's destiny. You 
have every right to be proud of the outstand- 
ing men you have sent to represent you and 
the American people in the Congress of the 
United States. I speak, of course, of my good 
friend and colleague, the distinguished 
Democratic leader of the Senate, your own 
LYNDON JOHNSON. I speak, too, of the states- 
man and distinguished leader of our party 
in the House, whom the people of Texas have 
been sending back to Washington every elec- 
tion since the 63d Congress and who has 
served over the years with such distinction 
as Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
eur beloved friend, Sam RAYBURN. And you 
can certainly be proud of your junior Sena- 
tor, who has already made his mark as one 
of the ablest lawyers to come to the Senate, 
your former attorney general, Paice DANIEL. 
And last, but not least, you can surely take 
pride in the able and distinguished Repre- 
sentative from this fine district, my good 
friend, and yours, Ken REGAN. 

You Texans have other reasons to be proud, 
too, for you have grown, in a relatively short 
space of time, into one of the greatest and 
most productive States in agriculture and in- 
dustry. In fact, I may say without any risk 
of disloyalty to my own State, that we in 
Missouri are almost as proud of Texas as 
you are. In a sense we take a filial, if not a 
paternal, pride in your achievements, be- 
cause we had something to do with your 
birth and growth into one of the brightest 
stars in our firmament of States. 

I don't have to tell you Texans that no- 
body ever leaves Texas—but ofttimes people 
leave other parts of the country to come 
here—and to stay. Now Iam not Planning to 
desert Missouri by coming down here tonight, 
but some other Missourians have done just 
that. Over a hundred years ago, Moses Aus- 
tin, a Missouri businessman from my own 
city of St. Louis, first dreamed of the coloni- 
zation of Texas and, together with his son 
Stephen, was responsible for the first move- 
ment of Missourians into this vast territory. 

Moses Austin, who had done much to de- 
velop the mining resources of Missouri and 
who had been an important figure in the 
political and economic life of St. Louis for 
more than 20 years, set out in 1820 to seek 
a land grant from the Mexican Government 
in what was then the Mexican Province of 
Texas. With him was his son Stephen, who 
had already distinguished himself as a mem- 
ber of the Territorial Legislature of Missouri 
and as a judge of the First Judicial District 
of Arkansas. He obtained the grant in 1821, 
but Moses Austin died in that same year, and 
it was his son who actually carried out the 
colonization plan and became the founder of 
Texas. 

A noted historian of your own State, Prof. 
Eugene C. Barker, claims that without young 
Austin, there is no reason to believe that 
Texas would differ today from the Mexican 
States south of the Rio Grande. Undoubt- 
edly Mexico would have adopted an immigra- 
tion policy sooner or later, he asserts, “but 
it seems pretty evident that nothing but 
Austin’s unremitting pressure caused the 
passage of the imperial colonization law. 
Without that law * * * there would have 
been no settlement of Texas, no revolution, 
no annexation, no Mexican War; and the 
Louisiana Purchase, in all probability, would 
still define the western boundary of the 
United States.” 

Stephen F. Austin served 4 or 5 years as 
governor of the colony he founded. He 
worked hard to cooperate with Mexico until 
he felt the colony was ready for independ- 
ence, Later he worked just as hard for an- 
nexation. He was president of the conven- 
tion of 1832, as well as a leader in preparing 
for the constitutional convention of 1835. 
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He also served as commander in chief of the 
army of Texas, headed a commission to 
Washington, and became the first Secretary 
of State of the Republic of Texas. Certainly 
his achievements cemented the bonds of 
friendship between your State and mine. 

The friends and neighbors of the Austins 
who followed them from Missouri helped to 
people Texas and many of their descendants 
have remained in Texas. John Rice Jones II, 
the first Postmaster General of the Republic 
of Texas, and his brothers all achieved dis- 
tinction in Texas. John Rufus Alexander 
and John Price Alexander were also among 
the Austin group. Martin Parmer, a rugged 
frontiersman, a signer of the declaration of 
independence and of the constitution of the 
Republic of Texas, had served in both houses 
of the Missouri General Assembly. 

Col. Alexander W. Doniphan and his Mis- 
souri volunteers crossed the Rio Grande and 
defeated the Mexican troops in the battle of 
Brazito on Christmas Day 1946. They made 
common cause with the brave Texans in the 
campaigns of that struggle. 

It would take me all night to call the roll 
of the many former Missourians who became 
Texans—the soldiers, statesmen, frontiers- 
men, pioneers, and patriots who made their 
significant contribution to the development 
of your great State. 

As one who shares with you the great pride 
in our common heritage, I am delighted and 
highly honored to be with you at this great 
and inspiring Democratic meeting. Our tra- 
ditional Jefferson-Jackson Day dinners are, 
of course, more than a fine assemblage of 
dedicated, fighting, jubllant Democrats for 
Just a social occasion. These dinners give us 
an opportunity to renew our faith and our 
devotion to our party and to take reckoning 
of our party's course. It is for us, too, to de- 
termine the direction of this course as the 
party of enlightened progress and to look 
ahead toward the fulfillmenf of our respon- 
sibility as the great party of the people—the 
oldest political party in continuous exist- 
ence in the world—and to rise to the chal- 
lenge of our day and time, as our party has 
always risen to accept the fullest measure of 
the burdens of leadership. 

The great strength of our party, it seems 
to me, lies in the philosophy of government 
laid down by the immortal Thomas Jefferson 
and the fearless Andrew Jackson and carried 
forward boldly and well by our great modern 
leaders, Woodrow Wilson, Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, and Harry S. Truman—a philosophy 
and a conviction that has faith in the people 
and believes that in their collective wisdom 
lies the greatest hope for the preservation of 
freedom and the welfare of our Nation. 
Ours is not a blind loyalty to a political 
organization—it is, rather, a devotion to 
principles and ideals. These principles and 
ideals, translated into action, have made 
our country great and our party enduring. 

We Democrats believe in an economy of 
abundance—a healthy economy for all the 
people. This means an expanding and grow- 
ing economy. We Democrats believe that all 
the people may properly exercise their right 
through the Instrument of their government 
to keep our economy healthy and vigorous. 
We believe that government in its true func- 
tion has the fullest responsibility to main- 
tain a dynamic and a growing economy. 

The Republican Party, on the other hand, 
the party of Grfint, McKinley, and Hoover, 
does not share our faith in the American 
people. It looks with distrust and fear upon 
the philosophy of government which holds 
that the people may use their government 
to maintain a stable economy. They fear 
the combined judgment of all the people 
and they cry “Government interference” 
when the people, through antitrust laws 
strike at monopoly and take other positive 
action to insure really free enterprise. 

This is the fundamental and historic dif- 
ference between the Democratic Party, which 
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works for the good of all the people, and the 
Republican Party, representing as it does— 
and always has—the interests of special 
groups and classes—of only big business and 
high finance. 


It Is true, of course, that we are at present, 


by a narrow margin, the minority party in 
Congress. That we are temporarily out of 
power does not mean that we can abdicate 
our responsibilities. As an “out” party, we 
are obliged to provide responsible, creative 
and dynamic opposition to the “ins.” We 
must continue to demonstrate, in all our 
actions, the maturity and good Judgment to 
which the American people, already dis- 
illusioned by bungling and lack of leader- 
ship in the present administration, will re- 
turn with hope and confidence. 

During the past year we Democrats have, 
I think, shown remarkable patience and fore- 
bearance. During last year’s Presidential 
campaign the air waves were saturated with 
Republican promises made in speeches, spot 
announcements, and other high-powered 
advertising enticements. In the campaign, 
Republicans gave the impression that they 
were ready to carry out bold, imaginative, 
and constructive policies to save the Nation 
and were impatient to put them to effect. 
Now, after 10 months of Republican ascend- 
ency, we may fairly ask: What has become of 
these promises? What has become of the 
great crusade? 

Insofar as the great crusade has taken any 
shape at all, it appears more and more to 
resemble an invasion of Washington by 
public-relations men and advertising execu- 
tives. Now, let me make it perfectly clear 
that I have high admiration for men in both 
of these professions. They both perform 
very useful work. I do not think, however, 
that public-relations men should shape pol- 
icy. We may properly question the political 
wisdom of an administration that thinks the 
fundamental role of government is to “sell 
its products.” In Washington we hear a lot 
about the present administration's selling“ 
complex which is now seeking to sell the 
people “soft soap.” It has been reliably re- 
ported that a top White House aide recently 
prepared a memorandum for high Govern- 
ment officials outlining a scheme to promote 
a major address of President Eisenhower. 
This high-pressure technique he described, 
believe it or not, as “merchandising-in- 
depth.” Whatever that means. This, my 
friends, is not the language to describe a 
crusade; this is the trade language of an 
advertising campaign. In the end, I think 
the people will ask whether this administra- 
tion is selling a program or selling America 
short. 

No one doubts that President Eisenhower 
sincerely believed in the promises he made. 
But like Grant and many another novice in 
politics, he failed to reckon with members of 
his own party in Congress who have long and 
loudly opposed most of the forward-looking 
programs he espoused. Members of his 
party, indeed, spent the last session punctur- 
ing these programs with devices ranging all 
the way from pins to meat axes. I suppose it 
might be charitable to say that having been 
out of office for so long, they had forgotten 
the responsibilities that go with power, but 
the fact remains that they have gone right 
on being the party of opposition. They just 
can't seem to help it after 20 years of stub- 
born, blind opposition to anything and every- 
thing that we Democrats proposed for the 
good of this country. 

And the fact remains, too, that while the 
Republicans were busy fighting among them- 
selves all during the last session, Democrats 
in Congress repeatedly had to step in to 
rescue the Eisenhower administration on 
issue after issue which called for support in 
the national interest. On 58 key votes, it 
was the Democrats in the Congress who 
stepped into the breach and supplied the 
votes necessary to support the President, 
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This tabulation, I might add. is not mine but 
Was made by a reputable, independent re- 
search agency in Washington. 

And what, you may ask, has become of the 
campaign pledges? No, they haven't been 
placed in cold storage until the next cam- 
paign as we might expect, they have been 
salted away in study groups—in commis- 
sions where they will age, no doubt, in digni- 
fied and undisturbed silence. The Repub- 
lican public relations experts, you see, are 
busy thinking up new methods of “selling.” 
No time can be given to carrying out policy. 

Instead of the promised tax reduction, we 
have had an extension of the excess-profits 
tax. We hear that we are about to be of- 
fered a new national sales tax, The public 
relations men have disguised it as a manu- 
facturers’ excise tax, but it's still the same 
old wolf in sheep’s clothing. 

Instead of the balanced budget promised 
in the campaign, we received in the closing 
hours of the last session a frantic appeal 
from hard-money Humphrey to increase 
the national debt limit. We were promised, 
in the campaign, that our country's defenses 
would be bolstered and strengthened. But 
in the fact of this pledge, $5 billion. was 
lopped off the Air Force budget in the name 
of economy, and we were told that the cut 
would guarantee us a stronger national de- 
fense. We're all for economy. You and I 
want economy and efficiency in government 
just as much as the Republicans, and there's . 
no question that we can probably achieve 
some reductions in the military budget, but 
they should be done with the greatest of 
care and with orderly, intelligent, and sys- 
tematic planning. But there is grave con- 
cern, not only among the Members of the 
Congress, but among responsible top officers 
of the Armed Forces that this drastic cut 
‘may jeopardize our fighting power if we are 
confronted with a sudden national emer- 
gency. We Democrats just haven't been 
sold on the idea that our strongest national 
defense is a propaganda barrage. 

We Democrats are not going to play poll- 
tics with the national defense. We Demo- 
crats put our country’s safety and security 
above any partisan consideration or political 
manipulation. 

Now take the farmer, he is making life 
miserable. for the public relations men, 
We know that the farmer keeps his sights 
fixed on parity as though it were the needle 
of a compass. No amount of sales talk will 
make you farmers and stockmen believe that 
the present administration is pursuing a 
policy of benefit to you. You look at the 
facts. You have real and practical problems 
that can't be solved by high-sounding 
phrases and glittering promises and by being 
told that help will come H. in the superior 
judgment of some of the bureaucrats, you 
have suffered undue disaster. 

What help has the farmer gotten from this 
administration in his efforts to produce 
abundantly and to provide food and fiber 
for all our own people and much of the 
free world? Well, first of all, he got a huge 
slash in the budget for the REA, which is 
so important to his labors. Then the rural 
telephone program was cut, and then soil. 
conservation. And along with this, interest 
rates were increased on price-support loans, 
Just as in the Grant administration, it has 
become increasingly hard for the farmer to 
borrow money—or for any of the rest of us. 

Then came the drought. Now I have just 
spent some 2 months travelling throughout 
drought areas in my own State of Missouri 
and I know that you here in Texas are faced 
with many of the same problems that we 
have at home. I can state to you, unequiv- 
ocally and, I believe, without danger of con- 
tradication that the farmers are not blam- 
ing the Republicans for the drought. They 
are blaming the Republicans, and especially 
the Republican Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. 
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Benson, for his failure to act, They are 
blaming him for failing to take the prompt 
and effective action specifically authorized 
by the Congress to meet this terrible disas- 
ter. This is the same Mr. Benson who says 
that farmers don't really want price supports 
on beef cattle and that price supports should 
be considered only when disaster becomes 
“undue.” Mr. Benson apparently doesn't 
consider just common, ordinary, everyday 
disaster as anything very serious. At what 
point short of complete destruction and 
death we experience the agony of undue“ 
disaster, this learned man sayeth not. This 
tame Secretary of Agriculture has been say- 
ing every 2 weeks since last February, that 
livestock prices have been stabilized. He is 
still saying it, even though beef prices have 
dropped almost continually from 92 percent 
of parity in January to 71 percent in Oc- 
tober. . 

It is the same sad story all along the line. 
Promise after promise has been broken by 
default—by the abdication of responsibility 
by those in power, if you please—on social 
security, on small business, on slum clear- 
ance and on many other programs. Only a 
legislative miracle will enable our Republi- 
can friends to make good on all their pledges 
during the next session. Meanwhile, ad- 
ministration leaders go on contradicting and 
reversing themselves and each other on the 
most vital questions of domestic and foreign 
policy—a performance so astounding that it 
is small wonder so many Americans are 
alarmed and bewildered. 

The fact that this great crusade has be- 
come a dismal and confusing performance 
to the amazement and despair of the 
American people, really should not be too 
surprising. An administration that substi- 
tutes “merchandizing-in-depth" with its 
Ringling Bros. and Hollywood slogans of 
“colossal” and “stupendous” for down-to- 
earth legislative action would not be ex- 
pected to present an edifying spectable to 
people who have paid and are paying their 
good money for a first-rate performance. 
The American people are entitled to some- 
thing better than this, and it's up to us 
Democrats to see that they get it. 

Now what should we Democrats do? What 
fs our job today and tomorrow? And from 
now on? How can we set things aright in 
the Government and how can we best help 
to do the job that must be done? There 
are, it seems to me, certain obvious courses 
that we must pursue if we are to maintain 
the security and welfare of our Nation and 
our integrity and strength as a party. 

First, we must continue to support any 
policy or program advanced by the present 
administration that we believe will promote 
the security of our Nation or that is in the 
best interest of the people. We must do 
everything we can to strengthen any such 
program. Let us support those programs, 
but let us not rigidly reject reasonable com- 
promise, when necessary, to insure positive 
legislative action. 

Second, we must be vigilant to protect the 
great economic and social gains made in the 
last 20 years. We must fight every attempt 
to destroy the great programs that brought 
advancement and prosperity to the American 
people. Already in the past session we have 
seen insidious and cynical designs to cripple 
these programs by cutting off funds, the 
bolder efforts to destroy them by placing 
them in the hands of administrators who are 
openly opposed to them, and the crafty 
schemes to alter them by entrusting them 
to the mercies of special interests which 
would subvert them to their own ends. 
These methods and attacks are at times hard 
to combat because of their clever camouflage. 
As Democrats, we must stand firm against 
these inroads. We must dedicate ourselves 
to use every means in our power to bring the 
facts to the attention of the American 
people. Those of us in the Congress cannot 
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do this job alone. We need your help. You 
loyal Democrats and millions of others 
throughout our country have a responsi- 
bility—and an important one—to be alert to 
the issues, to understand them, and to see 
to it that the issues are clearly presented— 
a responsibility to see that your friends and 
your neighbors are alerted and informed. 
We must constantly hold the Republicans to 
account for their actions. This is, in es- 
sence, our opposition role, but it is more 
than that. We are, if you please, the senti- 
nels of the public welfare. In this manner 
we can proudly fulfill our obligations to be 
& responsible, creative, and dynamic opposi- 
tion. 

Our role as Democrats in this crucial period 
includes a third function that is, in fact, our 
historic function as the party of progress, 
the party of practical idealism. Our Nation 
was not raised to greatness by faint-hearted 
or timid men. Our country came to great- 
ness through the vigorous leadership of men 
and women of courage and vision, We know 
that the American people not only want to 
hold fast to all the gains of our past, but in 
today's anxieties and uncertainties, our peo- 
ple are searching for a rebirth of the hopes 
and dreams that have been our tradition, our 
greatness and our glory. America looks to us 
for fresh thinking, creative planning and 
bold action, We must dispel the doubts and 
destroy the disappointment that are the 
burdens and penalties of a confused leader- 
ship that has no vision, no program, no 
faith! 

It isn’t enough just to support President 
Eisenhower when it is in the general interest 
to do so, and to oppose when necessary for 
the public good. We must devote all of our 
God-given strength and prayerful thought 
to solving the terrible world problems that 
weigh so oppressively on all of us. We must 
provide the inspired leadership that will 
capture the imagination of all of our people 
and imbue them with the hope and determi- 
nation to strive anew for a peaceful world— 
one in which freedom can survive. 

We must in the spirit of the great and 
noble pioneers and patriots of the past seize 
the opportunity which time and events have 
laid upon us, so that, when the history of 
this day and this age is written, we will, as 
our forebears before us, be remembered as 
Americans and as Democrats who, with deep 
faith and high courage, rose to the great 
challenges of our generation and to our re- 
sponsibility of leadership in the free world. 


Codes of Fair Procedures 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 17, 1954 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a very in- 
teresting article by the distinguished 
author, Walter. Lippmann, entitled 
“What Now?” which appeared in the 
= York Herald Tribune on March 8, 

54. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

TODAY AND Tomorrow 
(By Walter Lippmann) 
WHAT NOW? 

On Wednesday of last week the President 

said he was glad “to state that Senator 
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Kwowtanpd has reported to me that effec- 
tive steps are being taken by the Republican 
leadership to set up codes of fair proce- 
dures.” That same day Senator KNOWLAND 
and Senator Fercuson, who speak for the 
Republican leadership, said that each chair- 
man of a committee, and Senator MCCARTHY 
is one of these chairmen, would be allowed 
to decide whether he would accept, indeed 
whether he would even consider, recom- 
mendations that the “leadership” might 
make. 

What now? The President is on notice 
from Senator Mecanrur that he will not 
mend his ways and he is on notice from the 
Republican leaderehip in the Senate that 
they will not regulate the activities of Mc- 
CARTHY, The President cannot, therefore, 
continue to assume,“ as he said in his state- 
ment, that “every governmental employee in 
the executive branch, whether civilian or 
in the Armed Forces,” * * * “will be ac- 
corded the same respect and courtesy that I 
require that they show to the members of 
the legislative bodies.” 

There is a solution for this problem of the 
President's deep down in the fundamental 
conception of the American Constitution. 
The Founding Fathers understood perfectly 
the problem which for the time being we 
call McCarthyism, The problem arises from 
the facts of human nature, namely, that selt- 
restraint cannot be counted upon to keep 
the lust of power within bounds. When all 
the exhortation and the preachings have 
been applied, there will still be a tendency in 
almost all men, a strong tendency in some 
men, a vicious tendency in a few men, to 
expand their power until they encounter an 
Obstacle which checks them. 

The mechanism of the American Constitu- 
tion is designed to bring into being checks 
and balances which will keep all parts of the 
Government within reasonable bounds. 

This system of checks and balances is there 
as the final resort when pleading and per- 
suasion fail, as so often in human affairs 
they do fail. The showdown last week was 
conclusive on this point, not primarily be- 
cause of the brutal insolence of MCCARTHY'S 
reply to the President but because of the 
open refusal of the Republican leadership 
in the Senate to impose any restraints upon 
McCartny. That marked the failure of 
pleading and persuasion in this case. 

It is the President's right and it is his 
duty to check the Invasion of the executive 
branch of the Government by the McCarthy 
committee. When the next overt act occurs 
he should do what he should have done when 
General Zwicker had been maltreated. He 
should say that it is against the public in- 
terest to subject the employees of the execu- 
tive branch of the Government to Mc- 
CarzTuy's treatment, that his terrorism and 
intimidation are déstructive of the morale 
of the Government. He should declare that 
the executive branch of the Government, 
while it recognizes the value and importance 
of congressional investigations, will not deal 
with this particular committee because it is 
abusing the power of investigation. Until 
its powers have been curbed and its pro- 
cedure reformed, he will not as Chief Exccu- 
tive permit any one in the executive branch 
of the Government to deal with this com- 
mittee. 

The application of this check will reverse 
the field. The President will no longer be 
pleading, quite in vain, for fair treatment, 
He will have acted to protect the executive 
branch of the Government against abuse. 
It will then be for McCarrny to find out 
whether the Senate can and will enable him 
to compel the President to withdraw his 
order. There is no power in the Senate 
which could be exercised in support of 
McCartTuy to coerce the President in a mat- 
ter of this kind, The leadership would not 
dare to challenge the President on the 
ground that Mecanrur must not be 
restrained. 
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The President's obligation to cooperate 
with Congress and with its committees is not 
a one-way affair. There is a corresponding 
obligation on Congress to cooperate with the 
President. It is pernicious nonsense, and a 
complete denial of the principle of the Con- 
stitution, to assert the supremacy of Con- 
gress and to claim for it powers that can be 
abused and for which there is no remedy. 

In the American system no man, no insti- 
tution, no branch of the Government is a 
power to itself, and all are kept within the 
bounds of the Constitution, This is done 
not only by their own self-restraint—though 
that is so necessary—but by the checks and 
balances which restrain all powers. In the 
present case the leadership in the persons of 
Members KNOWLAND and Fercuson, being 
unable to restrain McCartuy, the restraint 
must be imposed by a check from the other 
end of Pennsylvania Avenue. 

This is the way the Constitution is meant 
to work. It contains no precise and com- 
prehensive definition of the prerogatives of 
the three branches of the Government. The 
Founding Fathers were too wise to attempt 
the impossible, which Is to define in advance 
how men in the future were to deal with 
all the conficta and abuses of power that 
were likely to arise. Nor have the courts 
ever laid down clear and precise boundary 
lines. — 

The ultimate principle is simply that arbi- 
trary power is abhorrent to the Constitution, 
and under it men are expected, they are 
given the facilities, and they are required, 
to resist arbitrary power whenever it becomes 
manifest. 

How is it to be determined whether power 
is arbitrary and is being abused? It is deter- 
mined in the American system through the 
debate which Is carried to the people when 
the exercise of power is checked, and the 
issue has been drawn. 


Brains and Loyalty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. MOSS, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 17, 1954 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to call to 
the attention of the Members of the 
House a splendid editorial from the Sac- 
ramento Union of March 8, 1954. 

It touches upon a most important 
development in the attitudes toward our 
public schools and the teachers in those 
schools, 

I commend it to each Member as an 
informative and stimulating article; 

BRAINS AND LoYatry 

Dr. Roy Simpson, California's able super- 
intendent of public instruction took occasion 
last week to sound warnings against attacks 
on the public schools. He said that many 
young people are turning away from teach- 
ing as a profession because of the low estate 
it has fallen into in the public mind on 
account of repeated attacks by persons prom- 
inent in public life. That's a serious in- 
dictment. 

CRITICISM HAS REACHED SCHOOLS 

Tt is not only serious, but there is a grow- 
ing tenedncy on a nationwide basis to be- 
lieve that any one who has brains is worth 
watching. It is not a question of oversensi- 
tivity. Neither should there be a wholesale 
resistance to proper questions on the ground 
they threaten academic freedom, 
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The people should be tolerant of every- 
thing but intolerance. We've got to stop 
being scared. Particularly should we not be 
scared of blanket condemnations that do not 
exist, 

Brains are not limited to campuses. The 
people do not regard anyone possessing them 
as being subversive. 

Let's take a long loox at another phase 
of public education which ought to be re- 
vived, Too many teachers are worried about 
being labeled “old-fashioned.” What we 
need is more old-fashioned teachers who be- 
lieve that the first business in the classroom 
should be to teach the three R’s—reading, 
‘riting, and ‘rithmetic, 

Development of the ethical and cultural 
aspects ot a child's life are important, but 
these were for many, many years entrusted 
to the church and home. And they could 
still be, without being altogether neglected, 

Teaching the three R's Ís an exclusive re- 
sponsibility of the schools, We look neither 
to churches nor homes for these. Yet it is 
essential that a child should learn to read 
and write. With those skills, he can acquire 
all knowledge, and a lot of wisdom, too. 


Address by Hon. Walter S. Robertson, 
Assistant Secretary of State for Far 
Eastern Affairs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 17, 1954 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
herewith an address by the Honorable 
Walter S. Robertson, Assistant Secretary 
of State for Far Eastern Affairs, on the 
occasion of the transfer of two United 
States destroyers to the Republic of 


China, at Charleston, S. C., at 2:30 p. m., 


Friday, February 26, 1954. 

Mr. Robertson is a great American, 
one in whom the State Department can 
be proud. His friendly speech on the 
above occasion was one of great moment. 
I am happy to include this fine address 
for the permanent archives of the 
Congress: 

ADDRESS BY THE HONORABLE WALTER S. ROB- 
ERTSON, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF STATE FOR 
Fan EASTERN AFFAIRS, ON THE OCCASION OF 
THE TRANSFER OF Two UNITED States DE- 
STROYERS TO THE REPUBLIC UF CHINA, AT 
CHARLESTON, S. C., FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 26, 
1954 
We have come here today to take part in 

a notable occasion, Two destroyers of the 

United States Reserve Fleet are to be turned 

over on Ioan to the Republic of China under 

an authorization by the United States Con- 
gress. Such an event is not of everyday oc- 
currence among the powers of this world. 

In participating in the ceremonies formaliz- 

ing the transfer, I am representing the Sec- 

retary of State of the United States. There 
stands before me, to receive the vessels on 
behalf of his government, the’ Ambassador 

Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of the 

Republic of China, There is every reason for 

solemnity. 

However, in looking forward to these ob- 
servances, I have had in the forefront of my 
mind the image of the chief of state of the 
Republic of China, a picture of him not only 
as the austere, uniformed leader depicted in 
the lithographs that have had a place of 
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honor on the walls of so many Chinese homes 
and shops, but as the warm and very real hu- 
man figure with whom I have spent so many 
memorable hours in the past. Then, too, 
the Chinese Ambassador who is here with me, 
Wellington Koo, is an old friend. It is im- 
possible for me to act as if I were addressing 
strangers, What is taking place here 18. as it 
were, within the family. You will look to 
me in vain, therefore, for those highpitched, 
majestic cries that might be expected to re- 
sound when an eagle and a dragon hold con- 
vetse. What I have to say is nothing more 
than you would expect to hear between old 
friends, friends who, as a matter of fact, need 
to say very little to each other because so 
much is understood between them. 

The spirit of this occasion is a familiar 
one to us. ~The Chinese and Americans 
are used to giving each other things. It be- 
gan many years ago, One of our writers in 
New England, speaking of those days, has told 
us of the satisfaction with which he reflected 
that ice had been taken from his little pond, 
by clipper ship, to cool the drink of a Chi- 
nese philosopher. Philosophy and the ar- 
tistic masterpieces of a great culture have 
been among the many treasures brought 
back from China by traders to enrich our 
lives, in exchange for American machinery 
and manufactured goods and Western ideas, 
Our two peoples have also become accus- 
tomed to the sort of exchange that is taking 
place today. It has become habitual for us 
each to lend the other those facilities which 
each can spare and which the other needs 
for the common defense. You have given 
us landing flelds, buildings, roads, and hos- 
pitality. We have given you guns, planes, 
and vessels of war. 

The historic association between China 
and the United States refiects an apprecia- 
tion by both countries of their community 
of interests. I should not be a proper official 
of the Department of State H I did not di- 
rect attention to that fact. And the com- 
munity of interests beween us is impelling. 
Danger has generally come to China from the 
landward side, from the north and west. 
Danger has generally come to the United 
States from the Atlantic side, from the east. 
China and the United States have thus both 
had the keenest interest in preserving the 
security and peace of the Pacific so that each 
could concentrate on defending itself where 
it was most exposed. Each country has had 
an instinctive realization of the importance 
to it of the other, and of their common need 
to be able to stand back-to-back, as it were, 
for each to have the comfort of knowing 
that it was secure on one side at least. 

Both countries have been alert to the 
threat that would be posed by the intrusion 
between them of any kind of aggressive im- 
perialism, Even if the Chinese and Ameri- 
can peoples had no regard for each other, 
as peoples, they would still inevitably be 
drawn together by their common vital in- 
terest in the security of the Pacific. When- 
ever there are signs in either country of lack 
of appreciation of this interdependence, the 
danger signals are up. Neither country can 
afford to relax if the independence and in- 
tegrity of the other is not secured. Today 
mainland China is oriented toward China's 
greatest enemy and away from its traditional 
source of support, Those who are responsi- 
ble for this unnatural and tragic situation 
have demonstrated in this, as in so many 
other ways, their disregard of China's in- 
terests. It is not remarkable that having 
determined upon the subordination of 
China’s welfare and independence to a for- 
eign ideology, they should at the same time 
have chosen in their propaganda to portray 
the United States as the most implacable 
enemy of their designs. 

I wish I could say that our support of 
China's independence had always been as 
concrete and as forward as circumstances 
required, For long years China sustained 
alone the trials of the Japanese invasion. 
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Our refusal to accept Japanese control of 
China was a major motivating factor in the 
Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor, but it re- 
quired the shock of that attack to arouse the 
American people to determined and effec- 
tive counteraction. Before then the free 
world, while sympathizing with China, had 
been restrained from effective Intervention 
in the war by lack of unity and purpose. 

The costs of the war with Japan not only 
caused grievous setbacks to the hopes and 
accomplishments to which the revolutionary 
movement under Chiang Kai-shek in the 
1920's had given rise. The war also left 
China shaken and weakened and ill prepared 
to cope with the blow in the back that fol- 
lowed hard upon the end of that war. Once 
mere catastrophe engulfed China while, de- 
epite the deep concern of the American 
people, the United States failed to appreciate 
the full significance of events until it was 
itself involved militarily in the conse- 
quences—this time by an attack on the Re- 
public of Korea ordered by the mentor of 
the regime that had gained control of main- 
land China. 

The events of the 1030's and 1910's are 
past. What is important now is that we 
apply in the present and future the lessons 
the past has taught us. 

I have been speaking so far of the strate- 

considerations that draw our two 
countries together. But the truth is that 
when we think of the Chinese we think only 
secondarily of strategy. We think first of 
friendship, It has been our good fortune 
that the people with whom we have always 
recognized we must cooperate from neces- 
city should have been a people with whom we 
would have wished to cooperate from choice. 

It is striking that the oldest and the 
youngest of the great powers should have 
found so much in common, It would be 
eary for me to explain our admiration for 
the Chinese in terms of the staggering 
achievements of 4,000 years of Chinese cul- 
ture. This would, however, claim a rather 
more intensive knowledge of Chinese history 
than most of us Americans possess. The fact 
of the matter is that we like the Chinese 
because of what they are as human beings. 
We like their quick friendliness of response, 
their warm hospitality, their meticulous 
courtesy, their conviviality and sense of 
humor. We like them because they are loyal 
to their friends and devoted to their fami- 
lies, because they are pragmatic und realis- 
tic, because they live In the present and 
bolieve in improving it by dint of hard 
work—qualities that perhaps we share, And 
we admire them without reservation for 
those qualities that we have not—I am glad 
to ray—so far been called upon to demon- 
strate under odds as neavy as those the 
Chinese themselves have had to face: cour- 
age, hardihood, endurance, 

Our two peoples, I believe, want the same 
kind of world—a world in which there will 
be a minimum of strutting authority, a 
world in which ordinary human beings will 
be left alone to earn their livelihood, to cul- 
tivate their gardens, to enjoy their homes 
and their children, and not be bullied or 
robbed in the name of any high-sounding 
rhetoric. P 

It is for all these reasons that no wish is 
closer to the heart of the American people 
than that China shall be herself again, It 
is in witness of that hope that two Ameri- 
can destroyers today are being transferred 
to the Chinese flag. These vessels are 
symbols of our abiding faith in China and 
of our conviction that China will again, as 
always in the past, prove stronger than the 
alien intruder. We belleve these ships will 
contribute to bringing nearer the day when 
China will again belong unreservedly to the 
Chinese. to the command of the 
Republic of China they go to strengthen a 
government that is at once a symbol and a 
fruit of the inextinguishable Chinese spirit. 

Recently 14,000 Chinese prisoners of war 
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in Korea, by choosing to forsake the ties of 
family and community in order to live under 
a truly Chinese flag, exposed the fraudulence 
of the claims of the authorities in Peiping 
to speak with the voice of China, The pas- 
sionate determination of so many soldiers 
from their command not to return to Com- 
munist rule clearly came as a great shock 
to those authorities. It did not surprise us 
in the least. There has never been any 
question in our minds as to how the Chinese 
people would choose, if given the choice, be- 
tween a government rooted in Chinese tradi- 
tions and one that has made of China a 
handmaiden of an allen imperialism. It Is 
because of what we know of the Chinese peo- 
ple's ‘ability to endure the most malignant 
fortune without being crushed by it or sur- 
rendering to it that we have no doubt of 
the outcome of China's present travail. 
Mr. Ambassador, the missions that lie 
ahead for the Hanyang and the Loyang, as 
these ships are to be called, and their officers 
and men, are Important ones: to strengthen 
the defense of the Pacific, upon which our 
nations jointly front, cooperating with our 
own 7th Fleet, and to represent and 
dcfend the cause of China's freedom. These 
are tasks worthy of the names of the ancient 
and historic cities these ships will bear. 
They are tasks worthy of the great naval tra- 
dition in which these ships were first 
manned. 

We are confident that China has chosen 
well in selecting you, the officers and men of 
the Hanyang and Loyang, to take these ships 
to thelr duty stations and to man them in 
the carrying out of their responsibilities. We 
fee] sure that you take with you more than 
the technical skills you have acquired in 
your brief months of training at Norfolk. 
We believe you will take with you firsthand 
knowledge of the esteem, good will, and last- 
ing friendship that our people feel for yours, 

We wish you Godspeed and success in all 
your undertakings. 


Security Program Is Largely Ignored 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN E. MOSS, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 17, 1954 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, it is re- 
grettable that certain persons continue 
to use the so-called security breakdown 
figures as a basis for claiming the dis- 
missal from the Federal service of large 
numbers of security risks since the inau- 
guration of the new administration's 
program late last fall. 


I have carefully checked all available 
information. The conclusions I have 
reached are set forth most expertly in 
the following column from the Washing- 
ton Daily News of March 15, 1954, by Mr. 
John Cramer: 

Secuniry Procram Is LARGELY IGNORED 

(By John Cramer) 

On the record as of now, the Eisenhower 
administration's Federal employee security 
Program stands as one which just hasn't 
worked, 

This is an inevitable conclusion to be 
drawn from Civil Service Commission Chair- 
man Philip Young's recent testimony before 
the Senate Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee. 

It doesn't take away the fact that the ad- 
ministration, just as others before it, has re- 
moved a certain number of security risks, 
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But on the basis of Mr. Young's testimony, 
it's reasonable to say— 

That Federal agencies have made little use 
of the administration's security program. 

That it has accounted for only a small 
fraction of the 2,486 alleged security risks 
who have been fired or resigned. 

That most agencies have ignored and even 
violated President Eisenhower's April 27 
Executive Order No. 10450, setting up the 


ogram, 

That only some extremely sgile record 
keeping by Civil Service Commission has 
enabled the administration to keep on pre- 
senting the program to the public as a suc- 
cessful one. 

These statements may surprise you. 

But the evidence to support each of them 
will be offered before you finish reading. 

The fact is that no one, including Mr. 
Young, knows whether the 2,486 actually 
were security riske—even by the adminis- 
tration’s own standards, 

LADELS 

The 2,486 have been labeled. 

But the great majority stand still uncon- 
victed under the administration's standards 
as laid down in President Einenhower's 
security order and in Attorney General Her- 
bert Brownell's security regulations, 

Here is why: 

Federal agencies have made little use of 
the security program. The program sets up 
definite, specific and detalled procedures for 
ridding the Government of security risks. 
Nowhere does it provide that other proce- 
dures may be used. 

Security risk firings, for example, are taken 
completely out of the ordinary routine of 
ordinary-civil service firings. 

An accused employee is guaranteed a state- 
ment of charges, an opportunity to answer, a 
hearing before an impartial board, and a re- 
view by his agency head. And here it should 
be noted that neither the hearing nor review 
is available in many ordinary Civil Service 
firings. 

Mr. Young, however, told the Senate com- 
mittee that these definite, detailed proce- 
dures for getting rid of security risks were 
not used in the vast majority of the 1,086 
security risk firings. 

Instead, he said, the great bulk were fired 
under ordinary civil-service procedures. 

The program has accounted for only a 
small fraction of the alleged security risks 
who have been fired or resigned: Clearly it 
didn't account for the great bulk of the 1,086 
who were not fired under its procedures. 
And it reasonably follows that the same must 
hold true for those who resigned—and later 
were labeled security risks. 


RULES VIOLATED 


Moet agencies have ignored and even vio- 
lated the President's order setting up the 
security program. They ignored its firing 
procedures and used regular civil-service 
procedures instead. And more important 
perhaps, they violated the official regula- 
tions which were intended to implement the 
order. 

The regulations are worth a good, hard 
look. 

They were issued by Attorney General Her- 
bert Brownell as proposed or sample regula- 
tions—and immediately were adopted by al- 
most all agencies. 

And they spell out precisely how an agency 
must proceed when investigation discloses 
derogatory information indicating that the 
employee may be a security risk. 

In such cases, it’s ordered: 

The personnel security officer of the agency 
shall decide whether he considers the em- 
ployee an actual security risk. 

Hie shall recommend to his superiors 
whether or not the employee should be sus- 
pended or dismissed. 

His superiors shall decide whether to sus- 
pend or dismiss him. 
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And if they do decide for suspension or 
dismissal, they shall give him a statement 
of charges, chance to answer, hearing, and 
review by his agency head. 

BOOK JOB 


Nowhere in the regulations is there any 
provision for the use of regular civil-service 
procedures in dismissing security risks. 
Throughout, here it is ordered that the 
gendes shull use security-program proced- 
ures. 

Only extremely agile record keeping by 
Civil Service Commission has enabled the 
administration to keep on presenting its 
program to the public as a successful one. 

In compiling its statistics on security risk 
removals, Civil Service Commission did not 
asx Federal agencies, How many security 
risks have you removed under the admin- 
istration’s security program as laid down in 
Executive Order 10,450?" 

Had it done so, the total would have been 
embarrassingly minute. 

Instead, it devised an ingenious question 
which produced a far higher total of fir- 
ings, 

It esked: 

How many employees were terminated be- 
cause of security questions falling within 
the purview of section BA of Executive Order 
10.450? (the security-program order). 

On the bnsis of snswers to this question, 
the commission has been able to report 1,086 
firings which it mow says were security-risk 
firings. 

But its report can be likened to that of the 
prosecutor who boasts he obtained 1,086 con- 
victions, when actually he means he might 
have obtained 1,086 if he hadn't decided not 
to prosecute the great bulk of the 1,086. 


SECTION 8A 


Let's talk about section 8A of the security- 
program order, 

This is the section which epelis out the 
various offenses which moke Federal em- 
ployees potential security risks—subversion 
Communist connections or associations, 
spying, sex perversion, drunkenness, loose 
talk, general unreliability, and the like, 

The commission, you remember, didn't ask 
how many had been fired under the program. 

It asked how many had been fired for 
“questions falling within the purview of 
section 8A." 

Thus it forced Federal agencies to comb 
their files for all the dismissed drunks and 
loose talkers and sex deviates, whose firings 
didn't come under the security program 
and to report them as if they had been fired 
under the program. 

EXAMPLE 

Let's suppose 

That you promised John Jones that be- 
fore you fired him as a security risk you 
would give him charges, a chance to answer, 
a hearing, and a review by his boss. 

That you promised him most specifically 
and explicitly that if fired as a security risk 
he would be fired under security program 
procedures, thereby putting him on notice 
that he was considered a security risk. 

That you actually fired him because he 
talked too much, but not under security- 
program procedures, regular civil-service 
procedures, and with no mention of secu- 
rity risk. 

That Civil Service Commission then asked 
you how many employees you had fired 
within the purview of section 8A. 

That you listed John Jones as one 80 
fired, because you knew that too much talk 
clearly falls within the purview. 

That the commission then sought to give 
the public the impression that John Jones 
nad been fired under the security program. 

I'd say it’s a little dishonest, 
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Russian Troops in Rumania and the 
Rumanian Peace Treaty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVIS 
Tuesday, February 16, 1954 


Mr, KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr, 
Speaker, the Kremlin’s rejection of any 
formula for an Austrian peace treaty was 
one of the features of the Berlin Con- 
ference, It brought again into the lime- 
light the shaky political position of the 
Soviets in Eastern Europe, 

The Soviets do not want to withdraw 
their troops from Austria. This would 
mean the departure of the Red Army 
from Hungary and Rumania. Without 
military occupation of those nations 
and its ensuing ruthless political pres- 
sure, Russian Communist totalitarian 
control, would be blown to the four winds. 
It was a great political error to condone 
the Soviet enforced slavery of the East- 
ern European nations by means of so- 
called peace treaties. These treaties, 
conceived by the Kremlin, signed by their 
militarily enforced stooges and providing 
for a permanent occupation by the Red 
army—under the pretext of defending 
lines of communication—comprised our 
moral and political positions in that 
strategic part of Europe. 

A pernicious phenomenon of these 
past errors is the distorted view which 
is prevalent here with regard to the polit- 
ical developments in Eastern Burope at 
the end of the war, While this fictional 
treatment of the reality covers a wide 
fleld—a clear exposure of which could 
greatly facilitate a just appraisal of 
those facts—I refer, by way of example, 
to one of the numerous false clichés 
which occur in our press. 

The League of Free Rumanians, 
through its president, Mihail Farcasanu, 
has called my attention to just such a 
case. Following is a letter which I re- 
ceived from Mr. Fareasanu a short time 
ago: 

Tue LEAGUE OF Pree ROMANIANS, 
February 15, 1954. 
The Honorable CHARLES KERSTEN, 

Dear Mr. Kensren: I would like to draw 
your attention to certain harmful cliches 
which, through their frequent repetition in 
the press, tend to obscure in the minds of 
the American people the truth about some 
recent historical developments. 

For instance, In a report published In the 
New York Times of February 8, under the 
headline of Soviet Shakes Up Party Leader- 
ship in Two Republics,” dealing with the 
Communist political reshufile in Moldavia 
and Kazakhstan, there occurs the statement: 
“Moldavia is part of former Bessarabia, 
which the Soviet Union took from Rumania 
in World War II. The Rumanian Peace 
Treaty of 1947 confirmed the Soviet title.“ 

For the sake of historical accuracy one 
should take note of the following: 

1. It Is inexact that Bessarabia was taken 
from Rumania in World War II. In actual 
fact the rape of Bessarabia was decided upon 
between the Nazis and the Soviets previous 
to the outbreak of World War Il, The Molo- 
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tov- Ribbentrop pact of August 23, 1939, had 
already established the division of Eastern 
Europe (including Bessarabian) to the bene- 
fit of Moscow and Berlin. 

The implementation of the above Nazi- 
Communist agreement took place on June 28. 
1940, when Molotoy delivered to Rumania a 
24-hour ultimatum for the cession of Bes- 
sarabia and northern Bukovina. Nazi Ger- 
many strongly urged the Rumanian Govern- 
ment to submit. Although unable to mill- 
tarily oppose the combined pressure of the 
Bolsheviks and Hitlerites, Rumania did not 
legally accede to this diktat. On August 2 
of the same year, the Moldavian 5. 8. R. 
was formed on the basis of these forcibly 
seized Rumanian provinces. 

2. It is true that the peace treaty con- 
cluded in 1947 with the Groza government 
reconfirmed the Sovlet title to Bessarabia 
and northern Bukovina, a title conferred 
during the Nazi-Soviet alliance, But it Is 
equally true that the Groza government was 
neither representing Rumania nor the Ru- 
Manian people, being a Soviet imposed pup- 
pet government. It is a matter of record 
that this Moscow installed stooge government 
which signed the above-mentioned peace 
treaty, had already violated all interna- 
tional agreements, human rights, and demo- 
cratic procedures. 

With regard to the elections of November 
19, 1946, staged by that same Government 
for western consumption, both the Govern- 
ments of the United States and United King- 
dom denounced the imposture of the elec- 
toral proceedings through thelr official dec- 
Inrations of, respectively, November 26 and 
December 2, 1946. 

The declaration by the Department of 
State of November 26, 1946, rends us fol- 
lows: 

“At the Crimean Conference in 1935 the 
Governments of the United States, the Union 
of the Soviet Socialist Republics, and the 
United Kingdom agreed jointly to assist the 
people of liberated Europe with a view to 
the earliest possible establishment through 
free elections of governments responsive to 
the will of those people. Subsequently, pur- 
suant to agreement reached at Moscow in 
December 1945 between the same powers, 
representatives of the three Governments 
met in Rumania and obtained assurances 
from the Rumanian Government that the 
latter would hold free and unfettered elec- 
tions as soon as possible on the basis of 
universal and secret ballot, 

“The Rumanian Government held elections 
on November 19, 1946. The Department of 
State has now recelved extensive reports con- 
cerning the conduct of those elections, and 
the information contained thercin makes it 
abundantly clear that, as a result of ma- 
nipulations of the electoral registers, the 
procedures followed in conducting the bal- 
loting and the counting of votes, as well as 
by intimidation through terrorism of large 
democratic clements of the electorate, the 
franchisé was on that occasion effectively 
denied to important sections of the popu- 
lation. Consequently, the United States 
Government cannot regard those elections 
as a compliance by the Rumanian Govern- 
ment with the assurances it gave the United 
States, the United Kingdom, and the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics in implementa- 
tion of the Moscow decision.” 

The British Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs made, In regard to the same 
question, the following remarks in the House 
of Commons on December 2, 1946: 

The information at the disposal of His 
Majesty's Government leaves me no alter- 
native but to agree with my honorable friend 
that the elections were neither free nor 
fair. During the election campaign, parties 
other than those comprising the Goveru- 
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ment bloc did not enjoy full freedom of 
speech or association. The arrangements on 
polling day itself were, moreover, such as to 
permit wholesale falsification of the results, 
and full advantage was taken of this by the 
Government authorities. In these circum- 
stances His Majesty's Government considers 
that the results of the Rumanian elections 
do not truly represent the opinion of the 
Rumanian people.” 

Consequently, inasmuch as the Groza 
Government was not representative—a fact 
so categorically recognized in the above 
Eritish and American declarations—it was 
not qualified in any way to validly commit 
the Rumanian nation to any agreement or 
treaty. It is therefore clear that the peace 
treaty of 1947 was not actually concluded 
with Rumania, but with Communist agents 
of Moscow, placed and kept in their ruling 
functions by the Red army. 

This is the historical truth. 

Yours sincerely, 
MIHAIL Tarcasanv,. 
President. 


The Tax Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD B. WIGGLESWORTH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 17, 1954 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude at this point in the Record an edi- 
torial appearing in todays New York 
Times entitled “Impregnable Position“: 

IMPREGNABLE POSITION 


Last night Democratic leaders took to the 
air waves in an effort to reply to the pre- 
vious night's broadcast by President Eisen- 
hower and to justify their proposals for in- 
creasing personal exemptions under the in- 
dividunl income tax by anywhere from $109 
to 8400. 

Nothing in these arguments alters our 
eonviction that basically the conflict here is 
between election-year political expediency, 
on the one hand, and sound public policy 
on the other. The pillars on which Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's position is based remain 
intact and unshaken. These pillars are: 

1. The President's tax program is a logical 
and integrated part of the administration's 
stated overall economic and fiscal policics— 
policies which alone have made any tax re- 
duction possible. The proposed “tax bonus” 
offered by the President's opponents is 
strangely at variance with the attitude of 
fiscal self-righteousness displayed by some of 
its advocates only a few months ago when 
the President asked authority from Congress 
to raise the debt limit. 

2. The new omnibus tax bill, which would 
be made the vehicle for the proposed George 
amendment, is not simply another revenue 
mensure. It is a comprehensive revision of 
the Nation's tax laws, and the first under- 
taken in half a century. That the changes 
it calls for would result in relief for the in- 
dividual, the investor, and industry is a 
natural, if indirect, consequence of its re- 
form character and the purposes actuating 
its reforms. These purposes are two: (1) 
The removal of inequities, and (2) the re- 
moval of unnecessary obstacles to business 
expansion—which is to say jobmaking. 

3. To introduce into this measure a bap- 
Hazard across-the-board tax bonus such as 
the George plan would (1) plunge the coun- 
try back overnight into the mire of budge- 
tary deficits from which the administration 
has been valiantly trying to extricate it, and 
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(2) violate one of the fundamental tencts 
of sound tax policy by wiping out at a stroke 
the tax llability—and accompanying sense of 
public responsibility—of 1 out of every 3 
persons now paying an income tax. 


Public Needs a Closer Look at the Military 
New Look 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 16,1952 , 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I wish to commend to the member- 
ship of this body the following editorial 
which appeared in the Milwaukee Jour- 
nal of March 13, entitled “Public Needs 
a Closer Look at the Military New Look.” 

I believe that this issue is of vital im- 
portance to our entire Nation. The se- 
curity and welfare of our country are at 
stake in the new defense program sug- 
gested by the administration. For that 
reason, I believe that Congress and the 
people of the United States should be 
given a more adequate explanation— 
within the limits of military security— 
of exactly what is involved in this New 
Look: 

Pom NEIDS A CLOSER Loox AT THS MILITARY 
New Lock 


For 2 months the Nation has waited for 
the administration to explain the New Look 
ot its world military policy. Logically, the 
explanation should come from President 
Eisenhower. Recent statements by several 
members of his top team—aund one, indeed, 
from the President himself—have tended to 
confuse, rather than clarify, the issue. 

What is the New Look? 

Secretary of State Dulles outlined it in 
a New York address January 12. The policy, 
which he said had been worked out by the 
national security council, is based on the 
concept of a great capacity to retaliate, in- 
stantiy, by means and at places of our own 
choosing. He spoke specifically of massive 
retaliatory power, and added that the policy 
meant more security at less cost. 

Shortly after the Dulles speech, the Presi- 
dent submitted his first “ali-Eisenhower” 
budget. It added the dollar sign to the 
New Look. The $37.5 billion request for the 
military was 84 billion less than estimated 
expenditures for the current year. The 
President proposed more funds for the Air 
Force and the atomic program, slightly less 
for the Navy, much less for the Army. The 
shift in emphasis was definitely from infan- 
try to what the president termed “full ex- 
ploitation of air power and modern weapons.“ 

Together, the Dulles speech and the Elsen- 
hower budget gave this look to the New 
Look: More atomic bombs and weapons, 
more planes for instant, massive retaliation. 

In Els recent Miami speech, Adiai Steven- 
son raised some legitimate questions about 
the new policy. Others have expressed 
doubt, too. The principal concern is that 
we may be preparing for all-out war but luy- 
ing ourselves open to more Koreas, more 
Indochinas, 

“Instead of freater freedom of choice, 
does this decision to rely primarily on atomic 
weapons really narrow our cholce as to the 
means and the places of retaliation?” asked 
Stevenson. “Are we leaving oursclves the 
grim choice of inaction or a thermonuclear 
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holocaust? Are we, indeed, inviting Moscow 
and Peiping to nibble us to death?” 

And Admiral Carney, who as Chief of Naval 
Operations is the Navy representative on the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, declared that “we dare 
not entrust our safety to any single rigid 
and unalterable course of action.” 

Administration answers have not been ade- 
quate nor have they squared with Dulles’ 
outline of the policy. Admiral Radford, in 
a New York speech, sald that the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, of which he is Chairman, did 
not “subscribe to the thinking that the abil- 
ity to deliver massive atomic retaliation Is, 
by itself, adequate to mect all our security 
needs.” 

Secretary of Defense Wilson declared that 
“from the military point of view we are not 
relying on any one thing.” 

Vice President Nox, speaking in Phila- 
delphla, repeated the claim that the United 
States has adjusted its thinking to the point 
“where we will now fight on our own terms.” 

And President Eisenhower himself, in tell- 
ing reporters that he would not involve the 


United States in war without a declaration 


of war by Congress, raised the question of 
how instantaneous our “instant retaliation” 
could be. 

Obviously, the need is for a forthright, 
complete explanation from the President. 
Are we putting too many eggs in one bas- 
ket? Is the New Look actually a return to 
the time when we had an atomic monopoly 
and neglected our other means of defense? 
May we be faced with another burried build- 
up such as was forced on us after the Korean 
aggression? Is the hope for a balanced 
budget overriding the necessity for adequate 
security? 

The President owes it to the Nation to 
give us, within the limits of military se- 
curity, a more nearly complete look at the 
New Loox, 


Acceptance Speech of Dr. V. K. Wellington 
Koo, Chinese Ambassador to the United 
States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 17, 1954 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, on the 
historic occasion of the turning over to 
the Chinese Government of the destroy- 
ers U. S. S. Benson and U. S. S. Hilary P. 
Jones at the Charleston, S. C., Naval 
Shipyard, the Ambassador of the Na- 
tionalist Chinese Government, His Ex- 
cellency, Dr. V. K. Wellington Koo, de- 
livered a memorable address. 

It is my distinct pleasure to enclose for 
the Record the speech of this distin- 
guished Chinese. Ambassador Koo has 
always been a friend of this Nation and I 
consider our own Government fortunate 
in being able to assist our friends who 
have stuck with us over the years in our 
common effort to win the fight against 
international communism. 

Mr. Speaker, when the happy day 
comes for the return of Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek to his native homeland, 
the work of Ambassador Koo will have 
been one of the major factors in this 
triumphant entry. 


— T ⁵⁰uU. ß — 
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The above-mentioned address follows: 


ACCEPTANCE SPEECH BY DR. V. K. WELLINGTON 
Koo, CHINESE AMBASSADOR TO THE UNITED 
STATES, ACCEPTING THE TRANSFER OF TWO 
DESTROYERS FROM THE UNITED STATES NAVAL 
BASE, CHARLESTON, S. C., ON FRIDAY, FEB- 
Ruary 26, 1954 
Admiral McLean, Mr. Robertson, distin- 

guished guests, ladies, and gentlemen; on 

this spendid occasion I wish, first of all, 
to thank Admiral McLean and the United 

States Navy for their hospitality and for the 

arrangements made by them to recondition 

the two destroyers for transfer on loan to my 

Government today and to hold this im- 

pressive ceremony. Next I wish to thank 

the Honorable Walter Robertson, the Assist- 
ant Secretary of State, who has come here 
to represent the Secretary of State, and to 
ask him to convey my thanks to the Secre- 
tary and through him to the Government of 
the United States. I wish also to thank 

Chairman Dewey SHORT, who is present with 

us, and his colleagues on the Armed Services 

Committee of the House of Representatives 

in Washington and through him to the 

Congress of the United States which through 

its legislative action laid the foundation for 

the transfer of these vessels to the Republic 
of China, 

I am deeply touched by the eloquent and 
warm-hearted words of the Assistant Secre- 
tary of State, the Honorable Walter Robert- 
son. I wish to thank him for his kind sen- 
timents toward my country and my people 
and toward our great patriotic leader, Presi- 
dent Chiang Kai-shek. 

As Mr. Robertson has so aptly remarked, 
we of the Republic of China have much 
in common with the people of the United 
States. Both of us cherish the same ideals 
of peace and security, of justice and right, 
of human freedom and dignity, and are able 
to appreciate the humorous as well as the 
serious side of life. Above all, we both value 
loyal friendship and generous cooperation. 
What is now happening on the Chinese 
mainland and attributed to the Chinese 
people by the ruthless Communist regime 
of Peiping, especially in regard to the so- 
called hate the United States campaign, 
is alien to their traditional sentiments 
toward the American people and is imposed 
upon them by sheer coercion, And I prize 
Mr. Robertson’s personal friendship toward 
me, which I reciprocate to the fullest 
measure, 2 

I am also glad to say that this is not the 
first time that the Chinese Navy has received 
aid and assistance from the United States 
Navy. Our comradeship in World War II led 
to the transfer of a great number and variety 
of American naval vessels to the Chinese 
Government for use in our common struggle. 
The training of Chinese cadets by United 
States naval officers at Tsingtao, China, as 
well as in the United States and later the 
dispatch of technical advisers to Shanghai, 
Nanking, and Tsingtao to help in the reor- 
ganization of the Chinese naval headquarters 
and the development and expansion of the 
Kiangnan dockyard were some of the other 
phases of American naval assistance to my 
country. The part played by the United 
States Navy in helping to transport Chinese 
troops for taking over from the Japanese at 
the end of the last war is remembered to this 
day with deep appreciation. In the last 3 
years the naval section in the military advi- 
sory groun under the overall direction of 
Maj. Gen. William C. Chase Has been render- 
ing effective and valuable assistance to the 
Chinese Navy, and much of the credit for the 
latter's growth and development is due not 
only to the friendly aid of the United States 
Government but also to the consciefitious 
efforts of the American naval officers of the 
section. Indeed, not only in the naval do- 
main, not only in the military sphere, but 
practically in every phase of the economic 
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field, there has been full and satisfactory co- 
operation in making the use of American aid 
as effective as possible. 

In the present state of world tension and 
conflict arising from Communist imperial- 
ism, and in the light of the experience of the 
past few years, it is the obligation of every 
freedom-loving country to mend its fences 
and build up its military strength, so that it 
will not be caught unprepared by the Com- 
munist aggressors In their unceasing attempt 
to conquer and dominate. 

The Republic of China has suffered much 
from Communist aggression and is therefore 
firmly resolved to strengthen its defense po- 
tential in order not only to ensure its own 
safety and fulfill its supreme mission toward 
the Chinese people on the mainland but 
also, as a loyal member of the United Na- 
tions, to contribute its part to the system of 
collective security and the general cause of 
the free world. 

The farsighted policy of the United States 
Government to help other freedom-loving 
nations to help themselves has been more 
than welcome to my Government. It is 
deeply appreciated, and it inspires us to con- 
tinue to do our utmost in our own policy 
of preparedness and self-help. Allied in two 
world wars of the past, united by a bond of 
unbroken friendship and cooperation, and 
dedicated to the identical purpose of promot- 
ing peace and security of the free world, the 
Republic of China and the United States 
of America can, I venture to believe, look to 
the future with confidence in their mutual 
understanding and concerted effort to serve 
the cause of freedom wherever Communist 
imperialism may threaten. And I look upon 
today’s ceremony as a significant reafirma- 
tion of our common faith, 


AMBASSADOR Koo’s REMARKS IN COMMISSION- 
ING THE SHIPS 


Admiral McLean, Mr. Robertson, distin- 
guished guests, ladies, and gentlemen, hav- 
ing just signed the certificate of transfer of 
the two specified destroyers on loan to the 
Government of the Republic of China from 
the United States Navy, I have now the 
honor and the pleasant duty of announcing 
the formal acceptance of these two vessels on 
behalf of my Government. These splendid 
vessels, thoroughly reconditioned as they are, 
will make a valuable addition to the Chinese 
Navy when they are brought to Taiwan by 
the Chinese officers and crew who have re- 
ceived specialized training at Norfolk with 
this purpose in view. For all this generous 
gesture of friendship and assistance, my Goy- 
ernment is sincerely grateful. 

(Turning around to face the two destroy- 
ers at the dock and after observing the h%tst- 
ing of the national flag of the Chinese Re- 
public and hearing the Chinese national an- 
them played by the band of the United States 
nayal base at Charleston, the Ambassador 
said in Chinese: ) 

Captain Yu, Captain Chang, officers, and 
crew of the Chinese Navy, I have just ac- 
cepted, on behalf of our Government, the 
transfer on loan from the United States 
Navy of the two destroyers which you have 
been ordered to take charge. Pursuant to 
special authorization, I have now the honor 
to commission these two ships respectively 
as Lo-Yang and Han-Yang to become active 
units of the Chinese Navy. The President 
of the Chinese Republic, Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek, has sent me a special mes- 
sage for you. So have the Chief of General 
Staff, Gen. Chou Chi-jou, and the com- 
mander of the Chinese Navy, Adm. Ma 
Chi-chuang. The texts of all these messages 
will be distributed to you in due course, but 
I wish to read to you the Chinese text of our 
President’s message now: 

* * * - . 

To our President's message I like to add 

my own congratulations to you, captains, 
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officers, and crew of the Lo-Yang and Han- 
Yang, and extend to you all my best wishes, 
feeling confident, as I do, that in the dis- 
charge of your duties at all times you will 
uphold the best traditions of our Navy, fulfill 
the expectations of our Government and our 
people, and prove yourselves worthy of the 
spirit of helpfulness of our American friends. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Con shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. 8. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Printing and binding for Congress, when 
recommended to be done by the Committee 
on Printing of either House, shall be so rec- 
ommended in a report containing an approxi- 
mate estimate of the cost thereof, together 
with a statement from the Public Printer of 
estimated approximate cost of work previ- 
ously ordered by Congress within the fiscal 
year (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 145, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on Printing, 
who, in making their report, shall give the 
probable cost of the proposed printing upon 
the estimate of the Public Printer, and no 
extra copies shall be printed before such 
committee has reported (U. S. Code, title 44, 
sec. 133, p. 1937). 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE CONGRESSIONAL 


RECORD 


To the Vice President and each Senator 
100 copies; to the Secretury and Sergeant at 
Arms of the Senate, each, 25 copies; to the 
Secretary, for official use, not to exceed 35 
copies; to the Sergeant at Arms, for use on 
the floor of the Senate, not to exceed 50 
copies; to each Representative, Delegate, and 
Resident Commissioner in Congress, 68 
copies; to the Clerk, Sergeant at Arms, and 
Doorkeeper of the House of Representatives, 
each, 25 copies; to the Clerk, for official use, 
not to exceed 50 copies; and to the Door- 
keeper, for use on the floor of the House of 
Representatives, not to exceed 75 copies; to 
the Vice President and each Senator, Repre- 
sentative, Delegate, and Resident Commis- 
sioner in Congress there shall also be fur- 
nished (and shall not be transferable), 3 
copies of the daily Recorp, of which 1 shall 
be delivered at his residence, 1 at his office, 
and 1 at the Capitol. 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 
An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Frank Brodie is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Rrconp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 

printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 


PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the daily Record at $1.50 
per month, payable in advance. 
Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, P. C. 
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Anacostia River Flood-Control Project 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 18, 1954 


Mr; BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
a statement which I made on February 
16, 1954, before the Army Civil Functions 
Subcommittee of the Senate Committee 
on Appropriations, in support of Federal 
appropriations to enable the start of the 
Anacostia River flood-control project. 

My purpose in inserting this statement 
is twofold: First, again last week the 
Peace Cross—Bladensburg, Md., area 
was inundated by floodwaters; second, 
very shortly the Senate will be called 
upon to approve appropriations for Army 
civil functions, included in which are 
funds for this essential project. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Anacostia RIVER F'LOOD-CONTROL PROJECT 
(Statement by Hon. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER, 
of Maryland) 

I deeply appreciate this opportunity to give 
you my views with regard to appropriations 
for the Anacostia River flood-control project. 
To me, it has been especially encouraging to 
note that this appropriation, among others, 
was recommended by President Eisenhower 
in his recent budget message. 

In recent weeks I have sent to each mem- 
ber of the Senate Appropriations Committee 
an analysis of the intolerable conditions 
which occur much too frequently in the vi- 
cinity of the Peace Cross near Bladensburg, 
Md. The focal point of the Anacostia River 
flood- control project surrounds this area. 
Your very kind responses to my correspond- 
ence have given me renewed hope and op- 
timism that finally, after too many years, 
this essential flood-control project will be 
commenced, 

Very briefly may I outline those significant 
factors which have moved me to adyocate so 
strenuously the approval of this particular 
appropriation? In my judgment, these 
points are well reasoned and are as follows: 

1. The periodic floods in the vicinity have 
resulted in many, many years of deplorable 
hazard, serious inconvenience, and unneces- 
sary damage to property, to say nothing of 
the fact that highway transportation Is ob- 
structed for lengthy intervals, The serious- 
ness of this situation. as it relates to the 
defense of the Nation's capital cannot be 
minimized, and in my opinion, these un- 
tenable and recurrent conditions cannot be 
permitted to continue, y 

2. From a civil defense standpoint, high- 
Ways—alternate Route 1 and Route 50— 
passing through Peace Cross have been des- 
ignated by the Department of Defense as first 
priority military highways for the movement 
of military vehicles and equipment. In the 
event of a military emergency, the inunda- 
tion of Peace Cross by flood waters would 
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present very serious problems which would 
confound our military and civil defense 
forces and greatly contribute to mass 
hysteria. 

3. In 1953 there were 20 floods at the 
Peace Cross, and it is estimated that 35,000 
automobiles per day use this arterial high- 
way intersection. In the opinion of experts, 
this is one of the most heavily congested 
surface intersections in the country. At 
fiood stage it requires little imagination to 
visualize the tremendous congestion and 
confusion. > 

4. Quite naturally, a tremendous number 
of Government employees use these vital 
traffic arteries in traveling from their homes 
in Maryland to their offices and return, 
and this number increases each year with 
the growing population density and residen- 
tial development in nearby Maryland. With 
this point in mind, and realizing that for 
29 days in 1952 (often for 111 consecutive 
hours) and 32 days in 1953 (often for as long 
as 144 consecutive hours) the Peace Cross 
was under water, a great many man-hours 
resulting from lateness or absence can be 
accumulated, which, when computed in 
terms of nonproductive wages and salaries, 
could result in a sizable sum of wasted Fed- 
eral funds. Such a situation is certainly 
and completely inconsistent with the objec- 
tives of efficiency and economy as expressed 
by President Elsenhower and the new admin- 
istration. 

5. A project to protect the area is part of 
a more comprehensive flood-control and 
navigation project for the Anacostia River 
and tributaries, authorized by Congress in 
the Flood Control Act approved May 14, 1950, 
in accordance with the recommendations of 
the Chief of Engineers as contained in House 
Document 202, 8lst Congress. The plan of 
improvement provides in general for channel 
improvement along the river and its north- 
east and northwest branches, together with 
the construction of levees, pumping plants, 
and appurtenant facilities, 

6. The General Assembly of the State of 
Maryland, in 1953 likewise gave special at- 
tention to this problem by authorizing the 
expenditure of $4,250,000 to carry out the 
State's obligation of the flood-control plan 
as prepared by the Corps of Engineers, United 
States Army. However, there ts a qualifica- 
tion on this money which requires that the 
Congress must make available a minimum 
appropriation as evidence that the Federal 
Government is prepared to meet its obliga- 
tion. 

7. In the absence of Federal funds, the 
State of Maryland has proposed measures 
which might alleviate, in part, these serious 
circumstances. The Maryland State Roads 
Commission would expend $600,000 to raise 
the level of certain main and arterial roads. 
Frankly, I believe that such steps are Imprac- 
tical and inconsistent with the planning of 
the project. Conceivably, and there is much 
authoritative opinion to substantiate this 
point, these roads would require further 
alteration when construction of the entire 
project is started. This would certainly con- 
stitute a needless waste of Federal and State 
funds, and would raise the flood level only 
about 1 foot, and Iam happy to report that 
the Governor of Maryland has agreed to defer 
this plan until action can be taken on this 
request for Federal appropriations during the 
current session of the Congress. 


I respectfully urge that the proposed inl- 
tial appropriation of $1 million for the Ana- 
costia River flood-control project be ap- 
proved. Further procrastination could be 
ominously fatal for, in my considered opin- 
ion, the grave and threatening portents of a 
-military or civil defense catastrophe, in com- 
bination with the other hazards and factors 
which I have recited, must now be positively 
recognized and properly evaluated. 


Italy’s Reds Held Unlikely To Rule 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ARTHUR V. WATKINS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 18, 1954 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an article 
entitled “Italian Reds Strive To Rule But 
Victory Seems Unlikely,” dealing with 
the political situation in Italy. The ar- 
ticle was written by the chief foreign 
correspondent of the New York Times, 
and was published in the March 15, 1954, 
issue of that newspaper. It is an ex- 
tremely informative and well-written 
article. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ITALIAN Reps STRIVE To RULE Bur Vicroryr 
SEEMS UNLIKELY— POWERFUL AND BRILLIANT 
CAMPAIGN EXPLOITS EXTENSIVE POLITICAL 
AND Social. Derecrs—Dr GASPERI VOICES 
Fran or RICHT 

(By C. L. Sulzberger) 

Rome, March 14—Communism's most di- 
rect assault on the free world west of the 
Iron Curtain is being made in Italy. 

Itallan experience with democracy, eco- 
nomic imbalance and individual regional 
traditions are being exploited by a brilliantly 
organized Communist Party to threaten the 
existence of parliamentary institutions. 

Nevertheless, it appears highly unlikely 
that communism, despite many favorable 
circumstances, including a disrupted oppo- 
sition, will be able to gain control of Italy— 
at least as long as the United States adheres 
to its policy of shoring up the free lands of 
Europe. 

It is believed improbable that the Com- 
munist Party will consider departing from 
legal means and attempt the use of force to 
seek power unless Moscow alters its basic 
foreign policy and decides to court the risk 
of global war, 

Nor does it seem likely, despite the disor- 
ganization of the anti-Communist parties, 
that the Communists and their fellow-trav- 
eling allies are going to be able to gain suffi- 
cient support to vote themselves into au- 
thority in the foreseeable future. 

These are the essential observations of this 
correspondent upon concluding a month's 
survey in Italy. 

The study, which ranged from the Aosta 
Valley in the north to Calabria in the south, 
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included visits to dozens of communities in 
industrial, agricultural, and political centers, 

Discussions on various aspects of commu- 
nism were held with the principal leaders 
of the country—political, economic, and 
clerical—as well as with hundreds of less 
well-known representatives of the complex 
Italian social structure, 

One conclusion reached is that, although 
the Communists are uncomfortably near 
power, the danger of thelr attaining it has 
been exaggerated. 

If one studies election statistics not only 
from the post-Fascist but also from the pre- 
Fascist era, he finds that the,left-wing fac- 
tion of Italy's voting population has re- 
mained astonishingly constant. 

On June 7, 1953, 34.8 percent of the voters 
cast their ballots for the extreme left—either 
for the Communists or for Pietro Nenni’s 
left-wing Socialists. This represents a gain 
of almost 4 percent compared with the pre- 
yious national election of 1948, but it also 
represents a drop from the peak of Commu- 
nist power in 1946. j 

EARLY LEFTIST VOTES RECALLED 

More striking is the fact that the pro- 
Communist vote last year was nearly the 
same as the 34.8 percent of the ballots cast 
for the leftist parties in 1919—2 years be- 
fore the Italian Communist Party was 
formed. And as long ago as 1913, before 
World War I and the Bolshevik Revolution, 
32 percent of Italy's voters were balloting for 
the left. 

In other words, the leftist tradition in 
Italy has been powerful for more than 40 
years, despite her temporary imprisonment 
by fascism. Many of the districts most 
faithful to communism nowadays—above all 
in Red Emilia and Tuscany—were con- 
sistently pro-Socialist as long ago as 1900. 

It would be foolhardy indeed to minimize 
the strength of Italian communism, sup- 
ported morally and financially from its 
Soviet base, or the efficiency of its organiza- 
tion and propaganda. But it might lead to 
serious miscalculations were it to be exag- 
gerated. The party is not yet strong enough 
to gain power without direct intervention 
from abroad. 

An analysis of voting statistics shows that 
democracy in Italy may eventually be more 
endangered by the rise of right-wing sen- 
timent in the Monarchist Party and the 
MSI (Italian Social Movement) than by 
striking increases in Communist support. 

The right has been gaining strength at 
the expense of the moderate center, and 
above all at the expense of what still is 
Italy's largest party, that of the Christian 
Democrats. The Communists and their allies 
have been registering definite if possibly 
temporary gains among the uneducated 
masses of the poverty stricken south, but 
they are no more than holding their own 
in the critically important industrial north. 

If the right continues to grow, it might 
develop someday into an authoritarian 
threat itself. At present it is dangerous only 
to the extent that it increasingly weakens 
the center. 

DE GASPERI FEARS RIGHTISTS 

As Dr. Alcide De Gasperi, leader of the 
Christian Democrats, former Premier and 
Italy's best known statesman, told this cor- 
respondent: 

“The problem now is not so much the 
revival of communism as it is the strengthen- 
ing of the extreme right. The two together 
represent a return to the shadows of the 
past. In a sense what has hurt democracy 
has been anticommuism (the right) rather 
than communism.” 

Ignazio Silone, Social Democrat, author 
and one of the principal leaders of the Com- 
munist Party during the 1920's, expressed 
the belief that behind the propaganda em- 
phasizing the strength of communism might 
be the desire of the extreme right to prepare 
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a coup similar to the one that led to fascism 
three decades ago. 

“I fear the trend among the right, where 
the cult of force is influential,” he declared. 
“It says, ‘If all they respect is force, let's 
give them force,’ I fear that the atmosphere 
of menace now prevailing has only been cre- 
ated by the right because it wants a coup.” 

But the present center coalition of Premier 
Marlo Scelba is determined not to yield to 
right-wing hysterla or to left-wing threats. 
Signor Scelba expresses confidence that the 
existing government is strong enough to 
handle the situation. 

“There is no danger of Communist con- 
quest of power in Italy, either by legal demo- 
cratic means or by violence.” he said. “Com- 
munism remains a distinct factor in the na- 
tional life that makes government actions 
and the social situation difficult, but it has 
no chance of taking power. 

“The press of the world, as well as the gov- 
ernments of some nations, should remember 
this in formulating attitudes toward Italy. 
The forces of the disposal of the state are 
such as to prevent any attempt at conquest 
by violence.” 

There is little doubt that some antl-Com- 


* munist groups are seeking to use the strength 


of communism as a lever to extract help 
from the United States and other friendly 
nations. One hears the recurrent phrase, “If 
you do not help us, Italy is going#Com- 
munist.” 

TRIESTE ISSUE EMPHASIZED 

Time and again, too, one hears the word 
Trieste. There is a constant refrain to 
the effect that Italy needs a political victory 
to avoid the magnetic attraction of commu- 
nism and that only the grant of Trieste can 
accomplish this. 

There is no doubt that some of Italy's allies 
are being pressured by the warning that if 
various concessions are not made, the coun- 
try will not be able to resist communism. 

Despite economic progress, including a 
7-percent increase in national income last 
year and notable production gains, Italy's 
economic and social system is far from 
modern. 

The trade unions still tend to be ground 
between the millstones of communism and 
antediluvian capitalism. There is a tradi- 
tion of dependence, of leaning on the pa- 
ternalistic care of private industry and agri- 
culture, or on state care as represented by 
fascism. 

The south is medieval in its way of living. 
Thousands of Italians still are forced by 
poverty to dwell in caves. Millions are job- 
less or insufficiently employed. 

Adriano Olivetti, of Ivrea, Europe's largest 
manufacturer of business machines, and a 
crusading liberal, observes; Our party sys- 
tem is controlled or corrupted by the in- 
dustrialists and agricultural landowners 
who have been unable to handle the situa- 
tion. They are the product of a lack of 
progressive tradition. Italian industrialists 
insist on taking too large a share of the 
profits.” 

Count Paolo Marzotto, a textile maker of 
Valdagno, says Italy’s industrialists on the 
whole do not yet understand their duties, 
nor do the workers appreciate their rights. 

RED BAYS CAPITALISLS HELP 

Mario Montagnana, Communist chief in 
Milan, sald frankly that blind capitalists 
were helping his party. 

“If the industrialists here were Intelli- 
gent, they would pay higher wages to the 
workers.“ he remarked. The proportion of 
profits given to the workers is much smaller 
than in the United States, and, of course, 
the profits themselves are infinitely less. 
The Italian industrialists are stingy and 
brutal.” 

Egidio Sulotto, head of the Communist 
apparatus in Turin, contended that the total 
value of sales of the enormous Fiat automo- 
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tive complex multiplied more than 20 times 
from 1948 to 1952 but that no more workers 
were hired. 

Social and political criticisms are common- 
place, A friar from Fraternitas, the flying 
squadrons of monks organized in Emilia, 
complains that the Government is too weak 
to guarantee anti-Communists freedom to 
work in the face of Communist threats, 

A leading Florentine intellectual observed: 
“The Italian expects law and order from the 
state, possibly to counteract his own tradi- 
tion of individualism and lawlessness. Yet 
time and again the Communist Party gives 
the impression of being stronger than the 
state.“ 

Despite these complaints, and despite the 
fact that the Itallan governmental and social 
systems need revision, many shrewd ob- 
servers refuse to be thrown into a panic 
by the present wave of alarmist talk. 


AN OPTIMISTIC VOICE 


Thus for example, Vittorio Valletta, head 
of the Fiat empire, said that communism 
“as such“ was not really strong in Italy. 
He added: “It has unfortunately been aided 
by Nenni, who betrayed the true cause of 
socialism. We must separate those at 
Nennt's side and bring them back to demo- 
cratic socialism. The Italian situation is 
not horrible. Actually, in many ways, it 
is quite good.” 

It is recalled that until 1947 the Commu- 
nists had the strongest party in Italy. They 
controlled key positions in many ministries 
and held Cabinet posts. They furnished 
ambassadors and important state function- 
aries. Communist mayors ruled several large 
cities. All except that in Bologna have been 
purged. Efforts, by no means entirely suc- 
cessful, are being made to keep Communists 
out of sensitive positions. 

The party is strong and well disciplined, 
and benefits not only from able organization 
and skillful propaganda but from the per- 
sistent lag in necessary social reforms, 
Many persons express their despair and re- 
sentment against the Government, by voting 
Communist, 

However, there Is a rocky road between 
the position of an efficient minority party 
that is a voice of popular discontent and 
the seat of power in Rome. It appears safe 
to say that if courage and the wisdom of 
democracy can be made to prevail, it is 
unlikely that communism will gain control 
of Italy for years to come, if ever. 


Reciprocal Trade Agreements Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 18, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presl- 
dent, recognition of world trade as a 
two-way street is widespread in my own 
State of Texas. z 

Texans generally understand the great 
value—in economic terms and as a fac- 
tor making fog world peace—of trade 
agreements negotiated under the pro- 
gram originally sponsored by that great 
American patriot, former Secretary of 
State Cordell Hull. 

An expression of that understanding 
appeared recently in an editorial in one 
of our leading Texas newspapers, the 
Fort Worth Press. Because this editorial 
appearing in the March 13 issue of the 
Fort Worth Press, throws light on factors 
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holding up congressional enactment of a 
program designed to promote world 
trade, I commend it to the attention of 
the Senators, and ask unanimous con- 
sent to have it printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Senator LYNDON B. Jounson practically 
dared the President to stick his neck out 
the other day. In a radio program recorded 
at Washington for home consumption, the 
Senate minority leader expressed doubt that 
the reciprocal trade agreement would go 
through Congress “unless the President takes 
a strong stand and takes it early.” 

Senator JoHNSON was, of course, referring 
to the fact that the Republicans have been 
dragging their feet on this proposal. As a 
matter of fact, the large majority of the 
GOP Congressmen are at odds with the White 
House on this issue of lowering tariff bar- 
Tiers, where that can be done without en- 
dangering domestic industry. 

The Senator observed that Mr. Eisenhower 
“will have the help of the Democrats, but 
we cannot do it alone.” It so happens that 
the press agrees with Senator JOHNSON on 
that issue. We feel that the extension of the 
reciprocal trade agreements originally nego- 
tiated by Cordell Hull would be a boon to 
the country. President Eisenhower feels 
that way about it, too. 


z 


Ninety-Percent Support for Dairy Products 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA , 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 18, 1954 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a letter 
which I have received from Mr. George 
Burch, secretary of the Goodhue County 
(Minn.) Farm Bureau, whom I have 
known very well for a long time, dealing 
with the dairy question. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: ? 

Goon CounTY 
FARM BUREAU ASSOCIATION, 
Red Wing, Minn., March 16, 1954. 
Hon. Eowarp J. THYE, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sm: Last Friday, March 12, our coun- 
ty farm bureau held an open meeting for 
the Farm Bureau township directors and 
dairy farmers from the various townships 
to obtain an expression regarding the present 
developments in the national dairy picture. 

In spite of the heavy snowstorm (only one 
in this territory this winter) there was a 
good representation of dairy leadership at 
the meeting and we felt you would be inter- 
ested in knowing the sentiment shown by 
this group of about 40 dairymen. 

The group participated in lively discussion 
of current dairy issues and farm program 
Principles. And while they did not back 
away from our previously announced stand 
Tavoring a degree of flexibility in our price- 
support program, the group did feel that the 
announced April 1 cut in dairy price sup- 
Ports from 90 to 75 percent of parity is rather 
severe. They also recognized that the ac- 
cumulating dairy surpluses and the present 
provisions of the law gave the Secretary little 
choice except to lower supports. However, 
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Congress could greatly relieve the present 
distressed situation by enacting “stop gap” 
measures while the new farm bill, with long- 
term objectives, is being developed. With 
this in mind, the group unanimously adopted 
the following resolution: 

“We endorse the Thye-Humphrey-Andre- 
sen proposed legislation to continue the 90 
percent support for dairy products as long 
as the six basic commodities received 90 
percent support, and that future cuts in 
support level be not more than 5 percent 
in any 1 year, and we further endorse the 
proposal of the Minnesota Creamery Associ- 
ation to dispose of surplus dairy stock 
through the so-called roll back or wash sale 
Plan whereby CCC-held dairy products 
would be offered to consumers through regu- 
lar trade channels at open market prices 
and the difference made up in payments to 
the dairy plants, who in turn would pass 
these on to producers as additions to their 
original price.” 

We submit this as an expression of a 
limited group of our county dairy farmers 
for your consideration. 

Respectfully yours, 
GEORGE Burcu, Secretary, 
Goodhue County Farm Bureau. 


Ridgway Speaks Out 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 18, 1954 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr, Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include 
therein a recent very pertinent editorial 
from the Boston Herald entitled “Ridg- 
way Speaks Out.” 

This editorial points up a situation 
that has been developing abnormally 
since World War II. I had had frequent 
occasion to allude to it and it has given 
me and, I am sure others in the Con- 
gress, greatest concern. It poses the 
question whether the Congress, in striv- 
ing to perfect the national defense and 
otherwise carry out its constitutional 
mandate, is entitled to frank, clear, hon- 
est professional opinions of our trained 
military experts. The evidence is that, 
in all too many instances, we are not 
getting them, although it must be stated 
that we have urgently required them, 
and will continue to need them, in order 
to intelligently and soundly set up our 
military security. 

The case of our beloved and admired 
Admiral Denfeld was without doubt the 
most powerful illustration of retaliatory 
action by the executive department 
against professional military witnesses, 
who presented honest opinions and ad- 
vice to the Congress, This instance, un- 
doubtedly, served to intimidate high 
ranking officers coming before congres- 
sional committees and sealed their lips 
respecting vital information and views 
the Congress should have before it acts 
upon defense measures. 

Most of you recall this very unhappy 
episode. Admiral Denfeld and several 
of his distinguished colleagues were 
called before our own House Armed Serv- 
ices Committee to present their views on 
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certain controversial, but exceedingly 
vital, aspects of our defense. Before 
testifying they were assured, not only by 
the distinguished chairman of the com- 
mittee, but by various Secretaries of the 
Defense Department and their repre- 
sentatives that there would be no re- 
prisals or retaliatory action as a conse- 
quence of their statements. That as- 
surance was spread clearly and emphati- 
cally upon the record of the hearings. 
These able, trained experts then gave 
their opinions freely to the committee. 
They pointed to certain shortcomings of 
our overall defense. They roundly criti- 
cized current. policies and plans then in 
effect. They even advised against cer- 
tain equipment, armament, and aircraft, 
upon which we were relying. Their views 
were cogent, frank, and very helpful; 
their advice wise and sound in most re- 
spects, if it had been followed. 

Then what happened? Within 2 weeks 
or so, in obvious reprisal and retalia- 
tion, in clear violation of the assurances 
definitely expressed in the presence of 
the committee, press, and public, the 
heads began to roll. Admiral Denfeld 
was formed out of his command, after 
an illustrious career in the Navy of about 
40 years. Other witnesses, who had tes- 
tified honestly, were likewise visited with 
reprisal. 

. This was, indeed, one of the black 
spots in our military history and, indeed, 
in the history of Congress because it 
laid down the precedent that Congress 
or no Congress, defense or no defense, 
the military man who appeared before 
a congressional committee and gave hon- 
est views against prevailing administra- 
tion military policy would be speedily 
liquidated. 

I vehemently protested this action at 
the time, as did other Members of Con- 
gress, but there was no retreat, no redress 
for the injured, no remedy for honest, 
patriotic men with records of brilliant, 
extensive, devoted service to the country 
in our armed services—nothing but re- 
pudiation and crue] punishment for hon- 
estly stating their professional views to 
a pertinent committee of the Congress. 

I think there would be general agree- 
ment that this is a most unwholesome 
situation. After all, the Nation spends 
very large sums of money to educate of- 
ficers for our armed services. The Con- 
gress has been most generous in provid- 
ing funds to develop our distinguished 
Academies and other training centers to 
furnish exceptional training to young 
men seeking military careers. Their 
formal education completed, these of- 
ficers are assigned to various compon- 
ents of our land, sea, and air forces. 
After many years of experience, they 
usually acquire great efficiency and 
highly specialized knowledge in their 
respective fields. Of course, exceptional 
leaders always emerge to become the 
heads and high-ranking directors of our 
armed services. Many of these men pos- 
sess outstanding ability and, of course, 
courage, resourcefulness, great skill and 
special aptitudes and fitness to a very 
high degree in commanding and direct- 
ing the vital work of national defense. 

It is to these specialists and to those 
of even lower echelons, to which con- 
gressional Armed Services and Appro- 
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priation Committees must look for in- 
formation and advice and opinions upon 
a multitude of matters, affecting the 
conduct of the entire military system. 
Congress has the right to expect to re- 
ceive from these great military leaders 
and other especially qualified armed 
services personnel, not only full, but 
frank, candid, and honest viewpoints. 
We require, not only accurate, truthful 
information, and this is truly invaluable, 
but their best opinion as experts and 
specialists upon the subject matters in 
their charge. Frequently, these mat- 
ters have some bearing on diplomacy 
and foreign policy and our committees 
have had the greatest of difficulty in 
getting expressions from military ex- 
perts in this field. 

Korea is a good example. It will be 
recalled that in the case of this police 
action, which turned into a bloody war, 
we had the greatest of difficulty until 
after the war was over, save in 1 or 
2 outstanding instances where dis- 
agreement with basic administration 
policy led to demotion, recall, or retire- 
ment, to fix the responsibility for mili- 
tary policy. It can be seen clearly, 
therefore, that Congress is not only on 
the horns of a dilemma, but beset by a 
shocking and vexing enigma. 

Though the need is great, we fre- 
quently cannot adduce accurate, factual 
information, let alone honest opinions, 
from our military specialists, who fear, 
and with good reason, that anything 
they say will be held against them. 

Surely this is a most serious problem 
and I believe that the Congress and the 
administration, acting in unison and to- 
gether, should, make every effort to re- 
solve it so that we may have clear, ex- 
plicit understanding that military ex- 
perts, testifying before our committees, 
shall not only be encouraged to present 
full and honest views but will be pro- 
tected against reprisal and retaliation, 
even when those views and opinions are 
in conflict with current policy. 

It is urged that such a practice would 
hamper and impair military discipline. 
To an extent, this may be true. But on 
the other hand, this possibly must be 
balanced off against the compelling, im- 
perative requirements of national de- 
fense and the duty imposed upon the 
Congress to provide for that defense in 
the interest of the security and safety 
of the country so that we may have 
what most people seek, a military sys- 
tem that will adequately protect the 
Nation and at the same time furnish us 
with smashing retaliatory power in the 
event of an attack. 

The editorial has, therefore, touched 

m a crucial and most vital considera- 
on, effecting the obligation of our high- 
ranking military officers to speak out 
boldly, frankly, and completely without 
fear of personal retribution. 

We should not gag our military men 
nor should we put them in the position 
of being punished for what they say be- 
fore our congressional committees. 

The editorial follows: 

Rmcway Speaks Our 

If Army Chief of Staff, Gen. Matt Ridg- 
way, a World War II paratrooper, had landed 
in the Senate Appropriations’ Committee 
hearing room by parachute Monday, he 
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couldn't have caused much more disturb- 
ance, 

He did it by answering a direct, personal 
question in a direct personal way. He was 
asked if he was perfectly satisfied with the 
Eisenhower military budget, and he said, “I 
am not perfectly satisfied,” and explained 
why. 

As much as we disagree with General 
Ridgway (we feel that airpower must be 
given priority and that economic and tech- 
nological reasons dictate a peacetime reduc- 
tion in Army units), we hail his rugged 
honesty, and we hope that he will not suf- 
fer the fate of Air Force Chief of Staff Gen- 
eral Vandenberg who was, in effect, drummed 
out of the service for disagreeing with his 
immediate civilian superiors, and for so tes- 
tifying before Congress. 

This is a critical distinction, We must 
have civilian control of the services. But 
this does not mean that our admirals and 
generals should have to provide a military 
rationalization for civilian decisions based 
on such nonmilitary considerations as eco- 
nomic stability. 

General Bradley went to ridiculous ex- 
tremes to defend Defense Secretary Louis 
Johnson's dangerous defense cuts in 1949. 
He even declared we had reasonable security, 
But last year, after he retired, he gave his 
real opinion—just the opposite—in a series 
of Saturday Evening Post articles. Thus 
when the Congress and the people went to 
the senior military officer in the country and 
asked him his professional opinion, they got 
double talk instead of honesty. 

It was done in a sincere sense of duty, but 
the effect was the same: the Nation did not 
have the honest, complete, professional opin- 
ion of a military leader on which to base a 
wise decision. 

We do not have to accept the military’s 
conclusions, The Army may think it needs 
40 divisions and our civilian leaders may 
consider this and decide we shall have to get 
along with 20, That's fine, and General 
Ridgway will go along with it, He will do 
his best with whatever he gets. But he 
should not be made to perjure himself by 
saying that he thinks 20 is plenty. 

It is difficult, of course, for the civilian 
leader of a service to have his policy ques- 
tioned by the expert testimony of the profes- 
sional military head of that service, But we 
are not talking about authority. No gen- 
eral or admiral would dispute the right of 
the civilian to make the final decision as 
long as that decision takes account of the 
full, honest opinion of the men whose whole 
career has been in the military. 

If we gag them, then we are making the 
decisions which mean the security of the 
free world without the benefit of the Nation's 
best military Judgment. That is most dan- 
gerous—and perhaps even worse is the long 
term deterioration of our officer corps if the 
heads of the services are chosen for their 
compliance instead of their brilliance. 

We salute General Ridgway who has the 
courage to state his opinion, bluntly, frank- 
ly, publicly, when asked it by Congress. No 
a should do less. Unfortunately many 

ave. 


The Nixon Answer 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


Or NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 18, 1954 
Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 


unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a very inter- 


March 18 


esting editorial entitled “The Nixon 
Answer,” which was published in the 
New York Times. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE NIXON ANSWER 


In his reply on behalf of the Eisenhower 
administration and the Republican Party to 
the recent address of Adlal Stevenson, Vice 
President Nixon said some things that were 
well worth saying. Though he followed the 
now official practice of not mentioning Sen- 
ator McCartuy by name, he certainly in- 
tended his radio audience to know that it 
was of Senator McCartHy that he was 
speaking when he condemned unfair and 
reckless methods of investigation on the part 
of congressional agencies. He urged his 
listeners to agree with him that “the Presi- 
dent is right in insisting on fair procedures 
in those investigations. * * * We have got 
to be fair. For two very good reasons, first, 
because it's right; and, second, because it's 
the most effective way of doing the job.“ It 
is useful to have these famillar truths re- 
stated, on behalf of the administration and 
the party, at this particular juncture in the 
McCartTnuy affair, 

Mr. Nixon, however, makes a mistake in 
assuming, as he does, elther that Senator 
McCartuy can be persuaded to mend his 
ways, as Mr. Nixon advises him to do, or that 
the storm which has been aroused by Senator 
McCarruy's methods and objectives can read- 
ily be quieted, It is Mr. Nrxon’s concluding 
advice, presumably addressed equally to Sen- 
ator McCarruy and his critics, that they stop 
quarreling and get on with the President's 
legislative program. Let's stop fighting 
among ourselves about an issue that all 
Americans should be united on,” says Mr. 
Nrxon. Let's join together and get behind 
our President in making the American dream 
come true.” 

The “issue that all Americans should be 
united on.“ aa Mr. NIxon uses the phrase 
here, is opposition to communism and all its 
works, Communist aggression abroad, Com- 
munist infiltration at home. But that is 
not the issue really involved in this Mc- 
Carthy business. It is not the issue, because 
the overwhelming mass of the American 
people were solidly united on this issue long 
before Senator McCartHy appeared upon the 
scene. The overwhelming mass of the 
American people decided long ago that they 
wanted no Communists teaching in the pub- 
lic schools, no Communists functioning in 
public office, no Communists spying on the 
secrets of our Government. Senator Mc- 
Cartuy did not alert the American people 
against the dangers of communism. Stalin 
did. Senator McCartnuy did something else. 
Senator McCartuy has exploited fear for 
purposes of achieving personal power, made 
the star chamber an American institution, 
challenged the basic tenets of the Bill of 
Rights and outraged the feelings of decent 
people with his vicious attacks upon the 
honor of men like General Zwicker, 

This, and not the spurious issue of ‘‘unit- 
ing against communism,” when we are al- 
ready so united, and have been for years, 
is the real issue posed by Senator MCCARTHY. 
If Mr. Nrxon thinks that this issue can 
readily be smoothed over, merely by advis- 
ing. Senator Mecanrur to look before he 
leaps, and the rest of the country to turn 
its attention to the Pesident's legislative 
program, he is very much mistaken. The 
issue of McCarthyism will remain alive so 
long as Senator McCarty is left by his Re- 
publican colleagues in the Senate, Mr. Nixon 
included, in a position of untrammeled 
power. The issue will remain alive, and it 
will continue to overshadow public interest 
in the President's legislative program, as it 
does at this very moment, because there 
are millions of Americans—Republicans no 
less than Democrats and independents 
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among them—who are convinced that the 
Senate's toleration of Mr. McCarrnuy's out- 
rageous abuse of power is a threat to the 
security. and the domestic peace and the 
good name of the American people. 

Even on the narrow and less important 
ground of party unity, Mr. Nrxon mistakes 
the issue and underestimates the stakes. 
It is as clear as daylight now that it is Sena- 
tor McCartHy's deliberate purpose to un- 
dermine public confidence in the Eisenhower 
administration and to discredit any of its 
high executives who dares to challenge his 
own authority and his ultimate claim to 
party leadership. Mr. Nixon calls for 
peace within the ranks of the Republican 
party. He will make peace with Senator 
McCartuy only on Senator MCCARTHY'S 
terms. 


The Suppression of Religion and Freedom 
in Poland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. THOMAS J. DODD. 


— OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 18, 1954 


Mr. DODD. Mr. Speaker, I-would like 
to call to the attention of the House the 
following resolution adopted by the 
Catholic Polish Youth Federation of 
Connecticut on the subject of suppres- 
sion of religion and freedom in Poland, 
as sent to me by Miss Sophie M. Sztaba, 
secretary, of New Britain, Conn. 

The resolution is as follows: 

The Polish Catholic Youth Federation of 
Connecticut in convention assembled at Tor- 
rington, Conn., on February 10, 1954, voted 
by acclamation to memorialize the President 
of the United State, His Excellency Dwight 
D. Eisenhower, and the Connecticut dele- 
gation to the Congress of the United States, 
the Honorable Prescorr BusH, Senator; the 
Honorable WILLIAM A. PURTELL, Senator; the 


Honorable Tuomas J. Dopp, Congressman; _ 


the Honorable Horace SEELY-BROWN, In., 
Congressman; the Honorable James T. Par- 
TERSON, Congressman; and the Honorable 
ANTONI N. Samak, Congressman, in regard to 
persecution of the Catholic Church in Po- 
land. 

“Whereas this organization consists of 
young Americans, resident in Connecticut 
and descendant from a liberty-loving people, 
the Poles, whose annals are replete with 
glorious names of fighters and martyrs for 
freedom and whose sons Casimir Pulaski and 
Thaddeus Kosciusko have made common the 
history of Poland and the United States; 
and 

“Whereas this organization worships God 
without fear of intimidation or interference 
from the established government; and 

“Whereas this organization desires the 
same right for the people of Poland; and 

“Whereas the insidious and satanic re- 
gime, which usurps the name, the Polish 
Government, is deliberately and contemptu- 
ously suppressing the Catholic Church, to 
which an overwhelming majority of the 
Poles adhere, by imprisoning the Primate of 
Poland, His Eminence Stefan Cardinal Wy- 
sinski; by arresting and jailing other church 
leaders; by interfering with the internal 
management of the church; by liquidating 
the Polish Catholic press; by folsting unau- 
thorized puppets as legitimate leaders of the 
church: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the President of the 
United States, His Excellency Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, continue to voice his objection 
to the cruel treatment inflicted on the Cath- 
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olic people of Poland by unwanted rulers; 
that he instruct the State Department to 
lodge a protest with the Polish representa- 
tives to the United States over the actions 
of the present Polish Government; that he 
instruct the chief delegate of the United 
States to the United Nations, the Honorable 
Henry Cabot Lodge, to solicit the support of 
the free nations of the world in protesting 
against the high-handed actions of the pres- 
ent Polish Government; be it further 

“Resolved, That the Connecticut delega- 
tion to the Congress of the United States 
present to that honorable body its protests 
in line with this memorial; be it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be sent to the President of the United States; 
to the Governor of the State of Connecticut, 
the Honorable John Lodge; to the Senators 
and Congressmen from the State of Connec- 
ticut; and that copies of this resolution be 
sent to all the various newspapers in the 
State of Connecticut.” 

CATHOLIC P6LIsH YOUTH FEDERA- 
TION OF CONNECTICUT. 
SOPHIE M. Szrasa, Secretary. 


Crippling Amendments to the St. 
Lawrence Seaway Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN A 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 18, 1954 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk an editorial which appeared in 
the Tuesday, March 16, issue of the Mil- 
waukee Journal. The editorial points 
out three crippling amendments with 
which opponents of the St. Lawrence 
seaway hope to destroy the Wiley-Don- 
dero bill. 

On several occasions I have empha- 
sized the need for blocking all of these 
and other crippling amendments. I am 
convinced that the opponents of the sea- 
way recognize that they cannot attempt 
by frontal assault to defeat the seaway 
legislation. So they will use the back 
door, so to speak, for the purpose of try- 
ing to cripple the seaway. But they are 
not going to succeed. 

I want to say very frankly that it is a 
disappointment to me that through a 
“combination of circumstances,” the 
House Rules Committee has thus far 
failed to meet on the seaway bill. The 
circumstances have, no doubt, had some 
justification, but they have reached the 
point of a “few too many coincidences” 
to be entirely plausible. Other bills have 
proceeded swiftly through the Rules 
Committee, while the seaway bill, by an 
unfortunate set of “coincidences,” has 
not. I am hoping that the Rules Com- 
mittee will fulfill the mandate of the 
American people for early action. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the Milwaukee Journal editorial, to 
which I earlier referred, be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THREE Bris TAREATEN SEAWAY 

The St. Lawrence seaway has successfully 
avoided more congressional shoals than ever 
before. But the fight isn't over and bitter 
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opponents have some “destroyer” proposals 
still lying in wait. 

So far the Wiley-Dondero seaway bill has 
escaped crippling amendments. It got 
through the Senate. It won approval of the 
House Public Works Committee. It is mo- 
mentarily waiting clearance in the House 
Rules Committee, where leadership has 
promised action. 

But once it gets to the House floor the sea- 
Way bill’s supporters will have to beat off at 
least three proposals by the seaway's old op- 
ponents—the coastal ports and the railroads, 
Each of these proposals was beaten down in 
the Senate or the Public Works Committee, 
They are due to be brought up again in a 
last-ditch fight to prevent American partici- 
pation in the seaway. 

First is the Brownson amendment, pro- 
posed by Representative Brownson, Repub- 
lican, of Indiana, which would scrap the 
financing features of the seaway bill. It 
would restrict the seaway corporation to the 
private market for the sale of its bonds by 
ordering the Treasury not to buy them. This 
limitation would, as the Great Lakes-St. Law- 
rence Association has pointed out, give pri- 
vate bankers and investors the power to veto 
the carrying out of established Government 
policies.” 

Next is a plan first proposed by Senator 
Lonc, Democrat, of Louisiana, which would 
scrap the bond issue feature of the bill en- 
tirely and require the corporation to go to 
Congress each year for appropriations. This 
would mean annual fights with seaway oppo- 
nents and would certainly not give Canada 
any confidence that joint construction could 
go ahead without danger of annual pitfalls. 

Finally, there is the proposal that before 
the seaway construction is started the United 
States would have to negotiate agreements 


with Canada on tolls and other related mat- 


ters. The project will not be completed for 
half a dozen years. The proposal to set firm 
agreements on tolls is like forcing a man to 
set a price on a product before he has built 
the factory to produce it and has had expe- 
rience with production and sales costs. 

What these seaway opponents overlook is 
the fact that the seaway is going to be 
built—Canada has started. Congressional 
action is aimed only at insuring United 
States participation in, and control over, a 
portion of the coming seaway. Anything 
that would prevent or restrict that partici- 
pation would be harmful to American 
interests. 

Surely the House should reject the pro- 
posed crippling amendments and get on with 
the basic business of giving us a voice in de- 
velopment of an important section of our 
international boundary. 


Murphy Army Hospital 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 18, 1954 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr, Speaker, the way 
the Army has handled the Murphy clos- 
ing is certainly bewildering to say the 
least. Maj. Gen. George E. Armstrong, 
the Surgeon General, learned about it in 
midafternoon. Colonel Redland, the 
commanding officer at Murphy, had his 
first inkling about it from news reporters. 
The Assistant Secretary of Defense for 
health and medical matters, Melvin A. 
Casberg, learned about it when my office 
phoned him for details about the re- 
ported closing. The Assistant Secretary, 
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Mr. Casberg, is charged with making 
policy in such matters. 

Col. C. F. St. John, Chief of the medi- 
cal plans and operation branch of the 
Surgeon General's Office, could throw no 
light on Murphy. He indicated there 
had been some discussion in the past 
about closing Murphy, but today's de- 
velopment came as a complete surprise 
to him. 

Thus far, our taxpayers have had to 
pay for the Army’s mistakes in its han- 
dling of Murphy. First, over the stren- 
uous objection of our House Armed 
Services Committee a few years ago, it 
closed the hospital. Subsequently, it 
was compelled to reopen it just as many 
of us in the Massachusetts delegation 
had predicted. Now it proposes to close 
it again. 

I am particularly concerned about 
many seriously ill patients at Murphy, 
many of them Korean war veterans. 
The closing of Murphy will mean that 
these patients who are in neéd of con- 
tinued medical care will have to be 
transferred to Valley Forge Army Hospi- 
tal in Phoenixville, Pa., the nearest gen- 
eral Army hospital. Families will find 
it extremely difficult to visit these boys 
because of the distance and transporta- 
tion costs involved. Their recovery 
might well be retarded because of the 
lack of visits from their families. 

I am urging Army Secretary Stevens 
to reconsider the closing of Murphy. I 
believe it most ill-advised at this time. 

This is a shocking development and 
I cannot understand why the Army 
should take such action without consult- 
ing and advising with its own policy- 
makers and also informing the House 
Armed Services Committee and other 
interested Members of Congress. 

Surely, the distingiushed and able Sur- 
geon General should be informed in 
advance concerning such drastic changes 
in his hospital program. 

Another very distressing feature is the 
fact that Murphy is the only Army hos- 
pital being closed at this time. 


The Tidelands Decree 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SPESSARD L. HOLLAND 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 18, 1954 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, in 
connection with the decision of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States last 
Monday in the so-called Tidelands case, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp certain 
representative editorials taken from 
newspapers in various parts of the 
country, 

The first is from the Washington Star 
of March 18, 1954, entitled “End of the 
Tidelands Issue.” The second is from 
the Nashville Banner of March 16, and 
is entitled “Tideland Ownership Con- 
firmed.” The third is from the New 
Orleans Times-Picayune of March 16, 
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and is entitled “Offshore Lands Ruling.” 
The fourth is from the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat of March 16, and is entitled 
“Tidelands Decree.” 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Washington Star of March 18, 
1954] 
END OF THE TIDELANDS ISSUE 

The Supreme Court, in its 6 to 2 decision 
against the Alabama and Rhode Island tide- 
lands suits, has put to rest one of the most 
misrepresented issues in recent American 
history. The decision upholds the consti- 
tutionality of the bill quitclaiming to the 
coastal States the submerged lands and re- 
sources lying within their traditional sea- 
ward boundaries. Signed last May by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, this is the very same bill 
that used to be described by certain people 
as a giveaway, robbery in broad daylight, 
and a big steal perpetuated against the 
whole country by Congress. 

But Congress, despite its misguided critics, 
had every right to enact the quitclaim legis- 
lation. The court majority, reaffirming ear- 
Her rulings to the same effect, has been par- 
ticularly emphatic on that point. Actually, 
far from being an evil thing, the bill rep- 
resents an honest and thoroughly constitu- 
tional decision to restore to the coastal 
States what had always been regarded as 
theirs before the tidelands rebate began 
after the Second World War. But now, at 
long last, the controversy— with all its gross 
distortions—has come to an end. Good rid- 
dance to it. * 


[From the Nashellle Banner of March 16, 
1954 


TIDELAND OWNERSHIP CONFIRMED 


The Supreme Court's action Monday in 
Tejecting suits challenging tidelands legis- 
lation passed at the last session of Congress 
reiterated a point which was obvious from 
the start to all but a few followers of the 
“Pur Deal” grab philosophy. To wit, that 
the power to assign title to property belong- 
ing to the United States is vested in Congress 
without limitation. 

For more than 100 years the Federal Gov- 
ernment never questioned the States’ own- 
ership. The Supreme Court indicated in 53 
separate decisions that it favored State con- 
trol of offshore lands, When Texas came into 
the Union, it did so with the specific written 
agreement that it would retain title to such 
territory. 

But all that was before the Federal Gov- 
ernment under Mr. Truman, acting on his 
own or through the Supreme Court, began 
its program of confiscation by flat. And 
although precedent was on the side of the 
States, any title, no matter how good, can 
become clouded by persistent lawsuits, no 
matter how weak. So in 1947, under con- 
stant pressure from the Truman administra- 
tlon, the Supreme Court adopted an entirely 
new philosophy and dispossessed the States 
of these properties and turned them over 
to the Federal Government. 

Twice since that time Congress passed 
legislation restoring to the States that which 
historically had been theirs, but on both 
occasions the bills were vetoed by Mr. Tru- 
man. Then last year the Eisenhower admin- 
istration, in fulfillment of its promise made 
during the campaign, made into law the 
measure just upheld by the Nation’s highest 
tribunal. 

The attempted tidclands grab was a char- 
acteristic gesture by those who favor big 
government and more power in Washington. 
It was backed by propagandists who chose 
to glibly ignore the facts of legal precedent 
which they could in no wise answer. 

At stake were the rights and property of 
every State—not just those bordered by sea- 
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water—for had the grabbers succeeded, they 
certainly would not have stopped there. The 
Nation can rejoice that the controversy 
finally has been resolved in favor of the 
rightful owners. 


[From the New Orleans Times-Picayune of 
March 16, 1954] 


OFFSHORE LANDS RULING 


A properly sweeping decision of the United 
States Supreme Court in the Alabama-Rhode 
Island Tidelands Title Act test upholds the 
plain language of the Constitution, as pre- 
viously underwritten in at least six prior 
rulings which are quoted in the per curiam 
opinion. 

This victory for the coastal States, includ- 
ing the four that have or expect to find oil 
resources in the submerged lands within 
thelr historic boundaries, was not unex- 
pected. 

The gist of the decision is that Congress 
exercised its constitutional right in quit- 
clalming these sea-bottom lands to the vari- 
ous States. In holding this to be a power 
without limitation, the Court set aside argu- 
ments that it is not boundless, but is subject 
to some need of review and revision. To 
Congress and the coastal States, the disposi- 
tion of the lands was just; to Alabama, Rhode 
Island, and Arkansas (the first two being, 
paradoxically, coastal States themselves), it 
was something else. All this was threshed 
out in extensive congressional debate. 

Arkansas’ suit, which is district court ac- 
tion filed at Washington last July 8, still is 
pending. Though the language used and the 
points raised may be superficially different 
from those in the case just decided, the guid- 
ing principle involved appears to be the 
same; and a motion for dismissal of the Ar- 
Kansas suit seems now in order. 

Though this would take the drag of litiga- 
tion off the delayed development of the sub- 
merged lands, an agreement still has to be 
worked out, by law or otherwise, regarding 
Louisiana’s historic marine boundary line 
and its method of determination. 

In a sense Alabama and Rhode Island, in 
applying directly to the Supreme Court, may 
have done the defendants a favor in time- 
saving. Alabama asked September 26 for 
permission to file suit there, and was joined 
by Rhode Island. The decision (which de- 
nies the permission but settles the issue) 
was rendered in fairly,quick time for a case 
of this character. As for other issues raised 
by Alabama—such as discrimination in fish- 
ing rights—Loulsiana counsel properly 
pointed out that this is an anticipation of 
fact, and can be handled in due course, it it 
has to be handled at all, by means or rem- 
edles available in law. 


[From the St. Louls Globe-Democrat of 
March 16, 1954] 


TIDELANDS DECREE 


The Supreme Court seems to have settled 
diehard attempts to challenge the 1953 tide- 
lands act of Congress, which awarded coastal 
oll lands to various States. The decision re- 
fused Alabama and Rhode Island permis- 
sion to bring sult against validity of the 
law. Arkansas has another sult pending in 
a lower court, but the Supreme Court's rul- 
ing probably writes finis to the Issue. 

The majority opinion of the Supreme 
Court held Congress has unlimited power to 
do what it wants with public lands. What 
it did was to return tidelands to the States 
where title belonged. The rights vested in 
States, extending to historic off-shore 
boundaries, had been invalidated by a pre- 
vious decree of the high court, contrary to 
prior decisions and precedent. Congress 
acted simply to return to sovereign States 
what was theirs. 

Obviously Congress has power “without 
limitation" to assign public lands as it wills, 
This should be especially proper when it is 
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acting to rectify an injustice to individual 
States and their traditional rights. It is 
dificult to understand what legal justifica- 
tion Justices Black and Douglas found on 
which to base their dissenting opinions, 


Resolution by the Progressive Mine 
Workers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 16, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
herewith include a resolution adopted by 
the Progressive Mine Workers calling 
upon Congress to enact legislation to 
improve the present social security act. 
The resolution follows: 

Whereas the social-security law of the 
United States represents one of the greatest 
economic steps forward in the history of our 
country; and 

Wherens the system so far has demon- 
strated that economic security can be made 
possible for millions of Americans through 
their own and their employers’ contributions 
to a Federal fund; and 

Whereas this fund today is strong and 
felf{f-supporting and should be strengthened 
so that additional and larger benefits may 
be paid to those eligible to social security 
payments; and 

Whereas this strengthening is already pro- 
vided by law through increases in social- 
security deductions from the incomes of all 
who are covered by social security and from 
their employers; and 

Whereas a small group interested in de- 
stroying the major benefits of our social- 
security program -wish to see the already 
enacted Jaws for increasing social-security 
deductions repealed so that added benefits 
will not be available in the future to all who 
are eligible: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Progressive Mine Workers 
of America, That Congress of the United 
States be called upon to make these sug- 
gested changes or additions to the present 
social-security laws: 

1. Increase the soclal-security deductions 
as already provided to 2 percent of income 
for each person so covered, as well as in- 
creasing the contributions of employers to 2 
percent, efective June 1, 1954. 

2. Increase social-security pensions paid 
to those eligible to pensions to a minimum 
of $100 per month, with proportionate in- 
creases for those entitled to higher benefits. 

3. Decrease the voluntary retirement age 
to 60 years of age. 

4. Increase widows’ pensions by at least 50 
percent with equal increases for each 
dependent. 

5. Continue widows’ benefits in full even 
after dependent children have reached the 
age of 18 so that these widows may be in 
part self-supporting. 

6. Increase the maximum amounts which 
those now receiving social-security benefits 
may earn per month from the present $75 
per month to at least $150 per month, re- 
gardiess of age, 

7. Provide prepaid hospitalization for all 
persons covered by social security for at least 
20 days of such hospitalization. 

8. Increase the maximum salary limits so 
that all persons earning in excess of the pres- 
ent $3,600 per year may pay increased deduc- 
tions on Incomes up to a maximum of 86.000 
per year per person, providing additional 
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revenues for the social-security fund to pay 
the proposed increases recommended in this 
resolution. 

9. Simplify the system of quarters so that 
all persons paying into the social-security 
fund may draw benefits regardless of how 
many months or quarters they may have 
worked, the amount of eventual benefits to 
be determined by the number of months 
of coverage; and, be it further 

Resolved, That a standing Social Security 
Study Committee be authorized by Congress, 
representing industry, capital, labor, and the 
public to make a continual study of our 
social-security program and that any and all 
recommendations of such committee be sub- 
mitted annually to Congress for purposes of 
improving the social-security laws of the 
United States. 


Juvenile Delinquency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WESLEY A. D’EWART 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 17, 1954 


Mr, D'EWART. Mr. Speaker, mem- 
bers of the Woman's Christian Temper- 
ance Union of Montana are deeply con- 
cerned, along with other citizens, about 
the growing number of reports of juven- 
ile delinquency. The ladies of the 
WCTHU, in a number of messages sent to 
me, believe that there is an increase in 
the consumption of alcoholic beverages 
among teen-agers, and that this is re- 
sponsible for the growing evidences of 
delinquency. 

In this connection, I believe it should 
be stated that Montana law on the sub- 
ject of the sale of liquor to minors or 
the purchase of liquor by minors is very 
explicit. The licensed liquor dealers of 
Montana display in their establishments 
a statement of the law on this subject. 
There is no way that a minor can ac- 
quire liquor legally. If minors are drink- 
ing, they are getting it through some 
bootlegging arrangement in violation of 
law. The parents can hardly be un- 
aware if their teen-age children are 
drinking, and certainly this is a sphere 
where parental control should be exer- 
cised vigorously. 

The president of the Montana WCTU 
has asked that I include in my remarks 
in the Recorp the text of her letter to me 
of March 14, 1954. It is as follows: 

Dear Sm: I feel strongly that the Bryson 
bill should be brought out of committee and 
onto the floor, and that you should vote for 
its passage, 

Each day the papers contain news items 
that make us realize that if the youth of 
this country are to grow up and become lead- 
ers in our Government, they must be pro- 
tected from those forces that seek to lower 
thelr moral standards, 

I think liquor advertising over the radio 
and TV is not character building, but defi- 
nitely gives youth and the entire audience 
false values of life, and in the end is the 
cause of much of our present crime wave. 

I represent 600 members of the Montana 
State WCTU. This is the expression of their 
sentiments. 

Yours very truly, 
Mrs. E. B. Non x. 
President, Montana WC TU. 
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Cushing VA Hospital 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS s 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 18, 1954 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks, I include therein an 
excellent resolution which I recently re- 
ceived from members of Lt. Robert C. 
Frascotti Post, No. 1544, Inc., Veterans 
of Foreign Wars, Milford, Mass., in be- 
half of my bill, H. R. 548, which provides 
for the utilization of Cushing Hospital 
at Framingham as a domiciliary center 
for aged and infirm veterans. 

There is a great need for this type of 
hospitalization in my district. and sec- 
tion. Cushing VA Hospital has been in- 
activated by the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion after many years of helpful service 
to veterans. The facility is in reason- 
ably good condition and could very easily 
and without much expense, if any, be 
converted into a domiciliary home. 

I think that Members of Congress well 
realize the need for this type of hospitali- 
zation for veterans.. It would be a boon 
to a great many veterans who have served 
the country and defended our security 
with all their hearts and at great sacri- 
fice and in so many cases with the loss 
of their health, to have this type of 
service and care when they need it most, 

I hope that the Veterans’ Affairs Com- 
mittee will take favorable action on this 
measure, or, in the alternative, that the 
Veterans’ Administration on its own mo- 
tion will move to convert the facilities 
of Cushing Hospital for domiciliary pur- 
poses. The proposal has strongest pub- 
lic support from veterans organizations 
and the people of Massachusetts and I 
think it should be adopted as soon as 
possible. 

Naturally, I am very grateful to the 
members of the Lt. Robert C. Frascotti 
Post for their interest, energetic efforts, 
and help. The post is named after a 
fine young man who was one of the great 
heroes of World War I, and its members 
are admirably carrying out the ideals 
and principles for which he gave his all, 
and are serving our veterans, their 
splendid community. and the Nation 
with commendable devotion. 

I am awaiting a report on my bill, 
H. R. 548, introduced on the opening day 
of the 83d Congress, January 3 of last 
year. This bill seeks to establish a domi- 
ciliary home at Cushing, a proposal I 
first made in September 1951. The full 
text of H. R. 548 follows: 

H. R. 548 
A bill to provide for the establishment of a 

Veterans’ Administration domiciliary cen- 

ter at Cushing Veterans’ Administration 

Hospital at Framingham, Mass, 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Administrator 
of Veterans’ Affairs is authorized and di- 
rected to establish, operate, and maintain at 
Cushing Veterans’ Administration Hospital, 
at Framingham, Mass., a facility for the domi- 
cillary care of veterans eligible for such care 
under laws administered by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration, 
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Src. 2. Such sums as are necessary to carry 
out the provisions of this act are authorized 
to be appropriated. 


During all of 1952, I carried on ex- 
tensive correspondence and had many 
discussions with officials of the Veterans’ 
Administration in an effort to secure 
adoption of my pro In fact, on 
March 12, 1952, Vice Adm. J. T. Boone, 
Chief VA Medical Director, wrote me in 
part: i 

With reference to your recommendation 
that the Veterans' Administration establish 
a domiciliary program at the Framingham 
(Cushing) Hospital: We had hoped to do 
this, but now that the hospital has been 
turned over to the Department of Defense, 
some other means of meeting domiciliary 
needs in the New England area will have to 
be developed. 


I might mention here that Dr. Boone’s 
letter refers to the grandiose plans of 
the Army for the utilization of Cush- 
ing. At the time, the Army intended to 
curtail its hospital functions at Fort 
Devens and Camp Edwards and ulti- 
mately close Murphy Army Hospital, 
which latter proposal I energetically 
protested. Again yesterday the Army 
announced it was closing down Murphy 
Army Hospital on June 30, and I have 
urged Army Secretary Stevens to recon- 
sider this decision. I shall have more to 
say about Murphy later on because this 
proposal is most ill-advised, bewildering, 
and shocking, to say the least. 

In any event, the Army view prevailed 
in 1952 despite the efforts of many of us 
in the congressional delegation from 
Massachusetts to prevent the Veterans’ 
Administration from leaving Cushing. 
Some considerable expenditure of gov- 
ernmental funds’ was made to rehabili- 
tate the Veterans’ Administration hos- 
pital at West Roxbury to provide the 
specialized care required for the para- 
plegic patients at Cushing and the next 
thing we knew the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion was out of Cushing, lock, stock, and 


I feel sure that it was a source of con- 
siderable embarrassment to the Army 
late last year to have to announce it had 
no plans for the utilization of Cushing, 
especially after having forced the Vet- 
erans’ Administration to relinquish this 
great hospital plant. But this decision 
is typical of the indecision and vacilla- 
tion which have marked the operation 
of the Army’s hospital program in Mas- 
sachusetts. The situation has grown 
steadily worse and we now have the 
Army's proposal to close down Murphy 
Army Hospital at Waltham on June 30. 

I hope that it is not too late to cor- 
rect the mistakes that have been made in 
the handling of Cushing. The Veterans’ 
Administration admits the need for 
domicillary facilities for our aged vet- 
erans in the New England area; in fact, 
were it not for our State-owned and 
operated soldiers’ homes at Chelsea and 
Holyoke, Mass., the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration’s problem would be much more 
serious.. We have the facilities at Cush- 
ing for the establishment of such a home, 
Time is running out on the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration, and I again urge that 
necessary action be taken to establish a 
domiciliary home at Cushing, 
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The material referred to follows: 
PETITION 


The undersigned hereby strongly urge the 
Members of the Congress of the United States 
to give full support to H. R. 548, a bill filed 
by Congressman PHILIP J, PHILBIN, which 
would provide for the establishment of a 
Veterans’ Administration facility as a domi- 
ciliary center for aged and infirm veterans 
at Cushing Hospital in Framingham, Mass. 

We urge the members of the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs to which this bill has been 
referred, to provide their strongest possible 
recommendation for passage of this bill. 


RESOLUTION 

Whereas Cushing Hospital in Framingham, 
Mass., served an excellent purpose for many 
years as a general medical hospital and para- 
plegic center under the jurisdiction of the 
Veterans’ Administration; and 

Whereas it is a matter of fact and record 
that thousands of disabled veterans, includ- 
ing tubercular and mentally disabled vet- 
erans were restored to health in the tranquil 
and restful atmosphere of a unique medical 
institution characterized by one-story con- 
struction, easy access to sunshine and fresh 
air, excellent, recreational and vocational 
facilities; and 

Whereas the Veterans’ Administration was 
forced to abandon this facility by an estab- 
lished target date by order of the Defense 
Department on the ground that they (U. S. 
Department of Defense) had an immediate 
and critical need for the institution; and 

Whereas this order was carried out by the 
Veterans’ Administration to the extent that 
paraplegic and other veterans were literally 
pushed out of the Institution they had known 
as home for many years and transported to 
other hospitals. In many cases much more 
remote from the homes of their families and 
friends, especially in the cases of those vet - 
erans whose families reside in the extensive 
area of central Massachusetts; and 

Whereas the abandonment of 
Hospital as a Veterans’ Administration facil- 
ity had an adverse effect on the economy of 
many communities in central Massachusetts 
through the abolishment of all positions con- 
nected with the administration of the hos- 
pital; and 

Whereas the veterans and other patriotic 
organizations manifested a true spirit of 
understanding and cooperation by yielding 
to thié move without violent protests in view 
of and In deference to the announced desper- 
ate need for this institution by the United 
States Defense Department; and 

Whereas all inquiries to the Veterans’ 
Administration regarding the necessity for 
the move by those interested in the plight 
of the veterans involved received the same 
reply to the effect that the facility was 
needed by the United States Defense De- 
partment; and 

Whereas within a few short months after 
all patients had been moved and Cushing 
Hospital had been relegated to the status 
of an abandoned group of buildings the 
United States Defense Department blandly 
announced that it decided that they had, 
after all, no future plans or no use for the 
institution and had therefore petitioned the 
President to turn this extremely valuable 
property of the taxpayers of the United 
States over to the General Services Adminis- 
tration for disposition; and 

Whereas there is at the present time no 
facility in all of New England for the care 
or old, infirm, chronic and indigent veterans, 
such as the VA domiciliary home in Bath, 
N. Y. The existing facilities at Cushing Hos- 
pital are ideal for just such an institution 
for New England veterans: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this organization go on 
record in full support of whatever steps are 
necessary to establish and maintain a Vet- 
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erans’ Administration domiciliary home at 
the site of the Cushing Hospital; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That consideration of this pro- 
posal be fully explored and investigated and 
a full presentation of all the facts involved 
be presented to the taxpayer before this 
valuable Federal property is abandoned or 
disposed of to any community. group, per- 
son, corporation or organization; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to every New England Representative 
and Senator in Congress, to the Administra- 
tor of Veterans’ Affairs, the Secretary of De- 
coe and to the President of the United 

tates. 


Ring of Truth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWARD H. REES 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 18, 1954 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent approved by 
the House, I am enclosing an editorial 
from the Wichita Eagle under date of 
February 24, 1954, concerning a forceful, 
interesting, and illuminating address 
that was delivered at a brotherhood 
dinner meeting in Wichita, Kans., by 
our colleague the Honorable WALTER H. 
Jupp. I am sure the membership of the 
House will be interested in reading this 
tribute to which our colleague is so much 
entitled: 


RING or TRUTH 

Congressman WarTeRr H. Jupp, of Minne- 
sota, electrified a brotherhood dinner meet- 
ing here this week with an extraordinarily 
compassionate and comprehending analysis 
of America’s world dilemma, Dr. qudd's the- 
sis has the simplicity of the eternal verities: 
You can't compromise with communism be- 
cause the godless Reds neither think nor 
believe as do we who have been conditioned 
by the Judeo-Christian ethic, Thus un- 
touched by spiritual grace the Communists 
are little more than predatory animals, bent 
only on conquest. Their objective never 
varies, only the tactics: Subvert the weak, 
divide the strong. 

To meet these grim facts, Dr. Judd calls 
on Americans firstly to understand the 
nature of the enemy, but more importantly 
to understand themsclyes—knowing the 
Reds will alert us to any of their global 
funny business. But, he asserts, it is in 
becoming reacquainted with our great po- 
litical and spiritual heritage tha“ we stand 
a chance of reversing the worldwide atheistic 
tide. 

Dr. Judd mects the crucial question head- 
on with characteristic courage, If there's 
to be no compromise with communism, then 
what? They've got to be overthrown, he 
answers. Not by war because that would 
sink us both. But by so reafirming our 
heritage of individual freedom and respect 
as to win the allegiance of the uncommitted 
peoples of the world. In the face of such 
towering opposition, satellites would de- 
sert and the Soviet hegemony in the end 
would wither and die. 

This may be the long view, but it is also 
one with immediate relevancy. Mr. Juop 
successfully synthesizes America’s para- 
mount spiritual and temporal values arriv- 
ing at n message that has an authentic ring 
of truth. 
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Increased Protection for Widows Under 
Social Security 
_ EXTENSION (9P REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 18, 1954 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
basic principles of our old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance system is that adopted 
in 1939 which protects the survivors of a 
worker who dies. All of us have known 
bereaved families who received the pro- 
tection furnished by survivors benefits on 
the death of the father, and we will 
agree, I am sure, that this is one of the 
most important parts of our social se- 
curity law. We have known mothers left 
with young children who learned—often 
to their surprise—that they were entitled 
to a regular social security benefit dur- 
ing the children’s minority, because of 
the social security contribution made by 
the husband and father during his work- 
ing life. We have known elderly widows 
who, on their husbands’ death, became 
entitled to their own “widows’ benefit” 
under social security for the same reason. 
We are all proud of the fact that our 
social security system has for some time 
been more protective in this respect than 
are many other public or private retire- 
ment plans. 

Iam convinced, however, that there is 
& weakness in this survivors’ program 
which should be promptly remedied. 
Under our existing system, the widow of 
a retired worker is not eligible for a 
widow's benefit until she has reached her 
65th birthday, unless she is caring for 
his minor children. And this is true in 
spite of the fact that there is a differ- 
ence of about 24 years between the ages 
of husband and wife, on the average. 

It follows that, even though her 
husband may, at the time of his death, 
have been over age 65 and receiving a 
retirement benefit of his own, that bene- 
fit is stopped at the time of the widow's 
bereavement unless she has also reached 
the age of 65. In too many cases, there- 
fore, the widow is denied a benefit at the 
time she most needs one—at the death 
of her husband. In too many cases, she 
has to be told that she must wait until 
she herself reaches age 65 before she 
can receive the social-security benefit 
which was designed to protect her 
against this very exigency. 

The genuine inequity of this provision 
is emphasized further by the fact that it 
is practically impossible for a widowed 
woman to obtain employment after age 
50, even if she is able to work. Many 
widows, of course, have spent their lives 
making a home and raising a family and 
so have not had the opportunity to ac- 
quire technical or other skills which are 
required to hold a job today. Even 
those women who had worked before 
marriage, and who have wanted to re- 
turn to a job after the death of their 
husbands, are finding that production 
processes or sales methods have changed 
so much that it is very difficult to find 
employment, 


` 
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The fact that women are less likely to 
have an adequate retirement income, 
from any source, than are men is an- 
other consideration which must be kept 
in mind. For example, a recent survey 
of widows receiving old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance benefits showed that 
only 10 percent had independent money 
retirement income of $1,200 or more per 
year. In all age groups, the median in- 
come for persons with income is sub- 
stantially lower for women than for men. 

Here, in my opinion, is an opportunity 
for this Congress to act constructively 
toward the improvement of our social- 
security system. I believe that we 
should lower the eligiblity age for 
widows to age 55. The least we can do 
is to lower their eligibility age to 60 
years. As for myself, most of you know 
that I am in favor of making everybody 
under social security eligible at age 60— 
an improvement which would auto- 
matically protect widows beginning at 60 
years of age. But, this kind of auto- 
matic protection is not, to my mind, 
sufficient in the case of widows. I am 
concerned that their special needs re- 
ceive more attention in the various pro- 
posals before us for the revision of the 
social-security program—and I have 
seen little evidence of such attention. 
For, as I have tried to suggest, the 
widows of this country are now the vic- 
tims of a real inequity which should be 
corrected. 


Tax Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 18, 1954 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, Lam in full support of the Pres- 
ident’s recommendations in the tax pro- 
gram regarding extending exemption 
provisions for foster children, tax relief 


for retired persons, tax relief on an- 


nuities, relief to widowed mothers who 
must support children, deductions of in- 
terest charges on installment buying, and 
the other provisions relating to split in- 
come, students, medical expenses, and 
the proposed new depreciation method, 

In addition, the overall technical revi- 
sion of tax laws—deleting much obsolete 
535 I believe, a constructive 
step. 

On the substantive question of major 
tax relief, I am of the opinion that a 
decision for such tax relief, aside from 
correcting the inequities mentioned 
above, rests on the assumption that the 
economy needs an injection to help offset 
the present downturn in economic ac- 
tivity. If this reason does not prevail, 
then no major tax relief is justified since 
a balanced budget demands retaining 
all taxes at present levels. 

However, I am in accord with the Pres- 
ident's view that some tax relief is justi- 
fied in order to stimulate economic ac- 
tivity. I am not convinced, however, 
that the administration’s recommenda- 
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tion to give the bulk of the relief to cor- 
porations and stockholders is the proper 
method required at this point. Let me 
specifically indicate what is involved in 
the President’s recommendations. 

The 80 percent of taxpayers in the 
under $5,000 group get little tax relief 
from this bill. 


Total annual tax relief 


[in millions] 


Full effect 


* 

Taxpayers under 
25,000 (chart I) 
Taxpayers over 
$5,000 (chnrt H). 
Corporations 
(chart III) 


1 This does not include the temporary continuation 
of present corporation tax rates, 


Cart I.—Provision which will primarily 
benefit the 80 percent of taxpayers with 
incomes of less than $5,000 


Un millions] 
Total annual 
tax relief 
Provision Flecall 

| Full 

yeur 
Juss ellect 
Exemption for foster children $10] $10 
Taxation of annuities... sae 10 10 
Tax credit on $1,200 of retirement iucume. 125 125 
Child-care deduction... ........-.2.---.-. 40 4w 

Deduction of interest charges on install- 
e . 10 10 
Soll und water conservation expenditures.| 10 10 
Total relief for primary benefit of 

under $5,000 group 205 205 
Percent of tal gross iin this bili.) 13 6 


1 This is a percentage of all the tax reductions made in 
this bill, all of which are permanent. This does not 
include the extension of the present corporation tax rate, 
which is simply a 1-year i ag and which will net 
$1,200 million in fiscal yeur 1955, 


Crart Il—Provisions which will primarily 
benefit the 20 percent of tarpayers with 
incomes over $5,000 


[In millions] 


Total annual 


Provision 


house hold . ee ies = 
Exemption for dependents uniler 19 or 
students, recurdless of their carnings.... 
Medical expense deductlobs .-. 
Personalexomptions for trusts ralsed from 
$100-to $300 
Premium test on life insurauce in estate 
taxation. 8 
Increase in charitable contribution limit 
from 20 to 30 ferrent nman 
Depreciation under the new declining- 
balance method 


Total relict for the primary benefit 
of the over $5,000 he. 
Percent of total gross tax relief in this bill. 


The maximum revenue loss from the new deprecia- 
tion 1 for both corporations and individuals 
($2.2 billion in 1960) is shown under corporations, No 
estimate as to how much of this $2.2 billion benefit goes 
to Individuals, 
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CHART III. —Provisions which will benefit 
corporations 
Un millions] 
Total annual 
tax relief 
Provision 


Fiscal 
ull 
1845 elfvet 
Depreciation Cinder the new declining- 
balance method)... 0-2-2... $300 32 200 
Natunil resources (perceti tive dopletion) .. > ia AERA S 
Corporation income from foreign branches 
ume subsidiarios... PISA Magy Fv sb) So 


Net operuting loss carry ‘ok. 
Accounting provisions. ---.....--- 


Total relief fur corporations.. < 
Porcont of total gross tax rellofin this bi 44 Ot 
* 


— — L — 

1Extimuted by the Joint Committee on Internal 
Revenue Taxation to be the maximum revenue loss, 
reached in 1960 (assuming that present mites of taxation 
mul of capital investment (replacement) remain tie 
sully), 


As the figures indicate, it is estimated 
that the total tax loss in fiscal year 1955, 
under the President's recommendations, 
would total approximately $1.4 billion. 
Of this total, the changes recommended 
correcting the inequities to widowed 
mothers, retired people, and so forth, 
would total only $205 million in tax re- 
lief—or about 15 percent of the total 
tax relief. On the other hand, corpora- 
tions would save $619 million in fiscal 
year 1955—or a total of 44 percent of the 
tax relief. 

Now let us turn to the full effects of 
the bill in future years. The full saving 
to widows, retired persons, and so forth, 
would still be about $205 million an- 
nually. However, the total loss to the 
Treasury, as a result of the overall pro- 
posals, would be $3.8 billion per year in 
future years—with corporations saving 
about $2.4 billion of this—or 64 percent 
of the total tax relief. The $205 million 
savings to needy people would be only 
6 percent of the total tax relief in future 
years. 

From the point of view of the proper 
means to utilize as a stimulus to eco- 
nomic activity, I am of the opinion that 
it is far more urgent to increase con- 
sumer demand than to directly increase 
incentives to business activity at this 
time. The basic economic problem to- 
day is not a need for direct aids to ex- 
pand productive capacity, but rather aids 
to increase consumer ability to buy auto- 
mobiles, tractors, sewing machines, and 
so forth. This might be labeled the 
“trickle-up” theory—expanded con- 
sumer demand creating expanded need 
for productive facilities, and so forth. 

The proposal to increase the individual 
tax exemption from $600 to $700 would 
do precisely this. It would put in the 
hands of the great bulk of Americans a 
total of about $2.4 billion during fiscal 
year 1955. This money would, for the 
most part, be used for increased con- 
sumption of the necessities of life. This, 
in turn, would stimulate business ac- 
tivity. 

What does the business and economic 
downturn mean in terms of tax receipts? 
Let me quote the Wall Street Journal of 
March 16, 1954, in an article by George 
E. Cruikshank; 
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The Government's budgeteers have taken a 
second look at their estimates of Federal 
spending and income this year and next. 
Result: They're now privately predicting 
more red ink than the administration esti- 
mated last January—even in the unlikely 
event that Congress doesn't go beyond the 
Eisenhower administration’s tax-cut pro- 
gram. 

The President's budget experts figure the 
current business downturn, already sharper 
than they anticipated, will by itself be 
enough to holst the deficit for the fiscal 
year ending June 30 closer to $4 billion than 
to the $3.3 billion the President estimated in 
January. 

But officials agree the business decline 
alone will boost next year's deficit well 
above—no one will say how much—the Jan- 
uary prediction of $2.9 billion. “The busi- 
ness pace has slackened more than we fig- 
ured it would 3 months ago,” admits one 
budget expert. He adds: “We counted on 
unemployment not rising over 2.5 million in 
all of 1954 in estimating our tax revenues, 
but it was close to 3.4 million in February.” 
The 2.5 million forecast and 3.4 million mid- 
February figure were based on the Census 
Bureau's old-type sampling of the Nation's 
joblessness; a new and different system, 
launched only in January, put unemploy- 
ment in mid-February at over 3.6 million. 


It is clear that the slowdown of eco- 
nomic activity seriously threatens to 
produce a grossly unbalanced budget. 
We must take steps to offset the current 
downturn, not only for the sake of pre- 
venting further unemployment but for 
the sake of maintaining a tax income 
sufficient to support the needed pro- 
grams of national defense and other es- 
sential joint services. 

In 1949 we had a downturn in the econ- 
omy and something over 4 million unem- 
ployed. The total gross national prod- 
uct in 1949 was $258.2 billion. That 
compared with a gross national product 
of $259 billion in 1948. In other words, 
with a static gross national product we 
had an economic recession. Now—and 
I am quoting figures from the Economic 
Report of the President—page 167—in 
the fourth quarter of 1952, our gross na- 
tional product was at an annual average 
of $361.1 billion. In the fourth quarter 
of 1953, the average was $365 billion. 
Again, a static economy—again, unem- 
ployment. Now, why do I cite these 
figures in connection with taxes? Sim- 
ply because I believe we should work for 
a balanced budget with lower taxes. I 
do not propose we should do this by cut- 
ting essential Government activities— 
although all possible economies should be 
effected—but I propose that we should 
do it through an expanding gross na- 
tional product. We must recreate the 
expanding economy concept through 
positive actions if we are to ward off a 
continued economic downturn. In ad- 
dition, if we again begin to expand the 
gross national product, the total income 
to the Federal Government will increase 
proportionately—even though tax rates 
remain stable. 

Now, I believe that we can begin to 
blunt the economic downturn by put- 
ting into the hands of consumers the 
$2.4 billion which would result from in- 
creasing the personal exemption from 
$600 to $700. In other words, help re- 
vive consumer demand, 
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Let me hasten to add that this action 
alone may not be all that is required to 
blunt the downturn. In other words, I 
see this as an aid, not a panacea, to meet- 
ing the recessionary trend. 

Turning to the question of directly aid- 
ing business expansion through tax re- 
lief to stockholders and corporations, as 
recommended by the administration, I 
am not out of sympathy with this pro- 
posal, either. However, I believe that 
if we are to extend this relief as recom- 
mended by the administration, then in 
equity, as well as for the economic rea- 
son outlined, we should pass the tax re- 
lief directed more significantly at the 
lower income groups. I believe this be- 


cause— 

First. It aids those most in need of 
aid—the lower and middle income 
groups. 

Second. It will stimulate consumer 
buying, thereby helping to blunt the 
economic downturn and help stimulate 
a revival of an expanding economy. 

Third. By increasing consumer de- 
mand it can be assumed that such an 
injection into consumer buying will aid 
in putting the economy back on an ex- 
panding basis, thereby expanding the tax 
base and offsetting the immediate loss to 
the Treasury in the long run. 

Let me conclude with one thought: 
I believe there is a very strong argument 
for holding the line on all tax cuts for 
the present, with the exception of cor- 
recting certain inequities. However, the 
administration recommended substantial 
tax cuts for corporations and stockhold- 
ers which, when in full effect, means a 
loss to the Treasury of close to $3 billion 
annually. The argument put forward 
for this action is that it is needed as a 
stimulus to business activity. Given this 
argument and given the fact that sig- 
nificant tax cuts are to be made to aid 
corporations, then I believe we must be 
equitable and provide some relief for the 
middle and lower income groups, not 
only for fairness but as a more direct 
and effective stimulus to economic ac- 
tivity. It creates problems with respect 
to balancing the budget in the next fiscal 
year; however, permitting the economic 
downturn to continue creates even more 
serious threats to the national budget, 
as I have pointed out. 


Against the Admission of Communist 
China to the United Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS E. MORGAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 18, 1954 


Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recor, I wish to include 
two resolutions sent to me by Mr. George 
P. Baluh, Rural Route No. 1, Farming- 
ton, Pa., member of the board of direc- 
tors and supreme auditor of the First 
Catholic Slovak Union of the United 
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States, against the admission of Com- 

munist China to the United Nations. 
The resolutions are as follows: 

RESOLUTION AGAINST THE ÅDMISSION or COM- 
MUNIST CHINA TO THE UNITED NATIONS 


Whereas the admission of Communist 
China to the United Nations would destroy 
the purposes, betray the letter, and violate 
the spirit of the Charter of the United Na- 
tions, which dedicates the organization to 
insure peace by promoting freedom and re- 
spect of human rights and subordinates the 
admission of new states to their ability and 
willingness, in the judgment of the mem- 
ber nations, to carry out the obligations 
expressed therein; and 

Whereas the so-called Chinese People's 
Republic is constitutionally unable to do 
this, since it officially declares itself to be a 
dictatorship based on democratic centralism, 
which is the basic principle of Communist 
totalitarianism, and excludes freedom and 
true democracy altogether, disregarding every 
human right; and : 

Whereas the so-called Chinese People's 
Republic participated in Communist aggres- 
sion in Korea, made war on the United Na- 
tions, and violated the most elementary laws 
of war in mistreating, torturing, and murder- 
ing thousands of prisoners of war; and 

Whereas the admission of Communist 
China to the United Nations would en- 
courage subversive totalitarian movements 
in the free nations of the world in the ex- 
pectation that the success of the movements 
would be sanctioned by the free nations 
which still survive: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the supreme officers of the 
First Catholic Slovak Union, in annual ses- 
sion at Chicago, III., respectfully request of 
the President of the United States that he 
defend the freedom and decency of the free 
world by continuing firmly to oppose the ad- 
mission of the present so-called Chinese 
People’s Republic to the United Nations, and 
that they express the wish that their peti- 
tion be communicated to the United Nations 
and the hope that their appeal for peace and 
freedom will be heard and supported by all 
freedom-loving peoples and governments 
throughout the world; and be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of the First 
Catholic Slovak Union inscribe this resolu- 
tion in the minutes of this annual session 
of the supreme officers of the union and 
send a properly authenticated copy of it to 
the President of the United States, the Hon- 
orable Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

Adopted unanimously this 2d day of March 
1953 in the city of Chicago, Il. 

MICHAEL J. Varcovicn, 
President. 
JOHN SABOL, Secreatry. 


RESOLUTION TO THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES 

Whereas the First Catholic Slovak Union of 
the United States of America, in true Ameri- 
can and Slovak tradition, has always been 
opposed to all forms of tyranny, to all forms 
of dictatorships, and has always recognized 
materialistic communism as the system of 
violence and terror that it is; and 

Whereas t D. Eisenhower, the Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, and 
his administration have firmly upheld that 
tradition, dealing firmly with Communist 
governments and sternly with Communists 
and pro-Communist and all other subversive 
elements at home who threaten the welfare 
and security of our country, in fact, the 
peace, welfare, and security of the whole 
world; and 

Whereas President Eisenhower and his ad- 
ministration have definitely given proof of 
their willingness to understand the Slovak 
problem and the righteous demands of the 
Slovak nation, from which we are descended, 
for freedom and independence from all for- 
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eign political domination: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That the supreme officers of the 
First Catholic Slovak Union of the United 
States, now in regular annual session in the 
city of Chicago, III., reaffirm their faith and 
loyalty in the American way of life and 
pledge their fullest cooperation to the Presi- 
dent of the United States to uphold it at all 
times and in all places; and be it further 

Resolved, That this resolution be in- 
scribed in the minutes of this session and a 
copy thereof, properly authenticated, be sent 
by the secretary of the First Catholic Slovak 
Union to the President of the United States. 

Adopted unanimously this 2d day of March 
1954 in the city of Chicago, III. 

M. J. VaRGovicH, 
President. 
Jon SABOL, 
Secretary. 


Let Us Read the Handwriting on the Wall 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT C. BIRD 


or WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 18, 1954 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. Speaker, I have been 
intrigued no little by the phased-out op- 
eration being conducted by those favor- 
ing the ultimate admittance of Red 
China into the United Nations. 

Not a day goes by but some new favor- 
able note is dropped into the discussion 
of this question. Advocates of Red 
China recognition keep chipping away 
at the proposition, trying to weaken the 
opposition by “brain washing” the public 
mind, hoping to wear down the oppo- 
nents until further resistance may ap- 
pear futile. 

The Western World may well ponder 
why Red China so eagerly pursues the 
issue of recognition and admission to 
the United Nations. If, as the propo- 
nents of admission claim, the Chinese 
Reds are so completely in control of 
China, why do they bother about recog- 
nition by the West and admission to 
the United Nations? It is well for us 
to understand that legitimacy in govern- 
mental succession is an integral part of 
the Chinese morality, and, while advo- 
cates for recognition contend that it is 
a mere formality, the fact of the matter 
is that recognition constitutes a main 
factor in the possible future hold on 
China by the Reds. In other words, in 
the absence of such recognition, the 
stamp of legitimacy is withheld from 
the present crowd of international gang- 
sters that hold sway in China, and this 
very absence of legitimacy may well be 


the Achilles heel of the Mao regime. 


Let us have all this in mind as those 
who plead for Red China’s recognition 
try to pawn off the proposition as a mere 
insignificant detail which would be noth- 
ing more than a formality. This is 
nothing but a sheer dialectic trick, Mr. 
Speaker, and another of the frauds and 
fictions that warn us to beware of the 
whole menace of Red aggression, pene- 


‘tration, and infiltration. 


If we will look for a moment at what 
has been happening in recent days on 
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the subject of Red China's admission to 
the United Nations, we will find that 
there have been some interesting devel- 
opments. I refer specifically to the 
statements attributed to Prime Minister 
Louis St. Laurent of Canada, during a 
press conference in Manila, which re- 
ported the Prime Minister as favoring 
recognition of the Red Chinese Govern- 
ment. 

No sooner had those sentiments of 
Prime Minister St. Laurent been re- 
ported than George Drew, leader of the 
opposition party of the Progressive Con- 
servatives in Canada, publicly asked 
whether the Canadian Government’s 
policy toward China had undergone a 
change. I want to make clear for the 
record, Mr. Speaker, that, unlike the 
Government of the United Kingdom, 


‘Canada has not accorded recognition to 


Red China. And may I say by way of 
observation, that, to this day, Red China 
has never taken official notice of Great 
Britain's action of recognition; on the 
other hand, the Chinese Reds persist in 
the diplomatic rebuff of ignoring the 
hasty and ill-conceived action of the 
British Government. I refer to this mat- 
ter only as an illustration of Communist 
psychology; it respects nothing but 
strength, and despises weakness. AS a 
reward for her rushing forward to give 
Red China recognition months and 
months ago, Britain’s Government has 
been accorded nothing but a posture of 
diplomatic insult. I hope this lesson 
will not be lost on the other Western 
powers. 

Proceeding with our study of develop- 
ments on the Red China recognition 
front, we find that the furore created 
by Prime Minister Laurent’s statement 
on Red China made it advisable for 
Lester B. Pearson, Secretary of State 
for External Affairs, Government of 
Canada, to step into the breach with a 
statement from Ottawa on March 10. 
He told the House of Commons that 
Canada has no immediate intention of 
recognizing the Communist Government 
of China. The New York Times of 
March 11 gives the following details: 

His (Pearson's) statement was made after 
a telephone call to Prime Minister Louis St. 
Laurent, who is in Tokyo near the end of 
a journey around the world. 

The Prime Minister had been quoted as 
having said in Manila that.Canada would 
have to be “realistic” about recognizing the 
government that the Chinese people wanted, 

Mr. Pearson said that the Prime Minister 
had been speaking extemporaneously at a 
press conference at the airport and possi- 
bly had been misunderstood. 

What Mr. St. Laurent intended, according 
to Mr. Pearson, was that it was necessary 
to be “realistic” and “in due course Canada 
would have to recognize the Government of 
China which the Chinese people recognize, 
whether Canada liked that Government or 
not.” 

In the natural order of things, Mr. Pear- 
son said, Canada would have to deal with 
China and that could be done only through 
the Chinese Government that actually was 
in power. He added that neither he nor 
the Prime Minister envisioned immediate 
recognition. 


The Times story then went on to con- 
clude that Mr. Drew, leader of the op- 
position, demanded a statement of pol- 
icy by the St. Laurent government, 
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This whole business has some interest- 
ing angles, Mr. Speaker. In the first 
place you will note that Mr. Pearson, 
several places in his statement, stresses 
that the Canadian Government has no 
immediate plans for recognition. The 
very obvious inference is that there is 
no determination in the minds of the 
top Canadian officials not to withhold 
ultimate recognition. Plainly it is in- 
ferred that it is the intention to give this 
recognition later, at a time when the 
situation is more propitious. It then fol- 
lows that the whole question of recogni- 
tion is not one of moral issues but, rather, 
one of timing, one of convenience. 

All of this, in my humble opinion, is a 
softening-up operation. If the advo- 
cates for the recognition of Red China 
and its admission to the United Nations 
keep stressing the inevitability of rec- 
ognition, they will sow in the public mind 
an attitude of “Oh, what's the use of 
talking about this—it's a more or less 
academie question.” And when they 
have created this public frame of mind, 
Mr. Speaker, they will have won another 
victory through propaganda. 

I should like to call the attention of 
the House to the fact that on the same 
day, March 11, the New York Times 
carried another article dealing with rec- 
ognition of the Red Chinese regime. It 
was in the form of a news story telling 
of the views of Foster Hailey, Detroit 
regional correspondent for the New York 
Times, and a former Times correspond- 
ent in the Pacific. 

Mr. Hailey, so the Times reported, 
offered a seven-point program for our 
Government in relation to Asia. The 
second point in his program was, and 
I quote the Times story exactly: 

Recognize Communist China and seat her 
in the United Nations. 


Certainly this is plain and subject to 
no possible misunderstanding. I think 


it is also worth while at this juncture to 


include point 3 in Mr. Hailey’s pro- 
gram, which was set forth as follows: 

Recognize Japan as a doubtful ally and 
permit her to rearm only to the extent nec- 
essary for defense of her islands and for 
internal security. 


Mr. Hailey went on to say, according 
to the report, that “he believed the Peip- 
ing regime should be recognized as a 
matter of expedience.” Is this not an 
amazingly shocking suggestion, and one 
that is ridiculous in the extreme? Are 
we, as the people of the greatest Chris- 
tian nation on earth, going to sacrifice 
morality for expediency in world affairs? 
This, it would seem, is exactly what we 
are being asked to do, but, I maintain 
that we must do just the opposite. Noth- 
ing is right politically if it is wrong 
morally. 

To avoid being charged with quoting 
something out of context, Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to have the 
New York Times article dealing with Mr, 
Hailey's talk reprinted in full at the con- 
clusion of my remarks. 

I have one more article from the New 
York Times which is germane to this 
whole discussion, Mr. Speaker, an article 
dated February 24 entitled Soviet in 
U. N. Move To Lift Trade Bars.” This 
article states that the Soviet Union has 
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asked the United Nations Economic and 
Social Council to take up the subject 
“Removal of obstacles to international 
trade and means of developing interna- 
tional economic relations.” The request 
came from Andrei Y. Vishinsky, Soviet 
delegate, who asked for inclusion of the 
item at the Council's 17th session, which 
opens in New York on March 30. 

The article further states that the 
move came as no surprise to the West: 

More recently, coinciding with the Big Four 
conference in Berlin, there were offers from 
Moscow of other overtures to Canadian bus- 
iness interests and those of other allies. 


Thus the picture assumes shape and 
becomes clearer, The article under dis- 
cussion concludes as follows: 

The Allies maintain controls against the 
export of strategic -materials to the Soviet 
bloc but there has been increasing pressure 
in some states to modify the ban. 


Mr, Speaker, addressing myself to this 
question in the House recently, I men- 
tioned this alleged fine distinction as to 
what is “strategic” and what is “non- 
strategic” with reference to materials. I 
made the point then, and I now reiterate, 
that this alleged difference perplexes me. 
I said then, and now contend anew, that 
anything which helps the Soviet Union 
strengthen its hold on captive states is 
strategic. Anything which increases Red 
power, anything which has a stabilizing 
effect on the economies of the captive 
states behind the Iron Curtain is cer- 
tainly strategic to Russia and is detri- 
mental to the Western World. 

In connection with this question of 
what materials are strategic and non- 
strategic, I believe it is well worth noting 
that when Bernard Baruch appeared be- 
fore a congressional committee some 
months ago, the distinguished elder 
statesman plainly told the committee 
members that he could see no substantial 
difference, When he in turn asked the 
committee chairman to tell him a prod- 
uct that could be classified as nonstra- 
tegic, the chairman, after due delibera- 
tion, could only come forward with a 
Single item: bubble gum. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, these matters Ihave 
been discussing are vital and important 
in themselves, and they have consider- 
able bearing on corollary subjects which 
are also important. I refer to the pro- 
posed St. Lawrence seaway, and I am 
going to ask my colleagues to consider 
the waterway proposal in the light of our 
consideration here of Red China recog- 
nition, Red China admission to the U. N., 
Red China trade, and all the concomitant 
economic ramifications, 


Certainly, if the unhappy day ever ar- 
rives when, in the name of expediency, 
our Government should desert all moral 
standards and recognize Red China, and 
trade with Red China and Russia should 
be encouraged, then I want to prevision 
in your mind’s eye what will happen to 
American industry, the American econ- 
omy, and to the American standard of 
living. This country will be literally 
deluged with the products of slave labor 
transported on foreign ships, because 
only 2 percent of the oceangoing Ameri- 
can vessels carrying full draft loads will 
be able to use the proposed 27-foot chan- 
nel of the seaway, The strong economic 
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base needed for our military production 
system will be destroyed and we shall be 
inviting our own ruin. 

This, I contend, Mr. Speaker, is not 
viewing with alarm; the picture I de- 
scribe is not visionary. It is based on 
day-to-day developments in the area of 
foreign policy; it is a sound estimate of 
moving events as the pro-Soviet-trade 
forces carefully husband and marshal 
their strength and subtly sow their 
propaganda. 

Mr. Speaker, I have the honor of com- 
ing from the largest coal-producing dis- 


triet in the country. Day by day we are 


witnessing, in the form of lost jobs, 
closed mines, and swollen lists of unem- 
ployment compensation claims, what 
happens to vital American industries 
when cheap foreign competition strikes 
at us. I refer specifically to the case of 
rising imports of residual fuel oil that are 
being dumped along the Atlantic sea- 
board. The unchecked flow of this prod- 
uct is playing havoc with our mining in- 
dustry. The situation in my district in 
West Virginia is so serious that our com- 
munity leaders, civic groups, and public 
officials are confronted with the neces- 
sity of going all out in a campaign to at- 
tract new industries. The gravity of this 
emergency is clearly stated in an edito- 
rial which appeared in one of West Vir- 
ginia’s leading newspapers, the Beckley 
Raleigh Register, on March 10. The edi- 
torial had reference to price- cutting bids 
for markets by large coal producers, and 
two excerpts from the article are suffi- 
cient to make us pause and think. They 
are as follows: 

The decision by large coal producers to cut 
the price on slack coal in a bid for markets 
all but lost to foreign residual ofl appears to 
be a last-ditch effort to keep the industry 
healthy before taking more drastic measures. 

We don't know that coal-industry leaders 
-will try anything more bold than a price 
slash, but its very boldness makes us wonder 
what the future holds. Desperate men do 
desperate things. 


Yet, in the face of all this, we are being 
urged by some to travel further along 
the road of economic disaster. The sea- 
way would inflict additional harm on the 
coal industry, and we know what it 
would do to the United States merchant 
marine. It would be deleterious to the 
railroad industry, an industry which, in 
time of war, must carry the large bulk 
of military manpower and war ma- 
teriel. Small business throughout many 
areas of the Nation would be seriously 
injured; the American wage earner 
would be put in a position of impossible 
competition with the substandard wage 
scales of Europe on the one hand and 
the competition of slave labor from the 
Soviet orbit on the other. 


What can we be thinking about, Mr. 
Speaker? It is high time that we take 
stock of our situation and see where we 
are heading. We must be vigilant, and 
we must be morally honest with our- 
selves and with future generations on the 
Red China problem; we must be keenly 
alert and on guard against any proposals 
which would give an advantageous trade 
position to the Soviet and its captive 
states; we need to inform America of the 
dangers which are inherent to our econ- 
omy and national strength in the pro- 
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posed St. Lawrence seaway. All these 

matters are of eminent importance, Mr. 

Speaker, and we intend to keep our eyes 

on them. 

[From the New York Times of March 11, 

1954] 

Rep CHINA REGIME HELD FORMIDABLE—IN PRO- 
GRAM FOR ASIA HAILEY SUGGESTS THE RECOG- 
NITION OF PEIPING AS EXPEDIENT 


The Chinese Communist Government in 
Peiping has tight control of the country, 
Foster Hailey, Detroit regional correspondent 
of the New York Times and former Times 
correspondent in the Pacific, declared yester- 
day. 

Mr. Hailey discussed America's Stake in 
Asia at the 10th annual course for teach- 
ers held under the auspices of the Times in 
cooperation with the board of education at 
the Times Building, 229 West 43d Street. 

He was convinced, he said, that “whether 
we like it or not the Chinese Communist 
Government in Peiping is there to stay” and 
that “there is little chance that it can be 
overthrown, barring a third world war. 

Mr. Hailey presented summaries of situa- 
tions in the leading countries of Asia, say- 
ing: “This is not a happy picture of Asia, 
but I believe it is a realistic one.” 


FOR A POLICY TOWARD ASIA 


As a solution to the problem of United 
States policy toward Asia, he offered a seven- 
point program, explaining that the ideas were 
his alone and not those of the New York 
Times or of many Americans, The program 
follows: 

“Abandon the idea that Chiang Kai-shek 
may some day lead a victorious army back 
to the mainland and overthrow the Commu- 
nists. Guarantee the integrity of Formosa, 
but stop backing his warlike preparations. 

"Recognize Communist China and seat her 
in the United Nations. 

“Recognize Japan as a doubtful ally and 
permit her to rearm only to the extent nec- 
essary for defense of her islands and for 
internal security. 

“Separate economic aid from military aid 
and stop making acceptance of one depend- 
ent on acceptance of the other. Sell coun- 
tries like Indonesia arms for internal secu- 
rity, if they want to buy from us, but do 
not force them to accept them and come 
out fiatiy on our side in the cold war. 

“Let the French sign a truce in Indochina, 
os they apparently want to do, and openly 
Pledge or help to restore prosperity to that 
country. 

“Consult the Asian leaders as equals on 
what they think should be done in Asia. 
And then follow their suggestions for a 
change. 

“And lastly, and above all, show patience 
and understanding in our dealings with them 
individually. Hundreds of years of white 
dominance have left a residue of mistrust 
and bitterness—and quite Justified it is, too, 
I think—that will not be washed away in 
aday. But it can be eliminated.” 


REASON FOR POSITION TAKEN 


In the discussion that followed, led by 
Orvil E. Dryfoos, assistant to the publisher 
of the Times, Mr. Hailey said he believed 
the Peiping regime should be recognized as 
a matter of expedience, because of the fact 
that it governs, the same reason that the 
United States recognizes other dictatorships 
of which it does not approve. > 

He advocated that the United States or 
the United Nations guarantee the integrity 
of Formosa, he explained in answer to a 
question, because he believed that it occu- 
pied a decisive strategic position in the event 
of total war. He expressed the belief that 
Communist China would not attempt to 
conquer the island if it faced the certainty 
of a hydrogren bomb attack. 

The improbability of Titoism in China, 
the rise of communism as a political force 
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in India, and growing nationalism and anti- 
foreignism in Japan were discussed in situa- 
tion reports by Henry R. Leiberman, Robert 
Trumbull, and Lindesay Parrott, Times cor- 
respondents in those countries, read by Mr. 
Hailey. 

Next Wednesday, Frank S. Adams, city edi- 
tor of the Times, will discuss “The Many 
Problems of New York." 


On Taxing the Poor 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. TIMOTHY P. SHEEHAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 18, 1954 


Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, in the 
current debate on the tax bill we note 
the Democrat leadership is making a 
great show about their interest in the 
low-income people in their efforts to 
raise the personal exemption. The rec- 
ord of the Democrat Party over the last 
20 years in neglecting the interests of the 
low-income groups is brought out very 
forcefully and vividly in the editorial 
which appeared in the Chicago Tribune 
of March 18, 

The editorial shows the unfavorable 
treatment the Democrat Party gave the 
low-income taxpayers over the past two 
decades, and is as follows: 

On TAXING THE POOR 


We are hearing more and more about those 
Texas millionaires. Three of them are try- 
ing to take control of the New York Central 
away from the Vanderbilts, the Mellons, and 
the Morgans. Another one commonly cred- 
ited with being worth half a million dollars 
recently made a $5 million gift to the Uni- 
versity of Houston. When as Barron's mag=- 
azine relates, the Houston Chronicle re- 
ported the gift as 15 million, the donor 
called Jesse Jones, the publisher of the 
Chronicle, and said, “O. K. Jess, III make it 
15 since you said so, but don't let it happen 
again.” 

Nearly all of these Texas millions are the 
result of the 27.5 percent oil depletion al- 
lowance for income-tax purposes. This gen- 
erous tax credit has often been attacked in 
Congress in recent years, but without re- 
sult. One of the bulwarks against changing 
the provision has been Sam RAYBURN, Speaker 
of the House in recent Democratic Con- 
gresses and now the minority leader. 

We were reminded of the part Mr. Ray- 
BURN, Of Bonham, Tex., played in making 
men rich by a tax device, when on Tuesday 
evening he made a talk over the radio. Mr. 
RAYBURN said the Democrats seek tax relief 
for the poor, while the Republicans want tax 
benefits for the rich. Mr. RAYBURN should 
have let somebody else tell that one. In 
truth, the Democrats have a long record of 
soaking the poor, while telling how they 
soaked the rich. 

The existing tax exemptions are $1,200 
and $500, and the credit for dependents is 
also $600, The exemptions are this high 
only because Mr. Raysurn and his Demo- 
crats failed in their efforts to defeat the tax 
bill of 1948. From 1944 to 1947, the exemp- 
tions were $1,000 and $500 and the credit for 
dependents was $500. It was the 80th Con- 
gress, with Republicans in control, that 
raised the exemptions and credits and cut 
taxes in other ways. President Truman 
twice vetoed the tax cutting measure and 
there were enough Democrats in Congress 
to make the vetoes stick. 
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Then, early in 1943, the Taft led Congress 
again yoted to raise the exemptions and 
credits and reduce income taxes by 20 to 30 
percent with the larger percentages going to 
those of low income. Mr. Truman vetoed 
that bill, too, but this time he was defeated 
and the bill became law. This bill which 
had been so vigorously fought for by the 
Republicans and opposed by the Democrats 
removed 7,400,000 low income taxpayers from 
the tax rolls. 

Other illustrations of the favorable treat- 
ment of low income taxpayers by Republican 
Congresses may not be so well remembered, 
When the Republicans took over the govern- 
ment after World War I, the income-tax 
exemptions were $2,000 and $1,000 and the 
dependent credit was only 6200. The Re- 
publicans promptly changed this in 1921 to 
82,500, $1,000, and $400. Exemptions were 
increased thereafter so that for the years 
1925-1931, they were $3,500 and $1,500, That 
is, a net income of $3,500 was tax free and 
those 3,500 old-fashioned dollars were 
equivalent to 7,000 present day dollars. 

When Franklin D. Roosevent took office, 
the exemptions stood at $2,500 and $1,000. 
These were steadily reduced until the level 
of $1,000 and $500 was reached. It is a mat- 
ter of record that the Democrats were in 
office for 28 years since the income tax went 
into effect and never once did they raise the 
income-tax exemption. They changed it re- 
peatedly, but only to make it lower so as to 
collect from people of smaller and smaller 
incomes, 


Shifting of Federal Operations Away 
From Brooklyn Should Stop 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oP -« 


HON. F. D. ROOSEVELT, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 18, 1954 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the following editorial 
from the Brooklyn Eagle of March 17, 
1954: 

SHIFTING oF FEDERAL OPERATIONS Away From 
BrooKxLYN SHOULD Srop 


It is shocking to note the continuing 
series of moves by the Federal Government 
which are shifting important operations 
away from Brooklyn to other parts of the 
country with consequent loss of jobs to large 
numbers of our local citizens and adversely 
affecting the business of many shopkeepers 
and tradesmen here. 

The naval clothing factory on Second Av- 
enue has been closed, throwing 1,439 Brook- 
lynites out of work in which they had been 
engaged for years. 

Representative Joun J. Rooney, one of the 
most useful members of our local delega- 
tion, protested this move vigorously but 
without effect. 

The transfer of Army operations from the 
Brooklyn Army base piers to Staten Island 
was also attacked by Mr. Roonry. The 
Brooklyn piers have long been regarded as 
unexcelled in the country and Mr. ROONEY 
rightly pointed out that they are far su- 
perior to those on Staten Island and that 
the shift across the harbor involves a great 
cost for wharfage fees in spite of the Army 
claim that the change was made solely on 
the basis of economy. 

Another case is the shifting over to six 
private concerns in California, Illinois. Ore- 
gon, and Pennsylvania of the manufacture 
of the $1,500,000 worth of wire rope blocks, 
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formerly and for years manufactured at the 
Brooklyn Navy Yard. : 

But 8 not all. It is understood 
now that it is proposed to remove the Armed 
Services Medical Procurement Agency from 
Sands Street to Battle Creek, Mich. This 
means the giving up of a fine modern head - 
quarters admirably suited for the purpose, 
adjacent to the Brooklyn Civic Center. 

Because of other changes Mr. ROONEY 
pointed out that the future for employment 
in local shipyards, the Brooklyn Navy Yard 
and the Brooklyn Army base is steadily be- 
coming dimmed. 

If it were a matter of discontinuing gov- 
ernmental operations no longer considered 
essential so as to effect great economies it 
would be understandable. But the mere 
shifting of operations to another commun- 
ity is a different story. 

The Federal Government might as well 
face the fact that these moves do not set 
well with the people of Brooklyn. It is our 
belief that Representative Rooney's con- 
tinuing protests represent a real community 
reaction. There is growing resentment 
against throwing competent Brooklyn work- 
men out of jobs they have long filled most 
competently and then turning this work 
over to other workmen in Republican-con- 
trolled communities, ` 

We urge Representative Rooxxr to con- 
tinue his protests and hope that he will have 
the support not only of his Democratic as- 
sociates here but of the two Brooklyn Re- 
publican Congressmen. This is a commun- 
ity rather than a political issue, 


The President and the Farm Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HAROLD O. LOVRE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 5 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 18, 1954 


Mr. LOVRE. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
most monumental problems facing this 
body during this 2d session of the 83d 
Congress deals with the well-being of 
our farm population. Currently in the 
House Agriculture Committee we are dis- 
cussing what type of farm program is 
best for the farmers and the Nation. 
Personally, I feel that the farmers are 
entitled to 100 percent of parity and cer- 
tainly no less than 90 percent of parity. 
It is only fair. Itis only equitable. 

It is natural that a farm State like 
South Dakota should have more than 
just a passing interest in what finally 
becomes our farm law. Mr. Fred C. 
Christopherson, editor of South Da- 
kota's largest daily newspaper, the Daily 
Argus Leader of Sioux Falls, has a few 
most pertinent comments about such a 
farm program and I am glad to call them 
to the attention of the Members of this 
House. I commend them to your read- 
ing: 

PRESIDENT UNLIKELY To VeTo Farm BILU 

If Congress presents to President Elsen- 
hower a farm bill embodying fixed price sup- 
ports, will the President veto 1t? 

Secretary Benson has said that he will 
recommend a veto but Senator ELLENJER, of 
Louisiana, doesn't believe that he will. He 
contends that the President doesn't have 
the political courage to turn thumbs down 
on such a bill. 

It is our inclination to agree with Sena- 
tor ELtenorr that the President won't veto 
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such a bill but not for the reason he sug- 
gests. The President, we believe, has the 
political courage to do whatever he believes 
to be right. 

WHAT HE PROMISED 

The reason we are of the opinion that the 
President won't veto the bill is that during 
the campaign of 1952, he promised farmers 
fixed price supports. 

And when the record Is clearly before him, 
the likelihood is that he will respect his 
promise. 

It is true, to be sure, that the President 
made no such recommendation in regard to 
fixed price supports in his message in respect 
to agricultural legislation. But when the 
President prepared that message—or had 
somebody prepare it for him—we doubt that 
he realized the full import of what he had 
said during the campaign. 

Since the announcement of his message, 
though, he has had ample opportunity to re- 
view what he said. And in the record he has 
found on black and white a flat endorsement 
of fixed price supports. 

Now President Eisenhower isn't a two- 
timer. He isn't the type who knowingly says 
one thing out of one side of his mouth and 
something else out of the other. He wouldn't 
promise the farmers fixed price supports just 
to get their votes and then proceed inten- 
tionally to ignore and repudiate that prom- 
ise. 


HIS PLEDGES RESTUDIED 
Since his message on farm legislation, 


many Members of Congress have discussed 


with him the unhappy situation into which 
he has plunged the party and himself. In 
consequence, he has restudied his farm com- 
ments, particularly the statements he made 
at Brookings. He has not said specifically 
that he would adjust his current viewpoints 
to what he said during the campaign. He 
still feels that serious problems renrain to 
be solved in respect to farm legislation. 

But he is conscious of the record. That 
we know. And he is a man who isn't accus- 
tomed to regard his promises lightly. 

There seems to be little question that Con- 
gress will approve legislation containing 
fixed price supports. Endorsement of this 
program comes from both Republicans and 
Democrats in the farm areas and from many 
other sections. Their combined influence is 
sufficient to produce majority votes in both 
Houses. The majorities are not likely to be 
large enough to override a White House veto 
but we doubt that that will be necessary, 


Gary, Ind., No. 1 in Steel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON, RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 4, 1954 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Gary (Ind.) 
Post-Tribune reveals Gary's position as 
a steel producer. The Carnegie-Illinois 
steel plants at Gary and the Inland & 
Youngstown mills at adjoining East Chi- 
cago, Ind., place the Calumet region of 
Indiana as the greatest steel industrial 
area in the world. 

The editorial follows: 

KING or STEEL 

It is now apparent that Gary has no need 
to fear that it will lose its crown as king of 
steel. 

During the past year our district passed 
the Pittsburgh district in capacity as well as 
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production, This marked a new first for the 
district. 

While this district added nearly 1.79 mil- 
lion tons of capacity last year, Pittsburgh’s 
capacity declined by more than half @ million 
tons 


The Gary-Chicago district now has 19.78 
percent of the Nation’s capacity. 

It is noted that the decline in Pittsburgh 
resulted from the scrapping of the least 
efficient of the country’s oldest milis. 

Meanwhile, steel companies have been 
pouring millions of dollars into expansion 
programs. 

It is easy to understand why this district 
got more than its share of the building pro- 
gram. 

The money was spent here because there 
are more steel customers in this area than 
the existing facilities could supply. Steel 
is building near its market: The Calumet 
area is also better adapted to the production 
of steel. 

During the 2 years the new Fairless works 
near Philadelphia was being built the Gary- 
Chicago district plants increased their capac- 
ity by 4.3 million tons. Last year Fairless 
was brought to its designated capacity of 
2.2 million tons of ingots. 

By comparison, Gary's United States Steel 
plant is capable of producing 7.1 million tons 
of steel a year. 

There seems to be little challenge for the 
Gary plant's bigness. It Is apparent that our 
plant will continue to grow at a faster pace 
than its closest challengers, 

Gary's crown as king of steel is more secure 
than ever. 


The Customs Service, Port of New York 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 18, 1954 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following customs 
statistics on volume of business and 
number of employees, port of New York, 
compiled by the New York branch of the 
National Customs Service Association: 

The statistics compiled by the New York 
branch, National Customs Service Assocla- 
tion, indicate a steady and sharp increase 
in the volume of customs business at the 
port of New York ever since 1946. The fig- 
ures also indicate a steady decrease in the 
number of employees used in collecting the 
revenues and performing various other duties 
involved in preventing smuggling and il- 
legal importations of narcotics and other 
contraband, including harmful and danger- 
ous drugs. 

Between the fiscal years of 1946 and 1953 
the customs receipts have increased approx- 
imately 64 percent, the number of formal 
entries approximately 172 percent, the num- 
ber of mall entries 174 percent, the number 
of baggage entries approximately 252 per- 
cent, and the number of warehouse with- 
drawals 266 percent. The steady increase 
in the number of foreign aircraft arriving at 
the International has made it neces- 
sary to detall a special group of employees to 
handle the increased amount of customs 
business at the airport occasioned by an in- 
crease of approximately 97 percent in the 
number of arrivals between the fiscal years 
of 1946 and 1953. In spite of the extremely 
high increase in the volume of customs busi- 
ness at the port of New York, the total num- 
ber of employees was reduced by approxi- 
mately 16% percent during the 7-year period, 
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A comparison of the statistics for the 1953 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1953, and the 
same fiscal period ending June 30, 1952, in- 
dicates a steady increase in every phase of 
customs activities, with customs receipts 
showing an increase of 14 percent, the num- 
ber of formal entries showing an increase of 
19 percent, the number of mall entries an 
increase of 12 percent, and every phase of 
customs activities showing a constant up- 
Ward surge. At the same time there has been 
g decrease of approximately 4.65 percent in 
the number of employees during the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1953. 

It should be pointed out that the amount 
of revenue collected is not in itself a true 
reflection of the greatly increased volume of 
imports because of the fact that during the 
past 7 years various trade agreements have 
greatly reduced rates of customs duties. 

Although the work of the employees in 
the Customs Service has been increased from 
time to time by laws and regulations requir- 
ing the customs personnel to perform new 
duties in connection with imported mer- 
chandise, such as import fees, quotas, import 
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licenses, foreign assets control licenses, gen- 
eral trade agreements, and the imposition of 
1930 tariff rates on merchandise from Com- 
munist-dominated areas, in addition, cus- 
toms employees are required to perform spe- 
cial functions for other departments and 
agencies of the Government. At the present 
time customs employees at this port are re- 
quired to do work for various divisions and 
bureaus of the State Department, Treasury 
Department, Department of Agriculture, De- 
partment of Commerce, Department of De- 
tense. Post Office Department, Department of 
the Interior. Federal Security Agency, Fed- 
eral Communications Commission, Maritime 
Commission, Atomic Energy Commission, 
and others. 

In spite of the new work imposed by new 
laws, Presidential proclamation, regulations, 
etc., additional funds, except for export con- 
trol work, have not been provided. 

The staffing of the New York International 
Airport with a two-platoon force has been 
an additional drain on the manpower avail- 
able at the port of New York. 


Number of employees and annual workload, 1946-53 


Num- 
Fiscal year onding- bero! Passon- 
June 30— eni- gers 
£91, 796 
464, C1 
584, 779 
217, G64, 118 274, 144 N 61A O84 
224, GNU, 250 | 270, 654 | 148, 492 | 444,004 | 207, 1 | 149, 434 TH, 597 
BAR, 650, 300 | 370, 784 | 160,000 | 503, 973 256. 142 174, O81 R37, 027 
260, 209, 060 | $23, 013 | 103, 644 22. 302 | 253, 745 | 179, 163 916, 851 
331, 700, 000 | 385, 740 | 217,618 | 553,483 | 207, 603 | 180,005 42, 913 
z —— 
Percentage in- 
crease (-+) or do- 
crease (—), ie 
as compare 
with 1010. . 1003 +H +172 +174 +252 +35 +206 —3 +97 +6 


COMPARISON, FISCAL YEARS 1952 AND 1053 


Tereentage in- 
crease (+) or do- 


crosso (—), 1083 
as compared 
with 1064 —4.65 +14, 32 | 419.40 | 412,38 | 47.87 


+5.46 | “40.47 | +3.90 | +5.27 | +2.84 


Salute to the Negro Press 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. BARRATT O'HARA 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 9, 1954 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
one of the greatest newspapers of Chi- 
cago of which we are proud is the De- 
fender. It is widely read throughout the 
Nation, and its influence for good gov- 
ernment and good citizenship is of the 
highest level. Miss Ethel L. Payne, a 
product of the Second District of Illi- 
nois, is the brilliant Washington cor- 
respondent of the Defender publications. 
Iam extending my remarks to include an 
article by Miss Payne appropriate to our 
present observation of National Negro 
Newspaper Week. The article follows: 
FULL CITIZENSHIP: UNFINISHED BUSINESS OF 

5 DEMOCRACY 
(By Ethel L. Payne, Washington correspond- 
ent, Defender Publications) 

One hundred and twenty-seven years ago, 
in New York City, John Russwurm found- 


ed Freedom's Journal, the first Negro news- 
paper to be published in America. As we 
observe National Negro Newspaper Week, 
the conclusion can be drawn that the ad- 
vancement of the Negro in the United States 
is unquestionably tied up with the march of 
progress of America to the leadership of the 
free world, 

Negro journalism was born out of the 
great need for an articulate voice to speak 
for a mass of people silent under the yoke 
of slavery. With the signing of the Emanci- 
pation Proclamation, that need for a voice 
became even more important to the un- 
shackled bondsman going through the pain- 
ful experience of adjusting himself to that 
mythical magical word, ‘Ireedom.” 

In the struggle to achieve a place in the 
ranks of responsible citizens, ready to 
shoulder a rightful share of the burden of 
attaining the most precious commodity, 
democracy, the Negro press has blazed the 
way. Indeed, it has been the conscience of 
America echoing the eternal cry, Tou shall 
know the truth, and the truth shall make 
you free.” 

The path has not been easy. Some of the 
early papers were laboriously printed on 
handpresses by candlelight and often sur- 
reptitiously under cover with fear of reprisal 
for daring to print the truth hanging omi- 
nously present. But the messenger who 
went out with the finished product tucked 
under his arm was delivering hope and 
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comfort and encouragement through the 
power of the printed word. 

The Negro press has survived a heavy 
barrage of accusations of scandal monger- 
ing, inciting racial hatred, and fomenting 
trouble, but the presses have roared on and 
America has grown stronger and better 
because pioneers like the late Robert 8, 
Abbott, founder of the Chicago Defender, 
have hammered away with the masthead, 
“American Race Prejudice Must Be De- 
stroyed.” 

In all things for the total good of the 
country, the Negro press has valiantly done 
its share of the job, giving praise generously 
where this was due and giving sharp criti- 
cism more that there might be helpful cor- 
rection than mere vindictiveness. 

Despite the fact that Negro sons went out 
to fight and die on foreign battlefields as 
second-class citizens, the Negro press did not 
put country second to the price of liberty. 
While it cried out for*the end of discrimi- 
nation, it carried the banner of patriotism 
high, so that 15 million Americans who wept 
for their dead and wounded continued to 
dig deep and remained loyal to the flag. j 

More than anything else, the Negro press 
has led the way in educating Americans to 
live together in good will, to value free- 
doom above all, to prepare our youth for 
their responsibilities as citizens of tomor- 
row, and to protect our country from infil- 
tration of subversive ideas. 

It has watched with pride the growth and 
development of Negro Americans and duly 
recorded that progress. It is no small 
measure of achievement that today, the pur- 
chasing power of the Negro is $16 billion, 1 
billion more than the annual national in- 
come of the Dominion of Canada. 

The Negro press believes that the job is 
far from finished, though great strides have 
been made. As long as there is one shred 
of discrimination because of the color of a 
man’s skin or because of his origin, there 
is work to be done, and the Negro press is 
proud of the fact that it not only champions 
the cause of the black man it takes up the 
cudgels for all minorities, including religious 


ups. 

We believe that as long as one person 
among us is in chains, none of us is free, 
These lines from the play, State of the Union, 
best fit the occasion. “Ignorant people, lazy 
people, and prejudiced people are never free.” 

This is our country, the land of our birth 
and. as long as we shall have the strength 
and will which God gives us all, we shall 
pledge our eternal allegiance, 


Max Abelman 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 18, 1954 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, it affords 
me great pleasure to take advantage of 
this opportunity to pay tribute to an 
outstanding Brooklynite and a great hu- 
manitarian, Max Abelman. Mr. Abel- 
man retired the first of this year as di- 
rector of public relations of the Brook- 
lyn Jewish Hospital after having served 
the hospital faithfully and well since 
1909. He is truly a noble man who has 
devoted his life to serving the people of 
the community without regard to race, 
creed, or color. The testimonials which 
Max Abelman received at the time of his 
retirement eloquently portray the life 
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and character of this man who enriched 
the lives of all who were privileged to 
know him. He had friends in all walks 
of life and of every faith, I am honored 
to include in the Recorp seven letters 
which he has received from distinguished 
Americans together with an editorial 
which appeared in the Brooklyn Eagle of 
Monday, January 4, 1954, an article from 
the Brooklyn Eagle of Sunday, January 
3, 1954, and the remarks made by Hon. 
Edward Silver, district attorney of 
Brooklyn, at a testimonial dinner in his 
honor. 

We all wish you well, Max, and hope 
that you will enjoy many more years of 
happiness and contentment which you 
so richly deserve. 

The matters referred to follows: 

Hon. Epwarp Sitver. Max, I deem it a 
real privilege to say just a word on this 
auspicious occasion. I want you to know 
before I came I scoured the records of my 
office for some mention of you. I want to say 
there is one place that you have made no 
name for yourself at all. 

I want to talk to you, Max, as a pupil does 
to a teacher. You know that throughout the 
years I had occasion to call you many times 
for advice on many branches of philan- 
thropic, charitable, and civic endeavors. I 
think you know that a teacher is regarded 
as the highest form of respect that you can 
pay to a man. Much has been said, but I 
am sure that all of us incorporate by ref- 
erence the things that have been said, and 
we could say a lot more. But it is always 
dangerous to talk to hungry people. 

I want to say to you, Max, that I am per- 
sonally indebted to you for the advice you 
have given to me. We all say that man is 
created in the image of God. I am sorry to 
say I see some men in whom it is hard to 
recognize any semblance of the Almighty. 
But I can say about you, that you are a true 
example of that wonderful belief that all 
of us hold. Your goodness, your kindness, 
your concern with your fellowman, regardless 
of race or creed, your willingness at all times 
to help the humble as well as the great, I 

we can all say of you that you have 
_ truthfully been created in the image of God. 

I only pray that the Almighty gives you 
many, many more years to come, so you can 
continue your service and continue to give 
me advice, 


[From the Brooklyn Eagle of January 3, 1954] 


Max ABELMAN'S YEARS OF SERVICE HAILED AS 
He Leaves HOSPITAL POST 


Trustees of the Brooklyn Jewish Hospital 
last week attended a dinner in honor of Max 
Abelman, the hospital's long-time public re- 
lations director, on his retirement from active 
service as of the first of the new year. 

The dinner was held in the Unity Club of 
Brooklyn, 101 Eighth Avenue. Former Su- 
preme Court Justice Emil N. Baar, president 
of the hospital, announced Mr. Abelman's re- 
tirement, with a life pension, “after many 
years of faithful and devoted service” not 
only to Brooklyn Jewish Hospital but to the 
Federation of Jewish Philanthropies and the 
community in general as well, 

Mr. Abelman, Justice Baar pointed out, 
could look back to almost half a century of 
active community service, his connection 
with the hospital dating back to 1909. He 
was halled by the diners, as he has been 
from time to time publicly referred to in 
re past, as Brooklyn's ambassador of good 


RAISED MILLIONS For NEEDY 


Mr. Abelman, it was mentioned, counts 
among hia friends some of America's out- 
standing personalities in all walks of life. 
Born in Rumania 67 years ago, he came to 
New York at the age of 5, arrived in Brook- 
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lyn in 1909, and soon became active in com- 
munity betterment projects. He spearhead- 
ed many drives to help meet Brooklyn's 
quotas for. the war chest, war-relief work, 
charity, and philanthropic enterprises, re- 
sulting in the raising of many millions of 
dollars to help the less fortunate. 

Mr. Abelman did a major portion of the 
work organizing the Brooklyn Federation of 
Jewish Charities and was its executive di- 
rector for 14 years. He organized the Big 
Brother and Big Sister movements. In 1915, 
when $100,000 was sought for Jewish war 
sufferers, Mr. Abelman raised the funds one 
night at two mass meetings. In 1918 he 
brought $1,250,000 for the Liberty Loan at a 
dinner at the Unity Club. The following 
year, under the auspices of 44 banks, he 
raised $43,960,000 toward Brooklyn's fifth 
Liberty Loan quota. 

In 1923 Mr, Abelman became assistant sec- 
retary of public relations and new business 
in the trust department of the Manufac- 
turers Trust Co. He continued to organize 
drives for many worthy causes. In recogni- 
tion of his many communal endeayors, he 
was the recipient of numerous honors. Re- 
cently he was elected president of the Brook- 
lyn Library Association. 

Justice Baar, Supreme Court Justice Max- 
Imillan Moss, Louis M. Rabinowitz, director, 
and Mrs. Grace Bachrach, former president 
of the women’s auxiliary of the hospital, in 
a joint statement, paid warm tribute to the 
guest of honor as an outstanding public 
leader, who has devoted his life for the wel- 
fare of the less fortunate. . 

Mr. Abelman has brought to the Jewish 
hospital the greatest personalities of the 
world, thereby making the institution inter- 
nationally renowned. The directors in ac- 
cepting Mr. Abelman’s resignation expressed 
their deep regrets and hoped that his health 
would permit him to continue to serve his 
fellow man with the same selflessness and 
distinction as he has done for almost half a 
century. 

The arrangement committee consisted of 
Edward Lazansky, former presiding justice 
of the appellate division of the supreme 
court, as chairman; Dr. Moses Spatt; and 
Justice Moss. 

Mr. Abelman, after a short rest, will devote 
his time to writing a book on his 50 years’ 
experience in communal work. He will also 
act as consultant to educational and phil- 
anthropic activities. He will continue his 
efforts to bring about more medical schools 
to meet the current need of doctors to tend 
the sick. 

Mr. Abelman lives with his wife, Bessie, at 
35 Tennis Court. His summer home is in 
Neponsit. 


{From the Brooklyn Eagle of January 4, 
1954 


Max ABELMAN RETIRES 


The announced retirement of Max Abel- 
man as public-relations director of the Jew- 
ish hospital Is a mere figure of speech in 
more ways than one. True, this champion 
of Brooklyn causes is approaching the half- 
century mark in philanthropic and hospi- 
tal activities and feels the need of a well- 
earned rest, but it can be taken for granted 
his kindly and unselfish influence here in 
humanitarian efforts will continue in the 
role of elder statesman. 

Abelman, who has been called Brooklyn’s 
ambassador of good will, has served the hos- 
pital since 1909. Speakers at the Unity Club 
dinner in his honor recalled his devotion to 
his job, his participation in Federation of 
Jewish Philanthropies affairs and other 
charitable causes, war chest drives, and the 
strong friendships he has made through the 
years, 

TRe tone of the tributes to him refiects a 
deep regret that he must curtail his activi- 
ties. We share in that and express the hope 
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he may find a little leisure time, a luxury he 
never enjoyed before, a most pleasant ex- 
perience. But he will be heard from again, 
and people will listen to his sage counsel, 


BROOKLYN DIVISION OF THE 
PROTESTANT COUNCIL OF THE 
Crry or New YORK, 
Brooklyn, N. F., January 4, 1954. 

Dear Max: To read the stories and the edi- 
torials in the papers one can tell a bit about 
the exceptional leadership you have given 
and the contribution you have made to your 
own group and to the community and 
Nation. 

But to one who knows, who has had the 
high privilege of working with you, who has 
felt the warmth of your friendship and the 
strength of your character—surely that one 
can say, thank God for Max Abelman, his 
life, and his statesmanship. 

Blessings to you, Max, now and ever, 

Most cordially, = 
J. HENRY CARPENTER. 

P. S.—Lend me a copy of that book when 
it is written. It cannot contain all, but fond 
memories will well up as I may have the 
privilege of reading it. 


— 


New Tonk, January 26, 1954. 
Mr. MAx ABELMAN, 
Brooklyn, N. F. 

Dran MR. ABR MAN: On my return from 
Korea I read the article in the Brooklyn 
Eagle complimentary to you on your years 
of service to the Brooklyn Jewish Hospital. 
I know even though you will retire as a 
trustee that you will continue your interest 
in charitable and philanthropic works, 

With best wishes, I am, 

Very sincerely yours, 
F. CARDINAL SPELLMAN, 
Archbishop of New York, 


BROOKLYN, N. V., February 24, 1954, 
Mr. Max ABELMAN, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

My Drar Ma. Anka: Unfortunately, 
owing to my absence from the diocese during 
the month of January and part of February, 
while I was engaged in submitting a quin- 
quennial report of the diocese to the Holy 
See, I was not able to take prompt notice 
of the announcement of your retirement as 
director of the public relations of the Brook - 
lyn Jewish Hospital. 

Now that I have returned to the diocese, 
belatedly but most sincerely do I extend to 
you sincerest felicitations in recognition of 
your many years of capable, conscientious, 
and blessedly fruitful service rendered to the 
sick and afflicted who are fortunately favored 
with medical and nursing treatment and 
care at Brooklyn Jewish Hospital. 

Then again, I recall your unstinting and 
unselfish services in promotion of the benefi- 
cent program of the Brooklyn Jewish Fed- 
eration of Philanthropies as well as your 
constant and constructive interest and activ- 
ities for the general welfare of our com- 
munity. 

A retrospective consideration and appraisal 
of your long and exacting altruistic endeav- 
ors generates actual amazement as to how 
one individual could possibly exert so much 
benevolent interest and accomplish so many 
benevolent deeds in addition to satisfying 
his own family’s serious and sacred respon- 
sibilities. 

Surely you merit a word of most cordial 
appreciation and approval and, at the same 
time, deserve our fervent prayer that God 
will continue to grant to you grace and 
health during future years of enjoyment of 
a more extensive share of personal happiness 
with your good and esteemed wife and be- 
loved son. 

I recall, of course, with special satisfaction 
and delightful recollection the opportunities 
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which T have had to associate with you in 
the fulfillment of works of social interest and 
importance and in the promoting of the wel- 
fare of our fellow human beings. 

With renewed expression of sincerest fellel- 
tations in recognition of your many years of 
blessedly fruitful service and of prayerful 
good wishes for a future replete with health, 
happiness, and success, I am 

Faithfully yours. 
Tuomas E. MOLLOY, 
Bishop of Brooklyn. 


THE Coca-Cona EXPORT ‘Corp, 
New York, N. T., January 5, 1953. 
Mr. Max ABELMAN, 
Brooklyn. N. F. 

Dran Max: Just these few lines to offer my 
good wishes in your retirement from active 
participation in the affairs of the Brooklyn 
Jewish Hospital. I can well appreciate your 
desire to lead a less strenuous existence, for 
you have certainly given your all for the 
progress and perfection of the hospital and 
every other activity with which you have 
been associated. Yours is a record of self- 
giving, Max, and you have rendered mag- 
nificent service to your fellow man. May 
God bless and keep you. 

With my warm personal regards to you and 
Mrs. Abelman. 

Sincerely yours, 
Jm 
James A. Farley. 

DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
OFFICE OF THE SURGEON GENERAL, 
Washington, February 17, 1954. 
Mr. Max ABELMAN, 
Brooklyn, N. T. 

Dran Max: On the occasion of your retire- 
ment from active service as public relations 
director for the Brooklyn Jewish Hospital, I 
should like to add my best wishes to those of 
your many friends. 

Your selfless service to your community 
and to your fellow man over a period of near- 
ly 50 years cannot fall to bring you a great 
deal of personal satisfaction, as well as the 
esteem of those with whom you worked and 
the lasting gratitude of the less fortunate 
who have benefited through your tireless 
endeavors, 

It Is my sincere hope that you may now 
find it possible to pursue some of the more 
personal interests which I know you have 
had to put aside in favor of more pressing 
dutles. 

May you have a long and happy retire- 
ment. 

Sincerely, 
GEORGE E. ARMSTRONG, 
Major General, the Surgeon General. 


Unrreo NATIONS, 
New York, February 5, 1954. 
Dr. Max Areuman, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Dear Dr. Anxt Max: I wish to acknowledge 
receipt and to thank you for sending to me 
the clipping from the Brooklyn Eagle. I 
am happy to read of this fine and well-de- 
served tribute to you. I endorse it heartily. 
However, the hospital, I know, will sorely 
miss you. : 

Sincerely yours, 
RALPH J. Buncne, 
Director, Department of Trusteeship. 


January 15, 1954. 
Mr. Max APELMAN, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

| Dzar Max: You know better than anybody 
else how deeply affected I am by word that 
you are laying aside your duties at the hos- 
pital. Because of your unique character 
and my admiration of you, I have shared, as 
have many others, In what you have been 
doing. We have been units in the Abelman 
mobilization of all good men to come to 
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the ald of all good causes. You can have 
the satisfaction of knowing that everyone of 
us is happy about all you have persuaded us 
to do. 

On the personal side, I can only repeat my 
great affection for you, and express my pro- 
found hope that for you and yours the best 
is yet to be. ` 

Affectionately, 
FRANK KINGDON. 


Internal Security? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROY W. WIER 


or MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 18, 1954 


Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include an editorial from the American 
Jewish World, dated March 12, 1954, 
which editorial is entitled “Internal 
Security?” 

The editorial is as follows: 

INTERNAL Securrry? 


In view of the report of the UN Chief of 
th Trustee Commission of mounting Arab- 
Israel tensions, one is puzzled more and more 
by the continued effort of some of the top- 
ranking officials of our State Department to 
justify the proposed supplying of arms by 
the United States to Arab countries, 

In his official report to the United Na- 
tions, Maj. Gen. Vagn Bennike, the truce 
commissioner, warns of a threat to the secu- 
rity of the area if the present tensions be- 
tween the Arab nations and Israel does not 
diminish. The situation is such, however, 
he reports, that the tensions are gravely 
mounting. He pointed out that the com- 
plaints and countercomplaints during the 
the first 3 months of this year showed a 
sharp Increase over the corresponding period 
a year ago. 

How can supplying the Arab States with 
arms contribute to the stability of the Near 
East under these circumstances, as the State 
Department claims? 

Certainly no one guarantees, or serlously 
assumes, that the Arab governments are go- 
ing to use the arms to fight side by side 
with the free countries in case of a Commu- 
nist aggression. They have not fought in 
the last war even when the countries were 
actually invaded by the totalitarian armies. 
The recent revolutions in Egypt and Syria 
indicate that the presence of armed forces 
in these lands is the cause rather than the 
remedy for instability and chaos. 

How can the State Department guarantee 
that any munitions sent the Arabs would be 
used for the purpose of internally strength- 
ening the Arab ruling groups against com- 
munism and not for use against Israel? This 
is not an academic question. The recent 
experiences in those countries prove the op- 
posite. Every Arab country had 1 or more 
revolutions in the last 5 years. Not one of 
those revolutions was directed against any 
Communist threat. But hardly a week passes 
when some Arab leader does not prociaim 
hostility toward Israel and does not threaten 
a second round. 

The American people are not as naive 
and uninformed as some officials of our State 
Department, for reasons of their own, as- 
sume. Arms for the Arab States are defi- 
nitely unrelated to the problem of the inner 
security of those countries, It is the re- 
sponsibility of our representatives in Con- 
gress to call upon the State Department 
for an explanation of this irrational and 
explosive policy. 
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Speech of Hon. John E. Fogarty, of Rhode 
Island, at Annual Dinner of Friendly 
Sons of St. Patrick, Sheraton-Biltmore 
Hotel, Providence, R. I., March 17, 
1954 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 18, 1954 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following address made 
by me at the annual dinner of Friendly 
Sons of St. Patrick at the Sheraton- 
Biltmore Hotel, Providence, R. I., on 
March 17, 1954: 

It seems to me that whenever men gather 
to pay tribute to a name, a memory, an ideal, 
or an occasion—there must be something in 
the recollection of that name or memory or 
ideal or occasion which, while providing hap- 
piness in recollection, will provide inspira- 
tion to carry on with the purpose for which 
that person lived, the memory exists, an 
ideal is upheld, or an occasion is cherished. 

So it is, I think, tonight, 

True it is that we gather here because we 
are the sons of Irishmen and our hearts go 
out to the Emerald Isle. 

* In the words of the poet: 


“To the Emerald Isle, where our kindred are 
dwelling 
And where the remains of our forefathers 
sleep, 
Our eyes turn today.” 


But, whenever I think of the day we cele- 
brate on the 17th of March, I think of George 
Washington, and I think of February 22, 
1732, when the future Commander in Chief 
of the Continental Forces in the war of the 
American Revolution, and the first Presi- 
dent of the United States, was born in West- 
moreland County in Virginia. 

His birthday is an anniversary when people 
delight to recall the simple greatness of his 
character, and the far-reaching influence of 
his deeds. He ever stands for mankind as 
the incarnation of the holy sentiment of 
patriotism. 

Rufus Choate, in his eloquent eulogy of 
Washington, said “His memory is first and 
most sacred in our love, and ever hereafter, 
till the last drop of blood shall freeze in the 
last American heart, his name shall be a 
spell of power and might.” 

He maintained by peace the independence 
of his country which he had won by war. He 
firmly established both his country and its 
freedom in an induring frame of constitu- 
tional government, fashioned to make lib- 
erty and union one and inseparable. 

And for this, George Washington's Day is 
celebrated. 

I think of the 12th of February, the birth- 
day of the immortal Lincoln, He represents 
in the minds of all men the will of a sov- 
ereign people to preserve the unity of a 
nation. 

Though there were many apparently well- 


„founded legal arguments raised to justify 


secession, Lincoln's memory is kept alive in 
schools, in clubs and societies, and in home 
circles, because he was the great and humble 
man by whose efforts the Union was pre- 
served, 

And for this his day is celebrated. 

I think, too, of Andrew Jackson, Old 
Hickory.” Born on March 15, 1767. His 
father died before Jackson was born. His 
dear mother died soon after. His only 
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brothers were killed during the War of the 
Revolution, Left alone in the world in his 
early youth, he developed such a character— 
such a devotion to the cause of freedom and 
justice that he lived to see the cay when he 
could drive Packenham's Peninsular Cam- 
paigners into the sea before New Orleans, and 
later preside in Washington as the President 
of the young Republic which he loved so 
much. He was the leader of the great Jef- 
fersonian Party and the epitome of loyalty 
and patriotism. He is probably best remem- 
bered for his stanch declaration, “The Fed- 
eral Union—it must be preserved.” 

And for this his day Is celebrated. 

When I think of the day we celebrate, T 
think of many other days that are celebrated 
by peoples throughout the world, because 
some one person stood for devotion to coun- 
try with an unshakable firmness. I think of 
Empire Day, commemorating the birthday of 
Queen Victoria, on May 24,1819. During the 
latter half of the last century few things did 
more to foster British unity and patriotism 
than the observance of this queen's birthday, 
which was known throughout the British 
world as Empire Day. Few sovereigns, if any, 
have been more influential in advancing the 
interests of her nation. 

And for this her day was celebrated. 

I think, too, of St. Paul, whose feast day 
is observed throughout the Catholic Church 
on June 30. Paul of Tarsus was a representa- 
tive of a great empire; he found great delight 
in seeking to destroy the small group of 
Christians who pleaded only for the right 
to be as God made them. 

Paul of Tarsus eventually realized that it 
was wrong to persist in error. He was con- 
verted and became the champion of Chris- 
tianty and the cause of justice. 

And for this his day is celebrated. 

I think, also, when We talk about the day 
we celebrate, of Daniel O'Connell, of Wolfe 
Tone, of Robert Emmett of name after 
name after name. I think of St. Patrick, of 
St. Brigid, St. Kevin, and the Dove of the 
Cell. I think of the Book of Kells, of the 
Treaty of Limerick, the Wild Geese, and the 
countless thousands of names of exiles who 
have loaned their names and fames to the 
winning and preservation of freedom and 
liberty everywhere—where men have been 
willing to fight and die if need be for the 
greatest treasure God let any man have— 
the right to call his home his own. 

I think of the land of my ancestors, and 
all the things about it my father told me. 

I remember a verse my father had me 
learn: 


“Dear Erin, how sweetly thy green bosom rises 
An emerald set in the ring of the sea 
Each blade of thy meadows my faithful 
heart prises 
Thou Queen of the west, the world's 
Cushla-ma-chree!“ 


And I think of Ireland's patron saint, St. 
Patrick. 

When you talk with Irishmen and Irish- 
women—and their sons and daughters—I 
dare say you will get a different impression 
of the immortal Patrick from each one with 
whom you speak. 

Now, I think of St. Patrick as the con- 
quering priest on the Hill of Slane—apply- 
ing the flint to the great paschal fire for 
Christ on the eve of Easter. Across the 
valley floor sat Tura, the noblest pile in all 
Ireland, and there were gathered all the 
great nobles and Druid priests. Tonight for 
them was the Feast of Belltaine. It was 
a night they believed belonged only to the 
prince of darkness. It was the law in Erin 
then—that when all the great men gathered 
at Tara, every fire in the land must be ex- 
tinguished. Not on any hearth or in any 
field or even in the deepest corner of the 
forest could there be a flame alive. 

All Ireland lay in blackness, and the law 
said that if any man broke this rule—if he 
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offended the gods by kindling a flame he 
must be hunted out and put to death. No 
fire could be lighted until the torch was held 
to the great fire at Tara and the great feast- 
ing was commenced. 

But St. Patrick lighted his fire and the 
flames roared up toward the heavens, and 
from that moment Christianity became the 
dominant force in Ireland's life. 

And I like to think that the fire which 
Patrick lighted on the Hill of Slane is still 
an unquenchable fire which burns in the 
heart of every Irishman—and spurs him on 
in his fight for the triumph of good over 
evil—of right over wrong. 

Of right over wrong I say—and an Irish- 
man's heart is sorely distrubed at the in- 
sistence that there must be preserved, in 
the land of the Gael, an articficial bound- 
ary which carves out of the heart of a 
land God meant to be one—six beloved 
counties. Without a basis in reason these 
six. northern counties are declared, as it 
were, a “no Irishman’s land,” and the proud 
people who have fought for centuries for 
freedom and justice and unity are denied 
that measure of success which would crown 
their efforts with glory—and make Ireland 
truly—in the fullest meaning of the word— 
@ member of the world’s community of 
nations. i 

I feel deep in my heart that without unity 
in Ireland, proclamations of justice are hypo- 
critical; without unity in Ireland, the pro- 
testations that Ireland has achieved com- 
plete nationhood are feeble—even meaning- 
less. 

Thinking of these things, I grow saddened 
when I recall that St’ Patrick's See, the 
archbishopric of Armagh, lies within the six 
proscribed counties—and that the great 
saint’s final resting place on this mortal 
sphere is located in Saul, in County Down— 
in an area which is alleged not to be Irish. 
Such a contradiction in fact has probably 
never before existed in all the world's 
history. j 

The dominating force which wove into 
the tapestry of history tbe names and fames 
of these giants of yesteryear can be summed 
up in one flaming word, Unity.“ 

Each one was intimately familiar with the 
pains and anguish that attend the shedding 
of human blood. Each one knew deep in 
his heart the mental suffering which ac- 
companies the frustration of a people's 
dreams and ambitions. 

Each one knew the meaning of faith in a 
cause—in a purpose—which was the dom- 
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Each one understood the meaning of 
hope—ever resurgent—no matter what were 
the obstacles placed in the way. 

Each one lived to know the meaning of 
love for those who had willfully sought to 
strangle the faith and hope which lived in 
their hearts. 

These are the thoughts which fill my mind 
today—while we are gathered to celebrate 
the day of Erin’s patron saint. 

As sons of Irishmen, we know the meaning 
of faith in a cause which is centuries old. 
True to the traditions handed down to us 
by our forebears, we know what it Is to 
hope—and hoping—to do whatever lies in 
our power to bind up the wounds of the 
beautiful Cathleen Ni Houlihan and to 
eradicate fro mthe story of nations the in- 
inquitous dismemberment of her beautiful 
body which God specially planned to be 
one in everything that constitutes a nation, 
one above all in the compactness of its 
Island territory. 

On this day we celebrate, it is fitting that 
we pray God we may live to know, in our 
own time, the meaning of love for those who 
willfully brought this unfortunate state of 
affairs into being. 

Just as all Americans are heirs to Wash- 
ington and the War of Independence—to 
Jackson and Lincoln with their determina- 
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tion to preserve the Union—so all Irishmen 
everywhere—no matter what the land where 
the exile ive—no matter what the county 
wherein he raises his family—are heirs to 
St. Patrick. 

May Slane's fire always burn fiercely in our 
hearts—and when men speak of Ireland, let 
them not speak of the greater part of Ire- 
land—but Ireland as a single entity—Ireland 
as a nation—lIreland as a whole—Ireland as 
a country—from Fair Head in Antrim to 
Mizzen Head in Cork. 


Spoon Fed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 10, 1954 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, with the purchase of the Wash- 
ington Times-Herald by the Washing- 
ton Post, Washington loses a publica- 
tion which gave its people not only ac- 
curate, unslanted news stories but un- 
biased editorials and columnists’ 
thinking. 

It is unfortunate, indeed, if factual 
reporters like Willard Edwards can no 
longer give the people of Washington and 
vicinity an accurate account of the ac- 
tivities of Communists within the Gov- 
ernment. The Members of Congress, at 
least, keep advised through the press 
from their districts, of what is actually 
happening in Washington. 

While we are spending millions of dol- 
lars through Government propaganda to 
advise Communists abroad of a few of 
the things that are happening in the 
world, it might be well if the people of 
Washington were given an unbiased ac- 
count of what happens each day here 
in the Nation's Capital. 

By request, I am today extending in 
the Recorp an article from the Firing 
Line which reads as follows: 

ATTACK ON TIIE. FBI 

Harper's magazine March 1954 issue— 
“How Good Is an FBI Report” by Alan Barth, 
A member of the editorial staff of the Wash- 
ington Post, Mr. Barth indirectly explains 
why Post editorials in the past have con- 
sistently condemned congressional investiga- 
tions of communism in the Government, 
the Federal employee loyalty program, while 
at the same time supporting Alger Hiss, 
William Remington, and Owen J. Lattimore. 
In fact, the Washington Times-Herald of 
January 16, 1948, reported that Congressman 
Donpvero of Michigan, in a speech which he 
had made the previous day on the floor of 
the House of Representatives, referred to the 
Post as Washington, D. C. edition of the 
Daily Worker. The Barth article is strik- 
ingly similar to the tone of the Washington 
Post editorials. 

Attacks on the FBI are not new either to 
Barth or Harper’s. In a review of Max 
Lowenthal's book “The Federal Bureau of 
Investigation” which appeared in the Decem- 
ber 4, 1950, issue of the New Republic, Barth 
charged that, “When men fear that they 
may be under surveillance because of opin- 
ions or associations which a police agency 
considers subversive, they cease to be free 
men.“ Harper's magazine in its October 1949 
issue carried an article by Bernard De Voto 
entitled “Due Notice to the FBI.“ In his 
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attack on FBI methods of gathering infor- 
mation De Voto stated “we find out that the 
FEI has put at the disposal of this or that 
body a hash of gossip, rumor, slander, back- 
biting, malice, and drunken invention 
which, when it makes the headlines, shatters 
the reputations of innocent and harmless 
people.” 

The basic premise of the Barth article 18 
to provide an alibi for not getting certain 
Communists out of Government. The Barth 
alibi is that FBI reports cannot be taken 
seriously as they contain “information culled 
sometimes from knaves and nitwits, some- 
times from persons whose own devotion to 
the United States ought to be suspect.“ 
Barth is singularly silent on the thousands 
of persons FBI agents must interview daily 
from every walk and station of life including 
members of the American Legion. 

The secondary purpose of the article is to 
tear down respect and confidence in law 
enforcement. While Barth denounces FBI 
reports, he admits very few have been made 
public. In fact, he refers to only four 
reports in his whole article and then only 
by quoting portions out of context that sult 
his purpose. 

Barth’s reliability can be fudged by an ex- 
anrination of statements, cited by him as 
fact, which can easily be checked against 
public records. Barth says: “At least one 
of the employees of the Office of Strategic 
Services accused of espionage, Duncan Lee, 
retained the full confidence of Maj. Gen. 
William Donovan, despite the FBI reports.” 
According to testimony before the Senate 
Committee on Internal Security, Duncan Lee 
was named first in a report dated November 
8, 1945, General Donovan left OSS on Oc- 
tober 1, 1945; thus he would have no occa- 
sion or even the right to receive FBI reports. 

The late Robert P. Patterson, when Under 
Secretary of War, cleared Nathan Gregory 
Stivermaster in the face of warnings from 
Military Intelligence, Civil Service Commis- 
sion, and the FBI, according to Barth. The 
Patterson letter cited by Barth which was 
dated July 3, 1942, and Silvermaster’s an- 
swers which are a matter of record clearly 
establish that Secretary Patterson based his 
judgment on an Army not an FBI report. 
Barth claims Hiss was kept in a position of 
trust by the Secretary of State James F. 
Byrnes but Barth is silent on the Byrnes’ 
public statement in the Harry Dexter White 
case of how he was so concerned that he sent 
the report to former President Truman. Nor 
does Barth recall in his article that Dean 
Acheson, who would not turn his back on 
Hiss even after Hiss was convicted for per- 
jury, was actually running the State De- 
partment at that time. 

Former Attorney Genera! Jackson and J. 
Edgar Hoover are quoted by Barth as citing 
the need to protect the innocent as a reason 
for maintaining the confidential character 
of FBI reports. Barth fails to quote these 
oficials on their primary reasons for object- 
ing to opening FBI files, namely, security 
considerations. Barth further states that 
loyalty interrogations of Federal employees 
“were based on information conveyed in 
FBI confidential reports.” Barth then refers 
to questions asked in one case if the em- 
ployee favored or opposed the segregation of 
blood in Red Cross blood banks. * * % This 
question was asked in the Dorothy Bailey 
case wherein the United States Supreme 
Court upheld the Government action in fir- 
ing her on loyalty grounds. The infornra- 
tion which Barth claims came out of an FBI 
report was not in the FBI report. In fact, 
the editorial page of the Washington Post for 
May 2, 1951, carried a letter to the editor by 
the member of the Civil Service Loyalty 
Board who asked the question, stating that 
the information on the blood bank came 
from police department reports. 

Other cases selected by Barth as examples 
of questionable FBI reporting include those 
of Solomon Adler, Judith Coplin, Harry Dex- 
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ter White, Nathan Gregory Silvermaster, and 
William Ludwig Ullman. Solomon Adler, a 
former United States Treasury attaché in 
China was identified as a member of an 
underground ring of the Communist Party. 
(See Interlocking Subversion in Government 
Departments—Report—Senate Internal Se- 
curity Subcommittee 1953, p. 11.) It is a 
matter of public record that Judith Coplin 
was convicted of passing information to a 
Soviet agent while an employee of the De- 
partment of Justice. Harry Dexter White is 
dead, but ample evidence has been presented 
to indicate his complicity in treason, 
Nathan Gregory Silvermaster has taken 
refuge in the fifth amendment when asked 
about his Communist espionage activities. 
He had been named as the head of a spy 
apparatus by reliable witnesses. (See Inter- 
locking Subversion in Government Depart- 
ments—Report—Senate Internal Security 
Subcommittee 1953, p. 29—See also Inter- 
locking Subversion in Government Depart- 
ments—Part 3, pp. 101-176.) William Lud- 
wig Ullman, former Alr Force major and a 
member of the “Silvermaster Group,” refused 
under oath to state whether or not he was or 
had been a member of the Communist Party. 
(See Hearings Regarding Communist Espio- 
nage in the United States Government— 
HUAC 1948, pp. 761-778.) 

If Barth has been the author of the left 
wing slanted editorials in the Post and his 
record for accuracy was no better there than 
in his Harper's article, these editorials be- 
come understandable. Legionnaires reading 
Harper's should remember that the editors 
of Harper’s endorsed the Barth article with- 
out qualification and it must be assumed 
that they did not check his facts. If they 
did and then endorsed the article, the credi- 
bility of Harper's must accordingly suffer. 


Taxes and Politics 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. CARL T. CURTIS 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 18, 1954 


Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following edi- 
torial from the Washington Post of 
March 18, 1954: 

TAXES AND POLItics 


It Is unfortunate that the prospect is for 
almost a straight party vote when the tax 
revision bill comes up in the House today, 
Apparently it will be in a partisan frame- 
work, rather than on economic merit, that 
the Democratic amendment to raise income 
tax exemptions and kill dividend rellef will 
be considered. This is a sorry basis on which 
to decide an issue that has a grave bearing 
on the President's program to stabilize the 
national economy. 

The Democratic answer Tuesday night to 
President Eisenhower's plea on the reform 
bill gave the clue to the strategy. The Dem- 
ocrats are decrying favoritism, and they 
have attacked the most vulnerable portion, 
politically, of the revision bill. It is easy 
to appeal to nonstockholders with the charge 
that dividend relief would benefit prima- 
rily wealthy persons. It is far more difficult 
to demonstrate that the present double tax- 
ation of dividends exercises a depressing 
effect in removing the pressure on corpora- 
tions to declare adequate dividends—and 
thus benefit not only large holders but also 
the small stockholders who use the dividends 
as pensions. 

If the dividend relief plan is unpalatable 
politically, however, quite the opposite ought 
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to be true of the retention of present in- 
come-tax exemptions. Senator GEORGE, in 
arguing for an increase in exemptions from 
$600 to $800, contended that not everyone 
is on the tax rolls anyhow. This is like say- 
ing that since not everyone bears a share of 
the burden, it won't hurt to excuse a few 
million more. The graduated income tax is 
the fairest of national levies, and it is right 
as & matter of principle that Americans in 
every group should participate in paying the 
costs of Government. If further tax relief 
proves necessary, it ought to come first in 
the more objectionable excise taxes which are 
taxes on consumption. 

President Elsenhower is charged with the 
responsibility for safeguarding the economy. 
He has promised additional stimuli if there is 
not an economic upturn shortly. Such stim- 
ull could include tax relief as part of a more 
comprehensive program. But whatever may 
be done ought to be done systematically, not 
willy-nilly in a scramble for political ad- 
vantage. The President's position deserves 
support from responsible legislators in both 
Parties. 


Public Works Survey 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


-= OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 10, 1954 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr, 
Speaker, under leave to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp, I submit 
for inclusion the following telegram ad- 
dressed to Hon. William Webb, executive 
vice president of the National Rivers 
and Harbors Congress. This telegram 
was sent by Hon. John B. Quinn, execu- 
tive director of the Missouri Valley De- 
velopment Association: 

LINCOLN, NEBR., March 1, 1954. 
Hon. WILLIAM WEBB, 
National River and Harbors Congress: 

A 30-day survey in 7 of the 10 States of 
the Missouri Valley Basin reveals a deep con- 
cern on the part of responsible leaders in 
Government and business that a future pub- 
lic works program is jeopardized through 
almost a total lack of present and future 
planning for projects that can be economi- 
cally justified. It is suggested that a reso- 
lution be introduced in Congress that would 
call for a survey to establish by fact that 
we have a woeful lack of blueprints for 
future public works. A resolution for con- 
sideration would be: “In the interest of the 
country’s future economy and for the pur- 
pose of obtaining comparative figures for 
public works appropriations for the years 
1935 to 1941 and from 1945 to 1953: Be it 

Resolved, That Congress request the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation, the Corps of Engineers, 
and the Bureau of Public Roads to make a 
combined three-agency report to Congress 
forthwith covering above periods on (1) 
authorization, (2) survey money, (3) design 
money, and (4) appropriations: Be it 
further 

Resolved, That to make war on a future 
depression or a recession through a massive 
public works program requires careful de- 
tailed and 2 to 3 years of future planning. 
Otherwise, the Nation through neccssity 
and acts of emergency will experience loss 
of millions through hasty and ill-conceived 
public works that cannot be economicalty 
justified.” 

Regards, 


Jorn DB. Quinn, 
Executive Director, Missouri Valley 
Development Association. 
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Let’s Spell It Out for Mr. Summerfield 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 17, 1954 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, the 
newspapers of Montana are putting a 
recent change in postal regulations, 
which they say will increase costs while 
doing them a disservice, alongside claims 
by the Post Office Department that mail 
rates must be increased to break even 
and asking: What gives? 

The change to which I refer is that 
of last August which permits the ac- 
ceptance of third-class matter without 
specific address. The change in postal 
regulations, which is disturbing Mr. 
Ward Fanning, advertising manager of 
the Butte Daily Post and the Montana 
Standard, and other members of the 
Montana State Press Association, is or- 
der No. 55337, dated August 21, 1953. 
Mr. Fanning called it to my attention 
in a letter dated January 19, 1954, which 
read: z 


Tue Burre Darty Post, 
THE MONTANA STANDARD, 
Butte, Mont., January 19, 1954. 
Hon. LEE METCALF, 
House oj Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: This morning my postman de- 
posited, a 10-page advertising handbill in 
my mailbox. It wasn't addressed to me 
but bore the inscription: ‘Residential Pa- 
tron, Letter Carrier Route, Rural, or Star 
Route, Local“ and was run through a United 
States meter in New York, permit 
No. 6190 issued to the Darling Shops—a na- 
tional ready-to-wear group with a store in 
Butte. 

You may well imagine how amazed I was 
upon opening the circular to find that it 
‘was produced in Springfield, Mass., and to 
learn how prodigally Uncle Sam was avail- 
ing his mail service to this fashion retailer, 
It struck me as being grossly unfair compe- 
tition not only to newspapers and radio sta- 
tions but also the members of the Allied 
Printing Trades Unions in Butte and Mon- 
tana. 

I use the term amazed advisely in view of 
the fact that I have been very much im- 
pressed by recent statements of the Post- 
master General of the United States to the 
effect that costs of operating his department 
were rising ahd, therefore, postal rate in- 
creases were inevitable. I also had in mind 
the recent increase in second-class-mail rates 
for newspapers, 

Consequently, the Darling Shop mailing, 
which will only clutter the mails at the 
expense of the taxpayers of the United 
States for the benefit of a few advertisers; 
work to the disadvantage of union crafts- 
men; and compete unfairly with newspapers 
and radio stations at the local level—negates 
the distressed statements made by postal au- 
thorities. 

I should like, therefore, to strongly protest 
on the following grounds, the postal ruling 
that permits such mailings: 

1, That it places an unfair burden on the 
taxpayers who are in effect asked to shoul- 
der the cost of the indiscriminate delivery of 
Private advertising messages in the face of 
postal rate hikes, The use of mails by ad- 
vertisers in cases like the Darling Shop, will 
multiply the volume of mail handled a hun- 
dred fold. 
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2. It is unfair competition to Butte and 
Montana members of graphic arts trade 
unions, inasmuch as advertiser such as the 
Darling Shops are able to get eastern printers 
to give them the advantage of huge press- 
run economies not possible prior to this 
ruling, and thus bypass local printers who 
would otherwise benefit from the processing 
of advertising material produced and dis- 
tributed by established private enterprises 
in Butte and Montana. This economy is 
made more apparent when we realize ad- 
yertisers can mail complete bundles of mate- 
rial—unaddressed and without a mailing 
list—and depend on Uncle Sam to deliver to 
every home in America. Incidentally, vari- 
ous unions are very much aware of the as- 
pects of such advertising and are taking 
steps to register a protest on an organized 
basis. 

3. With Uncle Sam distributing these un- 
addressed handbills and thereby eliminating 
the necessity of advertisers obtaining a mail- 
ing list from private sources and achieving 
distribution by private distributing agencies, 
local newspapers, radio stations, and all 
direct-mailing concerns in Butte and Mon- 
tana are placed at a distinct disadvantage in 
competing for the advertising dollar of op- 
erators who will be quick to take advantage 
of such ill-advised postal services. 

Iam sure that after giving thought to the 
above points, you will recognize the un- 
fairness of a postal ruling that permits such 
delivery and call it to the attention of the 
proper postal authority. At all events, please 
do what you can to remedy the situation— 
you may be sure your efforts will be ap- 
preciated. F 

With every good wish, I remain, 

Cordially yours, 
Warp FANNING. 


Because I thought Mr. Fanning made 
a convincing case, I forwarded his letter 
to the Department the day I received it, 
January 21. 

On February 4, I received a reply from 
Mr. N. R. Abrams, Assistant Postmaster 
General, who wrote: 

Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT, 
ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
BUREAU OF Post OFFICE OPERATIONS, 
Washington, D. C., February 1, 1954. 
Hon. LEE METCALF, 
House of Representatives. 

Deak CONGRESSMAN Mercatr: The Post- 
master General has asked me to reply to your 
letter of January 21, transmitting the en- 
closed communication from Mr. Ward Fan- 
ning, advertising manager, the Butte Daily 
Post, Butte, Mont., regarding the recent 
change in postal regulations which permits 
the acceptance of third-class matter without 
specific address, 

-Circulars without patron's name, box, or 
route number have been accepted for many 
years for delivery on rural and star routes. 
Circulars without patron's name but with 
street name and number have long been 
accepted for delivery on city and village let- 
ter-carrier routes. Order No. 55337, dated 
August 21, 1953, a copy of which is enclosed, 
provided for the omission of street name and 
number as well as patron’s name from cir- 
culars to be delivered by letter carrier. 

Circulars bearing street names and num- 
bers must be individually sorted by clerks 
and carriers and delivered as addressed even 
though names are not included in the ad- 
dresses. Much time has been used by clerks 
and carriers in separating and delivering 
identical circulars to specific street and num- 
ber addresses. A large part of this time is 
now saved and patrons are receiving the 
circulars as satisfactorily as they did before. 
Mailers are saving the expense of obtaining 
and using unnecessary street names and 
numbers. The use of the simplified address 
will facilitate the delivery of the mails. 
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The purpose of Order No. 55337 is to em- 
nate unn costs for the Department 
as well as the maller and not to divert ad- 
vertising from newspapers or other media, 
It is not believed that advertisers who pres- 
ently utilize newspaper space will use the 
direct mail method sufficiently to bring about 
the serious effects anticipated by some pub- 
lishers. Under the provisions of section 
34.52 (h), Postal Laws and Regulations, 
newspapers publishers are permitted to mail 
sample copies of second-class publications 
with the simplified form of address. 

It appears that the answer to this problem 
is fair and equitable postage rates rather 
than more restrictions on the usp of the 
mails, This public has a perfect right to use 
the mails. Rates are too low and if pub- 
lishers would lend their support for a fair 
rate for third-class mail, it probably would 
bring into proper balance the use of both 
second- and third-class mails for advertising 
purposes, 

The Department does not feel that the in- 
formation furnished by postmasters to mail- 
ers desiring to use the simplified form of 
address can be construed as furnishing free 
mailing lists. Malling lists purchased by 
mail users from firms engaged In the com- 
Pllation of such lists consists of names and 
addresses, The information furnished by 
postmasters in connection with the simpli- 
fied form of address consists merely of the 
total number of stops on a particular letter 
carrier route or routes in order that mailers 
may know the number of pieces of advertis- 
ing matter needed to cover a particular ter- 
ritory. Postmasters have for many years been 
permitted to furnish information to mailers 
regarding the number of rural, star route, 
or post-office box holders served by their par- 
ticular post offices and this information has 
been published in the Postal Guide. The in- 
formation now being furnished in connection 
with the extension of the simplified form of 
address to letter-carrier routes is in the same 
category and serves a similar purpose. 

It might interest you to know that in the 
fiscal year 1953 the allocated cost of han- 
dling third-class mail exceeded the revenue 
by $159 million. You might also be inter- 
ested in knowing that during that fiscal 
year the loss in handling second-class mail, 
principally magazines and newspapers, 
amounted to $231 million. Moreover, the 
accumulated loss in the Post Office Depart- 
ment since the end of World War II. a period 
of approximately 8 years, has now reached 
the staggering total of 63.800 million. 

We appreciate your interest in submitting 
Mr. Ward's letter. If further information is 
desired, please let us know, 

Sincerely yours, 
N. R. Asrams, 
Assistant Post master General. 

The same mall delivery that brought 
me Mr. Abrams reply brought another 
letter from Mr. Fanning. 

“Who's kidding who?” Mr. Fanning 
asked in his second letter, dated Febru- 
ary 2. His own investigation of the situ- 
ation in Butte, Mr. Fanning wrote, 
showed that the “new simplified” pro- 
cedure “is responsible for a great in- 
crease in the workload which local 
postal authorities must face.” Mr. 
Fanning said it seemed to him that a 
mail carrier, who ordinarily would have 
to stop at only a fraction of the homes 
on his route, would, under the new pro- 
cedure, be required to stop at every home 
every day. This he said, “would impose 
a terrific load upon the local carrier 
which far outweighs that of the sorter 
in the post office, which Mr. Abrams 
uses as justification for his simplified 
ruling.” 
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Mr. Fanning continued in his letter of 
February 2: 

I can't help thinking that postal author- 
ities in Washington certainly don't know 
what is going on in the field and are closing 
their eyes to the situation. Certainly too, 
their thought of savings, as indicated by 
Mr. Abrams, reminds me of the ostrich with 
his head in the sand. 

With such an attitude as expressed by 
Mr. Abrams, I realize that progress in with- 
drawing the “simplified rule” will be diffi- 
cult. However, I think it is worthy of any 
effort you may choose to put forth and will 
be applauded by newspapers and radio sta- 
tions generally. 

Incidentally, newspapers are not worried 
about fair competition of direct-by-mail, 
we are concerned about unfair practices and 
don't like mouthings about economies which 
are strictly imaginary. 

Thank you for your interest. 

Cordially yours, 
„ > WARD FANNING. 


Noting that Mr. Fanning discussed 
all the matters in Mr. Abrams’ letter ex- 
cept thè sixth paragraph beginning 
“The Department does not feel,” I sent 
Mr. Abranis” February 1 letter to Mr. 
Fanning with a request that he give me 
his thinking on that paragraph. 

Under date of February 9, he replied 
as follows: 

Tue Burre Dam Post, 
THE MONTANA STANDARD, 
Butte, Mont. February 9, 1954. 
Hon. Lee METCALF, 

Congress of the United States, 

House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. c. 

Dear ConcressMaN: Reading the para- 
graph over, my overall conclusion is that 
I will agree with Mr. Abrams that “the De- 
partment does not feel that the information 
furnished by postmasters to mailers desir- 
ing the use of the simplified form of address 
can be construed as furnishing free malling 
lists.” But I counter, what the simplified 
ruling does is to eliminate the need of fur- 
nishing names and addresses and that is 
what we object to. 

Let's spell this matter out for Mr, Abrams. 

Prior to this simplified ruling, all adver- 
tisers using third-class mail for urban deliv- 
ery were required to put the name and ad- 
dress or at least the address on each piece 
of advertising submitted for mailing. The 
advertisers were required to either build up 
lists for themselves or to go out and buy lists 
of addresses, and then pay for individual ad- 
dressing of each piece which came to quite 
asum. 

Now the Post Office Department says in 
effect: “Here, gentlemen, is a list of the num- 
ber of stops on every mail route in the coun- 
try. Have your printer furnish us with a 
matched number of printed advertising 
pieces and we will deliver them for you. You 
do not need to address these pieces, you do 
not need to give us the names of house- 
holders, you do not even have to put the ad- 
dresses on, we will take care of that. We'll 
give you a ready-made audience—cheap. 

That's why Lever Bros., for example, is 
dumping in the maiis 30 million pieces, each 
with the redeemable coupon destined for 
every home and family as part of its “$100,000 
Sweepstakes” campaign. Is that flooding the 
mails or isn't it? Yet this flood is only be- 
ginning. That's why the Darling Shops un- 
doubtedly printed a like amount and 
dumped them in the mails. Uncle Sam is 
offering the biggest bargain in advertising 
in years. He beats newspapers who are 
forced to maintain expensive news staffs and 
circulation ‘organizations to »build up the 
mass audience, He beats radio stations who 
are forced to invest heavily in broadcasting 
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equipment and in program facilities to the 
punch, 

No one can compete with the economies 
made by the elimination of mailing lists, the 
elimination of the addressing operation plus 
the economies afforded by volume production 
of the printing pieces. What local printer 
working on short runs with smaller presses 
can compete with giant businesses using 
rotary equipment? 

Now let's consider what happens to the 
postal department. First, as I have pointed 
out, they must cope with an ever-increasing 
volume of printing matter as illustrated by 
the 30 million Lever Bros. and the Darling 
Shop deals. Every piece must be cased by 
a mailman in the post office and then every 
piece must be delivered by that mailman to 
every stop on his route. Let's assume he 
has 500 homes on his route. He must sort 
out 500 pieces and then make 500 separate 
deliveries. I have heard it said, although I 
would not want to vouch for its accuracy, 
that a mailman would be heavily burdened 
ordinarily if he had to make 50 percent of the 
stops on his route and I think that its rea- 
sonable to assume that an ordinary day's 
mail would not then require more than 1 out 
of 2 stops. 

That's why Mr. Abrams’ cry about $159 
million being spent for handling third-class 
mail sounds hollow. If his third class cost 
$159 million last year it’s sure to boom next 
year and in the years to follow and dwarf 
the $231 million he moans about for second- 
class mail. 

The statements of the postal authorities, 
so far, indicates that they do not know the 
Tull potential of this simplified ruling and 
that they are underestimating what effect it 
is going to have in the field. I, for one, am 
going to be a very interested observer of the 
experiences resulting from this so-called 
simplification. And I am quite sure that 
all newspapers and radio stations and graphic 
arts trades unions will also be interested 
observers. 

Thank you very much for your interest. 

Cordially yours, 
Warp FANNING, 


While all this was going on, I received 
the following from the Montana State 
Press Association: 


MONTANA STATE PRESS ASSOCIATION, 
Missoula, Mont., January 21, 1954, 
Mr. A. E. SUMMERFIELD, 
Post master General, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mx. SUMMERFIELD: The legislative and 
executive committees of Montana State 
Press Association, by unanimous vote, in- 
structed me as secretary to tell you that the 
association, representing the daily and week- 
ly newspaper publishers of Montana, is op- 
posed to the new mail ruling which permits 
delivery of third-class mall without individ- 
ual addresses. 

I am also instructed to send coples of this 
letter to Montana's Senators and Representa- 
tives, the chairman of the Senate Post Office 
Committee, National Editorial Association, 
American Newspaper Publishers Association, 
and the National Association of Letter Car- 
riers, 

We realize that the new ruling simply ex- 
tends to third-class mail users a privilege 
in larger communities that they already en- 
joyed where house-to-house delivery is not 
available. Consistency is not always a vir- 
tue, however, and if it is desirable in this 
case, a good case can be made out for not 
permitting any third-class mall to be de- 
livered without a name and address. 

Newspapers are vital for an informed peo- 
ple. Their financial health and continued 
existence depends very largely on advertis- 
ing revenue. It seems virtually certain that 
this revenue will be drastically cut by the 
increased use of third-class mail, including 
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handbills that local firms are likely to use 
instead of newspaper advertising. 

A newspaper subscription list is a valuable 
property, built up over the years and repre- 
senting an expenditures of much effort, 
What a newspaper has to offer potential ad- 
vertisers is a guarantee of getting the ad- 
vertisers’ message to those subscribers, The 
offer loses its potency if the Post Office will 
do the job without requiring addresses on 
third-class mail. 

One of the biggest advertisers in Mon- 
tana papers has already begun to experiment 
with third-class mail. If even this one ad- 
vertiser cuts his newspaper appropriation, 
the loss will be serious to our publishers. 

Montana State Press Association therefore 
urges that the new ruling about third class 
mail be rescinded without delay. 

Sincerely yours, 
DorotHy M. JOHNSON, 
Secretary-Manager, 
Montana State Press Association. 


I replied as follows: 
HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 4, 1954. 
Miss Dorotuy M. JOHNSON, 
Secretary-Manager, Montana State Press 
Association, Missoula, Mont. 

Dran Miss JOHNSON: I was glad to receive 
a copy of your letter from the Montana State 
Press lation to Postmaster General 
Summerfield. 8 

While this is an administration ruling in 
which Congress has no part, I do have some 
comments, 

Postmaster General Summerfield has re- 
peatediy talked about bringing economy to 
the Post Office Department and has talked 
about making the Department self-support- 
ing. In view of these comments, I can see 
no justification whatsoever for an extension 
of a service that has already operated at a 
deficit, a service that now is one of those 
that is resulting in mounting losses to the 
Post Office Department, at a time when 
economies are being attempted through such 
petty reductions as closing many of Mon- 
tana's fourth-class post offices, proposed 
elimination of Saturday and Sunday railway 
postal operations, and other genuine services 
to the people of the Nation, I cannot justify 
this attempt to make it easier to use the 
third-class mailing privilege and flood com- 
munities with a kind of mail that is not 
necessary or even desirable. 

I hope that the administration can be pre- 
vailed upon to rescind this order and restore 
service as well to some of our outlying com- 
munities. If there is any need to alter the 
present operations they can increase postal 
salaries and thereby work for better efficiency 
within the organization itself, 

Very truly yours, 
LEE METCALF. 


There we have it, gentlemen., 

I believe this order is unjustified—par- 
ticularly as this same Department is now 
trying to force a postal-rate increase 
upon our people. 


Tax-Revision Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
` Thursday, March 18, 1954 
Mr. DORN of South Carolina, Mr. 


Speaker, the following editorial is from 
the Anderson (S. C.) Independent, This 
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splendid editorial adequately covers the 
present dilemma: 

President Eisenhower, when running for 
office, told the people it was silly to say that 
taxes couldn't be cut. Silly, too, to say the 
budget couldn't be balanced. 

A good many people who heard no such 
rosy promises from Adlai Stevenson went 
out and voted for Eisenhower—and the tax 
reductions he promised. 

Stevenson knew that it would be deceit- 
ful to make grandiose promises of tax re- 
ductions when the Nation's defense outlay 
was taking close to 90 cents out of every 
tax dollar. 

Eisenhower and his Republican advisers 
knew this also. But they promised tax 
slashes and strong national defense. 

The President told the people Monday 
night that it would be dangerous to cut in- 
come taxes paid by millions of lower-bracket 
taxpayers. 

He pleaded that the Government needs the 
money for defense spending. 

He painted a dark picture of budget im- 
balance if Senator GEORGE'S proposal is ap- 
proved. 

Pending in Congress is the Republican tax- 
revision bill. 

This bill proposes tax reductions in nu- 
merous ways, most of them benefiting large 
corporations or those blessed with large 
wealth. 

It’s no sin for a corporation to be big or 
for an individual to be wealthy, but it con- 
stitutes a wrong against all other citizens 
if the big and the wealthy are shown special 
La vors. 

The Republican tax bill does propose spe- 
cial favors for the big-wigs, and offers pre- 
cious litle tax relief to millions of wage 
earners and salaried people. y 

President Eisenhower contends that every- 
one should pay his fair share of the cost 
of Government and defense. We whole- 
heartedly agree. „ 

We believe, with House Democratic Leader 
Sam RAYBURN and Senator GEORGE, of Georgia, 
that any tax program that caters to the 
big-wigs without including small taxpayers 
in its benefits, is not a fair program, 

Every-day citizens in Anderson and else- 
where who fell for Republican promises are 
discovering that they have been played for 
suckers. 

Eisenhower promised tax cuts. His party 
1 delivering on that promise—for the 
favored few. 

He promised 100-percent parity for farm- 
ers. His party is trying to knock price sup- 
ports to 75 percent or lower. 

He promised leadership and unity. His 
party has been torn apart by McCarTHy, and 
there's less unity. 

Alibis and emotional appeals won't erase 
the record. Now the only hope of the tax- 
Payers is that the Democrats force the Re- 
publicans to carry out their campaign 
promises, 


The Growing Injury From Toxpoet 
Competition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALLAN OAKLEY HUNTER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 18, 1954 


Mr. HUNTER. Mr. Speaker, recently 
@ group of California industries, farm 
and labor organizations met in Los An- 
geles to consider the problem posed by 
import competition. The industries in- 
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cluded tuna, pottery, hardboard, bicycles, 
meatpacking, wine, and dehydrated vege- 
tables. Agricultural crops represented 
were almonds, walnuts, grapes, and figs. 
Tens of thousands of workers are em- 
ployed in these industries and farm oc- 
cupations. Labor was represented by 
cannery and fisheries workers and sea- 
farers, 


The meeting resulted in setting up a 
regional organization affiliated with the 
Nationwide Committee of Industry, Agri- 
culture, and Labor on Import-Export 
Policy, and in a resolution which is re- 
produced below. 

The inroads made by imports into 
California industries, several of which 
are in my district, are a serious matter— 
far too serious to be brushed off and 
ignored. I am sure that we will hear 
more from these industries as import 
pressure mounts and it will be up to us 
to provide proper remedies against the 
growing injury from import competition. 
The existing remedies are not working to 
the satisfaction of our domestic pro- 
ducers, 

The resolution follows: 

Whereas import competition has become a 
growing menace both to employment and 
reasonable financial returns on capital as the 
great era of war and postwar prosperity be- 
gins to ebb, thus confronting important seg- 
ments of California industry, agriculture, 
and labor with the prospect of shrinking 
incomes; 

Whereas the menace of imports lies prin- 
cipally in the foreign competitive advantages 
derived from lower wages prevailing abroad, 
not wholly offset by the higher productivity 
enjoyed by our producers, thus generating 
deflationary pressures upon a market faced 
with problems of surplus capacity, rising 
inventories, and unemployment; 

Whereas our tariffs were reduced during 
the era of prosperity while domestic demand 
was sufficiently strong to absorb both ex- 
panded domestic output plus imports at 
high prices, thus contributing to the high 
level of national income that is indispen- 
sable to our national solvency in view of our 
extremely high national financial obli- 
gations; 

Wherens the average protection provided 
by our tarif has been reduced by approxi- 
mately 75 percent in the past 20 years in a 
reckless, impulsive, and irresponsible drive 
toward free trade, ending in the virtual loss 
of tariff autonomy by this country through 
unconstitutional procedures; 

Whereas the Randall Commission on For- 
eign Economic Policy has recammended to 
the President a further lowering of our tar- 
iff and a further 3-year extension of the so- 
called reciprocal trade agreements program: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved— 

1, That the tariff-cutting program as con- 
ducted under the trade-agreements pro- 
gram be brought to a halt by allowing the 
present Trade Agreements Act to expire in 
June 1954; 

2. That remedial measures against import 
injury be amended to assure fairness of im- 
port competition and the protection of do- 
mestic industry, agriculture, and labor 
against intolerable handicaps in meeting 
such competition; 

3. That with one exception the recom- 
mendations of the Randall Commission with 
respect to tariffs be set aside as untimely 
and economically unwise in the present 
state of uneasy balance between stability 
and recession but that it be supported in 
its recommendation that GATT (General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade) be called 
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before Congress for review of its general pro- 
visions; and 

4. That Congress resume its constitu- 
tional responsibility to regulate our foreign 
commerce and empower the Tariff Commis- 
sion as its agency to adjust tariff rates and 
import restrictions in accordance with 
principles of fair competition set forth in 
the enabling legislation. 


Tax Revision and Tax Reduction Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WESLEY A. D'EWART 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 18, 1954 


Mr. D'EWART. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
two recent messages to my constituents 
on the tax revision and tax reduction 
programs of the present administration 
and the majority party in Congress: 

REVISION oF FEDERAL Tax Law 


The second major portion of our tax relief 
program is now ready for action in the House 
of Representatives. On January 1 an aver- 
age 1l-percent reduction in personal income 
taxes became effective for all Federal income 
taxpayers. Now the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee has placed before us a major tax 
revision bill which will provide an estimated 
$14, billion in additional tax savings. 

It has been almost 80 years since we have 
had a complete revision of our Federal tax 
laws. The last was in 1876. Meanwhile 
many new taxes have been added, many new 
sources of revenue have been tapped, and 
there is a real need for correcting some of 
the conflicting, overlapping, unjust, and un- 
necessary provisions of tax laws. Also it is 
necessary to make certain changes to bring 
the law Into line with present-day conditions, 

Mr. Doughton, the former Democrat chair. 
man of the House Tax Committee, once said 
that he regretted he had never been able in 
his years as chairman to undertake the job 
of revision that he considered was necessary. 
However, both he and the present chairman, 
Dan Reed, made some preparations for the 
work and a year ago, when the new admin= 
istration took office, Mr. REED put the com- 
mittee staff to work, with the cooperation of 
the new Secretary of the Treasury. The 
Joint Committee on Internal Revenue Taxa- 
tion sent out thousands of questionnaires 
and invited suggestions and recommenda- 
tions from all who were interested. Numer- 
our organizations, farm groups, businessmen, 
and others proposed changes. Hearings 
were started last June and continued into 
August, with more than 600 witnesses. Over 
1,000 statements were filed and examined, 

When Congress convened 2 months ago, 
the committee went into dally sessions to 
study these recommendations, Each pro- 
posed change in Federal tax law was ex- 
amined, and voted upon. The bill is now 
a document of some 900 pages, in which 
there are 30 major changes in tax law, some 
3,000 comparatively minor revisions, and 
many deletions of obsolete provisions, 
changes in language, and changes in the or- 
der of topics. It amounts to a recodifica- 
tion of the basic Federal tax laws. 

PROVISION FOR TAX SAVINGS 


Probably you have read of some of the 
changes as they were announced in the press 
from day to day. For example, the bill 
would permit larger deductions for medical 
expenses of the Individual taxpayer and his 
family, Parents would be permitted to con- 


people who live on annuities, 
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tinue to claim an exemption for a child even 
though the child had earnings of over $600 
per year. This is especially important to 
the parents of high school children who take 
summer jobs, The tax status of 700,000 
widowed, separated, divorced or single 
“heads of families” would be re-defined, 
thereby cutting their taxes a total of 650 
million per year. A foster child or a child 
in the process of adoption could be claimed 
as an exemption under the new proposal. 
The first $1.200 of the pension income of re- 
tired persons would be exempted from Fed- 
eral income tax, a revision that will result 
in a $10 million annual saving for 500,000 
This will be 
very important to our retired teachers. In 
addition, the tax treatment of amounts 
contributed to pensions and annuities would 
be greatly liberalized, thus adding incen- 
tive for such programs. 

The bill also contains the provisions of 
a measure I introduced last year to permit 
working mothers to deduct up to $600 a 
year for the expenses of child care during 
working hours—the so-called baby-sitter 
bill. 

Farmers will be permitted to deduct up 
to 25 percent of their gross income for ex- 
penses of sail conservation. People who are 
buying goods on the Installment plan will 
be permitted to deduct 6 percent of the un- 
paid balance on outstanding installment 
contracts. A homeowner who sells his 
house will be able to deduct the cost of 
painting and other repairs he has made in 
order to get the house ready for sale. 
Another item that should be included in the 
list is the amendment to permit ministers 
to deduct allowances that are given to them 
for housing, Formerly ministers who were 
provided a parsonage paid no tax, but those 
who received a cash allowance were taxed. 
You will note that all of these provisions are 
directed toward removing inequalities and 
hardships in existing law. This has been 
one of the committee’s prime objectives, 


BUSINESS PROVISIONS 


There are some changes also In tax pro- 
cedures, As the President recommended, the 
date for filing returns would be changed 
from March 15 to April 15. Farmers would 
be getting an additional 15 days for filing 
their estimates or final returns. The filing 
Tor business firms, and the installment pay- 
ments, also would be changed. 

Another provision of the bill applies to the 
double taxation of dividends. At present the 
law provides that the income of a corporation 
is taxed at rates of 52 percent and more, and 
when that income is distributed to stock- 
holders as dividends, it is taxed as individual 
income, Thus the same money is subject to 
taxation twice. The bill would make a small 
first start toward correcting this, beginning 
with those whose total income from divi- 
dends is less than $100. About 4 million 
Americans own shares in American corpora- 
tions. 

There are other provisions affecting busi- 
ness, though not as many as those that 
concern individuals. For example, the bill 
would give quicker tax deductions for de- 
preciation, saving about $350 million per 
year. Another provision would permit cer- 
tain retention of profits for future growth, 
which will be an enormous help to small 
companies in getting started. Also there is 
a lower level of taxation for firms with for- 
eign operations, on their foreign earnings, 
in line with the administration policy of en- 
couraging investment abroad. 

In all, about one-third of the items are 


intended to correct faults in business taxa- 


tion, encourage new enterprise and make 
new jobs. The remaining two-thirds are for 
the benefit of individual taxpayers, removing 
unfair taxes or Inequalities in tax treatment. 
OBJECTIVES: FAIR AND LIGHTER TAXES 


It is recognized that not everyone will be 
Pleased with every provision, and there may 


be some people who feel they have a legiti- 
mate complaint that was not corrected. 
However, I think it can be said that the bill 
is a comprehensive treatment of a difficult 
problem, and long overdue. Because of the 
technicality and complexity of tax legisla- 
tion, it is customary to debate these bills 
in the House under what is called a closed 
rule, permitting no amendment. Amend- 


ment will be possible, however, in the Senate. 


The President and the Congress have two 
purposes in writing this tax legislation—first 
to reduce taxes as swifty as possible so that 
individuals will have control of the spend- 
ing of their own earnings, and second to 
make tax laws fair and just to all. 

The January reduction in personal income 
tax, and this revision of taxes, are the first 
two steps In the program. 

Next, the President has proposed and the 
committee is considering the question of 
additional changes in tax rates. As you 
know, the wartime increase in corporation 
income tax and in many excise taxes expires 
next month. The committee must decide 
‘whether to continue or change them. There 
is also the proposal of Senator Groncx to in- 
crease personal exemptions from $600 to $500. 
This would cut Government revenue an ad- 
ditional $5 billion. Whether or not we wish 
to increase the national debt for our children 
to pay, in order to enjoy this extra tax re- 
duction now, is a question that must be 
answered later this year. Meanwhile, Con- 
gress has made a good start toward providing 
& more fair and equitable distribution of the 
Federal tax load. 


Report No, 2: Tax DEBATE 


The House has just been through a violent 
and often times partisan debate over a 900- 
page tax bill that is the first attempt in 80 
years to recodify our Federal tax laws. Itisa 
monumental effort to improve the Federal 
tax structure and to make the burden easier 
to bear. There are 3.000 changes in our Fed- 
eral tax laws in the bill. 

No one likes taxes, but it is the responsi- 
bility of the Congress and the administra- 
tion to work out a tax program that will pro- 
vide the revenue necessary to operate the 
Government, and spread the burden among 
our citizens as fairly and equitably as is 
possible. 

The administration devoted many months 
of study to this for legislation and now rec- 
ommends a program that would give every- 
one in the United States some tax relief, 
spreading the benefits equally throughout 
the population, but without reducing reve- 
nue to the point where it would endanger 
the financial stability of our Nation. 

This pi is divided into three parts. 
The first provided an average 11 percent re- 
duction in personal Federal income tax, ef- 
fective last January 1. It meant a cut in 
Government revenue of about $3 billion per 
year. You have noticed the savings from this 
tax reduction in larger take-home pay since 
January 1 and in the smaller amount shown 
in your estimate of 1954 income tax, which 
most of us filed last week. 

The second step in the administration 
program was the proposal that the corpora- 
tion Income taxes and the excise taxes, due 
to revert to pre-Korean war rates April 1, 
should be extended 1 year. The House 
agreed to part of this proposal. The high 
wartime rate of tax on corporation income 
will be continued for 1 more year, as the 
President suggested. This means that cor- 
porations will pay an additional 61.2 billion, 
if the Senate adopts the House law. 

EXCISE SAVING $1 BILLION 

However, the House did not go along with 
the President on his request for extension 
of the excise tax rates, Instead the com- 
mittee put a maximum of 10 percent on all 
excises. This means that the excise taxes 
that have been higher than 10 percent will 
be reduced to that level April 1. This action 
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is also dependent upon Senate acceptance 
of the House measure. Among the items on 
which American consumers will save money 
as a result of this decision are theater and 
sports admissions ($152 million), toilet and 
cosmetic preparations ($55 million), tele- 
phone and telegraph bills ($235 million), 
luggage and handbags ($40 million), electric 
light bulbs ($20 million), firearms and shells, 
sporting goods ($3 million), rail, plane, and 
bus tickets ($95 million), fountain pens and 
photographic equipment and many other 
items. This cut benefits everyone, It will 
save Americans $1 billion per year at present 
buying levels. 

The third step in the President's program 
is the monumental revision of the Federal 
tax structure, about which I reported to you 
several weeks ago. This bill has been under 
consideration in the House during the past 
few days. 

It has been nearly 80 years since anyone 
tried to revise our Federal tax laws and re- 
move the many complex and inequitable 
provisions that have been enacted or have 
become outmoded over the years. It has 
been a job that both Democrats and Repub- 
licans agreed should be done. The House 
Ways and Means Committee and the Treas- 
ury Department have been working on it 
ever since Mr. Eisenhower took office 14 
months ago. 


SAVINGS FROM REVISION 


Several weeks ago I reported to you some of 
the provisions of the measure that will mean 
savings to American taxpayers. I now have 
more specific information as to the exact 
amount of savings. The bill will save 6778 
million annually for individual taxpayers, 
and $619 million to corporations. The sav- 
ings to individuals Include $50 million under 
a provision that permits the head of a house- 
hold to use a joint return, $240 million for 
dividend exclusion and credits, almost all 
of which is for olders whose dividends 
amount to less than 6100 per year; $10 mu- 
lion on taxation of annuities; $75 million for 
families whose teenage children earn more 
than $600 in part time or summer work; $125 
million by exempting the first $1,200 of re- 
tirement inconre received by such people as 
our retired Montana school teachers; $10 mile 
lion by permitting a deduction for the un- 
paid balance on installment plan buying; $80 
million by permitting deductions of medical 
expenses that are more than 3 percent of 
gross income; $40 million by allowing a 6600 
exemption for working mothers who must 
hire special child care while they are at work; 
$3 million from a personal exemption on 
trusts; $25 million from an exemption on 
certain life insurance premiums; and $25 
million through an increase in the amount 
of charitable contributions that may be de- 
ducted. Also, 610 million will be lost to the 
Treasury through the added deduction for 
soll and conservation work by farmers. There 
are many minor changes, but these are the 
most important, and you will note that they 
are of benefit to citizens in every walk of 
life. 

The changes and revisions for corporations 
are intended to facilitate collection of taxes 
and to encourage investment of capital in 
both foreign and domestic enterprises. In- 
creased capital investment means more jobs 
and more income, and eventually will mean 
more revenue to the Government. 


PERSONAL EXEMPTIONS ISSUE ~ 


This measure has been under attack in two 
ways. First, it was charged that it did not 
benefit the average taxpayer, I believe that 
you can form your own opinion on that mat- 
ter, remembering the long list of revisions 
that I have cited, each of which is of bene- 
fit to some hard-pressed taxpayer whose spe- 
cial problem has been ignored under the 
old laws. The exemptions for retirement pay 
and working mothers are good samples. 

Second, it has been charged that Congress 
should not be considering revision at all, 
but should be writing a bill to increase per- 
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sonal income tax exemption by $100 or $200. 
This is confusing the issue. The bill we 
have been working on is a corrective measure, 
and not a tax cut. As a matter of fact, 
despite the many savings for individuals, it 
would cost the Government only $200 million 
this year. Until it was decided to use it as 
a vehicle for partisan political strategy, both 
sides of the House and all concerned had 
said that it was necessary and desirable. 

The question of an additional tax cut— 
whether it be through a percentage decrease 
or an increase in exemptions—is a separate 
subject which should be considered on Its 
own merits. It is definitely a part of the 
administration program, but the administra- 
tion, the Congress and the people of this 
Nation must first decide whether we can 
afford 2 personal income tax cuts in 1 year. 
No hearings have-been held on this subject, 
and action on such important legislation 
without hearings will not result in sound 
legislation. It is estimated that each $100 
increase in exemption would mean a $214 
billion cut in Federal revenue. The question 
is whether or not a nation so heavily in 
debt and so deeply involved in international 
responsibilities can afford to threaten its own 
financial stability by so 1 a revenue 
deduction. 

Now let us look at the record of the men 
who are demanding personal exemption in- 
creases this year. They are the men who 
had control of Congress and the adminis- 
tration for twenty-odd years, and their rec- 
ord is shown on this table: 


Personal exemp- 


1 Gaah Party 
tions, IWH | controlling 
Revenue | Income Congress 
act year Mok view 
tied! | Single | Tevenue 
couple passed 
81. %% | Republican. 
1,000 | Domocrat, 
I. G Do. 
2 500 Do. 
$00 Do, 
750 Do. 
50 Do, 
foo Do. 


Mw Do. 
600 | Republican, 
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Plus an additional 8600 exemption to per- 
sons over 65 and to blind. The 1948 increase 
in personal exemptions was the action of 
the 80th Congress, and we did it over a Tru- 
man veto. For 20 years the trend in Amer- 
ica has been toward more Government 
spending, more Government borrowing, and 
more and higher taxes. We are endeavoring 
to reverse that trend. The economics in 
Government in the past 15 months have per- 
mitted $7 billion in tax relief. 


Internal Revenue Code, 1954 


SPEECH 


HON. RICHARD H. POFF 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 18, 1954 


Mr. POFF, Mr. Speaker, in view of 
the President’s recent radio announce- 
ment indicating that he will veto the 
entire tax revision bill if it should con- 
tain a personal exemption increase this 
year, the motion to recommit the bill 
was nothing in the world but a motion 
to kill the bill and deny any tax relief 
whatever to the belabored American tax- 
payer, and I think it is important that 
the people understand this. 
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The iniquitous thing about the motion 
is that it wears a fetching false face— 
a mask of a personal exemption increase. 
Those who made and supported the mo- 
tion think that the taxpayer will see only 
the mask and not the face. They do 
not, Mr. Speaker, credit the American 
taxpayer with enough intelligence. 

The people today are informed about 
fiscal matters and affairs of state, and 
it takes only a minimum of intelligence 
to recognize this motion, the face behind 
the mask, as a piece of parliamentary 
chicanery and political opportunism, un- 
worthy of the traditions of the political 
party fathered by that great Virginian, 
Thomas Jefferson. 

For, I repeat, the real purpose of this 
motion was to prevent this tax relief bill 
from becoming law in this election year. 
It was politically preconceived, with 
malice aforethought, to embarrass the 
President of the United States by people 
who have been pretending to lend bi- 
partisan support to his program. 

The President’s enemies know full well 
that, as much as he wants to grant the 
American people the relief contained in 
this bill, he would be compelled to veto 
the whole bill if it contains a provision 
for an increase in the individual exemp- 
tion that year. As reported by the com- 
mittee, the bill grants nearly $1.4 billion 
in tax relief. The motion to increase 
the exemption would cost the Treasury 
an additional $2.3 billion. Since the 
budget is already out of balance, this 
would mean that the national debt would 
be increased by that amount, the statu- 
tory debt limit would be vivlated, and 
the value of all Government bonds and 
securities would be jeopardized. This 
might well create an economic panic 
leading to a depression, and it is the little 
man who suffers in a depression. 

Still, the proponents of this motion to 
recommit, who, being in the minority, 
have no responsibility to keep our econ- 
omy sound and who would stand to profit 
politically from a panic, pretend that 
they are trying to help the little man. 
They are marching up and down the 
length and breadth of this land telling 
the people that the tax-relief measures 
granted by this Congress help business 
and not the individual A look at the 
record and an analysis of the laws passed 
this year will prove that they are in 
grievous error. 

In the tax-revision bill just considered, 
tax relief for business totals $581 mil- 
lion. By reason of the expiration on 
January 1 of this year of the war-im- 
posed excess-profits tax, business was 
relieved of $1.7 billion in taxes. This 
makes a total tax relief for business of 
$2.3 billion. But it must be borne in 
mind that the bill on the floor today 
extends the present 52-percent tax rate 
on corporations which was scheduled 
under the old law to drop to 47 percent 
this year, and this provision alone will 
cost corporations an additional $1.2 bil- 
lion in taxes next year. 


In the tax-revision bill just considered, 


- individuals will receive $778 million in 


tax relief exclusive of any increase in 
the individual exemption. Under the 
10-percent cut in individual taxes on 
January 1 of this year, individuals re- 
ceived about $3 billion of the benefits. 
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Under the excise-tax-reduction bill 
passed by the House last week, individu- 
als received $912 million in relief. This 
makes a total tax relief for individual 
taxpayers of $4.7 billion. 

All together, this Congress will have 
granted, exclusive of individual exemp- 
tion increases, a total tax relief of $7 
billion of which business will get 32.9 
percent, and individuals will get 67.1 
percent. Moreover, tax relief to busi- 
ness—most of which is small business— 
means help for the individuals who own 
the business, individuals who work for 
the business and individuals who buy 
the products or the services of the busi- 
ness. 

There is another interesting angle to 
this problem, The best possible way to 
cut taxes is to cut governmental spend- 
ing. It is significant to note that most 
of these people who are pretending to 
be so eager to help the taxpayer are the 
same people who consistently make and 
vote for amendments to increase every 
appropriation bill which comes on the 
floor. Possibly it is good politics to vote 
to increase spending and cut revenue 
when the budget is already in the red, 
but it is most certainly faulty statesman- 
ship. 

The tragic and unfair thing about this 
parliamentary trick is that it makes it 
appear that every person who voted for 
the motion to recommit the bill to com- 
mittee favors the principle of increasing 
the individual exemption and that every- 
one who voted against the motion op- 
poses the principle. This simply is not 
true. During the 20-year administra- 
tion of the people who voted for this mo- 
tion today, the individual exemptions for 
a married couple were reduced from 
$2,500 to $1,000 and were raised to the 
present $1,200—plus an additional ex- 
emption for the blind and those over 
65—only when their administration lost 
control of Congress in 1948. It will be 
remembered that the Republican 80th 
Congress passed this personal-exemption, 
increase ovér the determined opposition 
of the very people who, in 1948, called 
it a rich man's bill and who now call 
it a poor man's bill. In fact, President 
Truman vetoed the increase in 1948 and 
it was passed over his veto. 

On the other hand, many of those who 
voted against the motion today definitely 
favor the principle of an increase in the 
personal exemption, As for myself, I 
introduced a bill in 1953 during the last 
_session of Congress just a few days after 
I got to Washington, at a time when I 
could not possibly have foreseen the $4.7 
billion tax relief granted to individuals 
this year. 

My bill would increase the exemption 
from $600 to $750. Moreover, it would 
apply not only to the taxpayer but to all 
his dependents as well. Thus, a man 
and wife with 2 children would have 
$3,000 of their income completely exempt 
from taxation. This should demonstrate 
how I feel about the principle involved, 
and if the Senate should vote and a 
conference committee of both Houses 
should report a recommendation to in- 
crease the exemption, I certainly would 
support it. If such should happen, how- 
ever, I am persuaded that the President, 
by reason of the increased deficit and 
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the violation of the debt line, would be 
compelled to veto the whole bill. 

In summary, Mr. Speaker, the vote on 
this motion to recommit the bill to com- 
mittee was not a vote for or against the 
principle of increasing the personal 
income-tax exemptions; it was a vote to 
save or a vote to kill the major tax 
revision bill which plugs 50 rich-man 
loopholes, corrects hundreds of irregu- 
larities against the little man, and saves 
the American taxpayers $1,359,000,000 a 
year, 


Fourteenth Report on Legislation of the 
Eighty-third Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 9, 1954 


Mr, O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
by unanimous consent, I am extending 
my remarks to include my 14th report 
to my constituents in the 2d District 
of Illinois on the bills passed by the Sen- 
ate and House, later signed by the Presi- 
dent, and becoming laws enacted by this 
Congress. The report follows: 

Dran Parenp: Here are the new laws of the 
land that haye been enacted since my last 
report to you: 

PUBLIC LAW 301 

S. 2689, patrol of highways in Wright- 
Patterson Air Force Base: 

Because the attorney general of Ohio 
rendered an opinion in 1952 the Congress 
of the United States 2 years later had to pass 
a new law. It happened this way; Some 20 
years ago the Wright-Patterson Air Force 
Base was established. Within the boundaries 
of the base were 18 miles of State and county 
roads, including 5.7 miles of 4-lane highways 
heavily traveled by the civilian public. For 
20 years the State of Ohio patrolled these 
roads, enforcing the State's traffic laws. 
Then suddenly on September 25, 1952, the 
attorney general of Ohio rendered his 
opinion that Ohio had no authority to en- 
force the State traffic laws because the 
United States had exclusive jurisdiction. 

When Ohio ceased patrolling the roads the 
commanding general of Wright-Patterson 
had his troubles. Patrolling State roads (in- 
cluding busy four-lane highways) is not a 
customary military function. The general 
had insufficient personnel, That was not all. 
Violators had to be taken before the United 
States district court at Dayton, converting 
that dignified branch of the Federal judicial 
system into a crowded, overtaxed, underre- 
spected minor traffic court. 

As your representative I was happy to cast 
your vote for Public Law 301, giving con- 
current jurisdiction to the United States of 
America and the State of Ohio. The prac- 
tical effect is that normally the State of Ohio 
will patrol the highways (on which most of 
the traffic is civilian).and that the military 
authorities will be called upon only on occa- 
sions of necessity. Just common sense. 

PUBLIC LAW 302 

H. N. 8009, extends life of Commission on 
Intergovernmental Relations: 

Public Law 1090 of the Ist session of the 
83d Congress created the Commission on 
Intergovernmental Relations. (See my 7th 
report on legislation of the 83d Cong.) The 
Commission, after a study of the roles of 
Federal, State, and local governments, was 
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to report its recommendations not later than 
March 1, 1954, in order that this Congress 
could act upon them. Public Law 302 ex- 
tends the date to March 1, 1955. Reason: 
the Presidential discharge of the Chairman 
(Dr. Clarence E. Manion, of Notre Dame) left 
the Commission in too much confusion im- 
mediately to get together on a report. It 
seemed best to start all over again. 

The House consented to the arrangement 
on February 25, no one objecting. Mantion’s 
friends in the Senate, angry, held things up 
until March 1, the very last moment. Sen- 
ator Jounson, minority leader, commented: 
“We all hoped last year would be a study 
year and this year we would have a chance 
to study the studies. While we regret to see 
a report postponed that long, we are willing 
to go along because of the unusual circum- 
stances in which the administration finds 
itself.” 

PUBLIC LAW 303 


S. 2175, adjusts retirement benefits for 
Members and employees of the legislative 
branch: 2 

Senator MARGARET CHASE SMITH, of Maine, 
who herself was a congressional secretary, 
later a Member of the House, and then a 
Senator, introduced this measure to bring 
the legislative retirement system more in line 
with that in other branches of the Federal 
Government. 

Congressional secretaries (who constitute 
a specialized profession) and other legisla- 
tive employees have no certainty of tenure. 
I think they are entitled to retirement cover- 
age to the same extent as other Federal 
workers. Public Law 303 provides what the 
Senate report described as “a sound and ade- 
quate retirement formula attuned to cir- 
cumstances peculiar to their employment 
status.” After 5 years of service and the 
making of the required retirement payments 
(6 percent of salary), congressional employees 
on reaching retirement age are entitled to 
receive 214 percent of the average salary dur- 
ing 5 years multiplied by the number of 
years of service. 

Public Law 303 also makes some amend- 
ments to the law of 1946 granting retire- 
ment benefits to Members of Congress who 
qualify by paying in 6 percent of their sal- 
aries. The formula is followed of multiply- 
ing 2½ percent of average salary by the 
number of years of service (1) in the Con- 
gress, and (2) in the armed services in war- 
time. 

PUBLIC LAW 304 


H. R. 7996, second supplemental appro- 
priation bill of 1954: 

This and other appropriation laws, both 
first and second sessions, will be covered 
later in a separate report. 

Largest item in these appropriations total- 
ing $27,517,616 (not including $8,120,500 for 
Coast Guard because this money merely was 
transferred from previous Air Force appro- 
priations) 1s $15 million for unemployment 
compensation for veterans. 

I think you will find some interest in the 
Coast Guard item. This is to complete the 
construction and outfitting of a chain of 
three navigational aid (loran) stations in 
the Arctic. It is in addition to $1,484,675 
previously provided for preliminary work, 
which makes a total of over $9.5 million. 
These stations, part of an overall plan of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, supplement siml- 
lar stations already built in Alaska. 

Cost of construction In the Arctic is high, 
three times that in Alaska, which in turn is 
much higher than in continental United 
States. The money comes by transfer to the 
Coast Guard from the 1954 appropriations 
to the Air Force for maintenance and opera- 
tions. a 

PUBLIC LAW 305 

H. R. 6130, priorities in Lanham war- 
housing purchases; 

Here is a striking illustration of how far 
the Government and the Congress of the 
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United States will go to avoid doing an in- 
justice. 

At the present time dwellings are being 
sold under the Lanham War Housing Act. 
In a few isolated cases (total not to exceed 
70) permanent dwellings were already lo- 
cated on the site at the time the Government 
took over. Public Law 305 gives the former 
owners of the dwellings priority in pur- 
chasing under certain approved conditions, 
Purpose is to save them from being evicted 
from old established family seats. The law 
properly, however, gives no preference to for- 
mer owners of real estate on which the hous- 
ing was constructed by the Government. 

PUBLIC LAW 306 

S. 1160, authorizing exchange of land in 
Arizona: 

In 1905 the United States acquired land in 
the city of Tucson in Arizona as an agency 
site for the San Xavier Indian Reservation, 
which serves the Papago Indians. Cost: 
$125. Public Law 306 authorizes the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to swap the land for an- 
other piece of land of about the same value 
in Pima County, Ariz., and more convenient 
to the Papago Tribe. The House passed the 
measure on the Consent Calendar, and I re- 
mained silent, thinking you would not wish 
me to do otherwise. Silence in such in- 
stances gives assent. 

FIRST CASUALTY TO RETURN 

Congressman CLIFFORD Davis, of Tennessee, 
who was 1 of the 5 Members shot on 
March 1, returned to the floor of the House 
on March 16. You will like his remarks on 
pages 3154-3155 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
of that day. 

Cordially and sincerely, 
Barratt O'Hara, 
Member of Congress. 


Church Council for Reform in Congress” 
Red Inquiries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


© 
HON. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 18, 1954 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
on the opening day of this session of 
Congress, January 6, 1954, I introduced 
House Joint Resolution 328 to establish 
a Joint Committee on Internal Security. 
The bill also incorporates a code of pro- 
cedures aimed at affording witnesses cer- 
tain rights and protections similar to 
those they would receive in a court of 
law. A similar resolution was later in- 
troduced by the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Javrrs], and in the Senate by 
the senior Senator from Illinois IMr. 
Docs], along with the junior Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY]. In 
today's issue of the New York Times 
there appears an article by Mr. Russell 
Porter entitled “Church Council for Re- 
form in Congress’ Red Inquiries.” 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to include this article, along with 
the text of the statement adopted on 
March 17, 1954, by the general board of 
the National Council of Churches of 
Christ in the United States of America, 
urging procedural reforms in congres- 
sional investigating committees and the 
establishment of a single joint commit- 
tee on internal security: 
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CHURCH COUNCIL ror REFORM IN ConcrEss’ 
RED Inquiries 
(By Russell Porter) 

Top Protestant leaders called yesterday 
for eight procedural reforms in congressional 
investigating committees and a single joint 
committee to investigate subversive activi- 
ties. The reforms would protect the rights 
of witnesses and accused persons and groups, 
and would restrict the powers of committees, 
their chairmen and staffs. 

This action was taken by the general board 
of the National Council of Churches of 
Christ in the United States of America. The 
board adopted a statement recommended by 
a “watchdog” Comniittee on the Maintenance 
of American Freedom, appointed a year ago. 
Presiding Bishop Henry Knox Sherrill of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church is the com- 
mittee chairman, and Charles C. Parlin, a 
prominent Methodist layman and attorney, 
is vice chairman. 

The statement was prepared by a subcom- 
mittee headed by the Reverend Dr. Eugene 
Carson Blake, chief administrative officer of 
the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States of America. The general board, which 
is the national council's policymaking body, 
adopted the statement by a vote of 90 fo 2. 

The vote was taken by show of hands in 
executive session at the Marble Collegiate 
Reformed Protestant Church, 29th Street 
and Fifth Avenue. A spokesman for the 
council made it public. 

Besides proposing procedural reforms and 
a single joint committee, the statement 
called on the American people not to let the 
Government determine for them what is and 
is not American, and on the churches to 
provide for the country a feeling of spiritual 
security to replace what it termed “The pre- 
vailing mood of restlessness and tensions.” 

COMMITTEE COMPETITION SEEN ` 


The statement asserted that American 
freedom was now being threatened by the 
procedural abuses it seeks to correct, and 
by competition among committees seeking 
publicity, personal aggrandizement, and po- 
litical advantage. It criticized wastage and 
duplication of effort. 

It charged the committees with stigmatiz- 
ing individuals and organizations on the 
basis of unsupported accusations and casual 
associations, with forcing witneses to testify 
about economic pretext of investigating sub- 
versive activities, and with acting as legis- 
lative courts” to determine guilt or innocence. 

The statement also criticized the commit- 
tees for refusing to let counsel for witnesses 
question them and cross-examine their ac- 
cusers, and for letting defamatory material 
be read into the record without requiring 
the accuser to confront the accused. 

Likewise it charged the committees with 
failing to confine themselves to collecting 
information for the purposes of legislation, 
with usurping powers not granted to them 
by the Constitution, with letting committee 
chairmen schedule hearings, subpena wit- 
nesses and evaluate their testimony without 
consulting other members, and with releas- 
ing unverified and unevaluated information 
from committee files in such a way as to 
epread malicious gossip. 

Its proposed reforms, said the statement, 
were aimed to correct the conditions com- 
plained of. 

Another document made public with the 
statement indicated each and every com- 
plaint was not intended to apply equally to 
all committees. The second document con- 
sisted of testimony given by Mr. Parlin last 
month before the House Subcommittee on 
Rules at Washington, on bills pending before 
Congress to reform committee procedures. 

Mr, Parlin in his testimony dealt primarily 
with the practice of releasing information 
from committee files, which he said he 
thought had been followed only by the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities. 
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Yesterday's statement praised President 
Eisenhower, both Republican and Democratic 
Party leaders, and those Members of Con- 
gress who have urged procedural reforms. It 
also recognized the real menace of com- 
munism,“ and said a single joint committee 
would enable Congress to “concentrate en- 
ergy on the legitimate and essential tasks 
of resisting the Communist threat.” 


TO AID CURRENT MOVEMENT 


Mr. Parlin, vice chairman of the “watch- 
dog committee” said the statement was acted 
on at this time to aid the present movement 
in Congress to improve investigative pro- 
cedures. 

The “watchdog committee” was author- 
ized by a vote of 69 to 2 at an open meeting 
of the general board in March 1953, to safe- 


‘guard American freedom against both Com- 


munist infiltration and wrong methods of 
meeting it. 

Bishop Sherrill and Mr. Parlin were among 
religious leaders who met with Representa- 
tive Harotp VELDE, Republican of Illinois, 
chairman, and four other members of the 
House Committee on Un-American Activities, 
in Washington last January, and proposed 
changes in that committee's procedures. 
Mr, VELDE was severely criticized last year 
for suggesting his committee might be in- 
vestigating Communist infiltration of the 
churches, 

Mr. Parlin was counsel for Bishop G. Brom- 
ley Oxnam of the Methodist Church at his 
hearing before the Velde committee last 
July to answer charges in the committee's 
files. 

The National Council of Churches of 
Christ in the United States of America con- 
sists of 30 Protestant and Eastern Orthodox 
communions with an estimated total mem- 
bership of 35 million persons, 

The general board approved plans to hold 
the next meeting of the council's general 
assembly, its supreme governing body in 
Boston on November 28 and to go to St. Louis 
for the 1957 assembly meeting. 


Text OF THE CHURCH COUNCIL’s STATEMENT 

(Evrror’s Notr.—Following is the text of 
a statement adopted here yesterday by the 
general board of the National Council of 
Churches of Christ in the United States of 
America, urging procedural reforms in con- 
gressional investigating committees and a 
single joint committee on subversive ac- 
tivities.) 

Deeply concerned by certan trends in 
American public life the National Council of 
Churches in March 1953 created a commit- 
tee on the maintenance of American free- 
dom“ and instructed it to “watch develop- 
ments that threaten the freedom of any of 
our people or their institutions, whether 
through denying the basic right of freedom 
of thought, through Communist infiltration, 
or wrong methods of meeting that infiltra- 
tion,” 

I 

One such threat has come from procedural 
uses by congressional committees. Reme- 
dial measures are now being proposed, and 
we commend the President, the leaders of 
both major parties, and the Members of Con- 
gress who have spoken out and demanded re- 
forms, If these reforms are to be adequate 
they should provide protection from at least 
the following: 

1. The stigmatizing of individuals and or- 
ganizations on the basis of unsupported ac- 
cusations and casual associations. 

2. The forcing of citizens, under pretext of 
investigation of subversive activities, to tes- 
tify concerning their personal economic and 
political beliefs. 

3. The functioning of congressional com- 
mittees as legislative courts to determine the 
guilt or innocence of individuals. 

4. The denying to “witnesses” opportunity 
to bring out material fayorable to their side 
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of the case through questions by witnesses’ 
own counsel and opportunity to test the 
validity of accusations through cross-exami- 
nation of accusers. 

5. The permitting to a committee member 
or counsel the reading into the record against 
a “witness” defamatory material and charges 
without requiring the accuser personally to 
confront the accused. 

6. The usurping by congressional commit- 
tees of powers not granted to Congress by 
the Constitution and their failing to con- 
centrate on the primary task of collecting 
information for purposes of new legislation, 

7. The scheduling of hearings, subpenaing 
of witnesses, and evaluating of their testi- 
mony by chairmen of committees without 
the concurrence of, or consultation with, 
their fellow committee members. 

8. The releasing from the files of a con- 
gressional committee of so-called informa- 
tion consisting of unverified and unevalu- 
ated data in such a way that the committee 
can be used to help spread and give credence 
to malicious gossip. 

1 


Another threat has come from competi- 
tion among rival congressional committees, 
creating the impression that they seek pub- 
licity, personal aggrandizement, and politi- 
cal advantage rather than basic facts. In 
order to concentrate energy on the legiti- 
miate and essential task of resisting the Com- 
munist threat, and in order to avoid wastage 
and duplication of effort and to minimize 
the risk of the exploitation of public interest 
and fear, we urge the establishment of a 
single joint congressional committee for the 
investigation of subversive activity. 
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A more basic threat has been a growing 
tendency on the part of our people and 
their representatives in Government to sup- 
pose that it is within the competence of the 
state to determine what is and what is not 
American. The American way is to preserve 
freedom by encouraging diversity within the 
unity of the Nation and by trusting truth 
to prevail over error in open discussion. The 
American way is to rely upon individuals to 
develop and express individual opinions. 
The American way is to depend upon the 
educational institutions to seek the truth 
and teach it without fear. The American 
way is to look to the churches in the rich- 
ness of their diversity to bring to the Nation 
light and discipline from God to maintain 
a responsible freedom. 

Iv 


Aggravating these threats to American 
freedom is the prevailing mood of restless- 
ness and tension. This arises in part from 
the real menace of communism, which our 
Nation is resisting by strength. It arises 
in part from the lack of a sense of security 
within our people which no physical strength 
can produce. Spiritual security can be 
achieved only by strengthening the Nation's 
faith in God. The responsibility for deep- 


ening this faith rests with the churches, 


The Tax Strategy of the Democrats 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. CARL T. CURTIS 


OF NEDRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 18, 1954 
Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 


lowing editorial from the Baltimore Sun 
of March 18, 1954: 
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‘Toe Tax STRATEGY OF THE DEMOCRATS 


The Democratic strategy in the debate on 
the administration's omnibus tax bill is not 
admirables What the Democrats are trying 
to do—and the first vote on this may come 
today in the House—is to strike out a pro- 
vision which would reduce the extent of the 
double taxation on corporate dividends and 
substitute instead a tax-cutting provision for 
increasing personal exemptions under the 
income tax. 

The basis of this effort is electioneering, 
pure and simple. By championing an in- 
crease in the personal exemptions, the Demo- 
crats are posing as champions of the “little 
man,” since such an increase would have the 
effect of freeing a large proportion of small 
income-tax payers from all liability from 
income tax. In demanding that the provi- 
sion regarding dividends be struck out, the 
Democrats are implying that it was placed 
in the measure solely to favor the wealthy. 

The facts are otherwise. 

The increase in the personal exemption 
from $600 to $700, as President Eisenhower 
stated the other night, would result in a loss 
of revenue so large as to throw the admin- 
istration’s fiscal program badly out of bal- 
ance, and the President added his moral 
objection to a reform which would free so 
many of all direct tax lability to their 
country. 

As for the dividend measure, it is but one 
of hundreds of provisions in a bill which is 
the first effort in a half century to clean 
out the accumulation of inconsistencies and 
inequities which clutter up the Federal tax 
structure. At present corporate dividends 
are subject to double taxation—once at the 
corporate level and again at the personal 
income level. Double taxation is repugnant 
in principle and all responsible students of 
tax matters have long agreed that it should 
be eliminated. It operates unjustly on all 
whose incomes are affected by corporate divi- 
dends—not merely the handful of the 
wealthy and the much more numerous small 
holders of stock, but the beneficiaries of 
insurance policies, pension plans, trust funds, 
and the like. 

The Democratic position on these matters 
is a clever strategy for earning unthinking 
applause and votes. But we do not believe 
that the majority of the House and the Sen- 
ate will go along. 


Too Much Scattered Fire 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS = 


HON. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 17, 1954 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 
would like to include the following edi- 
torial entitled “Too Much Scattered 
Fire,” which appeared in the March 16, 
1954, issue of the New York World-Tele- 


Too MUCH SCATTERED FME 

Ferreting Communists out of the Govern- 
ment, or from any other places in American 
life they have wormed into, is a deadly seri- 
ous and an overwhelmingly important job. 

It is not a job for amateurs or headline 
hunters or feudists or demagogs. It is not 
& job to be done by hit-and-miss investi- 
gating or by banging away now at one sus- 
pect, now at another, without ever getting 
down to the roots of the conspiracy. It is 
not a job for every Joe or Harold in Congress. 

At the moment, Congress has three com- 
mittees blustering around with this prob- 
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lem, competing for news space and televi- 
sion time, bumping into each other. That 
is precisely why the situation has reached 
its present state of ridiculous confusion. 
That is why such men as Senator MCCARTHY 
and Representative VELDE have made them- 
selyes, not communism, the prevailing 
issues. 

The best all-around Investigation of com- 
munism has been turned in by the Senate 
Internal Security Subcommittee, whether 
its chairman was a Democrat or a Repub- 
lican, the reports of this committee have 
been consistent with the facts, and they 
have been constructive exposures of how the 
Communist apparatus worked, who made it 
work, and where it worked. On the basis of 
that kind of exposure, Congress and the ad- 
ministration and the public can Intelligently 
devise ways to cope with Communist sub- 
version and espionage. 

Other less systematic investigations may 
have done their share in arousing the coun- 
try to the danger of the Communist infil- 
tration. But they inevitably lead to what 
Vice President Nixon called violent contro- 
versies over an issue that we ought to be 
together on.“ 

This is the reason some leaders in Con- 
gress now are talking of a plan to abolish 
all three of the present committees—the 
McCarthy committee, the House ,Un-Amerl- 
can Activities Committee, and the Senate 
Internal Security Subcommittee. 

The idea is to consolidate Communist in- 
vestigation in a single joint Senate-House 
committee. Such a committee could em- 
ploy the ablest and most experienced ex- 
perts on communism. It could do the job 
much more cheaply and much more effec- 
tively. 


Opportunities for June Graduates in 
Medical Social Work 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 18, 1954 


Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON. Mr. 
Speaker, What next, after graduation?” 
is a question which takes the center of 
the stage for many young people at this 
time of the year. It is good that this is 
so. The decisions which college students 
make concerning their careers are im- 
portant not only to them, to their par- 
ents and their professors, They are 
important to their community and 
Nation, 

It is precisely because what these 
young people decide to do after gradua- 
tion is so important to their community 
and Nation that I want to call attention 
to the growing opportunities for useful 
and interesting careers in the health 
field. 

Many know how desperately we need 
more doctors and nurses. But they may 
not be as aware of the fact that hospi- 
tals and health agencies also need medi- 
cal social workers—men and women who 
are specially trained to work with doc- 
tors and nurses to help sick people re- 
turn to health and normal life. Accord- 
ing to a recent study by the United 
States Public Health Service, we will 
need 3,500 newly trained medical social 
workers by 1957. Many of that number 
will be needed in my own State of Ohio. 
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The art of healing, we now know, 
often calls for more than medicine and 
surgery. The doctor asks the medical 
social worker to help him work with a 
patient when the social, psychological or 
economic upsets connected with the pa- 


tient’s illness hinder recovery. The 


medical social worker is skilled in help- 
ing the patient and his family handle 
personal problems resulting from illness 
or disability. With the doctor and the 
nurse, the medical social worker is an 
important member of the modern med- 
ical team. 

In Ohio, we are fortunate to have one 
of the Nation's best training centers for 
medical social work at the Graduate 
School of Applied Social Sciences, West- 
ern Reserve University, in the city of 
Cleveland. A close working relationship 
between the Schools of Medicine and 
Nursing and medical social work training 
at Western Reserve combines the best in 
classroom and practical work experience. 
Western Reserve graduates have made 
splendid records as medical social work- 
ers in Ohio and throughout the country. 

Medical social work, like all profes- 
sions, requires special training beyond 
college graduation. There are no short 
cuts. However, unless we are to find our 
health services dangerously under- 
manned in the future, at least 800 to 
1,000 college graduates this year, and for 
the next several years, should enter 
graduate schools of social work for med- 
ical social work training. Already there 
are three times as many medical social 
work jobs available as there are quali- 
fied applicants to fill them. Our ex- 
panding medical services mean that the 
trained medical social worker has a 
choice of jobs now and excellent pros- 
pects for future advancement. 

From long years of association with 
health work as a lay person and as the 
sponsor of much health legislation in 
Congress I know how important it is to 
have our hospitals and health agencies 
adequately staffed with trained and 
dedicated men and women. Medical so- 
cial work offers both young men and 
women opportunities to serve their com- 
munities in many ways. It is the right 
career for young people who like the 
medical atmosphere, have a genuine in- 
terest in all kinds of people and want 
to grow with a growing profession. 

More details about the requirements 
and opportunities for medical social 
work training are available from the 
School of Applied Social Sciences, West- 
ern Reserve University, Cleveland 6, 
Ohio, or from the American Association 
of Medical Social Workers, 1834 K 
Street NW., Washington 6, D. C. 


The President's Tax Views 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RICHARD H. POFF 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 18, 1954 


Mr. POFF. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I quote herewith 
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an editorial from the March 17, 1954, 

issue of the Roanoke Times and an edi- 

torial from the March 17, 1954, issue 

of the Lynchburg News concerning the 

President’s tax views: 

[From the Roanoke Times of March 17, 1954] 
THe PRESIDENT ON TAX CUTTING 

If there were a serious business recession, 
it could be argued that drastic tax reduc- 
tion ls a necessary stimulant for the Na- 
tion's economy. In that case there might 
be some justification for increased deficit 
spending by the Government. 

But business is not in an alarming condi- 
tion. On the other hand, the Government 
continues to operate on an unbalanced 
budget and every tax cut makes more re- 
mote the day when the country will be able 
to match spending with income. Those con- 
siderations don't carry much weight in an 
election year, when nearly every Congress- 
man wants to please the voters. 

President Eisenhower took a firm stand on 
the side of sound fiscal management when 
he explained his administration's tax pro- 
gram to the people Monday evening. Mr. 
Eisenhower struck out at the Democratic 

1 for raising personal income-tax ex- 
emptions under which many persons would 
be relieved of any Federal income tax at all. 
He might have gone further and expressed 
disapproval of Republicans who have gone 
counter to his wishes in slashing revenues. 
Republicans as well as Democrats have joined 
in the rush to make political hay out of tax 
cutting. Only three Members of the House 
yoted against the bill lopping nearly a billion 
dollars from excise taxes. 

The President, however, delivered an ef- 
fective defense of his tax-revision program 
and gave a warning against expansion of 
deficit spending which should be taken to 
heart by the people. The plan is a fair 
one, extending a measure of relief to both 
individuals and business. It is a program 
which should be weighed in an atmosphere 
free of the pressures of politics. 

The proposal supported by Democrats and 
likely to have the backing of some Repub- 
Ucans would take 4 million persons off the 
tax rolls if the exemption is raised to $700, 
it is estimated. If the exemption is raised 
to $1,000 in later years, as proposed, ap- 
proximately 14 million persons would escape 
income taxpayment altogether. Proponents 
seek to substitute this feature for the rec- 
ommended reduction in dividend taxes. It is 
right to impose income taxes according to 
the ability to pay. The fairer way to do that 
is by adjustment of rates. Everyone with 
the means ought to be required to bear a 
just share of the expense of government. 
An increase in exemptions, such as now ad- 
vocated, would allow millions to shift the 
burden to others. 

The House last week voted 411 to 3 for a 
reduction in excise taxes which will cost the 
Government a billion dollars in revenue. 
With the budget already out of balance by 
an estimated $2.9 billion, it is dismaying to 
witness an almost total disregard in Con- 
press of the evils of deficit spending. The 
Senate apparently will approve the reduc- 
tion, and the President, it is indicated, will 
accept it in order to preserve the billion-dol- 
lar revenue from liquor, tobacco, gasoline, 
and automobile excises provided in the bill. 

Now comes the administration's omnibus 
bill, a comprehensive revision of the Federal 
tax structure, Its effect on revenues was 
calculated when the new budget was drawn 
up. The bill sets up more liberal income-tax 
deductions for such things as medical ex- 
penses and child-care expenses of working 
widows. Its controversial features are thore 
which grant tax relief to corporations and 
Loe Sea receiving dividends from corporate 
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The administration and Republican sup- 
porters of the measure argue that tax incen- 
tives for business will encourage plant ex- 
pansion, stimulate production, and provide. 
more jobs. Democrats contend the bill 
favors corporations and large shareholders 
and that the best way to promote business 
prosperity is to grant tax relief to individuals 
through more liberal personal exemptions. 

The latter plan, on the scale which its 
backers advocate, would take from the Gov- 
ernment billions of dollars of revenue and 
force an indefinite continuation of deficit 
spending, piling up debt for future genera- 
tions. $ 

“The only way to make more tax cuts now 
is to have bigger and better deficits and to 
borrow more and more money,” Mr. Eisen- 
hower cautioned, Either we or our children 
will have to bear the burden of this debt. 
This is one kind of chicken that always comes 
home to roost.” 

Unfortunately, what is best for the coun- 
try is not the main concern of Congressmen 
looking toward next November's elections. 


[From the Lynchburg News of March 17, 
1954] 
IKE ON TAXES : 

President Eisenhower put his finger on the 
heart of the matter when he pointed out in 
his Monday night speech that the opposi- 
tion's income tax proposals would exempt 
millions of Americans from all taxpayments. 
They would create a privileged class of 
Americans who would bear no part of the 
burden of the support of the Government 
and of the Government's system of subsidies, 
One-third of our citizens would let two- 
thirds pay the bills for all. 

If an overworked word can be used with 
effect at any time, it is in this case. The 
Democratic Party's tax reduction plan is un- 
American. “I simply don't believe for one 
second,” said the President, “that anyone 
privileged to live In this country wants some- 
one else to pay his own fair and just share 
of the cost of the Government.” The Presi- 
dent may be wrong there; those proposing 
that policy obviously believe it will be popu- 
lar enough with those who are favored to get 
votes for the party in November. But the 
President's belief ought to be correct, and 
our opinion is that it is. Politicians before 


this have failed to gage public opinion cor-. 


rectly and have found that seemingly expe- 
dient political moves turned out to be 
mistakes. 

There is another reason why it is wrong to 
exempt millions of citizens from the payment 
of any income taxes. It is from such taxes 
that the Federal Government derives the 
greater part of its revenues. If a huge group 
of citizens is relieved of paying any of these 
taxes, the natural inclination of its members 
will be to approve greater and greater spend- 
ing and bigger and bigger deficits. Having 
votes but paying nothing, these citizens will 
be on the side of the spendthrifts, especially 
when the spending seems to be more in their 
interest than in that of those who do the 
paying. Tax and spend, elect and elect, will 
then be even more tempting to the office- 
holders than it was when Harry Hopkins in- 
advertently revealed New Deal policy. 

If the budget isn't brought close to a bal- 
ance now, if the huge national debt is to be 
increased even more now, there is little hope 
of ever getting a balanced budget and little 
hope of ever checking the mounting debt in- 
creases. If we are going to inflate now on 
the theory that a little inflation is possible 
and that it is needed even to meet a slight 
recession, we are going to Inflate more later. 
That is the objection to any big tax reduc- 
tion today. But to those objections there is 
added in the case of proposed tax exemption 
for millions the objection raised by President 
Eisenhower, It is not a healthy nation when 
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a part carry the burden for the others, when 
those who contribute nothing have an effec- 
tive voice in saying how much shall be spent. 

It is an election year and candidates for 
office always like to come begging votes with 
a little bribe in their hands for the voters, 
but it is not too much to hope that there 
will be found enough support in the Con- 
gress for a sane fiscal policy such as that 
proposed by President Eisenhower. 

Certainly the country can count on some 
of the southern Democrats, not all of whom 
will follow Senators GEORGE and RUSSELL, 


Postal Pay Increases 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 18, 1954 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Andrew 
T. Walker, the president of Branch 1, 
United National Association of Post Of- 
fice Clerks, recently appeared before the 
House Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service, in support of the $800 
postal pay raise. 

I therefore, under unanimous consent, 
insert in the Appendix of the RECORD, 
the statement made by Mr. Walker to 
that committee: 

STATEMENT OF ANDREW T. WALKER, PRESI- 
DENT OF BRANCH 1, Unrrep NATIONAL As- 
SOCIATION OF Post OFFICE CLERKS, MARCH 
1954 
At the very outset I would like to state 

for the record that my name is Andrew T. 

Walker, president of Branch 1 of the United 

National Association of Post Office Clerks. 

My branch, which is tn New York City, is 

one of the largest city postal groups in the 

Nation. 

The purpose for which you, gentlemen, 
have gathered together is one which has 
captured the sincere support and interest of 
not alone the employees of the postal serv- 
ice, but also outstanding members of the 
newspaper press, radio and television net- 
works, as well as many Members of Congress. 
A raise for the postal worker is long overdue 
as some of my testimony and statements of 
many others appearing before you have in- 
dicated, 

When living costs rise, postal clerks with 
fixed incomes are caught in a deadly squeeze- 
play. By certain basic rights set forth by 
Congress civil seryice employees feel en- 
titled to a wage to support themselves and 
their dear ones in a fashion meeting with the 
American standard of living. Our economic 
position as a group has steadily declined 
since 1039. Since that time our salary has 
been outdistanced by adjustments made in 
salaries of civillan workers. 

One of your colleagues, the Honorable 
Saut, W. Yorry, propounds a very sig- 
nificant point in his excellent statement 
made on Monday, February 22, 1954, in re- 
gards to a postal pay raise. Congressman 
Yorty sald: 

“Let us look at the facts in this case, In 
the months between July 1951 and the same 
period in 1953—I mention 1951 because that 
was the date of the last enactment of pay- 
raise legislation for Federal employees—the 
weekly earnings for women clerical workers 
increased as much as 14.3 percent in Atlanta, 
Ga., and 6.4 percent in San Francisco, Calif. 
In this same period the gross average weekly 
earnings of production workers in all manu- 
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facturing industries in the United States in- 
creased by 11.6 percent. In the retail trade 
the increase was 8 percent; banks and trust 
companies increased 8.7 percent; insurance 
carriers, 10.7 percent; and gas and electric 
utilities, 13.2 percent.” Without a doubt, 
Mr. Yorry has made an extensive and exact 
study of the percentage wage Increases in 
these various production flelds; and he goes 
on to say: “Federal and postal employees 
are not endeavoring to set a new pattern for 
possible additional wage increases in the pri- 
vate sectors of the economy; but rather we 
strongly urge that Congress allow these em- 
ployees to follow and catch up with the pat- 
tern which has already been set. They 
should be allowed to receive enough com- 
pensation for their toil to buy not only the 
necessities of life but also a few pleasures.” 
Postal employees throughout the Nation 
stand indebted to Mr. Yorry and to the many 
other Congressmen and Senators who have 
come forth to state facts and figures as they 
truly are in relationship to the current 


request of postal employees for a postal pay 
raise. 


There is a popular school of thought for 
the reason why civil-service salaries are al- 
ways regarded as being inadequate and be- 
hind salaries paid in private industry. That 


. view being that legislative machinery for 


pay scale adjustment is cumbersome, grinds 
hard at the start and runs slow at its very 
best. The result is that each time posal 
salary bills are passed they become obsolete 
on the day it is enacted. By the time we 
had received our last increase in 1951 it had 
become outdated the day the law was signed 
because of the steadily mounting prices for 
the necessities of life itself. 

The salary increase proposal as contained 
in the Withrow bill, H. R. 2344, granting an 
annual $800 pay raise for regular employees 
and a 40-cent hourly increase for hourly rate 
employees is fair and equitable. Also the 
bill provides for elimination of the two pres- 
ent lowest salary grades for clerks as an 
overtime scale rate for substitute postal 
clerks. 

The recent plan submitted by the Post- 
master General which will reclassify clerical 
grades with just a token salary increase cer- 
tainly represents a “backward march move- 
ment” in modern salary grading in accord- 
ance with the high cost of living. The plan 
us drawn up by the Fry Asociates does not 
present a true comparison of postal salaries 
as against wages paid in private industry or 
to municipal employees such as policemen, 
firemen, and teachers. The principles as to 
job grading and production as embodied in 
the postal department plan has indeed some 
merit but the suggested step raises in the 
starting phase is far from being adequate. 
I would like to suggest that this committee 
proceed as it is in determining an equitable 
postal pay raise and set up very soon à con- 
gresslonal study committee for the express 
purpose of reviewing the aspects of the Fry 
Associates reclassification plan. 

In all of my near 50 years of service I-have 
never witnessed the wholesale competition 
that there is today between New York postal 
employees for part and sideline jobs in pri- 
vate industry. It is a genuine disgrace and 
certainly reflects little credit upon such em- 
ployment as a postal employee for either 
himself to work two jobs or send his wife 
out to work. 

This much-merited bill, H. R. 2344, should 
be enacted into law so that employment in 
one of America's greatest and respected agen- 
cies will once again assure those of us that 
take part in this communication system of 
ours a normal standard of living. 

I would like to thank you gentlemen, for 
the opportunity of presenting to you my 
statement on the urgency for committee en- 


dorsement of H. R. 2344. 
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Legalizing a Blackjack 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 18, 1954 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, in 
today’s issue of the Wall Street Journal 
appears an editorial entitled Legalizing 
a Blackjack.” The editorial has to do 
with certain aspects of the Taft-Hartley 
law and certain rulings of the National 
Labor Relations Board thereunder, and 
also points out certain activities which 
have been indulged in, which I believe 
it is important for us to consider and to 
bear in mind at this time. 

Therefore I ask unanimous consent 
that the editorial be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. i 

There being no objection, the editori 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

LEGALIZING A BLACKJACK 

A layman reading the Taft-Hartley law 
would conclude from the plain language of 
the statute that secondary boycotts by la- 
bor unions are illegal. Yet the secondary 
boycott remains not only in practice but 
sometimes with the sanction of the National 
Labor Relations Board. 

In general, a secondary boycott is the re- 
fusal by union employees of one company 
to handle goods of another company with 
which it may be haying a dispute. Back 
in 1949 the Labor Board ruled that such 
boycotts are alright, despite any provisions 
of the Taft-Hartley law, when a company 
has agreed to permit them in its contract 
with the union. 

In effect, the Board thus said that an il- 
legal action is no longer illegal if it is agreed 
to by an employer. The result was to legal- 
ize a blackjack—not against the employer 
with whom the union has a contract but 
against an employer from whom it demands 
one. 

To see how the blackjack can be used, 
consider a case now before the present La- 
bor Board, which is reviewing this inter- 
pretation of the law. 

The teamsters union demanded that a 
trucking concern in Nebraska sign a con- 
tract with the union. The company de- 
clined, A few days later teamster members 
working for other trucking concerns refused 
to handle goods moving to or from this par- 
ticular company under a contract agreement 
that the teamsters did not have to handle 
unfair work. 

The neatness of this device is that the 
teamsters union does not have to organize 
the employees of the Nebraska firm, or sub- 
mit to an employee's election. The fact 
that the company’s employees might be op- 
posed to joining the teamsters becomes a 
matter of small consequence. The team- 
ster’s weapon is its ability through the 
secondary boycott to put the company out 
of business. 

The right of employees to organize and 
to bargain collectively is not protected by 
this sort of legal rule; if the employees of 
this company want to join the teamsters 
they are free to do so quite apart from this 
ruling. To the contrary, the effect of the 
rule is to interfere with the right of those 
employees to join some other union, or to 
have no union at all, if that is what they 
wish. It is a weapon that can be used to 
sandbag the truck driver Just as much as 
the truck owner. 
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We do not think that the present labor 
law can be properly interpreted to sanction 
this sort of thing and we hope the Labor 
Board will alter the old ruling. But if that 
is a proper interpretion, then it is clear 
where the fault lies. The law has no busi- 
ness making blackjacking legal. 


Problems and Progress in Defense 
Planning 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DEWEY SHORT 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 18, 1954 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, Adm. Ar- 
thur Radford, the present chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff of our armed 
services, is one of the great Americans 
of our generation. 

Not only did he prove his worth as 
a great military tactician and strate- 
gist in World War II, but he has likewise 
demonstrated his outstanding capacity 
for dealing with other nations and peo- 
ples in time of peace. 

Admiral Radford, because of his su- 
perb natural talents, his brilliant record 
as a military leader, his tact and diplo- 
macy in dealing with his fellowman, in 
addition to his sterling character and 
admirable courage, was selected by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower to serve as Chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. The mem- 
bers of the Joint Chiefs of Staff are like- 
wise men of tested experience, broad 
vision, and great accomplishments. 

Before the Economic Club of New York 
City on March 9, 1954, Admiral Radford 
delivered a most timely, informative, 
and interesting address on Problems and 
Progress in Defense Planning. This 
address should be read by every Ameri- 
can and especially studied by the col- 
umnists and commendators because it 
will give a much clearer and more ac- 
curate picture of the so-called New 
Look of our overall strategy developed 
by all three branches of our armed 
services, 


Under leave heretofore granted to ex- 
tend my remarks, I include Admiral Rad- 
ford’s address: 

PROBLEMS AND PROGRESS IN DEFENSE 
PLANNING 


Mr. Igleheart and members of the Eco- 
nomic Club of New York, it is a privilege for 
me to meet with this fine organization. The 
reputation maintained by your club since 
it was founded in 1907 is in keeping with 
the finest American traditions. Your inter- 
est in the affairs of our Nation is part of the 
strength of our country, a strength which 
is nourished by the interchange of ideas 
among freemen, 

There are several reasons why your interest 
in defense matters should be greater than 
ever. The first is that more than half of 
our Government expenditures are required 
currently to meet the cost of past wars, to 
maintain Armed Forces at present levels, 
and to support the international aid pro- 

Second is the tremendous increase 
in the destructive power of new weapons. 
Third is the airplane, which has brought 
the battlefield into the backyard of every 
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citizen. And fourth, of course, is the mas- 
sive nature of the Communist threat. 

In discussing security problems with mem- 
bers of your organization, I find considerable 
interest focused upon our national defense 
planning. I am sure you gentlemen would 
be the first to understand that it is quite 
impracticable for me to tell you all about 
such planning during the next few minutes. 
Perhaps, however, I can discuss 1 or 2 
facets of it in such a way as to lead toward 
a better understanding. 

COMMUNIST EXPANSION 


Today, due to the massive nature of the 
Communist threat, we are in a period of ten- 
sion and cold war, It could increase in in- 
tensity, and it could decrease. It could last 
10 or 20 years, or even for a century. You 
and I should prepare our plans accordingly. 

Communism is a continuing menace. It 
operates in global terms with global objec- 
tives. It has no time limit for the accom- 
plishment of its objectives, and it can at- 
tempt to achieve its goals at any time it is 
expedient. 

Communism is also monopolistic and ruth- 
less. It is governed by a small group of di- 
rectors who can make sudden, and sometimes 
illogical, decisions. These directors are not 
responsible to any stockholders or customers, 
nor do they declare any dividends. 

Worse than that, communism is death on 
free competition, on small countries, and on 
small business. It has no hesitancy in put- 
ting the squeeze on a neighbor with a view 
to eliminating the competition, and amal- 
gamating it into its own vast expanding 


corporation. ( 
Indeed, communism is a total menace. 


The Soviets’ one big goal, of course, is 


world communism and world domination. 
That was the dream of their revolutionary 
architects. In Lenin's eyes, however, world 
domination was not to be achieved without 
a struggle. Lenin explained this in his writ- 
ings when he said: 

“We are living not merely in a state but in 
a system of states and the existence of the 
Soviet Republic side by side with imperialist 
states for a long time is unthinkable. One 
or the other must triumph in the end. And 
before that end supervenes, a series of fright- 
ful collisions between the Soviet Republic 
and the bourgeois states will be inevitable.” 

The Soviets have a big start toward their 
goal. The processes of communism have 
made the Soviet Union the largest colonial 
power the world has ever seen. In the short 
space of 15 years, the Soviets have colonized 
some 640 million people, and millions of 
square miles of land, complete with homes, 
factories, and resources. 

What this means is that the free nation 
Coalition can ill afford to let a single addi- 
tional area fall behind the Iron Curtain. 
Though it often seems unclear, and is some- 
times deliberately obscured, it is as simple as 
AB C. Aside from the tragedy to the peo- 
ple conquered, Soviet domination means that 
these people and their resources will be har- 
nessed to the Soviet war machine, and may 
be turned against us. 

In my opinion, when any natfon falls vic- 
tim to Soviet aggression, whether internal or 
external, the Soviet Union becomes stronger, 
and United States safety is lessened. If com- 
munism is permitted to gobble up parts of 
the world 1 by 1, the day will come when 
the Soviet bloc will be so powerful that no 
corner of the world will be safe. 

Indeed, communism has many tentacles, 
and there are many prizes. One prize exam- 
ple is Indochina where Communist infiltra- 
tion, insurrection, and aggression constitute 
& serious problem. 

INDOCHINA 


Indochina is of special interest to us be- 
Cause its loss would imperil directly the 
whole of southeast Asia, and indirectly a 
much wider area. If southeast Asia fell into 
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the Communist sphere of influence, more 
millions of people would lose their freedom. 
Important raw materials and markets would 
be denied to free nations except on terms 
dictated by Communist Peiping and Moscow. 
The Communist potential strength would 
then be increased. The Reds would be that 
much stronger, and we would be that much 
weaker. 

Thus, it was apparent, that it would be 
necessary to do more in the Far East. Ac- 
cordingly, we have made available substan- 
tial additional resources to assist military 
defense efforts in Indochina, and to defeat 
Communist Vietminh aggression. ; 

This war in Indochina has raged for over 
7 years. The military forces of France, Viet- 
nam, Cambodia, and Laos have been fighting 
with considerable sacrifice of life and treas- 
ure. The peoples and the armies involved 
have had our support. 

There has been public speculation to the 
effect that the United States seeks to direct 
and control the military operations in Indo- 
china. This is not the case at all. 

Perhaps such speculation is based on our 
experience in the Korean war where, under 
the United Nations, we did conduct military 
operations; and where we were highly suc- 
cessful in organizing and training South 
Korean manpower into skilled fighting com- 
bat units. In fact, the United States Army's 
performance was so successful there, it 18 
now possible for the South Koreans to as- 
sume increasingly greater responsibility for 
the ground defense of their country in the 
not-too-distant future. 

Indochina, however, presents a different 
situation. Primary responsibility for the 
conduct of military operations rests upon 
France and the Associated States. Their 
manpower must do the fighting, and they 
must bear a large part of the cost of mill- 
tary effort, but it is clearly impossible for 
them to bear the entire cost. 

The United States has not requested, and 
does not desire, to assume responsibility 
for the military situation in Indochina, 
That responsibility is recognized by all con- 
cerned to belong to the French and the As- 
sociated States. 

However, in consonance with our long es- 
tablished policy of rendering material as- 
sistance and moral support to nations 
threatened by Communist aggression, the 
United States has supplied much of the ma- 
terial means to help them fight against it. 
We plan to continue such military assist- 
ance programs, and to cooperate with our 
friends in Indochina, 

COLLECTIVE SECURITY 

Indochina is but one part of the overall 
conflict between communism and nations 
which want to be free. All in all, the free 
nations constitute the chief obstacle to 
Soviet aims. Collectively, they must be kept 
politically, economically, and militarily 
strong. 

Prior to 1950, the United States liquidated 
the most powerful military machine in 
American history, and placed it at such a 
low level as practically to invite aggression. 

When the Korean war began, no one was 
sure what it meant. No one knew whether 
it would be confined to Korea, or whether 
if portended a global war. We had to gen- 
erate military strength as quickly as possi- 
ble. 

This we did. Our Armed Forces expanded 
hastily to a strength of 3½ million men and 
women, and our military ald programs help- 
ed to generate additional forces amongst 
our allies, Our major course of action to 
deter war was the development of such 
strength, by a combination of alliances and 
forces, that the Communists would recog- 
nize, in advance, the cost of further aggres- 
sion. 

In 4 years’ time, Collective Allied military 
strength improved. You may not realize 
how much, There has been a greater in- 
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crease in Allied military strength during 
the past 4 years than there has been in the 
Communist bloc. At the same time, of 
course, we had farther to go, and Korea pro- 
vided the impetus. 


PLANNING UNITED STATES FORCES 


But an important question was left un- 
answered. For several years, we had been 
building our forces for a particular peak 
year of crisis, but what was to be the pat- 
tern after that? What size and deployment 
of armed forces should we have in the light 
of the Soviet threat, the existence of atomic 
weapons, United States commitments, our 
limited manpower, and the national economy 
for the long pull? 

The question faced the new Joint Chiefs 
of Staff when they took office last August. 
It most assuredly would have faced any set 
of Chiefs, at that time. 

Since it is impossible to forecast precisely 
the year and the amount of maximum mili- 
tary danger, part of the answer was to pro- 
vide a sturdy military posture which could 
be maintained indefinitely over an extended 
period of cold war. Part of it was to take 
advantage of new weapons and technological 
dévelopments. Another part was to improve 
the readiness of our Reserve forces to meet 
today's requirements for rapid mobilization, 
Still another part was to adjust the balance 
of United States forces so as to fit into the 
larger system of collective allied forces. 

We tackled this problem by making a re- 
appraisal of our security requirements appro- 
priate to our current and prospective sit- 
uation, 

Here, I might take just a moment to assure 
you that: Our planning does not subscribe 
to the thinking that the ability to deliver 
massive atomic retaliation is, by itself, ade- 
quate to meet all our security needs. It is 
not correct to say we are relying exclusively 
on one weapon, or one service, or that we are 
anticipating one kind of war. I believe that 
this Nation could be a prisoner of its own 
military posture if it had no capability, other 
than one to deliver a massive atomic attack, 

It should be evident from the forces we in- 
tend to maintain that we are not relying 
solely upon air power. We shall continue to 
have over a million men in our Army, and we 
shall continue to have a Navy that is second 
to none, We have never before attempted to 
keep forces of this size over an indefinite 
period of time, 

RELATIVE EMPHASIS 

The program for our Armed Forces is more 
a matter of emphasis. We are putting em- 
phasis on our advantages, our long sults, in 
other words, on airpower, on new weapons, 
and on a high state of combat-operational 
readiness. We are placing emphasis on a 
Ready Reserve, mobility and fiexibility, not 
for any one date, but for now and for the 
indefinite future. . 

As the importance of airpower and new 
weapons increases, it does not necessarily 
mean that the importance of ground and 
naval forces decreases. 

Actually, each of our armed services is 
essential. Each has vital roles to perform. 
By no means are we divesting ourselves of 
our capabilities in other essential arms and 
forces. The effectiveness of the Army, Navy, 
and Marine forces will continue to be im- 
proved with better equipment, new weapons, 
and a better planning of Reserve compo- 
nents. We must have strong, mobile, com- 
bat-ready units capable of being projected 
wherever required. 

Not only that, we must have allies. We 
recognize that the safety of the United States 
cannot be assured by the United States 
alone, indispensable as that is. The prudent 
course calls for a steady military coalition 
with our partners, sustained and planned so 
as to use our joint capabilities with maxi- 
mum efficiency and minimum strain. 

We also recognize that the free nations 
are face to face with a totalitarian system 
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and its inherent dangers of a shooting war. 
The Soviets enjoy a competitive advantage 
in that they can control natural resources, 
mobilize manpower, adjust finances, and con- 
trol their colonies with a directness and a 
simplicty which free nations canot achieve, 
Within wide limits, they can marshal great 
amounts of military power or political and 
economic pressure by squeezing it out of a 
lowered standard of living for the masses 
under their domination. They are expert at 
continuing tensions and conducting cold 
war. 

But we do not have to help make the Soviet 
bloc stronger. From a military standpoint, 
we cannot afford to indulge in a traffic of 
strategic materials with which they could 
increase their combat-war potential to the 
detriment of world peace. Beyond that, 
there can be no real profits from trade with 
aggressor nations which are worth the price 
of future security. I think we should con- 
tinue to draw a distinction between trade 
which contributes to peace and trade which 
contributes to war. If we do not, we shall 
be furthering the destruction of all we hold 
dear. 

Stopping communism is more than just a 
Military job. It is political, economic, and 
psychologicaltoo. We have to be able to 
counter threats in all these areas. Military 
programs must be complemented in these 
other fields by positive programs which are 
adequate to prevent the Communists from 
extending their domination. 

Let us not sit by idly, and watch a single 
additional nation fall behind the Iron Cur- 
tam. Let us not let anything happen which 
would help communism grow stronger, and 
freedom grow weaker. 

DEFENSE PLANNING 


Appropos of defense planning, the plans 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff are not static, 
but will change as conditions change. Our 
plans are evolutionary. They are based on 
a sound combination of important planning 
factors, as well as the latest developments 
in weapons and equipment. They are de- 
signed for our own defense and for collective 
defense, 

Today's military program is one for at- 
taining, and maintaining indefinitely there- 
after, in an improved state of readiness, 
selected United States Armed Forces which 
give us a sturdy military posture, and which 
constitute the most effective contribution to 
the balanced collective strength of the free 
nations of the world. 

Should another major or global war be 
forced upon us, I feel confident that this 
Nation would use whatever forces, and all 
the forces, necessary to insure the future 
security and survival of our United States 
of America, 9 


Hungarian Freedom Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OFP ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 9, 1954 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
on the 15th day of March, the freedom 
day of Hungary, it is fitting and proper 
that we in free America should send a 
message of friendship and of hope to 
those suffering under Soviet tyranny. 
To the brave people of Hungary we 
five assurance that there will be no halt- 
ing of the tireless efforts of the people of 
the United States to bring to all peoples 
the sweets of independence and the 
fruits of freedom, 
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For Hungary we hold a sentiment of 
affection and of gratitude. It was Col. 
Michael Kovats de Fabricy, Hungarian, 
who 177 years ago, in a dark hour, joined 
the Army of George Washington. He 
participated in many an engagement as 
the second in command of the famous 
Pulaski Legion. At Charleston, leading 
his men in attack, he was mortally 
wounded. The American Hungarian As- 
sociation with inspiring propriety has 
adopted as its slogan “Faithful unto 
death,” from the life and service of Colo- 
nel Kovats, 


The U. S. A. Can't Bail Out Landless 
Peasants Everywhere 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATIS 
Thursday, March 18, 1954 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, it 
has been said over and over again that 
the American taxpayer is overburdened, 
and it has also been repeated time and 
time again that his onerous burdens 
could be drastically lightened and the 
budget balanced if our foreign commit- 
ments were sharply reduced. 

Once again I state this fact: and I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record an edi- 
torial The U. S. A. Can't Bail Out 
Landless Peasants Everywhere,” which 
was published in the March 20 issue of 
the Saturday Evening Post. One of the 
aspects of our foreign giveaway policy 
is there pointed out. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


TRE U. S. A. Can’r Batt Our LANDLESS 
PEASANTS EVERYWHERE 


If a private charity collector representing 
the Society for the Advancement of Worthy 
Iranian Peasants approached 1,600 Ameri- 
cans, each with a wife, 2 children and a 
gross income of $4,228 a year, and demanded 
$312 from each man for his charity, chances 
are he would not get far. 

The Federal Government, however, is do- 
ing just that in substance, although it does 
not have to put the bite on a sucker Ust as 
obviously as a Society for the Advancement 
of Worthy Iranian Peasants might do. What 
has happened is this: 

The Shah of Iran decided to deed 31,000 
acres to 1,600 landless peasants. Under 
Point 4, the United States is handing these 
1,600 distant, dusty Persians $500,000 to buy 
necessary farm implements, seed, and so on, 
That figures out at $312 per peasant, or the 
amount a married taxpayer with 3 depend- 
ents and an income of $4,228 a year forked 
over in 1953 income taxes. 

No doubt some people in the world feel 
that this is a fine gesture on the part of us 
wealthy Americans with $4,228 a year and 
only 1 wife and a mere 2 children to sup- 
port. Very real, direct benefits to us are 
possible too. The $500,000 presumably will 
help to counteract communism in a crucial 
area, It may boost sales of American farm 
machinery to Iran, and thus aid workers 
in Hometown, USA. It is “good propaganda.” 

But before the impression spreads across 
Asia that the United States stands ready 
to finance every peasant farmer to the tune 
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of $300 or more, someone in W. 
with the voice of authority should explain 
that American generosity has its limits. 

As it is, the Shah is reported ready to 
transfer some 3 million acres to approxi- 
mately 150,000 peasants. If they should get 
what their 1,600 fellow countrymen got, 
that would mean about $47 million more 
for peasants in Iran. There are 356 million 
people in India, a land which we also seek 
to buttress against communism, and there 
are 463 million in China, which we must 
someday redeem from communism for the 
sake of world peace. A high percentage of 
all these are small farmers who quite likely 
feel themselves as deserving of aid as 1,600 
or 150,000 peasants in Iran. 

What the world ought to be told, before 
it completely confuses the United States 
‘Treasury with a fabulous, self-refilling horn 
of plenty, is that dollars come from Ameri- 
cans, who are, after all, only human too, 
There is only 1 United States income-tax 
payer for every 40 persons in the world, and 
there is not much chance of stretching him 
farther without having him snap. He's fairly 
taut already. 


Report on Health Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 15, 1954 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
House Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce has filed a preliminary 
report on the inquiry it has been con- 
ducting for many months into national 
health problems. 

The Courier-Post, newspaper of Cam- 
den, N. J., refers to this report in an edi- 
torial which appears in its issue of 
March 16, 1954, and is made a part of 
my remarks. It reads as follows: 


REPORT ON HEALTH PROBLEMS BY WOLVERTON 
COMMITTEE 


The House Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee, of which Congressman 
WOLVERTON is chairman, has issued a pre- 
liminary report on the inquiry it has been 
conducting for many months into national 
health problems. 

“The toll of our major diseases—their 
causes, prevention, and control” form the 
subject of the report, which, WOLVERTON 
points out, does not “reflect conclusions or 
recommendations of the committee” but is 
purely factual. It covers testimony given at 
hearings last October which were conducted 
as a series of panel discussions with 95 dis- 
tinguished physicians, scientists, and laymen 
participating. 

“The committee's purpose in asking them 
to come before the committee," Wolverton 
says in his foreword to the report, “was to 
advise the members on the current status of 
knowledge in specific fields, to document the 
extent of public and private efforts to find 
the causes of and to control disease and to 
highlight the health problems and health 
needs of the Nation today.“ 

During this first phase of its investiga- 
tion “the committee directed its attention 
* * * to heart disease, cancer, arthritis and 
rheumatism, poliomyelitis, tuberculosis, 
blindness, hearing defects, epilepsy, cerebral 
palsy, muscular dystrophy, multiple sclero- 
sis, diabetes, and mental illness. It was not 
possible to hear testimony on a host of other 
diseases, Most of the discussions, however, 
were broad enough to appear to be equally 
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applicable to the whole field of medicine 
and public health.” 

The expert testimony at the October hear- 
ings was sought “as a necessary background 
for the second phase of the inquiry, which 
represents a study of ways and means of 
providing protection for the American people 
against the heavy burden, and all to fre- 
quent financial! catastrophe, arising from the 
major illnesses.” 

While the committee has not In this re- 
port fomulated policies or recommendations 
of its own, the report contains many recom- 
mendations of the expert witnesses. 

In the summary of the testimony section 
which opens the report, “a national medical 
research program that will progressively pro- 
duce means of treatment and ultimately de- 
termine causes and open the way to preven- 
tion and cure of disease” is called “the most 
promising weapon now available for attack 
upon disease.” Continuing and enlarged 
Federal and State aid in such work, in con- 
Junction with private research, is urgently 
recommetnded as “a matter of high priority.” 
Other recommendations deal with attacks 
on disease by prevention, control, and re- 
habilitation. 

The vast scope of the Wolverton inquiry 
is indicated by the fact that this summarized 
and preliminary report consists of 206 pages, 
and merely covers hearings that established 
a foundation of factual information on which 
the inquiry could proceed, in further hear- 
ings, to draft legislation relating to health 
problems. 

Some of this legislation has already been 
introduced, such as Wolverton's bill and a 
companion measure by Senator Smirx for 
Federal reinsurance of private health in- 
surance plans which would permit thelr ex- 
pansion and increased usefulness—a key- 
stone of President Eisenhower's recommenda- 
tions to Congress for public health legisla- 
tion. 

One committee bill was passed by voice 
vote in the House last week and sent to the 
Senate, authorizing $60 million annually for 
Federal ald to the States in construction of 
diagnostic cemters, hospitals for the chron- 
ically Ul. nursing homes and rehabilitation 
facilities. : 

President Eisenhower's budget for the 1954 
55 fiscal year contains an item to cover the 
cost of this construction, and the bill is 
another major one in the Eisenhower-Wol- 
verton health program. 

During House debate Wotverton point- 
ed out that one of the principal advantages 
of this bill would be to bring health facili- 
ties within the reach of remote communi- 
ties that otherwise could not get them. 

Much more health legislation under the 
Eisenhower-Wolverton program remains to 
be drawn up and introduced at the current 
session. The committee has undertaken an 
enormous task that can be completed only 
by degrees. ` 
But it is a task that, while unspectacular 
compared to many other actions of Congress, 
is of far more importance than most of them. 

The committee's preliminary report cre- 
ates the impression that it is a task that is 
being systematically and painstakingly un- 
dertaken, and that in the end will be pro- 
ductive of great good to the Nation. 


Taxes and Politics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 
HON. CARL T. CURTIS 
OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 18, 1954 


Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
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marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the New York 
Times of March 18, 1954: 

TAXES AND POLITICS 


When the times comes today for the House 
of Representatives to vote on the tax-reform 
bill we hope that every Member will pause 
for a moment to ask himself what he be- 
lieves in his heart is good for the Nation. 
If this question is honestly put, and hon- 
estly answered, it is difficult to understand 
how the President's proposal can fall, 

If, on the other hand, the House votes to 
undermine this measure because it thinks 
such a course will be politically popular in 
an election year, then it is not only the 
tax bill that will be in danger. We shall be 
in a bad way indeed If it is considered to 
be either good morals or good politics to try 
to buy votes in November by offering several 
million voters something for nothing now in 
the form of increased exemptions from the 
Federal income tax at the price of increased 
deficits for the Federal Government. 

The bill that will be voted on in the 
House today is a major revision of the tax 
laws, the most comprehensive in more than 
three-quarters of a century. It is a funda- 
mental piece of legislation and one that is 
badly needed. Those who argue that the 
bill merely represents the “trickle down” 
theory of tax relief conveniently forget the 
revenue that the Government will gain by 
extending corporation taxes at present levels. 

The House has already approved by nearly 
unanimous vote a major reduction in excise 
taxes, on top of the previous reduction in 
personal income tax and elimination of the 
excess-prOfits tax. Now the Democrats are 
proposing to amend the pending tax-revision 
bill today by enlarging the area of individual 
exemptions at a cost to the Federal Treasury 
of some $2.5 billion. If they succeed in do- 
ing this they will be helping to wreck the 
administration's fiscal program. They will 
be following a course of financial irresponsi- 
bility. 


Middle of the Road 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 18, 1954 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, when the 
ability and character of any of our col- 
leagues are editorialized by a respected 
and discerning press, it should be noted 
in the Recorp. For too often the nice 
things that are said of a man in public 
life come too late to be personally appre- 
ciated. This morning I received a clip- 
ping from a friend of mine. It was an 
editorial cut from the pages of his home- 
town newspaper. The New Britain Her- 
ald in New Britain, Conn., is one of the 
leading Independent-Republican news- 
papers in New England. The regard 
which this publication holds for our col- 
league, Hon. Tuomas J. Dopp, of Connec- 
ticut, reflects, I believe, the high esteem 
in which he is held by the Members of 
Congress. I am aware of his modesty 
and I know that, if he were asked, he 
would not permit me to insert in the 
Recorp this fine tribute tə him. So, Mr. 
Speaker, because this House should have 
knowledge of it, I do it on my own; and 
under unanimous consent, I include it 
with my own remarks: 
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MIDDLE OF THE ROAD 

The First Congressional District of Con- 
necticut has been fortunate in recent years 
at least in the caliber of the men it has 
chosen to represent it in the United States 
House of Representatives. We were reminded 
of this fact the other night as we sat chatting 
with Congressman THomas J. Dopp following 
a meeting of the American Italian Demo- 
cratic Club at the Burritt Hotel, Anyone who 
has followed “Tom” Dopp’s career realizes 
that he is a gentleman, scholar, and of un- 
impeachable integrity. 

He succeeded Abraham A. Ribicoff, New 
Britain native, when the former Representa- 
tive withdrew from the House to wage a spec- 
tacular fight for the United States Senate 
against Prescotr Busn. Buss beat out the 
Hartford attormey only because Dwight 
Eisenhower carried the State by a large 
plurality in his quest for the Presidency and 
in so doing pulled Busu to victory. Dopp 
was easily elected to the House, the only 
Democrat to survive the Eisenhower sweep. 

His record in the House has been outstand- 
ing. The man is a Democrat but he has 
never permitted party interests to sway him 
when he feels that the larger interests of the 
country, the State or the district would be 
better served by an independent act on his 

. His ability to think things out for 
himself and to come up with an answer to 
which he can conscientiously give his entire 
support have enabled him to become one of 
the outstanding {freshmen legislators in 
Washington. 

In his recent speech here Dop's character- 
istics came into full expression. He talked 
to a Democratic meeting yet he did not hesi- 
tate to lay it on the line in criticizing re- 
actionary Republicans and ultra-liberal, left- 
wing Democrats, both fo whom he felt are 
endangering the welfare of the United States 
by their extreme diversionary tactics. It 
would have been easy for Tom Dopp to have 
kept quiet and to give an innocuous report 
on Washington yet he sald the things he had 
in his heart. 

The Representative believes that most 
Americans are moderate tn their political 
views, that they want to follow middle-of- 
the-road policies both at home and abroad. 
He believes that in Hartford County we have 
a typical cross-section of the Nation as a 
whole with agricultural; industrial, and 
white-collar interests well diversified. He 
frankly says that few of his constituents are 
radicals or extremists and that he orders his 
actions accordingly. 

If only Connecticut and the rest of the Na- 
tion could elect men such as Dopp, and there 
are those good men in both parties, the Gov- 
ernment of this Nation would be in excellent 
hands. We need more men of moderation, 
men who, like Doop and Abe Ribicoff before 
him, will think things out, who will act in- 
telligently and logically rather than emo- 
tionally. Tom Dopp can probably return to 
Congress if he so desires. But the people of 
Connecticut should be assured that he will 
act creditably and honestly in any office to 
which he is elected. He cannot act otherwise. 


Salute to the Sons of Erin 
SPEECH 


HON, ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 17, 1954 


Mr. MULTER, Mr. Speaker, the sons 
of Aaron are very happy on this joyous 
day to join the good sons of all people 
in their tribute to the sons of Erin. The 
patron saint of Ireland, St. Patrick, was 
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one of the greatest leaders of all time in 
the fight for freedom for all people. The 
pains of slavery which he suffered made 
him an even more deeply religious man. 

It is good to pause for a moment from 
the legislative duties of this House this 
day to think upon the life, and the deeds, 
and the glorious memory of a very holy 
man, 


Editorial Comment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFREY P. HILLELSON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 18, 1954 


Mr. HILLELSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the Friday, February 19, 1954, edi- 
tion of the. Independence Examiner, In- 
dependence, Mo.: 

BELIEVES Economy Sounp 


There is no disagreement in this country 
over the fact that business is off and unem- 
ployment is up. Disagreement surrounds 
the questions of how serious the matter is 
and what, if anything, should be done 
about it. 

Labor leaders are clamoring for action, by 
which they mean a variety of things—wage 
boosts for workers, reduced taxes for lower- 
income levels, public-works projects to make 
work and stimulate industry, and what not. 

Some Democrats and others have joined 
the critics who decry Republican inaction, 

But at a recent press conference, President 
Eisenhower showed himself unmoved by this 
chorus shouting doom. For one thing, he 
remembers that many of these same people 
were not speaking up at all when unem- 
ployment was nearly twice as great under 
former President Truman in 1949-50. 

For another, the President's economic ad- 
visers are confident that the present down- 
turn is not serious, that it will end in a few 
months, that the thing to do Is allow a cer- 
tain amount of “readjustment’—downward 
movement—to take place. 

Mr. Eisenhower plainly is governed by 
still a third consideration. He believes that 
as President it is his duty to maintain sturdy 
confidence in the Nation's economy. If he 
were to act at the first sign of trouble, he 
reasons, then America would take a cue from 
him and assume that the danger was serious. 

Instead, he asks that the people adopt a 
“steady, unshakable attitude of public con- 
fidence" while the economy makes what he 
believes is a transition from war to peace 
levels, 

No one who has seen Mr. Eisenhower's new 
legislative program, embracing as it does 
wider social security, housing. farm aid, 
health, broader unemployment insurance, 
can argue that the President is indifferent to 
the people's welfare. To contend that he is 
standing callously by while “readjustment” 
works its cruel effect on unemployed work- 
ers is to miss altogether Mr. Eisenhower’s 
basic humanity and devotion to the common 
weal. 

Obviously the President thinks he can do 
the average man more good right now by 
letting the war-to-peace transition take 
place without interference, so long as the 
pain of unemployment is eased, 

For the good of us all, it is time we learned 
whether this economy can exist at high level 
without war-defense expenditures or artifi- 
cial, depression-atyle props. Since we have 
had either one or the other of these situa- 
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tions In effect since 1933, the test has not yet 
been made. 

Mr. Elsenhower's confidence thus is more 
than a glib expression of hope. He intends 
to reflect a deep-seated conviction that the 
American economy is fundamentally a 
healthy one—and will prove it if just given a 
reasonable chance, 


International Educational Exchange 
Activities of the State Department 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD L. JACKSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 18, 1954 


Mr, JACKSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
House voted last week to reduce funds for 
the international educational exchange 
activities of the State Department from 
the requested figure of $15 million to $9 
miillon—or 40 percent below its present 
operating level. I am concerned, as are 
most members of the Congress, about 
economy in Government. But I think 
that all of us must be fully informed on 
just what these economies will mean, 
In the case of the exchange program, the 
reduction voted by the House would 
mean cutting out such activities in close 
to 50 countries, many of them critical 
to our international relations. I would 
like to call your attention to the effect 
in one area alone. There will, for ex- 
ample, be no exchange of persons with 
the other American republics at all. It 
would also mean the end of all aid by 
this Government to 230 American-spon- 
sored schools in those countries. 

The importance of these schools to us 
is brought out sharply by the example 
of the American school in Guatemala. 
American Ambassador Peurifoy com- 
mented recently on the quality of this 
school's work as a laboratory for improv- 
ing Guatemalan educational methods, 
and noted that it is “training a genera- 
tion of young people who will, through 
their education, have achieved strong 
ties with and a basic understanding of 
the United States.” 

This action comes at a particularly 
unfortunate time. The Latin American 
delegations at the Caracas meeting have 
already indicated that their governments 
and their peoples are disheartened be- 
cause of what they feel to be the greatly 
slackened United States interest in Latin 
American relations. At this confer- 
ence it had been the Secretary of State's 
intention to advise the Latin American 
representatives that every effort is to be 
made to implement Dr. Milton Eisen- 
hower’s report to the President. 

In his comprehensive report, Dr. Eis- 
enhower strongly recommended an in- 
crease in the educationel-exchange pro- 
gram with the other American Repub- 
lics. He stressed the fact that improved 
relations with the Latin American 
states are a primary necessity, not only 
for the realization of our foreign policy 
but for the actual security of the United 
States. He points out that not good will 
alone, but new policies, new actions, and, 
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if necessary, new legislation must be 
employed to bring about the newly revi- 
talized and needed relationship. The 
report calls specifically and emphatically 
for expansion of exchange of persons, 
scholarships, and aid to American-spon- 
sored schools. 

The political reactions and conse- 
quences of this decision for the Latin 
American area are many and varied, 
Guatemala is an example of the degree 
to which the United States can be em- 
barrassed and impeded in its interna- 
tional relations by a Communist-infil- 
trated government in this hemisphere. 
There can be no question that other gov- 
ernments, continually deceived by Com- 
munist agencies, are dangerously close 
to following the path of Guatemala, for 
example, Bolivia. For the United States 
to cut off these interchanges, one of the 
mainstays of hemispheric solidarity, 
would be disastrous to the execution of 
our foreign policy, to our prestige in 
Latin America, and to the effectiveness 
of inter-American action as such in the 
United Nations. 

The action of the House should also be 
reviewed in the light of the accelerated 
exchange program the Soviet Union and 
the satellite nations are now conducting 
with Latin America. In a 3-month pe- 
riod last year, 32 Guatemalans were in- 
vited behind the Iron Curtain, whereas 
we were able to bring only 8 Guatema- 
lans to the United States during the en- 
tire year. Information has just come to 
my attention that during 1953 about 30 
prominent Brazilian intellectuals from 
the State of Sao Paolo alone were in- 
vited to the U. S. S. R. and its satellites, 
while we were able to bring up only a 
total of 42 from all Brazil. 

If it becomes necessary for the House 
to further review the total appropria- 
tions contained in this bill, I would like 
to suggest that the facts I have outlined 
be given careful attention. 


Seeds of Treason 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 
or 


HON. DONALD L. JACKSON 


OY CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 18, 1954 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Post-Standard of Syracuse, 
N. X., dated January 20, 1954; 

SEEDS or TREASON 

Victor Lasky, one of the great anti-Com- 
munist fighters of our time, is in town this 
evening to talk at an American Legion 
banquet. 

Mr. Lasky, in his superb book, Seeds of 
Treason, unmasked the Alger Hiss conspir- 
acy for what it is. This book has contrib- 
uted enormously, if not to the conviction of 
Hiss, at least to the public's understanding 
of the Hiss cell in the Government, and how 
it worked to undermine the Nation. 

As a matter of fact, it was only by the 
most herculean effort that the Government 
was able to convict Hiss, and then for per- 
jury—not for treason. 
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In another case almost as bad, the Gov- 
ernment caught Judy Coplon redhanded with 
stolen Government documents in her hand- 
bag. Yet the Coplon woman was able, on 
legalistic grounds, to have two convictions 
reversed and it is questionable whether she 
ever will be sent to jail. Except for the 
enormous moral censure, which can mean 
nothing to a person of this sort, this woman 
remains free, and, indeed, married her law- 
yer and had a baby. 


Golden Anniversary of St. Lucy’s Parish 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 16, 1954 


Mr. HELLER, Mr. Speaker, a re- 
nowned religious institution located in 
my district, St. Lucy’s Roman Catholic 
Church, is currently celebrating its 
golden anniversary. The parish dates 
from the year 1904, when it was founded 
to minister to the spiritual needs of God- 
fearing and freedom-loving Italian im- 
migrants living in this densely populated 
area. Last Sunday, March 14, when the 
parish observed its golden anniversary 
day, some 10,000 parishioners visited the 
church and celebrated the event with 
prayers. 

Sunday evening the members of the 
parish observed the anniversary at a 
dinner and dance at the Hotel St. George 
in Brooklyn. I had the honor of attend- 
ing the dinner, together with the major- 
ity leader of the New York City Council, 
the Honorable Joseph T. Sharkey, and 
many other dignitaries. It was one of 
the most magnificent and festive events 
that I have ever attended, with every inch 
of space in use in the grand ballroom 
and also in the balcony. 

The Rev. Dante Del Fiorentino, pastor 
of St. Lucy’s, is not only an outstanding 
and highly respected religious leader but 
is also the author of a fine work known 
as Immortal Bohemian, which is an in- 
timate memoir of Giacomo Puccini. 
Needless to say, my brother Harry and 
I are very proud to enjoy the personal 
friendship of the good pastor. 

On the occasion of the historic cele- 
bration of St. Lucy’s Church, I extend 
my greetings and best wishes to all its 
members and their families. The par- 
ishioners of St. Lucy’s are known for 
their deep religious faith, their loyalty 
and patriotism to our country, their 
devotion to their families, and their in- 
dustriousness. Records show that some 
3,000 young men from the parish served 
in the United States Armed Forces dur- 
ing World War II, of whom a number 
— the supreme sacrifice for our coun- 


In connection with the anniversary, 
the parish published a journal contain- 
ing the history of its growth during the 
past half century. It is preceded by 
brief remarks from its pastor, the Rev- 
erend Del Fiorentino. I am happy to 
insert the remarks of the pastor and 
the history of the parish, as well as the 
membership of the anniversary com- 
mittee, into the RECORD, 
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Sr. Lucy’s Pank, 1904-54 

We pause today to rejoice in the glory 
of the 50th anniversary of St. Lucy's Church. 
We pause to enjoy the surge of many mem- 
ories, like a grand symphony whose opening 
theme is the pioneering spirit of the found- 
ers and the closing theme our chorus of 
thanksgiving. 

Thanks be to God, to our superiors, to 
the parishioners and friends. The priests and 
the people of yesterday needed faith and 
courage to build; the priests and the people 
of today need the same spirit to carry on the 
ideals for which the church was erected. 
The difficulties which are not diminished 
must be countered with increased determina- 
tion. 

As the presence of God vivifies the material 
structure of the church, so the idea of an 
eternal destiny must animate our temporal 
life. The exampie of our fathers will guide 
us and the light of our protectress St. Lucy 
will shine on our path. 

Let us leave a rich heritage of memories 
to all those who will have the good fortune of 
celebrating the diamond jubilee of St. Lucy's 
Church. Ad meliora. 

Rev. DANTE DEL FIORENTINO, 
Pastor. 
EARLY BACKGROUND 


The corner of the navy yard district bound- 
ed by Kent, Nostrand, Flushing, and DeKalb 
Avenues was densely populated by Italian 
immigrants at the turn of the 20th century. 
They were people of very modest means, 
The heads of families were, for the most part, 
hard-working laborers, shoemakers, and tai- 
lors. The majority of these immigrants were 
natives of southern Italy: Avellino, Calabria, 
and Naples—ambitious people, but neverthe- 
less stifled by the unfortunate exigencies of 
economics and a speaking knowledge of the 
English language. 

FAMILY LIFE IN 1904 

The size of each family was not limited to 
2 or 3, but averaged 6 and 7 children. The 
family hearth, in most cases, was a large 
ample kitchen in a cold-water flat. The 
kitchen was the place for all family gather- 
ings. The parlor, if there was one, was re- 
served for guests or else converted into a bed- 
room, especially in the case of a fast-growing 
family. 

No radio, no television to release the in- 
hibitions of growing children; instead, the 
children in most families were entertained 
by mother’s Italian nursery rhymes before 
going to bed. In more unfortunate families, 
where the unskilled labor of the father did 
not earn enough for even bare necessities, 
the children helped mother in sweatshop 
work up until all hours of the night at star- 
vation wages. 

In short, the neighborhood in 1904, which 
is now St. Lucy's parish, was made up of 
families who lived under conditions of pov- 
erty, stress, and hardship; conditions, for 
the most part, brought on by unscrupulous 
machinations of employers who setzed every 
opportunity to profit by the necessarily 
humble nature of these Italian immigrants 
in a strange land. Some families literally 
had to fight for their very existence. 

The problem of schooling for children was 
solved by Public School 157 on Kent Ave- 
nue, Public School 54 on Sanford Street, and 
Public School 45 on Lafayette Avenue. 

The virtues infused into the minds and 
hearts of children by their devoted parents 
were not the ostentatious pampering of 
modern times; nor the selfishness, envy, and 
unfaithfulness of broken homes; nor the 
riches and good living which sometimes de- 
stroy the basic elements of Christian fam- 
ily life—rather, the virtues found in those 
humble homes were religion, family loyalty, 
love, and industry. 
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REV. FRANCESCO CASTELLANO, MARCH 1904— 
OCTOBER 1904 
Pioneering days 

Up until 1904, the spiritual needs of these 
people were administered by the neighboring 
Catholic Churches in the outlying neighbor- 
hoods. The necessity of an Italian-s 
clergy to minister to the people in this den- 
sely populated district came to the attention 
of the late Rt. Rev. Msgr. Alfonso Areese, 
who in turn communicated his views to 
the diocesan chancery. After a time, this 
humble and zealous priest obtained permis- 
sion to start a parish. The first church that 
took the name of St. Lucy was a former 
Protestant meeting hall on Park Avenue, be- 
tween Spencer and Walworth Streets. 

The first mass was celebrated on March 
13, 1904, by the founder-pastor, the late 
Rev. Francesco Castellano. On October 16 
of the same year, Father Castellano was 
succeeded by Father Alfonso Arcese, whose 
influence and recommendations had led to 
the establishment of the new parish 7 months 
earlier, , 

REV. ALFONSO ARCESE, 1904-08 
Early apostolate 


With the organization of the parish well 
on its way, it might be well to mention one 
of the very serlous problems that Father 
Alfonso Arcese had to solve, namely, the in- 
roads made by Protestant sects who, by 
means of subtle propaganda, the offering of 
free coal during the winter months, food 
tickets, etc., had succeeded in proselytizing 
with a certain measure of success. However, 
the formation of different children’s sodali- 
ties, the house-to-house canvassing by 
Father Alfonso Arcese and his assistants, 
aided by two Sisters of Mercy from Mercy 
Convent on Willoughby Avenue, who organ- 
ized the children into classes for catechetical 
instructions, the danger of Protestant prose- 
lytizing was reduced to a minimum. 

The material and spiritual fruits of Father 
Alfonso Arcese’s organizational abilities 
were realized 2 years later, in 1906, when 
properties were acquired on Kent Avenue 
between Park and Flushing Avenues, for the 
erection of a basement church which later 
in 1921 was to be replaced by the present 
upper church, 

REV. FRANCESCO CASTELLANO, 1908—13 

In 1908, Father Castellano returned as 
pastor up until 1913. During these years he 
is well remembered as an energetic, zealous, 
holy shepherd of souls who brought spiritual 
aid and comfort Into the humble homes of 
his flock. 

REV, GEORGE CARUANA, 1913-14 

He was succeeded by Father George 
Caruana, who earlier had served with dis- 
tinction as secretary to the apostolic dele- 
gate at Manila, Philippine Islands, from 1907 
to 1910. On June 7, 1914, he left St. Lucy's 
Church to serve as chaplain in the United 
States Army, stationed in the Canal Zone, 
Later he successively became secretary to 
Cardinal Dougherty, of Philadelphia; bishop 
of San Juan, Puerto Rico; apostolic delegate 
to Mexico and the Antilles; apostolic inter- 
nuncio to Haiti and apostolic nuncio to 
Cuba. He died March 25, 1951, at Miseri- 
cordia Hospital, Philadelphia. 

REV, ALFONSO ARCESE, 1914-21 
Building campaign 

Father Alfonso Arcese returned once again 
to St. Lucy as pastor to succeed Father Ca- 
ruana on June 7, 1914, On November 3, 1914, 
he was elevated to the dignity of domestic 
prelate. During his fruitful and zealous pas- 
torate between 1914 and 1921, Monsignor 
Arcese instituted a vigorous campaign to 
build a new church to serve the fast-growing 
parish. Although the campaign was dis- 
continued during World War I in which 
many sons of St. Lucy paid the supreme sac- 
rifice, it was renewed immediately after the 
armistice. It was a campaign which finally 
culminated in the blessing of the corner- 
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stone in the month of May 1920, by Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. Kumpert. 
St. Lucys Band 

During these years of real apostolic work 
by Msgr. Alfonso Arcese and his assistants, 
the St. Lucy Band was organized by Father 
Anthony DeLiberty, who then served as an 
assistant to Monsignor Arcese. The sincerity 
with which the members of this band studied 
to perfect themselves in the art of music has 
borne fruit in the persons of many outstand- 
ing musicians who now occupy important 
posts in the musical and entertainment field. 


A leader among priests 


The centennial issue of “The Tablet” 
printed the following encomium about our 
late beloved pastor: “Monsignor Arcese's con- 
tribution to the diocese of Brooklyn was be- 
yond human evaluation. He was venerated 
by his brother priests for his wise and skill- 
ful counsel, as well as for his inspired lead- 
ership. For many years he was synodal 
judge and a diocesan consultor, assisting 
Bishop Molloy by his loyal and prudent serv- 
ice and experience, It was under his leader- 
ship that the Italian Catholic Union was es- 
tablished, that the weekly Catholic news- 
paper, Il Crociato, was founded, and that 
the series GY parochial and interparochial 
eucharistic congresses were held in the Ital- 
lan parishes of the diocese. He was one of 
the founders of the Itallan Board of Guar- 
dians, guiding and supervising this young or- 
ganization in its formative years.” 

REV. LEO A, ARCESE, 1921-41 
Dedication of new church 


In January 1921 Father Leo A. Arcese suc- 
ceeded his brother, Msgr. Alfonso Arcese 
as pastor. On the morning of December 11, 
1921, at 10: 30 a. m., a gallery of noted ec- 
clesiastics attended the dedication of the 
new Church of St. Lucy. The new edifice was 
described by the metropolitan newspapers, 
at that time, as “a monumental structure in 
the romanesque basilica style of architec- 
ture, regarded as one of the best examples of 
its kind in the metropolitan district—a mag- 
nificent structure costing about $300,000.” 

With the presence of so many ecclesiastics 
at the dedication ceremonies, the parish- 
loners of St. Lucy's Church witnessed an 
edifying spectacle with all the solemnity and 
pomp of the Roman Catholic Church. 

At 10:30 a. m. Bishop Thomas E. Molloy, 
conducted the preliminary dedication cere- 
monies, assisted by Rev, Joseph Agrella and 
Rev. Clarence Murphy. At the conclusion 
of dedicatory prayers and hymns by the 
chancel choir of St. Bridget’s Church, Bishop 
Molloy blessed the new church, — 

A solemn pontifical mass followed, cele- 
brated by Archbishop Patrick J. Hayes of New 
York with Rt. Rev. George Kumpert as 
assistant priest, Rt. Rev. Vincent Arcese, 
deacon, and Rt. Rey. Gaetano Arcese as sub- 
deacon, Rt. Rev. M. G. Flannery and Rt. Rev. 
E. J. McGoldrick acted as deacons of honor 
to Archbishop Hayes. 

Most Rev. John J. Dunne, auxiliary bishop 
of New York, was seated within the sanctu- 
ary, surrounded by the Monsignori and visit- 
ing priests. Rev. F. X Driscoll, chancelor 
of the diocese, and Rev. Sylvester Higgins 
were chaplains to Bishop Dunne. Bishop 
Malloy was assisted by Rev. Peter Saponara 
and Rev. Ottavio Sylvestri. 

Masters of ceremonies were Rev. J. P. 
Dineen, secretary to Archbishop Hayes and 
Rev. James T. Kelty, secretary to Bishop 
Molloy. The only laymen within the sanc- 
tuary were Henry Heide of Manhattan and 
John E. Baxter of Brooklyn, Knights of St. 
Gregory. 

The sermon was preached in Italian by 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Alfonso Arcese. He expressed 
particular pride in the erection of the hand- 
some edifice, a monument to the unfailing 
devotion of the parishioners of St. Lucy's 
Church. Bishop Molloy delivered a brief ad- 
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dress in which he reminded the congregation 
of the signal honor bestowed upon them by 
the presence of Archbishop Hayes and com- 
plemented them upon their zeal and loyal 
support of their present pastor, Rev. Leo A. 
Arcese. 

The new church was packed to overfiow, 
about 1,000 persons occupying the seating 
and standing capacity. 

Holy Name Society 


Father Leo Arcese, immediately after the 
inauguration, reorganized all the children’s 
sodalities and adult societies of the church 
with a decided accent on the youth of the 
parish, especially the Junior Holy Name So- 
ciety, which in his pastorate reached the 
large membership of 400 young men, at that 
time considered to be the largest Holy Name 
Society in the Brooklyn diocese. 

In March of 1922 the 14 Stations of the 
Cross, donated by different families of the 
parish, were erected and blessed in a mag- 
nificent ceremony conducted by Rev. Vale- 
riano Piangini, O. F. M. 

Social welfare bureau 

During Father Leo Arcese’s pastorate, one 
of his most notable achievements was the 
esablishment of St. Lucy's Social Welfare 
Bureau. At that time the Catholic charities 
bureaus of Brooklyn and New York were in 
their infancy. City welfare agencies were 
also unorganized, and the problem of mate- 
rial relief for the poor and unemployed in 
the parish called for quick and resolute ac- 
tion. A committee of businessmen and pro- 
fessional men of the parish was organized 
to raise and donate funds. The day-to-day 
full-time work of the bureau was taken on 
by two ladies of the parish who were also 
active members of the Catholic Big Sisters. 

During the depression years, the gener- 
osity of the members of the committee, 
which was also made up of non-Catholic 
friends of the parish was beyond evaluation. 
The material aid and comfort dispensed by 
the social-welfare bureau under the able 
and inspired leadership of Father Leo 
Acrese, throughout the parish, was a pio- 
neering work which earned the combined 
praise of city and diocesan officials. 

In 1930, one of the largest social affairs of 
St. Lucy's parish, sponsored by the social- 
welfare bureau, was held in the main ball- 
room of the St. George Hotel, at which 1,200 
people attended. 

In 1931, Father Leo Arcese built St. Lucy 
Stadium at which the social service bureau 
sponsored AAU boxing matches. 

St. Thomas settlement 


In 1922, Father Arcese called the Pal- 
lottine Sisters to serve the parish in or- 
ganizing the children’s sodalities, to take 

of the social work and instruct pub- 
lic-school children for first Holy Communion 
and confirmation, It is no exaggeration to 
say that most of us who did not have the 
benefits of a Catholic school education owe 
these good sisters untold gratitude for im- 
planting in us the seeds of our Catholic 
faith. The corporal and spiritual works 
performed by these sisters throughout the 
years are beyond human evaluation. 

One year later, in 1923, the present con- 
vent, St. Thomas settlement, was estab- 
lished. Now, the sisters, who had been liv- 
ing in an upstairs room above the sacristy of 
the church, were given their own home. 
Shortly thereafter, besides their other parish 
duties, a day nursery for the children of 
working mothers and fathers was established, 


Rev, Mother Gertrude 


A history of St. Lucy's Parish would not be 
complete without mentioning Sister Ger- 
trude, who later became the superior of St. 
Thomas Settlement. The work of this sister 
among the Italians of St. Lucy’s Parish was 
particularly significant because she was a 
native of Ireland who spoke perfect Italian. 
She possessed a phenomenal memory. 
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Knowing the names and addresses of prac- 
tically every parishioner. She was loved and 
known by all, young and old, as a confidante 
and adviser. When her slight Irish brogue 
transformed itself into the Italian language, 
the less fortunate members of our parish, 
to whom she dispensed material and spirit- 
ual aid, found in her a true angel of mercy. 
The positive witness of the veneration in 
which she was held was seen on the day of 
her solemn funeral when the public schools 
in the vicinity were closed in homage to her, 
and the funeral procession was witnessed by 
an estimated 25,000 people of the parish. 


St. Thomas Hall 


When St. Thomas Hall was erected, the 
parish at last had a center for all its athletic 
activities, chief among which were its basket- 
ball teams. The Sunday afternoon basket- 
ball games were a must“ for all the youth 
of the parish, with dancing until 6 p. m. 
Some of the backetball teams, developed in 
St. Lucy's Parish who won numerous 
championships were rated as the best in 
the metropolitan area. Some of the famous 
teams who were invited to play St. Lucy’s Big 
Five were the House of David, Jewels, Celtics, 
and others. 

On February 19, 1924, the magnificent or- 
gan was blessed and in March 1925, the main 
altar and sanctuary were completed and 
consecrated, as was the side altar dedicated 
to the Immaculate Conception, Patroness of 
the United States. In 1929, Father Leo 
Arcese redecorated the interior of the church 
with the completion of the stained glass win- 
dows of the church. These beautiful win- 
dows are one of its finest features. Each 
window was donated by a church society or 
various parishioners and benefactors of the 
parish. 

Silver jubilee 

On December 8, 1929, the Silver Jubilee 
of the foundation of the church was cele- 
brated with a solemn pontifical mass by 
Bishop Thomas E. Molloy. The sermon was 
preached by the founder-pastor, Father 
Francesco Castellano. 

On December 7, 1931, Father Leo Arcese 
Was appointed pastor of the Church of the 
Nativity of Our Blessed Lady and Father 
Anthony DeLiberty succeeded him as pastor 
of St. Lucy’s Church. 

REV. ANTHONY M. D'LIBERTY, 1931-49 


Father DeLiberty was no stranger to the 
parishioners of St. Lucy, for he had served 
as an assistant from 1909 to 1923. In addi- 
tion, his experience as a shepherd of souls 
was well founded. Before his appointment 
as pastor of St. Lucy, he founded and was 
pastor of Most Precious Blood Parish on 
Bay 4ist Street in Coney Island. 

During the ensuing years in the life of 
the parish and during the pastorate of Father 
DeLiberty many notable works were inau- 
gurated. 

St. Vincent De Paul Society 


The St. Vincent De Paul Society was or- 
ganized by Father .DeLiberty to take over 
the work previously done by the social wel- 
fare bureau. The corporal and spiritual 
works of mercy performed by the faithful 
members of this society, although unnoticed, 
has been carried on to the present date with 
all the zeal and love of sons of St. Vincent 
and Frederick Ozanam. Hospitals and pris- 
ons are visited and material aid is dispensed 
to the needy of the parish. Under its spon- 
sorship the blind people throughout the 
diocese convene once a year for Mass and 
mammoth communion breakfast at St. Lucy's 


auditorium, 
The Passion play 

The Redeemer Passion play, which was 
produced and conceived by Father DeLiberty 
and presented by St. Lucy's dramatic society 
every year during the Lenten season, be- 
ginning in 1931, was one of the first and fore- 
most of Father DeLiberty'’s works. At that 
time the passion play was presented at St. 
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Thomas hall. When the lower church was 
converted into an auditorium the passion 
play was then transferred to St. Lucy's audi- 
torium. 

In 1950 the Brooklyn Academy of Music 
was the scene of a highly successful presen- 
tation dramatically and artistically. It has 
been estimated that 500,000 adults, children, 
clergy, and religious have been edified by 
the efforts of the members of St. Lucy's 
dramatic society. These young men and 
women have one end in view in presenting 
the Passion play throughout the years—the 
glory of God and the salvation of souls. Its 
founder, Father DeLiberty, suggested this 
goal to the first Passion players in 1931, and 
it still remains their fervent and consuming 
desire, 

Eucharistic Congress 


In September of 1936, St. Lucy’s Church 
was the scene of the Fourth Diocesan Eucha- 
ristic Congress of the Italian Parishes of 
Brooklyn. For 5 days, the faithful of the 

Italian parishes of Brooklyn and Long Island 
converged on St. Lucy's Church to take part 
in the numerous spiritual and educational 
activities of the congress. Many notable 
lectures were given by outstanding members 
of the Italian-American Catholic laity. The 
congress closed in great solemnity with a 
pontifical mass celebrated by Auxiliary 
Bishop Raymond A. Kearney. 

St. Lucy's Home News 


Another notable achievement, perhaps un- 
equaled throughout the metropolitan area, 
was the work accomplished by the publica- 
tion, St, Lucy’s Home News, sponsored by 
the Committee of the Armed Forces of St. 
Lucy’s Church. The first issue was pub- 
lished in September 1942, and bimonthly 
thereafter. Each issue numbered 5,000 
copies, of which 3,000 were sent overseas and 
2.000 were distributed on the home front. 
The expenses for each issue amounted to 
$500. In order to raise this amount to 
on this great work, the Committee of the 
Armed Forces sponsored a manthly jamboree 
in the church auditorium. To this were 
added personal contributions of the members 
of the committee itself, for the paper carried 
no advertising. 

The measure of good cheer derived from 
the servicemen of St. Lucy's parish who re- 
ceived this paper overseas can never be esti- 
mated. Suffice it to say that the thousands 
of letters received by the staff from our boys 
is sufficient testimony to its value as a morale 
bullder during World War II. It has been 
estimated that 3.000 young men from St. 
Lucy's parish served our country on 2 
fronts. Although many returned wounded 
and visibly changed by the ravages of war, 
the providence of God permitted few to pay 
the supreme penalty. 

End of World War II 


After bearing up under war's griefs and 
discouragements, the people of St. Lucy's 
parish eagerly awaited the home-return of 
their husbands, fathers, and brothers. Peace 
had returned once again, to prove that it 
harbored its own grief and disillusionment. 
For the moment, however, joy and thanks- 
giving reigned unchecked and all seemed 
well with the world and St. Lucy's Church. 

In January of 1949, Father DeLiberty was 
appointed pastor of St. Rocco’s Church, Glen 
Cove, Long Island, and Rev. Dante Del Fior- 
entino, the outgoing pastor of St. Rocco's 
Church succeeded him as pastor of St. Lucy's 
Church, 

REV. DANTE DEL FIORENTINO, 1949 


Father Dante came to St. Lucy's Church at 
a time when the parish was still suffering 
from the social upheaval brought on by 
World War II. All parishes within the city 
limits were, and still are, experiencing a trend 
of the times with the people moving out of 
the city to suburban areas. St. Lucy's parish 
is no exception to this trend. 
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Passion Play to academy of music 

However, this very apparent and grave 
problem found Father Dante undaunted. 
Almost immediately upon arrival, he an- 
nounced that the Passion Play would be pre- 
sented at the Brooklyn Academy of Music. 
After extensive preparation, the Passion Play 
was presented in the opera hall of the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music in 3 perform- 
ances before an estimated attendance of 
6,000 adults, clergy, religious, and children. 

Renovtion of church 


Another project which Father Dante im- 


-mediately started was the renovation of the 


interior of the church which took the form 
of a new chapel of St. Lucy, completed and 
blessed on December 13, 1950. The funds 
needed for the erection and decoration were 
contributed through the generosity of the 
parishioners. The altar, the statue of St. 
Lucy, and altar rail are of Carrara marble 
imported from Italy. The chapel, which is 
virtually a shrine to St. Lucy, our patroness, 
is truly a magnificent example of artistic and 
esthetic taste. 

In 1953, new chandeliers throughout the 
church were installed and at present the en- 
tire interior of the church is being redeco- 
rated with the sanctuary already completed 
in preparation for the religious celebration 
of this, the golden jubllee year of St. Lucy's 
parish, 

Conclusion 


As we come to the end of our brief history 
of St. Lucy's parish, we hope that those who 
follow us will find in this history many ac- 
complishments that can be accounted as 
milestones to praise and imitate. From 
humble beginnings and a faith, born of hope, 
love, courage, and the leadership of many 
faithful priests who have shepherded the 
people of St. Lucy’s parish, we have lived to 
see many of our sons and daughters achieve 
their goals in the arts, sciences, business, 
government, and vocations to the religious 
life. St. Lucy's parish can proudly look to 
the past and be inspired to further accom- 
plishments in the future for the glory of God 
and the salvation of souls. 


COMMITTEE ror THE 50TH ANNIVERSARY OF 
Sr. Lucy's PARISH 

Pastor: Rey. Dante Del Fiorentino, 

Assistants: Rev. Louls A. Giuliano, Rev. 
Angelo Moschella, Rev. Peter Chiara. - 

Executive committee: Frank Sola, chalr- 
man; Carmine Basile, vice chairman; Michael 
J. Romano, secretary; Andrew Saracena, 
treasurer; Urban P. Intondl, historian. 

Dinner committee: Salvatore E. Basile, 
chairman; Josephine Garone, cochairman; 
Frank Fabiano, secretary. 

Ticket committee; Joseph Gallo, chairman: 
Frank Venice; Anthony Chiusano; Moe M. 
Cucchissi; Robert Scalise. 

Journal committee: Joseph C. Pagnotta, 
chairman; Michael Claro; Anthony Devito; 
Jennie F. Iacovino; Filomena Scaccia, Sarah 
Benincasa; Winnie Chiusano; Angela Chiu- 
sano, 

Reception committee: John A. Breglia, 
chairman; Anthony Acquavella; Michael 
Coiro; Eugene R. Balestrieri; Carl Marano: 
Louis Potenza; Joseph Sparacio; Nicholas 
Strammiello; Frank Sena; Anthony Tuths. 

Entertainment committee: Daniel Del 
Casino, chairman; James Scotti. 

Publicity committee: Frank Biondi, chair- 
man; Anthony Scalise; Joseph Ingenito. 

Booster committee: Ann Matteo, chair- 
man; Mary Bargione; Rosa Di Pasquale; 
Catherine Guglielmo; Mary Federico; Mary 
Varano, 

Honorary committee: James Amadei, Esq.; 
Michael L. Basile, Esq.; Joseph Brancati, 
M. D.; William Capodice, Esq.; N. E. Caputo, 
M. D.; Eugene Caputo, Ph. G.; Hon. Michael 
J. Chiusano; Pasquale Carone, M. D.; Louis 
L. Delson. D. D. S.; Eugene De Vivo, Esq.; 
P. Vincent Landi, Ed.; Sal Landi, Esq.; 
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Joseph Lionello, M. D.: Emil Mele, D. D. .; 
Fiore Manganelli, D. D. S.; Ralph Manganelli, 
D. D. S.; Edward Pacelll. Esq; G. Rizzuti, 
M. D.; Emil Sartori, Esq.; John Raimondi, 
Esq.; John Scafati, Ch. E.: Michael Sena, 
Ph. G.; Joseph Sena, Ph. G.; Stephen Sar- 
rapede, Esq; Louis Scordamaglla. M. D.; 
Ralph Spina, Esq.; Philip Tuths, M. P.; 
Carmine Ventiera, Esq. 


Smearing Loyal Americans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 10, 1954 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, the internationalists, those who 
have little faith in America, in our Con- 
stitution, who would surrender our in- 
dependence and establish a one-world 
organization, are in full cry after all who 
point to the attempt to destroy us as a 
Nation. Lindbergh, Dies, and many, 
many others have felt the force, suffered 
from the efforts of these smears. 

More recently, McCarthyism and Mc- 
Carty, because he has been most effec- 
tive, has been the victim of their tirades. 

Neither regard for the facts nor logic 
seem to have any place in their efforts. 

I cannot go along with either the 
Evening Star or the Washington Post in 
their interpretations of the White House 
policy I just cannot accept the thought 
that when the President referred to 
hysteria, his remarks were directed at 
McCartny’s efforts to expose commu- 
nism. Nor can I entertain the con- 
clusion that it is reported that, when 
the President is quoted as “backing the 
Army,” he for one moment thinks that 
out of two or three million in the Army, 
not one can possibly advocate commu- 
nism or be arbitrarily dictatorial. 

That we need to continue the fight 
against communism is apparent from 
the address delivered by the Honorable 
WILLIAM E. Jenner, Republican, Senator 
from Indiana, on January 28, 1954, and 
which is republished in the February 5 
issue of the U. S. News & World Report 
and which reads as follows: 

In the Subcommittee on Internal Secu- 
rity, we are all string savers. Senator Mc- 
Canna will, I am sure, vouch for this, 
{Senator Par McCarran, Democrat, of Ne- 
vada, preceded Senator JENNER as chairman 
of the Senate Internal Security Subcom- 
mittee.] We pick up threads of information, 
the way grandma used to pick up string, and 
store them away in the files, When we get 
enough, we tie them together into a major 
investigation and report. 

Bob Morris, as counsel for the subcom- 
mittee, was a superstring saver. In fact, 
one of the reasons we chose him as our coun- 
sel was because he came to us with his pock- 
ets full of information that he had been 
saving through the years. In one pocket he 
had threads collected during the Rapp-Cou- 
dert investigation of Communists in educa- 
tion in New York, which was where he got 
his baptism of fire as a Red hunter. Last 
year we tied many of those threads together, 
added a lot more, and produced our investi- 
gation of subversive influence in the educa» 
tional . Our investigation of the 
Institute of Pacific Relations had some 
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strings out of Bob Morris’ pocket in it, too. 
They were very interesting strings, 

back to the days of his service in the Office of 
Naval Intelligence during the war, stretching 
out to the far reaches of the Pacific and 
headquarters of Admiral Nimitz, commander 
in chief, Pacific Fleet and Pacific Ocean areas 
at Pearl Harbor. Let me tell you about them. 

In 1944, Bob Morris was a chubby young 
lieutenant at Admiral Nimitz's headquarters, 
attached to Intelligence. He found out that 
Intelligence headquarters was being deluged 
with Communist and pro-Communist litera- 
ture, peddling the line that the Chinese 
Communists were just wholesome agrarian 
fellows who should be taken into Chiang 
Kai-shek’s anti-Communist government. 
There were regular installments of an ob- 
scure little magazine called Amerasia. 
‘There were regular installments of a little 
magazine called Pacific Affairs, which was 
the organ of the Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions, There were the writings of that 
“objective” scholar, Owen Lattimore, who, as 
our record clearly shows, even went to Mos- 
cow to get his objectivity spruced up by the 
chief of the Far East division of that great 
organ of scholarship, the Communist Inter- 
national. There were also the “objective” 
dispatches of those two “objective” State De- 
partment observers, John Stewart Service 
and John K. Emmerson, 

After Bob Morris saw enough of this pro- 
Communist material to satisfy himself that 
something very funny was going on, he by- 
passed the chain of command and asked for 
an interview with Admiral Nimitz himself. 
He got his interview not only with Admiral 
Nimitz, but also with top-ranking officers of 
the Admiral's staff. And it was one of these 
gentlemen, incidentally, who told us this 
story. The talk was scheduled for 20 minutes 
at a regular staff briefing session. Morris 
began talking. He told about the Commu- 
nist literature at Intelligence headquar- 
ters. He told about the Communist de- 
sign in China, He told about the na- 
ture of the Soviet multinational organiza- 
tion. By this time, he had long since used 
up his 20-minute allowance, but Admiral 
Nimitz ordered him to go on talking and he 
continued for more than an hour. 

What else did he talk about? How did he 
get out there in the Pacific in the first place? 
There is a thread in this part of the story 
which our subcommittee is tying up with 
other threads at this very minute. 

Bob Morris was sent to the Pacific because 
he had been hustled out of the office of 
Naval Intelligence in New York. He knew too 
much about what the Communists were 
really up to. In May of 1944, he was in the 
counter-intelligence section of Naval Intelli- 
gence in the New York district. One of his 
undercover agents had succeeded in pene- 
trating the Communist organization and in 
reaching a strategic post in the network. 

One night, the late Joseph Shaplen, a star 
reporter for the New York Times, phoned 
Bob Morris and told him that Victor Krav- 
chenko, an official of the Soviet purchasing 
commission, had fled from his Soviet masters 
and was hiding in New York. Shaplen said 
that Kravchenko wanted to talk to Bob Mor- 
ris, and in a very short time, Morris and 
Kravchenko were together. (Kravchenko, 
you will recall, later wrote a book detailing 
some of his experiences entitled, “I Chose 
Freedom.“ 

Morris passed the word back to his supe- 
rior, Capt. W. B. Howe, who was intelligence 
officer for the district. Howe, in turn, passed 
it immediately to Washington and asked for 
authorization to get the many more details 
that Kravechenko could supply. How did 
Washington answer -that request? How 
would you have answered? You would have 
said, “Get every last detail you can lay your 
hands on." Wouldn't you? But that was 
not what Washington said. The order that 
came back to Captain Howe and, through 
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him, to Lieutenant Morris was this: “Let 
Kravechenko alone.” 

Why? Who was there in W. who 
didn’t want American Naval Intelligence to 
be told the truth about Soviet anti-American 
activities, Soviet plans, and Soviet inten- 
tions? Is that person still behind a desk 
where he can continue to give such orders? 

RECORDS DESTROYED 


Then something else happened. Word 
came to New York that plans were under way 
to have Naval Intelligence break up its Com- 
munist counterintelligence unit, including 
this secret apparatus which the New York 
group had set up. Morris was sent to Wash- 
ington on Captain Howe's instructions to 
urge the Director of Naval Intelligence not 
to take this step. Did he succeed in saying 
this absolutely vital intelligence function? 
Well, if he had succeeded, how did he end 
up in Pearl Harbor. Someone scattered the 
members of the New York unit of Naval In- 
telligence to the four corners of the earth— 
within a few days after Bob Morris made his 
plea; and they did something even worse: 
They ordered the destruction of the files 
gathered by that unit. > 

Those were the files that had the basic 
information on Communists in the maritime 
units, Communists on the waterfront, and 
Communists in the convoys that went to 
Russia itself. 

Is there anyone who believes that the 
Chief of Naval Intelligence gave that order 
on his own initiative? Whoever heard of 
intelligence officials destroying their own 
files? 

Well, then, who would have had the au- 
thority to give an order as sweeping and 
unprecedented as this one? Admiral Nimitz 
was curious about that. 

WHO? “THE WHITE HOUSE” 

A few days after Bob Morris told him the 
story at that meeting I have just described, 
Adm. Ernest J. King (then Chief of Naval 
Operations) came to the headquarters of 
the Commander in Chief, Pacific Fleet and 
Pacific Ocean Areas, on one of his periodic 
visits from Washington. Nimitz told King 
what Bob Morris had told him and asked if 
it could possibly be true that such an in- 
credible order could have been issued, Ad- 
miral King replied that it was true, 

“But who.” demanded Admiral Nimitz, 
“could possibly have given such an order?” 

Admiral King replied, “The White House.” 

While you are pondering the implications 
of this story, let me remind you that it is 
already a matter of record that a similar at- 
tempt was made, at the same time, to destroy 
the War Department records on subversion. 
It would have succeeded if it had not been 
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for the courageous work of Senator BRIDGES . 


(Republican, of New Hampshire) in bringing 
this destruction to a halt. 

Ladies and gentlemen, for the past several 
months I have been doing my humble best to 
persuade the people of the United States that 
Communist subversion is the spearhead of 
Communist military attack. For years, we 
have been uncovering glimpses of that spear- 
head in our labor unions, our schools and 
universities, our atomic-research labora- 
tories, and our civilian Government depart- 
ments. We know that Communist agents 
have stolen valuable secrets from those re- 
search laboratories and Government depart- 
ments. We know that they have concocted 
or manipulated or immobilized American 
policy in those departments. 

The Communists fear, above all others, in- 
defatigable string collectors like Bob Morris. 
They dread the strings he collects. There- 
fore, their primary aim wherever they secure 
a foothold is to destroy all records of their 
own crimes, to destroy subversive files. All 
I can say at this moment is that the threads 
of information Bob Morris has brought to us 
on this subject will be followed energetically 
and methodically to their logical goal wher- 
ever they may lead. 
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Performance Comparisons of Naval Air 
Stations at Alameda and San Diego 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 18, 1954 


Mr. WILSON of California, Mr. 
Speaker, for some time our colleague 
the distinguished gentleman from Cali- 
fornia, Hon. GEORGE P. MILLER, and I 
haye engaged in a friendly feud over 
the relative merits of the two major 
west-coast naval air bases in our respec- 
tive districts in California. 

While we Californians are the ac- 
knowledged champions in the art of 
dealing the wonders of the golden west, 
it does not preclude us from debating 
between ourselves the respective merits 
of the local areas within the great con- 
fines of our State. 

In a moment of understandable en- 
thusiasm last month before the House 
of Representatives, Mr. MILLER made the 
following statement: i 

The naval alr station at Alameda is the 
most active air station under the naval air 
arnr. It was here that the battle damage and 
repair of the Korean conflict was handled. 


We of the San Diego area, recognizing 
this obvious encroachment on our own 
claim to leadership and ability, challenge 
Mr. MilLxn's statement and present the 
following comparison of the two naval 
air stations at San Diego and Alameda, 
based on a compilation made by em- 
ployee group representatives from the 
San Diego Naval Air Station. 


PERFORMANCE COMPARISONS OF NAVAL AIR 
_ STATIONS AT ALAMEDA AND San DIEGO 


1. NAS, San Diego, and NAS, Alameda, are 
designated to process the fellowing number 
of different model aircraft as indicated: 

(a) (1) San Diego is the designated over- 
haul point for 30 different medels of aircraft 
as compared with 13 for Alameda. 

(2) Whenever new aircraft or aircraft over- 
hauled at other activities are to be delivered 
to ComAirPac, it is first necessary to check 
them over at a west coast activity for the 
correction of pilot discrepancies, incorpora- 
tion of recent technical directives, etc. For 
this category of work San Diego is designated 
to process 61 different models of aircraft as 
compared with 6 for Alameda. 

(3) When ComAirPac has aircraft to be 
returned to BuAer custody because they need 
overhaul, have completed their service life, 
etc., they are turned in to one of the west 
coast activities. For this category of work 
San Diego is designated to process 54 differ- 
ent models of aircraft as compared with 9 
for Alameda, 

(b) The foregoing figures are significant 
in that they clearly indicate that the pre- 
ponderance of the categories of work which 
are very necessary to ComAirPac’s operations 
is accomplished by San Diego. It also indi- 
cates that in order to be able to do this work 
a much greater flexibility of operations is 
necessary. The deliveries of new and newly 
overhauled aircraft during the peak of the 
Korean conflict was extremely heavy. Any 
undue delay in the delivery of these aircraft 
would have seriously hampered the fleet's 
operations. In addition to the foregoing, 
San Diego preserved a tremendous number 
of aircraft for shipment overseas, both for 
the Navy and the Air Force. The efficient 
manner in which this was done was, on 
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several occasions, the subject of letters of 
commendation to this station from both 
ComAirPac and the Air Force. 

2. During the calendar years 1952 and 1953, 
which are representative of the peak require- 
ments of the Korean conflict, the following 
fleet work was performed by the two sta- 
tions: Crash-damage repair; San Diego, 317; 
Alameda, 157. 

The significant factor concerning the fore- 
going comparative figures is that it is ac- 
knowledged by industry at large that high 
volume limited scope work is more capable 
of being produced efficiently and economic- 
ally. There is undeniable proof that Ala- 
meda has been favored in this respect in 
that they are currently processing approxi- 
mately 3 basic models of aircraft as opposed 
to 9 or 10 for San Diego. Diversification of 
workload requires an extreme spread of trade 
skilla since each program is of equal im- 
portance and requires the same basic treat- 
ment. Further, work in connection with 
aircraft deliveries and returns, crash-dam- 
age repairs, and modifications is performed 
on unplanned basis, i. e., it is not scheduled 
by the Bureau and is done on an “as re- 
quired” basis. It is obvious that the Bureau 
of Aeronautics has prime confidence in San 
Diego. for the accomplishment of such work 
inasmuch as San Diego has been designated 
for 10 times as many models of aircraft as 
Alameda. The contribution of San Diego to 
the Korean conflict as opposed to Alameda 
is evidenced by virtue of the numbers of 
aircraft processed under the category of 
“crash-damage” and fleet modifications, 

We have every reason to be proud of Naval 
Air Station, San Diego for the part it has 
played in peace and war. Also, Naval Air 
Station, San Diego has many employees who 
have contributed to the progress of com- 
mercial as well as military aviation and we 
hope to cohtinue to be among the leaders 
in that field, 

In conclusion to the many fine and sincere 
officers who have commanded this station, 
the civillan employees wish to express their 
thanks for the leadership and a job well 
done, and request this be made part of the 
record. 


W. H. Keogh, Master and Foreman's As- 
sociation; B. T. Freeman, P. and E. 
and Progressman's Association; A. J. 
Callahan, North Island Association; 
L. W. Husbands, Shop Planners Asso- 
ciation; R. R. Wallace, Chairman; 
Paul R. Cooksey, Naval Civilian Ad- 
ministration Association; C. L. Shields, 
Leading and Quarterman Association; 
Leon B. Coyle, Naval Empolyees Asso- 
ciation; American Federation of Goy- 
ernment Employees; International As- 
sociation of Machinists; American 
Legion; Veterans of Foreign Wars. 


Education and Taxes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON, ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 10, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, students 
across the country have wholeheartedly 
supported my bill H. R. 1274, which 
vana make college expenses tax deducti- 

e. 

In that regard, I would like to direct 
the attention of our colleagues to the 
following resolution adopted by the 
Ohio-Indiana region of the United States 
National Student Association at their 
winter assembly. It is as follows: 
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THE OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY, 
Columbus, Ohio, March 8, 1954. 
The Honorable ABRAHAM J. MULTER, 
Representative from New York, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE MULTER: This is to 
inform you of a resolution passed at the 
winter assembly of the Ohio-Indiana region 
of the United States National Student As- 
sociation in regard to your proposed bill, 
H. R. 1274. The resolution is as follows: 

“The Ohio-Indiana region of the United 
States National Student Association wishes 
to-go on record as strongly endorsing H. R. 
1274, introduced by Representative Murer, 
to permit college students and/or their par- 
ents to deduct educational expenses for in- 
come-tax purposes.” 

The assembly was attended by 92 delegates 
representing approximately 41,500 students 
from colleges and universities in Ohio and 
Indiana. 

Copies of the resolution have been sent to 
the Senators of both States in the hope 
that it will gain support for your bill. In 
addition, we are planning a campaign urging 
individual students and their parents to 
write similar letters to their representatives. 

As students, we certainly appreciate your 
efforts to ease the financial burden on our- 
selves and our parents while we are attempt- 
ing to gain an education, 

Very truly yours, 
GERALD K. SILBERMAN, 
Chairman, Ohio-Indiana Region. 


Our Bomb, or Russia’s 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 18, 1954 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, the President has said we must 
not give away tofear. There is one fear, 
however, we cannot dispel. It is the 
fear that, if we have developed a hydro- 
gen bomb, the Russians have, too. Yes- 
terday came news that increases that 
fear. It appeared in the issue of Time 
magazine that hit the newsstands yes- 
terday. 

On November 1, 1952, the United States 
conducted experiments contributing to 
a hydrogen bomb. The experiment 
wiped out an island. On March 1, 1954, 
somewhere in the United States proving 
ground of the Marshall Islands, the AEC 
exploded a thermonuclear device atop 
a tower. The force of the blast com- 
pletely surprised officials of the AEC. 
It was so powerful that the 1952 tower 
shot is now reclassified as a misfire, 
The power of this test shot was, to put 
it simply, 500 times the force of the Hiro- 
shima atomic blast of 1945, or equal to 
10 million tons of TNT. And this was 
merely a tower shot, in practice for the 
formal test, by parachute drop from the 
bays of the B-36 bomber, which is yet 
to come. 

The awesome force of this hydrogen 
device is not nearly so terrible, however, 
as the thought that Russia may also have 
exploded a hydrogen device of equal 
power, or, if she has not, she may shortly. 
Russia's first thermonuclear explosion 
came in August 1953, less than a year 
after our 1952 “experiment.” That is a 
fear sober men cannot dispel, 
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If Russia has a bomb comparable to 
any we have developed, our only protec- 
tion against attack employing it is the 
ability to deliver ours first. Long-range 
strategic airpower is our only possible 
defense against the horrifying possibility 
of hydrogen-bomb attack—long-range 
airpower and enough of it. The Secre- 
tary of Defense has told the Senate 
Armed Services Committee and the Sen- 
ate Appropriations Committee that our 
new weapons in being and those cur- 
rently emerging from research and 
prototype models are still advanced over 
those of the Soviet arsenal. We must 
make sure that they continue to be su- 
perior. Questions of cost, of balanced 
budgets, and what the national economy 
will bear are mere irritants in com- 
parison with the great question of sur- 
vival. A bomb 500 times the force of 
the Hiroshima atomic bomb could ob- 
literate any American city, and a dozen 
such bombs would paralyze our Nation. 
No defense against such a bomb can be 
adequate; we can only make sure that 
if any such bomb is delivered we will do 
the delivering. 

Mr. Speaker, with the consent of my 
colleagues, I wish to insert in the RECORD 
the sobering, frightening lead article 
from the March 22 issue of Time maga- 
zine. Time gave no source for its infor- 
mation on the two explosions, but the 
correctness of its information has not 
been denied. The article follows: 

THE Arom 
FIVE HUNDRED HIROSHIMAS 

At dawn on March 1 a marine corporal on 
lonely Kwajelein saw an awesome sight. “All 
of a sudden,” he wrote his mother, “the sky 
lighted up, a bright orange, and remained 
that way for what seemed like a couple of 
minutes. * * We heard very loud rum- 
blings that sounded like thunder. Then the 
whole barracks began shaking as if there had 
been an earthquake. This was followed by 
a very high wind.” In another letter, 2 days 
later, the corporal reported that two United 
States destroyers pulled into Kwajalein with 
victims of atomic radiation. 

MAN'S GREATEST EXPLOSION 

What the corporal saw and reported from 
his own perch was the result of the biggest 
explosion ever set off by man. It happened 
several hundred miles away from Kwajalein, 
somewhere in the United States proving 
ground in the Marshall Islands. In a pre- 
cautionary rehearsal of a formal test shot 
from an Air Force bomber that will take 
place some time in the next 2 weeks, United 
States scientists had exploded a thermonu- 
clear device atop a tower. The force of the 
blast completely surprised them. 

Calculations of the explosion’s energy and 
effect are incomplete, but they were so great 
that the Atomic Energy Commission was 
forced to reclassify the previous tower shot 
(November 1, 1952) as a misfire. 

The details of that misfire are awesome 
enough. Items: 

Its fireball measured 28 miles in diameter. 

Its force was calculated at 5 megatons, 
1. e., equal to 5 millon tons of TNT or 250 
times the force of the Hiroshima atomic 
bomb. 

Its mushroom cloud climbed 90,000 feet, 
into the stratosphere, and a fast transport 
plane carrying an Alr Force general and an 
Atomic Energy Commissioner at 30,000 feet, 
50 miles away, had to turn and run to avoid 
being caught under the lip of the mushroom. 

A STRING OF SALUTES 

The test of last fortnight makes all its 
predecessors, including the 1952 shot, look 
like a string of l-inch salutes, The force 
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of the explosion probably exceeded 10 mega- 
tons (500 Hiroshimas}, It sent a radioactive 
cloud billowing to a height that may have 
exceeded 20 miles. In the thin air of the 
stratosphere, it seems likely, the cloud 
slumped over like water tossed from a bucket. 

Twenty-eight United States observers and 
236 natives of local islands had been evacu- 
ated to what had been considered a com- 
pletely safe refuge, but the unpredicted fall- 
out showered them with radioactive particles. 
Their exposure to radiation was 10 times 
greater than scientists deem safe, but the 
AEC was reassuring. There were no burns,” 
said a Commission announcement, “All are 
reported well. After completion of the 
atomic tests, they will be returned to their 
bomes.” 

The 1954 blast upset plans for the formal 
test shot, which will be witnessed by the 
AEC, the Joint Congressional Atomic Energy 
Committee, and Dr. Edward Teller, the 
scientist principally responsible for the 
thermonuclear weapon. While scientists 
feverishly recalculated their data and tried 
to explain the unexpected force of the big 
blast, the formal test. was postponed a few 
days. That test, in which a thermonuclear 
device will, be dropped from the bays of a 
B-36 on the shrouds of a huge parachute 
(to give the plane time to get out of the 


way), is expected to duplicate the March 1 


explosion. 

The prospect sobered the Government of- 
ficials who will witness the shot, Last week, 
as he prepared to leave for the Pacific, AEC 
Chairman Lewis Strauss said goodby to a 
reporter: “I'll see you when I get back 
if I get back.” 


Hudson County Bar Association Dinner 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. HART 


OF NEW JERSEY | 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 18, 1954 


Mr. HART. Mr. Speaker, recently 
the Bar Association of Hudson County, 
N. J., held its 76th annual dinner in the 
Hotel Statler, New York City. The 
guests of honor were Hon. Peter P. 
Artaserse, Hon. David Pindar, and Hon. 
Mark A. Sullivan, Jr., of the superior 
court. The dinner was attended by more 
than 1,000 members of the bar, not only 
from Hudson County but from many 
other counties in the State. Members 
of the supreme court, high court of New 
Jersey, the superior court, and all in- 
5 courts were present in large num- 

TS. + 

The principal speaker of the evening 
was the Governor-elect of New Jersey, 
Hon. Robert B. Meyner, who has since 
become Governor of that great State. 

A preliminary address introducing the 
chairman of the evening was delivered 
by Alex. R. DeSevo, Esq., chairman 
of the dinner committee, who has since 
been installed as president of the asso- 
ciation. The address of Mr. DeSevo 
sparkled with wit and delighted his very 
large audience, whose enjoyment of it 
Was unmistakably noted by gales of 
laughter and frequent and heavy rounds 
of applause. The brief, enjoyable ad- 
dress of Counselor DeSevo is appended 
herewith: 
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Assignment Judge Proctor, our honored 
guests, Judges Artaserse, Pindar, and Sul- 
livan, our members in good standing, Gov- 
ernor-elect Meyner, President Reeves, Mr. 
Curry, Mr. Rosenkrantz, distinguished jur- 
ists, of both the high order and the low 
order, members of the Hudson County Bar 
Association, and their friends and guests, 
my duties as chairman of the 76th anni- 
versary dinner, to all intents and purposes, 
terminated upon my ascension to the dais 
tonight. However, tradition has it that the 
chairman, for all the headaches, heartaches, 
and ulcers, which are exclusively his, is given 
the privilege, after paying for his ticket, to 
sit at the end of the dais and so close to the 
end that if he sneezes a trifle too hard he 
will find himself on the floor, and, as Judge 
Meaney would say, sitting on his derriere, 

With your kind permission and indul- 
gence, I wish to take this opportunity of ex- 
pressing my sincere thanks to those mem- 
bers of my committee who worked so hard 
and diligently to make this affair the suc- 
cess it appears to be. 

From my position on the dais, you appear 
to be a very happy bunch, and I have the 
right to assume that you have all enjoyed 
yourselves tonight. 

I see many smiling faces and perchance 
the liquid portion of the menu may be the 
proximate cause, but (with apologies to 
Judge Ackerson), that is a question of fact 
to be decided by each and every one of you 
elther tomorrow morning or afternoon, de- 
pending upon the condition of your gastro- 
intestinal tract. 

For 1 month, what little law practice I 
have, has been completely neglected. Dur- 
ing that period, my office has been a com- 
bination of Grand Central Station, McBride's 
Ticket Agency, and a branch of the tele- 
phone company. The secretary, whom I 
share with my brother Eddie, quit at least 
twice a week, and my brother fired her at 
Teast three times because he could not make 
use of her services. 

When I accepted this chairmanship. I was 
a robust featherweight. Two weeks later I 
became a medium bantamweight. Now I bet 
I can ride Native Dancer without sweating 
it out. I now notice that my sparse head 
of hair is graying at the temples, and you 
can rest assured that it is not due to the 
pressure of law business or the new rules 
of practice and procedure. 

You have no idea of the difficulties en- 
countered in attempting to seat close to 1,000 
lawyers and their friends. The requests 
came in all shapes and forms, and manner 
of communications, and I dare say they are 
still coming in, 

Just to give you an example of what I went 
through, I want to read to you excerpts from 
a letter I received only yesterday: 

“Dean Atrx: As you know, I am a very 
busy man. I want a ticket for Meyner’s din- 
ner [spelled Miner]. He is a good pal of 
mine and through my efforts he carried At- 
lantic, Monmouth, and Ocean Counties. I 
must be seated at a table where I can al- 
ways see the Governor: otherwise I am sure 
he will be very much disappointed. As soon 
as I receive a ticket from you, then I will 
mall you a check for 83.78.“ 

Here is my response: 

“Your application for ticket to the Meyner 
dinner received. The Miner you knew has 
completely changed; he now spells his name 
Meyner, There is no haste. The dinner 
won't be held until after January 19. Since 
you are a pal of Bob's, you will receive a ticket 
direct from him, without charge. $ 

“With the best of personal regards and 
with the hopes that you will put in a good 
word for me with Bob, I am, 

“Affectionately yours, 
“Arex,” 
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Incidentally, T never heard of him before 
and he is not listed in the Lawyer's Diary. 

Two events will take place next month of 
much interest to you. On January 19, Goy- 
ernor-elect Meyner will be inaugurated as the 
chief executive of our State and then will 
begin his headaches and heartaches. One 
of the greatest problems that will face him 
will be the filling of the vast amount of jobs 
at his disposal. Two days later. I will be 
inducted as president of the Hudson County 
Bar Association, by our beloved Assignment 
Judge Hayden Proctor, and my greatest prob- 
lem will be: Who will accept the jobs that I 
will have at my disposal? 

Governor, I will make 4 deal with you. If 
I go to your inaugural, will you come to 
mine? You may be my Governor, but I am 
going to be your president. 

I have only one apology to make tonight. 
I am extremely sorry that I was unable to 
seat everybody in the laps of the Governor 
and the Judges. Tou will hear speeches from 
our three honored guests, three of the most 
active members of our association, and from 
our energetic, youthful Governor, and I can 
assure you that their speeches will not be 
like the horns of a steer, a point here and 
a point there, and a lot of bull in between, 

I will now exercise my other privilege as 
dinner chairman, and that will be to intro- 
duce the permanent chairman of the evening, 
who is always the president of our association, 
and it is with great pleasure and delight that 
I present to you, Judge Furman W. Reeves. 


I thank you. 


It’s a Grand Old Rag 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARK W. THOMPSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 18, 1954 


Mr. THOMPSON of Texas. Mr. 
Speaker, during the 80th Congress, I was 
chairman of a special subcommittee ap- 
pointed to study various business as- 
pects of the Panama Canal. In the 
course of our deliberations, I discovered 
@ most unusual and valuable source of 
authentic historical data concerning the 
Republic of Panama and the canal. It 
was in the 100-year-old files of the news- 
paper, Star and Herald, published in 
Panama City. On March 10, 1949, I 
placed in the ConcresstonaL RECORD an 
editorial written on the 100th anniver- 
sary of this great newspaper. 

Today it is my privilege to place in the 
Record an editorial from the Star and 
Herald published Tuesday, February 23, 
1954, commemorating the 105th anni- 
versary of this venerable publication, 
which, despite its advanced years, has 
the youngest and most modern ideas: 

It’s a GRAND OLp RAG 

George Cohan made that song famous early 
in this century when, singing also the Yan- 
kee Doodle Boy, he referred to the Stars and 
Stripes. We of this paper's staff paraphasce 
his song and apply it to the vencrable Star 
and Herald which is 105 years old today. We 
are proud to state that, though an English 
language paper printed in a Latin country, 
it is this Nation's oldest daily, thus the dean 
of the Isthmian press. Incidentally it is 
the oldest English language daily on the 
west coast of all three Americas, 
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The precious yellowing files of this dean 
ef isthmian journalism carry some of the 
most thrilling stories of its age. It started 
with the Gold Rush to California back in 
1849. That was really a repetition of Pana- 
ma's first gold rush 400 years ago when the 
conquistadores were finding gold here and 
later in Peru and rushing it across the isth- 
mus over the old Camino Real to the waiting 
Spanish ships anchored in Portobelo. 

The California boom was bringing Ameri- 
can adventurers by every ship to Chagres 
for the long trek to the capital, there to 
await passage on vessels bound for California. 
Three of these venturesome Gringos were 
printers who got together and started a tiny 
newspaper they called The Panama Star. 
They were J. B. Bidelman, S. K. Henarle, and 
J. P. Bachman. As a group they remained 
here but briefly, They had their sights 
trained on H Dorado and each departed in 
turn as soon as he could clinch accommoda- 
tions, The tiny sheet was left to whomso- 
ever could get out an issue or two. But it 
was not born to die in its infancy, gold or 
no gold. 

Peyton Middleton arrived in July 1849 with 
his brother Lewis who continued to Call- 
fornia, but Peyton apparently found pioneer 
journalism at this interesting crossroads a 
greater bait that the gold he might find in 
California, His continuous reporting—filled 
with comment but no worse than the stories 
carried those days in the budding newspa- 
pers of the United States—covered one of the 
thrilling perlods of Panama's history. That 
gold rush was the Incentive for the Panama 
Railroad project, and with the PRR came 
progress to this long neglected land, first on 
the continental mainland of the Americas 
to be colonized by the Conquistadores, 

Panama was then so isolated that it did 
not realize the railroad had been built from 
Colon to Gatun until Middleton crossed the 
Isthmus—it took him several days—and was 


flabbergasted by the progress achieved. It 


made a big scoop for the little Star. 

‘The Panama Herald was started later as an 
opposition sheet and the editors of each pa- 
per ribbed and prodded each other in their 
daily editorials, The Star had grown from a 
weekly to a thrice-weekly newspaper. 

La Estrella was launched by the Star 
owners, thereby increasing its circulation 
value immensely. Having no cable service 
then, the Star writers cribbed the foreign 
news from any paper they could filch from 
incoming travelers from anywhere in the 
world, The Star and La Estrella were carry- 
ing world news, most of it quoted from 
United States or other sheets, but it was still 
news when it hit the street here. 


When La Estrella was 2 years old the Star 
and the Herald merged in one English news- 
paper. It was being shipped to all nearby 
countries by then, The decision to merge 
(in 1854) was taken by Archibald B. Boyd 
who had become Middleton’s partner. 

The yellowing pages of the sister news- 
Papers have covered the history of the Pan- 
ama Canal throughout the negotiations with 
Colombla and the culminating deal with the 
United States. They have covered 2 World 
Wars and the first 50 years of this young 
Nation’s history. They are a gold mine of 
information for students of history, social 
Progress, or local politics. And they are 
open to any good “cause that lacks assist- 
ance; for the future in the distance; for the 
wrong that needs resistance; and the good 
that I can do.“ 

The twin papers have been owned by the 
Duque family for approximately half a cen- 
tury. That family was founded in Panama 
by José Gabriel Duque who was known as a 
great philanthropist and who started both 
the national lottery and the national fire 
department, It is still operated by Duques, 
with T. Gabriel Duque as president and di- 
rector and his brothers Felix and Alejandro 
holding key executive posts in the company. 
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Members of the Star and Herald editorial 
staff are proud of the “rag's” history and 
the share it has taken in recording the his- 
tory of the Nation it serves. It is also proud 
of the service it gives our Canal Zone readers 
and its English-speaking readers in Panama, 

It's a grand old rag and we intend to keep 
it waving and carrying the news for a few 
more centuries too. we“ meaning those who 
will come after and remain true to its tradi- 
tions of honesty and justice. 


Communism and Religion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 18, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following address by Stuart W. Con- 
ner, special assistant to the attorney gen- 
eral, State of New Hampshire, whch is 
very interesting and very constructive. 

Mr. Conner, a former special agent for 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation, de- 
livered the address before post-office em- 
ployees of the Lawrence, Mass., postal 
district, at North Andover, Mass., Sun- 
day, March 7, 1954, on the occasion of 
the Lawrence postal employees’ annual 
spiritual Sunday, 

The address follows: 

It gives me particular pleasure to partici- 
pate in an interfaith function such as this. 
In the last analysis the struggle between 
the free world and the forces of communism 
is a struggle between the moral and spir- 
itual elements in society and the forces of 
materialism. It is the importance of the 
individual, which is proclaimed by our Ju- 
daic-Christian religion, upon which our 
system of government is based, and it 18 
this appreciation of the individual which 
is rejected by the Communists. 

It is the duty of every citizen in the United 
States today to learn what communism is 
and how it operates. If the rate of advance 
of communism were to be continued, in 35 
or 40 years all the world would be under the 
heel of the Red army and the Soviet secret 
police, If we are to survive, we have to 
know our enemy. 

Communists are perhaps the most dedi- 
cated people in the world. When condi- 
tions permit, they zealously devote every 
minute to furthering thelr cause. Lenin 
set the pattern with his statement that the 
Communists did not want people who would 
give only their spare time to the party, but 
wanted only people who would give to the 
cause the whole of their lives. 

If the rest of us were as dedicated to our 
Tespective religions and principles of gov- 
ernment, there would be no problem of com- 
munism in the United States and maybe 
nowhere in the world. 

To understand communism, I feel it is 
essential to have a working knowledge of 
the theory of communism. 

The theory of communism, commonly 
known as Marxism-Leninism, was originated 
by Karl Marx, a German, in the mid-1800's. 
He had as his collaborator, Friedrich Engels, 
another German. The next great man in 
communism was Nikolai Lenin, the first dic- 
tator of the Soviet Union, under whose lead- 
ership communism was first put into prac- 
tice Joseph Stalin was the fourth important 
personage in the field of Marxism-Leninism. 

At the root of Marxism-Leninism is dia- 
lectical-matetialism. Dlalectical-materlial- 
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ism is allegedly a scientific and materialistic 
explanation of the development and evolu- 
tion of the universe and of all matter in- 
cluding humanity. It provides a formula 
which Communists believe explains the de- 
velopment of all matter, 

This formula holds that in any given situ- 
ation, be it in the layers of rocks deep under- 
ground, or in the realm of human relations, 
internal contradictions will arise. These 
contradictions will lead to conflicts and the 
conflicts will cause a transformation in the 
original situation. The old situation goes 
out of existence and a new condition arises. 
The process goes on indefinitely with con- 
tradition arising in each new situation. Let 
us leave the formula for a moment and con- 
sider other aspects of the Communist theory. 

To Marx and Engels the only important 
influence on humanity was the economic 
influence. They taught that the status of 
society, laws, arts, and professions, what 
men did and thought, and the very stage 
of civilization was controlled by economic 
influences. To Communists man does not 
control the economy, but rather is controlled 
by the economy. Man is a pawn in history 
who is what he is only because of the eco- 
nomic winds blowing in his time. Obviously, 
the economic situation existing is important, 
but so are morality, patriotism, human in- 
telligence, and scientific development, and 
many other factors which are ignored by the 
Communists. 

Another important facet of the theory of 
communism is the theory of classes. Marx 
taught that society can be divided Into two 
classes; those who control the means of 
production and those who earn their liveli- 
hood by their own labor, the bourgeoisie and 
the proletariat. To each class Marx imputed 
the extremes of the class. To the entire 
bourgeoisie Marx imputed characteristics of 
immorality, great wealth, and despotism, and 
he considered all the proletariat to be op- 
pressed, penniless, destitute. The Interests 
of the two classes are diametrically and 
lrreconellably opposed, in Communist theory, 
with the bourgeoisie oppressing and living 
off the labor of the proletariat. Marx never 
envisioned the development of the great 
middle class, 

Applying the dialectical formula to soclety. 
Marxists claim that contradictions Inevitably 
arise between the two classes because of eco- 
nomic inequalities; that the contradictions 
develop Into conflicts which in turn cause a 
transformation and a new situation arises. 
The old classes pass out of existence and 
new ones are formed. 

Marx gave as an example of the application 
of the dialectical formula to society the evo- 
lution of society from the primitive commu- 
nal society to slave and master, to feudalism, 
to capitalism, the present stage of most of 
the world. Applying the formula to the fu- 
ture, Marx foresaw the process of develop- 
ment continuing. The next stage above 
capitalism was to be communism and there 
the evolution would stop for the highest 
stage of society would have been realized. 

The Communist belleves that this devel- 
Opment of society results from a law of 
nature, the dialectical formula, and there- 
fore is inescapable and Irresistible. Therein 
lies the key to the Communist dedication to 
his cause. He knows that victory for his 
cause ls assured because an undeniable law 
of nature, like the law of gravity, provides 
that society will develop in this pattern and 
that no human efforts can change the pat- 
tern, Knowing communism will ultimately 
triumph, he is willing to devote the whole 
of his life. This makes a Communist a 
fanatical and formidable foe. 

What ts this ultimate stage of development 
envisioned by Communists? What is the 
goal of the dialectical formula? It is re- 
ferred to by them as the Utopian society. 
It is to be: (1) socialistic; the means of pro- 
duction and exchange to be owned by the 
community rather than by individuals; (2) 
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classless, the bourgeoisie to be eliminated in 
the final confilct and transformation, this 
leaving only the proletariat, There being 
only one class remaining, society would be 
in effect classless; (3) stateless, by Marxist 
view; governments exist only to suppress a 
class and when society is classless there 
would be no need for state machinery and it 
would wither away (to contend that human 
beings can live together in an orderly fashion 
without governmental structure is so absurd 
as not to be worthy of comment); (4) god- 
less, materialistic and atheistic. 

Communists recognize that in a world of 
governments and nations a stateless society 
would not last long and they have an answer 
for this. Since the Communists have to take 
the world piecemeal, they have developed an 
intervening step between the acquisition of 
contro] by the Communists and the utopian 
society. It is known as the dictatorship 
of the proletariat. In this stage the social- 
ization of property and the means of pro- 
duction takes place and there is to be a 
ruthless consolidation of power by the Com- 
munists. All dissident elements are to be 
eliminated. This is to be, under the Com- 
munists, a most severe dictatorship. 

According to the Marxist theory, when all 
the world has reached the stage of the dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat, and there are no 
remaining capitalist governments, then there 
will no longer be need for state machinery 
because there will be no class to suppress 
another class. The period will have been 
reached for the utopian communism to come 
into existence and the state will “wither 
away.” It would be interesting to see how 
fast a powerful dictator like Stalin relin- 
quished his power and “withered away.” 

Atheism is an integral part of Marxism. 
Lenin stated, “Marxism is materialism. As 
such it is relentlessly opposed to religion.” 
Marx described religion as the opium of the 
people. While communism is materialistic 
and atheistic, those who formulated the 
Communist viewpoint on religion were not so 
foolish as to oppose it unequivocally at every 
point, knowing its spiritual strength. In 
1905 Lenin instructed that the official policy 
of the Communist government must be that 
religion was a private matter for the indi- 
vidual and that there must be no discrimi- 
nation in the rights of citizens on religious 
grounds. At the same time he laid down 
the rule that as regards the Communist 
Party, it was no private matter, and atheistic 
and antireligious work needed to be carried 
out by the party vigorously at all times. 
The tactics of the party are to not exclude 
any person believing in religion, but to take 
him into the party if he meets all other 
qualifications and to educate him in dialec- 
tical materialism which will destroy his faith 
in God. Communists realize that if they 
placed their atheistic philosophy constantly 
before the public, they would create active 
antagonism and have a hard time develop- 
ing new recruits. They relegate their athe- 
ism to a subordinate place and accent the 
Class-struggle aspect of their program to 
the public. 

It is exactly this deception, which was pro- 
pounded by Lenin before the Russian Revo- 
lution, which has enabled the Communist 
Party in this country to secure a few con- 
verts among religious people. Outwardly 
the party emphasizes other aspects of com- 
munism and does not publicly attack re- 
ligion. Communist training is designed to 
tear down a person's religious faith and to 
replace it with atheism. The training is so 
subtie and gradual that the recruit does not 
realize the goal he is being led toward until 
he has arrived, and has been conditioned an 
atheist. 

As we have seen, initially Communist 
theory proclaimed that man's religion was a 
Private matter as far as the government was 
concerned, even though the Communist 
Party is militantly atheistic. In practice, 
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however, Communists wrenched religious ac- 
tivity in the Soviet Union to its knees and 
it is now apparently sterile and subservient 
to the Red rulers. In the Soviet zone of 
Germany the Communist masters are now 
calling religion profoundly immoral, if you 
can imagaine Communists calling religion 
immoral, and saying that Communist morals 
are diametrically opposed to religious morals. 
The Communists have maintained relentless 
pressure on all religious activities in Com- 
munist controlled East Europe and a good 
many of the leading clergy have been im- 
prisoned or executed. In China it has been 
the same story; the missionaries have been 
run out of the country or imprisoned and 
the native religious leaders are facing per- 
secution of various types if they do not con- 
form to the Communist domination. In 
practice communism has never tolerated 
any more religious activity on the part of 
those under its control than was necessary 
and any effective religious activity is, to use 
their own expression, “diametrically op- 
posed" to communism's atheism. Let no 
one tell you communism is not violently op- 
posed to any concept of God or the Judaic- 
Christian code of ethics and morals, both in 
theory and practice. 

What we stand for in the western Republics 
is the right to worship God in the manner 
of our own choosing. What Communists 
stand for is atheism and godlessness. Com- 
munists in the United States try to create 
antagonisms between the different religious 
and racial groups, but there is an answer to 
it; interfaith functions such as we have here 
today. 

Related to the Communist rejection of 
Judaic-Christian concept of morality and 
religion is the Communist view of ethics. 
Lenin, the “developer” of communism, 
stated, “We do not believe in an eternal mo- 
rality.“ Whatever action furthers the cause 
of communism is ethical as far as Commu- 
nists are concerned, Subterfuge, deception, 
deceit, perjury, terrorism, and violence, all 
are ethical if they further the ultimate goal 
of communism at a particular time and place. 
This attitude opens the door for the concept 
that the ends justify the means, a concept 
absolutely rejected by any modern code of 
ethics or religion and by civilized society. 
But it is this code of honor which permitted 
the great Communist leader, Stalin, to enter 
into a compact with communism's avowed 
mortal enemy, Nazi fascism. If it furthers 
the goals of communism, it is ethical no 
matter how traitorous or treasonous the act. 
It is this standard of ethics that permitted 
numerous publicly identified Soviet espio- 
nage agents to steal their own country’s most 
vital secrets and sneak them to an alien pow- 
er. It is the Communist standard of ethics 
used by the Soviet Union that our own states- 
men and diplomats have been slow to com- 
prehend and that continues to cause us to 
suffer at the hands of the Soviet masters in 
every diplomatic contact. These ethics have 
permitted the Soviet Union to break 9 non- 
aggression pacts, 11 alliances, and numerous 
other international agreements in the last 
29 years. The Soviet word is worthless and it 
is deceptive because it will be broken at any 
time that it will further the Communist goal 
to break it. 

How do the Communists intend to take 
control over non-Communist countries? The 
world's greatest authorities on commu- 
nism, Lenin and Stalin, have this to say, and 
I quote, The replacement of the bourgeois 
by the proletarian state is impossible with- 
out a violent revolution,” Lenin stated. He 
also said, “It is clear that the liberation of 
the oppressed class is impossible not only 
without a violent revolution, but also with- 
out the destruction of the apparatus of state 
power. The dictatorship of the proletariat 
is the most determined and the most ruth- 
less war waged by the new class against 
the * * * enemy * * * the dictatorship of 
the proletariat is necessary, and victory over 
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the bourgeoisie is impossible, without a long, 
stubborn, and desperate war of life and 
death, a war which requires perseverance, 
discipline, firmness, inflexibility, and unity 
of will.” 

Stalin confirmed Lenin's statements, say- 
ing, “Can such a radical transformation of 
the old bourgeois system of society be 
achieved without a violent revolution with- 
out the dictatorship of the proletariat?” 
Stalin answered his own question, “Obvi- 
ously not.” 

We dare not take them at any less than 
their own word. 

What are the plans of the American Com- 
munists for taking control of our country? 
William Z. Foster is the present chairman of 
the Communist Party, U. S. A. In 1928 he 
was not the chairman of the Communist 
Party but was a leading Communist in this 
country. In sworn testimony before a con- 
gressional committee that year he made the 
statements which I will quote to you. He 
has never repudiated these statements to my 
Knowledge, but has reaffirmed them. Foster 
stated, The Communist Party advocates the 
overthrow of the capitalist system and the 
confiscation of the social necessities of life. 
The working class must shatter the 
capitalist state. * * * No Communist, no 
matter how many votes he should secure in 
a national election, could become, even if he 
would, President of the present Govern- 
ment. When a Communist heads a govern- 
ment in the United States, and that day will 
come just as surely as the sun rises, that 
government will not be a capitalistic gov- 
ernment but a Soviet government, and be- 
hind this government will stand the Red 
Army to enforce the dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat.” Foster further stated, “The Com- 
munist Party advocates the overthrow of 
the capitalist system and the Communists 
of the United States owe no allegiance to the 
Government of the United States or to the 
American flag. Communists of this and all 
countries look upon the Soviet Union as their 
country, and they recognize only one flag, 
the Red flag.” a 

Che of the most furtive characters in the 
Communist movement in the United States 
was an individual of many aliases, most com- 
monly known as J. Peters. Peters was head 
of the underground section of the Commu- 
nist Party U. S. A. and helped organize the 
Harold Ware cell of the Communist 
among Government workers in Washington, 
D. C., in the 1930's. Many of the members 
of this cell later became Soviet espionage 
agents. Peters also was a representative of 
the Communist international in this country. 
In 1935 he wrote a manual for the Commu- 
nist Party organizers. Peters set forth the 
role and aim of the Communist Party as fol- 
lows, “As the leader and organizer of the 
proletariat, the Communist Party of the 
U. S. A. leads the working class in the fight 
for the revolutionary overthrow of capital- 
ism, for the establishment of the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat, for the establishment 
of a Socialist Soviet Republic in the United 
States.” 

In describing the conditions for member- 
ship in the Communist Party, Peters in- 
structed that recruits must take the fol- 
lowing pledge, “I pledge myself to remain at 
all times a vigilant and firm defender of the 
Leninist line of the party, the only line that 
insures the triumph of Soviet power in the 
United States.” 

Dare we take these Communists at any 
less than their own word? I think not,-look 
at Czechoslovakia. 

How successful has communism been in 
its design for world conquest? At the time 
of the October Revolution in 1917 there were 
seventy-five or eighty thousand Bolsheviks. 
Thirty-seven years later, today, Communists 
control one-half the population of the world, 
of which only a small percentage belongs to 
the Communist Party. At this rate of ad- 
vance it would take only another 35 or 40 
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years for the Soviets to subjugate the entire 
world. Since World War II the Communists 
have taken over the following: East Ger- 
many, a zone of Austria, Albania, Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Poland, Rumania, 
China, a part of Mongolia, and North Korea, 

Not one of these countries voted in com- 
munism. No country in the world has ever 
voted in communism. 

These are irrefutable facts of aggression, 
suppression, and slavery. We hear of an 
armed Slavic underground and spontaneous 
uprisings in the Soviet zone of Germany 
being suppressed by tanks, machineguns, 
and firing squads, and yet there are a few 
fuzzy-thinking Americans who flock to every 
Communist-front group the Communists can 
dream up. 

Even in the United States Communists 
have penetrated almost every aspect of our 
national life. They have infiltrated the en- 
tertainment industry and press, Government, 
labor unlons, educational institutions, mi- 
nority groups, nationality groups, and appar- 
ently even the clergy. 

We have all heard much concerning the 
fabulous efforts of Soviet espionage in our 
country, but there is one phase of espionage 
operations with which we are not so familiar. 
Gen. Walter Krivitaky, head of Soviet Mili- 
tary Intelligence in Western Europe in the 
1930's, called our attention to the fact that 
espionage is one of the important arms of 
Soviet foreign relations. We know of the 
achievements of the Communists in stealing 
military secrets, but we hear little about an 
even more treacherous endeavor of theirs, 
the placing of espionage agents in responsi- 
ble positions in non-Communist govern- 
ments to influence the policies of the non- 
Communist governments. 

The danger to non-Communist countries 
of this type of espionage operation can hard- 
ly be overemphasized. The Soviets had es- 
pionage agents on policy-making levels in 
the government of imperial Japan during the 
last war and they had them in the United 
States Government. Alger Hiss had held the 
position of Director of the Office of Special 
Political Affairs in the Department of State, 
a very important State Department post in- 
cidentally, and the position of Secretary Gen- 
eral of the San Francisco Conference for 
Drafting of the United Nations Charter. He 
was also one of President Roosevelt's advisers 
at the Yalta Conference. Who can estimate 
the damage to this country that such a per- 
son could commit? Harry Dexter White is 
generally credited with devising the Mor- 
genthau plan for making Germany an agra- 
rian state after the last war. West Germany 
today appears to be the most vigorous coun- 
try in Western Europe and it would seem 
from Soviet Russia's reaction that West Ger- 
many might be the biggest deterrent to fur- 
ther Communist aggression in Europe tn the 
years to come. Had Dexter White's 
plan been accepted by this country and its 
allies, the position of the free world in Eu- 
rope would be even less tenable, 

The press quoted Ambassador Henry Cabot 
Lodge, Jr., on February 3 of this year as say- 
ing it would make no difference if there 
were Communist agents in the United Na- 
tions Organization because there are no 
secrets to steal. Ambassador Lodge, by this 
remark, showed a lack of appreciation of 
the more dangerous aspects of Communist 
espionage. If there are espionage agents in 
the United Nations Organization, they would 
be in positions to influence decisions of that 
international organization. It is interesting 
to note that a considerable number of 
Soviet agents have secured employment in 
international organizations of several types 
and it is safe to assume this was not by 
accident, 

Is there a threat from communism in the 
United States today? If we do no more than 
take communism at its own words, the threat 
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is apparent. Communist ethics allow them 
to use deceipt, subterfuge and duplicity in 
the conduct of diplomacy and in the party's 
daily agitation in the factories and in the 
streets. This creates a threat because of our 
own failure to grasp this fact in our dealings 
with the party at home and more particu- 
larly in our international relations. 

The man most fully informed concerning 
communism in the United States today, a 
man to whom this country owes an eternal 
debt, John Edgar Hoover, Director of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, testified 
before the House Subcommittee on Appro- 
priations last December concerning the 
status of the Communist Party in this coun- 
try then. I would like to quote you some of 
Director Hoover's revealing remarks. He 
testified, “The extent of potential danger- 
ousness of the Communist Party, United 
States of America * * should not be 
judged merely by the extent of its member- 
ship. It has a strong fifth-column strength. 
As open party membership ebbs more and 
more, reliance is placed apon (1) under- 
ground leadership, (2) concealed members, 
(3) front groups, (4) fellow travelers, (5) 
Communist sympathizers, and (6) dupes. 
* * * The discipline of the party, as in the 
past, has been rigidly administered from the 
top by a small group of Communist Party 
functionaries who are fanatically devoted to 
the Communist cause.” 

Mr. Hoover explained that “Today, there 
are two types of Communist Party leader- 
ship: Open leadership * * and an under- 
ground leadership which actually has been 
assuming more and more authority and con- 
trol to administer the entire party in the 
event it is no longer feasible to continue in 
the open. Through the perfection of the un- 
derground apparatus, the party alms to pre- 
serve intact a hard core of militant Com- 
munists to carry out the alms and objectives 
of the international Communist movement 
under all forms of adversity.” 

He cited at great length the security meas- 
ures of the party to show the stealth of the 
American Communists and this clearly 
showed the conspiratorial nature of the 
party. Mr. Hoover's statement also made 
apparent, from the underground nature of 
the party, the danger from communism as 
constituted in the United States in 1953. 

Our investigation currently being con- 
ducted by the attorney general's office in New 
Hampshire bears out Mr. Hoover’s descrip- 
tion of the current status of the party. 

Communism is a fact, and will be for some 
generations to come, It will affect many 
phases of the lives of each of us, and our 
children and grandchildren. It will affect 
the laws we live under, who is elected to rep- 
resent us, what our economic situation will 
be, whether we will see military service and 
whether our children go to atomic war or 
build a new world based on the morality of 
our Judaic-Christian religions. 

We cannot evade communism. We cannot 
avoid it. But our survival demands we un- 
derstand it. We have to better know our 
enemy. 


New Air Force Academy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WALTER NORBLAD 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 28, 1954 


Mr. NORBLAD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
herewith an editorial by Robert Ingalls, 
of Corvallis, Oreg., published in the Cor- 
vallis Gazette-Times of March 11, 1954: 
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New Am Force Acapemy 


The Co is just about to authorize 
some $125 million for a new Air Force acad- 
emy. Somehow we just can’t see it. 

No one can argue that we don't need a 
school to train officers or that we don't need 
the plane drivers, but is a new academy the 
best approach? 

Senator ALBERT Gore, of Tennessee, argues 
that creating a third service academy “flies in 
the teeth of unification.” His point is well 
taken. If future cooperation among the 
services is to be improved, and the good 
Lord knows it needs improvement, this is 
no way to go about the job. 

In many respects the military trade-school 
system is bad enough, but to have them go 
to different trade schools only tends to ag- 
gravate the situation. There is no reason 
why there shouldn't be one school where the 
men could all take the same basic courses 
together and get to know and work with one 
another. 

It is our opinion, too, that there should 
be a different method of selection for candi- 
dates to enter the academies.+ Some service 
as enlisted men would make better officers 
of all academy graduates. Another method 
might be to have the candidates go to school 
for 2 years in thelr home States and then 
select the best undergraduates for further 
schooling at the academies. 

There is no perfect system, of course, be- 
cause officers are people just like the rest 
of us and you always get good and bad people 
as the result of any system. We served with 
some officers from the Point who were hot 
rocks in every sense of the word and don't 
recall a Point officer who was professionally 
inadequate. There were some, however, who 
were far from socially adequate and seemed 
to feel they were born to the purple just 
because they went to the trade school. 

The best officers we saw in the whole of 
our 44% years of service were chosen by the 
Tomlinsen Act. These men were selected 
ROTC graduates who were hand picked to 
serve a year in the Regulars. After a year of 
this service the best one out of every 20 was 
offered a permanent commission. After such 
a complete weeding out, the Army really got 
some upper-drawer men. 


The Right Idea on Health Insurance 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 15, 1954 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
News of Washington, D. C., issue of 
March 17, 1954, contains an editorial on 
the subject of health insurance. It is 
entitled to the utmost consideration in 
connection with the health insurance 
plan now before the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce of the 
House. 

I include the editorial as part of my 
remarks. It reads as follows: 

Tue Rtont IDEA 

The Eisenhower administration is on the 
right track with its new health insurance 
program, although many questions about it 
remain to be answered. 

The program has been submitted to Con- 
gress and hearings are scheduled in both 
Houses. The big question is this: 

Will the program discourage the sale of 
health insurance policies that can be taken 
away from a person when he becomes seri- 
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ously ill—when he needs such help the 
miost? 

The evidence available is that it will. 

We believe that it must. 

The administration's program has not the 
slightest resemblance to the Truman com- 
pulsory health insurance pipe dream. 

The new plan is one to encourage private 
business and nonprofit health groups to pro- 
vide broader health insurance coverage. 

Under the program, Congress would put 
$25 million into a reinsurance fund, to be ad- 
ministered by the Health, Education, and 
Welfare Department. 

That Department then could offer reinsur- 
ance to companies and groups willing to try 
selling better insurance to the people. 

Admittedly, there is a risk in selling any 
new type of insurance—because no company 
can know, until it has experimented a little, 
how much to charge for it. 

The Eisenhower plan would take away some 
of that risk. A company whose new policy 
had been approved by the Government, and 
which had bought Federal reinsurance on the 
policy, could recoup from the Government a 
part of any really heavy losses it might suffer. 

There already have been forebodings that 
$25 milliom would be only an opening bite on 
Congress, and that many more millions would 
have to be poured into this venture before 
it became sound. 

That is a possibility, of course. Tt is one 
Congress should look into—meanwhile recall- 
ing that similar predictions were made when 
the Government set up the Federal Deposits 
Insurance Corporation in the thirties, No 
such thing happened in that case, and there 
are interesting parallels between the well-es- 
tablished FDIC program and the new health 
insurance plan. 

There are others who fear that the new 
program would mean more Government con- 
trol over business—the insurance business. 
The answer is that no insurance company 
will be forced to participate. 

The administration believes this plan will 
persuade the companies and groups to make 
wholehearted attempts to give the people a 
better break. 

Competition wil], the Government believes, 
wipe out the cancellable bargain-basement 
policies now widely sold—policies which are 
fine for healthy people but not for sick ones. 

To assure that this happens, we advocate 
that one iron-bound condition be written 
into the bill now pending before Congress: 

No health insurance policy should be re- 
insured unless it is noncancellable. 

The Government should reinsure only 
those policies which, once bought, cannot be 
taken away from the trusting buyer. 


Does Television Help Sports Financially? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 18, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following editorial from the Chelsea 
Record, Chelsea, Mass., of Tuesday, 
March 16, 1954: 

Dors TV Hurt Sports? 

Does television help sports financially or 
does it hurt them? Television manufac- 
turers, who may not be entirely free from 
prejudice, deny that the home screen is 
keeping fans from attending boxing matches 
or ball games. They admit that in 1949 
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attendance figures showed an expenditure of 
$280 million, while in 1952 the figure had 
dropped to $265 million. Even the lower 
figure was well above that for 1946, which 
was $240 million. Any falling off, say the 
TV folk, was more than made up by the 
income from rights fees. 

Not all sports have lost attendance. Base- 
ball has dropped, but horseracing has gained. 
College football has lost patrons, but these 
seem to have gone to the professional variety. 
Baseball attendance, though less than a few 
years ago, is still well above the figure real- 
ized in 1939, the 100th anniversary of its 
beginning. 

More will be heard about this controversy. 
Meanwhile the baseball owners are debating 
Ways and means to limit TV in their territory. 


Features of Republican Tax-Revision Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 18, 1954 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
following are the highlights and fea- 
tures in condensed form of the Republi- 
can tax-revision bill adopted by the 
House today: 

DEPENDENTS 

1. Parents can claim deduction of 6600 
for each child regardless of child's annual 
earnings. 

2. Aged or other dependents cared for 
jointly can be rotated for full exemption 
among taxpayers providing support. 


3. Taxpayer can claim $600 exemption for 


foster child or other persons irrespective of 
relationship if support is provided in home 
during taxable year. 
Total saving to taxpayers, $85 million, 
CHILD-CARE EXPENSES 
1. Single working parent allowed $600 de- 
duction for expense paid for caring for 
each child under 10. 
2. Same deduction allowed for all children, 
10 to 16, physically handicapped. 
Total saving to taxpayers, $40 million. 
MEDICAL EXPENSES 
1. May be deducted when exceed 3 percent 
of adjusted gross income (instead of former 
5 percent). j 
2. Example: Family with $3,000 gross in- 
come, medical expenses of $150, now can 
deduct total of $60. None previously. 
Total saving to taxpayers, $80 million, 
HEAD OF FAMILY 
1. Head of household allowed income- 
splitting accorded married couples. 
2. Dependents need not live in home of 
taxpayer. 
Total saving to taxpayers, $50 million. 
RETIREMENT INCOME CREDIT 
1. All retired people, including school 
teachers, firemen, policemen, civil servants, 
allowed to exempt $1,200 of retirement 
income. 
Total saving to taxpayers, $125 million. 
CREDIT PURCHASES 
1. Deductions allowed for interest carry- 
ing charges on time purchases up to 6 per- 
cent. 
Total saving to taxpayers, $10 million. 
CHARITABLE CONTRIBUTIONS 
1. Deductions allowed up to 30 percent in- 
stead of 20 percent. 
Total saving to taxpayers, $25 million. 
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AID TO FARMERS 


1. Deductions up to 25 percent of farm 
income allowed for soil and water conserva- 


-tion expenses. i 


Total saving to taxpayers, $10 million, 
LIFE INSURANCE 


1. Lessens estate tax on certain insurance 
policies. 

Total saving to taxpayers, $25 million. 

SICKNESS AND ACCIDENT PLANS 

1, Employees are not taxed on employers’ 
contributions to sickness benefits. 

2, Exempts from taxation sick and acci- 
dent pay checks up to $100 weekly. 

Total saving on taxes: No estimate pos- 
sible. 

FOREIGN INCOME 


1. Allows firms doing business abroad a 
14-point tax reduction, equalizing competi- 
tive advantage of foreign firms. 

Total saving on taxes, 6147 million. 


DEPRECIATION 


1. Declining balance method adopted for 
writing off more of machine’s cost in its 
early years. 

Total saving on taxes: $375 million; $75 
million for individuals, 


NET OPERATING LOSS 


1. Extends net operating loss carryback to 
2 years. 
Total saving on taxes, $100 million. 
ACCOUNTING PROVISIONS 


1. Closes 50 tax loopholes, brings Income 
tax law provisions into harmony with ac- 
counting principles, overhauls pension, 
profit-sharing, and bonus plans. 

Total saving on taxes, $45 million. 

TAX ON ANNUITIES 

1. Ends annual 3 percent paid in taxes on 
total cost of annuity. Provides instead a 
method of computing tax on basis of cost 
divided by years of life expectancy. 

Total saving on taxes, $10 million. 


DIVIDEND CREDIT i 

1. Excludes first $50 in dividends from 
taxation the first year, $100 thereafter. 

2. In addition, provides a dividend-re- 
ceived credit against tax equal to 5 percent 
of such income in first year, 10 percent there- 
after. 

3. Example: Dividend payment of $250 first 
year would be reduced for tax purposes to 
$200, then an additional $10 as a reduction 
against total tax. 

Total saving on taxes: $240 million, 


FACTS ON THE ISSUE OF ELIMINATING DOUBLE TAX 
ON DIVIDENDS 


In the past the elimination of double taxa- 
tion on dividends has never been a political 
issue. 

Fact: President Franklin D. Roosevelt in 
his tax message of March 1936 called atten- 
tion to the inequity of double taxation on 
dividends. 

Fact: The House Committee on Postwar 
Policy and Planning recommended the elimi- 
nation of double taxation in 1944 and again 
in 1946. 

This committee, under Democratic chaire 
manship and composed of 10 Democrats, in- 
cluding the ranking Democrat on the present 
committee, emphasized that the elimination 
of double dividend taxation would provide a 
stimulus to risk capital. 

Fact: The Committee for Economic De- 
velopment in its November 1947 tax report 
described double taxation as gross inequity 
and stated that it increased the vulnerability 
of the economy to serious deflation and un- 
employment. 

Fact: Organizations ranging from the 
American Farm Bureau Federation to the In- 
vestors League and the American Retail Fed- 
eration have opposed double taxation of . 
dividends before every Congress, beginning in 
1947. 
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Fact: The minority (Democrat) report of 
the House Ways and Means Committee in 
1948, including many present Democrat mem- 
bers of the House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee, advocated relief from double taxation on 
dividends. 

Fact: In addition this same committee 
called for a comprehensive revision of the 
entire Federal tax system and listed double 
taxation of dividends as one of the most im- 
portant provisions in need of revision. 

CORPORATION TAXES 


The same tax revision bill passed by the 
House on March 18 provides for the continu- 
ation of taxes on corporations for 1 more 
year at 52 percent. 

This extension will give the Treasury $1,- 
200,000,000 in revenue in fiscal 1955, and 
makes possible to a large extent the tax sav- 
ings that are being passed on to individual 
taxpayers. 

REPUBLICAN ACTION rox TAXPAYE2S 

The 10-percent reduction in Federal in- 
come taxes saves the taxpayers a total of 
83 billion annually. This tax cut would not 
have been possible if the Congress and the 
administration had not cut the Truman 
budget by $14 billion. 

Nor would the $2 billion tax saving by ellm- 
ination of the excess-profits tax been possible 
without this budget cutting. 

The excise-tax-reduction bill was passed 
by the House on March 10. It saves tax- 
payers an additional $900 million annually. 

Savings in the tax revision measure 
adopted March 18 save taxpayers $1,300,- 


„000. 

A total of $778 million of this tax saving Is 
for individuals. The remainder, $612 million, 
is tax relief for business. Ps 

The overall tax-cut program amounts to 
a taxpayers’ saving of $7,300,000,000. Ot 
this amount individuals receive an overall 
total tax saving of 84.700.000. 000. The tax 
savings so far surpass any previous total in 
the history of Congress. 


One Hundred Percent Farm Record 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN E. O’KONSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 18, 1954 


Mr. O’KONSKI. Mr. Speaker, as far 
as the interests of the farmer are con- 
cerned, I have a 100-percent record. 

I have championed the farmers’ cause 
in REA. Likewise, the FHA and FCA 
have received my support. Soil conser- 
vation and crop insurance got my sup- 
port. Drought aid and seed loans got 
my support. Improvement in rural- 
telephone systems got my support. Hav- 
ing been born and raised on a farm, I 
clearly understand their needs. 

Full parity prices for farmers has al- 
Ways received my support. In every 
instance I voted for the best farm bill be- 
fore the House. Not once did I oppose 
their interests. I have always viewed 
with alarm any tendency in falling prices 
for farm products, 

Even beyond this, thousands of farm- 
ers asked me to help with their indi- 
vidual problems. In each case they got 
action. Not once was any farmer turned 


I have always fought and voted against 
the oleo trust which aims at the destruc- 
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tion of dairy farming. Likewise, I have 
fought against imports of farm products 
from foreign countries. As one who 
understands by background farm needs, 
and as one who has always worked and 
voted in their interests, I am proud to 
say I have a 100-percent farm record. 


Turn Back the Money Monopolists 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 11, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to direct the attention of our col- 
leagues to the following article written 
by Mr. Ed Wimmer, president, Forward 
American Publishing Guild, and vice 
president of the National Federation of 
Independent Business, which appeared 
in the March 15, 1954, edition of the 
Cincinnati Enquirer. 

It is my hope that, after reading this 
very enlightening article, the member- 
ship will see the need for enacting bank- 
holding company legislation: 

BANKENS SEEK LEGISLATION To Hatt HOLDING 
COMPANIES—NEED PUBLIC SUPPORT 
(By Ed Wimmer) 

President Garfield once said that no threat 
to the American system of government was 
as dangerous as a concentration of credit 
resources. In later years, Woodrow Wilson 
addressed himself to the problem and called 
control over credit by the few the most 
frightening monopoly in the country, and 
he challenged the statesmen of his day to 
serve the long future and true liberties of 
men by breaking it up. 

Wilson was accused of demagoguery, but 
2 years later the famous Pujo committee 
supported his charge and recommended im- 
mediate action that would restore competi- 
tion in the whole field of banking and credit. 
No action was taken, however, and there 
grew up over America a mighty cobweb of 
interlocking commercial and savings banks, 
insurance companies, trust companies, and 
nonfinancial corporations which present-day 
lawmakers, judges, and economists have 
brapded a money monopoly of such stupen- 
dous proportions as to stagger the imagina- 
tion. , 

Transamerica, the mighty Giannini bank- 
ing empire with headquarters in California, 
reached out and gobbled up 39 percent of the 
banking business of 5 States, and delved 
into insurance, chainstores, and a myriad 
of other businesses. Lehman Bros. of 
New York extended their web of directorates 
to American Stores, Jewel Tea Co., Kroger, 
Sears Roebuck, Associated Dry Goods, Allied 
Stores, Federated Department Stores, Gimbel 
Bros., W. T. Grant, Interstate Department 
Stores, Kaufman, Woolworth, and others too 
numerous to mention. 

Chase National of New York reached out 
into Borden, Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., 
Allied Stores, McCrory, H. L. Green, and 
others. Goldman Sachs of New Tork. tied 
in with Jewel Tea, National Dairy, Sears 
Roebuck, 8. H. Kress, Gimbel Bros., Kauf- 
man and the May Co., with J. P. Morgan and 
Guaranty Trust finishing up the picture. 
As far back as 1936, these five private banks 
and 19 other financial institutions had 484 
directors on the boards of corporations rep- 
resenting 60 percent of the Nation’s corpo- 
rate wealth, and controlled, according to the 
findings of a congressional committee, more 
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than one-third of the total resources of 
America’s 16,000 banks. Congressman Par- 
MAN, of Texas, said in 1936, that resources 
of Guaranty Trust exceeded the resources of 
1.455 banks in Texas, Arkansas, and Okla- 
homa. 5 

Ben DuBois, secretary-manager of the In- 
dependent Bankers’ Association, has cited the 
Northwest Bancorporation, with its virtual 
monoply in Minneapolis and 73 banks and 
branches in a 7-State area, as another giant 
threatening the democracy of credit in the 
Northwest region, Led by DuBois, a grow- 
ing battalion of battling bankers have 
thrown conservatism to the winds, and have 
gone all-out in a renewed attempt to get 
legislation that will outlaw bankholding 
company control of business firms, and pre- 
vent any further expansion of banking by 
bank-holding companies. The National Fed- 
eration of Independent Business is now poll- 
ing its great membership on this legislation, 
introduced as S. 1118 in the Senate by Sen- 
ator Homer CapPsHart, Republican, of In- 
diana, and as H. R. 5144 in the House by 
Representative A. J. Mutter, Democrat, of 
New York, 

D. Emmert Brumbaugh, banker of Clay- 
burg, Pa., president of the Independent 
Bankers’ Association, has toured the country 
with Mr. DuBois, to stir up support of these 
bills, and is sounding the warning—that the 
spread of monopoly banking threatens not 
only the traditional American banking sys- 
tem, but is a threat to free enterprise and 
a straight road to socialism. 

Independent bankers who have joined this 
crusade to turn back the money monopolists, 
should receive the admiration and support of 
thinking Americans in all walks of life. 


Peabody Post, No. 153, the American 
Legion 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 18, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
a portion of my address delivered at the 
25th anniversary banquet, Peabody 
Post, No. 153, the American Legion, 
Peabody, Mass., on St. Patrick’s Day, 
March 17, 1954, 

The banquet committee chairman was 
Mr. Charles M. Boyle, past commander 
of this post, 1922-23, the toastmaster was 
Mr. Osborn Palmer, first commander of 
this post, 1919-20. 

Inyited guests were Mayor Philip C. 
O'Donnell; Representative John E. Mur- 
phy; Representative Philip J. Durkin; 
Mr. Coleman L. Nee, department com- 
mander, American Legion; Mr. Claude 
H. Phillips, district commander, Ameri- 
can Legion; Mr. John L. Quigley, com- 
mandant Soldier's Home, Chelsea; Mr. 
Lester Pitcher, commander, VFW Post, 
No, 1011; Mr. George Cokorogianis, com- 
mander, DAV Post No. 100; Mrs. Alice A. 
Lysaght, president, Ladies Auxiliary, Post 
No. 153; Rev. Charles X. Leahy; Rev. 
Arthur W. Bowler; Rev. Edward Gau- 
dette, and.Rev. Edward Carney, O. S. A, 

Portion of the address follows: 

Looking around this large gathering to- 
night, composed of men and women who 
have served their country well in time of 
danger, I sce a unity that is above the dif- 
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ferences of race or creed. Any person who 
has ever served in the Armed Forces of the 
United States, may put aside his uniform 
after his tour of duty is over, but he never 
loses the pride and the faith that he acquired 
by unselfish service in the protection of hig 
country. 

Out of this experience, the American 
Legion, together with other organizations of 
veterans, have become the vigilant guurdians 
of our Hberties. 

It is well that we have organizations to 
keep the United States wide awake. For 
even now we are battling an enemy who ts 
using every weapon short of all-out war to 
weaken the Western World, and, if he can, 
to destroy us from within, 

Even when communism speaks of peace 
it is using the olive branch to wage secret, 
but nonetheless deadly, war. 

In 1936, a constitution describing the 
rights and duties of citizens, was adopted 
by a major power. It guaranteed, and I 
quote: (a) Freedom of speech, (b) freedom 
of press, (c) freedom of assemblies and meet- 
ings. (d) freedom of street processions and 
demonstrations.” 

One would think that this constitution 
was modeled after that of the United States. 
The freedoms, as stated on paper, are sim- 
ilar to the ones we actually enjoy, but there 
all resemblance ceases. 

If you dared to practice them in the other 
country I refer to, you would find yourself. 
in a jail, or a slave-labor camp, or 6 feet 
under, free at last from any further perse- 
cution. 

That country is Soviet Russia. 

Communism is a trap that is always baited 
for the weak, the ignorant, and the lazy ele- 
ments that are to be found in every nation. 

The American Legion from its very begin- 
ning has fought against these shortcomings 
in our national character. In spite of those 
who would divert it from its patriotic pur- 
pose by ridicule, the Legion has persisted in 
its policy of preserving our liberties through 
strength and vigilance. All of us are better 
citizens because of its fine educational pro- 
gram. And our Nation is not defenseless be- 
cause the American Legion has never let us 
forget that a nation unprepared is a nation 
half-enslaved. 

That is why we have come to honor the 
anniversary of the Legion tonight. 

To those of us who served in World War I, 
Russia and the Communists were far 
away and somewhat amusing, The news- 
Papers called them Bolsheviks, and we 
thought of them as wild and bearded people 
who specialized in the manufacture and use 
of homemade bombs to exterminate one 
another. 

When the AEF came back from France, 
after defeating the Kaiser, its members put 
away their high-collared uniforms and their 
bandage- roll leggings and their souvenirs; 
put them away in the attic and settled down 
to the humdrum battle of earning a living. 

A generation later thelr younger sons and 
daughters were filling up the transports 
again, bound for the war against fascism 
and all its brutalities. They say that poli- 
tics makes strange bedfellows, but war comes 
up with more fantastic ones. This time the 


Reds, by an odd twist of fate, had become 


our heroic allies. 

After great cost and human effort that 
conflict was won, and again we packed up 
our bags and rushed home, But the Rus- 
sians did not. Scheming all the time, they 
had developed the technique of disrupting 
One country after another; paralyzing their 
governments and then taking over control 
by the device of puppet governments whose 
first and only allegiance was to Moscow. 

In 1950 we had to take drastic action to 
halt these spreading conquests that were 
Pushing the free world back, step by step. 
Again our young men and women sailed for 
a distant battlefield that some of us had 


‘Mons. of Asia, 
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trouble in locating on the map. Hundreds 
of thousands of Americans fought there to 
halt the tide of aggression in a local war 
where Communist imperialism overplayed 
its hand. Americans were killed and wound- 
ed and tortured in a way that was unprece- 
dented in our experience as a nation, 

Out there an uneasy truce prevails, where 
we have neither won nor lost the war as yet, 
but where the odds are still against us. 
Russia fought it by remote control, using 
North Korean and Chinese satellite troops. 
We fought it with South Korean and Ameri- 
can soldiers. 

At Inst, the master design of the Reds 
becomes clerr. 

The United States Is the final target. 

We are the only ones that they fear. 

And so the game is to make us over- 
extend ourselves with the intent that we 
shall finally become exhausted and bank- 
rupt—cracking up from within, 

The present situation in Indochina is a 
case in point. 

There is a battlefield of their own choos- 
ing, where they hope to suck us in. It is 
an area rich in raw materials that we can- 
not afford to lose by default to the Reds. 
A country of rice paddies and jungles and 
few roads, where infiltration is easy, and hit- 
and-run attacks by small guerrilla bands can 
keep large forces pinned down. 

France has been bled white by years of 
indecisive fighting there, and would pu out 
with any kind of a face-saving deal. That 
means we would have to take up their 
burden, pouring men and materials into the 
breach or surrender to Communist black- 
mail, in return for an empty promise by 
the Reds to call off aggression in Korea and 
elsewhere. 

It is here that a grave mistake in our 
foreign policy is revealed. We think that 
arms and money will solve everything. But 
our prestige has been steadily falling 
throughout Asia, and the Reds are always 
alert to assist that decline and to take ad- 
vantage of it. Guns and fertilizer and trac- 
tors won't buy friends. Our political and 
diplomatic leadership does not know how 
to win the minds and emotions of impover- 
ished people. We have faiied to bulld up 
their own pride or to show them how they 
ean make progress within the framework 
of their own culture and economic outlook, 
or to encourage the development of their own 
leaders. S 

To the poverty-stricken and ignorant mil- 
the Communists promise 
everything: peace, redistribution of the land, 
equality of race, the ending of foreign domi- 
nation, et cetera. 

Unfortunately, the Communists are doing 
a better selling job while we wait for the 
next Communist move, and then, belatediy, 
try to find an answer to it, 

Pouring military supplies into Indochina 
will not save that important area from com- 
munism unless we open the way for inde- 
pendence, treat these people as equal to 
ourselves as human beings, and give them 
something to fight for. 

If we rely upon things alone to solve our 
problems, then we reduce ourselves to the 
level of Communist materialism. 

It ts elemental, of course, that we must 
provide other nations with weapons and 
machines and money, but these alone won't 
win the battle for survival. 

We must have a real crusade for freedom 
that will enlist the slumbering moral might 
of the United States for the service of 
humanity and by “doing unto others as we 
would have others do unto us” defeat the 
lies of Communist propaganda and encourage 
the peoples of all nations to improve their 
standard of living without dictation from us. 

We have to put ourselves in their shoes 
and try to understand their viewpoint. 


Diplomats have compiled a doubtful record 
when you come to think of it, 
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Despite all their expert advisers, their 
plans, their notes, and their conferences 
they don't succeed in preventing wars. The 
war which the little people must win for 
them by superhuman effort and staggering 
sacrifices. 

And after the victory is won the diplomats 
take charge again and busily proceed to lose 
the peace. 

Perhaps a new approach is needed away 
from high-level diplomats who have lost 
contact with the common people in the very 
countries they profess to represent. Before 
the diplomats appease us into surrender or 
blunder us into atomic annihiliation. 

I think we need the direct and forthright 
aprpoach of a St. Patrick, who drove the 
snakes out of Ireland. A modern St. Patrick, 
who would drive the last few Communists 
out of sensitive positions in public life be- 
fore they could sell out Indochina or deliver 
any more military secrets to the Russians, 

I think that we should try to reach the 
peoples instead of their governments, To 
bring them together—to resolve their differ- 
ences and suspiclons—so that they will rally 
around a realistic program to save themselves 
and the world from Communist imperialism. 

From the European peasant to the “un- 
touchables“ of India; from Greece to China, 
the Philippines, and Japan, we must find 
out what they, the mute millions, want, and 
then help them by a pian to raise their own 
standards of living that will respect their 
common human dignity. 

From people to people who have a capacity 
for reaching an understanding more effective 
than the intrigues of their rival govern- 
ments. 

As the American Legion's pledge says: 

“For God and country we associate our- 
selves together for the following purposes: 
To uphold and defend the Constitution of 
the United States of America; to maintain 
law and order; to foster and perpetuate a 100 
percent Americanism; to preserve the memo- 
ries and incidents of our associations in the 
great wars; to inculcate a sense of individual 
obligation to the community, state, and 
nation; to combat the autocracy of both the 
classes and the masses; to make right the 
master of might; to promote peace and good 
will on earth; to safeguard and transmit to 
posterity the principles of justice, freedom, 
and democracy; to consecrate and sanctify 
our comradeship by our devotion to mutual 
helpfulness.” 


To which I might add: “Under the one 
God In whom we trust.” 


Old People Need Friends 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN E. O’KONSKI 


or WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 18, 1954 


Mr. O'KONSKI. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the sad blots on our Nation is the care of 
our very own people Who made our Na- 
tion the greatest on earth. They did a 
much better job of it than we in this gen- 
eration are doing. They gave us a na- 
tion which was the envy of the world, 
They deserve better treatment than what 
they are now receiving. 

For a nation like ours that proposes to 
play Santa Claus to the world, giving 
billions to people who never were or will 
be our friends, we do not do a very good 
job at taking care of our aged and dis- 
abled. This has been and is one of the 
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most heartbreaking conditions in my en- 
tire experience. 

We have increased old-age benefits 
some. But we still have a system where 
the aged have to beg for what they get. 
I have supported and voted for these in- 
creases. If we were to take just 5 per- 
cent of what we throw away all over the 
world, we could finance a decent old-age- 
pension system. 

The old-age problem is not one which 
will always be with us. In a few years 
our social-security benefits will do most 
of this job. That is why I have also voted 
for and supported increased benefits and 
the inclusion of more people in our so- 
cial-security laws. 

In this work, I have the solid support 
and confidence of the Townsend groups 
and every old-age pension organization 
in the Nation. Without exception, they 
are 100 percent behind me. Iam glad to 
be their representative and shall con- 
tinue to strive for their betterment. We 
can do a much better job with an old-age 
pension setup. We should do a better 
job and we should do so at once. The 
increases we have made in the last few 
years have more than been eaten up in 
increased cost of living. 

I shall continue to strive for their bet- 
terment. That we cannot afford it is 
hogwash. We cannot afford not to do it. 
We can easily cut spending where it is 
doing us no good. From what dollars we 
gave Communist Russia in the last 10 
years would pay $60 at 60 for the rest of 
our generation. At least the old people 
would not have used that money to kill 
o boys as Communist Russia is now 


LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
Cove or Laws OF THE UNTTED STATES 

TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXEs.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, ch. 23, sec. 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, ch. 630, sec. 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record. Th 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Record with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
Page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 
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2. Type and style.— The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the official reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 7½ -point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Record shall be printed in 6% -point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type, nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o’clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the RECORD Is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the RECORD of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7. o'clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished—Proofs of “leave to 
print“ and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of theregular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If mant- 
script or proofs haye not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). Mis remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the Recorp. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
&t the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Appendix to daily Record. - When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 


not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 


paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix, but 
this rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD Appendix the full 
report or print of any committee or subcom- 
mittee when said report or print has been 
previously printed. 

10. Official reporters —The official reporters 
of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matters to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 

11. Estimate of cost.—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
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tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this restriction 
shall not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress, The 
Public Printer or the official reporters of the 
House or Senate shall return to the Member 
of the respective House any matter submitted 
for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD which is in 
contravention of this paragraph. 

12. Illustrations.—Pursuant to section 182b, 
title 44, United States Code (as shown above), 
requests for authority to insert an illustration 
in the Recorp should be submitted to the 
Joint Committee en Printing through the 
chairman of the Committee on Printing of 
the respective House in which the speech 
desired to be illustrated may be delivered, 
Illustrations shall not exceed in size a page 
of the Recorp and shall be line cuts only. 
Copy for illustrations must be furnished to 
the Public Printer not later than 12:30 o’clock 
p. m. of the day preceding publication. 

13. Corrections. — The permanent RECORD is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. 8. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Printing and binding for Congress, when 
recommended to be done by the Committee 
on Printing of either House, shall be so rec- 
ommended in a report containing an approxi- 
mate estimate of the cost thereof, together 
with a statement from the Public Printer of 
estimated approximate cost of work previ- 
ously ordered by Congress within the fiscal 
year (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 145, p. 1938). 

Résolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on Printing, 
who, in making their report, shall give the 
probable cost of the proposed printing upon 
the estimate of the Public Printer, and no 
extra copies shall be printed before such 
committee has reported (U. S. Code, title 44, 
sec. 133, p. 1937). 


PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the daily Recorp at $1.50 
per month, payable in advance, 

Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
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Taxation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH E. FLANDERS 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 19, 1954 


Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor an article 
written by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
Mr. Humphrey, and published in Life 
magazine of March 15, 1954. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

DESCRIBES How PROPOSED REFORM In TAXATION 

ENCOURAGES BETTER BUSINESS AND MORE 

Joss 


(By George M. Humphrey, Secretary of the 
Treasury) 

While I was working in my office the other 
day a businessman called me up from Call- 
fornia. A large manufacturer, he had Just 
come out of a meeting with his board of 
directors, “I want to know,” he said, 
“whether or not the tax revision bill will be 
Passed by the Congress. Can you give me 
any assurances that it win?“ Naturally I 
could only say that I didn't know, but that 
I felt strongly that it should be. 

When I asked him why, he said, “Our 
business has been slowing up. My company 
Wants to spend several million dollars in a 
big sales campaign to get things moving 
again. If we are sure the new tax program 
will pass, the board of directors will approve 
the expense. If not, I doubt that I can 
talk them into it.” 

We get many such calls. In fact every day 
somebody telephones to ask the question, 
“Will we get that tax revision?” A widow 
called. She had a small savings account 
which she wanted to invest if she could 
only be sure that she would be relieved of 
double taxation on the small investment she 
already had. The other day a food processor 
flew in from the Midwest to see us. His 
firm had developed a new product and he 
brought along a sample for me to taste. 
“We have tested this stuff in every way.“ he 
said. “We know we can produce it and we 
are ready to bulld a brandnew plant and hire 
several thousand people to make it and 
market it. But under present tax deprecia- 
tion provisions, the risk would be too great.” 

The interest of these people and thousands 
of others in similar dilemmas shows what is 
at stake in the decision on taxes now be- 
fore the Congress. In my opinion our tax 
program is a key to whether or not this coun- 
try stays strong and growing. This program 
will breathe into American industry a new 
incentive that will create more and better 
jobs, more and better products and above 
all will bring our money affairs to a level of 
sanity. 

We have worked for more than a year on 
this program. President Eisenhower stressed 
the importance of tax revision in his first 
state of the union message. The House- 
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Ways and Means Committee, under the di- 
rection of Chairman Dante. A. Reep, and 
the Joint Committee on Internal Revenue 
Taxation began working together early in 
1953. Last summer the Ways and Means 
Committee held some 50 days of hearings and 
heard testimony from more than 1,000 wit- 
nesses. Recommendations for changes were 
prepared and fully considered. That work 
has now been completed. The finished bill 
is being reported this week to the House of 
Representatives. It is a good Joint product 
of the Congress and the Administration 
working together. 

The philosophy behind this program is pre- 
cisely opposite from the philosophy that mo- 
tivated the financial conduct of the Govern- 
ment of the thirties and forties. During this 
period the Government repeatedly resorted 
to deficit financing. This simply means liv- 
ing beyond your income, and it is just as 
damaging to a government as to a family. 
Suppose a father and mother called their 
children together and said, “Now look, kids, 
we are going to spend a lot of money this 
year. Instead of spending only what we can 
afford, we are going to spend more than we 
can afford, and we are going to borrow the 
rest. The borrowed money won't come due 
until we are dead and gone. Your children 
and your children’s children will have to pay 
it off.” 

That's what the Nation was doing. We 
were borrowing in this generation and put- 
ting the burden of raising taxes to pay off 
the loan on to the next. We have been mort- 
gaging our children’s future; we have been 
getting a free ride on the young people. If 
the old folks want to saddle the young folks 
with this extra future taxload, and if the 
young folks want to take it, that might look, 
momentarily, like an easy way out of the 
problem. But I don't want it that way my- 
self. I want to pay my own share. To pay 
our own share we have to pay as we go and, 
like the American family, pursue the funda- 
mental economic law of living within our 
income. 

The first step in this direction, after fully 
providing for the costs of our national secu- 
rity, is to reduce the cost of Government, 
There are two ways to do this: (1) Drop peo- 
ple from whom the taxpayers are not get- 
ting full money’s worth or whose jobs are 
not necessary; (2) stop buying things for 
which the Government is not getting full 
value or which it can get along without, We 
have already made big strides in this direc- 
tion. Our budget for the coming fiscal year 
shows a reduction of more than $12 billion 
from the spending plans of the last admin- 
istration. Though we will not be able to 
balance the nore sy in the coming fiscal year, 
our budget's deficit of $2.9 billion is 86. 
lion less than the $9.4 billion deficit of the 
last fiscal year of the previous administra- 
tion. 

These governmental savings, of course, cut 
down the number of Jobs paid for with Gov- 
ernment money. This creates serious prob- 
lems for each person affected. So new jobs 
in private enterprise must be created as 
rapidly as possible for those released by the 
cuts in what the Government spends. 

A lot of men and women have been em- 
ployed making military equipment. Now 
many of those people can be transferred to 
making the things that can be used in peace- 


ful pursuits. It is this transfer which the 
country is now going through and which 
necessarily creates some temporary unem- 
ployment. Some people have called it a re- 
cession. It really ts a transition during 
which the billions of dollars’ worth of spend- 
ing by the Government is transferred to 
spending by the millions of private individ- 
uals whose taxes have been cut. 

It means transferring men from Jobs mak- 
ing things for killing to Jobs making things 
for living. 

There are many good signs that the transi- 
tion, difficult as it is, is being accomplished 
without generally serious trouble. 

The new tax program will help to ease the 
transfer. 

Let's consider the average family with sav- 
ings to invest. The rate of individuals’ sav- 
ings in this country is run at record 
peacetime levele—$18 billion last year. If in- 
vested, those savings can be a big source for 
providing more and more jobs through cre- 
ating new farms and factories and other 
places to work. Under the present tax laws, 
investment in ownership shares of American 
enterprise is taxed twice. This is the only 
case of double taxation in America. It 
penalizes investment in common stock which 
is so vital to raising money for new ven- 
tures. Our new program begins to cut down 
this double levy and so helps create more 


bs. 

About two-thirds of the tax reductions 
from our new proposals will go directly to 
milfions of individual taxpayers suffering 
from special hardships and unfair provi- 
sions. There will be larger deductions for 
medical expenses and special deductions for 
working widows for the cost of babysitters. 
Heads of families will receive benefits so that 
the death of a husband or wife will not bring 
a sharp increase in taxes at a time of great 
personal distress. Parents will be able to 
claim a child as a dependent even if the child 
makes over $600 a year in helping to earn 
his own living or working his way through 
college. Fairer consideration will be given 
income from pensions, and there will be a 
tax exemption up to $100 a week of amounts 
received as sickness and accident benefits. 

Farmers’ soil conservation expenses will be 
given more liberal tax treatment. Farmers 
will be able to write off depreciation on their 
equipment faster and so be in position to 
buy new and better farm implements and 
tools. 


The tax problems that these provisions 
are intended to answer have brought a lot 
of people to my office. One was a police- 
man’s widow who represented a private group 
pension plan for widows of policemen and 
firemen. Under the present tax law, her 
group is meagerly treated compared to the 
tax advantages of those who fall under so- 
cial security. She rightly thinks her group 
should get a better break, and if the Con- 
gress puts our program into law, it will. 

We believe that further tax reduction 
should be made just as soon as further cuts 
in Government spending are in sight. Taxes 
should go down by the reduction of rates 
all along the line so that all taxpayers are 
fairly treated. 

It would be unrealistic to say that our 
tax program will be adopted by the Con- 
gress without opposition and without the 
danger of undermining compromises. In- 
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deed, in recent weeks a strong pressure has 
been felt to substitute for this program a 
lush cut in Individual income taxes. An 
argument is brewing around a proposal to 
raise individual income-tax exemptions from 
$600 to $800 this year and to $1,000 next 
year. There are three things wrong with 
this idea of cutting taxes now by increasing 
the exemption: 

1. A $1,000 exemption would mean that 
about 15 million people now filing tax re- 
turns would be exempt from paying any 
income tax at all, That would be a mis- 
take. All Americans ought to make some 
contribution to their Government, in rela- 
tion, of course, to what they can afford. 
Every American wants to pay his share. He 
doesn't want to pass his fair share of the 
load off to some other fellow. As a matter 
of fact, he can't. If he does, the load will 
become too heavy to bear for the other tax- 
payers with average incomes, and the un- 
balanced structure will all come crashing 
down. 

2. Putting more money into the hands of 
consumers by raising tax exemptions is not 
the best way to stimulate the basic propel- 
ling force that makes jobs. Jobs make pay- 
rolls and payrolls make the money that 
makes for higher standards of living and 
pays the taxes as well. 

3. The proposal of the opposition is more 
than the budget can stand. It would cost 
us nearly $5 billion of lost revenue this year 
and nearly $8 billion next year. We are 
just beginning to get the recurrent deficits 
of the past years under control. This would 
be the worst possible time for us to turn 
around and head back in the opposite direc- 
tion. We would lose the confidence of all 
the people in the financial stability that 
we have gained, and confidence is vital to 
an expanding, growing economy. Many pêo- 
ple forget, too, that we have already handed 
back more than $5 billion of tax money 
for this year to the people to spend as they 
choose, This was done by ending the ex- 
cess-profits tax and cutting Government 
spending to make possible the 10 percent 
income-tax reduction of January 1. 

Moreover, the rest of our tax program will 
bring the total tax money handed back to 
the people this year to more than 87 billion, 
by far the greatest step in many years to- 
ward lightening the tax burden of the indi- 
vidual citizen. Those who would have us 
go further into debt by excessive and sup- 
posedly politically expedient tax cuts are 
really telling the American people: “Never 
mind. You won't have to pay the bill, You 
can get out of your obligation.” To be 
taken in by such a false philosophy at a 
time when we are not in war or in a real 
emergency would be a tragic mistake. 

There is no magic source of free, unlimited 
money. All that the Government spends 
must finally be paid by taxes collected from 
the people. If taxes paid this year are less 
than we spend this year, the excess has to 
be borrowed. Whatever is borrowed has to 
be repaid later by the collection of taxes 
to repay it. All that we spend this year, 
over and above the taxes we pay this year, 
will just be added to the taxes we will have 
to pay in a later year. We can shirk our 
responsibility today and not pay our share, 
but only by passing it along to be paid a 
little later. Those who die in the mean- 
time will be ahead, if that is any comfort 
to them, but their share will be added to 
the burdens of their children and grand- 
children. 

This tax program Is a vital part of the en- 
tire program of this administration as pro- 
posed by President Eisenhower in his state 
of the Union and other messages. It is de- 
signed to make America more secure, both 
from without and from within, and a bet- 
ter, safer, more really prosperous country 
for us all to live in. 
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Combating Internal Subversion and 
Exposing Communists 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 19, 1954 


Mr. LEHMAN: Mr. President, the 
problem of combating internal subver- 
sion and exposing the Communists is 
one which has had the attention of 
many of us for many months and many 
years. 

One individual who has given concen- 
trated thought to this problem, and who 
has been directly connected with it, is 
the Honorable Myles J. Lane, former 
United States attorney for the southern 
district of New York. Mr. Lane is dis- 
tinguished, among other reasons, for the 
fact that he directed the prosecution of 
the 11 top Communists in the United 
States and secured their conviction. He 
should know what he is talking about. 
Mr. Lane made a speech recently, in 
which he said, among other things—and 
I think his statement can be considered 
authoritative—that he knows of not a 
single Communist “who has been un- 
earthed by any person or congressional 
committee independent of the FBI.” 
This is an amazing fact of which the 
public is too little aware. 

Mr. Lane, who, as I indicated, has 
thought deeply about the matter, has 
come up with a positive suggestion for 
combating communism in the United 
States—for combating the ideas and 
programs of the Communists. He pre- 
sented his proposal in a speech at Town 
Hall in New York on February 24. 

I ask unanimous consent that excerpts 
from Mr. Lane's speech on that occa- 
sion be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Have THE COMMUNISTS Prosecutions Bren 
SUCCESSFUL? 


(Excerpts from the speech delivered at 
Town Hall on February 24, 1954 by Myles 
J, Lane, former United States attorney for 
the southern district of New York) 


Have the Communists prosecutions and 
the congressional probes succeeded in alert- 
ing the public to the real dangers of com- 
munism? 

They have contributed something but not 
enough. They are but a temporary expedi- 
ent. What we need is something of a more 
enduring nature. 

No one can quarrel about the danger of 
communism. The writings, teachings, and 
pronouncements of the Soviet leaders are 
concrete evidence of the fact that this athi- 
estic philosophy of mental and phyical en- 
slavement constitutes a direct and ever- 
present threat to our democratic way of life. 
The shameful record of cruel, violent, and 
bloody conquests by the Soviet Union and 
their satellites Is convincing proof of the 
potency of this threat. 

This should teach us that our hope for the 
future against the pressures of the Kremlin 
and the Soviet efforts to warp, distort, and 
confuse the minds of our citizens is a united 
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front of all Americans, enlightened and 
alerted to the dangers of communism. 

Partisan politics has a proper and a right- 
ful place in any democracy, However, it has 
no place in any issue which effects the secu- 
rity of the nation. The Communist Party Is 
not a political party. It is an integral part 
of the Communist consplracy. It is a me- 
dium for furthering the propaganda, espion- 
age, and sabotage activities of the Soviet 
Union in this country. As we proved in 
the trials of Dennis et al and Flynn et al, 
the members of the Communist Party are 
dedicated to the overthrow of this country 
by force and by violence. It is a part of the 
Communist credo. 

Some of the accounts you have read in 
the press and heard on the air might lead 
one to believe that the fight agalust com- 
munism has been the responsibility of a 
few. It is true that the major portion of 
Communists who have been convicted for 
conspiring to overthrow the Government by 
force and violence, and for similar offenses 
involving the securlty of the United States 
have been conyicted by Democratic prose- 
cutors, It is true too that a few Republi- 
can Senators have conducted probes to as- 
certain the degree of communistic infiltra- 
tion in industry and Government, but let 
me disabuse you of the idea that either 
major party or the members thereof have 
been given a divine mandate to conduct a 
one-man, a one-committee, or a one-party 
crusade against communism. The fight 
against communism Is the responsibility of 
every man, woman, and child who has a 
stake in the priceless heritage of freedom 
which is the hallmark of our democratic 
form of Government. 

The normal function of a congressional 
probe is to develop facts which may serve 
to aid the Congress in enacting remedial or 
corrective legislation. During recent months 
& member of the Senate conducting a probe 
involving Communist infiltration of Govern- 
ment has enunciated an additional func- 
tion—namely, the responsibility to alert the 
public to the threat of communism by pub- 
lishing the dally results of its hearings— 
both executive and public. I cannot quar- 
rel with the fact that the public should be 
made aware of the danger of communism 
for it has remained apathetic for too long 
a period of time. 

Congressional probes are a necessary and 
important function of Government. How- 
ever, as a medium of enlightening the pub- 
lic as to the real meaning of communism, 
congressional probes suffer from two weak- 
nesses, 
ax They are a poor substitute for educa- 

n 


2. The members of the committee nre sub- 
jected to the temptation to utilize them for 
partisan politics, 

The American public must and should be 
taught the real meaning of what a loath- 
some fraud communism is. However, this 
should be done through a national educa- 
tional program which should be as thor- 
ough, as efficient, and as professional as that 
given by any of our graduate schools of law, 
medicine, business, science, or religion. 

The function of digging out Communists 
is not a function of the legislative branch 
of the Government but rather it is the re- 
sponsibility of the executive branch of the 
Government, specifically, the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation, That is why the Govern- 
ment gave the FBI a $90 million appropria- 
tion in 1952 and one of $77 million in 1954, 
I might add parenthetically that the FBI 
has done a magnificent job in the fight 
against communism. I know of no Com- 
munist who has been unearthed by any per- 
son or congressional committee independent 
of the FBL As the United States attorney 
for the southern district of New York, I had 
the privilege of working very closely with the 
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members of this great organization and while 
I personally had a hand in the conviction of 
a number of top Communists—I give 98 per- 
cent of the credit to the great organization 
headed by J. Edgar Hoover. No Senator, no 
Congressman, no prosecutor should expressly 
or by implication, attempt to usurp the 
credit, which is richly deserved by the FBI 
for uncovering the Communists. God bless 
the FBI. I cannot say enough for its value 
to this Government. 

The spectacle which we have witnessed in 
recent months with politicians accusing one 
another of coddling Communists, with the 
legislators bickering with the Army, with the 
expressed intention by some politicians to 
make communism a political issue in the 
coming campaign appears to be evidence that 
our politicians have succumbed to the temp- 
tation to use communism as a political issue 
nt the expense of the public—because, this 
can, and will, crente confusion, diasention, 
hate, and disunity among the citizens of this 
citadal of freedom—to the delight, comfort, 
and benefit of the Communists whose creed 
is divide and conquer. 

At no time in the history of our country 
has it been more imperative that we stand 
together united against a deadly enemy. 
The prophetic words of Abraham Lincoln 
should serve as a warning to all of us when 
he said that America would never be con- 
quered from without; if it failed it would 
be by division and corruption from within. 

The time has come when politicians should 
cease locking upon communism in terms of a 
political issue to further their own political 
ambitions. The time has come when the 
Communists should be looked upon as a 
threat to every American and not to the 
members of one party or the other. In short, 
the time has come when every man, woman, 
and child should be thoroughly indoctrin- 
ated as to the true meaning and the Inher- 
ent threat of the vicious ideology of com- 
munism. 

There Is only one way to accomplish this 
and that is by the establishment of a na- 
tional foundation to combat communism and 
all “isms” which would conduct an all-out 
educational campaign to teach the people of 
this land what communism is. 

We have in this country today many 
foundations in the field of science, education, 
and medicine which have made tremendous 
worthwhile contributions to humanity. We 
have the Ford Foundation, the Rockefeller 
Foundation, the National Foundation for In- 
fantile Paralysis, the Heart Foundation, and 
the Damon Runyon Cancer Fund and others. 
Yet with all due respect to the great achieve- 
ments of these wonderful Institutions—their 
value and importance pales by comparison 
to a foundation which has for its objective 
the protection and fostering from the ravages 
of a cancer of the intellect, those priceless 
freedoms which are embodied in our Demo- 
cratic form of government. God forbid that 
our Nation should fall prey—through in- 
ternal disunity or a lack of vigilance—to the 
craven dictatorship of the Soviet Union— 
but should such a horrible fate overtake us— 
these great medical, educational, and sci- 
entific foundations would be conspicuous by 
their absence. 

A national foundation to combat com- 
munism should be established along quasi- 
oficial lines similar to the Red Cross. Its 
honorary President would always be the 
President of the United States. It should be 
R nonpartisan organization operated by 
funds received from public and private dona- 
tions. It should include on its board of di- 
rectors the leaders of religion, education, 
industry, and labor. Special pains should 
be taken to Insure an equal balance between 
these groups. It should name as its man- 
aging director a person of the stature of 
J. Edgar Hoover—one who is familiar with 
the problems involved and who commands 
the respect of the American public. 

The charter of the organization would 
guarantee that its operations would be with- 
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in the framework of our Constitution with 
the end in view of winning the battle against 
Communists without losing our civil rights 
and our constitutional liberties. 

The foundation would embark on a tre- 
mendous ‘educational program which would 
bring the truth about the evils of com- 
munism into every town, city, and hamlet 
in our country. Through research, collab- 
eration with State and city educational com- 
mittees, with labor unions, management 
groups, religious organizations, college and 
school heads, veterans’ organizations, wom- 
en’s clubs, Kiwanis, Rotary, and similar or- 
ganizations, newspapers, magazines, radio 
and television outlets, the foundation can 
bring to the public the results of a scientific 
research Into the true status of communism. 

Listen to what the American Bar Assocla- 
tion has to say in a brief dated Septem- 
ber 17, 1951, prepared by a special commit- 
tee on Communist tactics, strategy, and 
objections. I quote: 5 

“In the debate on the resolution it be- 
came evident that there ls widespread ignor- 
ance and confusion throughout the United 
States concerning the nature of communism 
and concerning the objects and purposes of 
those people in this country and elsewhere 
who embrace and follow Communist teach- 
ings. In large part the confusion is deliber- 
ately created by the Communists themselves. 
The advancement of the Communist move- 
ment in America depends for success upon 
a general misunderstarding of communism 
and of Communist aims on the part of those 
outside the fold. 

“If the real purpose, aims, tactics, and 
practices of communism were as clear to all 
Americans as they undoubtedly are to the 
Communists themselves, the popular revul- 
sion of patriotic Americans against all who 
follow the conspiratorial cult and the Com- 
munist line would stop this subversive 
movement in its tracks. 

“We have attempted to point out here- 
inaboye that so little is really known and 
understood about the Communist movement, 
that it is difficult to discuss it, understand 
it, and, above all, explain it to others because 
of a lack of knowledge. Your committee 
feels that the American lawyer is looked up 
to in every section of the land as a leader, 
not onty in legal matters, but in political, 
economic, patriotic, social, and religious mat- 
ters as well. Usually he is on the board of 
directors of the bank, the hospital, the club, 
or the church. He is a member of the par- 
ent-teacher organizations. He is the speaker 
before patriotic and social gatherings. Gen- 
erally he is looked up to as a fountainhead 
of knowledge in all matters affecting the life 
and security of the citizen. Your commit- 
tee feels that he should be thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the doctrines and teachings 
of communism so as to be able to clearly 
explain it to those who lock to him for lead- 
ership and guidance. Your committee be- 
lieyes that expressions such as ‘dialectical 
materialism,’ ‘revisionism,’ ‘opportunism,’ 
and ‘democratic centralism’ are expressions 
of definite meaning and purpose within the 
Communist movement. The American law- 
yer should be educated as to their meaning. 

“The chairman, as well as other members 
of the committee have been called upon to 
address State and local bar associations at 
thelr meetings, when this problem is being 
discussed. The reception accorded was most 
cordial. The experiences gained were some- 
thing we shall always remember. The one 
thing to report again on this is that we find 
so few of our brethren properly advised and 
educated in the field of discussion. We re- 
peat with emphasis that we lawyers cannot 
intelligently meet and discuss the subject of 
communism or of Marxism-Leninism unless 
we are willing to take the time to study it 
upon a realistic and thorough course of read- 
ing and research. 

“Communism, with all its false promises 
and philosophy, has been fed to the masses 
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by constant publications, pamphlets, slogans, 
and directives. About all that the average 
lawyer knows about it is what he reads in the 
newspaper. That is not enough, if you want 
to be intelligently equipped to point out the 
evils of communism, whenever the occasion 
permits or warrants, to those who are so 
easily duped into believing that it is the way 
to a new utopia.” 

This is the strongest argument for an edu- 
cational program which would teach the 
American people of the dangers of commu- 
nism and the Communist Party. 

If lawyers trained to think analytically 
confess that they are confused and ignorant 
as to the true meaning and dangers of 
communism, what chance has the ordinary 
Mr. John Q. Public to understand and ap- 
preciate the threat. 

If the American Bar Association has seen 
fit to publish and disseminate a brief on the 
subject to realistically study the problem— 
why shouldn't the average citizen be alerted 
to the dangers of this intellectual cancer, 

We have a wonderful idea known as the 
Crusade for Freedom. Its object is to keep 
aliye the spark of freedom behind the Iron 
Curtain. It is a constructive project and it 
should be encouraged. 

However, the irony of the situation is the 
fact that while we are solicitous of the wel- 
fare and the future freedoms of those who 
have suffered at the hands of totalitarlan dic- 
tators abroad we have neglected to safeguard 
our freedom at home by our fallure to sce 
to it that all Americans are properly in- 
doctrinated against the evils of communism, 

Our best guarantee of the future retention 
of our precious freedoms is an enlightened 
and an alerted public. In demonstrating the 
fallacies of communism we will be teaching 
by contrast the greatness of our democracy. 

I intend to invite, within the next 90 days, 
opinions from the leaders of religion, educa- 
tlon, industry, and lebor regarding the wis- 
dom of setting up what I believe will prove 
au essential prop to our democratic way of 
life, namely, a national foundation to com- 
bat communism and all other isms. 


Increase in Juvenile Delinquency 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 19, 1954 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I am 
in receipt of a letter from a constituent 
of mine in Montana, inviting attention 
to the serious increase in juvenile delin- 
quency in our country. The writer of 
the letter recommends, as an appropri- 
ate move in an effort to stop this trend, 
the passage of the Bryson bill. 

I ask unanimous consent that the let- 
ter, written to me by Mrs. E. B. Noble, 
State president of the Montana WCTU, 
Kalispell, Mont., be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

MONTANA WOMEN'S CHRISTIAN 
TEMPERANCE UNION, 
Kalispell, Mont., March 14, 1954. 
Senator James MURRAY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Senator Murray: I know you would 
appreciate a letter telling how your sup- 
porters in Montana feel in Montana on the 
Bryson bill. We feel it is time to bring the 
bill out of the committee and onto the floor. 
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We urge you to vote for the passage of this 
bill (the Bryson bill). 

The increase in juvenile delinquency and 
crime makes us realize that if the youth of 
today are to become leaders in our Govern- 
ment we must protect them from the forces 
that seek to lower their moral standards. 

I definitely think that liquor advertise- 
ments of radio and TV are not character 
building but give youth and its entire au- 
dience false life yalues and in the end is the 
cause of much of our present crime wave. 

I represent 600 members of the Montana 
WCTU. This letter is an expression of their 
sentiments. I ask that this letter become a 
part of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 

May we have your support? 

Mrs. E. B. NOBLE, 
State President, Montana WCTU. 


Hon. Alexander Wiley, of Wisconsin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. RALPH E. FLANDERS 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 19, 1954 


Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, the 
March 6 issue of the Eau Claire (Wis.) 
Daily Telegram contains a splendid edi- 
torial commending our friend and asso- 
ciate, the senior Senator from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. Witey]. It points out a number 
of his most recent achievements on be- 
half of his State and the Nation. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of this Wisconsin editorial be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows; 

WILEY Ams IN THREE EISENHOWER VICTORIES 

Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, Of Chippewa 
Falls, played a major role in three recent Sen- 
ate victories for the Eisenhower administra- 
tion. 

The most important of these was defeat 
of the Bricker amendment and all its ap- 
pendages. Second was confirmation of 
former Gov. Earl Warren, of California, 
to the office of Chief Justice of the United 
States. The third was Senate approval of the 
proposed St. Lawrence seaway. 

These were all victories for the Eisenhower 
wing of the Republican Party and show that 
the enlightened elements of the GOP are in 
control, if only by the narrowest of mar- 
gins. 

The proposed constitutional amendment 
of Senator Brarcker, Republican, Ohio, with 
its Bricker compromise and the compromise 
substitute sponsored by Senator GEORGE, 
Democrat, Georgia, rallied the nationalist, 
staunchly conservative wing of the party. 
With help cf some Democrats this group 
came within a single vote of threatening the 
authority of the President to direct inter- 
national relations. 

The President's supporters mustered only 
31 votes to throw out the George substitute, 
only 1 over the necessary one-third of those 
present to prevent submission of the pro- 
posed constitutiona# amendment to the 48 
States. And only 13 of the 31 were Republi- 
cans, 

Senator Wner played a leading role in 
heading off this movement to curb the Pres!- 
dent's powers in negotiating treaties. This 
was in spite of an action of the Wisconsin 
Republican convention criticising the Sena- 
tor for opposition to the Bricker amendment. 
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It took courage for Mr. WILEY to vote his con- 
victions in loyal support of the President 
when many constituents were aligned on the 
other side. And the one yote victory is sig- 
nificant. 

chairman of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tiong Committce, Senator Winx, more than 
his colleagues, knows how important it is to 
retain the constitutional authority granted 
the President. The United States has suf- 
fered severe loss of prestige among our allics 
and neutral nations because of renewed iso- 
lationist tendencies. We cannot afford new 
setbacks, 

In the appointment of former Governor 
Warren the Wisconsin Senator was agnin in- 
fluential in ending the long delay caused by 
action of Senator Lancer, Republican, North 
Dakota, Senate Judiciary Committee chair- 
man, * * * a 

It is the St. Lawrence Waterway, however, 
that has been given Senator Wi. xv's preat- 
est efforts. Since his election as United 
States Scnator in 1938 he has been a leader 
in the fight to open the Great Lakes to ocean 
navigation, introducing his own bills in some 
sessions and ardently supporting similar 
measures at other times. 

The seaway project was the topic of bitter 
controversy in and out of Congress for two 
decades. Now it has won Senate approval but 
it still must buck heavy opposition in the 
House. Prospects for final adoption look 
better than ever before, but If the seaway bill 
is again pigeonholed you can be sure the 
Wisconsin Senator will continue the fight. 
If he was easily discouraged he would have 
given up on this long ago. 

* * > * 


Celebration Marking the 300th Anniver- 
sary of the First Jewish Settlement in 
the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS A. BURKE 


or OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 19, 1954 i 


Mr. BURKE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
by Dick Cull, Jr., which appeared March 
14, 1954, in the Dayton Daily News, con- 
cerning plans for a celebration marking 
the 300th anniversary of the first Jew- 
ish settlement in this country. I believe 
that Mr. Cull’s article is most interest- 
ing and informative, and that it should 
be given wide circulation in an effort to 
focus attention on this coming Jewish 
celebration, 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Jews PLAN OBSERVANCE or SETTLEMENT IN 
UNITED STATES 
(By Dick Cull, Jr.) 

WasHıNGTON, March 13.—Jews across the 
United States now are planning celebrations 
to mark the 300th anniversary of the first 
Jewish settlement in this country in Septem- 
ber 1654. 

As the local and State groups shape their 
plans, this Capital gets ready to stage the 
climactic event of the tercentenary year, a 
mass outdoor national religious program in 
May 1955, at the local amphitheater. 

The Dutch colony of New Amsterdam, now 
New York, was 30 years old when 23 Jews first 
arrived there in September 1654. 
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Historians say they came on the bark St. 
Charles, probably from Cape St. Anthony 
Brazil, after South America had been cl 
to Jewish settlers through the victory of 
the Portuguese over the Dutch. 

They were poor war refugees, these new 
arrivals, unable to pay the full amount of 
their passage. Two of the men in the party 
of men, women, and children were held as 
surety until the travel bill was paid. 

Peter Stuyvesant, Dutch governor of New 
Amsterdam, was angry over the arrival of 
the Jews. He at once protested by mall to 
Dutch directors of the American colony in 
Holland. At the same time, the Jewish new- 
comers wrote to Dutch Jews back home ask- 
ing help in their fight to stay in the new 
country. 

In his book, A History of the Jews in the 
United States, Rabbi Lee J. Livinger, of the 
Union of American Hebrew Congregations, 
Cincinnati, told of the outcome of the dis- 
pute this way: 

“Naturally the Dutch directors tried to 
make their colony as much like the mother 
country as possible, and Holland had the 
most liberal policy toward the Jews of any 
nation in those days. 

“So when Stuyvesant asked that ‘the de- 
celttul race be not allowed further to infect 
and trouble this new colony. citing their 
poverty as a reason, the directors sided 
against him.” 

The Jewish settlers, wanderers in search of 
freedom, won their goals step by step. Their 
first victory was the right to remain; next to 
serve in the militia; then to travel and to 
trade; to establish a Jewish burial ground; 
own thelr own homes, and to be citizens. 

Actually, according to research in the Li- 
brary of Congress, the 23 settlers who arrived 
in September 1654 were not the first Jews to 
reach United States soil. That honor appar- 
ently belongs to Jacob Barsimon, who came 
to New Amsterdam from Holland on the ship 
Peartrce a month earller, 

The story of the arrival of the first Jews in 
Ohio in 1817 is told In the book, The Jews 
Come to America, by Paul Masserman and 
Max Baker. 

The first Jew in Ohio was Josepb Jonas, 
who left his home in Exeter, England, in 1816 
to come to New York, according to these 
authors, 

Jonas had heard a great deal about the 
Ohio Valley while in England and decided to 
go there, even against the advice of his best 
friends, 

He came to Cincinnati in 1817 as a watch- 
Maker. As the only Jew in the city, he 
prayed “that he might be a nucleus around 
which the first congregation might be formed 
to worship the God of Israel in the great 
western territory.” 

People came from afar to see the stranger, 
One old Quaker woman asked: “Art thou a 
Jew? Thou art one of God's chosen people. 
Wilt thou let me examine thee?” 

She did just that, turning Jonas around 
and around, and then exclaiming in a dis- 
appointed voice: “Well, thou art no differ- 
ent from other people.” 

For 2 years Jonas was the only Jew in 
Cincinnati, the oldest Jewish community 
west of the Alleghany Mountains, 

In June 1819, he was joined by 8 other 
Jews—Lewis Cohen, of London; Barnett Levi, 
of Liverpool, and Jonas Levi, of Exeter, 
England, 

During the high holidays in the autumn 
of 1819, these four, together with Israel 
Johnson, of Brookville, Ind., a frontier- 
trading station, held the first Jewish services 
in the western part of the United States. 

From this period on Jews kept drifting 
into the Ohio Valiey. For the most part these 
early settlers were of English descents but 
after 1830 the influx to the area was defi- 
nately of a German character, 


1954 
Disposal of Surplus Food 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 19, 1954 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I was in- 
terested to read in the March 10 issue of 
the La Cross Register, the official news- 
paper of the diocese of La Crosse, Wis., 
an editorial on the vital issue of disposal 
of surplus food. 

I have commented on several occasions 
on this overall subject, most recently in 
connection with my introduction of Sen- 
ate Concurrent Resolution 63 on March 
10 urging the President to find construc- 
tive channels for disposal of these prod- 
ucts. In my resolution, as in the Reg- 
ister editorial, the moral obligation 
toward this objective was stated. Ihave 
stated, also in connection with my co- 
sponsorship of S. 3092, that sound pro- 
cedures should be set up to assure dis- 
2 basically to needy American cit- 

ns. 

To me, our surplus foods represent not 
a liability nor a headache, but a great 
national asset, 

I send to the desk the text of the edi- 
torial from the La Crosse Register and 
ask unanimous consent that it be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp, to be 
followed by a letter from the Su- 
perior, Wis., diocesan Council of Catholic 
Women. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
and letter were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

From the La Crosse (Wis.) Register of March 
12, 1954] 
Surpivus FOODS 

“You will undoubtedly be preoccupied 
with directing toward underfed peopies, who 
make up 70 percent of the world’s popula- 
tion, the surplus production of the more fa- 
vored nations, thereby assuring the latter 
of stable markets.” 

‘This was the suggestion of our Holy Father, 
Pius XII, to delegates attending a session 
of the U. N. Food and Agricultural Organiza- 
tion, December 6, 1953. 

The United States is suffering from per- 
haps the greatest surplus of farm products 
ever amassed in the history of the world 
much of it destined to rot in useless storage 
while United States taxpayers spend nearly 
$500,000 per day to keep it in storage. 

Yes, every time a plan is drafted to dis- 
tribute this surplus to the victims of war, 
the needy and the starving, trade interests 
raise false alarms. They fear lest the dell- 
cate balance of international trade be upset 
by this gesture of justice and charity to our 
underfed neighbors throughout the world. 
They fear that other producer countries may 
consider our charity an act of discrimina- 
tion against them, and that these countries 
may retaliate in kind, They also fear that 
the prices of farm products might become 
cheapened If the needs of our starving neigh- 
bors were satisfied. 

But the tragic fact is that no trade chan- 
nels will ever be able to make available to 
these unfortunate underfed of the world 
the bread and rice and milk which they so 
urgently need. As the Register editor stated 
upon his return from South America last 
month, millions of children have tasted not 
a single drop of milk since they left their 
mothers’ breasts. Two of every three per- 
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sons in this world have never enjoyed a full 
meal. 

We spend billions for defense in our own 
country, and spend other billions abroad to 
purchase friends in a global conflict. Yet 
we fear to spend fewer millions for a na- 
tional act of justice and charity by free dis- 
tribution of our unwanted surpluses to war 
victims and the undernourished of South 
America, Korea, India, Pakistan, Japan, and 
the Near East. 

Our present international military-eco- 
nomic policies seem to create anti-United 
States hatreds and to arouse Yankee-go- 
home drives among the less-favored nations 
of the world. We have nothing to lose, and 
only friends to gain, should we carry out 
our Holy Father’s plea, to direct our sur- 
plus production to the underfed 70 percent 
of the world's population. 

To help the United States Government 
dispose of its surpluses and to stabilize 
American markets, many voluntary agencies 
have offered their services to distribute 
wheat, butter, cheese, dried milk solids, and 
other stocks to the needy of the world— 
among them are CARE, the National Cath- 
olic Welfare Conference, and many others. 

In this manner, we could perhaps solve 
most of our own surplus problems which 
weigh heavily on every taxpayer, while we 
would be performing an act of Christian 
justice and charity to our world neighbors. 


DIOCESAN COUNCIL OF 
CATHOLIC WOMEN, 
March 12, 1954. 
The Honorable ALEXANDER E. WILEY, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Honorante Sm: It has been brought to my 
attention that the United States Government 
has vast stores of surplus food supplies, and 
it is studying at the present time the matter 
of disposal of these supplies, because of stor- 
age space and deterioration. 

The purpose of this letter Is to ask your 
cooperation in seeing that any program of 
disposal of United States surplus, shall give 
full right to the needs of the refugees, the 
war-displaced, and the underfed, and that 
maximum use be made of the distribution 
channels of American Voluntary Foreign Re- 
lief Agencies. 

I have been given the authority to speak in 
behalf of the 12,000 women of the Superior 
Diocesan Council of Catholic Women. 

We will appreciate your support in this 
matter. 

Sincerely, 
Mas. JOHN A, WIPPERFURTH, 
President Superior Diocesan Council 
of Catholic Women, Tomahawk, 
Wis. 


Taxation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. RALPH E. FLANDERS 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 19, 1954 


Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor» the full text 
of the radio-TV broadcast of Mr. Eric 
Sevareid on the general subject of na- 
tional domestic policy, particularly with 
reference to taxation. 

There being no objection, the text of 
the broadcast was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

Mr. Sevanetp. If this week goes down as 
McCarthy weck in the Washington calendar, 
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next week will go down as tax week. The 
question of whose taxes should be cut, how 
and by how much, is likely to dominate in 
the official oratory. 

The Democratic leader in the House, Sam 
RAYBURN, is sure his party will win the House 
vote to increase individual income-tax ex- 
emptions by a $100 for everybody. If that 
should become law, you could deduct $700 
instead of $600 for each dependent before 
figuring your taxable income. It would mean 
that more than 4 million present taxpayers 
would go off the income-tax rolls entirely. It 
would mean that a married man with 3 chil- 
dren would have to earn $4,000 a year or 
more before paying a cent of Federal in- 
come tax. 

To the Treasury it would mean an addl- 
tional loss of nearly $21% billion in revenue 
and the Federal debt next year increased by 


about $6 billion instead of the approximately 


83 ½% billion now expected. It would, in fact, 
play most painful hob with the whole Eisen- 
hower approach to Federal financing. The 
President will try to stop this avalanche with 
his Monday night broadcast to the country. 

This Democratic move will include a corol- 
lary attempt to knock out the planned re- 
duction in taxes on stock dividends. It is all 
part of what is clearly a most effective politi- 
cal counteroffensive designed to convince the 
voters that the administration is giving 
nearly all its planned tax rellef to business 
and to citizens in the high tax bracket. 
Since this is election year, a good many Re- 
publican Congressmen also find themselves 
drawn like moths toward this almost irre- 
sistible fame. 

The accusation of favoring business and 
the rich is easy to make, but the defense is 
hard to make because it is more complex. 
Administration officials point out several 
things. For one thing, the canceling of the 
excess-profits tax on corporations this year 
was done under a Democratic law, not a Re- 
publican law; for another, the administra- 
tion Is extending the present high rate on 
normal corporation income taxes, instead of 
reducing it as called for under another Dem- 
ocratic law. 

They argue that the country ought to be 
satisfied with the reductions already granted 
or planned for individual taxpayers. There 
was the general 10 percent reduction in Jan- 
uary, there are the planned excise-tax cuts, 
the relief scheduled for individuals on medi- 
cal expenses, annuities, working wives and 
children, widowers, and those with depend- 
ent parents. They take considerable pride 
in the 900-page bill for revising the whole 
tax structure for the first time in 70 years, 
a job that involved 3,000 changes in the tax 
code, worked out by 51 separate teams of 
experts, 

‘They argue that they have not been think- 
ing in terms of group against group, or class 
against class; what they have based their 
whole approach on are two things: Remov- 
ing specific inequities, no matter who is in- 
volved, and providing incentives for bual- 
ness growth and investment. That is why 
they have a new scheme for plant and ma- 
chinery depreciation, and for softening what 
they call the double taxation of dividends, 

They are thinking in terms of normal eco- 
nomic expansion, not of emergency measures 
to stimulate buying and the current busi- 
ness turnover. Those who support the In- 
creased exemption, which would immediately 
put spending money into the hands of mil- 
lions of consumers, are thinking not only 
of group or class inequities but of an emer- 
gency pump-priming move to check the cur- 
rent business slowdown, And that, the ad- 
ministration argues, is quite o different 
matter, 

They contend it will put off the day of 
a balanced budget still further and that the 
present amount of unemployment does not 
justify such a strong measure. It is some- 
thing they would rather keep in reserve for 
a real emergency, and even then they would 
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really prefer to lower the income-tax rate 
rather than increase the individual exemp- 
tion. But the best-laid plans of mice and 
tax experts go oft astray, especially when 
elections and votes cast their long shadows. 
And right now it's anybody's guess what the 
tax bill will look like when Congress is 
finished with It. 
This is Eric Sevareid in Washington. 


Internal Revenue Code of 1954 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 18, 1954 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 8300) to revise 
the internal revenue laws of the United 
States. 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
we have listened to Member after Mem- 
ber on the Republican side take the floor 
today, and I presume some of them did 
yesterday while I was home celebrating 
St. Patrick’s Day, and say that this is a 
tax-revision bill. 

Well, I have before me the RECORD of 
March 17, on page 3250 of which the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
Hattecx], majority leader of the House 
had this to say: 

Mr. Chairman, today and tomorrow the 
House debates another major step toward 
providing the American people with the 
largest tax-cutting program in the Nation's 
history. 


I never thought that tax cutting was 
the same as tax revision. I think the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HALLECK], 
the majority leader, by that statement 
concedes what we Democrats have con- 
sistently stated, that this is a tax reduc- 
tion bill. 

My friend, the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. Stmpson] during his re- 
marks said that this is a good bill, a good 
law, yet it gives to those with unearned 
income from dividend sources a decided 
advantage over the American who goes 
out and earns his income with his hands 
or with his or her brains. That is inde- 
fensible. To me it is not only legalisti- 
cally wrong, but it is morally wrong to 
give to the person with the unearned 
income from dividend sources in some 
cases a 300 percent tax advantage over 
other Americans making the same in- 
come but making their income as a re- 
sult of earning it either by working with 
their hands or working with their 
brains. My friend from Pennsylvania 
also said that the people at home want 
a job, a regular job. I thoroughly agree 
with him, and we Democrats are making 
the fight that we are to try to give them 
a regular job. There are close to 4 mil- 
lion people unemployed today. That does 
not include those out of employment for 
a period of 30 days, where the factory or 
the plant closes down for a week or 10 
days up to 30 days. That does not 
take into consideration the reduced in- 
come by reason of wiping out overtime 
pay and the reduced hours per week 
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that exist now throughout the country 
among those who are still employed, 
So we Democrats are trying by our mo- 
tion to recommit to restore to the peo- 
ple or to give to the people purchasing 
power to stop further recession, to bring 
back prosperity, and to give to those un- 
employed the jobs they seek. 

Mr. Chairman, I have heard the argu- 
ment advanced about politics being at- 
tached to the Democratic Party in the 
motion to recommit. What about the 
politics of last week by the Republican 
leadership when they cut excise taxes 


8912 million more than President Eisen- 


hower wanted? I have also heard the 
argument advanced about a further 
deficit of one billion three or four hun- 
dred million if the Democratic motion 
to recommit is carried. Why, my dear 
friend, the gentleman from New York 
(Mr, Regn], whom I have great affec- 
tion for, and he knows it, reported out 
the bill that passed this House last week 
that cut excise taxes $912 million be- 
low what President Eisenhower recom- 
mended. And I did not hear the Pres- 
ident argue very much against that, 
except one of those two-way streets, two- 
way talks about a little slap on the wrist, 
that you have got to take the good with 
the bad or something of that kind. 

The Boston Post, which is a mighty 
good newspaper, despite its error in 1952 
in supporting President Eisenhower, only 
the other day in an editorial, in part, 
said: 

Tux reductions to restore purchasing power 
of the masses of the people and to give added 
incentives to investors are necessary. 


That is from a paper that supported 
President Eisenhower. The Post also 
in the same editorial said: 

The need is for tax relief at the very base 
of the tax structure and the Democrats have 
drawn together to provide that relief. 


There is a clear, sharply cut issue 
here; whether or not the Members of 
the House are going to vote for the 
trickling-down policy, whether or not 
there are enough independent Repub- 
licans who will vote against that policy. 
It is a question of the trickling-down 
policy on the one side and the policy of 
the Democratic Party of helping the peo- 
ple generally, on the other side; of start- 
ing at the base rather than starting at 
the upper levels. That is a clear-cut is- 
sue which cannot be denied. When we 
vote in a comparatively short time, that 
is going to be the issue. From my ex- 
periences with the trickling-down poli- 
cies of the Republican Party, in past 
years, I should say that very little has 
trickled down to the people. 

I know that pressure has been brought 
upon my Republican colleagues. I am 
not going to comment harshly upon that, 
But if there were a Democratic President 
and the same kind of pressure were being 
exerted upon the Democrats, the Re- 
publicans would be “hollering” to the 
high skies, 

While there are provisions of the pend- 
ing tax bill that I favor and support, if 
the motion to recommit is defeated, be- 
cause of the inequitableness of the bill 
from an overall angle, I cannot in con- 
science vote for its passage. 
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I hope that the sound policy of the 
Democratic Party in the people’s in- 
terests will be supported by a majority 
of the Members of the House today. 

From the Boston (Mass.) Post] 
Taxrs AND RECESSION 


At Worcester on October 22, 1952, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower expressed his conviction 
that taxes were too high and reflected not 
only necessary Federal expenditures but 
also the added cost of waste, inefficiency, 
duplication, and corruption. 

He wns campaigning for office at that time. 
The balanced budget became the obicctive 
toward which the Treasury and the Bureau 
of the Budget would be directed to bend all 
their fiscal energies, while President Eisen- 
hower went after waste, inefficiency, dup- 
lication, and corruption. 

Indeed, the balanced budget achieved an 
almost idolatrous place in the doctrinaire 
fiscal policies of the administration, come 
what may. When the economic facts of life 
refused to conform to that policy, the ini- 
tlative passed to the Democrats, who now 
press for tax relief for the great masses of 
the people. 

The time for such tax relief as the pro- 
posal of Senator GEORGE would give is now— 
before the symptoms of economie distress 
become more severe. The lesson should have 
been learned during the grent depression 
of the 1930's, which demonstrated that et- 
forts to balance the budget when production 
is declining only aggravate the economic 
weakness, 

Tax reductions to restore the purchasing 
power of the mass of people and to give 
added Incentives to investors sre necessary. 
These should be substantial relief mensures, 

The tight money policy imposed by the 
administration over a year ago has been 
eared for reasons quite opposite to a threat- 
ened recession. The money policies were 
eased to control inflation, although it has 
had a beneficial effect on the faltering econ- 
omy. The depreciation allowances proposed 
by the administration are not enough, and 
affords no immediate relief to the great mass 
of taxpayers. 

The clank of cash registers lu the Treasury 
and the Bureau of the Budget is very de- 
ceptive music. It is the tempo of cash reg- 
isters ringing up sales in hundreds of thou- 
sands of retail outlets all over the Nation 
which should be heeded. 

It is rather late for a reappraisal of that 
unquestioned leadership which the White 
House spokesman attributed to the Presi- 
dent. It is late for the administration to 
revise its estimates of the Nation's economic 
needs. 

The need is for tax relief at the very base 
of the tax structure, and Democrats have 
drawn together to provide that relief. There 
will be sneering references to pump prim- 
ing and vote snaring in the debate on this 
issuc, but there is also the lingering memory 
of the “me-tooism” of the Republican Party 
through the years. 


Suggestions Relative to an Agricultural 
Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWARD H. REES 
OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 15, 1954 
Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 


under unanimous consent granted me by 
the House, I am inserting in the Recorp 


1954 : 


a statement, including the views and 
suggestions, of Mr. Garrett, one of the 
progressive and successful farmers in 
my community. Mr. Garrett, a leading 
farmer and stockman, deals with the 
question of an agricultural program 
and related subjects. 


I trust the Members of the House will 
carefully read this statement. 


SUGGESTIONS RELATIVE TO AN AGRICULTURAL 
PROGRAM 
(By Frank Garrett) 

As a farmer and stockman living on and 
personally operating my own farm plus some 
rented grassiand, near Overbrook, Kans., 
Osage County, may I submit to you my views 
and suggestions relative to an agricultural 
program and related subjects. 

Shortly after Ezra Taft Benson was ap- 
pointed Secretary of Agriculture, he made 
the statement that eventually he hoped that 
agriculture would be able to stand on its own 
two feet. 

This statement expresses sound thinking 
with respect to the proper relationship of 
one major industry with another as well as 
the relationship of one individual with an- 
other In a society such as ours. A principle 
or relationship which I heartily endorse. 

However, in applying this principle to our 
economic system that has been developed 
and actually practiced since the early period 
of our history, the statement is revolutionary 
in scope. 

In view of this statement of policy by the 
Secretary, I now move toward the revolution- 
ary aspects of the statement with relation 
to a farm program and related segments of 
our total economy, 

I think that nearly all of our people en- 
gaged In the business of farming and ranch- 
ing would very much prefer to stand on their 
own two feet, but because of having to op- 
erate under an economy that is artificial by 
reason of direct or indirect guaranties (sub- 
sidies) from Government to capital, labor, 
and industry, it is most difficult for people 
engaged in agriculture to do so and receive 
& just margin of profit at the marketplace. 

Any farm program considered by the Presi- 
dent, the Secretary of Agriculture, and the 
Congress, should and must take into account 
the factors mentioned above. 

For all to stand on their own two feet in 
this business of providing shelter, food, 
clothing, and the necessary tools with which 
to do so, then in all fairness all guaranties 
or subsidies both direct and indirect by 
Government should be done away with. 

I doubt very much if this will ever be 
done, but I am sure the American farmer 
and rancher would be willing to take his 
changes with those engaged in other seg- 
ments of our economy. 

Much study has been made by the Presi- 
dent's National Agricultural Advisory Com- 
mission which includes among others some 
people who are engaged in the operation of 
farms and ranches. 

Members. of the Agricultural Committees 
of the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the Congress have made an extensive 
study and survey of the agricultural situa- 
tion. 

We hear and read much about flexible price 
supports for agricultural commodities, but 
hear and read almost nothing about poli- 


cies that would also cause those other seg- 


ments of our economy, namely, capital, in- 
— and labor to flex when agriculture 


All segments ot our economy must flex to- 
gether if we are to have a prosperous and 
balanced economy for all our people. 

The 90 percent of parity principle has been 
debated extensively. Farm people generally 
seem to understand this principle better 
than the flexible plan. This may be more 
Understandable when you consider the fact 
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that the farmers’ costs of operating are not 
as flexible as the markets upon which they 
must sell. The farmer knows that it takes 
hard cash to pay his bills and that no credi- 
tor has to date accepted philosophy as a 
medium of exchange. The farmers’ markets 
are as changeable as the four winds in Kan- 
sas. 

I challenge any other segment of our econ- 
omy to operate under similar operating costs 
and market conditions and long survive. 

The greatest objection being raised with 
respect to agricultural programs is the 
amount of money that the Government has 
invested in the different phases of them 
and particularly in the huge amounts of ag- 
ricultural commodities that the Government 
is now required to take off the hands of the 
producers if the producers choose to let the 
Government have the product because they 
cannot obtain a just price at the public- 
market place. 

Under certain conditions after surpluses 
and additional amounts which would other- 
wise be marketed normally, become so great 
the Government requires acreage allotments 
on certain basic commodities in an effort to 
control production. 

In my estimation this is a weak system. 
The farmer merely does a better job of farm- 
ing. adds more fertilizer and produces just 
as many or more bushels or pounds from 
his limited acreage as he did before acreage 
allotments were invoked by the Secretary 
of Agriculture. 

I want to suggest to the President, the 
Secretary of Agriculture, Members of the 
Congress, and to the farmers and ranchers 
of this Nation a plan which, if provided with 
the necessary legislation to implement It, 
would result In a grassroots or individualistic 
control of the basic commodities marketed 
each year. 

We will always know approximately what 
our normal consumption of the basic com- 
modities will be each year, also what our 
normal carryover of each should be, and also 
we will know about how much of each com- 
modity we will be able to export each year. 

The necessary legislation needed then is 
to prohibit marketings of the basic com- 
modities in excess of normal consumption, 
plus a normal carryover and amounts ex- 
portable each year, of the commodities de- 
fined as basic. 

If this were done it would result in the 
farmer or rancher carrying over into the 
next marketing year arry fractional part of 
his production of the basic commodities in 
excess of marketable quotas. The producer 
then in turn would naturally control his 
own production by his own farm practices. 
Perhaps he would not plant quite so many 
acres of a given commodity the next year 
or he might plant the same number of acres 
but not fertilize quite so heavy, then again 
he might choose to rest some of his land. 
Also, if he produced in 2 years all he could 
market in 3 years, he would not necessarily 
have to plant any acreage of a given com- 
modity the third year if he so chose. Such 
legislation would need to allow for certain 
adjustments so that the foreseeable demands 
for consumption, carryover, and exportable 
amounts, would be allowed to reach the 
markets. 

For instance, drought may strike a certain 
area and for that reason in order that con- 
sumption, carryoyer, and export demands 
may be met such adjustments of marketings 
should be incorporated in such legislation. 
Also the farmer or producer has a right to 
that market demand and the consumers and 
the people as a whole have a right to expect 
that a normal flow of the basic commodities 
will be available to meet the demands of 
their normal consumption, carryover, and 
exports. Provision for wartime production 
and marketing should be includd. 

This plan, I believe, would result in more 
Individual freedom of action to the producer 
in the operation of his acreage in the pro- 
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duction of any commoditics defined as basic, 

This plan would take the Government out 
of the storage business as such and the pro- 
ducer would control his surplus production 
until actually marketed through our regular 
free market system. 

Under this plan, farmers and ranchers will 
need credit made avallable to them at rea- 
sonable rates of interest so that can 
store their surplus commodities either in 
commercial storage or provide storage on 
their own premises. Government by law now 
provides many kindis of long-term credit. 
If any changes are necessary in present laws 
mentioned above, Congress should take 
such action. 

Congress should also provide certain price 
guaranties that would effect a stabilized 
market without the Government actually 
haying to become owner of the commodities. 

This plan would eliminate the Government 
from its present position of being the dump- 
ing ground for large quantities of agricul- 
tural products. 

If this plan should be adopted, present sur- 
pluses now owned by the Government should 
be segregated or walled of and disposed of 
in a manner most advantageous to the Gov- 
ernment and the people of our Nation as 
a whole. 

‘This plan would be in keeping with the 
much desired and much needed trend of 
restoring more responsibilities back to the 
individual citizen with the Government re- 
suming its rightful role of umpire in its 
relation to our agricultural economy. 

By this plan our Government will be doing 
Just what it is doing for other segments of 
our economy, that of assisting a major in- 
dustry (agriculture) to stabilize its markets. 
This is not an unreasonable demand by 
agriculture upon our Government since our 
Government long ago embarked upon an 
artificial economy for capital, industry, and 
labor. 

This plan, I believe would prove to be less 
expensive and burdensome to administer 
than any plan previously tried. 

I appeal to my fellow farmers, public of- 
ficials and to all citizens of this Nation to 
give this plan a lot of solemn thought and 
study, having uppermost in your minds 
what is best for our total economy. 

Why should farmers be compelled to op- 
erate in an economy that forces maximum 
production at all times because of the fear 
that if he does not he will not have the 
necessary funds required to provide food, 
clothing, shelter, the necessary tools with 
which to do so, and at the same time main- 
taining a reasonable standard of living and 
providing education for his children, 

Having to operate under such an economy 
forces the farmer to dissipate the greatest 
resource this Nation has, the soll. 

If it were possible for the farmer to op- 


. erate under a stable economy, he could spend 


more time and money working at a most 
important job, that of conserving the soil 
which should be turned to our children in 
better condition than we found it if the 
people of this Nation are to continue to be 
prosperous and able to defend this Nation 
in the decades ahead. Furthermore, the 
farmer might then have a littie time to 
really get acquainted with his family, and 
if they so choose the family could take a 
little time off, from forced production, to 
take a much needed vacation once a year. 

A little fishing and, yes, even a bit of side- 
line recreation such as golf might be most 
helpful to the farm family in many ways, 
particularly in sharing in the responsibility 
of helping to stabilize our agricultural 
economy. 

Other segments of our economy have en- 
joyed subsidies either direct or indirect for 
so long that they now consider them a part 
of the American system and oftentimes 
spokesmen for these groups are the most 
vocal in urging farmers to produce without 
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limit and accept without complaint the 
prices of unregulated markets and supplies 
which have in the past history of this Na- 
tion not only produced economic chaos for 
agriculture, but brought economic chaos 
down upon capital, industry, and labor. 

A balanced and stabilized economy in this 
Nation is possible if we can have proper co- 
operation between the several segments of 
our economy. 

The Government's role should be that of 
assisting the several segments to cooperate 
with one another. 

As agriculture goes so goes the Nation. 


Is Our Country Free? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 11, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, we pride 
ourselves on our freedom and our lib- 
erty. Many wars have been fought to 
safeguard those precious God-given 
rights. In New York we now see what 
few recognize as an impairment, if not 
a complete deprivation of those rights. 
The wildcat dock strike in New York City 
is the direct result of the attempt by a 
few men to continue to enslave the dock 
workers of the New York port. 

One would think that under such cir- 
cumstances every union leader in the 
country would join the fight to stamp 
out gangsterism and racketeering. I 
know that Mayor Wagner is doing his 
best to keep the port open and to main- 
tain peace and order. 

He needs the help and the moral sup- 
port of every right-thinking American 
citizen, 

Most apropos is the following article 
by Victor Riesel, which appeared in the 
Daily Mirror of March 19, 1954, as fol- 
lows: 

JoHN L. Hotns TRE Answer TO WILDCAT 

Dock STRIKE 
(By Victor Riesel) 

In the world’s greatest port, New York, 
Women are being followed and terrorized 
because their husbands choose to try to earn 
their daily bread. Big. honest longshoremen, 
who fought for our land, are being trailed 
by goon squads in expensive cars and warned 
not to attempt to move United States Army 


cargo. 

‘The United States mails are being delayed 
and diverted. Ships at sea are being radioed 
not to come into port. Human values, worth 
more than the scores of millions of dollars 
being lost in profits and wages, are being 
ground into the muck of the waterfront. 

The deadened port of New York may at any 
moment become the pivot polnt for an inter- 
national strike which could paralyze the 
ports of the Western World. 

All this was placed before John L. Lewis 
in Florida some days ago by his own aldes, 
who rushed to him from Washington. They 
went to Lewis because his name, his dignity, 
and 150,000 of his union’s dollars have been 
used by the wildcatters who call themselves 
strikers. 

John Lewis’ lieutenants urged him to 
break away from the old longshoremen’s 
union. They pleaded with him to denounce 
the outlaws publicly. He listened carefully. 
And I was reminded of the eloquence which 
rumbled from him at one of the many dull 
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congressional hearings which he has elec- 
trified with a few words, Some years ago 
Lewis said: 

“How many shocks do we wish? How 
many shocks does it take to move us? Do 
we live only on shocks and thrills and sensa- 
tions and the debasement of human values 
and the wastage of human lives?” 

Today John can answer his own questions. 
Thousands of humble men seeking their 
living have been shocked and debased by the 
"strikers" now ringing New York and keep- 
ing men from going to work and reviving the 
multibillion port. 

If John L. seeks further evidence, I pass 
on to him the frustration of big, blond, ex- 
sergeant, Thomas (Jimmie) Frye, Tragedy 
doesn't always spring from the desiccated 
pages of the classics. Sometimes it springs 
from plain guys like Jimmie. He didn't 
sound like Shakespeare; he didn’t even 
sound like John L. Lewis—but there was 
poignant eloquence in the simple words of 
AFL longshoreman Jimmie Frye when he 
reported what happened as he left his 
Brooklyn home at 7:30 p. m. last Friday 
night. 

“On the corner two men were standing 
there, stopped me and pushed me against 
the building,” he said. 

“One was wearing a green Army jacket 
and a grayish-blue peak cap. He said, ‘I'll 
put you you n abox. Don’t you ever 
go on the pier again.’ He said further, ‘We 
know where your wife works at. If you step 
on another * * * pier we'll get her, too.’ 
Then they Jumped into a light tan car which 
was waiting at the curb with two of the 
sidekicks.” 

And the ex combat soldier could not move 
a muscle. He just stood there and took it 
from two men. It was no longer his life. 
Now, any move of his could kin his wife. 
Her crime was being the wife of a man who 
had joined the crusading AFL union to help 
wipe the thugs off the waterfront. 

There are hundreds such cases, The docu- 
ments are available to prove this terror by 
the band which is making its last stand. 

The so-called 70-man rank-and-file strike 
committee of longshoremen now fighting 
the clean new AFL union should know that 
they are being exploited. 

In a few weeks, this strike could begin to 
strangle Western economy. 

Unless John Lewis, speaking despite his 
fatigue, chokes off his funds and unleashes 
his eloquence in swift thunder. 


Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
SPEECH 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 18, 1954 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 8300) to revise 
the internal-revenue laws of the United 
States. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, the gentleman from Arkansas 
stated that because section 312 (a) (1) 
of the bill does not specifically define 
the term “dividend” as including the dis- 
tribution of securities, the bill would 
permit the distribution of a tax-free 
dividend in securities, and has charac- 
terized this as a glaring loophole which 
got by the committee. 

The gentleman from Arkansas is a 
very able lawyer who has made a real 
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contribution to the work of the commit- 
tee in drafting the bill, and if he had 
raised his point in the committee, I am 
sure that the language of section 312 
(a) (1) could have been revised to meet 
his point. However, I am sorry that 
the demands on his time caused him to 
overlook the committee report on sec- 
tion 312 (a) (1) which on page A98 
clearly states in part that “a dividend 
means a distribution of securities or 
property by a corporation to its share- 
holders” thus making it clear that a 
dividend distribution of securities will 
be taxable under the new code to the 
same extent as a dividend distribution 
of any other property. In other words 
the so-called loophole referred to by the 
gentleman from Arkansas simply does 
not exist and, far from getting by the 
committee, was specifically provided 
against in its report. 


Housing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
y or 


HON. AERAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 11, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to direct the attention of our 
colleagues to the following editorial 
which appeared in the Brooklyn Eagle 
of March 15, 1954: 

Roscor’s Housinc COMMENT Is SOUND 


It was good to hear the volce of Andrew 
S. Roscoe, president of the South Brooklyn 
Savings & Loan Association, ralsed in a plea 
for new decent housing, both publicly and 
privately financed. 

He pointed out that private enterprise 
could not solve this borough's housing prob- 
lem without Government cooperation—a fact 
which we have commented on from time 
to time. This discussion arose out of Mr. 
Roscoe's reference, in a speech at the Co- 
lumbus Club, to the need for the completion 
of Concord Houses, the private-housing de- 
velopment in the Brooklyn Civic Center for 
the construction of which a group of mutual- 
savings banks accepted responsibility. 

Just a month ago the Eagle based an edi- 
torial on the fact that no steps were being 
taken to build a group of four more elevator- 
apartment houses called for under arrange- 
ments made with the city by the Concord 
Houses banking group. ‘The original three 
structures are fully occupied and now op- 
erating at a profit, so it is hard to under- 
stand why the project is not pushed on to 
completion or arrangements made to have it 
taken over by others. 

Mr. Roscoe specifically made the point that 
private investors traditionally opposed to 
public housing—referring specifically to 
bankers and real-estate men—cannot escape 
the responsibility to see that their poorer 
neighbors get decent housing. But he was 
quick to state a little later that these men 
individually are really social-minded and are 
only collectively opposed to public housing. 

Wo were greatly impressed with Mr. Ros- 
coe’s declaration that in a community like 
Brooklyn in which there are 61 billion in 
savings accounts in the borough's banking 
system, there is no need for substandard 
housing. 

Brooklyn is ashamed of its slums and it is 
to be hoped that their elimination is pushed 
forward as speedily as possible. ` 


1954 
The Communists’ New Line 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. RICHARD BOLLING 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 16, 1954 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, the re- 
cent significant shift in the Communist 
line needs to be understood by all who 
would strengthen democracy. The ar- 
ticle which follows appeared in the New 
Republic of March 22, 1954, and makes 
an important contribution to the cause 
of freedom: 

Tar CommMuNists’' New LINne—WEHY TRE 

Party Has Decioxp Taar Lipexats Must 

EXPERIENCE CATASTROPHE 


(By Gus Tyler) 

The American Communists have again 
shifted their line back to the popular-front 
policy of the midthirties. But with one sig- 
nificant difference: Where the earlier effort 
was directed toward cementing an alliance 
between the United States and European 
powers, today's popular front will work to 
disrupt any such alliance, 

In its carefully articulated new policy, the 
Communist Party assigns intricate roles to 
itself, to the trade unions, to the farm or- 
ganizations, to the Negro, to the liberal, to 
the Democratic, Republican, and Progressive 
Parties, and to MCCARTHY. 

Today's fashionable American Communist 
will masquerade as an old-fashioned Jeffer- 
son-Lincoln American, with faith in the two- 
party system, zeal for the defense of our 
country, abhorrence for imported social sys- 
tems, contempt for any group of trade union- 
ists secking to dominate labor, disdain for 
those who call religion the opiate of the 
people. 

We have all this on the admission of the 
Communist itself. In its draft pro- 
gram, published March 7, 1954, the new com- 
rade makes his entrance with lines like 
these: É 

“The issue at the present time is not 
communism. * * * Socialism will come into 
existence only when the majority of the 
American people decide to establish it.. 
No social system can be imported from 
abroad. * * * To unite a new political ma- 
jority for 1954 and 1956 requires recognition 
that the two-party system remains the form 
through which the overwhelming majority 
of the American people now express them- 
selves. * American Communists believe 
in the defense of their country. * * * The 
Communist Party declares that it seeks no 
conflict with any church or any American’s 
religious belief. ° We deny any intent to 
dominate or control the trade-union move- 
ment. The draft program is titled, The 
American Way,’ of course.” 

If this program isn't American enough 
for you, the party practically Invites you to 
enter party councils to make it more Amer- 
ican; and no party card is required for ad- 
mission. “The party appeals to non-Com- 
munists as well as Communists to read the 
draft carefully and submit their criticisms 
and thus help prepare the final version of 
the program.” What better proof that the 
party ts no closed conspiracy. 

American trade unions are given the task 
of initiating the new popular front. Its 
short-range objective is the elections of 1954 
and 1956; the long-range objective “must be 
to help bring about a regrouping and re- 
Alinement within the Democratic Party na- 
tionally and within the Republican Party 
in local areas.“ The Progressive Party na- 
tionally and the American Labor Party in 
New York should quit running separate can- 
didates except where there are just no ac- 
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ceptable Republicans or Democrats to em- 
brace. 


This is the Communist Party as the party 
would like others to see It: peaceful, patient, 
patriotic, and pious, 

What is behind this public-relations ven- 
ture? The answer is contained in the main 
report delivered at the national conference 
of the Communist Party, United States of 
America, last fall, New Opportunities In the 
Fight for Peace and Democracy. 

The new opportunity came with the cessa- 
tion of war in Korea. The main report 
affirms: 

“The objective situation, and the chang- 
ing political temper of the masses, creates 
the possibility for the party to intervene in 
a more decisive fashion than was possible 
in the past period because a new relationship 
can be established today between the party 
and the masses.” 

Quoting from an article of mine in the ADA 
World, the report continues: 

“Social democracy is well aware of this. 
Here, for example, is how Gus Tyler, Dubin- 
sky's specialist in the struggle against com- 
munism, foresees the trend of events. 
Within the American community Itself, we 
may expect a resurgence of Communist in- 
fluence. In the United States, Communist 
prestige has always risen in perlods of Soviet- 
American friendship. * * * In short, for the 
left-of-center forces in America, 1953, and 
the months to follow can be another Pop- 
ular-Front World War II ear. 

“For the Social Democrats, of course, that 
would be a catastrophe. But the American 
people will make progress only in proportion 
as the policy of social democracy experiences 
one catastrophe after another.” 

In other—simpler—words, the Communists 
expect to make headway in coming months 
provided the anti-Communist liberals suffer 
demoralization and defeat. 

The report explains further what consti- 
tutes progress and why anti-Communist Hb- 
erals must experience catastrophe. 

“Formerly (says the report) the Soviet 
struggle for peace was mainly directed to 
* * blocking and retarding American im- 
perialism's drive to war. In view of 
the new features of the international situa- 
tion the Soviet Union's peace initiative has 
a qualitatively mew content.“ * It is 
aimed * * * at undermining the present 
anti-Soviet war alliance.” 

Whatever isolates America is grist to the 
Communist mill. And the perfect grist ac- 
cording to the report is Senator MCCARTHY. 
The McCarthy issue is the swiftest and most 
dramatic means to isolate America: to dis- 
credit the internationalism of Eisenhower 
before the American people and to separate 
the rest of the non-Soviet world from the 
American people. 

The report makes it perfectly clear that 
the fight against McCarthyism is not the 
chief concern of the party. McCarry 1s only 
a means toward an end, less to be opposed 
than to be used. The Communists denounce 
those “liberal and social-democratic forces 
that] attempt to confine the struggle as 
though McCarthyism were a thing in itself.” 
To do so, they maintain, is to fall victim to 
a very narrow concept of the struggle against 
McCarthyism to the effect that it consists 
only of a struggle against witch-hunting ex- 
peditions, character assassination, abuse of 
congressional immunity, and other aspects 
of McCarthyism.” The Communists and the 
Senator are, in fact, united in a common 
purpose; both want the world to believe that 
McCagtuy and America are one and the same. 

Chief obstacle to the new Communist 
strategy is the American liberal, especially 
the liberal leadership in the trade unions, 
Many months ago the Communist Party de- 
cided upon a policy of industrial concentra- 
tion, a forced march into the labor move- 
ment. To date the Communists must chalk 
up losses in this attempt. 
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In a report to the last National Confer- 
ence of the Communist Party, titled Organ- 
ize the Party for Victory Over Reaction,” 
the party admits: “The party is not based 
predominantly on industrial workers. On 
the contrary, there has been a serious decline 
of industrial workers in the past several 
years. The fluctuation of the mem- 
bership has been highest in such key indus- 
trial centers as Ohio, Minois, western Penn- 
sylvania, and Michigan.” 

Even among the Communist-dominated 
unions, the party is having trouble. The 
last named report adds: “They have suffered 
serious losses of membership as a result of 
the combined assaults of employers, Govern- 
ment, and the right-wing labor bureaucrats.” 

Among these left-led unions, despite party 
desires, there is still no unity and coordina- 
tion of these unions.” On the contrary, 
there is a strong urge among the Red-led 
unions to enter the “right-led unions either 
piecemeal or en bloc, regardless of any other 
considerations, including the consideration 
that the left leadership of these unions on 
an International, district, and local level will 
be removed.” ‘The party refers to this urge 
as a panicky, liquidationist course. 

Judging from this, it is the Communists 
rather than their liberal opponents in the 
trade unions who are scattering one catas- 
trophe after another. The party's failure in 
its industrial concentration policy is best 
summed up in the plaint of a trade unionist 
in Party Voice, a bulletin of the New York 
State Communist Party, of December 1953: 
“There are 7 members in our group whose 
ages range from 40 to 65 years. These 7 are 
the remaining core of a group of 35.” 

Where can the seven Communists turn for 
hope? To rising unemployment or mount- 
ing McCarthyism, to isolationists, and 
xenophobes. 


The Arab States: Egypt 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


: HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 10, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to direct the attention of our 
colleagues to the following article which 
appeared in the March 8, 1954, edition 
of Congress Weekly, published by the 
American Jewish Congress. The author 
is a distinguished journalist and an ex- 
pert on Middle East affairs. 

THE Aras STATES: EGYPT 
(By Sh. Yin'am) 

Among the 8 Arab States of today Egypt is 
the one with the oldest tradition of modern, 
independent, or semi-independent statehood, 
An Egyptian state came into being during 
the first 4 decades of the 19th century, under 
Muhammad Ali; the rule of his descendants 
ended in 1952 with the expulsion of King 
Farouk, gave Egypt a continuity unequaled 
by any other Arab state. 

This Egyptian State had been under nomi- 
nal Turkish sovereignty until 1882. When 
European interests and great-power Inter- 
vention, growing particularly after the open- 
ing of the Suez Canal in 18693, came to a head 
during a grave financial-political crisis 
(1879-82), British forces occupied Egypt in 
1882. Although that occupation was cfficially 
designated as temporary, its perpetuation, 
and the resulting conflict between Britain 
and the growing Egyptian national miove- 
ment, have been the dominating factors of 
Egyptian history and public life ever since. 
British rule laid the foundations for modern 
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administrative and political practices and 
structures, and made Egypt into the most 
advanced and developed Arab country. It 
was, however, out of tune with the national 
movement for self-rule, growing in leaps and 
bounds in the later 19th and early 20th cen- 
turies, and the concessiens it made to that 
movement were always made grudgingly and 
belatedly. — 

The Egyptian Nationalist movement 
reached its first peak immediately after the 
First World War, under the leadership of 
Egypt's national hero, Sa'ad Zaghloul, and the 
Wafd Party he founded. When negotiations, 
initiated after disturbances, failed to reach 
an agreement providing for Egyptian inde- 
pendence under conditions acceptable to and 
safeguarding British imperial interests, Brit- 
ain, in February 1922, proclaimed Egypt an 
independent state by a unilateral declaration 
qualified by four reservations: Britain would 
continue holding herself responsible for, and 
supervising (a) the defense of British im- 
perial ways of communications passing 
through „ and particularly the Suez 
Canal; (b) the defense of Egypt against ex- 
ternal aggression; (e) the protection of for- 
eigners in Egypt; (d) the status quo in the 
Sudan—governed de jure by an Anglo-Egyp- 
tian condominium, I. e., joint rule, under an 
Anglo-Egyptian agreement of 1899, but ruled 
de facto by a British colonial administration. 

The Egyptian Nationalists refused to recog- 
nize that unilateral British proclamation of 
independence, and particularly the reserva- 
tions attached to it. In fact, the points at 
issue in 1922—with the exception of reserva- 
tion (c), concerning the protection of for- 
eigners, that was later dropped—have re- 
mained to this very day the main obstacles 
to an Anglo-Egyptian agreement. While the 
Sudan conflict was resolved by agreement in 
1953, the maintenance of British troops in 
the Suez Canal zone for the defense of 
Egypt, world communications, and interna- 
tional interests of the free world against pos- 
sible aggression, still is the principal issue of 
the Anglo-Ergyptian conflict of today. 

While refusing, however, to give their for- 
mal approval to the political basis of the 1922 
proclamation of Independence, the Egyptians 
did not hesitate to make full use of it in the 
practical field of internal administration and 
policies. They formulated a constitution 
(1923) and established a Parliament and a 
senate (since 1924); their ruler, Sultan Fuad. 
proclaimed himself King; fully fledged Egyp- 
tian Cabinets followed each other (in rather 
too quick succession, as far as the stability 
of the young state was concerned), and com- 
prehensive administrative services were es- 
tablished, including an army and internal 
security forces; even foreign relations were 
established and maintained by the Egyptian 
Government. Subject to the four British res- 
ervations, Egypt's governmental and admin- 
8 independence dates, therefore, from 
1922. 

With the assumption of this (restricted) 
independence and these (not quite full) 
governmental powers, however, some of the 
Gangers of the Arab independent state of 
the 20th century became apparent and seeds 
of future decay were sown without delay. 
The national movement, united for the at- 
tainment of independence, disintegrated and 
the Wafd party gradually broke up into sey- 
eral fonctions, cliques, and groups centered 
on personalities and clannish interests rather 
than on political principles, and fighting 
each other for the spolls of power (with the 
king's entourage and court-sponsored fac- 
tions playing an important role), Corrup- 
tion, nepotism, and maladministration were 
ubiquitous, The new governments displayed 
an appalling lack of consideration for the 
general welfare, for social development, 
health, and education. They were entirely 
preoccupied with the continuation of their 
purely political struggle against the last 
vestiges of British tutelage—forgetting that, 
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as almost-independent rulers of a country of 
20 million, their main responsibilities lay 
in positive and constructive fields and in 
undertaking long overdue reforms. 

The fight against Britain’s reservations 
continued. After several unsuccessful at- 
tempts, a treaty was finally concluded in 
1936—and hailed by all shades of Egyptian 
public opinion as fulfilling Egypt's national 
demands. This treaty, in force until 1956, 
provided for full and unrestricted Egyptian 
independence; Egypt became a member of 
the then existing League of Nations, with 
Britain acting as sponsor; the Anglo-Eyyptian 
condominium over the Sudan was confirmed; 
British forces were to evacuate Egypt proper 
(this evacuation, postponed owing to the 
needs of the Second World War, was com- 
pleted in 1947); independent Egypt and 
Britain entered a defense alliance permit- 
ting Britain to maintain in the Suez Canal 
Zone 10,000 troops and 400 air force pilots 
with such auxiliary troops as might be 
needed; Britain pledged herself to come to 
Egypt's ald in the event of external aggres- 
sion or war, while Egypt's contribution to 
the joint defense was to consist in putting 
at Britain's disposal, in the event of war, 
the territory of Egypt and all her means of 
communications, ports, airfields, etc, 

Although the treaty of 1936 had been nego- 
tiated and signed by an all-embracing Egyp- 
tian coalition headed by the Wafd leader 
Mustafa Nahas (Zaghloul had died in 1927), 
it was soon forgotten that it had been hailed 
as the fulfilment of Egypt's national aspira- 
tions. Its liberating aspects were soon over- 
shadowed by its mutual defense clauses, 
considered by the Egyptian public as re- 
strictions on Egypt's full and unfettered in- 
dependence, This impatience was height- 
ened by the postponement of the evacuation 
of British troops from Cairo and Alexandria, 
necessitated by the war, and the general feel- 
ing that an alliance with the Western Powers 
was thrust by force on an unwilling Egypt 
that would have prefererd to remain neutral 
or join the Axis. 

Soon the cry for evacuation (of the Suez 
Canal Zone, too) and unity of the Nile Val- 
ley (i. e., the abolition of the condominium 
and the annexation of the Sudan to Egypt) 
became the twin slogans of Egypt and a na- 
tionalistic obsession with both leadership 
and masses. When postwar negotiations 
failed to yield results, the Wafd government, 
in October 1951, unilaterally abrogated the 
treaty of 1936 and proclaimed the Sudan part 
of Egypt and King Farouk Eing of Egypt and 
the Sudan, 

The fact that this unilateral proclama- 
tion remained a fanatical demonstration, 
void of any factual political content, as it 
could not be enforced, and the cul de sac into 
which Egyptian policies were maneuvered by 
the resulting riots and disturbances, con- 
stituted one of the major causes for the mili- 
tary revolution of July 1952, led by Gen. 
Muhammad Naguib and Col. Gamal Abdul- 
Nasser. Another cause, no less powerful, was 
the regime of corruption, Inefficiency, and 
maladministration, coupled with the growing 
social discontent. That corruption, and the 
fact that Egypt's rulers had been preoccupied 
with the external trappings of modern state- 
hood while neglecting the social, economic, 
educational, and administrative foundations 
upon which modern statehood must be built, 
were highlighted by the defeat of the Egyp- 
tian Army in the first modern war in which 
it actually participated: the Arab-Israeli War 
of 1948, 

Egypt had been rather aloof from the Arab- 
Jewish conflict over Palestine until the later 
thirties. Although speaking Arabic and har- 
boring the unchallenged cultural, literary, 


and journalistic center of the Arab worild,. 


Egypt's people had not considered the Arab 
Near East as their main field of interest and 
Arab solidarity had not been a living con- 
cept in Egypt. Developments of the late 
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thirties and the early forties, in which Brit- 
ish policies had been largely instrumental, 
set Egyptian statesmen on the path of Arab 
unity; when the Arab e was founded 
in 1945, Egypt was its host and leader, Egypt 
provided its secretariat and Egypt shaped 
its policies, Leadership of the Arab League, 
predominance in the Arab world, has re- 
mained one of the major pillars and aims of 
every Egyptian Government ever since. As 
the fight against Jewish Palestine, and later 
Israel, was the main preoccupation of the 
Arab League, in fact the only considcration 
that held together its diverging elements, 
Egypt, in spite of its original aloofness, took 
over leadership of this issue, too. It would 
seem, however, that the Palestine-Israel issue 
has been much less vital, of much less direct 
concern, to the Egyptian public than to that 
of the other Arab States. It has been estab- 
ished beyond doubt that Egypt opposed the 
invasion of Palestine by the Arab armies in 
1948, and that the final order to the Egyptian 
Army was given only to avoid losing the in- 
itiative and predominance in the Arab world 
to King Abdullah of Jordan; the responsibil- 
ity for that decision, taken without fully 
consulting the army command, is today be- 
ing shirked by all Egyptian leaders still 
alive—it has been pinned on ex-King Farouk 
and on the then Premier who is dead. 

Since July 1952, Egypt has been ruled by 
a military dictatorship, whose head, Gen- 
eral Naguib, was proclaimed President and 
Premier, after the expulsion of King Farouk. 
All other parties and political leaders have 
been purged; some of them have been tried 
by military tribunals for alleged past mis- 
deeds—mainly corruption—and alleged plots 
against the new regime. The new regime's 
foreign policies have become more rational, 
more calculated, and in certain aspects more 
moderate than those of its predecessors. Its 
main achievement was an agreement with 
Britain on the Sudan, in February 1953, ac- 
cording to which the Sudan is to determine, 
after a transitional period of 3 years, Its own 
future (as to separate independence, or 
union or federation with Egypt). By this 
agrecment, the Sudan issue has been removed 
from the context of the Anglo-Egyptian con- 
flict, leaving the evacuation of the British 
forces from the Suez Canal zone and future 
Anglo-Egyptian defense arrangements as the 
only issue in dispute. 

(Eorron's Notre.—At the end of February 
1954, Naguib was deposed from all his posi- 
tions in an upheaval resulting from a split 
in the ruling officers’ Junta. However, his 
supporters quickly rallied and restored him 
to the presidency, while Nasser succeeded 
him as Premicr and leader of the Revolution- 
ary Council, The internal power struggle 
is still going on and the future of the regime 
appears doubtful.) 


In general, however, the contents and alms 
of Egypt’s foreign policies have not changed 
under the new regime. Egypt remains 
basically neutralist in the cold war—pos- 
sible defense alliances with the West, in 
return for the West's evacuation of the Suez 
Canal zone. belonging to the realm of sur- 
face tactics only. Its chief aspiration re- 
mains leadership of the Arab world. Its 
hostility toward Israel, its refusal to face 
the fact of Israel's existence and to negotiate 
a peace treaty, and its maintenance of illegal 
practices of blockade and boycott—remnain 
unchanged, Moreover, in spite of several 
statements of moderation made here and 
there, the strong political and military stress 
put by the new rulers on the army and its 
development, coupled with a number of belli- 
cose speeches, create the impression that a 
future resumption of the war against Israel 
is included in Egypt's political planning. 
Anti-British emotions and anti-British poll- 
cles remain Egypt's major preoccupation. 
While the Arnb-Israel war of 1948 brought 
upon the 65,000 Jews of Egypt a wave of 
persecution—governmental chicanery, expro- 
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priations, concentration camps, extortion, 
combined with mob violence and pogroms— 
the new regime in Egypt takes the distinc- 
tion between the Israel enemy and the loyal 
Jews of Egypt seriously and practices a de- 
liberately stressed policy of nondiscrimina- 
tion. Those Jews who have remained in 
Egypt—about 35,000—seem to have settled 
down. Many of them are officially foreign 
citizens, part of the colony of about 250,000 
foreign citizens—remnants of the regime of 
capitulations under which foreign citizens 
enjoyed certain privileges and were protected 
by, and under the jurisdiction of, their con- 
sulates. Thousands of those foreign citi- 
vens—Greeks, Italians, Armenians, etc.— 
have been gradually acquiring Egyptian citi- 
zenship, thus adding new elements to the 
existing indigenous minority of more than 
a million Egyptian-Coptic Christians. 

Egypt's main and real problems, however, 
far removed from the field of external poli- 
tics, remain unchanged. These may be sum 
marized as follows: The discrepancy between 
the fast growing population and the limited 
area of cultivable land—cailing for vigorous 
economic development rather than adven- 
tures in fhe fields of foreign and military 
politics; the inequitable distribution of 
wealth—creating an abyss between the very 
few too rich and the millions of downtrod- 
den abjectly poor; the concentration of most 
of the land in the hands of absentee land- 
lords and urban speculators, leaving millions 
of peasants landless—calling for energetic 
and courageous land reform and social reno- 
vation; the absence of a healthy, active, and 
progressive middle class; the cruelly high 
percentage of diseases and the low level of 
literacy and education. 

The new regime came to power with high 
sounding promises of far-reaching reforms 
in the social andragrarian spheres, of vigor- 
ous development and economic activity, of a 
deep rejuvenation of the Egyptian Nation. 
It seems to have succeeded in its attempt to 
weed out corruption and maladministration; 
it pursues energetic plans of economic de- 
velopment—especially where such develop- 
ment is of benefit to military purposes. It 
has been, however, too busy with keeping 
itself in power and purging its internal 
enemies, and with maneuvering in foreign 
politics, to be able to achieve serious prog- 
ress in the one field of activity that is de- 
cisive for the future of the Egyptian nation; 
the field of social, agrarian, and economic re- 
form, of health and education, of the welfare 
of the Egyptian people. It is by its achieve- 
ments in this feld that the dictatorship will 
be judged by history. 


The Farm Problem 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


_ HON. RALPH A. GAMBLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 18, 1954 


Mr. GAMBLE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted by the House, I present for 
insertion in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
an article on the farm problem, with 
Particular reference to the dairy indus- 
try and butter surpluses prepared for 
me and presented to me on February 23, 
1954, by Russell J. Davis, a former resi- 
dent of Harrison, N. Y., and now of 
Washington. Mr. Davis is recognized 
nationally as an able and experienced 
student of the dairy industry. I feel 
that his penetrating and yet understand- 
able discussion on one of our Nation's 
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most complex and vital problems merits 
careful scrutiny by the layman and con- 
sumer, 

Tue FARM PROBLEM 

The farm problem is not just a minor 
matter to be thrashed out and settled be- 
tween the various farm groups and the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

Nor is its solution a rabbit, to be pulled 
out of the hat by the President, Secretary 
Benson, or Congress through adequate leader- 
ship alone. 

The initial approach must emanate from 
& deep recognition by all thoughtful citi- 
zens of our country that farm income be 
placed in a permanent position of stability, 
less variation in prices to farmers caused by 
surpluses and shortages, less variation in 
farm income in relation to the things which 
farm people must buy, and less Government 
and more farmer control of his affairs and 
destiny. 

Why should all good citizens be actively 
interested in the long-awaited solution of 
this important problem of our age? 

1. To begin with, there is a moral obliga- 
tion which we owe to the farm segment of 
our population for a job well done—many 
times under most discouraging circum- 
stances, as to low prices, weather, disease, 
etc.—a group which has produced, and will 
continue to produce, the most abundant 
food supply of the highest quality, and of 
the greatest variety in the world, at a low 
price level to consumers which excels that 
of any other economy throughout the unl- 
verse, a level which has maintained an aver- 
age food cost to consumers of about 26 per- 
cent of the average worker income for many 
years, including the cost of our highly de- 
veloped distribution system. 

2. There is another impelling reason why 
all good citizens should be interested and 
willing to lend a helping hand in the solu- 
tion of the farm problem. It is the Ameri- 
can way to offer understanding and moral 
support to those deserving groups who have 
hot succeeded in placing themselves in an 
equitable and reasonably secure position of 
their own choice through the aid of their 
own representative organizations plus Gov- 
ernment assistance. But remember, one’s 


interest must not stem from benevolent or 


welfaring thinking. The hard-working, God- 
fearing farm character is much too strong 
and independent to react to that kind of 
an approach. He will accept sincere under- 
standing help for his team, however. 

3. Consumers of every description should 
be thoughtfully interested In the farm prob- 
lem even if through none other than 
the selfish motive. When reasonably en- 
lightened, they would likely understand that 
those requisites which would further Justice, 
equity, and security for the farm group would 
also be beneficial to all consumers. 

4. And every living soul in the Nation with 
any degree of a sense of loyalty should be 
sincerely interested in the solution of our 
farm problem because we have suddenly 
emerged from a comparatively young coun- 
try to a.world leader, and the present unsta- 
ble status of our farm economy is not a 
favorable example of our great organizing 
ability and know-how. 

5. Our producers of food and fiber are 
much more in need of understanding and 
support from other segments of our popula- 
tion today than they were 40 years, or even 
20 years, ago because of the decline in our 
farm population, 


Farm population: 
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After conviction that a solution of the 
farm problem merits every good citizen's 
interest and attention, the next step is to 
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gain some understanding of the problems of 
agriculture with its intricacies as to produc- 
tion and marketing under our basic economic 
law of supply and demand. It is also ex- 
tremely important to have some conception 
of the nature of a good substantial farmer 
and the way he looks at his way of life with 
all of its virtues and problems, 

In the early colonial days, producing and 
storing food for family use was a way of life, 
Almost everyone did that regardless of what 
other avocation or interest one might wish 
to pursue. Then came the era where some 
individuals were able, or fortunate enough, 
to produce more than they needed for them- 
selves. Bartering was followed by the freer 
use of money. Transportation slowly devel- 
oped until now food is normally shipped 
vice versa between California and Maine, 
and Washington State and Florida. 

The significant point, however, is that the 
business of agriculture has retained more 
of the original approach than almost any 
other kind of endeavor. Perhaps it has been 
a happy event that the market controlling 
volume comes from diversified, sideline, and 
small-farm operations. And perhaps there 
are good reasons why this ingredient of inde- 
pendent smallness has remained in our agri- 
cultural life. 

In looking back at the devastation of the 
thirties, a striking contrast was provided 
between the plight of the cotton farmer 
of the South, or the wheat farmer of the 
Plain States, and the small diversified farmer 
of New England who received ruinous prices, 
but a large percentage of whom survived, 
financially. And most of those farms in New 
England are still being operated in the same 
small-volume, progressive way—a small yol- 
ume of milk, a little meat, poultry and eggs 
in some cases, fruit orchards in others, veg- 
etables for local markets, maple sugar, sum- 
mer resort business, and many other small 
avenues of return. They ive within close 
proximity of the market and they cater to 
it, expertly; they sell more of the products 
in short supply and high in price, and con- 
sume at home more of the lower price, sur- 
plus products; they are frugal in every way. 

In times of surpluses, much is said along 
adverse lines about small-farm operations 
and marginal land, but in times of shortages, 
small-farm operations, on a nationwide 
basis, contribute more, percentagewise, in 
alleviating high prices than do the large-farm 
operations. The willingness of our farm 
people to go on producing an abundance of 
excellent food supply at a man-hour return 
out of proportion to city life has made a tre- 
mendous contribution toward our country's 
development—culturally, scientifically, tech- 
nologically, and industrially. (Farm owners 
and workers averaging $1,000 per year and 
nonfarm workers $2,000.) 

It permitted those with little money, or 
income, to follow their chosen interest until 
it became a profitable endeavor. The in- 
telligent farmer is quick to admit that many 
of these resultant developments have 
brought beneficial rural improvements in 
the form of rural electrification, tractors, 
combines, cotton gins, milking machines, im- 
proved fertilizers, and many, many, other in- 
novations of equal importance plus the sci- 
entific knowledge that goes with such 
changes in methods, On the other hand, 
farm families have supplied many of the 
country’s sterling leaders in all walks of 
life—men who carried our development over 
the rough spots and on to further progress. 
Industrial manufacturing people know that 
the farm has been a reservoir and a refuge 
for their labor supply—migrating back to the 
small farm way of life in bad times where 
they could be useful rather than to deterio- 
rate in city unemployment. You will find 
farm heritage, or love of country life, on the 
front end of the shirt sleeve to shirt sleeve 
evolution of almost all of our great American 
families. They are strong physically, and 
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have learned how to cope with catastrophe to 
preserve our pioneer go-ahead spirit plus the 
sense of fair play. 

It is well for people of city heritage to 
know that in order to have an abundant food 
supply at all times, there must be surpluses 
about nine-tenths of the time. City dwellers 
do understand, of course, that managed sur- 
pluses can be helpful in stabilizing prices to 
consumers. It requires deeper reasoning and 
analysis, however, to realize that sizable un- 
managed surpluses which bring about dev- 
astating prices to producers under our basic 
marketing practice of supply and demand, 
also result in a boomerang to consumers in 
the form of extremely high prices. Remem- 
ber potatoes—one season of great waste fol- 
lowed by another of high prices. A more 
constant price level would have been more 
equitable to farmers and more reasonable 
to consumers. Pork is a more recent example 
without the waste angle. 

Few city people know that seldom, If ever, 
do acute shortages occur in a given food crop 
without a real cause, without a preceding 
low price level or a disaster of some kind. 
Give the farmer a constant fair price and he 
will continue to produce adequately. It also 
should be sensed that from a given amount 
of acreage, a disaster crop at high prices may 
net the farmer less in total doliars of return 
than a full crop at reasonable prices. 

Lest we forget, it was the full coffers of 
grain in the United States and Canada which 
helped to make our great World War II effort 
appear so efficient, and during the Korean 
episode, our food habits actually improved 
in variety (balance), in quality, and in vol- 
ume of food where needed. It is the acceler- 
ated farm production to meet these world 
emergencies since 1941, at prices more equi- 
table to agricultural effort, and a growing 
recognition by our Nation as a Whole that 
a continuing high level of economic activity 
depends on a stable level of prosperity among 
farm people, which is the basic cause of our 
present surplus situation (excessive Govern- 
ment stored stocks). 

Don't be too quick to blame the farmer for 
Overproducing. Did he know what the Ko- 
rean situation might lead into, or does he 
know now whether the world threat has 
Passed? Does the rest of the Nation want ta 
Wreck our economy with devastating prices 
to our farmers? This is a challenge to all 
good citizens, and no one individual or group 
has the complete answer or holds the key 
which prevents an equitable solution. 

It is the sincere belief of this writer that 
the better minds of the Nation have not been 
thinking as deeply or coordinating nearly so 
well on this vital economic and social prob- 
lem of our times as they have in many other 
fields. Perhaps we should put it this way, 
that too few of the better minds have been 
really bearing down on the approach to a 
solution. Some of these minds left the farm 
years ago as a hopeless source of equitable 
income, and still carry that image. Others 
are influenced by the fact that farmers have 
not suffered too greatly from overproduction 
since the beginning of World War II, al- 
though the Korean outbreak did save a nose- 
dive in 1950. A condition of acute shortage 
in total food production or a high level of 
food cost to consumers in relation to average 
consumer income hasn't presented itself 
either. 

Close students of the situation realize, 
however, that conditions have changed 
greatly since 1941; that there is an atmos- 

of understanding and cooperation de- 
veloping, and that there is a vital need that 
farm income be placed in a permanent posi- 
tion of stability. 

For those who wish to expand their general 
farm background knowledge, the writer can 
heartily recommend the speech made by Rep- 
resentative CHO R. Horx, chairman of 
the House Agricultural Committee, on Au- 
gust 22, 1953, Grange Day, Chautauqua In- 
stitution, Chautauqua, N. Y. 
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In order to lift this discussion out of the 
realm of generalization, and be more specific, 
permit me to state a firm conviction I have 
held for several years. Ever since the deyas- 
tation days of the thirties, one basic fallacy 
in every approach designed to ald the farmer 
in reaching and maintaining an equitable 
overall return has been that one and the 
same specific legislation was prescribed as a 
cure-all for the marketing problems for all 
farm products. 

There is sound thinking gaining ground, 
however, which reasons that there should be 
overall legislation stipulating restraining 
limitations, but offering choice of imple- 
ments, such as crop-production restriction, 
two-price system, etc., to each product. Each 
product industry formulating its own oper- 
ating approach which must fully comply, of 
course, with the overall law. 

My sincere feeling is that each product in- 
dustry should come up with its own needs 
in the form of a stabilization plan for that 
industry, and then the Department of Agri- 
culture and congressional leaders show the 
way to, and with, the great farm organiza- 
tions in formulating overall legislation under 
which each product industry can function 
justly. 

It seems to me that this kind of an ap- 
proach to the farm problem makes sense. 
Congressional attempts of the last 25 years 
had 2 strikes against them before the hear- 
ings began—they received material from all 
product Industries, all organizations, and all 
people—and then they were confroned with 
the task of grinding out some sort of a law 
which would fit the unadulterated mass of 
confusion, 

A concerted interest by all good citizens 
could take the spotlight off of Government 
as the only source of action and ignite the 
spark which would start the best minds in 
each industry to work, Of course, unison 
at the beginning is not to be expected. 

A chart is being inserted at this point 
which provides one with a superficial glance 
at the requisite character of various farm- 
plan bills presented to Congress prior to June 
1950. Common features do present them- 
selves, but perplexity as to congressional di- 
rection remains obvious, 


Features common in some degree with two 
or more of the farm plans presented to 
Congress previous to June 1950 
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TDevised as an additional innovation to the briofing of 
the 10 farm plan bills listed above, and displayed ut the 
producer-distributor meeting in Chicago, June 1050, 

repured my Russell J, Davis for the Milk Industry 
Foundation, Washington, D. C., June 1950, 


Such a discussion as this could not be 
complete without following our general line 
of reasoning down into one farm product 
industry. It so happens that the writer is 
of dairy-farm heritage, with a full experi- 
ence in the processing, marketing, and 
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distribution phases of the dairy industry, 
Plus 10 years of detalled study of overall 
dairy problems in the Washington, D. C., 
picture. 

Listening to careless remarks regarding 
matters of the dairy industry has taught me 
to refrain from making positive or specific 
statements about the complexities of any 
other farm product industry, as well as all 
other matters out of one's ephere. Experi- 
enced men within the dairy industry always 
qualify themselves when chatting together 
by saying they are manufacturing dairy-in- 
dustry men, or fluid milkmen—then there 
fire subdivisions such as frozen dairy prod- 
ucts, butter, all kinds of cheeses, concen- 
trated milks, dried milks, etc, all of which 
require a lifetime of experience to be expert 
on what is wise in that particular category 
of the dairy industry. 

This has been carried through to the ex- 
treme to show how difficult it is for Con- 
gress to get a comprehensive and accurate 
picture. 


It has been considered politically expedi- 
ent for the Government agencies to clonk 
their explanations with gencralizations, 
which mean little to the average Congress- 
man Incking background experience in the 
particular industry, let alone the particular 
product—Congressmen who may be listening 
to a discussion on butter one day and a prob- 
lem in the tobacco industry the next day. 

The writer will do his best to avoid the 
overuse of statistics in the remainder of this 
discussion. There are some aspects of the 
dairy industry, however, which cannot be ex- 
plained effectively any other way, 


About 21½ million dairy cows on some 
314 million farms in the United States pro- 
duced approximately 115.2 billion pounds of 
milk in 1952. Nearly 9 million of these cows, 
producing over 52 billion pounds of milk, 
were located in what might be termed the 
“milk bowl” of the North Central area, which 
includes the States of Ohio, Indiana, Mi- 
nols, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, 
and Missouri—as against about 3 million 
cows, producing about 20 billion pounds, in 
the North Atlantic States, which include New 
England plus New York, New Jersey, and 
Pennsylvania, 


Suppose we inject right here that these 17 
States which produce about 72 billion pounds 
of our country’s 115.2 billion pound total 
milk supply in 1952, also contain about one- 
half of the Nation's human population 
(something less than 40 million in each 
area). 

The East producing primarily for fluid- 
milk consumption, and the Central West 
taking care of their own necds for all types 
of dairy products, plus supplementing the 
supplies of the rest. of the country. Some 
local areas in the milk bowl producing all of 
their milk (for butter plus nonfat solids) all 
year around, and others producing all of 
their milk for cheddar cheese all year around. 

It might be interesting to those with little 
knowledge of the dairy industry to know 
Just how the total milk supply of 115.2 bil- 
lion pounds was utilized in 1952. The 1953 
figures recently released show an estimated 
total of 121.2 billion pounds. 


. 4 
9.9 
J 20.7 
Farm butter (manufactured a9 
A EA 10,1 
Evaporated and condensed... Poem, 6.0 
Frozen dairy product * 63 
Fed culves (used at ſurm) s 29 
Dry whole mk „ * 
Miscellaneous factory products and 
other uses. 1.1 


t A seasonal range from 12 billion pounds in May to 
7.9 billion in November, 
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It is well for the layman to know that 
fluid milk brings the highest return to pro- 
ducers, and milk manufactured into butter 
and cheddar cheese the lowest—fiuid milk, 
ranging from $4 to $6 and $7 per hundred- 
weight, depending on the area and condi- 
tion within that area, and manufacturing 
milk for butter and cheese ranging between 
$3.60 and $3.70 for milk of comparable but- 
terfat test. It costs more to produce Grade 
A milk for fluid use than manufacturing 
milk for cheddar cheese. It also costs con- 
siderably more to produce milk under arti- 
ficial conditions in Florida than under good 
dairy industry conditions in Minnesota. 

The layman consumer might be interested 
to know that he pays almost double for the 
same yolume of milk solids in fluid bottled 
milk delivered to his home as he would for 
the same volume of milk solids in a (butter- 
nonfat, dried milk solids) combination 
through chain store channels. 

One must understand, of course, that the 
consumer price structure in the dairy in- 
dustry business is the result of extremely 
keen competition, and therefore it can be 
said that the present high level of fluid 
bottled mx prices have come about through 
the willingness of the consumer to pay. 

It shouldn't be difficult to see that fluid 
milk is the desired outlet of all producers of 
good quality milk in every State—and that 
the fellow who is producing equally high 
quality milk on a butter return is feeling 
rather sad right now—something similar to 
the efficient worker who must accept the 
minimum wage. This correlation is nearer 
to being accurate than many of us can vis- 
ualize. Remember as we proceed, that 80- 
cent butter (retail) to the consumer is not 
a profitable item to the dairy farmer. If 90 
percent of a producer's outlet is in a good 
fluid milk market, he is not so badly off, 
but the fellow who must accept a 100 percent 
return in butter is not in a very good posi- 
tion to buy the things which city people wish 
to produce and sell. 

This question of disparity in prices to milk 
producers is not something that came into 
being overnight nor should it be solved in 
one swoop. Nonpartisan students of the 
Gairy industry agree, however, that there 
must be and will be freer movement of 
quality dairy products on a countrywide 
basis. 

The obstacles are of double derivation— 
nature and man-devised. Perishableness, 
fluid bulk—88 percent water—and the wide 
open spaces of our country are among the 
contributions of nature, while health de- 
partment regulations, food and drug laws, 
and local production for local fluid milk 
use have been conceived by man, and used 
both wisely and selfishly. It appears now 
that the innovation of a fresh-tasting, steril- 
ized, concentrated milk of new invention 
may clear away some of the present deter- 
ments: 

It should be understood that the sanitary 
requirements under which fluid milk is 
normally produced are more rigid and costly 
than those normally required for milk pro- 
duced solely for manufacturing purposes 
(Cheddar cheese). Fluid milk farmers are 
confronted with the problem of producing 
an even flow of milk all year around, while 
the butter and cheese outlets are much less 
exacting. Fluid milk farmers, generally, feel 
that they suffered many trials and tribula- 
tions in building and maintaining their 
local fluid milk market. They feel that 
they have taken an active part in the educa- 
tion of consumers in the greater use of 
fluid milk, to the benefit of the dairy in- 
dustry as a whole. 

The producers of manufacturing milk, on 
the other hand, have been supplying, at low 
price, that portion of our total milk supply 
which makes the abundance of all types of 
dairy products a reality—that supply, which 
also provides a reserve on which fluid milk 
markets can pull in times of emergency. 
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Without this reserve supply it is doubtful 
that our geat fluid milk development (as 
known in no other country) would have been 
possible. The announcer proclaims it a 
draw. 

Now let's digress to look at the moming 
newspaper, February 17, 1954. Maybe we 
can renew our interest by applying some- 
thing of what we have learned. Secretary 
Benson's decision to base the Government 
support price on butter at 75 percent of 
parity rather than the present 90 percent 
of parity is estimated to lower the price of 
butter to consumers by 8½ cents a pound. 
In the writeup appeared repercussions from 
the Minnesota butter farmers. (This will 
bring his actual price for milk down close to 
$3 per hundredweight.) Those fluid markets 
working under butter pricing formulas will 
be immediately affected to some degree, 
other, fluid markets will use the “wait and 
see method. Senator ANpeRsoN (former 
Secretary of Agriculture) defends Secretary 
Benson, “the support level had to come 
down“ he sald. “It was not an easy deci- 
sion.” 

No doubt, we all can see that if milk pro- 
duction is discouraged in one of our most 
efficient milk-producing States such as Min- 
nesota, the increasing demand for dairy 
products by our fast-growing population 
could easily change the supply situation 
from surplus to shortage—and butter could 
go to $1 per pound. Naturally, it was not 
an easy decision, even for a man of Mr, 
Benson's nonpolitical makeup. 

We all must realize that this decision to 
move the butter surplus at bargain prices 
has little to do with the formulation of an 
equitable stabilization plan except to clear 
the market before a new approach is made. 
It stems more from our divine belief that 
good food must not be permitted to spoil. 

Perhaps some of you good people are still 
choking on the statement “butter at 80 
cents a pound to consumers is not profitable 
to milk producers.” The average consumer 
has sort of a subconscious feeling that 60 
cents a pound is a good strong price for 
butter. The paramount reason is that but- 
ter prices ranged between 30 and 50 cents 
per pound for a great many years. In re- 
cent years, margarine provided the alterna- 
tive which proved the point, and substan- 
tiated the consumer's conception. Butter 
went high in price many times but always 
returned to a reasonable figure, providing 
further proof that his opinion was correct, 


In looking back over the total milk pro- 
duction figures for the United States, we 
find there was an increase from 67 billion 
pounds in 1919 to 99 billion pounds in 1929, 
a gain of 50 percent in 10 years. This set 
off an overproduction era which lasted until 
the outbreak of World War II in 1940 when 
we began shipping our surpluses abroad. 
During this period butter prices were pushed 
through the floor. Much milk was held back 
on the farm; some made into farm butter, 
some fed back to livestock, much was ac- 
tually wasted. The spring surplus situa- 
tions got so bad at times that butter specu- 
lators actually prevented the butter market 
from dropping further inasmuch as they 
didn't wish to jeopardize the investment 
they already held in butter up to that time. 
Subsidies and a rollback of 5 cents a pound 
kept butter prices to consumers below their 
true value during the early forties, and then 
came the consumer acceptance of margarine 
as a table spread. 

From 1941 to about October of 1952, a 
strong demand situation for dairy products 
existed in which there was little or no sur- 
plus pressure on butter except during the 
first half of 1950 (pre-Korea). Total milk 
production was about 115.2 pounds in 1941. 
moved up to nearly 120 billion In 1945, back 
to 112.7 in 1948, increasing to 116.6 in 1950, 
and back to 115.2 in 1952, with the 1953 
estimate at 121.2, 
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It can be seen that total milk production 
was almost identical in 1941 and 1952, while 
total population Increased from 131 million 
in 1940, to 150 million in 1950, and 
an estimated 160 million mark in late 1953, 
During these 11 years (1941-52) the con- 
sumption of fluid milk increased about 10 
billion pounds—from 44 plus to 54 plus—a 
miraculous gain in the right direction, for 
the welfare of the farmers and the dietary 
habits of consumers. Let me add that an 
orchid is in order to the Dairy Department 
of the Department of Agriculture for the 
general policies carried during this evolu- 
tion. 

Where did this 10 billion pounds of in- 
crease in fluid milk come from? You're 
right, out of the decreased utilization of 
milk for butter. Smaller increases in other 
dairy products also came out of butter. 
What food product took up the slack in the 
Nation’s total table-spread requirements? 
You guessed it again, margarine—the pro- 
portion being about equal out of approxi- 
mately 2½ billion pounds of total spread 
consumed in 1952. > 

There was a short supply situation In the 
butter market during the winter of 1951- 
52, which became acute because of snow- 
storms in late February, and butter went 
to a dollar per pound, retail. Remember, 
the surplus pressure on butter did not be- 
come serious until October 1952 when the 
Government began buying under the sup- 
port program. No butter stocks were being 
held by the Government at that time. 

The butter stocks now being held repre- 
sent roughly 10 percent of the total table- 
spread consumed, which would have meant 
about a 60 butter-40 margarine ratio of con- 
sumption if all butter has been disposed 
of during 1953. 

There is an extremely important change 
which took place during these 11 years of 
dairy industry progress which all good citi- 
zens should understand and ponder care- 
fully—the difference in the degree of sensi- 
tiveness of the butter market to surplus pres- 
sure, in relation to what it was previous to 
1940. 

The farmer is thinking in terms of 90- 
percent parity which means about 80-cent 
butter to consumers. The consumer, how- 
ever, is thinking In terms of 50- to 60-cent 
butter, especially when butter is considered 
to be in surplus by the farmer. And then 
there is that greatly improved margarine, 
which has been given a butter flavor by 
churning it in fresh skim milk, always uni- 
form in quality, and always available at 30 
cents per pound. 

It shouldn't be too difficult to realize that, 
under a free supply and demand market, 
butter would have to drop at least 20 cents 
per pound (80 to 60) before the shift from 
margarine back to butter would begin in 
any noticeable degree. And what would the 
Minnesota butter farmer do in this case? 
Then how about the margarine industry with 
its vegetable-fat producing farmers? It 
should be understood that the producer re- 
turn from cheddar cheese utilization would 
hold up better than butter in a free market 
(minus Government support). 

Total milk production in 1953 increased 
about 6 billion pounds over 1952. Total con- 
sumption of all dairy products, in total 
pounds of milk equivalent, remained about 
the same. Per capita consumption declined 
about 12 pounds due to our normal yearly 
increase in population. N 

Although 1953 was a favorable year for 
milk production, there was an unusual fac- 
tor which entered into the picture. The 
South and Southwest have put the produc- 
tion of miik for local fluid milk use on an 
up-to-date business basis. This has inter- 
ested local farmers, and greatly stimulated 
milk production in those areas on a year 
around basis. This very healthy develop- 
ment for the dairy industry, from the long- 
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range standpoint, has caused extra compli- 
cations during the current surplus situation, 
in that, the customary large importation of 
fresh milk and cream from the North Cen- 
tral West has shrunk to a trickle. The west 
coast States are producing more of their 
needs of manufactured dairy products. 

There is also an angle on the consump- 
tion side which warrants mention. The Na- 
tion's level of diet (volume and variety) has 
reached the point where a very large per- 
centage of our people have been getting all 
the food they need and want—some tog 
much, and some of those who had been 
eating too much are cutting down. In our 
greatest total income year of 1953, the aver- 
age consumer was not particularly inter- 
ested in more food, or other small houschold 
items. He was saving for the larger things— 
television sets, automobiles, and homes. 

Do we really want our farmers, who have 
done a good job of producing in abundance 
at reasonable prices, to be placed in a perma- 
nent position of stablilty in relation to the 
things farm people must buy? If we do, we 
must take off our coats right now and get 
busy. 

In the case of butter, Secretary Benson 
nas used all of the tools at his command to 
prevent waste and clear the market. 

It makes sense that men of the dairy in- 
dustry know more about milk industry econ- 
omies than men of Government. They are 
working in it all of the time. The details 
of just how it shall be done should not be 
quibbled about at this point. The matin 
thing right now is to get agreement within 
the industry that it must be done. Of course, 
there are generalities which might be help- 
ful in convincing some of us that the self- 
help approach could work out in one in- 
dustry, such as the dairy industry. 

Under a plan of self-help, stored d 

ucts stocks could be rotated withou 
suffering criticism through the claim that 
Government was competing with business. 
Under such a plan the cost of surplus could 
be placed directly on the producer, which he 
would actually see in the form of an assess- 
ment deduction in dollars and cents. 

The cost in total dollars to consumers 
for such a product as butter would actually 
be less for a 5-year period at a constant 
80-cent price per pound than if it Jumped 
up and down between 50 cents and 81 plus— 
and much more efficient in farm-production 
costs, 


It is interestng to note the following com- 
of figures contained in the self-help 
plan being proposed by the National Milk 
Producers Federation: 
r Price per 


hundredweight 
to producers 


75 percent of parity-.-.......--..---. 


Based on a 3-billion-pound milk surplus: 
Fee per 

hundredweight 

$0. 0353 


25 percent loss... 


100 percent 1063. SS 


This would mean that if the 3-billion sur- 
pilus was entirely given away the fee to all 
milk producers would be less than 15 cents 

hundredweight, whereas a drop from 90 
to 75 percent of parity could mean a 56-cent 
per hundredweight decrease, 

Naturally, there are some logical musts. 
It must be understood that the manufac- 
turers’ associations and labor organiza- 
tions will point to monopoly, but they have 
their Taft-Hartley law, minimum-wage, and 
fair-price provisions, and perhaps some of 
the nonfarm industries will find a way of 
using some of the avenues which have been 
uncovered in the farm approach. 
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The fiuid-milk farmers, who might be 
termed the “haves” within the dairy indus- 
try, have got to be considerate and generous 
with the “have-nots,” the 100-percent butter 
farmers, if they hope to present a united 
front. 

While agreement in the dairy industry is 
being sought, it is necessary that all other 
farm-product industries go through the same 
evolution of solution approach, whether they 
are In an acute surplus situation right now 
or not. 

And here is where the full scope of the 
Nation's best minds can help. Are we going 
to face up to this problem at once or pro- 
crastinate through apathy? This is not only 
the problem of Secretary Benson's Depart- 
ment and Congress; it is yours and mine as 
well. All consumers can assist materially 
by becoming informed. 

As a sincere dairy-industry man, I will 
venture to say that if a going (5-year-old 
improved-through-trial-and-error) dairy sta- 
bilization pian (under the formulation of 
an overall farm law which is well within the 
realm of possibility) had been functioning 
in October 1952 when our present surplus 
situation first began to appear serious, the 
impact of this postwar supply situation 
would have been handled in such a way that 
there would be no dairy “ruckus” on the 
Washington scene today, and the 100-percent 
butter farmers would be concentrating fully 
on competing for some of the higher return 
outlet. 

What can well-informed, patriotic citizens 
do to get at the heart of a permanent solu- 
tion—to this farm problem dilemma—over- 
abundance of production resulting In devas- 
tating prices to farmers and contributing to 
economic cycles, or production shortages 
with resultant high prices, loss of markets 
and ruinous inflation? ~ 

All are in agreement that the desired goal 
is simple abundance at fair and constant 
prices to the farmer and reasonable prices 
ta consumers, with a minimum of waste and 
spoilage—and all agree that the people of 
our great country the knowledge and 
ability to bring this ideal into reality. 

What then is wrong? 

There must be education of all good citi- 
zens as to the overall problems involved 
and a more grownup willingness to coop- 
erate among all individuals as well as the 
organtzations who make up the complete 
farm picture. What can the informed citil- 
zen do about this indivdually? 

He can practice and teach the art of 
straight follow-through thinking. Average 
layman reasoning must be kept from “snow- 
balling” out on unimportant tangents such 
as the following quotation suggests: “We 
have already paid for the butter, why can't 
we have it?” etc. When the fact of the 
matter is that if the butter surplus were 
to be distributed equally on a nationwide 
gratis basis, each person would receive about 
2 pounds. Certainly, every sensible con- 
sumer should be more interested in pre- 
venting butter from skyrocketing to a dol- 
lar a pound through shortage in the fu- 
ture than he is in the 2 pounds of excess 
carryover right now. (In no*way is this 
meant to condone waste or minimize the 
current marketing problem.) 

Those who understand finance and are 
interested in a sound national economy are 
extremely concerned with the trend of sub- 
sidy payments by Government in the va- 
rious fields of business endeavor—products, 
goods, and services as well as farm prod- 
ucts. Two pounds of butter, which has not 
been wasted as yet, looks rather minor in 
this comparison also. Surplus trends in 
butter should be, and can be, managed in 
such a way that they turn out to be ex- 
tremely advantageous in alleviating unnec- 
essarily high prices to consumers in times 
of shortages—high prices which are also 
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detrimental to farmers from the long-range 
standpoint, 


Farm product industry people as a group 
are independent, self-reliant, thinking peo- 
pie, and by nature do not readily move for- 
ward together, Perhaps some good citizen 
executives in other fields of endeavor could 
jolt us a bit and wake us up as to what 
full cooperation in getting started on the 
solution—approach to the farm problem 
means at this time to the future prosperity 
and welfare of our country—and to the 
world. It could be that those who have been 
struggling with farm problems for years 
have become somewhat casehardened and 
“punch drunk.” 

Congress appears ready and eager to act 
this year on a permanent solution. There 
has been considerable discussion as to the 
single product—industry approach, It is to 
be hoped that the light of industry-financed 
surpluses will be envisioned by the people 
of all product industries through the urge 
of full cooperation. It scems un-American 
again to place Congress in a position where 
they feel obligated to struggle with utter 
confusion. Each product industry could 
very well take care of its own busineas end 
of handling their surpluses—there is still 
plenty of sphere in which the great farm 
organizations and the Department of Agri- 
culture can function advantageously to serve 
producers and consumers. 

An excellent way to appraise the progress 
of educational effort is through the volume 
and nature of congressional mall. 


Physician to the Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 17, 1954 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, in reading 
the March 6 issue of the Journal of the 
American Medical Association, I found 
an interesting article describing the work 
of the able physician and friend of all of 
us who serves as medical officer to the 
Congress. 

Dr. Calver's life, as we know too well, 
is a series of one emergency after an- 
other. The article appeared at a mo- 
ment when the worst catastrophe in the 
history of the Congress had just taken 
place—the reckless shooting by Puerto 
Rican desperadoes. Iam glad to sce that 
his merit and his energies have been 
brought to the attention of the entire 
medical profession in the United States 
and to the large number of American 
doctors abroad who read the AMA 
Journal. 

The article, entitled “Physician to the 
Congress,” appeared in Spectrum, a 12- 
page insert which is bound into the AMA 
Journal every week under the sponsor- 
ship of Charles Pfizer & Co., Inc. While 
it is independently edited by a staff of 
physicians, writers, and correspondents, 
it is also checked by the American Medi- 
cal Association. 

Mr. Speaker, I think this evaluation of 
the work performed by the physician to 
the Congress will be of interest to all of 
the Members, and under unanimous con- 
sent, I include the article with these re- 
marks, It follows: 
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PHYSICIAN TO THE CONGRESS 


Every physician has a distinguished pa- 
tient or two to worry about, but the roster 
of patients who come under the care of 
George Wehnes Calver is formidabie. It 
consists of the Congress of the United States, 
to which he Is attending physician, and has 
been, since the post was created in 1928. A 
retired rear admiral, Calver presides over his 
own office, his laboratory, and a concatena- 
tion of offices and aid stations in and about 
the Capitol, and looks after the medical ex- 
igencies of 531 Representatives, Senators, and 
their aides, and of a huge number of visit- 
ors, making a total of 40,000 to 60,000 pa- 
tient visits a year. That the job is well 
done can be attested to by congressional ac- 
tion some 20 years ago, forbidding the Navy 
to reassign Calver without the express per- 
mission of the Congress. 

REPRESENTATIVE AILMENTS 


Medical problems of Congressmen are 
much as would be expected of a hard-work- 
ing but sedentary group of men, many of 
middle age and beyond, constantly faced by 
complex problems, taxing decisions, and a 
prospect of being called upon at any moment 
to speak publicly in favor of a crucial posi- 
tion, or against one. Hence, much of Calver’s 
work deals with hypertension specifically and 
with geriatric problems of a more general 
sort. He has seen a patient's blood pressure 
rise 20 points on making a speech, and as 
much as 80 points when it was attended by 
unusual excitement (such as heckling). Of- 
ten he has traced a digestive complaint more 
or less directly to a disturbing committee 
hearing or legislative debate. “Psychoso- 
matic forces * * are among the great in- 
fluences to be considered in evaluating the 
physical condition a patient describes,” he 
observes, and it is evident this must be even 
more true of men in public life than of 
other patients. 

Among his geriatric problems Calver in- 
cludes cardiovascular changes such as ar- 
teriosclerosis, metabolic disturbances, nu- 
tritional disorders, and changes in hormonal 
pattern characteristic of later life. Because 
of his friendly disposition, Calver can main- 
tain a warm personal relationship with his 
large and, as the elections go, changing, 
roster of patients. When necessary, he can 
discipline his patients and exhort them to 
behave in a medically discreet fashion—but 
not always. Some years ago he ordered a 
Tennessee Congressman to bed because of 
an ominous electrocardiogram; yet the pa- 
tient insisted on making an urgent speech 
and fell dead as he spoke. The normally 
confidential character of medical practice is 
accentuated when the patients are promi- 
nent men, as Calver's are, about whom there 
is constant prying. Thus Calver refrains 
from hinting at even the proportion of Con- 
gressmen who may be hypertensive, for ex- 
ample; because even his statistical evalua- 
tions would make capital for the politically 
curious, they are not divulged. 

OFFICE CALLS ARE HOUSE CALLS 


Calver routinely asks each new Senator or 
Congressman for a copy of his medical his- 
tory (with the cooperation, of course, of the 
physician at home). Soon afterward Calver 
invites the prospective patient to appear for 
a complete workup that includes an electro- 
cardiogram; such naval hospital facilities are 
used as may be needed beyond the office 
routine. (Calver's collection of electrocar- 
diograms is very large and extends back as 
far as the 1920's.) His patient returns 
P. r. n., but may also be urged to come in 
Periodically to be checked up; some are 
Placed on a watch list and may be asked to 
report for examination when Calver consid- 
ers it time. In this way.“ he states, we've 
po our coronaries under pretty good con- 

* 

Since Calver’s main task is to man his office 

as well as supervise the work of his staff and 
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his aid stations, he is unable to make house 
calls during the session and therefore en- 
courages patients to consult physicians of 
their own. But any Congressman who needs 
hospitalization may come under Calver's care 
and may be sent to a hospital of the patient's 
choice, to Walter Reed or the National Naval 
Medical Center, for which Congressmen are 
eligible (at full fees). His aid stations, too, 
are busy. 


CHANGES IN THE LEGISLATIVE BODY 


Calver’s day begins at the National Naval 
Medical Center, where he is a consultant, and 
where he has under study the electrochemi- 
cal measurement of body changes, particu- 
larly (as might be expected) those related to 
the aging process. Though his office is open 
from 9, he arrives at noon, when the Con- 
gress meets, and sees patients there until 
adjournment, some time between 5 and 7. 
When there are late sessions he may remain 
until the small hours in order to handle 
whatever medical emergencies may arise 
among the Congressmen at work. Other 
Congressmen who are not needed on the floor 
may drop in and chat. But then, too, the 
ones who remain at work may need treat- 
ment for collapse. 

Calver’s office is lined with photographs of 
famous people, though to him they are sim- 
ply patients. He considers his job one of 
keeping them best able to meet the severe 
demands of life in Washington. As he says, 
“To keep men well and on the job is more 
important than merely waiting for them to 
get sick.” 


Fairness Vital in Drive on Real Reds 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 17, 1954 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to place in the Recor an editorial from 
the Philadelphia Inquirer, of March 15, 
1954, which discusses the recent speech 
of Vice President Nrxon. The editorial 
follows: 


FParRNESS VITAL IN Drive ON REAL Reps 


Vice President Nrxon’s nationwide address 
Saturday night strongly defending both the 
administration's foreign policy and its deter- 
mination to root cut subversives without 
violating American standards of fair play 
dramatically demonstrated the wisdom of 
Nrxon’s selection to reply to Adlai Steven- 
son. 

The criticisms made by Stevenson were 
directed at the entire Republican admin- 
istration, not at any single individual. 
Charges that the administration had em- 
braced “McCarthyism” to the extent that its 
leadership in vital fields had fallen down 
demanded answers by an Officially designated 
spokesman for that administration. 

Nrxon fulfilled his job as spokesman ad- 
mirably, in a way that should cause members 
of his own party to unite more strongly 
behind President Eisenhower's constructive 
program, and Democrats to go slow on merely 
partisan criticism of that program. 

The Vice President touched a vulnerable 
spot in Stevenson's attack on the new Repub- 
lean foreign polley when he pointed out 
that the 1952 Democratic candidate for 
President had offered no alternative, con- 
structive or otherwise. 

That, after all, is what was wrong with 
foreign relations as they had been conducted 
under the Democrats, There was no well- 
thought-out program. There was improvi- 
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sation, resulting in frequent crises, a war in 
Korea, and staggering defense costs. 

As Nrxon explained, the alm of the Eisen- 
hower approach is to keep the cold war 
initiative, as a means of securing peace. 
With long-range planning, this Nation can 
make clear to potential aggressors the perils 
they may unleash and keep our defenses up 
over a long period without saddling ourselves 
with an intolerable burden of spending and 
taxes. 

Many Americans will believe that the Dem- 
ocrats ought to be given greater responsi- 
bility in foreign affairs, Democratic repre- 
sentation at the forthcoming Geneva con- 
ference with Red China, Russia, and other 
participants in the Korean war might be 
helpful, 

But Nrxon could have gone further than 
he did in criticizing the way Democrats are 
falling to cooperate with the President's 
program. On taxes they are threatening to 
produce new deficts with their demands for 
heavy tax cuts. Without proposing any 
realistic solutions of thelr own, they are 
trying to torpedo the Eisenhower farm plan, 

Nrxon, however, was not satisfied with 
merely defending the Administration's pro- 
grams in general. He met head-on Steven- 
son's allegation that the administration had 
followed unfair methods of ferreting out 
Communists in the hopes of political gain. 

Events during the past week have shown 
how little there was to the charge that the 
administration had “embraced McCarthy- 
ism.” Led by President Eisenhower, high-« 
ranking Republicans had left no doubt that 
they strongly disapproved of Senator Mo- 
CarTuy’s methods in many cases. 

Nrxon underscored these developments 
with his sharp criticism of “questionable 
methods” and “reckless talk” which tended 
to make McCarrny, rather than Commu- 
nists-in-Government, the issue. 

In assailing unfairness in congressional 
investigations, Nixon made clear the two 
big objections to riding roughshod over in- 
dividual rights in battling communism. One 
is that such methods are wrong, since they 
are contrary to American principles of jus- 
tice. The other is that they may actually 
help the Communists by confusing the 
issues. 

The Senate Republicans already have taken 
steps to curb these excesses in investigations, 
This move should be pressed vigorously, with 
action by the Senate, if necessary, to insure 
that rules safeguarding individual rights are 
enforced. 

As Nrxon said, we cannot let up in our 
vigilance against subversives, or in our efforts 
to root them out of Government—and keep 
them out. This vital job will be done more 
effectively, and with the united support of 
the American people, if it is carried out un- 
der firm guaranties of Justice and fair play. 


The New Model Trojan Horse 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD BOLLING 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 16, 1954 
Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article appeared in the New 
Leader of March 22 and throws light on 
the present tactics of the Communist 
Party and its members: 
Tre New MODEL TROJAN HORSE 
(By Walter K, Lewis) 


These are hard days for the members of 
liberal organizations who have been fighting 
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communism for a decade or more. Almost 
all these anti-Communists deplore the activ- 
ities of Senator McCantuy; yet, there is a 
growing tendency around them, caused by 
the anti-McCarthy revulsion, to pooh-pooh 
their warnings of the renewed Communists 
infiltration of their organizations. Quite a 
few innocent liberals have begun to think 
that even those who call a Communist a 
Communist are guilty of McCarthyism. And 
so, those who have combined years of con- 
structive liberal activity with knowledgeable 
anti-communism are faced with a great new 
battle: To make clear to their friends and 
colleagues the necessity for vigilance against 
Communist infiltration, even while express- 
ing their rightful animosity at the sniears of 
enti-liberal vigilantes. d 

The necessity for resistance to reactionary 
smears is apparent to most liberals; 80 is 
the palpable Soviet Communist threat to 
our democratic institutions. What is not 
clear is how the Communists intend to infil- 
trate community, labor, political and minor- 
ity groups and how difficult it will be to stop 
them; liberal complacency on this score is 
appalling. In this article, I would like to 
illustrate the new Communist method, 
through officlal Communist documents de- 
signed for intra-party use which have come 
into my possession. 

The Communists plan to infiltrate, among 
other groups, the various parent-teachers as- 
sociations. They have rehearsed clearly with 
their members all the legitimate grievances 
that assail parents and teachers (over- 
crowding, insufficient pay, backward curric- 
ulums, death of new construction, etc.). 
Then, says an anonymous Communist edu- 
cational commissar in New York: 

“It is important to remember, when doing 
parents’ work, that you join a well-estab- 
lished organization many of whose members 
have been active for many years and are 
giving leadership, They are not looking for 
someone to guide their way. They want 
women for their committees, typists, ad- 
getters for the PA paper, Jimmy Higginses— 
not presidents. This is an organization in 
which you work your way to the top pa- 
tlently. Secondly, don’t join PA (or any or- 
ganization) with the attitude of I'm going 
to build myself a mass base.’ PA is made 
up of fine women, genuinely concerned 
about the education their children are get- 
ting, anxious and willing to work hard for 
better schools. They live around your house 
and have the same problems of high rent 
and high food costs. They are good, honest 
women and they can and should become 
your friends. Make friends and you'll find 
yourself with a mass base. 

“The active women do have a social re- 
lationship with each other, and if you iso- 
late yourself from their social life, no amount 
of bright contributions on the floor of a 
meeting will gain your influence.“ 

The Communists discuss how their propa- 
ganda can be introduced: demands that book 
burning be condemned, McCarthyism fought, 
civil-defense drills for children curtailed. 
The Communist Party says: “If we work Cor- 
rectly and gain the respect and affection of 
the other mothers, these issues can be made 
the property of the PA.” 

What is true of parents’ associations is true 
elsewhere. Emphasis is placed on united- 
front activities. Whenever a demand comes 
up with which the Communists can even mi- 
nutely agree, they will. And in this cate- 
gory belong scores of local and national go- 
cial grievances held by liberals and even 
some conservatives. No community organi- 
zation Is too small or too large, too special- 
ized or too broad, for Communists to infil- 
trate; this is the official Communist Party 
position. The weaker a group, the easier it 
becomes for the Communists to infiltrate it. 

What is the role of the Communist Party 
clubs in such a huge operation? Well, here 
is the official definition: “The members of 
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such a club belong to mass organizations, 
and the club gives leadership to struggles.” 
The Communists tell each other: “Our party 
must grasp that the essence of a vanguard 
party under au conditions is to react and 
act upon conditions—to play a positive role, 
and in certain periods a decisive role—to 
change them. That is the period we are 
now entering.” 

How can this new infiltration effort be 
combated before it achleves results? Obvi- 
ously, this is a task far beyond the scope and 
capability of the FBI or congressional com- 
mittees. Nor can it be done by local vigi- 
lantes who are hostile to the aims of the 
liberal groups which are the Communist 
targets. Many anti-Communist members of 
a local chapter of the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored Pecple 
would be skeptical of charges of communism 
when they were hurled by people who have 
never spent an hour fighting discrimination. 
Few members of a parent-teachors associa- 
tion would listen long to anti-Communist 
advice progered by foes of public education, 

If Communist infiltration ts to be stopped 
before it makes headway, the job must be 
done by liberals themselves, by the responsi- 
ble men and women who have devoted their 
days to constructive liberal efforts which 
would be wrecked if the Communists took 
over. 


The Point 4 Story 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 19, 1954 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous gonsent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record an article 
carried in the Reader’s Digest, entitled 
“The Point 4 Story.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THe Pornt 4 Story—T#e Name Is GONE AND 

So Is Irs MAGIC APPEAL TO OTHER NATIONS 


Once upon a recent time, an American 
official traveling on the Damascus Road to- 
ward the Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan 
pulled up to the road barrier at the border 
of the tiny middle eastern country. The 
sentry was not impressed with the Ameri- 
can's diplomatic passport. The American 
tried to explain that be was on an official 
mission, a friendly mission, to the Jordan 
Government. But the gate remained closed 
and the sentry firmly stood his ground. 
Then the American uttered the magic 
words—"Point 4.“ A grin spread over the 
face of the sentry as he unlocked the gate 
and waved the American down the road. 

This story, told by Stanley Andrews, for- 
mer director of the Technical Coopcration 
Administration, illustrates how point 4 has 
become a household word throughout the 
underdeveloped areas of the world. 

But today, the world seems in danger of 
losing not only a household word, but also 
the most imaginative and humanitarian 
program in recent history. In many ways, 
the Republican administration has seemed 
to treat point 4 as a sort of stepchild. It 
has buried the point 4 name—primarily, it 
would seem, because of its obvious Demo- 
crtic origin; it has tried to turn the original 
TCA program over to private organizations, 
which most observers believe is not practical 
at present. It has shattered the core of the 
point 4 staff and scems determined to di- 
minish the humanitarian character of the 
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program by submerging technical assistance 
within an ald program primarily military in 
character. 

One official summed it up when he said 
that point 4 is in danger of being cut to 
point 2%. 

The term “point 4” entered the language 
Just 5 years ago. President Truman, speak- 
ing at his inaugural in 1949, enumerated 
four points in the administration's foreign 
policy. It was the fourth point that caught 
the world's attention: 

“We must embark on a bold new program 
for making the benefits of our scientific 
advances and industrial progress. available 
for the improvement and growth of under- 
developed areas. We should make ayallable 
to peace-loving peoples the benefits of our 
store of technical knowledge in order to help 
them realize thelr aspirations for a better 
lre.” 

The program began simply. To millons 
of people in underdeveloped areas, point 4 
meant a doctor who vaccinated their cbll- 
dren, a farmer who showed them how to 
raise more rice on their land, an extra meal 
for a nursing mother, a tube of aureomycin 
to save her baby's eyes. 

Where 8 out of 10 people live on the land 
and are chronically hungry because they 
cannot wrest enough food from the land, 
point 4 cooperation began with improve- 
ments in the cultivation of the soil. Better 
seed and better methods of sowing, a simple 
steel tool to replace the crude stick as a 
plow. These simple things have produced 
startling results. 

In India, a new variety of wheat was devel- 
oped. A few farmers tried it and found 
that it gave almost half again as much 
wheat. The news spread from village to vill- 
age and hundreds of farmers are now using 
the wheat, some of them doubling their 
production. 

In Ecuador, the all-important potato crop 
has been increased six-fold through point 4 
help. A rice production program in Borneo 
is rehabilitating old rice fields and reclaim- 
ing marshy areas. Sixteen United States 
technicians, cooperating with the Govern- 
ment of Indonesia, have given 2 million peo- 
ple protection against malaria, In the Phil- 
tppines, deaths from beriberi, one of the 
highest causes of death, were reduced by 
one-half in the course of a year through 
education in nutrition. A cooperative edu- 
cational program between the United States 
and Iran has enabled 6,000: children in one 
city to go to school for the first time. 

More recently, a modest copy of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority is bringing water 
to the parched earth of Afghanistan, giving 
promise of lush agricultural flelds. 

These are but a few examples of what has 
been done through point 4 cooperation with 
other countries to kindle their hopes for 
economic security. Meanwhile, scores of 
people from these countries have been and 
are being trained In the United States to 
take up where point 4 technicians leave off. 

Despite this progress and the remarkable 
achievements of point 4, the Eisenhower 
administration seems determined to make 
serious changes in the program. Point 4 ex- 
perts fear that administration officials have 
lost sight of two essential characteristics of 
the original program, 

One is its essentially long-range character. 
The originators of the point 4 program knew 
that In areas where a crude stick fs used 
for a plow, where the simplest principles of 
sanitation are unknown, and where there 
isn’t even a word for “school,” it will take 
years to catch up with the 20th century. 
But the Eisenhower administration shows 
little interest in continuing the Govern- 
ment ' part of the program. 

The first hint of this came early in 1953, 
when Secretary of State Dulles suggested 
that the job of technical assistance be turned 
over to private groups and agencies. The 
Christian Sclence Monitor pointed out the 
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in this suggestion, warning “until 
foundations do much more than at present 
there will be a continuing need for the sort 
of assistance that point 4 was originally 
designed to give.” 

Some time later, Foreign Ald Administra- 
tor Stassen reasserted the Dulles proposal as 
a means of reducing the Government's point 
4 program, which prompted the Louisville 
Courier Journal to observe: 

“The basic secret of point 4 success to date 
and of its increasing acceptance abroad has 
been something that no private agency can 
guarantee—the absolute lack of all political, 
commercial, and religious strings, or the for- 
eign fear thereof,” i 

The second aspect of the point 4 program 
which the new administration is in danger 
of injuring is its essentially humanitarian 
character. To the world, the program has 
not been based purely on United States self- 
interest, for the benefits to the United States 
are intangible and indirect: the friendship of 
starving people, and the stopping of the 
spread of what President Truman called 
“stomach communism.” 

Nonetheless, throughout 1953, the admin- 
istration was bent on submerging the tech- 
nical assistance program within a primarily 
military aid program, which the world looks 
upon as built around United States self- 
interest rather than upon humanitarian 
motives. 

In August of 1953 a Presidential reorgani- 
zation plan, approved by Congress, lumped 
point 4 with the rest of the Mutual Security 
p under one agency headed by Mr. 
Stassen. As a result, technical aid will be 

carried on abroad through the same United 
States mission that administers the military- 
ald program. 

This mixing of technical and military aid 
brought vigorous protests from church and 
civil groups. Dr. Walter Van Kirk, high 
oficial of the National Council of Churches, 
declared: “If and when technical assistance 
is shifted from its original purpose of hu- 
manitarian aid to that of military strategy 
and cold-war tactics, it is risking the good 
will and friendship of the very people for 
whom this program was initiated.” 

The press also expressed doubts about the 
merger. James Free, writing in the Bir- 
mingham News, put it this way: “A single 
United States operations mission hands out 
the machineguns and explains how to im- 
prove farm yield. More efficient, sure. But 
it makes some of the Soviet Union’s next- 
door neighbors, which we are trying to woo 
away from communism, wonder if point 4 
has a humanitarian purpose.” 

Stassen repeatedly asserted that point 4 
would retain its individual character. But 
shortly after taking over the program he 
fired almost half of the members of the 
TCA Washington staff. Some 1,500 top- 
flight technicians in 35 countries felt the 
impact. 

The result, reported Paul P. Kennedy, in 
a series of articles in the New York Times, 
“was a drastic drop in morale among the 
old personnel of the agency still in serv- 
ice. This decline in morale apparently has 
been transmitted to the field, where difficult- 
to-get technical recruits are showing in- 
creasing eagerness to get home.” 

Much of the Administration’s energies 
seem to have centered around efforts to bury 
the name point 4.“ Last July, Stanley An- 
drews told the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee that “it had been suggested” the 
term “point 4“ be omitted wherever possi- 
ble from agency literature. It would be dif- 
ficult, the former TCA Director explained, 
because it took on, kind of like Coca-Cola.” 
The program is now known officinlly by the 
more formal *“technical-assistance program.” 

Strongest protest of the scuttling of point 
4 came from 5 Democratic members of the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations. In 
@ joint letter to Director Stassen, Senators 
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Green, Gillette, Humphries, and 
Mansfield wrote: “It is almost de- 
lief that any American could seek to liqui- 
date the tremendous amount of good will 
that has become associated with the name 
‘point 4.“ 

The International Development Advisory 
Board, established under law to advise on 
technical assistance, and reactivated by 
President Eisenhower last September, re- 
peated the warnings of other groups and in- 
dividuals. Although the term “point 4“ is 
earefuily omitted from the 27-page report on 
technical assistance, the Board, under the 
chairmanship of Erie Johnston, emphasizes 
the “danger that technical cooperation will 
* © * be lumped together with military or 
economic aid. programs of an entirely dif- 
ferent character and alm.” Such a step, the 
report says, “would have the most serious 
consequences,” 

“In many countries,” the report con- 
tinues, “it would mobilize popular support 
against technical assistance,” which, of 
course, would be tantamount to building up 
anti-American sentiments abroad. 

“At home,” says the report, “it would cost 
the program popular support. The churches 
which hitherto have been among the 
strongest supporters would regard any sub- 
mersion of the technical cooperation program 
into military or defense aid as a major 
mistake.” 

The New York Times, commenting on the 
Board's report, agrees that the whole world- 
wide project cannot safely be made part of 
a military effort. It must be kept separate 
as a bold new program for the future. 

Despite his campaign promise “to intensify 
the extension of technical assistance to un- 
derdeveloped nations," President Eisenhower, 
in his state of the Union message this year 
simply said that “technical assistance must 
be maintained.” At the same time, the 
President asked for power to transfer funds 
freely from the technical to the military 
assistance program. 

Later, in his budget message, the President 
made it quite clear that technical assistance 
was to be given only in relation to the mili- 
tary efforts involved and that the long- 
range objective of the original point 4 pro- 
gram had been lost. 

The future of point 4 Is, therefore, uncer- 
tain, The Republican Party, since point 4's 
inception, has shown little enthusiasm for 
the program. Only elght Republicans in 
the Senate voted to enact it into law in 1950. 
Last year the Republican-controlled Con- 
gress cut the modest point 4 appropriation 
by more than 25 percent—from $157 million, 
less than the cost of one battleship, to barely 
$117 million. 

The Louisville Courier-Journal, comment- 
ing on the magnificent achievements of point 
4, asks “Why throw all this away? Perhaps 
was because a man named Truman started 
it all.” And the Courler-Journal added: 
“But whatever the reason, Messrs. Dulles, 
Stassen, if not President Eisenhower, owe a 
better explanation and a far franker one 
than any they have yet given to the Nation.” 


Mr. Nixon Scores 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 17, 1954 
Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to place in the Recor an editorial from 
the San Diego Union, of March 17, 1954, 
which discusses the recent speech of 
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The editorial 


Me. Nixon Scores 


Examining the comment which has fol- 
lowed the inflamatory address made by Adlai 
Stevenson and the factual answer of Vice 
President Nrxon, it would appear that the 
impression left by the latter was the more 
substantial. This was a round won by the 
Republicans. 

Mr. Nixon calmly reported on the Eisen- 
hower administration's approach to the prob- 
lems of the Nation. And he cited the re- 
sults. He relied on facts to support his 
opinions. Mr. Stevenson had resorted to 
quips and to political trickery. His bluff 
was called. 

We believe the Nation has tired of political 
tirades, such as those which Harry Truman 
used successfully in the 1948 election. Per- 
haps sobered by the Korean War, the country 
appears to have new appreciation for facts 
and logic. It received these from Mr. NIXON. 

It has been typical of leaders of the Eisen- 
hower administration to stick to high prin- 
ciple and to approach each problem objec- 
tively. The President has refused to let the 
petty issues divert him. Mr. Nrxon has done 
this also, outlining his views on even the 
controversial McCarthy issue on the basis 
of principle, not personality. 

Mr. Nrxon’s speech was inspiring. In rete 
rospect, even Mr. Stevenson must realize his 
was not. 


Vice President Nrxon. 
follows: 
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DOCUMENTS 

Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to Inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140. p. 1938). 

Printing and binding for Congress, when 
recommended to be done by the Committee 
on Printing of either House, shall be so rec- 
ommended in a report containing an approxi- 
mate estimate of the cost thereof, together 
with a statement from the Public Printer of 
estimated approximate cost of work previ- 
ously ordered by Congress within the fiscal 
year (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 145, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on Printing, 
who, in making their report, shall give the 
probable cost of the proposed printing upon 
the estimate of the Public Printer, and no 
extra copies shall be printed before such 
committee has reported (U. S. Code, title 44, 
sec. 133, p. 1937). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 
An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD is 
located In Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Prank Brodie is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Recorp at 61.50 per 
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PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
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A Better Prozram—Farmers Deserve It 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. DAWSON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 22, 1954 


Mr. DAWSON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
the officers of the National Farmers 
Union have been the severest critics of 
President Dwight D. Eisenhower's new 
farm program. To their credit, how- 
ever, they Invited Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Ezra Taft Benson to address the an- 
nual meeting of the Farmers Union 
March 17, in Denver, Colo. 


Secretary Benson jumped at the 
chance, and, I firmly believe, made one 
of the finest talks on the subject of risid 
price supports, who benefits from them, 
and what their continuation will mean 
to the farmer, that I have ever read. I 
want to make his speech a part of the 
Recorp, and I earnestly recommend that 
every Member of Congress read it 
thoughtfully and carefully. 


Secretary Benson's address follows: 
A Berren ProcraM—FarMers Deserve Ir 


(Address by Secretary of Agriculture Ezra 
Taft Benson before the annual meeting of 
the National Farmers Union, in Denver, 
Colo., March 17, 1954) 

This is a signal honor and a very real 
pleasure. 

A great debate over the future of American 
farming is now underwsy. In the next few 
weeks the discussion will probably grow more 
intense as the Congress, our law- making 
body, gets closer to a decision on the prob- 
lems of agriculture. 

Por this reason I greatly appreciate the 
opportunity to appear at this convention. I 
Want to tell you a few things about the 
administration's new farm program, the 
thinking behind it. and thereby perhaps 
answer some Of the questions that may be 
in your minds, 

It is no secret, of course, that the present 
policy of your organization does not seem 


to coincide with my viewpoint nor with that 


of the Eisenhower administration. Thus It 
caused a raised eyebrow or two in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture when your invitation 
to be here today was first received. 


AMERICAN TRADITION 


The fact that you nevertheless extended 
the Invitation is in keeping with the Ameri- 
can tradition that there should be free and 
open discussion of every national issue, It 
also is in keeping with the service your 
organization has rendered to agriculture 
throughout the years. 

After recelving your invitation I deter- 
mined to be as forthright as possible in my 
remarks. I find it difficult to be otherwise. 
What is the difference, I asked myself, be- 
tween the administration policy and that of 
the Farmers Union? S0 I started to check 
around, First I reviewed a speech given by 
your President Patton before a recent farm 
policy conference sponsored by the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, 
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I found that many of the beliefs expressed 
there were the same as mine. In two places 
or more I found a strong plea by your spokes- 
man for the preservation of personal free- 
doms, libertiss, and rights. I heartily sub- 
scribe to this, even to the point of believing 
that the American farmer should have 
greater freedom to decide for himself how 
much acreage to plant to wheat, cotton, corn, 
or any other commodity, rather than have 
this deterinined by his Government. 

I read on a little further and found that 
President Patton came even closer to my 
viewpoint by stoutly defending the family 
farm where—and I quote“ the operator and 
his family make all, or almost all, of the 
management decisions.” 

ABUNDANT PRODUCTION 


Still I read on, and ran across a plea by 
Mr. Patton for abundant farm production to 
build and maintain fully adequate safety 
reserves of food and fiber. That is definitely 
the aim of the Republican administration. 
We are opposed to an economy of scarcity. 
We do not subscribe to the policy of those 
who shout for endless acreage and marketing 
controls. We want abundant. production. 
That is the fundamental basis of the new 
farm program. We are dedicated to the idea 
that farm income depends on production. 

Toward the end of the address I found 
the big differences between the administra- 
tion and the Farmers Union. These were on 
the issues of flexible price supports and 
modernized parity. So I asked myself: “How 
serious are these differences of viewpoint?” 

In an effort to clarify this I checked back 
into the testimony preceding the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1948. Let me tell you what I 
found. The record shows that your organi- 
zation supported both the principles of flex- 
ible price supports and modernized parity. 

Now if your officers and perhaps many of 
you delegates supported flexible supports and 
modernized parity in 1948, it must have been 
because of a conviction that they were good 
for agriculture. Members of Congress also 
must have thought such a program good for 
farmers because they overwhelmingly voted 
it into law. 

PRIOR APPROVAL 


I know that former President Truman fa- 
vored flexible supports because in a message 
on May 15, 1948, he told the Congress: 

“Now we must look ahead to a farm price- 
support policy geared to our improved farm 
economy. Many shifts in production will 
have to be made, and flexible price supports 
will help us make them in an orderly manner. 
This will require authority to make prompt 
adjustments in support levels in line with 
current and prospective supply and demand 
conditions. It will also require flexibility in 
the choice of methods or that are 
designed to be ‘most effective for individual 
commodities, that avoid waste, and that 
help bring about needed adjustments in 
production, distribution, and consumption.” 

In checking the congressional debate of 
1948, I discovered that even Senator Youna, 
of North Dakota, now a leader in the fight 
for high and rigid supports, at that time gave 
hearty endorsement to flexible supports. He 
warned the Senate, and I quote, “Some time 
we shall have to get back to peacetime sup- 
ports at a fair level and this bill does just 
that.” 

NOW IS THE TIME 

Now President Patton and delegates to this 

convention, what the administration is say- 


ing is that the time has arrived when we 
must start returning to this peacetime basis 
for agriculture. World War II has ended. 
The Korean war has ended. The Republican 
administration of which I am a part is not 
locking for another war to answer the farm 
problem. We believe farmers can be pros- 
perous without war, 

Farm conditions are not the same now as 
they were in 1948 but general economic con- 
ditions are about the same. Righ and wrong 
haven't changed since 1948. The principles 
of freedom from Government control have 
grown stronger, if anything, since that time. 
Therefore, it is difficult to see why one who 
favored fiexible supports in 1948 would not 
favor them now. 

Rigid price supports are uneconomic. They 
are directly opposed to the principle of sup- 
ply and demand. They were first placed at 
90 percent of parity during World War II to 
spur production. It doesn't make them any 
better U persons in high places merely shut 
their eyes to the obvious defects of these 
rigid supports. 

Aceller at my office recently suggested that 
if the principle of high, rigid supports had 
been applied to the harness industry a num- 
ber of years ago we still might have a thriv- 
ing harness business in this country. That 
might be true, but it is certain that we would 
be up to our knees in harnesses. 

WHO's TO DLAME? 

There has been a lot of shouting the past 
year over farm income, Shortly after Janu- 
ary 20, 1953, quite a few people suddenly be- 
came alarmed over the plight of farmers, 
The Eisenhower administration hadn't been 
in office a month before it was being blamed 
for the decline in farm income, 

Well, we are prepared to take our share of 
the blame. And I will tell you just what 
that share amounts to. When we took office 
in January of 1953 farmers were receiving 94 
percent of parity for thelr products. In the 
course of the next year this declined to 90, 
turned the corner and started back up. For 
the past year the figure has averaged about 
92 percent, 

As I said, we are willing to bear the respon- 
sibliity for this two-point decline, but at 
the same time I want to see the preceding 
Administration take the responsibility for 
the 16-point plunge that took place during 
its final 2 years in office. Remember those 
figures when you sit down to figure out 
which administration is the real friend of 
the farmers. 

I said a few moments ago that the ad- 
ministration believes the prosperity of farm- 
ers depends on production. But It must be 
economic production—production for which 
there is a demand. 

OVERALL TASK 


Now I reccgnize the farm problem can 
mean all things to all people. The farmer 
whose principal income is derived from 
wheat may see it largely as a problem of 
more exports. The rancher may see it only 
in terms of cattle prices. A Member of 
Congress may see it from an entirely differ- 
ent point of view. And. so, I might add, may 
the Secretary of Agriculture. 

This fact was brought home to me during 
a recent meeting I had with a Congressman 
from one of the dairy States, He was great- 
ly disturbed, as I am, at the declining per 
capita consumption of butter and the pil- 
ing up of huge quantities of dairy products 
in Government hands, 
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We discussed the problem at some length 
from the viewpoint of farmers, consumers, 
and the Government. 

“Here are the facts,“ I said. “Here is 
what we have done. Given those same facts, 
what would you have done?” 

The response was quick. He asked: “Do 
you mean if I were Secretary of Agriculture 
or if I were running for reelection?” 


NO SHORT-SIGHTEDNESS 


I suppose that all of us like to think that 
we always do what we believe to be right. 
Being human, however, we sometimes permit 
our own immediate self-interest to influence 
our judgment upon what course cf action 
may be the right one. 

Ot one thing I am certain. The decisions 
which made this country great were char- 
acterized by neither timidity nor short- 
sightednees. American agriculture did not 
reach its present eminence because of any 
farm price support formula—trigid or flexible. 

If agriculture continues to make great 
forward strides, it will not be because of 
mere legislation. It will be because you peo- 
ple on the farms of the Nation—together 
with our scientists—all push forward this 
march of progress which has made our agri- 
cultural plant one of the modern wonders of 
the world. 

Those of you who grow hybrid corn—TI ask 
you—how important are price supports In 
comparison with this revolutionary dis- 
covery which overnight figuratively made 
2 ears cf corn grow where only one had grown 
before? 

WHEAT AND CATTLE 


You people who grow wheat—was it price 
supports or was it mechanization, better seed 
and improved farming practices which 
brought a new day to the Great Plains? 

You cattle people—who have had no di- 
rect price supports of any kind—you know 
that scientific breeding and feeding have 
done more to establish your operations upon 
& sound basis than Government controls and 
price-fixing ever could have accomplished. 

We have come through an extended peri- 
od—from 1942 through 195l—when Amer- 
ican agriculture made its greatest gains In 
both production and income. During every 
one of those 10 years, farmers received an 
average of between 100 and 115 percent of 
parity for their products in the market place. 
Farm income would have been substantially 
the same had we been supporting prices at 
60 or 90 or even 100 percent of parity. 

I believe that every farmer in this audi- 
ence would far rather receive full parity for 
his commodities in the market place than 
some arbitrarily fixed percentage of parity 
in a Government warehouse. 


SUPPORT FAILS 


The record shows it wasn't high supports 
that kept farm prices high during the years 
of World War II and these immediately 
following. 

Rigid price supports won't hold prices even 
at 90 percent of parity when supplies over- 
take demand. 

The most recent Department of Agricul- 
ture report shows that farracrs are receiv- 
ing only 79 percent of parity for corn, 83 
percent for wheat. and B4 percent for pea- 
nuts, despite the 00-percent supports. 

This: year we are confronted with a record 
carryover of wheat. On July 1 we will have 
on hand, with most of it owned by the Gov- 
ernment, an estimated 600 million bushels. 
That is enough to meet our total domestic 
requirements and about half of our export 
needs for an entire year. And we will have 
that supply at the beginning of a new crop 
harvest which may yield an additional bil- 
lion bushels. 

How can even the most ardent advocates 
of rigid price supports argue that a continua- 
tion of the very program which helped create 
this situation will ever solve it? 
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BULGING BINS 


Right today your Government has approxl- 
mately $2 billion invested in wheat alone. 
And despite that huge outlay, wheat prices 
are only 83 percent of parity. In view of 
this, isn't it becoming mighty obvious that 
a better program is needed? If $2 billion 
won't do the job, can anyone say with any 
degree of assurance that $4 billion would 
do it, or $6 billion? 

In the end, the wheat grower might very 
well wind up in the same position as the 
potato grower did in 1950—with no program 
at all. I sincerely hope that day will never 
come. But I believe you must seriously con- 
sider the possibility that advocates of rigid 
supports are inevitably leading you toward 
lower prices and a complete breakdown of 
the program. 

I think it Is Important to remember that 
nearly 60 percent of the cash receipts of 
our farmers come from commodities which 
are not under price supports. I think it is 
equally important to remember that through 
the last 20 years the prices of these non- 
supported commodities have actually aver- 
aged higher in relation to parity than have 
the supported commodities. 

Only 23 percent of farm income is derived 
from the 6 basic commodities now supported 
at a rigid $0 percent of parity. 

BILLIONS TIED UP 


Today the overwhelming part of the $6% 
billion which the Government has invested in 
price-support operations is tied up in wheat, 
corn, dairy products, and cotton and cotton- 
seed oil. These four commodities account for 
roughly nine-tenths of our cash outlays for 
direct price supports. 

What this means is that the diversified, 
family-sived farms have not been receiving 
much help from the present program. 
Rather, the greatest assistance has gone to 
the big volume, low-cost producers. 

Some of you delegates may doubt this, 
You say: “The National Farmers Union has 
always been a strong supporter of the small 
farmer. We would not back any program 
that primarily helped the big producer.” 

I agree that your organization has a sub- 
stantial record of trying to help the smaller 
producer. So have I. Most of my life has 
been devoted to the preservation and en- 
couragement of the family-sized farm. And 
I do not intend to change now that I have 
become Secretary of Agriculture. 


WHO's BENEFITING? 


It is because of the Farmers Union back- 
ground and record that it should be in the 
front ranks urging enactment of the new 
program. 

Perhaps you want some proof that the 
present rigid supports primarily benefit the 
large producer, I will give it to you. I re- 
cently asked the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion to compile figures on major wheat, corn, 
and cotton loans on 1953 crops. Hang onto 
your seats while I cite a few of them. 

In Kansas the largest wheat loan was 
$130,237. The second largest was $125,198. 
Did any of you delegates receive these? 
Perhaps you would like to know what the 
average wheat loan was in Kansas? It was 
$1,525. Now in order to get an average like 
that there had to be a vast number of loans 
of just a few hundred dollars to offset the 
loans going to the big operators. 

In California the largest cotton loan was 
nearly ti million. Did anyone here cash in 
on that? Yet the average cotton loan in 
California was $1,731. In Missouri the larg- 
est loan was $643,993. The average loan was 
only $395. 

LARGE NOT SMALL 


In North Dakota the largest wheat loan 
was $127,281 and the second largest $84,935. 
The average was $2,890. In Minnesota the 
largest wheat loan was $49,450 and the second 
largest $47,768, The average was $1,194. 
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Let's look at corn. Nn Nebraska the larg- 
est corn loan was $67,000 and the second larg- 
est 641.780. The average was 82,487. In 
North Dakota the largest corn loan was 
$8401 and the second largest $8,265. The 
average was only $720. 

Is this a program to preserve the family- 
sized farm? Is this the kind of program the 
National Farmers Union wants? Do you 
want a program that channels most of the 
benefits to the large producer? 

We can go even a little further. Let us 
assume that the average farmer might have 
$1,000 worth of loans. The difference be- 
tween that amount supported at 90 percent 
of parity and at 80 percent is at most $100. 
That is what this average farmer would re- 
ecive for having his acreage slashed, for 
losing his freedom of decision, for the per- 
petuation of an unbalanced market. For the 
fellow with $100,000 worth of loans the differ- 
ence would be $10,000. For the few who 
receive half a million dollars worth of loans 
the difference would be $50,000, 


NAIL IT DOWN 


So let's nail it down once and for all 
that operators of famlly-sized farms receive 
comparatively little help from the presont 
program. As a matter of fact, more than 
half of the Nation's 5% million farmers re- 
ceive only relatively few dollars from price 
supports. Even more important, many farm- 
ers help pay for price supports to other 
farmers while receiving little or no benefit 
themselves. 

I believe we can best point our farm pro- 
gram in the direction of fewer controls, better 
balanced production, and greater prosperity 
through adoption of President Elsenhower's 
recent recommendations. This plan requires 
relatively little new legislation. Congress 
has already scheduled the shift to flexible 
supports on January 1, 1955, and the transi- 
tion to modernized parity for whent, cotton, 
corn, and peanuts on January 1, 1956. 

To provide for a more gradual change and 
to prevent any sharp decline in prices of the 
basic commodities, the President has recom- 
mended a transitional parity which would 
limit the change to 5 percentage points per 
year when the new parity become effective 2 
years hence. ; 

THE NEW APPROACH 


To permit this new program to pet under 
way without the handicap of present sur- 
pluses, the President asked for authority to 
set aside up to $214 billion worth of wheat, 
cotton, vegetable oils, and possibly dairy 
products. These items would be completely 
isolated from the market. Wheat and cotton 
would not even be counted in the annual 
supply figures which are used to determine 
the levels of price support. ‘This would per- 
mit higher price support levels than would 
otherwise be possible under the law. 

These set-asides would be liquidated over 
a period of years in the form of famine rellef 
and other charitable undertakings at home 
and abroad, for economic aesistance to 
friendly countrics and to expand foreign 
trade over and above normal levels. 

This set-nside provision is an essential part 
of the proposed farm program. It could not 
be justified in connection with an extended 
program of supports at 90 percent of parity 
since this would only create new surpluses, 

GOVERNMENT CAUSED 

Most of our current surplus problems can 
be laid at the doorstep of the Government 
itself, Through World War II and the years 
immediately following, and again during the 
Korean war, the farmer was urged to produce 
every possible pound of food and fiber. He 
met the unprecedented demands of our own 
Nation and those of our allies with the great- 
est output of agricultural commodities in all 
history. 

Our Government continued to call for all- 
out production, with high price support in- 
centives, after the emergency had passed. 
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In the face of sharply declining exports and 
mounting surpluses, the administration in 
1952 failed to invoke production controls on 
the 1953 wheat and cotton crops. It even 
Urged farmers to increase their corn acre- 
age, 

We are reaping the whirlwind of those un- 
Wise 1952 decisions today. 

Because the Government itself created this 
Situation, I believe that the Government has 
& moral obligation to set it straight—without 
penalizing the farmer. 


FARMERS NEED HELP 


In that connection, I wish to make it very 
Clear that this administration will not let 
the farmer down. Some people would have 
You believe that farmers are the only citizens 
who receive Government aid. I say to you 
that this is not true. Industry, business, 
transportation, and other segments of our 
economy also receive substantial Govern- 
Ment assistance in one form or another. 

I am opposed to Government paternalistic 
Control and excessive subsidies because I be- 
lieve they are a threat to our American way 
Of life. But the farmer should not be singled 
Cut for criticism. His performance in the 
main has been magnificent, Let us all set our 

uses in order. 

Actually, the farmer has been doing a bet- 
ter job and getting less return in recent years. 
He is now receiving only 45 cents out of the 
Consumer's food dollar, At the same time, 
it now takes only 17 percent of the con- 
sumer's food dollar to buy the same supplies 
as he got for 25 percent of his dollar back 
in 1935-39. This is a tribute to agricultural 
ficiency. The farmer should be rewarded, 
hot penalized, for this achievement, 


FUTURE FARM GOALS 


Tt is my considered opinion that govern- 
Mental expenditures for aid to agriculture 
are going to increase greatly during the ad- 
Justment period of the next 2 or 3 years, 
Whether we have flexible or rigid price sup- 
Ports on basic commodities, 

We have asked for an increase of $134 bil- 
lion in the borrowing authority of COC. 

Since this administration took office we 

ve been spending section 32 funds for re- 
moval of surplus commodities at double the 
Tate of recent years. 

We have extended the wheat export sub- 
Bidy to cover some sales made outside the 
International Wheat Agreement. 

We have redoubled our efforts to recapture 
lost foreign markets through the expansion 
of our Foreign Agricultural Service and 
through enactment of legislation permitting 
sales of surplus commodities to other nations 
in exchange for local currencies, 

MODERNIZATION PROGRAM 


We have more funds available for expan- 
slon of rural electric and telephone facilities 
this fiscal year. 

At the same time I believe we must at- 
tempt to hold within reasonable bounds the 

e increases in our farm program outlays 
Which almost certainly lie ahead. We must 
Seek to obtain measurable increases in the 
actual buying power of our farmers through 
these expenditures. And when I remind you 
that the real buying power of farmers has 
decreased during 5 of the last 6 years, I be- 
lieve you may agree that we need a better 
Program than the one we have. 

We need this improved program so that 
farmers may fully share in the more pros- 
Perous, more stable, and stronger America 
that is being bullt by the Elsenhower ad- 
Ministration; For the first time in many 
years major economies are being made in the 
Operation of Government. Taxes are on the 
Way down. Integrity is once again becoming 
the watchword of those who work in Govern- 
Ment. Personal rights and liberties are 
®ccorded full respect. 

FARMER'S FAIR SHARE 


At nearly every turn progress is being 
de. The farmer must get his share of 
t progress, 
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Now I should like to turn briefly to a sub- 
ject which I know is of especial interest to 
the National Farmers Union. That is the 
grain storage program which has been mov- 
ing forward at an unprecedented rate under 
this administration, 

You farmers know that price supports are 
not worth much if you don't have storage 
space available. In past years this has not 
always been obtainable and some of you have 
been forced to sell your crops on the open 
market at harvesttime when prices are 
usually at their lowest. 

A national grain storage conference will 
be held in Omaha tomorrow to review the 
entire situation and to expand the drive for 
adequate facilities to handle our record grain 
supplies. When this meeting was announced 
earlier this month we also advised farmers 
that CCC would pay them to reseal 1953 
crops of wheat, corn, oats, barley, rye, grain 
sofghums, and flaxseed now under loan. At 
the same time the farm-storage facility and 
equipment loans were extended for another 
year. 

FIVE-POINT ATTACIC 


We are attacking the storage problem with 
& five-point program which includes: 

1, A guaranteed occupancy plan, 

2. Direct loans from CCC for on-the-farm 
construction of bins and cribs. 

3. A rapid tax amortization plan. 

4. An increase during the last year of more 
than 96 million busheis in Cd's ownership 
of storage facilities, 

5. An emergency storage plan under which 
idie cargo ships of the Maritime Commission 
are being used to store wheat. 

The use guaranty program is expected to 
add about 200 million bushels of new storage 
space to our total. 

I am pleased to report, on the basis of 
applications approved thus far, that nearly 
one-fourth of this new space will be built 
byco-ops, including a number of Farmers 
Union cooperatives, 


ON-FARM STORAGE 


The Department of Agriculture is also 
making loans to individual farmers for con- 
struction of on-the-farm storage, During 
1953 CCC approved 10,000 loans, involving 
construction of 30 million bushels of storage 
capacity. 

All of this new warehousing capacity will 
prove of incalculable value in helping farmers 
to avail themselves of the various crop loans, 

Through the many years that I have been 
acquainted with the Farmers Union, I know 
that your organization has been dedicated 
to the cause of world peace, No man prays 
more earnestly than I do that we may have 
it in our time. 

As a candidate In 1952, President Eisen- 
hower solemnly pledged that he would bring 
an end to the Korean war. That golden 
promise has been redeemed. 


NO MORE BLOODSHED 


Your sons are no longer being sent over- 
seas to die on the battlefields of Asia. 

The ending of that bloodshed has not been 
without some economic repercussions, Some 
industrial workers who were building planes, 
tanks, and guns to replace equipment de- 
stroyed in Korea have lost their jobs. Our 
farms, our mines, and our factories are no 
longer being pressed for increased production 
to meet the insatiable demands of war. 

I believe the American people will take in 
stride the readjustments which are being 
made. I believe they would rather see those 
readjustments than a continuation of the 
carnage, heartache, and suffering that char- 
acterized Korea, X 

We have been proceeding upon the as- 
sumption that if the farmers of America 
fully understood the causes of our current 
agricultural problem they would instinctively 
turn toward the best solution. We have 
sought to lay the whole problem before them 
in frank and free discussion. We have urged 
them to give consideration to what we believe 
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is a more sound and constructive approach 
to the entire question of price supports. 
STABLE, PROSPEROUS, FREE 

As T said earlier, we believe that a stable, 
prosperous, and free agriculture is essential 
to the welfare of the United States. I belleve 
all this can be achieved without war. 

Contrary to what many of you may have 
been led to believe, my own quarrel with the 
theory of rigid supports is not that they give 
the farmer too much, but that In actual 
practice they do not give him enough. 

They prevent him from attaining full 
parity in the market place because they en- 
courage price-depressing surpluses of certain 
commodities. They beget more and controls. 
They stifle his freedom of action. They bar 
him from his natural markets. They en- 
courage him to deplete his soil. They disrupt 
normal economic processes. And, finally, 
they threaten to collapse of their own weight, 
crushing in the process the very people they 
were designed to aid. 

COLLAPSE THREATENS 


If I do not succeed in making any other 
point here, I want to impress upon you Just 
as firmly as I can that the farm program of 
today is heading toward collapse. 

I don't want to see us lose the great gains 
we have made through the years in agricul- 
tural legislation. I don't want to see the 
entire theory of farm price supports swept 
away in a crisis which will certainly result 
from mounting surpluses and demands for 
additional billions of dollars to pile up still 
more unneeded commodities, 

You may say this will not happen. But if 
we continue in the direction we are now 
headed, it will happen—inevitably it will 
happen, 

I have spent most of my lifetime—Just 
as nearly all of you have spent yours—as a 
farmer and as an active worker in the coop- 
erative movement. 


ALSO A CHALLENGE 


Today I am striving earnestly and con- 
scientiously to serve my country as Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. It is not a job which 
any man would want at this time if he were 
interested only in advancing his personal 
comfort or popularity. It is a job which in- 
vites more brickbats than bouquets. 

But it is also a challenge. Certainly the 
sternest one I have ever faced. I am going 
to see it through just as long as the Presi- 
dent of the United States wants me to 
remain in his Cabinet. And I pledge to you 
and every farmer in America that I will never 
knowingly advocate or support any program 
or policy which I believe is not in the best 
Interests of our farmers—regardless of po- 
litical pressure, 

I am going to continue to fight for Amera 
ican agriculture and for what I believe to be 
right, as God gives me the strength to do a 
job which I know must be done, 


The Future of Rural Electrification 
in Nebraska 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HUGH BUTLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 22, 1954 


Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
an address entitled The Future of Rural 
Electrification in Nebraska,” which I de- 
livered at the dedication of the new office 
building of the Northeast Nebraska 
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Rural Public Power District, at Emerson, 
Nebr., on March 16. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Friends, it is a real pleasure for me to be 
here with you today on the occasion of the 
opening of your brandnew office building. 
Like you, I have taken a great deal of pleas- 
ure in looking over the building today. It 
is a fine building. 

This building serves as a sort of symbol of 
how far REA has traveled since the early 
days when we were trying to get rural elec- 
trification started. I know from pereonal 
experience just how much REA means be- 
cause I have been a member of the Twin 
Valley REA for a good many years. I am 
probably one of the heaviest users of REA 
current in the State, because I operate three 
major capacity irrigation pumps. I mention 
this simply to show you that I am keenly 
personally interested in the success of REA. 

Back in 1935, when the REA was started, 
only 7 percent of the farms in Nebraska had 
electricity. According to the last report in 
1053, 95 percent of the farms in the State 
had electric serviee. 

Before I came out here, I took the time 
to look through some of my old speeches. 
I was a little surprised to see how many times 
I had made speeches about REA in the past. 
During the early years of REA, in the dry 
years of the 1930's, rural electrification in 
Nebraska grew rather slowly. Then the war 
came. It was extremely difficult to get much 
construction during the war years because 
of the shortages of materials. At the end of 
the war, there were still only about 30 per- 
cent of the farms in Nebraska with electric 
service. 

Back during that period I made quate a 
number of speeches to groups like this about 
the glorious future of rural electrification. 
During 1946, when I was campaigning for 
reelection, I told a good many audiences that 
I thought we could bring electric service 
Within the reach of every Nebraska farmer 
who wanted it before the end of my second 
term in the Senate in 1953. I don't know 
whether everyone believed me at that time. 
As I told you a moment ago, according to 
last year's report, 95 percent of the farms in 
Nebraska now have electric service. 

In other words, I believe we have just 
about completed the job of bringing electric 
service to everyone who wants it. I am not 
trying to take the credit for that. I realize 
perfectly well that that Job was done by the 
farms through their public power districts 
and cooperatives. I have tried to help the 
movement along wherever I could. It has 
always been a real pleasure to be able to help 
the various locals, or even the individual 
farmers, when they came to me with some 
problem about getting their loans, or about 
getting construction underway, or distribu- 
tion lines extended. 

In my opinion, that is a splendid record 
of progress which cannot be denied. I am 
glad to say that it has been duplicated in a 
good many of the other States of the Union. 
Most of the other States have also reached 
the point where electric service has been 
brought to every farm home that wants it. 
The whole movement has made a tremendous 
difference in farm life. 

Right here I want to say just one word 
about the conduct of the REA program in 
Washington during this whole period. Dur- 
ing the period from 1935 to 1952 the program 
was conducted under a democratic adminis- 
tration. All through that period I insisted 
that REA was an absolutely nonpartisan, 
nonpolitical program. It was conducted that 
way by the Democrats. Since the beginning 
of 1953 it has been under a Republican ad- 
ministration. I am very happy to be abie 
to say that it is still being conducted in a 
completely nonpartisan manner. 
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You don’t have to vote for any certain 
political party or individual to get an REA 
loan or to get electric service brought to 
your farm. REA is not an issue between the 
two political parties, I hope we will always 
keep It that way. 

At the same time, during the pnst year, 
there has been a certain amount of political 
argument back and forth about various 
aspects of the power question. I don't in- 
tend to enter into that argument at this 
time, However, you might be interested in 
a few of my thoughts as to what the imme- 
diate future holds for the REA program. 

First of all, your present Administrator, 
Ancher Nelsen, is a rea) midwesterner, a dirt 
farmer from Minnesota. Mr. Nelson was 
lieutenant governor of Minnesota before he 
came to Washington, but at the same time, 
he was also vice president of one of the REA 
co-ops in Minnesota. I believe he has been 
doing a very sincere and eficient job as REA 
Administrator. 

Last year, I heard some expressions of con- 
cern that the new administration Intended 
to cut back sharply on appropriations for 
REA loans. I am glad to be able to report 
that no such thing has happened. Exactly 
the contrary is true. During this present 
fiscal year, REA has more loan funds avall- 
able for the electric and telephone programs 
than it had during the previous fiscal year. 

Furthermore, the new Administrator is do- 
ing a first-rate job in getting these loan 
funds put Into use. You may have heard it 
charged that there was a slowdown in han- 
dling loan applications. The record proves 
there is nothing to that charge. Asa matter 
of fact, Mr. Nelsen has approved more loans 
during the past 10 months than were ap- 
proved during the same period during the 
previous year. I don't believe there has been 
a single case where a rural electric system 
with a feasible and legitimate application 
has bad its Joan turned down, cr unreason- 
ably delayed. 

If any Nebraska locals ever have any 
trouble with their loan applications, I think 
they know what they should do. They 
should come to me for any help they need. 
Actually, during the past year, I can recall 
hardly any requests for heip on loan appli- 
cations. Apparently, Mr. Nelsen's organiza- 
tion must be giving pretty good and prompt 
service. 

As I pointed out before, electric service 
has now been carried to practically every 
farm in Nebraska. In other words, the line 
building job is now pretty weil behind us. 
The pioneering phase is over. But there are 
still problems to handle that are just as im- 
portant. One of the jobs of your public 
power district is to maintain the kind of 
electric service that its customers need and 
demand. Another job is to provide solid and 
careful management of your properties and 
your business, so that you can stay on a 
sound, financial basis. A third problem is 
to keep on supplying the increasing quan- 
tities of power that your members call for. 

Before leaving Washington, I checked with 
REA headquarters and was told that in 1940, 
in the first month of your operation, your 
members of this district used an average of 
only 29 kilowatt-hours of electricity. Now 
they toll me, your members use an average 
of 328 kilowatt-hours. a month. That is 
more than 10 times as much electricity per 
customer as you used 14 years ago. 

Supplying these Increased quantities of 
power creates real problems for your man- 
agpement—problems of several different 
kinds. For one thing, it may mean that you 
will need to expand facilities from time to 
time. To do that, you may need financing. 
I mention that fact because, as you probably 
realize, your future financing depends partly 
on your present management, including your 
record of repayment on present loans. 

The Government mortgage on your phys- 
ical system is only a small part of the secu- 
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rity of these loans. The real security is in 
the eficient operation of your rural elec- 
trification system. Good management will 
keep those loans secure from the standpoint 
of the Government, and will therefore guar- 
antee your credit standing when you have 
to borrow again. 

Cne reason why we have always been able 
to get adequate appropriations for this pro- 
gram is because it has proven financially 
sound. So long as that is true. I am confi- 
dent that future Congresses will be willing 
to provide the funds needed for future 
expansion, 

Another problem you may face in the 
fairly near future is the problem of the source 
of additional power to meet your growing 
needs. That problem will be particularly 
impertant if the use of electricity by REA 
members continues to increase as it has dure 
ing recent years, and as we expect it will. 

A good deal of study has been given to 
the general problem of the future power 
needs of the REA locals in Nebraska, and in 
fact of the overall future requirements for 
power for all of Nebraska. Here in Nebraska 
we have our own publicly owned power sys- 
tems which are able to coordinate their 
efforts and their planning, During the past 
year, I have had a good many conferences 
with representatives of the Nebraska Public 
Power System and the Consumers Public 
Power District, as well as with representatives 
of the various REA locals. Some of them are 
pretty concerned about future power sup- 
plies and, of course, they have a right to be 
concerned. 

First of all, I assume everyone knows what 
is meant by the preference clause. The pref- 
erence clause is a clause written into various 
acts of Congress which says that public 
bodies and farm cooperatives shall have pref- 
erence in purchasing power generated at 
Federal dams. In other words, they will 
have preference over private utilities in the 
right to purchase such power. That pref- 
erence for public bodies and farm coopera- 
tives has been a definite policy of the United 
States Government in one form or another 
for a good many years—in fact. all the way 
back to the Reclamation Act of Teddy Roose- 
velt's time. It appears again and again in 
the laws relating to the distribution of Fed- 
eral power. Sometimes the wording in the 
various laws is changed a little, but all the 
way through the principle of preference is 
carefully preserved. I want you to under- 
stand that there is no thought in anyone's 
mind of changing that general principle. 
There is some argument as to just exactly 
how that principle should be applied, but I 
repent, there is no thought in anyone's mind 
of changing that principle. 

At least if anyone—a private utility or 
anyone else—tries to get that principle 
changed, I can promise you he won't get 
anywhere. 

It is when we get around to applying the 
principle that we start to get into trouble. 
Apparently, there are at least 3 or 4 different 
ways of applying this principle of preference, 
First of all, when a power dam is completed 
and the power is available, that power must 
be offered first to the preference customers— 
the public bodies and cooperatives. That 
much is clear, At that time, the prefer- 
ence customers are entitled to purchase as 
much of the Federal power they want at the 
standard rate. If the preference customers 
want all the power the dam can produce, 
they will get it all, and private companies 
will not get any. That is the law, and no 
one disputes it. f 

The problem in the application of the 
preference clause arises under circumstances 
that are a little different. Sometimes when 
a block of power is made avallable for dis- 
tribution by the Federal Government, pref- 
erence customers don't want very much of 
that power right away, but expect to want 
more lateron. For the time being, the extra 
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power must be sold to private utilities, 
Then, when the preference customers grow 
to the point where they need more Federal 
power, they want to take it away from the 
private utilties. How do they go about get- 
ting it back from the private utility, whose 
customers depend on that source of power? 

In this situation, it has been urged that 
the Federal Government should put a 
“withdrawal clause” in all its power con- 
tracts with private utilities, so that their 
power can be withdrawn and turned over 
to the preference customer. That is one 
way to do it, but it does create problems. 
For example, it is hard for the Federal 
Government to get a full rate for the power 
sold to a private utility, if the Government 
insists on including a “withdrawal clause.” 
No power company, private or public, wants 
to be faced with a situation where its source 
of power will be taken away on short notice. 

I mention this problem just to show you 
that there may be legitimate differences of 
opinion as to how to apply the so-called pref- 
erence clause, There is underway right now 
quite a controversy as to just how it should 
be applied. ‘The Department of the Interior, 
which handles the sale of Federal power, 
has come in for quite a bit of criticism dur- 
ing recent months for the manner in which 
they have proposed to apply it. The Depart- 
men has been accused of making radical 
changes in the system of selling Federal 
power. 

Some of its critics have raised the ques- 
tion: Why should the system of marketing 
Federal power be changed? Well, I don’t 
believe it has been changed somuch. A good 
Many contracts with nonpreference custom- 
ers, running back 10 years or more, have not 
had a withdrawal clause. So, leaving out 
the withdrawal clause is not a new idea. 

I think, though, there may be a good deal 
of misunderstanding about the present pol- 
icy. Last year, the Interior Department was 
confronted with the problem of selling large 
blocks of new power that will come into pro- 
duction from several new Missouri dams in 
the near future. Regardless of what admin- 
istration we had in office, that problem would 
Still have had to be met. In that situation, 
the Department issued a set of general rules, 
Called power marketing criteria, governing 
the sale of the power. I didn’t agree with 
every detail of those rules myself, and some 
of them have been changed already. 

I think we do have to agree with one prin- 
cipal objective of the Department. That 
Was, to handle the power sale in such a way 
as to improve the revenue to the Federal 
Government, to place the whole operation on 
a firmer, more secure and businesslike basis. 
In other words, it is a matter of helping 
these dams pay out their cost of construc- 
tion, but without any increase in the rate 
to REA's. 

I don’t think the Department has this 
whole problem licked yet, but they have made 
& good deal of progress. Actually, they have 
made a number of major changes in their 
Original proposal, in order to go along with 
the criticisms by preference customers, in- 
cluding the REA’s. 

For example, today they are generally not 
Contracting power to nonpreference custom- 
ers for more than a 5-year period at a time. 
If preference customers find they are going 
to need more power in a few years, the Inte- 
rior Department can generally pull it back 
from a private utility so as to have it avail- 
able for the REA local or other preference 
customer, 

In other words, the 3-year or 5-year con- 
tract is an attempt to preserve the financial 
advantage to the Government, but at the 
same time, to favor the preference of pub- 
licly owned systems, not only now, but in 
the future. 

The particular question of interpretation 

Only one ot the problems in deciding ex- 
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actly how the preference clause is to be 
applied. I have talked with departmental 
officials about these matters a good many 
times, including Clarence Davis from our 
own State, the Solicitor of the Department, 
who was formerly with the Consumers Public 
Power District here in Nebraska. They are 
all giving me 100-percent cooperation in try- 
ing to work these things out. 

Sincere men may have honest differences 
of opinion. So far as I personally am con- 
cerned, I want to place myself squarely on 
record on this one point, If there is a differ- 
ence of opinion as to the proper interpreta- 
tion of the preference clause, I intend to see 
to it that we follow that interpretation which 
will be of the most benefit to ruraf electri- 
fication. I have been working for the rural 
electrification of Nebraska ever since I first 
came to the Senate, and before that. I am 
sure you know I am not going to change 


now. 

I do think, however, that it is possible to 
get too excited about some of these issues. 
I have discussed this question of interpret- 
ing the preference clause at some length, 
because apparently a good many of the co- 
ops and districts in Nebraska have been very 
much concerned about it. A good many of 
them have written me. Yet, the actual fact 
is that the whole issue does not affect, and 
could not possibly affect, any of the REA 
locals in eastern Nebraska in the slightest 
degree. 

Let me say that again so that I am sure 
you understand it. No interpretation of the 
preferen~s clause, no possible change in the 
interpretation of the preference clause, could 
possibly affect the REA in the eastern part of 
Nebraska. The whole argument simply does 
not have anything to do with you people 
in this area. 

It cannot affect, in any way, shape, or 
form, the operations of the Northeast Ne- 
braska Pural Public Power District. I think 
you should know that, so that you will not 
be agitated if someone tells you that a 
change is being made in the preference clause 
which will hurt the operations in your dis- 
trict. 

That is so for a very simple reason. Pref- 
erence customers in the eastern power- 
marketing division of the Missouri River Ba- 
sin will need and will take all the Federal 
power that is to be generated. In fact, there 
will not, in all probability, be enough Federal 
power to meet your future needs. 

At any rate, private utilities are not to re- 
ceive any of the Federal power generated in 
this whole area by any of the big mainstem 
dams. The preference customers will get it 
all. The Department of the Interior has 
announced that, the private utilities realize 
it, and all the chief critics of the Interior 
Department admit it ts true. 

There has been quite a lot of legislation to 
the effect that there should be withdrawal 
clauses in contracts with nonpreference cus- 
tomers in the eastern division of the Missouri 
Basin. People who talk that way miss the 
point entirely, Nonpreference customers will 
not receive any power in the eastern Missouri 
Basin. There can't be any withdrawal 
clauses in contracts with private utilities in 
this area because they don't have any con- 
tracts, and because they will not have any 
Federal power to withdraw. 

The situation is a good deal different in 
what is called the western division of the 
Missouri Basin. That includes the western 
one-third of our State, together with areas 
in Colorado and Wyoming. There, the ap- 
plication of the preference clase has some 
meaning. I believe we will find some means 
of taking care of the growing needs of the 
REA's in western Nebraska, perhaps through 
the use of short-term contracts—5 years— 
with nonproference customers. As I said be- 
fore, if there is a legitimate difference of 
opinion as to how the law should be inter- 
preted, I shall try to see that it is interpre- 
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ted in such a way as to serve the needs of 
rural electrification. 

And I might add one more thought here. 
As you know, I am chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 
Our committee has general jurisdiction over 
the Interlor Department, including ques- 
tions relating to power. In that position, I 
think I can promise you that no policy is go- 
ing to be adopted that will hurt the Ne- 
braska REA locals. 

There is another question—still un- 
settled—that is really important to the 
growth of rural electrification in eastern 
Nebraska. That is the problem of getting 
transmission lines built from the main-stem 
dams in South Dakota to load centers in 
Nebraska. 

As you know, the present administration 
has been trying to economize in every pos- 
sible way. That attempted economy has been 
applied to every bureau and agency in the 
Federal Government. Altogether they have 
been doing a pretty good job. 

When it comes to public power, the ad- 
ministration has tried to avoid constructing 
any unn facilities. For example, 
they do not want to build 4 transmission 
line with Federal money if it would dupli- 
cate an existing transmission line, or if some- 
one other than the Federal Government can 
be induced to build it. 

However, we have a particular situation 
here in Nebraska where I believe we will 
have to insist that the Federal Government 
build transmission lines from the dams in 
South Dakota. At least, if the Federal Gov- 
ernment will not build the lines they should 
be willing to make a discount in the rate 
they charge for Federal power, so that the 
Consumers Public Power District can build 
those lines and pay off the cost of construc- 
tion without raising the rate to its customers. 

Last year, this question first came up. I 
went before the Senate Appropriations Sub- 
committee and succeeded in having put in 
the appropriations bill enough money to 
carry a transmission line across the river 
from the Gavins Point Dam into Nebraska. 
This year, I expect to ask the committee 
again to provide funds to carry that line 
down to Belden, and another line down to 
Neligh or some alternative point. I feel 
pretty confident that we will either get those 
lines built or else get a discount on the 
power rate, which would be Just as good. 
As I mentioned before, I am chairman of a 
Senate committee which has a certain 
amount of influence In these matters. 

I don’t like to make any promises that I 
can't deliver on, and I dont want to give you 
the impression that I can solve all your 
problems for you in Washington. I know 
your management doesn’t think that. Any 
growing business organization runs into 
problems from time to time. The manage- 
ment, if it is any good, finds ways to solve 
those problems. Your management has 
done a first-rate job so far, and I am confi- 
dent they will continue to do so. 

I don’t like to see the attitude grow up 
that the Federal Government must step in 
and solve every problem that comes up for 
you. This controversy of the past year about 
securing Federal power is one example. Of 
course, you want your share of the Federal 
power, and you should have it. But Federal 
power will never solve all your problems. In 
fact, as you know, the Federal Government 
is not going to be in position to supply all 
your increasing power needs. 

They don't do it now. At present, your 
power comes largely from generation by the 
Nebraska Public Power System, partly hydro, 
partly steam. In the future, more steam 
plants may have to be bullt. Officials of the 
NPPS and the consumers’ district are al- 
ready aware of that, and are taking steps to 
meet future needs. So I think it is a mistake 
to spend all our time worrying about what 


the matter of power so far, 
we will be able to continue to do so, 

Friends, I felt you wanted a frank report 
on this whole power problem from me, and I 
have tried to give it to you. Some of my dis- 
cussion may have been rather technical. I 
hope it wasn't too technical. I want to assure 
you that I will continue, as in the past, to 
help your rural public-power district along in 
every way that I can. Farm life today, with 
electricity, is a whole lot different from what 


tricity, and more and more modern conven- 
fences, just as city people do. There is no 
reason why they shouldn't. It will call for 
increased supplies of power from somewhere, 
but I am sure that increased power can be 
found and provided to the REA's at reason- 
able rates. 


Bill To Provide for Stabilization of Pro- 
duction and Prices of Dairy Products 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 22, 1954 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, I 
have today introduced for appropriate 
reference a bill to provide an adequate, 
balanced, and orderly flow of dairy prod- 
ucts in domestic and foreign commerce; 
to stabilize production and the farm 
price of milk and dairy products; to im- 
pose a stabilization fee on the market- 
ing of milk and butterfat; to provide 
adequate administration; and for other 
purposes. 

I desire to address myself briefly in 
support of this proposed legislation. 

My bill is identical with one that was 
introduced on March 18 before the Sen- 
ate of this Congress by the distinguished 
senior Senator from the State of South 
Dakota, Mr. MUNDT. 

It is known as the self-help proposal 
of the National Milk Producers Federa- 
tion and was explained last week in 
hearings before the agriculture commit- 
tees of this House and Senate by Russell 
S. Waltz, president of the National 
Milk Producers Federation. In his testi- 
mony he made it clear that this is a 
proposal whereby the more than 2,000,- 
000 farmers who make all or part of 
their income producing milk submit a 


program under which they will manage, 


control, and administer their own pro- 
duction stabilization and price-support 
operation and finance any costs through 
self-imposed assessments upon their 
milk or butterfat earnings. 

Such an objective requires this Con- 
gress to consider carefully this proposed 
legislation. If we can assist as major a 
segment of the Nation's agriculture as 
the dairy farmer—he represents the 
largest single segment of farming and 
20 percent of the total farm income— 
in getting a self-help program, we will 
have taken the Government out of the 
dairy business, a most desired objective, 
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This bill provides for a 15-member 
Dairy Stabilization Board to be ap- 
pointed by the President of the United 
States from a list of 45 candidates elected 
by ballot from among the Nation’s dairy 
farmers, The Board would be represent- 
ative of 15 districts to reflect the pattern 
and interests of dairy production. 

The Board, using statistics presently 
available, would have the power to set a 
minimum level for farm prices for a com- 
ing marketing year and maintain it 
through self-imposed assessments from 
the farmer’s own milk or butterfat re- 
turns. In its support operation, the 
Board would have the power to purchase 
such supplies of processed dairy products 
as are necessary to maintain the farm 
price level. It would have no power to 
interfere with the operation of a free 
market nor set prices at retail levels and 
would be required to dispose of any hold- 
ings in such a manner as not to upset 
normal marketing. 

We have ample precedent for such leg- 
islation in existing milk marketing orders 
and other commodity marketing agree- 
ments, both National and State. There 
is no power intended for the Dairy Stabi- 
lization Board under this bill that is not 
already being used by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation in its support opera- 
tions. But it is intended that this Board, 
because of its close contact with the in- 
dustry, would be more flexible in its 
utilization operations. For example, it 
could dispose of overproduction overseas 
without all the formalities that now seem 
insurmountable in the present CCC oper- 
ation. The ability to dispose of stocks 
would be a great encouragement to the 
industry to maintain proper inventories, 
something which is not now true under 
the CCC operation in which we have the 
Government carrying the entire dairy 
inventory of the Nation. 

The Board, under this bill, would have 
the power to push the sale of dairy prod- 
ucts by advertising, marketing research, 
and education through the use of any 
funds not needed for price support 
operation. 

Government entry into this operation 
would be only at such times as the Gov- 
ernment was responsible for dairy im- 
ports or increased production due to use 
of acres diverted to dairy production as 
a result of support operations upon other 
commodities. Dairy products created 
as a result of either of these conditions 
would have to be purchased by the CCC. 

Under the provisions of this bill the 
capital necessary to launch this self- 
help program would be obtained by au- 
thority to borrow up to $500 million from 
the CCC or private investors. This 
money would be a loan and would be re- 
Payable at interest rates comparable to 
going rates for Government funds at the 
time of the borrowing. Assessments 
would be set at levels necessary to dis- 
charge the capital and interest obliga- 
tions incurred by the Board. 

I want to point out that there is plenty 
of precedent for such a financial trans- 
action between the farmers and their 
Government and that the record of 
farmer repayment of such obligations is 
excellent. I cite the cascs of the Pro- 
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duction Credit Associations, the Rural 
Electric Cooperatives, the Bank for Co- 
operatives as a few examples. The 
farmers’ record in the field of private 
credit is equally good. Rural banks have 
existed for years on long-and short-term 
farmer paper and many of our largest 
financial institutions are heavy investors 
in agriculture because of the excellent 
credit risk represented. 

In conclusion, I desire to emphasize 
again that this bill represents a move on 
the part of our largest segment of agri- 
culture to obtain, finance, and direct its 
own price support and production stabi- 
lization program. This is an objective 
within the American concept of free 
enterprise and individual determination 
of economic welfare. 


Perpetuating an Error 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 9, 1954 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, through- 
out the Nation there is disappointment 
over our failure to really tackle the Na- 
tion's highway problem. The following 
editorial from the Detroit Times of 
March 11 is right to the point: 

PERPETUATING AN ERROR 


There are two main reasons why road- 
bullding has not kept pace with increased 
traffic and highway obsolescence. 

One is that no highway work was done 
during the war; the other is that we just did 
not spend enough money to do the job. 

Nothing can be done about the first reason. 

Something can be done about the second, 
and many States have done and are doing 
it through increases in gasoline taxes, bond 
issues and toll roads. 

What is the Federal Government doing? 

It is dragging its feet, 

A couple of days ago the House passed by 
a voice vote the administration-supported 
McGregor bill. This would give the States an 
additional $225 million annually for 2 years 
a mere dribble compared to what Is needed, 
and that dribble wouldn't start going to the 
State until July 1, 1955, 

The Hearst newspapers have pointed out 
that the McGregor bill is a totally inadequate 
bill. If the Senate passes it, the Senate will 
join the House in doing American road- 
building plans a disservice under the pre- 
tension of doing them good. We don't want 
any part of it. 

-There is reason to hope the Senate will not 
pass it, and that reason is based on another 
bill introduced by Senator FERGUSON, 

The Ferguson bill calls for more than 62 
billion in Federal highway aid for ench of 
the next 2 years. It courageously and intelli- 
gently comes to grips with one of the basic 
problems, that of completing the vital inter- 
state-highway system. 

It is true the Ferguson bill would fall short 
by $125 million annually of the estimated 
full-scale Federal-State building needs—but 
the McGregor bill would leave a staggering 
gap of $1,900 million, 

In other words, the Ferguson bill repre- 
sents a realistic approach to a great and 
growing problem where the McGregor bill is 
a quibbling evasion. 

The Senate should pass the Ferguson bill, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 9, 1954 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, I am to- 
day introducing H. R. 8494 to amend 
the Fair Labor Standards Act to include 
the following changes: 

First. It widens the coverage of the 
act to include employers engaged in any 
activity affecting commerce, and also 
specifically employees in large retail 
enterprises and hired labor on large 
factory farms. 

Second. It increases the minimum 
wage from 75 cents to $1.25 per hour on 
the mainland of the United States. 

Third. It increases the minimum 
wages in Puerto Rico and the Virgin 
Island by 50 cents per hour above the 
rates now established by industry com- 
mittee recommendations in the differ- 
ent industries. Thereafter the mini- 
mum wage would be increased annually 
by one-third of the difference between 
$1.25 and the augmented industry rate 
until, after 3 years, the minimum wage 
of $1.25 per hour would apply to all in- 
dustries covered by the act in Puerto 
Rico and the Virgin Islands. 

Fourth. It reduces the standard work- 
week before overtime rates are appli- 
cable from 40 hours to 37% hours dur- 
ing the first 2 years after the effective 
date of the act and to 35 hours after the 
expiration of the 4th year. 

Fifth. It eliminates the overtime ex- 
emption in so-called seasonal industries, 

Sixth. It raises the minimum rate 
which may be paid learners, appren- 
tices, messengers, and the handicapped 
to no less than $1 per hour. 

Seventh. It changes the limitation on 
the period during which the administra- 
tor of the act may bring action to re- 
cover unpaid minimum wages or over- 
time compensation from 2 years to 4 
years. 

In general, this bill liberalizes the Fair 
Labor Standards Act in coverage, in in- 
clusiveness, in the reduction of exemp- 
tions, and in providing a more adequate 
minimum wage, as well as a standard 
workweek more in harmony with what 
we need and can afford in the second 
half of the 20th century. 

We hear nothing but praise of the 
Principles of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act and of our successful experience 
under it. The act protects their fair 
employer against the unfair competition 
of sweatshops. President Eisenhower 
and Secretary of Labor Mitchell have 
both expressed a desire to widen the cov- 
erage of the act. At present only about 
24 million workers are covered by the 


act, or less than half of the Nation's. 


workers. My bill would include a large 
fraction of the rest, leaving out only 
those whose activities do not affect com- 
merce and certain special groups like 
hired workers on family farms and em- 
Ployees in local small retail stores and 
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service establishments. The new wage- 
and-hour standards included in my bill 
represent realistic standards based on 
present higher costs of living, going wage 
rates, increases in productivity, and the 
present need to stimulate consumer pur- 
chasing power. 


A Victory for Reasen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 5, 1954 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
a forceful editorial from the Rochester 
(N. Y.) Democrat and Chronicle on the 
subject of the administration's tax bill 
which has just passed the House. As 
this article points out, the people can 
usually be depended upon to differen- 
tiate between arguments, purely politi- 
cal, and those on the merits. 

It is significant that the loudest pro- 
ponents of an increase in exemptions 
at this time when the budget is unbal- 
anced and we have a cold war situation 
facing us all over the world are the very 
same leaders who, back in 1948 when the 
Republicans increased exemptions from 
$500 to $600 at a time when they had 
succeeded in balancing the budget and 
we were at peace, opposed that move as 
financially irresponsible and attacked 
the tax bill as a rich man’s tax bill. 

Contionator numquam moritur. 

The editorial follows: 

A VICTORY FOR REASON 


President Eisenhower has demonstrated 
skill, integrity and authority. That is the 
lesson derived from passage of the adminis- 
tration’s tax bill In the House of Represent- 
atives. We knew he had courage, which 
he again proved in his nationwide address 
on taxation. Therein he urged the people to 
pass up a small temrporary tax benefit in 
favor of a program which would work more 
slowly, but more surely to the benefit of 
all. 

His tax bill progressed when the House 
voted down a crippling amendment, the pro- 
posal that exemptions be increased to a 
point which would have excused 4 million 
citizens from payment of inconre taxes of 
any size. May the bill have equal success 
in the Senate. The decision was made on 
what amounted to a party vote—practically 
solid Republican for the President's plan, 
practically Democratic in opposition. 

No deficit financing for a Nation is as 
evil as it is in the private home, It is not 
bettered by the fact that the deficit will not 
be as large now as it was in wartime. It 
does not matter that we have turned away 
from extravagant spending nationally and 
therefore can reduce the tax burden. What 
savings we accomplish nrust be applied to 
keeping our house in order, not in continu- 
ing our longtime habit of spending more 
than we can take in. 

The new tax bill is a turn toward national 
sanity. Its victory in the House was a 
triumph for the President. It also was a 
triumph for the people. It Is a tribute to 
their good sense. Had they not agreed with 
the President, they could have applied pres- 
sure enough to make the result closer. The 
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incident once more proves democracy, prop- 
erly informed, will act properly. As between 
Eisenhower's appeal to reason, and the oppo- 
sition’s appeal to class division and self- 
interest, reason has won. 


Communists Cut Contact to United States 
Pilot 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 22, 1954 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I wish to include the following 
article called to my attention by Mr. 
William A. Parton, of San Jose, Calif. 
Mr. Parton and Captain Buol served in 
the Marine Air Corps together during 
World War I. 

The article follows: 

Communists CUT CONTACT ro UNITED STATES 
PILOT 


-(By Frank Robertson) 

Honc Konc.—Capt. Lawrence R. Buol, an 
airline pilot known to his friends as Bob, has 
been in a Chinese Communist prison for 
more than 4 years—lJonger than any of 


the other 311 Americans being held in 


Chinese jails. 

During all this time his courageous and 
attractive wife has remained in the Far 
East, making repeated attempts to effect 
her husband's release or even get reliable 
information about him. She works in Tal- 
pei, Formosa, as secretary to former Gen. 
Claire Chennault, chairman of the board of 
Civil Air Transport, her husband's airline 
company. 

In January 1950, when Communist troops 
were swarming south toward the Indo- 
china border, an effort, in which CAT was 
engaged, was being made to remove from 
the mining center of Mengtze, just north of 
the border, valuable stocks of tin concen- 
trates stored there, 

On January 15, Captain Buol, with a 
Puerto Rican crew chief and three Chinese 
assistants, were landed at Mengtze to set 
up a station for the airline, At seven that 
evening their radio station went off the air 
without warning. 


TROOPS CONVERGE 


Next morning a CAT pilot circling the 
area saw long columns of troops converg- 
ing on the town, and shortly afterward his 
plane was struck by ground fire. Mean- 
while, in the confusion of the changeover, 
the CAT men at the airfield were able to 
come on the air with a brief message ask- 
ing that another evacuation plane be sent 
immediately, “This will be our last chance 
to get out,“ the message sald. 

The plane arrived that afternoon and, fol- 
lowing instructions laid out on the field 
with cloth panels, landed. As it was taxi- 
ing, however, it was brought under rifle fire 
and the copilot was wounded. The plane 
took off again immediately. Nothing was 
seen of Captain Buol. 

On January 21, CAT received a last message 
from the radio station at Mengtze. Signed 
by one of the Chinese employees, it said: 
“Mengtze liberated. All safe. Tell Mrs. 
Buol.” 

Captain Buol was taken to Kunming, and 
for 18 months Mrs. Buol was able to get word 
of him, and an occasional message to him, 
through the British consul in that city who, 
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however, never was permitted to see the 
prisoner. 
APPEAL TO TRUMAN 

Meanwhile, Mrs. Buol had appealed to Pres- 
ident Truman, the International Red Cross, 
and Premier Chou En-lai of China. In 
November 1950, she asked Warren Austin, 
then United States delegate to the United 
Nations, to appeal to the Chinese Commu- 
nists then on a mission to the U. N. She 
was told that it would be almost Impossible“ 
to approach them on such a question, 

With the otubreak of the Korean war Chi- 
nese friends advised her to discontinue efforts 
to help her husband lest the Communists be 
led to believe that Captain Buol was a pris- 
oner of special importance. 

Since the Korean war ended Mrs. Buol has 
written to President Eisenhower, and talked 
to Vice President Richanèd M. Nixon and 
Senator WILLIAM F. KNOWTAND, Republican, 
of California, during their visits to Formosa, 
and appealed to other prominent Americans. 

“My suggestion to all the officials I have 
talked to has been that we keep driving home 
the matter of these Americans’ release 
through our contact with the Russians at the 
United Nations, pointing out that recogni- 
tion of Red China is completely out of the 
question as long as that country continues 
to act like a barbaric nation, holding inno- 
cent Americans as prisoners after beastly 
trials and degradation in public, and finally 
imprisoning them for crimes they never com- 
mitted,” she said recently. 


NO NEWS SINCE 1950 


Mrs. Buol has had no reliable information 
about her husband since June 1950, when the 
British consulate in Kunming was closed. 
She does not know where he is being held, 
but believes he is back in Kunming after 
spending most of 1952 in Canton. 

Persons coming out of China have told her 
that her husband has had to submit twice to 
what the Communists call a trial, once in 
Kunming in 1951 and again in Canton the 
following year; that on each occasion he was 
charged with being an American spy; and 
that after each trial he was quite ill. She 
was not able to verify this information. 

Mrs. Buol plans to return to the United 
States this spring to bring the story of her 
husband's plight, and that of the 311 other 
Americans in Chinese Communist prisons, 
before as wide an audience as possible. 


Fixed Parity—Prices Fall 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL M. LeCOMPTE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 22, 1954 


Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, Mem- 
bers of Congress, Iam sure, welcome the 
views of experienced agriculturalists on 
the farm problem. On March 17 recent 
timely remarks of R. K. Bliss, extension 
professor at Iowa State College, were 
made the basis of a splendid editorial. 
Under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the editorial entitled 
“Fixed Parity—Prices Fall”: 


Frxep Partry—Prices FALL 
R. K. Bliss, for many years an outstanding 
observer of the agricultural picture in Iowa 
and an active worker in it himself, made 
some comments the other day on the farm 
picture. There were several significant 
things 


1. The present decline in agricultural 
prices and agricultural income has come 
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about under the present 90 percent supports 
of farm prices. This is the law which was 
in effect when the Eisenhower administra- 
tion came to office, In other words, Demo- 
cratic charges about the new administration 
taking away farm benefits are unfounded, 
for the reason the law is the one which they 
passed and which was in effect when the 
Eisenhower administration took office. 

2. It might surprise many to recall that 
in October of 1940, 8 years after a planned 
farm program had been launched but be- 
fore World War II broke out, hogs were sell- 
ing in Iowa for an average of $5.90 a hundred, 
eggs bring 17.7 cents a dozen, and butterfat 
30 cents a pound. Cattle were correspond- 
ingly low. 

The point that Mr. Bliss is making—Ray- 
mond Sayre made the same one last week 
in an address at the Creston Production 
Credit Association meeting—is that it has 
taken 2 wars to pull agriculture out of the 
surplus problem. No farm program, regard- 
less of whether sponsored by Democrats or 
Republicans, has yet proved it can level out 
a surplus in peacetime. It has taken a war. 

Can a farm program now be hammered 
out which will jump this hurdle, without 
another war? That is what the Congress is 
about to face up to. It has a considerable bit 
of history to assist in its efforts on this. And 
chief lesson to date is that farm programs 
under which we have been operating for the 
past 20 years haven't been able to stop farm 
price slides on their own. They have helped, 
such as a corn loan program, to level out 
price bulgés and sharp breaks. That has 
been a most important program. But gen- 
eral trends—that still seems to be some- 
thing else. 


H. R. 8300 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 22, 1954 


Mr. BEAMER., Mr. Speaker, there 
has been much discussion at times about 
the proper attitude to assume when a 
legislator votes on measures that are 
concerned with the public welfare. There 
apparently are some people who would 
vote on the basis of political expediency 
in the desire or hope of attracting votes 
at the next election. Then, too, there is 
another group who think about the fu- 
ture of the country and the general wel- 
fare of all of the people. 

The following letter was received on 
the morning after I had voted against 
the recommittal motion of the Internal 
Revenue Act, H. R. 8300, and for its final 
passage. It is typical of the many letters 
that I received, and the writer of the let- 
ter has placed the welfare of the country 
above personal or selfish interest. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
this letter: 

ALEXANDRIA, IND., March 15, 1954. 
Hon. Jon V. BEAMER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: As a member of your constitu- 
ency, I would like to express my sentiments 
in favor of the tax proposal of the adminis- 
tration. 

As a taxpayer, I would like to see more 
money staying in my own bank account. 
But I am much more desirous of a strong 
and thriving Nation. If maintaining the 
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present tax level will mean that our country 
is no longer operating at a loss, then I feel 
that I cannot do anything else but hold to 
that level. 

As for the talk about this being an elec- 
tion year, I trust that you will not follow 
such a line of sheer expediency. Surely you 
and your colleagues are intelligent enough 
to know that political expediency must never, 
for God's sake, take precedence over the 
Nation's welfare. I know that the voters will 
respect integrity more than cheapness of 
political exploiters. 

I hope and trust that you will speak firmly 
and affirmatively for the maintaining of the 
present tax level. 

Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT T. Huser, 
Pastor, First Christian Church, 


Slump Compels Return to Easier Money 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


r 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 22, 1954 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks, I 
include an article entitled “Slump Com- 
pels Return to Easier Money,” written 
by John Harriman and appearing in the 
Boston Globe of March 19, 1954. 

Stump COMPELS RETURN TO EASIER MONEY 
(By John Harriman) 

The money managers are doing all in their 
power to check the down-turn in business, 

That is the unmistakable message spelled 
out by the drop in the interest rate on prime 
business loans which was initiated by New 
York banks on Wednesday. 2 

Back of this action is the policy of the 
Federal Reserve System, which has set its 
sights on more and cheaper money and in so 
doing completely reversed the fiscal policies 
pursued by the administration during its 
first months in office. 

DUAL INFLUENCE ON INTEREST RATES 

There are two ways through which the 
administration can influence interest rates— 
Federal Reserve policy and Treasury debt 
management. Both have been employed 
recently. 

Since last May the Federal Reserve has 
bought around $1,500,000,000 of Government 
securities. Early last month it reduced the 
discount rate from 2 percent to 1% percent. 

Both of these steps were designed to either 
hold down, or to reduce, interest rates. The 
purchase of Government securities keeps 
prices high, and Interest rates low, on the 
bond markets. The reduction in the dis- 
count rate in effect issues an invitation to 
banks to come and get money at the Federal 
Reserve at a cheaper rate so that they may 
lend more money to their customers. 

That reduction in the discount rate was 
the final tipoff that money was to become 
cheaper for business borrowings, and it 
made Tuesday’s action by the New York 
banks Inevitable. 

But even before this cut, it should be 
noted, bankers were becoming uneasy over 
rates. The demand for money by business 
had started to drop sharply during the final 
months of 1953; and the big finance compa- 
nies were even then borrowing at 1% per- 
cent for 3 months’ commercial paper. 

The lending of New York banks which 
accounts for 20 percent of all business loans, 
dropped by $542 million between January 1 
and March 15—5 times the decline of the 
previous year for the same period, 
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NEW LOOK HAS A NEW DEAL LOOK 


The role of the Treasury in cheapening 
money lies for the most part in avoiding the 
issuance of long-term bonds. Short-term 
Treasuries are in large part bought by banks, 
or the Federal Reserve, and through such 
purchases the money supply is increased. 
Long-term bonds are bought for private in- 
vestors, and their issuance in large amounts 
by the Government sops up available invest- 
ment funds and acts to raise interest rates. 

The Treasury recently has issued short- 
term notes and avoided long-term bonds. 

Taken in conjunction, these policies of 
the Federal Reserve and the Treasury mean 
that our fiscal policy is getting not only a 
New Look, compared to its appearance a 
year ago, but also a decidedly New Deal look. 
In short, we are back to the easy money poli- 
cles of both the Truman and Roosevelt 
administrations. 

It was, of course, the downturn in busi- 
ness which in large part has dictated this 
reversal in fiscal policy, for easy and plenti- 
ful money is strong antidote to business 
recession. 

It has also been said that Detroit has been 
in there pitching for plenty of money at 
lower interest rates and that the arguments 
of the big auto manufacturers have im- 
pressed the administration. 

Industries which sell on time have no 
desire to see high interest rates or tight 
money. 


Your Taxes Will Be Less 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 5, 1954 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Charles B. Seib, of the Gannett News 
Bureau, has written a readable and 
easily understood analysis of the 875- 
page tax revision bill which the House 
has just passed, Under leave to extend 
my remarks, I enclose Mr. Seib's article 
from the Rochester (N. Y.) Times- 
Union: 

Your Taxes Witt Be Less—Herr’s How THE 
New Law WIr Work 
(By Charles B. Seib) 

Behind the political turmoil over tax re- 
duction, one fact stands out: the adminis- 
tration’s omnibus tax revision bill contains 
savings for millions of individual taxpayers. 

Farmers, working mothers, families with 
big medical bills, stockholders, retired people, 
and many others stand to benefit from pro- 
visions in the 875-page measure approved 
yesterday by the House and sent to the 
Senate. 

Experts estimate that $800 million of the 
tax relief in the bill will go to individual 
taxpayers. The other $600 million worth 
will benefit business in keeping with the 
administration's view that incentives are 
needed to promote business expansion and 
maintain prosperity. 

All but $200 million of the cost of this 
bill will be covered by retention of the pres- 
ent high corporate tax rates, which were due 
to stop April 1. 

Benefits to individual taxpayers will be 
added to the $3 billion income-tax slash 
which was effective last January 1. Also, the 
little fellow appears likely to benefit from 
another tax concession which seems about 
to get congressional approval—a #%900-mil- 
lion cut in Federal excise taxes on theater 
admissions, telephone calls, light bulbs, 
jewelry, and many other items. 
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Thus, even without the $100 boost in 
personal exemptions urged by the Demo- 
crats, individual taxpayers probably will be 
able to chalk up a $4,700,000,000 tax saving 
for 1954. 

Here are some of the benefits for indi- 
vidual taxpayers contained in the 875-page 
tax-revision bill as it now stands: 

Medical expenses: A deduction can be 
taken of all medical expenses over 3 percent 
of gross income instead of over 5 percent, 
as present law provides. The present dollar 
ceiling on the amount of medical deduc- 
tions is doubled. Travel prescribed by a 
physician is deductible. f 

It is claimed that this provision will be 
of special benefit to low-income taxpayers. 
A Treasury survey, based on 1949 tax figures, 
shows that 4,591,842 taxpayers were able to 
take deductions for medical expenses in 
excess of 5 percent of income. 

Of these, 3,812,421 had adjusted gross in- 
comes under $5,000 and their deductions 
totaled over a billion dollars, for an average 
of $287. The proposed 3-percent provision 
would have meant much higher deductions 
for these people and also would have in- 
creased greatly the number of people able 
to take medical deductions. 

Child care: In certain cases, a deduction 
of up to $600 will be allowed for expenses 
incurred for child care to make it possible 
for a parent to hold a job. This is intended 
especially as a boon to working mothers who 
must pay nursemaids or nursery school bills. 

Dependents: Present law denies the tax- 
payer the right to take credit for a depend- 
ent if the dependent earns over $600 in the 
tax year. This limitation would be removed 
on dependents who are not over 19 years 
old or who are still in school if the taxpayer 
furnishes more than half of the dependent's 
support. 

In cases where two or more persons jointly 
support a dependent—as frequently happens 
with elderly parents—present law denies a 
dependency exemption unless one member 
of the group pays more than half of the 
dependent's support. The new law would 
permit any member of the group to take 
the exemption by agreement with the others, 
providing the whole group supplies more 
than half of total support. 

Retirement income: Retired workers over 
65 would be able to exclude up to $1,200 of 
income from dividends, interest, rents, pen- 
sions, or annuities from thelr taxable in- 
come. This figure would be reduced by 
amounts received from Social Security, rail- 
road retirement benefits, or veterans benefits, 
which are already tax free. It would also 
be reduced by any amount over $900 the 
taxpayer earns by working. The total tax 
reduction permitted under this section 
would be held to $240. Married couples 
could each take advantage of this provision 
if each has retirement income. 

Fast depreciation: This provision would 
enable heavier depreciation allowances early 
in the life of the item involved, in contrast 
to the present system of taking equal 
amounts over the life of the item. While 
this is of special interest to businessmen, 
it also will benefit farmers, storekeepers, 
landlords, and others. 

Heads of families: Present split income 
benefits granted to married couples would 
be extended to unmarried persons main- 
taining a household and supporting one or 
more dependents. The law now only allows 
them one-half of the income splitting bene- 
fit. Many single, widowed, divorced, or 
separated persons who support a close rela- 
tive would benefit from this provision, which 
also provides that the dependent supported 
does not have to live in the home of the 
taxpayer, There is some tightening of the 
definition of who can qualify as head of 
a family. 

Soil conservatio nexpenses: Farmers would 
be permitted to deduct as current expenses 
up to 25 percent of their gross income for 
spending for soil and water conservation. If 
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the spending exceeds the 25-percent limit, 
the excess can be carried over to the next 
year. = 

Dividend taxation: The new bill would 
exclude from taxation 850 of dividend in- 
come this year, $100 next year. If both mem- 
bers of a married couple has dividend income 
they can take double this amount on their 
joint return. Also 5 percent of remaining 
dividends—10 percent after August 1, 1955— 
can be deducted from the total tax Liability. 

This provision would free more than 1 mil- 
lion taxpayers from all taxes on dividend 
income and would help 2½% million others. 
The cost would be $240 million in fiscal 1955 
and it would climb to $815 million in the 
first full year of operation at the 6100-10 per- 
cent rate. 

This section came in for heavy Democratic 
criticism on the grounds that it would 
help only well-to-do taxpayers. Its sponsors 
point out, however, that the benefits de- 
crease sharply as the amount of dividend 
income goes up. They also quote Treasury 
figures showing that in 1950, 1,890,690 tax- 
payers reporting dividend income had total 
income from all sources of less than $5,000 
each. 

Other provisions of the new law provide 
tax benefits for people receiving annuities, 
life-insurance beneficiarles, people who sell 
their homes at a profit, people who buy on 
the installment plan, people who contribute 
large proportions of their income to charity, 
people who pay alimony without the for- 
mality of a court order, people who incur 
business expenses which are not reimbursed 
by their employers, and others. 


Hungarian Freedom Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BURNET R. MAYBANK 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 22, 1954 


Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
delivered by me in Washington, D. C., 
at the celebration of Hungarian Free- 
dom Day on March 14, 1954. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Srrrcen BY Hon. Burnet R. MAYBANK, OF 
SOUTH CAROLINA, AT A CELEBRATION OF HUN- 
GARIAN FREEDOM DAY IN WASHINGTON, D. C., 
StNDAY, MarcH 14, 1954 


“The immortal glory of your forefathers 
was that they did not shrink to accept the 
trial, and were devoted and heroic to sacri- 
fice themselves to their country’s destiny.” 

It is with reverence, deep appreciation, 
and the greatest of admiration that I recall 
and redirect those immortal words of Louis 
Kossuth as they were spoken at Lexington, 
Mass., on May 11, 1852. These were words 
from the lips and from the heart of as great 
a national hero as any country ever had. 

Fresh from exile in Turkey, where the 
safety of the Hungarian patriot could no 
longer be guaranteed, he set foot on United 
States soil on December 5, 1851. He then 
proceeded to conquer the heart and soul of 
America as he swept the length and breadth 
of the land with thunderous and magnificent 
oratory in a foreign language—English. 

The American people responded. Them- 
selves the product of revolution, the cham- 
pions of liberty, they were stirred. For 
almost 4 years they had followed, from day 
to day, the progress of a political earth- 
quake, 
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On the 15th of March, in 1848, the people 
of Hungary had risen in revolution under 
the leadership of Louis Kossuth. It was a 
revolt against a system—a feudal system— 
the Hapsburg dynasty. It was a revolt 
brought on by a search for freedom and in- 
dependence. Who in the world knew that 
desire any better than the people of 
America? 

There will be many speeches around the 
world today. Orators will proclaim this day 
of Hungary's independence in glowing 
terms—and in many tongues. The life and 
times of this and other great patriots will 
be relived, and their heroic deeds will be 
emblazoned again across the pages of free- 
dom’s ledger. It will be my purpose to leave 
these pleasant assigns to others. However, 
in this day of international unrest, as gov- 
ernments rise and fall, as freedom-loving 
people cringe in fear of the forces of tyranny, 
it is well to recall—just for a moment—some 
of the timely utterances of this man whose 
deeds gave rise to the celebration in which 
we take part today. 

At Bostom—on May 14, 1852—he said: 
“Freedom never yet was given to nations 
as a gift, but only as a reward bravely 
earned by one's own exertions, own sacri- 
fices, and own toil, and never will, never 
shall it be obtained otherwise.” How ap- 
propriate that he should have chosen Bos- 
ton as the platform from which to speak of 
sacrifices and the price of freedom. 

At St. Louls—speaking of Freedom of 
Teligion—he said: “I consider religion to 
be a matter of conscience which every man 
has to arrange between himself and God. 
And therefore I respect the religious con- 
viction of every man. I claim religious 
liberty for myself and my nation, and must 
of course respect in others the right I claim 
for myself. There is nothing in the world 
capable to rouse a greater indignation in my 
breast than religious oppression.” ‘Those are 
the words and the innermost convictions of 
a man who was a Protestant by birth and 
by connection—a member of a nation of 
which the majority is composed of Catholics. 

At Birmingham—speaking of free enter- 
prise—he said: “Industry is a chief element 
of greatness, welfare, power, and might. It 
is industry which gives practical value to 
science. In other branches of employment 
human faculty appears to be a developing 
power, but industry is creating power, and 
being so, it is the most efficient locomotive 
of progress.” Little could he have known of 
the severe tests to which free enterprise was 
to be put in coming years. Little could he 
have known of the attacks to come from every 
conceivable “ism"”—even the “ism” of the 
dread scourge which blankets the flame he 
kindled more than a hundred years ago in 
his own dear land. 

Pursuing that very thought when he spoke 
of the East-West struggle—at Pittsburgh— 
he said: ‘One thing I am sure of, and that is, 
that Russia triumphant in Europe, can and 
will attack you in your most vital interests, 
and can hurt you mortally, without even 
resorting to war.” Those words—as were his 
others—are as timely today at this very 
moment. 

Louis Kossuth, out of his burning love for 
freedom and for his people and for his coun- 
try, ridded Hungary of one evil master. To- 
day it is the avowed intent of all freedom- 
loving people, the world over, to join hands 
and throw off the yoke of the Red masters 
who seek to stamp out the embers still nur- 
tured and fanned by a mighty spirit. 

It is well to notice the stress placed by Kos- 
suth on the community of interests which 
linked America to Hungary. He understood, 
even then, that the destruction of Hungary 
was something to which the American people 
could not be indifferent. Today—just over 
a hundred years Iater—we know full well how 
closely the fate of the United States is allied 
with the fate of Hungary and with the fate of 
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other nations languishing behind the Iron 
Curtain. We know—equally well—that 
while we do not live in one world politically, 
we do live in one world economically and 
startegically. We know that a world drawn 
closer together by science must share a desire 
to be free if peace is to prevail. We know 
that the appetite of the Russian political 
juggernaut is ravenous. We know that it is 
determined to extend its predatory power 
over all the world. We know that the fate 
of America may well hang in the balance. 
We know that Hungary is a step on the 
Kremlin’s road to the United States, 

We shall do well to heed these words of 
Louis Kossuth. We shall do well to recog- 
nize the natural community of interests 
which he emphasized. 

Since we, as a nation, owe so much to the 
babble of blood which courses through our 
veins, it would be well to recall, for a mo- 
ment, some of the other contributors to Hun- 
garian-American interests. True, a lst of 
names will not include those mighty con- 
tributors to our basic living. There is, as 
usual, no record of the names of those who 
gave so much to our country as they toiled— 
through their own choice—in the mines and 
in the factories. Yet, there are names that 
bring an instant smile or nod of recogni- 
tion—names as well known in the American 
household as those of the movie stars of the 
moment—for it happens that Hungary has 
given so much to the arts of our country. 

Instrumental in the actual birth of our 
great movie industry of today were three 
whose names are legend: Adolph Zukor, Wil- 
liam Fox, and Carl Laemmle. Well known 
to the followers of the legitimate theater is 
the name of the brilliant author of sophisti- 
cated comedy, Molnar. It would be unfor- 
givable to overlook the famous daughter of 
Hungarian immigrants who made her con- 
tributions to American letters as the writer 
of best-seller novels, Edna Ferber. A suc- 
cessful publisher was Hungarian-born Char- 
lotte Lederer, the mother of Mrs. Anna 
Rosenberg. One Hungarian sculptor of note 
is Alexander Finte, the designer and creator 
of the beautiful bronze plaque of Col. 
Michael Kovats. The plaque shows the fa- 
mous soldier on his mount and hangs today 
in the national headquarters of the Hun- 
garian Reformed Federation of America at 
Dupont Circle here in Washington. 

The list goes on and on. It is longer than 
there is time to recount here today. Let it 
be said, simply, that there is no field in 
which the Hungarian has not made his in- 
delible mark. Without bothering to search, 
you find him in science, medicine, art, engi- 
neering, industry, and in every field of en- 
deayor. They continue to come today. 
They have been coming for generations. 

The man we have chosen to honor espe- 
clally on this anniversary of the liberation 
is one who typifies the love of the Hungarian 
for freedom, Today, it is I who am honored 
to have a part in your services to his honor 
and his memory. 

On the 11th day of May, in the year 1779, 
a Hungarian patriot was killed in my coun- 
try's fight for freedom in the streets of my 
native city of Charleston. 

Who was this man? Why was he in 
Charleston? The answer to these and many 
other questions lies far away from the spot 
where he fcll—fighting a good fight, 

In the year 1724 there was born on the 
Hungarian plains, to Calvinist parents, a 
Michael Kovats. He was born in a region 
where military tradition was strong and 
where the people were descendants of war- 
riors who had terrorized Eastern Europe cen- 
turies before. Young Kovats joined the 
mounted troops and immediately began a 
full life of adventure across Europe. 

It was during this time that Frederick the 
Great was warring against a large part of 
the world. In great need of soldiers he 
obtained recruits for his armies as best he 
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could. Although there may be some missing 
details as to just how it happened, there 
can be no surprise at finding Kovats riding 
and fighting for the Prussians for the next 
16 years. In a fight between the forces of 
Frederick and his native Hungary, Kovats 
Was captured by his countrymen. Today, of 
course, he would be guilty of high treason 
for fighting against his own country. At 
that time, however, the lines were not quite 
so finely drawn, and Captain Kovats talked 
his way out of the predicament. It was 
at this point that he heard of the fight being 
waged by the American colonists for their 
freedom, and he decided to try his luck over- 
seas. Setting out for America by way of 
Venice and Genoa, he reached Bordeaux. 
There he offered his services to America in 
a letter to Benjamin Franklin who was at 
that time in Paris. 

His activities for a short time are not clear 
but we do know that he arrived in America 
without hearing from Mr. Franklin. We-do 
know also that he sought and found the 
famed champion of Polish liberty. Count 
Pulaski. 

The Count must have found Kovats to his 
liking because he wrote immediately to Gen- 
eral Washington recommending-him as a man 
of great merit and deserving of the charge 
of master of exercises. Several similar let- 
ters were dispatched before a reply was re- 
ceived. The reply was Count Pulaski's au- 
thorization for the formation of the Pulaski 
Legion and an appointment for Colonel 
Kovats. 

After being ordered to Sussex Courthouse, 
Pulaski’s Legion wintered at Cale’s Fort, 
where it defended New Jersey against the In- 
dians. In February of that year, 1779, the 
Legion was ordered to join General Lincoln 
in South Carolina. It reached Charleston 
in May to find the town defended by Gen- 
eral Moultrie against the British forces under 
General Prevost. 

On the llth of May an overwhelming 
British force was attacked by Pulaski and 
Kovats. It was in the first onslaught that 
Kovats was mortally wounded. He was 
buried by the British at the spot where he 
fell. This spot is marked today—as it was 
then—on Huger Street. 

Michael Kovats died as he had lived—fight- 
ing against all odds for the freedom he held 
so dear. He came to his mortal end at 
the age of 55, fulfilling a promise to Ben- 
jamin Franklin, When he wrote to Frank- 
lin and offered his services to the Colonists, 
he signed his letter “faithful unto death.” 
In 1907 when the American Hungarian Fed- 
eration was founded, those words were chosen 
as the Federation's motto. That letter, writ- 
ten In classic Latin and in a neat hand, shows 
its author to have been a learned man. 

It was just 175 years ago that this brave 
“Yas'Koon” hussar gave his life for the fu- 
ture of a new country. His name, his life, 
and his deeds are recalled during this cele- 
bration of the beginning of the struggle for 
liberation, Even now plans are being made 
for a cavalcade of prominent American Hun- 
gartans to travel to Charleston for the pur- 
pose of honoring the city's Hungarian de- 
fender. The celebration will take place on 
May 11 on the 175th anniversary of his 
death. 

It is with pardonable pride, for my part, 
that Hungariens everywhere may point to 
the deeds of these two great patriots. It is 
because of such a heritage that there is real 
hope of another successful overthrow of a 
tyrannical master. That is why we contend 
with confidence that this Red tide will never 
quench the flame or inundate the spirit that 
has survived the tyranny of despots in the 
past. 

Remember, then, the words and the deeds 
of your great liberator. Consider also the 
great spirit of this young soldier from the 
plains who gave his life to the cause of free- 
men. These men performed their tasks in 
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their time, and they have forever taken their 
places in our hearts. 

Let us remember the heroism of the pa- 
triots who have joined in the struggle for 
independence, but let us move onward in 
this never-ending fight against the forces of 
tyranny and oppression. So long as one soul 
cries out for freedom, there must be no let- 
down in our pursuit of the tyrant. 

Our faith is mighty. Our sacred objectives 
are sure. 

“The immortal glory of your forefathers 
‘was, that they did not shrink to accept the 
trial and were devoted and heroic to sacrifice 
themselves to their country’s destiny.” 80 
spoke Kossuth, 
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Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, last 
Saturday it was my privilege to address 
the sixth annual convention of the Mili- 
tary Government Association, at the 
Statler Hotel, in Washington, D. C. I 
ask/unanimous consent that the address 
be printed in the appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

AMERICAN LEADERSHIP IN A WORLD or CRISIS 


(Address by Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, Of Wis- 
consin, before the sixth annual convention 
of the Military Government Association, 
Statler Hotel, Washington, D. C., March 
20, 1954) 

It is a privilege to address the sixth annual 
convention of the Military Government As- 
sociation. 

It is altogether appropriate that you and 
I should review together some of the key 
international problems of our times. 

It is particularly appropriate because, af- 
ter all, military government is completely 
intertwined. with American foreign policy. 

Six years ago, your distinguished first 
president, Gen. John Hildring pointed out 
this interrelationship when he stated that, 
“Military government people took the first 
steps toward the establishment of peace. 
They, perhaps, more than any one group 
of our citizens, are aware of what the United 
States faces if we as a Nation, collectively 
and individually, fail to discharge with vigor 
and intelligence the international responsi- 
bilities which World War II and the postwar 
period have foreed upon us.” 

Then, looking toward the future and your 
opportunity to contribute further, he said: 

“The association could provide a head of 
steam behind a proper foreign policy while, 
at the same time, constituting a source of 
intelligent and constructive criticism.” 

And so my friends, I want to talk to you 
this afternoon about how we—you and I— 
may be adequate in carrying forward a proper 
foreign policy, a foreign policy which may 
banish the dreaded scourge of war and the 
grim conditions of want and insecurity and 
fear. 


THE ACHIEVEMENTS OF UNITED STATES MILITARY 
GOVERNMENT 

All of you gentlemen have known war and 
war's bitter aftermath. 

“War,” said General Sherman very accu- 
rately, “is hell.“ 

And military occupation itself is no pink 
tea. It is a hard, difficult, complicated task. 
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To administer occupied areas in the wake of 
war's devastation invariably presents some 
of the most difficult challenges ever faced by 
United States military commanders. 

I am firmly convinced that the record 
achieved by American military government 
and after World War II constitutes some of 
the brightest pages in United States military 
history. 

You gentlemen helped write what I think 
is one of the most amazing chapters in the 
history of the world—a chapter which we 
might entitled with the motto “To the vic- 
tor belongs the responsibility.” 

For the first time in human history, a 
conqueror came, not to despoil, not to loot, 
not to persecute and oppress, not to disperse 
peoples and banish cultures; a conqueror 
came to rebuild, to reconstruct, to uplift, to 
improve. 2 

To this victor—to you and to me and our 
countrymen—belonged not the spoils, but 
the responsibility. 

American military governors and their per- 
sonnel sought to import an adapt from our 
country the greatest values, the highest 
ideals which we have achieved in almost two 
centuries of freedom. 

We sought to lay before the conquered 
peoples the finest concepts which we have 
learned and practiced in education, in civil 
liberties, in labor relations, in jurisprudence, 
in agricultural affairs, in governmental prac- 
tices, 

No; this new-type conqueror did not im- 
pose his will on the conquered. 

This conqueror did not empty the van- 
quished's treasury; on the contrary, he 
dipped deeply into his own Treasury. From 
the pockets of the taxpayer we poured forth 
83 ½ billion in aid to Germany; $2 billion to 
Japan in the postwar years. 

THE MIRACLE OF THE OCCUPIED LANDS 

And the experiment worked. 

The financial sacrifices we made, follow- 
ing the even greater sacrifices of our heroes 
in uniform, proved not in vain. 

A new Japan, a new Germany have arisen 
from the ashes of defeat, They are strong, 
peaceful countries, with competent leader- 
ship—eager to work as partners in the com- 
munity of nations. 

This is truly a miracle of modern times. 

It is admittedly not a miracle without its 
imperfections, without its blemishes, without 
persistent and annoying problems, but it is a 
miracle nonetheless. 

How did it come to pass? 

Why did you and your compatriots suc- 

? 


I should like to turn to the record to find 
the principles which you applied which 
proved so valid, for they are principles appli- 
cable, with certain adaptations, elsewhere 
throughout the world. 

So I ask: Why did you succeed? I believe 
you succeeded because you provided the four 
principles of leadership: A leadership of con- 
structive example, a leadership of confidence 
and decision, a leadership which stimulated 
native leadership, a leadership of realism, 
a leadership which conferred responsibility. 


WHY THE NEED FOR LEADERSHIP 


In all this wide world today, there is no 
greater need than the need for leadership. 
Not the leadership of dictators, nor of ty- 
rants, but the leadership of brave men; wise 
men; good men; selfless, dedicated, inspired. 

If you want to find why this type of leader- 
ship is so desperately needed, read this ar ter- 
noon's newspapers and listen to this after- 
noon's radio and television programs for news 
of the latest experimental developments with 
the dread hydrogen bomb. 

This mighty weapon, this terrifying weap- 
on—and all its companion instruments of 
mass destruction which may be developed in 
the future—emphasize the need for United 
States leadership. They emphasize the abso- 
lute necessity for us to rise to the great 
challenge which is ours. 
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The fact that American scientists and 
American industrial genius have already so 
intensively perfected the H-bomb is no 
source for smugness and self-satisfaction 
on our part. 

Of course, we feel somewhat more secure, 
knowing that we are proceeding, all out as 
we must, in order to equip ourselves with 
the most vital means of offense and defense. 

But we know full well that the Soviet 
Union is doing likewise. It is concentrat- 
ing, the energies of its slave empire on this 
highest—priority task. Its scientific progress 
in weapons of destruction is proceeding, ap- 
parently at an accelerating pace. 

So, I repeat, there is no reason for Ameri- 
can smugness and self-satisfaction. But 
there is need for prayer—for prayer that man 
in his race to improve the world will catch 
up with man in his race to destroy the world. 

Man—the destroyer—has the head start, 

But man—the builder must and will, I 
believe, catch up. 

Remember there is little consolation in 
our power of retaliation. There is little 
consolation in the fact that if the Soviets 
were to unleash war, “we could destroy X 
number of Soviet targets and X number of 
Plants and people in X number of hours.” 

For that matter, Soviet bombers and 
guided missles and bacteriological warfare 
and H-bombs and A-bombs—piercing our 
inadequate defense—could—with the very 
onset of undeclared war—rack up a terrible 
toll on our own country and on allied coun- 
tries. j 

This fateful set of facts has impelled our 
Government time and again to exercise the 
type of leadership which was so eloquently 
expressed, for example, in President Eisen- 
hower’s historic address before the United 
Nations, 

This leadership was ably expressed in the 
repeated diplomatic proposals by our worthy 
Secretary of State, John Foster Dulles— 
proposals backed with all America’s heart 
and soul, urging that the Soviet leaders wake 
up to the dangers of their own policies. 
Let them wake up to the need for genuine 
collaboration toward peace—collaboration 
not with mere instruments of paper, but 
with irrevocable deeds. 

As for ourselves, in spite of all our frus- 
trating experiences in the face of Soviet 
obstinacy, we must persevere in our pro- 
posals, and indeed we will. 

Only the highest leadership, the truest 
vision, the most dedicated souls can spare 
the world and ourselves from a catastrophe 
which no people seeks to avold more than 
our Own people. 

Jou who have seen war at first hand know 
full well whereof I speak, 

You who have tried to repair the damage 
of war's carnage know so well of the in- 
finitely worse carnage which could come 
with an atomic Armageddon. 

You, however, who have devoted so many 
man-years in the honored service of your 
country know that, as the Father of his 
Country said, “To be prepared for war is the 
most effectual means of preserving the 
peace.” 

But I say that we must prepare, as well, for 
peace itself—prepare with all the energy, all 
the ingenuity, all the devotion which we have 
previously devoted to war. We must prepare 
for peace by demonstrating the highest type 
of leadership, such as you have well demon- 
strated already. 

Now, what are the principles of your mili- 
tary government actions to which I earlier 
referred? 

LEADERSHIP BY EXAMPLE 

First of all, you gentlemen demonstrated 
the power.of constructive example. 

You knew that no military government 
could succeed unless its forces demonstrated 
principles of ethical conduct, fair play, 
among its own members and with the public 
as a whole, 
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You knew that the people of an occupied 
area had to have cause to look up to mili- 
tary government, to have respect for it; the 
respect had to be genuinely deserved; and it 
was deserved. 

Our military government forces displayed, 
in my judgment, the highest standards of 
conduct which any forces in history in a 
similar position have displayed. 

We are familiar with certain exceptions in 
our record. But I repeat, notwithstanding 
those phases of our actions which could obyi- 
ously have stood improvement, we may be 
deeply proud of the record which you gentle- 
men and your associates compiled. 

What we must learn from that record is 
that the United States must continue to 
hold up a light today for all the forld to see. 

We will maintain the respect of the world 
if we continue to apply—not simply give lip 
service to—the creed of our Constitutional 
Republic. We must apply the creed of our 
democratic, representative Government, of 
our free society—in which all men are cre- 
ated free and equal. 

If we break faith with our own creed, if 
there are evidences of bigotry, of discrimina- 
tion in the United States, or of disregard of 
the fundamental rights of our fellow citizens, 
we can be sure that the evidences are quickly 
noted by the rest of the world. And those 
few conditions are magnified out of all pro- 
portion by our enemies. 

We must give our enemies no cause for 
such distortion. We must give them no 
cause, not only because we are interested in 
winning the war of ideas, but because, even 
if we were not engaged in a cold war, we 
would want to apply, and should apply, 
fair play to our own citizens. 

LEADERSHIP BY DECISION 


A second principle which you gentlemen 
‘applied is that military government must 
demonstrate confidence in itself—decisive- 
ness in its decisions. 

It cannot be animated by fear and doubt 
and anxiety any more than it can permit 
itself to be bogged down with red tape. 

It must act upon critical situations with 
promptness—with thoroughness. 

So, too, the United States today must be 
capable of acting in our far-flung areas of 
responsibility with dispatch, with decisive- 
ness, with adequacy. 

We are all familiar with certain contro- 
versy on the crucial policy of so-called mas- 
sive, instant retaliation against aggression. 

We are all familiar with problems involved 
in this policy—problems which are inevita- 
bie, but by no means insuperable. 

(a) They are problems intrinsic to our 
constitutional government, for it is the Con- 
gress which alone has the power to declare 
war; and 

(b) Problems of our formal and informal 
relations with our allies, as well as other 
problems. 

It is not my purpose at the present time 
to try to spell out for the executive branch 
policies which it, itself, initiated, and which 
it, itself, is carefully elaborating to the Con- 
gress, to the American people, to our allies, 
and to the world. 

I do, however, want to point out that 
there is one phase of the general issue of 
decisive United States action on which every 
Member of the Senate in particular can and 
should speak. 

MASSIVE, INSTANT CONFUSION IN THE LAW 

COUNTS 

I refer to the controversy over the powers 
of the Chief Executive to negotiate treaties 
subject to Senate ratification, and to nego- 
tinte executive agreements—treaties and 
agreements which provide the sinews of 
strength for the free world. 

I am not going to attempt to outline the 
lengthy background of this question, the so- 
called Bricker amendment—to analyze all 
of its legal implications. This is neither the 
time nor the place for that, 
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I do want to put out, however, that right 
now, there is hanging over the Senate the 
prospect of another debate, and then an- 
other vote on the issue of the so-called 
George substitute to the Bricker amend- 
ment. 

Yes, there is hanging over us the prospect 
of a vague, contradictory Constitutional 
amendment which will bring on, in effect, 
massive instant confusion in our law courts 
and in the world. 

So far as I am concerned, I have no objec- 
tion to the Senate reconsidering important 
issues when the occasion warrants. 


BRICKER CONTROVERSY UNDERMINES 
UNITED STATES 

However, in my firm judgment. the net ef- 
fect of stil more debate on the George sub- 
stitute—is for the United States to under- 
mine its own position and to demonstrate 
to the world that we are motivated not by 
confidence, bu by fear. 

Fear of whom? 

Fear of the office of the Presidency of the 
United States. Fear of ourselves. Fear of 
tomorrow. 

Yet, why should we have such fear? Do not 
We ourselves elect the President? Does not 
the Congress have more than sufficient pow- 
er to check and balance the President? Does 
not the Supreme Court have more than suf- 
ficient powers to check and balance both 
the Congress and the legislative branch and 
vice versa? Why should the greatest power 
on earth demonstrate fear of itself and of 
its future? 

If we should be concerned about anything, 
it should be about the Soviet Union and not 
about ourselves. 

If there should be concern it should be 
over the possibilities that our Government 
may not be in a position to act promptly 
enough rather than too promptly—in deal- 
ing with international crisis. 

I say to you my friends that there 18 
no reason for fear of ourselves. 

I do not underestimate the fact that some 
day, conceivably a President could abuse the 
power to negotiate executive agreements. 
But for that matter, there is no power or 
authority on earth which might not some 
day be abused. 

Already. in the past, there have been 
agreements which I, for one, have strongly 
opposed—the secret agreements of Yalta, 
Teheran, and Potsdam. 

But they constitute no excuse for strait- 
jacketing the Chief Executive of our land, 
the Commander in Chief of our Armed 
Forces, particularly the great soldier, the 
great statesman, the great patriot who now 
occupies the White House. 

I have full confidence that if Congress is 
eternally vigilant, if the American people 
are always vigilant, we need have no fear 
for the future, either of dangers from with- 
out or dangers from within. 

I have a great deal of admiration for op- 
ponents who have debated this issue of trea- 
ties and executive agreements, particularly 
for my distinguished friend, the senior Sen- 
ator from Georgia, one of the finest servants 
ever to occupy the office of United States 
Senator. 

But I respectfully point out that because 
of this somewhat strange controversy over 
treaties and agreements, the free world has 
become mystified, It is confused. Is is un- 
Pleasantly surprised to find the United 
States, the greatest guardian of peace and 
freedom, riddled apparently with fears, tor- 
tured with self-created artificial doubts, 
when it should Instead be animated by a 
great faith, and abiding confidence. 

I say that just as millitary-government 
people had to demonstrate faith in them- 
selves, so it is up to all America today to 
demonstrate faith in our own leadership. 

Let there be no partisan fears. Let parti- 
san politics always cease at the water's edge. 
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Let us have faith in the office of Presi- 
dency, in the Congress, in the judiciary, and 
in the American people themselves. 

Let us have faith in our Foreign Service, 
faith in our Armed Forces. Let us have 
faith that we will be adequate to our respon- 
sibilities, and that our Allies will be adequate. 
Let us have faith in the United Nations. 

But let this faith not be a blind faith, 
an unquestioning faith, a serflike faith. 

Let it be a faith based upon constructively 
critical analysis, upon the process of dynamic 
checks and balances. 

But let it be faith nonetheless—faith 
which is “the substance of things hoped for, 
the evidence of things unseen.” 

Let us not shrink from our worldwide 
responsibilities. Let us give the Soviet 
Union no cause for rejoicing that we are be- 
ing overcome by timidity or fear or anxiety 
or doubt. 

Let the Kremlin shake from its own well- 
justified fears. Let it be more tortured, as 
it is indeed increasingly tortured, by anx- 
jety that its slave empire will rise against 
it—will rise at every opportunity—if not in 
violent revolution, then by every available 
means of displaying unrest, by slow-down 
stoppages, and sabotage. 

We need have no such fears. Our con- 
science is clear. We have demonstrated our 
faith in our Allies in the past. That faith 
has been well merited. And the faith we 
have shown others has been reciprocated by 
the faith of others in us. 

We do have the confidence of free men, 
We need to increase that confidence and 
we can only do so if we demonstrate confi- 
dence In ourselves. 


LEADERSHIP BY STIMULATING OTHER LEADERS 

I have referred to leadership by example. 

I have referred to leadership by decision, 

I now refer to leadership by raising other 
leaders. 

The reason our military Government poli- 
cles succeeded so well is that our authorities 
clearly perceived that the redemption of the 
enemy lands could only come from those 
lands themselves, and, in particular, from a 
new type of leadership. 

The two principal enemy nations—Ger- 
many and Japan—have both been nations 
which have in the past contributed much 
leadership to the world in a vast variety of 
peaceful fields, in science, in culture. 

Unfortunately, they have also hafi a 1 
of authoritarian and military leadership. 

The task confronting us was to establish 
conditions and a climate in which a new 
democratic and peaceful leadership could 
arise. 

The fact that we succeeded is attested by 
the fact that in the family of nations today, 
a leading role is played by two of the great 
leaders of modern times—Chancelor Konrad 
Adenauer, of Germany; and Premier Yoshida, 
of Japan. They are both old in years but 
young in heart and courageous in soul. 

Germany and Japan are fortunate indeed 
that they have these distinguished leaders 
who serve so well the needs of their respec- 
tive nations and the needs of the world. 

These men are working side by side with 
other great spokesmen of the free world; 
with that great statesman, Winston Church- 
III: with illustrious men of France like 
Georges Bidault; great men of Italy, great 
men speaking for Europe itself, like Jean 
Monnet. I wish these leaders Godspeed in 
their efforts for unity and cooperation in the 
common cause. 

LEADERSHIP OF REALISM 

And now, I turn to another principle of 
leadership. It is the principle of realism. 

There is not a man in this audience today 
who has not In the performance of his mill- 
tary Government duties been confronted at 
times by situations which were fast disinte- 
grating. They were situations on which you 
had either to get the facts and realistically 
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appraise them and act upon them or ignore 
them and suffer the consequences later on. 

But the history of this century is a history 
of lack of realism. It is full of instances 
where the nations chose to wear rose-colored 
glasses, chose to ignore harsh facts, chose 
to be not realists, but dreamers and star- 


What we need In the world today, however, 
is a leadership of realism; a leadership which 
recognizes critical problems instead of with- 
drawing from them. 

INFECTION FROM THE GUATEMALAN BOIL 


I want to refer to one such critical prob- 
lem, and it is Indochina. 

I could refer to many others, for example, 
the grim problem of Communist infiltration 
in the Western Hemisphere. _ 

I refer to infiltration—or, more precisely, 
Soviet intervention, centered in Guatemala, 
the principal Communist beachhead in the 
hemisphere; Soviet intervention against 
which our able Secretary of State and his 
delegation have labored so well in Caracas at 
the 10th Inter-American Conference. 

But Guatemala remains, as Secretary 
Dulles and you and I and our good neigh- 
bors know so well, a festering boll, a boil 
whose pus, haying poured over all of Guate- 
mala itself, is now unfortunately pouring 
Over the organism of the hemisphere. 


THE MEANING OF INDOCHINA 


Time is not available to elaborate and so 
I want to turn to another critical area— 
Indochina. There, a historic battle is now 
raging. I am not referring to the specific 
struggle at the Dien Bien Phu. I am re- 
ferring to the overall battle for that country 
&s a whole—a bloody battie of attrition which 
will determine whether the entire flank of 
the free world in southeast Asia will stand 
Or will collapse. 

I say that the American people must rec- 
Ognize, as the President of the United States 
and Joint Chiefs of Staff have apparently 
recognized, that there in Indochina is rag- 
ing a struggle which, in Its own smaller way, 
May be almost as crucial as was the struggle 
for China itself; a struggle which ended in 
Such tragedy to the free world. 

If the Indochinese struggle is lost, we may 
look back to it 5 years, 2 years, or even 1 year 
from now and state that “here was suffered 
as tragic and historic a defeat for the free 
World as any which has occurred in this 
Century.” 

Indochina must not fall to the Kremlin. 
Indochina must be held on the battlefield. 
It must not and will not be lost at a con- 
ference table. 

Indochina must be held. It can be held 
and will be held, provided the free world, 
Particularly the people of the Associated 
States themselves, recognize that the global 
Communist conspiracy must not—it must 
not—triumph there—lest all mankind be 
further imperiled. 

It must not triumph because if it does, 
the Kremlin will have seized a vast treasury 
Of people and minerals and geography and 
it will have increased many fold its poten- 
tialities for the conquest of the remainder 
of the world. 

I do not imply that I want to see or expect 

see American manpower committed to 
this epic struggle. 

Exactly to the contrary, I believe that our 
Contributions must and will be limited to 
financial and material resources, with lim- 
ited numbers of key technicians, such as 
Wwe have already made available. 

NOT A BUSH-LEAGUE WAR, BUT THE WORLD SERIES 

But I want to emphasize that this is no 

league” war. 

This is the “world series“ a crucial game 
in that series—a series in which the enemy 

thrown away the rule book, 
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It is a game of life and death stakes 
the life and death of Indochina—the life 
the death of southeast Asia—perhaps, ulti- 
mately, by chain reaction, the life and death 
of the free world. 

There must be no shirking of any respon- 
sibility to help win this game, 

It would be a tragedy if we of America 
who suffered 30,000 dead boys in Korea and 
100,000 other casualties on that shattered 
peninsula, should lose in south Asia—all 
or much—of what we gained by our magnifi- 
cent stand in Korea—by the undaunted 
stand of the free Korean people, alongside 
the other gallant United Nations forces. 

You and I know that there have been 
some American critics of our policy of aid 
to Indochina, I ask them, however, in all 
frankness, What do you propose as an al- 
ternative? Do you propose that we abandon 
France, which has bled so long and so seri- 
ously in that bitter theater? Do you pro- 
pose that we abandon the people of Laos 
and Vietnam and Cambodia? 


WE MUST TAKE RISKS 


I know that the critics do not want Amerl- 
can forces to become directly involved in 
that struggle, and I share that desire. 

But it is one thing to avoid American boys 
shedding their blood in Indochina, and it is 
another thing to assume that we can avoid 
any risk whatsoever there, by simply burying 
our heads in the sand. 

Of course, when we sent technicians, we 
took some risk with their lives—some risk 
that a stray bullet or an intended bullet 
would hit an American lad, 

No one hopes more fervently than I that 
this will not occur, But this is a world of 
risks, a world of danger. Anyone who tells 
you that we can live in the world without 
any risks is spinning pipedreams which 
have no relation to reality. 3 

I assure you that it would have been an 
infinitely worse risk not ta have sent our 
technicians to Indochina—an infinitely worse 
risk to hazard the unavailability of aerial 
supplies to Indochina, 

Whoever heard of a leader who was unwill- 
ing to take risks? Is there a man in this 
audience who has not taken risks during his 
military service, let alone in his civilian life? 
Of course not. 

Remember that international communism 
thrives on the unwillingness of its enemies 
to take risks. When it sent its forces hur- 
tling over the borders of South Korea, it 
expected that we would not take a risk, 
But we did. 

When it slashed the land lifelines to be- 
leaguered Berlin, it expected that we would 
not take a risk. But we did. And by our 
superb airlift we saved Berlin and the day. 

We took risks in Greece when we saved 
that nation from the Communist forces. In 
fact, our very birth as a nation was a 
gigantic risk which the Founding Fathers 
embarked upon in order to establish a new 
and free Nation. And we have taken other 
risks, and the risks have paid off. They have 
paid off in peace and in freedom. They have 
paid off by saving blood and treasure, 

LEADERSHIP BY CONFERRING RESPONSIBILITY 


I want to turn now to a final point in the 
list of principles of leadership which limited 
time will permit me to cover today. 

I have said that you cannot lead unless 
you help raise other leaders, You cannot 
lead unless you have confidence in yourself. 

But neither can you lead by doing for 
others what they should be doing for them- 
selves. 

Leadership encourages other to assume 
their own responsibilities. 

We could not do for Germany and Japan 
what they had to do for themselves. They 
must still do a great deal more for them- 
selves, and so must the other free nations. 
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We cannot do for the people of the Asso- 
ciated States of Indochina what they must 
do for themselves—defend their own home- 
lands against international communism with 
all their heart and soul. 

Of course, for them to do so requires them 
to feel that this cause is their cause, and 
not just France’s cause and the cause of 
the rest of the world. 

They themselves will fight all-out, when 
they feel that they have a great deal more 
worth fighting for. 

The unfortunate aspect of the situation 
is that so considerable a segment of the 
population there has so obviously not felt 
that it was worth fighting and dying against 
the Communist forces. 

Many people have preferred thereby to stay 
on the sidelines and there to await the out- 
come. Others have preferred to commit 
themselves to the Moscow-managed forces 
of Ho Chi Minh. 

Contrast this disunity with the unity dis- 
played by the people of South Korea when 
the aggressor struck there. 

Few peoples ever gave themselves more un- 
reservedly to a cause than the people of the 
Republic of Korea. 

So, obviously in Indochina, where so many 
native people do have reservations in mind, 
France still has much to do to help assure 
their full allegiance to freedom's banner 
against communism, 

But other nations have also much to do to 
win uncommitted millions to freedom's ban- 
ner, 

There are literally hundreds of millions of 
people in the world today who deplore what 
they regard as the colonialism of the West, 
almost as vigorously, or more so, than they 
deplore the communism of the East. 

We, who freed ourselyes from colonial 
status have always sympathized with the 
right of peoples to attain their own sover- 
eignty. f 

We will continue to play our constructive 
role encouraging orderly transition from de- 
pendence to independence by those peoples - 
who are ready for it. 

But we will not go to the extreme to which 
the Communists would like us to go, of en- 
couraging such premature independence as 
to result in chaos and confusion among 
peoples unready for independence. 


CONCLUSION 


‘These then, my friends, are some of the 
principles of leadership which I think must 
be demonstrated today. 

They are by no means all the principles 
of leadership, but they at least are a mini- 
mum, on the basis of which you I must act. 

I emphasize “you and I" because, although 
so many of you are in civilian clothes and in 
private life today, you are still a vital part of 
the strength of this Republic. 

Napoleon once said that every soldier car- 
ries with him a marshal's baton. Why? Be- 
cause upon the conduct of the individual 
soldier depends the success or failure of the 
marshal commanding him. x 

So, too, in this age of total struggle—of 
society against society, ideology against ide- 
ology, every citizen carries his country's flag 
with him. 

He can carry it high—by demonstrating 
alert, constructive, informed citizenship, or 
he can carry it soiled and wrinkled, by fail- 
ing in his responsibilities to his community, 
to his Nation, to his God. 

Of this audience I have no doubt. The 
flag is high in your heart. The baton is 
firmly in your grasp. 

As you were once adequate in the service 
of our country, so today, in uniform or the 
civilian clothes, you will be adequate, and 
BO will be our Nation. 

Thank you, and good luck to you all. 
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Address by Secretary of the Army at 
Inauguration of Gen. Mark Clark as 
President of the Citadel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BURNET R. MAYBANK 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 22, 1954 


Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor an able and 
impressive address delivered by the Sec- 
retary of the Army, Hon. Robert T, 
Stevens, on the occassion of the inau- 
guration of Gen. Mark Clark as president 
of the Citadel, the great military insti- 
tution of South Carolina. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Aporess sy Hon. ROBERT T. Stevens, SECRE- 
TARY OF THE ARMY, INAUGURATION OF 
GENERAL CLARK AS PRESIDENT OF THE 
CITADEL, CHARLESTON, S. C., Marcu 19, 1954 
It is an honor to take part this morning 

in the inauguration of one of our Nation's 

most distinguished soldiers as head of one 
of our Nation's most distinguished military 
colleges. 

Few there are who would be qualified to 
follow in the footsteps of your beloved leader 
for the last 22 years. Gen. Charles P. Sum- 
merall built well upon the solid foundation 
of an honorable tradition. Under his direc- 
tion the Citadel increased greatly in size, 
but far more important, he put upon it the 
indelible mark of his own magnificent per- 
sonality. He imbued it with the vigor of 
his own spirit and the strength of his own 
character. He did much to make the Citadel 
and its officer-alumni more than ever the 
objects of profound respect wherever the 
uniform is worn. 

Impressive indeed must be the attributes 
of a worthy successor. Iam certain that the 
years to come will confirm my opinion that 
Gen. Mark Clark was a most happy choice. 

To the office of president he brings the 
high integrity and courage which have been 
so evident throughout his long and brilliant 
military career. He brings the splendid 
qualities of mind and spirit that underlie 
his most admirable record as a combat com- 
mander, as a military and civil administrator, 
and as a diplomat. 

I see no need for me to spell out that rec- 
ord in detail for it is, I am sure, well known 
to all of us. It goes back to the First World 
War when, as a captain of infantry, Mark 
Clark was wounded in action. At the outset 
of World War II, he emerged as a senior offi- 
cer of great promise, and his subsequent ex- 
ploits more than justified every expectation. 

He played a leading role in the rapid ex- 
pansion of our Army. He became General 
Elsenhouwer's trusted deputy for the inva- 
sion of North Africa, and won the Distin- 
guished Service Cross for the courage and 
statesmanship he displayed during exceed- 
ingly hazardous negotiations with the French. 
In Italy he commanded the 15th Army Group 
which swept the Germans from Salerno to 
the Brenner Pass. He served as United States 
High Commissioner for Austria, and sat as 
the deputy of our Secretary of State when 
the Council of Foreign Ministers attempted 
to negotiate a peace treaty for that country. 
Later, on the other side of the world, he 
served with great distinction as the United 
Nations commander in bloody Korea, and as 
American Far East commander, 

Today he assumes another tremendously 
important role for which he is eminently 
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fitted. As the new president of the Citadel, 
he is heir to a great legacy of opportunity, of 
prestige—and of responsibility. The Citadel 
is peculiarly a symbol of the basic strength, 
determination, and solidarity of the Amer- 
ican people. 

Citadel students and graduates were sin- 
cere and determined advocates of the high 
principles which motivated the citizens of 
the embattled South. It is part of its cher- 
ished tradition that it was a Citadel superin- 
tendent who gave the command to fire the 
first shot of the war between the States, and 
a Citadel cadet who pulled the lanyard. The 
flag of the Corps of Cadets proudly bears 
eight Confederate battle streamers. 

The united Republic has had no more 
stanch, courageous, and effective defenders 
in the great wars of later years than the men 
of the Citadel, And today men of the 
Citadel—from the South, the North, the 
East, and the West—are providing an im- 
pressive measure of the leaven of great lead- 
ership, capability, and moral stamina upon 
which our national strength so largely de- 
pends. It is a matter of justifiable pride 
to everyone connected with the Citadel that 
during World War II it led all other Ameri- 
can colleges—with the exception of West 
Point and Annapolis—in the percentage of 
graduates serving in the Armed Forces. 

The Citadel's fame, of course, does not rest 
alone upon its great martial record. Through 
the years it has aspired to provide “a com- 
plete and generous education * * * which 
fits a man to perform justly, skilfully, and 
magnanimously all of the offices of a citi- 
zen.“ It has been outstandingly successful 
in achieving that purpose. Among Citadel 
graduates are brilliant men in key civil posi- 
tions throughout the land who have helped 
and are helping to moid an ever stronger and 
greater America, 

Nevertheless I think it is as a military col- 
lege that the Citadel plays, and will continue 
to play, its most important role in these 
troubled times. 

Of the many thorny problems confronting 
us as we strive to deal realistically with the 
Soviet threat of aggression, one stands out 
in my mind as being of such fundamental 
importance that it cannot be too often or 
too strongly stressed. This is the problem 
of insuring the continuous development of 
the highest quality of military leadership. 
I consider it a matter of grave consequence, 
particularly in view of our normal depend- 
ence upon relatively small active forces 
which must be rapidly and enormously ex- 
panded in order to meet a war emergency. 

Great leadership is a priceless military 
asset, and the lack of it can never be offset 
by numbers of men, by a preponderance of 
guns and tanks, of planes, bombs, ships or 
any other material things, no matter how 
good they may be, how modern, how power- 
ful. No matter how large and well equipped 
it may be, a military force which goes forth 
to battle without fine leadership—not only 
at the top but all down through the ranks— 
marches toward defeat and disaster. 

We certainly have fine leaders today. 
Never before have we had available so many 
senior officers tempered in the fires of war, 
thoroughly versed by experience in the com- 
mand of large bodies of men, and practiced 
in the solution of military problems of the 
first magnitude. 

For more than a year now, as Secretary of 
the Army, I have worked in close association 
with a great many of these highly competent 
officers upon whose shoulders rests a major 
part of the burden of our national security. 
I have the most profound respect for their 
unalloyed patriotism, their zeal, their high 
character and intelligence, and their pro- 
fessional stature. In my visits to the Far 
East, to and to installations 
throughout the United States I have become 
acquainted with all our top commanders 
in the field, and I have brought back with 
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me to Washington a firm bellef in their 
great capacity and unsurpassed devotion to 
the Nation. 

We are also fortunate in having the kind 
of enlisted men who make up the bulk of 
our Army. I have seen them under the 
stress of battle, I have seen them standing 
guard at farflung outposts, and I have seen 
them undergoing their gruelling training. 
I have talked to them and I have come to 
know them. And, knowing them, I am re- 
solved that they shall continue to have 
the finest possible leadership; they deserve 
no less. 

The bravery and capability of the Amer- 
ican soldier is written large on the pages of 
history. How often the words “valor above 
and beyond the call of duty” have been his 
epitaph. I want to tell you about two Amer- 
ican soldiers in particular. I pick them from 
the thousands only because a little over a 
week ago it was my solemn privilege to pre- 
sent to their parents Medals of Honor which 
had been awarded posthumously. 

One was Sfc. Ray Duke of Tracy City, 
Tenn, Sergeant Duke, who was in action 
against the enemy in Korea, learned that 
several of his men were isolated and heavily 
engaged in an area from which his platoon 
had been ordered to withdraw. He led for- 
ward a small force which recovered the posi- 
tion and the trapped men. The enemy at- 
tacked and Gergeant Duke, although wounded 
by mortar fragments, calmly moved along his 
platoon line to direct the fire of his men and 
encourage them. Wounded a second time, he 
received first ald and returned to his posi- 
tion. When the enemy attacked again 
shortly after dawn, the sergeant, despite his 
wounds, continued to supervise the defense 
of each position. The platoon was threat- 
ened with annihilation, and had again been 
ordered to withdraw when Sergeant Duke 
was wounded a third time. Both legs were 
injured; Unable to walk and realizing that 
he was impeding the progress of the com- 
rades who were carrying him, he instructed 
them to leave him behind. He was last seen 
pouring devastating fire into the ranks of the 
onrushing enemy. 

The other man was Pfc. Charles George 
of Whittier, N. C. While a member of a 
raiding party. he leaped into a Communist 
trench and closed with the enemy in hand- 
to-hand combat. When the patrol was or- 
dered to withdraw, he remained behind with 
two companions to cover its withdrawal. 
When a hostile soldier hurled a grenade into 
the midst of the trio, Private George unhesi- 
tatingly threw himself upon the grenade and 
absorbed the full force of the blast. Al- 
though terribly wounded, he refrained from 
crying out in order not to reveal the position 
of his comrades. They eventually managed 
to get bim to an ald station, but he died. 

These two instances are vivid examples of 
the courage of the American soldier, and I 
include all ranks—for valor is found at every 
level in the Army. 

The Army's brilliant Chief of Staff, Gen- 
eral Ridgway, for example, is well known for 
his personal bravery and inspirational lead- 
ership in battle. He parachuted into Nor- 
mandy to spearhead our assault on the Nazi- 
held peninsula. When he commanded the 
XVIII Airborne Corps it was said that “at 
the furthest point of advance of Ridgway's 
corps you would always find the corps com- 
mander, the division commander, the regi- 
mental commander and any riflemen who 
could keep up.“ 

Our senior officers set the standards for 
courage by their own actions. I know all of 
you are well familiar with the heroic exploits 
of General Dean in Korea. During World War 
II. General Clark made a perilous landing 
from a submarine on the enemy-occupied 
North African coast for a secret meeting with 
a group of French officers to arrange details 
of the Invasion which was to follow. Gen- 
eral Taylor, at present commanding our 
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Eighth Army in Korea, had himself smuggled 
into enemy-held Italy, in order to confer 
with Marshal Badoglio about terms of the 
Italian surrender, After a hazardous trip 
past road blocks, German sentries, and in- 
numerable other dangers, he successfully 
completed his mission, although his life was 
in constant peril. 

These are but a few of many examples I 
could mention. But they serve to Illustrate 
the kind of men of which this Army is com- 
posed, I reaffirm to all America today what a 
wonderful United States Army we have. 

After all, it did produce the President of 
the United States. It did produce Ridgway, 
Marshall, Bradley, MacArthur, Collins, Clark, 
Clay, Van Fleet, Taylor, Gruenther, Hull—to 
mention only a few of the great soldiers who, 
in the past decade, have brought high honor 
to the uniform. 

This Army began with George Washington, 
and its fidelity and determination in the 
dark days of Valley Forge were all that kept 
the flickering spark of liberty alive. In truth 
it created the opportunity for the United 
States of America to exist as a free nation 
and to become a great nation. 

In less than two centuries a wilderness 
has been transformed into one of the great- 
est world powers in history. No element in 
American society has made a more valuable, 
more selfless, more consistently outstanding— 
and more generally unacknowledged—contri- 
bution to that development than the United 
States Army. 

Its primary mission, of course, is to insure 
the military security of the United States, 
and the challenge of war has ever found 
it capable of almost incredible feats, Care- 
Tul preparation and study by the Army's 
Officers; despite decades of public neglect 
of the military, made possible the tremen- 
dous achievements of World War I. The 
United States Army successfully carried out 
a tremendous expansion in a few short 
months. It organized, trained, supported, 
and took into combat a great military force 
which tipped the balance in favor of the 
Allied Powers and brought about the defeat 
of the German aggressor, 

Similarly, in 1941, the skill and vigor of 
our Army officers, and their years of ex- 
perience and study, enabled America to cre- 
ate in a relatively short time the greatest 
army in all history. That army proved its 
quality in north Africa and Italy, on the 
Normandy beaches, on the islands of the Pa- 
cific—in the tropics, in the desert, in the 
mountains, and the frozen Arctic. 

And then Korea. Surely no army in his- 
tory has fought more nobly under more try- 
ing conditions. It was outnumbered from 
the begining, confronted by an enemy who 
inhumanly sacrificed his men by the thou- 
Sands to overrun a single position, an enemy 
who tortured his prisoners, and who dis- 
dained the scruples of civilized nations, yet 
it threw back the aggressor and fought him 
to a standstill. 

It fought nobly in spite of the fact that 
the Korean conflict was unique in our his- 
tory, The cause was not solely national, but 
the cause of all free men. The issues were 
not as clear in the public mind as had been 
the case in other wars. Nevertheless, the 
United States Army successfully conducted 
its operations and produced the magnificent 
Eighth Army which has never been surpassed 
in its capacity to fight by any army in the 
history of the world. 

The Army's peacetime contributions to the 
national welfare and the development of 
our country are often overlooked, but the 
record of those contributions is an indivisible 
part of the record of America's rise to 
greatness, 

The exploring and mapping expeditions 
which charted the course of our territorial 
€xpansion are known by the names of the 
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Army officers who led them—Lewis and Clark, 
Zebulon Pike, John C. Fremont, to cite only 
a few. The westward migration of settlers 
was possible only because of these explora- 
tions and because the Army provided the set- 
tlers protection against the hostile tribes— 
protection to a far greater extent than could 
rightfully have been expected in view of its 
limited manpower. 

The United States Military Academy was 
the first engineering school in America, and 
its graduates through the years have richly 
rewarded the Nation for the technical train- 
ing they received. ‘They were the indis- 
pensable engineers, the surveyors, and build- 
ers of the young Republic. They built our 
Nation's first roads and canals. That illus- 
trious soldier, Robert E. Lee, as a captain 
carried out an engineering project which 
literally saved the city of St. Louis as a 
prosperous commercial center by preventing 
the Mississippi River from changing its 
course and leaying the city miles from that 
vital avenue of trade. 

The Army constructed the Panama Canal, 
considered virtually an impossible task. The 
canal is a tribute not only to the engineering 
skill of its officers, but also to their medical 
skill and their administrative ability. It 
established and operates the Alaska Commu- 
nications System and built the Alaska High- 
way through forests and over frozen muskeg 
from Dawson Creek across the Yukon terri- 
tory to Fairbanks. Flood control and the 
constant improvement of our navigable 
waterways and our harbors, so vital to our 
commerce, have always been its responsi- 
bility. 

In the light of this record, and the out- 
standing character of our professional mili- 
tary men, it is deplorable that the Army as a 
whole—more particularly its Officer Corps, 
and especially its senior officers—should too 
often be the target for irresponsible criti- 
cism. 8 
The fundamental principle emphasized by 
President Eisenhower that “* * * profes- 
sional military leaders must not be thrust 
into the political arena to become the prey 
of partisan politics” has too often been for- 
gotten or flouted. There is a tendency to 
overlook the fact that the soldier is an inte- 
gral part of the community and is entitled to 
the same guaranties and protected by the 
same Bill of Rights as every other American 
citizen, It is sometimes forgotten that it 
was the Army which played a major role 
in the foundation of this Nation and made 
possible the firm establishment of liberty, 
justice, and individual freedom, The Army 
has successfully defended those principles 
in every war, and I propose to defend it and 
its prestige and integrity. 

Ours is a superbly trained Army, ready to 
fight on any terrain, under any circum- 
stances whenever it may be called upon to 
do so, It is one of the toughest, most efi- 
cient, fastest moving armies ever known. 
Day by day it is becoming tougher and its 
striking power and mobility are becoming 
greater. Every activity that does not con- 
tribute to combat effectiveness is being elim- 
inated. Although the fighting has ceased in 
Korea, the pace of training has not been 
slowed. New and improved weapons of un- 
believable variety—both atomic and coven- 
tional—are giving our forces a punch which 
only a few years ago seemed beyond achieve- 
ment. From bottom to top it is a hard- 
muscled, tough-minded Army, well trained 
and superbly led. 

If I had to find a single word by which to 
characterize the officers of the United States 
Army, that word would be: Integrity—abso- 
lute, uncompromising integrity. 

This includes both professional integrity 
and moral integrity. By professional integ- 
rity I mean unceasing striving to master one 
of the most complex, difficult, and demand- 
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ing vocations which exists. By moral in- 
tegrity I mean loyalty to the American peo- 
ple, to the Government, to constituted civil- 
lan authority, and to the principles of truth, 
justice, and liberty upon which our Gov- 
ernment is based. I mean as true loyalty to 
subordinates as to superiors—loyalty up, and 
loyalty down. 

One often hears disparaging references to 
the so-called military mind. I have heard 
apologists deny that there is a military mind, 
They are wrong. Of course there is a mili- 
tary mind, just as there is a legal mind and 
a scientific mind and an academic mind. It 
would be a sad commentary on the Army as 
an institution if it made no indelible im- 
print upon its members after years of train- 
ing and service. 

I want to tell you something about the 
military mind. It is a mind which secks to 
anticipate and prepare for every eventuality, 
It is a mind capable of dealing brilliantly 
with the special problems which concern 
the military security of the Nation, It is a 
mind conditioned by courage, by a tradition 
of selfiess service, by the highest standards 
of character. It is, in short, a mind which 
measures every action by the yardstick of 
“duty, honor, country.” I fervently pray 
that our Nation will continue to develop 
such minds. 

When I hear distinguished officers slurring- 
ly referred to as the brass it disturbs me 
greatly. I heartily endorse the sentiment 
of that eminent American and South Caro- 
linian, Bernard Baruch, who said: “In my 


experience, the brass is all pure gold.“ 


Men such as those who lead our Army to- 
day cannot and will not let America down 
in any respect—of that I am certain. The 
perpetuation of this hard core of able, dedi- 
cated officers and noncommissioned officers 
is of especially vital concern to the Nation 
as dangers and uncertainties beset us on 
every hand. The day that America allows 
this breed of men to die out through indif- 
ference, thoughtlessness, or neglect, that day 
America signs her own death warrant, 

It is of the utmost importance that every- 
thing possible be done to create an atmos- 
phere conducive to the maintenance of a 
career military service, clothed in dignity 
and honor, which will be attractive to the 
highest type of young American. Nothing is 
more detrimental to the service than a feel- 
ing among its personnel that they are held 
in low esteem by their fellow citizens. Any 
action which fosters such a conclusion strikes 
at the taproots of our security. 

Unless the trend of reeent years is reversed, 
and a climate created in which the develop- 
ment of military leadership of the highest 
type is encouraged, there will be little hope 
that in the future America will possess the 
kind of military leaders we are fortunate 
enough to have today and to have had in 
the past. The Secretary of Defense and the 
other officials of the Defense Department, as 
well as the Members of Congress, are giving 
the matter very serious consideration at the 
present time. However, it is not their re- 
sponsibility alone. It is the responsibility 
of every American. i 

A very great and particular responsibility 
for our future security rests upon those 
charged with the training and indoctrination 
of tomorrow’s leaders. To men of vision, of 
ability, and of high purpose it represents a 
challenging opportunity for service to 
America. 

And now my sincere congratulations to 
you, General Clark, on your accession to the 
leadership of this great military college. To 
the Governor of South Carolina, the board of 
visitors, the faculty, the alumni, and the 
student battalions, my equally sincere con- 
gratulations on having so fine a soldier, so 
able an administrator, and so great an Amer- 
ican presiding over the destiny of The 
Citadel, 
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The Instant Retaliation Policy Defended 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 22, 1954 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
an article entitled “The Instant Retalia- 
tion Policy Defended,” written by me, 
which appeared in the magazine section 
of the New York Times of Sunday, 
March 21, 1954. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE INSTANT RETALIATION Policy DEFENDED 


(By Hon. Wutiax F. KNOWLAND, of 
California) 


Wasxincton,—In an article in this mag- 
azine on February 28, Chester Bowles, the 
former Ambassador to India and a Democrat, 
raised some large questions about what he 
called the doctrine of “instant retaliation” 
set out in a speech on foreign policy made 
by the Secretary of State, John Foster Dulles, 
on January 12. Mr. Bowles cast doubt on the 
wisdom of our policy, saying that in dealing 
with future armed Soviet or Chinese aggres- 
sion anywhere in the world the administra- 
tion proposes to rely chiefly on atomic attack 
upon major Communist cities. He called for 
a “great debate.” 

Mr. Bowies's critiqué is so misleading that 
I should like to correct some of the erroneous 
impressions he has left. In general, our 
policy is this: 

We do not and would not expect to rely 
solely on the atomic weapon, The essence 
of the new policy ts to develop a wider range 
of effective measures—economic, political, 
and psychological as well as military—and 
thus be enabled to combat communism more 
effectively. We aim to encourage true Ub- 
eration and freedom of colonial peoples or of 
independent nations who have lost their fiee- 
dom to a new and more terrible type of sub- 
jection, which is Communist totalitarian- 
ism. And our policy is to insure the sort of 
defense which our economy can sustain over 
the long haul without disaster. = 

Let me set the record straight by taking 
up specific points raised by Mr. Bowles in his 
article. 

1. Mr. Bowles says: “The doctrine of in- 
stant retaliation’ * * appears to be a far- 
reaching shift in our foreign policy. * è © 

[Mr. Dulles] seems to propose the virtual 
abandonment of the local-resistance, limited- 
war concept. He emphasizes the deterrent of 
massive retaliatory power * * * The term 
Instant retaliation’ has always been asso- 
ciated with strategic atomic bombing.” 

The doctrine of instant retaliation Is nel- 
ther a fundamental shift in the Nation's 
foreign policy nor a refinement and restate- 
ment of past policies. The doctrine is a 
departure from the policy of containment 
which we have heretofore followed in recent 
years. The essence of our policy, as outlined 
in Mr. Dulles’ speech, is that our defensive 
methods are not disclosed to the Kremlin in 
advance, and instant retaliation may be 
applied to whatever strategic situation 
develops, 

This does not necessarily mean atomic re- 
tallation, but may be a naval blockade, con- 
ventional air harassment of Communist com- 
munications lines or greater supplies of arms 
and ammunition to non-Communist govern- 
ments and to people behind the Iron Curtain 
who are engaged in the struggle against 
communism, 
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It is clear, therefore, that this administra- 
tion intends to change our defense emphasis 
to a point where we are no longer dependent 
on merely reacting to Soviet initiative with- 
in limits planned and desired by the Kremlin. 

2. Mr. Bowles says: “(The proposal) ‘to re- 
taltate, instantly, by means and at places of 
our own choosing,’ implies places beyond the 
area of aggression, for that area is chosen 
by the enemy. The places we choose, if they 
are to provide the most suitable atom-bomb 
targets, are likely to have highly concen- 
trated populations. * * Are we prepared 
to exact this frightful toll of helpless people 
in order to punish the rulers who control 
them?“ 

That part of our foreign policy which, in 
case of open aggression, calls for instant 
retaliation at place of our own choosing 
means that if and when the United States 
national interest requires active resistance 
to further Communist aggression, reprisal 
would be appropriate to the area and ob- 
jective. No one, of course, has advocated 
conventional or atomic bombing of cities 
having no strategic importance. No sane 
person would use an elephant gun to hunt 
rabbits, and the new policy realistically calls 
for striking home at the source of aggression 
to cripple the aggressor's strength in what- 
ever way seems most feasible at the time. 

For example, if another Korean conflict 
developed as a result of Communist aggres- 
sion, the new policy would not neutralize 
our power at the Yalu River. The Commu- 
nists are on notice that thelr military supply 
centers, arsenals, and mobilization depots on 
the other side of the Yalu would no longer 
be a privileged sanctuary. 

3. Mr. Bowles says: “If we place our prin- 
cipal reliance in Asia upon a method of re- 
tallatlon which carries what are probably 
unacceptable risks, and at the same time 
reduce our capacity for more limited, local 
responses, as the new policy seems to do, 
will we not in fact invite rather than deter 
local aggression in Asia?” 

If the Communist forces in North Korea, 
China, and Moscow had known when South 
Korea was invaded in June 1950 that the 
United States would take whatever steps our 
national interest required, that war—which 
cost 140,000 United States casualties, 1,500,- 
000 casualties from the Republic of Korea, 
and 15,000 casualties from the other na- 
tions—would probably have never happened. 
Communism is a global and not a mere area 
menace, 

As the Secretary of State said in his New 
York speech, “There is no local defense 
which alone will contain the mighty land- 
power of the Communist world. Local de- 
Tenses must be reinforced by the further 
deterrent of massive retaliatory power, A 
potential aggressor must know that he can- 
not always prescribe battle positions which 
suit him. Otherwise, for example, a poten- 
tial aggressor who is glutted with manpower 
might be tempted to attack in confidence 
that resistance would be confined to man- 
power, He might be tempted to attack in 
places where his superiority was decisive.” 

American possession of the atomic weapon 
and its continued superiority in this field 
has certainly had a deterrent effect upon 
the Soviet’s plan of aggression. Otherwise, 
all of Germany, and perhaps all of Europe, 
would be, no doubt, behind the Iron Curtain. 

All the evidence indicates that Europe now 
feels that the United States’ deterrent (in- 
cluding atomic power) saved them from at- 
tack. They are convinced that the Soviet 
Union does not want war at the present time 
and would not be likely to participate so 
long as we evidence a determination to re- 
taliate in an overall fashion in the event of 
aggression against this country or against 
our forces stationed abroad in conformity 
with our treaty obligations. 

4. Mr. Bowles says: “If * * the Com- 
munists calculate that wé will not risk gen- 
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eral war over some small Asian aggression, 
and they do succeed in once calling our 
bluff, does not much of any deterrent value 
of the policy disappear overnight?” 

The conclusion that we might destroy the 
effectiveness of our new foreign policy by 
having our bluff called on some relatively in- 
significant aggression is based on a mis- 
understanding of the doctrine of instant re- 
tallatlon. All that the men in the Kremlin 
should know is that in the event of further 
aggression the United States will take what- 
ever steps our national interest requires, 
We certainly shouldn't telegraph our stra- 
tegic plans in advance, 

The means open to us under this new 
policy in the event of a minor aggression are 
not limited to actual participation. Send- 
ing supplies of arms and ammunition from 
this country to people engaged in the 
struggle against communism is a typical 
counteraction that could be used in such an 
instance. Among other steps that. might 
well be taken would be means toward arm- 
ing the enslaved people behind the Iron Cur- 
tain to join in the struggle against the Com- 
munist menace. 

5. Mr. Bowles says: “Our war-weary Euro- 


‘pean allles * would suffer even more 


grievously than we from atomic counter- 
attack. Suspicion that our new policy in- 
curs unnecessary risks of a third world war 
may further dampen their enthusiasm for 
European defense.” 

United States foreign policy Is being devel- 
oped and executed in agreement with our 
allles and on the basis of collective security. 
We count upon convincing our allies that 
the adjusted concept of defense yields not 
only greater economy of effort but also a 
multiplicity of alternatives that will keep 
the men in the Kremlin and in their satellite 
capitals on the defensive. 

As the Secretary of State has said: “We 
need allles and collective security. Our pur- 
pose is to make these relations more effec- 
tive, less costly. This can be done by placing 
more reliance cn deterrent power and less 
dependence on local defensive power.” 

No major steps, of course, will be taken 
without full consultation and agreement 
among our allies in the West and the East, 
Local conventional defenses, even if 
strengthened, are known to Europe to be 
inadequate to repel Soviet ground attack, 
but it feels them to be a valuable supple- 
ment to the deterrent power of the United 
States air strength, our atomic capabilities 
and our determination to use whatever force 
is necessary. 

6. Mr. Bowles says: “What effect will the 
new policy have on whatever hope still exists 
for international atomic control? * * è If 
we move toward almost complete depend- 
ence on atom bombs to keep the peace, we 
may kill the dream of atomic disarma- 
ment .“ 

My understanding is that we still stand, 
as President Eisenhower has reiterated so 
often, for effective atomic controls thus far 
rejected by the Soviet Union. Until such an 
agreement is reached we cannot and should 
not renounce use of the most effective deter- 
rent to war now available to us, especially 
where such deterrent helps the free world to 
overcome the predominance in armed man- 
power that the Soviet world now possesses. 

If and when an effective system of atomic 
control should be established, the situation 
would be different and our strategy would 
doubtless be modified accordingly. 

7. Mr. Bowles says: “Under the Constitu- 
tion Congress, and Congress «lone, has the 
power to declare war. Of course, the Presi- 
dent, as Commander in Chief, has wide au- 
thority to deploy our Armed Forces and even 
commit them to battle, and this can create 
a situation in which the declaration of war 
by Congress becomes a formality. But while 
this has always been a possibility, we have 
never adopted a policy which, in advance, 
turns the possibility into a likelihood.” 
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In no case does the policy enunciated by 
Secretary Dulles means the bypassing of 
congressional power to declare war. The 
emphasis of the new policy is on capacity to 
act quickly. A state of readiness is neces- 
sary under the conditions existing in the 
world today. 

However, the use of that capacity depends 
upon our constitutional requirements, our 
existing treaty commitments and the in- 
volvement of our own forces stationed abroad 
under those treaties, the character and loca- 
tion of the attack in relation to the United 
States and such other factors as will clearly 
indicate to the American Government and 
the American people that our vital interests 
are at stake as well as our survival as part 
of a free world of freemen. 

Should there be a Pearl Harbor type of 
attack while Congress is not In session, any 
President of the United States would have 
an obligation to take all steps necessary to 
strike at the source of the aggression and to 
eliminate as far as possible the source from 
which the attacking planes or units came. 

If this were not true and we were im- 
mobilized” for the several days necessary 
for Congress to assemble, the war could be 
lost as far as our forces stationed abroad in 
Western Europe and other areas are con- 
cerned. 

8. Mr. Bowles says: “How does the new pol- 
icy deal with * * * [Soviet techniques] 
which do not take the form of external ag- 
gression * * *? Can we afford to put all our 
eggs into a single military basket? 
What about point 4 * * *? What of the 
pessimistic estimate of American [economic] 
capacities on which the new policy seems 
to be based?” 

We must keep in mind that our major 
efforts and hopes would prove futile if Com- 
munist aggression is allowed to strike and 
strike again until the presently free nations 
are absorbed one by one into the Soviet 
orbit. Communist strategy initially has al- 
ways been directed at weakening and sub- 
verting, internally, existing Governments in 
the free areas of the world. No nation in 
all history has ever done so much as the 
United States to give economic and tech- 
nical aid to combat inner sources of weak- 
ness among our friends and allies. Our com- 
Plete policy, in addition to a great capacity 
to retaliate, instantly, by means and at places 
of our choosing, embraces a great many other 
actions and tactics, economic and political, 
designed to strengthen the free world. 

We must understand, however, that the 
men in the Kremlin recognize that if they 
could bring about a financial collapse of our 
Government and our economy by prolonged 
defense spending of a size not even this great 
Nation could support, they would have 
achieved their objective without moving a 
division across a single international frontier 
or without subverting a single government 
internally. 

They know that if America goes down, we 

take the entire free world down with us. Our 
policy is to insure the sort of defense which 
our economy can sustain over the long haul 
without disaster. We constantly want to 
reduce the fat and strengthen the muscle 
in our defense organization. However, we do 
not assume that recent or present-level ex- 
penditures would be the maximum under 
any or all circumstances. 
9. Mr. Bowles says: "|In the] great de- 
bates over our foreign policy since World War 
II * * © differing points of view were heard, 
and the essential questions were asked and 
answered * . A great debate on instant 
retaliation would serve not only to air the 
issues raised * *, but to produce some- 
thing in the way of positive alternatives to 
the new policy.” 

Nothing could please the men in the Krem- 
lin more than to have a great debate on 
the floor of the Congress or throughout the 
country which would define and limit the 
Steps we might take in the event of further 
Communist aggression. 
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All that the men in the Kremlin should 
know is that in the event of further aggres- 
sion the United States will take whatever 
steps our national interest requires. 

We must not overlook the fact that with- 
out the use of atomic weapons the Nether- 
lands surrendered to Nazi Germany in 4 days 
and Belgium: surrendered in 18 days. If a 
great debate were going on during such a 
period the world would be lost while legis- 
lators and journalists weer inadvertently 
supplying the men in the Kremlin and their 
invading forces with information which 
would be invaluable to them. 

The policy set forth in Secretary Dulles’ 
speech is directed specifically at the prob- 
lem of controlling, or better, deterring Com- 
munist aggression wherever it might threat- 
en. Only behind the protective shield of a 
policy which will prevent continuing aggres- 
sion and continuing disaster can we and 
other free nations expect to survive and de- 
velop our form of society and political in- 
stitutions with hopeful prospects for the 
future. 

The Republican and Democratic leader- 
ship in both the Senate and the House, to- 
gether with the Armed Services, Foreign Re- 
lations, and Appropriations Committees of 
Congress, will continue to be fully consulted 
and advised by our military and State De- 
partment representatives relative to develop- 
ments in our bipartisan foreign policy. 

However, I am convinced that if our peo- 
ple will use the same courage and common 
sense that motivated the men who sat at 


. Philadelphia and gave us, first, our Declara- 


tion of Independence and, later, our Con- 
stitution, there is no domestic problem we 
cannot solve and there is no foreign foe we 
need ever fear. Our new foreign policy is 
based on such courage and common sense. 


Expanded Agricultural Extension Work 


for Wisconsin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 22, 1954 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, one of 
the great and invaluable services per- 
formed for American agriculture is that 
performed by the Agricultural Extension 
Service. My own State has long pio- 
neered in this work on behalf of the 168,- 
000 farms of America’s Dairyland. 

Consequently, I was pleased to receive 
this morning from the associate director 
of the agricultural extension service of 
the University of Wisconsin's College of 
Agriculture, 
splendid letter. It advises of the de- 
tailed plans of the service to use certain 
additional necessary funds which we 
trust will be made available under the 
1955 fiscal year appropriation. 

Senators are familiar with the fact 
that American agriculture has recently 
suffered serious reverses. Every effort, 
therefore, that can be made to expand 
help to the famers of our Nation, help to 
their wives, to their children, to their 
farm laborers—every such effort repays 
itself manifold in terms of the well-being 
of our country as a whole. 

A strong agriculture is the founda- 
tion of a strong America, not merely 
from an economic standpoint, but also 
from a moral standpoint, because the 


Mr. M. L. Ahlgren, a 
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farm is the great laboratory of nature 
and of life. z 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of Mr. Ahlgren's letter and the release 
prepared by the agricultural extension 
service be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 


I earnestly trust that the additional 
funds which are contemplated will in- 
deed be granted, and I pledge my own 
efforts to that worthy end. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and release were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION SERVICE, 

UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, 
COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE, 
Madison, March 17, 1594. 
Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran SENATOR WILEY: We have been in- 
formed that among President Eisenhower's 
budget recommendations to the Congress 
there is an item of 67,064,721 of increased 
support for agricultural extension work in 
the various States and Territories of the 
United States for fiscal 1955. Wisconsin's 
share of this increase, should it be made 
available, woulld amount to $186,591.69. 

A short time ago the agricultural extension 
service of the College of Agriculture, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, was asked to indicate the 
use that would be made of an Increase in 
Federal appropriations for agricultural ex- 
tension work should such funds be made 
available by the Congress for fiscal 1955, In 
response to that request we prepared a state - 
ment which indicates the use that would be 
made in our State of such an additional al- 
location of funds. The proposal that we 
have developed has been discussed widely 
with many individuals in the State, and it 
has been well and enthulastically received. 
A copy of this proposal is attached. It is 
being sent you with the thought in mind 
that you might wish to know of our plans for 
using increased Federal funds for agricul- 
tural extension should the Congress decide 
to make them avallable for fiscal 1955. 

If there is any additional information you 
would care to have, we would be happy to 
provide it. 

Very truly yours, 
HENRY L. AHLGREN, 
Associate Director, 


PROPOSED USE or INCREASED FEDERAL APPRO- 
PRIATIONS FOR AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION IN 
WISCONSIN 

AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION SERVICE, 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, 
Madison, Wis., March 1, 1954. 

Almost every one of Wisconsin’s 168,000 
farms and farm homes has felt the impact of 
the Agricultural Extension Service and has 
benefited substantially as a result. 

County agricultural agents have helped 
farmers to incorporate the findings of sci- 
ence and technology into their businesses in 
order that they might obtain larger incomes 
and greater satisfactions from farm life. 
They have helped in a very substantial way 
to keep our agriculture sound and produc- 
tive by conducting an educational program 
that has aided in bringing into widespread 
use in our agriculture such important de- 
velopments and practices as (1) mechaniza- 
tion and the use of laborsaving devices; (2) 
liming, treatment with commercial fertilizer, 
better use and conservation of barnyard ma- 
nure, and the employment of cropping prac- 
tices tailored to the land; (3) new varieties 
of many crop plants that are superior in 
such characteristics as yield, quality, disease 
and drought resistance, and winterhardiness; 
(4) improved hay and pasture crops and 
more effective ways of conserving and utiliz- 
ing them; (5) better pastures; (6) treatment 
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with chemicals that are highly effective in 
controlling many destructive weeds, insects, 
and diseases; (7) breeding of livestock for 
higher efficiency of production; (8) better 
livestock and poultry through improved 
feeding; (9) improved methods of sanitation 
and disease control for livestock; (10) im- 
proved quality of agricultural commodities; 
(11) reduction of losses due to waste and 
Spoilage; and (12) better marketing and dis- 
tribution of agricultural commodities. 

Likewise, home-demonstration agents have 
shown rural women how to improve the diet 
and clothing of their families and how to 
make their homes more comfortable and at- 
tractive. They have encouraged home pro- 
duction and preservation of foods. They 
have given guidance in the wise buying and 
efficient use of laborsaving equipment, in 
matters dealing with child development and 
family relations, housing, and with many 
other problems integrally related to family 
life and home management. They have 
helped farm women develop self-confidence, 
poise, and social graces. They have empha- 
sized the importance of developing a sense 
of citizenship among rural women and have 
made them much more conscious of their 
responsibilities and the opportunities for 
service that exist in their communities. 

Still ancther important phase of our agri- 
cultural extension program is concerned with 
the development of rural youth. Through 
4-H Club work, farm boys and girls receive 
their first introduction to the science of 
farming and homemaking. It is through 
participation in this program that boys first 
learn the significance in a successful farm 
enterprise of livestock breeding, feeding and 
management, soll, forest, and water conser- 
vation, soll testing, treatment with com- 
mercial fertilizer, the use of adapted crop 
varieties, disease, and insect control, market 
demands, grades, and qualities. Likewise, 
girls first learn about food production, food 
preparation, nutrition, health, home nursing, 
child care, clothing construction, and design, 
home improvements and home mechaniza- 
tion through participation in the 4-H Club 
program. It is in this and the Young Men 
and Women's Program that boys and girls 
first learn to take action in groups and where 
an excellent opportunity is provided for the 
development of leadership, good citizenship, 
and character. 

OUR APPROACH NEEDS TO BE BROADENED AND 

i INTENSIFIED 


Though it has been valuable and effective, 
our Agriculturel Extension program is not 
yet sufficiently broad in its scope or sharp 
in its focus to meet the more exacting needs 
of our times. Problems that are increasingly 
complex confront those who are now en- 
gaged in or who desire to engage in the busi- 
ness of farming. A great many problems 
must be met and solved if agriculture Is to 
remain strong and solvent in the years that 

ile ahead. Among these we should certainly 
list (1) cost-price relationships, (2) over- 
production of certain agricultural commodi- 
ties, (3) getting started in farming in view 
of heavy capital requirements, (4) the de- 
clining farm labor supply, (5) fitting new 
technological developments into the farm 
enterprise, (6) variable prices, yields and 
production, (7) increasing costs of produc- 
tion, (8) marketing, (9) poor quality prod- 
ucts, (10) marginal farming due to insuffi- 
cient working capital or lack of good land, 
(11) relations with urban consumers, (12) 
conservation and improvement of farm re- 
sources, (13) changing demands for farm 
products, and (14) security following retire- 
ment. Each problem requires understanding 
by local people of the facts, issues, choices; 
and the best scientific application. To be 
prepared for the type of service that will be 
needed for an agriculture faced with chang- 
ing, complicated problems, the Agricultural 
Extension Service in Wisconsin must eventu- 
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ally expand and increase the scope of its 
activities (1) to provide for more individual 
teaching in a program cf complete farm and 
home planning (2) to facilitate work with 
girls and boys in our 4-H Club and older 
youth programs (3) in consumer education 
and marketing, (4) with groups in urban 
areas, and (5) in public affairs education. 

FIRST ALLOTMENT TO BE USED FOR FARM AND 

HOME PLANNING 


The first allotment of $186,591.69 of in- 
creased Federal funds for Wisconsin will be 
used entirely to develop a program of com- 
plete farm and home planning for individual 
farm families, 

We all recognize that farming has changed 
from an occupation that formerly required 
moderate amounts of capital, management 
or know-how, and investment in land to a 
business which now requires large amounts 
of capital, much technical and business 
management, and heavy investment in land. 
How to select and combine the yarious en- 
terprises on the individual farm, what in- 
tensity to carry them and how to inject 
modern technology into the business have 
become major problems. Some farmers are 
able through reading and by attending 
meetings and demonstrations to solve these 
problems. Many other farmers, however, 
could combine these enterprises and inte- 
grate these new technologies and programs 
much more efficiently and economically into 
their businesses than they now do. 

Similar problems of an increasing com- 
plex nature also confront the homemaker 
as she with her husband plans to rear a 
family in today’s world. Since developments 


in the social sciences have not kept pace, 


with those in technological areas, the farm 
family is faced with many problems that 
are a direct result of technological develop- 
ments. The impact of advertising through 
the press, radio, and television is substan- 
tial and necessitates a constant evaluation 
on the part of all members of the farm 
family of their real needs. The high degree 
of specialization which is characteristic of 
our age requires that homemakers seek de- 
sired information from many sources. Fre- 
quently she is at a loss to know how to co- 
ordinate and integrate for the best use of 
her family the information she obtains. 

The Agricultural Extension Service in its 
early years worked intimately with indivi- 
dual farm families, as a way of reaching, 
through them, still other families. The 
county agricultural agent and the home 
demonstration agent established influence 
and confidence by working with a relatively 
small number of families, getting to know 
them personally, to understand their prob- 
lems more fully and to help fit new tech- 
nology into their individual systems of 
farming and homemaking. However, as the 
demand for service expanded, the Agricul- 
tural Extension Service found it increasingly 
necessary to abandon much of the personal 
service type of approach that marked its 
early work, and to rely more and more on a 
mass type of approach facilitated by meet- 
ings, group demonstrations, the radio, tele- 
vision, publications, newspaper, and maga- 
zine articles, 

Furthermore, and for the most part, our 
programs have developed haphazardly and on 
a piecemenol basis. Often it has been a 
question of the squeaky wheel getting the 
grease or of moving from one emergency to 
another. Farm life is not lived on a piece- 
meal baris nor do farm families progress 
by moving from one emergency to another. 
The farm family is continually faced with 
problems of considering and integrating for 
its best and most effective use such diverse 
items as production, marketing, remodeling 
of the home or other farm buildings, new 
construction, advanced schooling for sons 
and daughters, the purchase of a new car, 
tractor, or other farm or home equipment, 
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soil improvement and conservation, family 
and community relationships and many 
others. Consequently, the farmer and his 
family, his soil, his cropping system, his live- 
stock, the quality of the products he pro- 
duces, his machinery, his available supply 
of labor, consumer demands for his products, 
marketing and other off-the-farm forces in- 
cluding public affairs that affect his enter- 
prise must all be considered in developing a 
program to fit his needs and requirements. 
A further responsibility would be to assist 
the farmer and his family to participate in 
and actively support the organized programs 
that help to make his community a desirable 
place in which to live. We believe that the 
needs of modern agriculture and homemak- 
ing can be served most effectively through a 
coordinated program that makes available 
the full resources of agricultural extension 
in one approach to all the enterprises on 
the farm. The program that we envision is 
based on the whole farm rather than the 
piecemeal type of approach and is designed 
through personal service to establish a sound 
economic base under each farm. Because 
of the need for developing a program involv- 
ing a combined approach on each farm the 
entire initial increase in the Federal appro- 
priation for Wisconsin would be used as fol- 
lows: 

Employment and expenses for 34 
additional county extension 
workers ($4,500 per worker) 
in 34 counties to provide in- 
dividual teaching based on a 
program of complete farm and 
home planning, primarily for 
young farm couples or for 
those who are just beginning 
farming. Each county work- 
er would work with approx- 
imately 250 such families, 
We believe that the many 
special problems facing young 
farm couples or those who are 
just beginning farming are 
such as to warrant that major 
consideration be given them 
from the first allotment of 
funds. (It is assumed that 
the varlous counties would be 
willing to provide some funds 
to support the additional 
county personnel that will be 


Won heel ets $153, 000. 00 
Employment and expenses for 
2 additional supervisors 15. 000. 00 
Employment and expenses for 
3 additional specialists 18, 591. 69 
Total . 186, 591. 69 


} 
What America Means to Me 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM C. WAMPLER 


OP VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 22, 1954 


Mr. WAMPLER. Mr. Speaker, Madam 
Besa Sklarsky is director of the dance 
department at Sullins College in Bris- 
tol, Va., in my congressional district. 

Madam Sklarsky was born and edu- 
cated in Russia. She lived in Russia 
during the period from the beginning of 
the reolution in 1917 through the terrors 
of 1925-26. 

She came to this country via Poland, 
Germany, France, Egypt, Palestine, Leb- 
anon, and Syria, moving in each case in 
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advance of the terror and privation of 
totalitarianism. 

I have had many inspiring conver- 
sations with Madam Sklarsky. She has 
taken an active part in the civic life of 
my community and through her speeches 
is bringing to many of my constituents 
a new concept of the freedoms we enjoy. 

Recently Madam Sklarsky addressed 
the Rotary Club of Bristol, and that 
speech now is being printed for distri- 
bution abroad by the United States In- 
formation Agency. I am privileged to 
include it today in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp. It follows: 

Before I express my feelings on what Amer- 
ica means to me, I feel it is my duty, in front 
of an all-male audience, to pay tribute to 
American women who, with full right, occupy 
the first place in the world among women of 
all other countries, She is a symbol of every- 
thing that is perfect—as mother, wife, host- 
ess. She holds the most difficult jobs. She 
is. educated, organized, alert, vital, ambi- 
tious. She takes a prominent part in all 
walks of life—politics, education, medicine, 
science, art, social work, and at the same time 
is the best-dressed woman in the world. 

AMERICA FOR ME 18 FAITH IN GOD 


One cannot help regaining a strong faith 
in God living in this country where the 
churches, family life, and each community is 
so organized that every day of our lives brings 
us nearer to God. America relies on Him, 
believes in Him, and lets Him guide her. 
You Americans also feel that you are blessed 
by God to be born and live in this country 
and enjoy all these privileges. America and 
faith are synonymous, 

AMERICA FOR ME IS FAITH IN MANKIND 


Almost 400 years ago people of all races, 
nations, colors, and religions started coming 
here, and to this day they are still coming 
and coming. Each one finds a home here. 
Each one gives his capacities, talents, destre 
to create and accomplish, and at the same 
time has full freedom to do what he pleases 
and to go where he pleases. These conditions 
were the foundation on which was created 
the big miracle which is this country of ours, 
It is rich, prosperous with every human 
achievement, and an example and help to 
the rest of the world. All of this is what 
mankind is capable of when given the proper 
conditions. America is proof of what man- 
kind is. 


AMERICA FOR ME IS FAITH IN JUSTICE 


This country is organized out of a desire 
for justice and to prove that Justice can be 
established in all factors of life and can and 
should be maintained in spite of all obstacles 
in political and social environment. When 
I think of those wise and noble men fighting 
and struggling for the right to live in decent 
conditions; when I think of them gathered 
together forming the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the Bill of Rights, then I know 
that those men wanted the spirit of Justice 


to survive and live forever. They were not 
bitter and cruel like the dictators in our 


time. They wanted justice for one and all. 
This noble heritage they left for humanity, 
Justice is the noblest gift to humanity and 
America will always have faith in justice. 


AMERICA FOR ME IS FAITH IN PEACE 


We all know and feel every minute how 
important peace is for us, No other country 
in the world has contributed so much to 
Peace as America. Many millions were spent, 
and are being spent, for the purpose of peace. 
With all possible means this country tries to 
maintain peace. With all possible sacrifice 
she seeks to establish peace. Nothing means 
more to Americans than peace. In spite of 
all obstacles America courageously marches 
toward peace, I have regained faith in peace, 
and I hope and pray for it datly. 
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AMERICA FOR ME IS FAITH IN FREEDOM 


I am thankful to destiny that I was privi- 
leged to live and see what freedom means— 
to write, to do what I feel and what I think 
is right, to be able to live without fear. This 
is the biggest blessing God gave to this be- 
loved country. Since coming here I cannot 
overcome this divine feeling of being reborn 
in better conditions, of being able to relearn 
how a country can give decency to every hu- 
man being, of being able to feel equal with 
everyone, of being able to be myself, to be 
one of the many with the same privileges, 
and to worship God in the way that seems 
right. Without fear I can express my opin- 
ion and stand up for my rights. This can be 
done only in America where are concentrated 
the most precious attributes of the universe. 
So may we never, not for a minute, forget to 
thank God for the privilege of being here. 
To thank Him with thoughts, with deeds, 
and with appreciation, and in our daily 
prayers breathe these three words: 

God bless America, 


The Domestic Business Situation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 16, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am including a letter written by Chester 
D, Tripp, editor and publisher of Eco- 
nomic Trend Line Studies, of Chicago, 
III. Mr. Tripp is an outstanding author 
on economic matters, and his letter 
should be of very great interest to all 
Members of this body. It follows: 

Manch 15, 1954. 


AN OPEN LETTER TO Our FRIENDS IN CONGRESS 
ON THE DOMESTIC BUSINESS SITUATION 


I am addressing this letter to our many 
friends in the Congress of the United States. 
Several inquiries have come to hand from 
Members asking us to spell out in a little 
more detail our views on the unfolding econ- 
omy. I will answer some of these inquiries 
with this letter, and it may be that others in 
the Congress and in private business may be 
interested in the observations. 

The country is definitely divided in its eco- 
nomic views. Some feel that we are leaving 
a boom and getting into normalcy; others 
that we are getting into a depression. It has 
been our view that the chances very much 
favor the former, if we act with reasonable 
intelligence as a people. Let me give some of 
the reasons. 

We all agree that we have been in a boom, 
some aspects of which have been almost a 
“fool's paradise.“ The boom has lasted a 
long time, and it is a reasonable assumption 
that we should recede from it, the stopping 
point being the only uncertainty, 

Historically, there have been some very 
sharp dividing lines between minor adjust- 
ments and deflations, and there are some 
characteristics of a boom background that 
indicate depression conditions that are al- 
most as symptomatic as fever is with typhoid 
or red spotches with measles. I would like 
to mention two of the most important: 

First, in many years we have never had 
a depression that was not anticipated by 
a boom of some proportions, a boom great 
enough to overextend available funds to a 
point where money was not only increasing 
in cost, but becoming unavailable except 
to the best risks. 
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Second, I can find no record of a depres- 
sion that did not start with commodity val- 
ues at a relatively high point. There are 
still other characteristic symptoms, but I 
think these two are enough to mention. Let 
us analyze these at the present time. They 
have always been dominant. 

In the first place, money 8 months ago 
had advanced substantially in price and was 
becoming unavailable; in fact, this money 
tightness was one of the pressures that 
brought on the current recession. It is a 
definite fact, however, that today, largely 
due to Government action, this money 
stringency has been more than relieved; it 
has been eliminated. This is a state of af- 
fairs that seldom happens except toward the 
end of a correction. I think it is safe to 
say that if money had stayed tight that the 
prospects for the future would have been 
very different than they are today. 

Let us take a look at the composite com- 
modity price structure. The Korean boom 
put a great pressure on available supplies 
and prices associated with them. Enormous 
amounts of money were required to finance 
commodities and the value of inventories 
was thereby greatly increased. However, at 
the present time we have had a year and 
a half of declining commodity prices. The 
break has amounted to almost 25 percent 
and some of the declines have been pain- 
fully excessive. It is true that the decline 
has been far from uniform, but in the main, 
and from a money-requirement point of 
view, this decline has had an appreciable 
effect on the money required to do business, 
In our opinion, we are in a much safer posl- 
tion than if we had to face a substantial 
commodity decline, rather than a condition 
where the decline is already well understood 
and largely behind us. 

A third aspect that deserves attention, and 
will bear watching, is the country's use of 
bank money, In the case of major declines, 
debits have always fallen sharply. At the 
present time, I am glad to report that bank 
debits have so far refused to fall and have 
actually advanced moderately. 

The main weak point that we face now is, 
how far inventory volume and values will de- 
cline, and how disturbing this decline can 
be to our 160 million people. ‘Total inven- 
tories of a visible type amount to some 
$80 billion at the present time. This is 
probably excessive, and it would be our guess 
that a decline of six or seven billion might be 
a reasonable expectation. It is a pretty well 
recognized fact that 80 to 85 percent of com- 
modity values represent labor and services, 
We might, therefore, assume that five or six 
billion dollars of labor has been consumed 
in producing these commodities that are, in 
a sense, redundant. It might, therefore, be 
expected that five or six billion dollars in 
labor effort as reflected in unemployment 
would be a reasonable expectation to get 
back to normal. Although such a figure is 
serious to many individuals, it is not too im- 
portant from the point of view of the na- 
tional economy. It is a very small fraction 
of the national income. There will be hard- 
ship cases that will make the headlines and 
be political news, but a large part of the 
vacuum that has to be filled can easily come 
out of savings, unemployment relief, and 
much needed vacations. 


There is nothing in this figure that would 
indicate that the decline would necessarily 
feed on itself. Capital creation and home 
bullding should go on and is going on so far 
without any important decline. It is to be 
hoped that the inventory reductions will not 
be too rapid, and to date, they have not been. 
Although the December figures are the lat- 
est we have, and they show something of a 
decline, we in this office are of the opinion 
that some 62 billion has probably been taken 
out of inventory accounts already. The 
balance should not be too hard to assimilate. 
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In our letter at the beginning of the 
year, we indicated that the worst business 
news might still be ahead of us. I mean by 
that, the superficial news that makes the 
headlines, but we thought at that time, and 
still do, that the basic adjustments had al- 
ready been started, and that they were of a 
nature that would pretty well contain the 
recession. We detected certain factors of 
underlying strength in the economy as early 
as the month of November 1953, and these 
were confirmed in the first week of January 
1954. 

I think the President was a little optimis- 
tic, if he were correctly quoted that March 
would be the critical month.” I would be 
more inclined to think that it might be 
60 days later, for what such an observation 
is worth. There is a substantial relationship 
between cause and effect in national eco- 
nomics, and two of the elements that I have 
mentioned above have already experienced 
substantial correction, 

Rational taxation, as well as availability 
of money, are both important in controlling 
economic trends. The money end, in our 
opinion, has been taken care of but further 
reduction in taxes would be an actual as 
well as a psychological stimulant. Taxes 
have been too high. We are inclined to 
agree with Colin Clark that when taxes 
take over 25 percent of the national 
income, they are a very deadening in- 
fluence on the economy. However, one must 
note in this connection that when com- 
modity prices are advancing the incident 
of taxation can be passed on and only ex- 
presses itself in the degree of inflation that 
we are experiencing. However, if the com- 
modities are declining, many taxes cannot 
be on and weigh heavily on business 
activity, especially on the smaller or younger 
units. 

There are two aspects to taxation that 
should be kept in mind; First, what tax take 
is necessary to meet emergencies or foolish 
extravagance, and second, what taxes can 
be taken without crushing business. These 
aspects are entirely different and have to be 
kept separate in our minds. Bills must be 
paid and, therefore, taxes have to be geared 
somewhat to expenditures, but the natural 
law is that expenditures have to be adjusted 
to the tax take unless we are willing to face 
the usual bad results of going into debt. 

I do not believe that the country will 
talk itself into a depression; the forces in- 
volved are too fundamental for that. Nor 
can we talk ourselves out of a depression 
for the same reason, but I think it is safe 
to say at the present time that if com- 
modities have substantially stabilized, and 
they seem to have done so, and if money 
stays reasonably available, and it seems to 
be so, that the chances greatly favor our 
getting into equilibrium at a point not too 
far below where we are now in terms of the 
national income. If historical comparisons 
are any unit of measure, it is a reasonable 
assumption that the last quarter of the year 
will be as full of promise as the first quarter 
was in the lack of it. 

Economic TREND LINE STUDIES, 
CHESTER D. TRIPP. 


The Importance of the American Merchant 
Marine to American Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT W. CRETELLA 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 22, 1954 


Mr. CRETELLA. Mr. Speaker, I in- 
clude an address by Mr. Francis. T, 
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Greene, executive vice president of the 
American Merchant Marine Institute, 
“Ine, I am certain that we all look with 
admiration upon the accomplishments 
and great services rendered by the mer- 
chant marine during our previous global 
conflicts. The address very clearly 
points out the importance of the mer- 
chant marine in normal economic times 
to our Nation's business and the health 
of our economy. ; 

The address follows: 

In a superficial sense, it seems as though 
I were carrying coals to Newcastle in talking 
to a group of shipping people on the subject 
of the commercial importance of the Amer- 
ican merchant marine. I do so only because 
it is a fact so little known by the American 
people. All of you know from your own ex- 
perience just how important it is to main- 
tain an American merchant marine on a 
solid footing. You know its importance to 
our national defense. You do not need to 
be reminded, if I may quote Admiral Gallery, 
of the United States Navy, that “The back- 
bone of seapower is not the battleship or air- 
craft carrier, but the lowly, peaceful mer- 
chant ship. * It is to keep these mer- 
chant ships moving that we need a Navy. 
Great ships of war, like the new aircraft car- 
rler Forrestal, are really the servants and 
guardians of the merchant ships.“ The im- 
portance of the American merchant marine 
in time of war and grave national emergency 
has been brought home to all thinking 
Americans by the experiences of World War 
I. World War II, and yesterday's Korean fight- 
ing. 

The commercial importance of the Ameri- 
can-fiag fleet, however, is by no means re- 
alized by the American public as a whole. 
Indeed, it was this very lack of realization 
that produced the acute commercial shipping 
crises preceding our entry into World War I, 
It was this lack of understanding that pro- 
duced the almost complete deteriorlation of 
private American shipping following that 
war. It is this lack of realization of the 
commercial importance of American shipping 
which, despite history, again threatens the 
business and Government support that our 
shipping must have if it is to survive for- 
eign competition—foreign competition based 
on low foreign wages. 

It is this same lack of understanding 
which has just produced the shortsighted 
majority recommendation of the so-called 
Randall Commission “that the statutory pro- 
visions requiring the use of United States 
vessels for shipments financed by loans or 
grants of the United States Government or 
its agencies be repealed and that other means 
of support be provided by direct means“ 
presumably at the cost of the American tax- 
payer as a substitute for the American ship- 
ping activity which has carried the aid that 
the United States has so generously donated 
to the rest of the free world. 

The American businessman should remem- 
ber what has happened to him in the past 
and what will happen to him in the future 
should he and our Government ever permit 
the American operating fleet again to lapse 
into disuse and decay. It is up to you to 
help carry this message to those who either 
have not thought the problem through or 
have no acquaintance with their need to keep 
American ships sailing the seven seas. 

The Randall Commission recommends 
“that the determination of the active mer- 
chant fleet requirements of the United 
States * * take account of the availability 
of foreign vessels.” To me it is inconceivable 
that the majority of the Randall Commission 
could have shut its eyes to the crisis to 
American business created during the period 
1914 to 1917, when the foreign nations upon 
whose ships we then depended withdrew 
their ships almost completely from peace- 
time trade with the United States, Freight 
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then piled up in all the American ports for 
lack of ships to carry it to such an extent 
that by 1915 the congestion in American 
ports on both coasts made it necessary to 
establish railroad embargoes that reached 
far into the interior. At the same time, 
ocean freight rates, controlled almost exclu- 
sively by the foreign owners of foreign- flag 
ships, skyrocketed so high as to price the 
American businessman out of the world com- 
mercial markets even had he been able to get 
any ships in which to carry his products. 
From 1910 to 1915 the freight charges on 
cotton from New York to Liverpool went up 
700 percent. Freight charges on wheat from 
the United States to Europe quadrupled. 
Freight rates on rubber from southeast Asia 
to our Pacific coast Jumped -from $20 to 
$127.50 per ton. 

There was in this period prior to America's 
entry into World War I grave danger that 
American economic life would be disrupted 
and that our commercial export trade, which 
represents in so many cases the margin of 
profit for the American businessman, would 
be utterly destroyed. The result was a wide- 
spread public clamor for Government inter- 
vention and a Government shipbullding pro- 
gram. This took time. As usual, although 
bares program was not too little, It was too 

te 


Every American businessman should read 
the recent testimony of Mr. Donald G. Ward, 
director of transportation of the Mathieson 
Chemical Corp., before a Senate investigat- 
ing committee. Speaking on behalf of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
he thus summarized the major disruptions 
of American commerce which have resulted 
from our shortsighted dependence on for- 
eign-flag shipping: 

“History offers excellent guideposts for 
the future. Therefore, I should like to recall 
some of our experience of the past. Such 
experience has shown that in the event of 
any international disturbance, not neces- 
sarily one involying the United States 
directly, foreign-flag shipping on which 
American exporters and importers might 
rely will be withdrawn to be placed in other 
service considered more essential by the 
country whose flag it flies, or Just more lucra- 
tive service. 

Boer War: I cite as an example the Boer 
War, fought by the British in South Africa 
at the turn of the century. That may seem 
to be going back a long way for an example, 
but it proves a point. In that war, which 
did not involvé us, the withdrawal of British 
ships from normal trade to supply British 
troops In South Africa, and the increase in 
British-controlled rates, imposed a heavy 
burden upon our foreign trade. 

“World War I: When World War I began, 
and we were not then involved, since the 
principal combatants were also the leading 
maritime nations, they naturally requisi- 
tioned or interned most of their ships. For- 
eign-flag ships were withdrawn from our 
ports—some to do essential work for their 
own countries, and some to switch to other 
operations made lucrative because of the 
withdrawal of a sizable amount of shipping 
from the normal channels of trade. Cargo 
piled up on our wharves and in our ware- 
houses, and railroad cars could not be un- 
loaded. Rall congestion at eastern seaports 
extended back as far as Chicago, and rail 
embargoes had to be declared. Because of 
this congestion, people in the East did with- 
out some of the essentials of life, and rela- 
tively little foreign trade moved when it 
was greatly in demand. 

“British coal strike: Moving on, a fa- 
mous example of the dubious policy of de- 
pending on foreign tonnage to serve our 
foreign trade is the British coal strike in 
1926. The ships that were carrying our com- 
merce were withdrawn at a time when the 
crops of the United States were ready to 
move. They were needed to bring coal to 
the mother country. This is an example of 
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foreign-fiag ships being assigned to more 
essential service in the interest of the coun- 
try whose flag they fly. 

“World War II: We come to the next seri- 
ous disruption of our shipping services— 
World War II. This time, cargo was not plied 
high on our docks. Warehouses and railroad 
yards were not congested. We had had the 
stimulating effects of the Merchant Marine 
Acts of 1928 and 1936. We had started on a 
program of building an American-flag mer- 
chant marine. Commendable as that was, it 
was not the answer to why there was no 
congestion on our docks, in our warehouses, 
or in railroad . The real answer was 
that only that traffic was allowed to move 
that could be accommodated in the relatively 
small number of available ships. The same 
thing happened then that had happened in 
1914. Foreign-flag tonnage disappeared from 
our ports, except to carry lend-lease cargo 
home, Little shipping was left, and that was 
American-flag shipping. And there wasn't 
nearly enough of that.” 

Relying upon foreign-flag shipping is like 
relying upon the loan of your neighbor's car. 
When you need it most, he will also need it. 
You will either walk or stay at home. 

In the face of this history, at least 5, and 
probably 8, members of the Randall Com- 
mission dissented from the reliance which 
the majority urged America to place upon the 
foreign-flag shipping. I would call to your 
attention this minority viewpoint which 
alone concides with the lessons of experience: 

“It is not disputed that the United States 
should have an adequate merchant marine 
for the national defense and to develop and 
maintain its foreign and domestic commerce, 
It is my conviction that the report of the 
Commission dealing with this important 
matter is not only inadequate to accomplish 
these objectives, but if its provisions were 
implemented, our merchant marine would be 
weakened. 

“The history of our maritime industry from 
the First World War to the present confirms 
the fact that this industry has been inade- 
quate to meet the needs for the development 
of our foreign trade and for the defense of 
our Nation during times when we were at 
war. 
“In the determination of the requirements 
for a United States merchant fleet, which no 
responsible governmental agency has as yet 
done, we should not put substantial reliance 
on the merchant ships of our allies. Our 
experience over the past 4 or 5 decades con- 
firms this conclusion. Whatever agency 
within our Government is charged with the 
task of determining the size of our merchant 
marine, it should set as its goal the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of a merchant 
marine and a shipbuilding industry that is 
reasonably self-sufficient. Although the cost 
required to accomplish this should be kept 
to a minimum, economy should not be a 
major consideration, for what might seem 
economical initially would in the long run 
Prove most costly. To have such a merchant 
marine requires experienced shipbuilders to 
construct the ships and to keep them in re- 
pair, and seasoned men to man the ships in 
active service. These cannot be had by rely- 
ing upon our allies. 

“At the outbreak of two world wars, the 
United States has been caught short of suf- 
ficient ship bottoms to meet its require- 
ments. Our allies did not, and could not, 
supply the necessary ships—most of them 
Were bottled up by an effective enemy block- 
ade.” 

There is a more subtle, but ‘equally im- 
portant, advantage to the American business- 
man of maintaining his merchant marine 
during times of peace and international 
quiet than in time of war. This advantage 
lies in the effect of American shipping upon 
Worldwide shipping rates which must be 
Paid by American importers and exporters 
regardless of whether the cargoes move in 
foreign or American bottoms, 
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Almost all American berth operators are 
members of international conferences 
created to establish an orderly and reliable 
rate structure upon which importers and 
exporters may depend in making forward 
commitments. What would happen to the 
rates charged to the American businessman 
if there were no American lines seated at 
the conference table to fight for freight rates 
fair to American products In competition 
with the products of foreign countries whose 
national flag lines are also seated at the same 
conference table? The representative of 
the chamber of commerce was asked, dur- 
ing a recent Senate investigation, this self- 
same question, and I quote his answer: 

“I think it would have an entirely and 
definitely disastrous effect on our foreign 
commerce. * * I believe that American 
ships do have a beneficial effect and that 
they are a counterweight on the side of the 
American exporter and importer in the mak- 
ing of ocean freight rates. * We cannot 
sell in the foreign trade unless we have 
freight rates which are comparable and 
competitive with producers of like material 
in foreign countries throughout the world. 
If we do not have American lines represented 
in the conference, protecting American busi- 
ness and at the same time, of course, pro- 
tecting their own trades, we may find our- 
selves out of foreign trade completely.” 

Mr. Ward went on to say that if we did 
not have American representation in inter- 
national marine conferences to protect 
freight rates to and from America versus 
those of our foreign competing nations, our 
businessmen would, be, and I quote, com- 
pletely at their mercy, and I am afraid their 
mercy would not be good for us.“ 

In a similar vein, Mr. Harry J. Carroll, 
director of traffic of the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., stated that in the rubber busi- 
ness there was a great deal of foreign com- 
petition, particularly British and Italian, 
This American businessman, with so wide a 
traffic experience, concluded: 


“If we do not have the American mer- 
chant marine to protect our interest, we 
become at the mercy of our foreign friends, 
and the rates can go any place and the 
service can go any place.“ 


It seems to me that one of the principal 
difficulties facing the American merchant 
marine under today's almost peacetime con- 
ditions is that of its public relations—the 
unfulfiled need of bringing home to the 
American businessman and the American 
taxpayer just how important an American- 
flag shipping industry, financed by American 
capital and controlled by American business- 
men—is to their well-being. The manufac- 
turer or shipper, from the interior of our 
country, seldom, if ever, sees the ships that 
carry his products abroad. He very seldom 
even stops to think of these unseen ships 
which alone make possible his export trade, 
even though he knows full well that the 
10 or 15 percent of his total production that 
is sold abroad means the difference between 
profit or loss. Our problem is how to reach 
and tell these simple facts of life to the 
millions upon millions of American citizens 
who produce or sell the goods which com- 
pose the foreign commerce of the United 
States, which amounts annually to about 
200 million cargo tons, with a value of 
over $25 billion per annum. The whole 
American public could be reached if our 
industry could afford the annual appropria- 
tions for institutional advertising and other 
forms of public relations, such as that of the 
Association of American Raltlroads, which 
runs somewhere between $2 million to $4 
million per year, or even that of the Ameri- 
can Trucking Association, which is substan- 
tially in excess of half a million dollars a 
year. Yet we have a message to bring to 
the American people of even greater impor- 
tance to them and of far more economic 
complexity than the messages of other forms 
of transportation. However, the American 
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shipping industry, faced with a world-wide 
shipping slump and using far more red than 
black ink at the foot of its 1953 profit-and- 
loss statements, obviously can afford no such 
sums. It is, therefore, dependent almost 
wholly upon messengers, such as yourselves, 
who know and appreciate our need for our 
own ships in the recurrent times of ship- 
ping shortages and international crises, 
to tell these facts up and down the highways 
and byways of American business and com- 
munity life. We must rely in large measure 
upon you to bring home to the American 
people the self-evident truism, disregarded 
by the enemies of the American merchant 
marine and its foreign competitors, but thus 
stated by George Washington as long ago as 
1790: 

“I recommend it to your serious reflections 
how far and in what mode it may be expe- 
dient to guard against embarrassments from 
these contingencies by such e ents 
to our own navigation as will render our 
commerce and agriculture less dependent on 
foreign bottoms, which may fail us in the 
very moments most interesting to both these 
great objects—the price of transporting 
American products to their proper markets 
abroad.” 

It is the aim of the Magna Carta of Ameri- 
can-flag shipping—the Merchant Marine Act 
of 1936—to develop an American merchant 
marine capable of carrying at least 50 per- 
cent of American foreign-commerce cargoes, 
Achievement of this aim would represent 
a safeguard of strategic commercial impor- 
tance to the American businessman through 
assuring him of the ever-ready availability 
of ships and shipping, and a constant pro- 
tection against the skyrocketing of ocean 
freight rates dominated solely by his foreign 
competitors. The achievement of this aim 
lies in large measure in your hands, since 
only through you, and thousands of others 
like you, can the salesmanship Job be done 
which must be done in order to bring home 
our message to the American shipper, busi- 
nessman, and taxpayer. 


Investigating Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 22, 1954 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, from the Tarrant County Re- 
publican Women’s Club of Fort Worth, 
Tex., received today, with the request 
that it be printed in the Appendix of the 
Record, comes the following resolution: 

Whereas Senator JoserH McCartHy has 
continued to expose to the public gaze the 
activities of those who would deliver this 
country into the hands of atheistic commu- 
nism; and y 

Whereas in the course of investigations by 
his senatorial committee the average Ameri- 
can citizen has become aware of the danger 
of Communist infiltration of his Govern- 
ment; and 

Whereas subversive activities in the United 
States Army, Voice of America, overseas in- 
formation program, United States State De- 
partment, United States Treasury Depart- 
ment, educational system, and other vital 
phases of American life have been brought 
to light through these investigations, and 
especially through Senator MCCARTHY'S pene- 
trating cross-examination of witnesses who 
take refuge behind the fifth amendment; and 

Whereas most Antericans are just as con- 
cerned about the Communist infiltration of 
American institutions as they are about the 
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Communist threat abroad: Now, be it there- 
fore unanimously 

Resolved by the Tarrant County Republi- 
can Women’s Club of Fort Worth, Tez., That 
we commend Senator McCarruy’s vigilance 
and aggressiveness in exposing tools of the 
Communist conspiracy within the United 
States, and call upon the executive and legis- 
lative branches to support him in his work, 
so that no Communist or fellow travelers will 
be protected from exposure by any branch 
of the Government of the United States. 

Unanimously adopted this 17th day of 
March 1954 by the Tarrant County Republi- 
can Women's Club of Fort Worth, Tex. 

MARGARET WOMACK 


The Democratic Tax Stratagem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STUYVESANT WAINWRIGHT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 15, 1954 


Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, 
one of the leading weekly newspapers of 
the First Congressional District, New 
York, is the Long Islander. It was 
founded by Walt Whitman in 1838. It 
possesses an historic record of achieve- 
ment, of courage, and of presenting the 
truth. In recent months it has set the 
pace in the community it serves on the 
grave question generically referred to as 
McCarthyism. This newspaper's view- 
point in this respect is newsworthy not 
only because the paper is Republican in 
its tendencies and affiliations but also 
because the clientele it serves is over- 
whelmingly conservative-Republican. 
This paper’s most recent editorial on this 
pungent issue states: 

And that is why until now the Democrats 
could afford to sit on their hands and keep 
out of the mess. But the situation is their 
problem and their responsibility now, be- 
cause they are part of the Senate, too. If 
McCarTry gets away with his defiance of the 
legislative, as he hhs done several times with 
the executive, the Democrats will be equally 
to blame. This is no longer strictly inter- 
party warfare. It involves the power and the 
dignity of the entire Senate. 

Whether the Senate will prove to be the 
agency which will finally stand up to a Mc- 
Carruy challenge or not, the very act of the 
challenge itself has made crystal clear the 
manner of man McCartny is. It has made 
plain his driving desire for power, his attempt 
to put himself above or beyond the reach of 
the influences which curb the conduct of the 
rest of America’s citizens. Surely even his 
most fervent followers cannot stomach this. 


Typical of the fine advice and guidance 
given by this newspaper to its readers is 
in its editorial of March 18 entitled “The 
Democratic Tax Stratagem,” which is, 
Mr. Speaker, herein set forth for the 
benefit of my colleagues: 

THE Democratic Tax STRATAGEM 

‘The Democrats who are bent on sabotaging 
President Eisenhower's budget by tacking on 
an income-tax exemption raise to the om- 
nibus tax-revision bill forget that when they 
were in power they resisted tax cuts, too. 
These same Democrats maintained then that 
to lower taxes would be to wreck the coun- 
try's financial soundness, to imperil national 
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defense and foreign policy, and to intensify 
inflation. 

Things have not altered sufficiently since 
1952 to make these arguments any less 
weighty. What was true then is just as true 
now. The only difference lies in who is 
using them. If the Democrats believed these 
arguments to be good before, then why 
should they turn against them now? Could 
it be that voting for or against tax cuts is 
not so much a matter of what will be to the 
best interests of the country as it is of 
political expediency? Could it be that the 
Democrats are willing to sacrifice the well- 
being of the country for the sake of a few 
votes, even against their intelligent judg- 
ment? That's what they accused their op- 
ponents of doing back when they were in 
power. 

It is true that most voters aren't fond 
of taxes. But it is also true that for a good 
many years now most voters have appre- 
ciated the necessity for those taxes. No 
votes have been lost through the instigation 
and support of a sound tax program, and 
Tew have been gained through tax cuts. But 
inconsistency and an abrupt switch from 
one side of the fence to the other can make 
a voter confused and mistrustful. 

Are these Congressman so bent on cutting 
taxes, members of that same Democratic 
Party which fought so staunchly against tax 
cuts so short a time ago? It’s gettting so 
you can’t tell the players any more without 
a tax program. And it’s getting very hard 
to tell whether the “out” party ever has 
anything but its own welfare at heart. 


Government Tax Program Necessary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANGIER L. GOODWIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 22, 1954 


Mr. GOODWIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Reading (Mass.) Chronicle of 
March 18, 1954: 


GOVERNMENT Tax PROGRAM NECESSARY 


The Eisenhower tax program debate de- 
serves more attention than it is getting. It 
is unfortunate that we can do so littie about 
it. We can, of course, and should, contact 
our Representative and Senators but most 
of the threat to the program comes from 
Senators and Representatives from other sec- 
tions with whom we have no influence. 

Few Americans if they understood the is- 
sue clearly would trade thelr country's se- 
curity for the few dollars (to individuals 
they would be few) they stand to save. In 
the end, too, the result may be very ex- 
pensive to the same people. 

Only the American people can pay the 
cost of American Government and Ameri- 
can foreign programs. It has been proven 
over the years that the few cannot pay for 
the many. Hence any excessive cut in 
taxes—and you cannot believe that the 
Eisenhower administration has not honestly 
tried to find a way to further cut taxes be- 
cause it would be a popular move to do 
so—will create more acute problems in the 
future. 


It is easy enough for the party out of 
power to fight for these cuts—if they get 
them, they will disclaim all responsibility 
for any unfortunate results, while claiming 
credit for giving the taxpayer a saving: If 
they do not get them, they have more po- 
litical ammunition. Everything to gain and 
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nothing to lose unless voters develop longer 
memories. 

This sabotage of the tax program is some- 
thing we cannot afford as a people or a 
party. 


The Question of Trieste at the Berlin 
Conference 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ALBERT W. CRETELLA 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 22, 1954 


Mr, CRETELLA. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include an 
article from the March 5 issue of the 
Middletown Bulletin. Obviously, Mr. 
Molotov would undo all that which has 
been accomplished since the Trieste 
problem originated in 1946. 


It is the duty of our country, its diplo- 
mats, and its citizens to see that the 
issue of Trieste does not become the 
whipping boy of the conference table 
and subject to the fantasy and trickery 
of Russia's agents. A peaceable solu- 
tion to the thorny problem of Trieste is 
one which will add inestimable strength 
to our western coalition in Europe, and 
I believe the following article brings out 
the position of antagonists who would 
very much like to see otherwise. 

The article follows: 


THE QUESTION OF TRIESTE AT THE BERLIN 
CONFERENCE 


The question of Trieste did not figure on 
the agenda of the Berlin Conference, but Mr. 
Molotov, with a sudden gesture, pulled it out 
of his hatful of fantastic diplomatic lies and 
placed it gracefully before the surprised and 
stupefied Allies. 

The pretext was the debate for a peace 
treaty with Austria: First Molotov said that 
Russia would not withdraw her own occu- 
pation troops in Austria unless the Anglo- 
American military base of Trieste were given 
up; then he asked that the Trieste problem 
be placed before the U. N. Security Council 
under the guise of the application of the 
Peace Treaty with Italy, which would mean 
the renewed proposal of a complete con- 
gealment of the Free Territory of Trieste, 
taking it away from both Italy and Yugo- 
slavia, and dealing a final fatal blow to all 
projects, and to all diplomatic negotiations 
since July 3, 1946, the date on which the 
unfortunate Trieste solution was conceived. 

Molotov, however, with legendary impu- 
dence proved that he was ignoring the fact 
that of practically 5 years the solution of 
the Trieste problem had not been revolving 
about the nomination of a governor but 
rather, about managing to find a common 
meeting ground for the opposing Italian and 
Yugoslav viewpoints which would protect 
the sacred Italian rights and put a stop to 
the absurd and provacatory Yugoslav 
claims. : 

The Allies, in the face of Molotov's rearing 
up. displayed a certain amount of surprise; 
But was it not their fault that Molotov once 
more had been able to lay on the Berlin 
Conference table a vicious diversion and 
invent a new pretext for keeping the Rus- 
sian troops two steps from the Alps and 
the Adriatic? The incredibly nearsighted 
Allied condescension toward Yugoslavia, the 
cause and prime source of the Trieste situ- 
ation, not having wanted and known how 
to resolutely oppose the Russian Niet“ [No] 
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and Belgrade's long-time blackmail, or hay- 
ing interposed months and years of delay 
and hesitation, not having, above all, un- 
derstood that the question of Trieste is part 
of the overall picture of European pacifica- 
tion, has given Molotov, however, an oppor- 
tunity to propose a new [horse-] trade, be- 
cause that's what it is, 

As to the Italians, they are already afraid 
of the Russians possibly using Trieste to 
open a counter-party [opposition party] in 
their own favor, openly hostile to the Italian 
interests. But when have the Italian in- 
terests ever been close to the heart of the 
Russians? Owing to Moscow's veto, Italy 
was kept out of the U. N.; the original and 
then persistent arrogance of Tito was due 
to Russia; the choking of our trade and ex- 
change of goods with the other side of the 
Adriatic has been due to Russia; the injus- 
tice of our eastern borders is due to Russia. 
Now, at Berlin, Russia is renewing her anti- 
Italian game. Though we did not anticipate 
it we feared it; and it is really paradoxical 
that we, the Atlantic Allies, should be ex- 
posed to this indirect aggression. 

We are sure that Molotov's attempt will 
be frustrated; nevertheless, it is being borne 
in mind that, in addition to the [horse] 
trade and the diversion, Russia does not 
want to withdraw her own troops from Aus- 
trin, as she does not want to withdraw them 
from Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria, so as to 
keep the door open for an invasion of the 
northern Adriatic, thus outfianking the de- 
tense of southern Europe, We Itallans have 
known these things for a long time, and 
when we ask for the return of “Italism" to 
the Trieste Territory, we are moyed not only 
by a nationalist feeling but by an intelligent 
and enlightened understanding of the de- 
fensive needs of Burope. 

The question of Trieste will be settled 
via the road which started with the tripartite 
declaration of March 20, 1948, followed by 
the bipartite declaration of October 8, 1953; 
Italy is, in fact, not willing to deviate from 
this clearly laid-out road and will not give 
Mr. Molotov the right to take charge, at 
his pleasure, of the fate of so many of our 
compatriots. Russia has already swallowed 
up and eliminated too many of them in their 
concentration camps. 


The American Taxpayer Has Made Great 
Sacrifices in Aiding Foreign Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRADY GENTRY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 22, 1954 


Mr. GENTRY. Mr. Speaker, the 
people of the United States, numbering 
less than 7 percent of the world's popu- 
lation, have been carrying the burden 
of supporting most of the world. In the 
8 years since 1945, Congress has given 
outright to other nations more than it 
cost to operate our country in the 143- 
year period from 1775 to November 11, 
1918, the close of World War I. 

This period, covering all but 35 years 
of our Nation's history, included the 
administrations of 28 of our 34 Presi- 
dents. It started with Washington, the 
father of our country, and ended with 
Woodrow Wilson, one of our greatest 
Presidents. It covered the period in 
which six of our Nation’s wars were 
fought, 

Even though most of the nations re- 
ceiving our generous help now have the 
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greatest production in their history and 
some have more favorable debt struc- 
tures than our own; even though prac- 
tically all of them now enjoy a high 
standard of living and are fully able to 
pay their own way, we are told that, if 
we relax even for a moment in continu- 
ing the burden of giving them these vast 
sums, they likely will go Communist and 
be enemies instead of friends. 

In considering these unprecedented 
sacrifices on the part of our Nation 
towards other nations, what are some 
of the happenings and circumstances in 
the world today which seem to show that 
our country must indeed be considered 
by our statesmen to be not only in a very 
difficult situation but in an almost help- 
less one, else we simply would not be 
doing as we are, neither would we permit 
what other nations are doing. 

For years, we constantly denounced 
Spain as a bitter enemy. Franco was 
represented by our statesmen as a Fascist 
dictator who should be liquidated. We 
had Spain outlawed by the society of na- 
tions. Franco is still on the job, he has 
retracted nothing and he has not 
changed. But, we have changed. We 
have completely reversed our position. 
We now embrace Franco. We go fur- 
ther and represent him as eminently 
worthy and respectable to the very same 
nations we asked to outlaw him a few 
years ago. We have become his partner 
and protector. We are now supporting 
him and his government. 

The cost to the American people of this 
about-face is an initial $800 million, $400 
million in the construction of bases in 
Spain and $400 million for Franco. The 
bases are to remain Spanish property 
and we “hope” to use them if there is 
war, although the Government has an- 
nounced that we now do not have per- 
mission to use them in the event of an 
emergency. Naturally, we have acquired 
another permanent dependent. If we do 
not continue to shell out more money 
every time Franco demands it, he will 
simply tell us to get out and go home. 
That seems to be our same situation 
everywhere, 

A few years ago, India, a poor, back- 
ward land of 400 million people was a 
British possession. By the completely 
peaceful means of passive resistance and 
favorable world opinion, she secured her 
independence but only after her division, 
by reason of religious differences, into 
the two countries of India and Pakistan, 
These two divisions since have constant- 
ly quarreled and only military weakness 
has kept them from fighting. Pakistan, 
which itself is actually composed of two 
bodies of land 1,000 miles apart, one of 
which adjoins India on the west and the 
other on the northeast, has now accepted 
the urgings of the United States to be- 
come a modern military power at the ex- 
pense of the American taxpayer. Be- 
cause of India's and Pakistan's present 
strong differences, India bitterly ob- 
jected to this action of America for rea- 
sons obviously clear. So, what hap- 
pened? The United States countered 
that while she was going to arm Paki- 
stan, she was willing also to make a mili- 
tary power of India, naturally also at the 
expense of the American taxpayer. All 
the United States needed was India’s 
consent, 
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Such a solution would have given two 
formerly peaceful countries the destruc- 
tive armaments with which to get at 
each others throats as well as to pick 
partners in the world lineup. Naturally, 
too, arming two countries aggregating 
400 million people with the most expen- 
sive warmaking equipment ever known 
would have added untold billions of dol- 
lars to our tax burdens. Fortunately or 
unfortunately, Nehru of India declined 
the great sums of American money he 
could have had simply for the taking. 
He was not ready to substitute the spin- 
ning wheel for American hydrogen 
bombs and fortress tanks. He ruefully 
added, however, that America’s making 
a military power of Pakistan would con- 
sign the people of India to high taxes 
for generations, an admission that he 
would try to arm his own people. 

Turkey's President recently visited the 
United States. What for? He minced 
no words. Asked by reporters on his 
arrival his purpose in coming, he stated 
he wanted more American money and 
had come to see the President about it. 

It was reported recently, and not 
denied, that our Ambassador to Italy, in 
a personal meeting with our President, 
advised him that if we do not now in- 
crease the several hundred million dol- 
lars we have been giving Italy each year, 
that country is likely to go Communist, 
Even after all our sacrifices for Italy 
during the last 9 years, more than one- 
half of the Italian people voted anti- 
American in the last election a few 
months ago. 

We have finally just succeeded in get- 
ting Japan to permit us to rearm her, 
contrary to a constitution we made her 
sign less than 8 years ago that out- 
lawed all armed forces for her forever. 
The people of our country are to pay 
the bill for again making Japan a mod- 
ern military power. That is not all. 
The United States has also obligated 
herself to extend economic aid to Japan 
while she is restoring her military might. 
It will take many billions. 

Haile Selassie, of Ethiopia, is to visit 
the President in May. It is said that 
an alliance which obligates us to make 
a military power of the shoeless, nomadic 
tribes of Ethiopia will result, While the 
cost to America will come high, it can 
be done—if the money holds out, 

At the inter-American meeting in Ca- 
racas recently, Mr. Dulles secured the 
adoption of a resolution condemning 
Communist governments in the Amer- 
icas. The consideration for its adop- 
tion was the promise by Mr. Dulles to 
call another meeting in Washington at 
which the sole subject would be the fi- 
nancial and economic problems of our 
American neighbors. The countries of 
Central and South America protest 
openly that European and Asian coun- 
tries have been treated better than they 
have and that they want this disparity 
corrected. Based on the recent past, it 
will be corrected to the detriment of the 
American taxpayer. 

It has been reported in recent weeks, 
and generally taken for granted, that the 
United States has been ready for some 
time to pay the bill to get Iran to come 
to an agreement with Britain regarding 
Iranian oil and also to pay Egypt the 
sum necessary to secure that country’s 
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agreement with Britain for continued 
occupancy of the Suez Canal by Britain, 
Both bills will come high. 

Congress passed a law sometime ago 
that countries which sold Russia or 
China strategic goods could not receive 
further United States aid unless the 
President, regardless of such action, 
found it to our interest to do so. Nor- 
way, Denmark, France, and Italy have 
since been selling Russia strategic goods. 
The President has just found, however, 
that it is to our interest to continue them 
on our gift list, which, of course, is being 
done. It is interesting in this connec- 
tion that all four of these countries now 
have their greatest production in his- 
tory. Norway and Denmark are par- 
ticularly prosperous countries with a 
high standard of living. Both of these 
countries have cut their public debt 
more than 30 percent since 1946. Our 
public debt has increased. Just why we 
should be giving money to countries fi- 
nancially able to do anything for them- 
selves which is in their own interest, I 
am unable to answer. 

Not long ago, Israel was cut off our 
gift list for a claimed infraction of the 
rules. Restored after a few days, it was 
later announced that aid to her would 
be stepped up considerably for the year. 
Last year, the United States gave Israel 
an amount equal to $180 for each Israeli 
family. A lot of American families 
could use a gift of $180 each year but, 
they are giving, not getting. 

The gracious Queen Mother of Eng- 
land is coming to America soon. Is this 
supposed to revive any flagging spirits 
among our taxpayers who might tire of 
continued handouts to Britain to foot 
the bill for her plunge into the excesses 
of socialism? 

Our Armed Forces are now occupying 
51 foreign countries. There are only a 
few others of any consequence in the 
world. At the same time, there are more 
than 80 nations receiving aid from us 
regularly. 

Then, there is what is called the off- 
shore procurement program. Someone 
decided that the billions being given to 
foreign nations yearly was not enough. 
They also determined that labor that 
needed work in America should not work 
but remain idle. So, it was decided that 
we would have the products we were 
giving foreing countries actually made 
in those countries. That meant that we 
would also give their labor the money 
for making these products instead of 
giving it to our own unemployed labor. 
That is a case of having your cake and 
eating it too. But, for the foreign na- 
tions, not for our own country. 

When the President requested last 
year that 250,000 extra foreigners be ad- 
mitted to the United States, he put it 
on the grounds of international political 
considerations. Just a few months be- 
fore, one of the greatest controversies in 
congressional history had ended with 
the passage, after years of study and con- 
sideration, of the McCarran-Walter Act 
and with what was thought to be a sct- 
tlement of the immigration problem for 
a time. Under such circumstances and 
with unemployment staring us in the 
face, what nation or group of nations, 
what foreigner or group of foreigners 
were so indispensable to our country and 
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its future that the President would, so 
early after the conclusion of the his- 
toric struggle over the McCarran-Walter 
Act, use the tremendous influence of his 
office on Congress to violate its terms 
and let 250,000 extra immigrants- come 
here. 

Some of our surplus agricultural prod- 
ucts are being kept off the world mark- 
ets solely because of international po- 
litical considerations. As a result, they 
either must be dumped, given away, or 
allowed to rot, all at the taxpayer's ex- 
pense. To sell these products on world 
markets might make Nepal, Monaco, or 
even Luxembourg mad. So, our people 
must take the loss, particularly our 
farmers. 

If France and the other nations of 
Europe will finally carry out their long- 
delayed promise of 2 years ago to ratify 
EDC, there will be no need for American 
armed occupancy of Europe after a few 
years. If they will not ratify it, further 
intervention there is money thrown 
down the rathole. 

Observers on the scene in Europe re- 
pert that one French requirement for 
ratification of EDC is the outright com- 
mitment that American armies must oc- 
cupy Europe for 50 years. George 
Washington will turn over in his grave 
at that one. 

So, we see that practically every na- 
tion in the world today, with the excep- 
tion of the 6 or 7 Communist countries, 
are constantly standing with hat in 
hand at our Treasury door waiting for 
any tax money that comes in. Nothing 
like it has been seen before in the his- 
tory of the world. 

The policy that results in our present 
international situation was adopted a 
good many years ago. Everybody de- 
plores what we have come to but those 
who inherited the problem last year 
seem not to have found an acceptable 
substitute. Although difficult to under- 
stand, it seems taken for granted that 
the United States must rebuy yearly the 
friendship of each of the world’s nations, 
else any nation left out, regardless of 
our long-time friendship and aid, will 
likely adopt communism and join Rus- 
sia, a country in no position to do any- 
thing for anybody. Regardless of our 
own financial position, we are told by 
Mr. Stassen, our international paymas- 
ter, that our people must look forward 
to carrying this burden on a permanent 
basis. Only recently he announced that 
we must begin giving far more aid to the 
countries of the Far East. 

How did our country get into such a 
horrible situation? Are we so helpless 
than we must be hijacked by everybody? 
Must we make a permanent mendicant 
of every other nation in the world? Is 
there nothing left for us but to exhaust 
our remaining resources in being a sugar 
daddy to the rest of the world? 

Can it be possible that we, as a nation, 
are in the position of the plunger who, 
long after better judgment and prudence 
dictate more careful consideration of his 
course of action, continues throwing good 
money after bad? If things are as pic- 
tured, it emphasizes the extreme urgency 
for a just and honorable peace through- 
out the world. Since all of us know that 
our situation is not good, is there some- 
thing each of us can do that might help 
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our country in its present predicament? 
There must be and I think there is. 

Mr, Dulles recently met with the for- 
eign ministers of France, England, and 
Russia. Another meeting is scheduled 
soon for Geneva. Most people are say- 
ing we can never reach an agreement 
with the Russians. The Russian system 
of government is bad but it is the same 
system it was during the years following 
1933 when we were friendly with the 
Russians and when our Presidents were 
prone to speak of Stalin almost in terms 
of affection. Some of our statesmen 
were then according Russia distinction 
by referring to her as a democracy. We 
know nothing about Russia today that 
we did not know then. We know, too, 
that we now have the closest bonds of 
friendship with two of the most ruthless 
dictators known to history. One is a 
Communist—Tito—and the other is a 
Fascist—Franco. We don't seem to be 
choosing even our closest friends with 
any especial care. Under these circum- 
stances, and with the knowledge of the 
total devastation that warfare today 
would bring to our country, is not the 
idea held by many people that we should 
not even confer with Russia in the 
search for peace completely unrealistic? 

We must remember that if we can 
never reach an agreement, only two 
courses of action are left to us. One is a 
resort to war, now. The other is a con- 
tinuation of the present back-breaking 
burden of carrying the whole world on 
our shoulders for an indefinite pericd of 
time—and then war. 

Must our people be expected, with 
their tax moneys and their resources, to 
support the whole world, forever? 
While we must be strong militarily, must 
our people be required to maintain for- 
ever the greatest and most costly mili- 
tary system the world has ever known? 
Must they also carry, forever, the tre- 
mendous financial burden now occa- 
sioned by occupancy of 51 foreign coun- 
tries by our Armed Forces? It would 
seem that they must, unless we compose 
the differences that now divide the world. 
Quite literally, then, the facts and cir- 
cumstances suggest the course of con- 
ciliation and agreement, rather than of 
war. 

In the interest of all mankind, every 
American citizen should determinedly 
support everything that is being done to- 
day in trying to settle our differences 
by conciliation and bring amity and con- 
cord to a disordered world. Only in that 
way can the clouds of war be lifted and 
our people be given an era of peace, 


More Funds for the House Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD L. JACKSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 22, 1954 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Santa Monica Evening Outlook 
of March 15, 1954: 
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More FUNDS FOR THE HOUSE COMMITTEE 

The McCarthy-Stevens, McCarthy-Eisen- 
hower, and McCarthy-NBC-CBS three-ring 
row has held so much of the national spot- 
light during recent weeks that an item of 
real importance slipped by almost unnoticed, 
The House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities has been given a whopping $275,000 
addition to the $300,000 the House voted it 
last year. The vote by which the new grant 
was approved represented an overwhelming 
endorsement of the work of the committee. 

To those who have followed the contro- 
versial history of the Un-American Activities 
Committee, this endorsement represents a 
victory that should have rated headlines all 
over the country. It means that after years 
of the most violent kind of opposition from 
leftwing Democrats and two Democratic 
Presidents, as well as the Communists, the 
committee has come out on top, 

The absence of Democratic opposition to 
the appropriation bill was significant. It 
shows that yvote-conscious Democratic repre- 
sentatives realize that they no longer have 
the excuse Hat they were following the lead 
of the President in opposing the group. 
Without this convenient shield, they would 
receive the full wrath of voters who would 
correctly interpret their opposition as evi- 
dence of leftwing sympathies. 

The news has special import to Call- 
fornians, The committee recently conducted 
an investigation of Communist infiltration 
of the vital San Francisco Bay area. It 
promised to return this year for another look 
which would include the Los Angeles and 
San Diego areas, but stated that this project 
was conditional upon the appropriation of 
additional funds. Since this condition has 
been satisfied we expect that our local “Red- 
dies” will come in for an exposure treatment 
in the not too distant future. 


Bill To Amend Section 1239 of the 
Internal Revenue Code 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 22, 1954 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri, Mr. Speak- 
er, I have today introduced a bill which 
Seeks to amend section 1239 of the bill 
to revise the Internal Revenue Code, 
H. R. 8300, which passed the House last 
Friday. 

The purpose of introducing the bill is 
to call attention to a problem which may 
be accentuated as a result of the new de- 
Clining balance depreciation methods 
Provided for in H. R. 8300. Iam not en- 
tirely certain that the wording of my 
proposed amendment would accomplish 
the purpose sought, or, in deed, that the 
Problem would actually prove to be ac- 
centuated. However, the matter is seri- 
ous enough, in my opinion, to call it to 
the attention of the Members of the 
House and of the other body and of the 
Public. 

Quick amortization on capital equip- 
ment has been permitted companies for 
the purpose of encouraging those com- 
Panies to prepare for the defense pro- 
fram. Likewise more liberal laws for 
amortization have been suggested in 
H. R. 8300 in order to encourage com- 
Panies to scrap outmoded machinery and 
Teplace it with modern equipment. 
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However, in the past we have found 
that certain enterprising persons have 
brought up companies with capital as- 
sets set up on a favorable amortization 
base, not for the purpose of carrying on 
production with these facilities or, in- 
deed, to keep them available for standby 
in the event of defense need, but rather 
to liquidate and sell these assets to gain 
the advantage of the favorable capital- 
gains tax rate over the standard income- 
tax rate. 

The gentleman from Rhode Island 
[Mr. Foranp] among others raised this 
problem in executive session of the Ways 
and Means Committee. At the time I 
was concerned about the problem, but I 
was also concerned about, first, not in- 
terfering with the proper functioning of 
liberalized amortization which I thought 
was so necessary to the soundness of our 
economy; second, not interfering with 
the normal business of selling the assets 
of companies going out of business for 
proper reasons. There are many fine 
citizens and corporations in the business 
of liquidating and selling the assets of 
companies going out of business. This 
is a specialized field and a very honor- 
able field of economic endeavor serving a 
real economic purpose. 

However, I am anxious to protect 
against any encouragement to entrepre- 
neurs to go in and buy a going concern 
simply to liquidate it because a gain 
might be made through the differential 
between the normal income-tax rate and 
the rate for long-term capital gain, 
This, of course, is economically bad. 

I do not conclude that either this will 
happen or that H. R. 8300, as presently 
written, will encourage it. However, the 
Ways and Means Committee report ac- 
companying H. R. 8300 does not refiect 
the possibility of this situation and I be- 
lieve special attention should be directed 
to this possibility. Again I state that I 
am by no means certain that the bill I 
have introduced will either do the job or, 
indeed, will not create more problems 
than it will correct. 


The Bricker Amendment 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 22, 1954 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, from the Tarrant County Re- 
publican Women’s Club, of Fort Worth, 
Tex., received today, with the request 
that it be printed in the Appendix of the 
Rxconp, comes the following resolution: 

Whereas a tremendous number of interna- 
tional treaties have been made and are be- 
ing proposed which would take precedence 
over our Constitution and change the inter- 
nal laws of the United States; and 

Whereas the American Bar Association has 
made an intensive study of this danger and 
has concluded that a constitutional amend- 
ment such as the Bricker amendment (or 
George substitute) 18 vital to safeguard the 
rights of the American people; and 

Whereas it is an abuse of the Executive 
power for the President to try to prevent the 
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consideration of this amendment by the 
States: Now, be it therefore unanimously 
Resolved by the Tarrant County Republi- 
can Women's Club, of Fort Worth, Tez., That 
the Senate of the United States be urged to 
favorably reconsider the George amendment 
at the earliest possible date, so that this great 
issue may be decided by the States. 
Unanimously adopted this 17th day of 
March 1954 by the Tarrant County Republi- 
can Women's Club, of Fort Worth, Tex, 
MARGARET WOMACK, 
Mrs. Harry Womack, 
Pre. t. 


Stevenson Press Conference 
Disappointing 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ANGIER L. GOODWIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 22, 1954 


Mr. GOODWIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following newspaper 
article from the Boston Traveler of 
March 19, 1954, from the facile pen of 
Cornelius Dalton, one of the ace news- 
paper columnists of New England: 
STEVENSON PRESS CONFERENCE DISAPPOINTING 

IN THE Bay STATE 
(By Cornelius Dalton) 

Adlai E. Stevenson's performance at his 
press conference yesterday—the first he has 
held in Boston since his defeat for the 
Presidency 16 months ago—was strangely 
anticlimatic. 

There was something electric about the 
atmosphere in room 1464 at the Statler be- 
fore Stevenson arrived for the conference, 
Then, when he did arrive, 25 minutes late, 
he gave off hardly a spark. 

Stevenson, who has a quick mind and a 
facile tongue, occasionally showed glimmers 
of the wit for which he is noted. But it was 
altogether a dull and disappointing session, 
not worth the 25-minute wait. 

The arrangements for the press conference, 
however, were extremely efficient. It was 
probably this, more than anything else, that 
produced the air of expectancy. 

A half-dozen rows of straight-backed 
chairs were lined up with remarkable pre- 
cision in the small room. In front against 
the wall, facing the rows of chairs, was an 
empty divan, reserved for the Democratic 
leader. Little glass ash trays were scattered 
around the room—for the convenience of the 
press and the protection of the rug. 

At 10:30 a. m., when the conference was 
scheduled to begin, there were 26 persons 
sitting in the rows of chairs inside the 
room, and a dozen protographers and TV 
and newsreel cameramen standing in the 
hallway and corridor outside. 

About half of the 26 chair occupants were 
reporters. The others were special guests, 

Four members of the editorial staff of the 
Harvard Crimson sat together in the third 
row. They looked much more formidable 
than the working press. 

There also were several young ladies, only 
a little less formidable looking than the 
Crimson editors. One of them, according to 
the Harvard boys, was from the Wellesley 
College weekly, and another, they thought, 
was from the Radcliffe paper. 

In the back row, looking more owlish than 
formidable, sat Prof. Arthur M. Schlesinger, 
Jr., of Harvard, the young Pulitzer prize- 
winning historian who is national cochair- 
man of the Americans for Democratic Action 
and was a Stevenson speechwriter during 
the 1952 campaign, 
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At 10:51 a. m., there was a flurry at the 
door. The TV men burst in, rushed to the 
front of the room, turned on their powerful 
floodlights, and focused their cameras on the 
reporters. 

One of them pointed to the empty divan 
and said: “All be looking as though Steven- 
son is over here.” Another said: “Start 
making notes.” 

After a minute of picture taking the TV 
men put out their lights, said thank you, 
and retired. 3 

At 10:55, there was another flurry at the 
door. This time it was Stevenson. 

The TV men, accompanied by the news- 
paper photographers, rushed in again, turned 
on their lights, and took some pictures of 
Stevenson sitting on the divan. 

Then the press conference began. 

“I apologize for being late,” Stevenson said, 
explaining that he had been detained at the 
breakfast given in-his honor by Mayor Hynes 
in the Georgian Room downstairs. 

“When Democrats eat breakfast at some- 
one else's expense,” he said, “they have to 
take quite a while.” 

Nothing said during the entire press con- 
ference by the most famous phrasemaker 
in politics today was as bright as that open- 
ing remark. 


Niagara Power Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STUYVESANT WAINWRIGHT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 15, 1954 


Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, a 
truly responsible and well-run labor or- 
ganization located in the First Congres- 
sional District of New York is Local 1049, 
of the International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers, AFL. They have 
long been stanch advocates of the free- 
enterprise system, In this conjunction 
I would like to include in the Recorp, Mr. 
Speaker, at the specific request of this 
fine local union, the A. F. of L. position 
on the Niagara power project, which is 
here presented: 

The New York State Association of Elec- 
trical Workers (AFL) today called upon the 
United States Senate to help authorize elec- 
trical companies to develop additional hydro- 
power at Niagara Falls to “initiate promptly 
over 100 million man-hours of employment.“ 

“Unemployment is now the subject of deep 
personal concern to the workers and their 
familles,” John R. Weigelt, secretary-treas- 
urer of the Electrical Workers, declared in 
a letter to members of the Public Works 
Committee and other Members of the Senate. 
He said he spoke for 100,000 members of 
his association and 700,000 members of the 
International Brotherhod of Electrical Work- 
ers and felt he was speaking for 3 million 
other A. F. of L. construction workers. 

The Public Works Committee is now hold- 
ing hearings on three bills which would 
authorize construction of an additional 
1,100,000 kilowatts of electricity at Niagara 
Falls. One of the bills, sponsored by Sen- 
ators CAPEHART and MARTIN, passed the House 
as the Dondero-Miller bill at the last session 
by a vote of 262 to 120, This bill would 
permit development of the project by in- 
vestor-owned companies. The other bills 
would authorize development by the New 
York State Power Authority. 

Mr. Weigelt pointed out that the Power 
Authority would have to raise funds, start 
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condemnation proceedings, undergo litiga- 
tion, make surveys, draft plans, and obtain 
bids before it could get underway. 

“Theoretical construction years from now 
will be no stimulant to employment now.“ 
he emphasized. 

He estimates that the project will require 
100,000 tons of steel, 29 million board-feet of 
lumber, 3,500,000 barrels of cement and $100 
million of generating equipment, among 
other materials. It is further estimated, he 
said, that substantially in excess of one- 
half of the project’s total cost of $400 milion 
will be expended, directly or indirectly, for 
labor. 

By permitting the private companies to 
construct the project, Mr. Weigelt foresaw 
immediate benefits flowing to steel workers 
in Pennsylvania, Ohio, Hiinois, and Indiana; 
automobile workers in Michigan; copper and 
zinc miners in Arizona and New Mexico; ma- 
chinery makers in Ohio, New York, and New 
England; cement, brick, and stone workers 
in New Hampshire, South Dakota, New York, 
Vermont, and Pennsylvania; textile and shoe 
employees in New England and the South; 
oil workers in Oklahoma and Texas; cotton 
workers in Mississippi and other Southern 
States; fruit and vegetable workers in Florida 
and California; and lumbermen in Tennessee 
and other States—all industrial areas feeling 
the pinch of the current economic decline, 

“As construction workers with a serious 
unemployment problem, we want, and must 
have, jobs now,” Mr. Weigelt told the Sen- 
ators. “Whatever merits the development 
of Niagara power by the New York State 
Power Authority may have—and we deny 
them—theoretical construction years from 
now will be no stimulant to employment 
now. 

“As workers and as citizens, we feel that 
a bold, outstanding move that will give new 
life to venture capital now will have a greater 
effect in reviving full employment than any 
stopgap public works. 

“The private companies can go ahead now. 
All they need is your approval. 

“Any delay in passing this legislation is a 
filibuster on jobs,” Mr. Weigelt stressed. 


Low Tariffs Create a Menace to 
Employment and Capital 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 3, 1954 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, for the 
past 20 years tariffs have been reduced 
in a reckless and irresponsible manner 
and their serious implications have not 
been apprised by our people due to the 
prosperity created by war. There can be 
no denial that low tariffs have been cre- 
ating a growing menace to employment 
and capital. 

For several years, I have urged the 
responsible officials of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to take corrective steps to rem- 
edy the great inroads made by foreign 
competition on our industries. I have 
repeated, in many instances, that our 
labor and industry should not be made 
“guinea pigs” for so-called internation- 
alists and their policies of free trade. 

The present Trade Agreements Act 
should be allowed to expire in June 1954 
and Congress should resume its consti- 
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tutional responsibility to regulate com- 
merce, adjust tariff rates, and provide 
import restrictions in accordance with 
the principles of fair competition. 

I vehemently disagree with the recom- ` 
mendations of the Commission on For- 
eign Economic Policy in the further de- 
crease of tariffs. It should be the au- 
thority of Congress to review our trade 
policies with vigor and concern, study 
the serious ramifications of legislation 
in order to protect our domestic produc- 
ers from foreign competition, and ad- 
just our trade policies in complete fair- 
ness. 


As import pressure mounts from all 
sources, we will hear of other indus- 
tries which have been affected. Already 
the coal industry has been unfairly 
afflicted by the imports of cheap for- 
eign residual oil; the labor and manage- 
ment of the glass industry have been 
caused great alarm by cheap foreign im- 
ports; and the same situation exists in 
many other private enterprises. I highly 
recommend that all industries of our 
great Nation take this issue to heart—it 
is a serious matter and should not be 
ignored. 

I have received thousands of commu- 
nications from employees of the Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Co., located in Ford 
City, part of my congressional district, 
which I have the honor to represent, 
While it is impossible to elaborate all the 
views expressed, I feel the following res- 
olution adopted by the elected officials 
of Armstrong County confirms the exist- 
ing problems in the glass industry and 
I include the same as part of my re- 
marks: 

Whereas It has come to our attention that 
a further reduction in the United States im- 
port duties on plate glass and window glass 
has been recommended by the Randall Com- 
mission; and 

Wherens there is a great spread in wages 
between foreign glass workers and those of 
this country, which spread amounts to some- 
thing close to $2 per hour or more; and 

Whereas almost all of the principal trad- 
ing nations, of the world have a higher per- 
centage of duty on total imports than does 
the United States, a typical example being 
England, which gt the present time collects 
duties amounting to approximately 25 per- 
cent of the value of their imports per year, 
while this country is collecting about 5 per- 
cent; and 

Whereas raw material costs for glass mak- 
ing are more than twice as much in this 
country than they are abroad; and 

Whereas the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 18 
one of the country's largest producers of 
window glass and plate glass and 2 of its 4 
plate-glass plants are located at Ford City, 
which is situated in the central part of Arm- 
strong County; and 

Whereas further decreases in the duties 
imposed on importations of plate glass and 
window glass would materially affect this 
country's plate- and window-glass industry 
and the Ford City plant of the Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Co, would be involved; and 

Whereas unemployment in the glass indus- 
try, which is by far the county's largest in- 
dustrial operation, would affect many work- 
ers directly and all of the business and pro- 
Tessional men as well as the tax income of 
the county: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, and it ts hereby resolved, That 
we, the elected officials of Armstrong Coun- 
ty, go on record as being unanimously op- 
posed to such a reduction in import duties 
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and request that you actively oppose any 
further reduction in the import duties on 
plate and window glass such as have been 
proposed by the Randall Commission. 
J. Frank Graff, President Judge; Robert 
E. Ashe, District Attorney; Ross B. 
Mcliwain, Wm. H. Claypoole, Walter 
H. Miller, County Commissioners; 
Herbert G. Gates, Prothonotary; Rob- 
ert H. Powers, Register and Recorder; 
Ray DeLancey, Treasurer; Thomas C. 
Hutchison, Sheriff; E. Clinton Stitt, 
Controller; C. N. Hanner, Superintend- 
ent of Schools. 


Smithsonian Suffering From Simple 
Neglect 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OREN HARRIS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 22, 1954 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, in his 
daily editorial column, Our Daily Bread, 
Mr. Alex H. Washburn, editor of the 
Hope Star, Hope, Ark., brings to our at- 
tention a most important question in 
connection with adequate lighting for the 
Smithsonian Institution. Mr. Wash- 
burn was in Washington recently, and, 
as thousands of other people from all 
over the United States, and, in fact, the 
world, he visited the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution. He was somewhat incensed by 
the poor lighting and complained to the 
guard. He was impressed by the fact 
that the guard advised him that nearly 
all the visitors “squawked” about the 
poor lighting. 

On returning to his home in Hope, 
Ark., he wrote an editorial for his paper 
under date of March 18, 1954. It is in- 
teresting and appropriate, I think he 
is to be commended for bringing this 
matter to our attention in Congress, 
Since Congress is responsible for this 
most important Institution. 

As one Member, I shall do what I can 
to correct this situation. I wanted to 
bring this to the attention of every Mem- 
ber of Congress, and, therefore, I include 
it in the Recorp with this extension of 
Temarks. 

The editorial follows: 

When I was in Washington the first of 
the month I complained to a guard about 
the poor lighting in the main building of 
the Smithsonian Institution and told him 
I was going to write a memo to Congress 
When I got back home. 

I suppose there are a thousand questions 
More important right now than the matter 
of why our national museum is kept so 
dark that it is difficult enough to see the 
exhibits, let alone try to take pictures of 
them. Nevertheless the question should be 
looked into. The guard to whom I com- 
Plained said nearly all the visitors squawked 
about the poor lighting. 

The main Smithsonian Building is an 
ancient piece of architecture with poorly 
arranged windows to begin with, and its 
electric lights are so feeble you can't make 
Out the exhibits even in daytime. 

Over in theenew building where the fossil 
Temains of the great reptiles of antiquity 
are shown it is a different story. The new 

g has big windows and fine lighting. 
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Unfortunately most of the things people 
want to see first are in the old building— 
things like early automobiles, wood-burn- 
ing locomotives, the original Wright air- 
plane, and Lindbergh's Spirit of St. Louis. 

Poor lighting isn’t the normal thing in 
Washington. What the Smithsonian is suf- 
fering from is simple neglect. 

Ironically enough, the only spot in the old 
building that is brilliantly lighted is the 
men’s rest room. I suppose the plumbing 
of the venerable structure finally gave out, 
and while the authorities were putting in 
new plumbing they added modern lights— 


in this one room. 


It's a bizarre experience, walking out of 
a 20th century lavatory into the darkness 
of the Smithsonian's enchanted aisles. 

I'll send this piece on to Washington, with 
another copy to the Smithsonian Institution 
for that guard who talked so frankly when 
I complained. 


Another Slogan Fades Away—New Look 
Not New 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 22, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, first it was 
the hoax of the shield of the 7th Fleet 
between Formosa and the Communist 
China mainland; next it was the slogans 
about rolling back communism, or the 
Strategy of liberation; and finally it was 
the New Look in military-foreign policy. 
Each time, when the American people 
looked behind the brightly tinseled, neat 
packages, labeled with a catchy slogan, 
they found themselves the victim of mis- 
representation. 

Each time the American people have 
found they haye been overmerchan- 
dised—in short, sold a bill of goods. So 
it has been with the New Look. For 
some time the Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff has been suggesting that 
there is not much new in the New Look. 
Next, President Eisenhower admitted the 
New Look was not new but, rather, in his 
words, “an attempt by intelligent people 
to keep abreast of the times.” The Pres- 
ident does not even like the term. Now 


we finally learn that he does not even like 


slogans, We hope the slogan makers of 
his team were listening. 

Finally, Mr. Dulles himself has come 
forth and stated that he did not really 
mean what he seemed to be saying on 
January 12 about massive retaliatory 
power.” Thus, if President Eisenhower's 
wishes are honored, the catchy slogan 
New Look will fade away, as have the 
earlier slogans regarding the 7th Fleet 
and the so-called strategy of liberation. 

But there remain serious questions still 
unanswered regarding the administra- 
tion's military policies. These questions 
can only be answered and seriously de- 
bated if those who present and promote 
them will refrain from tying them up in 
a neat little package and attempting to 
merchandise them as they would bars of 
soap. 

Hanson W. Baldwin, of the New York 
Times, has raised some penetrating ques- 
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tions about our proposed military poli- 
cies. He observes, in an article on March 
21, that— 

The administration would have been on 
somewhat safer ground if, instead of claim- 
ing more for less, it had said frankly that it 
was increasing slightly our calculated mili- 
tary risk in order to reduce our calculated 
economic risk. 


Under unanimous consent, I include 
Mr. Baldwin's article in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

CAPITAL DEBATE Casts New Licnr on New 
Loox—CriTicisMs, ANSWERS, AND COM- 
MENTS ON THE ADMINISTRATION'S STRATEGY 

(By Hanson W. Baldwin) 


The New Look got a new fitting in Wash- 
ington last week and the amendments and 
citicisms Included even its name. 

The President, Secretary of State Dulles, 
who originally expounded the “deterrent of 
massive retaliatory power“; Lester B. Pearson, 
Secretary of State for External Affairs of 
Canada; Adm. Arthur W. Radford, Chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and various 
other spokesmen—including Democrats and 
Republicans of high and low degree—all 
joined in a swelling discussion of the Na- 
tion's -politico-military policies. 

The debate centered around the following 
points: 

HOW NEW Is IT? 


Criticism: The New Look fs not new at 
all but simply represents a reversion to the 
air-power, sea-power, peripheral strategy, 
“Fortress America” concepts of former Pres- 
ident Hoover and the late Senator Robert 
A. Taft. As such, it has disturbed Europeans, 
who fear that our emphasis upon atomic 
weapons and alrpower e them to: (a) 
enemy atomic retaliation, and (b) withdraw- 
al of American troops from Europe and a 
strategy based upon the negative policy of 
liberation after conquest rather than defense 
against conquest. The down-grading of 
“local defenses" by Secretary Dulles repre- 
sents an isolationist trend and the threat 
of “instant retaliation” seems to be a uni- 
lateral doctrine. 

The answers: The President himself said 
last week he did not like the term “New 
Look"; it meant little to him. He added 
that it was not all new anway and that it 
was simply an attempt by intelligent people 
to keep abreast of the times.” One of tis 
objectives, he implied, was the conservatism 
of American manpower, A “great capacity 
to retaliate instantly by means and at places 
of our choosing” is the best insurance for 
European cities against the threat of Rus- 
sion atomic devastation, Secretary of De- 
fense Wilson and others have denied that 
there were any “immediate” plans to bring 
troops back from Europe, but added that 
development of new weapons might make 
“substantial reduction of troops overseas 
possible—in the long run.” 

But “we need allies and we need collective 
security.“ Mr. Dulles sald, and we must 
“place more reliance upon community deter- 
rent power.” To which he added last week 
in an article written for Foreign Affairs: 
“The cornerstone of security for the free na- 
tions must be a collective system of defense. 
Without to cooperation of allles, we 
would not even be in a position to retaliate 
massively against the war industries of an 
attacking nation. A prospective attacker is 
not likely to invade if he believes the prob- 
able hurt will outbalance the probable gain.” 

Comment: The New Look really repre- 
sents something old and something new—a 
blend of the airpower, seapower, Hoover-Taft 
concepts with Eisenhower internationalism, 
Our troop strength overseas, including Eu- 
rope, will be reduced, but there is certainly 
no plan to withdraw all United States forces 
into the Western Hemisphere. 
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Modern weapons make any isolationist pol- 
icy impossible and, in any case, the Elsen- 
however administration is firmly and irrevo- 
cably committed to a system of security based 
upon multilateral and bilateral agreements 
and/or alliances all over the world. Em- 
phasis upon Continental defense and a stra- 
tegic reserve at home is frank recognition 
of the increased threat to the United States 
presented by the Russian hydrogén bomb and 
the need for greater strategic flexibility. De- 
spite primary emphasis upon a “great ca- 
pacity to retaliate,” the United States is 
actually strengthening local defenses all over 
the world. 

Without overseas bases our capacity to re- 
taliate would be very materially reduced. 
Preconsultation among the allies about 
such retaliation and other war measures is 
necessary—and has been taking place—but 
no such consultation can cover all eventuali- 
ties, and no nation can bind itself in per- 
petuity to a fixed future course of action, 
based upon hypothetical happenings. 

LITTLE WARS 


Criticism: A great capacity to retaliate 
may deter Soviet aggression by armed force 
but offers no deterrent to Communist infil- 
tration, or to a subversive coup. The atomic 
bomb is no answer to the Indochina situa- 
tion, to Trieste street fighting, to an Israell- 
Arab struggle. If used in such conflicts, it 
would turn little wars into big ones. 

The answers: The capabilities of massive 
retaliation and the atomic bomb are not the 
sole string to our bow. Admiral Radford has 
pointed out that the policies enunciated by 
Mr. Dulles and the administration do not 
commit us to a one-weapon, one-service con- 
cept and do not necessarily mean we will 
retaliate with the atomic bomb or with air 

er. The aim is to keep the enemy guess- 
ing, but to let him understand he will be hurt 
if he starts another war by proxy. Massive 
retaliation against Communist China might 
be applied by naval blockade, air action, 
amphibious assault and/or atomic attack if 
Communist Chinese troops intervened mas- 
sively in Indochina. But local defenses have 
to be maintained—"a sufficient military es- 
tablishment to maintain order against sub- 
version.” Arms aid is to continue, technical 
assistance is to continue but economic aid 
“in the form of grants” is on the “way out” 
as a major “element of our foreign policy,” 
though it will be continued in areas “near 
the Soviet orbit“ - notably in the Middle and 
Far East. 

Comment: No formula or strategic plan 
can possibly anticipate every enemy action 
all over the world. To attempt to be strong 
everywhere is to be weak everywhere. The 
principle- of concentration is correct mili- 
tarily but must be tempered by political con- 
siderations. The problem is one of degree 
and emphasis. If the capacity for massive 
retaliation is stressed too greatly at the ex- 
pense of local forces and foreign aid, we 
might well prepare ourselves to win a hot war 
while losing the cold war. Military plans 
and next year’s military and foreign-aid 
budget do not, however, reflect such a danger 
as yet. 

STRATEGY FOR PEACE 


Criticism: The New Look is a strategy for 
war; it is not a program for peace. 

Answer: Mr. Dulles stressed last week the 
capacity to retaliate instantly and massively 
as a deterrent to war. “In no place did I 
say we would retaliate instantly.” 

Comment: The New Look is a strategic or 
politico-military doctrine, but the political 
objectives of the doctrine—the kind of world 
we want after any war we may have to fight— 
have not. been so clearly outlined. Is our 
political objective liberation or containment? 
A deterrent to war is essential, but what kind 
of world do we want? 


ATOMIC SECRECY 


Criticism: The threat of massive retalia- 
tion is incompatible with our atomic secrecy. 
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Answer: Some of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission personnel and our military leaders 
answer: Perhaps, but how far would you go? 
Should we announce the size of our atomic 
armory and allow observers at hydrogen bomb 
tests? The Russian leaders already know 
how powerful the hydrogen bomb is and that 
knowledge does not appear to have affected 
the Russian course of action. 

Comment: If the capacity to retaliate 
massively is to form a primary part of our 
politico-military security system we must 
be certain that the Russian leaders, and, as 
far as possible, the Russian people, under- 
stand the tremendous strength of that capa- 
city. We should advertise our hydrogen and 
atomic capabilities, not conceal them. 


ECONOMIC FACTOR 


Criticism: The New Look is primarily mo- 
tivated by the administration's desire to 
save money. 

Answer: The administration, Mr. Dulles 
has said, wants “maximum protection at 
bearable cost.” Continued budgetary defi- 
cits and $50 billion defense budgets could 
“not be continued too long without grave 
* * consequences.“ It is now possible, by 
the emphasis on capacity for massive retalia- 
tion, to select military. means instead of 
multiplying them; to “get and to share more 
security at less cost.” 

Comment: There is no doubt that reduc- 
tion of costs was a major factor, probably 
the major factor, in the new program. The 
Secretary of the Treasury and the Budget 
Director had more infiuence in shaping the 
overall sizes of the services than did the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. New weapons certainly 
give a bigger bang, but no one yet knows ex- 
actly what effect they will have in war, or, 
indeed, whether they can ever be used. The 
administration would have been on some- 
what safer ground if, instead of claiming 
more for less, it had said frankly that it was 
increasing slightly our calculated military 
risk in order to reduce our calculated eco- 
nomic risk. 

There are many other criticisms of the 
New Look, some of them technical, some of 
them detailed. There are undoubtedly in- 
consistencies in the program, and there are 
weak spots in our security organization. 
Moreover, our future objectives should try 
to avoid at all costs a strategy which would 
commit us to either (a) an unlimited atomic 
war, or (b) an unlimited land war with mass 
armies. But, as so far developed, the New 
Look is an attempt to bridge past and fu- 
ture. It does not wreck our armed services, 
nor is the manpower reduction so far ordered 
unduly dangerous. But in this age of hy- 
drogen city busters we must continue to 
question and debate all politico-military 
policies. 


Totalitarianism and Religion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 22, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to direct the attention of our col- 
leagues to a very interesting and enlight- 
ening article written by Dr. Bernard Hel- 
ler, and which appeared in the March 15, 
1954, issue of Congress Weekly, pub- 
lished by the American Jewish Congress. 
Dr. Heller is visiting professor of ethics 
and philosophy of religion at the Hebrew 
Union College, Jewish Institute of 
Religion. 
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The article follows: 
TOTALITARIANISM AND RELIGION 
(By Bernard Heller) 

When the three ancient Jewish youths 
spurned the royal despot's proffera of life 
without the right to follow the worship of 
the God of their fathers, their answer was: 
“Our God whom we serve is able to deliver 
us from the burning fiery furnace, but if not, 
be it known unto thee, O king, that we 
will not serve thy gods, nor worship the 
golden images which thou hast set up.“ 
This has been the answer of martyrs of all 
creeds and ages. Since their time the earth 
has been drenched with the blood of count- 
less men and women who have fought for 
such liberty or preferred death rather than 
life without it. 

The insistence of individuals and minority 
groups upon the right to think for them- 
selves and to be regarded as the best judges 
of their own Interest, particularly in matters 
of spiritual conviction and personal taste, 
succeeded in setting bounds to the 
state's insatiable greed for power over its 
subjects. Early Christianity asserted that 
human actions fell in one of two categories, 
each separate and autonomous: in one, Cae- 
sar or the state was supreme; in the other, 
God or the church was supreme. Conflict 
between these two schools of thought was 
very evident in the Middle Ages and has 
been revived with all its intensity in totali- 
tarlan lands, 

This division Judaism never acknowledged. 
Religion was concerned with all interests and 
actions of men. All life was and could be 
made holy. Refusal to demarcate the sacred 
from the secular, together with the fact that 
Judaism did not acquire or prefer, after 
70 C. E., a form or the organization and 
power which Christianity enjoyed, spared it 
the struggle which the church went through. 
The only means of inducing obedience to 
the religious leaders and communal rulers 
was moral suasion and the approbation or 
disapprobation of fellow Jews. When a Jew 
lived a Jewish life and paid the communal 
tax that was assigned to him, or responded 
to an appeal for the support of a cultural 
or philanthropic institution, he did it with- 
out the coercion and punishment which we 
associate with governmental edicts. Juda- 
ism played a role in evolving a system of 
free-will obedience to communal and spirit- 
ual regulations, not only by checking the 
invasion of temporal power in matters of 
religious bellef and behavior but also in put- 
ting the religious duties on a voluntary 
basis—a practice now common, especially in 
lands where church and state are separate. 

The second contribution which religion 
made to the ideal of human liberty and 
freedom is its affirmation of the supreme 
worth of the individual. Each man, no mat- 
ter how lowly his origin, humble his social 
station, or meager his mental power, is dear 
and precious unto God. Religion has given 
special emphasis to this doctrine. It has, in 
fact, discovered it. It ignores racial or na- 
tional distinctions in its avowal of the in- 
finite worth of human personality. This is 
true equally of Judaism and Christianity, 

When the Author of the story of creation 
tells us that man was made in the image 
of God and that, though fashioned from the 
dust of the earth, God, nevertheless, breathed 
into his nostrils a breath of life and thus 
endowed him with a soul, He proclaims the 
divinity of man—even primitive man. In 
commenting on the statement that man was 
made in the image of God, the Talmudic 
rabbis call attention to the matchless power 
of the divine and the singularity of every 
human being. Men, like coins, they observe, 
are the product of one divine stamp or mold 
and yet no two individuals be found to 
be identical. They hold dividual so 
important that each man may say: “For my 
sake was the universe created. He who saves 
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the life of a single person is as if he saved all 
humanity.” 

That the ambitions of the king, the needs 
of Israel or the state, or even the glory of 
God did not justify the wanton or uncon- 
ditioned sacrifice of human beings is the 
view not only of Talmudic rabbis, but even 
of Biblical authors. I have reference not 
to the prophet's vision of a warless world, 
of the coming of a time when men will beat 
their swords into plowshares, or Isaiah's ex- 
hortation to Ahaz to place his reliance upon 
God instead of military armaments when 
the Kings of Syria and Samaria united and 
threatened to attack Judea. I have in mind 
the passage in Deuteronomy where the offi- 
cers are commanded on the eve of battle to 
make the following announcements to the 
soldiers: “What man Is there that hath built 
a new house, and hath not dedicated it? let 
him go and return to his house, lest he die 
in the battle, and another man dedicate it. 
And what man is he that hath planted a 
vineyard and hath not yet eaten of it? let 
him also go and return unto his house, lest 
he die in-the battle, and another man eat 
of it. And what man is there that hath 
betrothed a wife and hath not taken her? 
let him go and return unto his house, lest 
he die in the battle, and another man take 
her." These passages, asserting that the 
individual's right to happiness stands above 
the needs and destiny of the state, are most 
remarkable when you consider the age, the 
need of the Israelitish tribes for a home, and 
that to the author that territory was a land 
promised to them by Jehovah himself. 

Even the early prophets repudiate the 
notion of the Infallibility of the state and the 
dictum, “The king can do no wrong.” When 
David committed that grievous sin against 
Uriah, Nathan, at the behest of God, faced 
the monarch and cried out, “Thou art a 
culprit.” Jeremiah did not succumb to the 
feeling of security which the populace de- 
rived from the notion of the inviolability 
of the temple and the state. He predicted 
the doom of both institutions, a doom that 
was inescapable since the king, the princes, 
and the priests persisted in their social and 
spiritual delinquencies. In speculating on 
the causes of the downfall of the state, the 
Tabbis assert that the temple was destroyed 
because teachers and leaders were present at 
a feast and were unmoved by the shame to 
which the host subjected an individual 
whom he disliked but who had been invited 
by error of his servant. 

The principle that human consideration 
and welfare stand above loyalty to credal 
doctrine or religious institutions Is a funda- 
mental affirmation of Talmudic lore and 
legislation. That the Sabbath Is made for 
man and not man for the Sabbath was a 
Pharisaic tenet. They esteemed so much 
the life of the individual that they coun- 
selled the individual not to accept martyr- 
dom indiscriminately even for the glory and 
the sanctification of the divine name. When 
the Romans made observance of Judaism a 
capital offense, there were many pious per- 
sons who were willing to face death rather 
than heed these edits. The rabbis com- 
manded them to offer up their lives only if 
they be forced to worship an idol, kill an- 
other human being or commit adultery. 

The rabbis deemed Judaism universal in 
its purview and they not only accorded equal 
political rights and possibilities for salva- 
tion to members of all races who affiliated 
themselves with Israel, but even to those who 
were averse or could not get themselves to 
Assume the heavy responsibilities involved 
in such a step. “The pious of all nations 
will have a share in the world to come” was 
their dictum, The Old Testament prescribed 
a treatment of strangers or aliens which 
modern Christian regimes could well emu- 
late. “Thou shalt neither vex a stranger 
nor oppress him; for ye were strangers in the 
land of Egypt.” “If a stranger sojourn with 
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thee in your land, ye shall not vex him. 
But the stranger that dwelleth with you 
shall be unto you as one born among you, 
and thou shalt love him as thyself.” 

The doctrine of the sanctity of person- 
ality is no less fundamental to Christianity, 
no matter how some of its nominal devotees 
may have disregarded it. To authentic 
Christianity, the individual and his spiritual 
life was a sanctuary which no power, no mat- 
ter how omnipotent, had a right to invade. 
When the early Christians huddled them- 
selves in the Coliseum and resigned them- 
selves to be devoured by the unleashed hun- 
gry lions, when Luther fearlessly posted his 
theses on the door of the church of Witten- 
berg—these things were in the defense of 
the individual's right to spiritual expression. 

This right, won by the struggle and sacri- 
fice of countless heroes and martyrs, has 
been trampled upon by communism, fascism, 
and other forms of totalitarianism. Theirs 
is a philosophy which negates the importance 
and imperiousness of the spiritual sover- 
eignty of the individual. They proclaim the 
state as “the conscience and the will of the 
people.” They subscribe to Hegel's apotheo- 
sis of the state. “The state,” wrote Hegel, 
“is the divine idea as it exists on earth. 
The state is the absolute power on earth; it is 
its own end. It is the ultimate end which 
has the highest right over the individual, 
whose highest duty is to be a member of the 
state.” 

Apostles of totalitarianism spurn and de- 
precate individualism by the glib reply that 
liberty will never yield bread and efficiency. 
Even if we do not dispute the material ad- 
vantage to which totalitarian states lay 
claim, we cannot ignore the fact that, just as 
evolution in the realm of biology and zoology 
is made possible by variations and mutations, 
just so is social and cultural progress and 
richness conditioned by the lack of impedi- 
ments to divergencies of opinion and freedom 
of expression. 

Religton's admonition ever was, “And thou 
shall choose the ‘way of life“ Man today 
stands at a crossroad. One way leads to spir- 
itual life the other to spiritual death, and 
perhaps also to physical annihilation. 


Liberation in the Soviet Union 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 16, 1954 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I wish to include in my remarks 
an excellent speech given by Beglar 
Navassardian, secretary of Paris Bloc 
in the United States, given at the Town 
Hall, New York, on Sunday, March 14: 


It was in Paris, toward the end of March 
of last year, that after intense, often diffi- 
cult, but finally most fruitful deliberations 
that the Paris Bloc was founded. And to- 
day, representative organizations of Ar- 
menia, Azerbaijan, Byelorussia, Georgia, 
Idel-Ural, North Caucasia, Turkestan, and 
the Ukraine celebrate the first anniversary 
of that historic occasion. 

The Paris Bloc has taken its firm stand 
with the democracies of the East and the 
West in their struggle against Communist 
tyranny. 

Now. if I were asked to set down one word 
on the common banner of the democracies 
at present combating communism, surely it 
would be the word “freedom.” 

Yet freedom as such is an abstract term. 
It is an inspiring and noble ideal and as 
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such is a guiding beacon to mankind. But 
as in the case of all ideals, so in that of free- 
dom, it must be brought down from its 
heights to the realm of practical reality. It 
must be made applicable within the confines 
of national and international structures, In 
other words, freedom must don a political, 
economic, and social garment that should be 
seen and not invisible as the emperor's 
clothes in Anderson's tale. 

For the hard reality is that freedom and 
liberty cannot exist in a vacuum. They must 
be made to function and for that a frame- 
work is necessary. 

And as we look at history, political science, 
and the psychology of nations and peoples, 
one overpowering conclusion emerges al- 
ways: 

That the only sound, feasible, and just 
framework for the practical application of 
freedom is that of national independence and 
statehood for the peoples of this world. 

For only within the confines of such a 
framework do the noble, yet abstract ideas 
of freedom of speech, of thought, of worship 
and all others take form and become truly 
applicable. 

We constantly hear and repeat that those 
under Soviet domination are deprived of all 
freedoms. What we fail to do is to take the 
next logical step and say that they are de- 
prived of these freedoms within the realm of 
national structures and expression. 

For all human expression, in the final 
analysis, bears thisstamp. Take religion. Of 
all the outcries of man’s soul this is no doubt 
the most universal. And yet, in each case, 
whether it be the outcry of an Idel-Urali, a 
Ukrainian, or an Azerbaidjani, it carries the 
imprint and Intensity of national expression. 
And so in speech, in creative work, in scl- 
ence and every other field, the seekings of the 
human heart, mind, and soul reach the uni- 
versal, the international only through and by 
way of the national. 

Therefore, if these expressions we seek are 
to be free, if freedom itself is to have mean- 
ing, if it is to become alive and not remain 
an abstract thought, then must the interna- 
tional order of independent nations become 
the sine qua non of our political tomorrow. 

The Paris Bloc and those participating here, 
representative organizations of Armenia, 
Azerbaidjan, Byelorussia, Georgia, Idel-Ural, 
North Caucasia, Turkestan, and the Ukraine 
and in fact all subjugated peoples, brothers 
in the common and depthless sea of suffering, 
do not and cannot adyocate what some like to 
attribute to those who believe in national 
independence. 

Explicity, we do not and cannot and will 
not advocate hatred between peoples and na- 
tions. Only those, whose political vision is 
so myopic as to border on blindness, only 
they fall to realize that the oppressed peoples 
have suffered too long and too much to advo- 
cate blind chauvinism, hatred, and egocen- 
tric self-sufficiency. 

The fact of the Paris Bloc itself Is the 
conclusive evidence of the faith of its mem- 
bers in the splendid spirit of cooperation 
of nationalities working hand in hand in 
tolerance, understanding, and brotherhood. 

But this is possible—in its very pragmatic 
and pratical sense—only when the rights of 
peoples are not trodden underfoot, when 
they can hold their heads high, when they 
are equal partners in a world that believes in 
equality and justice. 

As I said, those of the Paris Bloc and those 
participating here today have risen forth 
from the common sea of suffering. Yet 
the analogy is even deeper. For here we 
have the Armenians and the Azerbaidjani 
and the Byelorussians and and 
the Idel-Uralis and the North Caucasians 
and the Turkestanis and the Ukrainians, 
each of whom has a centuries-old and glori- 
ous history. 

It is not one of conquest and aggression 
but rather a proud and noble record of a 
valiant struggle for the right to freedom and 
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equality and justice. Each of them has had 
countless centuries of independence and 
statehood, of creative work and civilization, 
of contribution to the international effort of 
man for a better world. 

Each of these has sacrificed the blood of 
its best sons and daughters, generation after 
generation, for the triumph of freedom and 
justice, within the confines not only of its 
own territory, but those of all the peoples in 
bondage. 

And yet there is another important point 
of similarity. 

The Paris Bloc consists of the most quali- 
fied organizations from each nationality 
represented. We do not merely make the 
statement, for the evidence is there to be 
had. a 

It is of the most conclusive class and is 
this: That for 35 years in each respective 
homeland of the organizations of the Paris 
Bloc, the Soviets have waged a relentless and 
most intense battle against the existence, 
the memory and the name even of these 
organizations. 

And this one fact in itself Is indisputable 
evidence of the efficiency of the Paric Bloc 
members, for as we all know the Soviets are 
not in the habit of wasting their breath on 
dead opponents or phantom adversaries. 

Less than a month ago, in an address 
beamed to the American Nation on radio and 
television, Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles sald: 

“We must continue to hold fast to the 
conviction that the peoples and nations who 
are today not masters of their own destinies 
shall become their own masters.“ 

Yes, indeed. And this, not because the 
peoples and nations now in bondage wish to 
be self-willed, capriciously creating new 
problems and complications, but because the 
only salvation of mankind, as one organized 
whole, is an order where—again in the words 
of Mr. Dulles—"each nation is master of its 
own destiny.” 

For then and only then will justice, free- 
dom, and above all lasting peace cease to be 
abstract terms and become a living reality 
to be enjoyed everywhere, for all peoples, at 
all times. 


The Situation in China 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 22, 1954 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Tangle Over China: K. C. Wu's 
Charges,” written by Herbert Elliston, 
and published in the Washington Post 
and Times-Herald of March 21, 1954. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TANGLE Oven CHINA: K. C. Wu's CHARGES 
(By Herbert Elliston) 

The canonization of Chiang Kai-shek in 
latter-day America is not least among the 
squalid spectacles (as the Alsop brothers 
would put it) which have flourished under 
the circus tent of McCarthyism. It will 
scarcely be credible a generation hence. We 
pick up the check for the bulk of the Na- 
tionalist budget—in great part justified by 
the need to hold Formosa—but these pay- 
ments are what Vinegar Joe Stilwell would 
have called peanuts. The matter goes much 
beyond the drain upon our pocketbook. 
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I am thinking of what the canonization 
of Chiang has entalled in noncash terms. 
We are justifiably accused in Europe of lack 
of realism on this policy. In Asia, we are 
called backers of the imperialist order and 
the status quo and reaction. The glorifica- 
tion of Chiang has led us in Burma actual- 
ly to subsidize allegedly pro-Chiang bandits 
(for the invasion of mainland China) who 
keep Burma in a state of alarm but who do 
not bother the Communists in Peking a 
single bit. Then there is the corruption in 
our domestic politics which the lavish sub- 
sidization in behalf of Formosa has induced. 
This is a tale that remains to be told—a 
tale focusing on the amorphous China lobby. 

There is one historian who could do it. 
He is Herbert Feis. His China Tangle is a 
great work of exposure of the muddy events 
in the China-American relation between 
Pearl Harbor and the Marshall mission. 
What has bothered me about the adulta- 
tion of the Gissimo is the way the con- 
comitant, no-questions-asked policy has put 
us out on a limb. So little is needed to cut 
it off, as, for instance, the passing of Chiang 
Kal-shek, now approaching his 70th year. 
If he were to vacate the tortured scene in 
Formosa, the place is all set for the suc- 
cession of his son, Gen. Chiang Ching-kuo. 

And then what? The young Chiang is 
the poo-bah of his father’s administration, 
but his main job is to run the political 
police, which control the army, on whose 
prowess and on whose numbers so much non- 
sense has been expended. He is also head 
of the secret police and the youth corps. 
Young Chiang had some years of schooling 
in these black arts in Russia. What is to 
prevent him from selling out to the Com- 
munist government in Peking as soon as 
Chiang Kai-shek dies? A man who in Mos- 
cow in 1927 denounced his own father as a 
traitor and a counter-revolutionary is ca- 
pable of anything. Lack of filial feeling is 
particularly heinous in a Chinese. 

Now a little light and truth is being let 
in on his regime and the Chinese-American 
racket in Formosa. It does not come from 
an official American source. Oh dear, no. 
Our people in the know, when not party to 
the shenanigans, are too scared of McCar- 
thyism to tell what they know. Disillusion 
comes from no less a person that K. C. Wu, 
the man who is always trotted out as a 
guarantee that Formosa is on the democratic 
level. Wu got his name for honesty and 
efficiency as the mayor of Shanghai in the 
1930's. In the Formosa regime he has been 
governor of the Island. Arriving in Amer- 
ica a few weeks ago, he now confesses he 
found the regime at Taipeh past stomach- 
ing, and is not going back. 

The statement he has issued will stagger 
those Americans who have been fed on the 
China Lobby’s pap. Wu calls Formosa, 
blutly, a police state, reveals how Chiang 
Ching-kuo’s thugs tried to eliminate him, 
and appeals for an American investigation of 
the Nationalist Party finances. 

Thus what a few volces have been insist- 
ing upon in America, and have been accused 
of lese majeste for so doing, is now being 
said out loud by the most respectable name 
in the Formosa administration: No doubt 
Wu will be villified from Taipeh along with 
the American critics of conditions in For- 
mosa and of our China “policy.” But Wu 
is not an American diplomat who can be 
put on the rack by one of half a dozen in- 
vestigating committees of Congress. He 
must be taken seriously. 

Let us hope Congress will wake up and 
take notice of the storm signals. Wu is in- 
spired by the highest motives of keeping 
Formosa from becoming so rotten within 
that there could be no supporting it. The 
disguise over Formosa cannot last much 
longer; the sacred cow is at last becoming 
touchable. 


March 22 
The Educational Exchange Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 22, 1954 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor an editorial 
entitled “Good Will Plowed Under,” 
which was published yesterday, March 
21, in the Washington Post. The edi- 
torial relates to the reduction, as voted 
by the House of Representatives, in the 
appropriation for the international stu- 
dent-exchange program. A 

I also ask unanimous consent to have 
printed, in connection with the editorial, 
a news release by the University of Min- 
nesota, under date of March 11, 1954, 
regarding a plea on the same subject 
made by the president of the University 
of Minnesota, Because of the import- 
ance of this matter, I wish to have both 
the editorial and the release printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the editor- 
jal and release were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Washington Post of March 21, 
1954] 


Goop WILL PLOWED UNDER 


Much as we appreciate the need for econ- 
omy, it is difficult to understand why the 
House slashed so deeply into the educational 
exchange service of the overseas information 
and good will The State Depart- 
ment's request for $15 million for continua- 
tion of the program at about its present level 
was cut to 9 million and of this $7,560,166 
would go for the purchase of foreign credits 
in the United States Treasury. Some of the 
foreign credits would not be usable because 
they could be expended only for tr rta- 
tion and no dollar funds would be available 
to support students after thcir arrival. The 
result would be a most drastic curtailment of 
activities that have been earning good will 
and understanding for the United States the 
world over. 

According to Senator Fursricut, the cut 
would practically put out of business the 
student exchange program that bears his 
name. In the case of 46 countries, including 
all the republics of Latin America, the ex- 
change of students with the United States 
would be completely cut off. Plans for 
bringing so-called leaders of thought and 
attitude from 70 different countries, to ac- 
quaint them with the American way of life, 
would have to be dropped if the decision of 
the House should be sustained. And the 
same is true of the plan for sending Ameri- 
can specialists abroad and of the teacher ex- 
change program designed to familinrize stu- 
dents abroad with American educational 
methods, customs, and ideas, 


Is it possible that the House deliberately 
voted this false economy? American se- 
curity, world peace and in considerable 
measure prosperity depend upon continued 
close and friendly relations with other coun- 
tries of the free world. The educational ex- 
change program is one of the best means 
devised for promotion of understanding be- 
tween peoples. It cannot be sacrificed with- 
out serious loss of the cement needed to hold 
the free world together. Every belſever in 
free-world cooperation will hope that the 
Senate will vote to give the administration 
the funds it needs to make this device for 
building good will effective. 
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Senate Urncep To RESTORE $6 Mirrow Housa 
Cur mv EpvucaTIonAL EXCHANGE PROGRAM 
Furs ron 1955 
Mrrrrarot is. — 4 plea for restoration by 

the United States Senate of a $6 million 

House of Representatives slash in President 

Eisenhower's $15 million 1955 budget request 

for the State Department's International edu- 

cation exchange Was made Thurs- 
day (March 11) by University of Minnesota 

President J. L. Morrill. 

As chairman of the United States Advisory 
Commission on Educational Exchange, Presi- 
dent Morrill directed his appeal through 
Senator Epwarp J. THYE, Republican, of 
Minnesota, a member of the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee, pointing out that the 
House cut will force a crippling 40 percent re- 
duction from the current operating level of 
the exchange program. According to Morrill, 
Senator Tx has pledged his help in restor- 
ing the appropriation to the requested figure. 

“If the Senate sustains the reduction voted 
by the House,” Morrill cautioned, “our edu- 
cational exchange effort will shrivel from 
an effective worldwide program involving 70 
countries to a restricted operation—on a 
sharply reduced scale—in only 21 countries. 
We will have no educational exchange pro- 
gram with the other American republics and 
none with 26 countries in other parts of the 
free world. 

“The House cutback would cripple our en- 
deavors to build up overseas, through the 
exchange program, a receptive climate of 
public opinion in which the actions and pol- 
icles of the United States can be interpreted 
correctly, in which cooperation and solidarity 
between free people can be enhanced and 
in which distorted views of American life and 
motives can be corrected, 

“Our educational exchange program,” con- 
tinued President Morrill, “has been making 
friends abroad for us for the last 15 years, 
Many of these friends are persons who are or 
who will become influential in making na- 
tional policy and in affecting public opinion 
in their countries—including educators, edi- 
tors and reporters, lezislators, and labor 
leaders.” 

President Morrill contended that the cost 
of making these influential friends for the 
United States throughout the world is com- 
Paratively low. The educational-exchange 
budget for 70 countries amounts to $14,- 
965,000 for this year, he explained. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower has asked $15 million to pro- 
vide in 1955 for 4,513 exchanges involving 
key people from those 70 countries and care- 
fully selected Americans to demonstrate 
American aims and achievements to th 
hosts abroad, Morrill reported. $ 

These funds are drawn from two major 
sources. About half are foreign currencies 
available under the Fulbright Act as a re- 
sult of surplus-property sales in 21 foreign 
countries. The other half are dollar appro- 
Priations available under authorization of 
the Smith-Mundt Act. 

The dollar funds are essential, Morrill said, 
to cover the expenses In the United States 
of all foreign grantees and form our only 
source of funds for exchanges with 46 coun- 
tries in which no foreign-currency credits 
are presently available to us. In addition to 
the American republics, these countries in- 
clude Korea, Turkey, Iran, and Indonesia, 
and many others. The House appropriation 
would force elimination of the total educa- 
tional-exchange program in these 46 nations, 

“As American citizens,” Morrill reminded 
the Senate in his appeal, we cannot sit by 
complacently and expect the peoples and gov- 
ernments of other countries to support us in 
Our international policies unless they un- 
derstand and respect us. We have already 
gained much support from those who have 
seen us firsthand, either on our soil or theirs, 
through the exchange program. 

“We stand to sacrifice this source of much- 
needed understanding and support in these 
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crucial times of world unrest unless the 
Congress is persuaded to maintain this pro- 
gram at least at its present strength. It is 
difficult to find any wisdom in curtailing 
such a profitable endeavor.” 


Statehood for Alaska 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLINTON P. ANDERSON 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 22, 1954 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp an editorial 
entitled “Americans First, published in 
the Fairbanks (Alaska) Daily News- 
Miner of March 15, 1954, and an edito- 
rial entitled “Ready for Statehood?” 
published in the Fairbanks Daily News- 
Miner of Thursday, March 18, 1954. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

[From the Fairbanks Daily News-Miner of 
March 15, 1954 


AMERICANS FIRST 


As the statehood debate in Congress gets 
underway, it is becoming more and more ap- 
parent to Alaskans that this Territory 18 
greatly misunderstood by many of America's 
Representatives and Senators. 

A classic example of this fact was malicd 
to the News-Miner by Mrs. Margaret Brechan, 
of Newport Beach, Calif. Mrs, Brechan, a 
former Alaskan, sent us a quotation from 
the Los Angeles Times of Tuesday, March 2, 
1954, in which Representative EDNA F. KELLY, 
Democrat from New York, commented on the 
shooting of five Congressmen by Puerto Rican 
radicals. Mrs. KELLY is quoted as saying: 

“This is a tough break for Hawaii and 
Alaska, but I'm going to change my stand. 
No statehood for non-Americans. From now 
on, I'm against it.” 

Obviously, she was shocked by the out- 
rageous incident in the House of Representa- 
tives, and possibly she has reconsidered her 
words since the shooting. But, her state- 
ment is all too typical of the manner in 
which many Congressmen regard Alaska. 

Don't these Congressmen realize that the 
overwhelming majority of the people in 
Alaska are Americans from their own States 
who have migrated north in search of op- 
portunity, just as the pioneers of the 1800's 
traveled west to better themselves and their 
families? 

And haven't our Congressmen heard about 
the record of Americanism that has been 
achieved by the native residents of Alaska? 
Don't they know that it was the Eskimo 
scout who volunteered to guard our Actic 
coastline in the dark days after Pearl Harbor, 
and that the constant vigilance of these true 
Americans resulted in the discovery of the 
first Japanese balloon that drifted across the 
Pacific with prevailing winds, loaded with 
high explosives. Thanks to the day-and- 
night vigilance of the Eskimo-Americans, 
our Nation was prepared when these deadly 
balloons began to take lives in the United 
States. 

Aren't our Congressmen aware of the fact 
that virtually every able-bodied Eskimo of 
military age is now in the National Guard, 
drilling regularly to defend our shores from 
an aggressive nation that lies only 55 miles 
away? 

Aren't they aware that even when Senator 
McCarTuy's investigators came to Alaska, 
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they made no charges that even a hint of un- 
Americanism existed here. They interested 
themselves with the conduct of pub 
cials who were appointed in the United States, 
and exported to Alaska from there. In the 
entire history of Alaska, there has never 
been a documented accusation set forth that 
any group of Alaskans, native or white, has 
engaged in subversive activities. 
Non-Americans? The overwhelming ma- 
jority of Alaskans are ambitious modern- 
day pioneers from every corner of the United 
States, and they are as American as the New 
England State, the Texas county, or the New 
York City borough from which they sprang. 
As for Alaska’s natives, take any Arctic vil- 
lage, determine the number of National 
Guard members in it, and compare that fig- 
ure with the number of n, in a 
community of equal size in Florida, Louisi- 
ana, Alabama, New Jersey, or Oregon. Then 
you'll find where real Americans live. 
The record is clear. There is absolutely 
no validity in any argument that purports to 
show that Alaskans are not Americans. 
Yet, today our Government has granted 
Alaskans only the right to pay the debt of 
American citizenship. We meet our Federal 
taxes to the letter of the law, and help de- 
fray the cost of maintaining government in 
the greatest stronghold of freedom on this 
earth. But, we have no representation in 
Congress, no vote for our President, no juris- 
diction over our Federal tax contributions, 
no clear-cut right to mold our own destiny. 
When is America, the last great stronghold 
of liberty and freedom, going to give Alas- 
kans the rights and privileges that Americans 
have held dear since 1776? 


[From the Fairbanks Dally News-Miner of 
March 18, 1954 


READY von STATEHOOD? 


Those who oppose Alaska as a candidate 
for statehood repeatedly express the opinion 
that this Territory is not ready to become a 
State. 

In the congressional debate over the Alas- 
ka statehood measure, much is being said 
about the fact that Alaska has a population 
of only about 182,000 people who inhabit an 
area twice as large as the State of Texas. 

Statehood opponents are asking how this 
small number of people can maintain high- 
ways throughout our vast State, police re- 
mote areas, maintain a judicial system, and 
finance the county seats that would be re- 
quired. The taxation needed to support 
this State government would bleed Alaska 
white, they claim. 

To a limited extent, we agree with the 
charge that Alaska is not ready for statehood. 
We say, Alaska is not quite ready. But 
Alaska is as ready as it ever will be under 
the system of absentee government, unjust 
taxation, and Federal neglect that now pre- 
valls. 

Why has Alaska such a sparse population 
some 56 years after the gold rush of 1898 
brought thousands of men north? The an- 
swer is obvious to anyone that has spent 
time in the Territory: Alaska does not hold 
her immigrants. Egger, ambitious people 
from the United States pour north on the 
Alaska highway to start life anew, and on 
the opposite lane of the highway, discour- 
aged, disgruntled citizens drive south, back 
to the States. The volume of traffic on that 
highway almost balances, north and south, 
every year. 

When a prospective pioneer arrives in 
Alaska, he hopes to carye out a homestead, 
or opens some sort of a business enterprise. 
He wants to build a home, to take roots in 
what he believes is an open frontier, and 
raise a family there. What does he find? 
He finds these hopes are often empty dreams. 

He can’t accumulate capital to bulld his 
home or his business when the Federal Gov- 
ernment is taking an unfair portion of his 
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income. Doing business In a land of high 
costs, he'll find that wages which are scarcely 
adequate to support him are taxed at “lux- 
ury“ rates by Uncle Sam. He'll see the Fed- 
eral Government draining millions of dollars 
of badly needed capital out of this unde- 
veloped frontier every year, and the worst 
part of it is that this money is being taken 
unjustly, on a scale designed for living costs 
Tar less than Alaskans must meet. 

He'll find that potentially valuable farm 
land lies undeveloped because the Federal 
Government withdrew it from public domain 
years ago and has never restored it. He 
finds a maze of Government regulations ham- 
stringing him every time he attempts to de- 
velop an Alaskan resource. 

He'll get little assistance from the Govern- 
ment in his pioneering venture. There's no 
Federal agency promoting Alaska expansion. 
He'll find that he must finance his own 

+ access roads to his property; loans to de- 
velop his enterprise are virtually impossible 
to obtain; there are no extensive advisory 
services to help him overcome special cold- 
weather problems; law enforcement and fire 
protection will be virtually nonexistent if he 
is outside a corporate city limits; if he builds 
his access road, the snows of winter will block 
it and cut him off from civilization—for no 
Federal agency will clear it for him. 

On top of this, he can’t appeal to his 
Congressman, for he has no Congressman, 
He has no voice in Federal affairs whatso- 
ever, although his welfare hinges almost en- 
tirely on the decisions of Federal officials. 

In the end, this pioneer will begin to see 
things clearly: The situation is hopeless; 
year after year he labors on a high-cost-of- 
living escalator, barely making ends meet and 
suffering all sorts of hardships and discour- 
agements, while Uncle Sam picks up the 
profits and gives him nothing in return. 

Back to Oklahoma or New York goes this 
pioneer; an eager new man takes his place, 
and in turn this newcomer exhausts his en- 
thusiasm and gives up. Thus goes the cycle, 
year after year, decade after decade. 

Alaska has never been developed because 
this Nation has never given the Territory a 
chance to develop. In the days of the old 
West, the United States threw open the lands 
and resources to all comers, and extended 
every possibie assistance to enterprising peo- 
ple who moved West. Land grants to rail- 
roads kept transportation links right at the 
heels of the westward migration. In a few 
decades a continent was conquered and 
civilized. 

No such migration has ever conquered 
Alaska, because our Government forgot the 
formula that developed the West, and has 
carefully hamstrung pioneering in the far 
North, What conquered the West? A dream 
of riches that the pioneer entertained In his 
mind as he swung his ax. This dream of 
riches is the most powerful motivation that 
exists under the system of free enterprise. 

But there is no dream of riches on the last 
frontier—inequitable taxation, stringent and 
misguided regulations governing the appro- 
priation of land and the use of resources, 
the lack of Federal assistance and subsidized 
transportation links with the States, the 
complete inability of a citizen to register his 
protest to the Federal Government through 
the ballotbox—all combine to prevent an 
Alaskan settler from entertaining hopes that 
he'll ever be prosperous or happy in the 
North. 

It has become clear that Alaska will not 
achieve anything that approaches its destiny 
under its present status. 

Statehood will not be a cure-all for our 
troubles, But, we will be able to make well- 
directed steps toward solving our problems. 
The immediate government of Alaska will 
fall into the hands of Alaskans who will know 
how to develop this Territory and make it a 
prosperous adjunct to the United States. 
We'll be able to fight for our rights in Con- 
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gress. Most important of all, the bitterness 
that develops in the heart of an American 
when he must fight oppression without the 
right to resort to the ballot box will no longer 
plague Alaska, 

When Congressmen argue that Alaska is 
not yet ready for statehood, we extend our 
limited agreement with this statement; we 
say, “No, Alaska isn't quite ready for state- 
hood, but it will never be ready under the 
present form of government.“ 

Nearly 100 years of Federal Government 
rule in Alaska has made it clear that there 
is no hope of developing a prosperous, self- 
supporting Alaska under such domination. 
Americans will not put their hearts Into the 
task of building an empire under a despotic 
rule. 

As a State we will have trouble, but we will 
also have hope. We will be able to bulld 
roads where they should be built, set up a 
suitable climate for industrial expansion; of- 
fer newcomers a fair deal on this promising 
frontier, cast our votes in United States elec- 
tions and in Congress, live and expand like 
Americans have always done when they were 
given an undeveloped land to civilize. 

Alaskans can make the Far North a most 
valued State of the Union. All they ask from 
Congress is one gift: Just give us our rights; 
no Americans could ask for less and offer 
more, 


Farmers and the State Department 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 22, 1954 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor a very time- 
ly editorial entitled “Farmers and the 
State Department,” which was published 
in the April 1954 issue of the Farm 
Journal, 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

FARMERS AND. THE ETATE DEPARTMENT 


Farmers are entitled to know how they 
stand with their country’s Department of 
State. We believe farmers have a right to 
know more than they have been told, and to 
form their own judgments accordingly. 

The Secretary of State and his Department 
are expected to keep the people of the free 
world on our side, and, wherever possible, to 
enlarge the area of freedom. They are asked 
to do this without getting us into war; and 
to make sure that we shall have friends. 

These are serious responsibilities. Do they 
justify the State Department's actions, af- 
fecting agriculture? 

American agriculture is not only hurt by 
lack of forcign sales, but is blamed for piling 
up commodities in storage. Support prices 
have not been the sole cause of the giant 
accumulations; State Department policy 
against vigorous efforts to sell surpluses 
abroad can be blamed for some of them. 

To be more specific, West Germany had 
dollars with which she desired to buy $3 
million worth of American cotton. Under 
State Department pressure, Germany bought 
the cotton elsewhere. Likewlse Italy had 
$15 mililon to spend for American cotton; 
the deal went through only after months 
of State Department resistance, 

When a deal had been set up for a large 
sale of apples to Britain, the State De- 
partment blocked it completely. The dol- 
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lars which the British had Intended to pay 
to American farmers for apples finally came 
here; but it came for celluloid toys and bub- 
bie gum. Industry was favored over agri- 
culture. 

If the State Department feels that it must 
help other countries sell their agricultural 
products first, in order to keep their friend- 
ship, then it, not the USDA, should shoulder 
the burden of storing surpluses. 

The State Department not only must ap- 
prove every one of the few agricultural at- 
tachés;the United States keeps abroad, but 
insists that their reports come to the State 
Department offices before anyone in Agri- 
culture cees them. 

Advocates of trying a two-price system 
may be sure that State Department objec- 
tions kept mention of it out of the Presi- 
dent’s agricultural message. 

The State Department contradicts princi- 
ples of freedom when it stands In the way 
of free-enterprise efforts to sell American 
farm products abroad. Representative 
JAMIE L. WHITTEN, Mississippi's statesman- 
like Member of Congress, has said, too, that 
“farmers join other taxpayers to foot the 
big bill to rehabilitate other countries. Is 
it fair that they must contribute addition- 
ally by being compelled to hold quantities 
of farm commodities off the world markets, 
in order to let other countries sell theirs 
first?” 

The State Department wields more eco- 
nomic power than belongs to it, more per- 
haps than belongs anywhere in government. 
If high supports continue to create still 
more mountainous surpluses because for- 
eign outlets are denied, then blame for any 
agricultural depression will have to be 
shared by those whose policies have pre- 
vented sales abroad. 


Statehood for Hawaii and Alaska 
Together 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLINTON P. ANDERSON 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 22, 1954 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
entitled “Hawaii and Alaska Together,” 
published in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
of March 12, 1954. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

HAWAI AND ALASKA TOGETHER 


Following the historical practice of pre- 
senting two Territories for statehood at one 
time, the Senate has joined the bills to admit 
Hawaii and Alaska. Doubtless some of the 
votes to combine reflected the belief of the 
opponents of the statehood proposals that 
Hawail would have less of a chance Lf coupled 
with Alaska. 

Actually there is good reason to vote on 
the two Territories in the Senate at the same 
time. Both deserve statchood. Neither 
ought to be left standing at the door while 
the other is admitted. If they are considered 
together, the prospect of possible partisan 
advantage will minimize, Moreover passage 
of a combined Hawali-Alaska measure will 
put the question of Alaska squarely to the 
House, in whose committee the Alaskan 
statchood bill has slumbered for 9 months, 

The next move of the White House ought 
to be plain, If the President will come out 
just as strongly for admitting both Terri- 
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tories as he did for taking in Hawali, passage 
should be assured. Mr. Eisenhower used his 
influence in obtaining passage of the St. Law- 
rence seaway bill in the Senate. Let him do 
the same on Hawaii and Alaska. 

The second session of the 82d Congress has 
been anything but distinguished thus far. 
Admission bills for the States No. 49 and 
No. 50 would brighten a dull record. 


Tax Reduction 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


EON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 22, 1954 


Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. Presi- 
dent, in-view of the diversity of opinion 
which presently exists regarding the 
subject of tax reduction, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Record two excellent and 
cogent editorials which express with 
much force the advantages to be gained 
from legislation now pending. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Wall Street Journal of March 19, 
1954 
REVIEW AND OUTLOOK 
“RICH MAN'S” TAX BILL 

If you were to ask most men in the middie 
or upper income brackets which tax pro- 
posal—the administration's dividend credit 
or the Democrat's increased personal exemp- 
tion—they prefer, the Democratic proposal 
Offered by Senator Grorce would win hands- 
down. . 

The Democrats, who want to increase ev- 
erybody's tax exemption to $1,000, didn't 
mention it the other night on the radio but 
this plan would- give many rich men a 
good many more dollars of savings than it 
would give a man of more moderate income. 
By comparison, the administration’s proposal 
to allow some tax credit for dividend income 
Would give a lot of benefit to the man with 
Small invested savings while it is rather nig- 
gurdly toward the rich man. 

If this is not exactly a point of view you 
have been hearing from the politicians, con- 
Sider how the two proposals could work. 

Take the case of 2 married men, each with 
2 children, under the Democratic proposal. 
Each would be able eventually to deduct 
$4,000 from his income before computing his 
tax. Since their exemptions are now $2,400 
they would have a net gain of $1,600 in tax- 
free income. If one of these men, let us 
Say, were paying a 20-percent tax rate, he 
Would save a maximum of $320. If, how- 
€ver, he were paying a 30-percent rate, the 
$1,600 extra exemption would save him $480. 
And if he were in the 50-percent tax bracket, 
he would save $800—or more than twice as 
much as the man in the lowest tax bracket. 

The administration's dividend credit pro- 
Posal would eventually permit a taxpayer to 
deduct for tax purposes all of his dividend 
income up to $100. For millions of taxpayers 
in the low income-tax brackets whose in- 
vested savings are small this will mean that 
they will not have to pay any tax what- 
ever on their dividend income. 

But take that high-income executive pay- 
ing a 50-percent rate who has, say, $5,000 of 
his income in dividends. The flat $100 ex- 
empt ion would save him $50 in taxes. He 
Would also be allowed to take as a tax credit 

A sum equal to 10 percent of his dividends 
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over $100. In this case the amount of such 
dividends is $4,900, and his extra tax credit 
is therefore $490. This plus the 650 credit 
gives him a total tax saving of $540. 

Thus this rich man would save $800 under 
the Democratic proposal and only $540 under 
the administration bill. 

It is certainly true that those with very 
large dividend incomes will save more dollars 
than those with smaller dividend incomes. 
What is glossed over is that there are more 
people with small dividend incomes than 
with large dividend incomes; United States 
Steel has just figured that 56 percent of 
its stockholders have total incomes of less 
than $5,000 a year. It is just as true—and 
here is the absurdity of the argument—that 
the George proposal is likewise going to save 
more dollars for those with more income. 

The plain fact is that we have rigged our 
tax laws with such steeply progressive rates 
that it is almost impossible to have any 
reduction that does not give the man with 
the large earnings more dollar savings pre- 
cisely because he was paying a higher and 
discriminatory rate to begin with. 

Of course all this arithmetic has little per- 
tinence to the real arguments for or against 
either proposal. The administration’s tax 
bill contains many proposals. One, for in- 
stance, would permit certain working moth- 
ers to deduct some expenses for nuraing 
services, and we have heard no Democratic 
outecries that this is discrimination because 
there are fewer working than nonworking 
mothers. Nor should we. The tax laws 
ought to be debated on what is just to indi- 
vidual citizens and what is wise public policy. 

But the arithmetic has quite a lot of per- 
tinence to the Democrats’ rich-man-poor- 
man political argument, 


From the Baltimore Sun of March 18, 1954] 
Tue Tax STRATEGY OF THE DEMOCRATS 

The Democratic strategy In the debate on 
the administration's omnibus tax bill is not 
admirable. What the Democrats are trying 
to do—and the first vote on this may come 
today in the House—is to strike out a pro- 
vision which would reduce the extent of the 
double taxation on corporate dividends and 
substitute instead a tax- cuttſug provision for 
increasing personal exemptions under the 
income tax. 

The basis of this effort is electioneering, 
pure and simple. By championing an in- 
crease In the personal exemptions, the Demo- 
crats are posing as champions of the little 
man, since such an increase would have the 
effect of freeing a large proportion of small 
income-tax payers from all liability from 
income tax. In demanding that the provi- 
sion regarding dividends be struck out, the 
Democrats are implying that it was pleced 
in the measure solely to favor the wealthy. 

The facts are otherwise. 

The increase in the personal exemption 
from $600 to 8700 as President Eisenhower 
stated the other night, would result in a loss 
of revenue so large as to throw the admin- 
istration'’s fiscal program badly out of bal- 
ance, and the President added his moral ob- 
jection to a reform which would free so many 
of all direct tax liability to their country. 

As for the dividend measure, it is but one 
of hundreds of provisions in a bill which tis 
the first effort in a half century to clean out 
the accumulation of inconsistencies and in- 
equities which clutter up the Federal tax 
structure. At present, corporate dividends 
are subject to double taxation—once at the 
corporate level and again at the personal 
income level. Double taxation ts repugnant 
in principle and all responsible students of 
tax matters have long agreed that it should 
be eliminated. It operates unjustly on all 
whose incomes are affected by corporate divi- 
dends—not merely the handful of the 
wealthy and the much more more numerous 
small holders of stock, but the beneficiaries 
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of insurance policies, pension plans, trust 
funds, and the like. 

The Democratic position on these matters 
is a clever strategy for earning unthinking 
applause and votes. But we do not believe 
that the majority of the House and Senate 
will go along. 


A Record of Soviet Aggression 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD L. JACKSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 22, 1954 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
by Bruno Shaw: 

Sovirr Nonaccression Pacts: A RECORD OF 
SOVIET AGGRESSION 


(By Bruno Shaw) 

This is the story of nonaggression pacts 
entered into between the Soviet Union and 
other countries of Europe. It does not in- 
clude nations such as Iran, Turkey, Greece, 
and others, which, threatened or invaded by 
the Russians or their puppet armies, re- 
covered or maintained their sovereignty 
through timely assistance from the United 
States. It deals only with those countries 
whose independence and native institutions 
were destroyed by Communist aggression. 

This is a factual record of Communist 
deceit, ruthlessness, brutality and invasion, 
of Poland, Lithuania, Latvia, Estonia, Ru- 
mania, and Finland, with each of whom the 
Soviet Union had signed a nonaggression 
pact. 

The record of Soviet aggression has about 
it much of the quality of Aesop's fable of 
the wolf and the lamb who were standing 
ing in a shallow stream. The wolf com- 
plained that the lamb was muddying the 
water the wolf wished to drink. The lamb 
pointed out that this could not be, for the 
wolf was upstream and the water flowed 
from him down to the lamb. Anyway, said 
the wolf savagely, I heard that you told lies 
about me last year. How could that be, 
pleaded the lamb, since I wasn’t born until 
this year? Well then, snarled the wolf, it 
was someone in your family anyway. But 
no matter who it was, I do not intend to be 
talked out of my breakfast. And without 
further ado, he leaped upon the lamb and 
devoured him. The moral, Aesop points out, 
is that the tyrant can always find an excuse 
for his tyranny. 

POLAND 

On July 25, 1932, the Soviet Union signed 
a nonaggression pact with Poland, which was 
extended on May 5, 1934, until December 31, 
1945. It provided: “The two contracting 
parties undertake to refrain from taking any 
aggressive action against or invading the 
territory of the other party. Any act of 
violence shall be regarded as contrary to this 
undertaking even if such acts are committed 
without declaration of war and avoid all 
warlike manifestations.” 


On August 23, 1939, the Soviet Union en- 
tered into a nonaggression pact with Ger- 
many. It provided that: “In the event of 
a territorial and political transformation of 
the territories belonging to the Polish State, 
the spheres of interest of Germany and the 
U. S. S. R. will be delimited approximately 
on the Narev-Vistula-San line. The ques- 
tion of whether the maintenance of an in- 
dependent Polish State will be considered 
desirable will be solved by both Govern- 
ments in friendly understanding.” 
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On September 1, 9 days after the signing 
of the Soviet-German pact, German armed 
forces invaded Poland from the west. 

On September 3, Germany's Foreign Min- 
ister Joachim von Ribbentrop notified the 
German Ambassador to Warsaw, Count 
F. W. von der Schulenburg, that the Polish 
Army would be decisively beaten in a few 
weeks, and instructed him to advise 
Vyacheslay M. Molotov, Soviet Commissar 
for Foreign Affairs, that the Soviet Union 
should make preparations to have its forces 
occupy the zone allotted to it. 

On September 9, Molotov informed Rib- 
bentrop that Soviet intervention could be 
expected shortly. 

On September 17, Molotov sent this note 
to the Polish Ambassador to Moscow, W. 
Grzybowski: “The Polish-German war has 
revealed the internal bankruptcy of the 
Polish State. During the course of 10 days’ 
hostilities Poland has lost all her industrial 
areas and cultural centers. This means that 
the Polish State and its Government have, 
in fact, ceased to exist. Therefore the agree- 
ments concluded between the U. S. S. R. and 
Poland have censed to operate. In these 
circumstances the Soviet Government has 
directed the high command of the Red army 
to order the troops to cross the frontier and 
to take under their protection the life and 
property of the population of western 
Ukraine and western White Russia.” 

On the same day, on September 17, 1939, 
4 years prior to the expiration date of the 
Soviet Union's nonaggression pact with Po- 
land, Soviet troops invaded Poland. On the 
same day, too, Ribbentrop telephoned Count 
Galeazzo Clano, Italy's Foreign Minister, that 
Russian intervention in Poland had taken 
place according to a prearranged plan. 

The following day the German and Soviet 
Governments issued this joint declaration: 
“In order to avoid unfounded rumors con- 
cerning the aims pursued by Soviet and Ger- 
man forces now in Poland, the Government 
of the U. S. S. R. and the Government of 
Germany declare that the aim of their troops 
is to restore order in Poland, disturbed by 
the disintegration of the Polish State, and 
to assist the Polish population in the recon- 
struction of its national existence.” 

LITHUANIA 

On September 28, 1926, the Soviet Union 
signed a nonaggression pact with Lithuania, 
which was extended on April 4, 1934, until 
December 31, 1945. It provided: “The Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics and the Lithu- 
anian Republic mutually undertake to re- 
spect in all circumstances the sovereignty 
and territorial integrity and inviolability of 
each other.” 

On May 28, 1940, the Soviet Union sent a 
note to Lithuania complaining that mem- 
bers of the Red army had been kidnaped on 
Lithuanian territory. A number of Red army 
soldiers, charged the Soviet, had mysteriously 
disappeared from a Russian tank brigade. 
The note made no demands, but the Lithu- 
anian Government, alarmed by Moscow's 
attitude, suggested that a mixed commission 
investigate the charge which Lithuania de- 
clared was unfounded. The Soviet Govern- 
ment rejected this proposal. 

On June 7, in response to a Soviet de- 
mand that he appear before Molotov per- 
sonally, Antanas Merkys, the Lithuanian 
Prime Minister, arrived in Moscow. There, 
on June 9, Merkys was told by Molotov that 
Lithuania had violated Soviet-Lithuanian 
agreements, This was denied by Merkys, and 
Moltov seemed satisfied for the moment. 

On June 15, the Soviet Union directed an 
ultimatum to Lithuania, It declared: “The 
Lithuanian Government is violating its mu- 
tual assistance agreement with Soviet Russia 
(which permitted a limited number of So- 
viet troops on Lithuanian soil) and is pre- 
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paring an attack upon the Soviet garrisons 
situated in Lithuania.” It demanded the 
right to station Soviet troops in all the major 
centers of the country, and the formation 
of a new government on the Soviet system. 
Red army troops arrived in Lithuania to- 
gether with the Soviet ultimatum, and on 
the same day Lithuania was occupied from 
border to border by Soviet armed forces. 

On June 17, 2 days later, a new government 
was formed under the direct on-the-ground 
supervision of Viadimir G. Dekanozov, Soviet 
Assistant Commissar for Foreign Affairs. 
This is the same Dekanozoy (a protege of 
Molotov) who was shot on December 23, 1953, 
together with Layrenti P. Beria, former Soviet 
Deputy Premier, after they and four other 
high Soviet Government officials were found 
guilty of high treason in a secret trial, and 
sentenced to death. 


Kean Cites Groups New Tax Bill Aids 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. ALEXANDER SMITH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 22, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
an article entitled “Kean Cites Groups 
New Tax Bill Aids,” written by William 
G. Hetherington, and published on 
March 21, 1954, in the Newark (N. J.) 
Evening News. 

The Kean referred to in the headline 
of the story is New Jersey’s able Repre- 
sentative, ROBERT W. Kean, a member of 
the Ways and Means Committee, and 
an acknowledged expert on tax legisla- 
tion. Mr. Kean’s review of certain pro- 
visions of the tax revision bill are very 
timely, and should be of interest to all 
who are concerned with this legislation. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Kean Crres Grovrp’s New Tax Brit. Ams— 
Lists Lyequities Revision END 
(By W. G. Hetherington) 

WaASHINGTON.—Inventors, retired workers, 
parents of college students, widows, members 
of the Armed Forces, and other groups will be 
benefited by the administration's tax revision 
bill, according to Representative Kean, Re- 
publican, 12th District of New Jersey, who 
played a major part in its passage in the 
House. 

KEAN, a ranking member of the tax-writ- 
ing Ways and Means Committee, said the 
875-page tax revision bill contained many 
corrections of inequities in the present tax 
law that were virtually unknown to the 
average taxpayer. 

Under existing law, Kean remarked, the 
Federal Government does not tax benefits 
under social security and a number of other 
retirement programs, but still some forms of 
retirement income are taxed. The new bill 
gives tax exemption to other retirement in- 
come. Under it, low bracket taxpayers over 
the age of 65 would be entitled to a complete 
exemption equal to $1,200 of retirement in- 
come. 

The present law, Kean explained, provides 
a special exclusion up to $5,000 for an em- 
ployer's payment to beneficiaries of a de- 
ceased employee. However, a catch in the 
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law makes the tax exclusion available only 
when the payment is made under a contract. 

“This law has hurt many widows and their 
children,” Kean said, “and if the new bill 
becomes law such payment by employees 
would be tax free even without a contract.” 

In the present law is the provision which 
taxes accident or health benefits unless they 
are paid under an insurance contract. Be- 
cause of this technicality, according to 
KEAN, an inequity of tax liability exists for 
some persons who are sick or injured. 

Kean said the new bill provides that ben- 
efits up to $100 a week as compensation for 
loss of wages—whether paid by contract or 
not—are entirely free of taxation if they 
are received for personal injury or sickness. 

The Jersey Representative explained that 
the bill would extend permanently a provi- 
sion due to expire January 1, 1955, for mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces in combat zones 
or hospitalized as a result of wounds in com- 
bat zones, Under the provision, enlisted 
personnel are excluded from paying income 
tax on their salary and the exclusion for 
commissioned officers is limited to the first 
$200 of pay a month while in combat zones 
or hospitalized from combat wounds, 


FORGIVENESS CLAUSE 


Also extended permanently, Kean pointed 
out, is the tax forgiveness provision for men 
killed in combat zones. This provision erases 
any income-tax debt to the Federal Govern- 
ment for these members of the Armed 
Forces. 

At present an amateur Inventor receives 
the benefit of capital gains treatment on 
the outright sale of a patent. A professional 
inventor does not. Neither of them is given 
capital gains treatment if the sales of their 
patents result in royalty income rather than 
installment payments. 

The distinction between amateur and pro- 
fessional inventors and royalty and install- 
ment payments, KEAN feels, is arbitrary and 
tends to discourage scientific work. The new 
bill, he said, eliminated the distinction be- 
tween amateur and professional inventors 
and royalty and installment payments so 
that both, having met certain requirements, 
receive capital gains treatment. 

Gifts to minors, the Congressman com- 
mented, are often hindered, because at pres- 
ent it isn't clear how such a gift can be made 
in trust or through a guardian other than 
for the minor's future use—and, if it is for 
the minor's future interest, the standard 
83.000 gift tax exemption is not avallable. 

According to Kean, the difficulty on this 
has arisen in the past because a minor does 
not have full control over property until 
reaching the age of 21 and, therefore, such 
gifts can be considered by strict interpreta- 
tion of the law as being a future interest and 
thus taxable. 

REMEDIED IN REVISION 


This is cleared up in the new bill, which 
states that gifts to minors up to $3,000 a 
year will be tax-free if these gifts can be 
spent by the children or by someone for 
them prior to the child’s reaching the age of 
21—or, if not spent as prescribed, if the gift 
goes to the child when he becomes 21. 

The tax law, as it now exists, allows credit 
for losses from embezzlement and other 
thefts only in the year the loss occurred, 
KEAN explained, although in cases of embeg- 
zlement, the loss may not be discovered until 
the time limitation has expired. Under the 
new bill the loss could be deducted in the 
year it was discovered, 

The Internal Revenue Service does not al- 
low a deduction or tax credit when control 
of a corporation is acquired principally to 
avoid taxes, Kean explained, adding that it 
has been difficult, however, to establish 
whether the purpose of acquisition of a cor- 
poration was for tax avoidance. 
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The new bill, he said, would have the 
effect of throwing the burden of proof on 
the corporation where the sum paid to gain 
control is substantially disproportionate to 
the value of the corporation and the tax 
benefits which might be gained would not 
otherwise be available to the purchaser. 

Kean added: 


STUDENT'S EARNINGS 


“At present, if a student has a summer 
job his family may be faced with the dis- 
agreeable task of urging him to stop work 
when he has earned $599, because, under 
present law, if a dependent has income over 
#600 the parent can no longer claim him as 
an income-tax deduction. 

“The working student would probably pay 
only a small income tax on his earnings over 
$600. The family breadwinner, however, in 
all probability is in a higher income-tax 
bracket. Therefore, the actual result of the 
student's extra few days of work might result 
in a considerable loss in the family’s net 
income. 

“The proposed new law would provide that 
a son or daughter under 19, or a student in 
a regular school or college, may continue to 
be classed as a dependent just as long as his 
parents contribute more than half of his 
support. This removes the limitation on 
the amount a student may earn and still 
be a dependent but, of course, the student 
himself will have to pay income tax on earn. 
ings greater than 6700. K 

“Another advantage to students and their 
parents in the proposed bill is the provision 
that scholarships, no matter how substantial, 
may be elminated in determining whether 
the parent is contributing more than half 
the student's support. 

“Married couples enjoy the right of filing 
Joint income-tax returns today. This, in 
most instances, reduces their tax burden. 
Widows and widowers who are the hends of 
households and support minor children do 
not have this right under present Jaw. In 
the bill they too would be given the benefit 
of splitting their income just as if they were 
still married—for, after all, their obligations 
are still much greater than most single per- 
sons.“ 

ANOTHER BOOM 

“Also, those who have been unfortunate 
enough. to lose their mate, the working 
mother or widower, may deduct the amount 
they spend up to $€00 for the care of a child 
under 10 years of age. And if the child is 
80 physically handicapped that attendance 
at school is impossible the deduction will be 
available until the age of 16. 

“The present provision for medical deduc- 
tion has proved too rigid. Today a taxpayer 
cannot deduct medical expenses until they 
exceed 5 percent of his income. The new 
proposal is that medical deductions may be 
made after they exceed 3 percent of income. 

For example, under the present law, if a 
family's net income is $4,000, only those 
medical expenses over $200 could be de- 
ducted. Under the new law, medical ex- 
penses over $120 could be deducted. 

“In cases today of several children jointly 
Supporting a parent, confusion about tax 
Geductions arises. Deduction has been al- 
lowed only if one child contributes more 
than half the support, 

“This seems unfair when there are several 
children contributing, because it is very un- 
likely that any one child will contribute as 
much as 50 percent. The bill provides that 
& family could agree which member has the 
right to claim the deduction, limited only to 
the fact that he must contribute at least 10 
percent of the support. 

“Most of the other 3,000 changes in the 
bill are highly technical and are not of great 
interest to the general public. The new bill 
also closes 52 loopholes in the present law 
which are so complex most of them are 
known only to lawyers.” 
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The Tax Revision Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


RON. WALTER M. MUMMA 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 22, 1954 


Mr. MUMMA, Mr, Speaker, the day 
we passed the tax-revision bill (H. R. 
8300) in the House, my hometown paper, 
the Patriot, of Harrisburg, Pa., had an 
editorial which I feel justifies the Re- 
publican position on this legislation. It 
shows that the home folks fully under- 
stood the political implications of the 
suggested “vote bonus.” 

Pursuant to the privilege granted me, 
I include this editorial in my remarks. 
It is as follows: 

Dear VOTERS e 


For those with anything but the briefest 
of memories, the Democrats’ bleeding con- 
cern for the poor taxpayer must come as a 
high voltage shocker. The little man with 
the perforated paycheck has suddenly been 
elected king, with the not very well con- 
cealed hope that he will in turn elect his 
kingmaker come election time this fall. 

If our memory doesn’t fail us—and even 
if it does, there are black and white statis- 
tics to jog it along—the Democrats have 
been busy picking the little man's pocket for 
20 years, until it is as threadbare as a hand- 
me-down sult. 

This sudden concern for the taxpayer goes 
back to the bleak day in November 1952, 
when the same taxpayer to whom the Dem- 
ocrats now are appealing decided he's had it. 
He dumped the free-wheeling spendcrs in a 
smothering avalanche of protest votes, That 
brought the greatest flip in modern econ- 
omics, The Democrats forthwith decided 
that standing the taxpayer on his head to 
catch all the loose change that might trickle 
out of his pockets should be switched to a 
foot stand, where they could pour a little 
cash back in. 

That's what all the whooping and holler- 
ing is about in Washington. Congressmen, 
the Democrats in the majority but also some 
Republicans with a weather eye on the No- 
vember elections, want tax cuts that show a 
simple and direct benefit to the little fellow. 

The House takes up debate today on the 
875-page revision of the revenue code which 
provides $1,397,000,000 in revenue reductions 
the first year. The revision is sorely needed. 
Over the years amendments, court rulings, 
and departmental regulations have combined 
to snarl the tax laws into a tangle of con- 
fusion and inequity. As it stands it would 
save hundreds of millions for taxpayers an- 
nually. 

The Democrats aren't satiefled. They want 
an amendment providing a minimum in- 
crease of $100 in personal exemptions on 
Individual income tax a bald political man- 
euver to corral votes. They want to prove 
to the same fellow they've been shaking 
down for the last 20 yeurs that they now 
are his best friends. 

The President, with fine political courage. 
has assumed leadership of the fight against 
this outright vote bonus, which would re- 
lieve millions of taxpayers of all responsi- 
bility for the conduct of their Government. 
In a personal appeal to the people, the Presi- 
dent put it this way: 

“I think this is wrong. I am for everybody 
paying his fair share. When the time comes 
to cut income taxes still more, let's cut them. 
But I do not believe that the way to do it is 
to excuse millions of Americans from paying 
any income tax at all. The good American 
doesn't ask for favored position or treatment. 
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Naturally he wants all fellow citizens to pay 
their fair share of the taxes, and he wants 
every cent collected to be spent wisely and 
economically. But every real American is 
proud to carry his share of the burden.” 

A southern Democrat made this cogent 
observation: “It is tragic but true that our 
politicians are always playing politics.” 

And the game never was hotter. The 
Democrats realize that with the exception of 
the 10-percent income tax cut last January 1, 
the benefits under the new bill are not im- 
mediately apparent. Furthermore, the bill 
includes provisions such as those ending the 
double taxation on dividends and increasing 
depreciation allowances on plant machinery, 
which lend themselves to attack as “favoring 
the rich.“ The Democrats thus have dragged 
out their favorite whipping boy, but it is 
hardly debatable that it is capital investment 
which creates jobs and that any incentive to 
industry expansion is a stimulant to the 
economy. That makes jobs, which sustain 
prosperity, which makes honest tax cuts 
possible. 

Overhauling the tax structure will relieve 
the victims of discrimination and apportion 
the load in a way best calculated to serve the 
general welfare. 

President Eisenhower is being realistically 
honest. His eye is on the general welfare. 
The Democrats are playing transparent pol- 
itics. Their eyes are on next November. 


The Soviet Seizure of Rumania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OMIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 16, 1954 


Mr, BOW. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
in the Recor» a letter which I have re- 
ceived from Mr. Barbu Niculescu, secre- 
tary general of the League of Free Ru- 
manians. 

Mr. Niculescu’s letter is entered into 
the Record because of its possible inter- 
est to many Member of the Congress: 

THE LEAGUE or Free ROMANIANS, 
New York, N. F. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN: We take the liberty 
of drawing your attention to the events 
which led to the Soviet seizure of Rumania 
on the 6th of March 1945. This date has 
become an anniversary of the enslavement 
of a free nation. The circumstances under 
which the brutal interference took place 
have been vividly described by two impor- 
tant Rumanian democratic leaders, the late 
General Radescu and Mr. Mihail Farcasanu. 
The first was the legal Prime Minister during 
the period preceeding the seizure, he sur- 
vived an attempted assassination and was 
obliged to fice the country. His deposition 
was given in Lisbon on August 26, 1947. The 
latter, Farcasanu, a liberal leader of bis 
country, was condemned by the Communists 
to life imprisonment for his anti-Communist 
fight and pro-American attitude, he also 
succeeded in fleeing. He gave his testimony 
in Rome on August 19, 1947. They both 
relate how barely 2 weeks after the Yalta 
declaration Andrei Vishinsky delivered an 
ultimatum to the King demanding the im- 
mediate removal of the legal government, 
The Red army had already disarmed the 
garrison and police of Bucharest and with 
mechanized units were partrolling the city. 
By means of this implacable pressure 
Vishinsky was able to impose a Communist 
Soviet-controlled government on the un- 
fortunate country. 
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It is 9 years since the day of Vishinsky's 
fiat in which Rumanians of all creeds, de- 
nominations, and walks of life have suffered 
continual persecution. Mass deportations, 
slave labor in the mines and on the Danube 
Canal, totalitarian regimentation, ruthless 
economic exploitation, and abject terror 
through denunciation and arrest, have since 
been the lot of the Rumanian people. Yet 
in spite of all this they have kept their will 
to resist and their faith in freedom. Acts 
of sabotage are frequent and hope and be- 
lief in the United States have survived the 
many trials. I feel that we must acknowl- 
edge with respect this spirit of faith and 
continual resistence in the face of such odds. 

Barsu NIcuLescu, 
Secretary General of the League of 
Free Romanians. 


Tito Useless to the United States 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 18, 1954 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I include herewith an article 
which appeared in the Tidings news- 
paper, printed in Los Angeles on January 
15, 1954, and which Dr. Anthony Butko- 
vich, a native of Yugoslavia, explains 
why Tito would be useless to the United 
States in either the cold or hot war 
against communism; 

In War: Taps ror Trro- Wr Trro Is Usrizss 
TO THE UNTTED STATES 


Communist Tito, of Yugoslavia—in or out 
of an East-West war—is completely useless 
to the United States. 

So declared Dr. Anthony Butkovich In an 
interview with the Tidings this week. The 
Croatian-born educator and lecturer blasted 
the thesis that the Red dictator serves the 
West as a valuable military ally. 

“Whether Tito wanted to help the West 
or not is beside the point.“ Dr. Butkovich 
says. Either way. he could not for several 
reasons: 

“1. The Croatian people, as well as other 
Yugoslav racial groups, hate Tito too much. 
They have fought hundreds of years for inde- 
pendence—and Tito has given them slavery. 

“2. Again, the peoples within Yugoslavia 
are deeply religious. Forty percent of the 
country is Catholic. Tito's persecution of 
the church shows them he is not of them. 

“3. Tito has completely shattered the so- 
clal-economic structure of the country.“ 

POOR POSITION 


“4. Another reason Tito would be of no 
use to the West is becauze of the poor geo- 
graphical position of the country, a position 
strategically impossible to help. 

“Major Yugoslav cities are within a few 
hours from Russian tanks and planes; his 
harbors are too small to land troops or sup- 
plies, while the Yugoslay mountain roads 
leading from the sea to the cities are often 
too small for luxury cars, much less military 
yehicles, 

“5. As for Tito, as an effective guerrilla 
fighter, this is impossible. He would have 
to have more support than simply a hard- 
core military force—and he is so detested by 
the peasantry for what he has done to them 
that they would never go to his ald. 

“In case of a war or revolution within 
Yugoslavia, you can be certain of one thing: 
a series of national revolutions would take 
place immediately among the Croats, Mace- 
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donians, Slovenes, and others—and the last 
person any of them would worry about is 
Tito or his communism.” 

TAPS FOR TITO 


What then does Dr. Butkovich see on the 
Red dictator's horizon? 

Continued Tito attempts to smooth over 
the Belgrade-Moscow breach. Tito's trouble 
with the Kremlin was simply a case of trou- 
ble in the family. Tito does think that 
Soviet communism is in a state of decay— 
what with its big parades, fancy uniforms, 
motion picture stars, and the like—but he 
feels much more at home with communism 
than with the West. 

“You can be certain of one thing,” warns 
the Croatian. “The United States will even- 
tually say that its support of Tito was one 
of the biggest mistakes it ever made.” 


When Is a Tax Cut Only a Revision? 
" SPEECH 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 18, 1954 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 8300) to revise 


the internal revenue laws of the United 
States. 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, there 
has been some difference of opinion ex- 
pressed about this bill as to whether it 
is a tax-revision bill or a tax-reduction 
bill. 

Obviously it is both, and no one should 
attempt to create the impression that 
there are no tax cuts in this bill, 

I believe that everyone agrees that in- 
sofar as it is a general revision of the 
Internal Revenue Code, it is a good bill, 
and the distinguished members of the 
Ways and Means Committee, and par- 
ticularly its fine chairman, the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Reep], are 
to be highly complimented for the splen- 
did work they have done in that connec- 
tion. Similarly, I am sure that no one 
will try to take credit from the commit- 
tee for having written into this bill lar- 
ger deductions for medical expenses, and 
costs of child care and for pensioners. 
Criticism in that respect will be leveled 
only against those who will attempt to 
contend that those provisions go as far 
as they should, or accomplish all of the 
fine purposes that may be attributed to 
them. For instance, the deduction for 
medical expenses is an allowance only of 
the excess over 3 percent of the income. 
A family of 4 with a gross income of 
$5,000 will be permitted to deduct for 
medical expenses only such sum which 
exceeds $150. I believe it would be much 
fairer to the family earning $5,000 a year 
or less to allow them a medical deduc- 
tion of $150 a year. The same section 
contains a provision permitting a deduc- 
tion of any excess over 1 percent of gross 
salary spent for traveling for health. I 
doubt whether any families with a gross 
income of $5,000 a year or less can spend 
even the $50 for traveling for health, no 
less spend a sum in excess thereof. 
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The special deduction for the costs of 
child care for widows and widowers is 
entirely insufficient because it is limited 
to $600 per year. While we must con- 
cede that that $600 a year is better than 
no deduction at all, it is completely un- 
realistic because it is utterly impossible 
to employ anyone for as little as $12 a 
week to take care of a child or children 
while a parent is employed. 

The tax exemption granted to those 
who are retired for $1,200 of pension in- 
come is also unrealistic because it is lim- 
ited to those who are 65 years of age or 
older. A married couple of 65 years of 
age presently have tax exemption of 
$2,400, and very few of those people have 
any income above that $2,400 to apply 
against an additional $1,200 exemption. 
The exemption should have been granted 
without any age limitation. 

Then the bill contains an exemption 
of $100 a week for moneys received from 
sickness and accident benefit insurance. 
I do not know of a single family with a 
gross income of $5,000 a year or less who 
can afford to own such a policy that pays 
that kind of benefit. 

On the other hand, there are provi- 
sions in this bill which will cut the taxes 
of the large corporations and of the big 
income earners by billions of dollars. 
We have been told that the reason for 
those tax cuts was to expand industry 
and thereby create new jobs. 

Anyone who will give the slightest 
thought to the subject will know that 
these tax reductions will not have that 
effect to any great extent. We heard the 
same argument when we were told that 
that would be the effect of the removal 
of the excess-profits tax. If what hap- 
pened after removing those taxes is to 
be any standard of comparison the tax 
cuts in this bill for the benefit of big 
business will have an even worse effect, 
Despite the newspaper claims about ex- 
pansion programs by some big corpora- 
tions, the overall picture throughout the 
country shows that there will be much 
less expansion of industry this year than 
there was last year. The reduction of 
the taxes effective for this year has not 
brought about any expansion of indus- 
try, nor the creation of any new jobs. 

I will agree with those who say that a 
tax on dividends is an unfair tax. But 
I vigorously disagree with those who 
contend that by climinating those taxes 
industry will be expanded, One need 
not be a tax expert to know that every 
corporation out of its profits first sets 
aside the moneys it needs for its expan- 
sion programs. It pays as dividends to 
its stockholders only what is left after 
it has planned its expansion programs, 

Our income-tax philosophy has been 
all through the years that taxes be levied 
and collected on a graduated scale so 
that those who carn most will pay most. 
If that theory is to be pursued then the 
only fair way to reduce taxes is by in- 
creasing the exemptions. As we in- 
crease the exemptions those in the low- 
est scales pay the lowest taxes and while 
getting the same exemption those in the 
highest scales get a reduction in the 
highest bracket. The Secretary of the 
Treasury with the approval of the Pres- 
ident has told the Congress that we 
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cannot afford to reduce our taxes by the 
total of the taxes that would be lost by 
increasing the personal tax exemptions 
by another $100 and by eranting tax 
exemption on corporate dividends. 

If that is so then the choice to be 
made is an easy one. It is nota political 
choice, it is a sound economic choice. 
It is not the choice made by the admin- 
istration. It should be—grant an in- 
creased personal exemption as against 
the exemption for the recipients of cor- 
porate dividends. 

Most of the small-income earners of 
our country have savings accounts either 
in mutual savings banks, in building and 
loan associations, or in farmer coopera- 
tives. They do not own stocks. The 
dividends and income receivable from 
those savings accounts and shares in 
building and loan associations and 
farmer_cooperatives are specifically ex- 
cluded in this bill from the dividend 
exemption. 

Let us consider for a moment what 
that means. Only 8 percent of our 
Ameriean families own any stock in cor- 
porations such as we are discussing. 
Ninety-two percent of our American 
familes own no such stock. Six-tenths 
of 1 percent of our American families 
own 80 percent of all such stock. 

Now let us break that down further. 
Slightly more than 80 percent of all tax- 
payers having incomes under $5,000 per 
year get less than 11 percent of such 
corporate dividends. Less than 4 per- 
cent of our taxpayers with incomes over 
$10,000 get 76 percent of such corporate 
dividends. Eight-tenths of 1 percent of 
our taxpayers with incomes over $25,000 
get 55 percent of such corporate divi- 
dends. 

Let us see what this means in dollars 
and cents. 

A taxpayer earning $50,000 gross in- 
come, of which $40,000 is dividends, un- 
der this bill will save $10,470. As against 
that, a family of 4 with earnings of $3,500 
will save $120, if the Congress will give 
that family a $700 per person exemption 
instead of the $600 now provided for, 
The latter is the Democratic proposal. 

I now would like to turn your atten- 
tion for a moment to the speech made by 
President Eisenhower to the people of 
the country on March 15, 1954, on this 
Subject. In that connection I have in 
mind those reminders coming from the 
Republican side of the aisle of our prom- 
ises that we would support President 
Eisenhower's program. But do not over- 
look that we Democrats promised to sup- 
port President Eisenhower's program 
only when it was in the best interests of 
the country. This tax bill is not in the 
best interests of the country. The Presi- 
dent himself failed to make out a case 
for this tax program of his. 

In speaking to the people, President 
Eisenhower said: 

We want to improve and expand our so- 
Clal-securlity program. 


Neither this bill nor the Democratic 
Program to increase personal tax exemp- 
tions has anything to do with the social- 
Security program. It is a self-sustaining 
Program, paid for out of social-security 
3 separate and apart from any 

es. 
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The President then said: 


We want a broader and stronger system of 
unemployment insurance, 


Neither this bill nor the Democratic 
tax program to increase personal exemp- 
tions has anything to do with unemploy- 
ment insurance. That, too, is a self-sus- 
taining program, paid for by unemploy- 
ment-insurance deductions made by the 
employer separate and apart from tax 
payments, That has nothing to do with 
this bill. 

The President also said: 

We want more and better homes for our 
people. 


There is nothing in this tax program nor 
in the Democratic program to increase 
personal tax exemptions that has any- 
thing to do with homes—good, bad, or 
indifferent. I might add the President 
did send to the Congress a separate mes- 
sage on housing, as a result of which his 
Housing Administrator presented a bill 
to the Congress. The House Banking 
and Currency Committee, of which I am 
a member, has just completed 2 weeks 
of public hearings on that bill and that 
program. Most people who have studied 
the bill and the program agree that little 
or no additional housing will come there- 
from. But, I repeat, that program has 
nothing to do with this tax bill or the 
amendment thereof sought by the Demo- 
crats. 
The President next said: 


We want to do away with slums in our 
cities. 


Nothing in this tax bill will do away 
with such slums, nor will increased per- 
sonal exemptions stop slum clearance. 
If anything, it may help because if 
we give the average taxpayer a little 
more money he may be able to get a 
better home for himself. The President 
then said: 

We want to foster a much improved health 
program. 


There is nothing in this tax bill that 
has anything to do with a health pro- 
gram. Increased personal tax exemp- 
tions may make some more money 
available to the families of our country 
who today cannot afford the services of 
a doctor or a dentist. 

The President then said: 

We want a better and a lasting farm pro- 


gram, with better reclamation and conser- 
vation. 


This tax bill has nothing to do with 
those programs. The President had 
better address himself to his Secretary 
of Agriculture, who ever since his ap- 
pointment has been recommending cuts 
in those programs. 

The President then said: 

We want an improved Taft-Hartley Act to 
protect workers and employers. 


Who ever heard of a tax program 
dealing with the Taft-Hartley Act? 
This tax bill does not deal with it or with 
any phase of it. 

The President then said: 

We want wider markets overseas for our 
products. 


But there is not a word in this bill 
about such markets or any intimation 
of how we may attain them as a result 
of this bill or how the attainment 
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thereof may be interfered with in any 
degree by increased personal tax exemp- 
tions. 

Lastly, the President said: 

We want, above all, maximum protection 
of freedom and a strong and growing econ- 
omy—an economy free from both infiation 
and depression, 


Of course we do. 

I have searched through this entire 
bill of 875 pages and through the com- 
mittee’s report on the bill, of 468 pages, 
which includes the minority views as 
well as the majority views. I can find 
none of those things which the Presi- 
dent says we want, and which we do 
want, referred to or even remotely 
touched upon in this tax bill. 

I regret to say that, in my opinion, this 
talk by the President wasa partisan po- 
litical speech which attempted to ap- 
peal to the emotions of the American 
people, throwing aside logic and reason, 
and, at the same time, trying to stamp 
the Democratic effort to improve the bill 
as a purely political move. 

If the Democrats sought to play poli- 
tics with this issue it would have been 
very simple for them to make their 
speeches and then sit back and let the 
bill be enacted, and go to the people in 
November with the issue that this bill 
cut the taxes for the wealthy and did 
nothing for practically 90 percent of our 
people. The Democrats will fight hard 
for a better tax bill because the interests 
of the country demand it. We want to 
see such a bill enacted, even though we 
lose a good campaign issue. 

In conclusion, let me refer to the Presi- 
dent’s closing remarks in his speech to 
the people on March 15. He said: 


Viewing with gloom is only to be expected 
in the spring of an election year. 


Let me say again as my colleagues 
have said many times on and off the 
floor of this House, we Democrats are 
not viewing with gloom, and we are not 
viewing with alarm. We are pointing 
to facts that cannot be disputed. 

We are trying to alert a lethargic ad- 
ministration into action. We are beg- 
ging that the stable door be locked be- 
fore the horse is stolen. I have already 
pointed out that expansion throughout 
our economy has been cut back for 1954. 
That is true in every industry except 
mining. Unemployment continues to 
climb. Not only are there many people 
out of work, but many people who are 
working are putting in less hours and 
earning less pay. Production has al- 
ready been cut back to what it was in 
1949. Exports are down and farmers are 
earning less. Savings are up and con- 
sumers are buying less. 

The Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago 
in its current report indicates that the 
current business decline is more than 
an inventory adjustment, I agree with 
the President; we do not need a depres- 
sion. But closing our eyes to the facts 
of life will not prevent one, 

We can be sure of a Democratic victory 
in November if we have a depression, 
but every right-minded Democrat is an 
American first. 

As an American, each of us wants to 
avoid a depression, even if we lose an 
election. 
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Mexican Laborers Cross United States 
Border Without Incident 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 22, 1954 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, during the debate on the Mexi- 
can farm labor resolution a few weeks 
ago, we heard many dire predictions 
of the consequences of border recruiting 
of such labor. References were made to 
a so-called riot that supposedly had oc- 
curred at Mexicali during the brief 
period that workers were recruited at the 
border on a unilateral basis. It was sug- 
gested that border recruiting could not 
be handled on an orderly basis. It has 
always been the belief of Congressmen 
along the border that recruiting of work- 
ers who lived along the border was an 
important aspect of controlling the flow 
of wetback laborers, Consequently we 
have been encouraged by the first reports 
coming in from these areas, since the 
new international agreement has gone 
into effect. They indicate a careful 
screening of aliens, and patient, orderly 
interest by qualified agricultural work- 
ers who want the legally protected status 
that is available to them through the new 
agreement. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
the following article from the San Diego 
Union of March 17, 1954: 

MEXICAN Lanonras Cross UNITED States Bon- 
DER WITHOUT INCIDENT 

The first group of 200 Mexican farm work- 
ers recruited under a new United States- 
Mexican agreement streamed quietly across 
the border at Calexico yesterday. 

Personnel at the United States Labor De- 
partment reception center south of Et Centro 
swiftly screened the laborers for health, loy- 
alty, and previous farm experience. 

The new pact, signed in Mexico City last 
Priday, provides for border recruiting of Mex- 
ican workers for labor on United States 
farms, but recruiting is handled by Mexican 
Officials on the southern side of the border. 

SHARP CONTRAST 

Recruiting arrangements contrasted sharp- 
ly to rioting during a brief period of border 
recruiting that ended February 5. Yester- 
day more than 6,000 Mexicans, almost as- 
sured of jobs in California citrus groves 
and fields, waited peaceably outside Mexicali 
for their turns to be processed. 

Untrained personnel at the Mexican re- 
cruitment center in Mexicail slowed yester- 
day's processing. Walter Francis, manager 
of the El Centro center, said he hoped to 
recruit 600 laborers a day until 6,500 con- 
tracts have been fulfilled. 

TOMATOES THREATENED 

First shipments of laborers will be sent to 
southern California citrus groves and San 
Joaquin Valley fields where a labor shortage 
has threatened the early tomato crop. 

Later, groups will be used to harvest sugar 
beets and melons and harvest cotton in Im- 
perial Valley, Francis said. A group of 165 
workers who had been working in Imperial 
Valley was sent from the reception center 
to Ventura. 

The rush of migrants to Mexicall came 
suddenly as word spread that hiring had 
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again started. The job seekers crowded into 
a nearby ball park during the day. Many 
of them used huge sewer pipes—placed along 
the border for the laying of a new line— 
as sleeping places at night, 


PRESIDENT SIGNS RECRUITMENT BILLU 


WASHINGTON, March 16.—President Eisen- 
hower today signed into law a measure au- 
thorizing the United States to recruit Mex- 
ican farm workers on the American side of 
the border when this Government has no 
farm-labor agreement with Mexico. 

The law has no force at present, for the 
United States and Mexico have signed a 
new international pact, but California legis- 
lators were pleased by the President’s signing 
of the bill, which they said would help to 
speed future labor agreements with Mexico. 


Red China and the United Nations 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS P. O’NEILL, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 22, 1954 


Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include in the Recorp the March 18, 1954, 
release of the Disabled American Veter- 
ans, Department of Massachusetts, with 
reference to Red China. I am sure that 
many of the Members of Congress, like 
myself, agree wholeheartedly with the 
sentiments expressed in this release: 


DISABLED AMERICAN VETERANS, 
DEPARTMENT OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
Boston, Mass., March 18, 1954. 

Both Senators Levererr SALTONSTALL and 
JohN F. Kennepy were notified by the Dis- 
abled American Veterans, Department of 
Massachusetts, that their organization has 
gone on record as opposed to Red China being 
admitted to the United Nations, State DAV 
Commander George J. Lynch disclosed today. 

A resolution passed by the executive com- 
mittee of the DAV, according to Lynch, also 
called for the United States to withdraw its 
membership if Red China is seated In the 
U. N. 

“Why should a nation that has tortured, 
butchered, and killed American fighting 
men,“ declared Lynch, “be admitted to a 
council of countries whose chief aim and 
motive is to maintain peace throughout the 
world? Why should a country that. still 
holds American Air Force men as prisoners 
be given a voice that would only speak in 
the behalf of the Kremlin and communism?” 

Lynch pointed out that Red China has 
failed to make available complete lists of 
prisoners of war and that many Air Force 
veterans, listed as unaccounted for, have not 
been declared dead by the War Department. 

“If one could go behind the wall of Red 
China,” Lynch further stated, “I'm sure we 
would find some of America’s fighting men 
still subject to torture and slavery. If the 
United States should find that Red China 
is allowed in the United Nations, then this 
country should immediately withdraw our 
membership from that council. 

“Red China, an ally of Russia and an ex- 
ponent of the evils of communism, has no 
love for America. 

“They seek to destroy everything that 
America stands for—peace, independence, 
and our right to worship God.” 

Lynch stated that Senators SALTONSTALL 
and KENNEDY have been sent copies of the 
DAV resolution, 


March 22 
The Crusade for America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT W. CRETELLA 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 22, 1954 


Mr. CRETELLA. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include a statement printed and distrib- 
uted by the West Haven Board of Edu- 
cation in West Haven, which is in my 
Third Congressional District. I feel that 
this program which is to be initiated in 
certain grades of the West Haven schools 
is one which reflects the true spirit of 
good Americanism and good citizenship, 
It is especially important as practiced 
by our growing children, This is a fine 
example of the crusade for America, and 
I am certain that other groups will see 
the advantages of following suit. 

The statement follows: 


Tux CRUSADE ror AMERICA 


The Board of Education, of West Haven, 
Conn.; Melvin E. Wagner, superintendent of 
schools; and Lt. Col, Ralph P. Lawson, chair- 
man of the Americanism program of Hugh- 
son-Miller Post, No. 71, American Legion, 
feeling that, while any true American would 
have no respect for the Communist. philoso- 
phy, something more should be done to en- 
gender good American nationalistic feeling 
in the youth of the area, and feeling, also, 
that a child who loves his flag, his country, 
and his God, can hardly become a juvenile 
delinquent, have inaugurated the following 
program in the West Haven schools: 

On January 26, 1954 (which incidentally 
is the birthday of one of our greatest soldiers, 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur), Lieutenat Colonel 
Lawson, accompanied by Leo DiMartino, and 
Oscar Marchant, Legionnaires; and Matthew 
L. Goodstein, commander of the local post, 
No. 71, of the American Legion, went to each 
of the 10 elementary schools in the town of 
West Haven, 5 on the 26th of January and 5 
on the 27th, to give instruction regarding the 
American flag. Lieutenant Colonel Lawson 
talked for approximately 30 to 45 minutes at 
each school to the children there assembled, 
attempting to Impress upon them the mean- 
ing of the flag, the meaning of its colors, ita 
stars and Its stripes. It was explained to the 
children that the blue of the American flag 
stands for honor, loyalty, fidelity, patriotism; 
the white for beauty, purity of body, soul, 
and purpose. The red, the Legionnaires 
present feel, signifies the blood which has 
been shed by them and all other American 
patriots through the ages in an effort to keep 
that fing worthy to fly over the heads of our 
children, 

A great deal of interest and respect wns 
evidenced by the children toward the Ameri- 
can flag and its meanings. Knowing, from 
investigation, that nowhere in this country 
and In no place even approximating its size 
has there been attempted such an all-inclu- 
sive campaign, this group felt that it would 
be appropriate that the children be given the 
thrill that comes only with the raising and 
lowering of the national emblem. There- 
fore the following routine was instituted: 

At 9 o’clock each morning at the flagpole 
in front of cach school the school flag is to 
be raised by a group of honor-guard students, 
By honor guard is meant 3 students, who, 
at intervals of 2 weeks, are chosen for their 
outstanding citizenship. The flag is raised 
in the proper manner and with the proper 
respect. All students who witness this cere- 
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mony stand at attention quietly, with their 
right hands over their hearts in salute. 

At 2:55 each afternoon the same group 
lowers each flag, folding it properly in the 
manner of a tricorner, bringing it to the 
principal of the school for safekeeping until 
Morning. All students witnessing this oper- 
ation also salute the flag. It is the universal 
custom in the West Haven elementary schools 
to open the daily work with a pledge of 
allegiance to the flag of the United States of 
America, 

It is felt that with this policy in force, 
the students will gain respect for the Ameri- 
can flag, obedience to constituted authority, 
and acquire a sense of responsibility which 
can de taught in no other manner, 

This program which has been inaugurated 
is not to be considered a spontaneous flurry 
of flag waving, but a regular part of the 
school curriculum in all schools, and it is 
to be carried on each day and is to be the 
Tesponsibility of the principal to see that it 
is carried out efficiently and well, 

The program is being initiated in the 5th, 
eth. 7th, and 8th grades especially, the pupils 
of these grades being the material used.for 
the honor guards, as it is believed that chil- 
dren of these formative years are the most 
receptive to the program. 

Another thought injected was that, as this 
country of America had its beginnings here 
in New England, the originator of this project 
feels it would only be appropriate that the 
crusade of America, or the rebirth of Ameri- 
canism, should also have its start here. 

Lieutenant Colonel Lawson, who instigated 
the idea of the above program, is a paraplegic 
and it wns with considerable discomfort that 
he carried through the inauguration of the 
above exercises. Tho weather on the days 
Stipulated was extremely stormy and slip- 
Pery, but, nevertheless. he would not call off 
the scheduled plan, and it was very success- 
Tully. carried through in the best military 
manner, 


Armed Services Pay 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


- HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 22, 1954 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, more and more organizations 
and cities interested in the armed sery- 
ices are sending in resolutions request- 

congressional action this year on 
Testoration of fringe benefits and an in- 
Crease in military pay as a means of 
Stemming the alarming drop of morale 
and subsequent decrease in reenlistments 
to the lowest period in history. The 
latest group to indicate their interest in 
Correcting the situation is the San Diego 
Chamber of Commerce, which has pre- 
Sented a resolution drafted by the armed 
Services committee of that organization. 
Under unanimous consent, I include 
these remarks in the Appendix of the 
RECORD: 

Whereas during the past few months a 
Critical reduction in enlistment and reenlist- 
ment in the armed services of the United 
States has become apparent; and 

Whereas this reduction in the number of 
Career servicemen in the armed services can- 
not avoid having a detrimental effect on the 

ense Establishment of this Nation; and 

Whereas the reduction in enlistment and 
Teenlistment is attributable in part to the 
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lack of an adequate pay rate for armed serv- 
ices personnel to compare with advances in 
salary, which have generally been gained by 
civilians: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That legislation in the Congress 
of the United States be expedited to provide 
for adequate pay rates for armed services 
members to more realistic economic stand- 
ards; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Secretary of National 
Defense urge prompt congressional action to 
achieve this end. 


Pay Raises in the Postal Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. THOMAS P. O'NEILL, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 22, 1954 


Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks, I 
wish to include, for the information of 
those Members who may not have had 
the opportunity to read it, the press re- 
lease of the Government Employees 
Council, American Federation of Labor, 
with reference to the proposal by Post- 
master General Summerfield for pay 
raises in the postal service. 


I am in complete agreement with the 
sentiments expressed in this release, and 
I do hope that my colleagues will care- 
fully consider the information it con- 


The release follows: 

The Government Employees’ Council of 
the American Federation of Labor charged 
today that a postmasters’ organization 
whose members stand to gain very handsome 
increases under the Summerfield plan are 
attempting to do a selling job for the sole 
purpose of supplying the Post Office Depart- 
ment with newspaper clippings intended to 
show wholesale acceptance of the Department 
proposal. The Government Employees’ Coun- 
cil is composed of organizations represent- 
ing the overwhelming majority of postal 
employees, including supervisors, clerks, let- 
ter carriers, railway postal clerks, mail 
handlers, rural carriers, special delivery mes- 
sengers, motor vehicle employees, and cus- 
todial employees. 

The council asserted “that the plan as 
proposed would provide Cadillacs for post- 
masters and roller skates for employees.” 
Council spokesmen said that “understand- 
ably a group whose members would receive 
increases running into the thousands of dol- 
lars per year could be expected to favor the 
Department's proposal even though thou- 
sands of clerks, letter carriers, and other em- 
ployees would receive increases of only $10 
a year.” 

The council roundly condemned the use 
of such misleading news releases and called 
attention to the following misstatements of 
facts contained in the release by the post- 
masters’ group: 

“1, Clerks and carriers/would be pald 6210 
more a year as a starting salary; and their 
maximum rates Increased by $100 or about 
5 cents an hour.“ 

This statement is more Important for what 
it does not say rather than for what it does 
say. It does not tell you that a clerk or 
carrier now in grade 3 at $3,470 per annum 
would only be increased to $3,480 per annum, 
an increase of $10, or about 19 cents per 
week. It does not mention the thousands 
of jobs that would be downgraded with re- 
sulting loss in wages to the employees. 
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“2. The time needed by most employees 
to advance from the minimum to the maxi- 
mum salary rate for their Job would be re- 
duced in most cases by 2 years.” 

This statement is correct as it applies to 
new employees or first-year employees and 
does not affect the bulk of employees. In 
the case of mail handlers the new plan in- 
creases the number of grades and lowers the 
entrance salary, 

“3. More adequate pay differentials are 
Provided for employees with higher skills, 
supervisors, and managerial personnel who, at 
present, have slight incentive to rise above 
routine work levels.” 

We believe that reorganization should be 
considered, but we do not believe that the 
hastily concocted Fry plan provides the an- 
swer, The supervisor-sponsored bill, H. R. 
2585, provides a far better reclassification, 
It is patently absurd to make the statement 
that employees have slight incentive when 
in the first examinations of that kind which 
were held on November 14 of last year in 
some 200 offices, more than 35,000 employees 
evidenced a desire to rise above routine work 
levels. On February 13 of this year further 
examinations were held in another 300 offices 
and again many thousands of employees evi- 
denced a desire to rise above routine work 
levels. Seemingly any lack of incentive 
would have to be found in those offices which 
have not as yet held examinations. 

“4. The salary of no individual employee 
will be decreased as a result of the applica- 
tion of this new plan.” 

This statement is not justified by any 
bill yet introduced in the Congress. If the 
reallocation of positions is to be handled by 
postmasters, it will certainly lead to the 
greatest Roman holiday and the largest sac- 
rifice since the destruction of the Colosseum 
at Rome, 

“5. Supervisors, who at present have single 
rates for their jobs, would be given the op- 
portunity to progress within a rate range.” 

The best possible answer to that statement 
is the fact that the National Association of 
Postal Supervisors does not endorse the De- 
partment proposal. The proposal limits these 
advancements to three steps on an automatic 
basis. The additional steps will be at the 
option of the postmaster resulting, we fear, 
in wholesale favoritism, 

"6. The earnings of regular clerks and lete 
ter carriers now averaging $1.96 per hour for 
a 40-hour-week wage of $78.26 have increased 
more since 1939 than the cost-of-living in- 
dex." 

This statement conveniently overlooks the 
fact that the 1939 wage represented net 
spendable earnings. In other words, actual 
dollars that an employee took home, while 
the 1953 wage is a gross wage at least $800 
in excess of actual spendable earnings, 
Measured in terms of bread and shoes and 
clothes and shelter, the 1953 wage has not 
increased in comparison to the cost-of-living 
index. The average take-home pay of a clerk 
or carrier has increased but 68 percent, while 
the cost of living has practically doubled. 

J. Regular postal clerks and letter care 
riers whose earnings aversged $78.26 weekly 
earn substantially more than do the teach- 
ers and principals of all elementary and sec- 
ondary schools in the country, on the aver- 


age. 

It is interesting to note that the Fry As- 
sociates used as a basis for comparison, the 
most notoriously underpaid group in the 
American economy. In the March 9 issue 
of Look magazine Robert Hutchins says: 
“We are already short 72,000 teachers, yet 
60,000 of those we have leave the profession 
every year. One reason, of course, is that 
they are not paid a living wage.” 

“8. Nonsupervisory postal employees now 
average $72.69 for a 40-hour week at $1.82 
per hour on a comparable basis they are bet - 
ter paid than the average production work- 
ers in manufacturing industries up to and 
including lead foreman, and including over- 
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time pay. Postal employees receive full pay 
for 13, 20, or 26 working days’ annual leave, 
dependent on length of service, plus 13 
working days’ sick leave per year.” 

Here again we have a statement that is 
more important for what it does not say 
than for what it does. The statement does 
not tell you, for example, that the groups re- 
ferred to have for the past 15 years received 
increases averaging better than 175 percent 
more than their 1930 earnings. Of 32 rep- 
resentative groups, all of whom received a 
wage more than 25 percent lower than that 
of postoffice clerks and letter carriers in 1939, 
more than half now receive a wage far in 
excess of the postal wage. Had the wages of 
postal employees been advanced, as were the 
wages of workers in private industry, post- 
office clerks and letter carriers would today 
be reeciving salaries averaging between $115 
and $120 per week. 

“9. Regular postal clerks and letter car- 
riers, currently averaging $1.96 an hour for 
a 40-hour week, are paid slightly more than 
the combined average of city firemen or city 
policemen of three major cities—New York, 
Chicago, and Philadelphia.” 

This statement is an outright falsehood. 
In New York City policemen have a salary 
range of $3,780 to $4,780 in a 3-year period. 
In Chicago policemen have a salary range of 
64.242 to $4,725. Whatever the actual weekly 
earning of this group may be, they have to 
be considerably in excess of the rate for post- 
office clerks and letter carriers who range 
only from $3,270 to $4,070 in 8 years, 


The Arab States: Lebanon 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 22, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article, the second in a series on 
the Arab States, is worthy of our col- 
leagues’ attention. It appeared in the 
March 15, 1954, eddition of the Congress 
Weekly, the official publication of the 
American Jewish Congress: 

Tue Aras STATES: LEBANON 
(By Sh. Vin am) 

The Lebon’s character, history and prob- 
lems are determined by an extraordinary 
demographic fact that has no parallel else- 
where on the globe; there is no majority 
in the Lebanon, and its population is made 
up of minorities only. 

There has been no official census in the 
Lebanon for many years—mainly because 
the Christian communities are afraid that 
a census might show that all non-Christian 
groups taken together have wrested the 
majority out of Christian hands, Latest 
estimates run as follows: Maronite Chris- 
tions (an independent eastern church united 
with the Catholic Church, but retaining a 
certain autonomy) - 370.000: Sunni Mus- 
Ums — 205,000: Shil Muslims (in the Leb- 
anon also called Metawalls) — 235,000: Greek - 
Orthodox Christians 125,000: Druzcs— 
80,000; Greek-Catholics—75,000; Armenian 
Orthodox—65,000; Armenian Catholics— 
15,000; Protestants—12,000; smaller Chris- 
tian denominations—i5,000; Jews—five to 
six thousand; others—6,000. All Christian 
communities together constitute, therefore, 
about 53 percent of the population, while 
the 3 main non-Christian groups (Muslims 
and Druzes) are about 45 percent. (As 
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mentioned, the non-Christian communities 
regard this estimate as outdated and claim 
a de facto majority). 

The various communities of the Lebanon 
are all Arabic speaking. Were Arab nation- 
alism, based on common language and cul- 
tural-historical tradition, the only, or the 
main, factor determining group conscious- 
ness in the Near East, the communal-con- 
fessional atomization of the Lebanon would 
not be of such overriding importance, In- 
deed, in the long run, a tendency toward 
growing secular (Arab) nationalism and de- 
creasing communal consciousness may be 
discerned. For the present, however, and 
the foreseeable future, the religious commu- 
nity, endowed with age-old traditions and an 
almost national sense of cohesion, com- 
mands near eastern man’s primary loyalty 
and allegiance, This being so, the Republic 
of the Lebanon exists—and can exist—only 
by virtue of a jealously guarded equilibrium 
between its various communities. 

The constitution, while providing for full 
equality of all citizens, regardless of religion, 
also provides that the various communities 
should always be justly and fairly represented 
in all institutions of government and ad- 
ministration. To insure this, parliamentary 
elections in the Lebanon are held on a com- 
munal basis, that is, it is laid down in ad- 
vance, by law, how many members of the 
various communities are to represent a cer- 
tain constituency. In general, political 
groups or parties present lists containing, in 
each district, the required number of Mar- 
onites, Sunni Muslims, etc. While details 
have been changed many times, the prin- 
ciple, although often criticized, has been in 
force since a Lebanese state exists and the 
number of members of the various commu- 
nities both in Parliament as a whole and in 
its constituencies has been fixed by law (and 
has always refiected the slight majority of 
Christians). 

In addition to this basic parliamentary 
communalism, the principle of equitable 
representation of the communities has 
created a number of usages and traditions 
which, although not explicitly laid down by 
law, are fairly rigidly kept. The President of 
the Republic is, according to usage, always a 
Maronite Christian; the Premier—a Sunni 
Muslim; a Greek Orthodox, a Shi'l Muslim, a 
Druze, a Maronite get the next ministerial 
appointments; a Shi Muslim is usually 
president of Parliament. A jealous watch is 
kept over equitable proportional representa- 
tion in the civil service, the army, the diplo- 
mratic service, etc. 

This complicated checkerboard picture 18 
mainly a result of the creation of the Greater 
Lebanon by the French mandate, in Sep- 
tember 1920. Prior to that date, a semi- 
autonomous Province of Lebanon had existed 
within the Ottoman-Turkish Empire. It had 
been created by intervention of the great 
powers in 1860, following protracted com- 
munal disturbances, mainly between Maro- 
nites and Druzes. This Province had in- 
cluded, however, only the so-called Mount 
Lebanon, the area where the Maronite Chris- 
tians and the Druzes were largely concen- 
trated and where other groups constituted 
small minorities only. In 1920, four new 
arens were added to the territory of the Leb- 
anon: the city of Beirut, and north Lebanon 
(with the city of Tripoli), with a Sunni- 
Muslim majority and large concentrations of 
Greek-Orthodox Christians; south Lebanon 
and The Valley (Al-Biqa’, between the Leb- 
anon and the anti-Lebanon mountain ranges 
on the Syrian-Lebanese border), with a Shi'i- 
Muslim majority. 

This enlargement of the Lebanon, how- 
ever, created not only the basic demographic 
picture of the state of minorities with its 
communal checks and balances; it created 
severe political problems, too. The national- 
ists of Syria did not recognize the creation 
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of the Greater Lebanon, The most extrem- 
ist among them demanded the annexation 
of the whole of Lebanon to Syria, while the 
more moderate claimed at least the areas 
annexed to Lebanon in 1920, namely, north 
Lebanon, south Lebanon, and the Biqa with 
their Muslim majorities. The fact that both 
Lebanon and Syria were still under French 
mandate, had joint administrative and 
economic-financial services, and were not 
finally crystallized and recognized political 
entities, contributed to the situation of the 
twenties and thirties where the very exist- 
ence of the Lebanon, or at least its bound- 
aries, were still considered to be in flux 
and subject to struggle. Within the Leba- 
non itself, although there were many excep- 
tions, the Christians, and especially the 
Maronites, were considered to be the advo- 
cates and defenders of the independent Leb- 
anon within its greater boundaries, while 
many Muslims sympathized with the ides of 
merging the Lebanon in a greater Syrian 
state, or at least of ceding to Syria the dis- 
tricts with Muslim majorities. 

While thus the very existence of the Leb- 
anon as an independent state (with a strong- 
ly Christian character) was in dispute, and 
Lebanese nationalism came to have strong 
anti-Syrinn, anti-Musiim, anti-Arab over- 
tones and a Christian flayor (some of its pro- 
ponents dreaming of a Christian Lebanon as 
a national home for the Christians of the 
Arab East—analogous to the Jewish national 
home in Palestine), the Lebanese struggle 
against French tutelage and for complete in- 
dependence from the mandatory regime was 
by necessity somewhat mitigated and modi- 
fied. For it was France to whom many 
Christian Lebanese nationalists looked for 
support and protection against Syrian-Arab 
expansion and pro-Syrian irredentism on the 
part of Lebanese Muslims. By the same 
token, several Lebanese leaders developed 
strong feelings of friendship and a com- 
munity of interests with the Jews of 
Palestine. 

It should be noted, however, that these 
feelings of insecurity vis-a-vis Muslim-Arab 
surroundings, this innate consciousness of 
being a minority in the Near East, very often 
created a state of mind in sharpest contrast 
to the one described: A self-conscious desire 
to overstress an extremist Arab nationalism, 
to be more Arab than the Arab,“ to prove a 
rigid sameness and loyalty—for instance, in 
an extremist antl-French or anti-Israel atti- 
tude. Although a basic, instinctive friend- 
ship for Israel, coupled with a vivid fear of 
Syrian-Arab expansionism, undoubtedly still 
exists in the hearts of many Lebanese Chris- 
tinns, it is today not openly expressed, but it 
is the other mode of minority psychology 
that dominates Lebanese political thinking— 
at least outwardly. In 1948, the Lebanon— 
with its small and undeveloped army—took 
part in the Arab-Israecl war, and its official 
hostility to Israel equals that of the othe 
Arab States, 

The juxtaposition of pro-French and anti- 
French, Lebanese-nationalist and pro-Syrian, 
belongs to the world and climate of the 
twenties and early thirties. As the problems 
involved have disappeared, or at least 
changed their form, the rifts and conflicts 
they created are no longer live issues. But 
the scales of values, the sentiments and im- 
ponderables expressed in them continue ta 
form the politico-psychological background 
of Lebanese public life. 

The main change occurred in the early 
forties. In these years the struggle for com- 
plete independence against French tutelage 
grew more violent and more bitter, as was 
inevitable in the climate prevailing in the 
Near East in those days and especially in 
view of strong British encouragement for 
Arab anti-French nationalism, In 1943, the 
anti-French faction won the clections and 
a French attempt to install by force states- 
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men more sympathetic to them failed. By 
1945-46 the French had been forced out of 
the Lebanon, the ultimate crisis, and its 
anti-French solution, being a byproduct of 
the Franco-Syrian crisis of 1945. While 
Lebanese public life and culture are still 
deeply influenced by and close to French lan- 
guage and culture, French direct political 
influence has been eliminated from the 
Lebanon, as well as from Syria—leaving these 
two states, in contrast to Egypt, Iraq, and 
Jordan, with no special treaties with any 
Western power. It may be said, however, 
that the vacuum left by French evacuation 
and the absence of British influence has 
tended to bring Syria and the Lebanon with- 
in the orbit of stronger United States influ- 
ence. 

While French domination thus disap- 
peared and pro-French or anti-French be- 
came meaningless, the antagonism between 
Lebanese independence and Arab national- 
ism also became obsolete—at least officially. 
The foundation of the Arab League in 1945, 
far from giving new impetus to pan-Syrian 
or pan-Arab aspirations inimical to Lebanese 
independence, was based on the explicit and 
solemn recognition of the political and terri- 
torial status quo in the various Arab coun- 
tries and on their unfettered sovereignty. In 
the case of the Lebanon this was further re- 
affirmed by a special annex to the founda- 
tion-protocol of the Arab League. Lebanese 
nationalists, jealously guarding their coun- 
try's independence against Syrian or pan- 
Arab encroachments, have become ardent 
supporters of the Arab League as the guar- 
dian of the status quo, and the Lebanon is 
most active in the councils of the League, 
sometimes appearing as the neutral mediator 
or arbiter between Egyptian and Iraqi- 
Hashemite interests. 

While the Lebanon's external position has 
thus been strengthened and secured, its in- 
ternal regime has witnessed vicissitudes simi- 
lar to those of the other Arab countries. On 
the basis of confessionalism, coupled with 
the strong remnants of semifeudal loyalties— 
especially in the Shi'l-Metawali and the 
Druse communities—corruption and malad- 
ministration, nepotism, and factional strife 
have reared their heads. The pseudoparlia- 
mentary practices imitated from western 
sources have failed to take root, turning elec- 
tions and parliamentary procedures into a 
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itself on innumerable occasions. In Septem- 
ber 1952 a coup d'etat removed President 
Bishara al-Khourl, considered as the center 
of nepotism and corruption, and replaced 
him with Camille Sham’oun, Great expecta- 
tions for a basic change In the sociopolitical 
setup, for reforms and revival, have not, how- 
ever, been fulfilled, 

The Jewish community in the Lebanon, 
numbering from five to six thousand, is the 
only Jewish group in the Arab States that 
has not considerably decreased in numbers 
during the last years. Such emigration as 
took place was replaced by the movement of 
Syrian Jews from Aleppo and Damascus to 
the freer climate of Beirut. The coexistence 
of so many different minority communities 
has indeed created a climate more agreeable 
to the existence of a Jewish community, too. 
Even during the hectic days of 1948 the Jews 
of the Lebanon experienced much less anx- 
jety and persecution than their brethren in 
the other Arab countries—especially so as 
organizations of Christian-nationalist youth 
actively prevented the urban mob from any 
outrages against the Jewish quarter. Today 
the position of the Jews in the Lebanon 
Seems to be more or less normal and secure— 
some instances of discrimination notwith- 
standing. The fact that hostility to Israel, 
Although officially professed and practiced, 
cannot be regarded as too deep or genuine, 
Certainly contributes to that situation of 
security. 
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The New York Times 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STUYVESANT WAINWRIGHT 


or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 15, 1954 


Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, 
since my advent in the 83d Congress, I 
have been waiting for the appropriate 
time to present my compliments to what 
is, in my opinion, the finest newspaper 
published in the world today. The New 
York Times meets every possible test of 
journalism, news coverage, printing 
paper's activities were shown to millions 
standards, and so forth. This great 
across the country yesterday, March 2, 
1954, on a Ford Foundation television 
program. 

But what this television program 
could not present is one outstanding 
fact: The New York Times editorial 
policy has as its major premise when 
tackling a problem: “What is in the 
best interests of our Nation?” Recent 
months have found this newspaper tak- 
ing the editorial lead against what many 
believe to be a malignant threat to 
American democracy and to the Repub- 
lic for which it stands. The daily news- 
papers as well as many of the weekly 
papers in New York’s First Congres- 
sional District are presenting a solid and 
courageous front on this grave question. 

Today's New York Times’ lead edi- 
torial, set forth below, reiterates the 
rights and duties of a responsible press. 
This is a creed of freedom. It presents a 
challenge to intimidation, to fear, and to 
blind ignorance from all sources. An en- 
lightened American press, our greatest 
bulwark against tyranny from whatever 
direction, could do no better than to fol- 
low this creed and to accept its challenge. 

The editorial follows: 

THe RIGHT To INVESTIGATE 

This newspaper welcomes the offer of the 
junior Senator from Wisconsin to investi- 
gate the press—meaning by the press, we 
suppose, all means of public communication, 
including radio, television, and the unam- 
plified human voice. If the junior Senator 
isn’t scared at what he proposes we are sure 
the press isn't. 

This newspaper believes in the right and 
necessity for congressional investigations 
conducted for the purpose of helping law- 
makers make laws. It does not believe in 
such investigations as instruments of private 
ambition or agencies of terrorism. It does 
not, therefore, believe in the sort of investi- 
gation that has been conducted by the junior 
Senator from Wisconsin. It believes in sensi- 
ble and intelligent investigations, in calm 
and judicial investigation, in investigations 
honestly intended to bring out facts. 

This newspaper believes that the press 
has the right and duty to print all the news 
that's fit to print; to interpret and explain 
that news to the best of its ability; to advo- 
cate or oppose public policies, and to criti- 
cize public officials, whether they are in the 
executive branch of the Government or in 
the legislative branch. It believes the press 
at this moment has a particular right and 
duty to report fully and criticize inteli- 
gently the gyrations of the junior Senator 
from Wisconsin. 

It believes that the massive drive against 
the junior Senator from Wisconsin has come 
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from communism's worst enemies; those who 
hate tyranny in all its forms, those who 
believe in saying what they think and let- 
ting others do the same, those who stand for 
man's liberty and dignity everywhere and 
under all circumstances. 

We believe in investigating. That is the 
business of a newspaper and the pride and 
glory of a self-respecting newspaperman. Let 
the junior Senator call the responsible press 
of this country to the stand. They will wel- 
come his questions; they have nothing to 
fear, But let him realize, also, that they 
will bave questions to ask of him, and that 
some of those questions he may well fear. 


Still Asking for Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 22, 1954 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, on March 18 our colleague from 
New York, doing a little laundry work 
for the Brownson Subcommittee on Gov- 
ernment Operations, referred to a state- 
ment made by me in which comment was 
made on the activities of that subcom- 
mittee in connection with its recent trip 
abroad. In my statement, which is 
found in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
March 16, pages 3155-3157, and a part 
of which is reprinted for our colleague 
from New York, I correctly stated that 
the cost of the trip was reported as 
$1,311.75, which figure was taken from 
the records in the office of the Commit- 
tee on House Administration. Three 
committee members, 2 members of the 
staff, went on the trip, which for all but 
1 took 24% days, and if the number of 
days is multiplied by $9, the per diem 
allowance, we get the figure of $1,311.75, 
which obviously is not the cost of the 
trip. 

There is no accurate way of figuring 
the transportation cost for the members 
of the committee and its staff, unless the 
total cost of the operation of the plane 
is divided by the number who made the 
trip and proper allowance made for plane 
maintenance and its operation by the 
crew. Had the committee traveled by 
commercial plane, which I knew it did 
not, the cost would have been in a DC-4, 
$51,514.75; if in a DC-6, $79,301.75; if by 
commercial plane, $8,999 plus cost of 
lodgings and meals away from the plane. 

A very convenient and customary way 
for an executive department or a leg- 
islative committee to conceal the actual 
cost of any trip is to figure in an account 
for all items of cost. Three Republican 
members of the subcommittee, 2 mem- 
bers of the staff, according to the vouch- 
ers, went on this trip. Belton O. Bryan, 
aide of the State Department, also went 
on the trip. How many others traveled 
on the plane, I have no way of knowing; 
how many Government employees spent 
their time in waiting on and advising 
with committtee members and members 
of the staff, I do not know nor do I care. 
I do know, however, that it costs the tax- 
payers dollars for trips of this nature and 
I do know that according to their own 
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statements on vouchers, the chairman of 
the subcommittee, the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. Brownson] and the gentle- 
man from Michigan (Mr. MEADER], also 
a member of the committee, have now 
spent 6634 days in travel abroad. 

Presumably they think the trips and 
the services they have rendered to the 
Government well worth the money; 
otherwise they would not have gone. 

Apparently they also think that they 
can render other worthwhile services for 
that subcommittee though it has already 
had $66,000 of which it has, as of Janu- 
ary 1, 1954, spent $46,223.22, and as of 
that date had on hand $19,776.78; is still 
asking for an additional $52,000 to 
finance it during the next 9 months. 

It might also be suggested that this 
said committee is not investigating ex- 
ecutive departments of a Democratic ad- 
ministration. It has been and it is in- 
vestigating the executive departments 
which are a part of, and which are con- 
trolled by, the Eisenhower Republican 
administration. My thought always 
has been and still is that by and large a 
suggestion to the Republicans in high 
command might possibly bring about any 
needed reform and that it was only 
where an obvious wrong practice, an 
obvious violation of the law, or of a de- 
partment rule or regulation was to the 
harm of the people being ignored that 
it became necessary for congressional 
committees to correct either apparent or 
partially concealed faults by the execu- 
tive agencies of its own political faith. 

While we are voting to deny the low- 
income tax groups an exemption of more 
than $600 and I voted against increas- 
ing the exemption because I think every- 
one should participate in the payment 
of taxes, we can, at least I think we can, 
reduce the tax rate and approach a bal- 
ancing of the budget by curtailing need- 
less, even though they be pleasurable, 
expenditures by the legislative as well 
as the executive departments. I do 
think that my distinguished colleagues, 
the gentleman from Indiana IMr. 
Brownson}] and the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. MEADER], are so intelli- 
gent, so industrious, and so capable that 
it should not be necessary for them to 
spend more than 6634 days in travel 
abroad at the taxpayers expense in order 
to learn what kind of international oper- 
ations we should take in order to best 
serve the interest of our people. How- 
ever, that is a matter for their judgment, 
for their discretion. 

All I am doing is to suggest to my 
Republican colleagues that we do not too 
greatly overdo the New Deal's spending. 


Do You Want a Salary Increase? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ANTONI N. SADLAK 
OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 22, 1954 
Mr, SADLAK. Mr. Speaker, Sunday 


evening my Connecticut colleague from 
the Third District [Mr. Crerecta) and 
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I attended a very fine State convention 
of the National Federation of Motor Ve- 
hicle Employees of the Post Office De- 
partment. It was held at the New Haven 
Fire Department training center in New 
Haven, Conn. Many representatives of 
Connecticut locals were present as were 
members from union locals in Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, and New York. 
It was my 7th of 8 annual meetings 
and banquets among men who have 
been called miracle men since their jobs 
are to keep the trucks and various ve- 
hicles in good running condition—to- 
day’s equipment is far superior and up 
to date than when I first became ac- 
quainted with their garages and trucks 
as a member of the Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee in the 80th Congress. 
No longer do they make as many parts, 
unobtainable otherwise, for old trucks 
of the fleet but the demands on their 
ingenuity are made each day to see that 
the mails are transported. 

On Friday I read their official maga- 
zine for March. It is published each 
month and appropriately named Rotor. 
Especially interesting and well written 
was the editorial “Do You Want a Salary 
Increase?” which, in addition to its 
timeliness and appropriateness stresses 
duties and responsibilities of every citi- 
zen in Government. Under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks, this editorial is in- 
cluded: 


Do You Want A SALARY INCREASE? 


Some people may think that the title of 
this editorial is sort of a silly question. 
Under ordinary circumstances, it would be 
silly, but, when you sit down and give some 
thought to the question at hand you have 
to come up with the thought, “I wonder 
if they really want a raise,” for they hon- 
estly have done nothing to help promote the 
campaign for a salary increase. 


Some people have a funny philosophy of 
life, especially where an organization of their 
fellow employees is concerned. For more 
clarification, let's call them labor organiza- 
tions, for that is really what they are, 
whether they be controlled by the company 
you work for or by the members. The big 
idea that a great many people have is that 
when they apply for, and receive a member- 
ship in a labor organization that their trou- 
bles are over. Now all they have to do, is 
to sit smugly by, and tell the organization 
what they want, and if the organization is 
unable to get it for them, it is no good or 
the officers are racketeers. They forget the 
one and most important thing in an organi- 
zation—your membership. Your member- 
ship in any good American organization gives 
you the right to help transact the business 
of that organization just as sure and as right 
as your American citizenship gives you the 
right to vote and say who is to lead us in 
this great country of ours, 

Like voting in our city, State, and Na- 
tional elections, many of the members of 
the organization leave it to the other fellows 
and then criticize the country or organiza- 
tion. Citizenship in this great country is a 
heritage that many have suffered and died 
for, and should not be thrown away by our 
falling to properly carry out that citizenship 
on election day or any other day our country 
needs our assistance. Do not stand by and 
feel you are not needed. Show your grati- 
tude by aiding in everything that has for 
the bullding of a better America, 

In this great organization of ours, the 
National Federation of Post Office Motor Ve- 
hicle Employees, we have great group of 
hard, loyal workingmen who have formed 
this organization for the sole purpose of bet- 
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tering the living conditions of a group of 
Government employees who were without 
the proper representation in this fast-grow- 
ing country. Like the country, our federa- 
tion is founded on the same principle. Every 
man is given the right to apply for mem- 
bership, regardless of his race, creed, or 
color. There is no pressure or coercion used 
to attain our members, Our members apply 
at their own free will and are admitted to 
this fine organization. 

The paramount policy of this federation is 
the wages and working conditions of its 
membership, and right now, it is in one of 
the greatest campaigns in its history and it 
is the duty of every member to follow the 
instructions of the leader and our front man 
in this fight right now, our legislative repre- 
sentative, Paul M. Castiglioni, who has done 
a great deal so far in this campaign as you 
will read in the columns of this issue. Mr. 
Castiglioni issues bulletions out of our Wash- 
ington headquarters, giving the progress of 
our legislation. In those bulletins are in- 
structions to each officer and member. To 
carry out those instructions on many occa- 
sions is only to inform your Senators or your 
Congressmen of your desire for the legisla- 
tion at hand. The only thing you have to do 
is sit right down and write a short letter to 
your Senators and Congressman telling them 
that you would like their support and yote 
for the legislation of your choice, 

Right now our choice of legislation is the 
Withrow bill for an $800 across-the-board 
raise in salary, and it is your for the asking. 
Do not sit down and do a lot of wishful 
thinking, write those letters to your Senators 
and Congressmen and let them know what 
you want so that the next time your legisla- 
tive representative appears before the Con- 
gress or its committees, that the Members of 
the Congress can say, “Yes, I know he is tell- 
ing the truth because my constituents have 
written me many letters and told me about 
this legislation and we will have to give it 
every consideration.” Do not stand by and 
grumble—get on the bandwagon, attend 
your local’s meetings and I am sure that this 
great federation will be a success in this cam- 
paign, just as it has been in the others. 
Remember, a winner never quits, and a quit- 
ter never wins. 


Liberty, Independence, and St. Patrick 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


or ola 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 5, 1954 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include a 
St. Patrick’s Day address I delivered over 
television station WXEL, radio station 
WERE, and radio station WJW, Cleve- 
land, March 17, on liberty, independ- 
ence, and St. Patrick: 

Today we here in Cleveland pay reference 
to Ireland's patron saint, just as other men 
and women of the Irish race everywhere in 
the world on this day pay tribute to good 
St. Patrick. On March 17 of each and every 
year all true Irishmen pause to take pride 
in their heritage and reflect upon the very 
special obligations which they carry as loyal 
sons of St. Patrick. 

This year, like all years bygone, is filled 
with an abundance of opportunity to take 
pride in what the Irish have done and are 
doing to uphold the traditions of St, Patrick. 
But the harried world in which we live leaves 
us little time for full reflection on the un- 
changing truths and basic principles which 
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have brought greatness to the Irish race. We 
are too satisfied with knowing that every- 
where Irishmen have settled in the four 
quarters of the globe, they have stood for, 
fought for, and died for those great ideals 
which have sustained western civilization 
in its times of darkest peril. It would do us 
well to take time this March 17 to better un- 
derstand why the Irish possess this rich 
endowment. 

Irish history before the days of St. Patrick 
is seldom talked about and is adeptly avoid- 
ed by most Irish orators. 

The clan wars, the feuds, the raids engaged 
in by the Irish and practiced upon their 
fellow Irishmen are legendary. The clan 
lender won his place by physical might and 
the standing of the clan was measured by its 
ability to withstand the most rugged of phys- 
ical engagements, Might made right. It 
is accurate to say that life In Ireland before 
the coming of St. Patrick was, in its essen- 
tials, barbaric. 

St. Patrick brought to the Irish race that 
greatness of spirit without which no nation 
or race of. people may long endure. He tray- 
eled the length and breadth of Ireland teach- 
ing the doctrine of Christianity. To illus- 
trate the Christian principle of the trinity, 
he would pluck a shamrock from the road- 
side and use the three leaves on the one 
stem to symbolize in simple fashion that 
basic principle of Christian doctrine. No 
more striking and beautiful tradition exists 
in all sacred history than that of the triumph 
of St. Patrick's great courage, his deep faith 
in Christian teachings, and the power of 
truth, as we find related in the story of his 
meeting with the king, the princes, and the 
clan leaders of Ireland in the famed halls of 
Tara. 

Gathered there for the annual ceremonial 
rites of their sun worship, the lords of Ire- 
land were disturbed by the presence of St. 
Patrick, who dared to set up his own small 
tent alongside the great hall of Tara. With 
nightfall and under the blinking stars, he 
lighted his own ceremonial fire in accord- 
ance with his Christian faith, This effron- 
tery to the pagan traditions of the sun wor- 
ehipers caused Patrick to be brought before 
the lords of Tara Hall. And so eloquently did 
he plead the cause of Christianity, so simply 
and yet so profoundly did he illustrate by 
the shamrock, the principle of the trinity, 
that be won the protection and later the 
conversion of these lords to the Christian 
faith. 

This marked the turning point of St. Pat- 
Tick's mission. With an alacrity unap- 
proached by any other people in history, the 
truth-hungry people of Ireland embraced 
the beautiful philosophy of Christianity. 
No people, through persecution, through 
hardship, and even up to the portals of death 
itself, have been more devout, more faithful, 
and more courageous in their faith than 
have the Irish people. 

Just as the Irish are identified by their 
devotion to Christianity so are they known 
for their willingness to die for the cause of 
liberty and human freedom. There is scarce 
& spot on earth where the struggle for liberty 
has taken place in which some Irishmen 
have not played a noble part. Man's eternal 
struggle to be free from any and all tyranny 
4nd alien rule has always had a special hold 
on the Irish spirit. 

The reasons back of this are clear and ir- 
refutable. A people with spirit and courage 
who are persecuted and deprived of their 
Gignity as individuals and as a nation win 
be strengthened in their determination to be 
Tree and in proper time will make any sacri- 
tices to win their freedom. That is the his- 
tory cf monkind. It is certainly the very 
special history of the Irish race. 

The history of the United States is em- 
blazoned and glorified with the names of 
braye and brilliant men and women of Irish 
Origin who have helped in the struggles for 
the freedom of our democracy and the per- 
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sonal liberties guaranteed to us under our 
Constitution and Bill of Rights. The voices 
of Irish patriots played their part in the de- 
bates in the Continental Congress which 
eventually led to the decision to separate 
from England and to establish a sovereign 
nation, based upon moral principles and tak- 
ing its strength from divine providence. 
Even before the great struggle for our own 
independence began, many sons of Ireland 
were among the signers of the Declaration of 
Independence. 

It is estimated that half of the Revolu- 
tionary Army was made up of men of Irish 
blood, and many of the most brilliant lead- 
ers in the Continental Army under George 
Washington were of Irish lineage. So grate- 
ful was Gen. George Washington for the 
fighting courage of Irish patriots that on the 
historic night of March 17, 1776, when the 
English troops fled from Boston, Washington 
ordered that the watchword in the patriot 
lines that night should be “St. Patrick.” 
After the war was won and victory rested 
upon the banner of liberty, beneath which 
had so proudly marched the Irish legions, 
General Washington, then our first Presi- 
dent, accepted membership in the New York 
branch of the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick. 
In his letter of acceptance he wrote: 

“I accept with singular pleasure the ensign 
of so worthy a fraternity as that of the 
Sons of St. Patrick in this city—a society 
distinguished for the firm adherence of its 
members to the glorious cause in which we 
are embarked.” 

This love of adopted country, of liberty, 
and of the blessings of human freedom 
which has characterized the life and times 
of the Irish in the United States is also re- 
flected in the history of most of the nations 
of the Western Hemisphere. The mark of 
the Irish patriot is emblazoned on the foun- 
dations of Canada, Mexico, Argentina, Peru, 
Chile, Venezuela, Bolivia, and other nations 
who now form the Pan American Union. 
The same may be said about Australia and 
New Zealand. 

Nor did the Irish neglect to take part in 
the struggles for human liberty that raged 
throughout the Old World. They made their 
contribution in France, Italy, Poland, Hun- 
gary, and in many other lands where man has 
made the heroic effort for liberty and inde- 
pendence. 

This is not an accident of history. 

It is surely the handiwork of God, for the 
spirit of the Irish finds its source in and 
takes its strength from God. The great 
faith of the Irish is not complicated by the 
doubts and indecision which plague those 
who fail to understand the nature of man 
and his purpose on earth. The beautiful, 
yet simple, Irish saying of “For God and 
country” best expresses the earthly mission 
of the sons and daughters of St. Patrick. 
It surely accounts for their devotion to the 
cause of our beloved United States of Amer- 
ica. It serves as a timeless promise that 
wherever and whenever men shall struggle 
for governments which are founded on moral 
principies and take their strength from di- 
vine providence the fighting sons of Erin will 
be in the vanguard, 

‘The Irish hold no monopoly on being per- 
secuted as a race or as a nation. Other 
races and nations have suffered at the hands 
of the despot. It also tells us that other 
races and nations have survived their mar- 
tyrdom to rise again in dignity and honor 
to national sovereignty. The long, hard 
strugele of man to be free has always been 
opposed by those evil forces which seek to 
enslave mankind. 

The heavy clouds of ruthless tyranny once 
again darken the skies over nations that were 
once free and independent. Man is being 
persecuted because he believes in and de- 
fends God, country, and the dignity of his 
fellow men. Millions of people have fied this 
tyranny to find sanctuary in the free world. 
Like the sons and daughters of St. Patrick, 
in generations past, these seekers of freedom 
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are being spread to the four winds. They 
carry with them the same yearnings, hopes, 
and dreams as did the Irish patriots. 

The violence of persecution which is now 
taking place in an area covering almost one- 
third of the globe and inhabited by 800 mil- 
Hon people is unequaled in all of recorded 
history, It appears that all the despots, 
tyrants, and the legions of the devil have 
returned to haunt the world and, having 
united in their evil cause, seek to enslave 
all mankind. Sailing under the banner of 
atheistic materialism, these satanic forces 
seek to destroy those spiritual values which 
have uplifted mankind through the centuries 
and to turn back the pages of history for 
several thousand years. In this holocaust 
which threatens to engulf the world, en- 
lightened mankind continues the eternal 
struggle for those values which western 
civilization holds to be as dear as life itself. 

The uprooted sons and daughters of 
Poland, thrown to the four winds by this 
new tyranny, look to their patron saint— 
St. Casimir—just as the Irish have always 
looked to their patron saint, St. Patrick. So 
do the sons and daughters of Hungary look 
to St. Stephen. In the same manner do 
the Lithuanians look to blessed Cunegurda; 
the Byelo-Russians look to St. Andrew, the 
apostle; the Slovaks and the Ukrainians look 
to the brother saints Cyril and Methodius; 
the Armenians look to St. Gregory Elimi- 
nator; the Georgians look to the apostle 
St. Nino; the Rumanians look to the apostle 
St. Nicetas;the Latvians and Estonians look 
to Bishop Albert. Indeed, all the enslaved 
nations have their patron saints to preserve 
them, to guide them and to give them 
strength in their hour of martyrdom. 

History has the happy habit of repeat- 
ing itself, just as it records the glorious 
rewards awaiting those who stand fast in 
the faith of their forebears. These sons 
and daughters of the martyred lands shall 
surely become the new seeds of liberty, free- 
dom, and independence. Like the Irish, who 
performed this heroic task so well in their 
hour of greatest suffering, they will rekindle 
in the hearts and minds of all free men 
those great ideals which alone can turn 
back the tide of barbaric despotism. This 
is their appointed task. They cannot fail— 
we may not let them fail! 

This St. Patrick's day is especially appro- 
priate for spiritual meditations because it 
comes when the entire world is embroiled in 
a great upheaval which seeks to challenge 
our very survival. 

We must never forget that, when the rons 
and daughers of Erin first came to these 
shores, they encountered amongst the 
thoughtless people who had preceded them 
to this land, ridicule and discrimination that 
seared their souls, and hampered their efforts 
to take their rightful place in the pattern 
of American life. 

Along with God-fearing and right-think- 
ing people, by their grit and tenacity, they 
overcame these prejudices so that now this 
intolerance has almost completely vanished, 
thanks to the Grace of God. 

Having gone through these trials them- 
selves, the Irish people of this day and age 
should be the champions of all minorities 
and should fight intolerance where ever it 
may rear its ugly head. They should be 
especially warm and understanding toward 
the problems of the dispossessed and up- 
rooted who have found sanctuary among us. 

They should never discriminate against or 
ridicule or attack any man, because of his 
race, his color, or his creed. 

Having experienced the bitter taste of 
discrimination, they should never force that 
cup of gall upon any other human being. 

Irish men and Irish women will again 
resolve on this solemn St. Patrick's Day to 
pursue such a course, and they will bring 
more blessings to our great Nation and 
greater credit to themselves. These are the 
very special obligations they carry as loyal 
sons and daughters of St. Patrick, 
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The Late George Wetherby and the Late 
Lawrence G. Duncan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CARL D. PERKINS 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 22, 1954 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I can- 
not Jet this opportunity pass without say- 
ing something about the tragic acci- 
dent which occurred last Friday evening 
near Louisville, Ky., taking the lives of 
two of Kentucky's most able public sery- 
ants. Any individual who was well ac- 
quainted with George Wetherby, judge 
of Jefferson County, the most populous in 
Kentucky and County Attorney Law- 
rence G. Duncan can without hesitation 
pay tribute to the life, character, and 
accomplishments of those gentlemen. 

I have the privilege of attending law 
school with Lawrence Duncan in the fall 
of 1933. He stands out in my mind as 
an excellent student. We all respected 
his judgment and wisdom and his thor- 
oughness in discussing a legal proposi- 
tion. He was gifted in the fleld of pub- 
lic speaking and a man of unquestionable 
character and integrity. 

Knowing George Wetherby since 1947 
led me to believe that he was a man 
of action and a man who was whole- 
heartedly interested in the betterment 
of his community and government. 


Mr. Speaker, this tragic accident oc- 
curred at a time when Judge Wetherby 
had just reached the point where he 
could better serve his people. His going 
will be thought about for many years to 
come in the Commonwealth of Ken- 
tucky. His contribution as a public 
servant is a beautiful memory of which 
we, his friends, can always be proud. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I in- 
clude in the Appendix of the RECORD a 
story taken from the Louisville Courier- 
Journal dated March 20, 1954, listing the 
accomplishments, and also an editorial 
included in-the Sunday Courier-Journal 
of March 21, 1954: 

[From the Louisville Courier-Journal of 
March 20, 1954] 
WETHERBY ACCOMPLISHED A LOT In SHORT 
i Tiue IN OFFICE 

County Judge George S. Wetherby packed 
accomplishments Into the 11 weeks he held 
office. 

He outlined a broad program of changes 
when he campaigned for office last fall, In 
the short period after taking over on Jan- 
uary 4 he accomplished a large part of the 
program. 

To a newspaper friend, he had remarked: 
“Why wait 4 years to get things done?” 

His achievements included: 

1. With Mayor Andrew Bronddus, he 

successfully for legislation to clear 
the way for consolidation of some Jefferson 
County and city of Louisville governmental 
agencies and functions. 

2. Also with the mayor, he began a pro- 
gram of closer coordination of city and 
county governments with the so-called Inde- 
pendent agencics such as the board of health, 
air board, and the planning and zoning com- 
mission. 

3. He sponsored legislation to separate the 
enforcement of county alcoholic-beverage- 
control regulations from the county police 
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department and to place them under an 
ABC admistrator. 

4. He established a juvenile delinquency 
prevention program as part of the county 
welfare department. 

5. At his request, fiscal court created a re- 
volving fund to give emergency assistance 
to the county-sponsored community volun- 
teer fire departments. 

6. He created a new position—executive 
assistant to the county judge - and appointed 
a Loulsville native, George C. Long, Chicago, 
to fill it. 

7. He came out in favor of consolidating 
the city and county school systems. 

8. He started County Peoples’ Day at which 
the public has an opportunity each month 
to tell its complaints and suggestions directly 
to the county judge and department officials, 
9. He obtained approval by fiscal court of 
a plan to build a $460,000 addition to the 
Fiscal Court Building on Sixth between 
Jefferson and Market. 

Early this month Judge Wetherby arranged 
for a visit here by Brig. Gen. W. P. Wilson, 
Washington, Chief of the National Guard 
Bureau's Air Force Division, to get firsthand 
information on the National Guard's require- 
ments for the controversial north-south run- 
way at Standiford Field. 

As a result of the visit, Wetherby reaffirmed 
his position that a 2,800-foot paved extension 
of the runway is desirable. The Air National 
Guard sald the additional runway length is 
needed so its unit here can be equipped with 
jet planes. 

The judge was alr-minded. For a study of 
county problems, he arranged a 2-hour flight 
in an Air National Guard plane February 25 
with 18 officials, ANG officers, and reporters 
aboard. 

BORN AT MIDDLETOWN 


He thought that a view from 8,000 feet up 
was the best way to understand city-county 
physical problems in their proper relation- 
ships. 

Wetherby was born at Middletown, Sep- 
tember 5, 1995, son of Dr, Samuel Davis 
Wetherby and Mrs. Fannie Yenowine Weth- 
erby. He attended public schools in Middle- 
town and Anchorage and then went to Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, Western Kentucky State 
College, and Jefferson School of Law. 

He practiced law from 1933 until he re- 
signed from the firm of Tilford, Wetherby, 
Dobbins & Boone to take public office this 
year. 

Before studying law he worked for several 
years as an engineer. While studying law 
he worked as a sales representative for a 
talloring firm, 

WAS HIGHWAY COMMISSIONER 

In 1937 he was appointed State highway 
commissioner for the Third District. He 
held that post until 1940. 

He served as director of the Kentucky 
Athletic Board of Control from 1948 to 1932. 

He was a member of the Kentucky Mental 
Health Advisory Board. 

In 1942, Wetherby enlisted in the Army 
and served in the Infantry and Air Forces 
until the next year, when he was discharged 
because of an injury received in training. 

He then volunteered for overseas assign- 
ment with the American Red Cross. He 
served in combat areas in Africa, Italy, 
France, and Germany as a Red Cross fleld 
director. 

LANDED IN SOUTHERN FRANCE 


Tie made the landing in southern France 
with the 180th Regiment of the 45th "Thun- 
derbird” Infantry Division. He held four 
battle stars, a silver arrowhead, and an hon- 
orary Combat Infantryman’s Badge awarded 
by the Army, 2 meritorious-service award by 
the President, and an honorary colonel’s 
commission from the Governor of Oklahoma 
for outstanding service in the 45th Division. 

In high school, Wetherby captained his 
football, basketball, and baseball teams and 
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he played each sport as a freshman at the 
University of Kentucky. 

He was the first president and an organ- 
izer of the Jefferson County Baseball League 
in 1941 and president and organizer of the 
Suburban Baseball League in 1946. He was 
an organizer of the Anchorage Children's 
Theater and the Middletown civic club. 

WAS GOODWILL PRESIDENT 


Wetherby served four terms as president 
of Goodwill Industries of Kentucky. A char- 
ter member of the Kentucky Mental Health 
Association, he also served on the Louisville 
Health and Welfare Council. 

In the World War II period between his 
Army and Red Cross service he was cochair- 
man of the Jefferson County scrap-metal 
drive. He was appeal agent for Draft Board 
43 from 1949 to 1952. 

He was a member of Middletown Methodist 
Church. 

A past commander of Anchorage American 
Legion post, he was a member of the 40 and 
8, past national president of Phi Beta Gamma 
legal fraternity, and past president and past 
secretary of the Jefferson County Young 
Decomratic Club, i 

He was a former director of Owl Creek 
Country Club. 


{From the Loulsvllle Courler-Journal of 
March 21, 1954 


Tue Punzic Is LOSER sy SHOCKING DEATHS 


The shocking and needless deaths of 
County Judge George Wetherby and County 
Attorney Lawrence Duncan bring to the com- 
munity and the State a sense of both per- 
sonal and public loss. 

There is first the welling of sympathy, 
certainly without stint anywhere, There is 
the feeling of horror that always strikes 
home at sight of mortal dangers upon the 
crowded highways, This time the impact 
touches everybody, The first official families 
of Kentucky and Jefferson County, names 
most familiar to all, personalities most dis- 
tinct and vital, are involved, 

And then there follows, close upon the 
personal and emotional effect, the knowledge 
that the public service, the general interest, 
is also the loser, Both Judge Wetherby and 
Mr. Duncan were able as administrators and 
beyond that, as interpreters of civic obliga- 
tion, In the short 11 weeks of his service, 
Judge Wetherby had shown a sureness of 
purpose, knowledge, and conviction that sur- 
prised even those who knew him well. 

In a large sense, it could be said that 
George Wetherby's whole life had been spent 
in preparation for his service as county 
judge. This is what makes his loss, here at 
the start of his term, so tragic. As a citizen 
and as member of public and private ap- 
pointive boards he had been concerned deep- 
ly with human needs. His work with the 
Red Cross, the Goodwill Industries, the Men- 
tal Health Association and the Health and 
Welfare Council had sharpened his aware- 
ness of people and their problems. For years 
he was active, almost to the polnt of dedi- 
cation, in programs for underprivileged 
groups, particularly juveniles. This interest 
was reflected in his first moves as county 
judge, one of which was reorganization of the 
county welfare department geared to a de- 
linquency-prevention program. 

No head of the county government before 
Judge Wetherby had moved quite so posi- 
tively into collaboration with Louisville's 
city government for solution of common 
problems. His favor for consolidation—in 
schools, in joint planning, in generally more 
direct and responsible administration—was 
displayed at once, A fresh note scemed to 
come with his official entrance into public af- 
fairs, marked by an immediate alliance with 
Mayor Bronddus for secking improvements. 
It is an affecting thought that he and Mr. 
Duncan died as they traveled to the State 
Capitol, intent upon their public mission, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 22, 1954 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
enclosed release from the Office of the 
Postmaster General tells an interesting 
story and points up the different philoso- 
phies that exist in regard to postal rates, 
particularly as regards Canada’s com- 
pared to our own. 

The same day I read this release I 
also noted that in a recent poll taken by 
the American press of March 1954 in an- 
swer to the question. Do you favor the 
creation of a permanent commission to 
establish. fair and reasonable postal 
rates?” the editors answered: Yes, 82 
percent; no, 15 percent; no answer, 3 
percent. 

The President and the editors are 
right, and it is time that we passed the 
legisiation now pending to bring such a 
commission into being. 

The release follows: 

Canada will continue to operate its postal 
eervice on a pay-as-you-go basis, with the 
actual users of the mnils paying the costs. 

This long-term Canadian policy was re- 
emphasized recently when the Canadian Par- 
lament approved higher rates for first-class 
mall by amendment to the Canada Post Of- 
fice Act. 

Effective April 1, 1954, Canadian letter 
rates will be raised from 4 cents to 5 cents for 
the first ounce and from 2 cents to 3 cents 
for additional ounces, Post-card rates will 
also go up 1 cent, from 3 cents to 4 cents, on 
the same date. i 

These rate increases are being made to 
meet anticipated higher operating costs in 
the year ahead, and despite the fact Cana- 
dian postal operations have shown a surplus 
of $13,200,000 in the past 2 years. 

Canadian postal revenues are generally 
slightly in excess of expenditures. In the 21- 
year period, 1933 to 1953, Canadian postal 
operations have shown a surplus in all but 
2 years, 1939 and 1951. i 

The United States Post Office Department, 
in the similar 2l-year period from 1933 to 
1953, has shown a deficit in all but the 3 war 
years of 1943, 1944, and 1945. Since World 
War IT this accumulated United States postal 
Geficit totals more than $4 Dillion and is 
costing United States taxpayers more than 
#100 million for interest alone on this huge 
sum. 

The startling financial contrast between 
the costs to the taxpayers for postal service 
in these 2 neighboring countries during the 
Past 5 years is highlighted by figures re- 
leased today, without comment, by Postmas- 
ter General Arthur E. Summerfield, 

The financial operations of the Canadian 
postal system for the years 1949-53 have pro- 
duced a surplus of $16.8 million, Itemized by 
years, the results were: 


Un millions] 
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The United States Post Office Department’s 
fiscal record for the 5 years shows an 
accumulated deficit during this period of 
$3,120 million. The yearly breakdown 


follows: 
Un millions] 
Year ended Expendi- 
June 30 Revenue 3 Deficit 
$2, 007. 0 82. 700. 0 $603.0 
1,942. 8 2,679.8 727.0 
1,781.6 2, 333.1 AGL 5 
1, 683.4 2,772.9 fag. 5 
1, 577. 7 2, 164, 2 501. 5 


The Southwestern Power Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWIN E. WILLIS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 22, 1954 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, on Feb* 
ruary 18, 1954, the Department of the 
Interior issued a directive which would 
eliminate the Southwestern Power Ad- 
ministration as an administrative agency 
operating in the field. 

The SPA was set up many years ago to 
administer the supply of the wholesale 
power needs of municipalities and rural 
electric cooperatives in the area compris- 
ing the States of Arkansas, Kansas, 
Louisiana, Missouri, Oklahoma, and 
Texas. This crippling action of the De- 
partment of the Interior came as a sur- 
prising and shocking blow to the people 
residing in this large and populous area 
of the Southwestern United States. The 
directive was allegedly based on the re- 
port of a so-called survey team. Who 
were the members of this team, and 
where did they come from? I do not 
exactly know who they were or where 
they came from, but I do know who they 
were not and whcre they did not come 
from. Not one single solitary individual 
from the area affected by the drastic di- 
rective served on the so-called survey 
team. 

The Southwestern Power Administra- 
tion was on trial in connection with the 
purported studies made by the team. 
Yes, as it turned out, its very life could 
be at stake, yet, Mr. Speaker, no one 
from the area served on the team. This 
action is not consistent with our notions 
of an open and public trial before a jury 
of our peers. 

The SPA is certainly in a moribund 
state, but it can still be revitalized and 
made to live again its tremendously use- 
ful life in the past. The Advisory Com- 
mittee on Power for the Southwest 
pointed out the way at a meeting in 
Jefferson City, Mo., on February 27, 1954. 
The advisory committee adopted a reso- 
lution recommending that a further 
study be made of the power supply prob- 
lems and power needs throughout the 
area, but only after full consultation 
with the congressional Representatives, 
the REA Administrator, the municipal- 
ities and rural electric cooperatives in 
the States affected. And an appeal has 
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been made by the committee to the Pres- 
ident of the United States by letter dated 
March 3, 1954, to bring about such a 
fair-play treatment according to our 
democratic processes of government, 
I urge this course of action and suggest 
that nothing short of it will truly solve 
this serious problem. 

The resolution of the committee and 
the letter to the President follow: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR DIRECTIVE, 

Issurn FEBRUARY 18, 1954 


“Whereas the United States Department 
of the Interior issued a directive February 
18, 1954, eliminating the Southwestern Power 
Administration as an administrative agency 
operating in the field; and 

“Whereas the Southwestern Power Ad- 
ministration has been a key contracting 
party in supplying wholesale power necds of 
municipals and rural electric cooperatives 
throughout a six-State area comprising 
Arkansas, Kansas, Louisiana, Missouri, Okla- 
homa, and Texas: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Advisory Committce 
on Power for the Southwest, duly assembled 
in Jefferson City, Mo., this 27th day of Feb- 
ruary 1954, finds the directive not in the 
best interests of municipals and rural elec- 
tric cooperatives; be it further 

Resolved, That the committee recom- 
mends further study be made of the power 
supply problems and power needs through- 
out the area and that such a study include 
full consultation with congressional Repre- 
sentatives in the States affected; the REA 
Administrator, municipals and rural electric 
cooperatives before any final actions are 
taken.” 

Certified to by: N 
U. J. Gasan, Chairman. 
Jutrus HELM, Secretary. 


Missovrr STATE RURAL 
ELECTRIFICATION ASSOCIATION, 
Jefferson City, Mo., March 3, 1954. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mn. PRESIDENT: Enclosed herewith 18 
copy of resolution relating to a directive Is- 
sued by the Department of the Interior, Feb- 
ruary 18, 1954, which I believe is self-explan- 
atory. 

We hope the resolution Is interpreted In 
the spirit in which it was written, i e., a 
spirit of friendly and constructive sugges- 
tions. 

After long and conscientious deliberations, 
the Advisory Committee on Power for the 
Southwest, which comprises 60 representa- 
tives from municipal and rural electric co- 
operatives In the 6 States affected, concluded 
that the directive was not in the beet inter- 
ests of the Government, private utility com- 
panies, municipals, and the rural electric co- 
operatives. Furthermore, the committee 
concluded that the criteria allegedly used as 
the basis in formulating the directive— 
namely, a report of a survey team was a vio- 
lation of fair play and our democratic proc- 
esses of government. As expressed in the last 
paragraph of the resolution, the committee 
feels that it is only fair and American that 
the people who are most affected be fully 
consulted before the directive Is made effec- 
tive. 

It is an incontrovertible fact that not one 
individual from the area affected served on 
the survey team that made the report, which 
apparently was the basis for the February 18 
directive. Furthermore, the committee has 
no record of the survey team report being 
made available to anyone connected with the 
municipals or rural electric cooperatives in 
the area affected, or the Rural Electrification 
Administration, for comment and interpre- 
tation prior to its release. 
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We don't believe the recommendations 
contained in the enclosed resolution to be 
unfair or unreasonable. We hope they will 
receive your earnest consideration, 
With highest esteem. 
Yours respectfully, 
Juurus HELM, 
Secretary, Committee on Power for 
the Southwest. 


Salary Increases for Postal Employees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. BARRETT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 22, 1954 


Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix, herewith my statement to the 
House Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service advocating an $800 salary 
increase for postal employees: 

Mr. Chairman, as an indication of my sup- 
port of an $800 salary increase for postal em- 
ployees, I introduced a companion bill (H. R. 
7431) to Congressman Wrrrmow's H. R. 2344. 
My introducing H. R. 7431 was the result of 
conferences with numerous representatives 
of various postal groups as well as my dis- 
cussions with hundreds of individual postal 
employees, I am firmly convinced that the 
postal employees are entitled to a flat $800 
annual salary increase and I know that this 
figure was not picked at random. It was 
recommended after a careful survey of the 
salary scales of Post Office employees as 
compared with private industry throughout 
the past 15 years. The most important fac- 
tor of course was the tremendous increase in 
the cost of living during the period from 
1939 to 1954. A comprehensive comparison 
of average weekly earnings of production 
workers in manufacturing industries during 
this period has already been presented to 
this committee by the National Federation 
of Post Office Clerks and others. 

Actually it is dificult to compare the salary 
of postal employees with other production 
employees, as the former, after several years 
of training, acquire skills which are unique 
to the postal service and do not lend well to 
mechanization. Speedy delivery of letters 
and packages is dependent largely upon the 
trained eye and memorized schemes of the 
postal employee, The specialized knowledge 
of a postal employee is salable only to the 
Post Office Department. If after contrib- 
uting 5, 10, or more years of his life to the 
postal service an employee is unable to pro- 
vide adequately for his family, he cannot 
seek other employment on the basis of pre- 
vious experience. Consequently most postal 
employees merely “sweat it out“ and supple- 
ment their meager incomes with outside em- 
ployment that taxes their physical energy 
and mental alertness. It should not be nec- 
essary for postal employees to engage in 
other employment, and it would not be nec- 
essary for them to do so if the Congress 
authorized pay Increases to adequately com- 
pensate these Federal employees who have 
served us so well and faithfully over the 


years. 

From 1945 to 1951 mail volume increased 
27.7 percent, while personnel increased only 
143 percent. This, of course, reflects a great 
increase in individual productivity. It can- 
not be denied that the postal employee is 
entitled to share in the benefits of increased 
production and a salary based on the Ameri- 
can way of life. Throughout history the 
postal employees have shown their faith in 
our Government’s recognition of services 
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rendered well and above the call of duty. It 
is admirable that they have maintained this 
faith, and I sincerely hope that the 83d Con- 
gress will not let them down. 

If we are going to build up and maintain 
a postal service that provides an incentive 
for the best qualified and most productive 
employees to make it their life's work, we 
must maintain pay at reasonable levels. For 
that reason, and to alleviate the hardships 
that so many postal employees are facing 
with rising prices in recent years, I am 
strongly In favor of this committee's report- 
ing to the House of Representatives without 
further delay a bill providing for an $800 an- 
nual salary increase for postal employees. 


Treasury Short-Term Loans Show 
Depression Is Feared 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 22, 1954 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following news- 
paper article: 

TREASURY SHORT-TERM Loans SHOW DEPRES- 
SION Is FEARED 
(By Sylvia Porter) 

It's in the little things that you can read 
the true tale. 

It's the back-page item rather than the 
front-page headline that so often will tell 
you how deeply the administration is wor- 
ried about today's recession, how serious 
is its determination to end it quickly, how 
willing it is to compromise on its basic 
pledges and platforms to achieve this. 

For instance, The United States Treasury 
today announced that on Tuesday, March 
16, it will sell $1.5 billion of securities due 
in 94 days. The securities may be turned 
in by buyers to pay June 15 taxes; those not 
turned in will be paid off in cash June 24." 

A seemingly insignificant, routine, tech- 
nical news release? Oh, no. For here is the 
story behind it, and here is what it reveals 
to you about your Government's attitudes 
today. 

TRIES TO COMPETE 

When the Eisenhower administration came 
to power less than 14 months ago, one of its 
fundamental and most publicized alms was 
to get the national debt on a sound basis. 

“The huge, sprawling debt born in the 
New Deal-Fair Deal eras is appallingly dan- 
gerous,” cried the administration's spokes- 
men. 

The Treasury is overloaded with short- 
term debts. It is asking for disaster by bor- 
rowing debt. As the Federal Reserve Board 
clamped down on credit in early 1953, the 
Treasury appealed to the Nation's big savings 
institutions to buy some of its long-term 
bonds. As insurance companies, savings 
banks, etc., indicated they were more in- 
clined to lend their funds to businessmen and 
homebuilders, the Treasury tried to compete 
by offering as much as 3½ percent interest 
on a bond. 

It was a deliberate program, risky and ex- 
pensive. But, said the Treasury's experts, 
the debt must be reconstructed. The Treas- 
ury must not borrow so much through short~ 
term securities; this is fiscal madness. 

Then came mid-1953 and the Pederal Re- 
serve began pouring money into the banking 
system, shifting from a policy of anti- 
inflation to anti-deflation. And prices of 
outstanding United States bonds started to 
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skyrocket. And the big investors began ap- 
proaching the Treasury, saying: O. K., we're 
ready now. We'll buy your long-term bonds. 
Sell them to us.” 

The Treasury’s policymakers were exult- 
ant, And the time for a major bond sale by 
the Treasury was tentatively set for March— 
this month. (I know: I have been in on the 
talks.) 

But came the message to the Treasury 
from other top-level authorities In Wash- 
ington: 

“You must not sell a bond to the big in- 
vestors now. You might mop up money that 
otherwise would be available for business 
loans or mortgages. This isa recession, You 
must not take the chance of adding to it by 
your operations. Finance your operations by 
month-to-month borrowings. Put your pro- 
gram on the shelf for a while.” 

Came the message to the Treasury from 
GOP strategists: 

“You must not sell a bond to the big in- 
vestors now. Such Senators as Pau DOUG- 
Las, of IIlinois, who are economists, can 
crucify you for this. Don't take the chance, 
Live from month to month." 

THEY'RE AFRAID 

And the Treasury’s policymakers listened 
and sighed, checked and rechecked, and an- 
nounced: “On Tuesday, March 16, the United 
States Treasury will sell $1.5 billion of securi- 
ties due in 94 days.” 

Are they afraid of this recession? Yes, 

Are they determined to end it quickly? 
Yes. 

Are they willing to compromise on basic 
pledges and programs to achieve this? Yes. 

It's in the little things that you can read 
the true tale, 


The Army Engineers Are in the Business 
of Confiscating Private Property 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 22, 1954 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, when 
many homeowners in the area of the 
Garrison Reservoir were ordered off their 
property and the price for it fixed by the 
Army engineers or by juries, the ques- 
tion of the improvements, like buildings, 
was left entirely to the whim and caprice 
of the Army engineers. 

The proposition was made to the own- 
ers that they could buy back the im- 
provements at the price fixed by the 
engineers, and the owners accepted. 
When the actual agreements were pre- 
sented to these owners they found that 
they had to get their buildings off the 
land by December 31, 1953, a time in the 
winter months when the weather is 
inclement. House movers would not 
undertake the job of moving in this se- 
vere weather, and as a result the former 
owners could not move their buildings 
to meet the demands of the engineers. 4 

The United States attorneys were in- 
structed to bring action of dispossession 
against these owners, with the further 
demand that as a penalty for not moving 
on time, the buildings would be confis- 
cated by the Government. Cases of this 
character are now pending in the United 
States district court in North Dakota, 
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This office has done everything pos- 
sible to reason with these autocrats and 
get them to extend the time until spring 
came so that the owners would not lose 
their property. The United States dis- 
trict court was agreeable to the delay if 
the engineers would consent. But, no 
sir, no consent to extend the time could 
be obtained, and the attorneys have been 
ordered to proceed. 

The result will be that a few old dwell- 
ings will be confiscated by the Govern- 
ment, which will mean nothing in money 
to it, and the former owners will lose 
that which will enable them to live. Not 
a single owner refused to move, and 
would have moved on time if the weather 
conditions had permitted them to do so. 

There is nothing involved in the own- 

ers not moving on time so far as the 
reservoir is concerned, because the area 
will not be flooded for another year; and 
by June 1, 1954, all of the buildings could 
have been reinoved and the property 
saved to those who direly need the build- 
ings. To make matters worse still, the 
owners had to buy new locations, and did 
so, on which to set these buildings, but it 
was an impossibility for them to move in 
time to meet the demands of the Army 
engineers. 
_ The secret police of Russia, the Elite 
Guard under Hitler, and the Nazi Black- 
shirts of Italy never imposed more harsh 
conditions on owners anywhere, nor were 
more ruthless in their destruction. 

The question arises, Who gave the 
Army engineers authority to make the 
owners move in the wintertime? Who 
gave them authority to go ahead and 
wantonly destroy property that belongs 
to good loyal American citizens? The 
answer is that the Army engineers gave 
themselves this authority. This pro- 
cedure is a dastardly act against defense - 
less people. Is there not a single Army 
engineer in the United States who is a 
loyal American citizen with humanity 
enough in him to do justice to his own 
fellow citizens? There may be some, but 
my contacts with them force me to the 
conclusion that there are none—at least 
none in authority. 

The United States Government 18 
ready to fly to the relief of people in any 
other country, but here at home we prac- 
tice that which we condemn in others. 
What will real Americans think of this 
Procedure to confiscate the property of 
citizens of this country who cannot com- 
Ply with the rigid, unnecessary, and in- 
human orders of the autocrats of the 
Army engineers? Have we turned over 
to these czars the power of government? 

Under their equitable jurisdiction the 
courts could prevent this complete con- 
8 But the question is, Will they 

o it? 

By legislation, Congress could remove 
the Army engineers from all civil func- 
tions, as suggested by the Hoover Com- 
mittee. But the question is, Will Con- 
gress do it, or will it permit these auto- 
Crats to proceed precisely as Nazis and 
Soviets have proceeded in their coun- 
tries? There is more at stake than the 
Value of these little humble dwellings. 
The larger question is whether or not the 
Declaration of Independence, the Con- 
stitution, and the Bill of Rights mean 
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anything? A still further question is 
whether these men with the brass hats 
can, of their own motion, direct the af- 
fairs of this Government? 


Our Importing and Exporting Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS A. JENKINS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 22, 1954 


Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, Mr. O. R. 
Strackbein, chairman, of the Nationwide 
Committee of Industry, Agriculture, 
and Labor on the Import-Export Policy, 
who lives here in Washington, delivered 
an address in Cincinnati, Ohio, on March 
6 on the subject of our import and ex- 
port policy. This address was delivered 
before the World Affairs Institute. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am asking that this address be printed 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 
PROTECTION or THE UNITED STATES ECONOMY 

BY ADEQUATE TARIFFS 


(Address delivered by O. R. Strackbein, 
chairman, the Nationwide Committee of 
Industry, Agriculture, and Labor on Im- 
port-Export Policy. before the World Af- 
fairs Institute, Cincinnati, Ohlo, March 6, 
1954) 

Not within a generation has the tariff 
question been as hotly debated as today. 
Most of the younger generation knows very 
little about the subject. Perhaps that is why 
the subject of our intercollegiate debates this 
year is: “Should the United States adopt free 
trade?” 

It is, therefore, with the deepest sense of 
responsibility that I address myself to you 
on this very important subject. It is most 
desirable that the issue be drawn clearly, 
that the arguments be set forth in under- 
standable terms, and the conclusions drawn 
in keeping with the national interest. On 
this, I believe, we can all agree, The differ- 
ence comes over the means of serving that 
interest, 

There are those who believe that the na- 
tional interest would best be served by a re- 
moval of all our tariff protection, just as the 
pacifists believe that the interests of world 
peace would be served best by universal dis- 
armament. 

Your present speaker is numbered among 
those who believe that it is in the national 
interest to maintain a reasonable level of 
tariffs or import quotas just as it is necessary 
in the present state of the world to main- 
tain our armament. Even the Randall Com- 
mission, which recently reported to the Pres- 
ident on our foreign economic policy, admit- 
ted that neither complete international spe- 
cialization of labor nor completely free trade 
is feasible. 

It is not difficult to understand why the 
concept of free trade should make a powerful 
appeal, It was probably born in the Garden 
of Eden. The United States, in fact, does 
honor the principle of free trade on a very 
large scale. We have it right here at home 
among our States. There ts no tariff on 
goods crossing State lines. Moreover, we levy 
no duty at all on more than half our imports. 
Roughly, 60 percent of all our imports are 
now and, for more than 40 years, have been 
free of duty. 

Worldwide free trade would permit each 
country to produce such crops, mine such 
minerals, and process or manufacture such 
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goods as its soil, climate, natural resources, 
labor skilt, and labor supply combine to make 
most profitable. 

Should all countries adhere to this prin- 
ciple, the Tropics would produce tropical 
fruits and other tropical products, the Tem- 
porate Zone would produce those things for 
which its climate best fits it, and would not 
try to produce coffee or bananas; that would 
be too expensive. It would trade its own 
products for the latter, and everybody would 
benefit. This is the concept of international 
division or specialization of labor. 

Since we in this country have free trade in- 
ternally and accept 60 percent of our total 
imports free of duty, why do we draw the 
line? Why do we not go all the way toward 
free trade? Why do we cling to a tariff 
at all? 

There are several reasons; but, first, let it 
be said that in the past 20 years the pro- 
tection of our existing tariff has been re- 
duced 75 percent. The average duty on the 
imports that pay a duty has come down from 
50.02 percent in the 1931-35 period to about 
12% percent at the present time. This rep- 
resents a real attack on our so-called tariff 
wall, What is left of it is one-quarter as 
high on the average as it was 20 years ago. 

But, having gone this far, why not tear 
away what is left of the wall? 

Perhaps the primary obstacle is the na- 
tional security. In 1917 we found ourselves 
dependent upon foreign sources of supply 
for scientific apparatus, dyestuffs, and fer- 
tllizer, among other products. In 1941 our 
supply of crude rubber was cut off. Luckily, 
we soon got underway with our synthetic 
substitute. Next time we might not be so 
lucky. We should therefore go as far as we 
can to assure ourselves of an adequate domes- 
tic supply of strategic materials. If the 
imposition or raising of a tariff is necessary 
to give us this assurance we should use it. 
Even the original free trader, Adam Smith, 
made an exception to free trade in behalf of 
the national security. 

The economic as distinguished from the 
military reason for protection is different but 
ultimately comes much to the same conclu. 
sion. If we are to remain economically 
strong, we must have a great diversity of 
healthy industry and agriculture. We must 
avold becoming economic specialists. We 
must not become a nation dominated by a 
few gigantic mass-production industries, 
That way would lie both economic and mili- 
tary vulnerability. If, contrary to fact, we 
lived in a world of assured and everlasting 
peace, we might move in that direction; but 
even under such an improbable assumption 
we must proceed slowly lest we wreck our 
economy on the way. 

This brings us to the one factor of inter- 
national commercial competition that was 
overlooked or dismissed by Adam Smith in 
his Wealth of Nations no less than by his fol- 
lowers, David Ricardo and John Stuart Mill, 
This is the difference in wages among the 
countries of the world. 

It does not necessarily follow that an in- 
dustry in this country that pays $1.75 per 
hour cannot compete with an industry of 
another country where the wages are only 50 
cents an hour. Relative productivity must 
be taken into account. If our worker were 
three times as productive as his foreign 
counterpart in this example, he might in- 
deed compete with him successfully. But 
such a degree of superior productivity is 
not always enjoyed by our producers. We 
have no monopoly on modern machinery and 
equipment. Since World War II we have in- 
deed gone far to help other countries bulld 
modern factories. 

In the making of bicycles, Britain out- 
strips us in size of her industry. In flat 
glass, Belgium has efficient machinery. In 
lacemaking, European countries use ma- 
chinery of the same make as we do, namely 
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of British manufacture. Japan has very 
modern textile machinery. Yet Japanese 
wages do well to equal one-tenth of the 
rates paid in this country, In fisheries, we 
have little or no advantage over other coun- 
tries, with some exceptions. 

Under these circumstances, only a few of 
which have been mentioned, free trade would 
either drive our domestic industries out of 
business or would force combinations into 
monopolies as a means of survival. 

The theory of free trade never looked 
upon lower wages as representing a true eco- 
nomic advantage. In the economic sense 
they conceal a spurious advantage and have 
nothing to do with advantages of soil, cli- 
mate, water, mineral resources, etc., which 
Adam Smith had in mind as a logical basis 
for the mutually advantageous exchange of 


goods. 

Another difficulty with the idea of tnter- 
national specialization is that fewer and 
fewer countries are satisfied to remain mere 
producers of raw materials, as Britain learned 
years ago. They seek industrialization, 
They want to produce at home more of the 
manufactured products that they need. 
Britain, Germany, and Japan are very un- 
happy today over the fact that they are so 
dependent upon other countries for many 
of the products they need in order to live. 
Why should we consciously adopt a policy 
that would increase our own dependence? 

In some of our production we have what 
is called an absolute advantage over other 
countries, as possibly in automobile pro- 
duction. In some other products, other 
countries have an absolute advantage, such 
as banana crowing in the tropics. In other 
lines we have a comparative advantage, that 
is, an advantage but not as great as in those 
instances where we enjoy an absolute 
advantage. 

- The free traders say that we should devote 
ourselves to the products in which we have 
an absolute or the greatest comparative ad- 
vantage, and leave the remainder to the 
mercies of unimpeded competition, Let the 
so-called marginal or ineficient industries 
die, if they cannot survive, they say. 

Do you know what this would do to vast 
areas of our country? It would return them 
to the wilderness. Is that what we want, 
keeping in mind that in most instances all 
our industries would be able to compete 
with imports if they were free to pay wages 
as low as their foreign competitors? 

You cannot read much of the literature 
of those who would strip us of our remaining 
economic defenses without running into the 
claim that the consumer would benefit from 
the lower prices that free trade presumably 
would bring. Well, our No. 1 import, 
namely, coffee, is now and long has been 
on the free list. Yet, the price of coffee has 
run out of bounds. 

In any case, our national obligations are 
so high that they can be met only by a con- 
tinuing high national income. This calls 
for continuing high prices, high employ- 
ment, a high level of production, reason- 
able profits, and a high flow of investment 
in plant renewals, plant expansion, etc. 
How can the consumer stake a claim to low 
prices under such circumstances? A re- 
turn to the price levels of 1939 would throw 
this country into abject bankruptcy. 

Our inflated economy, moreover, is highly 
vulnerable to deflationary forces now that 
we have moved from an almost universal 
seller's market into a buyer's or surplus 
market, 

Then there are those who contend that a 
removal of the tariff and quotas would affect 
only a few of our smaller industries, and thus 
would affect employment only in a minor 
degree, This is a very dangerous assump- 
tion. Fully a quarter of our industries and 
agriculture is vulnerable to import compe- 
tition. At least 5 million people directly 
employed in production and another 10 mil- 
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lion Indirectly employed as a result of the 
production of the 5 million would be ex- 
posed to competition in varying degrees 
of severity if the tariff and quotas were 
removed. This is a conservative estimate. 

We could not expose so important a part 
of our economy in buyer's market to de- 
flationary competition without endangering 
the economy as a whole. The fact is that 
the drastic and reckless tariff cuts of the 
past 20 years, carried out principally under 
the umbrella of prosperity or a seller's mar- 
ket, have already exposed many of our in- 
dustries beyond the safety or peril point. 
This is coming to light more and more almost 
daily. Therefore, we need administrative 
machinery that will permit adjustment of 
duties to assure the restoration of fair im- 
port competition when the handicap of 
domestic producers becomes too great to 
bear. 

But what of exports? If we lose export 
markets, will not that also lead to unem- 
ployment? Obviously it will. 

Yet what else can we expect During the 
past 15 years our exports have been stimu- 
lated artificially by war and postwar politi- 
cal and military considerations. A great part 
of this great flow of exports has, therefore, 
not moved from normal commercial consid- 
erations. Our imports, on the other hand, 
have not been stimulated to nearly the same 
degree. Should the world return to a more 
pacific state, our exports would be expected 
to decline. Even today, if we leave out of 
account our shipment of military supplies, 
our imports are approaching a balance with 
our exports. As other countries such as 
Britain, Germany, Japan, etc., are regaining 
their prewar markets, our own shipments 
shrink; also, the needs of the war-torn world 
no longer place upon us the huge demands 
for reconstruction materials, equipment, and 
supplies as they did a short time ago. This 
spells a further shrinkage of our exports. 

In the meantime our per capita imports 
have, Indeed, risen a great deal. They have 
gone from an average of $15.92 in 1938-39 to 
$70.32 in 1951-52. Thus, any allegation that 
we refuse to import is grossly in error. 

It is only natural that our great export 
interests should seek to hold their foreign 
markets, but that they should do so at the 
expense of domestic producers is another 
matter. The automobile industry, or at lenst 
a sizable part of it, has been in the forefront 
of the clamor. They would not be so anxious 
if the dollars that they would like other 
countries to get by selling to our market so 
that these dollars might be used to buy more 
American cars—I say they would not be so 
anxious if the foreign countries sold us a 
million cars in order to get a billlon dollars 
to buy our cars. No, indeed. The automo- 
bile industry would not like that. It likes 
it much better if other countries send 
us, instead of automobiles, pottery and glass 
products, wool, bicycles, meat, cheese, fish- 
eries products, hats, fuel oil, chemicals, sci- 
entific apparatus, carpets, motorcycles, vege- 
tables, nuts, plywood, mittens, wallpaper, 
lace, and many other products—Just so long 
as it is not automobiles. 


Other heavy exporters are producers of 


~wheat, cotton, and tobacco. To hear them 


advocate free trade in all its economic beauty 
you would not think that wheat is almost 
completely protected by a highly restrictive 
import quota, as is also wheat flour. You 
would never guess that cotton is similarly 
protected by a quota that lets only a trickle 
of the fiber come in from abroad. You would 
never suspect that tobacco enjoys tariff pro- 
tection and that tobacco seed cannot be ex- 

lest other countries come into com- 
petition with us. Never. Yet those are the 
facts. 

Up to now this trio, together with the 
automobile industry and office machine mak- 
ers, have identified themselves with the na- 
tional interest, whilst holding up to scorn 
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those of us who believe in protection, as 
being local, selfish interests. They wear a 
halo; we exhibit the cloven hoof, It must be 
wonderful to rationalize oneself into such a 
warm, silk-lined cocoon of moral self-ap- 
proval, 

I leave the merits of the case to you. 


The McCloy Decision 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 22, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article by George E. 
Sokolsky which appeared in the Wash- 
ington Post and Times-Herald of March 
22, 1954: 

Tux Mecror DECISION 


(By George E. Sokolsky) 


In the argument as to whether John J. 
McCloy signed the directive dated December 
30. 1944, on the subject, “Nlsposition of Sub- 
versive and Disaffected Military Personnel,” 
the answer is that it was signed by Brig. Gen. 
Robert H. Duniop, Acting Adjutant General. 
The essence of this directive is: 

“No action will be taken under the refer- 
ence letter that is predicated on membership 
in or adherence to the doctrines of the Com- 
munist Party unless there is a specific finding 
that the individual involved has a loyalty to 
the Communist Party as an organization 
which overrides his loyalty to the United 
States. No such finding should be based on 
the mere fact that the individual's views on 
various social questions have been the same 
as the views which the Communist Party 
may have advanced.” 

However, John J. McCloy, then Assistant 
Secretary of War, testified before the House 
special committee of the Committee on Mil- 
itary Affairs as follows: 

“So, General Bissell and I talked the mat- 
ter over, and I talked it over in one of the 
war council meetings, at which the Chief of 
Staff, the Secretary of War, and the repre- 
sentatives of each of the staff bureaus meet 
once a week and we gencrally came to the 
conclusion reflected in the light of our ex- 
perience and tried to produce something we 
thought was practicable and sensible. 

“I was responsible as much as anyone, I 
would say General Bissell and I were Jointly 
involved in it. The actual language was ar- 
rived at between us.” 

The question arises how such an order 
came to be issued. Now chairman of the 
board of the Chase National Bank, McCloy 
stated: 

“The matter arose entirely within the 
War Department. There were inquiries, as I 
say, from Congress and there were letters 
transmitted to us, not only from Congress 
but from other agencies of the Government, 
including the White House, concerning these 
complaints—from all the various letterboxes 
to which soldiers write from time to time.“ 

Again when questioned, McCloy accepted 
War Department responsibility, as the fol- 
lowing colloquy shows: 

“Mr. THOMASON. Did I understand you to 
say, Mr. Secretary, in answer to Mr. ELSTON, 
that the War Department is solely and ex- 
clusively responsible for this directive? 

“Mr. McCrory. Yes, slr. 

Mr. TuomaAson. And that no outside or- 
ganization or no Government agency or any 
person in high authority in any Government 
agency either suggested or requested it? 
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“Mr. McCrory. No.“ 

As to the charges recently made that Me- 
Cloy or someone else ordered men’s records 
destroyed, McCloy’s denial was complete in 
the 1945 hearing. This was confirmed in the 
same investigation by Gen. Clayton Bissell, 
who at that time was head of G-2 (intel- 
ligence). 

At this hearing, General Bissell gave this 
information: 

“General Bissett. We have had approxi- 
mately 100,000 investigations of all types, 
and of those, about 2,500 have related to al- 
leged Communists. 

“Mr. THomason. How many of them have 
been discharged? 

“General Bissett. Of alleged Communists, 
we have discharged two.” 

In this investigation, General Bissell sald: 

“It revolves around the definition of a 
Communist. It is not clear. I wish it were 
clearer, I wish we had a clearer expression 
of what a Communist fs.” 

Perhaps in this one citation lies all our 
difficulties. By 1945, when this investiga- 
tion was held, the literature on communism 
defining the subject was enormous, begin- 
ning with the Communist Manifesto of 1848, 
running through the writings of Marx, En- 
gels, Lenin, Plekhanov, Bukharin, Stalin, 
and a host of others in many countries. 


Nearsighted New Look 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 22, 1954 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Boston Post of March 17, 1954: 

NEARSIGHTED New Loox 


Our great military minds are now in a 
huddle over the problem of making the New 
Look in defense formulated by President 
Eisenhower acceptable to all the trade-school 
generals and admirals, who nourish a fond 
delusion that the American people will buy 
whatever kind of popgun they choose to pro- 
mote. 

What's wrong with the New Look in de- 
fense is that it is neither new nor a defense, 
nor is it anything but a myopic view of the 
realities of warfare today. 

A few Japanese fishermen who arrived in 
port burned beet red from atomic ashes drop- 
ping out of a test burst of an atomic bomb 
in the Marshall Islands on March 1—al- 
though they were 80 miles away—had a taste 
of the realities, 

The grim facts are that ff the Soviet 
Union carries through its intentions and 
Jaunches a surprise attack upon the United 
States a great deal of the New Look in de- 
fense so highly touted by the administra- 
tion won't even get off the ground. The 
primary objective of the Soviet Union is to 
cripple the United States in a single massive 
blow. And much of the massive retaliatory 
power that Eisenhower and Duties have been 
promoting will vanish in an atomic cloud. 

All the coy hints dropped so casually by 
Dulles, Eisenhower, and the trade-school boys 
are to the effect that the United States 18 
golng to be very gentlemanly about warfare. 
We are supposed to wait until the Soviet 
Union attacks, then we will call Congress to- 
gether to declare war—and then, while a 
dozen American production centers are send- 
ing up pathetic wisps of smoke around a 
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few million casualties, we will show the 
enemy something. 

The trouble is that they view the atomic 
bomb as some sort of new toy—an untested 
Weapon. They are still fighting the Battle 
of Gettysburg, the duel between the Serapis 
and the Bon Homme Richard, and the trench 
warfare of World War I. Look no further 
into the past than the conflict in Korea for 
proof. 

The principles of warfare haven't changed. 
Victory goes to whoever gets to the target 
first. But the New Look in defense doesn't 
contemplate any such principle. The New 
Look will have us all sit quietiy awaiting the 
atomic attack, blissfully unaware that when 
a dozen American cities are vaporized there 
just won't be any massive retaliation. We 
will have had it for good. 


Wainwright’s Statement of Great 
Significance 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR. 


or NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 22, 1954 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 
should like to include an editorial from 
the Massapequa (N. Y.) Post of Thurs- 
day, March 4, 1954: 

WAINWRIGHT'S STATEMENT or GREAT 
SIGNIFICANCE 

We wish to call your attention to Congress- 
man STUYVESANT WAINWRIGHT'S article on 
the Stevens-McCarthy controversy elsewhere 
in the paper. His words deserve the most 
careful reading by everyone interested in pre- 
serving our American heritage and way of 
life. 

It is heartening to see a young man, part of 
the regular Republican organization of Nas- 
sau and Suffolk Counties so completely aware 
of the implications regarding the recent con- 
duct of our congressional investigations. 
One could wish that his chief, President 
Eisenhower, who undoubtedly shares his 
views, has stated them so forthrightly and 
at the proper time. 

Americans must be made aware of the fact 
that this Nation faces two threats, one from 
the left and one from the right. Both 
would destroy our system of government, 
both are equally tyrannical. The Commu- 
nist threat is easy to see, because it owes its 
allegiance to a foreign power. The Fascist 
threat Is not so easy, because its chief for- 
eign exponcnts were defeated in the last war, 
and because its adherents in this country 
disguise it with a phony type of patriotism. 

Communists and Fascists allke want you to 
belleve that if they accuse a man of some- 
thing, the fact that they have so accused him 
must mean that he is guilty. No trial is 
necessary; no defense; no examination of the 
evidence. They wouldn't have accused him 
if there were any possibility of his innocence, 
they say. And to save our Nation, they add, 
we must let them be in full charge, we must 
rely entirely on their Judgment and we must 
be willing to give up our democratic free- 
doms. This is precisely the device that 
Hitler used. History has proven that once we 
agree to give up those freedoms, no one is 
going to hand them back to us without a 
fight. 

These words of Congressman WAINWRIGHT 
bear repeating, and they are worthy to be 
part of the code of every American: “I will 
fight tyranny and injustice whether it come 
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from the menace of our evil breed of domes- 

tic Communists or from a fascist threat, 

veiled in a wicked purpose under the guise 

of ‘true Americanism’.” We our read- 

ers to communicate their views on this mat- 

bon to Congressman Watinwricurt in Washing- 
D. C. 


Shield of the Fifth Amendment 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 22, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I am enclosing an 
excellent editorial from the Lawrence 
Sunday Sun, Lawrence, Mass., March 21, 
1954: 

In ESSENCE, A PLEA oF GuILt 


During the hearings by the Kefauver com- 
mittee investigating organized crime 
throughout the country, the claim of the 
protection of the fifth amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States was fre- 
quently raised. There was no question in 
anyone's mind who read the accounts of 
these hearings or saw them over television 
as to the motive of the witness or the im- 
plication to be drawn from the plea, It was 
perfectly obvious that it amounted, in sub- 
stance, to admission that guilt of some na- 
ture or other was being hidden. 

Since then there has been an effort to 
create a new aura of innocence around the 
claim of the protection of the fifth amend- 
ment. In hearings before the United States 
Senate's Internal Security Subcommittee 
and before the Permanent Investigation 
Subcommittee and even here in our own 
State, there has been an effort on the part 
of reluctant witnesses to make it appear that 
their refusal to testify was merely the exer- 
cise of freedom of thought and that any 
insistence upon the witnesses affirming or 
denying Communist affiliations or espionage 
activities was an abuse of their civil Über- 
tles. 

These witnesses have even set up a new 
theory of law for the guidance of themselves, 
Using the shield of the fifth amendment, 
they have boldly exercised the right to refuse 
to testify concerning the activities of other 
persons, even though it may be in regard to 
matters of vital concern to the Nation. 
Many of us may be reluctant to appear as 
witnesses, and especially to testify concern- 
ing friends, but this is not a fleld in which 
we can exercise any right of judgment; we 
must take the stand and tell the whole truth, 
To permit witnesses to determine at their 
own discretion whether or not they will tes- 
tify concerning others would not only crip- 
ple investigating committees but would com- 
pletely destroy the effectiveness of our courts 
of law. And in this departure from all 
accepted legal principles, the reluctant wit- 
nesses again seek public sympathy by the 
implication that they are only prompted by 
loyalty to frlends, rather than a desire to 
conceal evidence and hide the truth. 

This effort to pervert the true meaning of 
invoking the fifth amendment has been 
aided and abetted by numerous writers of 
questionable leanings and supported by mis- 
guided liberal thinkers. Unfortunately 
rather rough tactics used at some hearings 
have furnished just enough framework on 
which to erect this distortion of the truth. 

An article in the April issue of Reader's 
Digest puts the matter in its true light. It 
points out that that part of the fifth amend- 
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ment to the Constitution of the United 
States of America which reads that no per- 
son “shall be compelled in any criminal cases 
to be a witness against himself,” was orig- 
inally designed only to protect accused per- 
sons against having torture used to extort 
confessions from them, although its appli- 
cation has been broadened by the courts to 
apply even to legislative bodies where no 
finding of guilt can be made. The extension, 
of course, was to prevent the use of evidence 
obtained in such a hearing in a court of law 
on a criminal charge at a later date. 

As is pointed out in the article, the true 
nature of the claim of the protection of the 
fifth amendment has been enunciated by 
many courts. Although it would not apply 
in a criminal case, the Supreme Judicial 
Court of Massachusetts has said In a matter 
concerning the removal of a public official: 

“Instant impulse, spontaneous anxiety and 
deep yearning to repel charges impugning his 
honor would be expected from an innocent 
man. Refusal to testify in his own behalf 
under such circumstances is conduct in the 
nature of an admission. Culpability alone 
seals lips.” 

At the time of the famous Teapot Dome 
scandal, a United States court of appeals 
said in a lawsuit resulting from the investi- 
gation: 

“The silence and evasions In this suit 
suggest many pertinent inquiries. Why is 
the plea of self-incrimination—one not re- 
sorted to by honest men—the refuge of 
(the witness)? 

“Men with honest motives and p 
do not remain silent when their honor is 
acsalled.” 

A group of prominent legal authorities 
consulted by the United Nations concern- 
ing the dismissal of United States citizens 
who had Invoked the fifth amendment be- 
fore a Senate committee found that the 
refusal to testify was justification for firing 
the reluctant witnesses and said: 

“The exercise of this privilege creates eo 
strong a suspicion of guilt that the fact 
of its exercise must be withheld from the 
jury in a criminal trial.” 

Various suggestions as to the best pro- 
cedure to end the abuse of the fifth amend- 
ment have been made. Among those sug- 
gested have been the requiring of public 
employees to sign a waiver of immunity with 
respect to testifying about their official acts, 
It has also been proposed that Congress enact. 
a statute which would grant legal immunity 
for his crimes to any witness testifying 
at hearings concerning espionage and sub- 
version. 

While such proposals may have their use- 
fulness, it is much more important that 
claiming the protection of the fifth amend- 
ment be seen in its proper aspect: that the 
distortions and perversions that have been 
bullt up around it be dispelled so that the 
public will once again realize that it is, ia 
essence, a plea of guilt, 


A Letter From a Constituent 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM C. WAMPLER 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 22, 1954 


Mr. WAMPLER. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently I mailed to my congressional dis- 
trict a questionnaire polling the opinions 
of my constituents on various legislative 
matters. 

In answer to one of these question- 
naires I received the following inspiring 
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letter from Mrs. William Puckett, R. F. D. 
2, Saltville, Va.: 

Iam not capable to advise, but would like 
to say I was a child when Cleveland was 
President. When McKinley was elected I was 
a young housewife. He was a good man and 
a good President, so he was not allowed to 
live. 

Now I think Eisenhower is a good man and 
doing everything he can to make things bet- 
ter for people. 

And I pray God's blessings for him, to 
direct him and protect him all the way. 

And I thank you. 

Just AN OLD GRANDMA. 


Enlightened Tax Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 22, 1954 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, an emi- 
nently fair and objective appraisal of the 
tax bill voted by this House is given by 
the prominent columnist, Dorothy 
Thompson, in an article appearing in 
today's Washington Evening Star, under 
the title “Enlightened GOP Tax Bill.” 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include this commentary on the Repub- 
lican tax program by Miss Thompson: 

I have long wished that firms would stick 
to advertising their products instead of try- 
ing to create emotional associations around 
them. If I am in the market for a car, I 
want to know how it will stand up, how 
much mileage I'll get for a gallon of gas, 
and what it is likely to cost me in repairs. 
Iam not interested in what some movie star 
or socialite prefers. 

Some advertising appeals to the emotion 
of fear—that if you don't use this or that 
you'll smell bad or your teeth will drop out, 
or what not; or snobbery; or sex hunger; or 
even Americanism. 

This is only a preface to raying that po- 
litical measures are promoted the same way, 
and this is more serious. 

The administration's tax proposals have 
been advertised by the opposition as a rich 
man's tax bill, appealing to the overwhelm- 
ing majority with moderate incomes. 

But no income-tax bill of present or fore- 
sceable proportions can be paid by the upper 
income group for the simple reason that it 
receives a very small part of the whole na- 
tional income. The rosy illusion that the 
ever-increasing activities of the modern state 
can be paid out of the pockets of the rich 
was blown sky high in Socialist Britain, and 
evon in the Soviet Union where theoretically 
nobody should pay any taxes rince Govern- 
ment expropriates for its own use the profits 
of the entire productive system, 

Senator Wattrr Groace’s propossi—to in- 
crease everybody's tax exemption to $1,000— 
would save those with high-bracket incomes 
more than those of moderate means. Sav- 
ings would amount proportionally accord- 
ing to whether the citizen were paying the 
20-percent, 30-percent, or 50-percent tax 
rate. The Inst would save more than double 
that of the first. 

The phrase “rich man’s tax bin“ assumes 
that only the rich derive income from in- 
vested savings. This is untrue, In many of 
America’s greatest Industries smal) stock- 
holders greatly outnumber large ones. The 
old, especially, count on checks from invest- 
ments and the lower the amount the more 
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the administration bill will help them. It 
will give negligible ald to those in the 50- 
percent bracket, with dividend incomes of 
more than $5,000 a year. The George pro- 
posal would be easier on the large stock- 
holder than the small one. 

This administration has, at last, considered 
working mothers, allowing them to exempt 
some of the expense of paying others to care 
for their children.. This definitely favors the 
most exploited group in the country—the 
women who must work outside their homes 
to support themselves and their children, 
and, at the same time, fulfill the obligations 
of the nonearning housewlfe and mother. 
This writer raised this issue long ago in the 
Ladies’ Home Journal. But the Democrats 
never lifted a finger to help this harassed 
group. The administration bill allows the 
taxpayer, for the first time, to deduct all 
medical costs of having a baby. This far 
more greatly aids low-income receivers than 
it does the “rich.” In America wealth rarely 
accumulates before middle age, when the 
child-bearing period is closing or ended. It 
is a first-rate social measure, for it encour- 
ages prospective mothers to seek better care, 
and from the very beginning of pregnancy. 

On the whole, the administration has pre- 
sented an enlightened tax bill, from the view- 
point of justice, the welfare of the national 
economy, and the commitments the Govern- 
ment has assumed—which is another story. 

Democratic outcries are not based on the 
rational merits or demerits of the proposals 
but on an appeal to class and emotional 
prejudices—to fear of having something put 
over by the rich, and to snobbery-in-reverse— 
with an eye to elections. 


What's the Communist Quota, 
Democrats? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


or OHTO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 11, 1954 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, some of 
the Democratic high command is still 
following the pooh-pooh line on Com- 
munists in America. They have been 
hitting hard at the assertions of the ad- 
ministration that security risks have 
been removed from Federal payrolls and 
on every occasion, Mr. Truman and Mr. 
Stevenson lead the chorus of scoffers. 
Mr. Truman has said that there aren't 
an eyeful of Communists in the whole 
country.” 

Irrespective of grammar, this sentence 
merits some attention. On the one 
hand, it implies a dangerous admission 
that because a group is numerically 
small, it is not potentially destructive. 
There may be no more than a compara- 
tive handful of arsonists in any major 
city in the world, but they may cause 
devastating fires. Communists, trained 
in the technique of revolution, are 
taught to be maximally destructive as 
individuals. The business of putting a 
radio station out of eperation, or of 
transmitting vital atomic secrets does 
not require an army of subversives. It 
requires a few fanatics, or sometimes 
one. Klaus Fuchs by himself had the 
power of a vast army. Harry Dexter 
White spoke with the voice of a thunder- 
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They are getting kicked out under Re- 
publican auspices. 


Forty-second Birthday of Girl Scouts of 
the United States of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 22, 1954 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, there is 
nothing more inspiring than to look into 
the faces of a group of girls who are 
bound together as members of the Girl 
Scouts of America. A Girl Scout’s out- 
look upon life has all the zest for adven- 
ture, for discovery, for future ambitions, 
and carries with it a deep-rooted love of 
home, community, and country. 

Girl Scout Week was celebrated March 
7-13, and March 12 marked the 42d 
birthday of the organization. 

I wish to pay tribute, not only to the 
Girl Scouts of my congressional district, 
but to all Girl Scouts and those adults 
who guide and direct in this organiza- 
tion. 

In the first decade of this century, 
Lord Baden-Powell, the founder of Boy 
Scouting; his sister, Miss Agnes Baden- 
Powell; and others launched the Girl 
Guide movement in England. It was a 
program -based on Scouting ideals but 
developed especially for girls. 

During the years in which the Boy 
Scout movements developed in England, 
Mrs. Juliette Gordon Low, of Savannah, 
Ga., was living in England. She became 
deeply interested in the Scout and Girl 
Guide movements. From England, 
Juliette Low carried Girl Guiding to the 
United States, where she adapted the 
program and organization to meet the 
needs of American girls. On March 12, 
1912, she established the first.troop of 
Girl Scouts in the United States. In 
June 1913 the first national headquarters 
of the Girl Scouts was opened. In June 
1915 the Girl Scout organization was 
incorporated. 

The story of Girl Scouting is an excit- 
ing one. No one could foresee in 1912 
what would be the future of the little 
Movement started in Savannah, Ga. 
But those who saw its aim could visualize 
the development of an individual into 
an efficient, happy, healthy, and re- 
sourceful citizen. 

The constitution of the Girl Scouts of 
the United States of America states the 
purpose and function of the organization 
like this: 


Purpose: The purpose of this organization 
is to help girls realize the ideals of woman- 
hood as & preparation for their responsibili- 
ties in the home and as active citizens in the 
community and in the world. 


develop initiative, self-control, self-reliance, 
and unselfish service to others, 


The art of living together with other 
human beings is everybody's job and one 
which the Girl Scouts of America does 
not take lightly. Scouting is an experi- 
ence in living together, and every Girl 


‘Scout troop is a living human relations 


laboratory. 

The right to differ with others has 
been a precious American heritage. 
However, before young people can grasp 
the concept of difference—they must un- 
derstand how people are alike. It is the 
intent of the Girl Scout program to make 
each experience rich and meaningful for 
each individual Scout; giving her a sense 
of greater emotional security within her- 
self and to help her develop a sense of 
oneness and unity with a group. Girl 
Scouts think about their relationship to 
others. The essentials of living happily 
and creatively together are important 
goals in the Scouting program. How- 
ever, these goals are never emphasized 
at the sacrifice of an individual, 

The late Thomas Wolfe once wrote that 
we are the sum of all the moments of 
our lives. That is a concise way of say- 
ing that all the experiences of our lives 
play a role in developing us—our com- 
panion, our training, the discipline we 
have known, the habits we have ac- 
quired. We are the sum of all those 
moments. 

Let us think for a second—what will 
the youth of today be like 20 years from 
now? Will they be well balanced, self- 
reliant men and women? Or will they 
be unable to cope with the problems of 
adult living? 

Dr. Edward A. Strecker, psychiatrist, 
who served as a consultant to the Sur- 
geons General of the Army and Navy 
during World War II, maintains that the 
pattern of mental health is set early in 
childhood. The answer to 90 percent of 
mental trouble is immaturity, he says. 

It is, indeed, encouraging to know that 
the program of the Girl Scouts of Amer- 
ica is surely and successfully contribut- 
ing to the sound growth of youth today. 
The Girl Scout movement, however, does 
not believe it should serve as a substitute 
for other natural agencies of a girl's 
training—such as home, church, and 
school. 

Scouting is sponsored by the commu- 
nity. Its sponsoring bodies are commu- 
nity organizations. Its administrative 
councils, its sustaining committees, and 
its consultants, as well as its troop lead- 
ers, are all composed of representative 
citizens of the community. In turn Girl 
Scouts serve the community. Scouting 
exists by and for the community. 

Girl Scouting offers our youth a chance 
to lead a fourfold life, where love, play, 
work, and worship are equally developed. 
The Girl Scout program represents a 
stake in the future of America, The fu- 
ture of America is dependent upon hap- 
py, well-adjusted, and self-reliant adults. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 22, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following radio address I delivered 
on WMEX, Boston, Mass., Saturday, 
March 20, 1954: 

The lack of merchant shipping is the weak 
link in the chain of our defenses, 

We are spending $50 billions a year for 
military manpower and weapons. But only 
$102 million, or one-four hundred and nine- 
tieth of that sum, Is set aside for the mari- 
time service. Most of this will be spent to 
equalize costs, leaving only a bare $17 mil- 
lion for new construction, 

The Commerce Subcommittee of the 
United States has just revealed the results 
of a survey covering foreign shipyards and 
merchant fleets. 

During 1953 England, Germany, Japan, and 
Italy topped us in construction of shipping. 
Our tonnage increase was a mere 60,000 

Merchant vessels should carry our sen- 
borne commerce and are expected to serve 
as a naval auxiliary in time of war. 

We had two previous close calls—during 
World War I and II—when enemy subma- 
rines were sinking ships faster than we could 
build them until an all-out and wasteful 
shipbuilding program was put into hig-gear. 
Our reserves were small to start off with and 
were almost eliminated before we got our 
assembly-line production going. 

Experts say that most of our present and 
small fleet is already old-fashioned, slow, and 
is suffering from high maintenance costs. 
It is a ghost fleet because it lacks the 214 
ships to give it substance and strength. 

The greatest trading nation in the world, 
and one with a genius for developing other 
forms of transportation, is falling down on 
the job of providing for our own maritime 
defenses. 

Less than 50 percent of our forelgn-ald 
shipments are being carried in foreign bot- 
toms. In private commerce, we are even 
more dependent upon the merchant fleets 
of other nations. 

The American Legion is leading the fight to 
correct this grave deficiency. We in New 
England, with our great seafaring tradition, 
observe with anxiety the decline of our pri- 
vate-shipbullding facilities for lack of orders, 
This, in turn, becomes a national problem 
as it affects other maritime States. I be- 
lieve that we should support the Legion in 
its program to mobilize public opinion, and 
thereby encourage the development of the 
American merchant marine as our fourth 
arm of national security. 

As set forth in the Merchant Marine Act of 
1936 it is the declared policy of the United 
States to maintain a strong, privately owned 
merchant marine capable of serving the in- 
terests of the Nation in peace and in war, 
Although it is a primary feature of this 
policy to rely chiefly upon private ownership 
and operation, the merchant marine is re- 
garded not only as a business in the ordinary 
sense; ships have come to be considered as 
instruments of national security and foreign 
policy as well. 

The total private fleet is down to 1,300 
ships, and would be smaller without the 
small assistance it is now getting from the 
Government. In World War II. after the 
most intensive-shipbullding program ever 
concelyed and carried out, we managed to 
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reach a peak of more than 6,000 fully em- 
ployed ships. 

As the merchant fieet declines so do the 
shipbullding and repair industries, Skilled 
workers and skilled crews fade away. 

By the end of May 1951 the inactive reserve 
had reached a low point of 1,750 ships, of 
which nearly 1,400 were of the Liberty type, 
constructed in a hurry, slow-moving, and 
already out-of-date. Because our ship re- 
serve is sadly lacking in tankers, fast freight- 
ers, and modern passenger vessels it is de- 
scribed as a “wastebasket” fleet, which would 
be more of a burden than a help under com- 
bat conditions. 

I think that “ghost fleet“ is a better de- 
scription, because it has become so small that 
you can’t even see it. 

It was back in 1950 that a subcommittee 
of the United States Senate, after lengthy 
hearings, recommended that: 

1, Legislative and administrative measures 
be directed toward the building up of the 
privately owned component of the merchant 
marine. 


2. That construction-differential subsidies 
be extended to all our vessels in foreign 
trade. 

3. That reliance be placed on a well-bal- 
anced American merchant marine for na- 
tional defense purposes. 

4. That the executive departments of the 
Government prepare a statement for Con- 
gress on the minimum vessel tonnage needed 
for commerce and the national defense. 

There was the basic problem of the flight 
of shipping capital to foreign flags to take 

advantage of cheaper costs and tax advan- 
tages. Much of this transfer of capital had 
been in the form of ship transfers, particu- 
larly the sale of ships to foreigners under 
the Ship Sales Act of 1946. 

Another problem has been the pentration 
of Communists into some maritime and 
stevedoring unions, where patriotic union 
members and their leaders are working hard 
to weed out these destructive elements, 

There are many arguments in favor of in- 
creased subsidies to strengthen our merchant 
marine. 

A modern and efficient fleet Is essential for 
national security, and the United States 
must not be caught “with its tonnage down" 
as it was in 1941. Past rience has 
demonstrated that peacetime demand for 
shipping falls far short of defense require- 
ments and subsidies are necessary, therefore, 
to maintain a fleet large enough to meet 
defense requirements. Since the Soviets are 
said to have a submarine fleet many times 
larger than Hitler had at the beginning of 
World War II, there would be a much heavier 
shipping loss in another war. Compared 
with other subeldy programs of the United 

States Government, the help given to the 
merchant marine is but a small fraction of 
1 percent of the whole national budget. A 
shipping program would retain valuable, 
skilled labor in our shipyards and would be 
® prop to the economy. Most of the world's 
maritime nations grant some form of ship- 
ping aid. As the leader of the free world, 
we cannot afford to lag behind in ocean 
transport, which is still the main line of 
supply. 

The ability to furnish prompt logistic sup- 
port over great distances has been of tre- 
mendous military importance. This support 
has been provided by the Navy with the 
able assistance of the merchant marine. Our 
experience in Korea, even when there was no 
interference by the enemy, demonstrates 
again and conclusively the need for an ade- 
quate merchant marine in being. 

There was a period during 1942 and 1943 
when shipping losses were running far ahead 
of ship construction. 

Only a superhuman program turned the 
tide, but this was costly and wasteful due to 
the frantic pressures of the emergency and 
tled-up materials and manpower that were 
needed elsewhere, 
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Over 7 million Americans and enormous 
quantities of supplies had to be 
thousands of miles by sea during World War 
II. Time and circumstances forced us to ship 
978,000 American troops on the numerous 
transatlantic trips of the British liners 
Queen Mary and Queen Elizabeth. We had 
to pay a charge of 20 pounds in British 
currency for each soldier. 

You see, we had to pay a subsidy anyway 
and one that did not inure to the benefit 
of our own merchant marine because of our 
short-sightedness. 

Speaking of subsidies by our own Gov- 
ernment, there is a mistaken belief that their 
prime purpose is to provide profits for the 
shipowners. This is not so. The subsidy 
establishes parity between American buld- 
ers and operators on the one hand, and their 
foreign competitors on the other. Also, the 
recapture section in the law allows the Gov- 
ernment to get back a large percentage of 
the money it pays out in subsidies, In the 
10 years ending in 1948 the Government 
spent only $88 million in operating subsi- 
dies, but recovered $52 million of that total. 
If all other subsidy programs could show the 
same results, the United States Treasury 
would have $1 billion more than it has at 
the present time. 

It was the intent of Congress that 50 per- 
cent of our export and import trade should 
be carried in American ships, But the aver- 
age figure is down to 30 percent—meaning 
that our minimum program has been reduced 
below the margin of safety. 

A merchant marine on a skeleton basis 
could be crushed in another emergency. 
leaving a gap that would be fatal. We would 
not have time to expand it to full strength, 
because it would soon be nonexistent. A 
complete collapse of ocean transport for a 
few months or less would doom our allies to 
surrender and would cut off our overseas 
garrisons from their essential supplies. 

Even in peacetime we cannot afford to be 
careless, 

The period in which we are now living Is 
not one of war or peace, but one in which we 
must be alert and ready. 

Russia knows that our ability to produce 
and transport was a key factor in winning 
both World Wars. 

Russia knows that mothball“ fleets have 
a limited value, because they are being out- 
distanced by newer and faster ships that are 
not being built by the United States in sufi- 
cient numbers. 

Russia knows that we can't keep private 
shipyards, and special skills of their workers, 
and trained crews for merchant vessels for- 
ever “on call" without employment to sus- 
tain them. 

The United States, economle leader of the 
world, is today operating less than 10 per- 
cent of the world’s merchant ships. 

We can do better than that. 

We must. 

The buildup of our merchant marine ts 
necessary for our world trade and our na- 
tional security. 

Too little today may become too late to- 
morrow. 


The George-Barden Act 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. T. A. THOMPSON 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 22, 1954 
Mr. THOMPSON of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, it is with great alarm that I 
learn of the possibility of a reduction in 
the appropriation for the purpose of car- 
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rying out the provisions of the George- 
Barden Act. This program has been 
worth far more to the people of Louisi- 
ana than any funds spent in its admin- 
istration. The education gained by 
youths and adults in Louisiana through 
this program will without a doubt result 
in higher earning capacity for these indi- 
viduals and, indirectly, the amount spent 
by the Federal Government will be re- 
paid. It is my distinct feeling that a cut 
in these funds would not result in any 
real economy. 

I have received many letters and tele- 
grams asking my assistance in obtaining 
the full appropriation of funds for this 
program from various officials of my 
State who are qualified to express them- 
selves in these regards. Under leave to 
extend my remarks, I wish to include a 
letter which I have received from Mr. 
Rex H. Smelser, the director of the 
Sowela Vocational-Technical School in 
Lake Charles, La., who has spent many 
years in this work and has made a great 
contribution to the vocational education 
program in the State of Louisiana, and 
is exceptionally well qualified to speak on 
the subject: 


Srare OF LOUISIANA, 
SOwELA VOCATIONAL~ 
TECHNICAL SCHOOL, 
Lake Charles, La., February 22, 1954. 
Hon. T. A. THOMPSON, 
Member of Congress, 

House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran T. A.: I remember back in 1940, when 
this country became involyed in a very 
critical situation that later developed into 
World War II, our Government called on 
vocational education to set up training pro- 
grams around the clock. I remember that 
we opened the doors of our vocational schools 
and never closed them day or night until 
thousands of men and women had been 
trained to produce war materials, such as 
tanks, guns, airplanes, ships, ammunition, 
and many other items. 

During the time of this emergency it was 
my privilege to assist in the training of 
many people who were working directly un- 
der the command of a very brilliant and able 
major, who later became a general, and is at 
present the President of these United States. 
It is very disappointing for those of us who 
contributed to this great movement to learn 
that this same man has recommended that 
Congress gradually strangle vocational edu- 
cation by cutting off Federal aid bit by bit. 

It is further distressing to note that our 
Government during the past year spent an 
average of $8 per student on the American 
youth who were studying vocational edu- 
cation while expending $5,000 per student to 
agsist foreign youth in their program to 
develop good International relations. I am 
sure that if any Member of Congress would 
think carefully of these comparisons of value, 
he would be ashamed to ask one of these 
$8 people to cast a ballot for him. I cannot 
understand why the sons of those men who 
started that situation In Europe in the late 
thirties should be given so much more value 
than the sons of those valiant Americans 
who stopped it. 

I do not want to bother you too much 
with such things, because I know you realize 
how deeply I feel about this; but I hope 
that I will be able to say that my Congress- 
man puts first values first, and I am looking 
forward to secing you appear in person be- 
fore the congressional committee and ask for 
the full amount for vocational education 
which is authorized by the George-Barden 
Act—$29,300,000, Any amount less than this 
is a direct indictment of the American way 
of life, and I challenge any right-thinking 
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American statesman to defend any action 
taken in favor of the 5,000 to 8 ratio, 
Sincerely yours, 


Rex H. Smelser, 
Director. 
(Copies to Senator RUSSELL LONG, Wash- 
ington, D. C.: Senator ALLEN ELLENDER, Wash- 
ington, D. C.) 


The People Report to Their Congressman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 22, 1954 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, fre- 
quently I mail a report from Congress 
to the people of the 18th Congressional 
District of California, which I have the 
honor to represent. This district is a 
metropolitan area made up of the com- 
munities of Long Beach, Lakewood, and 
Signal Hill. By this means I share with 
my friends and neighbors some of the 
experiences of my office and discuss im- 
portant issues facing the Nation. 


Last month the tables were turned by 
means of a printed questionnaire and I 
asked the people to report to their Con- 
gressman on 40 important questions of 
the day. Questionnaires were mailed to 
@ cross section of all age, political and 
economic groups. Thousands poured 
back. Many with pertinent and helpful 
comments on a variety of issues. 

So heavy were the returns that it was 
necessary to have them tabulated elec- 
tronically by the IBM Co. 

Most questionnaires represented the 
Opinion of more than one person, as 
evidenced by many comments stating 
answers were the joint effort of a whole 
family. Others wrote that neighbor- 
hood or office groups of as large as 25 
helped mark the questions, In a few 
cases the opinions in a household were 
80 heatedly divided that additional 
questionnaires were requested for each 
family member. It is estimated that this 
poll fairly and accurately presents the 
Personal views of at least 30,000 indi- 
vidual citizens. I place the results in 
this Recorp, knowing they will prove of 
real interest to other members of the 
United States Congress, 

The 40 questions were preceded by the 
query: “In general, do you approve of 
the following?” Here are the questions 
and the answers: 

1, Reduce foreign economic ald? Yes, 74 
8 no, 19 percent; no opinion, 7 per- 

2. Continue foreign military ald? Yes, 63 
toes No, 21 percent; no opinion, 11 per- 

3. Go on leading NATO? Les, 70 percent; 
no, 12 percent; no opinion, 18 percent. 

4. Worldwide atomic pool for penceful de- 
velopments? Yes, 57 percent; no, 32 percent; 
no opinion, 11 percent. 

5. Limited exchange of atomic-weapon 
knowledge with allies? Yes, 65 percent; no, 

Percent; no opinion, 8 percent. 

6. Base our defense on a massive“ ca- 
Dablllty to strike back? Yes, 83 percent; no, 
8 percent; no opinion, 9 percent, 
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7. More pay and benefits for professional 
military personnel? Yes, 41 percent; No, 46 
percent; no opinion, 13 percent, 

8. More funds for President's Federal em- 
Ployee loyalty program? Yes, 59 percent; no, 
26 percent; no opinion, 15 percent. 

9. Strip subversives of United States citi- 
zenship? Yes, 88 percent; no, 6 percent; no 
opinion, 6 percent. 

10, Bold Federal action, if needed, to as- 
sure steady economic growth? Yes, 82 per- 
cent; no, 9 percent; no opinion, 9 percent, 

11. Continue cutting down Government 
spending? Yes, 77 percent; no, 13 percent; 
no opinion, 10 percent. 

12. Increase national debt limit above $275 
billion? Yes, 23 percent; no, 56 percent; no 
opinion, 21 percent, 

13. Tax deductions for working mothers? 
Yes, 71 percent; no, 19 percent; no opinion, 
10 percent. 

14. Less farm supports? Yes, 72 percent; 
no, 19 percent; no opinion, 9 percent. 

15. Federal waterpower projects where 
local financing is unavailable? Yes, 77 per- 
cent; no, 13 percent; no opinion, 10 per- 
cent. 

16. Keep 2-cent Federal gasoline tax to 
support highway ald program? Yes, 82 per- 
cent; no, 12 percent; no opinion, 6 percent. 

17. Increase postal rates? Yes, 47 percent; 
no, 42 percent; no opinion, 11 percent. 

18. Enlarge social-security coverage and 
benefits? Yes, 75 percent; no, 17 percent; no 
opinion, 8 percent. 

19. Keep Taft-Hartley law with Improve- 
ments? Yes, 81 percent; no, 12 percent; no 
opinion, 7 percent. 

20. Federal funds for cancer and heart 
research? Yes, 68 percent; no, 23 percent; 
no opinion, 9 percent. 

21. Expand Federal hospital construction 
ald? ‘Yes, 62 percent; no, 23 percent; no 
opinion, 15 percent. 

22. Spur private, nonprofit health insur- 
ance by Federal reinsurance? Yes, 58 per- 
cent; no, 23 percent; no opinion, 19 percent. 

23. Federal aid for school construction 
where needed? Yes, 79 percent; no, 15 per- 
cent; no opinion, 6 percent. 

24. Give vote to 18-year-olds? Yes, 45 per- 
cent; no, 47 percent; no opinion, 8 percent, 

25. Use atomic weapons If Reds start new 
aggression? Yes, 77 percent; no, 9 percent; 
no opinion, 14 percent. 

26. The Bricker amendment? Yes, 28 per- 
cent; no, 43 percent; no opinion, 29 percent. 

27. Replace the draft law with universal 
military training? Yes, 65 percent; no, 24 
percent; no opinion, 11 percent. 

28. Senator McCartuy’s investigations? 
Yes, 59 percent; no, 29 percent; no opinion, 
12 percent. 

29. Remain in the U. N.? Yes, 78 percent; 
no, 14 percent; no opinion, 8 percent. 

30. Keep Red China out of the U. N.? Yes, 
84 percent; no, 8 percent; no opinion, 8 
percent. 

31. Pay raise for postal employees? Yes, 
56 percent; no, 26 percent; no opinion, 18 
percent. 

$2. Pay raise for other Government em- 
ployees? Yes, 33 percent; no, 41 percent; 
no opinion, 26 percent. 

33. Ike's conduct of foreign affairs? Yes, 
73 percent; no, 9 percent; no opinion, 18 
percent, 

34. Ike's handling of domestic problems? 
Yes, 71 percent; no, 13 percent; no opinion, 
16 percent, 

35. Ike's defense policies? Yes, 75 per- 
cent; no, 8 percent; no opinion, 17 percent. 

36. Goyernment economy if it results in 
loss of Government jobs in our own com- 
munity? Yes, 73 percent; no, 16 percent; 
no opinion, 11 percent. 

37. Remove restrictions on income earned 
by social-security beneficiaries? Yes, 74 per- 
cent; no, 14 percent; no opinion, 12 percent. 

38. Outlaw the Communist Party? Yes, 
81 percent; no, 13 percent; no opinion, 6 
percent. 
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39. Balance budget before further tax 
cuts? Yes, 72 percent; no, 17 percent; no 
opinion, 11 percent. 

40. Should one joint House-Senate com- 
mittee handle all un-American activity 
probes? Yes, 56 percent; no, 22 percent; 
no opinion, 22 percent. 


Of course, it is not expected that I 
follow these poll results dogmatically 
by my votes here in the House, Often 
issues are presented to us in a much 
different form or substance from the poll 
questions, events or conditions some- 
times may change by the time the House 
votes. It would be morally indefensible 
for me to take the popular side of an 
— if my conscience dictated other- 

Se. 

Nonetheless, this report from the peo- 
ple will be of much help to me in more 
accurately representing the desires of 
my constituents, The thousand of fine 
citizens who have cooperated by taking 
the time and trouble to mark their ques- 
tionnaires have my very real gratitude, 


Electioneering Pure and Simple 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD T. MILLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 22, 1954 


Mr. MILLER of Maryland. Mr. 
Speaker, the traditionally Democratic 
Baltimore Sun pointed out in an edi- 
torial on March 18 that the opposition to 
the tax revision bill passed that day by 
the House was electioneering pure and 
simple. 

Under leave heretofore granted, the 
editorial is hereto attached: 

THE Tax STRATEGY or THE Democrats 


The Democratic strategy in the debate on 
the administration's omnibus tax bill is not 
admirable. What the Democrats are trying 
to do (and the first vote on this may come 
today in the House) is to strike out a provi- 
sion which would reduce the extent of the 
double taxation on corporate dividends and 
substitute instead a tax-cutting provision 
for increasing personal exemptions under the 
income tax. 

The basis of this effort is electioneering, 
pure and simple. By championing an in- 
crease in the personal exemptions, the Demo- 
crats are posing as champions of the little 
man, since such an increase would have the 
effect of freeing a large proportion of small- 
income taxpayers from all liability from in- 
come tax. In demanding that the provision 
regarding dividends be struck out, the Demo- 
crats are implying that it was placed in the 
measure solely to favor the wealthy, 

The facts are otherwise. 

The increase in the personal exemption 
from $600 to $700, as President Eisenhower 
stated the other night, would result in a loss 
of revenue so large as to throw the adminis- 
tration’s fiscal program badly out of balance, 
and the President added his moral objections 
to a reform which would free so many of all 
direct tax liability to their country. 

As for the dividend measure, it is but one 
of hundreds of provisions in a bill which is 
the first effort in a half century to clean out 
the accumulation of inconsistencies and in- 
equities which clutter up the Federal tax 
structure. At present corporate dividends 
are subject to double taxation, once at the 
corporate level and again at the personal in- 
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come level. Double — 9 ae = 
principle, and all respo e students oi 
tax 8 have long agreed that it should 
be eliminated. It operates unjustly on all 
whose incomes are affected by corporate div- 
idends, not merely the handful of the 
wealthy, and the much more numerous small 
holders of stocks, but the beneficiaries of in- 
surance policies, pension plans, trust funds, 
and the like. 

The Democratic position on these matters 
fs a clever strategy for earning unthinking 
applause and votes. But we do not believe 
that the majority of House and Senate will 
go along. 


One Hundredth Anniversary of the 
Founding of the Republican Party 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM K. VAN PELT 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES , 
Monday, March 22, 1954 


. Mr. VAN PELT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
complete text of the very excellent ad- 
dress delivered by the Honorable Leon- 
ard W. Hall, chairman of the Republican 
National Committee, at Ripon, Wis., 
Saturday, March 20, 1954, on the occa- 
sion of the celebration of the 100th an- 
niversary of the founding of the Repub- 
lican Party. 

The address follows: 

Tonight the Republican Party looks for- 
Ward to the second century of Its service to 
the Nation. In an hour or two we shall 
stand upon ground honored from the past as 
the site of the founding of our great organ- 
ization. The symbois of the past will be 
around us: The tiny schoolhouse in which 
the first Republicans met, end the torches 
which you will kindle, similar to those that 
were borne through the streets of this village 
a century before us, 

But around us, too, will be the symbols of 
the present: The cameras and microphones 
and floodlights before us, helping all of 
America share this occasion. Here, too, will 
be the foundations for our future—our re- 
affirmations of the principles which guided 
the first Republicans, which guide us today 
and which will continue to furnish the bed- 
rock of our enduring institution. 

For the moment, however, my thoughts go 
back to the idealists of 1854 who gathered 
here to make firm plans for the guarantee of 
certain fundamental human rights. Their 
meeting in the little schoolhouse, perhaps 
brought on by a certain desperate urgency, 
resulted in a great determination. 

Their problem was to combat effectively 
forces in the Union which would extend the 
principle of human slavery into the new 
frontiers of the United States. They recog- 
nized their inability to express their cause 
through the other political parties of that 
day. Their decision was to enlist progres- 
sive Americans in a new party, a party which 
they dedicated to the very simple—yet most 
See ee of preserving human lfb- 

es. 


There has never been success parallel to 
America's. There has never been a political 
party which has exerted such a profound in- 
fiuence upon the world as the one established 
right here in Ripon. 

Inevitably, the new Republican Party 
mushroomed from the broken hopes of 
Wwornout experiments and older parties. In 
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only 6 years it became the dominant party 
in the Nation. 

It. failed to elect its first Presidential can- 
didate. But its great slogan rang through 
the land: Free Speech, Free Press, Free Soll, 
Free Men, Fremont and Victory.” 

In 1861, a year of fearful peri] to the Union, 
Abraham Lincoln became the first of 13 
Republican Presidents. During all but eight 
of the remaining years of internal progress 
in the 19th century, Republican administra- 
tions governed the Nation. The great na- 
tional farmers’ organizations, the great 
unions of workingmen, and the grest asso- 
ciations of business and the professions— 
all were founded and grew in times of Re- 
publican national leadership. 

There are other milestones in our Party's 
long march through the years. The Repub- 
lican party with the passage of the Sherman 
Antitrust Act, revolutionized American 
business. Its objective was regulation in the 
interests of free and fair competition. It 
was designed to preyent monopoly and even- 
tual ruin of free enterprise, It was-the first 
in a long list of regulatory moves, all of 
which contributed to the increase of initia- 
tive and the broad American principle that 
everyone should have an equal chance. 

Republicans organized and improved the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Consumers have been protected by the 
Republican pure food and drug laws. 

Successively, Republican Congresses and 
administrations have provided for regulation 
and freer competition in grain exchanges, 
Federal fisheries, aviation, and communica- 
tions. 

Republicans created the Tarif Commis- 
sion; they reformed bankruptcy laws, 

Abraham Lincoln saw to the establishment 
of the Department of Agriculture. 

The Department of Labor and Commerce 
came into being under Theodore Roosevelt. 

It was Republicans who abolished the 12- 
hour day in industry, who established the 
principle of collective bargaining, who cham- 
pioned the cause of child labor laws. 

The first Federal Bureau of Housing came 
into being in the Harding administration. 

The first home-loan banks began operating 
in the Hoover administration. 

It has been Republicans who led in estab- 
lishing the sound housekeeping practices of 
the Federal Government. They founded the 
Civil Service Commission. They prepared 
the first Federal budget and established the 
General Accounting Office. They organized 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 

By 1898, Americans began looking beyond 
their borders. They realized that the best 
interests of American democracy would be 
served by fostering it within the hemisphere. 
Under Republican President McKinley, the 
Nation engaged in a war with Spain which 
liberated the Spanish colonies. 

An unexpected legacy resulted from this 
war—our guardianship over the Philippine 
islands 8,000 miles from home. From this 
moment, the United States began extending 
its commerce, aid, and security to millions 
of persons who, we thought, could prosper 
in the healthy atmosphere which had so 
greatly improved our own Nation in the 40 
preceding years. 

Under Republican President Theodore 
Roosevelt this new activity was enlarged 
with the construction of the Panama Canal. 

Since World War II, the Republican Party 
bas done everything in its power to make 
the United Nations a strong and workable 
instrument for peace, The late Senator 
Arthur Vandenberg was a towering figure in 
this cause, 

Those are the highlights of our century of 
service. 

Elsewhere since 1854, we have seen political 
institutions 1 and fade - monarchy. de- 
mocracy, niallsm—dissolvying into each 
other, and, tragically, into the arehcon- 
spiracy of our time, communism, 
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Today the Republican Party, as a dynamic 
institution 100 years young, stands at the 
helm of the free world’s struggle to over- 
come that conspiracy. 

This grim crisis is new In scope, but old in 
principle, to the Republican Party. 

To the extent that the party has met and 
discharged its responsibilities in the past, It 
will meet and surmount the critical prob- 
lems of today and tomorrow. 

It has summoned the best of America's 
specialists into the development of orderly 
defense and foreign policies. Starting with 
an inherited handicap caused by laggard dip- 
lomacy, the Republican administration under 
President Eisenhower has pursued and over- 
taken the enemy in the crucial matter of 
initiative. 

American policy at long last is being made 
in America. We have become ready, with our 
Allies, to withstand encroachment in ways of 
our own choosing, Above all, we observe this 
Republican anniversary in an atmosphere of 
peace. 

Now, while we are looking back 100 years, 
I believe we should look back even farther 
today—back 178 years to the Declaration of 
Independence. 

This is not idle, holiday oratory. I am 

g in deadly seriousness when I say 
the time is overdue for a reaffirmation by 
the American people of their God-given 
rights as free men to plan their own desti- 
nies, contro] their own futures, and conduct 
themselves so as to meet the tremendous 
challenge of the second half of the 20th 
century. ` 

Perhaps no other service the Republican 
Party can achieve for the country matches 
this one. In 1950 we issued a statement of 
principles which boldly outlines our case 
then, and which is just as valid today: 

“The major domestic issue today is lib- 
erty against socialism; whether we shall re- 
main in this country a free people in con- 
stant control ot our Government, or whether 
we shall delegate to an all-powerful Federal 
Government, with unlimited power to tax 
and spend, the rights to direct and operate 
our agriculture, industry, labor, and local 
communities, and the daily lives of our citi- 
zens. We believe there is no frontier be- 
yond which devotion to the American sys- 
tem may not increase our knowledge, char- 
acter, and material welfare; but we believe 
these goals can only be secured in a frame- 
work of liberty, equality, and justice, with 
adequate Incentive and rewards to workmen 
and to industry for ability, knowledge, char- 
acter, hard work, daring, and genius.” 

I am not one who thinks—or who can be 
persuaded by the most glib partisan spokes- 
man—that our citizens have lost their in- 
testinal fortitude during the past genera- 
tion. 

But somehow our objectives became con- 
fused and our goals misplaced. 

We are living in a world of challenge. It 
will take challenge-minded Americans to 
measure up to the work at hand, both at 
home and along the dangerous no-man's 
land that lies between freedom and com- 
munism abroad. 

True republicanism, as we view It, is not 
the easy way. What is the easy way, of 
course, is to accept the thesis of some that 
individuality, that enterprise, that ambi- 
tion have somehow become outmoded. Faint 
hearts might agree to this; true followers of 
the party of Lincoln never will. 

This much Is terribly clear today: Our 
global adversarics live in the diabolical hope, 
perhaps even the expectation, that America 
will bleed itself to death economically during 
a protracted period of cold war, watchful 
waiting, or what have you. Overwhelming 
governmental expenses, whether they are 
caused by badly planned defense outlays or 
by spendthrift paternalism, are the surest 
ways to start this fatal hemorrhage. Under 
an enlightened Republican policy, which sig- 
nificantly marks this centennial of our party 
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of freedom, America has begun again to pro- 
fram wisely. History—and it may not be 
history written too far in the future—will 
Judge whether we have done right. For 
Inyself, I am confident we have. 

Let me quote once more from our state- 
ment of principles and objectives: “Liberty 
pannor breathe the air of bankruptcy and 

ve.” 

Under that motto our Immediate goal Is 
Prosperity produced in peace, something we 
have not seen for a generation, something 
which you younger people here have never 
seen. 

Now, in dwelling at length tonight on In- 
comparable achievement, I do not intend to 
Convey the idea that the Republican Party 
has been without its scandal, its mistakes. 
But it has been humble in admitting these 
mistakes, and it has taken pride in its 
prompt. effective prosecution of those 
responsible. 

We will never attempt to ignore wrong- 
doing by trying to blur the focus of history. 
In short, we do not believe in a coverup 
Policy. 

No political party can serve the people by 
Protecting those who flout the moral stand- 
ards of the society they represent. 

The noblest and, may I say, the only, pro- 
tective function assumed by a political or- 
Zanization is to maintain the bulwarks of 
the Constitution and the Bill of Rights, to 
defend them for all of the people. 

In doing that, this honorable political or- 
Banization has identified itself completely 
with the problem of just and representative 
government. That has been the Republican 
Way since the outset. It led Mr. Lincoln to 
Observe in 1858, after he had been defeated 
for the Senate: 

“Two years ago the Republicans of the Na- 
tion mustered over 1,300,000 strong. We did 
this under the single impulse of resistance 
to a common danger, with every external cir- 
Cumstance against us. Of strange, discord- 
ant, and even hostile elements, we gathered 
from the four winds, and formed and fought 
the battle through. * * Did we brave all 
to falter now?” 

No longer are there tragic divisions in our 

Our great country is united. Our 
danger is the dark greed of a hostile, global 
foe. Yet Lincoln's same philosophy permits 
President Eisenhower to affirm, as he did in 
this centennial year of the party, that the 
Republican objective is “the building of a 
Strong America * * * a nation whose every 
Citizen has good reason for bold hope; where 
effort ls rewarded and prosperity is shared; 
Where freedom expands and peace is se- 
cured.” 

From the diversity of Lincoln's day has 
Come the cohesion of our own. Since the 
men of three political parties emerged from 
the Ripon schoolhouse 100 years ago to- 
night, and firmly said, “We are Republicans,” 
we have constantly bulit unity of purpose 
on the reasonable ground of diversity of 
interest. 

Our ability to debate Issues honestly, 
Among ourselves and without malice, is testi- 
mony to broad appeal of our party’s philoso- 
Phy. Our resurgent popularity, among the 
Citizens of the United States, is testimony 
to broad appeal of our party’s leaders. 

Behind us tonight lies a century of dy- 
namic Republican leadership, support, and 
achievement. 

Beyond us tonight the momentum of the 
Past, quickened by the vision of our new 
leadership, takes us on a steady course 

greater freedom—a prosperity with 


Our Republican past, in large measure, has 
Made possible our solid Republican present, 
and our assured Republican future. It has 
made possible the Eisenhower program for 
the benefit of us all, a program universally 

as one of the most comprehensive ever 
sent to the Congress by any President. 
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It is a program that protects every seg- 
ment of American life, and all citizens. It 
is a truly American program born of crying 
national need. It is a program fathered 
by a great American, Dwight D. Eisenhower. 
who is the author of this credo for all Re- 
publicans, for all Americans. I quote; 

“In all those things which deai with peo- 
ple, be liberal, be human. In all those 
things which deal with the people’s money 
or their economy, or their form of govern- 
ment, be conservative—and don't be afraid 
to use the word.” 


Hoard the Surplus—Starve the Children 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 9, 1954 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, children 
are existing on a starvation diet right in 
my own State of California while this 
administration hangs desperately on to 
the so-called surplus foods it seems de- 
termined to exploit to lower farm in- 
come, Why is so little interest shown in 
proposed plans to use this food instead 
of hoarding it? There is no dearth of 
plans to distribute the food to those who 
need it. But there is a callous disregard 
of all these plans by this administration. 
The following shocking newspaper arti- 
cle describes only one group of people in 
the United States who need more food. 
There are others. 

It is high time that we stop talking so 
much about overproduction and do 
something about underconsumption. 
The sight of American children starving 
in the shadow of overflowing warehouses 
is a sad commentary on our system of 
distribution as well as this administra- 
tion’s inflexible desire to make farm 
prices flexible. 

The article follows: 


From the San Francisco Chronicle of March 
20, 1954) 


HUNGER Hrrs MIGRATORY FarMHANDS 


San Luts Ostspo, March 19.—The families 
of 75 migratory farm workers in the Nipomo 
area have been existing at near-starvation 
levels because steady rain has kept them out 
of the fields where they normally get 6 weeks’ 
work picking peas. 

The plight of the familles became known 
when children reported to school faint and 
in with hunger. 

A countywide radio and newspaper cam- 
paign was started this morning in an effort 
to get food donations after the county wel- 
fare agency said it had no funds ayallable 
to help the migratory workers. 

The campaign was touched off by the Red 
Cross, which has been distributing some food, 
the welfare agency, and the Parent-Teacher 
Association. 


SIX PUPILS ILL 

Virginia Carrington, principal at the Ni- 
pomo migratory workers’ school, said at least 
6 of her 100 pupils had been ill from hunger. 

“It is hard to tell, however,” she said. 
“Children can hold up pretty well. When 
they do feel hungry, we send them out for a 
drink of water. That helps them for a half 
hour. “hen they must go out again.” 

“You see,” she explained, “many of the 
families are living on a diet of flour and wa- 
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ter with which they make a kind of gravy. 
Some of them do not even have that.” 

Mrs. Carrington sald the Red Cross had 
been wonderful, It Is issuing food to the 
families, she said, but there are so many 
to feed.” 

OTHER COMPLICATIONS 

Ralph Wilson, director of the county wel- 
fare department, said his hands were tied 
because of lack of funds. He said the situa- 
tion was further complicated by unemploy- 
ment caused by the shutdown by the Army 
of nearby Camp Roberts and Camp San Luis 
Obispo. 

“We have been running about 65.000 in 
the red each month just trying to take care 
of the people out of work who live in the 
county,” he said. 

“To do anything for the agricultural work- 
ers would be impossible without special 
funds from the board of supervisors,” he 
added. 

To become eligible for county welfare ald, 
families normally are required to have lived 
in the county for 1 year. 

The workers started arriving here about 
2 weeks ago to take part in the 6-week pea- 
picking season. They have had only a total 
of from 4 to 6 days’ work since then because 
of rain, 

RAIN RETURNS 

Pickers got in 5 hours of work in the 
fields yesterday and, for a time, hopes were 
high that the worst was over. 

Today, however, disconsolate groups of 
men huddled about the camps as the rain 
returned and a downpour kept them from 
the fields. 

The pea-picking season is the only time 
there is a considerable congregation of migra- 
tory workers in this area, Wilson said. “They 
come all the way from Arizona for it.” 

He said he had furnished social workers 
to help distribute any food newspaper stories 
may bring in. 

“Something's got to be done right away,” 
he said. That's for sure.” 


On Book Burning 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


_ HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 16, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin, Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, 
I am inserting at this point an article 
that appeared in a recent issue of the 
Wall Street Journal entitled The Ban- 
ning of Books.” 

This article points out that the United 
States Information Service does not ap- 
pear ready and willing to remove Com- 
munist propaganda. However, it bans 
books written by the junior Senator from 
Wisconsin attacking communism, but 
the United States Information Service 
seems to be playing cozy on that issue, 
The article follows: 

THe BANNING OF Books 

Last June there was a great hullabaloo 
raised about book burning. The clamor 
started when Senator MCCARTHY 
that the overseas libraries contained some 
books written by Communists. Senator Mc- 
CarTHr’s revelation resulted in the removal 
of some of these books, and there were loud 
outcries in the press and elsewhere about the 
sacredness of the written word, the hunting 
of witches, and the burning of books. 
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Well, the United States Information Agen- 
cy has now banned two books written by 
Senator McCarrny. They are Judged not 
suitable reading for the purposes of the pro- 
gram, and if any overseas library possesses 
these books they will be removed forthwith 
from the shelves, 

And we haven't heard a word about book 
burning. 


LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


CODE or Laws OF THE UNITED STATES 


TITLE 44, SECTION 181, CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan, 12, 1895, ch. 23, sec. 13, 28 Stat, 603.) 

Tirte 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; M. Los- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, ch. 630, sec. 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record —Th? 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Rxconp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style.—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the official reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 714-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 614-point 
type; and all rolicalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type, nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript.—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the RECORD Ig- 
sued on the following morning; and it all of 
gaid manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Reconp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the Recorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published In the RECORD shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o'clock 
P. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 
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5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of theregular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer willl insert the words “Mr, 
addressed the Scnate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and procced with the 
printing of the RECORD. 

7. Thirty-day limit. — The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Appendix to daily Record.—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix, but 
this rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD Appendix the full 
report or print of any committee or subcom- 
mittee when said report or print has been 
previously printed, 

10. Oficial reporters —The official reporters 
of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matters to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings, 

11. Estimate of cost. No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this restriction 
shall not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
Jatures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Nember of Congress. The 
Public Printer or the official reporters of the 
House or Senate shall return to the Member 
of the respective House any matter submitted 
for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD which is in 
contravention of this paragraph. 

12. Illustrations —Pursuant to section 182b, 
title 44, United States Code (as shown above), 
requests for authority to insert an illustration 
in the Recorp should be submitted to the 
Joint Committee on Printing through the 
chairman of the Committee on Printing of 
the respective House in which the speech 
desired to be Ulustrated may be delivered. 
Illustrations shall not exceed in size a page 
of the Reconn and shall be line cuts only. 
Copy for Ulustrations must be furnished to 
the Public Printer not later than 12:30 o'clock 
p. m. of the day preceding publication. 

13. Correct ions The permanent Reconp is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each dally publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
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of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days 
unless otherwise ordered by the committce: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new s™bject matter. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. 8. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Printing and binding for Congress, when 
recommended to be done by the Committee 
on Printing of either House, shall be so rec- 
ommended in a report containing an approxi- 
mate estimate of the cost thereof, together 
with a statement from the Public Printer of 
estimated approximate cost of work previ- 
ously ordered by Congress within the fiscal 
year (U. S. Code, titie 44. sec. 145, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on Printing, 
who, in making their report, shall give the 
probable cost of the proposed printing upon 
the estimate of the Public Printer, and no 
extra copies shall be printed before such 
committee has reported (U. S. Code, title 44, 
sec, 133, p. 1937). 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD 


To the Vice President and ench Senator 
100 copies; to the Secretury and Sergeant at 
Arms of the Senate, each, 25 copies; to the 
Secretary, for official use, not to exceed 35 
copies; to the Sergeant at Arms, for use on 
the floor of the Senate, not to exceed 50 
copies; to each Representative, Delegate, and 
Resident Commissioner in Congress, 68 
copies; to the Clerk, Sergeant at Arms, and 
Doorkeeper of the House of Representatives, 
each, 25 copies; to the Clerk, for official use, 
not to excecd 50 copies; and to the Door- 
keeper, for use on the floor of the House of 
Representatives, not to exceed 75 copies; to 
the Vice President and each Senator, Repre- 
sentative, Delegate, and Resident Commis- 
sioner in Congress there shall also be fur- 
nished (and shall not be transferable), 3 
copies of the daily Recorp, of which 1 shall 
be delivered at his residence, 1 at his office, 
and I at the Capitol. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. The money derived 
from such sales shall be paid into the Treas- 
ury and accounted for in his annual report 
to Congress, and no sale shall be made on 
credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 1939). 


PRINTING DOCUMENTS AND REPORTS 

Documents and reports of committees with 
the evidence and papers submitted therewith, 
or any part thereof ordered printed by Con- 
gress, may be reprinted by the Public Printer 
on order of any Member of Congress or Dele- 
gate, on prepayment of the cost thercof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 162, p. 1940). 
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Mossrs. Wiley (chairman), Smith of New 
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Messrs. McCarthy (chairman), Mundt, Mrs. 
Smith of Maine, Messrs. Dworshnk, Dirksen, 
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Messrs. Butler of Nebraska (chairman), 
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Watkins, Hendrickson, Dirksen, Welker, But- 
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and Kennedy. 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service 

Messrs. Carlson (chairman), Duff, Jenner, 
Cooper, Griswold, Purtell, Upton, Johnston 
of South Carolina, Neely, Pastore, Monroney, 
Daniel, and Lennon. 

Committee on Public Works 


Messrs. Martin (chairman), Case, Bush, 
Kuchel, Beall, Upton, Morse, Chavez, Holland, 
Stennis, Kerr, Gore, and Burke. 


Committee on Rules and Administration 


Messrs. Jenner (chairman), Carlson, Potter, 
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and Hennings. 
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Prize-Winning Essay of Miss Sigrid Jan 
Larson in the Pakistan a Friendly 
Ration Contest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CARLSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THA UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 23, 1954 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, re- 
cently the Embassy of Pakistan con- 
Cucted a nationwide contest on Pakistan, 
a Friendly Nation. The Embassy of 
Pakistan offered as a prize to the high- 
school boy and girl writing the best 
essay a 30-day trip to Pakistan and 
return, all expenses paid. 

I am proud of the fact that a Kansas 
girl, Miss Sigrid Jan Larson, a senior in 
the Topeka High School, won first place 
in the contest for the girls. Miss Jan is 
the daughter of a Washburn University 
law professor and his wife, Mr. and Mrs. 
Marvin Larson, of Topeka, Kans. I 
congratulate Miss Jan on the excellent 
essay she wrote, and I also congratulate 
her on receiving this splendid trip. 

It is most encouraging when one finds 
that our youth is taking an interest in 
the problems of the world. It is my hope 
that the present and future generations 
Will learn how to live together with peo- 
Ples of the world, and to do a better job 
than we who are older have done. 

Miss Larson's essay is so well written 
&nd contains so many items of interest, 
that I now ask unanimous consent to 
have it printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp, in order that other Members of 
the Senate may read it. 


There being no objection, the essay 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
&s follows: 

PAKISTAN Essay CONTEST 


(By Sigrid Jan Larson, of Topeka High 
School, Topeka, Kans.) 

Altaf glanced at the billboard showing the 
face of Quad-i-Azam Mohammed All Jinnah 
looking beseechingly down at the road, im- 
Ploring his people to buy government bonds, 
The leacer of the nation, the guide of the 
People, and the architect of Pakistan had 
left the Muslim world long since. But to 
Altaf and others Uke him milling in the road 
below, this man was and is the symbol of an 
ideal. He conceived and created the great- 
est Muslim state. He was always a source 
Of inspiration to his people as ls so clearly 
shown in the words of his last message: 

“Nature has given you everything, you have 
got unlimited resources. The foundation of 
your state has been laid and it is now for 
you to bulld and build as quickly and as 
Well as you can. So go ahead and I wish you 
Godspeed.” 

Looming high above the billboard and the 
Surrounding rooftops was the slender min- 
aret. Noon was approaching and the meuz- 
Zin would soon mount to the second bal- 
ony to give his call to prayer. “A great 
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and wondrous religion,” though Altaf, for he 
was thinking of the supreme gift of Islam 
the ideal of unity, not only of God, but also 
the unity of mankind, which made every 
true belicver a soldier in an army, a univer- 
sal and international army. It was a won- 
derful feeling of strength and security that 
accompanied being a part of something 80 
vast and so invincible. 

Altaf paused a moment at the east gate 
of the city, finding it hard to walk quickly 
over this threshoid. His memory recreated 
the image of the refugees who had set up 
their fecble camp of makeshift tents here 
shortly after partition. The space of a few 
years had not blurred the scene of desti- 
tution, disease, and the grief on the face of 
the people. The refugees were gone now, 
Somehow, the infant government had man- 
aged to absorb the millions of Muslims who 
had flew to the promised land. 

He remembered the shock and amazement 
he had felt at the sudden appearance of 
women volunteers at that time. They had 
rallied to the appeal made by Pakistan's 
Women's Voluntecr Service and by their 
miraculous accomplishments, had elevated 
the status of women considerably. For- 
merly, women had always remained within 
the confines of the home. Now they were 
learning to be doctors, nurses, and teachers 
and were training for many trades and busi- 
nesses. There were even some women poll- 
ticlans. Well,“ thought Altaf reluctantly, 
“that’s progress.” 

The sound of the rhythmical cough of a 
sugarcane mill accompanied the middle- 
aged farmer on his walk homeward. Altaf 
slowed his pace in order to admire his own 
small fields, the symbol of his independence, 
the livelihood of his family, and the master 
of his fate. The land was aglow with the 
golden color of wheat. A smile crossed his 
face as he thought of the bumper crop he 
expected. It would not be like last year, 
with an abundance of unsalable cotton and 
a wheat crop destroyed by drought. 

Like so many other Pakistani farmers, 
Altaf had been attracted by the high prices 
brought about by the Korean war and had 
planted a much larger share of his land in 
cash crops. With the drop in world prices 
coinciding with the ruinous drought, Paki- 
stan faced widespread depression and even 
starvation. However, emergency aid from 
the United States and Britain saw her 
through the immediate crisis and with this 
help the Government make an all-out effort 
to restore the food-crop balance in farming. 
The country was now on an economic up- 
grade, for after agricultural strength was 
assured, small industries began to appear 
throughout the land. 

The afternoon sun was making itself 
known as usual. The heat came up to meet 
Altaf's face and the sun scorched his back. 
He looked at the irrigation ditches that lined 
the road. Thelr little trickle of Itregiving 
water was a never-ending source of worry 
and fear to Altaf. Again the question came 
to his mind, “What could I do without this 
water?” The terrifying picture of dying 
vegetation, of a fertile feld returning to des- 
ert and of the face of a starving child—his 
child, brought deep lines to his face. 

He knew that with India in control of the 
Indus Water Basin, or of Kashmir, their water 
supply could be cut off at any moment. He 
also knew that if the movemrents to settle 
the disputes peaceably did not succeed there 
would surely be war. Altaf had always felt 


that war was wrong. He had often sald to 
his wife that he was a simple man who asked 
little of life for himself. But he wanted his 
children to be free; free from want, from ig- 
norance, from oppression and persecution. 
Gladly would he die to assure his children 
these freedoms. War was wrong but he 
would fight for what was right. 

India claims the right to the Indus River 
Basin because the rivers rise in her terri- 
tory. Naturally this seems rather unrca- 
sonabie to Altaf and millions of other farm- 
ers like him who are so dependent upon this 
water. 


Equally unreasonable seems the dispute 
over Kashmir, International prestige ap- 
pears to be the dominant factor in India's 
claim to the princely state rather than any 
major economic, strategie, or social signifi- 
cance, as it is to Pakistan, Altaf shuddered 
at the thought of Kashmir under Hindu 
rule, for four-fifths of the country's popula- 
tion believed in Islam. Since the Indus and 
Sutlej Rivers flow through India-held Kash- 
mir and the Jhelunr River rises in that coun- 
try. the significance of a free and impartial 
plebiscite is of even greater proportion. 
From a strategic point of view, a Pakistan 
without Kashmir would be virtually unde- 
fended, 


As la the custom in many Pakistan com- 
munities, the farmers who lived in and 
around the village met to talk of an evening 
beneath the branches of the old pipal tree. 
On this evening as Altaf approached the 
group he noticed a young stranger who was 
the center of attention. Inquiry revealed 
him to be a student just returned from 
America where he had been studying agri- 
cultural methods at a Kansas college. Some 
of the youth's western mannerisms kept Al- 
taf occupied for awhile and then he heard, 
“But machines, irrigation, hybrids, yes; what 
of the people in the States?” 


The student turned to the man who had 
spoken. He smiled to himself for a moment 
and then said, simply, “Like you.” 

A questioning murmur ran through the 
group until the student sald softly, “Let 
me tell you what I told Americans when 
they asked me about you. First, I told them 
of Islam. They can understand our religion, 
because they, too, worship one God, as we 
worship Allah. Then I told them of our 
struggle for independence, of Quaid-i-Azam, 
of our common dream of becoming a third 
force in the world and of protecting the 
rights of men too long neglected in South 
Asia. These things too, they understand, 
because they have struggled for freedom and 
independence; they revere great leaders 
called Washington and Lincoln; they will 
fight to protect the rights of men. In 
America, the dignity and the rights of an 
individual are as precious as they are to us 
here in Pakistan. I told them of our great 
ability and willingness to work hard and of 


cans find it easy to identify themselves with 
a young and virile nation. Then I told them 
about my people. Most of all, they respond 
to the democratic spirit of our people. Iam 
sure you would be amazed at the number of 
Americans who would say, "Why they are 
just like us.“ 

The musical murmur of the Hookah pipe 
softly filled the evening air. The prevail- 
ing silence indicated the independent think- 
ing going on in the minds of the men. Altaf 
looked at those about him in a new light. 
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“The democratic spirit of the people” were 
the words that awakened a thought in his 
mind. He smiled at All, his nearest neigh- 
bor, and All smiled too. The unspoken greet- 
ing conyeyed the pride they felt in their 
country and the feeling of unity that stems 
from a common faith, a common goal, and a 
common belief in the dignity of man, Altaf 
expressed the thought that had come to his 
mind, “a nation is as its people; America, a 
friendly nation and Pakistan, a friendly na- 
tion.” 

And with the renewed hope and courage 
Altaf walked home to his wife and children. 


Pakistan: A Friendly Nation—A Prize- 
Winning Essay 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 23, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, recently a 17-year-old Texan, 
Michael Grady Woods, of Taylor, won 
a nationwide essay contest on the sub- 
ject Pakistan: A Friendly Nation. We 
Texans are rightly proud of Michael 
Grady Woods. This young Taylor high- 
school boy has displayed a capacity for 
thought which many of his elders could 
well envy. Even more encouraging is 
this demonstration that the youth of our 
Nation are thinking about serious prob- 
lems of the day. 

I ask unanimous consent that his 
essay be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 


There being no objection, the essay 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PAKISTAN Essay CONTEST 
(By Michael Grady Woods, of Taylor High 
School, Taylor, Tex.) 

The South Asian link in the chain of de- 
mocracy around the Soviet Empire so salient 
to the free world today at last seems about 
to be forged. 

Pakistan, lusty Islamic infant of the Orl- 
ent, has in little of 6 years beaten down the 
threats of religious and economic chaos to 
its 76 million people and has emerged as a 
power much to be reckoned with not only 
in its own explosive subcontinent but in 
the international cold-war situation in toto, 
Nevertheless, the nation has a long road to 
travel before industrial, financial, and po- 
litical stability can be attained. The coun- 
try's major problems—religious fanaticism, 
the Kashmir and Indus Basin water disputes 
with India, and a glaring lack of mineral 
resources and modern industry—are compli- 
cated by the apailing illiteracy rate (862 
percent) and the semifeudal system existing 
in many of the provinces. 

But in most cases Pakistan has ignored 
the experts’ pessimism and has made 
astounding progress in dehorning s great 
many of her dilemmas, The West has every 
reason to see in this eastern titan a power- 
ful ally in her struggle for existence with 
the corrupted communism of the Soviet 
world, To the United States the young Re- 
pubiic ls perhaps more than that. The mys- 
tic, incomprehensible mirror of the East has 
at last yielded an image in which the Amer- 
ican can for the first time see something 
of himself, a reflection of his own basic ideas 
and conflicts. 

The conditions for a friendly relationship 
between two nations do not difer from those 
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concerning people. There must at first be 
common interests in basic ideas and prin- 
ciples of existence. The two parties must be 
generally concurrent on their aims and ambi- 
tions and the methods of obtaining their 
goals. Very essentially, they must be inter- 
ested in one another's welfare, and there 
must be an understanding of the mores 
which inevitably will differ between the two. 
Demonstrations of the friendship, such as 
lending of food or arms, will come later, 
after the fundamental kinship has been 
established, The tles between the United 
States and Pakistan are perhaps the strong- 
est that have ever existed between two 
nations so far removed geographically, 

The religious protestantism which played 
so signal a role in the founding of the United 
States was an even stronger motivating fac- 
tor in the establishment of a separate Muslim 
nation on the Indian subcontinent. The two 
great faiths of the world, Christianity and 
Islam, which sprang centuries ago from the 
hill country of Judea, are the foundations on 
which rest the present United States Consti- 
tution and the Pakistani document that is in 
the making. A strict moral code and a sense 
of duty to God and to country compose the 
underlying philosophy of both countries’ goy- 
ernments, 

The Muslim people of all nations, compris- 
ing the largest rellgious sect ever known, 
have always felt themselves destined to a 
prominent position among the powers of the 
world, but through the ages the people have 
not shown a willingness to work for this posi- 
tion, nor have their leaders evinced a desire 
to make the necessary sacrifices. However, 
the philosophy of working for what you want, 
which helped carve from the vast wilderness 
of the Western World the greatest people's 
republic in the history of mankind, is also a 
dominant characteristic of the average Pakis- 
tani. Thus does another communion of ideas 
form a bond between these two peoples of 
East and West. 

The Industrial Pakistani takes great pride 
in his home, his village, his province, and 
now at Inst—his nation. The fire of nation- 
alism has been spreading rapidly in the 
newly born Republic, but the Government is 
confronted with many states rights prob- 
lems which Americans ought well to be able 
to understand and recognize as powerful 
factors in thelr own turbulent history. It 
must be remembered that it has taken 250 
years. some of them bloody ones, for the 
United States to achieve its present state 
of patriotism to a strong Central Govern- 
ment, 

Who can tell? Perhaps this camaraderie 
will be one of the first to rise above the age- 
old quid pro quo alliance and the govern- 
ments will act toward one another as their 
religions demand the individual act. Thorn- 
ton Wilder's planetary mind could also be 
developing on the opposite side of the world. 

So it may be that Pakistan, child among 
nations, will find a godfather in the United 
States of America, which is always looking 
for another land where the principles of 
democracy, fraternity, and tolerance flour- 
ish. As the planetary mind migut reason. 
Praise God, praise Allah; for who is to say 
that They are not one and the same? 


The Aroma of Decency 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 23, 1954 
Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 


ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 


March 23 


an article entitled “The Aroma of De- 
cency,” by Mr. John Crosby, which ap- 
peared in the New York Herald Tribune 
of March 19, 1954. 

The article refers to certain recent 
statements of my colleague, the senior 
Senator from Arkansas (Mr. McC Let- 
LAN], as “one of the greatest experiences 
television has ever offered.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

RADIO AND TELEVISION 
(By John Crosby) 
THE AROMA OF DECENCY 

Well, it's the only thing anyone is inter- 
ested in, so let’s have at it again. 

In Edward R. Murrow's second See It Now 
program devoted to Senator Josern R. 
McCarrny, the star witness was Annie Lee 
Moss, an earnest, humble, scared Negro wom- 
an who had ben suspended from her job in 
the Army because she had been accused by 
McCartHy of being a member of the Com- 
munist Party. She denied this simply, earn- 
estly, humbly. At the end of her testimony 
Senator SYMINGTON said; “I may be sticking 
my neck out, but I believe you.” 

At the end of Ed Murrow's program I guess 
everyone did. It was impossible not to. A 
friend of mine named Peter Lind Hayes, who 
happened to be watching the show with me, 
made a great remark; “This is the most dan- 
gerous woman in America.“ And without 
having any idea that she was so damaging, 
she was. 

Here was a woman who had been deprived 
of her job on the flimsiest pretext, who earn- 
estly denied that she had ever been a Com- 
munist, who had to have the meaning of the 
word esplonnge explained to ber, who could 
barely read (though that great phony 
McCartuy had intimated she was stealing 
code secrets). I greatly doubt whether Annie 
Lee Moss knows she has any rights. Yet they 
were belng so clearly violated in front of our 
very eyes that she won every heart. 

And then there came a point in this broad- 
cast which is one of the greatest experiences 
television has ever offered. That came when 
Senator McCLetnan began to rumble with 
indignation over the clear transgressions of 
this woman's rights. For the first time Ina 
long time an American Senator begun to act 
like an American (rather than whatever 
McCarrny acts like) and get damned angry 
about individuals who get pushed around. 

At the very end, when Senator SYMINGTON 
leaned forward and said to Annie Lee Moss 
that, if she could not find a job, he would 
give her one—right there history turned a 
small but important corner. Here, for a 
change, was a Senator who wanted to rive 
& woman a job, not to take it away. Here, 
for a change, was a Senator who said, “I trust 
you,” not “I don't trust you.” Here, for 
God's sake, was offirmation on which this 
country was founded rather thon fear, sus- 
picion, and hatred. Hore was a man who 
was trying to help a woman, not to hurt her, 

“We hold these truths to be self-evident 
that all men are created equal; that they 
are endowed by their Creator with certain 
inallenable rights; that among these nre life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.“ Jog 
McCaatny would very probably like to imply 
(as he clearly implies about the fifth amend- 
ment) that that was written by Lenin, but 
it was written by Thomas Jefferson, and it 
is the second paragraph of the Declaration 
of Independence, When Thomas Jefferson 
wrote it the phrase “pursult of happiness“ 
meant simply the right to hold a Job—the 
right to earn a living. 

The American people fought a revolution 
to defend, among other things, the right of 
Annie Lee Moss to earn a living, and Senator 
McCartuHy now decided she had no such 
right. It's about time McCarry was 
labeled for what he is—a subversive who is 
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trying to undermine the very cornerstone of 
our country. 

When Senator McCOLELLAN started to de- 
fend Annie Lee Moss’ right and when Senator 
SYMINGTON said, “I believe you,” the sweet, 
clean aroma of decency filled the room—and 
the aroma of decency has been missing for 
along time. The shocking thing about Sen- 
ator McCartuy and about this horrible mess 
with the Army is that it is indecent, and 
Americans are not indecent people. (And 
when I get called before a congressional com- 
mittee for that remark the end is in sight.) 

One other thing: Roy Cohn was on Meet 
the Press the other day, and for the second 
time they let him slip through their fingers. 
There is only one question to ask Roy Cohn 
in his dispute with the Army, and that is 
one of veracity. There is no other issue, 
Why didn't someone on the panel ask: 
“Why—since Senator McCantuy has clearly 
been proved a liar on half a dozen occasions— 
should anyone take his word over anyone 
else’s—including Annie Lee Moss?” - 

Especially Annie Lee Moss, 


The Madness of War in the Atomic Age 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN C. JOHNSON 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 23, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp an editorial of recent date en- 
titled “The Madness of War in the 
Atomic Age,” written by Fred Burdick. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Tar MapNess or Wan IN THE ATOMIC AGE 
(By Fred Burdick) 

Top scientists and military authorities 
agree that civilization, if not humanity, 
could be destroyed in an all-out, scientific, 
germ, poison, chemical, A- and H-bomb 
World war. Under such circumstances it is 
Obvious that for any nation to start or risk 
Starting a third world war is madness. A ter- 
rible responsibility rests upon those who 
make policies relating to peace preservation 
and avoidance of war. We need to reduce 
the problem realistically down to the. in- 
dividual. F 

No normal person would consider deliber- 
Ately killing with a bomb or mutilating or 


burning to death a mother with babe in 


arms. And yet modern war means just that 
multiplied by millions of such instances. We 
are prone to think of war in the abstract, 
but we need to reflect on war in all its hor- 
Tifying, terrifying, diabolical, inhumane, 
barbarous realities. 

For supporting testimony that war in the 
atomic age is madness we need only quote 
from statements of President Eisenhower 
and Adlai Stevenson: 

“President EISENHOWER. I hate war as only 
& soldier who has lived it can, only as one who 
has seen its brutality, its futility, its stupid- 
ity. Modern war does not differentiate be- 
tween fighting men and the helpless child. 
It combines fortifications and schools and 
factories into a first priority bomb target. 

“The products of war have always been 
Suffering, hunger, and death. Destruction of 
cities is a return to barbarism. There are no 
difficulties among nations that require war 
for their settlement. 

“The stake in this (peace) campaign is 
Civilization, and it is rapidly becoming hu- 
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manity’s existence. We can make of this 
world a flowering garden or a sterile desert. 
The Golden Rule of human conduct applies 
equally to nations. Resort to force 
can only result in even more acute problems.” 

“ADLAI STEVENSON. Wars have been avoided 
by patience and many have been precipitated 
by reckless haste. War in the atomic age 
would destroy what we seek to preserve—the 
spirit and material foundation of a free so- 
ciety. Freedom, unlike tyranny, cannot be 
imposed by force. In arms race lies bank- 
ruptcy or world catastrophe. 


“There is no evil in the atom: only in. 


men’s souls. Coexistence is not passive ac- 
ceptance of things as they are. It invo)ves 
negotiation and adjustment, but not ap- 
peasement. Peace cannot be won as war 
is won. 

“We can win the war against war because 
we must. Any great institution (U. N.) 
must suffer the pains of birth and growth. 
(Asian upheaval) desire decent living and 
freedom. Land reform is fundamental to the 
problem of Asia. Atomic energy can make 
world a desert or deserts to bloom. War pro- 
vides no answer,” 


Communist Economic Espionage Aimed at 
United States Firms From Poland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GUY M. GILLETTE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE. OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 23, 1954 


Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, I wish 
to make a matter of official record a 
warning contained in a news report from 
Munich, Germany, originating with the 
Herald Tribune news service, and pub- 
lished in the Council Bluffs Nonpareil, 
of Council Bluffs, Iowa, on March 18. 
The report warns that Soviet economic 
espionage, operating through Commu- 
nist-controlled Polish trading firms and 
their commercial agents abroad, aims at 
securing samples of our most precious 
strategic materials, apparently for use in 
research and experimentation behind the 
Iron Curtain. 

The article names 10 leading American 
industrial corporations as the main tar- 
gets of the plan to obtain valuable tech- 
nical material for Soviet Russia. The 
list includes steel and zinc manufacturers 
and producers of rare plastic molding 
compounds. 


While I assume that these and other - 


companies have already been notified by 

the appropriate Federal agency, I believe 

the matter of sufficient public concern to 
warrant asking unanimous consent that 
the article referred to be printed in the 

Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Potis Espronace Is Ante AT UNITED 
STATES— MANUFACTURERS ARE PRINCIPAL 
‘TARGETS 
Mounicu, GrrmMany.—Moscow's satellite 

regime in Poland is reported here to have 

been assigned the task of spearheading Com- 
munist economic espionage against the 

United States and Western Europe on behalf 

of the Governments of Russia and Commu- 

nist China, 
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Polish trading firms with headquarters in 
Warsaw are known, from close observations 
of their activities in Western capitals, to be 
using the Communist bloc’s growing East- 
West trade offensive as an umbrella for ob- 
taining limited quantities or samples of a 
wide variety of the most precious strategic 
materials in western markets, 

A sizable number of important American 
manufacturers are reported to be among the 
principal targets of the Polish espionage 
setup, which is being aided by a network of 
agents of many nationalities. 

METAL PRODUCTS 


Instructions to Poland to step up its 
search for strategic metal products of lead- 
ing American firms appear to have been is- 
sued in the middle of last year. 

The Warsaw firm Impexmetal instructed 
its international representatives—particu- 
larly those in South America—to attempt 
to obtain small quantities, or samples, of a 
variety of items produced by such com- 
panies as these: 

Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa.; Re- 
public Steel Corp., Cleveland and Youngs- 
town, Ohio; Lukens Steel Co., Coatesville, 
Pa.; Illinois Zinc Co.. Chicago; and New Jer- 
sey Zinc Co., New York. 

Simultaneously, the Warsaw firm Clech 
sent out orders for samples or scraps of rare 
plastic molding compounds and other prod- 
ucts made by United States firms including: 

The Celotex Corp., Chicago; Rohm & Haas 
Co., Philadelphia; the B. F. Goodrich Co., 
Akron, Ohio; Hercules Powder Co., Wilming- 
ton, Del.; and Celanese Corporation of Amer- 
ica, New York. 


STRATEGY STUDY 


Extensive documentation of the specific 
Polish objectives, containing hundreds of 
precise details, have been compiled at the 
Munich headquarters of Radio Free Europe, 
an American-financed organization which 
conducts a constant European-wide study of 
Communist political and economic strategy. 

In many cases, the quantities of the rare 
materials and products sought by the Poles 
are so small that it is assumed the Commu- 
nist bloc desires them for research and ex- 
perimentation. 

In the case of the smallest quantities, they 
are known in many instances to be handed 
over by the Polish commercial agents to War- 
saw's diplomats throughout the world for 
transport behind the Iron Curtain by diplo- 
matic courier. Several other means of smug- 
gling are also employed. 

No explanation is available for the choice 
of the Warsaw regime by Moscow and Peiping 
as the principal instrument for this type of 
operation in the West. Previously, the 
Czechoslovak Communist regime in Prague 
was the favored Kremlin agent in this 
domain. 


Dairymen Vow United Drive Against 
Surpluses 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 23, 1954 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an arti- 
cle entitled “Dairymen Vow United 
Drive Against Surpluses,” by Alfred D. 
Stedman, published in the St, Paul Pio- 
neer Press of March 20, 1954. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Damrmzw Vow UNtrep DRIVE AGAINST 
SURPLUSES 


(By Alfred D. Stedman) 


Taking a solemn oath with uplifted glasses 
of milk in right hands, 100 Minnesota dairy 
representatives enlisted Friday afternoon in 
a united effort to get farm and city con- 
sumers to drink and eat up the milk and 
dairy surplus. 
~~ Latinched under leadership Of the Minne- 
sota Farm Bureau Federation, the program 
aims to increase the consumption of milk 
and dairy products so the Government's 
equivalent of 8 billion pounds of milk hold- 
ings will vanish and dairymen can thrive in 
& surplus-free market once more. 

One after another, dairy experts supplied 
the Hotel Lowry kickoff luncheon with de- 
tails of how the milk and butter surplus 
can be consumed through better markets, 
better selling, improved quality, increased 
availability, lower consumer costs and im- 
proved public relations and understanding 
between Mr. Farmer and Mrs. Housewife. 
President James L. Morton, of the Minne- 
sota Farm Bureau Federation, presided. Two 
big points experts developed were: 

1. If consumers last year had kept their 
consumption per person of fluid milk up to 
the levels of a few years ago, they would have 
drunk up all the milk that went Into excess 
butter, cheese, and powdered milk that now 
is on the Government's hands. 

2. Two extra patties a week of butter per 
person in this country could make the butter 
surplus disappear. 

Though nothing was said about Secretary 
of Agriculture Benson's 15 percent cut in 
dairy price supports, scheduled for April 1, 
the luncheon meeting made clear the Min- 
nesota dairy industry’s determination, what- 
ever may be the outcome on price supports, 
to do its utmost toward helping itself 
through to a better day. 


MARKET SEARCH URGED 


Finding more markets for Minnesota's pure 
miik through enactment of the Andresen bill 
knocking out Federal, State, and city bar- 
riers against it was one possibility empha- 
sized by J. Delbert Wells, Farm Bureau secre- 


tary. 

Greatly expanding the use of milk-vending 
machines was another opportunity explained 
by Ed Tiedeman, American Farm Bureau 
Federation dairy specialist. R. H. Bonde, in 
charge of vending-machine distribution for 
Land O' Lakes Creameries, Inc., told of that 
co-op’s impressive gains in such distribution. 

Use of other economical methods of milk 
distribution through gallon milk containers, 
half gallon cartons, and the Elwell plan of 
large bargain price differentials on additional 
quarts was explained by Tiedeman, Dr. E. 
Fred Kohler of the University of Minnesota 
and others. The need for expanding dairy 
markets is “dreadfully serious,” Dr, Kohler 
said. 

The place of advertising, education, public 
relations, and dynamic promotional work 
was explored by Governor Anderson; Lew 
Conlon, manager of the Minnesota Dairy In- 
dustries committce; W. S. BMoscrip, chair- 
man; and Verlon Welch, secretary of the 
Minesota Livestock Breeders Association. 

THREE POINTS 

Warned Tiedeman: A poor product can't 
be sold at any price; a product can't be sold 
at an unrealistically high price, and a prod- 
uct can't expect to move in maximum vol- 
ume unless it is readily available to con- 
sumers. 

Culling out low-producing cows and get- 
ting rid of bad butter were emphasized by 
him as essential to hold down surpluses. 

And on the point of not antagonizing con- 
sumers with bad butter, State Commissioner 
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Myron Clark told how, starting July 1, Wis- 
consin is requiring the grading and labeling 
of all butter. Thus, consumers will be put on 
notice when and if they buy any butter that 


u too poor to be graded. Sections of the 


Minnesota dairy industry have long demand- 
ed bad butter be outlawed, but not all cream- 
eries have gone along. 

The dairy pledge spoken by all present 
sald: 

“I do hereby pledge my wholehearted and 
enthusiastic support in the promotion of all 
dairy products. I will, at every opportunity, 
do all within my power to further promote 
the use and consumption of milk, butter, 
cheese, and all other high-quality nutritional 
dairy products—in order to insure my own 
and the Nation’s health and well-being, and 
to add to the stability and security of the 
great allied industry of dairying, so help me, 
God." 


TVA Criticism at Paducah Answered 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT GORE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 23, 1954 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous tonsent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article by 
a distinguished reporter, Mr. Marshall 
McNeil, with reference to criticism of 
the TVA, which appeared in the Mem- 
phis Press-Scimitar. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TVA CRITICISM AT PADUCAH ANSWERED—PRI- 
VATE PowrR, THOUGH, DISAPPOINTMENT 
(By Marshall McNeil) 

Wasrrxcton.—The Atomic Energy Com- 
missioner responsible for private power in- 
terests being called upon to furnish electric- 
ity to the AEC plant at Paducah, Ky., con- 
ceded today he is disappointed that the pri- 
vate venture has not turned out better. 

But he still believes that to have called 
upon private power interests is a good thing 
for the country because it gives the vital 
AEC plant the added security of having avall- 
able two independent sources of electricity. 

The commissioner, Thomas E. Murray, ex- 
pressed his views in replying to a letter from 
this reporter. Thus he answered for the first 
time complaints made by the Tennessee 
Valiey Authority, and by others in its be- 
half. In the TVA the private power inter- 
ests’ venture at Paducah is known as the 
Ebasco Fiasco. 

The statement by Murray is important for 
an additional reason. The President has 
called upon AEC to try to get private inter- 
ests to assume a part of the powerload now 
borne by TVA. He would, in this way, release 
from 400,000 to 600,000 kilowatts of TVA 
power for it to channel into normal peace- 
time uses in the valicy. 

The plan is vigorously opposed by some 
TVA supporters on the grounds that the per- 
formance of private interests at Paducah 
shows AEC has to pay much more for power 
from this source than from TVA. Moreover, 
they argue, after the Government pays for 
the privately owned plants through high 
rates, the plants remain in private hands. 
TVA plants, they point out, are and remain 
Government property. 

Presumably, Commissioner Murray is now 
trying to negotiate with private interests to 
furnish the AEC with the additional 400,000 
to 600,000 kilowatts of power by fiscal 1956. 
But whatever he is doing is hidden behind 
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An characteristic secrecy, although vari- 
ous officials there concede that no questions 
of security are involved. 

Gordon Clapp, Chairman of TVA, told 
the Paducah power story at the University 
of Chicago February 17, during a scries of 
lectures on public power and his agency. 

He explained that when AEC started its 
Paducah gaseous diffusion plant TVA was 
asked to furnish it with power. Then, sud- 
denly, TVA was called upon to furnish only 
half the AEO power requirements. Com- 
missioner Murray had arranged for several 
private power companies to organize a new 
company, Electric Energy, Inc., to provide 
the other half of the electricity required. 

TVA started its Shawnee steam plant on 
one side of the Ohio, and EE, Inc., started 
its Joppa plant just across the river. Their 
construction was hailed as a race, but not 
by TVA. 

Chairman Clapp told his lecture audience 
that TVA's plant produced power ahead of 
Joppa. He recalled that EE, Inc., canceled 
its contract with Ebasco Services, general 
contractor on the Joppa plant, “In order to 
permit reorganization of the construction 
project so that the station can be completed 
on a more efficient and economical basis.” 

He said the estimated cost of the private 
company Joppa plant of 4 original gener- 
ating units increased “some 45 percent— 
from $81 million in May 1951 to $118 million 
in June 1953." He said the cost per kilo- 
watt of capacity increased over the original 
EE, Inc., estimate of $126 to 6184. He said 
2 more units to be added at Joppa show 
estimates even higher—#$198 per kilowatt. 

“The taxpayers bought this record,” Clapp 
said, “and they will have to pay for it: the 
private companies lost nothing because these 
increased costs are paid by AEC.” 

Commissioner Murray was sent a copy of 
Clapp's Chicago lecture last February 19, 
and asked to comment. In a letter dated 
March 17, he replied, saying that the delay 
had been occasioned because he had “been 
out in the Pacific’—presumably at the latest 
atomic tests. 

Murray's letter continued: “Certainly I 
had hoped that the EET effort would turn 
out better. However, 1 benefit to the coun- 
try from this arrangement—the added se- 
curity which accrues the availability 
of 2 independent power supplies for this 
vital production plant—is still there.” 


Comments With Reference to Senator 
McClellan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 23, 1954 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there may 
be printed in the Appendix of the REC- 
orp an article from the Washington Sun- 
day Star of March 21, 1954 by Mr. Cecil 
Holland, regarding my colleague, the 
senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Mc- 
CLELLAN]. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: $ 
MCCLELLAN Is HELPING Cur McCartuy DOWN 

TO Sve 
(By Cecil Holland) 
If Senator McCarTHY should ever be re- 


tired to one of his early pursuits as a Wis- 
consin chicken farmer, and should take the 
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time to muse on the turning point in his 
tempestuous Senate career, 

Well, it's just possible he might look back 
to the time he crossed with the Gour-ap- 
pearing but. pleasant and soft-spoken Sen- 
ator McCCELLAN, Democrat, of Arkansas. 

Things have never been quite the same for 
the rambunctious Wisconsin Republican 
since Senator MCCLELLAN led Democratic 
members off the Senate Investigating sub- 
committee last year. In the passing months 
some of the Senator's footing with the Sen- 
ate and the public, never too solid at best, 
seemed to slip away. 

RICOCHET M’CARTHY 


To be sure, Senator McCarrHy made a 
great show of getting along without the 
Democrats. Acting largely as a one-man 
subcommittee (other Republican members 
were occupied elsewhere), the Senator went 
on with hearings, closed and public, which 
grabbed front-page headiines across the 
country. With one sensational charge after 
another that were never backed up in hear- 
ings, Senator McCartiuy cut a wide swath, 
uninhibited and unrestrained by the sober 
counsel that might have been provided if 
Senator MCCLELLAN had remained on the 
subcommittee. 

All the while, there were being sown the 
seeds of Senator McCarTHy’s present con- 
troversy with the Army—the embroglio that 
has brought the Wisconsin Republican to a 
major crisis in his career. 

Now Senator McCLELLAN is back on the 
subcommittee, with the other two Democrats 
who walked off—Senators SYMINGTON, of 
Missouri, and Jackson, of Washington. In- 
evitably he will play a leading role in the 
subcommittee’s investigation of the charges 
and countercharges between Senator Mc- 
Cartny and the Army. 

The next chapter in the McCarthy-Army 
controversy opens next Tuesday in the Sen- 
ate Office Building. Then the subcommittee 
meets to approve a special counsel selected 
by Senator Munpr, Republican, of South 
Dakota, and Senator MCCLELLAN, to assist in 
the Inquiry. 

The 58-year-old farm-born Senator sald 
the controversy is of such serious nature and 
proportions that the public must be given all 
the facts regardless of the persons involved. 
By his position as the ranking Democratic 
member of the subcommittee, by his stand- 
ing in the Senate itself, and by a legal back- 
ground which includes 4 years as a prosecut- 
ing attorney in Arkansas, Senator MCCLELLAN 
is in a position to see that all the facts are 
brought out. 

Senator MCCLELLAN is identified with the 
conservative Southern Democratic wing in 
the Senate which, more often than not, has 
given most effective support in a quiet way 
to congressional exposures of the dangers of 
Communism. Along with that, however, goes 
an abiding regard, as with most conserva- 
tives, for the rule of law and reason within 
the framework of the Bill of Rights—even in 
exposing Communists. 


LAWYER AT 17 


With Senator McCLeLLAN that attitude 
traces itself back to his boyhood days in 
Arkansas. After attending public schools he 
Studied law in the office of his father, Isaac 
McClellan, and passed the bar examinations 
when he was only 17. A special act of the 
Arkansas Legislature was required to permit 
him to practice before reaching 21. 

From 1926 to 1930 he was an Arkansas 
Prosecuting attorney. In 1934 he was elected 
to Congress and served two consecutive 
terms. After private practice of law for 2 
years, he was elected to the Senate in 1942. 

His Senate career (he’s up for reelection 
this year) has been marked for the most part 
With appropriations and Government reor- 
ganization matters which allowed little op- 
Portunity to display his talents for infight- 
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ing which became apparent in the run-in 
with Senator McCarrny last year. Senator 
MCCLELLAN is a strong advocate of economy 
in the Government and, with other southern 
Democrats, has maintained a watchful eye 
on any civil-rights proposals. At present 
he is 1 of 3 Democrats serving on 3 major 
Senate committees—Appropriations, Judici- 
ary, and Government Operations. 

Senator MCCLELLAN views the current Mc- 
Carruy-Army controversy as a vindication 
of the position taken by the Democrats when 
they walked off Senator McCartuy’s investi- 
gating subcommittee last summer. That was 
in protest against the action of the GOP 
members of the subcommittee in the after- 
math of the J. B. Matthews controversy. The 
Republicans voted Senator McCartny full 
authority over hiring and firing the subcom- 
mittee staff. The Democrats returned to the 
subcommittee in January after the rule was 
rescinded, 

“It is very regrettable and unfortunate 
that this controversy has arisen,” Senator 
McCLELLAN said. But it should be kept in 
mind that all the events and circumstances 
occurred during that period in which the 
Democrats were resigned in protest of the 
obnoxious rule adopted by the Republican 
members, vesting in the chairman the sole 
and exclusive right to hire and discharge 
staff members.” 

As a former committee chairman himself, 
Senator McOLELLAN recognizes the scope and 
authority exercised by the head of a sena- 
torial committee. But he is equally sure 
that each member of the committee shares 
a measure of responsibility with the chair- 
man, 

THE MOSS CASE 

Since returning to the subcommittee, Sen- 
ator McCLELLAN has shown that he has not 
approved of the way the subcommittee's in- 
vestigations have been conducted. He re- 
vealed this in a pointed way in the recent 
public hearing in the Annie Lee Moss case. 

After Mrs. Moss, a suspended Pentagon 
code clerk, had denied Senator MCCARTHY'S 
charges of Communist connection, Roy M. 
Conn, the 27-year-old subcommittee counsel 
involved with Senator McCartuy in the 
Army controversy, sought to show that secret 
testimony had been given showing, in fact, 
that the woman had attended Communist 
meetings. 

Senator McCiertan quickly interrupted 
and lashed out at convicting people by 
“hearsay” evidence. He demanded that the 
testimony be produced and said that if it 
couldn’t be Mr. Cohn should never have re- 
ferred to it in a public session. When the 
Arkansas Senator had finished, the subcom- 
mittee’s young counsel, usually fast with a 
reply, was left without a word to say. 

Senator MCCLELLAN also has indicated that 
he will insist on confirmation by the full 
subcommittee of Senator MCCARTHY'S ap- 
pointments to the staff. Such a move bodes 
more trouble for young Mr. Cohn. 

But those are matters which must await 
the public airing of the McCarthy-Army 
controversy. At Senator MCCLELLAN’s in- 
sistence, that has been given priority over 
all other subcommittee business. 


THE VERACITY ISSUE 


That Investigation involves veracity. The 
Army has charged that Senator MCCARTHY 
and Mr. Cohn exerted pressure to obtain 
special treatment for Army Pvt. G. David 
Schine, wealthy young New Yorker and 
former unpaid subcommittee consultant. 
Denying this, Senator McCarTHy and Mr. 
Cohn accused Secretary of the Army Stevens 
and John G. Adams, Army counsel, of using 
blackmail to head off an investigation of 
Communists in uniform. They also said Mr, 
Stevens and Mr. Adams sought to turn the 
inquiry to other branches of the armed sery- 
ices. 
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“In view of the serious charges made by 
the Army against members of the staff and 
the chairman of the committee and the 
countercharges made by them against the 
Army,” said Senator McCLELLAN, “it is now 
this committee's responsibility to investigate 
the controversy in public hearings to hear 
sworn testimony from all persons involved 
and others who may have information. 

“We must undertake to reveal to the Sen- 
ate and to the public the full truth and dis- 
close all that is false.” 

Senator McCLeLLtan regards the contro- 
versy as something far more than a dispute 
between Senator McCarray and Mr. Cohn, 
on one hand, and the Army on the other. 

“In a measure,” the Senator said, “the 
charges against the chairman and the sub- 
committee staf reflect upon the integrity 
of the Senate, and certainly the accusations 
against the Army very definitely reflect upon 
the integrity of its administration, both of 
which are vital. 

“This is an unpleasant task confronting 
the committee. But the job must be done 
without regard to any person involved.“ 


Promises Are Being Kept 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 23, 1954 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, for 
the first time in more than 70 years a 
complete codification and revision of the 
Internal Revenue Code was passed by the 
House of Representatives. Savings to 
American taxpayers as a result of this 
measure, if it also passes the Senate, will 
amount to $1,300,000,000. Of this sav- 
ings, $778 million is for individuals and 
the remainder, $612 million, is tax relief 
for business. 


Space does not permit a complete re- 
view of the bill. It should be pointed 
out, however, that corporation taxes, 
originally scheduled by former Con- 
gresses to be reduced to 47 percent on 
April 1, are to be continued at the rate 
of 52 percent for another year, thus 
making it possible to reduce many per- 
sonal taxes for the average person. 
Such matters as permitting additional 
deductions for medical expenses; allow- 
ing a $600 exemption to a widow or 
widower to pay for the care of children 
while the wage earner is employed; 
granting parents the right to a $600 
exemption for an employed child under 
18 and students over 18 so long as the 
parents provide 50 percent or more for 
the support of the child, giving foster 
children the same exemptions as blood 
related or legally adopted children; ex- 
empting the first $1,200 of income of 
retired school teachers and public em- 
ployees; and a host of other good and 
helpful provisions—all designed to cor- 
rect inequities and benefit the average 
person. 

The approval of the section easing 
taxes on retirement income credit means 
a saving of $125 million to all retired 
people, including school teachers, fire- 
men, policemen, and civilservants. This 
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allows them to exempt $1,200 of retire- 
ment income. 

Also of much interest to me was ap- 
proval of the section giving aid to farm- 
ers to the tune of about $10 million annu- 
ally. The bill allows deductions up to 
25 percent of farm income allowed for 
soil- and water-conservation expense. 
Another important saving will come to 
those who are entitled to include depre- 
ciation of machinery, including farm 
equipment, in their income-tax reports. 
This will mean a saving to individuals 
of about $75 million, 

CREDIT WHERE CREDIT IS DUE 


Since the Eisenhower administration 
took over, the total tax-cut program has 
brought savings to American taxpayers 
$7,300,000,000. Of this amount, individ- 
uals received an overall tax saving of 
$4,700,000,00. The tax savings surpass 
any previous total in the history of Con- 
gress. 

EXcISE TAXES 

The excise-tax-reduction bill passed 
by the House on March 10 saves tax- 
payers an additional 8912 million annu- 
ally. Under this bill as approved by the 
House the savings to the people in the 
13 categories are estimated as fol- 
ows: ; 
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Yes; the Eisenhower administration is 
hewing closely to its pledge to the Amer- 
ican people. There is economy in gov- 
ernment and there will be more. The 
irresponsible “tax and spend, spend and 
tax“ days are gone. We are on the road 
to solvency again. 


District of Columbia Public Works Act of 
1954 


SPEECH 
HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 22, 1954 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the blll (H. R. 8097) to author- 
ize the financing of a program of public- 
works construction for the District of Co- 
lumbla, and for other purposes. 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Hays]. 
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Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr, Chairman, I 
would like to address myself for a mo- 
ment or two to the closing remarks of 
my good friend the gentleman from Ne- 
braska [Mr. MILLER]. He said, Let us 
go ahead and pass this bill and send it 
over to the Senate. Let them work on 
it over there, and then when we get it 
back perhaps we will have something 
we can do something with,” or words 
to that effect. That seems to me to be 
a complete abdication of our responsi- 
bilities. Of course, when a bill goes over 
to the other body it is not going to come 
up over there under a gag rule; it is 
going to come up there so that any Mem- 
ber of that body can offer any amend- 
ment that he sees fit to. But here, and, 
of course, I admit to a degree that the 
bill has many commendable features, al- 
though it also has some very objection- 
able features, we are asked either to 
take it or leave it, without a chance to 
do anything about eliminating the ob- 
jectionable parts. 

I submit to you that the sales tax on 
food is one of the most vicious forms of 
taxation that you can devise. Any tax 
expert or anyone who has studied taxes 
will say if you have to impose a sales 
tax exempt the family market basket 
from it. 

We have had a good deal of experi- 
ence with the sales tax in the State of 
Ohio. It brings in a considerable por- 
tion of our revenues for the political 
subdivisions and for schools. When that 
tax was first imposed in Ohio many years 
ago along at the beginning of the de- 
pression in the early thirties it was a 
general 3-percent sales tax. Over the 
years experience taught us that we would 
have a better tax structure if we would 
eliminate food from taxation and that 
was done. Also we eliminated the tax 
on all articles under 40 cents, because 
we found that the cost of collection was 
not commensurate with the return. 
They found that the sales tax has yielded 
more revenue with less struggle when 
some of those items were exempted. 

Personally, I do not like the sales tax 
at all, if we can get away from it in any 
way shape or form. But, if I had to 
choose between the two, I certainly 
would go along with the gentleman from 
South Carolina [Mr. McMILLAN] and 
say it would be better to have a general 
1-percent increase and leave food ex- 
empt from the sales tax. Certainly, you 
cannot say if you do that that everyone 
is not paying some tax in the District of 
Columbia because, if you leave the food 
out, there are still many items that are 
taxable which every family has to buy. 
I do not advocate that, but if I had to 
choose between the two, either having 
a tax on groceries or raising the present 
2 percent tax to 3 percent, I certainly 
would go along with the latter. I would 
like to vote for this bill. I think the 
public works program here is long over- 
due, but you are asking some of us to 
vote for public works and at the same 
time tacking on this reprehensible tax on 
food. I might also say a word of com- 
mendation for the speech of my col- 
league, the gentleman from Alabama. I 
do not think there is a place in the 
United States where the liquor dealer 
gets as much profit as he does in Wash- 
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ington, D. C. I do not think there is a 
place in the United States that has as 
many liquor stores per capita as we do 
in Washington, D. C. Do not tell me 
that those fellows are not making a 
profit because if they were not, they 
would not be in the business. We have 
a monopoly in Ohio. We did not give 
up any of the taxes on liquor. We just 
left the tax on, the stamp tax and every- 
thing else, and in addition last year the 
State cleared $25 million. I think the 
proportionate profit in Washington on 
these so-called independent liquor stores 
that are on every corner and sometimes 


2 or 3 to a block would be commensurate 


to the profit that the State made, if not 
more. In addition, under the system 
that we have in Ohio, where everyone 
who purchases has to sign a napplication, 
you have some little check on the winos 
and so on, who are the cause, in large 
part if you read the Post last week, of 
the tremendous problem of crime in the 
second precinct. 


Communist Propaganda and the 
St. Lawrence Seaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


_ oF 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF ONTO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 23, 1954 


Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON. Mr. 
Speaker, we finally have the last word 
on the St. Lawrence seaway. Ivestia, 
official organ of the Communist Party in 
Moscow, is against it. They consider it 
a part of an overall plot by Wall Street 
to control the Canadian economy. 

In the issue of February 9, an extensive 
article appeared by one A, Mileikovsky, 
entitled, “American Continental Strat- 
egy and Canada.” Under the guise of 
continental strategy, we are told in this 
characteristic outpouring of vitupera- 
tion, the American monopolists are 
plotting the domination of Canada 
through the establishment of air bases, 
the exploitation of Canadian strategic 
raw materials, and the development of 
a continental transport system through 
the construction of the St. Lawrence sea- 
way. The Amcrican monopolists, and I 
quote: 

Are intensifying the struggle for the raw 
material resources of Canada. As was to be 
expected, the new onslaught of the American 
monopolies on Canada is explained by de- 
mands of the notorious continental strategy. 


To prove this point, Comrade Milei- 
kovsky quotes from President Eisen- 
hower's state of the Union message of 
January 7: 

In speaking of the formation on United 
States territory of a modern mobilization 


He says— 
the President said that the continental 
transport system, which also encompasses 
the territory of Canada, is part of this base, 
We are acquiring in even greater degree 


Said Eisenhower— 


Certain raw materials from Canada which 
are most important to us. Ever more in- 
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dissoluble bonds of strategic interdepend- 
ence are turning up in our relations with 
Canada. Now both countries are in need of 
a water route on the St. Lawrence River both 
for security reasons and for economic con- 
siderations. I urge Congress rapidly to ap- 
prove our participation in this construction. 


Mr. Mileikovsky asserts: 

As we see, the full coincidence of strategic 
considerations with the economic interests of 
the American monopolies is emphasized in 
the above-mentioned statement. 


Further down he reiterates that the 
American monopolists “intend to draw 
strategic raw materials from Canada on 
an increasing scale,” and concedes that— 

The waterway on the St. Lawrence River 
is called upon to insure the possibility for 
cheap transport from Canada to the United 
States of America of iron ore and other 
minerals in which the regions surrounding 
the basin of this river are especially rich. 


This bright Communist geopolitician 
then goes on to say that 

American naval vessels could go through 
Canadian territory to the ports of the Great 
Lakes. It is easy to understand what will 
be the consequences of this strategic inter- 
dependence for Canada when, in addition to 
the American military bases located on the 
north and east of the country, vessels of the 
United States Navy will exercise defense 
functions along its southern border for a 
distance of almost 2,000 kilometers. 


The Russians, therefore, feel that the 
Canadian and American people and their 
Governments must be pretty dense not to 
see the nefarious character of this mo- 
bilization program. Both Governments 
and the majority of people on both sides 
are in favor of proceeding with the St. 
Lawrence seaway on one basis or another, 
In fact, the official position of the Ca- 
nhadian Government and much of public 
opinion in Canada favor United States 
participation, although the Canadians 
are prepared to go ahead on their own if 
we do not join in the enterprise. On 
February 13 the Financial Post of To- 
ronto ran one of their usual weekly ques- 
tionnaires on the question: “If United 
States Congress now approves the St. 
Lawrence seaway should Canada coop- 
erate or still go ahead with plans to build 
it alone?” 


In summarizing the results of this 
questionnaire, the Post stated: 

Cooperation with United States in the 
séaway project if Congress now approves the 
Plan gets the overwhelming vote from re- 
spondents to this week's question by the 
Post. Generally, the majority view is that 
to go it alone now if Congress demonstrates 
it really means business would be an unde- 
sirable gesture. Against this is the view 
that Canada’s own needs demand that we 
delay no longer in getting the project 
underway. 


The newspaper asserts that— 

This endorsement of a cooperative opera- 
tive operation is not without qualification, 
however. Several respondents suspect that 
there may be sleepers in the New United 
States suggestions for cooperation. 


The most representative reply, all of 
which are printed in this issue of the 
Financial Post, is that of A. L. Davies, 
ar a Wig-Standard, Kingston. He 
Said: 

If the United States Government can 
assure the Canadian Government that it 
wishes to cooperate in building the seaway 
and that it can proceed with the ask with- 
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out further delay, then I belleve Canada 
should welcome United States cooperation. 
If, however, the United States Government 
can give no such assurance, I believe Canada 
should proceed on her own. 


On March 15, the Secretary of State 
for External Affairs of the Canadian 
Government, Hon, Lester B. Pearson, 
stated before the National Press Club 
that the Canadian Government prefers 
a joint undertaking, although they are 
prepared to proceed alone if necessary. 
This is what he said: 

The policy of the Canadian Government 
remains and is agreed to by all members of 
the Government, of course, we would pre- 
fer to have the seaway part of it done inter- 
nationally. This seems to us to be the kind 
of thing that should be done by the two 
countries working together. However, tf 
that cannot be done, then we are now pre- 
pared to go ahead with the navigation part 
on a national basis. We should be very 
happy to do it that way if we can't do it the 
other way. 


Mr. Speaker, Izvestia is once again us- 
ing another obvious technique of Rus- 
sian communism to drive a wedge be- 
tween friendly free nations—in this case, 
between the United States and our good 
neighbor to the north whose 4,000-mile 
border has not been fortified in more 
than a century. If it is in the military 
interests of Russia to show distrust be- 
tween these two friendly countries and 
to bring about a lack of cooperation in 
this great enterprise. Surely it is in the 
interest of this country to proceed with 
it forthwith as we are advised to do by 
the National Security Council, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, and the Commander in 
Chief and President of the United States. 


U. N. Veto Rule Draws Fire of Akronites 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AYRES 


OF OHTO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 23, 1954 


Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ro- 
orD, I include the following newspaper 
article: 

U. N. Veto RULE Draws FRE OF AKRONITES 
(By Clyde Mann) 

Akronites gave the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Subcommittee a number of excellent 
ideas about possible changes in the United 
Nations Charter. 

Two United States Senators who listened 
to testimony of 19 witnesses at 2 sessions 
Friday in Simon Perkins School said they 
were surprised that so many know so much 
about the U. N. 

Senator ALEXANDER Wr. Wisconsin, Re- 
publican, chairman of the Foreign Relations 
Subcommittee, and Senator MIKE MANSFIELD, 
Montana, Democrat, said after the sessions: 

“It is really gratifying to hear Americans 
express such intelligent views on the Impor- 
tant issues affecting our country. The people 
of Akron have really contributed more than 
we expected.” 

The Akron hearings were the first conduct- 
ed by the committee outside of Washington, 
Wier said, 

The committee is seeking information con- 
cerning what changes in the U. N. Charter 
Americans are talking about. 
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All except 1 of the 19 who testified are 
strongly for the United Nations and suggest- 
ed that the charter be strengthened, 

The dissenter said the “United States 
should get out of the U. N. and the U. N. 
should get out of the United States.” He was 
Ray E. Harden, 767 West Main Street, Kent. 
He identified himself as a State highway 
engineer, a veteran, and a member of the 
Kent American Legion. 

“The U. N. is breeding spies in this coun- 
try and has forced this country to spend 
millions for Israel, and now the U. N. is at- 
tempting to influence schools.” 

Edward Piotter, a member of the American 
Rally Party and an employee of Goodyear 
Aircraft Corp., is in favor of the United States 
remaining in the General Assembly but with- 
drawing from the Security Council. 

About 1,000 attended the hearings, includ- 
ing Mayor Berg, who sat through all of the 
testimony; his secretary, Leo Laney; and 
George Brittain, executive secretary of the 
Akron Chamber of Commerce. The chamber 
and Berg arranged the committee's hearing. 

During the afternoon session Perkins Jun- 
ior High School students from different 
classes filed in and out of the auditorium. 

Senator Wiury said of special interest to 
him was the testimony of Rudolph Erich, 716 
Grant Street, who proposed: 

“An amendment to the U. N. Charter 
whereby any nation which has been forced, 
against the will of its people, to form a 
state with another nation, will have the right 
of an appeal. 

“The establishing of a special committee 
in the U. N. to hold hearings with those 
national representatives who were recognized 
by their own people as a legal government 
before or during World War II and are now 
in exile.” 

“This is the first time,” Wr said, “that 
any suggestions to help nations such as Lat- 
via, Estonia and the Croatians, Slovaks and 
other enslaved people have been made.” 

Others who appeared before the commit- 
tee and their views in brief are: 

Joseph G. Miller, president of Akron Junior 
Chamber of Commerce: “I think the great- 
est weakness of the U. N. is the inability of 
the Security Council to discharge its pri- 
mary responsibility for the maintenance of 
international law and order.” 

Howard M. Doutt, 140 Mayfield Avenue, 
professor of secretarial science, University of 
Akron and a member of United World Fed- 
eralists: “The U. N. should be strengthened 
to the point where it can maintain peace, but 
without power to interfere in the purely do- 
mestic affairs of any nation.” 

Mrs. Harry G. Long, 1777 West Market 
Street, a member of the Council of Church 
Women: “I am for abolishing the veto in 
matters of dispute and admission of new 
members.” 

Thomas G. MacGowan, 660 Nome Avenue, 
director of marketing research at Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co. and a member of the 
United World Federalists: The U. N. has 
done a great deal of good, but a number 
of principal weaknesses of the charter must 
be taken up at the review conference, 
namely: 


“The absence of provision for a system of 
world law limited strictly to matters of arms, 
aggression, and the common security. 

“The veto in the Security Council, which 
tends to paralyze any effective action in 
security matters. 

“Lack of a veto-free way to set up a U. N. 
police force.” 

Rev. G. Willard Fetter, of the First Evan- 
gelical United Brethren Church: “The veto 
should be restricted so that it could not be 
used to block such matters as voting on 
peaceful settlement of disputes or the ad- 
mission of new members to the U. N.“ 

Reverend Fetter said he also was expres- 
sing the views of Rev. Robert Morey, Fire- 
stone Park Presbyterian Church; Rev. Eugene 
F. Morgan, Jr. Wesley Temple AME Zion 
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Church; Rev. Calvin Klent, Suffield Evan- 
gelical and Reformed Church; Rey. Franklin 
Minck, High Street Church of Christ; Rev. 
A. W. Meckstroth, Grace Evangelical and 
Reformed Church; Rev. W. C. Snowball, 
Woodland Methodist Church; Rev. James E. 
Wilson, East Market Street Church of Christ, 
and Rev. Bradley F. Skinner, Church in Su- 
ver Lake. 

Joseph Glazer, educational director 
URW-CIO, speaking for URW President L. S. 
Buckmaster: “Some method should be found 
to nullify the veto power on matters affect- 
ing admission of new members and the set- 
tlement of international disputes. Amend- 
ments might also be considered for inspec- 
tion commissions, information about the 
U. N. and world law.“ 

Robert P. Whipple, Firestone Tire & Rub- 
ber Co. employee and treasurer of the Akron 
junior chamber of commerce: “Among those 
changes that must be made are the elimina- 
tion of the veto, establishment of a police 
force to enforce the international law, re- 
vision of the trusteeship of backward, man- 
dated countries.” 

David Horn, Oberlin College student and 
member of the World Federalists: U. N. 
must have power to enforce disarmament, 
power of compulsory jurisdiction in all dis- 
putes and power to enact legislation in the 
strictly limited fields of war prevention and 
arms control.” 

Mrs. Martha Birnbaum, president of the 
League of Women Voters of Akron: “The 
United States should approach the problem 
of charter review with recognition that the 
charter as it is can be made to serve well 
the cause of international peace and jus- 
tice.” 

John V. Cotton, attorney, speaking for the 
Council of Churches: “The Charter of the 
U. N. can and should be improved by revi- 
sion. Some method should be devised to 
eliminate or at least to lessen the calam- 
itous results of the veto power now existing 
in the Security Council.” 

Mrs. Gerald F. Duryee, of North Canton, 
chairman of national defense, northeast dis- 
trict of Ohio, National Society of Daughters 
of the American Revolution: “The United 
Nations should be a deliberative body of sov- 
ereign nations working together for the ad- 
justment of international disputes or situa- 
tions which might lead to a breach of the 
peace.” 

Mrs. Max Johnstone, teacher and a resl- 
dent of Cuyahoga Falls: “U. N. needs an 
effective international police foree. One 
U. N. weakness is the blocking of decision 
by the use of the veto.” 

Mrs. Johnstone also read the statements 
of 17 other women, including Dr. Mable 
Riedinger, vice president of the Akron Board 
of Education, and Mrs. Anne T. Case, presi- 
dent of the Akron Board of Education. All 
Ses linia said they strongly favor the 

Stella M. Robbins, 264 West Market Street: 
“The International Court of Justice Charter 
should be amended to permit the court to 
try any individuals who fall to abide by the 
armament regulations plan agreed upon by 
the member nations.” 

Dr. Harold A. Van Dorn, a member of the 
Americans for Democratic Action and pro- 
fessor of political science at Kent State Uni- 
versity: “The charter should be so modified 
that a member of the Security Council may 
halt action approved by seven members of 
the Council only when the contemplated 
action involves national affairs in contrast 
to international affairs.” 

Attorney Chester Wise: I do not favor dis- 
solving the U. N. and organizing a new one 
without Russia. I want Russia in so that 
we can keep an eye on her. The record of 
the U. N. accomplishments is better than her 
critics indicate.” 
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Amending the Refugee Act of 1953 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. DODD 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 23, 1954 


Mr. DODD. Mr. Speaker, the Senate 
Judiciary Committee is considering H. R. 
8193, which the House of Representatives 
adopted unanimously on March 15. 
This bill amends the Refugee Relief Act 
of 1953 by making available unused 
quotas allotted for Italian, Greek, and 
Dutch refugees to those who qualify as 
relatives under the act. For the security. 
of the free world and for the good of the 
United States, it is my devout hope that 
the Senate will take prompt action to- 
ward enacting this legislation. 

Here, within the framework of exist- 

ing legislation, without adding a single 
new immigrant to the number approved 
in 1953, we can relieve distress in three 
countries which American policy regards 
as seo outposts against the Communist 
peril. 
It is noteworthy that Greece was the 
first European nation against which the 
Communists turned their armed might 
after World War II—and it was here 
that the United States first demonstrated 
its intent to halt Communist expansion: 
Greek heroism, supported by American 
arms, defeated communism—but the 
fight goes on, and this valiant friend 
must be aided. 

The Dutch likewise stand bravely with 
us. It is to our common interest to use 
this effective means of helping the ad- 
mission of those who qualify as relatives 
under the terms of the 1953 act. 

Thoughtful Americans know the grave 
situation that confronts the free world 
in Italy. Red tyranny has marked these 
people, who contributed so much to the 
glory of the West and to all civilization, 
as the next victims of communism. 

I feel that the Italians will defeat 
the Communists—but I feel the victory 
will be won only if America continues to 
support the cause of freemen. The bill 
which we sent to the Senate last week 
is an admirable device to help Italians, 
to remind them of our friendship for 
them, and still maintains the total quotas 
established under the 1953 legislation. 

I call to the attention of the House 
an unusual series of articles which ap- 
yeared in the New York Times, March 
15-19, by C. L. Sulzberger. The articles 
sharply summarized the situation in 
Italy. The opening sentences of the first 
of these articles state the central facts: 

Communism's most direct assault on the 
free world west of the Iron Curtain is being 
made in Italy. 

Italian inexperience with democracy, eco- 
nomic imbalance, and individual regional 
traditions are being exploited by a brilliantly 
organized Communist Party to threaten the 
existence of parliamentary institutions. 

Nevertheless, it appears highly unlikely 
that communism, despite many favorable 
circumstances, including a disrupted oppo- 
sition, will be able to gain control of Italy, 
at least as long as the United States adheres 
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to its policy of shoring up the free lands 
of Europe, 


I want to underline that conclusion: 
Communism will not gain control as long 
as we continue our policy of supporting 
Italy. 

The bill before the Senate is as effec- 
tive a means as I know to support, to 
shore up our friends in Europe. I hope 
that it will become law, with all possible 
speed. 


The Cost of TVA 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL M. LeCOMPTE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 23, 1954 


Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I desire to include a timely editorial 
from the Ottumwa Courier, Ottumwa, 
Iowa, of March 19, entitled “The Cost of 
TVA": 


Tue Cost or TVA 


It used to be if anyone sald a word against 
the Tennessee Valley Authority the objector 
Was an enemy of the downtrodden resi- 
dents of the area who were being given their 
first chance to live like other people. 

That's all fine, and they should have that 
right, but the bill the rest of the taxpayers 
of the Nation are faced with is tremendous. 
That's because the plan was socialistic in 
its inception, and continues as such, 

TVA has been operating for 19 years, and 
in comparison with a private utility, it had 
benefited from an interest subsidy of $284,- 
457,000 by the end of June 1952. In addition, 
it is estimated that private utility taxes on 
TVA facilities would have been 634,447. 000 
more than TVA actually paid to States and 
local government in lieu of taxes through 
1952. These two items, totaling $630,904,000, 
come to $41,096,000 more than the amount 
TVA collected in revenue from the sale of 
power in 19 years. 

With the Tennessee River harnessed, the 
hydroelectric development has almost 
stopped. The largest part of TVA's annual 
appropriations is going into steam genera- 
ting plants, seven being in operation or un- 
der construction. Expansion plans an- 
nounced by TVA call for a power plant out- 
put by 1956 of 59 billion kilowatt-hours, in 
contrast to 1952 production of about 20 bil- 
lion, If Congress continues to allow TVA, to 
grow, only 30 percent of TVA's power capac- 
ity will come from hydroelectric plants by 
1956. The soundness of allowing TVA to 
expand by using the taxpayers’ dollars for 
steam plants which bear no relation to its 
authority to develop the Tennessee River, is 
questioned in a report issued by the National 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Pointing out that the Tennessee Valley 
area should not be dependent on the mood 
and whims of Congress for expansion of its 
power supply, the report suggests that the 
long-run interests of this area would be 
best served if the power supply were locally 
owned, locally managed and locally financed, 
the same as in other sections of the United 
States. 

Divorcement of the electric power busi- 
ness from TVA's activities in agriculture, 
manufacturing and conservation is recom- 
mended as a step toward better congres- 
sional control of the far-flung activities of 
the TVA, 
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A Plea for Reduction of Government 
Expenditure 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARGUERITE STITT CHURCH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 23, 1954 


Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following significant 
letter written by a thoughtful constitu- 
ent as a plea for drastic reduction of 
Government expenditure. Even though 
the Eisenhower administration has made 
drastic and successful effort for reduc- 
tion in waste and inefficiency in Gov- 
ernment, there must be no weakening of 
such total- determination for economy as 
this letter demands: 

Evanston, ILL., March 12, 1953. 
The Honorable Magcuerrre S. CHURCH, 
House of Representatives, 
i Washington, D. C. 

My Dear CONGRESSWOMAN CHURCH: One 
electric refrigorator, $289.95; 1 carpet (9 by 
12), 865.49; 1 electric sweeper, $74.95; 1 elec- 
tric washing machine, $159.95; 3-plece lug- 
gage set, $43.60; 1 17-inch TV set, $199.50; 
1 man’s suit and accessories, $56.35; 1 wom- 
an dress and cecessories, $16.40; 2 boys’ 
complete outfits, $32.80. 

No, dear Congresswoman, the above im- 
posing list of much-needed, much-longed- 
for articles is not our list to Santa Claus for 
1954. They are fust a few of the articles 
which we might have found under the tree 
in 1953 were it not for the heavy tax bill for 
the Klingensmith famlly, a result of un- 
wanton, wasteful, and unnecessary Govern- 
ment spending and red tape. 

Speaking of red tape, makes all of us see 
red when reading of daily congressional com- 
mittee findings and disclosures of these un- 
necessary evils. 

Herewith are just a few reminders which 
you and I have recently noted: 

1, Lost year our Government used up 
8.900 spools of red tape, amounting to 
more than 64.700 just for tying up docu- 
ments to be placed in storage. What a pity 
that it isn't possible to tie up those responsi- 
ble for this with their own tape and put 
them in storage, thereby putting and end 
to such tactics. Unnecessary? IGHUG— 
“I'm gonna holler about unnecessary Goy- 
ernment spending.” 

2. It recently cost 1 Government bureau 
$10,000 to lay off 32 employecs, while in an- 
other it cost the taxpayers 822.500 to fire 
25 employees. Unnecessary? IGHUG. 

3. There are presently 400 dentists in the 
VA of which 121 never pull a tooth, just 
do paper wark. Unnecessary? IGHUG. 

4. It cost Uncle 821.780 to send 45 Navy 
and Marine Corp legal students to law 
school, yet there are 270 lawyers in the 
Reserve and Regular Navy not doing legal 
work. Unnecessary? IGHUG, 

To you, dear Congresswoman, who pledged 
your undying support and effort towards 
Tepresenting us in our best interests, I 
humbly solicit your aid and cooperation to- 
ward the complete annihilation of these 
unwarranted practices of uneconomical and 
unnecessary Government spending, 

This is my personal invitation to you to 
Join the ever popular IGHUG movement. 
The only qualifications are a good set of 
lungs for yelling loud and long and the 
will to help us end this wasteful spending. 
If you and I and everyone in this great 
country of ours do our bit toward that end, 
I can guarantee the Kluigensmith family 
that will find, at least a few, those articles 


on the list right under the tree, on the 
floor December 25, 1954. 

Along with this letter go our thanks for 
a job well done and which we feel leaves 
little to be desired. Also a prayer for your 
continued good health, strength and the 
wisdom to direct your efforts and your deci- 
sions for the best interests of all IGIHUG. 

HAROLD KLUIGENSMITH AND FAMILY, 


Eight Reasons Why This Nation Is Prob- 
ably Safe From Any More Depressions 
Like That of the Early Thirties 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK B. BROOKS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 11, 1954 


Mr. BROOKS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Reconrp, I include the following edi- 
torial which appeared on March 11, 1954, 
in two of the better newspapers in south- 
east Texas, the Midcounty Review, of 
Nederland, and the Groves Advocate: 

THe War I See Ir 

(By Farris Block) 
ight good reasons why this Nation is 
probably safe from any more depressions like 
that of the early thirties were outlined re- 
cently by Lester G. Flesner, a district man- 
ager of the National Chamber of Commerce. 

The reasons were described as stabilizers 
by the chamber of commerce manager and, 
white he did not express approval of all of 
them, he did give tacitly to them credit for 
their preventive influences. 

They are as follows: 

1. The farm-price-support program. The 
present rigid program can exert a stabiliz- 
ing influence by discouraging discrderly mar- 
keting, price slashing, and undue competl- 
tive pressures. 

2. The unemployment-compensation sys- 
tem. The system is backed by a trust fund 
of almost $9 billion, which provides payments 
for employees temporartly laid off. 

3. The numerous private and public pen- 
sion programs, Including the Federal Goy- 
ernment's social-security program. These 
will continue to pay money to beneficiaries 
and thus help to keep up the continuity 
of sales, regardiess of economic conditions, 

4. The Federal deposit-insurance system, 
which makes a bank run inconccivable. 

5. The tax reductions which went into 
effect January 1 and others in prospect. 
These tend to leave more money in the hands 
of business for investment in new job-mak- 
ing enterprises and in the hands of con- 
sumers for spending. 

6. The amortized nature of most of our 
private debt. It is still only about half as 
much as it was in 1929 relative to the na- 
tional income. 

7. The volume of liquid assets held by 
individuals and businesses. The volume has 
grown from $65 billion before the war to an 
estimated 8270 billion today. 

8. The quick reactions which occur in our 
tax picture, with its heavy reliance on the 
income tax. As employment and business 
drop off, the tax lability of individuals and 
businesses also quickly drop. Government 
revenues decline and the Government is 
forced to borrow. The Government has a 
wide range of choices on how to borrow and 
can do so in a way that will help maintain 
the money supply. 

If you will analyze the eight stabilizers, 
you will find most of them features of pro- 
grams enacted as legislation and law in past 
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Democratic administrations, That they are 
today being recognized as cushions and pos- 
sible preventives for a depresion is amazing. 
Some are way behind times, however, and 
still labeling such legislation as socialism, 


Cardinal Wyszynski 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 23, 1954 


Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, since 
September 1953, Stefan Cardinal 
Wyszynski, the Catholic Primate of Po- 
land, has been under arrest by the 
present Communist regime in that coun- 
try and has been prevented from carry- 
ing on his work as the religious leader of 
his people. It is evident that world 
communism, in its war on all religion, is 
preparing to make a mockery of justice 
again, as they did with Cardinal Minds- 
zenty, and to bring Cardinal Wyszynski 
to trial on trumped-up charges of con- 
spiracy against the state because they 
could not bend him to their will. 

The arrest of Cardinal Wyszynski. 
brings to a total of nine the number of 
Catholic bishops in that unhappy coun- 
try who have been arrested or prevented 
in other ways from ministering to their 
people. These leaders of the church are 
undoubtedly now suffering the same 
“softening up” or “brainwashing” proce 
esses which led to the so-called confes- 


« sions of Cardinal Mindszenty and of our 


own military officers in Korea. It will 
not be surprising, therefore, if we are 
soon treated to the spectacle of another 
trial at which the Polish satellites of the 
Kremlin will attempt to discredit the im- 
prisoned cardinal, and, through him, 
Christianity itself. The Western World 
will certainly not be taken in by these 
tactics. Let us hope that their inhuman 
methods will have the opposite effect of 
strengthening our determination and 
uniting all peoples of all faiths in the 
struggle to root out the corroding com- 
munistie philosophy wherever it may 
appear. 

The West of Twin Peaks Council of the 
Knights of Columbus in San Francisco 
recently adopted a resolution condemn- 
ing the infamous imprisonment of 
Cardinal Wyszynski and exposing it for 
what it is—an act of aggression against 
religion everywhere. Under the unani- 
mous consent of my colleagues, I insert 
the resolution and the letter which ac- 
companied it in the CONCRESSIONAL 
Recorp with these remarks as further as- 
surance that the true nature of this vi- 
cious act is clearly understood: 

WEST or Tw. Peaks, 
Counctn, No. 2542. 
Entouts or COLUMBUS, 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Hon. JoHN F. SHELLEY, 
Member of Congress, House Office 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

Drar Mr. SHELLEY: The officers and mem- 
bers, at a recent meeting of this council, 
adopted the enclosed resolution protesting 
the imprisonment of Polish prelate, Stefan 
Cardinal Wyszynski. They have directed that 
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a copy of same be forwarded to you and 
others as noted below, for whatever best 
action you may deem te, and/or 
at least to express the sentiments of Ameri- 
can Catholics with respect to this unjus- 
tifiable deed aimed toward the destruction 
of Christian civilization. By such actions 
as this in the past, and certainly in the 
future, the aims and purposes of communism 
will be injuriously fostered and spread among 
mankind, and hope for restoration of peace 
to the world may be lost forever. 

Respectfully submitted. 

JoHN BORACH, 
Grand Knight, West of Twin Peaks 
Council, No. 2542, Knights of Co- 
lumbus. 

The following resolution was unanimously 
adopted by West of Twin Peaks Council, No. 
2542, of the Knights of Columbus, at its reg- 
ular meeting held at San Francisco, Calif., 
on Thursday, March 4, 1954: 

“Whereas His Eminence Stefan Cardinal 
Wyszynski, Primate of Poland, has been 
arrested by the Polish Government and con- 
fined so that he is unable to freely perform 
the functions of his high office; and 

“Whereas the imprisonment of His Emi- 
nence is an act of terrorism against religion 
and another infamous blow against the 
heroic Polish people; and 

“Whereas such an act of aggression 
against the free exercise of religion is part 
of a long-range plan of atheistic commu- 
nism to dominate the minds and wills of a 
deeply religious people by depriving them of 
their spiritual leader: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That West of Twin Peaks Coun- 
ell No. 2542 of the Knights of Colum- 
bus, a representative organization of Amer- 
ican Catholic men, does hereby condemn the 
action of the Government of Poland for its 
treatment of Cardinal Wyszynski; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That this matter be brought to 
the attention of the appropriate officials of 
the Government of the United States and of 
the United Nations with the request that 
representations be made to the Polish Gov- 
ernment looking to the release of this emi- 
nent Prelate of the Catholic Church; and be 
it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
and a covering letter be transmitted to the 
President and Vice President of the United 
States, the United States Senators and Rep- 
resentatives in Congress from California, the 
Secretary of State of the United States, the 
American Ambassador to the United Nations, 
the Secretary General of the United Nations, 
the Polish Ambassador, and to such other 
persons as may be appropriate in the 
premises.” 

Attest: 

Jon BonacnH, 
Grand Knight. 
Faevrzick T. KERI 
Recording Secretary. 


Korean Free Enterprise Plan Should be 
: Studied 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 22, 1954 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, the sum 
of more than $600 million, almost wholly 
derived from the taxpayers of the United 
States, is about to be expended for the 
relief and rehabilitation of the Republic 
of Korea. 
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I am reliably Informed that except for 
relief expenditures, this vast sum will be 
used to consolidate the existing monopo- 
listic government ownership of industry 
and commerce in Korea, and that there 
are no funds provided for the use and 
development of private industry. 

I have introduced House Concurrent 
Resolution 219 which is aimed to bring 
present and future Korean expenditures 
into line with the basic principles of pri- 
vate enterprise upon which America has 
been built. A plan to do just this was 
published on page A1781 of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp, Monday March 5, 1954. 

The resolution follows: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That it is the sense 
of the House and Senate that the unex- 
pended funds, together with all future funds 
appropriated for rehabilitation of the na- 
tional economy of the Republic of Korea, be 
eo expended as to create in said Republic a 
national economy based upon rights of pri- 
vate property and free, competitive enter- 
prise; and that no further funds from said 
appropriations be directly or indirectly ex- 
pended, to continue the present socialized 
status and the monopolistic, government 
ownership of Korean industries. 


Rhode Island Farmers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AIME J. FORAND 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 23, 1954 


Mr. FORAND. Mr. Speaker, the 
Rhode Island Association of Farmers is 
vitally interested in having the Congress 
appropriate additional funds for re- 
search and extension of services to agri- 
culture. > 

I received a few days ago from Mr. 
Burton Froberg, president of the Rhode 
Island Association of Farmers, a letter 
advising me of the study that was made 
of the budget recommendations for this 
item and also outlining what such funds 
would mean to the State of Rhode Island, 
and under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include Mr. Froberg’s statement, which, 
I believe, is very interesting. It follows: 
RHODE ISLAND'S SHARE IN THE PROPOSED AGRI- 

CULTURAL RESEARCH BUDGET AND How Ir 

Witt Bx UsED 

The research program at the Rhode Island 
Agricultural Experiment Station has been 
in progress for more than 60 years. This 
program has been expanded during this 
period as increased appropriations were made 
available from Federal and State sources. 
Because of rapidly changing conditions and 
actually rather limited resources expansion 
of facilities and personnel have not pro- 
gressed rapidly enough to keep abreast of 
the problems which confront our agricultural 
producers, marketing services, and the con- 
sumer. $ 

The budget, as submitted to the Congress 
by the President, carries an increase of $5,- 
732,000 as payments to the States for expan- 
sion of the agricultural research program. Of 
this amount the Rhode Island station will 
receive $25,468 by formula plus a portion of 
the regional research funds. These funds 
will enable this station to expand certain 
phases of research now in progress and to 
include new research in fields where informa- 
tion is lacking. 
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Some of the problems on which this new 
money may be used in Rhode Island are as 
follows: 

1. Reducing costs of production of forage 


erops. 

2. Winter killing of legumes. 

3. Disease and insect damage to crops. 

4. Improving methods of utilization of 
forage crops. 

5. Dutch Hm disease. 

6. Improve poultry breeding. 

7. Poultry diseases. 

8. Dairy cattle breeding failures. 

9. Losses which occur through market 
channels. 

10. Improved efficiency in the marketing 
process. 

11. Consumer preferences and satisfaction 
of textiles and clothing. 

Many of these problems are complex and 
affect areas beyond the State. They will be 
studied in cooperation with other stations 
through the regional research program. 

In addition to the provision in the Presi- 
dent's budget for payments to States, a net 
increase of $4,144,000 is provided for work 
by United States Department of Agriculture 
agencies. This work is also important and 
of benefit to Rhode Island. The provisions 
in the President's budget for an expanded 
program of agricultural research and educa- 
tion are based on a careful appraisal of the 
needs in establishing a sound long-range 
program for the agriculture of the Nation, 
It has the strong support and endorsement 
of the major farm organizations—National 
and State. Collectively, the States provided 
$5 for each $1 of Federal-grant funds for agri- 
cultural research in 1953, so there can be 
no question but what the States have shoul- 
dered a major share of this responsibility. 

These funds are important to the develop- 
ment of an adequate research program in 
Rhode Island. We, the Rhode Island Asso- 
ciation of Farmers, respectfully request your 
support in the passage of this research budget 
as submitted by the President. 


— 


How RHODE ISLAND'S SHARE OF THE PROPOSED 
INCREASED FEDERAL APPROPRIATION WOULD 
BE USED IN THE AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION 
PROGRAM IN RHODE ISLAND 
The increase in Federal Extension appro- 

priations proposed in the Department appro- 

priation request will provide ¢9,000 in addi- 
tional funds for the Rhode Island extension 
service in the new fiscal year. The Rhode 

Island Association of Farmers learned this 

recently when I, as president of the associa- 

tion, discussed the Federal budget with the 

Director of Extension and what it would 

mean to Rhode Island. It was explained 

fully how it would be used. 

The situation in Rhode Island is as fol- 
lows: Less than 144 percent of our popula- 
tion lives on farms. There is need for per- 
sonal assistance in farm planning to put an 
economic base under the operation of their 
farms. In view of the high percentage of 
urban population there is urgent nerd to 
meet more of their needs for consumer in- 
formation and assistance. 

Considerable thought has been given to 
this matter and the situation that prevalis 
in Rhode Island. The following is the re- 
sult of that thinking: After setting aside 
sufficient amounts for travel expenses, neces- 
sary office equipment, and some additional 
clerical help it would appear that the Exten- 
sion Service would be in a position to em- 
ploy 1 full-time and 1 part-time professional 
employee. The full-time person would be 
employed in the field of consumer educa- 
tion. Presently funds are available only for 
a part-time farm-planning specialist; with 
these additional funds it is felt that this 
much needed service can be placed on a full- 
time basis. 

Both these projects are particularly im- 
portant to Rhode Isiand economy. Consum- 
er education is of particular importance to 
the farmer in that it provides each one of 
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us to become better acquainted with each 
other's problems. It assists the consumer 
in the using of better diets and better use 
of our farm products, all of which results in 
better living for consumer and farmer alike, 

The need of a full-time farm-planning spe- 
claiist is of an urgent need at this time be- 
cause of narrowing margins makes it extreme- 
ly necessary for sound farm planning. Such 
a specialist would be especially helpful to 
farmers at this time to make plans that will 
lead to profitable farm operations. 

We. the Rhode Island Association of Farm- 
ers, respectfully request your support in any 
legislation that will provide for an increase 
in the Federal appropriation for agricultural 
extension work. It is needed both on na- 
tional and local leveis, 


H. R. 8300 


SPEECH 


HON. J. HARRY TIcCRECOR 


or OHTO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 18, 1954 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 8300) to revise 


the internal revenue laws of the United 
States. 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, it is 
to be regretted that H. R. 8300, a bill to 
revise the internal-revenue laws, seem- 
ingly has become a political issue. I note 
this morning in the Washington Post and 
Times-Herald, a democratic liberal pa- 
per, an editorial, and I quote: 

It is unfortunate that the prospect is for 
almost a straight party vote when the tax- 
revision bill comes up in the House today. 
Apparently it will be in a partisan frame- 
work, rather than on economic merit, that 
the Democratic amendment to raise income- 
tax exemptions and kill dividend relief will 
be considered. This is a sorry basis on which 
to decide an issue that has a grave bearing on 
the President's program to stabilize the na- 
tional economy. 


I think many people have the wrong 
impression relative to what the increase 
for dependency allotment really means. 
If the amendment offered by the opposi- 
tion is accepted, increasing from $600 to 
$700 dependency exemption, it would 
only mean approximately 30 to 40 cents 
per week for each worker, I feel certain 
the people I represent would much rather 
have a reduction in taxes on theaters or 
amusement admissions, telephones, 
transportation, leather goods, including 
women's purses, and other excise taxes, 
than they would to have the meager 30 
cents a week reduction on income taxes, 
If we accept the amendment four or five 
milion people are not going to have to 
Pay any income tax at all. 

Mr. Chairman, it has been admitted 
that the move of the opposition to raise 
exemptions is political and I am sure the 
People I represent do not want politics 
to enter into a tax program. I am of the 
firm belief they are intelligent enough to 
analyze the situation and realize it is 
better to leave the exemptions as they 
are now with all of us paying our propor- 
tionate share of the taxes, 
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I repeat, let us all assume our just and 
rightful share of the tax burden and the 
responsibility of our citizenship in main- 
taining our freedoms, 


Dangers in Hurried Indian Decontrol Bills 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BENJAMIN F. JAMES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 23, 1954 


Mr. JAMES. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
a statement by Mr. Jonathan M. Steere, 
president of the Indian Rights Associa- 
tion, of Philadelphia, which appeared in 
the March 17 edition of the Philacelphia 
Inquirer. 

In my opinion the Indian situation 
constitutes a crisis that merits wide at- 
tention and earnest consideration: 
DANGERS IN HURRIED INDIAN DECONTROL BILLS 


To the EDITOR or THE INQUIRER: 

The most revolutionary proposals in de- 
cades are embodied in 10 bills recently in- 
troduced in Congress to end Federal super- 
vision of the affairs of more than 66,000 
Indians in 10 States. Other Indian groups 
fear they are marked for similar action at an 
early date. 

Varied in details, all the bills provide for 
early termination of Federal trusteeship and 
tax exemption of Indian property, and an 
end to Federal responsibility for health, edu- 
cation and other services for the groups 
named. They give the tribes a period rang- 
ing from 3 months to about 6 years, to de- 
termine how they wish to operate on their 
own, suggesting certain alternatives: (1) 
That the assets of the tribe be transferred 
to a tribal corporation or other legal entity 
for management; (2) that the assets be 
transferred to a trustee or trustees chosen by 
the tribe and epproved by the Secretary of 
the Interior for management or liquidation; 
(3) division of the assets or the proceeds 
thereof among members of the tribe. 

Many of the present arrangements under 
which the Indians live are based on treaties 
or agreements solemniy entered into be- 
tween the tribes and the Federal Govern- 
ment. Such arrangements can be justly ter- 
minated only with the consent and coop- 
eration of the Indians concerned. Trust sta- 
tus and tax exemption of Indian land hold- 
ings are generally a part of the price they 
received for larger areas surrendered by them. 

It has been demonstrated repeatedly that 
premature removal of Federal trusteeship of 
individual land holdings in allotted areas 
results in the passage of their land to white 
ownership with the former Indian land 
holders becoming dependents in their com- 
munities, 

In response to the apprehension of the 
Indian people in this crisis, the National 
Congress of American Indians called an 
emergency conference in Washington over 
the weekend of February 27. More than 170 
Indians representing 43 tribes attended. 
Indian after Indian in 5 or 6 minute talks 
presented their group's opposition to hasty 
termination of Federal trusteeship and 
supervision. 

With the goal of termination of especial 
attention to American Indians at à time and 
in a manner that will promote rather than 
retard their progress there is much agree- 
ment. The greatest danger is the desire of 
Congress to get it done in a hurry, 
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Study of the proposed bills and the hear- 
ings thus far conducted indicate that much 
more time is needed to work out termination 
procedure and to perfect plans to meet the 
situation of different groups. 

JONATHAN M. STEERE, 
President, Indian Rights Association. 


PHILADELPHIA, March 9, 


The Administration’s Power Paticy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 17, 1954 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, my at- 
tention has been called to the fact that 
there are two different stories out on the 
administration's new power policy. One, 
for public consumption, soothes REA co- 
operatives and other preference groups 
with words to the effect that their needs 
will continue to be met, that there will 
be new projects started. The other, so 
far confined pretty much to business 
leaders, tells a different story. I should 

ike today to give you a few examples. 

One example from my file is a piece 
from the Public Utilities Fortnightly of 
January 21, 1954. It includes these 
words: 

Administrator Nelson considers it his duty 
to get the Job of extending electricity and 
telephone service to the farmer over with as 
quickly as possible by the best and shortest 
means possible. That means that REA may 
soon be entering the simple role of a liqui- 
dating agency for loans outstanding, in view 
of the fact that the farm electrification job 
is in its final stage. 


No one, as far as I know, has laid that 
statement down alongside one from the 
Interior Department which says that 
preference groups, among them REA's, 
have applied for more than twice as 
much power as the Federal Government 
has available. 

Contrast this statement with one by 
Secretary of Interior McKay, who, when 
asked: “What about these rumors of 
wrecking the rural electrification pro- 
gram?” replied: 

The answer to that question can be found 
in the statements of the national master cf 
the Grange and the president of the Ameri- 
can Farm Burenu Federation. They see no 
fil-effect on rural electrification by our pol- 
icy and, in fact, expect improvements to 
come to REA, 


The newspapers of last December 10 
carried an Associated Press story, which 
said, in part: 

Wastincton.—Interior Department om- 
ciais renewed Wednesday a promise to inter- 
pret liberally the provisons of a controversial 
new power-sale policy and denied the De- 
partment is acting as a stooge for a private 
power monopoly. 

Clarence A. Davis, Department solicitor, 
told a Senate subcommittee he wanted to 
enter a categorical denial of what he said 
were implications that the Department is 
fronting for private power Interests. 


Within a month—in the January 11, 
1954, issue—Barron’s National Business 
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and Financial Weekly magazine was tell- 
ing its businessmen sukscribers: 

The fact is that the administration has 
quictly but effectively thrown the switch on 
public power. For the first time in 20 years 
the Department of the Interior, under Secre- 
tary Douglas McKay, is no longer actively 
working to blanket the United States with 
one huge Federal grid * * the administra- 
tion has made it amply clear that from here 
on the job of supplying the Nation with the 
power it needs will be left principally to the 
private utilities. * © But the true signifi- 
cance of the McKay decision lay in the fol- 
lowing words: “We believe private enterprize, 
where possible, should develop the rivers of 
the Nation.” Nothing like that has issued 
from the cavernous Interlor Department 
since the days of Herbert Hoover. 

Equally significant is the new policy on 
the marketing of public power, outlined in 
midsummer by the Department. For yoars 
this output was sold according to a preter- 
ence system which recognized a strict order 
of priority among customers, Under it the 
needs of various public bodies were supplied 
first. Big industrial users were next tn line 
and private utilities brought up the rear. 
Now the utilities are to get a fairer shake. 
In effect, under the new marketing poilcy, 
they will have first call on all additional 
gupplies of public power after the legitimate 
requirements of the public bodies have been 
met. In the process of this revision, the 
Bonneville Power Administration has been 
put under new management. Equally im- 
portant for the Pacific Northwest, where 
power shortages have been chronic, a huge 
private utility construction program, on the 
scale of the projecta now going up on the 
Ohio Valley, is reportedly taking shape on 
the Columbia. 

So the United States power scheme is 
changing and the Nation's private utilities, 
which will mark the 75th anniversary of the 
incandescent lamp this year, have a happily 
suitable backdrop for their celebration. 


There also are two answers to ques- 
tions about the preference clause. I 
quote now from the most recent news- 
letter of a Congressman who is up on 
the problem: 

The Interior Department officials respon- 
sible. for policy toid our committee that 
preference customers are being given first 
opportunity to purchase power generated by 
the Federal Government, as provided by 
law, and that the letter of the law and the 
intent of Congress will be adhered to, 


Of course, as you know, the preference 
clause is under bitter attack as indicated 
by this paragraph from a speech by Gov- 
ernor Dewey before the New York State 
Publishers’ Association last January 14: 

Actually, it— 

The preference clause— 
amounts to a provision which says that if 
the State of New York is allowed to develop 
the water power which belongs to the peo- 
ple, it is obligated by law to oifer that power 
first to those communities which bend the 
Enes to the Moscow concept, abandon pri- 
vate operation of their public utilities, and 
socialize them. 


Typical of what is being told the in- 
siders” is an article which recently ap- 
peared in Electric Light and Power, a 
magazine whose masthead says: 

It is distributed gratis to executives and 
department heads of electric light and pow- 
er companies throughout the United States, 
her possessions, Mexico, and the West In- 
dies, and to consulting engineers and con- 
struction companies interested in the de- 
sign, construction, and operation of electric 
service companics. 
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This article forecasts for the execu- 
tives of private companies the bright 
new world into which we are emerging. 
Among other predictions the following 
article forecasts “that the end of 1954 
will see the public-power boys a badly 
licked crew” and prophesies “the pro- 
gressive decline of recent years in the 
REA program will continue, probobly at 
a much faster clip.” 

The article is inserted so that all Mem- 
bers may read the interpretation that 
this author has put upon the adminis- 
tration's power policy: 

POLITICAL ATMOSPHERE Is FAVORABLE 


Decisive action by the Eisenhower admin- 
istration in its fledgling year, viewed with 
the likely shape of domestic things to come, 
add up to a generally bright political out- 
look for the electric-utility industry for the 
year ahead. 

Key issue will be the administration's al- 
ready battle-scarred power policy, and the 
question now spotlighted is: Will the ad- 
ministration continue to stick to its guns 
on the issue? A clearer look down the road 
where the answer lies Is afforded by a back- 
ward glance at 1953. 

When it took over the helm last January. 
the new administration immediately plunged 
into the campaign-promised job of putting 
the vast operations of Government on a 
sound, middle-rond basis. To a large de- 
gree, it meant taking an inherited crazy- 
quilt of leftish programs and policies hatched 
over the 20 years of “dealism” and rework- 
ing it into something resembling a sane 
American pattern. Enormity of the job 
caused even the most optimistic Republi- 
cans to doubt that much could be accom- 
plished in the first year. 


POWER POLICY OVERHAULED 


It is particularly significant that of all 
the arens of Federal policy In noed of over- 
haul, the one haying to do with the Goy- 
ernment’s electric-power program got the 
quickest and most decisive treatment. It 
was not by mere chance. The farthest reach 
toward soclalism had occurred in that arena. 

The administration’s long-range remedy 
was Interior Department’s power policy 
statement of last August—a definitive set 
of rules drawn within the four corners of 
existing law. It ts worth recalling that the 
statement was studicd and approved at the 
Executive and Cabinet levels, a procedure 
usually followed only in matters of highest 
importance. The policy was Intended to 
slam the brakes on the crusade for public- 
power expansion under Feiern! Government 
dominance; to stop the public-power tall 
wagging the multiple-purpose dog. So far 
it has done just that, 

This background, together with a look at 
the caliber of men running the show at 
Interior, leaves little basis for belief that 
the administration will materially alter the 
rules laid down in its power policy. or tho 
guiding philosophy under which it is being 
applied, regardless of what pressures the 
public-power forces are able to bring to bear. 
Instead, it appears more within the realm 
of possibility that the administration may 
take the further step of seeking to enact 
basic principles of the policy into law. 
Logical vehicle for such a step would be the 
log-rolling type of legislation, such as a 
public-works bill. That type of strategy is 
doubtless as good today as it was when the 
New Deal used it in the 1944 Flood Control 
Act. 

Left-wing public power, farm, and labor 
groups can be expected to step up their 
concerted war against the new power policy, 
and will continue efforts to link the private 
utilities to some sinister conspiracy to kili 
of public ownership gains. Organizations 
similar to the new Citizens for TVA, the 
recently formed MUssouri Basin Electric Con- 
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sumers Association, and the National Elec- 
trict Consumers Conference, which was 
batched in Denver last month, will pop up 
with nolsy regularity. But behind them all 
will be the same old crowd of public power 
dichards. They can be expected to come 
up with additional stunts such as the 
threatened “kilowatt caravan” march on 
Washington, and a certain handful of Mem- 
bers of Congress will continue to be their 
sounding boards. The feathers will fly, time 
after time, in and out of Congress. 
Further improvement in the Washington 
political climate may often be hard to detect 
through the noise and smoke of battle, but 
the chances are that the end of 1954 will see 
the public-power boys a badly licked crew. 


SAFE MAJORITY ON BIG ISSUES 


A look at the legislative front indicates 
that recurring flarcups in Congress over pow- 
er and related matters will get relatively 
little of the lawmakers’ attention, Reason is 
that the Republican leadership will have its 
hands full trying to enact the President's 
progressive and dynamic program, which will 
involve such major issucs as national de- 
fense, foreign aid, budget and taxes, the farm 
problem, labor-law revision, public housing, 
and social-security expansion. While Con- 
gress is closely divided between the two 
parties, continued support from conservative 
‘Democrats is expected to give the adminis- 
tration a fairly safe majority on most of the 
big issucs. This is particularly true with 
respect to the public-power issue, which urnu- 
ally finds its way into debates on appropria- 
tions. 

The problem of how to cut taxes and bal- 
ance the budget will remain a top adminis- 
tration headache, indicating that appropria- 
tions for Federal projects involving power 
facilities will be even skimpicr than last 
year. : 

A lively fight Is in prospect over the bill to 
authorize private redevelopment of power at 
Niagara Falls. The measure passed the House 
last year but got no action on the Senate 
side. Since the administration will neither 
support nor oppose the bill, any forecast of 
its fate is pure speculation. This much can 
be said; Its biggest hurdle has been opposi- 
tion by Governor Dewey, who wants the proj- 
ect developed by New York State. Governor 
Dewey's political potency is definitely on the 
wane. ~ 

Some effort will be made to authorize pri- 
vate construction and operation of nuclear 
powerplants, but enactment of such logisin- 
tion is doubtful. Meanwhile, the Atomic 
Energy Commission will continue, probably 
expand, its program of joint atomic power 
research with private industry teams. Ex- 
pected agreement for private investment in 
eteam-turbine and generating facilities to tie 
in with AFC's planned full-scale power re- 
actor, would begin shedding Ught on costs 
and technology involved in nuclear plants of 
central-station proportions, 

RECULATORY APPROACH REALISTIC 

The much Improved atmosphere within the 
Federal Power Commission should be in- 
creasingly reflected by way of a more sym- 
pathetic and realistic approach to the in- 
dustry's regulatory problems. That the 
Commission is in step with the administra- 
tion's power policy views is best told in a 
recent statement by Chairman Jerome Kuy- 
kendall. He snid that while Federal con- 
struction of hydroelectric projects does not 
necessarily mean a detriment to private elec- 
tric utility firms * * *. I would say, how- 
ever, as a general principle, that whenever 
the Government constructs a dam which 
couid be bullt by non-Federal interests, that 
it has cverextended itself.“ 

With over 90 percent of the Nation's farms 
electrified, the progressive decline of recent 
years in the REA program will continue, 
probably at a much faster clip. Fireworks 
may break out over past REA feasibility 
standards. Administrator Ancher Neilsen, 
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who put the matter under close study, has 
revealed that “we have come across many 
disturbing situations.” 

The Hoover Commission's study to deter- 
mine the proper bounds of the Govern- 
ment's activities in the field of water- and 
power-resource development will move along 
quietly but steadily. Barring an unlikely 
interim report to Congress, the Commission's 
findings in this phase of its study will not be 
unvelled until the end of the year. Its rec- 
ommendations for changes in the Federal 
power setup are due by May 31, 1955. 


War by Treaty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 22, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, 
I am including an editorial from the 
Chicago Daily Tribune on March 19, 
1954, on the subject of War by Treaty: 

Wark BY TREATY 


With the Bricker amendment pole-axed, 
Secretary of State Dulles now takes the lib- 
erty to inform the American people that the 
President has authority under the NATO 
Treaty to put the Nation instantly into war 
if an enemy should bomb Paris or London, 
In ordering such retaliation, Mr. Dulles said, 
the President need not observe the consti- 
tutional requirement that wars are to be 
declared only by Congress. 

Mr. Dulles offered this opinion a mere 6 
days after Mr. Eisenhower had flatly said, 
“There is going to be no involvement of 
Amertca in war unless it Is a result of the 
constitutional process that Is placed upon 
Congress to declare it. Now, let us have 
that clear. And that is the answer.” 

The President of the United States speaks 
with great authority, but what are we to 
think when the Secretary of State comes 
along in less than a week to contradict or 
correct him? 

Apparently Mr. Eisenhower recognized the 
inconsistency of the positions of himself and 
the Secretary, for he issued another state- 
ment which brought him at least halfway 
toward the Dulles conception of his powers. 
He asserted this time that he could take 
military action immediately, without wait- 
ing for Congress to declare war, if the coun- 
try were attacked by an aggressor. He said 
that such action should be taken “within 2 
minutes,” and that a President who failed 
to do so should not be impeached, but 
hanged. 

It will be seen that Mr. Etsenhower did 
not go so far as Mr. Dulles, contending only 
that he had power to act if American terri- 
tory were attacked, not If foreign cities were 
attackéd. His contribution does little to 
Clarify the confusing views of the admin- 
istration on this matter, but, still, he is in 
Substantial agreement with Dulles that Con- 
gress' constitutional powers can be Ignored 
with impunity. 

Indeed, Mr. Dulles has now made an ad- 
Mission which, if he had volunteered it a 
little earlier, would almost certainly have 
Persuaded the Senate to approve the Bricker 
amendment, and perhaps even to strengthen 
it, for the Secretary's remarks show how 
merited were the fears of those who wanted 
to write into the Constitution an amend- 
ment which would make it impossible for 
treaties to contravene the provisions of that 
document. 
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Mr. Dulles, in his testimony last year in 
opposition to the amendment, contended 
that the protection sought by those advocat- 
ing the amendment was unnecessary, Yet, 
by his latest statement, he shows how very 
necessary that protection is. He confirms 
what, in a more candid moment 2 years ago, 
he admitted to be the fact—that treaties 
“can take powers away from the Congress 
and give them to the President.” 

In asserting that the Atlantic Pact carries 
an automatic warrant for a Presidential 
decision for war, Mr. Dulles evidently relies 
on the article of that treaty specifying that 
“the parties agree that an armed attack 
against one or more of them * * shall be 
considered an attack against them all.” 

Let us see what the authoritative spokes- 
men of the Truman administration were say- 
ing in interpreting this obligation when they 
were busy selling the Atlantic Pact to the 
Senate in 1949. The campaign to put the 
treaty across was led by former Senator Tom 
Connally, New Deal chairman of the Foreign 
Relations Committee, and the late Senator 
Vandenberg, the bipartisan Michigan Repub- 
lcan. 

On February 14, 1949, these Senators as- 
sured their colleagues that the treaty would 
not obligate the United States to go to war, 
even if one of its proposed allies was attacked. 
Mr. Connally said that when an attack OC- 
curred, “the United States can determine, 
legally, morally, and constitutionally, what 
our course will be under the given circum- 
stances. That is reserved to us.” 

Mr. Connally continued, “If we think it is 
a matter with reference to which we should 
go to war, we can do so. If we think it is 
not such a matter, we will not go to war.” 
Vandenberg agreed. 

Dulles now says we are to go to war with- 
out waiting for Congress to act if London or 
Paris is bombed. On June 7, 1949, the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, with Connally 
as chairman, reported on the Atlantic Pact. 
This report said that the action clause of 
the treaty “does not commit any of the par- 
ties to declare war,” and that “what we may 
do * * * will depend upon our own inde- 
pendent decision in each particular instance, 
reached in accordance with our own consti- 
tutional processes.” 

In relation to Dulles’ hypothetical bomb- 
ing of London or Paris, Connally brought up 
at that time an analogous situation. He 
asked if the United States would be obli- 
gated to react to an attack on Paris or 
Copenhagen in the same way it would react 
to an attack on New York City. The answer, 
he said flatly, was “No.” 

The Secretary's brief in support of Presi- 
dential war is the best argument possible 
for reviving the Bricker amendment in the 
stringent terms proposed by the American 
Bar Association and enacting it at once. 


Shooting Incident in the House of 
Representatives 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 23, 1954 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following communica- 
tion addressed to me and signed by 82 
American citizens, native of Puerto Rico, 
expressing their regrets at the lamenta- 
ble shooting incident which occurred in 
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the House of Representatives on 
March 1: 


Hon, Perer W. RODINO, 
Representative, 10th Congressional 
District, House Office Buliding, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: The undersigned are 
residents of the city of Newark and citizens 
of the United States, natives of Puerto Rico. 

We wish to express our sincere regret of 
the incident which took place on Monday, 
March 1, 1954, in the House of Representa- 
tives at Washington, D. C., when five of the 
duly elected Representatives to Congress were 
shot in a wanton and criminal disregard of 
law and order and of the very concepts upon 
which the freedom of all people is based. 

The signers hereof are a cross-section of 
the population of Puerto Rican origin in the 
city of Newark, and we wish to state for the 
record that we heartily condemn the atroc- 
ity committed on March 1, and that so far as 
we are concerned, the perpetrators of that 
disgraceful act cannot be considered decent 
citizens of any country, and certainly are not 
representative of the Puerto Rican people in 
the United States or elsewhere. 

We hereby pledge our unfaltering alle- 
glance to the United States and assert that 
the interest of Puerto Rico will best be served 
by its continuance as a part of these great 
United States. 


Mazca 4, 1954. 


More Businessmen Support Fair Program 
for Farmers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 15, 1954 


Mr. HAGEN of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, it is with great pleasure that I 
note an increasing number of ninth dis- 
trict businessmen’s groups are writing 
me, urging 90 percent of parity price sup- 
ports, and supporting me in my long 
fight for a minimum of 90 percent of 
parity for farm produce. They know 
that their prosperity and the prosperity 
of everyone in America depends upon the 
solvency of the farmer. If the farmer is 
forced into a depression, we will all suf- 
fer a depression. 

I am glad to know that the business- 
men of many communities in my State of 
Minnesota are working together on this 
important issue, as exemplified in a 
statement I received from the business- 
men of Waubun, Minn. 

This statement contains the follow- 
ing pertinent points: 

Since no man can live without the prod- 
ucts of the soil, the tillers of that soil, our 
farmers, must be treated fairly in order that 
our Nation may grow stronger and by its 
strength, ultimately bring peace to the 
world. 

We feel that the farmers are not asking 
too much when they ask for fair treatment. 
Everyone knows that there are many, many 
minor industries that are absolutely unable 
to stand on their own feet, but, because of 
the extremely valuable nature of their serv- 
ices, cannot be allowed to fold, and so are 
supported by Government subsidies, direct 
or indirect. 

Then, why, when the basic industry, farm- 
ing is, so to speak, weak in the knees, 
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should the supports be removed or drastic- 
ally reduced? Is it to hasten the collapse 
of the small farm, and the small-business 
man—the very backbones of the Nation. 
Perhaps that is not the intention. But that 
will be the result. 


The statement concludes with an ex- 
pression of strong opposition to the new 
farm program of flexible supports. 
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Teen-Age Gang From the Inside 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


r 


HON. ROBERT C. HENDRICKSON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 23, 1954 


Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that an article 
entitled “Teen-Age Gang From the In- 
side,” published in the magazine section 
of the New York Times of March 21, 
1954, be printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp. I hope every Member of the 
Senate will read this fine article, which 
deals eloquently with the subject, and is 
very enlightening. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Tren-Ace Gana From TRE Insme—Wuat 
Maxes A Gano Boy RuN?—Henre Is a RE- 
Port DIRECT From THE STREETS 

(By Will Chasan) 

“I remember the time a gang boy asked 
me to keep a gun for him for a few days,” 
said the young man on the staff of the New 
York City Youth Board. “In another case, 
it was a hypodermic needle.” 

He had had to cope with confidences in- 
volving hold-up plans, impending “rum- 
bles“—the teen-age wars that produced 10 
murders in New York City in a single year— 
and a variety of other crimes. “You run 
into some touchy situations in this job,“ he 
said, 

Compactly bullit, dark-eyed, pleasantly 
earnest, he leaned forward in a red uphol- 
stered chair at the Youth Board center in 
East Harlem, a high-delinquency area, as 
he talked of his experiences as a street-club 
worker. This is the Youth Board’s discreet 
title for the handful of men it has assigned 
to seek out the city’s worst, antisocial juve- 
nile gangs, gain their confidence, and redi- 
rect them along more wholesome lines. A 
relatively new and difficult, but excitably 
useful, approach to the juvenile gang prob- 
lem, it has evoked interest all over the world. 

The problem, among the most disquicting 
aspects of a major postwar rise in juvenile 
delinquency, is nearly universal. In the 
United States last year an estimated 1 mil- 
lion teen-agers were in difficulty with the 
police. The gangs compound the evil by 
creating teen-age communities in which 
criminal acts, from vandalism to murder, are 
the gateway to esteem. In addition, fight- 
ing and killing gangs have plunged entire 
areas into a state of terror. No one has any 
realistic idea of how many such gangs exist. 
The problem is so acute now, however, that 
the subcommittee on Juvenile Delinquency 
of the Senate Judiciary Committee has been 
making a special study of it at hearings 
around the country. 

To get a kind of preview of what the com- 
mittee might turn up in New York, I went 
up to the East Harlem center a while back 
to spend some time with a veteran street- 
club worker whom I'll call Hank. “It would 
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be better not to use my right name,” he said, 
“The gang I'm working with might resent 
Abet 

Hank, I had been told, was a fairly typical 
street-club worker. “All of our street-club 
staff are in their twenties or early thirties,” 
a youth board spokesman had said. “They 
have some background in social or recreation 
work. Most of them have lived in the kind 
of neighborhood in which gangs tend to op- 
erate. Most important, they have what we 
call the ability to relate to the gang boy's 
situation.” A few, he added, had been gang 
boys themselves. 

Hank, who joined the youth board staff 3 
years ago as one of a group of 11 selected out 
of a batch of 350 applicants, had grown up in 
a neighborhood of dreary row houses hedged 
in by factories. He had taught boxing to a 
church youth group. It was clear, after a 
few minutes of conversation with him, that 
he related“ fine. “My God!“ he said when 
I asked why he had become a street-club 
worker. “Someone's got to do something 
about this mess.” 

Hank had studied and worked with gangs 
long enough to consider himself an expert. 
“It isn't hard to understand what produces 
the gang boy,” he said. “For example, look 
around this center.” A deep, dingy, 
L-shaped store, it contained a pingpong ta- 
ble, a battered desk, three upholstered pieces, 
and some wooden chairs. The upholstered 
pieces were arranged as if they were in a liy- 
ingroom. “The boys wanted it that way,” 
said Hank. “Most of them don't know what 
it’s like to have a living room in their own 
homes.” 

Some of the gang kids he knew didn't even 
have homes. He spoke of this as though 
pained by recollections. “They sleep on 
roofs or in hallways,” he said. “Or they're 
members of large families where there aren't 
enough beds to go around. I've heard kids, 
leaving the corner at night, say ‘Well, I guess 
I'll crawl back into my hole now.’ “ 

Observing juvenile gangs on New York's 
lower East Side over half a century ago, Ja- 
cob Riis had called them a “distemper of the 
slum.” But it wasn't the slum alone that 
produced gang boys, Hank noted, Gangs 
had turned up in fashionable suburbs, too. 
It was the desolate sense of being uncared 
for and ignored in an adult world, to which 
a slum environment, of course, contributed. 
“In one of the groups we're working with 
now," he said, “every kid, without exception, 
comes from a broken family.” 

Later, walking down a grimy Manhattan 
street banked by ancient and overcrowded 
tenements, he pointed to a group of teen- 
age boys loitering on a stoop. “There's part 
of a gang,” he said. “I happen to know some 
of them. They may look just like other kids 
in their dungarees and windbreakers, but 
I'd be willing to bet that not one of them 
has a decent home environment. One of 
them is part of a family of 11 living in a 
4-room apartment, The father of another 
is a chonic drunk. Another one's mother 
has lots of boy friends. What the devil can 
you expect of them?” 

Naturally, many gang boys, frequently the 
leaders, had disturbed personalities, I was 
told. Examining eight of them a short time 
before, a psychiatrist had found that all 
were either neurotic, psychotic (schizo- 
phrenic or paranoid), or prepsychotic. 
Though not typical, this was revealing. The 
gang, said Hank, is a community living un- 
der a shadow. 

“As a rule, gang boys distrust all adults, 
which makes gaining their confidence the 
big job in redirecting them,” he said. “Kids 
have come up to me and asked, Tou a queer? 
You a cop? You a dope pusher?’” He shook 
his head, marveling. “It's hard to believe, 
but they can't understand an adult just 
wanting to help them. On my first assign- 
ment they tailed me for weeks to see whether 
I went into a precinct house,” 
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His first assignment had been with a gang 
in a seamy Brooklyn area, As bad as any 
of the 40 or 50 now plaguing New York, its 
members had been excluded from the neigh- 
borhood settlement house for smashing fur- 
niture, beating up other kids, and attempt- 
ing to rape the director. It had a ruling 
clique consisting of leaders for bopping, the 
gang word for fighting: burglaries, auto 
thefts, social activities, and narcotics. Of 
the gang's 45 members, 43 used narcotics. 
Twenty were addicts. 

“In that kind of situation you have to 
move slowly,” Hank said. 

Street-club workers have a more or less 
standard technique in opening a project. 
They begin by collecting the names of all 
the worst kids in the neighborhood and all 
the information about them they can get 
from school and police officials and other 
sources. 

“L even read the scrawlings on fences, 
building walls and sidewalks,” Hank sald. 
After that, for months, he “hung around.” 
The gang boys congregated in the neighbor- 
hood pool room and candy store. “I'd go in 
there, day after day,” Hank said, “maybe 
play a game of pool, drop a nickel in the 
juke box, offer a kid a cigaret." 

The_boys had become aware of him, of 
course. Finally, one of them had asked who 
he was. “We don't make a secret of it,” he 
said, "so I told them. But they weren't ready 
to have any part of me yet. That's when 
they began to tail me.” 

He had continued to work at penetrating 
their hostility by doing small favors for 
them and their familles. “I helped them 
with relief problems,” he said. “I got jobs 
for a few of them. I visited one of the kids 
in jail. He said, Hell, even my mother 
doesn't visit me here,“ and he gave me a 
message to take back to the gang. Then I 
got a couple of them out of scrapes, and they 
decided that I was okay.” 

„Once,“ he added wryly, “they invited me 
to be first in a ‘line-up’ they had arranged 
with some neighborhood girl. It was a big 
deal. That's an honor reserved for the gang 
leader, I said, ‘No, I'd rather not.“ They 
had offered him stolen articles, which he 
had declined. “It was hard for them to 
grasp that I could be a regular guy and on 
the side of the law,“ he said. 

They kept testing him. Once a boy came 
up to him and said, “Hank, we got it all 
planned. B —— and I are going to knock 
over a store tonight. We're really going to 
do it this time.” ; 

“Telling him that it was wrong wouldn't 
have done any good.“ said Hank. “He would 
have told me that I was talking Uke a cop. 
It would have undermined his confidence in 
me. So, I said, ‘Hey, this is a helluva time 
for you to be pulling a job, isn't it? 1 
thought you and Helen were thinking about 
getting married. This is no time for you to 
land in the can. How would Helen feel?” 
Well, the boy had said, wavering, he had 
promised B —— that he would go through 
with the hold-up. He didn't want to “punk 
out.” 

I' explain it to him, if you want me to,” 
Hank had replied. 

“Will you, Hank? Will you?” the boy had 
sald. “I'd sure be grateful.” 

“Only.” remembered Hank ruefully, “it 
Wasn't always so easy.“ 

The typical gang is a despotism; authority 
is vested either in the leader or the leader- 
ship clique. Normally, no gang boy wants 
to defy this authority because it means a 
beating and ostracism. “I began to work at 
breaking this down as soon as I had their 
confidence,” Hank said. “Really, it's the 
first step in transforming a gang Into a club. 
Td offer to help them arrange a dance or 
set up a ball team, and suggest that they set 
up a committee to handle it. In a commit- 
tee, most of the boys felt free to express 
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themselves. ra say that was the point at 
which the gang began to disintegrate.” 

The dance is a big event in a gang boy's 
life, Hank said. Usually, a gang rented an 
apartment for a night and crowded 100 or 
more kids into it. It would be so crowded 
that they’d step on each other's toes, and 
bump into one another's girl friends. 

“Under those circumstances, it’s easy for 
trouble to start.“ said Hank. “We get them 
a hall, and they have more fun and less 
friction.” 

I had accompanied Hank to a dance spon- 
sored by the youth board. It had been 
pleasant animated and peaceful. “But you 
never really know how it will turn out,” he 
said. “A month or so ago, one of our dances 
was invaded Ly three boys from a rival gang. 
They had guns, but fortunately they left 
without firing a shot.” 

Eventually, helped by social workers on 
the staff of the youth board, the juvenile aid 
bureau and cooperating neighborhood 
groups, Hank had managed to channel the 
energies ef the boys in his Brooklyn gang 
into more normal social pursuits and sports. 
They hadn't become little Lord Fauntleroys 
or even Huck Finns, but as a gang they had 
ceased being a problem. 

In the process the 20 dope addicts had 
broken away, but the nonaddicts had de- 
clared war on the dope pushers. "They'd 
come up to me on the street,” Hank said, and 
say, ‘See that guy on the corner. He's a dope 
pusher. We're going to bust him.’” 

Why did so many of the gang boys use nar- 
cotics? “Not so many, really,” said Hank, 
“but Tu tell you what one of the kids said. 
He said, ‘See that garbage in the alley? See 
that messy house? Well, when I smoke a 
reefer it all disappears. Everything becomes 
nice. And I ain't nobody no more. I'm 
somebody.“ 

“It's an escape,” Hank continued. Tou 
have to understand that gang boys lead 
pretty boring lives.” As he described it, the 
members, most of them chronic truants or 
Jobless, drift from one neighborhood haunt 
to another, then back in an aimless cycle. 
They are constantly trying to duck out from 
under reality. 

A few work sporadically, especially if they 
happen to be on parole—"serving time” is 
the surest way to prestige in the gang com- 
munity—but the feeling is that regular Jobs, 
which “don’t get you anywhere,” are for 
“drags.” Frequently the-gang boy’s model 
of success is the man “with lots of bread“ 
who rolls through the neighborhood in a 
“vicious” convertible, stopping here and 
there to transact his business—women, num- 
bers, and narcotics. 

Most gang boys, said Hank, are driven by 
a need for what they call rep.“ Reputa- 
tion, standing, is the most important thing 
in their iives. They're denied it in their 
homes. The schools, overcrowded and un- 
derstaffed, can't give it to them. So they 
look for it in their gangs. That explains why 
they fight such ferocious wars over the right 
to softball fields or a stolen girl friend or a 
Casual shove or some imaginary insult. 

Teen-age wars, or “rumbles,” could be ab- 
solutely unpredictable, Hank sald. “A gang 
leader or the leadership clique will call the 
boys ther and say, ‘One of our boys got 
beat on — Street. We're going down.“ 
And, brother, that's it.“ 

But often the wars were highly formal 
affairs. Rival war counselors and “bopping 
leaders” determined, in conference, with each 
Other, when the rumble“ was to take place, 
where, and with what weapons. There were 
intricate maneuvers, Sometimes, instead 
Of a “rumble,” they arranged for a “fair one,” 
tn which one or several boys from each gang 
battled it out to avenge a real or fancied 
grievance. “We encourage the ‘fair one’ as 
& substitute for a ‘rumble,’ Hank sald. 

Sometimes gangs, tired of “bopping,” want 
to avoid wars with thelr rivals, but they're 
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desperately afraid of losing face. To “punk 
out” on a “rumble” is for most of them un- 
thinkable. 

We went to great lengths to get war coun- 
selors and bopping leaders’ together for 
FFC sald 

“In one instance, involving several 
eee gangs, we picked up the gang lead- 
ers in separate cars, blindfolded them, and 
drove them to a meeting place in a neutral 
neighborhood. It was a real cloak-and- 
dagger atmosphere. We frisked them, pro- 
vided them with cokes and cigarettes, and 
encouraged them to talk out their griev- 
ances. 

“It was Interesting to watch, They 
talked tough, not giving an inch, accusing 
each other of all sorts of insults. We were 
skating on thin Ice. Once or twice I thought 
we were breaking through. But I noticed 
after a while that they were opening coke 
bottles for each other and passing cigarettes 
back and forth. I figured, then, that we were 
all right.“ 

Teen-age gang wars have abated of late 
as a resuit of the efforts of the Youth Board, 
the Juvenile Aid Bureau, and literally dozens 
of other agencies. “This was our primary 
objective,” said Hank. He showed me a re- 
lease from the Youth Board in which it also 
pointed encouragingly to the fact that in the 
11 high-delinquency areas in which it func- 
tions, though they are the worst in the city, 
the number of serious juvenile crimes has 
increased less than it has elsewhere, 

What did it mean? Against the overall 
pattern perhaps very little, he answered. 
Federal authorities predict that, nationally, 
there will be a 50-percent increase between 
1950 and 1960 in juvenile crime. Since the 
Juvenile gang is simply a manifestation of 
juvenile delinquency, the prediction is that 
gangs will increase too. 

But Hank took a technician's view. “For 
the street-club worker, what it comes down 
to is this,“ he said. “If we can go into a 
neighborhood and break the pattern by 
which older gang boys lead their younger 
brothers into antisocial activity, then we've 
got something. Maybe not much, because 
the problem is bigger than we are. But 
maybe, too, a society that’s willing to d 
a couple of billion dollars on a new high- 
way will decide some day to spend that kind 
of money to rehabilitate its kids.” 

He didn't think that the Subcommittee on 
Juvenile Delinquency of the Senate Judi- 
clary Committee would come up with a much 
better answer. 


Make Our Highways Safe 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 22, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
troducing a bill to allow States to require 
that out-of-State motor vehicles and the 
operators of such vehicles comply with 
certain minimum requirements relating 
to inspections and insurance while within 
their borders. 

If this proposal is enacted, the Con- 
gress would consent to legislation being 
enacted by any State which would pe- 
nalize, prohibit, or discourage operation 
within its borders of any motor vehicle 
owned by a person residing in another 
State who has not complied with that 
State's minimum requirements as to in- 
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surance, inspection, and safe mainte- 
nance requirements. This is to apply to 
temporary operation within or through 
the State. It does not affect a State's 
requirements as to residents’ licenses, 
nor does it attempt to regulate interstate 
commerce or license fees in connection 
therewith. 

It is believed this legislation would 
greatly decrease traffic accidents and 
provide greater safety on highways 
throughout the Nation, 


The Order of AHEPA: Its Purposes and 
Objectives Highlighted at Its 11th Bien- 
nial National Banquet 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 23, 1954 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, last 
evening I was the guest of the Spring- 
field (Mass.) Altis Chapter, No. 85, at the 
national banquet of the Order of Ahepa. 
The occasion gave me an opportunity to 
learn more intimately the purposes and 
accomplishments of this great fraternal 
organization. The event impressed me 
with the tremendous influence for good 
that this association has upon our Na- 
tion. I believe that it emphatically 
demonstrated that the great people of 
the Ionian peninsula are indeed one of 
the world’s most effective bulwark's 
against totalitarianism. To anyone who 
has read history, this, of course, is not 
surprising. For Greece gave democracy 
to the world. Her valiant people have 
fought and died over the centuries to 
maintain the dignity of man and to in- 
sure that the yoke of oppression would 
not burden Hellenic shoulders. 

I am indebted to the AHEPA chapter 
in my home city for presenting me with 
the opportunity to attend last night’s 
memorable association. I take pride in 
the fact that Mr. James Mazarakos, a 
supreme governor of the order, and Jchn 
G. Gamilis, president of Altis chapter, 
played important parts in making the 
affair a success. 

Mr. Speaker, I include in the Rrconn 
a statement on the Order of Ahepa, by 
Mr. James Dikeou, the chairman of the 
banquet, and a review of AHEPA's ob- 
jectives by its supreme president, Leo J. 
Lamberson: 

Tre ORDER OF AHEPA 

It may well be sald that this order consti- 
tutes the temple of the Hellenic spirit in 
America. It represents the highest exponent 
of Hellenic ideals in the new world. Through 
the Order of AHEPA the Hellenic people in 
America express their patriotic, political, 
economic, social, spiritual, and charitable 
characteristics. The membership of this or- 
der is composed of men who have remained 
true under adverse and fortunate experi- 
ences—undismayed by distress, unchanged 
by the change of fortune. 

The American Hellenic Educational Pro- 
gressive Assoclation—AHEPA—is not an ac- 
cident. It is a purposeful organization 
founded by American citizens of Helleric 
ancestry on the principle of individual ex- 
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cellence. It is dedicated to the task of pre- 
paring the individual to exercise the rights 
and duties of American citizenship intelli- 
gently, courageously, and unselfishly. 

Hellenic migration to America is most re- 
cent. There is scarcely a Greek who has 
been here more than 50 years. Unfamiliar 
with the language and lacking in specialized 
training, they found employment in the per- 
formance of tasks which required brawn, 
muscle, and perseverance. They dug in the 
mines, made the beds and laid the tracks of 
transcontinental railroads, built and painted 
bridges, factories, and smokestacks, and fed 
the glowing furnaces of the coke ovens and 
steel mills. 

The Greek spirit of enterprise soon asserted 
itself and prompted them to lay down the 
pick, the brush, and the shovel and to enter 
the field of trade and commerce. A most 
valuable asset was the great respect they had 
for small beginnings. They elevated the 
humble push cart, popcorn machine, peanut 
roaster, the flower stand, and the shoeshine 
parlor into the dignity of business. From 
these humble but dignified, honest, and use- 
ful efforts, developed the colossal industries 
owned and operated by fabulous tycoons of 
the day. 

Occupied with their intensive efforts to 
establish themselves in the new world, and 
with their all-out participation in the sery- 
ice of the American Armed Forces during 
World War I, the Greek people had very little 
chance or opportunity to prepare themselves 
for the intelligent exercise of their privileges 
and responsibilities as American citizens. 
Realizing the need of more knowledge and 
understanding about American history and 
traditions, more about the governmental ma- 
chinery and civic customs of the American 
communities, the Greek immigrants organ- 
ized AHEPA to help them acquire that 
knowledge and understanding. 

Their faith in the efficacy of organized co- 
operation has been justified. Through the 
patriotic, civic, and social activities of the 
Order of AHEPA, the Greek immigrants have 
become fully acquainted with every phase 
and concept of American life. Through it 
they have been able to take and keep their 
proper place in the ranks of a useful citi- 
genry, and to raise their families in the 
American traditions. 

Our desire for good fellowship prompted 
the inauguration of the AHEPA national 
banquet and the rich harvests of mutual 
understandings, friendships, and pleasant 
memories reaped from it sustained the effort 
to repeat the performance biennally for 
nearly a quarter of a century. It is in that 
ancient spirit of fellowship, friendship, and 
fearless freedom that we welcome you to the 
lith reoccurrence of this function and bid 
you to accept our classic hospitality. 

James Gro. DIKEOU, 
Chairman. 


WHAT ARE AHEPA's OBJECTIVES? 


AHEPA's objectives, established by consti- 
tution, follow: 

(a) To promote and encourage loyalty to 
the United States of America. 

(b) To instruct its members, by precepts 
and examples, in the tenets and fundamental 
principles of government. 

(c) To Instill in every one of its members 
a due appreciation of the privileges of citi- 
zenship. 

(d) To awaken in every member an ab- 
horrence of all political corruption. 

(e) To arouse mankind to the realization 
that tyranny is a menace to life, property, 
prosperity, honor, and integrity of every na- 
tion. 

(t) To promote throughout the world, and 
especially in the United States of America, a 
better and more comprehensive understand- 
ing of the Hellenic peoples and nation, and 
to revive, cultivate, enrich, and marshal into 
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active service for humanity the noblest at- 
tributes and ideals of true Hellenism. 

(g) To perfect moral sense in its members, 
Promote good fellowship, endow them with 
a spirit of altruism, common understanding, 
mutual benevolence, and helpfulness, 

(h) To champion the cause of education. 

(1) To resist by lawful means and meth- 
ods any tendency toward a union between 
the civil government and any church or 
religion. 


U. S. S. “Olympia” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 18, 1954 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I am happy to report to the House that 
from all sections of the country I have 
been receiving letters applauding the fa- 
vorable actions of the Committee on, 
Armed Services in the matter of re- 
storing and saving for posterity 4 historic 
battleships, the Constellation, the Hart- 
ford, the Olympia, and the Oregon. The 
circumstance that I introduced a bill for 
the restoration of the Olympia explains 
why these good people have been writing 
me. For myself, as well as for my cor- 
respondents, many of them veterans of 
the Spanish-American War, I wish to 
commend the committee for its gracious 
recognition of the value of patriotic sen- 
timent in the maintenance of a strong 
national character. 


I am extending my remarks to include 
a letter and a poem from Lester J. Wil- 
liams, chief quartermaster, United States 
Navy, presently stationed at the United 
States Naval Training Center at San 
Diego, Calif., but who in April will be 
transferred to the Fleet Reserve, the new 
address being 1916 Marber Avenue, Long 
Beach, Calif. His letter follows: 

Dear REPRESENTATIVE O'HARA: I noticed in 
the newspaper (San Diego Press-Telegram) 
a few months ago, that there was an interest 
in preserving the U. S. S. Olympia, now rust- 
ing away in the Schuylkill River. 

I notice in the Navy Times, dated March 
6, 1954, that you—Representative BARRATT 
O'Hara, of Hlinots— were interested in berth- 
ing her near Chicago and keeping her in 
repair. Well, Illinois being my home State, 
I decided to write to you and enclose the 
literary effort that may or may not help your 
(our) cause. I believe of all four ships— 
Constellation, Hartford, Oregon, and Olym- 
pia— the Olympia has the greatest claim to 
Tame. 

Very truly yours, 
LESTER J, WILLIAMS, 

Chief Quartermaster, United States Navy. 


The poem follows: ; 
THE SCOURGE OF TYRANNY 
(By Lester J. Williams, U. S. Navy) 
A grand old ship lies old and forgotten, 
Her decks and bulkheads rusty and rotten; 
In Schuylkill Channel, wasting and lone 
Her fighting long over, her mission done. 


Her laurels were many, her spirit brave; 

"Tis ungrateful to give her an unmarked 
gravel 

Proudly she sailed in days of yore, 

And bravely she fought on foreign shore. 
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Ah, children, young men, you older ones, too, 

With what wonder and awe in your history 
at school 

You read of her exploits at home and afar, 

And wished you had shared in her mission 
at war, 


Stately she sailed into Manila Bay, 
Old Glory flying proud and free; 
Flagship of the fleet that glorious day, 
That defeated Spanish tyranny! 


"Twas from her decks came the historic com- 
mand 

Revered by millions throughout our land; 

Calmly, the order from Commodore Dewey, 

“You may fire when you are ready, Gridley.” 


The rest is history, known by all; 

Freedom's gain and tyranny's fall; 

The U. 8. 8. Olympia, queen of queens, 

Gave freedom and democracy to the Philip- 
pines! 


Came World War I, and ships of the line 
Salled far and wide on the ocean's brine, 
And this Grand Old Lady continued to shine, 
Serving with honor as in her prime. 


In nineteen hundred and twenty-one, 

Her laurels won, her fighting done, 

She sailed her last mission on billowing 
foam, 

Bringing the Unknown Soldier home. 


What glorious memories are in her heart; 

Memories from which we'd have her part; 

Forlorn, forgotten, year after year, 

And we, whom she served, have no sorrow, 
no tear. 


Can it be we're ungrateful, we've hardened 
our hearts? 

Can it be that we care naught how she 
departs? 

Wil we give her over to the wrecker’s flame 

To die a death of fire and shame? 


O America, America, don't let it be 

In this land of the brave and home of the 
free; 

Don't let old Olympia, who serve us so well 

Die in ignominy and shame in a flaming hell. 


"Tis better to sall her far from shore, 

Far from the eyes that so deplore 

Her rusting hulk, her rotting decks, 

And let her join the myriad wrecks! 

Let her lie in state forevermore 

Midst the ferns and flowers of the occan’s 
floor. 


Repair her, restore her, and honor her fame! 

Let her rest in state on the briny sea, 

That millions unborn may ne'er forget the 
name 

Olympia, the scourge of tyranny! 


For Top Brass 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. THOMAS P. O’NEILL, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 23, 1954 


Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks, I 
would like to place in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp a part of the column written by 
Drew Pearson entitled ‘For Top Brass.” 
This apeared in the Boston Traveler for 
Saturday, March 8, 1954, and has to do 
with the Summerfield plan for postal 
pay raises which is so bitterly opposed 
by all fair-minded Members of Con- 
gress: 
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Chief objection to Summerfield’s #60 mil- 
lion pay-boost plan is that too much of the 
$60 million would go to the top brass in the 
postal service and too little to mailmen, 
clerks, and other rank-and-file employees, 

For example, the letter carrier, the back- 
bone of the postal service, must be an au- 
thority on postal laws and regulations in 
addition to his important, daily task of 
carrying the mail from Main Street to Wall 
Street. Yet he must have 9 years’ expe- 
tience to qualify for a top pay of only §4,070 
a year. 

The same salary scale applies to postal 
Clerks, who must know every town and vil- 
Inge in the U. 8. A. and the best rail route 
to reach it. 

Yet, under the Summerfield proposal, a 
mailman or clerk with 9 year's experience 
Would be given a raise of only $100 a year, or 
less than 62 a week. A mailman or clerk with 

4 years’ experience would get $25 a year, 
or the equivalent of 48 cents a week. Those 
with 3 years service would be given the mu- 
nificent raise of $10 a year, or about 19 cents 
a week—not even enough to buy an extra 
Quart of milk for their families. 

It may or may not be significant, but the 
most substantial pay boost for letter carriers 
and clerks would go to those with only 1 
year’s service. They would get a 6210 yearly 
hike. All, incidentally, were appointed under 
the Eisenhower administration, 


Ancient Crder of Hibernians, 
Lawrence, Mass. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 23, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recor, I 
Wish to include herein the address of 
Mr. Thomas Dorgan, clerk of Superior 
Civil Court of Boston, Mass., to the mem- 
bers of the Reverend James T. O'Reilly 
Ancient Order of Hibernians and the 

dies’ auxiliary at the annual corporate 
breakfast on Sunday, March 21, 1954, in 
St. Mary's Auditorium, Lawrence, Mass., 
folowing the 8 a. m. Mass at St. Mary's 
Church, 

Other speakers who addressed the 
Sizable gathering were Denis D. O'Sul- 

van. president of the Reverend James 
T. O'Reilly Ancient Order of Hibernians; 
Rev. Father James M. Hurley, O. S. A., 
Pastor of St. Mary's Church; Mayor 
John J, Buckley; and Miss Katherine 
McDonough, president of the ladies’ 
auxiliary, 

I introduced the principal speaker of 

e morning, and following his remarks 
& bolt of cloth manufactured in the tex- 
tie mills of the city of Lawrence, Mass., 
Was presented to the speaker by the 

verend Father Hurley. 

The following guests were also intro- 
duced: Hon. John E. Fenton, judge of 
the land court; Hon. Michael A. Flana- 
an State senator; State Representative 
. X. Wall, and Alderman John W. 


Mr. Dorgan's address follows: 
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Just a few days ago we celebrated the 
memory of the great saint of Ireland, who 
has come down to us through the pages of 
history as one of the outstanding men of all 
time. The task that he accomplished, as 
we look back upon it, was almost impossible 
of performance, and unless we are quick to 
admit that it was miraculous, no satisfac- 
tory explanation of its scope and complete- 
ness could be given. He brought a new doc- 
trine into Ireland. 

Looking at his work in its purely natural 
aspects, it was a masterpiece of infiltration. 
He was, as nearly as I can recall it, one man 
against countless thousands, and these thou- 
sands were set to resist stubbornly his heroic 
efforts to convert them. Despite the lack of 
everything that would smooth his path, in 
spite of the absence of rapid means of trans- 
portation or communication, he was able to 
change the opinion and thinking of a nation. 
Of course. as time went on his converts be- 
came zealous in his cause, and where one 
man started, now hundreds lifted up his 
banner and carried on his work. 

What significance has this in my discus- 
sion of communism? I think that it dra- 
matically points up the danger involved to 
this country by the presence in it of so many 
pro-Communists, fellow travelers, and those 
whose uncertainty and intellectual confu- 
sion mnkes it most charitable to designate 
their color as—slightly pink. 

In a world that has shrunk to the size of 
a suburban backyard because of the exist- 
ence now of lightning-fast methods of com- 
munication and almost instantaneous trans- 
portation, there is no room in one small seg- 
ment of It, such as our country actually is, 
for Communists and fellow travelers, if our 
American ideals and our American insti- 
tutions are to survive. 

The citizens of our great country, review- 
ing in their minds the horrible destruction 
that was visited upon Hiroshima by the 
dropping of the atom bomb, are filled with 
terror when they anticipate the holocaust 
that might develop from similar visitations 
to our own cities and towns. And as great 
as the horror we can engender by a contem- 
plation of the atom bomb, it pales almost 
into insignificance alongside the distress and 
concern we now feel, as we think of the un- 
believable destruction contained in the latest 
inventions of man's frenzy—the hydrogen 
bomb, etc. 

These are not the only nightmares that 
trouble the sleep of our Nation. Dramatic 
advertisements in our newspapers from coast 
to coast—cleverly worded appeals emanating 
from the country’s loud speakers, and the 
latest of all, dramatic presentations on the 
television screens picture the dangers to our 
health and future from diseases of the heart, 
cancer, and infantile paralysis. 

As a result of these campaigns and drives, 
much good is done. In no sense do I mean 
to minimize their effectiveness. However, 
my purpose in mentioning them here, as well 
as my reference to the atom and hydrogen 
bombs, is merely to emphasize my convic- 
tion that no one of these to which I have 
referred—no combination of them—nor all 
of them together—pose as serious a prob- 
lem to the safety of our country as the pres- 
ence in our midst, of Communist spies and 
sympathizers. And by far the most dan- 
gerous of all who fit into this category are 
the ones whom I am pleased to refer to as 
“intellectual spies.” 

My definition of an intellectual spy is a 
man or woman, who, by special ability and 
training in our schools and universities, qual- 
ififes himself to take a leading part in the 
education of the youth of our country. 

Today I should like to talk about academic 
freedom, because the training of our children 
is a most important issue. I'd like to talk 
about it from the viewpoint of a man who 
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for many years has held political office. 
What is the right attitude of political au- 
thority towards academic freedom? This is 
the question I would like to talk about. 

I think it is always a sorry day for civili- 
zation when the political authority begins to 
tell teachers and professors what they must 
believe, and what they nrust think, and what 
they must tell to others. The teaching pro- 
fession is an ancient and honorable one. 
The teaching profession Is engaged in the 
highest pursuit of human enterprise—the 
seeking and possessing that truth which 
makes men free; the stimulation of others 
to seek that truth and that sublime asstst- 
ance which it is theirs to give in the formae 
tion of the minds of their fellowmen. 


Now it does not belong to the state to 
determine what is true. The political au- 
thority must never arrogantly presume to 
manufacture an ideology for the indoctrin- ` 
ation of the citizens. The pursuit of truth 
and the discovery of truth and the imparting 
of truth is an area of human activity which 
tokes place under the protective laws of 
the State. If there are indeed certain basic 
rights which come to us from a source of 
authority above the state, it is no less true 
that the exercise of cur rights has been 
placed under the protective authority of the 
state, In America we established our Gov- 
ernment to make secure our God-given 
rights. However, in daily life, and especially 
at the present critical moment of American 
history, the problems surrounding the free- 
dom of the teacher have grown very com- 
plex. The state legally charters an edu- 
cational institution—it gives it the legal 
right to exist and function within the com- 
munity, and it gives it tax-exempt privi- 
leges. From then on, in administration, 
in establishing the qualifications of fitness 
for teaching personnel, in prescribing the 
course of studies, in adopting methods of 
pedagogy, and in setting standards of aca- 
demic fitness for those who attend the 
school, the collegiate body must be free to 
chart its own course, 


All this appears clear and simple enough 
when we talk about general ideals. But in 
practice certain situations in society often 
arise which cause the anxious concern of 
the citizens at large and the governments 
which they establish to secure their common 
welfare. There are two major concerns that 
present themselves periodically to the politi- 
cal authority—the evils of heresy and the 
evils of conspiracy. 

When it comes to the evils of heresy, the 
political authority down through the cen- 
turies has very frequently taken repressive 
measures in the interest of orthodoxy. This 
is a field in which I have no particular com- 
petence and must leave to others for proper 
discussion. However, any sensible American 
knows that in America the great number of 
religious bodies who differ in religious beliefs 
makes it necessary that there be legal tolera- 
tion of heresy in the interests of respecting 
liberty of conscience and the dignity of man, 
There is, indeed, a place for heresy in Amer- 
ican civilization, and, consequently, in the 
interest of rendering secure the ideals of 
academic freedom, the political authority 
must find itself benignly tolerant of teachers 
and professors who explore the vast reaches 
of human knowledge and seek to understand 
and communicate to others the nature of 
reality and the meaning of life. The proper 
corrective of error is not the politician but 
rather the professor sincerely in love with 
truth. While men sincerely seek the truth, 
heresies must be tolerated. 

But the fruits of heresies sometimes de- 
mand the concern of the political authority. 
For a professor to declare that a sound the- 
ory of social life demands that we “abolish 
eternal truths, abolish all morality” is to 
rightly run the risk of arousing the concern 
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of the average community. Karl Marx made 
that statement in his book Capital, page 341, 
the modern library edition, 1032. When a 
professors say that “atheism is a natural 
and inseparable part of Marxism of the the- 
ory and practice of scientific socialism” the 
citizens of a community are again apt to 
manifest a certain resentful concern. When 
a professor explains that Communists do not 
deny all morality, but only in the “sense 
which deduces these morals from God's 
commandments” (Lenin on Religion, p. 55, 
Little Lenin Library, vol. 7) and proceeds 
to approvingly explain that “we say our mo- 
rality is wholly subordinated in the class 
struggle of the proletariat. We deduce our 
morality from the facts and needs of the class 
struggle of the proletariat” (Lenin on Reti- 
gion, p. 56), the citizens and their govern- 
ment oMcials might understandably pick up 
their ears with apprehensive interest. 

When a professor approvingly expounds 
the Communist morality to the effect that 
the Communist, in order to achieve lils kind 
of society, is morally justified, “if need be, 
to resort to all sorts of devices, to evasion 
and subterfuge, in order to penetrate the 
trade unions and to remain in them and 
to carry on Communist works in them at all 
costs” (Lenin, Left Wing Communism, p. 38. 
Little Lenin Library, 1934), then the vigilant 
citizen should be positively alerted that the 
common welfare of his community is being 
actively threatened. 

Possibly even this kind of heresy could be 
tolerated in a college if kept on a merely aca- 
cemic plane—dangerous as it is. But when 
the theory becomes a social gospel, when the 
theory has begun to be zealously propagated 
by fanatical apostlos, when the academic 
theory takes to itself historical substance 
and appears In political form; when it pro- 
ceeds to capture the social, economic, and 
political resources of a vast nation, bringing 
them under its militantly athelstic might; 
when this ruthless atheistic power begins to 
spread its unholy influence over the entire 
globe until it shuts up behind the Iron Cur- 
tain one-third of the world's population and 
almost as much of the earth's surface and 
secks to continue its method of conquest by 
poisonous infiltration in the educational in- 
stitutions of free countries, then the politi- 
cal authority must be faithful to its purpose 
of securing the common welfare of its people, 
of protecting thelr rights and liberties, and 
investigate, running down, exposing, con- 
victing, and isolating this horrible threat to 
society, 

The political authority must honor the 
teaching profession. It is arrogance to call 
for an investigation of the teaching class as 
such. But wherever appears the threat of 
conspiracy, whether the threat be found in 
a member of the clergy or the teaching pro- 
fession, in government or business, in lubor 
or in the professions, the threat must be 
sought out and evaluated. and, it found real 
and existent exterminated. 

There were within the past 5 years state- 
ments by the presidents and governing 
boards of our colleges and universities toward 
possible subversion. Now those words of 
the presidents and governing boards are 
admirable statements of policy. They 
acknowledge a profound sense of responsi- 
bility on the part of the coliegiate board of 
directors. When properly put into effect, 
they automatically eliminate the necessity of 
the political authority to remind the colle- 
plate board of directors that it is shirking 
its responsibility to the community. 

But when the collegiate board fails to fol- 
low this policy; when the collegiate board 
takes the attitude that they are above the 
law: when the collegiate board considers that 
a Communist professor has the right to his 
private beliefs and his activities must be 
tolerated in the name of academic freedom; 
then the political authority is justificd in 
looking in on the situation. 
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It not only has the right—it has the duty 
to investigate any professor seriously sus- 
pected of being tied to the Communist con- 
spiracy. Every Communist is a traitor. 

It cannot be too strongly emphasized that 
communism is not simply a theory. It ts 
an international conspiracy which grievously 
threatens the national existence of the 
United States. In this matter, the quarrel 
between the political authorities and col- 
leges has not been an indictment of any 
group: it is not an indictment of colleges 
as such; it is not an indictment of the 
alumni of any particular college; it is not an 
indictment of the student body of any par- 
ticular college: it is certainly not an indict-- 


ment of the faculty of any particular college. 


The quarrel, and I consider it a legitimate 
quarrel, has been with the lack of responsi- 
bility for the welfare of the community, as 
manifested by the attitude of certain col- 
leginte boards of directors who in this matter 
have shirked their responsiblity to the 
community. 


Army Base, Boston, Diass. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 23, 1954 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks, I 
include a statement made by me on 
March 22, 1954, on the importance and 
necessity of saving the Army base in 
Boston, Mass. 

I also include an article, written by 
John Harriman, appearing in the Boston 
Globe of March 21, 1954. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN W. McCormack, or 
AMIASSACHUSETTS 


The proposal of the Army to abardon the 
Army base pier and warehouses at Boston, 
because the pile foundations are weakening 
and there is danger of these structures falling 
into the harbor and blocking the reserve 
channel, presents a situation which should 
arouse the indignation of every citizen of 
Boston and Massachusetts. 

The plea of the Army authorities that 
they do not have the money to place the pier 
and warchouses in proper repair is not valid 
and the weakest possible excuse that could 
be established for such a decision. I cannot 
believe that this decision has been reviewed 
by competent authority in the Department 
of the Army. of the Department of Defense, 
or that it reflects a final decision. 

The iden that a property worth prob- 
ably $50 million could be abandoned because 
of an unwillingness to spend $9 million to 
#12 million to place it in proper repair is 
waste of the taxpayers’ money and not econ- 
omy. The proposal that the State or city 
governments or private interests might be 
willing to lease or buy the plier and ware- 
houses and spend such a large sum to put it 
back into working condition, with the Fed- 
eral Government retaining the right to take 
it back In the event of an emergency, is an 
insult to the intelligence of our people. 

Iam informed by competent legal author- 
ity that the Army cannot legally abandon 
this portion of the Boston Army Base, cannot 
escape its responsibility, cannot permit such 
a public nuisance, or fire and accident 
hazard, and that in all probability the Gen- 
eral Services Administration, which by law 
must be responsible for disposal of the prop- 
erty, will not accept this lability for it, pend- 
ing possible disposition, 
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This means that for another year and a 
quarter, the Army will haye full responsi- 
bility for maintaining the plers and ware- 
houses and pay for the cost of care and up- 
keep, in the event that no buyer or lessce 
can be found. 

The possible alternative that the Army 
could tear down the bulldings and picrs ts 
unthinkable because the bulldings and sur- 
face of the piers are in excellent condition 
and most useful not alone to the citizens of 
our State but also to the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

The Army base was the second most im- 
portant port cf embarkation on the Atlantic 
coast during the last World War, a vital Jini 
in the Invasion of Europe and the defeat of 
Germany. : 

If the Army base was not there it would 
have been necessary to bulld it. and tf it is 
destroyed or allowed to fall into Boston Har- 
ber, merely on the excuse that the Army does 
not need it at this moment, it would have to 
be rebuilt at tremendous cost and speed in 
the event of another war involving Europe. 

The Army ts not alone one of our fighting 
forces, it is also the trustee of the military 
facilities entrusted to its care by the Ameri- 
can people. It cannot avoid its responeibili- 
ties by pnssing the buck to Congress, and it 
cannot abandon its property.on such flimsy 
reasons. f 

I feel sure that when this decision to aban- 
don the Army base piers and warchouses is 
studied by the Secretary of the Army and the 
Secrotary of Defense, which T understand is 
now taking place, the money for its proper 
repair and maintenance will be found. It 
docs not seem possible that any other decl- 
sion could be made, and certainly none other 
should be made. 


From the Boston Sunday Globe of March 
21, 1954] 

War Nattow Neens Boston Asay BAS 
THE Best Purysicat Por? Facruirms ALONG 
Artantic Must Not Be Lost ro Countay, 
AND Wat MARES Ir IMPOSSIBLE FOR PRI- 
VATE CAPITAL To SOLVE PROBLEML 


(By John Harriman) 


We of New England nre sometimes prone 
to take our greatest assets for granted. Such 
is the case where the port of Boston is con- 
cerned, which has never received the public 
interest and support, which it deserves. 

Boston Harbor covers about 47 square 
miles of water, and has over 140 miles of 
waterfront. It provides excelient protection 
from rough weather, yct its deep water an- 
chorage is ensy of access through three main 
channels. It ls less than 7 miles from the 
open sea, 

This harbor has 259 pers or wharves, with 
30 miles of berthing space. Most of these 
are private or Government piers not avall- 
able to public use. Of public piers there 
are 10. 0 owned by the Commonwealth and 1 
by the United States Government. 

Thus the port of Boston bas physical fa- 
cliities unexcelled by any cther port on the 
Atlantic coast. 


THREE HUNDRED SHIPS LAST. YEAR 


Yet there ts one fly in the ointment. The 
so-called Army base pliers, owned by the 
United States Government, have not been 
kept in repair in recent years and are now 
threatened with collapse. A Inrge sum is 
needed to return the piers to usefulness, and 
if that eum fs not forthcoming the base will 
be removed from use on August 1. $ 

This would be a serious blow for Boston. 
Last year this buse handied more than 300 
ships, and 300,000 tons of freight. It is 
estimated that every ton of freight handied 
in the port accounts for about 650 in the 
gross economic income of this community. 
No alternate facilities are available, for the 
Army base represents about 30 percent of 
the port's total berthing capacity. Thus the 
danger to our economic life is very real. 
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What gives the present situation an tronic 
twist is that this threatened setback comes 
at a time when the port of Boston is just 
beginning to make headway against the tides 
of adversity which have handicapped its op- 
erations in recent years. 

Unsettied labor conditions have long been 
a problem of the port, but in October 1951, 
an agreement signed by the International 
Longshoremen’s Association and the Boston 
Shipping Association laid the first corner- 
stone for industrial peace. 

LITTLE SUPPORT FROM NEW ENGLAND 


For many years the port of Boston has 
suffered discriminatory rates on the com- 
bination rail and water haul from inland 
centers on goods going into export. Some 

has been made in overcoming this 
practice recently, specifically on the impor- 
tant bulk cargo of grain. 

Boston, as a port, has never received the 
support of New England shippers that it 
should hive, due in large part to the greater 
frequency of sailings from New York, As & 
result of this, about 10 times as much freight 
has come inward through the port than has 
gone outward from the port. But progress 
is being made here, too. Five shipping firms 
have recently established service from Boston 
to Japan, Mexico, Cuba, the west const of 
Africa, and the west coast of the United 
States. 

While the port of Boston does not enjoy 
the complete freedom of political interfer- 
ence characteristic of the ports of New York 
and New Orleans, we have in this direction, 
too, made gains lately. The State legisla- 
ture still keeps a hold on the port's finances, 
but autonomy is otherwise assured by crea- 
tion of the Port of Boston Commission, a 
State agency, which was established to super- 
sede the old port authority in 1953. 


TWELVE MILLION DOLLARS FOR REPAIRS 


In addition, the port is engaged on a 
Major $36 million improvement program. 
Three lines have recently established reg- 
Ular passenger service to and from Boston 
With Britain, the European Continent, and 
the Near East and Mediterranean. 

Today this solid accomplishment of the 
Past 8 years is threatened by the Army’s re- 
Tusai to put its Army base into proper con- 
dition. The piers are now leased by the 
Army to the Maritime Commission, which 
in turn leases to the present private oper- 
ators. Engineering estimates say an ex- 
penditure of $10 to $12 million would give 
the base a useful life of 50 years. 

The Army, under lowered appropriations 
and tightened budgetary control, has stated 
that the base fulfills no peacctime military 
heed, and suggests that funds to put it in 
order come from either private lessees or 
the Commonwealth. Port interests point 
Out that any such investment is impossible 
for any private company, as the gross to a 
lessee is only some $300,000 to $500,000 a 
year, out of which heavy rental must be 
Paid to the Maritime Commission. 

On the other hand, there is a possibility 
that a way might be found for the Common- 
Wealth to participate in some manner with 
the Army in meeting the cost of repairs, or, 
Conceivably, to take over the whole job if the 
Army disposes of the base by declaring it 
surplus, 

GREAT NATURAL ASSET 

Port officials point out, however, that the 

y base is by its very nature a facility 

Which should be kept in standby readiness as 

à dofense measure. It was a major embarka- 

tion point in World War I and World War II. 

and handled over 1 million tons of military 

freight during the latter conflict. Its repair, 

Say these officials, should therefore be the 
y's job. 

Some solution to the problem of this im- 

t part of the port of Boston will al- 

most surely be found. Perhaps the airing of 
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groups.” 
This 18 still true today. 


A Plan or Just an Idea? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DON MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 23, 1954 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to insert in the Appendix of the 
Recorp today two editorials recently 
published by two newspapers of my 
State—the Seattle Post-Intelligencer 
and the Prosser Record-Bulletin. 

These editorials reflect doubts widely 
held, doubts that the so-called partner- 
ship plan of this administration with 
respect to water resources is any plan 
at all. 

The Post-Intelligencer suggests that 
it is now apparent that the idea is not a 
plan, as many of us have contended all 
along, and the Record-Bulletin reproves 
the administration for at least tempo- 
rary abdication of an historic responsi- 
bility. 

In view of the fact that the partner- 
ship idea thus far has not produced one 
kilowatt of new power, in the face of an 
approaching shortage of hydroelectric 
energy in the Pacific Northwest of un- 
paralleled magnitude, I think the points 
of both editorials are well taken. 

The editorials follow: 

From the Seattle (Wash.) Post-Intelligencer 
of February 26, 1954] 
Sri. Ir Our 


One of the most significant and, as it 
turns out, most controversial proposals of 
the Eisenhower administration has been the 
suggestion that a partnership of Federal 
Government and local bodles be developed 
in the Pacific Northwest for water resource 
development. 

The Post-Intelligencer has belief in that 
proposal, and is already on record to that 
effect. We have urged study of the various 
plans and proposals put forward to imple- 
ment that idea, notably the recommendation 
of ex-Gov. Charles A. Sprague, of Salem, Oreg. 

At this point, however, we think it well to 
invite attention to a statement by Herbert 
G. West, ex-mcyor of Walla Walla, and exe- 
cutive vice president of the Inland Empire 
Waterways Association. 

He wants the administration to be a little 
more specific about its own role in the part- 
nership. Says Mr. West: “We should request 
the Federal Government, as the major stock- 
holder in our river system, to stop using 
partnership as a catchall phrase—but to get 
the partners around the table and spell 
out in detail the responsibilities of each to 
keep the program moving ahead until all the 
details can be worked out.” 

Mr. West continues: “The people of the 
Pacific Northwest want a working partner- 
ship on a regionwide basis that will insure 
maximum development of our water re- 
sources. They expect the Federal Govern- 
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ment to measure up to its responsibilities, to 
clear the air, and to offer a concrete program 
embracing all levels of Government parti- 
cipation and private enterprise cooperation.” 

We don't see how anybody can quarrel 
with Mr. West's invitation for Uncle Sam to 
come a little clearer on what he means by 
partnership in Pacific Northwest water re- 
sources. 

The same question is on the horizon with 
regard to forestry. If Congress approves the 
President's 1954-1955 budget for the United 
States Forest Service, then clearly the ad- 
ministration is adopting the partnership idea 
in forestry too. 

Most people seem to like the Idea. But 
now it dawns that an Idea is not a plan. 


[From the Prosser (Wash.) Record-Bulletin] 
Mors Power NEEDED 


If the Federal Government is going to 
change its policy in hydroelectric power de- 
velopment, it is necessarily going to take 
quite a long time to put the change into 
effect. Thus far it has not been made clear 
just what shape the partnership policy will 
take. In the meantime we have had no new 
starts in Federal dam projects in the North- 
west for several years. We are hungry for 
power. It is our one great economic advan- 
tage which can keep us competitive indus- 
trially with other regions of the Nation. We 
have experienced one electric brown-out in 
a low-water year. It hurt the Northwest 
and the Nation. If we do not have one or 
more major new dams started soon, the 
power shortage will become critical and se- 
rlously damage our economy. 

It would seem reasonable that the Fed- 
eral Government should build one or more 
new dams now, and keep new power pro- 
duction up to a minimum schedule while 
the machinery for the partnership plan is 
evolved. 

Economy in Federal spending is the rea- 
son given for the no new start policy. But 
we maintain that to curtail Federal invest- 
ment in power development in the North- 
west is not economy. A look at the statistics 
of the Federal investment in power in the 
Northwest is surprising. 3 


Big figures are hard to grasp. But it is 
a fact that the total gross Federal invest- 
ment in power in the Columbia River power 
system since the first dollar was spent many 
years ago, is less than 61 billion. As of 
June 30 of 1953 the Government had in- 
vested a grand total of about $871 million, 
This is all the money invested over a perlod 
of more than 20 years. The figure includes 
interest charged and unexpended appropria- 
tions. It even includes some costs allocated 
to power which are in reality a subsidy to 
irrigation. Of this total investment, al- 
ready $145 million have been repaid to the 
Treasury, bringing the total net investment 
down to less than three-quarters of $1 
billion. Bonneville Dam is nearly a third 
paid for and the great Coulce Dam is about 
one-quarter paid. 

The total net investment over a 20-year 
period is but a tiny fraction of annual ex- 
penditures. Obviously Federal investment 
in Northwest power has not been expensive, 
It has been profitable. If one could deter- 
mine how much additional income and ex- 
cise taxes the Federal Government has col- 
lected in the Northwest in the last two 
decades as a direct result of economic growth 
from power, it would prove that the Gov- 
ernment has actually made a profit. 

There is no valid reason why the Govern- 
ment should abdicate its historic respon- 
sibility while a new program is being evolved, 
Our congressional delegation in both parties 
is seeking new dam starts. Businessmen, 
farmers, workers, chambers of commerce, and 
other groups of the Northwest should demand 
at least one major new start now. 
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Straits of Mackinac Bridge 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR A. KNOX 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 23, 1954 


Mr. KNOX. Mr. Speaker, it was my 
privilege on March 6 to return to the 
11th Congressional District of Michigan 
to attend and speak at the testimonial 
dinner celebrating an occasion of much 
importance to the State of Michigan and 
our Nation. I refer to the realization 
that at long last we will have a con- 
necting link, a bridge—the greatest 
achievement of its kind in the world— 
between the Upper and Lower Peninsulas 
of Michigan. The Straits of Mackinac 
Bridge will be more than 5 miles long 
and will carry 4 lanes of traffic. It 
will be a 26,444-foot structure of suspen- 
sion type and will cost approximately 
$100 million. The 8.614 feet between the 
cable anchorages will represent the long- 
est such span in the world, and the 2 
center piers from rockbottom to top 
will exceed the height of the Washing- 
ton Monument by 200 feet. Now in trav- 
eling across the Straits of Mackinac by 
ferry approximately 1 hour is consumed, 
but when the bridge will be completed, 
in 1958, one may cross in 10 minutes. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I wish to include the ad- 
dress made by me at the testimonial 
celebration in Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., 
on March 6, 1954: 

Thank you my good friend Walter, Rev- 
erend Whitemore, Governor Williams, ladies 
and gentlemen, my former colleagues of the 
Michigan Legislature, who were the minute 
men, the men that did the leg work—the 
men who were your voice which was spoken 
in the Michigan Legislature on this great 
project that is about to become a reality— 
something we have long strived for. And the 
credit goes to you the people, who were so 
enthusiastic and let your legislators know of 
your great desires, and from that came your 
voice In the halls of the Michigan Législature 
that brought about this great project. 

I should at this time like to pay those 
compliments, which are just, to Mr. Deike 
and his wonderful choir—the high school 
band who entertained us here this evening— 
also to the four church groups who put on 
this wonderful dinner. It is amazing to find 
that we have amidst us those people who 
are so willing and desiring to bring about and 
help in the celebration of this great project. 
Also the committee on arrangements—they 
have done a tremendous job. 

I am most happy and grateful to be back 
here in my home town and in the wonderful 
district which I represent in Congress, and 
enjoy the peace and quiet of this great north 
country. That is the one thing that has 
brought so many people to this great north 
country, because when they return to their 
respective homes they once again tell their 
friends about all the things we have to offer 
and they are many, and many times fold they 
will increase through this project. 

This great section of our State of Mich- 
igan is in for one of the most prosperous 
periods of its history. Through the con- 
struction period of the Straits Bridge and 
the possibilities of a bridge known as the 
International Bridge connecting Sault Ste, 
Marie, Canada, and Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., 
a great amount of wealth will be undoubtedly 
invested in order to meet that day, that final 
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day, when we cut the ribbon on the bridge at 
the Straits of Mackinac. 


great 

through my views, of what is going to hap- 
pen to this great north country of ours. I 
cannot see one ounce of a recession or & 
depression of any kind. We are in for pros- 
perity. Through this bridge it will not only 
mean prosperity to this great north country, 
but it will contribute great wealth to the 
rest of our State and to our Nation. 

Ladies and gentimen, I want to bring you 
my story. I want you to know how this 
bridge became a reality. It is true that I was 
a member of the Michigan Legislature 
through this period—your voice from Chip- 
pewa County which I represented, was heard 
through me in the legislative halis—the same 
as all the rest of the legislators that have 
been mentioned here by our toastmaster, 
Walter Gries. 

It was back in 1949 that a gentleman from 
Mackinac Island, Stewart Woodfill, came to 
Lansing. He came into my office, as I was the 
speaker of the Michigan House of Representa- 
tives at that time, and told of what he 
thought could be done and thought the time 
had come when the move should be made to 
bulld the bridge across the Straits of Mack- 
mac. I arranged hearings for Stewart Wood- 
fill, which I also attended, before the senate 
committee and before the house committee. 
He was a great salesman. He did a wonder- 
ful job as far as he went. But after he com- 
pleted what he thought was his duty and 
his errand, he then quietly withdrew to the 
background, but always kept the bridge fore- 
most in his mind. 

Back In 1947, and I read it again today, a 
resolution was passed by the automobile deal- 
ers requesting that a movement be made 
to construct the bridge across the Straits of 
Mackinac, and there were many other civic 
organizations that did likewise. They joined 
in that great march to bring about a bridge 
across the Straits of Mackinac. 

The legislation that was drafted was not 
entirely my own. There were a great many 
people that assisted in this legislation. We 
felt that we must have as near a perfect bill 
as we could get in order to sell it to the 
Michigan Legislature. So we did. We framed 
the bill, and I as speaker of the house of 
representatives, with Bill Ellsworth our 
State senator, negotiated the introduction, 
and Senator Ellsworth introduced the bill 
in the State senate. After a period of time 
elapsed, and I was in contact continually 
with Senator Ellsworth, I was informed by 
him that his bill was locked up in the State 
affairs committee of the senate. Bill came to 
me and requested that I attempt to have the 
bill introduced in the house. 

Now I am going to single out one man 
here tonight, a legislator who was serving 
his second term in the Michigan Legislature. 
He is not from this area. He is a young man 
and an attorney from down in Allegan 
County, and his name is none other than 
Senator Edward Hutchinson. At that time 
he was Representative Hutchinson. I called 
Mr. Hutchinson into my office and told him 
of the problem that was facing us and asked 
him if he would introduce this bill for me 
with the cosponsors of the legislators in the 
immediate vicinity of this great north 
country. 

Mr. Hutchinson said Woll, could I take 
the bill home with me and study it and look 
it over?“ I said, Les, by all means, Ed, take 
as much time as you think is necessary and 
when you're ready to report, please report 
back to me.” The next day Edward Hutch- 
inson came into my office and he made a 
couple of technical changes in the bill and 
sald that he was ready to introduce the bill 
for us, Mr. Hutchinson lives in the adjacent 
county to the gentleman who bottled up 
cur bill in the senate. I believe sincerely 
that with the introduction of the Straits 
Bridge by Mr. Hutchinson it gained a terrific 
amount of support in southwestern and 
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southern Michigan. The bill was intro- 
duced but not as it was in the senate; the 
bill was split in two parts. All we provided 
for in the house bill was the creation of the 
Straits Bridge Authority. We appropriated 
$75,000 for the authority to make their sur- 
vey and provided that the authority report 
to the legislature their findings. 

Now, why did we do it? Because of the 
fact that we had bridge bills before that 
were reported to the Governor in the State 
of Michigan and, therefore, the legislature 
had never gained all of the knowledge that 
they should have to bring forth a final con- 
clusion of that particular project. Now, we 
did this for a reason and that was to bring 
the responsibility of work to all legislators 
because it was the legislature that must 
create the bridge authority. There was no 
one else to create it, 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, we also pro- 
vided in the bill that the dean of engineer- 
ing of the University of Michigan shall se- 
lect the three top engineering firms in the 
United States of America and recommend 
them to the authority. The dean of engi- 
neering at the University of Michigan did 
do that very job. He selected the three top 
engineering firms in the United States. We 
have one of those very fine gentlemen here 
with us tonight and we are going to hear 
from him later. 

After the bill was introduced and passed 
in the house and went to the senate, where 
it also passed, it came back and, as I said, the 
authority reported. When the authority 
came into my office and deposited the report 
with me—the report of the study of that au- 
thority and thelr recommendations, as they 
did in the State senate with the lieutenant 
governor—the chairman of the authority, 
Mr. Brown, asked me if this was all. So, in 
discussing this question, I asked Mr. Brown 
if he and the engineers would care to make 
a verbal report to the Michigan Legislature. 
He said, “We would be most happy to answer 
questions if there should be any asked.” 
That was the day of greasing the skids that 
brought about this real project. So I imme- 
diately called a Joint session of the Michigan 
House of Representatives and the State sen- 
ate. We convened and immediately threw 
the meeting open to the public, and that au- 
thority, the bridge authority, made the re- 
port and then committed themselves to ques- 
tioning. Never once did the engineering 
firms or the bridge authority falter in the 
answer of the questions that were presented 
to them by the members of the Legislature 
of the State of Michigan. After that day we 
immediately introduced the legislation over 
in the State senate by Senator Ellsworth and 
others, to grant the authority the right to 
proceed with the construction of the bridge. 
That bill passed the senate and came over 
to the house of. representatives, and was 
passed, and the authority was granted the 
right to proceed. The authority undoubt- 
edly tonight will tell you of their trials and 
tribulations in their job of bringing about 
that $96,400,033.33 which the authority re- 
ceived about 2 weeks ago in the form of a 
check to build a bridge across the Straits of 
Mackinac. 

I bring this message to you ladies and gen- 
tlemen because it is no political party that 
is bullding the bridge across the Straits orf 
Mackinac. We had Republican support and 
we had Democrat support. On the floor in 
both the senate and house of representatives 
we had Democrats and we had Republicans 
vote for that authority. We had the State 
administrative board, composed of the Gov- 
ernor and all the clected officials of the State 
of Michigan, that approved of the bonds. I 
want to pay a compliment to a man who is 
an elected official, your attorney general, 
Frank Millard, for his fine and outstanding 
ability in the presentation of the recent case 
before the supreme court, which was favor- 
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able, as far as the authority is concerned, to 
proceed with the sale of the bonds. 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, that is the 
history. The Governor of the State of Mich- 
igan also participated in this overall program. 
He signed the bill and he worked among his 
members of the legislative branches to gain 
support for this project. I want to say once 
again to you, it was you, the people, that 
made it possible because it was your voices 
that were heard in the legislative halls of the 
great State of Michigan that sold the project 
to the legislature. 

The minutemen, the legmen that are here 
tonight, and others that have been men- 
tioned, should receive the reddest roses with 
the longest green stems, because they are 
the people that did your job for you and 
made this project possible, and in the very 
near future it will be your right and my 
right to travel across the Straits of Mackinac, 
not by boat but by vehicle traffic. 

We have a very tremendous problem facing 
us in this great Nation of ours and that is 


our highway system. This bridge is going, 


to create some problems as far as our high- 
Ways are concerned. We must meet them. 
This year the Congress of the United States, 
I believe I can say at this time, is going to 
increase the appropriation for highway pur- 
poses by $275 million more than what they 
appropriated a year ago. The statistics that 
we receive today relative to highway needs 
is the fabulous sum of $4 billion. That is 
the amount of money that it would take 
today to put our highways in condition to 
carry the traffic of today. It's amazing when 
you rend the newspaper articles of the 
deaths—weekly, monthly, and yearly—just 
in the State of Michigan. But when you 
go over the entire Nation it’s tremendous. 
We owe it to our people of today and our 
people of tomorrow to make available the 
necessary funds to bring safe highways for 
safe travel for the people of this great 
Nation. 

Ladies and gentlemen, it was nice to have 
ape with you. God bless you and good 
night. Š 


The Mask Has Become the Man 


SPEECH 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JFRSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 8, 1954 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, 13 
years ago, in its February 1941 issue, 
Reader's Digest carried a story entitled 
“A Visit to Berchtesgaden.” 

The story opens at the peak of Hitler’s 
victories in World War II. It tells of 
Joshua's visit to Hitler at Berchtesgaden 
and of Hitler’s visit, through time, with 
Joshua to the famed trumpet and the 
crumbling walls of Jericho, 40 centuries 
ago. 

The moral of the story appears to be 
that as you fight something, unless you 
are exceedingly careful, you are apt to 
absorb the spirit of what you fight, set- 
ting in train acts like those you sought 
to avoid. 

Appalled at the slaughter and the 
Misery he had seen at Jericho, Hitler 
tried to return to Berchtesgaden untaint- 
ed. But it was too late. The mask has 
become the man,” said Joshua, you can- 
not doff it.” 

Under unanimous consent, the article 
is cited below. I trust that it will be 


of some interest to the Congress in its 
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current deliberations, especially in these 
days when so many people feel drained 
of strength and achievement and of pur- 


pose: 
A Visit To BERCHTESGADEN 
(By Hillel Bernstein) 

(This seems to me the story of the year. 
To read it is a personal experience, and upon 
publication the stbry will become a national 
and international experience, It is more 
than literature. It is the contemporary 
mind coming to a great conclusion about one 
of the great contemporary problems. (Carl 
Van Doren.) ) 

(Historica Nore.—The World War of 


1914-18 gave birth to the legend of the Un- 


known Soldier. After the World War which 
began in 1939 the despairing, mystical times 
brought forth a new legend, that of the Res- 
urrected Soldier. He was expected hourly to 
return from the grave and liberate the 
enslaved peoples from the yoke of the Nazi 
conquerors.) 

When Hitler felt the need for brooding 
mystically over some problem of state, he 
usually repaired to his mountain residence at 
Berchtesgaden, high above the Bavarian 
countryside. In such a mood he sat one eve- 
ning in the private projection room of his 
mountain retreat, viewing again—for the 
hundredth time—the motion-picture record 
of his military triumphs. 

He sat alone theré, savoring with relish the 
striking power of his army and air force, 
The performance was ever a bracing tonic to 
the Fiihrer. Having willed all these cam- 
paigns he also felt that he had achieved all 
this destruction personally. It was as if he, 
Hitler, has smashed Warsaw with a drive of 
his right first, and had destroyed a square 
mile of buildings in the center of Amsterdam 
with a vigorous kick of his left boot. He 
drank it in greedily with his eyes. 

No previous military leader in history had 
enjoyed the delights of being able to view 
his campaigns again whenever he pleased. 
Hitler reflected that Napoleon, or Caesar, or 
Alexander, would have envied him this pre- 
cious advantage. Great as they were, they 
could not bring back the sights of their stir- 
ring, smashing triumphs. They could not 
re-create, as he could, the scenes of power, 
victory, and glory. 

Suddenly he felt a chill, and had a creepy 
feeling that he had was not alone. He peered 
anxiously through the dark of the room. At 
the back there stood what seemed to be the 
figure of a huge man. Hitler's first instinct 
was to ring for his guards. But somehow 
his hand—the hand that had smashed War- 
saw—was powerless to function. 

“Who's there?” he said. 

“T am a soldier,” replied a low voice. 

Hitler knew that this was no fiesh-and- 
blood intruder. - He was nervous and he 
played for time. 

“Who let you in?“ he demanded. =- 

“I come from the past. No one let me in.“ 

“Do not imagine that I am alone,” Hitler 
cried. “The power of my invincible Reichs- 
wehr is about me. I am not unprotected.” 

“Yet now you are alone,” the volce an- 
swered. 

“What do you want?“ Hitler's voice was 
thin and piping. 

“For the present,” came the answer, “I am 
looking at your battles.” 

“You sald you were a soldier. 
your rank?” 

“I am a commander.” ~ 

Hitler became ingratiating. “A comman- 
der. Then you can study my battles with 
the eye of an expert. No doubt you can 
compare them with your own campaigns.” 

“My battles were different,” said the other, 
curtly. A sense of superiority was evident 
in his manner but Hitler chose to ignore it. 

“Naturally,” he said. “All battles are dif- 
ferent. A different general, a different kind 
of battle. And what were your battles like?“ 
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“In most of them,” said the stranger, “I 
spared no living thing.” 

Hitler’s military vanity was piqued. “Do 
not try to talk to me in superior tones,” he 
cried. “What scale were your campaigns on? 
Mine are on a world scale. Suppose I do 
leave a building standing here or there, or 
a few miserable enemies alive. Think of the 
immensity of my work. Military experts 
agree that there has been nothing like my 
wars in history. I have succeded more than 
any other man—more than Napoleon, or 
Caesar, or Alexander. Who, then, are you?“ 

The other’s voice indicated a cold fury; he, 
too, evidently had his military vanity. “You 
are going to see my bat tles,“ he said. 

It was said ominously, and Hitler grew 
wary, remembering that he was facing an 
unknown danger. He said, in softer tones, 
“How can I see your battles? They are over 
and done with.” 

“No,” was the answer. “They are still 
going on. I have fought them over again a 
thousand times. I will take you into the 
fighting, from the very beginning of my first 
campaign.” 

“I don't know what you mean,” Hitler said, 
“and I cannot waste more time. I have 
many things to do.” 

The voice was freezingly contemptuous. 
“You are coming with me.” 

For the first time Hitler became clearly 
aware of the face. It was like nothing that 
he had known before: large, strong, hard- 
featured, expressionless, unearthly. But 
the eyes—the eyes. They were somehow like 
windows which widened out so that a world 
could be seen through them, a world of 
dooms and agonies. 

Hitler felt drained of strength, achieve- 
ment, fame, everything. Now the stranger's 
voice, as he spoke again, was inexorable, 
“Come with me,” he said. 

Hitler had a sudden feeling that he was 
in movement, and he struggled with all his 
might. But it was useless, In a moment he 
was out of Germany and out of his element, 

They traveled on the wings of the past, 
They sped past the Napoleonic wars and the 
French Revolution, past the Thirty Years’ 
War, past the Renaissance, and they did not 
even stop for the Middle Ages and the strug- 
gle between the emperors and the popes. 

“Where are you taking me?” Hitler asked. 

“Patience,” said his fellow traveler. “I 
visited with you in modern times. You will 
visit with me in ancient times.” 

The Roman Empire went by like a flash, 
and the campaigns of Alexander the Great 
were just a filcker on the way. “That was 
Greek civilization just then,” said the 
stranger, with a backward gesture. And 
then at last, We have arrived.” 

Hitler found himself set down in ru 
country, among warriors—hard, flerce, de- 
termined-looking men—many thousands of 
them gathered in an encampment. He 
watched his companion instantly take charge, 
as if he had not been away. He noted, too, 
from the moment of arrival, that there was 
a change in his companion. He looked 
smaller now, and without that terrifying 
atmosphere of doom which had characterized 
him at Berchtesgaden. He was more of a 
man and less of a shade. Although Hitler 
was in his power, the Führer did not fear 
his captor as much as he had a little while 
ago in the 20th century. Set in his own 
environment, the man was no more terrible 
than Hitler in his. 

Immediately after his arrival there was 
an inspection of forces. Hitler went down 
the ranks with his companion, surveying the 
faces and military bearing of the soldiers, 
“Excellent fighting men,” he said. “They 
remind me of some of my good sergeants in 
the Reichswehr.” He spoke directly to one 
man, saying, “I should like to have had you 
for my good Reichswehr.“ 

The man seemed to take no notice of this 
pretty speech, and Hitler said angrily to 
his companion, Do you approve of your 
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common soldiers behaving rudely to a visit- 
ing commander?” 

“Forty centuries separate you from these 
men,” was the reply. “They cannot see or 
hear you. You are not even dust in anyone's 


7 bid you take me out of the 20th century 
in order to insult me?” Hitler complained, 
“I want to go back to the Reich, where I am 
in everyone's eye.” 

“You will go back soon,” said the leader. 
“Meanwhile, there are battles to be viewed.“ 

The inspection was followed by a council 
of war. The warriors, under the leadership 
of Hitler's companion, planned to invade 
new lands, slay all the inhabitants, and take 
their lands for themselves and their pos- 
terity. Hitler, the invisible one, listened to 
the plan of action. 

“All, then, is in readiness,” said the leader. 

Walt.“ said Hitler. As a commander I 
criticize your preparations as crude and 
amateurish. ‘Your plan ts incomplete.” 

“Speak on,” said Hitler’s companion. 

Hitler sald: “Where is your propaganda 
machine? Where are your grievances? Why 
haven't you proved first that your nationals 
over there are being persecuted? That the 
other side is plotting to attack you? Where 
are your frontier incidents? Your atroci- 
ties? You haven't even shown the foresight 
to colonize some people over there first, to 
be killed in atrocities at the right moment. 
What a bungled campaign.” 

“None of that is necessary,” sald the 
leader. “We do not have to justify our- 
selves. It is the Lord who has told us to 
take those lands.” 

That's good about the Lord.“ Hitler ad- 
mitted. “That's always good. God is with 
me, too.“ 

Then he bethought himself of another 
piece of excellent counsel. “You've forgot- 
ten one very important move,” he said. 
“You ought to prove first of all that your 
enemies are dominated by the Jews. By the 
Jewish warmongers, who have instigated 
them to fight against you. If you do that, 
you will always be a hero, no matter what 
else you do.” 

His companion smiled. “That won't be 
necessary, either.“ he said. “For, you see, 
we are the Jews.” 

Hitler gasped. He looked wildly about, at 
those fierce, hard faces, at those warriors 
whose strength and soldierlike qualities he 


had admired. But it's impossible.” he 
cried. “Jews, But it can't be. And you 
yourself?" 

“All of us.” 


“You're joking. I know what Jews are, 
and they're not fighters,” he screamed. 
“Bankers, merchants, lawyers, doctors, 
tradesmen, journalists.” He spat out his 
contempt. “Warmongers. They get others 
to do their fighting.” 

“These are the Jewish soldiers,” said his 
companion, “and they will do thelr own 
fighting. Forty thousand of them are gath- 
ered here, and not an enemy will escape the 
edze of their swords.” 

Hitler was suddenly in panic. Forty thou- 
sand fighting Jews, and he alone among 
them, without a single army of 2 million to 
defend him. And the leader knew who he 
was. Already Hitler writhed in anticipation 
of being torn to pieces. 

“You forget that they cannot see or hear 
you,” said the leader, reading his thoughts. 

Yet Hitler was sick. He sat down on a 
rock, and said feebly, “What is this place?” 

“You are in the first chapter of the Book 
of Joshua of the Old Testament.” 


“In the Bible,” groaned Hitler. “And 
you?” 

“Joshua.” 

“The Bible. I had to listen to sermons 


from that when I was a boy. There was 
one about Joshua, the miracle soldier. Are 
you he who blew down the walls of Jericho?” 

“You will sce them blown down,” said 
Joshua. 
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Then Hitler made a fighting effort to lib- 
erate himself from his environment. He 
stood up and shrieked: “No! No! I won't 
stay here in the Bible. I hate that book. 
I've got a book—my own book, Mein Kampf— 
and I want to go back to it. I want to go 
back to my German Reich and my German 
people.” 


ple. 

His voice rose to a scream which he hoped 
would pierce the centuries, reach Berlin, 
arouse the Gestapo. “Help! Help! Germans 
to the rescue. I've been kidnaped by the 
Jews.“ 

“They can't see or hear you in Berlin 
either,” said Joshua. “There is no Berlin, 
It is still a marsh.” 

Hitler was forced to resign himself for the 
time being to the role of invisible spectator. 
The one satisfaction he enjoyed, as he looked 
at the fighting Jews, was his knowledge that 
in his day their descendants would consti- 
tute a minority that he could persecute and 
terrorize. At times he indulged in secret 
bravado. “Yah!” he jeered. “You capital- 
istic, bolshevistic, democratic, pacifistic, war- 
mongering, trading, scribbling, plll-rolling, 


lawyering, banking Jews—yah!—you men of . 


peace and good will, I despise you, I perse- 
cute you, I make you fear me. You tremble 
at the thought of me. I am the scourge.” 
But no one heard him. 

After a night of preparation and prayer, 
the army started on its campaign of inva- 
sion. The destination was Jericho and the 
first objective was the crossing of the river 
Jordan, To achieve the crossing swiftly and 
successfully, Joshua sald that a miracle was 
in order, a miracle which would divide the 
waters. “Miracle,” scoffed Hitler. “My army 
engineers create a miracle by spanning the 
river with pontoon bridges or rubber boats.” 

Hitler crossed the Jordan with Joshua as 
the waters divided. He was present at the 
siege of Jericho and he saw the walls come 
tumbling down at the final blast of the 
trumpets. It reminded him that he had 
blown down the bastion of Prague with a 
radio speech and the accompanying Nazi 
of “Sieg Hell.” My voice, too,” he said, 
“is the trumpet of destiny.” 

The walls came down, and Hitler watched 
the soldiers swarm over the debris and into 
the city with their swords flashing. It was 
slaughter and annihilation in the name of 
the Lord, who had instructed Joshua to spare 
no living thing. 

Hitler had often dreamed of the annthila- 
tion of a foe to the last man. He had never 
seen his dream realized so completely as at 
Jericho. It sickened him. 

Joshua, observing him, said, “It takes a 
strong stomach to do the Lord’s work.” 

“What are you trying to insinuate?” sald 
Hitler, touchily. “I never felt better in my 
life.” 

“You look woefully sick,” said Joshua. 
“But you would be far sicker if you had to 
direct this slaughter over and over again a 
thousand times, as I have had to do.“ 

The campaigns continued. . Hitler watched 
the burning of Al, and he saw the King of 
Al hanged on a tree until eventide. For the 
first time he noticed a pecullar change in 
Joshua. The Jewish commander was in- 
domitable, fiery, relentless; but there were 
moments in the midst of it all when he 
looked sad and weary and inconcelvably old. 
Hitler happened to catch Joshua in his tent 
in one of those moments; the sight startled 
him. 

“Go away," said Joshua, in a tired, weak 
voice. 

“Where shall I go?“ said Hitler, “You 
must take me back to my Reich.“ 

“I can’t do that until my campaigns are 
over,” said Joshua. 

“Then why did you bring me hore in the 
first place?” 

“Military pride,” said Joshua. “I always 
feel that way at the beginning. But as the 
campaigns go on my spirit staggers under 
the burden. There is that within me which 
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wants to cry out against the slaughter. But 
the words stop in my throat, and I cannot. 
I am powerless to change the course of the 
battle. And I feel every wound, every plunge 
of the sword, every slaying. It is the mass 
slaying of Joshua which I undergo. And it is 
Joshua who directs his own thousandfold 
slaying.” 2 „ 

“I am not weak,” said Hitler. “I do not 
sigh and falter at the sight of bloodshed.” 

“You have battles, too, which you will want 
to change later,” said Joshua. “You, too, 
will be powerless.” 

“I will not want to change anything,” said 
Hitler. 

He was delighted to have caught Joshua 
in such a revealing moment; it made him 
feel superior and contemptuous. But if he 
believed this would continue as a perma- 
nent condition, he was disappointed. Joshua 
was again militant, merciless. He 
marched against the coalition of the five 
Kings, met their forces at Gibeon and 
slaughtered them. The 5 kings were hanged 
on 5 trees. At Azekah. Hitler saw the 
fleeing hordes of the enemy bombed with 
great stones from Heaven. There was an- 
other miracle that day, and this time Hit- 
ler was really impressed. It was getting 
towards evening and Joshua needed more 
daylight m order to complete the victory. 
He commanded the sun to stand still at 
Gibeon and the moon to remain in the valley 
of Ajalon. 

The invasion and occupation of other lands 
continued, and Hitler watched the destruc- 
tion of the Canaanites, the Amorites, the 
Hittites, the Perizzites, the Jebusites. 

One part of the Jewish leader looked young 
and implacable, commanded the army and 
drove the soldiers on to triumph, The other 
part, aged, weary, sad, looked heavily on at 
the destruction. “The slaughter avails noth- 
ing," this second Joshua said, “The miracles 
avail nothing. They have to be paid for in 
misery.” 

Joshua had conquered completely and the 
children of Israel were in possession of the 
Promised Land. There was a great gathering 
of joy. All the victorious warriors were as- 
sembled to honor the man who had led them 
to victory. When Joshua appeared, the din 
was terrific. 

Hitler, standing nearby, was assailed with 
nostalgia. This was the kind of applause 
he usually got in Germany, and it went to 
his head like a powerful stimulant, It took 
fortitude not to respond. 

Little by little, however, the faces faded 
out, the scene blurred; only the mass effect 
of a great celebration remained. 

Joshua was addressing his soldiers. “With 
the help of the Lord,” he was saying. “we 
has conquered. Now the children of Israel 
have the Promised Land. Let us worship the 
Lord and observe His Commandments, and 
we shall always enjoy the fruits of these vic- 
torles—we and our children and our chil- 
dren’s children.” 

There was another burst of applause, and 
this tlme Hitler, no longer aware of time and 
place, responded to it as automatically as 
if the applause came from a Nazi cheering 
section directed by Herr Gocbbels. He 
bounded to the front of the platform, ack- 
nowledged the shouts of the warriors, and 
began to speak, pouring out his pentup emo- 
tions. “My German Soldicr Comrades,” he 
began. “This is a great hour In our history. 
The Lord has been with us, and we have 
conquered. The Lord told me to lead the 
Germans out of the wilderness of despair and 
the Versailles Diktat. The Lord told me to 
take the lands of the Czechs, the Poles, the 
Dutch, the Norweginns, the Danes, the Bel- 
gians, the French, the English, the Russians, 
the Americans. All these lands, He said, 
should be German lands, and those whom 
we do not annihilate should be our serfs— 
hewers of wood and drawers of water for the 
Germans, 
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“Now we have conquered, and now the 
world is ours. Now our German Reich em- 
braces and dominates the earth, and we shall 
be the master race for the next 1,000 years. 
We Germans are the chosen people, chosen 
by God. The world must recognize that we 
are the chosen people and it must submit to 
our decisions and our government, for this 
universe is ours.” 

He went on and on, in a paroxysm of joy, 
and his body quivered as if he were experi- 
encing the ecstasy of divine communication, 
But suddenly Joshua was at bis side and 
lending him away. 

“They did not hear a word, and cannot,” 
said Joshua. But I heard, and it is sufi- 
cient. And now, home to your Reich.” 

Again there was the sudden sense of mo- 
tion, Just as 3 as they had traveled 
toward the times of Joshua, they now moved 

toward the times of Hitler. Almost imme- 
Ciately they were once more in the motion- 
picture projection room at Berchtesgaden. 
The film of Hitler's triumphs was still on the 
screen, and the scene as they entered showed 
a gathering of 200,000 Nazis shouting “Seig 
Hell.“ 

“It is not true,” said Hitler, “that no one 
heard me when I made that speech. Eighty- 
five million Germans heard me.” 

“So much the worse for them,” 
Joshua. 

He was again a huge, formidable shape in 
the darkness, but Hitler no longer felt as 
disturbed as he had been at the beginning. 
“Eighty-five million triumphant, victorious 
people, cried Hitler, ecatatically, “The Ger- 
man master race. The rulers of the world.” 

“So be it,“ said Joshua. “You have de- 
Clared yourselves a chosen people, and it is 
done, The Germans of your day are taking 
the place of the Jews of my day, and the 
Germans of a future day will take the place 
of the Jews of your day. It relieves us of a 
burden that has scarred us and borne us 
down, and which in adversity has made us 
the targets and scapegoats of all mankind. 
From now on you can have al} the triumphs 
Of a chosen people, and afterward, upon your 
downfall, you can have their persecutions, 
too. My Jews may rest at last. And I may 
rest.“ 

“Whatever are you saying?” said Hitler. 
“Persecutions? Taking the place of Jews? 
What devilish nonsense is this?” 

“You have been imitating the Jews of my 
time,“ said Joshua, and his voice ranged 
through the world with more volume than 
all the choruses of “Sieg Heil.” “You have 
desired to be a chosen people, and now you 
have become one—self-chosen. I have been 
Waiting 4.000 years for this day, waiting 
to be relieved of the painful punishment 
of fighting my battles over. And during 
that time I have seen the descendants of 
my Jews suffering the revenge of a world 
that remembered them once as chosen. But 
now, in the world's eyes, there is a new 
Chosen people, a self-proclaimed one. Let 
them suffer when their time comes, while 
my people enjoy the delights of oblivion, 
My people have earned their rest.” 

Hitler looked into those window-eyes, and 
What he saw there affrighted him. Harassed 
Germans were there, weak and furtive, driven 
from pillar to post, with men lashing at 
them with whips while the mob jeered and 
showed its fangs of hatred. He sobbed and 
wept for the sight. Then he frantically 
fouzht off the illusion, 

No.“ he shrieked, It Is not so. We have 
not been imitating the Jews. We want to 
de nothing like them. Our destiny is a Ger- 
man destiny. Siegfried, not Joshua. We 
shall never know defeat and dispersion.” 

“You have seen what we were,” said 
Joshua. “You may see what you will be- 
come.” 

Hitler put his hands over his eyes. 

“It is not for nothing,” said Joshua, “that 

every plan of conquest you strove to iden- 


said 
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tify your foes with the Jews; to make them 
Jews, no matter what they were in reality. 
Not for nothing have you fashioned the Jew 
into your world enemy. Deep down, deep 
in the spirit, an urge drove you. An urge 
to supplant the Jews. Not as they are to- 
day but in their ancient role.” 

“Outrageous and ridiculous,” cried Hitler, 
full of hysteria. “I used the Jews as a prop- 
aganda weapon, yes—but with contempt. I 
made them my enemy, yes. I identified them 
with our foes, so that I could achieve what I 
wanted without opposition, because no one 
would dream of opposing me on behalf of the 
Jews. But what has that to do with 
imitation?” 

“The mask has become the man,” said 
Joshua, “You cannot doff it.” 

Hitler looked through those eyes again, 
and was appalled. 

Joshua said, “When Moses placed his hand 
upon me and God Instructed me, we were the 
chosen people. Thus imbued, I led my people 
in conquest of the Promised Land. No man 
in my lifetime could withstand me, no man 
and no people. We believed ourselves a 
chosen people, and while we were victorious 
we gloried in it. After me there came others, 
who strove to temper what I had done, whose 
aim wes justice and mercy, the blessed leaven 
of tolerance and understanding, and then 
the brotherhood of man rather than the ex- 
clusive brotherhood of one tribe of men. But 
we have not been allowed to forget that we 
were once a chosen people. Defeated, dis- 
persed, persecuted, we have paid bitterly and 
long after our time. We have done enough 
penance. We desired to forget that we were 
ever a military people; we cultivated all the 
ways of peace; we forgot the practice of arms. 
But our path was not made lighter. 

“Now, at last, you have come, you and the 
Germans, and you hunger and strive to be 
chosen. So be it. For centuries my people 
have tried to escape the burden of memory 
of their role, but they had to wait for your 
coming. As for me, I have made my journey 
and my long penance is over. 

“And now, O Wandering German to be, I 
leave you.” 

“Wait, wait,” cried Hitler, hurrying to the 
door as if Joshua had left by that medium. 
“Let us talk this over. I——" 

But he was 40 centuries too late. 


Victory for Statesmanship 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 18, 1954 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following edi- 
torial in the New York Herald Tribune 
of Friday, March 19, 1954: 

Victory ron STATESMANSHIP 


The House vote, rejecting the Democrats’ 
proposal to raise income-tax exemptions, 18 
a resounding victory for the administration. 
Even more, it is a victory for good sense and 
for statesmanship. President Eisenhower 
showed genuine political courage in going 
to the people with his plea for tax reduc- 
tion based on sound economic considerations 
and preserving a broad tax base. He was 
handsomely vindicated. With party lines 
holding firm to an unusual degree, the Re- 
publican Party emerged as the party that 
insists on putting the national good above 
all other considerations. The fight is not 
over, but a battle of major importance has 
been won. The President and the over- 
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whelming majority of Republicans who stood 
with him (as well as the nine Democrats who 
forsook their own party on the crucial vote) 
all deserve congratulations. 


Traffic “Voice of Doom” Is Really an 
Affable Fellow 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. ROBSION, IR. 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 23, 1954 


Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave granted, I am very 
glad to extend as part of these remarks 
an article appearing in the Louisville 
Courier-Journal of March 7, 1954, con- 
cerning a very distinguished American, 
Dr. Ned H. Dearborn, president of the 
National Safety Council. The article tells 
of the splendid work done by Dr. Dear- 
born in helping to save the lives of Amer- 
icans all over the United States, through 
the activities of the National Safety 
Council. 

Members of the House will recall that 
during the last session of the Congress, 
Public Law 259 was enacted to grant a 
Federal charter to the National Safety 
Council, thereby recognizing the high 
character of its work, and the wonder- 
ful achievements of its officers, includ- 
ing Dr. Dearborn, its president, in carry- 
ing out its important purposes. 

Dr. Dearborn, born on a small farm 
in Pennsylvania in 1893, became one of 
the country’s leading educators. His 
full energies are now devoted to edu- 
cating the American people to live safely. 
The National Safety Council seeks to 
have the people know the causes of acci- 
dents and the ways to prevent them. In 
this vital movement, Dr. Dearborn has 
come to be known as Mr. Safety. 

The article follows: 

Trarric “Vorce or Doom” REALLY Is AN 
AFFABLE FeLLOw—Sarety-Councm. HEAD 
Woratts Oven Han Toits 

(By William J. Conway) 

Cutcaco, March 6.— Thousands of Ameril- 
can automobile drivers probably visualize 
Ned Dearborn, president of the National 
Safety Council, as & calamity howler and 
grouch. 

Before every big holiday he makes a dire 
prophecy and, if it comes true, he scolds the 
public for fulfilling his prediction. 

On the eve of the Memorial Day weekend 
last year, for instance, he warned that 240 
persons were likely to meet death in auto- 
mobile accidents. : 

The death toll was 241, and he com- 
plained: 

“It is bitterly fronic that once again 
America has seen fit to honor the dead on 
Memorial Day by needlessly killing the liv- 
ing. How long are we going to accept such 
bloodshed with stupid apathy?” ni 

IS AFFABLE, PHILOSOPHICAL 

Actually Dearborn, at 60, is an affable, 
philosophical fellow who spends a lot of time 
worrying over whether you'll get killed, 

“I get half sick,” he said recently in 
describing his reaction to heavy holiday 
slaughter. “I can see the injured lying along 
the roads. I wonder what more can be done 
to reduce this human suffering.” 
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He recalled that his only child, Gayle, a 
bomber navigator, was shot down and killed 
in Germany during World War I. 

“Those who lost sons or daughters or other 
Joved ones in accidents suffered a greater 
blow than I did. Accident deaths are so 
senseless. I had the melancholy satisfaction 
of knowing my son dled for his country.” 

Born on a farm near Conneautville, Pa., 
Dearborn earned three degrees at Columbia 
University’s Teachers College. He joined 
New York University’s faculty in 1929 and 
became dean of the university's division of 
general education in 1934. 

SET UP SAFETY CENTER 

He established the center for safety edu- 
cation at NYU in 1938. Teachers went there 
to learn how to teach safety in schools, 

Safety leaders soon learned about Dear- 
born, too. He was appointed executive vice 
president of the National Safety Council in 
1942 and moved up to president July 20, 
1944. 

Dearborn regards the National Safety 
Council as the spearhead of the safety move- 
ment. It's a sizable spearhead. The staff 
of 310 includes statisticians, writers, editors, 
artists, traffic and industrial engineers, and 
printers. Its prime function is to gather and 
distribute information about the causes of 
accidents and ways to prevent them. 

The income of the private nonprofit or- 
ganization now runs abot 8344 million a 
year. About $3 million comes from dues of 
members (such as industrial, insurance, 
transportation, companies) and the sale of 
services and publications (such as films, 
manuals, posters, magazines). The balance 
is from gifts. 

INFORMATION SUPPLIED FREE 


Information is supplied free to wire sery- 
ices, newspapers, TV, and radio stations. 
Among such news items are the preholiday 
statements. 

How are they composed? 

A few days before Memorial Day 1953, for 
example, a conference was called in the 
council’s GHQ. Im the huddle were Gene 
Miller and Al Battery, statistics experts, and 
Paul Jones and Jack Horner, directors, re- 
spectively, of the public information and 
news departments. 

They examined reports of previous holi- 
days, scanned charts of accident trends, 
studied the long-range weather outlook, esti- 
mated the increase over normal traffic 
volume. Their production of 240 traffic fa- 
talities missed the actual total by just one. 
That was as close as the council ever came. 


TOLL DEPRESSED HIM 


Dearborn was depressed by the feat. The 
higher the toll, the more dejected he be- 
comes. He never felt, or looked, worse than 
he did when he arrived, noticeably haggard, 
at his office January 2, 1953. 

During the Christmas and New Year holl- 
days deaths by accident had mounted to the 
jolting total of 1,336. 

When Dearborn met with department 
heads, he sald: 

“I didn't get any sleep last night. 
can we do about such a toll?” 

The council responded by stepping up its 
continuous campaign against carelessness 
and indifference. 

I asked Dearborn if there ts any simple 
way to measure the progress of the safety 
movement during the council's 40 years. 

1953 RATE WAS LOWEST 

“Yes,” he replied, “in 1953 the death rate 
for accidents in this country was the lowest 
on record. If the death rate for accidents 
tor the first 13 years of the 20th century had 
persisted to the present time, 570,000 addi- 
tional Americans would be dead.” 

The 1953 toll—95,000 deaths in accidents 
5 os kinds—still was at a high numerical 


What 
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ure? 

Dearborn puffed on s cigar and pondered 
the question. Then he said: 

“If we keep up our program of public edu- 
cation, we—meaning e interested 
ought to cut it in half in 15 years.” 


The Postman’s Raise 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 23, 1954 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Charleston 
(W. Va.) Gazette, Tuesday, March 16, 
1954: 

THE Posr Max's RAISE 

The Eisenhower administration's policy 
of discrimination against the great bulk of 
the American people is painfully evident 
in a measure now before Congress to in- 
crease salarics of postal workers. 

Recommended by Postmaster General 
Arthur E. Summerfield, the bill is the result 
of a study conducted by a Chicago research 
firm. It proposes the codification of the 92 
present classifications into 19 separate 
classifications, with salary increases rang- 
ing from $10 to $5,005 per year. More than 
400,000 of the 500,000 postal field service 
employees would benefit at a total cost of 
$80,000,000 to the Post Office Department. 

At casual glance, these objectives appear 
to be fair and worthy, The mail carrier who 
comes to your door daily through whatever 
weather the elements might produce de- 
serves the right to live a comfortable exist- 
ence, as free of finaricial worry as is com- 
mensurate with his education, ability and 
Job responsibility. Several years have lapsed 
since the last general pay increase for postal 
workers, but the rising cost of living has 
not paused to walt the will of Congress. 

Since 1939, earnings of the letter carrier or 
postal clerk have increased only 68 percent, 
while the cost of living has practically 
doubled. There is no valid argument, there- 
fore, against a general upward adjustment 
of their salaries. 

But is the Summerfield plan the answer? 
Is it an honest solution to the problem, 
honestly arrived at, without dishonest po- 
litical objectives? 

The answer is obvious when the range of 
salary increases is carefully analyzed. 

The first 2 classifications would be com- 
bined with grade 3, automatically placing the 
beginning letter carrier in the same grade 
with an employee of some service, presuma- 
bly 2 or 3 years. The beginner would start 
at a salary of $3,480 por year, $210 more than 
at present. The 2- or 3-year man, however, 
would get an increase of only $10 per year to 
the same $3,480 salary as the beginner. In 
other words, the man with experience would 
actually be valued below the man without 
experience. Does that make sense? 

Other letter- carrier classifications would 
be given increases from $25 to $100 per year, 
with the average probably ranging from $40 
to $50 per year—less than $1 per week. 


In the case of supervisors and postmasters,. 


however, in some instances the increase 
would actually be $5,005 per year, and in 
many cases would run as high as $2,000. 

It doesn’t take an Einstein to analyze 
those figures and find out who would re- 
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ceive the cream of the benefits under the 
Summerfield plan. 

Postmasters, already in the upper pay 
brackets of their department, would be 
pushed even higher. Clerks and carriers, 
however, would scarcely get cigarette: money 
under the Postmaster General's plan. It 
would provide Cadillacs for postmasters and 
roller skates for clerks and carriers, 

Coupled with the much-publicized tax- 
reduction program, which actually would 
benefit the favored few at the expense of the 
suffering many, the Summerfield plan proves 
beyond a shadow of doubt that the Eisen- 
hower administration ls committed body and 
soul to Mr. Big. The average citizen comes 
in a poor but definite second best. = 

The Summerñeld plan is a thinly disguised 
fraud and should be replaced by a realistic 
measure Increasing salaries of postal clerks 
and carriers by a realistic—and honest— 
amount, 


Surplus Foods Should Be Immediately 
Distributed to Deserving Families 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS A. JENKINS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 15, 1954 


Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, the dis- 
trict which I have the honor to repre- 
sent extends about 150 miles along the 
Ohio River and northward about an 
equal distance. It comprises the coun- 
ties of Athens, Fairfield, Gallia, Hocking, 
Jackson, Lawrence, Meigs, and Vinton. 
In certain sections of each of these coun- 
ties there are located some very needy 
families. We have reports constantly to 
the effect that the Government has a 
large surplus of food. I have looked into 
this matter rather closely and find that 
the Government, through the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Service, is undertaking 
to distribute this surplus food in such a 
way as to bring a substantial relief to 
these needy families. 


The Agricultural Marketing Service 
operates through the State authorities. 
In Ohio this distribution is made through 
the State supervisor of community dis- 
tribution. | 

I have investigated this situation 
rather thoroughly with the people and 
officials in our district and I am glad to 
know that the city of Jackson has been 
designated to be the distributive center 
for these surplus commodities. Jackson 
is very advantageously located from the 
standpoint of being accessible to all parts 
of our district. 

I am sure that the county commis- 
sioners in each of these counties will re- 
spond enthusiastically to the perform- 
ance of this task and I am also sure that 
the various relief organizations in the 
counties will respond enthusiastically to 
carry out this very important and worthy 
program. It shall be my purpose to co- 
operate fully with these various organ- 
izations so that we can do successfully 
what the Government wants done and 
also we can bring relief to many worthy 
people who are anxious to have it and 
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are entitled to it under the circum- 
stances. 

Several bills have been introduced in 
the Senate and also in the House. The 
purpose of these bills is to provide full 
and complete authority for the Govern- 
ment agencies to distribute the great 
quantities of surplus food that are piling 
up in the various sections of the country. 
The figures now show that the Govern- 
ment has in stock and available for dis- 
tribution, more than 300 million pounds 
of butter and likewise more than 300 
Million pounds of cheese and milk. Also 
the Government has great quantities of 
other food that could be prepared for 
distribution and should be distributed 
where needed. 

It shall be my purpose to support and 
aid in the passage of any legislation that 
may be needed to bring about early dis- 
tribution of these great quantities of 
foods that are available. There is no 
doubt that the local agencies, if given 
proper encouragement, can provide for 
the fair and adequate distribution of 
these surplus foods. 


The Great Debate:1954 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARK W. THOMPSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 23, 1954 


Mr. THOMPSON of Texas. Mr. 
Speaker, the critical importance of our 
National defense at this troubled mo- 
ment in history gives every thoughtful 
Member of Congress deep concern. It 
is our duty to weigh with great care 
the recommendations of those who are 
Qualified to speak as experts, and as far 
&s it is possible for us to do so, we should 
inform ourselves of the many different 
aspects of the defense problem. 

Catch phrases may intrigue us—push- 
button warfare, the New Look, massive 
retaliation, and so on. However, there 
are certain fundamentals of military sci- 
€nce which have never been supplanted 
from the first days when men began to 
fight in groups against other men. 

I have just read the prize essay of 1954 
of the United States Naval Institute 
Proceedings. The title is “The Great 
Debate: 1954.” It was written by a 
Texan, Comdr. Ralph E. Williams, Jr., 
United States Navy. 

It presents such a clear and concise 
Picture of the overall defense problem 
that I feel it should be in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL REcorp for Members of Congress 
and the general public to read and study: 

TRE Great DEBATE: 1954 
(By Comdr. Ralph E. Williams, Jr. (SC), 
U. S. Navy) 
1 

Ours being a free country, the proponents 
ot any course of action are entitled to argue 
the merits of their case before the forum of 
American opinion, provided that they do not 
Overstep the bounds of simple decency and 
Military security. If they argue honestly and 
if all sides to a question are competently put 
forth, the American public will generally 
show enough wisdom to choose one of the 
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better alternatives, This is a far cry from 
saying that the American people will invari- 
ably act rationally tn dealing with issues. 
We have made some pretty terrible mistakes 
in the past, and no doubt we shall make more 
in the future, But the signs of our times 
warn us that we had better not make too 
many and that there are some mistakes that 
we now simply cannot afford to make at all. 

So the process of public debate upon the 
issucs that press upon us for decision goes 
on, must go on as a necessary function of a 
working democracy, And the evidence is 
rapidly accumulating which would lead one 
to suspect that a debate of major proportions 
is shaping up for the early months of 1954. 

To begin with, we have been doing two 
things at a prodigious rate over the past 3 
years: spending money and developing new 
weapons. We are tired of the former and 
entranced with the latter. Since the begin- 
ning of the Korean war we have spent over 
a hundred billion dollars directly for na- 
tional defense and have authorized the ex- 
penditure of nearly a hundred billion more. 
Our soldiers, sailors, and airmen come—a 
good many of them reluctantly—at $10,000 
A year. Twenty-five thousand of them have 
died and a hundred thousand more have been 
injured in three cruel and bitter years of 
fighting. 

Now a conscript army is a decidedly 
unpopular thing in a democracy, even in the 
face of a clear and evident need for it. It 
can be expected that as the present armed 
truce in the world wears on, the present level 
of our Armed Forces may become increas- 
ingly difficult to maintain in the face of a 
mounting weariness with the separations, 
hardships, inconvenience, and economic bur- 
dens that it Inevitably entalls. 

One of the contributing causes to this 
great restiveness has been and will continue 
to be the strategic and tactical possibilities 
held out by the recent advances in novel 
Weapons. Nuclear bombs enormously more 
powerful than the nominal 20-kiloton Hiro- 
shima weapon have been developed and 
tested. Guided missiles of a number of types 
are in varying stages of development, and 
some are already in production, Missiles 
capable of carrying atomic warheads have 
been launched from the deck of ships. The 
Army has successfully fired an atomic pro- 
jectile from a 280-millimeter cannon. 

Reading as much significance as they could 
into the sketchy announcements of the De- 
fense Department, many Americans have 
come to conclude that we are reaching the 
pay point on a completely new weapons pro- 
gram centered on atomic bombs and guided 
missiles, which would provide, at a fraction 
of the cost in money and manpower, several 
times the destructiveness available from our 
present weapons. A battery of atomic can- 
non might replace, not a division's artillery, 
but the division itself. A few smali guided 
missile ships might come to do the work of 
an entire carrier task force. A relatively 
few atomic bombs delivered upon a selected 
target system by aircraft, guided missiles, or 
a combination of the two would completely 


destroy the warmaking potential of an enemy_ 


and do it within so short a period as to 
render superfluous and unnecessary most of 
our existing armaments. The era of push- 
button warfare, or something close to it, 
appears to be just around the corner. 
Meanwhile, we have not been alone in the 
development of superweapons. On August 
20 it was officially confirmed in this country 
that the Soviet Union had exploded a ther- 
monuclear device. Disregarding the techni- 
cal language in which it was expressed, most 
Americans took the announcement to mean 
that the Soviet had, or eventually would 
have, a bomb capable of leveling a city the 
size of New York. The announcement fixed 
the position of Soviet progress in thermo- 
nuclear development as being about a year 
behind our own, and perhaps as much as a 
year ahead of what our previous estimates 
had considered it to be. Significantly 
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enough, it compelled many Americans for 
the first time to consider seriously the mat- 
ter of continental defense against atomic 
attack and what, if anything, could be done 
about It. 

New Year's 1954, thus finds us more than 
ordinarily preoccupied, not only with atomic 
warfare, but with the burdens of maintaining 
both atomic and conventional weapons sys- 
tems. Since a good part of this preoccupa- 
tion will lead to the conviction in cortain 
quarters that we ought to be doing something 
other than what we are doing (depending on 
whose viewpoint is at stake), it Is a fair guess 
that our present arms program will come in 
for increasing criticism as the proponents of 
opposed views come to grips with the earthy 
realities of money and people in the budget- 
making process next spring. 

On the other hand, we may expect that the 
present program will be stoutly defended, as 
it already has been in the public press, by 
those charged with its formulation and de- 
velopment. Speaking before the Marine 
Corps schools in Quantico, Va., in September, 
Secretary of the Navy Robert B. Anderson 
expressed his convictions about weapons 
systems in these words: 

“The Increasing power of the atomic bomb 
suggests to me that the need for improve- 
ment of the more conventional forms of war- 
fare may well become greater, rather than 
less, as we approach absoluteness in mass 
destruction weapons.” 

In something of the same vein, Army Sec- 
retary Stevens observed in October 1953, 
“The time is not here when it would be the 
part of wisdom to put all our eggs in one 
basket. The necessity remains for the main- 
tenance of military forces whose successful 
employment has been proved.” Twice in 
November 1953. General Ridgway found it 
appropriate to emphasize and explain in his 
public utterances the importance of the 
ground soldier in war. 

As the field of maneuver thus narrowed 
with the approach of the coming fiscal year, 
we are likely to see a contest between two 
opposed strategic concepts revived with an 
asperity unknown since the days of Billy 
Mitchell. For purposes of identification, 
these views are summarized briefly in the 
following two paragraphs. 

First, there is the air-atomic concept, very 
capably advanced in the September issue of 
the Atlantic Monthly by former Secretary of 
the Air Force Finletter, which sees an atomic 
blitz as the transcendent danger to the 
United States and advocates a strategic 
atomic air-arm capability of overwhelming 
strength as the one decisive weapon about 
which our military strategy should be built. 
While conventional weapons would not be 
eliminated entirely, far greater emphasis 
than is now the case would be placed upon 
atomic devices. Within the context of cur- 
rent budgetary policy, this could only mean 
a drastic reduction in conventional arma- 
ments to provide the wherewithal to finance 
the increased air capability advocated. 

Second, there is the much-maligned bal- 
anced force concept, which seeks to have the 
forces available to handle a variety of enemy 
capabilities, both atomic and conventional, 
Through it we seek to be reasonably well- 
equipped to deal with any eventuality, 
rather than to be preeminently well equipped 
to deal with one, and not equipped at all to 
deal with the others. In all fairness it 
should be noted here that the balanced force 
concept has never had anything to do with 
equal shares in the budget. To be specific, 
appropriations since the inception of our 
present National Security Organization in 
1947 have given $69 billions to the Army, 
$59 billions to the Navy, and $74 billions to 
the Air Force. The remaining unexpended 
obligational authority provides $27 billions 
for the Army, $24 billions for the Navy, and 
$37 billions for the Air Force. Ideally, a 
balanced force is balanced against enemy 
capabilities—nothing more and nothing less, 
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Within the limitations of what can be done 
with things being the way they are, our 
present force is constituted with that ob- 
jective in mind. 
Perhaps the first thing to be said about 
these two concepts is that as stated by their 
mists they are indeed incompatible 
with one another under a budget anywhere 
remotely resembling what the American peo- 
ple could or would support under today’s 
conditions. This being the case, we face the 
prospect of another great debate in the 
months ahead in which, ironically, the con- 
test in the budget arena will be an inter- 
esting but irrelevant sidelight. For the real 
issues which confront us go far deeper than 
the momentary strength of the Army, or 
the Navy, or the Air Force, or the state of 
our continental defense, or the size of our 
atomic stockpiles. These things are but the 
surface evidences of a division that goes 
to the roots of our civilization itself, It 
is to be hoped as the American people en- 
counter these issues and deal with them 
that they can be persuaded to believe that 
here is something fundamental to the sur- 
vival of all that is fine and decent and 
worthy in our heritage, and perhaps of the 
world itself as we know it. For we shall 
be considering nothing less than the place 
and purpose of war in the pursuit of the 
objectives of a democratic society. 
1 


It is this fundamental issue that relates 
the great debate of 1954 80 closely to the great 
debate of 1951. It will be remembered that 
one of the Issues over which that conflict 
raged was that of whether or not our true 
interest would be served by enlarging the 
scope of the Korean conflict to include the 
mainland of China. We eventually decided 
that it would not. Another issue, and one 
which brought Mr. Attlee to Washington 
rather precipitately to discuss the matter. 
was that of whether we should use the atomic 
bomb, either tactically or strategically, on 
the enemy we were then fighting. We de- 
cided it would not only be profitless but 
dangerous to do so. And while we were 
never very definite about our political ob- 
jJectives in the Korean war, it is quite plain 
that they never at any time went beyond the 
unification of Korea, and that perhaps only 
while our troops were rampaging through the 
People's Republic on their way to the Yalu, 
No one in his right mind ever had any idea 
of starting a new world order out of the 
military decision we sought in Korea. 

Finally, and much later, we accepted an 
armistice without victory under a territorial 
dispensation that left Korea about as it had 
been 3 years before, and with the northern 
half of it firmly in the possession of an un- 
defeated army. 

Perhaps not since the time of President 
Polk has our country been so bitterly divided 
over the conduct of an external war, and the 
acrimony of the 1951 debate will be with us 
for years tocome. But if we consent to view 
the matter objectively, and without discuss- 
ing the merits of the case, we can see in our 
conduct of the Korean war a total departure 
from our two immediately previous adven- 
tures into the realm of international vio- 
lence. Its significance lay in the fact that 
for the first time in this century we delib- 
ately chose to fight a major war in a lesser 
degree than that of which we were capable. 
In what was truly a remarkable act of for- 
bearance we, of our own design, limited our 
objectives, our methods, and the area of our 
military operations in recognition of the 
fact that a conclusive military victory was 
not the summary objective of our efforts. 

All this was in sharp contrast to the two 
wars immediately preceding. There we were 
disposed to picture each confilct as an un- 
compromising fight of right against wrong, 
to insist upon beating the enemy into com- 
plete submission, and to regard negotiations 
for anything less than unconditional sur- 
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render as a covenant with the Devil himself. 
In the second of the World Wars this moral 
hysteria betrayed us into a witless, paranoic 
insistence that 80 million Germans and 70 
million Japanese were our mortal enemies 
and must be destroyed wherever they might 
be found and at whatever cost. 

Having announced by both word and deed 
our intention of giving no quarter, we were 
properly rewarded for our short-sightedness 
by having to overrun every foot of Germany 
to the Elbe and of having to expend thou- 
sands of lives and billions of dollars to bring 
a capitulation to Japan who was hopelessly 
beaten at least a year before, Then, on the 
morrow of victory, we concerned ourselves 
mightily with the weakened state of our past 
enemies and began to pour out billions of 
dollars to restore what we had so recently 
poured out billions to destroy. 

So the 1951 debate turned the country’s 
attention directly upon the matter of the 
place of war within the framework of na- 
tional policy. It resulted in our decision to 
fight a limited war, for a limited objective, 
by limited means. It was a significant de- 
parture from the Wilsonian credu of “force, 
force to the utmost, force without stint or 
limit,” or the Rooseveltian “Unconditional 
Surrender,” or of General MacArthur’s more 
recent War's very object is victory.” And 
it is an Indication, but only an indication, of 
the disposition of the American people to 
view the matter of dealing with one's ene- 
mies in a calmer light than they had exhib- 
ited before and to set some sort of limit 
upon the price In blood and treasure which 
we might be willing to pay to attain a polit- 
ical objective of limited advantage to our 
national security. The territorial integrity 
of the Republic of Korea was vital to us and 
worth our going to considerable expense and 
trouble to preserve. It was not so vital that 
it was worth our becoming deeply involved in 
a continental war with China which might 
end in a total global conflict and somehow 
we knew it. 

In peace or In war, there can be but one 
rational basis for a nation’s acts and poli- 
cles; namely the pursuit of objectives that 
will most effectively advance its interests. 
Moreover, the controlling objectives of a 
nation are always political ones, never mili- 
tary. War is never fought merely for the 
sake of fighting. Beyond the end of any 
war—and wars do end—political relation- 
ships again supervene, and in order for the 
war to have had any purpose for the victor 
those political relationships must be more 
satisfactory and more hopeful at its end than 
they were at its beginning. If a war is 
pursued with any other objective in mind 
it is being conducted irrationally and at odds 


with its larger purpose, and a nation which , 


persists in such conduct will eventually go 
down to the ruin and destruction it right- 
fully deserves. 

Perhaps a dawning awareness of this real- 
ity was in fact the controlling element in 
our deliberations about the Korean war. If 
this is the lesson we have gotten, however, 
imperfectly, from our bitter experience of 
the past 40 years, then we have indeed come 
a long way. 

mr 


Now we are about to see the question of 
the limitation of war put to us again, stated 
in different terms than it was in 1951. Nat- 
urally enough for America, most of the sound 
and fury will center about weapons and 
weapons systems. We are a great people for 
gimmicks and gadgets, and, sensing this, the 
parties at Interest will undoubtedly state the 
case in terms of the performance of the 
weapons they seek to procure. But if our un- 
derstanding of the problem stops here it will 
indeed be unfortunate, for we shall be de- 
ceived into thinking we have a simple choice 
between means to the same objective, 
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This is not the case. The air-atomic con- 
cept is oriented in an entirely different direc- 
tion from that of the balanced force concept 
and cannot in its very nature be employed 
for the same purposes. A nation is bound to 
pursue ends which its leadership considers 
essential to the advancement of its long-term 
interests. This it does through peace and 
through war, dependent upon the circum- 
stances in which it finds Itself. The strategy 
and weapons of the balanced force concept 
are designed to serve the ends of policy, and 
while they have not always done so, the 
possibility was always there, and there was 
nothing inherent in the nature of the con- 
cept that would preclude its being employed 
effectively in the pursuit- of national goals. 

The inherent weakness of the air-atomic 
concept and the source of its incompatibility 
with sound national objectives arise out of 
the fact that its weapons cannot be used at 
all except in total war. And total war in the 
light of today's weapons capabilities means 
the irretrievable logs of all objectives of every 
nation involved in it. None of the belliger- 
ents could ever win such a war; most of 
them could not even survive it. 

It may be argued, with some merit, that 
American atomic air power was the principal 
deterrent to a general attack by the Soviet 
in the years immediately following the Sec- 
ond World War. That may be true, but it 
is also irrelvant. 1947 is not 1957. The 
Soviet atomic capability has gone a long way 
toward neutralizing our own, and our own 
atomic capability now gives us small com- 
fort indeed, 

Threat of the use of atomic weapons did 
not deter, for example, the North Korean in- 
vasion of June 25, 1950, nor did it deter the 
entry of the Chinese volunteers into the con- 
flict 6 months later. It did not deter the 
conquest of China by the Communists—a 
staggering blow to our position In the Far 
East. It did not deter the Communist in- 
tervention in Greece. It did not deter the 
Berlin blockade. Despite our obvious and 
vital Interest in French Indochina, it does 
not deter in the slightest instance the op- 
eration of the Viet Minh forces there: In 
no possible way does it deter the ceaseless 
political, economic, and ideological warfare 
carried on against us year in and year out. 
Further—and this is something we all should 
think about very carefully—it is not going 
to deter an attack upon our allies in Europe 
by an enemy deliberately restricting his op- 
erations to conventional methods under a 
quid pro quo with his victims against the 
use of atomic armaments. For it is not our- 
Selves and not our President who in these 
circumstances will have the last word In the 
use of our atomic airpower, Rather it will 
be the nations whose continuing consent is 
necessary for our use of the airbases we 
have constructed within their boundaries, 
and upon whose policies and attitudes we 
shall have to depend, for many years to 
come, upon the full and effective employ- 
ment of our atomic capabilities. 

Despite these limitations, our atomic air- 
power is, within its proper field of effective- 
ness, an indispensable part of our military 
power, It suffers principally from being 
oversold and from having capabilities as- 
scribed to it that it never in fact possessed. 

It cannot deter political, economic, or 
ideological warfare, nor can it deter con- 
ventional military operations. But it can, 
and must, deter an attack by a hostile power 
using atomic weapons, and in this, and this 
alone, lies its whole purpose and justifica- 
tion as a method of warfare. Its real value 
is that of an uncommitted reserve, and it 
loses that value the moment it is commit- 
ted; for if atom bombs fall on Leningrad and 
Moscow, they will surely fall upon Washing- 
ton and New York, and the sum of this 
bloody business of trading queens will very 
likely be ruin and stalemate for both sides. 
Ironically, atomic alr power can be justified 
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only for the sole purpose of insuring that it 
will never be used. Be it based on Air Force 
or naval capabilities, this is what our posses- 
sion of atomic alr power means, and this is 
all it means. 

Atomic airpower deters atomic airpower, 
period. If we want to deter anything else 
and if we want to have the means of dealing 
with the situation in case the deterrents fail, 
we must be able to counter, promptly and 
effectively, any aggressive movement, wheth- 
er by a hostile army, navy. or alr force. We 
must have weapons and concepts suited to 
the needs of every level of military opera- 
tions between the border raid and all-out 
global war. If our forces are to play their 
part effectively as an instrument of national 
policy, we must have this broad capability 
and our enemies must know it. If we do not 
have such a capability, and if we narrow our 
freedom of action to fit the limitations of a 
single weapon concept, we court a very dan- 
gerous possibility. 

If, by our concentration on a single weap- 
on, we reduce our other military capabilities 
to the point where we can make no adequate 
reply to an act of limited aggression, we can, 
When confronted with such an act, have only 
two alternatives: We can capitulate, and 
stand idly by, watching our position in the 
world being nibbled away, or, perhaps stung 
by frustration and humiliation of successive 
defeats, we may invoke our atomic power 
and in so doing extend the conflict to a scope 
and level of intensity totally unwarranted by 
the circumstances of the aggressive act. In 
this way, by limiting our capability of deal- 
ing with the acts of limited warfare, we sub- 
Stantinlly increase the chances of atomic 
warfare. Worse still, the atomic superiority 
upon which we relied as a deterrent to war 
would, through our weakness in conven- 
tional measures, serve to invite the very con- 
flict we seek to avoid. 

The air-atomic concept, moreover, is sin- 
ularly at odds with our participation in any 
program which might have for its objective 
the control of atomic weapons. It has con- 
sistently been our policy to seek a basis on 
which atomic weapons might be effectively 
brought under international control. We 
have gone so far as to author a plan for such 
& purpose which has won support from all 
the ‘membership of the United Nations save 
the Soviet bloc. But if atomic weapons be- 
come our. only effective means for exerting 
force, we can hardly countenance any ar- 
rangement which would deprive us of our 
Only means for defending ourselves. Once 
committed to the air-atomic concept, we 
must necessarily abandon once and for all 
the search for ways of outlawing nuclear 
Weapons. Yet to do so is to abandon hope 
that the world can ever move so much as an 
inch out of the shadow of the atomic bomb. 

Something remains to be said about the 
Proposal that atomic weapons be employed 
for tactical purposes while forswearing their 
use in strategic operations, the idea being 
to establish certain limits upon the types 
of operation and, to an extent, the geograph- 
ic area in which maximum force could be 
used. If such a delineation could in fact 
be accomplished, the nonmilitary elements 
of the nations involved might regain much 
of the privileged status they enjoyed prior 
to World War II and the military decision 
might be brought off with far less destruc- 
tion and far more purpose than might other- 
Wise be the case. 

In point of practice, however, there seems 
little prospect that any kind of line can be 
drawn, either as between tactical and stra- 
tegic operations, or between military and 
nonmilitary targets. Most prospective bat- 
tle areas are rather densely populated. Arm- 
les ight in, around, and for cities. The com- 
bet zone in a war of mobility may be 50 
Miles deep, and a target classified strategic 
1 day may well become tactical the next. 


Battlefield interdiction, a legitimate and - 
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necessary tactical operation, demands the 
destruction of roads, railroads, rolling stock, 
port facilities, and waterways directly serv- 
ing an enemy's battle formations. Almost 
without exception, the most lucrative of 
these communications targets will be found 
firmly imbedded in a matrix of noncom- 
batant installations. If anything as im- 
precise as an atomic bomb is used upon 
them the whole case for differentiating be- 
tween targets falls down. It makes little 
difference if ground zero happens to be in 
the middle of a railroad marshalling yard if 
the town around it is blown sky high as well. 
well. 

This simply means that we need to know a 
great deal more than we now know about 
the tactical possibilities, both offensive and 
defensive, of atomic weapons. There is 
good reason to look for their use against 
such obvious targets as conyoy formations, 
concentrations of troops and shipping dur- 
ing amphibious operations, and particularly 
important individual ships such as aircraft 
carriers. It is our misfortune that In the 
nature of our circumstances as a sea power 
we should present so many targets which 
are clearly and exclusively military or tac- 
tical, or both. We are thus relatively more 
vulnerable than a land-based enemy to any 
convention restricting the employment of 
atomic weapons to certain categories of tar- 
gets and operations—which is all the more 
reason why we should seek to ban them alto- 
gether. 

There might still possibly be a use for the 
atomic bomb as a weapon to be applied 
directly against troops in open country, but 
its value in such cases is open to serious 
question. Even a thermonuclear bomb, to 
be worth while, demands a certain minimum 
density of personnel and equipment in the 
target area, and whether this minimum re- 
quirement would ever be met is something 
nd one can know for certain. The use of 
atomic weapons, or even the threat of their 
use, by both sides in an operation leaves the 
whole matter of future land warfare open to 
conjecture. Only this much seems certain: 
When the last bomb has been detonated and 
the last gun has been fired, the issue of the 
battle will go to the side whose soldiers are 
in possession of the ground over which it 
was fought. The ultimate weapon is the 
man, not the bomb. 

Iv 


As long as we exist as a people on this 
earth, we are bound to have enemies, and our 
central problem of survival consists of find- 
ing ways to live with them under terms 
which effectively serve our interests, not in 
perfecting ways to expunge them from the 
face of the earth. For politics is continuous, 
while war is episodic, and there is abundant 
evidence at hand to show how quickly allies 
can turn into enemies and enemies into allies. 
It is asking too much of a distraught and 
grievance-ridden world to suppose that its 
peoples will at any time soon consent to be 
locked together in some sort of timeless 
status quo which will miraculously dissolve 
all elements of contreversy. As long as great 
inequities exist in the world, as they surely 
do, we shall continue to have the basis for 
conflict among nations and bitterness among 
men. We should recognize this, and we 
should have the good sense to draw from it 
the conclusion that the terms “peace” and 
security“ in our world can never have more 
than relative meaning, and that the realities 
these terms represent can only suffer by any 
attempt to confer upon them the status of 
absolutes. 

If we cannot avoid conflict, it becomes 
doubly important that we learn to deal with 
it at the least practicable level of violence 
and in installments small enough to give 
some promise that a settlement might be 
reached. 

We must proceed, a step at a time, to 
reduce tensions and areas of disagreement 
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wherever and whenever we can do so. If 
the diplomatic contest boils over into mili- 
tary action, we should strive within the reali- 
ties given us to see that the military opera- 
tions we undertake do not prejudice the out- 
come of the political negotiations which we 
must resume at the end of hostilities. We 
should haye the modesty to admit that it is 
not within our power to settle all or even a 
substantial part of the world’s problems and 
the patience to recognize that even the un- 
pretentious settlements we do achieve are 
not likely to be very permanent. 

This should be no cause for great disillu- 
sionment among people who as individuals 
have become accustomed to regard life as 
“just one damned thing after another” and 
who accept its trials and vicissitudes in a 
spirit of forbearance and good humor that 
permits them to lead full, decent, and useful 
lives in spite of their troubles. It simply 
means that we shail have tostop viewing our 
prospects in terms_of stark absolutes, as if 
there were no place for the conduct of our 
national affairs between the extremes of total 
peace and total war. It requires, in the words 
of George Kennan, “a new attitude among us 
toward many things outside our borders that 
are irritating and unpleasant today—an atti- 
tude more like the doctor toward those phys- 
ical phenomena in the human body which are 
neither pleasing nor fortunate—an attitude 
of detachment and soberness and readiness 
to reserve judgment.“ ! We shall serve the 
cause of humanity far better by conducting 
our public business in this manner, seeking 
limited objectives and piecemeal gains, 
rather than attempting a permanent, global 
settlement through some militant, self- 
righteous crusade which can only lead to bit- 
terness and bloodshed. 

If a civilization Is going anywhere, except 
downhill, the product of its activities over a 
period of time must amount to an increase in 
the sum of human happiness within its 
boundaries. We are thus bound to stand for 
the spreading and diffusion of the things we 
recognize as good. We stand for human free- 
dom and the brotherhood of man. We stand 
for a decent standard of living. We stand for 
tolerance and, justice and understanding. 
But none of these things can be propagated 
by force. Compulsion belongs to tyranny, 
not tous. The cause of civilization is not ad- 
vanced by the hatred and destruction and 
brutality of war. We cannot find brother- 
hood at the end of a bayonet, and we cannot 
dispense human freedom from the barrel of 
an 8“ gun. We cannot raise the standard of 
living by destroying the means which make 
it possible to live at all. The best that war 
can possibly do for a democracy is to obtain 
its survival against the day when it can re- 
sume the advancement of civilization by the 
political processes available to it in peace. 
But war, of itself, can in no positive way 
serve the goals of a democratic society. 

Knowing this. we need to adopt a sensible. 
attitude toward the purposes and possibili- 
ties of atomic weapons. At this particular 
moment we are absolutely dependent upon 
them, and our safety and the safety of the 
entire civilized world depends upon our hav- 
ing an atomic capability sufficient to devas- 
tate any enemy who might elect to initiate 
an atomic attack upon us. We must have 
our delivery capability effectively dispersed 
between land-based and carrier-based air- 
craft, lest one or the other be seriously crip- 
pled through a concatenation of political 
and military events which we cannot now 
fully foresee. But beyond our having such 
a capability there seems to be no point in 
saturating ourselves with weapons and bom- 
bardment aircraft for the sake of having 
“overwhelming air superiority,” whatever 
that expression connotes. It is rather like 


*Kennan, George, American Diplomacy, 
Chicago, 1951, p. 103. 
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a man buying three overcoats when he really 
needs a pair of galoshes. 

We must recognize that the only purpose 
our atomic capability can have 1s to obtain 
the conditions which effectively enjoin an 
enemy from using his. It can never be used 
as an instrument of policy, either military or 
diplomatic, and because of this fact our 
requirement for the more conventional types 
of weapons remains as insistent as ever. We 
must never relinquish the idea of interna- 
tional control of atomic weapons, and we 
must work patiently and wholeheartedly to 
make the idea a reality. Just as importantly, 
we must be prepared to accept such control 
without prejudice to our own interests, if 
and when we reach the basis for an agree- 
ment. This means a level of conventional 
armaments adequate to meet the needs of 
our national security in the absence of 
atomic weapons. , 

Above all, we must stop boggling at the 
specter of atomic warfare as if it were the 
only possibility that confronts us. The state 
of mind of a democracy is an important 
thing, and it is important just now that we 
get ourselves disentangled from the witch- 
craft of our atomic alarmists. We don't 
want to go to sleep on the matter, of course, 
but we don't want to go crazy, either. It is 
up to us to see the atomic bomb in its proper 
porspective within the great context of politi- 
cal, military, economic, and spiritual reall- 
ties which bear upon our problem of survival, 
and to see to it that our efforts—and they are 
very great efforts—come to some fulfillment 
in terms of the objectives we wish to see 
attained, If we pursue this course, we shall 
be doing about all we can reasonably expect 
to do, and we shall be moving—slowly, halt- 
ingly, but still moving—in the direction of 
a world in which men can live in freedom, 
and can face the future with some assurance, 


Elmer A. Rogers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tucsday, February 23, 1954 

Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, the New 
York Society for the City of New York 
was organized June 20, 1914, to promote 
friendly social relations among those 
born within the limits of the Greater City 
of New York; to cultivate a proper civic 
pride; to cherish and perpetuate the 
memories and traditions of our city; to 
preserve its good name at home and 
abroad; and to promote the welfare of 
the members. At its recent election, 
Elmer A. Rogers was reelected president. 

Mr. Rogers was born in New York City 
on December 9, 1900, and received his 
education in the New York City public 
schools, the College of the City of New 
York, New York University, and New 
York Law School. He received his doc- 
tor of laws degree in 1922, and thereafter 
took postgraduate courses in govern- 
ment; admitted to practice of law in 
New York, 1927; United States District 
Court, Southern District of New York, 
1929; United States District Court, East- 
ern District of New York, 1932; United 
States Treasury Department, 1924; Tax 
Court of the United States, 1948; United 
States Supreme Court, 1949; United 
States Customs Court and Federal Com- 
munications Commission, 1950; assistant 
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to late Supreme Court Justice Henry L. 
Sherman in New York State senatorial 
contest before Senate Committee on 
Privileges and Elections, 1928; special 
deputy assistant attorney general, 1931- 
32; member George Washington Bicen- 
tennial Commission, 1932; chairman, na- 
tional committee on Americanism, Im- 
proved Order of Red Men, 1933; mem- 
ber of committee, Citizens Reconstruc- 
tion Organization—the President’s anti- 
hoarding campaign—1932; counsel to 
special committee, Washington Heights 
Taxpayers Association To Investigate 
Public Utilities, 1933; deputy great sa- 
chem, Improved Order of Red Men, 1931- 
37; member special panel of arbitrators, 
American Arbitration Association, 1939; 
assistant secretary of City Title Insur- 
ance Co., 1941; president, the First Na- 
tional Bank of Ardsley, 1943; national 
panel of arbitrators, American Arbitra- 
tion Association, 1941; director of pur- 
chasing department of the Greater New 
York Civilian Defense Volunteer Office, 
1943; served in the United States Coast 
Guard Reserve, 1944-45; member of the 
advisory planning board of the New 
York City Planning Commission, 1946- 
51; member of the mayor's committee 
for the celebration of the golden anni- 
versary of the city of New York, 1948. 

Author of All-Purpose Real-Estate 
Contract and Improved Form of Direct- 
Reduction Mortgage, 1941; Embezzle- 
ment: Its Income-Tax Problems, 1943; 
Federal Income-Tax Discussion of Ille- 
gal and Unlawful Gains, 1949; Compre- 
hensive Mortgage, 1954. 

Biography published in Who’s Who in 
Law, Who's Who in the East, and Who's 
Who in New York. 

Member of the following professional 
societies, clubs, and organizations: New 
York County Lawyers Association, for- 
merly member of the membership com- 
mittee and committee on professional 
economics; Federal Bar Association of 
New York, New Jersey, and Connecti- 
cut, formerly member of OPA commit- 
tee and chairman of committee on un- 
lawful practice of the law; American Bar 
Association; Munn Lodge, No. 190, F. & 
A. M.; the Consistory of New York City; 
Detectives Endowment Association, hon- 
orary member; National Democratic 
Club; Grand Street Boys’ Association; 
Academy of Political Science; New York 
Society for the City of New York; Tam- 
many Society or Columbian Order; Army 
and Navy Union, Alexander Blasius Gar- 
rison, No. 868, past chief of staff and 
honorary life member New York County 
Council; American Legion, Grand Street 
Boys’ Post, No. 1025, past commander, 
chairman of committee on school awards 
for Americanism; Greater New York 
Civic Center Association, Inc., member 
of board of directors; Society of Ameri- 
can Military Engineers; Welfare League 
for Retarded Children, general counsel; 
1 Training Corps, organizer, 

The New York Society for the City of 
New York was organized by such men as 
Hon. Samuel Ecker, and the late Hon. 
Frederick De Witt Wells, Hon. John J. 
Dietz, Hon. Frank Buckley, Hon. James 
J. Archer, Hon. John R. Davies, Hon. 
Seth Low, Hon. Alfred E, Smith, and Hon, 
James W. Gerard. 


March 23 
The Tariff Hits Home 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES — 
Tuesday, March 23, 1954 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
from the Clarksburg (W. Va.) Exponent, 
Wednesday, March 10, 1954, 

Tre Tarr Hrrs Home 


The following is reprinted from the 
Wheeling (W. Va.) Intelligencer: 

“Historically, the tariff Ia a dry and unin- 
teresting subject. It has been a topic of 
debate in congressional circles for more than 
half a century. Advocates of free trade on 
the one hand and of prohibitive tariffs on 
the other,.haye aired their views over the 
years. Always, official policy has remained 
somewhere between the extremes, fluctuat- 
ing toward high or low protection as the 
complexion of the Congress changed. 

“Because of the technical and more or 
less abstract character of the debate and the 
complications involved in the implementa- 
tion of any trade policy, the controversy has 
left the great mass of the people cold. They 
haye taken the position, for the most part, 
that it didn’t make much difference which 
way the cat Jumped. 

“In order to make the tariff real to most 
of us, it is necessary to give it a local appli- 
cation—to measure it by its impact on some- 
thing touching our daily lives. 

“The other day, a special Commission on 
Foreign Economic Policy appointed some 
months ago by President Elsenhower, recom- 
mended among other things that the Recip- 
rocal Trade Agreement Act be extended for 
3 more years and the President given au- 
thority to reduce American tariffs by as 
much as 15 percent from existing levels. 
This Jaw, which was enacted back in 1934, 
has been extended from time to time by 
Congress, At present, it is due to expire on 
June 12. Under it, various duties have been 
reduced in a series of trade agreements, 
some of them by as much as 75 percent. 

“It happened that while Congress is being 
urged to reduce tariff protection still further, 
an industry vital to the Ohlo Valley is being 
hard pressed because tariffs already are far 
too low. 

“According to Mr. Carl J. Uhrman, execu- 
tive of the Inrperial Glass Co., Bellaire, and 
chairman of the tariff committce of the 
American Glassware Association, duties on 
hand-blown glass Imports have been reduced 
from 16 percent to only 5 percent in a series 
of trade agreements since 1937. During the 
same poriod, according to Mr, Uhrinan, Eng- 
land actually has increased tariffs on the 
same produ from 21 to 24 percent. 

“What h een the effect of this? Again, 
according to Mr. Uhrman, a business slump 
which has halved the payrolls of glass 
workers in this Immediate vicinity, forced at 
least one plant to close, and brought all of 
the others face to face with tho prospect 
of crippling curtailment at best, failure at 
worst. r- 

“Why is tbis so? Because low labor costs 
abroad, a standard of Living far below the 
American level, makes it possible for foreign 
manufacturers to pay such duties as remain 
and still sell on the American market at 
prices which American manufacturerg sim- 
ply cannot meet. 

“That's all there is to the tariff, so far as 
the hand-blown ginsa industry, the pottery 
industry, the wine industry and many other 
American industries are concerned. The 
trade policy of the national administration 
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over the past 20 years has struck with par- 
ticular violence at all of those industries 
employing handcrafts—industries in which 
individual workmanship is important; the 
great category of small industry that has 
been the backbone of American develop- 
ment over the years and which still is the 
hard core of our economic existence. 

“The mass product industries—steel, auto- 
mobiles, and the like—do not feel the pinch 
of this undercutting foreign competition to 
the same extent because the foreign compe- 
tition is not big or efficient enough to distun) 
them seriously. That is why, no doubt, the 
President's Commission also includes in its 
recommendations preferential tax treatment 
for American industries which establish sub- 
sidiary plants abroad. It is true also in some 
measure of mechanized agriculture, 

“So the powers that be are willing to sacri- 
fice the great handcraft industries of the 
country in a program of tariff destruction 
in order to bolster these same industries 
abroad, iT the professed belief that the mere 
exchange of more goods internationally will 
promote world peace and prosperity. This 
in spite of the fact that there is nowhere 
else in the world evidence of a disposition 
to remove restrictions on trade movement. 

“How such a policy can possibly advance 
the interests of the American people or add 
to our industrial or economic strength passes 
the understanding of all save those who have 
espoused the doctrine of internationalism 
and who hold it an obligation of the United 
States to promote the one-world ideal at 
whatever cost to the national life of the 
American people. 

“No free-trade advocate has as yet ad- 
vanced a conyincing argument against a 
tariff structure high enough, and only high 
enough, to equalize costs between domestic 
products and their foreign counterparts laid 
down on the American market.“ 
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A Stiffer Stand in Italy 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES: 
Tuesday, March 23, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recor, I 
wish to include herein an editorial which 
appeared in the Christian Science Moni- 
ter, Boston, Mass., of Monday, March 
22, 1954: 

A STIFFER STAND IN ITALY 

The resolution of Premier Scelba and his 
Cabinet to crackdown on some of the un- 
Usual and dangerous privileges enjoyed by 
the Communist Party in Italy may represent 
an important turning point in Italian affairs. 

The Communists, for example, have been 
Printing their newspaper, Unita, on gov- 
€rnment-owned presses in a government- 
Owned building, while housing their party 
and labor-union headquarters in buildings 
taken from the Fascists at the end of the 
War. They have financed their activities by 
a monopoly, of trade with the Soviet Union 
and have brought in propaganda freely 
through the Iron Curtain. 

Signor Scelba promises to assert the state's 
Control of trade and cultural relations with 
Eastern European countries and to “elimi- 
nate abuses on the part of organizations 
Which operate against the democratic re- 
Bime,” 

He is handicapped at the moment by 
Scandals touching the police authorities on 

me must rely and even the family 
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of a Cabinet member, but these do not seem 
to be of a type which go to the heart of the 
regime. There exists, in fact, great confi- 
dence in the integrity of Signor Scelba and 
his subordinates, 

To judge by some recent accounts, it might 
appear that they are waging a hopeless fight 
against a Communist tide. But a long look 
at the situation is by no means so dis- 
couraging. It is true that the combined 
vote of the Communists and the left-wing 
(Nenni) Socialists last year was nearly 35 
percent—but so was the vote of the corre- 
sponding parties as long ago as 1919, before 
the era of Mussolini. Although the Italan 
Communist Party has made some gains in 
the last 2 or 3 years, it is still below the 
peak of its power in 1946 and 1947. 

There is no question but that commu- 
nism presents a threat in Italy. And Signor 
Scelba’s firmness may be just what is needed 
to restrain it from muscling into power by 
acts of growing violence. But there are 
those, including former Premier de Gasperi, 
who feel that the inclination of the neo- 
Fascist MSI (Italian Social Movement) and 
right-wing Monarchists toward use of force 
must also be watched. 

The centrist government under the Chris- 
tian Democrats has the serious responsibility 
of preserving order as against either extreme 
without persecuting freedom of thought. If 
the Scelba cabinet should fail, there is the 
possibility of a recall of former Premier 
Pella or of new elections. But there is 
strong hope that it will succeed. 

The recent appeal of an east coast Amer- 
ican newspaper publisher for a war of ag- 
gression by the West to save Italy from com- 
munism appears premature even if it were 
not also unmoral and profoundly unwise. 
In the judgment of at least one seasoned 
foreign correspondent, C. L. Sulzberger, of 
the New York Times, if democracy keeps 
its courage and wisdom it is unlikely that 
communism will gain control of Italy for 
years to come, if ever. 


You Do Not Have To Be a Genius To 
Direct a President 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 
or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 23, 1954 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks, 
I include an article which might well be 
termed “Interesting, To Say the Least,” 
appearing in the Washington Star of 
March 21, 1954, written by Harry Mac- 
Arthur, in relation to Robert Mont- 
gomery, which article makes interesting 
and somewhat amusing reading and is 
capable of somewhat interesting impli- 
cations on the question of merely to ad- 
vise, not to direct. 

The article follows: 

You Don'r Have To Be a Gentus To HELP A 
PrRESIDENT—ROBERT MONTGOMERY Says His 
Rolx Is MERELY To Apvise, Nor To DIRECT 

(By Harry MacArthur) 

You don't have to be a genius to advise 
a President. You can have this on the au- 
thority of Robert Montgomery, onctime movie 
star and director and now a successful tele- 
vision producer. He also, as you undoubt- 
edly know, has added the title of Presidential 
adviser, with a White House office (but no 
salary). 
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Just what does the new job entail? Well, 
Mr. Montgomery appeared at a White House 
press conference recently and immediately 
aroused some speculation, Did his presence 
indicate that a wedding of television and 
President Eisenhower's sessions with news- 
men was in the offing? 

He was quick to allay any fears the report- 
ers had about TV cameras peering over their 
shoulders while they worked. At the same 
time he revealed something of the nature of 
the Washington job which brings him here 
from 1 to 3 days a week. 


WITH GOOD REASON 


He was well aware that his presence at 
the press conference might be misinterpre- 
ted, Mr. Montgomery said later on an NBC- 
WRC radio program, Report From the White 
House, He was there with good reason, 
however. 

“I went to watch the President,” he ex- 
plained, “to watch his method of expressing 
himself, his mannerisms, so that at no time 
would I hamper those expressions or man- 
nerisms if I were working with him.” His 
task, Mr. Montgomery said, is to make things 
easier for General Elsenhower—not to turn 
him into a TV actor. 

“The primary objective of my function,” he 
said, “is not in any way to direct the Presi- 
dent, not to make him give a performance, 
It ls to make the President as comfortable 
as possible so he can succeed in displaying 
his own personality, his own attitudes, and 
his own movements in whatever he says and 
does. 

“The President is most effective (on tele- 
vision) when no technical gimmick stands 
in his way of expressing himself. That's the 
reason for my job, The more comfortable he 
feels, the more latitude he feels in movement, 
the better off he is when he goes to express 
himself.” 

He added that “you don't have to be a 
genius” to provide this sort of assistance. 
As an example, he cited the raising of the 
lectern the President used when he delivered 
hia state of the Union message to Congress. 
Instead of looking at the top of his head 
as he bent to read a speech, home viewers 
could see the President's face. 

Another Montgomery contribution to the 
presidential comfort before TV cameras was 


to reduce the glare in his face during tele- 


casts. He sat down in the President’s chair 
in the White House TV studio, Mr. Mont- 
gomery revealed, and discovered that the 
lights shining in his face “were so blinding 
that I couldn't see 2 feet in front of me.” 

A great deal of the glare, he discovered, 
was refiected from the shiny surface of the 
President's desk. Covering this with green 
baize reduced the light by about 40 percent. 

Mr. Montgomery also has been able to 
point out to General Eisenhower the intimate 
nature of television as a medium of commu- 
nication. 

“One of the mistakes that most people 
make in appearing on TV, particularly in 
public life, is that they think they are talk- 
ing to a mass audience,” he explained. Ac- 
tually, they are not talking to a mass audi- 
ence. They are only talking to a maximum 
of 4 or 5 people and these people are sitting 
in a home. So the approach is not that of 
a man talking to Madison Square Garden 
filled with 25,000 people, but that of a man 
haying a conversation in somebody's home.“ 


VICE PRESIDENT KNOWS 


Whatever the quality of the advice he re- 
cetves in other areas, the President clearly 
is being well advised in the use of television. 
Mr. Montgomery's words echo the theory both 
professional and nonprofessional critics have 
been trying to sell TV broadcasters for years. 

As an example of precisely what Mr. Mont- 
gomery means, the President need look no 
further than his Vice President. Regarded 
from the television rather than a political 
point of view, Vice President Nixon is a mas- 
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ter of the informal, confidential, personal 
approach to TV. It is most effective. 

The President, Mr. Montgomery said (and 
as viewers undoubtediy have noticed), is 
“more and more relaxed as time goes on.” 
As for Mr. Montgomery himself: “After 30 
years, I'm about 5 times as nervous today 
as I was 30 years ago in public appearances. 
I don't think anyone who goes on with abso- 
lutely no nerves of any kind is actually any 
good.” 


Grim Days Ahead for the United States 
Merchant Marine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 23, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include herewith dn article entitled 
“Grim Days Ahead for the United States 
Merchant Marine,” which apeared in the 
March issue of Sheet Metal Workers 
Journal, official publication of the Sheet 
Metal Workers’ International Associa- 
tion: 

Garat Days AHEAD FOR THE UNITED STATES 

MERCHANT MARINE 


There's stormy weather ahead for Ameri- 
can shipping and shipbullding in 1954 and 
thereafter unless the trend downward is ar- 
rested by prompt and energetic action by 
Congress. 

That is the general consensus of shipping 
people, including labor unions whose crafts- 
men are employed in the many phases of ship 
construction and of management personnel 
who supervise the yards and the shipping 
industry. 

TREND IS DISAPPOINTING 

The trends in the shipping situation are 
becoming dramatically and disappointingly 
apparent as 1954 unfolds: 

1. Ship construction in private yards 13 
way down, with only 2 vessels remaining 
under construction after 1954, unless orders 
are placed for others during this calendar 


ear. 

2. The volume of cargo carried by Ameri- 
ean merchant ships has been slipping rapidly 
since the peak of World War IL 

3. Organized labor, taking cognizance of 
the dangerous situation, has called attention 
to the need of strong support for an Amerl- 
can merchant marine through united action 
of the chief labor groups in the shipping 
industry. 

4. With the recovery of European nations, 
foreign-flag competition in shipping and for- 
eign competition in ship construction is ris- 
ing rapidly. 

5. The outlook as world trade tends toward 
foreign flags becomes increasingly grim for 
all elements in the American shipping in- 
dustry. 

Sheet metalworkers employed in the ship- 
ping industry have an immediate and an 
important stake in this shipping problem. 

Their livelihood depends on the solution 
to the shipping crisis—or else they have to 
seek employment in other phases of the 
sheet-metal trade. Moreover, as American 
citizens, sheet metalworkers, just as every- 
body else, feel a strong need for a strong 
American merchant marine. 

The arguments for a strong American 
merchant marine are old and have been re- 
peated so many times that it is. belleved 
that they may have lost much of their force. 
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The story now unfolding is more than a 
twicetold tale. After World War I Ameri- 
can shipping was allowed to deteriorate and 
as a result tremendous efforts were re- 
quired to get our shipping to a point where 
it could render its full service to the defense 
and later war efforts. After World War II 
we began retrenching rapidly. 
ARGUMENTS FRUITLESS 


The argument for a strong merchant ma- 
rine as a defense auxiliary is apparently 
having less force now than ever, despite the 
arguments for a strong and secure America. 
The figures on construction in private yards 
tell the sad story. 

In 1954 a total of 42 ships will be delivered 
from American private shipyards and ship- 
builders. The way these ships are being 
completed by months is as follows: February, 
5 ships; March, 6 ships; April, 6 ships: May, 
1 ship; June, 7 ships; July, 3 ships; August, 
3 ships: September, 3 ships; October, 2 ships; 
November, 4 ships; December, 2 ships. 

According to the construction figures from 
American shipyards, only two vessels will 
remain unfinished by the end of this year. 
One of these is scheduled for delivery in 
January and one in April 1955. 

These 44 ships for 1954 delivery include 
27 tankers, 13 cargo vessels, 2 ore carriers, 
and 2 passenger-auto ferries. 


CARGO CARRIAGE DECLINES 


With the recovery of foreign nations we 
are noting a decline in cargo carriage by 
American-flag lines. This means that more 
and more ships are being built abroad for 
world trade and more and more ship-repair 
work is being carried forward in foreign 
shipyards around the world. 

Since the tanker fleet is an important com- 
ponent of American flag shipping, it might 
be well to note the trend in tankers. At 
the beginning of this year the United States 
privately owned tanker fleet represented 21 
percent of the world’s tanker tonnage and, 
according to the American Merchant Marine 
Institute, comprises the largest fleet of 
oceangoing tankers under any one flag. The 
fleet included as of January 1 a total of 442 
vessels and 6.925.403 deadweight tons. Dur- 
ing the last year (1953), 14 tankers were 
added to the fleet, 7 were scrapped, 2 were 
marine losses, 1 was converted to dry-cargo 
carriage, 1 was removed to Great Lakes op- 
cration, and 4 were transferred or sold 
abroad. 

How does our tanker fleet stack up as of 
now in foreign trade? The picture is de- 
scribed as one of sharp decline in the past 
year. From a postwar high of 76-percent 
participation in 1946, says the American Mer- 
chant Marine Institute, authoritative trade 
association for the shipping Industry, United 
States flag vessels slumped to 34-percent 
participation in the movement of our tanker 
Imports in 1953. The institute says that 
the “United States flag percentagewise par- 
ticipation in our tanker Import trade today 
is substantially below the 1938 level, when 
the United States flag tankers carried 53 
percent.” 

Here are some other figures which help 
illustrate the decline: During the years 
1946-50 United States flag vessels carried ap- 
proximately one-third of our tanker exports; 
in the following years the proportion fell 
rapidly to 24 percent in 1951; 19 percent in 
1952, and 18 percent in 1953. 

Organized labor has become highly dis- 
turbed over the status of shipping and ship- 
building. These two great segments of the 
shipping industry cannot be completely 
separated. If we have a poverty-stricken 
oceangoing fleet and a small overseas trade 
carried by American bottoms, we will have 
& poverty-stricken shipbuilding and ship- 
repair industry. On the other hand, if 
America is to keep her place in the foreign 
trade and foreign-cargo carriage in dry cargo 
and tanker and passenger carriage, we will 
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have a virile and active shipbuilding in- 
dustry. 

Maritime unions concerned primarily with 
actual ficet operations and manning have be- 
come highly troubled over the decline of 
American shipping. A conference was held 
in Washington, D. C., in January, called the 
Conference of American Maritime Unions, 
called to study and make recommendations 
on the current shipping crisis. This confer- 
ence included union leaders from American 
Federation of Labor affiliates as well as those 
from affiliates of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations and the United Mine Workers 
of America, District 50. The conference 
represented both deck and officer personnel. 

The conference delegates in a manifesto ls- 
sued warned that opponents of the American 
merchant marine are seeking to drive Ameri- 
can shipping off the high seas and made a 
series of recommendations including: 

1. Recommendation for construction sub- 
sidies for American shipbuilders, 

2. Charter of Government-owned vessels to 
private companies. 

3. Government development of special pure 
pose vessels and docks. 

4. Recommendation that coastwise opera- 
tors be permitted to buy idle Government 
tonnage. 

5. The conference asked that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission be investigated for 
allowing lower railroad rates on coastwise 
and intercoastal lines in competitive cargo 
carriage arcas, 

6. Reduced tolls for American ships 
through the Panama Canal were urged. 

7. Maritime unions should be recom- 
mended at hearings on transfer of ships to 
foreign lines. 

WOULD CHANGE T-H ACT 


8. Amendment of Taft-Hartley should be 
made permitting rotary hiring halls. 


9. Communist-controlled unions should be 


denied collective bargaining rights. 

In addition to these general recommenda- 
tions, the conference also made recommenda- 
tions on legislation, foreign competition, 
United States Marine Hospitals, Coast Guard 
screening of personnel, alien seamen, train- 
ing program, Military Sea Transport Serv- 
ice, After its strong series of recommenda- 
tions the unions named a standing commit- 
tee to act as an observation post for the 
unions in Washington, 

The strong voice of the operating unions 
indicates the plight of American shipping in- 
dustry. What is the answer? The answer 
which holds significance to sheet metal 
workers in the shipbuilding phases of con- 
struction are intenscly interested, but they, 
like others, realize the answer is neither easy 
nor simple. 

NO FUNDS FOR SHIPS 

President Eisenhower did not Include in 
his 1955-56 budget message issucd recently 
any provision for subsidy payments for ship 
construction. This omission has had an ex- 
tremely dampening effect on all in the ship- 
ping industry. Moreover, increased atten- 
tion to atomic weapons has tended to ob- 
scure the value and importance of the mer- 
chant fleet. 

As America has Its troubles, foreign flags 
are increasing on the high seas. Nations 
which were slowed down by World War II 
are making strong comebacks. Great Britain 
and Norway both are again near the top in 
shipping. Other nations are rising rapidly 
and even the vanquished are winning a 
strong place in maritime commerce—Ger- 
many and Japan. Moreover, a new nation 
is engaging in maritime commerce: Israel, 


CONTROVERSIAL REPORT 


As unions and employers struggle with the 
maritime problem, a new battle is arising 
in Congress over the so-called Randall re- 
port. This is a report on foreign trade is- 
sued by the committee headed by Clarence 
E. Randall, industrialist. This report gocs 
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far toward encouraging more foreign trade, 
but much of it at the expense of American 
merchant shipping, according to unions, 
Congressman JOHN F. SHELLEY, Democrat, of 
California, has voiced the sentiments on 
certain phases of the report when he said 
he “heartily disagreed” with one important 
3 of the report. Said Congressman SHEL- 


Kerbe particular issue I have in mind is 
this: in a very weasel-worded way they have 
made a recommendation that the 50 percent 
requirement in regard to the carriage of 
American-aid cargoes to foreign countries in 
American vessels be eliminated, and any ex- 
isting legislation pertaining thereto be re- 
peated,” 

The California Congressman said this 
would bring about a “disastrous result“ to 
the American merchant marine. His atti- 
tude typifies the thinking of many and so 
we may expect to see a real fight shaping 
up in Congress soon, 

One of the reagons why we may expect to 
see a strong campaign for an American mer- 
chant marine soon is the fact that a nation 
does not build a great merchant fleet over- 
night. It.takes extended planning and en- 
gineering before construction work can ac- 
tually begin. The fact that there is so little 
on the drawing beards is causing increased 
alarm on the part of all of those with a heavy 
stake in the merchant marine. 

As the realization of the grim state of af- 
fairs dawns on the public at large, observers 
in Washington are wishing and hoping that 
some definite steps can be made soon toward 
awakening Congress to the danger both to 
security and to our economy and many 
thousands of workers presented by the de- 
cline in the merchant marine, 


Free Trade on the March 
EXTENSION we REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 18, 1954 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
the American people are beginning to 
realize that after their pockets have 
been picked in the form of foreign aid 
a powerful effort if being made by the 
internationalists to turn over our Amer- 
ican markets to foreign interests. It is 
about time that those who are promoting 
85 raid upon our market be brought 

heel. 


Under leave to extend heretcfore 
granted, I am inserting in the RECORD 
an article which appeared in the New 
York Times of Tuesday, March 23, 1954, 
which is headed “Experts Say Randall 
Report Fails as World Trade Policy.” 
Exrrrts Sar RANDALL REPORT FAILS AS WORLD 

Trane Porter 

PRINCETON, N. J., March 22.—The Randall 
Commission report, which is expected to pro- 
vide the basis of President Eisenhower's for- 
eign economic policy, was criticized today as 
inadequate by a group of 18 economics 
experts. 

They scored the report for what they called 
“its want of basic philosophy and for its 
failure to assert American leadership or to 
enlighten the American psopie as to their 
international responsibilities and oppor- 
tunities.” 

The criticism, contained in a 25,000-word 
Teport published today, was the result of a 
2-day conference sponsored here last month 
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by Princeton University’s international 
finance section and center of international 
studies. The critique will be mailed to 2,500 
individuals and groups throughout - the 
country. 

The Randall Commission report presented 
to the President an January 23, had criti- 
cized United States foreign economic rela- 
tions and called for freer world trade with a 
greater interchange of currency, was re- 
moval of artificial trade barriers and a low- 
ering of. tariffs. 

The commission was headed by Clarence 
B. Randall, chairman of the Inland Steel Co., 
and was formally called the Commission on 
Foreign Economic Policy. It had 17 mem- 
bers, 10 Members of Congress and 7 leaders 
in business, labor, and economics. Its rec- 
ommendations are now being drafted as pro- 
posals for Congress. 

Although the Princeton report agreed with 
the Randall Commission in certain respects, 
it struck at what it termed the “lack of op- 
timism and the lack of confidenee in the 
American eccnomy.” 

“There is no emphasis [in the Randall re- 
port] on the possibility of American con- 
sumers’ and producers’ standing to gain from 
freer trade and large imports,” the econo- 
mists declared. 

They also expressed disappointment with 
the commission for having given “no con- 
sideration to the problem of United States 
policy toward the economic and political 
integration of Western Europe, or toward 
Japan," a nation of “great political and eco- 
nomic importance to the United States.” 

“An even more serious omission of the re- 
port,” they continued, “was its failure to 


discuss more than Incidentally, the question 


of whether the United States should be 
concerned with the attempts to facilitate 
the economic development of the so-called 
underdeveloped areas and, if so, what are 
the most effective means of doing so.” 

The conference agreed with several of the 
Randall Commission's recommendations on 
trade policy, with the statement that if they 
could be enacted in their entirety in the next 
2 years “the result would constitute the 
biggest single step toward a mrore liberal 
commercial policy” since the Trade Agree- 
ments Act of 1934. 

GRADUAL APPROACH LAUDED 


The group found, however, no sense at 
all that the problem is more than one of the 
rest of the world’s trade and payments with 
the United States.” 

While it praised the gradual appronch to 
tarif reductions, the conference criticized 
the “year-by-year approach in the recom- 
mendations of the Randali report” for two 
reasons: 

1. “Setting up tariff reductions on a calen- 
dar basis wouid inhibit practically all im- 
ports of the affected goods for a considerable 
time prior to each successive reduction.“ 

2. “Most of those who would support a 
series of gradual tariff reductions would 
probably also be willing to support one major 
reduction all at once, whereas those who 
Opposed reductions would have a longer pe- 
riod to press Congress into passing a law 
suspending execution of the second and 
third reductions.” 

Almost unanimously the conference stated 
that in building the report around the 
dollar-gap problem, the Randall Commission 
has taken too narrow a focus.” 

The “dollar gap” Is the difference between 
the dollars that foreign countries have or 
are likely to earn and the dollars they need 
to buy goods and services. 

The Randall report stressed the need for 
measures to close this gap to encourage trade, 
since most foreign nations lack enough dol- 
lars or dollar credits. 

The Princeton group also said the com- 
mission had not dealt with the problems of 
an American business slump on other coun- 
tries, although “the outside world is ex- 
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tremely apprehensive of an unemployment 
slump in the United States” and such a 
fear “figures importantly in foreign think- 
ing about the desirability of freer trade and 
payments.” 

The participants in the conference in- 
cluded Edward M. Bernstein of the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund, H. Van B. Cleveland 
of the Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment, William Diebold, Jr., of the Council 
on Foreign Relations, Theodore Geiger of 
the National Planning Association, Stacy 
May of the International Basic Economy 
Corp., and Prof. Jacob Viner, of Princeton 
University. 

Klaus Knorr, a member of Princeton's 
Center of International Studies, and Gard- 
ner Patterson of the International Finance 
Section, prepared the published report. 


A Testimonial to Dr. Oscar F. Blackwelder 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 22, 1954 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing the past 20 years Dr. Oscar F. Black- 
welder, as pastor of the Lutheran Church 
of the Reformation, on Capitol Hill, has 
served that section of the city of Wash- 
ington in a manner that has left an in- 
delible imprint for good. His influence 
as a Christian minister has extended far 
beyond the normal boundaries of a par- 
ish. His cheerful and friendly manner, 
his wise counsel, his deep and abiding in- 
terest in the welfare of all who came 
within the circle of his influence, his 
untiring and zealous preaching, and his 
activity in the work of the Lord has won 
for him a warm spot in the hearts of all 
who have come in contact with him, 
whether members of the church he 
served or in any other manner, 

As he becomes pastor emeritus of the 
Church of the Reformation his influ- 
ence for good will continue, and he may 
be assured of the deep and abiding af- 
fection of all who have known him, 

It was particularly fitting and appro- 
priate that the high regard in which he is 
held should be attested by the testi- 
monial presented to him on behalf of 
the congregation at the morning service 
on Sunday, March 21, 1954. It reads as 
follows: 

A TESTIMONIAL To DR. Oscar F. BLACKWELDER, 

Pastor EMERITUS, LUTHERAN CHURCH OF THE 

REFORMATION, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


As we look back on your 20 years of Chris- 


tian ministry on Capitol Hil! our hearts are 


filled with decp gratitude to God and to you 
our faithful seryant of Jesus Christ. Your 
warmly human personality, your compassion 
for the problems, concerns, and ills of people 
in all walks of life, your inspirational leader- 
ship, and your preaching, teaching, and 
counseling ministry have left their mark 
on the members and friends of the Church of 
the Reformation, the Lutheran family of 
Christians, and Protestantism at large. 

As a teacher, writer, and churchman, and 
through your radio ministry, you have 
touched the lives of countiess thousands 
across the Nation and you have made a pro- 
found impression on the religious life in the 
Nation's Capital. 
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You have shared so willingly and abund- 
antly with each one of us your personal 
warmth, your wisdom, your friendly under- 
standing, and your fine Christian spirit. 
You have guided, inspired, and strength- 
ened our spiritual lives. God has truly 
blessed our church and your ministry among 
us. We pray that He will continue to bless 
you and your family and that we may look 
forward to many years of Christian fellow- 
ship together. 

For the congregation and the council: 

LAWRENCE D. FOoLKEMER, Pastor. 

Dwiont D. Dory, Vice President. 

Mrs. CHARLOTTE S. THOMPSON, Secretary. 

Dated March 21, 1954 at Washington, D. C. 


Strong Action Urged by A. F. of L. in 
Attack on Business Slump 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE » 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 16, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, 
I include herewith an article entitled 
“Strong Action Urged by A. F. of L. in 
Attack on Business Slump,” which ap- 
peared in the March 1954 issue of the 
Sheet Metal Workers’ Journal. The ar- 
ticle follows: : 

Strong action on the economic front to 
prevent a further decline In business is being 
sought by the American Federation of Labor. 
Officials and economists of the A. F. of L. are 
presenting a strong case to the administra- 
tion and to Congress in behalf of economic 
and legislative action. 

The A. F. of L. case is the result of months 
of observation, study, and analysis of the 
economic picture and has taken the form 
of a formal seven-point program submitted 
by the American Federation of Labor's exec- 
utive council at its midwinter meeting in 
Miami, Fla., last month. 

The council drew attention to the decline 
in purchasing power and pointed out that 
further deciines would result in a sharp in- 
crease in unemployment. During the Florida 
meetings the staff economists of the council 
submitted a series of charts which illustrated 
the growth of unemployment and the de- 
clines registered in wages and salaries, in in- 
dustrial production and in gross national 
product. For the information of the mem- 
bers these charts are produced with this ar- 
ticle. 

The seven-point program offered by the 
council was a broad one and follows: 

“1. Prompt Increase in the minimum wage 
under the Pair Labor Standards Act to 81.25 
per hour and extension of coverage of the 

_ law to the workers now exempt, 

“It Is disappointing that the President's 
recommendations for incrense in the mini- 
mum wage have failed to materialize. The 
archaic economic views expressed on the sub- 
ject in his economic report reveal that he has 
relied on the advice of persons having only a 
remote knowledge of the role of the mini- 
mum wage in a modern competitive econ- 
omy. There is clear evidence that the in- 
crense we recommend is economically feasible 
and urgently necessary at this time. 

“The unemployment insurance system 
must be generally strengthened without de- 
lay to increase the amount and duration of 
benefits, with benefits geared to wage-loss 
rather than needs concept. Unjustified eligi- 
bility and disqualification restrictions should 
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be removed from the administration of un- 
employment insurance laws and coverage ex- 
tended. State legislatures not meeting this 
year should convene in special sessions to act 
on needed . 

“3. Adequate provision should be made to 
wipe out the great deficiencies in educa- 
tional, health, and welfare facilities and 
services, and to strengthen natural resource 
development and conservation. 

“In the drive for economy government 
aids and services essential to the national 
welfare have been too often sacrificed or 
ignored. 

“4. Funds should be made available to 
launch without delay a program of soclally 
useful public works with Federal grants and 
loans available to States and municipalities 
in need of such assistance and Federal proj- 
ects directly undertaken where appropriate. 

“5. Aids for housing low- and middle- 
income families, slum clearance and urban 
redevelopment should be far more adyanced 
in size and character than proposed in the 
special message on housing, 

“g, General tax reductions must not be 
put ahead of the Federal Government's re- 
sponsibility to maintain stability and 
strength of our economy. When the budget- 
ary situation permits, priority must be given 
to tax relief for those with taxable incomes 
of under $2,000. 

“The so-called technical revisions recently 
proposed overwhelmingly favor the well-to- 
do and business community with tax ease- 
ments. We ask that preferential tax treat- 
ment accorded to these favored groups be 
rejected and that Instead, the numerous and 
costly tax escape devices be eliminated. 

7. Full effect should be glven to the Em- 
ployment Act of 1946, requiring the Federal 
Government to mobilize all its resources to 
promote conditions which afford useful em- 
ployment opportunities for those able, will- 
ing, and seeking to work, and to promote 
maximum employment, production, and 
purchasing power. 

“The Council of Economic Advisers has not 
discharged its full responsibility required by 
this act.” 


Order of AHEPA 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 22, 1954 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
Order of AHEPA has made during its 33 
years of existence an enviable record of 
accomplishment in promoting friend- 
ship between America and Greece, and, 
by good works both in this country and 
Greece, has been of great material help 
to those of their countrymen who have 
beenin need. This has been particularly 
noteworthy in the trying times incident 
to World War II and subsequent thereto. 

As a part of my remarks, I include the 
following short summary of the order 
prepared by James George Dikeow, 
which sets forth the principles of which 
it stands, its aims and purposes, and 
something of its achievements. It reads 
as follows: 

Tre ORDER or AHEPA 

It may well be said that this order consti- 
tutes the temple of the Hellenic spirit in 
America. It represents the highest exponent 
of Hellenic ideals in the New World, Through 
the Order of AHEPA, the Hellenic people in 
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America express thelr patriotic, political, 
economic, social, spiritual, and charitable 
characteristics. The membership of this or- 
der is composed of men who have remained 
true under adverse and fortunate experi- 
ences—"“undismayed by distress, unchanged 
by the change of fortune.” 

The American Hellenic Educational Pro- 
gressive Association—AHEPA—ls not an accl- 
dent. It is a purposeful organization found- 
ed by American citizens of Hellenic ancestry 
on the principle of individual excellence. It 
is dedicated to the task of preparing the 
individual to exercise the rights and duties 
of American citizenship intelligently, coura- 
geously, and unselfishly, 

Hellenic migration to America is most re- 
cent. There is scarcely a Greek who has been 
here more than 50 years, Unfamiliar with 
the language and lacking in specialized 
training. they found employment in the per- 
formance of tasks which required brawn, 
muscle, and perseverance. They dug in the 
mines, made the beds and laid the tracks of 
transcontinental railroads, built and painted 
bridges, factories, and smokestacks, and fed 
the glowing furnaces of the coke ovens and 
steel milis, 

The Greek spirit of enterprise soon asserted 
itself and prompted them to lay down the 
pick, the brush, and the shovel and to enter 
the field of trade and commerce, A most 
valuable asset was the great respect they had 
for small beginnings. They elevated the 
humble pushcart, popcorn machine, peanut 
roaster, the flower stand, and the shoeshine 
parlor into the dignity of business. From 
these humble but dignified, honest, and use- 
ful efforts developed the colossal industries 
owned and operated by fabulous tycoons of 
the day. 

Occupied with their intensive efforts to es- 
tablish themselves in the New World, and 
with their all-out participation in the service 
of the American Armed Forces during World 
War I, the Greek people had very little chance 
or opportunity to prepare themselves for the 
intelligent exercise of their privileges and re- 
sponsibilities as American citizens. Realiz- 
ing the need of more knowledge and under- 
standing about American history and tradi- 
tions, more about the governmental 
machinery and civic customs of the American 
communities, the Greek immigrants organ- 
ized AHEPA to help them acquire that 
knowledge and understanding. 

Their falth in the efficacy of organized co- 
operation has been justified. Through the 
patriotic, civic, and social activities of the 
Order of Ahepa, the Greck immigrants have 
become fully acquainted with every phase 
and concept of American life. Through it 
they have been able to take and keep their 
proper place in the ranks of a useful citi- 
venry and to raise their families in the Amer- 
ican traditions. 

Our desire for good fellowship prompted 
the inauguration of the Ahepa national ban- 
quet and the rich harvests of mutual un- 
derstandings, friendships, and pleasant 
memories reaped from it sustained the effort 
to repeat the performance biennially for 
nearly a quarter of a century. It is in that 
ancient spirit of fellowshtp, friendship, and 
fearless freedom that we welcome you to the 
llth reoccurrence of this function and bid 
you to accept our classic hospitality. 

JAMES GEO. Dixrov, 
Chairman. 


The officers of the order and its sub- 
sidiaries are as follows: 
ORDER OF AHEPA, SUPREME LODGE 


Leo J. Lamberson, supreme president: 
Stephen S. Scopas, supreme vice president; 
Peter Kourmoules, George N. George, su- 
preme socretarics: John A. Kiamos, supreme 
treasurer; Chris D. Tsipuras, supreme gover- 
nor of Canada; John T. Laskaris, supreme 
counselor; James Mazarakos, supreme gov- 
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ernor; James A. Millas, supreme governor; 
Andrew C. Angelson, supreme governor. 

Past supreme presidents: Nicholas D. 
Chotas, George Demeter, Dean Alfange, Harris 
J. Booras, Van A. Nomikos, V. I. Chebithes, 
George E. Phillies, Achilles Catsonis, George 
C. Vournas, William G. Helis, John G. Theyos, 
Peter L. Bell. 

Mother lodge members: Nicholas D. Chotas, 
James Cambell, Harry Angelopoulos, Spiros 
J. Stamos, George A. Polos, John Angelopou- 
los, George Campbell, James Vass. 


DAUSHTERS OF PENELOPE, AHEPA SENIOR LADIES 
AUXILIARY 


Grand lodge officers: Miss Adeline Geo- 
Karis, grand president; Mrs. Tula Zotaley, 
vice president; Mrs, Christine Johnson, grand 
secretary; Mrs. Cleo Tsepralis, grand treas- 
urer; Mrs. Zoe Cayalaris, grand governor; 
Mies Christine Pappas, grand governor; Miss 
Sophia Angelos, grand governor; Mrs. Helen 
Lambrou, grand gorernor; Mrs. Angie Varlas, 
national navtsor to Maids of Athens. 

SONS OF PERICLES, JUNIOR ORDER OF AHEPA 


OfMficers: Nick Theodore, supreme president; 
Arthur Gonos, supreme vice president; John 
Benakis, supreme governor; Nick Demeris, 
supreme governor; Jegrey Economou, secre- 
tary-treasurer; Nick Velonis, supreme gov- 
ernor; Jerry Sokaris, supreme governor, 

GUBNATORIAL DISTRICTS 

Mother Lodge, District No. 1: George N. 
Peter Pahno, governor. 

Citrus, District No. 2: Nick Mack, governor. 

Capital, District. No. 3: John P. Angelson, 
governor. 

Power, District No. 4: William Seras, gov- 
ernor, 

Garden State, District No. 5: 
Morikakis, governor. 

Empire, District No. 6: Peter G. Giftos, 
governor, 

Yankee, District No. 7: Anthony Don Bul- 
lion, governor. 

Bay State, District No. 8: William Tsaf- 
faras; governor. 

Nothern New England, District No. 9: 
Christos Costarakis, governor. 

Automotive, District No. 
Andreadis, governor. 

Buckeye, District No, 11: John G. Martin, 
governor. 

Hossier, 
governor. 

Blue Ribbon, District No. 13: William D. 
Belroy, governor. 7 

Grainsflelds, District No. 14: James Demos, 
governor. 

Ou Center, District No. 15: Willlam C. 
Karnazes, goverhor. 

Delta, District No. 16: George Pakis, gov- 
ernor. 

The Stiver, District No. 17: P. C. Dakis, 
governor. i 

Rocky Mountain, District Nọ. 18: Thomas 
Corontzos, governor. 

Mormon, District No. 19: George Morris, 
governor. 

El Camino Real, District No, 20: Nick 
Angelos, governor. 

Golden Gate, District No. 21: Nicholas A. 
Loumos, governor. 

Firwood, District No. 22: 
Sideres, governor. 

Beaver, District No. 23: George Spiropoulos, 
governor. 

Royal Canadian, District No. 24: James N. 
Kangles, governor. 
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District No. 12: El! D. Miller, 


Thomas N. 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 


LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


CODE or Laws OF THE UNTTED STATES - 


TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the. ar- 
rangement and style of the Conares- 
SIONAL Recorp, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof, 
(Jan. 12, 1895, ch. 23, sec. 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, Secrion 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, ch. 630, sec. 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—Th? 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Record as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings, The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style.—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the official reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL Reconp, in 714-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Record shall be printed in 6'4-point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type, nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the Recorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and U all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recor for 1 day, In no 
case will a speech be printed in the RECORD of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published In the Record shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o'clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof jurnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of theregular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recon style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 
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6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr, 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the Recorp. 

7. Thirty-day limit——-The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Appendiz to daily Record.—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix, but 
this rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD Appendix the full 
report or print of any committee or subcom- 
mittee when said report or print has been 
previously printed. 

10. Official reporters.—The official reporters 
of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matters to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. , 

11. Estimate of cost.—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this restriction 
shall not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Məmber of Congress. The 
Public Printer or the official reporters of the 
House or Senate shall return to the Membcr 
of the respective House any matter submitted 
for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD which is in 
contravention of this paragraph. 

12. Illustrations.—Pursuant to section 182b, 
title 44, United States Code (as shown above), 
requests for authority to insert an Ulustration 
in the Recorp should be submitted to the 
Joint Committee on Printing through the 
chairman of the Committee on Printing of 
the respective House in which the speech 
desired to be illustrated may be delivered. 
Illustrations shall not exceed in size a page 
of the Recorp and shall be line cuts only, 
Copy for illustrations must be furnished to 
the Public Printer not later than 12:30 o'clock 
p. m. of the day preceding publication. 

13. Corrections —The permanent Recon 18 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision, Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new sbject matter. 


REPRESENTATIVES WITH 
RESIDENCES IN WASHINGTON 
Orrice Appress: House Office Building, 

Washington, D. C. 
[Streets northwest unless otherwise stated] 

Speaker, Joseph W. Martin, Jr., 

The Hay-Adams 
Abbitt, Watkins M., Va 
Abernethy, Thos. G., Miss- 6278 29th St. 
Adair, E. Ross, Ind 3971 Langley Ct., 
Apt. 596-B 


a 
Alexander, Hugh Q., N.C. 
- Allen, John J., Jr., Cal. 
Allen, Leo E., 62 University Club 
Andersen, H. Carl, Minn... 1502 Common- 
wealth Ave., 
Alexandria, Va. 
Andresen, August H., Minn. 
Andrews, George W., Ala_-.3108 Cathedral 
A 


ve. 

Angell, Homer D., Oreg_--- 2121 Virginia Ave. 

Arends, Leslie C., ll 4815 Dexter St. 

Ashmore, Robert T., S. C 

Aspinall, Wayne N., Colo 5309 2d St. 

Auchincloss, James C., N. J. 113 S. Lee St., 
Alexandria, Va. 

Ayres, William H., OR. 

Balley, Cleveland M., W. Va- 

Baker, Howard H., Tenn 

Barden. Graham A., N. C2737 Devonshire 
P. 


lace. 
Barrett, Willlam A., Pa. 
Bates, William H., Mass 


Battle, Laurie C., Ala 2430 32d St. SE. 
Beamer, John V., Ind. 110 Maryland 

Ave. NE. 
Becker, Frank J., N. F The Berkshire 
Belcher, Page, Oka 


Bender, George H., Okto- The Mayflower 

Bennett, Charles E. Fla. 1530 38th St. SE. 

Bennett, John B., Mich 7304 Bradley Blvd. 
Bethesda, Md. 

Bentley, Alvin M., Mien 

Bentsen, Lloyd M., Jr., Tex 

Berry, E. 7. S. Dax 

Betts, Jackson E., Ohio... 


Bishop, C. W. (Runt), 11828 4ist Pl. SE. 
Blatnik, John A., Minn 


Boggs, Hale, La 
Boland, Edward P., Massa 
Bolling, Richard, Mo 2 


Bolton, Frances P., O io. 2301 Wyo. Ave. 
Bolton, Oliver P., Ohio... 

Bonin, Edward J., Pa 
Bonner, Herbert C., N. 
Bosch, Albert H., N. 7 
3051 Idaho Ave. 


— The Washington 
Bramblett, Ws E. Galt 
Bray, William G., Ind. 
Brooks, Jack B., Ter 
Brooks, Overton, La. 4413 46th St. 
Brown, Clarence J., Ohio... Alban Towers 


Brown, Paul, Ga Boston House 
Brownson, Charles B., Ind. 
Broyhill, Joel T., Va 
Buchanan, Vera, Pa — 


Buckley, Charles A., N. T. 

Budge, Hamer H., Ida o 

Burdick, Usher L., N. Dak 

Burleson, Omar, Ter. 2737 Devonshire 
P 


lace 
Busbey, Fred E., III. = 
Bush, Alvin R., Fa 
Byrd, Robert C., W. VA — 
Byrne, James A., O AN 
Byrnes, John W. Wit 1215 25th St. So., 
Arlington, Va. 


Camp, A. Sidney, Ga. The Washing- 
ton House 
ey Courtney W., ‘ 


Canfield, Gordon, N. 7 
Cannon, Clarence, Mo_....418 N. J. Ave. SE. 
(o The Washington 


Carrigg, Joseph L., Pa 

Cederberg, Elford A., Mich-2800 Woodley Rd. 
Celler, Emanuel, N. 7 The Mayflower 
Chatham, Thurmond, N. C- 

Chelf, Frank L., KY. 
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Chenoweth, J. Edgar, Colo. 
Chiperfield, Robert B., IAI. 1713 House Office 
Building 


Chudoff, Earl, Pa 
sig ce Marguerite Stitt, “The Shoreham 
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Clardy, Kit, Mich_..-.-... 

Clevenger, Cliff, Ohio. The Jefferson 

Cole, W. Sterling, N. T 1610 44th St. 

Cole, William C., Mo. 

Colmer, William M., Miss 

Condon, Robert L., Calif.__ 

Cooley, Harold D., N. O 

Coon, Sam, Oreg -e= 

Cooper, Jere, Tenn 

Corbett, Robert J., P 

Cotton, Norris, N. H. 

Coudert, F. R., Jr., N. 

Oretella, Albert W., Conn 

Crosser, Robert, Oi. 5218 Edgemoor 
Lane, Bethesda. 
Md. 


Crumpacker, Shepard J., 
Jr., Ina 

Cunningham, Paul, Toi. 

Curtis, Carl T., Nebr 

Curtis, Laurence, Mass 3132 O St. 

Curtis, Thomas B., Mo. 


Dague, Paul B., pa ` 

Davis, Clifford, Penn 4611 Butter- 
worth Pl. 

Davis, Glenn R., Wis_..--- 1914 Ridge Pl, SE. 

Davis, James C., Gu 


Dawson, William A., Utah- 

Dawson, William L., II. 

Deane, Charles B., N. C 

Delaney, James J., N. Y---- 

Dempsey, John J., N. Mer--2500 Q St. 
Derounian, Steven B., N. T 

Devereux, James P. S., Md 

D'Ewart, Wesley A., Mont 

Dies, Martin, Ter 

Dingell, John D., Tien 

Dodd, Thomas J., Conn 442 N. J. Ave. SE 
Dollinger. Isidore, 1 

Dolliver, James I., Jowa....3752 Jocelyn St. 
Dondero, George aS Mich -The Continental 
Donohue, Harold D., Mass 

Donovan, James G., N. 7 


Dorn, Francis E., N. 7 

Dorn, W. J. Bryan, S. CO 

Dowdy, John, Ter 

Doyle, Clyde, Cali. 3877 30th St. N., 
Arlington, Va. 


Durham, Carl T., N. C. The Lee House 


Eber harter, Herman P., Pa- 3101 4th St. N., 
Arlington, Va. 

Edmondson, Ed, Oxia 

Elliott, Carl, Ala_..------- 

Ellsworth, Harris, Oreg_-..2135 Tunlaw Rd. 

Engle, Clair, Calif___------3840 Lorcom Lane, 
Arlington, Va. 


Evins, Joe L., Tenn 5044 Klingle St. 


Fallon, George H., Md 

Feighan, Michael A., Okto- 

Fenton, Ivor D., Pa 3725 Macomb St. 
Fernandez, A. M., N. Mer. 200 C St. SE. 
Fine, Sidney A., N. 72 

Fino, Paul A., N. Y. S 

Fisher, O. C., Tex -The Skyland 
Fogarty, John E., R. 13627 Chesapeake 


St. 
Forand, Aime J., R. 17 4108 Dresden St., 
Kensington, Md. 
Ford, Gerald R., Jr., Mick - 1521 Mount Eagle 
Place, Alexandria, 


; Va. 
Forrester, E. L., Ga 
Fountain, L. H., N. C3251 Q St. 
Frazier, Jas. B., Jr., Tenn. - 4606 Western Ave. 
. Peter, Jr., 3014NS8t. 


Priedai. Samuel N., Md 
Fulton, James G., 2 


Gamble, Ralph A., N. T. 

Garmatz, Edward A., Md 

Gary, J. Vaughan, — 

Gathings, E. C., Ark. -6377 31st Place 

Gavin, Leon H., Pa a 

Gentry, Brady, ez 

George, Myron V., Kans. 3801 Rodman St. 

Golden, James S. K 

Goodwin, Angier L., Mass- The Congres- 
sional 

Gordon, Thomas S., II. 


Graham, Louis E., Pa. The Dodge 
Granahan, William T. „ u. 

Grant, George M., 4¹d.— 4801 Conn. Ave. 
Green, William J., Jr., Pa 

Gregory, Noble Ja K 2401 Calvert St. 
Gross, H. R., Iow 
Gubser, Charles B, Calif- 
Gwinn, Ralph W. N. Wome 


Hagen, Harlan, Cali 

Hagen, Harold C., Minn 4012 Southern 
Ave. SE. 

Hale, Robert, Maine. 2722 N St. 

Haley, James A., Fla 

Halleck, Charles aes Ind 4926 Upton St. 

Hand, T. Millet, N. J 

Harden, Cecil M., Ind 

Hardy, Porter, Jr., Va. 

Harris, Oren, Ark_..------ 1627 Myrtle St. 

Harrison, Burr P., Va. 4519 So. 34th St., 
Arlington, Va. 

Harrison, Robert D., Nebr 

Harrison, William H., Wyo-2718 Devonshire 


Place 
Hart, Edward J., N. J 
Harvey, Ralph, Ind 110 Maryland 
Ave. NE. 
Hays, Brooks, Arx 314 2d St. SE. 
Hays, Wayne L., Ohio ‘The Woodner 


Hébert, F. Edward, La. 104 Cockrell St., 
Alexandria, Va. 
Heller, Louis B., N. Y. 


Herlong, A. S., Jr., Fla 

Heselton, John W., Mass. 

Hess, William E., Okio 

Hiestand, Edgar W., Calif. 

Hill, William S., Colo___....110 Maryland 
Ave. NE. 

Hillelson, Jeffrey P., Mo 

Hillings, Patrick J., Calif. 

Hinshaw, Carl, Cali 

Hoeven, Charles B., Jowa..2108 Suitland 
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Hoffman, Clare E., Mich... Methodist Bldg. 
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Holmes, Hal, Wasn 
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Holtzman, Lester, N. 7 
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Jensen, Ben F., Io a The Washing- 
ton House 
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Johnson, Lester, Ws The Coronet 
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Kelly, Edna F., N. 7 

Keogh, Eugene J., N. FT. The Mayflower 
Kersten, Charles ae Wis... 

Kilburn, Clarence E., N. Y. The Gen. Scott 
Kilday, Paul J., Tez -3507 Albemarle St. 
King, Cecil R., Calif, 
King, Karl C., Pa 
Kirwan, Michael J., Oh 
Klein, Arthur G., N. Y 
Kluczynski, John O., Il. 
Knox, Victor A., Mich 

Krueger, Otto, N. Dux The Coronet 
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Latham, Henry J., N. Y 
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Long, George S., La 

Lovre, Harold O. S. Bax — 1605 Sherwood 
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Lucas, Wingate H., Ter. 4737 11th St. N., 

Arlington, Va. 


Lyle, John E., Jr., Tex 
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Chevy Chase, Md. 
Bornes Samuel K., Jr., 


3 John W., Mass. The Washington 
McCulloch, Wm. M., Ohio.. Westchester Apts, 
McDonough, G. L., 8 


McGregor, J. Harry, Oh to- The Westchester 
McIntire; ~ Clifford 85 
Maine 
McMillan, John L., S. C 1201 S. Barton St., 
Arlington, Va. 
McVey, William E., 3 Wisconsin 
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Machrowicz, Thaddeus M., 812 Park Ave., 
Mich. Falls Church, Va. 


Mack, Peter F., Jr., IA 

Mack, Russell V., Wasn 
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Mailliard, William S., Calif- 
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Inadequacy of Antiespionage Laws 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS: 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 24, 1954 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, one of the 
very first projects which I initiated as 
chairman of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee in the 83d Congress was 
to arrange for the preparation of a study 
of the inadequacy of our Nation's anti- 
espionage and related laws. 

I did so in particular connection with 
my responsibilities as chairman of the 
Special Subcommittee on Security Af- 
fairs. This subcommittee was set up at 
My personal request at the very first 
meeting of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations in 1953. 

I have long been interested in this 
overall subject, particularly because now 
Iam the ranking Republican of the Sen- 
ate Judiciary Committee, and in the 80th 
Congress served as its chairman. The 
Judiciary Committee is, of course, vested 
with responsibility for internal secu- 
rity. 

This is not merely a domestic prob- 
lem, of course. I know full well that just 
as our own Nation's security laws are 
exceedingly lax, so the laws of many al- 
lied countries are even more lax and less 
adequate to cope with the problem of 
Communist traitors in their midst, 

BILLS SHOULD BE EXPEDITED 


Mr. President, this is March 24, 1954. 
I do not know how long this 2d session 
of the 83d Congress will last; nor does 
anyone else at this particular stage. 

It is clear, however, that as we head 
into the final months of this Congress, 
we are going to be confronted by a mass 
of legislation. 

I am hoping, therefore, that necessary 
legislation to tighten our internal-secu- 
Tity laws, to close the literally dozens 
upon dozens of loopholes, will be en- 
acted in time and will not become lost 
in the shuffle. I know that the National 
Security Council shares my desire in this 
respect. 

TWENTY-EIGHT PAGE COMMITTEE PRINT 


The printed study which resulted from 
my request to spotlight present legal in- 
adequacies was published last April by 
the committee. It took 28 full pages 
merely to highlight these inadequacies. 
We could probably have devoted 280 
Pages toward exploration of them in 
further detail, and toward enumerating 
Still further loopholes, 

MR. SOKOLSKY’S COLUMN 


In this connection, I was very pleased 
that the distinguished syndicated col- 
umnist, Mr. George E. Sokolsky, has de- 
voted his column today to pointing up 
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the implications of the study which I 
had initiated. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of Mr. Sokolsky’s article be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, to be fol- 
lowed by the conclusions of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee print to 
which I have referred. 

There being no objection, the article 
and committee conclusions were ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
[From the Washington Post and Times- 

Herald of March 24, 1954] 
THESE Days 
(By George E. Sokolsky) 
THE LOSING BATTLE 


Senator ALEXANDER WILEY makes a point 
that should be obvious to all but is over- 
looked because historic changes are difficult 
to note at the time they occur. He says: 

“Let us first note that Soviet Russia has 
demonstrated that techniques of internal 
destruction are integral parts of its foreign 
policy. The U. S. S. R. has, in effect, revo- 
lutionized the entire intelligence and related 
fields in international relations. It has 
placed espionage cn an assembly-line basis, 
graduating hundreds and thousands of 
agents, expertly trained as cadres in the 
interrelated skills of agitation, insurrection, 
espionage, sabotage, and subversion in coun- 
tries throughout the world.” 

This has never occurred before in any 
country. Espionage used to be an art de- 
voted to the single purpose of obtaining mili- 
tary secrets and policy plans. To “agita- 
tion, insurrection, espionage, sabotage, and 
subversion” should be added “infiltration,” 
which is the strongest weapon because it 
places directly inside a government agents 
of another government. 

The very existence of such a veapon has 
a damaging effect, since literally everyone be- 
comes suspicious of eyeryone else. The fact 
that there could be even one Alger Hiss, one 

Dexter White, one William Remington, 
lays all employees of Government open to 
the prospect of screenings, investigations, 
clearances, etc, It is a demoralizing condi- 
tion. 

In a report prepared by the Committee on 
Foreign Relations with the assistance of the 
Library of Congress, dealing with the ade- 
quacy of United States laws with respect 
to offenses against national security, from 
which the above quotation from Senator 
Wurr was taken, this idea is emphasized 
that while only a fraction of 1 percent of 
those engaged in the British-American-Ca- 
nadian atomic energy program were in a po- 
sition to give Soviet Russia any vital infor- 
mation, the Russians got the information: 

“But, the Soviet network penetrated that 
tiny fraction of 1 percent and achieved the 
remarkable feat of stealing crucial secrets 
through Klaus Fuchs, Bruno Pontecorvo, 
Alan Nunn May, and David Greenglass—all 
ot whom possessed the variety of relatively 
rare requisites to secure valuable informa- 
tion about our atomic program.” 

When, therefore, it is suggested that all 
the investigations lead to nothing because 
they usually turn up small men, the answer 
must be that who could have been more ob- 
scure than Julius Rosenberg or his brother- 
in-law, David Greenglass? 

Nevertheless, Rosenberg penetrated two of 
the most secret areas in the world, Los 
Alamos and Fort Monmouth. He arranged 


to place his cells in both organizations. 

He secured cover for his agents, got the 
stuff out, and prevented his agents from be- 
ing caught. 

It was hoped that the Fort Monmouth in- 
vestigation would produce the techniques of 
Rosenberg's operations, Congressional in- 
vestigations may be a last opportunity to 
discover how an obscure personality like 
Jullus Rosenberg could do so magnificent a 
job for his principals, 

The Constitution in the current situation 
really protects traitors, and it may one day 
be necessary to amend the Constitution to 
safeguard this country against the new 
weapons the Soviet universal state uses 
against us. This is the constitutional defini- 
tion of treason: 

“Treason against the United States shall 
consist only in levying war against them, or 
in adhering to their enemies, giving them 
ald and comfort. No person shall be con- 
victed of treason unless on the testimony of 
two witnesses to the same overt act, or on 
confession in open court.” 

Neither Congress nor the courts may en- 
large on this definition. That is why most 
traitors are convicted of perjury or not con- 
victed at all. It is growing increasingly diffi- 
cult to prove that a person is adhering to 
our enemies, and if faced by the question, 
he need only take a plea under the fifth 
amendment and he is safe. 


CONCLUSIONS OF COMMITTEE STUDY 


In varying circumstances, a hostile act 
against the United States may be punished 
as treason, as a violation of the international 
law of war, or as a breach of a specific statute, 
But in many instances such conduct may 
escape punishment entirely. Among the 
factors which contribute to that result are 
the following: 

1. The definition of treason does not cover 
a conspiracy to overthrow the Government 
which has not ripened into an actual levying 
of war, or ald given to a foreign power which 
is hostile in fact, but not an enemy in con- 
templation of law. 

2. The requirements for proof of treason 
make it virtually impossible to convict a 
clever conspirator of this crime. 

3. The law of war, by its terms, operates 
only in time of war. 

4. Much of the statutory law penalizing 
hostile conduct is directed primarily against 
wartime offenses. 

5. Where applicable in time of peace, many 
statutes define offenses against national se- 
curity by reference to national defense, 
thus creating a doubt concerning their ap- 
plicability to the mutual security program. 

6. Statutory offenses are defined in terms 
of particular acts which may injure the 
United States or aid a foreign power. By 
inadvertence or by choice of policy, an un- 
foreseeable yariety of acts which may accom- 
plish these results are not penalized. 

7. A number of statutes do not deal with 
attempts to commit the offenses therein 
defined. 

8. Many of these crimes are subject to 
short statutes of limitation which may bar 
prosecution before the violation of law is dis- 
covered. 

9. Constitutional guaranties of a public 
trial and due process of law make it difficult 
to prove certain offenses, particularly espi- 
onage, without endangering national security 
by disclosing secret information. 
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10. Restrictions on admissibility of evi- 
dence, such as that obtained by wiretapping, 
increase the difficulty of proving violations 
of security laws. 

11. The limited scope of extradition trea- 
ties may enable an offender to avoid punish- 
ment if he leaves the country before the 
crime is discovered, or thereafter escapes. 

12. The immunity enjoyed by diplomatic 
representatives is, and the privileges and im- 
munities of employees of international 
organizations may be, an obstacle to the 
detection and punishment of subversive 
activities. 


Address by Mrs. Katie Louchheim 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GRACIE PFOST 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 24, 1954 


Mrs. PFOST. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include a speech 
delivered by Mrs. Katie Louchheim, di- 
rector of women's activities of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee, to the Wom- 
en’s National Press Club on March 16. 

I believe women of both political par- 
ties will find its point of view refresh- 
ing and its ideas stimulating. 

The speech follows: 

It's a pleasure to appear on this program 
with Bertha Adkins not only because I ad- 
mire and respeet her, but because we really 
have a lot in common—much more than 
most people realize. 

We both want women to understand poli- 
tics, to like politics and to be active in poli- 
tics. 

I am certain we share some of the same 
problems. We both fight the same battle 
of geography. We both sit up nights trying 
to figure out how to keep those grassroots 
flourishing. And, occasionally, we both find 
ourselves called upon to dig up that crab 

that threatens even the most care- 
fully tended yard. 

We both think our party is the best par- 
ty. We both think our candidates are the 
best candidates. And, we both want our 
side to win the election next November. 

So you see, Bertha and I are in complete 
agreement up to a point—the point of the 
pencil in the voting booth and where it 
makes an X. 

It’s also a pleasure to be invited to speak 
before the Women's National Press Club 
members and their guests. I'm proud of 
being a member of this club and grateful to 
you for all you've taught me. Among-the 
assets I think will be most helpful in my 
present post, I count the wits you helped me 
sharpen and the conviction based on long 
experience, that to a politician, a kind word 
is like that kiss on the hand but a good news 
story, like a diamond bracelet, lasts forever. 

Today Bertha and I were asked to talk 
about women in the coming campaign—to 
define their role in.politics. Well, my favor- 
ite boss, Stephen Mitchell, had something to 
say about that recently. He said: “The role 
of women in the Democratic Party is estab- 
lished; it is a role of complete equality. 
Positions of leadership are open to women 
on the basis of their abilities, and the days 
of fighting for recognition and for the right 
to full participation in party affairs are 
over.” 

What my chairman was saying in well- 
rounded sentences is that men have discov- 
ered that women are more than party errand 
girls—that they have heads as well as feet. 
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And as director of women's activities in 
the Democratic committee it is my job to 
see that women use their feet and their 
heads; their hands and their hearts. 

In the coming campaign, we won't have to 
start from scratch. There are the time- 
honored, time-tested methods of organizing 
the precinct, getting voters registered, ring- 
ing doorbells, distributing literature and 
getting out the vote. 

But I believe the biggest part of the job 
is to get out the thought as well as the vote. 

How do you go about doing this? Well, 
it isn't as hard as it used to be because we 
party workers have a lot of nonpartisan 
helpers—and I'm looking a good many of 
them in the eye right now. You of the press, 
radio, and television are our stanchest 
allies. 

Every day you help us to relate the indi- 
vidual to the issues. You tell him what is 
going on in the world. You tell him who 
in the administration says what about it. 
Then, you hammer it home with a basic 
English translation. 

No one can pick up the morning paper, 
snap on the car radio or sit in front of a 
TV set without learning something about 
the many problems that face America today. 
This is the elementary participation of the 
citizens in affairs of the Nation. And such 
knowledge is the prelude to the desire for 
political action. 

You break the first ground in people's 
minds, We party people follow up scatter- 
ing the seeds of ideas. Our officeholders and 
our candidates make speeches, write letters 
and chat with the folks back home. 

Soon ideas take root in the public mind 
and sprouts begin to appear. Here is where 
the women can get out their tools and do 
some extensive political gardening. 

There is no limit to the variety and degree 
of their participation. We know we can find 
a job for every woman and we hope we can 
find a woman for every job. 

Different women like to do different things 
and they have varying amounts of time to 
give. We need them all and we welcome 
them all. 

Some like to work with people, others are 
good at organizing. Some like to write: 
others like to do’publicity or research. Some 
like to do office work and some even like to 
raise money. 

Another important thing to realize is that 
participation in politics does not necessarily 
take a lot of time. 

A woman can campaign simply by sitting 
in her living room and educating herself on 
the issues and talking about them intel- 
ligently to her family and friends. 

A woman can be even more active and still 
not leave her home, She can invite her 
neighbors in for political talk and refresh- 
ment. It's swell to perk coffee for the elec- 
tion night watch, but it is better to serve up 
a preelection brew that will stimulate some 
thinking. 

And I haven't even mentioned the women 
who throw their hats in the ring. We are 
proud that more and more women are find- 
ing that they can manage both homes and 
the kind of political activity that serves their 
community. You will find them on school 
boards, on county councils, and holding city 
offices. This is the answer for thore with 
young children. Those with more freedom 
are serving in State legislatures, in State gov- 
ernments and in the halls of Congress. 

And the old-fashioned idea that women 
can't be vote getters is dead and buried. 
People vote for the candidate with sound 
ideas and a sound program. They do not 
cast their votes for men or women. 

The Democratic Party has long realized 
that women are an asset. Ours was the first 
party to invite women to serve on the high- 
est party councils—even before women had 
the vote. Ours was the first party to ap- 
point women to high office. And recently 
we've taken another step forward by abolish- 
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ing the women’s division and making women 
full-fledged party members. Today, exactly 
half the members of the Executive Commit- 
tee of the Democratic National Committee, 
are women. We're no longer regarded as an 
auxiliary to an exclusive men's club. 

When election day arrives, those who 
have labored in the Democratic field may 
confidently expect to reap a bumper crop— 
at 90 percent of parity. 

But every woman who has worked in poli- 
tics—whether she is on the winning or losing 
side—will find she has had a rewarding 
experience. I could give you a dozen rea- 
sons why, but I'll limit myself to three. 

Her energies will have gone into a con- 
structive effort directed toward the things 
in which she believes. 

She will have met and dealt with a variety 
of new people and that in Itself ls an en- 
riching experience. 

And likely as not, she will have discovered 
in herself new talents or developed latent 
ones. 

By working in politics women give service 
to all humanity as well as to their country, 
and to their party for in the long run, good 
government, for all the people, is their goal. 

Politics would be a much different—and 
far sorrier—affair were it not for women. 

One of our great Democratic Presidents, 
Woodrow Wilson, recognized this. For when 
he made his unprecedented appearance be- 
fore the Senate to plead for the Federal 
amendment for women's suffrage on Septem- 
ber 30, 1918, he said: 

“I for one believe that our safety in these 
questioning days, as well as our comprehen- 
sion of matters that touch society to the 
quick will depend upon the direct and au- 
thoritative participation of women in our 
councils. We shall need their moral sense 
to preserve what is right and fine and worthy 
in our system of life as well as to discover 
just what it is that ought to be purified and 
reformed. Without their counselings we 
shal] be only half-wise." 

What was true in Wilson's day is truer in 
ours. At no time in history has the world 
needed more the cool hand of woman on its 
fevered brow. The headaches of the atomic 
age call for more than the sedatives of dema- 
goguery. Women have always insisted on 
talking sense and they will insist even more 
firmly in the coming campaign. 

The woman who gets out the thought as 
well as the vote will want to know what this 
administration will be doing about such un- 
portant issues as: the pronounced rise in un- 
employment, the increasing cost of living de- 
spite declining farm prices, the encroach- 
ment of private interests upon the country’s 
natural resources, the curtailment of public 
power, REA, soil conservation, public hous- 
ing and health programs, and of course, the 
tax program which favors tax reduction for 
the corporation rather than the American 
family. And in the field of foreign policy, 
women who are bargainwise by nature, will 
be wondering whether our national security 
can be bought cutrate. 

We are confident that this November the 
women of America will turn to the Demo- 
cratic Party as the party whose record on 
these issues is clear. 


Ohio Valley Navigation Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILL E. NEAL 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 24, 1954 


Mr. NEAL. Mr, Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I should like to 
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include a letter from Mr. Alex S. 
Chamberlain, chairman of the board of 
directors of the Ohio Valley Improve- 
ment Association, Inc. The letter fol- 
lows: 

Dean Sm: In our letter of February 12, we 
brought to your attention the need for funds 
to start construction, during fiscal 1955, of 
modern locks and dams at New Cumberland, 
W. Va., at Greenup, Ky., and at Markland, 
Ind.. These three new locks and dams— 
part of the United States Army Engineers’ 
overall navigation program for the Ohio 
River—will replace 12 obsolete and inade- 
quate locks and dams. 

According to the best estimates available, 
the 1953 volume of river traffic between 
Huntington, W. Va., and the Cincinnati area 
was approximately 16 million tons—an in- 
crease of about 15 percent over 1952. The 
badly needed Greenup and Markland proj- 
ects are in this stretch of the river. 

Traffic delays encountered when moving 
the increased volume of freight through the 
Present outmoded locks have already reached 
serious proportions; Now, however, a new 
coal movement has begun, involving the 
barge transportation of 12 million tons of 
Coal annually from Huntington to Mount 
Vernon, Ind., whence it will be transshipped 
by rail to steel mills in the Chicago district. 
This nearly doubles the transportation load 
on this section of the Ohlo as illustrated in 
the attached graph. 

This added load will drastically increase 
traffic congestion at locks, slow down all 
freight movements and thus add at least 
10 percent to transportation costs. The 
Federal Government's cost for repair and 
maintenance of the old facilities will be 
further increased. Breakdowns of the over- 
burdened locks will become more frequent 
and serious, resulting in danger of a major 
collapse which might shut off all naviga- 
tion for months. 

The Greenup and Markland projects, each 
Tequiring 5 years to construct, will replace 
9 obsolete structures, will greatly reduce 
maintenance costs to the Government, will 
reduce the number of lockages by 75 per- 
cent, and substantially decrease transporta- 
tion costs, thereby benefiting the economy 
and citizens of the Ohio Valley. 

The present, obsolete facilities create a 
Grave danger to the national health and 
welfare as vital cargoes are subjected to pro- 
longed delays, It is a matter of extreme 
urgency that funds be appropriated to com- 
mence construction of the Greenup and 
Markland locks and dams in fiscal 1955. 


Airpower Must Be the Key to the New 
Look in Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 24, 1954 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona, Mr. Speak- 
er, discussion of the New Look in defense 
often results in confusion. An admirable 
attempt at clarification was made last 
Week by Mr. John Daly, the distinguished 
news analyst of the American Broadcast- 
ing Co. The statement is brief, but 
effectively makes the point that the key 
to the New Look is that it permits us the 
Power of taking the initiative. Massive 
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retaliatory power is not the key to the 
New Look, but the choice of meeting ag- 
gression with local forces or instant 
massive retaliation is. 

What Mr. Daly did not say, and should 
have said, is that the atomic bomb is not 
in itself important in the New Look. 
What is important, is the power to de- 
liver it—these are the essential elements 
of any adequate military strategy for the 
present day. 

Mr. Speaker, only a strong United 
States Air Force will give us the means 
of delivery, permit initiative of action, 
and insure the delivery of the bomb on 
the target. In his budget message to the 
Congress, the President said that the 
budget “points toward the creation, 
maintenance, and full exploitation of 
modern airpower.” It is up to the Con- 
gress to make sure that we create and 
maintain sufficient airpower to permit 
the full exploitation thereof. 

With the unanimous consent of my 
colleagues, I wish to insert Mr. John 
Daly's comment on the New Look in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. It follows: 

Now let’s talk about the New Look in de- 
fense. The Nation is confused and there 
is a good deal of argument because we are 
changing our military strategy: The change 
is a continuing and necessary process. The 
cavalry introduced by ancient oriental in- 
vaders brought the decline of the famed 
Roman Legion. The long bow used so effec- 
tively by the British at Agincourt signaled 
the decline of armored knight and cavalry. 
The use of mass artillery and machinegun 
fire brought the static entrenchment of First 
World War and then that static line crum- 
pled before the tanks, the mechanized in- 
fantry, the mass bomber formations of the 
Second World War. Now the atomic era. 
The development of flying missiles with 
atomic warheads, pushbutton warfare—this 
and the fact that our enemy has vastly 
superior manpower—demands change, and it 
has produced today's controversial New Look 
in defense. The administration's first ex- 
planation of this New Look brought objec- 
tions because it called for instant massive 
retaliation to aggression by means and at 
places of our own choosing. The first ob- 
jection. Does this mean that we atom blitz 
Moscow because of a minor Red attack in 
British Malaya? Would we start world war 
III over a minor issue? Well, tonight clari- 
fying statements [were issued] from the 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Stat, Ad- 
miral Radford, Defense Secretary Wilson, and 
Secretary of State Dulles. They stress that 
massive retaliation is not automatic. We 
will meet each case of enemy aggression in 
the most appropriate manner using local 
defense forces where practical. We are not 
relying exclusively on the A-bomb, the H- 
bomb or just airpower. Reductions in Army 
manpower are offset by increased Allied 
Forces nnd a more active American Reserve. 
Another problem. Both our Allies and Con- 
gress demand that they be consuited before 
we launch an instant massive retaliatory at- 
tack. To answer this objection you won't 
have something that will satisfy everyone 
completely. Secretary Dulles says coopera- 
tion with our Allies is the cornerstone of 
our policy. That the power to declare war 
is the right of the Congress alone. And 
that both will be consulted in most cases. 
But should the Reds attack first, for example 
Paris or London, New York, or Chicago or 
any one of 33 Allied countries, President 
Eisenhower has the right under the NATO 
Treaty to retaliate instantly and massively 
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without consulting Congress or our Allies. 
Secretary Dulles makes this point that the 
whole idea of the New Look is the key to 
the success of our policy. The Kremlin 
never knowing if their next move might 
bring an atom bomb crashing down around 
them may decide to stay in its own backyard. 
If they do test us we still have the choice 
of meeting their attack with local forces or 
instant massive retaliation. Under the new 
strategy the initiative is ours not theirs, 


One Hundred and Thirty-third Anniver- 
sary of Greek Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HOMER FERGUSON 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATIS 
Wednesday, March 24, 1954 


Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
which I have prepared on the 133d an- 
niversary of Greek independence, March 
25, 1954. I invite the attention of Sen- 
ators to the fact that the fight for the 
freedom of Greece was started by Gen. 
Alexander Ypsilanti, for whom Ypsilanti, 
Mich., is named. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR FERGUSON 


On March 25, Greece celebrates the 133d 
anniversary of its independence and the es- 
tablishment of the modern Greek state. 

The Greek fight for freedom was started 
by Alexander Ypsilanti, for whom Ypsilanti, 
Mich., was named. He fired the first shot 
at Jassy, Moldavia, in March 1821. He and 
his small army were slain, to the last man, 
in the battle of Dragatsani. But his followers 
continued the fight and the Greek revolu- 
tion really dates from Annunciation Sunday, 
March 25, 1821, when Germanos, Archibishop 
of Patras, blessed the freedom movement. 
Then followed 7 years of desperate fighting. 
Out of it emerged a free and independent 
Greece. 

Ancient Greece for centuries was the 
cradle of democracy and gave to the world 
a rich heritage of ideas and the highest con- 
cept of civilization. 

Later, when the Roman Empire was divid- 
ed, Greek genius helienized the eastern part 
of this empire, and created the Greek By- 
zantine Empire. For a thousand years this 
was the bulwark of European civilization and 
Christianity against Asiatic invasions, until 
in the middle of the 15th century, it suc- 
cumbed to the blows of Asiatic invaders. 
Nevertheless, the Greeks clung to their love 
of liberty and the Grecian traditions and 
ideals. The 15th century invasion was in 
part responsible for bringing about the great 
Renaissance in other parts of the known 
Western World because there was a great 
exodus of Greek scholars and artists from 
Greece to what is now Italy, France, Ger- 
many, England, and other nations. 

When the Greeks rose in 1821 to regain 
their Independence, this movement was ap- 
plauded throughout most of the world as a 
symbol of the rebirth of the democratic state. 
The poems of Byron and Shelley, extolling 
Greek heroes, found a warm place in Amer- 
ica'’s heart. The devotion of America to the 
Greeks is founded not on political consid- 
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eration, but in the unshakable faith which 
the Greeks have in the lofty democratic 
principles which characterize this nation in 
all the manifestations of its national life. 

And what the people of Greece thought of 
the friendship of the American people is in- 
delibly recorded in no less authentic and 
unfading an instrument than the Hymn to 
Liberty—Greece's national anthem, written 
by Dionysios Solomos, the poet laureate of 
Greece, who lived at the time Greece won 
her independence. 

On the occasion of the national anniver- 
sary of Greece’s independence, I ask all 
Americans of good will to bear in mind the 
unparalleled sufferings of the Greek people 
and to take all possible interest in this small 
nation which gave everything it 
in the common cause of freedom in World 
War II and in the Korean war, and which 
by its sacrifices and gallantry, elicited the 
admiration of this Republic. 

There has been no moment in all recorded 
history when Grecian valor and intellect 
have not been recognized as pre-eminent. In 
every period of the long history of man- 
kind’s advance, the people of Greece have 
played a glorious role. It was not by error 
that the poet spoke of the “glory that was 
Greece”; nor was it merely a graceful com- 
pliment, It was an acknowledgment of su- 
perlative merit which mankind has recog- 
nized in the Greeks from the earliest times. 

It is the glory of Greece that no tyrant 
has ever succeeded in crushing her, 

And it is to the glory of Greece that it 
bequeathed to all the world a heritage of 
learning, art, and courage. 

As we commemorate this anniversary, we 
know that no tyrant ever will conquer 
Greece. 

We owe a great debt to the Greek mind 
and to the Greek spirit. 

Most of us have proud ties to those older 
civilizations from which we sprang and cer- 
tainly this is true of you Americans who 
are fortunate to have a Grecian heritage. 

The people of Greek antecedents, free and 
independent wherever they are, will con- 
tinue to exemplify the noblest qualities of 
freemen, and I am happy to join them in 
honoring this undying spirit. 


Hartford People Are Making Money 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANTONI N. SADLAK 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 24, 1954 


Mr. SADLAK. Mr. Speaker, we have 
all been hearing and reading much about 
the depression supposedly taking hold 
of the country. 


Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to include in the Recorp the follow- 
ing pertinent article which appeared in 
the March 21 issue of the Hartford 
(Conn.) Courant: 

HARTFORD PEOPLE ARE MAKING MONEY _ 

Maybe we are all on the skids, But If any- 
one takes the trouble to consult the facts, 
rather than his assumptions, he will find that 
in the Greater Hartford area it just isn’t so, 
The Courant recently had occasion to point 
out, on the basis of State labor department 
figures, that Greater Hartford's employment 
was higher in January and February this 


year than a year ago. Unquestionably there 


is less overtime, and as always some have 
been lald off. But no matter what anybody 
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thinks there were in those first 2 months of 
1954—the last for which figures are avail- 
able about 6.000 more persons at work than 
in the same months the year before. 

Now further figures from the same source 
show the inevitable result: In the sum total 
there is more money in people's jeans here- 
abouts to pay-for the groceries, and for 
that matter the luxuries, than there was the 
year before. It is true that, again as be- 
tween January and February this year and 
the same months a year ago, the average 
weekly industrial wage went down about $2 
a week. That is what comes out of a slightly 
shorter workweek, offset by slightly higher 
hourly pay. The slightly shorter workweek, 
with more people working, also amounts to 
& grand total of industrial man-hours this 
year that Is 99.9 percent of what it was last 
year. That means, for practical purposes, 
no change whatever. But there remains 
that fact that there are more people at 
work. Hence total industrial pay rolls were 
up 2.3 percent over what they were a year 
ago. 

On top of this, nonmanufacturing employ- 
ment was up for those same 2 months. This 
year it was about 2 percent higher than last 
year. There were no reports of salary or 
wage cuts, but many of salary or wage in- 
creases. This means that the total of non- 
manufacturing pay rolls was also up this 
year. 

All this goes to prove, once more, that it is 
well to get the facts before one forms an 
opinion. And when all Hartford's ups and 
downs are taken into account, these latest 
figures mean only one thing. In and about 
Hartford more people are at work than a 
year ago; and the sum total of what all of 
them are taking home adds up to more 
money. If that Is a recession, it is an odd 
one, 


A Program for the Dairy Industry 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH L. CARRJGG 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1954 


Mr. CARRIGG. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing item, which deals with the rela- 
tive importance of dairy products among 
other agricultural products, farm in- 
come, and the price-support program, 
has been very ably prepared by Mr. John 
York, an economist connected with the 
Eastern Milk Producers Cooperative As- 
sociation. I ask that my colleagues give 
this article their attention: 

A PROGRAM von THE DAIRY INDUSTRY 

Eastern Milk Producers Cooperative, the 
largest dairy farmers bargaining cooperative 
in the United States, is comprised of over 
8,000 members located in the North Atlantic 
States. The following statement is pre- 
sented on behalf of that association: 

In an effort to sustain stability in our 
economy, Congress has established certain 
price safeguards for the benefit of all people. 
It appears that, in some instances, these 
benetits may have accrued to the advantage 
of one group more favorably than to an- 
other. It has been said that the dalry in- 
dustry supports the livelihood of 1 out of 
every 12 people in the United States, either 
directly or indirectly. This does not take 
into account the fact that the dairy industry 
has an effect on many Independent indus- 
tries, including such important ones as the 
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farm-implement industry. automotive indus- 
try, durable-goods industry, and many 
others, 

In establishing certain price safeguards, 
the Government has supported through its 
price-support program, many agricultural 
commodities, including dairy products at 90 
percent of parity. Yet it seems to be un- 
known to many of the rank-and-file laymen 
that Government supports are used to sup- 
port prices of other agricultural commodi- 
ties apart from the dairy industry as well 
as industries not characterized as agricul- 
tural. Such ignorance may explain the fre- 
quent criticism of support prices, particu- 
larly dairy support prices. Butter, for ex- 
ample, has been singled out for criticism 
under the support program, although other 
commodities have been supported by the 
Government to a larger extent than butter. 
Perhaps this is caused by the fact that the 
average consumer can easily understand the 
significance of a pound of surplus butter, 
while it may be difficult to see the Impor- 
tance of a bushel of surplus wheat, a pound 
of surplus cottonseed oll, or a bale of sur- 
plus cotton. Therefore, it seems important 
to outline some aspects of the support price 
structure and its impact on our total econ- 
omy, particularly in view of the present pro- 
gram to support dairy products at 75 percent 
of parity, a reduction from 90 percent, as 
announced on February 15, 1954. 

Dairy products contributed an average of 
13.3 percent of the national farm income 
during the 4-year period, January 1, 1949, to 
December 31, 1952. Relative to wheat, dairy 
products were more than twice as impor- 
tant; to corn, they were over three times 
as important; and as compared to tobacco, 
dairy products contributed almost four times 
as much to United States farm income. Cot- 
ton was hardly more than half as important 
as datry products, and peanuts were less than 
one-twentleth as important. 

The Commodity Credit Corporation spent 
$555 million, or about 9 percent, of its total 
price-support funds on dairy products dur- 
ing the period January 1, 1949, through No- 
vember 30,1953. During this period, peanuts 
received about one-half as much price- 
support money as did dairy products. It will 
be recalled from the previous discussion that 
dairy products contributed over 20 times as 
much farm income as did peanuts, During 
the 5-year period, 1949-53, $280.4 million 
were spent in supporting butter prices, while 
$289 million were spent on peanuts. 

Peanuts and tobacco together represented 
9 percent of CCC expenditures in supporting 
prices between June 1, 1949, and November 
30, 1953. During the same period these 
commodities contributed less than one-third 
toward total United States farm income as 
compared with the total contribution of 
dairy products. Also, during the same period 
the CCC spent almost 244 times as much 
money on supporting cotton prices as it did 
on supporting dairy prices. In terms of its 
contribution to United States farm income, 
dairy products were 1.7 times as important 
as cotton. 

Support spending on wheat and corn pre- 
sent a striking contrast to the amounts 
spent on dairy supports. The CCC expendi- 
tures amounted to $43 billion on these 
two commodities of which wheat received 
the lion's share. As compared to the 6550 
million spent on dairy supports, wheat and 
corn together received 780 percent more Gov- 
ernment aid. Of the total CCC investment, 
wheat and corn together received 49 per- 
cent, as compared to dairy products’ 8 per- 
cent. Wheat and corn contributed together 
10.4 percent of the national farm income. 
while dairy products contributed 13.3 per- 
cent. 

The price-support programs administered 
by the Commodity Credit Corporation have 
resulted in à total net loss to the Govern- 
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ment of about $1.2 billion since they were 
started in 1933. Of this loss, dairy products 
contributed only about 14 percent. 

It is interesting to note that as of Janu- 
ary 6, 1954, the Government held 260 million 
pounds of butter and 968 million pounds of 
cottonseed oil, a principal ingredient in the 
manufacture of oleomargarine, exclusive of 
other vegetable olls held by the Government. 
These amounts represent $174 million for 
butter and $178 million for cottonseed oil. 
The public hears a great deal about the 
former. Not only does the Government hold 
more pounds of cottonseed oil than butter 
in storage, but also the Government's hold- 
ings represent more money invested in cot- 
tonseed oil than butter. 

Dairy farming requires a relatively heavier 
investment in machinery and equipment 
than any other types of farming. In terms of 
the average net income on dairy farms in the 
three regions of Central Northeast, east Wis- 
consin, west Wisconsin for 1952, the invest- 
ment in machinery and equipment was 111 
percent. In other words, the value of ma- 
cbinery and equipment of dairy farms in 
1952 was 11 percent greater than the annual 
net income. 

In the case of cash grain farms in the 
Corn Belt, on the other hand, the invest- 
ment in machinery and equipment was only 
65 percent of annual income. Other types 
of farming ranged as low as 10 percent of 
annual income in machinery and equip- 
ment investment. 

The obvious conclusion is that dairy farm- 
ers are the greatest spenders for these in- 
dustrial products which are vital to the 
health of our economy. 

Dairy farmers have suffered increasingly 
during the last 2 years. Their plight has 
become well known as the cost-price squeeze. 
The cost of producing a hundred pounds 
Of milk in 1952 was $5.72. The average uni- 
form price for milk testing 3.7 percent but- 
terfat that year was $4.68 per hundredweight. 
The average producer in the New York pool 
makes 395 pounds of milk per day, or 144,- 
570 pounds in 1952. His gross income on 
his dairy operation was $6,768. His gross 
dairy production costs were $8,269, giving 
him a net loss of $1,501. 

A reduction of 5 percent in the parity 
level will reduce the average annual gross 
income of the dairy farmer of the north- 
east by about $200. A 15-percent cut, or 
Teducing dairy supports to 75 percent of par- 
ity, will lower the average dairyman's in- 
come about $600. 

With parity slashed to 75 percent, New 
York milkshed farmers will lose about 82 
million per month. Milk producers in the 
North Atlantic States will lose annually ap- 
Proximately 867 million, and producers in 
the United States will lose approximately 
three-quarter billion dollars. 

These remarks do not deal with the eco- 
nomic interdependence of dairy farming in 
the national economy, suffice it to say that 
Agriculture is the greatest single industry 
and that the dairy industry is the greatest 
agricultural industry. Consequently, any 
Price change in the dairy industry affecting 

returns of dairy farmers will, in turn, 
affect the national economy. A prosperous 
Agriculture, a prosperous dairy industry, is 
essential to a prosperous national economy. 

Based on the above considerations, Eastern 
Milk Producers Cooperative Association, 
Speaking not only for its own 8,000 members 
but in the interest of all dairy producers, is 
Of the firm belief that dairy products must 
be supported at 90 percent of parity. This 
level of support prices is essential to avert a 
Serious national financial disaster among 
milk producers. 

Given the desirable support level of 90 per- 
dent of parity, Eastern Milk Producers Coop- 
erative Association is of the opinion that a 
Sound program for the dairy industry must 
Provide first of all for the disposal of 
Surplus stocks in the hands of the Govern- 
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ment in such a manner that there will be no 
interference with normal marketings of milk 
and dairy products. We believe with Presi- 
dent Eisenhower that the threat of huge sur- 
pluses must be removed from current mar- 
kets. The President very wisely indicated in 
his message of January 11, 1954, to the Con- 
gress that the surplus stocks “can be insu- 
lated from the commercial markets and used 
in constructive ways.” 

To dispose of existing stocks of butter we 
submit two suggestions: 

First, the Armed Forces and the Veterans’ 
Administration should cease purchasing 
oleomargarine and should purchase butter 
instead from the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion at a price competitive with oleomar- 
garine, Insofar as the Armed Forces are 
concerned, a plan for this was announced in 
the spring of 1953. Nevertheless, purchases 
of butter by the Army, which does the buy- 
ing for all the Armed Forces under this ar- 
rangement, have been at a rate consider- 
ably lower than oleomargarine consumption 
in 1952. In that year oleomargarine con- 
sumption by the Armed Forces amounted to 
54 million pounds, according to figures re- 
leased by the Department of Agriculture. 
Compared with this, purchases of butter by 
the Army under the special arrangement with 
the Commodity Credit Corporation have 
amounted to only 19 million pounds since 
June 10, 1953. 

With. respect to the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion, it is our understanding that this agen- 
cy is only now getting started in purchasing 
butter for hospitalized veterans from the 
Commodity Credit Corporation. 

It is obvious, therefore, that in both the 
Armed Forces and in the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration there exists an outlet for surplus 
butter which has not been fully utilized. 

Second, an intensive effort should be made 
to utilize overseas outlets. In this connec- 
tion, we recall that in 1951 the Congress 
appropriated $190 million for the purchase of 
wheat for shipment to India on a basis which 
was little short of donation. While we rec- 
ognize that the incentive for this action was 
something other than the disposal of surplus 
wheat, we nevertheless feel that India offers 
a possible outlet for butter. Butter can be 
converted to the oll product known as ghee, 
which is commonly used by the population 
of India. We would suggest that our Gov- 
ernment undertake negotiations with the 
Government of India with a view of dispos- 
ing of our surplus stacks of butter in that 
country, 

With respect to stocks of cheese, we be- 
leve that, given a sufficient period of time, 
these can be disposed of through the school 
lunch program and other institutional feed- 
ing plans, provided that the permanent dairy 
program adopted does not call for sub- 
stantial further purchases of this commodity. 

Stocks of dry skim milk can be disposed of 
to special areas in Western Europe and Asia 
without interfering with normal channels of 
trade. 

These remarks relate to the problem of 
disposing of existing surplus stocks. There 
remains then the question of the broader 
program for the future, a program which 
would avoid the accumulation of such 
stocks, 

In his message of January 11 to the Con- 
gress, the President recommended a program 
for wool which would embody among other 
things, the following features: 

1. Prices of domestically produced wool are 
to be permitted to seek their level in the 
market; 

2. Direct payments are to be made to 
domestic producers at a rate sufficient to give 
producers an average return equivalent to 
90 percent of parity. 

We fall to see why a program of this nature 
should not be feasible also for milk and 
dairy products, and we suggest that this 
approach be further examined. 
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Recent press reports indicated that the 
Department of Agriculture plans to dispose 
of existing stocks of butter to domestic con- 
sumers through some arrangement whereby 
the average cost of the butter procured by 
consumers would be lowered. The question 
may justifiably be raised as to how this plan 
differs from the proposed wool type of pro- 
gram. To us the only difference seems to be 
that the butter operation was roundabout, 
cumbersome, and administratively costly. 
It would seem that rather than buy butter at 
the support price, only to dispose of it later 
at lower prices in domestic markets, it might 
have been better to sell it at the lower prices 
to begin with, and thus avoid all the costly 
purchasing and storage operations, A fur- 
ther advantage of the wool-type-of-program 
approach would be that the lower price could 
be made applicable to all dairy products, 
which would obviate the need for funneling 
all the surplus milk through the creamery 
and cheese factory, as at present. In other 
words, under the wool type of program, the 
surplus would be consumed without being 
first purchased and stored. 

CONCLUSIONS 


1. Dairy products contribute more toward 
the national farm income than any other 
agricultural commodity. 

2. The Government has spent less money 
on supporting dairy products than any other 
important agricultural commodity. 

3. Losses incurred by the CCC in support- 
ing dairy products have been relatively low. 

4. Dairy farmers invest relatively more 
money on machinery and equipment and a 
reduction in dairy farm income will seriously 
affect the industrial economy. 

5. A reduction in the support price on 
dairy products is discriminatory and further 
aggravates the current cost-price squeeze on 
dairy farmers. 

6. New York milkshed dairymen will lose 
$2 million per month, 

7. The survival of dairy farmers 
the maintenance of the support price for 
dairy products at 90 percent of parity. 

8. Existing surplus stocks of dairy products 
should be disposed of to the Armed Forces, 
Veterans’ Administration hospitals, the 
school-lunch program, and overseas outlets. 


9. A permanent dairy program should fol- 
low the lines of the proposed wool program. 


One Hundred and Thirty-third Anniversary 
of Greek Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EARL CHUDOFF 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 24, 1954 


Mr. CHUDOFF. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 25 of this year, Americans of Hel- 
lenic descent throughout the length and 
breadth of this great country will join 
all freedom-loving peoples throughout 
the world in celebrating and commemo- 
rating the 133d anniversary of Greek 
independence, and independence won 
over tyrannical Ottoman rule by a long 
and heroic struggle. 

In view of the indisputable fact that 
Greece today stands as a fortress of free- 
dom in the Mediterranean and is of 
great importance strategically and geo- 
graphically to our own national defense 
and security as well as being a true and 
stanch ally, the United States has in- 
vested billions of dollars in the rehabili- 
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tation of Greece, the cradle of Western 
civilization, It is now an accepted fact 
that this investment was indeed a wise 
and judicious one, because our firm 
stand and financial assistance to Greece 
has resulted in uniting Greece, not only 
internally but also with Turkey in their 
common stand against communism. 

Americans of Hellenic descent in the 
great city of Philadelphia intend to cele- 
brate appropriately on March 25 the 
anniversary of Greek independence by 
proper observance, and I am certain 
that similar celebrations will reverber- 
ate throughout the entire United States 
in all cities, whether large or small. 


Sound Tax Rates and Sound Tax Policies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 18, 1954 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
my philosophy of taxes is a simple and 
direct one. Oppressive taxes do not cre- 
ate income. Oppressive taxes do not 
produce jobs, encourage investments, 
nor stimulate the economy. For the past 
20 years we have been enacting laws 
without regard to their effect upon the: 
well-being of the country, without regard 
to their effect upon the productive po- 
tential of the country, and without re- 
gard to their effect upon the incentive 
of all classes of our citizens. 

I believe we all want to see a strong 
America, a happy America, and an eco- 
nomically sound America. To do this 
we must provide the voluntary stimula- 
tion in all of our citizens to earn, pro- 
duce, and invest. 

This result will be impossible under 
our present tax system. Our taxes at 
the present time are so high and punitive 
that they are actually destroying not 
only our capacity to produce for our- 
selves but also our capacity to meet on 
an equal footing the competition of 
other nations. 

At present we have the highest tax sys- 
tem of any of the leading countries in 
the world. Even with the elimination of 
the excess profits tax as of December 31 
of 1953 our corporate taxes are greater 
than those in England, France, Canada, 
and many of the continental European 
countries. 

I had hoped that in the beginning of 
the first session of the 83d Congress, 
early this year, we would start our legis- 
lation with an immediate policy of tax 
reduction. 

It is for this reason that the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means in early 1953 
recommended that the excess-profits tax 
be allowed to expire as of July 1, 1953, 
and that individual income taxes be re- 
duced as of the same date. 

In my opinion, if this had been done 
we would have placed the economy ahead 
by at least 6 months or a year. 

As many of you know, I was bitterly 
disappointed at the failure of Congress 
to provide this much-needed relief. I 
Still believe we have a golden opportu- 
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nity to enact further corrective tax legis- 
lation this session, The termination of 
the excess-profits tax as of the beginning 
of 1954 should be a stimulating effect 
upon our economy. The individual in- 
come-tax reductions, effective as of Jan- 
uary 1, 1954, will, in themselves, give 
hope to many of our citizens that we are 
at last starting on the road toward sound 
tax rates and sound tax policies. 

Our tax-revision program which was 
made the first order of business by the 
Ways and Means Committee has passed 
the House and if passed by the Senate 
will remove many of the inequities, hard- 
ships, unsound policies, and complica- 
tions which have crept into our tax sys- 
tem over the last 75 years. 

But, we must not stop there. I, for 
one, will never be content until our tax 
rates are reduced to a fair and reason- 
able level. I, for one, will never be con- 
tent until we have a tax system which 
will encourage and not impede produc- 
tive effort. As was well stated in a re- 
cent issue of Life magazine: 

The moral, of course, is that the power 
to tax is not only the power to destroy (in 
Daniel Webster's famous phrase) but also 
the power to encourage, discourage, channel, 
rechannel, induce, thwart, and twist out of 
shape, and the thing to worry about is the 
fact that the Federal system, now that it 
collects nearly a quarter of the whole na- 
tional income, is an instrument of really 
frightening social impact. Without even 
seeming to—indeed without meaning to— 
Congress, by the way it writes our tax laws, 
can penalize industriousness, reward in- 
efficiency, enrich one businessman at the ex- 
pense of another, set our whole system of 
industry and society topsy-turvy. 


Mr. Speaker, at present many thou- 
sands of businessmen are required to 
spend more time in solving their tax 
problems than they are in selling their 
products. I cannot too strongly empha- 
size that there is danger in placing too 
much stress upon hypothetical figures 
and estimates and ignoring their actual 
consequences, ‘Too often we have real- 
ized too late that oppressive rates do not 
raise revenue. 

I, for one, have never been an advocate 
of the theory that tax reduction must 
await a balanced budget. While Govern- 
ment expenditures must be cut wherever 
possible we must not let that fact alone 
interfere with efforts to reduce or re- 
move oppressive taxes. 

If we all put our shoulders to the wheel 
I believe we can make real and concrete 
steps this year toward reaching the goal 
of fair taxation. 

I ask the help and support of every 
true American in achieving this great 
objective. 


Action of Committee on Veterans’ Affairs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 24, 1954 
Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 


Speaker, this morning the Subcommit- 
tee on Hospitals of the Committee on 
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Veterans’ Affairs met in executive ses- 
sion and disposed of two matters that 
have been under active consideration for 
some time. I submit below two resolu- 
tions that received unanimous approval 
of the subcommittee, and later of the 
full committee. The first of these is the 
result of extensive hearings during the 
first session of this Congress upon the 
subject of the hospitalization of non- 
service-connected veterans. The second 
resolution pertains to the disposition of 
hospital sites that have been determined 
to be excess or surplus by the Veterans’ 
Administration. We also reported H. R. 
8044, extending hospitalization in the 
Philippines for 5 years and H. R. 8180, 
increasing aid to State homes, 

The resolutions follow: 

Whereas the Subcommittee on Hospitals 
of the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs did 
circulate a questionnalre among all Veterans’ 
Administration hospitals and other medical 
facilities during 1953 in an effort to deter- 
mine the efficiency and adequacy of their 
opgration; and 

Whereas said subcommittee held hearings 
of 3 weeks! duration, providing 1,265 pages 
of printed testimony, on the subject of en- 
titlement and eligibility of veterans for hos- 
pital care; and 

Whereas all interested organizations, in- 
cluding veterans’ groups, medical societies, 
and appropriate officials of the Government 
were heard on this subject; and 

Whereas the Veterans’ Administration has 
issued an addendum to the admission appli- 
cation form for hospital care requiring the 
listing of assets and liabilities for non- 
service-connected cases; and 

Whereas information on said addendum is 
not to be divulged to other than appropriate 
Veterans’ Administration officials; and 

Whereas said addendum does not preclude 
hospitalization for needy cases: Therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That the committee approves the 
present unlimited hospitalization of service- 
connected veterans; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Committee on Veterans“ 
Affairs urges the cooperation of all veterans’ 
groups and all other parties interested in 
medical care for veterans that the new ad- 
mission policy be given a fair trial and period 
of operation before any final conclusion is 
reached on its workability or feasibility; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That no legislation be considered 
on this subject until the effect of the new 
policy has been determined; and be it further 

Resolved, That the committee approves the 
continued hospitalization of non-service- 
connected neuropsychiatric and tubercuular 
veterans; and be it further 

Resolved, That the committee approves the 
continued hospitalization of other groups of 
non-service-connected yeterans where beds 
are available and the veteran does not have 
the ability to pay for private hospitalization, 


Whereas on March 3, 1954, the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs adopted a motion asking 
the Administrator of Veterans“ Affairs and 
the Administrator of General Services Ad- 
ministration to rescind any action previously 
taken looking to the disposal as surplus 
property 16 hospital sites declared excess to 
the needs of the Veterans’ Administration; 
and 

Whereas 3 days of hearings have been held 
by the Subcommittee on Hospitals concern- 
ing these 16 sites; and 

Whereas testimony from all parties inter- 
ested in this question was received by said 
subcommittee; and 

Whereas 2 of the sites have already been 
disposed of, and the remaining 13 were not 
suitable to the needs of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration, for the following reasons: Lack 
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of patient load in the area of the site, inabil- 
ity to staff the hospital, or objection to the 
site by the Civil Defense Administration: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs be requested to reserve the 
hospital site at Gainesville, Fla., for 5 years 
from the date of approval of this resolution, 
and that no further action be taken by the 
Veterans’ Administration to dispose of this 
site prior to the expiration of this 65-year 
period; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Administrator of Gen- 
eral Services Administration be requested to 
return to the custody and control of the 
Veterans’ Administration said site at Gaines- 
ville, Fla. and be it further 

Resolved, That the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs interposes no objection to the dis- 
posal of the remaining 15 sites in accordance 
with existing law. 


Newspaper and People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HENRY J. LATHAM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 24, 1954 


Mr. LATHAM. Mr. Speaker, what 
happens when a large daily newspaper 
is sold? 

I think my colleagues will be interested 
to read the dramatic and human account 
by Marian Witcover and Nancy Ross of 
the last day of the Washington Times- 
Herald, as published in Editor and Pub- 
lisher magazine on March 20, 1954: ~ 
STAR BROKE THE NEWS TO TIMES-HERALD STAFF 

(By Marian Witcover and Nancy Ross) 

WasHincTon.—The rumors started at 11 
a. m., but nobody knew for sure. At 11:30 
a. m. the Washington Evening Star broke the 
story that negotiations for the sale of the 
Times-Herald to the Washington Post were 
in progress. No word had come from the 
front office. At 12:45 a Chicago Tribune 
news service wire was tacked up on the city 
78 bulletin board—the wire was sent at 

44. 

At 1 p. m. a note from the Herald front 
Office, the first official word, was tacked up 
On the same board. The note stated that 
Publication was “suspended with this morn- 
ing's edition.” 

Reaction in the city room was slow in 
coming. With few ons, the staff 
Work on as usual until the Star broke the 


"It sort of sweeps a large hunk of your 
life away,” said Gus Miller, editor of the 
Weekender (Sunday supplement). The large 
hunk in this case was 27 years. 

BIG STORY—NOT INTERESTED 


Bernie Harrison, radio and television edi- 
tor, who has been with the Herald almost as 
long as Gus, said, "There have been rumbles 
Of trouble before, but I always thought we'd 
Tide it out; it's like someone very close to 
you dies.” 

Reporter Ed Koterba, on his way to work, 
learned almost as soon as the men on the 
Spot, He interrupted his lunch in Bethesda, 
Mad., to call in a terrible ambulance accident 
there. “We're not interested in it,” the desk 
man said. “What?” “It doesn't matter any 
more we're sold.” 

Munson, staff writer, was robbed of 
& scoop. “I've finally got it,” he said over 
the phone, ready to speel off the defense 
story he'd been after for days. Well, stop by 
Poster Way back and drop it off at the 
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“Why, have they got it?” 

“They have now. They just bought us 
out.” 

Koterba and Munson came to work any- 
way. They joined the group how 
did you hear it, when did you hear it, and 
what are you going to do? 

IT HAPPENED BEFORE 


“Do? Beyond having dinner tonight I 
don't know.“ Albert Armitage, Sunday and 
feature editor of 7 years, said. He.was “too 
stunned” to describe how he felt, although 
he'd been through it before when the Phila- 
delphia Record, where he worked for 13 years, 
was sold. 

Sid Ipstein, city editor, said, “I didn’t know 
in advance. Sort of like a blow to the solar 
plexis. It's a shame that a newspaper that 
has weathered so many things——" he 
broke off. 

Clarence E. Hill, age 56, copy editor, joshed 
as he made for the time sheet, “I want to 
make sure I signed in and out today.” 

“I don't like night work anyway,” the 
assistant slot man, Lou Brannon, quipped. 
“I'm mighty happy; besides, I can use the 
severance pay.” 

Most of the men have families and homes, 
such as Carroll Hall, sportswriter, who dashed 
to the phone and called his wife. “I just 
told her to sell the house,” he explained. 
They bought it 2 months ago. 

Koterba, who has one child and another 
on the way, said wearily, “We just bought 
I guess I'll wait till the dust 


THEY'LL START LOOKING 


As for the women, a reporter who'd been 
with the Times-Herald for 13 years broke 
into tears. Another, Fran Malloy, feature 
writer, felt “as if the rug were jerked out 
from under me and I'm still tumbling.” 

White-haired Vylia Poe Wilson, clubs edi- 
tor for 14 years, cracked, “I never had a field 
mouse fear of cold or destiny.” Betty Vitol, 
of the art department, said, “I'll start look- 
ing for a job like everyone else,” 

“Is it true? Why didn't you call me?“ Bar- 
bara Holmes, woman's editor, queried her 
staff as she phoned from Doctor's Hospital. 
She was about to undergo surgery there when 
an unidentified person called her and told 
her the news. 

Joseph Klipple, reporter, wondered how 
the sale was madg¢ between the men involved 
because of the great difference in their points 
of view. 

The city room became the unofficial meet- 
ing place. Representatives of all the em- 
ployees wandered in—typesetters, engravers, 
advertising men, clerical workers, and 
janitors. 

Bill Louvier's was the only typewriter in 
operation. He was filling out an expense 
account. Louvier was 1 of the 3 reporters 
in the room who had gravitated to the Her- 
ald from the St. Louis Star-Times after it 
folded in the summer of 1951. The other 
two were Don Munson and William Kurtze- 
born. 

JINGLE OF PHONES 


Telephones kept ringing and people kept 
answering them, and the teleprinters kept 
clicking. But the news got no further, 

There was much talk of severance pay, and 
of when it would be received. The staff 
repeated trips to the bulletin board for latest 
developments. The developments were open- 
ings for one or more good copy editors and 
reporters via the Indianapolis Times, a no- 
tice of the guild meeting on the 18th; and 
the book of poems inscribed in gold on its 
red leather cover “Merry Christmas from 
Maryland and Robert McCormick, 1953,” 
which someone had tacked up. 

People started leaving around 5 p. m. 
Some decided to come back to work the next 
day, if they could get in. There were guards 
at the door and passes for readmittance lay 
unsigned, except for a handful, on an editor’s 
desk. 
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One of the last to leave was George Clark, 
dayside city editor, who had kept his staff 
producing the same as usual until official 
notice and then it struck: 

In the words of several of the staff: “What 
ab hell of a thing to happen on St. Patrick's 

y” 


“Together Let Us Labor As One Strong 
Force”—How Mercer County, W. Va., 
Is Organizing To Combat Juvenile 
Delinquency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 24, 1954 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
good cause that the Nation is aroused 
over the spreading disease of juvenile 
delinquency, that the Senate of the 
United States has a special subcommit- 
tee of the Judiciary Committee working 
toward a solution of this national dis- 
grace, that agencies of government at 
every level and men and women of good 
will in all communities are intent on 
studies into the cause and cure of the 
social sickness which so tragically affects 
so many of our youth. 

The magnitude of the problem is well 
known. We cannot read a newspaper 
without experiencing a sense of shock 
in the reports of youthful offenders and 
the seriousness of the crimes in which 
they have been involved. We have it on 
the authority of J. Edgar Hoover that 
crime in the United States is today cost- 
ing us an average of $495 per family— 
$20 billion a year. And much of this 
terrible cost of crime is lodged in the 
crimes of juveniles. 

THE COST OF CRIME IN UNDERSTANDABLE TERMS 


Twenty billions of dollars is an almost 
incomprehensible sum, Mr. Speaker. 
What does it represent in terms we can 
comprehend? It is the equivalent of all 
of the profits of all of the corporations in 
the United States last year after taxes. 
It is the equivalent of all of the money 
spent by all of the people in the United 
States in 1953 for clothing. It is the 
equivalent of all of the guns, ships, 
planes, tanks, uniforms, ammunition, all 
of the payrolls, and all of the other 
costs of whatever type and variety of the 
national defense programs of the United 
States during all of 1950. That includes 
6 months of the costs of the Korean war. 

Such, according to the chief of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, is the 
cost of crime in the United States every 
year. 

How man schools could we build for 
that kind of money? How many swim- 
ming pools, parks, auditoriums, sports 
centers, bowling alleys? How many col- 
leges? How many churches? How many 
miles of muchly needed highways could 
we build? . 

Aside from the astronomical cost of 
crime and the high proportion of that 
cost attributable to juvenile delinquency, 
what about the social wreckage, the 
family tragedy, the human misery which 
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accompanies the depredations of these 
maladjusted or sick youngsters who 
transgress, suffer, and cause suffering 
without end? 

MOST YOUNGSTERS ARE SOUND 


The problem has reached such pro- 
portions that it sometimes seems as if we 
are raising a generation not of children 
but of human monsters. And yet, when 
we regain our calm and look with more 
objectivity on the overall picture, we 
know—we cannot help but know—that 
most of our youngsters are sound and 
decent and fine kids, and those who have 
slipped their moorings are only a small 
minority which makes up in the 
virulence of its excesses for the com- 
parative smallness of its size. 

Comforting as that might be in statis- 
tical terms, it is small comfort indeed 
when we realize we have not solved“ the 
problem of juvenile delinquency, we have 
not found the key to its prevention, al- 
though we have the skill and energy and 
brains and initiative to unlock the in- 
nermost secrets of the atom. 

What a commentary it is on our time, 
and on our civilization, that we can, with 
one thermonuclear device, erase life 
from vast areas of the landscape, but we 
cannot direct the lives of our youth suffi- 
ciently well to eliminate this scourge of 
delinquency. 

But the picture is not all bad. As I 
said earlier, we are, as a people and in 
our own communities, trying to find the 
key, the solution, to this problem. We 
are not ignoring it. And I am sure we 
will progress. x 

MERCER COUNTY ORGANIZES TO FIGHT 
DELINQUENCY 

I think one of the best approaches be- 
ing made anywhere in the United States 
toward this goal is now taking place in 
my own home county—Mercer County, 
W. Va. It is a cooperative community 
effort which we dare to think is succeed- 
ing at least partially. And I am so deep- 
ly pleased and so impressed by the atti- 
tude and approach of this movement 
that I want to share our technique with 
the membership of the House in the 
hopes that our approach can be useful in 
other localities. 

In Mercer County, Mr. Speaker, we 
used to like to think that juvenile de- 
linquency was a “big city” problem and 
that the neighborliness and good feel- 
ing and, for want of a better word I 
would say the family and community 
spirit of smaller communities made for 
an avoidance of this problem. 

True, young people in the area some- 
times got into scrapes or into serious 
difficulties with the law, but we tended 
to look upon these things as random 
accidents of personality adjustment. 

We forgot, I think, that in our life- 
times not only the mechanics of daily 
living had completely changed from a 
slower pace to jet speeds but that so- 
cial relationship had also undergone a 
far-reaching change. 

These changes came step-by-step over 
the years in a comparative gradualness 
which perhaps caused us to overlook 
their cumulative effect. It is only when 
we look at standards today with the 
eyes of children that we suddenly grasp 
the alarming fact that there is often a 
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big difference between our preachments 
and teachings to our youngsters at home 
and the facts of life as these kids see 
life in the actual world of today, 


THIS IS EVERYONE’S JOB 


Perhaps even more significant is the 
fact that we may not have been doing 
the teaching or preaching at all—that 
instead of instilling what might be re- 
garded sometimes as old-fashioned pre- 
cepts, we were too busy with our activ- 
ities and the youngsters too busy with 
theirs for there to be any real family dis- 
cussions at all. 

And that is where the Better Citizens 
League of Mercer County enters the pic- 
ture. We in Mercer County were sud- 
denly awakened to the unpleasant but 
stark reality that juvenile delinquency 
yes and adult crime, too—were not 
“police” problems so much as they were 
the individual problems of every family 
and every neighbor and every church 
and club. 

When we all have individual problems 
that are very similar, we inevitably find it 
advisable and effective to consult and ad- 
vise with each other on handling those 
problems. And that leads to organiza- 
tion to do something, collectively, about 
them. Only then can we feel we are 
getting somewhere in finding a solution. 

The Better Citizens League of Mercer 
County was organized last September. 
It was not a spontaneous thing, it re- 
quired organizational zeal and mission- 
ary spirit. Fortunately for all of us in 
our county, those attributes were present 
in sufficient strength among outstanding 
civic-minded men and women to get the 
program underway. 

We were told that crime was costing 
us—as taxpayers—staggering sums right 
in our own county; that the cost of 
maintaining the prisoners in the county 
jail during the preceding fiscal year had 
come to nearly $30,000. 

Talking dollars made sense to a lot of 
people, but much more important was 
the sense which was made by concrete 
illustrations and examples of what we, 
as citizens, could do about the problem. 

OBJECTIVES OF BETTER CITIZENS LEAGUE 


The slogan of the movement was “Save 
the child and you save the community.” 
And these were the objectives which were 
outlined: 

First. To give primacy to the human 
and spiritual values de life in order to 
improve the moral conduct of parents 
and children. 

Second. To develop by precept and ex- 
ample a more aggressive and serviceable 
citizenship with a greater challenge to 
the home, the church, the school, and 
society at large, toward this purpose. 

Third. To enlist Mercer County citi- 
zens in a crusade against juvenile acts of 
delinquency, adult crime, and together 
labor as one strong force to overcome this 
evil with good. 

Fourth. To realize that the virtue of 
good character lies in the hearts of men 
and women to be taught to their chil- 
dren. When it dies there, no law, nor 
court can save it, 

Fifth. To practice, and to teach others, 
a greater respect for law, unqualified 
allegiance to our Government and love 
and respect for the invisible flag of our 
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God and for the Stars and Stripes of our 
country. 

Noble sentiments you say? Ah, yes; 
if that is all they are. But in this in- 
stance, a community aroused has en- 
joyed the thrill of putting these senti- 
ments to work in earnest, and we believe 
we are getting results. 

We have a board of directors for the 
league which includes our county super- 
intendent of schools, the judge of our 
criminal court, other school officials, rep- 
resentatives of the department of public 
assistance, chamber of. commerce, and 
the State college, and also representa- 
tives from the cities of Bluefield, Prince- 
ton, Athens, Matoaka, Bramwell, and 
Oakvale. The league has committees on 
juvenile crime, adult crime, recreation, 
law and order, publicity, school ab- 
senteeism, and church assistance. The 
president of the league, Mr. J. Sheb Dud- 
ley, is a man with a mission. Equally 
important, the membership of the league 
is composed of conscientious and far- 
sighted parents. 

DELINQUENCY AND CRIME DECREASE 


Mr. Dudley revealed in a report to the 
membership earlier this month that 
juvenile-delinquency cases, as well as 
truant cases, coming before the courts 
of our county have been greatly reduced 
in the past 3 months. Judge Walter V. 
Ross, the judge of our county criminal 
court, says this is due in large measure 
to the influence and activity of the 
league. 

The league at last report had 1,000 
members—1,000 men and women en- 
listed to work constantly in the home, 
in the church, in the service clubs and 
fraternal organizations, and in the com- 
munity generally to aid our families to 
stay whole and happy and free of this 
virus of juvenile delinquency and crime. 

To attack the problem the league de- 
cided it would be useful to learn more 
about it. Consequently, one of its most 
important steps since organization was a 
recent community seminar on juvenile 
delinquency at which one of-the finest 
women in America, and one of the great- 
est experts we have on this scourge of 
delinquency, came to Blueficld to talk 
to the parents and other citizens of our 
county. I am referring to Dr. Martha 
M. Eliot, Chief of the Children's Bureau, 
who visited Bluefield on March 12. Her 
advice and counsel were most helpful 
and, even more important, reassuring; 
for the steps Dr. Eliot outlined as part 
of a model community drive on delin- 
quency came clese to paralleling those 
which Mercer County had already begun 
to follow under the leadership of the 
Better Citizens’ League. 


A GOOD START 


Mr. Speaker, the citizens of Mercer 
County have not ended juvenile delin- 
quency and solved all of our community 
problems of crime, maladjustment, dis- 
location, and human relationships. But 
I think we have made a start—a good 
start, a firm and substantial start, a 
promising start, and an effective one— 
toward the organization of our skills and 
our energies and physical resources to- 
ward the conservation of our human 
resources—our youth, our families, our 
way of life. 
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If we can get across to ourselves and 
to each other the truism that there are 
no bad kids unless we fail somewhere 
along the line and let them go bad, we 
might well discover not only a path to 
prevention of delinquency but a routo 
back to the genuine happiness of living 
we used to see so often and so clearly 
in our own younger days, and which we 
see today as only an occasional, excep- 
tional, flashing rarity in our midst. 

HAVE WE BEEN LOSING THE CAPACITY 
FOR HAPPINESS? 

Is it possible that the decline in hap- 
piness and contentment despite the vast 
improvement in our well-being over the 
Past years has robbed our children—or, 
at least, many of them—of the capacity 
for happiness, and thus of the ability 
to adjust to life's changes and life's 
demands and life's responsibilities? 
Could there be in this situation a key to 
the virus of delinqueney? 

I think, Mr. Speaker, that the way the 
citizens of Mercer County are going 
about their crusade to recement the re- 
lationships of adults and youth, to rees- 
tablish bases for a mutual sharing by 
adults and youth of the everyday good 
things of our life together, and to teach 
our families to work and play together 
in community enterprises may help to 
give us an answer to this and to many 
other vexing problems of social relation- 
Ships. 

The citizens of Mercer County are 
working at this project to make it work. 
And that is all one could ask. I have 
every confidence of full success. ` 
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Tabulation of Replies to Questionnaire on 
Issues Facing Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. BONIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 24, 1954 


Mr. BONIN. Mr. Speaker, last month 
I mailed a questionnaire to the people of 
my congressional district, requesting 
them to inform me how they felt about 
the issues we would consider in this ses- 
sion of Congress. 

To date, I have received 8.495 replies. 
It is claimed that this return is a good 
barometer of what the people think and 
believe. Iam pleased with the result of 
this project. It indicates an increased 
interest by the people of the 11th Con- 
gressional District in the problems of the 
United States. 

About one-half of the people who 
made returns added explanatory re- 
Marks on the reverse side of the ques- 
tionnaire. More than 2,500 enclosed let- 
ters and suggestions, and I must say that 
they were very helpful and informative. 
In many instances, people qualified their 
“yes” and “no” answers to reflect their 
attitude on the more controversial issues. 

The result of the poll reflects the per- 
cent of people voting “yes,” those voting 
“no,” and the ones that expressed “no 
opinion.” 


Second questionnaire 


1. Do you. 
2. Do you 
A Do you 
1. Do you 
B. Do you 
6. Shou 
. Shou! 
. Do = think income faxes should be lowered by: 
wering the income-tax rute? nre--e 53 2¹ 26 
8 exemptions for dependents? 49 33 18 
Raising the exemptions for marriot couples? 59 19 22 
s. Saoud soclul weurity be broudened to included groups not now covered? s — * 
j 
Would you favor increasing the amount a person may ern and still be eligible for bonefita?..| 8t 13 6 
The soc T3 l4 13 
= Eo you belleve the United Stats shoul! remain in the United Nations? ZN 5 i 
ł2. Do you favor the price supports and subsidies for für mers 23| 55 12 
Do you think we should restrict imports which hurt our industres 7 12 g 
14. Do you favor the Bricker amendment which would abolish secret treaties H 2 14 
15. Do you favor the United States making trade agreements with Russia”. 17 74 9 
16. Do you believe retirement funds and benefits should be nontaxable? ..-_.- 9u 7 3 
17. Do you think universal military training should be part of a high-school course 50 37 7 


15 Do you think cooperatives should be fully taxed ?__. 


. Do you think tho proposal for a deeper river channel between 
the Delaware River is a good one?_......2....-. 22... 


The Legion’s Civic-Mindedness 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. GORDON CANFIELD 
OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 24, 1954 
Mr, CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, the 


following editorial appearing in the 
Paterson (N. J.) Morning Call empha- 


sizes the constructive aid being given our 
civil defense program by the New Jersey 
State Department of the American 
Legion: 
THE Lecion’s Crvic-MINDEDNESS 

Nothing which has happened since the 
reactivation of civil defense during the Ko- 
rean war or the projection this year of a 
disaster-control program will contribute 
more public interest and drive to that com- 
bined program than the action taken re- 
cently by the State department of the 
American Legion. 
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At a meeting in Trenton the Legion’s ex- 
ecutive board urged officials of the 443 posts 
throughout the State to enlist volunteers 
from their membership to take a training 
course in heavy-duty rescue work. ‘The 
course will be given by the State civil de- 
fense organization, The State board's ac- 
tion was in line with promises made by 
National Commander Arthur J. Connell to 
President Eisenhower, 

At present there are 252,000 active volun- 
teers enrolled in civil defense work in New 
Jersey, and the spirit and the effectiveness 
of the organization will be immeasurably 
increased by whatever additional help the 
Legionnaires will provide. The Legion's in- 
terest is again typical of that splendid organ- 
ization’s-devotion to the duties of citizen- 
ship. Americans should take great pride In 
such unselfish civic-mindedness, 


A Food Stamp Plan Would Be a Logical 
Metkod—“Letter From Missouri Direc- 
tor of Welfare on Sullivan Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 24, 1954 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
wrote recently to Missouri Welfare Di- 
rector Proctor N, Carter enclosing a copy 
of my bill H. R. 7870, and requested his 
detailed comments on the proposed leg- 
islation. 

H. R. 7870 provides that “in order to 
promote the general welfare, raise the 
levels of health and of nourishment for 
needy persons whose incomes prevent 
them from enjoying adequate diets, and 
to remove the specter of want, malnutri- 
tion, or hunger in the midst of mountains 
of surplus food now accumulating under 
Government ownership in warehouses 
and other storage facilities.” the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture would be authorized 
to distribute up to $1 billion in surplus 
food a year to needy persons through a 
food-stamp system. 

The food stamps would be issued by 
State or local welfare agencies volun- 
tarily participating in the program and 
would be redeemable by the recipients at 
whatever type of local distribution point 
the Secretary of Agriculture would deter- 
mine was most feasible. A needy person 
is defined under the bill as one “receiving 
welfare assistance—financial or other- 
wise—from the welfare department or 
equivalent agency of any State or po- 
litical subdivision thereof, or who is, in 
the opinion of such agency or agencies, 
in need of welfare assistance but is in- 
eligible to receive it because of State or 
local law," meaning residence require- 
ments, and so on. 

Surplus foods so distributed would be 
in addition to, and not in place of, wel- 
fare assistance already being given by 
the appropriate public agency. 

I have outlined here the essential fea- 
tures of the bill, Mr. Speaker, because 
Mr. Carter’s reply, which I know will be 
of interest to the membership of the 
House, discusses some of the provisions 
in some detail. 
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Mr. Carter, whose division of welfare 
in the State department of public health 
and welfare at Jefferson City, Mo., has 
jurisdiction over old-age assistance, aid 
to dependent children, general relief, 
child welfare services, aid to the blind, 
services to the blind, aid to the disabled, 
and the Federal Soldiers’ Home, wrote 
me as follows: 

DIVISION oF WELFARE, 
BTATE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC 
HEALTH AND WELFARE, 
Jefferson City, Mo., March 17, 1954. 
Hon. Jon B. SULLIVAN, 
Congresswoman, 
atives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mars. Sutuivan: I was very glad to 
have your letter of March 15 and to have 
the opportunity to review and comment on 
H. R. 7870. Icertainly agree with you whole- 
heartedly that some way should be found 
to distribute surplus foods to the needy 
persons in this country rather than contin- 
uing to build up vast stores in caves and 
warehouses. 

Speaking from the experience of this 
agency in ministering to needy persons in 
the State of Missouri, I believe that a food 
stamp plan would be a logical method of 
giving additional help to the poorest fami- 
lies in this State. At the same time, I 
would hope that the regulations governing 
such an operation could be kept as simple 
as possible and free of unnecessary detail. 

I have several questions and comments 
concerning the provisions of H. R. 7870 
which I am including for whatever use you 
may wish to make of them: 

1. In subsection (3) of section 2, you pro- 
vide for the distribution of surplus food in 
packaged or other convenient form. If that 
provision would require additional admin- 
istrative costs for packaging, transporting, 
warehousing, and distributing, would it not 
be better to confine the program to the 
issuance of stamps as provided in subsection 
(2), thereby using present warehousing and 
merchandising facilities? 

2. Subsection (4) of section 2 provides 
that the Secretary of Agriculture would es- 
tablish the standarda under which the 
welfare authorities would distribute sur- 
plus foods to the needy. Would it be better 
to have such standards prepared by the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, thereby utilizing present channels of 
operation between the States and the Fed- 
eral Government? The Secretary of Azri- 
culture would, of course, be the logical per- 
son to designate which foods are surplus? 

3. Section 4 provides that the surplus food 
would be in addition to and not replace 
any welfare assistance. I belicve this is a 
very desirable provision. 

4. The first part of section 7 defines a 
Needy person as anyone receiving assistance 
from a welfare department, which is very 
good. While I am very much in sympathy 
with the idea contained in the latter part 
of this section regarding persons who need 
assistance but are ineligible, I have some 
question as to what regulations might be 
required in order to carry this out. For 
example, would it be necessary for our 
Offices to make an investigation of each ap- 
Pplicant in this group, would they be con- 
sidered as being in need on the basis of 
their own statement, or would some other 
procedure be used in determining this fact? 
It an investigation would be required by 
our department, I believe it would add a 
great deal to our cost of administration, 

Very truly yours, 
Procror N. CARTER, 
Director. 


Mr. Speaker, I deeply appreciate the 
careful thought our State Director of 
Welfare has given to the proposed legis- 
lation. I am sure his comments, which 
are most valuable to me, will also be 
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helpful to the House Committee on Agri- 
culture when it takes up the subject 
matter of H. R. 7870. 

In reference to the four points noted 
in his letter, I might say the proposal 
on packaging of the food in convenient 
form was made necessary, I believe, by 
the fact that many of the surplus com- 
modities are now stored in bulk and it 
would otherwise be a problem to get 
butter, for instance, to individual 
recipients, 

REASONS FOR CERTAIN OF THE PROVISIONS 


There is much to recommend Mr, 
Carter’s suggestion that the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare also 
participate in the food-stamp. program, 
and I hope the committee will go into 
that and certainly invite witnesses from 
that Department to discuss that part of 
the bill. However, I still believe it neces- 
sary to provide the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, as H. R. 7870 presently does, 
with direct authority to set the standards 
for the mechanics of the food stamp 
distribution system, since the technical 
problems of having the food in the 
right places at the right time and in the 


necessary amounts will all be his respon- 


sibility. 

In the fourth point in Mr. Carter's 
letter, I recognize the fact that there 
will be a problem in the financing of the 
necessary certification of needy persons 
not on public welfare rolls. Whether 
Federal, State or local funds should be 
used for this purpose is a matter, I be- 
lieve, that requires full hearings and 
intergovernmental discussions, Under 
H. R. 7870, Federal funds could be used 
for that purpose, but I have purposely 
not tried to designate the exact manner 
in which that problem would be 
handled. 

The one thing in that. connection that 
I do believe is absolutely necessary to 
the success of such a program, however, 
is that provision is made for participa- 
tion in the plan by all families in actual 
need, whether on the public assistance 
rolls or not. The private charities are 
acutely conscious of this problem, par- 
ticularly as it applies to unemployed per- 
sons who, under Missouri law, for in- 
stance, cannot qualify for public wel- 
fare if they are physically employable. 

If the Congress adopts H. R. 7870, I 
know that the technical problem of 
financing certification of needy persons 
not on public welfare can be worked out. 


Monster of 1965 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 24, 1954 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following editorial from 
the Times-Pjcayune of March 22, 1954: 

MonstTr: or 1965 

The Mississippi River Commission’s reo- 

ommendation for Old River control works 


March 24 


answers nearly all the questions incident to 
the threatened capture of the lower Mis- 
sissippi River by the Atchafalaya. 

If we take 1965, as the commission does, 
for the year of crisis—give a year, take a 
year—and assume that nothing has been 
done to prevent the Atchafalaya's gradual 
grab of 40 percent of the Mississippi River 
flow at Old River, we can see the full shape 
of the monster lurking in this problem. 

For, suppose in that same year comes 
the project flood, or for that matter, some- 
thing less than the project flood. 

There we have the choice of two dismal 
evils. One is the final, irretrievable shift 
of the Mississippi to a shorter, inviting chan- 
nel—a shift impelled by the tumultuous 
push and scour of mighty floodwaters. In 
so doing, it drowns the Atchafalaya Valley. 
What the varied effects thereafter would be 
on all lower southeast Louisiana has been 
summarized—conservatively, in our estima- 
tlon—in the commission report. 

The other choice is to rush some sort of 
dam across Old River (if that could be done 
under such conditions) and thereby drown 
New Orleans and the lower Mississippi. For 
without some sizable diversion via the upper 
Atchafalaya, both the Morganza and Bonnet 
Caree Floodways together cannot hold the 
“Old Man" between levees, in his project pro- 
portions. 

That any such monstrousness in decision, 
let alone in disastrous effect, and Intolerably 
burdensome repair, can be allowed to con- 
front us is, of course, unthinkable. Yet the 
Louisiana delegation, and engineering coun- 
sel, should be well armed with graphic aids, 
as well as words, to show Congress what 
could happen and how it can be kept from 
happening. 

A side worry In this, which is touched on 
in the report, is the current and continuing 
effect of silting on the capacity of the lower 
Atchafalaya Basin Floodway. This silting, 
from the Atchfalaya, increases with the lat- 
ter's growth. It has already impaired the 
planned capacity. Interim remedies seem 
dificult. It thus would seem that before 
1965, either a project flood or near-project 
flood might overcome or circumvent the 
lower Mississippi's project defense, independ- 
ent of the “capture” threat. This goes to 
the point that 1965 ls by no means a com- 
pletely comfortable target date for Old River 
control works completion, 


Postmaster General’s Effort To Improve 
First-Class Mail Service Rejected by 
Civil Aeronautics Board 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 24, 1954 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, on Jan- 
uary 27 of this year, I called to the at- 
tention of the Congress a petition that 
the Postmaster General of the United 
States had filed with the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board which urged that the Post 
Office Department be permitted to use 
the services of the all-cargo airlines in 
his experimental program of carrying 
ordinary surface mail by air. In his 
petition the Postmaster General gave 
many sound reasons why it would be in 
the public interest and vastly in the in- 
terest of properly conducting his current 
experiment in the carriage of ordinary 
surface mail by air for him to be able to 
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utilize the facilities of the all-cargo car- 
riers. 

On March 17, last week, by a 3-to-2 de- 
cision, the Civil Aeronautics Board re- 
jected the plea of the Postmaster General 
and denied to him the privilege of utiliz- 
ing the all-cargo lines in his experiment. 
Although the Board had previously de- 
termined that it had the power to grant 
such a request, the three man majority, 
Chairman Gurney, Member Ryan, and 
Member Denny refused to accede to the 
Postmaster General's request, and two of 
these members, Chairman Gurney and 
Mr. Denny went so far as to say that they 
did not find the Postmaster General's re- 
quest in the public interest. 

The Board's disregard of the best in- 
terests of the public and of the postal 
service is now apparent. Not only has 
regular airmail and air express been re- 
Served solely for the passenger carrier 
competitors for airfreight, although eco- 
nomic conditions no longer justify the 
reservation of either, but now a com- 
pletely new form of traffic, more closely 
resembling airfreight than anything else, 
is handed to the passenger carriers ex- 
clusively as top-off traffic subsidy for 
their airfreight operations in competi- 
tion with those of the freight-only car- 
Tiers. The Board might just as well put 
its official stamp of approval on the ob- 
vious process of attrition which has been 
invoked for about 8 years now against 
the only substantial effort ever made to 
develop transportation by air on a self- 
Sustaining basis 


It is still hard for me to believe that 
the Board so intended but, if so, this is 
indeed a dark day when we in Congress 
must stand by and witness an agency of 
our Government take part in the stran- 
fulation of private initiative in American 
&viation and, at the same time, thwart 
the efforts of the Postmaster General to 
improve the postal service. 


Tax Relief 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GLENN R. DAVIS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 22, 1954 
Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. 


Speaker, under permission to extend my 


remarks, I wish to include in the Recorp 
this pertinent comment by Robert An- 
derson, editor of one of the leading 
Weekly newspapers in my district, the 
Menomonee Falls News: 

Now is THE TIME 


During the 20 years in which they led the 
Nation, the Democrats showed little con- 
dern for the taxpayer. Now, all of a sudden 

feel that personal tax exemptions 
Should be raised to give us tax relief. 

We've always felt that Federal income 

8 were too high, but we wonder why the 

ats didn't show a little of that con- 

cern during the time they were in office. 

Unless our memory is awfully 

Poor, the only tax relief we*have had in 

the past 20 years was when that “worst, do- 

nothing“ 80ih Congress (as Truman referred 

to the brief period of control by the Repub- 

to n personal exemptions from 6500 
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If Russia Blows the Whistle 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 24, 1954 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, Gen. Cur- 
tis E. LeMay, of the Strategic Air Com- 
mand, is known as a man of few words. 
He could not have used fewer words more 
effectively than in explaining the rela- 
tionship between airpower and security. 
The general said: 

Someone may blow a whistle on us tomor- 
row and we'll have to go out and fight. 


If we do have to fight, we will need 
lots of airpower, and superior airpower. 
But the best reason for maintaining ade- 


quate airpower is that if we have it, we. 


probably will not have to use it. 

The real question raised by the so- 
called New Look is whether we are build- 
ing sufficient airpower, rapidly enough to 
keep us out of war. A new goal of 137 
wings by June 30, 1957, has been sub- 
stituted for the former goal of 143 wings 
by June 30, 1955. We are told that the 
137 wings will have the combat strength 
of the 143, as a result of new develop- 
ments in aircraft and new use of carrier 
aircraft. So the chief difference between 
the 143-wing program and the 137-wing 
program is one of goal attainment. The 
Secretary of the Air Force stated on 
Tuesday of last week to the Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee that the concept 
of a fixed D-day has been rejected, and 
the concept of a floating D-day substi- 
tuted. But D-day will not be determined 
by the United States Department of De- 
fense, nor by any congressional commit- 
tee. D-day is on the enemy’s calendar, 
not ours. 

What we have postponed is not D-day 
but our readiness to meet it, if it comes. 
So the New Look in defense turns out 
to be primarily a loss of 2 years of pre- 
cious time. The changing situation in 
the world has grown worse while we 
have thrown time away. False econ- 
omies left us unprepared for the task 
we were called to perform in Korea. 
Delays and postponements now are not 
preparing us for what we may be called 
on to do tomorrow—if Russia blows the 
whistle. 

Mr. Speaker, the first duty of the Con- 
gress is to provide the military strength 
essential to meet the Soviet threat, 
whenever—and wherever—it material- 
izes. That means adequate airpower. 
Under the unanimous consent of my col- 
leagues to extend my remarks, I insert 
in the Recorp the following editorial 
from the Boston Record of March 83: 

Stay IN FRONT 

Gen. Curtis Lemay, Chief of Strategic Air 
Command of the Air Force, has what im- 
presses us as the proper concept of the rela- 
tionship between airpower and security, 

He suggests that it is and may 
be fatal, for America to be content with any- 
thing less than superior alrpower because: 

“Someone may blow a whistle on us to- 
morrow and we'll have to go out and fight.” 

Inferior airpower is not capable of winning 
in modern warfare. P 
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It is wholly incapable of preventing in- 
volvement in unwanted war. 

Since victory in war, if we have to fight, 
and avoidance of war altogether, if that is 
possible, are among the top-most aspirations 
of the American people, the policy of getting 
out in front of our potential enemies in air- 
power and of staying in front should never 
be out of our minds. 

If it is said that kind of airpower is ex- 
pensive, that is true. 

But it is not a fraction of the cost of fight- 
ing a victorious war. 

The cost of losing a major war would be 
utter extinguishment of our national wealth 
and resources, not to mention the lives and 
ireedom of our people. 

Let America get the lead in alrpower and 
keep it, as General Lemay admonishes, and 
if we don’t manage to keep out of future war 
we will at least survive it. 


Reduction of Bias and Discrimination in 
New York 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. IRVING M. IVES 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 24, 1954 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Bias Fading Away,” which ap- 
peared in the March 22 issue of the New 
York Daily News, and which points out 
another milestone in the success of the 
New York State law against discrim- 
ination. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: - 


Bras Fapinc AWAY 


New York State's Commission Against Dis- 
crimination has submitted its annual report 
to Governor Dewey and the legislature. The 
news was good. In 1953, says Commission 
Chairman Ward B. Arbury, his group was 
called upon to check 283 formal discrimi- 
nation complaints. Of these, Just 62 were 
found to be based on probable bias as regards 
color, religion, or nationality, 

In 60 of those cases, the issues were ironed 
out quietly by State conciliators. In only 
two instances were public hearings necessary. 

Where does discrimination still exist? The 
breakdown discloses that 75 percent of the 
complaints were made against employers; 13 
percent against vacation resorts, hotels, res- 
taurants, theaters, etc.; 6 percent against 
employment agencies; 6 percent against labor 
uni 


ons. 
Even in highly enlightened New York State, 
it was found, some color bias persists. A 
total of 186 such charges were filed. 
During the year there were only 37 claims 
of discrimination because of creed. A total 
of 14, including Italian, Spanish, Puerto 
Rican, American, Argentine, British, Russian, 
and Filipino citizens, reported that they had 
experienced bias because of their racial 


origin, 
EMPLOYERS COOPERATE 

Mr. Arbury points out, furthermore, that 
the discrimination trend is still heading 
downward. In the past year an extraordi- 
nary number of employers and labor unions 
have revised their policies as to minority 
groups. One of the largest railroad brother- 
hoods now admits Negroes to full member- 
ship; manufacturing plants, retail stores, 
and other businesses have cooperated with 
the commission's quiet but firm suggestions. 
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‘The group now believes that “the ultimate 
elimination of discrimination based on racial, 
religious, or nationality grounds can become 
a reality in the foreseeable future.” 

We'd say that's heartening news. Moscow 
newspapers and official United States commie 
hate sheets please copy. 


Boom, Bust, and Taxes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 24, 1954 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, there 
is now much talk about reducing taxes. 
Personally I feel that so long as we are 
running deficits a reduction of taxes is 
not sound from the American stand- 
point. I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp an 
editorial entitled Boom, Bust, and 
Taxes,” published in the Washington 
Daily News of March 22, 1954. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Boom, Bust, AND Taxes 


Several items on our desk inspire these 
observations about our economy. 

One is a thick report from the Committee 
on Economic Development, an unofficial 
group which the last 12 years has been con- 
tributing research, information, and sug- 
gestions looking toward economic stability. 

The report analyzes current economic 
trends, contrasts them with the factors lead- 
ing to the depression of the 1930s, concludes 
there is little resemblance and offers some 
ideas about meeting the present period of 
readjustment. 

But, since there is no way to “rule” the 
economy—economics not being by any 
means an exact sclence—the CED does not 
pretend that its basic ideas are any substi- 
tute for “insight, judgment, boldness, and 
moderation“ in dealing with the situation 
as it unfolds. 

It does say, however, that the problem is 
one for all elements—business, labor, con- 
sumer, government, It is not, as some of our 
politicians keep preaching, solely the prob- 
lem of the Federal Government. 


IMPORTANCE OF CONFIDENCE 


One major factor is psychological—the fear 
of a decline, which causes people to hold 
back their spending, either in the hope that 
there will be lower prices or in the belief they 
will have greater need for their money later. 
This could be disastrous, if built up to out- 
landish proportions, as some of our prophets 
of gloom should understand. 

Confidence is the foundation of our econ- 
omy, And & basis for confidence is hard 
work. As Ben Moreell, chairman of the board 
of the Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., points 
out In the last issue of his company publi- 
cation, there is no substitute for hard work. 

Now that we are in a buyers“ market, Mr. 
Moreell argues, the emphasis must be shifted 
from production volume to quality, costs, 
and contacts with customers. Those are 
the things which induce consumers to buy. 

People never cease to want things. They 
will buy what they want if the product is 
right and the price is right. 

One of the factors in price, of course, is 
taxes. Real tax reduction, then, helps to 
stimulate buying and therefore has an im- 
portant effect on the economy. But phony 
tax cuts have the opposite effect. 
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DEFICITS ARE INFLATIONARY 


Tax cuts are phony so long as the Govern- 
ment is running up big deficits. When the 
Government doesn’t have enough income to 
meet its expenses, it borrows. If the present 
wave of deep tax cutting prevails in Con- 
gress, the Government will be borrowing ever 
bigger sums. Such borrowing is inflationary, 
as any Congressman looking back over the 
last 20 years should have learned. 

Whatever money benefits the consumer 
may gain from the proposed tax cuts will be 
more than wiped out by the ensuing price 
inflation. It is precisely inflation, over a long 
period, which created the present economic 
dip. More of it may postpone a dip, but 
inevitably will make it worse. 

Which makes us wonder about the fact 
that some of those loudest in the clamor 
for overly deep tax cuts also are hanging 
crepe on the economic outlook. 


Inside Labor—Impotency of the States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WINGATE H. LUCAS 


OY TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 24, 1954 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following article by 
Victor Riesel: 

INSIDE Lanorn—IMPOTENCY OF THE STATES 

(By Victor Riesel) 


This will come as a surprise to many a 
governor. But, as a result of recent high 
court decisions, the States have no power 
to regulate or control strikes, boycotts, or 
picketing—and that includes mass picketing, 

This is true even in emergencies such as 
the cutting off of milk or bread supplies. 

The States, their governors and their 
courts can act only if there is picket line 
violence. They cannot interfere unless the 
strike is against one of the very, very few 
businesses which can be proved to be strictly 
local and which have absolutely no rela- 
tions to interstate commerce, 

The specific local character of a business 
is dificult to prove. Even office skyscrapers 
haye been ruled in interstate commerce. 

Furthermore, it can be reported authen- 
tically that the White House has changed 
its plans, which formerly called for a special 
Presidential message urging that the States 
be given power to regulate strikes and pick- 
eting. President Eisenhower reversed him- 
self during private White House conferences 
because of the opposition of Labor Secre- 
tary James Mitchell. This Cabinet member 
fought any further concessions to the 
States. As a result there is a deadlock be- 
hind the scenes—and, at least for the mo- 
ment, Mitchell's views prevail. 

So the whole operation is bogged down. 
Without a message from Ike, Congress itself 
won't move to give the States the power 
they've been seeking. This, therefore, can 
become a substantial victory for labor. 

Reason is that the Supreme Court has 
ruled that the States have no power to act 
on the labor front where the jurisdiction 
conflicts with the Federal Taft-Hartley Act. 

The courts have been knocked out of the 
Pennsylvania antisedition law. This is an- 
other example of the narrowing of the power 
of the States. 

Without further White House pressure, the 
stalemated situation means that many a fac- 
tory and many a municipality will be in a 
shadowland area over which no one force or 
authority has power. Conjecture, for ex- 
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ample, about a milk strike which cuts off 
all supplies from a city. 

The strike is peaceful, but bitterly dead- 
locked. Under this situation other unions 
can refuse to transport and distribute the 
milk. Yet, because the dairy industry is 
interstate, neither the city nor the State can 
move. 

Even though the strike comes under the 
Federal law, it is not a national emergency, 
but a local one. The Federal Government, 
therefore, has no power to move in. The 
crisis, then, is in the hands of the warring 
labor and management officials. Their rea- 
son alone can prevail. 

The State can move in only one area—on 
the public utility front. If an emergency 
threatens because a strike has cut the supply 
of gas, electric power or water, the State can 
act—but only if it seizes the public utility 
plants. It cannot move against the strike, 
the strikers, or the pickets. It can operate 
the utilities—if it can find workers to go 
through the lines. 

However, this means that many a governor 
or mayor will be faced with surrender of 
his own belief that it is wrong to seize pri- 
vate property. 

There are just a few leaders of industry 
and labor who are aware of what has hap- 
pened s0 swiftly on this front in the past few 
weeks. These industrialists have been pres- 
suring the White House and Congress for 
action. President Eisenhower's current de- 
cision against bidding for an increase in 
State authority over labor comes just as the 
national chamber of commerce is demand- 
ing that “States should be free to implement 
all their labor laws in such matters as strikes, 
walkouts, picketing, boycotts; and enforce- 
ment of valid collective bargaining con- 
tracts.” 

The Nation's top labor leaders, who have 
been in touch with Secretary Mitchell, whom 
they consider their best friend in the admin- 
istration, are quietly delighted with the 
deadlock inside the White House. But the 
quietude on the Hill soon will be smashed. 

The maverick House Labor Committee is 
planning to bring out a labor bill which 
returns broad powers over unions to the 
States. The Senate Labor Committee, on 
the other hand, will reflect the current White 
House views. Congress will, therefore, be 
deadlocked. 

There will be no new labor law to replace 
the Taft-Hartley. And no powers for the 
States. 


The Bryson Bill: H. R. 1227 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ERNEST WHARTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 24, 1954 


Mr. WHARTON. Mr. Speaker, my 
daily mail frequently includes communi- 
ciations in support of the Bryson bill, 
H. R. 1227, to prohibit the transporta- 
tion in interstate commerce of advertise- 
ments of alcoholic beverages, and for 
other purposes. 

In view of the great public interest 
in this matter, I trust that the subject 
may receive due consideration in the 
present Congress. 

Congressman J. ERNEST WHARTON, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D, C.: 

We, the undersigned request that you pre- 
sent this petition to the House and have 
notice of it in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
Also, we ask that you give it to the chair- 
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man of the committee handling the Bryson 
bill, H. R. 1227. 

We strongly object to the constant in- 
vasion of our private homes via radio, tele- 
vision, and periodicals with material calcu- 
lated to induce drinking of alcoholic bev- 
erages. 

We do not like the effect of such propa- 
Ganda on our children and young people. 
Clear heads and sound judgment are of vital 
importance to us and to our country. 

EMILIE M. SCHULTZ 
(And 17 additional signers). 
RHINEBECK, N. Y. 


Strict Embargo Only Answer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 24, 1954 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks, I 
include an objective article entitled 
“Strict Embargo Only Answer,” written 
by George Minot, appearing in the Bos- 
ton Herald of March 21, 1954: 


West Spurr Win OPEN on Ams IN Asla— 
STRICT EMBARGO ONLY ANSWER 
(By George Minot) 

There's going to be a big conference on the 
Fur East in Geneva next months. Once again 
it's obvious we're in for more trouble. Sym- 
pathizers of the Communists encourage us to 
get into these things. Anly after it is too 
late we find that they do nothing but build 
up Soviet prestige. It should be clear to any- 
body that the Reds are entirely indifferent 
to pleas of the West for a peace settlement. 
At each parley their arrogance grows more 
unbearable. 

Secretary Dulles came home from the Ber- 
lin conference trying to give the impression 
we had done all right there. He was flabber- 
Basted when the Republicans in the Senate 
Started to question him sharply. Then peo- 
ple began to realize we had been taken to the 
Cleaners again. 

REDS HAD TWO AIMS AT BERLIN 


Soviet diplomacy at Berlin was aimed at 
two things. One was to stave off enactment 
of the European Defense Community. M. Bi- 
Gault talked boldly at Berlin, but when he 
returned to Paris his words were lost in the 
Swampy mess that has engulfed French poli- 
tics since the war. 

The other Soviet objective in Berlin was 
to use the difficulties in which the European 
countries find themselves as a lever to get 
the United States into agreement for talks 
on a truce in the Indochina war—and to get 
China's admission into a far-eastern confer- 
ence. 

Molotov, a wily monster if ever there was 
one, did very well at Berlin, despite our early 
Satisfaction. At Geneva, too, surrounded by 
the Red Chinese, the North Koreans, and Ho 
Chi Minh, of Indochina, he will do all right. 

In Europe the Western Powers are pretty 
Well united on what ought to be done. In 
Asia we are split from hell to high heaven. 
Our own military men are reported to be 
appalled at the prospect of dickering with 
the Communists over the war in Indochina 
before there is any sign of a victory for the 
non- Communist side. 

It is all very well for the French to point 
to Korea and tell us we got out of there 
Without victory and without loss of too much 
face, but the comparison isn’t any good. 

one thing, Korea is split by a natural 
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line; for another, we actually did repel ag- 
gression. Again we had the will to fight. 


JUST WANT TO GET OUT 


The French simply want to get out of 
there. It is not hard to understand that. 
They are not anywhere near as upset over 
the results of a complete Communist take- 
over in that part of the world as we are. 

The Geneva conference easily can become 
a trap for the French. The Russians are 
certain to offer a peace in Indochina if the 
French will abandon the European Defense 
Community idea. Inasmuch as any French 
politician would be taking his life in his 
hands if he agreed to any setup in Europe 
that contained a strong and rearmed Ger- 
many, and as any peace in Indochina could 
be broken by the Reds 10 days or less after 
it was signed, you can see there's not going 
to be anything good coming out of the 
Geneva conference as far as France is con- 
cerned. 

Britain, on the other hand, expects to get 
quite a lot at Geneva. Britain wants to trade 
much more in Asia and as Britain never plans 
to trade with anybody without getting the 
better of the bargain, she is not averse to 
trading with foe as well as friend. 

Prime Minister Churchill wants wide re- 
laxation of restrictions against trade with 
Russia. At Geneva he says he plans to dis- 
cuss that “with our American friends.” 

CHURCHILL Is FRANK 

“T am speaking so far,” he went on in 
Commons, “only of trade with Russia. We 
cannot relax restrictions on trade with China 
until a Korean, or wider, far-eastern set- 
tlement is established. But that is a pros- 
pect to which we hope the conference at 
Geneva will open the road.” 

That is frank enough. We are going there 
in the hope of protecting free nations that 
lie in the path of the Commie steamroller. 
We want to get a state of affairs so we won't 
have to send men there to be killed and 
tortured, or spend three or four billion dol- 
lars a year fighting a war. 

The British are going there hoping to get 
a settlement on the basis of empire trade 
expansion. They see nothing wrong in ac- 
cepting aggressors who carry on warfare in 
a manner barbarians of the Dark Ages would 
be ashamed of back in the family of nations 
without even a suggestion that they wipe 
the blood from their hands. 

Dulles has insisted that we did not invite 
the Peiping regime to Geneva to recognize 
it, but to make it account to the world for 
its aggressions. The British and the French, 
on the other hand, would recognize the Red 
China Government and would vote to accept 
it into the councils of the United Nations. 

BRITISH WOULD MAKE DEAL 

The British today are telling both the 
French and Americans that Red China would 
stop supplying the materiel and training the 
manpower to keep Ho Chi Minh’s war ma- 
chine in operation if promised a relaxation 
in trade restrictions imposed by the West. 

Thus, of all the conferences in the recent 
past, the one coming up next month offers 
about the least hope for anything decent. 

It is time we stopped our wishful thinking 
about Asia. We didn't win in Korea. Huge 
Red Chinese armies are still dug in in North 
Korea. They are building up their air forces 
and violating the truce conditions daily. 
You won't see them reprimanded at the 
Geneva Conference. Surrender in Indochina 
certainly won't be construed in India, Bur- 
ma, or Thailand as anything but a victory 
for the Reds. 

There is only one way we can win in Asia, 
and we won't get that. That is an honest, 
ironclad agreement among the United States 
and its allies for a strict embargo so the 
western nations will not continue to build 
up Red China. If we don't do that, it will 
be only a question of time before the Com- 
mies gobble up everything there is in that 
part of the world, 
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Teachers Must Be Guides, Friends as 
Well as Exponents of Three R’s 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 3, 1954 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
sire to call to the attention of the House 
the enclosed article by Harrison W. Fry, 
captioned “Teachers Must Be Guides, 
Friends as Well as Exponents of Three 
R’s,” appearing in a recent issue of a 
New Jersey newspaper: 

TEACHERS Must Be GUIDES, FRIENDS AS WELL 
aS EXPONENTS OF THREE R's 
(By Harrison W. Fry) 

What is a teacher? 

To some pupils she is a person to be out- 
witted whenever possible. 

To some parents she is Just a babysitter 
for their children. 

In her proper perspective she is a con- 
catenation of many forces, for she is the link 
that binds the home and the community 
together for the building of the future 
citizen. 

A picture of the teacher as a paragon of 
perfection is presented in the yearbook of 
the Association for Supervision and Curricu- 
lum Development of the NEA, just issued. 

Woven through the pages, there are subtly 
presented specifications of what a teacher 
is expected to be in today’s world. Poten- 
tially she is a technician, an artist, and a 
social engineer. 

The teacher interacts each day with from 
30 to 150 different personalities. At no time 
is she expected to be irritated by or to dis- 
like any child. 

Today she is no longer just a judge and 
taskmaster, but a guide and counselor with a 
flexibility of plans that seek to meet the 
needs of each individual pupil under her 
care. 

She must be a morale builder for parents, 
to give them reassurance that they are suc- 
ceeding as parents, and seek their coopera- 
tion. 

People are important. In the schools par- 
ticularly is that true. The personality of 
the teacher is given high place in the year 

“Although,” it is pointed out, “a teacher 
may create a beautiful physical environment 
and bring understandings and skills to the 
classroom, the children’s learning is condi- 
tioned as much, or more, by the world out- 
side the four walls of the classroom as by that 
within. The values, pressures and conflicts 
of culture become incorporated within the 
personalities of people—the children, the 
parent, the teacher—and influence their 
daily reactions and decisions.” 

The teacher, it is suggested, should have a 
wide circle of supporting friends, for after 
all teachers are but grown-up kids. When 
they, as the children they teach, have been 
championed by supporting parents, guided 
by tolerant older brothers and sisters, com- 
forted and cheered over the stony places by 
friends, they are more capable of reacting 
warmly. à ‘ 

The teacher who has been a friend, has a 
friend and is therefore more competent to be 
a friend to her pupils. Indeed, the year book 
comments, the importance of a teacher's at- 
titude cannot be exaggerated. 

Today when the world is in turmoil and 
there is change on every every side, many 


do not wish to change. 
problem to the profession of teaching, for 
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another segment of the community wants 
change—sometimes too rapidly. 

In the midst of all this—in addition to 
knowing her subject, her pupils, their par- 
ents—she must know her community 
through constant contact with it outside 
classroom walls. 


The St. Lawrence Seaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 24, 1954 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I was de- 
lighted to note in the March 23 Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, beginning on page 
A2202, that a distinguished member of 
the House Foreign Affairs Committee, 
Representative Botton, had drawn the 
attention of the Nation to an effort by 
the Kremlin to drive a wedge between 
the United States and Canada. Repre- 
sentative Botton, second ranking Re- 
publican on that distinguished commit- 
tee, pointed out that a writer in the Com- 
munist Party newspaper, Isvestia, at- 
tempted to depict America's plans for an 
integrated defense of the North Ameri- 
can Continent as another so-called 
United States monopolistic plot. 

Nothing, of course, could be farther 
from the truth, but that does not faze 
the glib spokesmen of the Kremlin. 

The Soviets simply do not want to see 
the United States and Canada join hands 
in common defense. The Soviets are 
mortally afraid of one particular project 
which would mean greatly improved 
North American security. That project 
is the St. Lawrence seaway. 

The Communists’ military strategists 
and geopoliticians recognize that the 
seaway as a transportation artery, as a 
channel for vital raw materials like iron 
ore, as a protected shipyard area, is a 
crucial contribution to continental 
defense. 

Let those who oppose the seaway in 
this country note the Communists’ 
efforts. 

Let them note that world communism 
desires the defeat of St. Lawrence sea- 
way legislation. Let them note that 
world communism tries to estrange us 
from Canada, and let them in this coun- 
try act in accordance with our American 
needs and our American interests in con- 
junction with our good neighbor. 

I send to the desk certain illuminating 
editorials from various areas of our Na- 
tion favoring the St. Lawrence seaway 
project, and ask unanimous consent that 
they be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Birmingham (Ala.) Post-Herald 
of February 19, 1954] 
Sr. LAWRENCE SEAWAY PROSPECTS 

Inasmuch as thè St, Lawrence seaway is 
going to be built, anyway—Canada is ready 
to build it alone, if necessary—it is encourag- 
ing to hear that the House of Representatives 
may vote soon on the question of United 
States participation. 
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The reason for the change of attitude by 
some Congressmen evidently is the same one 
which led to Senate approval: Since there is 
going to be a seaway, it is better that the 
United States have a voice in its operation. 

That is a compelling reason, and one which 
calls for early action in Washington. 


[From the Duluth (Minn.) News-Tribune of 
February 15, 1954] 

An OLD Seaway For Makes No COMMENT 

When the bright youngster asks you what 
an eloquent silence is, tell him he should 
have been in St. Louis the other day. The 
Mississippi Valley Association was meeting 
there. 

Never noted for silence, the association was 
delightfully quiet on one topic. In years 
past the association used to denounce the 
seaway. A year ago it said nothing. Now 
we know that the 1953 lull was no accident. 
The association chose not to comment on 
the seaway this year, either. 

Indeed, officials said the group is now 50 
evenly divided on the seaway that a debate 
on a seaway resolution might split it wide 
open. Hence the silence. 

This could be called an eloquent silence. 
It told more about the seaway's support and 
chances than many a resolution has said. 


[From the St. Paul (Minn.) Pioneer Press of 
February 12, 1954] 
Sovurnern Business Is DROPPING Seaway 
FIGHT 


Former opponents of the St. Lawrence sea- 
way seem joining in a bandwagon rush to 
support American participation in the proj- 
ect, now that congressional sentiment has 
swung in that direction. 

Typical of changing attitudes in the South 
is the action of the Memphis Chamber of 
Commerce. Through the years Memphis 
business Interests, along with those in other 
southern and eastern cities, have fought the 
seaway. But now they have decided the 
seaway may not be so bad after all. The 
Memphis chamber, by vote of its board of 
directors, has withdrawn all opposition. 

The Memphis Commercial Appeal declares 
this action is one of wisdom, and continues: 

“We do not share the fears of those who 
think the seaway would hurt the Mississipp! 
Valley. We do not believe that anything 
can stop the orderly growth of this great 
area, and we are reasonably certain that 
the seaway, when ultimately linked to the 
Mississippi River system, will actually be an 
aid to our economic growth.” 

This new attitude is welcome to the Upper 
Mississippi Valley. Gains from the seaway 
will ultimately benefit the whole iniand 
region. 


{From Erle (Pa.) Dispatch of February 24, 
1954] 


ACROSS THE LAKE 


While keeping one ear to the ground for 
Washington developments on the St. Law- 
rence seaway project, we also have attempted 
to learn something of Canadian sentiment on 
the project. 

Of course, the big thing responsible for 
our own present put-up-or-shut-up deter- 
mination to settle the issue once and for all 
was Canada’s avowed intent to go it alone 
if the United States declines. 

However, the go-it-alone spirit In Canada, 
while it began as a desperate solution, has 
taken a contagious hold on large segments of 
the Canadian population. 

There is vigorous sentiment in some sec- 
tors to make the seaway an all-Canadian 
project. 

Fortunately, however, the responsible ofi- 
cials and leaders in Canada welcome Amer- 
ican participation in this development of a 
system which would spread along our mutual 
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boundary and which would serve both of our 
nations. 

One expression of the spirit of bination co- 
operation came from the Winnipeg Free 
Press, which called the go-it-alone clamor 
unworthy nationalism, 

So much for the aspect from across the 
lake, 

In this country, the battle continues. 
However, the tide has taken one of the most 
encouraging turns of the entire long and 
weary struggle over this project. 

The Senate approved the project by a 
51-33 vote and the bill came out of commit- 
tee in the House by an even more impressive- 
ly healthy vote of approval, — 

The entire atmosphere surrounding the 
bill in Washington is charged with impend- 
ing victory. 

That's as far as our optimism will permit 
us to go. A chicken this important to Erie 
and to the Nation just can't be counted 
before fully hatched. 


[From the Kansas City (Kans.) Kansan of 
February 14, 1954] 
SEAWAY AS INLAND Boost 


At least one man in the Kansas City trade 
area is out of neutral“ on the St. Lawrence 
River proposal. Bruce F. Mahon, general 
traffic agent for the Frisco Railroad, in an 
address to the Fort Scott Lions Club pre- 
dicted that if the seaways project goes 
through, “the Midwest will wrest from the 
East Its long Industrial domination over the 
rest of the United States” (to quote the 
Fort Scott Tribune-Monitor). 

In his opinion the area within a 500-mile 
radius of Chicago would stand the best 
chance to acquire industries moving Inland 
from the East. It is Mahon‘s bellef that 
they have long wanted to move inland but 
were prevented by high freight rates on 
needed raw materials. 

Mahon emphasized that the views were 
his own. But having been in the East study- 
ing the situation, he sald thè things he heard 
in favor of the seaway he liked better than 
the things he heard against it. ‘The Frisco 
has not taken a position on the project, he 
said, but is taking a long view of it. The 
eastern railroads are opposed to the seaway 
and will be hurt, he thought. 

Opinion in the Kansas City area has not 
been very articulate. As a matter of fact 
there ts a surprising indifference, considering 
the fact that the seaway ls a major issue in 
Congress. President Eisenhower is credited 
with achieving a victory in persuading the 
Senate to pass the bill. The final answer, 
however, is with the House, where seaway 
sentiment is not considered strong. 

The issue has been before Congress for 
half a century. 


From the Gastonia (N. c.) Gazette of 
February 12, 1954] 
THERE ARE Two SIDES—EVEN IN THE Sr. 
LAWRENCE Seaway ISSUE 


For more than two decades the St. Law- 
rence seaway project has been a topic of 
bitter controversy in and out of Congress. 
Through this span the arguments shifted, 
but they always added up to the same result: 
No action. 

Now the project has won Senate approval 
but it stil must buck heavy and perhaps 
fatal opposition In the House. Some observ- 
ers are predicting it will never get past the 
House Rules Committee. 

Unlike many perennial issues, the seaway 
Project was fought pro and con along clearly 
discernible lines. From the start, the salt- 
water ports, the rallraods, the utilities, and 
the coal Interests battled it. They feared it 
would hurt them—and said so plainly. 

On the other side, the fresh-water lake 
ports of the Great Lakes, and the whole, ex- 
pansive Midwestern region argued honestly 
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that it meant greater economic development 
for them. 

After World War I they added another 
argument: the depletion of American tron 
ore reserves compelled resort to outside 
sources, with newly discovered stocks in the 
Quebec-Labrador area among the most con- 
venient and desirable. Lying fairly close to 
the St. Lawrence system, these ores could be 
brought more cheaply to establish inland 
mills over a fully developed waterway. 

Opponents scoffed at this contention, la- 
beling it Just a smokescreen for the old argu- 
ment. And they had sufficient strength to 
keep the project bottled up in Congress year 
after year. z 

The economics of transportation are not 
simple, The railroads fought the Panama 
Canal, too, because they thought it would 
ruin their transcontinental business. It did 
not. No one can really be sure what effect 
the St. Lawrence seaway, opening the inte- 
rior of America to larger oceangoing vessels, 
would have on the railroads and on ports 
like Baltimore, Philadelphia, and New York. 

But evidently a good many Senators whose 
own areas are not directly affected by the 
seaway issue have become convinced that the 
national interest justifies upsetting tradi- 
tional transportation patterns in America. 

Undoubtedly they may have been influ- 
enced strongly, too, by the outside pressure 
from Canada. The Canadians, weary of wait- 
ing for the United States to make up its 
mind, announced in 1951 their intention to 
proceed alone with the project. Canada's 
Parliament authorized construction. 

Canada under this plan would, of course, 
have chief control of seaway facilities. Inas- 
much as these steps appeared to be more 
than mere bluff, American lawmakers began 
to realize that ship traffic important to Amer- 
ica might before too long be moving through 
a waterway over which this country had no 
governing voice. 

Whether these same considerations might 
prevail in the more explosive House is uncer- 
tain. But at the very least the project de- 
serves to come to the floor for a vote. The 
St. Lawrence seaway has been held in the 
suspended state too long. We owe it to our- 
selves and our friends up North to decide one 
way or another. 


[From the Chattanooga (Tenn.) News-Free 
Press of February 20, 1954] 


Sr. Lawrence SEAWAY 


The proposal to build a St. Lawrence sea- 
way connecting the Great Lakes and the At- 
lantic Ocean has shown remarkable recupera- 
tive ability. It has been fought over time 
after time for many years with its proponents 
having no success. But each time it has 
popped again, as full of life as ever. 

Canada deserves some credit for the cur- 
rent liveliness of the issue. Our neighbors 
to the north, tired of American inaction on 
the St. Lawrence seaway, announced they 
would build the seaway by themselves if the 
United States did not want to undertake the 
project jointly. That would mean Canada 
would be the sole collector of the tolls which 
would result from the expected busy use of 
the seaway by American ships as well as those 
of other nations. 

Thus stimulated by Canada, the Senate 
has passed the seaway plan, despite the long 
Opposition by eastern seaboard railroads and 
shipping interests and Gulf of Mexico ship- 
pers, In the past, additional opposition to 
the seaway plan has come from individuals 
and groups fearful that the seawny develop- 
ment, if undertaken in the New Deal-Fair 
Deal era, would result in expansion of social- 
ized power by the Federal Government. Un- 
der the new administration there is less like- 
hood new Federal power projects will be 
undertaken. 

Further impetus has been given the plan 
by the appeal of President Eisenhower that 
it is needed for national defense. The St. 
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Lawrence seaway would provide a deep-water 
route which would permit fron-ore-bearing 
ships from coastal Canada and the new fields 
in Venezuela to carry their cargoes directly 
to inland processing centers in the United 
States. With the inland Mesabi range play- 
ing out as a high-grade iron source, the im- 
portance of the seaway plan has been greatly 
increased. 

Proper development of the seaway could 
give it rank with the Panama Canal and the 
Suez Canal in importance to International 
shipping. The St. Lawrence seaway, if kept 
free of Federal power projects and if financed 
on a sound basis, could be of extremely great 
and permanent value to the Nation. 

Under terms of the act as now written, 
the American share of the construction costs 
would be met by a Treasury loan of $105 mil- 
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to make the project self-liquidating and 
self-supporting. Much attention needs to be 
given to this phase of the planning. 

The ships which use the seaway should be 

required to pay tolls scheduled to retire the 
Treasury loan over a reasonable period. It 
might be feasible to finance the seaway proj- 
ect by the issue of revenue bonds, which 
would be retired through income of the sea- 
way. 
Such a financing plan, coupled with a pro- 
hibition of Federal power projects which 
should be written into the seaway bill, would 
provide this Nation added assurance that 
adoption of the seaway plan would be a wise 
step. ; 

The real fight on the seaway plan is due to 
come in the House, where these important 
points should be carefully studied and clearly 
written, E 


[From the Duluth (Minn.) News-Tribune 
of February 22, 1954] 
CUTTING FREIGHT Costs Not NECESSARILY 
WICKED 

Once we've learned about Santa Claus’ 
true identity, no other delusion has a chance. 
Only the other day, for instance, the anti- 
seaway lobby screamed its discovery that 
some of the companies supporting prosea- 
way lobbying are actually interested in get- 
ting lower freight costs for themselves—and, 
inevitably, for anyone else using the same 
routes. 

These interests which actually want to 
cut their expenses include steel companies 
interested in the Labrador-Quebec develop- 
ment and two auto companies, Ford and 
Chrysler. 

The Detroit Board of Trade is quoted as 
Saying that the seaway will enable Mr. Ford 
to get a car to Europe for $20 less than is 
now the case. Then, from the seaway foes, 
comes this baleful augury: 

“If the grandiose scheme of creating artifi- 
cial, part-time ‘seaports’ more than 2,000 
miles inland is realized, with the resulting 
unemployment on the eastern and guif 
coasts, and throughout the coal fields, he 
will certainly need to sell his cars in Europe.” 

That sentence is a gem of emotional writ- 
ing. But some grandiose schemes succeed, 
as the seaway will. Human effort has made 
every major port more of less artificial. 

Many of life's necessities and conveniences, 
from grain fields to trout streams, from straw 
hats to overshoes, can be used only part of 
the year. The fact that the seaports will be 
so far inland is the point of the whole sea- 
way effort—a new seaport 2, 20 or 200 miles 
inland would not mean nearly so much, 


And how welcome those new seaports will 
be. They can provide the employment 
needed to enable the population of the east 
and gulf coasts, and of the coal country, to 
get back to a car-buying standard of living. 
But it’s hard to shake off a hunch that while 
the seaway is building, and after it has 
opened, the coal miners and the easterners 
and gulf staters will go right on buying cars, 
even if Detroit is selling more of them in 
Europe. 
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[From the Wichita Falls (Tex.) Record-News 
of February 19, 1954] 
HOUSE or SURPRISES 


After the St. Lawrence seaway project 
skimmed through the Senate with a 51 to 
33 victory, it was widely forecast that the 
plan would encounter extreme difficulty in 
the House. But the House, too, is providing 
surprises. 

The House Public Works Committee, gen- 
erally thought to be well-sprinkled with sea- 
way opponents, voted to approve the project 
23 to 6. The size of this vote is accepted 
by congressional leaders as presaging tri- 
umph for the seaway on the floor a few weeks 
hence, 

The issue has been hanging fire for dec- 
ades. Action finally was forced by Canada's 
assumption of the initiative, the Canadians 
having decided to get on with the seaway 
with or without American cooperation, 
When President Eisenhower put the issue on 
the must“ list for 1954, that evidently pro- 
vided the necessary final push. 


The Waterfront Crisis in New York 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 
or 


HON. IRVING M. IVES 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 24, 1954 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an editorial ap- 
pearing in the March 19 issue of the New 
York Times, which deals with the water- 
front situation in New York City. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE WATERFRONT CRISIS 


The crisis on the waterfront is the first 
real test of Mayor Wagner's courage and the 
resourcefulness of his new labor department. 
His announced determination to put an end 
to the invasion by “goons” at pierheads will, 
we hope, be carried through promptly and 
vigorously. However, the violence is only 
the effect and not the cause of the near shut- 
down of this port for the last 2 weeks. The 
cause of the disturbances, we regret to say, 
has scarcely been touched by the mayor 
except in an almost perfunctory manner, 

The dispute stems from the determined 
effort by elements in the racketeer-encrusted 
International Longshoremen’s Association to 
hang on to illicit practices which have been 
so profitable to them and so costly to ship- 
pers and the public for 25 years. The terms 
on which these elements would end their so- 
called wildcat strike are intended to force 
the Federal Government to capitulate, for 
they insist (1) that the Government count 
the ballots cast in last winter's election (thus 
abandoning its investigation of coercion at 
the polls), and (2) that the Government en- 
join the AFL Teamsters. To compel the Gov- 
ernment to accede to their demands, the 
forces on the piers unleashed the strike, 
terrorized decent longshoremen and some of 
the employers, violated an injunction and 
incurred charges of civil and criminal con- 
tempt which are yet to be heard. 

That the turmoil on the waterfront is a 
legitimate labor dispute is sheer pretense by 
the racketeers hiding behind thelr goon 
squads. Unfortunately, Mayor Wagner has 
made the mistake of treating the representa- 
tives of these elements as if they were worthy 
of acceptance on the same level as that of 
the AFL, which has been courageously fight- 
ing for a decent union of dockers for more 
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than a year. The result has been to play 
into the hands of the waterfront mob. 

If the mayor is intent on tackling the main 
problem he can still do so. The dispute was 
sparked by the discharge of an AFL shop 
steward on pier 32, North River. Reinstate- 
ment of the steward and the setting up of 
shop stewards or grievance representatives at 
the request of either union group is a simple 
interim solution. Meanwhile the National 
Labor Relations Board and the courts could 
work on other aspects of the dispute. 

This plan does not require the assent of 
either of the dockers’ groups. It can be put 
into effect by the shipping employers and the 
employing stevedores. If, for some reason, 
they are loath to do so the mayor may legiti- 
mately exercise pressure on them. For him 
to sit back and hope for the best would be 
to give in to the hoodlums whom employers 
hesitate to meet frontally. We would also 
like to see some sign that the mayor is pre- 
pared to use some direct pressure on the 
racketeers, who have long forfeited the right 
to represent honest dockworkers. 


Today’s Research and Tomorrow’s World 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 24, 1954 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
think one of the most important 
speeches made in the past year was de- 
livered at Stanford University a few days 
ago by one of the most distinguished 
scientists in the United States, a man 
who is well known to every Member of 
the United States Senate. I refer to 
Dr. Vannevar Bush. The address is en- 
titled “Today’s Research and Tomor- 
row's World.” 

I have been advised by the Govern- 
ment Printing Office that the text of 
the address slightly exceeds the two 
printed pages allowed under the rule, 
and that the cost of printing it in the 
Recorp will be $198.35. I believe it is 
such an excellent address that it ought 
to be printed in the Recorp notwith- 
standing the additional cost involved. 
Therefore, I ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Topay's RESEARCH AND TOMORROW'S WORLD 
(By Dr. Vannevar Bush, president, Carnegie 
Institution of Washington) - 

It always gives me a lift to visit California, 
and to participate in the atmosphere of cour- 
age and progress which permeates this part 
of our great country. It is especially pleas- 
ant to meet with you gentlemen, and to con- 
sider with you the subject of research. For 
research, soundly administered and soundly 
applied, furnishes a foundation for progress 
in this modern world; and Stanford Research 
Institute, in its participation with business 
on the Pacific coast, exemplifies a type of 
teamwork which can go far indeed. 

I am reminded of an old story of a Negro 
in the deep South, who, when asked if he 
would like to earn a quarter, replied, “No, 
boss, I already has a quarter.” This fair 
land already has much more than a quarter; 
it has resources and a progressive spirit. But 
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it is not content to rest on its laurels, and, 
barring war or disaster, it promises to pre- 
sent to the world an extension and refine- 
ment of the civilized life such as mankind 
has not yet seen. = 

I could spend the entire time which is 
available to me in developing this theme. I 
could expatiate upon the great growth of 
research and its potential value, upon the 
effective partnership between the scientist 
and the man of business, upon the opportu- 
nities which are here unique. I could trace 
for you the awakening to the value of re- 
search which has occurred in this country, 
partly because of the startling accomplish- 
ments in the military application of science 
during the war. And I could examine the 
appropriate relations between research men 
and pioneers in business, and the need for 
better understanding one of the other. In 
particular I could enlarge at length upon the 
accomplishments of Stanford Research Insti- 
tute, its sound growth, the high caliber of its 
staff, and the vital service it is performing 
for its community. 

But all these matters were treated by Gen- 
eral Sarnoff when he spoke in San Francisco 
2 years ago, and I will not bore you with 
repetition. Instead I can cover much of this 
whole phase of a large subject by endorsing 
what he then said. So I shall attempt to go 
on from there, and examine with you some 
of the stern conditions which now surround 
us and vitally affect all that we do, and all 
that we attempt. And then, having done so 
briefly, I shall attempt to look forward to 
what science may next have in store, where 
our research activities may concentrate in 
the years ahead, and what the obstacles and 
dangers may be as this present great surge 
of research goes forward. 

It would be reasoning in a vacuum to visu- 
alize the future and ignore the threat which 
hangs over us, and which may destroy all our 
accomplishments and wreck our lives and 
those of our children. This is not to be a 
talk on the danger of war. Yet we must 
touch upon it if we would see the picture 
whole; for our attempt to move forward to a 
better life for all must be accompanied 
by a strenuous effort to ward off the holo- 
caust which might engulf us. There is a 
tendency, unfortunately, to think of these 
things for a moment and then to turn to 
more pleasant thoughts. For the nature of 
possible war is so grim that we shrink in- 
stinctively even from its consideration, and 
here lies the root of some of our present 
danger. There is a tendency to take a fatalis- 
tic attitude, to hold that the evolution of 
methods and making war leads us uncontrol- 
lably toward a chasm, and that we can do lit- 
tle to avert becoming engulfed theerin. But 
there is a great deal we can do, and we had 
better be about it. 

The President has spoken, and we now 
have one part of the situation authorita- 
tively before us. The time is coming, and 
coming soon, when two hostile parts of the 
world will face each other acress great stocks 
of A bombs, and probably with effective 
means for delivering them. Moreover, their 
destructive power will be measured in mil- 
lions of tons of TNT equivalent, rather than 
the thousands of tons of Hiroshima and Nag- 
asaki. A single bomb would remove a city. 
Many of the palliatives we have considered 
become futile in the face of this appalling 
fact. This threat is the great central dis- 
maying condition which surrounds all that 
we plan, all that we do. 

There are a number of possible future 
courses of events. One is war, an atomic war, 
which would flatten great cities in a great 
burst of aerial combat and leave the world 
shaken and exhausted. It would not end 
civilization, but it would set the clock back, 
and bring on a type of civilization which we 
can now hardly visualize. It might transfer 
to the Orient the center of what would come 
to be regarded as advanced civilization. 
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Another possibility is a long stalemate, 
with no full unleashing of the great new 
forces of desruction. This would be a time 
of stress indeed, and governmental forms and 
the philosophy of peoples would gradually 
become transformed. The interval might be 
punctuated with minor wars, while the de- 
structive air fleets were held in leash. It 
would be an unhappy time, living on the 
edge of a volcano, where an accident on an 
insane dictator could plunge us in. We are 
now entering such a period, and no man can 
say how long it may last, or whether it can 
last at all. 

Another possibility is that such a period 
may gradually give way to something more 
salutary. World government, capable of re- 
stricting the warlike urge of man, may in- 
deed come and cover the world, Perhaps it 
will be preceded by a time when dispersion, 
or decentralization, will proceed to extremes 
we cannot now grasp, when great targets 
will be few, and when there will be an ap- 
proach to a condition such that no target 
will be of much greater cost or value than 
the weapon necessary to destroy it, together 
with the cost of the means of delivery of 
that weapon through a complex tight de- 
fense. Perhaps there will be an evolution 
of the present Russian totalitarian empire, 
the nature of which renders the present 
threat acute, and perhaps there will appear 
genuine democracy over much of the earth, 
peace by agreement, and real disarmament. 
For democracies will not go to war with one 
another when the first result will be great 
mutual destruction, since democracies can 
enter war only if the people consent, 

Many things might happen, most of them 
grim, many of them improbable. Yet, what- 
ever the future has In store, for the present 
we struggle to maintain peace, and to post- 
pone the time when we may meet a fully 
developed impasse. This we can do, and are 
doing, by creating strength in the free world. 
Of this effort there are many phases, and 
I will speak briefly on only one of them. 

We can build an adequate defense system 
for the North American Continent. The 
President has recently stated that we will 
move in this direction, and undoubtedly he 
will soon say more on the subject. It is 
not a question of attempting to build an 
airtight system, capable of destroying every 
plane which might attack, for no system can 
be 100 percent perfect. It does not mean 
adopting a Maginot line complex, or thrust- 
ing our heads into the sand. It merely 
means attaining a reasonable balance be- 
tween preparations for offense and for de- 
fense. No successful offensive. can be 
launched except from a relatively secure base. 
Our main reliance for preventing war must 
reside, for some time to come, in our offen- 
sive strength, our ability to strike such a 
devastating blow that no enemy would dare 
attack us. But we have gotten out of bal- 
ance, we are now nearly wide open to aerial 
attack, and this does not make sense. We 
must correct this situation and do so rap- 
idly and well. 

We have gotten Into this sort of unbalance 
for two reasons, First, it is only fairly 
recently that technical advances have been 
made which are potentially capable of giv- 
ing us a reasonable degree of protection at 
a cost which we can afford, protection which 
would raise doubt in the mind of an enemy 
whether he could so reduce our military po- 
tential in a single surprise attack that he 
could afford the risk, protection such that 
we could fight on and ultimately prevail even 
if we took heavy damage in the initial attack. 
There have been technical breakthroughs, 
and it is now possible to do the job at least 
to this extent if we plan well and proceed 
vigorously. Perhaps we can do much better 
than now appears, for the scientific and 
technical men of this country, fully launched 
on a well-backed program, would produce 
methodg and weapons which we do not now 
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have. certainly did during the war. 
The way in which the program is organized 
is very important. We need to collaborate 
to the fullest with Canada, our neighbor 
to the north. Our own effort will involve 
action by Army, Navy, and Air. It will in- 
volve research, development, manufacture, 
installation, training, and above all inte- 
grated planning. When we have a tough 
task of this sort, experience shows that we 
proceed best by giving one man the job to 
do and then fully backing him. He should 
have the confidence of the military men, 
scientists, and engineers of the country, and 
the evident full support of the President 
of the United States. Even at best we can- 
not be wholly immune to attack. But we 
can have a defensive system that is worth- 
while, without unduly burdening our econ- 
omy, and without unwise sacrifice of any 
other element of our national military pre- 
paredness. And we had better insist on 
having it and having it soon. 

The sccond reason why our military pro- 
gram has been out of balance is that our 
national military planning organization is 
not yet all that it should be. In modern 
war the efforts of Army, Navy, and Air are 
so closely interHnked that fractional plan- 
ning is no longer sufficient. The primary 
reason for unification of the three services 
was to provide for central military plan- 
ning that could integrate the parts into a 
comprehensive whole. We have proceeded 
far on this matter since the war, but not 
yet far enough. The efforts of the Rocke- 
feller committee, last spring, resulted in 
genuine improvement. But we still have a 
great deal of provincialism and special plead- 
ing, and our military program is still in- 
fluenced to an undue extent by emotionalism 
and the opinions of the partially informed. 
This is not a criticism of the military men 
involved; it would be asking a great deal 
to expect such a transformation in military 
thinking and planning in a decade, and we 
have military leaders in this country in 
whom we may have confidence, But the 
organizational system under which they 
operate is by no means perfect, and the 
pull of individual service loyalties is very 
strong. I will not enlarge upon this matter; 
I have spoken concerning it a number of 
times, arid there has been genuine recent 
improvement, Let me just add that sound 
integrated national military planning is 
utterly essential for our national safety, that 
there is still room for improvement in this 
regard, and that we can have it if we realize 
the need and make ourselves heard, 

Let me add one cheerful note before I leave 
this subject of our military problems. I have 
Just returned from Paris, where I partici- 
pated in some discussion with American ofi- 
cers and with officers of our allies. I never 
worked with a more devoted, intelligent, har- 
monious, hardworking group of men. This 
is an extraordinary accomplishment, when 
the inherent difficulties of working with allies 
Are considered. The man who launched this 
joint military effort in Europe is now Presi- 
dent of the United States. Under his strong 
leadership, which he seems now to be exert- 
ing, we can accomplish great things. 

There is much more that we need to do 
in order that we may proceed on our path 
toward better health, a higher standard of 
living, and greater understanding among 
many men. We need to make our system of 
democracy work, to establish integrity and 
Justice firmly in high places. We need to 
avoid industrial boom and bust, the intoxi- 
Cation of 1929 as the pessimism of the early 
thirties. We need to maintain vigorously 
some of our ideals of freedom that we would 
forget at our peril: that every accused man 
is entitled to judgment by his peers, that 
he is considered innocent until proved guilty, 
that he is entitled to hold any political opin- 
fons whatever so long as he is loyal to his 
Country and docs not conspire against it. 
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We need to hold to these ideals even while 
we root out from among us those adherents 
to a hostile foreign power who would use 
our tolerance and our liberties to plot against 
us. We need to find methods by which in- 
dustry and labor may adjust their differ- 
ences, without un-American coercion of any 
individual either to work or not to work, 
without limiting the rights of any group to 
band together to attempt to reach common 
objectives under the law, and without dis- 
rupting our entire economy in the face of the 
enemy. All these things and many more 
must be accomplished if this country is to 
go forward to its manifest destiny, and lead 
the world onward and upward. 

But, if these things are done, the future 
may be bright indeed. We have just begun 
to reap the benefits of vigorous research and 
development, we have just scratched the sur- 
face of what may be accomplished when 
science is applied in an economic manner 
for the preservation of the health and the 
satisfaction of the needs of men. Let us look 
forward to what may occur if our accelerat- 
ing progress continues, 

I am not going to spend much time on 
some of the trends which are obvious. We 
are evidently going to have new metals and 
a wide variety of materials. Greater mech- 
anization of industry is coming. I was down 
in a German coal mine only a few days ago, 
where no shovel touches the coal from the 
seam to the boiler, and where no explosives 
are used at the seam, Great refineries, with 
central control, are already automatic fac- 
tories and will be joined by other forms. 
The startling progress in electronics in all 
phases now gives us the means to proceed 
in this direction just as far as the economics 
of the individual situation warrants, and 
this is much farther than we have yet gone. 

But let us consider a trend that is not so 
evident; There has been a great blossoming 
of the biological sciences, They are moving 
out of empiricism into logical order. There 
is fresh understanding of subtle matter—in 
genetics, in enzymology, in embryology, in 
the role of hormones, in the nature of vi- 
ruses. There are already applications in 
medicine—antibiotics, vitamins, hormones— 
in the fermentation industries, in agricul- 
ture. But in the whole field of biological 
applications a dam is about to break, and a 
surge forward is ready to occur, just as in 
the physical sciences the fundamental dis- 
coverles of centuries finally led to the pres- 
ent day of thermionic tubes, transistors, 
television, atomic energy. 

For one thing, the productivity of agricul- 
ture may be multiplied by soll conditioners, 
control of trace elements, logical rather than 
empirical development of new varieties and 
even of species of plants and animals. Solar 
power may open up arid areas long before 
atomic power can be harnessed for the pur- 
pose. Conventional agriculture will be sup- 
plemented by the process production of 
foods. New methods of sterilizing and pack- 
aging will supplement, may displace to some 
extent, elaborate processes of refrigeration. 
Insecticides, chemical control of weeds, 
means of retention of fertilizers will insure 
that tilling of the soil will become highly 
technical and efficient. 

All this, if it spreads to the overpopulated 
regions of the earth, may give us a breathing 
space in the race involving pressure of popu- 
lation increase on the soil. It cannot alone 
solve the problem of overpopulation, for a 
geometric progression is not controllable in 
this way in the long run. But in many areas 
a temporary rise in the standards of living 
may lead to voluntary limitations of the 
birth rate, and to a stationary population, 
as has already occurred in some countries. 
Moreover, there will probably appear chemo- 
therapeutic methods of limiting the birth 
rate which may be acceptable to people at a 
low level of living standards. In one way 
or another the world must learn to solve this 
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problem of the tendency of populations at 
a low level. to increase until famine or pesti- 
lence or war sets a limit. It is not enough 
for man to control his environment; he must 
also learn to control himself, Our success- 
ful methods of reducing the death rate in 
backward countries must be matched by 
methods of reducing the birth rate. Means 
appear to be in sight, first for producing a 
respite, and second for attacking the heart 
of the problem. — 

The day is coming, Is here in certain minor 
ways, when chemical control of mental dis- 
ease may be a powerful weapon in the war 
against man’s ills. It could empty many, 
perhaps most, of the hospital beds of the 
country devoted to diseases of the mind, 
This is in some ways far more important than 
the attack on cancer and heart disease, more 
important even than geriatrics, for sound 
mental and emotional lite, happy construc- 
tive life, is far more important than mere 
length of years, True, we would press every 
effort to remove pain and distress; the mod - 
ern approach to narcotics is, for example, a 
very salutary thing; but solution of the prob- 
lem of the mentally unhinged, by chemother- 
apy and in other ways, opens up still more 
attractive vistas. Still, we should not over- 
look the fact that chemical control of men- 
tal disease also implies chemical control of 
the emotions, and that this can have its ap- 
paling dangers. We had best have our gov- 
ernmental systems in very stable form Indeed 
before such things become possible. A world 
in which chemical additives to the diet 
would produce docility, or the reverse, may 
produce problems beside which control of 
atomic energy is relatively simple. 

Wherever we turn in biology today, we 
meet the problem of an exceedingly difficult 
form of chemistry, difficult because mole- 
cules of atomic weight of a million are met 
with, and the usual forms of chemical think- 
ing and manipulation are lame indeed. 
Progress is being made, but it is tough go- 
ing. The nucleic acids seem to be at the 
basis of all genetic processes. We recognize 
their building blocks, and something of the 
way in which these blocks are assembled. 
There has recently been proposed, from Eng- 
land, a mechanism by which a nucleic acid 
may assemble materials from its environ- 
ment and create duplicates of its exceedingly 
complex structure. This is of great impor- 
tance indeed, Life probably began on this 
earth when molecules first appeared which 
had this power of self-duplication. The re- 
production of proteins is the basis of growth. 
The duplicating of genes is at the basis of 
heredity. If we can understand the under- 
lying mechanism, and control it in new ways, 
we can proceed rapidly in many fields. 

But the handling of giant molecules re- 
quires a new type of chemistry, a new type 
of chemical thinking. It may require sup- 
plements to our thinking processes which 
are not yet created. There is a beginning in 
this direction certainly. Analytical ma- 
chinery can proceed from an X-ray specto- 
graph to the molecular arrangements and 
spacing of a crystal under examination, al- 
though not as yet without human interven- 
tion in the process to supply missing phase 
angles. Some day the machine will do the 
whole job. 

There have been great strides in the de- 
velopment of machines for supplementing 
and substituting for human thought. Digi- 
tal machines can perform hundreds of 
thousands of arithmetical manipulations a 
second, and by so doing can solve even ab- 
struse partial differential equations. There 
is no reason why man should not relegate to 
the machine all those parts of his processes 
of cerebration which are repetitive in nature, 
or subject to exact formulation, thus free- 
ing his mind for those processes which the 
human brain alone can encompass. The 
machine can manipulate, it can remember. 
it can even learn by experience, as witness 
Shannons mechanical mouse in a maze, 
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But it cannot think in a complete sense, 
When the machine is joined to man's brain, 
which can guide it, the combination can per- 
form feats of analysis that reach much far- 
ther into the unknown than can the unaided 
individual, far beyond what can be resolved 
by groups of men with conventional aids. 
The digital machine is on the peak of the 
wave of progress in analytical machinery, and 
the analog machines for the purpose are 
now to some extent overshadowed. But 
these are not the only possibilities. In be- 
tween lie special-purpose devices, such as 
the crystal analysis machine I have just 
noted. Some day such machines may en- 
able us to cope with the growing complexi- 
ties of biochemistry, and bring order and 
understanding to a field of fundamental im- 
portance to the race. 

But this process of supplementing man’s 
mind by the machine needs to go much far- 
ther than this, if we are to cope with the 
complexities of the world that is coming. 
Civilization proceeds because man can store, 
transmit, and consult the record, because 
the accomplishments of one generation are 
available to the next, because every man can 
share the experience of his fellows. A great 
surge forward came when Gutenberg intro- 
duced movable type. Modern methods of 
printing will soon move beyond the use of 
metal type and become much more facile. 
Electrical means of communication, culmi- 
nating in television, enhance the interchange 
of current thinking. Modern transporta- 
tion by air brings men together over vast 
distances. But we are still in the horse-and- 
buggy stage in the ways in which we store 
and consult the record. It looks as though 
we were about to become buried in a moun- 
tain of printed scientific results, with no 
effective means of penetrating the mass to 
find the streak of ore that may be needed 
for further progress. In the field of physics 
alone there are thousands of current scien- 
tific journals. One of these alone, the 
Physical Review, publishes 5,000 pages a 
year. No man can handle such masses of 
material by the methods of a generation 
ago, Scientists, perforce, become limited to 
the following of highly specialized trails 
only. Papers with results of genuine value 
are printed, stored. and buried. The con- 
ventional library is becoming an anachron- 
ism. 


Modern mechanization and instrumenta- 


tion can undoubtedly take us out of this 
morass. Electronic selection at very high 
speed, microphotography carried to ex- 
tremes now possible, facsimile transmission 
made rapid by television, these and a dozen 
other techniques can solve the problem. 
Personally I believe the solution will involve 
storage and search by association of ideas, 
in much the way in which the human mem- 
ory operates. But this great problem of 
modern methods of manipulating the scien- 
tific record is everyone’s business, and no 
one's in particular. Its solution would in- 
volve very large sums of money. This is 
particularly true since pilot-plant experi- 
mentation is very dificult and expensive, by 
reason of the form of the existing record. It 
is perhaps too subtle a matter to be pur- 
sued by government, and too pioneering in 
nature. So it doesn't get done, as yet. But 
it must be solved or we shall be in the fix of 
a colony of bacteria, bogged down, with all 


progress stopped by the burden of our own - 


product. 

As we look forward in science there is thus 
plenty to do, and plenty of fields for fresh 
accomplishment, for Stanford Research In- 
stitute, for other organizations which resem- 
ble it, for the men of vision whose support 
makes their true progress possible. 

Let us not forget, however, that there is 
more to be done than just to pursue the 
practical results which flow from the appli- 
cation of fundamental science. That science 
itself must be pushed ahead in every area, 
in theoretical fields that are now so remote 
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from application that no one can see any 
connection, in fields so abstruse that they 
cannot be successfully explained to layman, 
For, unless we continuously restore the fund 
of basic knowledge, we shall ultimately ex- 
haust it. And the greatest steps forward in 
the future rest on accomplishments of pure 
science which are now in infancy. Who, in 
the early days of the century, when the 
theory of the atomic nucleus was being 
laboriously constructed, would have pre- 
dicted that the practical results of an 
understanding of the atom would today be 
the great dominating influence on our lives 
and plans? Who can predict what theory, 
today in the deep recesses of academic haljs, 
may influence the lives of the next genera- 
tion in comparable ways? As we pursue the 
fascinating trail of applying science, let us 
not neglect the foundation on which it rests. 


Let me close by emphasizing another as- 
pect of fundamental research, which tran- 
scends the reasons usually advanced for its 
support. There is a reason for the search 
for knowledge which is inherent in the na- 
ture of man himself. The motivation which 
urges scientific men forward is the faith that 
it is good for man to understand, that this 
is his mission. The human race is, from 
one point of view, an incidental excrescence 
in an enormous and heartless cosmos. We 
crawl upon a rock which hurtles through 
space, doomed to struggle with one another 
in accordance with an inexorable law of 
evolution, bound for extinction as the earth 
grows cold, unsung and unremembered, our 
greatest works but the meaningless scratch- 
ing upon the walls of the prison in which 
we are confined. But there is another side to 
the coin. Man, in his dignity, looks out 
upon the cosmos and fathoms it. He exam- 
ines distant galaxies by light which left 
them a half billion years ago. 


He traces several billion years into the 
past and gropes toward an understanding of 
the universe as a time-space complex with 
a strange geometry which renders it invari- 
ant to the point of observation. He con- 
structs his cosmic geometry as the projec- 
tion of a four-dimensional space configura- 
tion. the shadow of which alone he can grasp. 
He turns inward, breaks down his mole- 
cules to atoms, then to protons, neutrons, 
and electrons, watches and manipulates the 
alterations of these into new and strange 
entities of brief existence. He probes for the 
ultimate forces which control the form of 
the nucleus, and thereby control all matter. 
Moreover, he turns upon himself and ex- 
amines the mechanisms by which nerves act. 
the mechanisms by which the brain itself 
remembers, combines, and controls. And as 
he does all this he marvels, nonetheless, at 
the great central fact of existence, that he 
has a consciousness which enables him to 
comprehend, 

It is good for man thus to search for un- 
derstanding. His search will lead him into 
dangers, and he may not avoid them. But 
even disaster, a temporary reversal of the 
trend which we call progress, is preferable to 
the monotonous existence of a vegetable. 
We are embarked upon a great adventure 
not of our own choosing or making. It holds 
perils, and the things we learn may dismay 
us. But there is a deep meaning to con- 
sciousness, even if we cannot grasp it. There 
is a reason for man’s search for understand- 
ing which extends beyond his immediate 
needs for food and shelter. This reason is 
his inherent urge to know. We share the 
great adventure with one another. Let us 
together pursue science for the practical 
benefits it may yield. But let us pursue it 
also because we would rise above the sordid 
daily struggle with nature and with our- 
selves, look out upon the universe in which 
we find ourselves; and down into its intrica- 
cies. Let us pursue science because we 
respond to the urge which lies deep in all 
Posh us to press on toward greater understand- 
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Mr. SADLAK. Mr. Speaker, a great 
event took place in Connecticut last 
week when the steamship Flying Enter- 
prise II, owned by the Isbrandtsen 
Steamship Co, and captained by the fa- 
mous Kurt Carlsen, arrived at the port 
of New Haven on March 16. That oc- 
casion marked the start of an interna- 
tional general cargo trade that has been 
unknown to Connecticut for over 50 
years. 

Appropriate ceremonies to mark the 
event started when Mrs. Anne A. Mitch- 
ell, collector of customs for the dis- 
trict of Connecticut and members of her 
staff, riding aboard the Coast Guard 
cutter Yeaton, which had been ordered 
to New Haven by my good friend, Rear 
Adm. Louis B. Olsen, commander of the 
Third Coast Guard District, met the 
Flying Enterprise II at the entrance to 
New Haven Harbor and escorted her to 
her berth at T. A. D. Jones' New Haven 
terminal pier. 


Aboard the cutter Yeaton, commanded 
by Lt. (jg) Charles J. Blaha, United 
States Coast Guard, in addition to 
Mrs. Mitchell, was the official wel- 
coming party composed of Lt. Gov. 
Edward N. Allen; President Harry White, 
of the New Haven Chamber of Com- 
merce, and his executive vice president, 
W. Adam Johnson; Capt. Fulton Rindge, 
naval aide to Gov. John Lodge; T. A. D. 
Jones, owner and operator of the New 
Haven Terminal; and New Haven Har- 
bor Commissioners John Davidson, Har- 
old Dahill, and Edward Jewett. Arthur 
Gosselin, chairman-of the chamber of 
commerce harbor development com- 
mittee, met the ship at the New Haven 
Terminal pier in company with New 
Haven's mayor, Hon. Richard C. Lee. 

Two days of festivities followed in 
which Captain Carlsen and the Isbrandt- 
sen Steamship Co. were feted and offi- 
cially greeted to Connecticut by Gov. 
John Lodge. 

The New Haven Journal Courier, on 
March 22, reprinted an editorial from 
the New York Herald Tribune in which 
they took note of the opening of the port 
of New Haven to general cargo shipping 
traffic. Under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the 
editorial: 

THE Port or New Haven 

It takes more than one ship to make a 
seaport, but New Haven Is off to a good start. 
For 14 years the citizens of the city on the 
sound have been working toward making 
their harbor suitable for oceangoing vessels, 
a project which cost $3 million and an untold 
amount of labor and effort. A century ago 
New Haven was a busy port for oceangoing 
vessels, including whalers, but with the com- 
nE of the heavier steamships, the port fell 

e. 

On Wednesday, however, an oceangoing 
vessel put into New Haven, the first in 50 
years. It was a good ship, too—the Flying 
Enterprise II of the Isbrandtsen Line, com- 
manded by no less distinguished a seaman 
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than Capt. Henrik Kurt Carlsen. Isbrandt- 
sen is the first line to have contracted for 
the use of New Haven's port facilities 
but city officials. and State officials, too, hope 
that others will follow soon. And there 
Seems no reason why they shouldn't. New 
Haven'’s communal spirit, enterprise, and 
willingnes to invest In the future have 
started to pay dividends. New York doesn't 
yet have to look to Its laurels as the coun- 
try's busiest seaport, but one of these days 
some smart Yankee promoter may get the 
idea of turning New Haven into an ocean 
passenger terminus with, of course, world 
cruises for Yale men and boat trains running 
to Manhattan. 


Museum and Archives of Polish Roman 
Catholic Union Perpetuate Polish His- 
tory in United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS S. GORDON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 24, 1954 


Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I insert in the Rec- 
orp an article that appeared in the Fra- 
ternal Monitor, Rochester, N. Y., written 
by Sabina P. Logisz, relating the found- 
ing and accomplishments of the Ar- 
chives and Museum of the Polish Roman 
Catholic Union, one of the oldest and 
largest. organizations of its kind in this 
country, located in the Eighth Congres- 
sional District of Ilinois, Chicago, which 
I have the honor to represent. 


The museum contains a collection that 
pertains to the history of Polish person- 
alities who have shared and contributed 
to the growth and development of our 
great country. 


The founders of the Archives and 
Museum of the Polish Roman Catholic 
Union should be congratulated for their 
foresightedness in creating and bringing 
to light a common cultural cause. Let 
us hope this fine institution will con- 
tinue to exist in order to perpetuate the 
heritage of a noble nation, Poland, and 
its many outstanding patriots. 

The article follows: 


Museum AND ARCHIVES or Potts ROMAN 
CATHOTIC UNION PERPETUATE POLISH His- 
TORY IN UNTITED STATES 

(By Sabina P. Logisz) 

(Evrrortar Nore.—Fràternal societies make 
many varied contributions of lasting value 
to America, A significant example of this is 
the Museum and Archives of the Pollsh Ro- 
man Catholic Union of America, located in its 
headquarters building at 984 Milwaukee 
Avenue, Chicago. It is another evidence of 
insurance with a heart and of the fact that 
the activities of the societies include many 
constructive avenues in addition to that of 
Providing life insurance. Any fraternalist, 
regardless of his religion or racial extraction, 
would find much to be proud of it he could 
Visit this storehouse of fascinating objects of 
Polish art and history in America, as has this 
Writer. President K. I. Kozakiewicz is con- 
tinuing the fine beginning made by his pred- 
cessor, the late Joseph L. Kania. In this 
article the history and accomplishments of 
this important byproduct of fraternalism 
are reviewed.) 
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On the occasion of the 80th anniversary 
of the Polish Roman Catholic Union of Amer- 
ica, the oldest Polish organization in the 
United States, we pause to reflect upon its 
growth and achievements, The latter are 
numerous. It ts difficult to ascertain which 
might be the greatest or most creditable to 
the union. However, uppermost in our mind, 
as in the minds of all culturally inclined 
and history conscious individuals, top honors 
for Polls&h Roman Catholic Union's out- 
standing achlevement will always be chal- 
lenged, if not won, by the archives and mu- 
seum, which the union instituted 16 years 
ago. Until that time there was no organized 
effort to concentrate or preserve Polonia's 
past. The survival of written records and 
evidences establishing it or Its contribution 
to the development of the United States, 
were more or less left to the mercy of the 
elements and time. It is, therefore, easy to 
comprehend the meaning and importance of 
an institution like the Archives and Museum 
of the Polish Roman Catholic Union, the 
chief purpose of which is to collect every- 
thing that pertains to the history of the 
Polish past in America. 

The Polish past in America records an 
array of brilliant personalities, heroic patri- 
ots, and just ordinary individuals who have 
contributed to the growth and development 
of our great United States. It is a past that 
measures up to the achievements of any 
other nationality group that one might 
choose to consider. Perhaps, in some re- 
spects, it might surpass many. The Ameri- 
can of Polish descent has much to be proud 
of—the heritage of his fathers in this coun- 
try—for, while General Pulaski and General 
Kosciuszko are the two best known for their 
splendid services in the American Revolu- 
tionary War—there are literally scores of 
others of Folish descent in every field of en- 
deavor who have given unselfishly of them- 
selves for America when she was still in her 
infancy. 

It became a man's dream to assemble the 
evidence of this worthy past in one visible 
place for all to see and admire. Eventually 
the dream became a reality out of which 
emerged an institution of much renown to- 
day. The dreamer was the late Joseph L. 
Kania; the dream was the archives and 
museum of the Polish Roman Catholic 
Union, 

Actually, the idea that gave birth to the 
Polish museum originated in the mind of 
President Kania upon examination of several 
boxes containing papers and records of Wyd- 
gial Narodowy (Polish National Department, 
an organization active during World War I), 
which were stored in the basement of the 
Union Bullding. He felt that such docu- 
ments deserved a safer and far more appro- 
priate repository than was allocated to them 
and immediately conceived the idea that 
they constitute the nucleus of an archives 
housing the written past of the Poles in 
America. He discussed this plan which al- 
ready was taking on concrete and vast pro- 
portions in his mind's eye with Miecislaus 
Haiman, erstwhile coeditor of the official 
organ of the PRCU and Polonia's outstanding 
historian. Their mutual enthusiasm grew. 
As a result and after some difficulties, as well 
as repeated efforts on the part of Kania, on 
October 15, 1935, he (Kania) finally suc- 
ceeded in having the board of the Polish 
Roman Catholic Union pass a resolution 
stating that a Polish museum would be es- 
tablished. From then on a yague conception 
became a positive reality which soon was to 
surpass the fondest expectations of the most 
enthusiastic individuals. 

The museum was officlally opened on Jan- 
uary 12, 1937, occupying part of the Union 
Building's second floor. By November of 
that year it outgrew its original quarters 
so enormously that President Kania deemed 
it necessary to petition the board of the 
Polish Roman Catholic Union to appropriate 
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additional space which could house the ever- 
increasing collections. Consequently, it was 
decided that the entire third floor, including 
the auditorium, be utilized for that purpose. 
Later on the fourth floor was added. 

FIRST CURATOR 


Once President Kania succeeded in put- 
ting over his idea of a Polish museum, he 
realized that such a project can only flourish 
under the direction and guidance of a com- 
petent person. Finding one was an easy 
task. It was only a matter of approaching 
Miecislaus Halman and offering the position 
to him. Before long, Haiman decided that 
he would prefer to leave his assistant editor- 
ship to organize the museum. A researcher 
of Polish American history by avocation, 
Haiman found the new assignment an out- 
let for his qualifications and abilities. With 
the aid of President Kania and the good 
will of the Polish American people, he de- 
veloped a museum—in fact, not only a mu- 
seum, but an institution that became known 
in Europe and America as a cultural center 
of the Poles in the United States, 

January 15, 1949, proved a most unfor- 
tunate date in the annals of the Archives and 
Museum of the Polish Roman Catholic Union, 
for on this day, after years of laborious and 
fruitful service, Miecislaus Haiman, the first 
curator, died. Of him, it was said “When 
death's caress gently claimed this precious 
prize it also placed the last period on the 
final page of the book of his accomplish- 
ments leaving room for infringement by no 
one, For such men—while their achieve- 
ments are limited to a sphere of thelr own 
rather than a universe—come once in a gen- 
eration to lay the groundwork for future 
developers in the next. Yes, Miecislaus Hal- 
man stands alone * * * a pioneer writer in 
the field of Polish American history, an au- 
thority whose contributions on the Polish 
past in this country will always remain a 
part of our national historical heritage.” 

While the collections were growing, space 
was diminishing, By January 12, 1952, the 
15th anniversary of the Polish museum, the 
Inevitable shortage of space was becoming 
more and more acute. At the order of Presi- 
dent Kanla and the Museum Committee, the 
museum quarters were completely renovated 
in preparation for this event. Several con- 
structive changes were instituted, so much 
so, that upon completion of the work an 
even more beautiful museum resulted, 

To cope temporarily with the problem of 
overcrowded exhibits two rooms were con- 
verted into exhibit halls: (1) Gen. Thad- 
deus Kosciuszko Room and (2) The Art Gal- 
lery. 

A stained glass window by Mr. Jurgielewicz, 
executed especially for the New York World's 
Fair in 1939 by S. G. Zelenski, of Crocow, was 
also set up at this time. 

MUSEUM HALLS 

The museum, whose monetary value can 
never be established, because of its numer- 
ous irreplaceable items, consists of the fol- 
lowing: 

The Paderewski memorial room, dedicated 
to the memory of the great master of our 
time. The New York hotel room in which 
Paderewski died has been completely re- 
stored in the memorial room. There are all 
his personal objects, including the familiar 
fur-collared overcoat and black hat, the fa- 
mous chair which toured the world with the 
renowned pianist, his last plano, his death- 
bed, and hundreds of cther Paderewski items. 

The Kosciusko room, dedicated to the re- 
vered Polish and American hero. Contains 
the famous Dr. Alexander Kahanowicz col- 
lection, which the Polish Roman Catholic 
Union of America was fortunate enough to 
purchase at a greatly reduced price of $10,- 
000. Since then it was augmented by addi- 
tional purchase of Kosciusko items and now 
consists of over 73 original letters of the gen- 
eral, letters to him and about him by promi- 
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nent leaders of the American Revolution and 
others, engravings, paintings. medals, books, 
and other relics, One of the Kosciusko let- 
ters toured the country on the Freedom 
Train. 

The maritime room, housing miniature 
Polish ship models, etc. 

Pioneer room, containing portraits of early 
Polish-American pioneers and later leaders 
of the American Poles in the United States. 

Main exhibit room, featuring Helena 
Modrzejewska (Modjeska), the great Polish 
Shakesperian actress, whose mementos are 
in a special case, and Marcella Sembrich- 
Kochanska costumes and relics; station from 
the first Polish church in America; uniforms 
of old Polish societies; regional costumes of 
Poland, collection of Pulaski letters; peasant 
art collection: murals by Jan Rosen; docu- 
ments, seals, letters of Polish kings; rare, old 
Polish books; shrine containing soil from fa- 
mous Polish battlefields, and scores of other 
items pertaining to the history of Poles in 
America and the culture of Poland: 

Miecisiaus Haiman room, dedicated to the 
memory of the first curator of the Polish 
Museum and outstanding Polish-American 
historian. 

Art gallery containing more than 200 origi- 
Nal paintings and sculptures by some of the 
greatest Polish-American and Polish artists. 
One of the most impressive paintings was 
presented to the museum by the Polish Wom- 
en's Alliance of America, It is entitled Pu- 
laski at Savannah,“ by Stanislaus Batowski. 
This painting won first prize at the Chicago 
World's Fair in 1933, It was unveiled by 
Mrs. Frankiin D. Roosevelt. 

Polish Pavilion (from the New York 
World's Fair, 1939): This includes a plaque 
containing names of perpetual members of 
the Polish American Historical Society, 
which was organized to help the museum 
financially. 

Annals: Official organ of the Archives and 
Museum of the Polish Roman Catholic 
Union. Modest in appearance, it is pat- 
terned after the publications of other insti- 
tutions. The first volumne appeared in 1936 
and contained Poles in the Early History of 
Texas by Miecisiaus Haiman, its initiator 
Copies have been sent to the Important li- 
braries in the United States and Poland. 

Recently the publication of the Annals has 
been temporarily suspended, but it is ex- 
pected to be resumed. 

Library and catalogs: It is believed that the 
archives and museum probably has the larg- 
est collection of Polonica in the world, its 
core being the gift of Miecislaus Haiman, who 
donated his own Polonica in 1935. Since 
then it has grown through gifts and pur- 
chares. 

The museum published two annotated 
catalogs, compiled by Dr. A. S. Wolanin, for- 
mer assistant of the late Miecislaus Halman. 
The first volume was published in 1945, en- 
titled: “Polonica in English.” The second 
volume, entitled "Polonica Americana“ was 
published in 1950. 

The purpose of publishing the catalogs is 
to make the archives and museum library 
accessible to those engaged in research in 
the field of Polonica Americana and Polish 
history, literature, science, etc. 

The Polish Museum Society: Organized by 
Kania in 1037 for the purpose of assisting the 
Polish Museum financially and to afford Po- 
lonia the opportunity to unite in alding a 
common cultural cause. Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Felix Kachnowsk!i. high chaplain, is the 
chairman, and Editor Zygmunt Stefanowicz 
Is secretary. 

PRESIDENT KOZAKIEWICZ 


Pate dealt a heavy blow to the growth and 

. expansion of the museum when Joseph L. 
Kania died on April 12, 1953. It sustained a 
very heavy loss in the untimely death of its 
stanchest supporter, founder, and loyal 
builder. However, reflecting, deeper reasons 
for regret dissipate when we look upon it as 
@ challenge tọ carry on a cause which he 
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began, Continued progress and expansion 
of the museum is the best recognition for its 
founder and builders. It is toward this end 
that Dr. Kasimir I, Kozakiewicz, president of 
the Polish Roman Catholic Union, is now 
working. Hampered by meager funds, he is 
earnestly striving to strengthen the financial 
status of the museum so that not-only its 
existence but also its growth may be in- 
sured. 


In Full Cry 
SPEECH 


oF 


CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 24, 1954 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan, Mr: 
Speaker, some of the pack which so suc- 
cessfully in the thirties and early forties 
hounded those who suggested that Com- 
munists had and were infiltrating our 
Government are again in full cry after 
those who believe in America, the way 
in which its people live, and the prin- 
ciples of the Constitution. 

Some of those who are now so bitter, 
so unreliable, so biased, and so preju- 
diced against anyone who ventures to 
suggested that our efforts to fight com- 
munism should not be confined to the 
fields chosen by Stalin and his succes- 
sors, daily by direct charge and sly 
innuendo seek to tear down and ostra- 
cize loyal, patriotic citizens, one of whom 
is direct, forceful, and successful in his 
methods. 

Apparently, a few, jealous of the high 
regard in which patriotic Americans hold 
him, seem to be trying to trail with the 
pack, taking a procedural shortcut now 
and then to hinder, if not to block, the 
Red hunting. 

Well do I remember when some of 
these same columnists and publications 
were just as bitterly, just as unfairly, 
just as shamefully, and just as falsely 
attack our colleague from Texas, Martin 
Dies. They made life unpleasant for our 
then colleague, Joe Starnes, of Alabama. 
They finally “got” our colleagues John 
Rankin of Mississippi, and Felix Hébert, 
of Louisiana. 

Yes; they even howled on the trail 
when our Vice President insisted that 
the truth be known and with Whittaker 
Chambers and others insisted upon ex- 
posing Alger Hiss. 

The procedure is nothing new, nor are 
the methods nor is the lack of truth. To 
me, the only amazing thing is the fact 
that some intelligent, patriotic people 
who should know better join in the 
squalling and the bawling to silence 
those who are attempting to expose Com- 
muntsts in the Federal Government. 

For myself, even though procedure and 
methods can be criticized, while I will, 
if occasion offers, suggest better proce- 
dure but so long as the Red menace 
threatens us here at home, I will go along 
with Joer, not the good old Joe of Truman 
but the Jox in whom so many Americans 
have faith. 

Nor will I be led astray or listen to 
the sounds of a sham battle as to the 
leadership of the Republican Party at- 
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tempted to be staged by those who ap- 

pear to be annoyed by exposure of Com- 

munists. 

In his article, printed herewith, pub- 
lished in yesterday's papers, David Law- 
rence again clearly laid the issue on the 
line. 

It reads as follows; 

MoCartuy NEARS MartyrpoM—He WILL Draw 
Bic CROWDS IN THE COMING CAMPAIGN, AND 
He CAN THANK CRITICS FOR THE BUILDUP 

(By David Lawrence) 

Maybe those who are ganging up on Sen- 
ator McCarrHy nowadays in Washington 
and elsewhere will succeed In making him 
a martyr—and then a hero. This is, of 
course, far from their intent. But their 
methods and tactics could bring about that 
result just as happened in the case of an- 
other Wisconsin Senator more than three 
decades ago. 

Senator Robert M. La Pollette, Sr., Progres- 
sive Republican, was denounced from one end 
of the country to the other because he didn't 
believe in the issues on which World War I 
were being fought. His speeches during the 
war were so unpopular with the people gen- 
erally that both Republican houses of the 
Wisconsin Legislature, by majority vote, and 
the Republican Central Committee of that 
State petitioned the United States Senate 
to expel him. The resolution was intro- 
duced, referred to a committee, and was 
never acted upon by the Senate. Senator 
La Follettee was antiwar. but was regarded 
by some people as actually obstructing the 
war effort itself. 

In 1920, however, just after the war ended, 
Bob La Follette was reelected Senator from 
Wisconsin by the biggest majority he ever 
got, and in 1924 polled nearly 5 million votes 
as a third-party candidate for the Presidency, 
Calvin Coolidge was elected, but he won the 
electoral votes of 12 States west of the Mis- 
sissippi by less than a majority of the votes in 
those States. 

When President Truman went to Wiscon- 
sin in recent years to campaign, he extolled 
Bob La Follette as a great hero and said he 
hoped that Wisconsin would breed more La 
Follettes. Thus are martyrs converted into 
heroes as time passes. 

Now the analogy extends only to the fact 
that Senator McCarrny is being denounced 
by opponents in just as intemperate a vein 
as wos Senator La Follette, but it merely won 
the latter more and more supporters. 

History mny repeat itself. For the oppon- 
ents of Senator McCarthy are overreaching 
themeelves and causing more bitter cleavages 
than they realize. The other day a prom- 
inent Protestant clergyman In a nationally 
known church in New York attacked the 
Catholic Church as giving birth to such men 
as McCarty. This regrettable assault on the 
Catholic religion was promptly repudiated 
editorinilly by two very important newspa- 
pers which have been bitterly opposed to 
Senator McCartuy but who deplored the 
raising of this issue. 

Some of the big Protestant Church organ- 
izations have lately been getting into the 
fray with resolutions that border closely on 
church intervention in politics. The lack of 
restraint on the part of the critics is a cause 
for concern, 

Senator McCartiry's views or his attitude 
in committee work can hardly be made the 
basis of his expulsion from the Senate de- 
spite the fact that he has incurred enmities 
by his vigorous fight against Communists in 
the Government. Some of the critics are in- 
dulging in the same smear tactics and the 
same intolerance which they attribute to 
congressional committee hearings. Examin- 
ing some of the expressions of opinion one 
reads or hears against McCartny, it might 
appear that Senators can be thrown out of 
the Senate just because they utter unpopu- 
lar views. It seems to be forgotten that any- 
thing a Senator chooses to say at a com- 
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mittee hearing, he can also say in a speech 
on the floor of the Senate, and there is no 
Tule by which he can be punished for free- 
dom of expression. 

Not so many years ago Senator Heflin, 
Democrat, of Alabama, got up in the Senate 
nearly every week for a long time and re- 
Peatedly made bitter attacks on the Cath- 
olle Church as an institution. His words 
were unwise but nobody rose to say he should 
be expelled from the Senate or disavowed 
by his party. There have been many ex- 
cesses on the part of Members of Congress 
in the past, particularly by investigating 
committees, but when the advantage politi- 
cally was on the other side, the so-called lib- 
erals did not inveigh against methods or 
demand fair codes of procedure. A case 
in point now is the fact that, despite charges 
of fraud in the New Mexico election, Senator 
CHavez, Democrat, today is permitted to vote 
in the Senate. Yet Senator McCarrny is 
supposed to absent himself from a commit- 
tee of which he is chairman. 

When a man as pugnacious as Senator 
McCarruy is attacked, naturally he will fight 
back. For many weeks now the anti-McCar- 
thy folks have been goading the President 
to have a knockdown, drag-out fight with 
the Wisconsin Senator. Mr. Eisenhower 
didn't have to add fuel to the flames at 
every press conference in recent weeks, but 
he has hardly failed each time to fall for 
the efforts of the leftwing to get him into 
the headlines on the anti-McCarthy side. 
Naturally the Wisconsin Senator isn't going 
to stand for a purge any more than Demo- 
cratic Senators have in the past when Demo- 
cratic Presidents have gone even further in 
trying to read them out of the party. 

The Democrats have played the game 
Shrewdly. They knew that the Truman hoid- 
Overs in Washington and a sympathetic press 
Corps would keep the McCarthy issue alive 
and now the anti-McCarthy partisans are 
Tejoicing. The Democrats think they have 
damaged the Republican Party and made 
it easier for the Democrats to return to 
Power. The anti-McCarthy Republicans 
think they have overnight, by merely de- 
nouncing McCaararry, driven away from him 
many millions of Republicans who have been 
his followers. But it must not be forgotten 
that there are millions of Democratic voters 
who will cross over to the Republican Party 
to help elect candidates for Congress who 
are determined to root out Communists in 
the Government and to expose those who 
Protected them in the past. The Wisconsin 
Senator in the 1952 primaries had an over- 
whelming majority, and much of it came 
from Democrats who voted for MCCARTHY in 
the Republican primaries. He certainly will 
draw big crowds in the coming campaign 
and he can thank his critics for the buildup 
they have given him. 


For Distinguished Service on Behalf of 
John Hvasta 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 24, 1954 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, I am honored to again call the 
attention of my colleagues to the tire- 
less efforts of the Honorable PETER 
Roprno and the Newark Star-Ledger in 
behalf of freeing John Hvasta from the 

of the Communists in Czecho- 
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Last evening, Mr. Roprwo and the 
Star-Ledger received richly deserved 
awards for their efforts from the Newark 
chapter of Unico National. Under 
unanimous consent I include these 
awards in the RECORD: 

STATEMENT oF AWARD, UNICO NATIONAL, 

NEWARK CHAPTER AWARD 

TO CONGRESSMAN PETER W. RODINO, JR, 

For distinguished service on behalf of 
John Hvasta. Since your untiring efforts to 
preserve his rights and benefits enlightened 
the free world of the dangers and threats 
of tyrannical rule, and for your faith in 
democracy which made you persevere in your 
work when hope seemed dim, and for your 
loyalty to your constituents which revealed 
to all that you are truly a congressional 
representative of the people. 


STATEMENT OF AWARD, UNICO NATIONAL, 
NEWARK CHAPTER AWARD 


TO NEWARK STAR-LEDGER 


For your continued efforts against seem- 
ingly unsurmountable obstacles in focusing 
the attention of the proper authorities and 
the free citizens upon the plight of John 
Hvasta, and thus also expose to the light 
of day the appalling conditions imposed 
upon humanity throughout the greater por- 
tion of the civilized world by the greatest 
force of evil that ever tread the face of the 
earth, 


Public Attitude on Tax Bill Bespeaks Con- 
cern About Deficit Financing and Oppo- 
sition To Increase in Public Debt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. O. C. FISHER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 24, 1954 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, the public 
response to the action of the House in 
refusing last week to increase the public 
debt by several billion dollars is most en- 
couraging, It bespeaks a wholesome and 
informed interest in the Nation's sol- 
vency and its financial stability. 

With but few exceptions the American 
press has praised the House for passing 
the tax-revision bill and for refusing to 
raise personal exemptions by $100, 
thereby reducing the income of the Gov- 
ernment by $2.4 billion per year. 

And since we are faced with a budget 
deficit of $3.3 billion in the current fiscal 
year ending June 30, and we are told 
there will be a budget deficit for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1955, of about $2.9 
billion, taking into account anticipated 
loss of revenue of some $6 billion per year 
because of tax changes already agreed to, 
it follows that to have yielded to the 
election-year appeal for the cut in ex- 


emptions would force the Government to. 


borrow at least $5 billion more money to 
make up for the loss in revenue. That 
would mean at least $5 billion added to 
the public debt. 

The American people are genuinely 
concerned about such an unwarranted 
increase in the public debt at this time, 
with the resulting inflation, more inter- 
est, and fiscal instability. Never under- 
estimate the intelligence of the American 
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people,” reminded the New York Times 
in an editorial on this subject, “and never 
underestimate their knowledge of the 
facts in a given situation.” 

In a similar vein, the Memphis Com- 
mercial Appeal of March 20, 1954, in an 
editorial entitled “Good Sense Wins,” 
commented: 

Members of the House of Representatives 
have approved, by a narrow margin, a sensible 
pace in tax reduction. 

The pull toward faster reductions during 
this election year is tremendous. Hope that 
a majority of voters will see inflation and 
higher real cost In failure to pay the cost 
of Government is, in a way, a vote of con- 
fidence in maturity of the public thinking, 


GRASS ROOTS UNDERSTANDING 


Mr. Speaker, it is most significant that 
this understanding of the implications 
of an unbalanced fiscal policy is wide- 
Spread. It is significant because it is 
evidence of thé anxiety of the people over 
the magnitude of our public debt and 
the dangers in deficit financing. 


Following my vote last week against 
increasing the public debt by at least $5 
billion; I received many letters, practi- 
cally all of them praising me for my 
stand. And they come from hard- 
pressed taxpayers. I desire to quote 
from just a few of them, and I do so 
only for the purpose of illustrating grass- 
roots reaction to this important subject. 


A businessman in the small town of 
Santa Anna, Tex., wrote: 

May I take this opportunity to commend 
you on your recent vote on the tax ques- 
Worn, 2 #s 

At a party last night every man that I 
heard express himself agreed with this vote, 
several said they were going to write you 
regarding same. 

From here it just doesn't look reasonable 
to reduce taxes—and I don’t like to pay 
taxes—when our budget is unbalanced and 
our national debt is at its highest. I would 
much prefer to pay my share rather than 
unload on my children and grandchildren. 


Another from a stock farmer near 
Brady, Tex.: 

It is a rare occasion that I will take the 
time to write to any of our lawmakers, 
However, I was so very glad to see, in the 
instance of the tax issue, raising of the $600 
deduction allowed in income-tax returns, 
that you and other Texas Democrats are in- 
dividual thinkers and do not merely vote 
as the party bosses prescribe or as we say 
“follow like a bunch of sheep,” not thinking 
for themselves as to where they are going 
and why. 


A salaried businessman in San Angelo, 
Tex. writes: 

I am proud of your vote on the tax issue, 
I don’t guess there is anyone who dislikes 
paying high taxes more than I, but I am in 
favor of cutting expenses and start reducing 
our debt a little before we do any tax cutting. 
It is hardly fair to our children and genera- 
tions to come to have to pay all our debts. 


A housewife in San Angelo writes in a 
similar vein: 

I wish to commend your stand and vote 
on the tax cut amendment that was defeated 
in the House yesterday. I feel it showed 
your interest in the welfare of our Nation 
and raises you above the level of partisan 
politicians who consider political expediency 
first and what's best for all, secondly. 


A businessman who lives in Coleman, 
Tex., writes: 
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Just read in the paper today of the stand 
you took on the raising of the income-tax 
exemption and want to commend you very 
highly on your stand. Have heard nothing 
but praise of you on the streets today. 

It would be bad enough to reduce taxes if 
our budget was balanced and make the at- 
tempt as it is, I consider almost criminal. 

Do we ever expect to make a payment 
on the unheard-of debt we owe? Do we 
want to pass it all to future generations 
instead of at least making token payments 
on it. What would happen if the business 
of the country was run on the same basis 
as so many in our Congress would run the 
business of our country? 


I have received scores of other similar 
expressions, Mr. Speaker, but these ex- 
cerpts are typical and almost certainly 
represent a cross section of public 
opinion. I have received only three ex- 
pressions to the contrary. 

At the beginning I stated that the 
American press is almost tnanimous in 
approving the House action. Under 
leave to extend my remarks I include 
excerpts from a number of editorials 
from Texas papers. They follow: 
[From the San Angelo Standard-Times of 

March 21, 1954] 
Texans HELPED To ScuTrLe POLITICAL PLAY 
ON Taxes 


The nine Democrats, among them Repre- 
sentative O. C. FISHER, of San Angelo, who 
crossed party lines and Thursday voted 
against the Democratic proposal to cut per- 
sonal income taxes need not apologize for 
their actions when they come home. 

They are to be commended for their cour- 
age in espousing an unpopular cause in an 
election year, 

The Democratic proposal, which would 
have raised exemptions from $600 to $700 a 
year for every person, was a baldly political 
move designed to ingratiate the Democrats 
with the voters in next fall's elections. 

It would have reduced the taxes of mil- 
lions of Americans and would have cost the 
Treasury $2,400,000,000 at a time when it is 
facing deficits. Instead the administration 
has supported and the House has passed a 
Republican bill which will cost the Govern- 
ment $1 billion less than the Democratic bill 
and which will end to a very small extent the 
double taxation on corporation earnings. 

In following the President's leadership, 
Fisurr and the three other Texas Democrats, 
MantTin DIES, J. FRANK WILSON, and BRADY 
GENTRY, jeopardized their personal popular- 
ity with voters weary of burdensome taxa- 
tion. 

The President indicated in his radio talk 
last week that he considers the matter of re- 
ducing personal income taxes one that tran- 
scends political considerations and affects 
the welfare of the whole Nation. The ad- 
ministration believes its tax-cutting bill re- 
duced taxes by as much as Eisenhower's 
economies in Government will permit. 
Further tax cuts couldn't be made without 
damaging the Nation’s domestic and mili- 
tary programs, he indicated. 

However, the Democrats aren't through yet. 
Although the administration tax Dill 
squeezed through the House, Senate Demo- 
crats, under the leadership of Senator 
Grorce, of Georgia, will try to substitute in- 
dividual tax exemptions of $800 or $1,000 a 
person. This is even worse than the Demo- 
cratic proposal of $700 exemption in the 
House. 

Speaking specifically ot the $800 or $1,000 
exemption, President Elsenhower said this 
would involve losses to the Treasury of $2.5 
billion to 68 billion. 

But the most potent objection outlined 
by Eisenhower is that a 61.000 exemption 
would excuse 1 taxpayer in every 3 from 
all Federal income taxes. 
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“T think this is wrong.“ he continued. “I 
am for N his falr share. 
When the time es to cut income taxes 
still more, let’s cut them, But I do not be- 
lieve that the way to do it is to excuse mil- 
lions of Americans from paying any income 
tax at all. * * * A real American is proud 
to carry his share of the burden.” 


From the Fort Worth Star-Telegram] 
Rep-Inx Tax REDUCTION Is TURNED Back 


The lower House of Congress has voted 
against a red-ink reduction in income taxes. 
Despite the powerful political attractiveness 
of the scheme to raise personal tax exemp- 
tions by $100 a year, the House turned its 
back on the unsound idea of a tax reduction 
that would have to come out of borrowed 
money, 

The strong political temptation involved 
in such a tax-cutting proposal was manifest 
in the narrowness of the vote—210 to 204— 
by which the proposal was defeated. There 
also was evidence of the strength of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's leadership in the fact that 
201 Republicans and 9 Democrats rallied 
to the support of his effort to keep taxation 
on a sound basis. No matter how narrow 
the margin, the House vote was a victory 
for soundness and responsibility in Govern- 
ment. finances. 

It is notable that four Texas Members of 
the House—Congressmen FISHER, of San 
Angelo; Dres of Lufkin; GENTRY, of Tyler; 
and WrI.son, of Dallas—cast the key votes 
and two others, Congressmen LYLE, of Corpus 
Christi, and Regan, of Midland, were paired 
against the Treasury-raiding proposal. 
Their stand against unwise tax cutting is 
to be commended. 

. . » s . 

It is impossible not to sympathize. thor- 
oughly with any desire for a tax cut, and the 
proposal for higher exemptions is one which 
any taxpayer readily can translate into a 
reduction in his personal tax bill. But the 
appearance is deceptive when it means cre- 
ating greater national debt and greater cost 
of carrying that debt. It could mean that 
every dollar saved now would cost the tax- 
payer $2 later. In short, it would be equiva- 
lent to paying a dividend out of principal 
instead of surplus. 


From the Dallas Morning News of March 20, 
1954 


New Tax BUL No BUDGET BALANCER 


The dramatic feature of the vote in the 
Lower House of Congress Thursday on the 
tax bill was the rejection of the personal 
exemption increase. The important feature 
was the passage of the bill itself. The almost 
5 to 1 vote for the measure is House corrobo- 
ration of the latter fact. 

The bill which now goes to the Senate is 
unquestionably in the nature of tax relief. 
It will assist the taxpayers, large and small. 
It will affect the gross receipts of the Treas- 
ury unless the release of purchasing power 
stimulates enough business to make up the 
deficit. But had the personal exemption 
been added to the other provisions, the 
Treasury would have been forced to face an 
imbalance of high risk. 

Eventually it is to be hoped that our top- 
heavy income tax system can be brought 
back to sanity. That will be impossible 
until a heavy percentage of Federal spend- 
ing is eliminated. That can best be accom- 
plished by returning Federal Government to 
Federal matters only, relinquishing much 
of the activity taken over since 1933 to State 
control. If that is ever done, as seems im- 
probable now, it might be possible to restore 
the personal exemption to the level of 1916- 
33 when it took a majority of our people 
out of income-tax paying class. 

Compared to cost of living the exemp- 
tion figures of those halcyon days, ranging 
from $1,800 to §2,500 were more realistic 
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than our current 6600 figure. In terms of 
the present dollar, the $1,800 would be 
85,500 to that 6600. But the fact remains 
that so great a change would have to occur 
in present day Washington to return to the 
older figures that it may never happen. 

The Democratic effort to add an extra $100 
now was, of course, strictly political, Even 
the defeat of the proposal will not minimize 
that the attempt will be capitalized as a 
campaign issue. But the more thoughtful 
Democrats, including four Texans, who voted 
with the majority at party risk, merit the 
highest praise. Good politics was to vote 
for the exemption. Statesmanship was to 
vote against it. 


— 


[From the San Antonio Express of March 
20, 1954] 

Much as they would have liked to have 
seen their Federal Incomes taxes lowered— 
and their take-home pay increased propor- 
tionately—the mass of farsighted Americans 
will agree that the House majority in Wash- 
ington, voting on the proposed Revenue Act 
of 1954, did well to follow the President's 
advice and reject the proposed increase in 
personal exemption from $600 to $700 a year. 

As Mr. Eisenhower had shown in his re- 
cent broadcast, adopting that proposed 
measure would have cost the Treasury $2.5 
billion a year. Were the exemption basis 
raised to $1,000 a year—as Senator GEORGE 
has suggested for an ultimate goal—the 
Treasury would be out some $8 billion a year. 
The President says, quite justifiably, that the 
Government cannot spare that money. 

Already the administration has cut ex- 
penditures by some $14 billion a year, all 
told, from the last Truman budget. Any 
further reduction would be at the expense 
of the national defense program. And to 
cripple that program would be to invite at- 
tack from Communist dictatorship, even 
Now heavily armed. Do the people desire to 
take the risk? 

The alternative would be deficit spend- 
ing—in which case the national debt limit 
would have to be raised above $275 billion. 
Next, the people would have to see their 
already staggering interest bill (which is 
deadweight overhead expense) increased. 
Worse yet, further Government borrowing 
would inescapably cheapen the dollar and 
send prices soaring. Inflation imposes a 
heavy tax which the Government, instead 
of collecting, has to pay. 


As every sensible person recognizes, it is 
cheaper to pay income taxes now than to 
pay inflatton taxes later on. Moreover, as 
President. Eisenhower properly emphasizes, 
to release several million low-income Ameri- 
cans from paying income taxes at all would 
have a bad moral effect. As he rightly as- 
sumes, the patriotic citizen does not want 
that; rather, he is “proud to carry his share 
of the burden. He says I am a taxpayer’ 
in the same spirit that he says, ‘I am an 
American.“ 


The bill now goes to the Senate Finance 
Committee, where a wrangle over proposed 
amendments may be expected. Perhaps the 
measure may emerge with something like 
the George proposals—to cut taxes by that 
ultimate $8 billion a year—tacked on to it, 
In any case the Senate debate will be long 
and hot. 

Even so, one safely may predict, the Reve- 
nue Act of 1954 finally will pass substan- 
tially as the President desires it. As in the 
House, no doubt, it will command enough 
Democratic votes to assure that outcome. 


[From the Houston Post of March 20, 1954] 
Hovse Mayorirry DISPLAYS COURAGE IN 
Tax-BILL VOTE 

The 210 Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives who voted against the Democratic 
proposal to increase individual income-tax 
exemptions displayed a high order of politi- 
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Cal courage, as well as proof that they have 
the best interests of the Nation at heart. 

Every one of them must stand for reelec- 
tion within a few months. Had they con- 
Sidered only their own political future, it is 
probable they would have voted for the ex- 
emptlon increase, because tax reductions are 
more popular than continued high taxes. 

But they knew that it would have in- 
creased the already towering national debt 
and opened the door to renewed inflation. 
The vote was a triumph of statesmanship 
Over political expediency. Assuming that 
they do not later succumb to pressure and 
switch, these men will deserve well of their 
constituents in the November election. The 
Opposition has made known it intends to 
use their yote as a means of defeating them. 

The yote was a triumph also for Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. whose reasoned explanation 
of the necessity for continuing the exemp- 
tion figure at $600 undoubtedly was effective 
in holding the line. A week ago it was be- 
lMeved that the tax- reduction amendment to 
the general tax bill might carry. 

The tax controversy now goes to the Sen- 
ate, where Senator WALTER GEORGE is spon- 
soring a proposal to increase individual ex- 
emptions to 8800 this year and 81,000 next 
year. It would be foolish to attempt to pre- 
dict what the Senate will do, but the fight 
is expected to be no less intense than it was 
in the House. 

The exemption-Increase debate overshad- 
Owed the substantial benefits for all tax- 
Payers which the new tax bill contains. Tax 
savings amounting to more than $1.3 billion 
assure some relief to virtually everyone. The 
bill, in addition, corrects a number of tax 
inequities which have galled taxpayers for 
years, 


Management of the New Haven Railroad 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. DODD 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 24, 1954 


Mr. DODD. Mr. Speaker, I do not 
believe that private business disputes 
Should take up the time of the Congress 
Or space in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

However, because there have been 
Statements made here on one side of 
the dispute now raging over the New 
Haven Railroad, I think it is only fair 
that I comply with a request to submit 
a statement made by the other side in 
this same dispute. 

Mr. John P. Rutherford, a present 
director of the New Haven Railroad and 
& large stockholder in it, has made the 
following statement concerning the 
Struggle for the management of the New 
Haven Railroad. 

As a matter of fairness, I insert his 
Statement in the Recorp so that those 
Who are interested in this dispute may 
have an opportunity to hear both sides 
of the case: 

Dmecrors AND. STOCKHOLDERS OPPOSING THE 
PRESENT MANAGEMENT OF THE NEw HAVEN 
RAILROAD 
The present management of the New Haven 

Railroad appears to have become desperate 

in its efforts to retain control of the railroad, 

it was charged today by John P. Rutherford, 

Present director of the railroad, and owner 

©f large blocks of the corporation's bonds 

and stocks. Others who should know the 
truth, he said, appear to be grossly misin- 
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formed about Patrick B. McGinnis, a mem- 
ber of the group. 

“The recent reference by Frederic C. 
Dumain, Jr., present president of New 
Haven Railroad, to the McGinnis manage- 
ment of Norfolk Southern Rallway Co., sig- 
nifies either a complete lack of understand- 
ing of the facts or an unwillingness to face 
facts," Mr. Rutherfurd said. “This is not 
surprising since refusal to face facts has 
long been characteristic of the one-man 
operation of the New Haven Railroad under 
the Dumaine dynasty. It is unfortunate 
that others labor under a misapprehension. 

“The actual facts in the Norfolk Southern 
Rallroad Co. situation are a matter of public 
record, and they are available to all. They 
show beyond peradventure the complete re- 
vitalfzation of one of the country’s class I 
railroads under the management headed by 
Patrick B. McGinnis. This revitalization 


‘was evidenced in vast improvement of the 


physical properties, far-reaching dieseliza- 
tion of tractive equipment, phenomenal re- 
covery in earning power, sharp reduction in 


` indebtedness and interest charges, the place - 


ment of the common stock on a liberal and 
regular dividend-paying basis, and striking 
increase in value of the road’s securities, 

“The facts of the matter are these: By 1946, 
only 4 years following its emergence from 
receivership, Norfolk Southern Railway Co. 
was confronted with the threat of a return 
to receivership. In that year the road failed 
by $55,183 to earn its fixed charges of $315,- 
417. The deficit after allowing for contin- 
gent interest of $313,015 on the income bonds 
was $368,198. Payment of this contingent 
interest was defaulted. 

“The new management headed by Patrick 
B. McGinnis took over early in 1947. The 
road in that year earned $1,874,734 before 
fixed charges, before Federal income taxes 
and $1,625,256 for contingent interest 
charges. A profit was earned in each year 
thereafter during the new management's 
tenure. Income after fixed charges and be- 
fore Federal income taxes in 1951 was 
$1,578,846. 

“Through judicious financial management, 
the last of the road's $6,260,500 of 5 per- 
cent convertible income bonds outstanding 
at the close of 1946 were retired in 1952. By 
that time, fixed and contingent interest 
charges, exclusive of equipment trust obli- 
gations, had been cut to $127,288, from $489,- 
935 at the close of 1946. Since rental in- 
come derived from Virginia Electric Power 
Co. on a lease extending beyond the maturity 
date on the bonds nearly covered annual 
interest and sinking-fund requirements, the 
Norfolk Southern Railway Co. was the only 
class I railroad in the United States which, 
in effect, could be considered a debt-free 
property. 

“In 1946, the market price of the road's 
common stock ranged between $8 and $14.75 
per share. In 1951, the range was $27.50 
to 835,25 per share. 

“Beginning in 1948, the McGinnis manage- 
ment started payment of regular dividends 
which by 1949 were made on the basis of 
$3 per share per annum, continuing into 
1952 when the stock was split 2 for 1, and 
the new stock was placed on a dividend basis 
equal to $3.40 per share on the old stock. 

“The remarkable improvement in earning 
power and financial condition of the Norfolk 
Southern Railway Co., in the years 1947-52 
attests the pursuit of alert management 
policies which included big improvement in 
all segments of the railroad plant. Through 
wise expenditures on ways and structures, 
the physical property was placed in A-1 con- 
dition. By 1952, the condition of the road's 
freight cars was far better than that of class 
I railroads generally. By that time, also, 
aged locomotives in operation at the end of 
1946 had been scrapped and the road was 
90 percent dieselized. 

“Anthony F. Arpai, member of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, reported as fol- 
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lows on the McGinnis management of Nor- 
folk Southern Railway Co.: 

In some instances those officials were 
called upon to exercise judgment as to the 
best course to pursue at the time. While we 
might have reached some other conclusion, 
we are not empowered to substitute our 
judgment for theirs, * * * Many corporate 
Officers and lesser personnel have expense 
accounts and are expected to promote traffic 
and goodwill by judicious entertaining. 
Here, too, the amounts expended and the 
latitude given any particular official is a 
matter of judgment. 

“Expenses for entertainment and travel 
must bear some reasonable relation to the 
production of benefit and the promotion of 
the interests of the railroad. However, as 
to the amount and substantiation, we should 
not require more than the Bureau of Inter- 
nal Revenue, since thereby we would be plac- 
ing a standard on rallroads which other 
forms of business do not have to meet. 

“A well-known travel publication refers as 
follows to Mr. McGinnis’ accomplishments 
for Norfolk Southern Railway Co.: 

Back in 1948, he (Patrick B. McGinnis) 
was instrumental in placing old F. C. Du- 
maine behind the throttle of the New Haven. 
His own flyer in railroading took place after 
the war when he bought into the Norfolk & 
Southern and was elected its chairman in 
1947. The McGinnis touch was something 
weird and wonderful to behold, He * * ® 
pulled up unprofitable track, dieselized, and 
went hunting for more tonnage. Traffic and 
revenues went up, debt and expenses went 
down, and dividends were disbursed.’ 

“These are the actual facts of the Norfolk 
Southern Railway Co. under the manage- 
ment headed by Patrick B. McGinnis as con- 
tained in files of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. They testify to the exceptional 
capabilities of that management. They 
point to the possibilities, by a change in 
management, of restoring railroad operations 
of the New Haven Rallroad to a profitable 
basis. 

“The brilliant operating record established 
by the McGinnis management of Norfolk 
Southern Rallway Co, stands out in happy 
contrast to the dismal record of the Dumaine 
management of the New Haven Railroad. 
Large losses have been suffered from railroad 
operations; and even though other income 
from nonrailroad sources increased nearly 
$500,000 in 1953, consolidated earnings avall- 
able for preferred dividend requirements de- 
clined more than 61 million to 85,045,451. 

“Liquid resources of the corporation are 
being dissipated rapidly. Current liabili- 
ties on December 31, 1953, were $31,575,333, 
or $5,449,319 in excess of current assets of 
$26,126,014. This net current asset deficit 
is a far cry from the net current asset sur- 
plus of $33,559,847 as of December 31, 1947. 
Significantly, too, a small-print footnote to 
the 1953 annual report's balance sheet re- 
veals that the current liability figure ‘does 
not include any estimate of cash required in 
settlement of Boston and Providence claims 
or New Haven preferred dividends earned and 
not declared.’ If this policy of dissipating 
liquid resources is continued, the corporation 
will soon be confronted with a financial 
crisis.” 


Arab Responsibility 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 11, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I direct 
the attention of our colleagues to the 
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following editorial which appeared in the 

New York Herald Tribune of March 19, 

1954. I do hope our State Department 

will also give it some careful attention: 
ARAB RESPONSIBILITY 

When a busload of Israeli civilians is ma- 
chinegunned on a desert road there is tragic 
evidence of the bitterness and insecurity that 
prevails along the armistice frontier in Pales- 
tine. Doubtless there will be an investiga- 
tion by the United Nations; perhaps it may 
result in a condemnation of some Arab state, 
as previously there have been condemnations 
of Israel for the attack upon Kibya, and of 
both Syria and Israel for the fighting at the 
Sea of Galilee. It is less important, however, 
to establish responsibility for individual acts 
of violence than to come to grips with the 
continuing and dangerous state of belliger- 
ency that exists in the Near East, despite the 
armistice and despite the watchful eye of the 
U. N. 

The plain fact is that the Arab States have 
refused to take any serious steps that might 
contribute to peace and stability. Jordan, 
for example, which has the longest common 
frontier with Israel, refuses to confer with 
her neighbor, although U. N. Secretary Gen- 
eral Hammarskjold has attempted to con- 
voke such a conference to deal with border 
problems. Egypt has resisted U. N. attempts 
to open the Suez Canal to Israeli traffic, al- 
though guaranties for the free use of the 
canal are written into international law. 
Indeed, Egypt has also blockaded the Gulf of 
Aqaba, an interference with seaborne com- 
merce that is only tolerable in international 
law when a state of war exists. 

This pattern of action by the Arab nations 
constitutes more than a threat to the peace— 
it is a denial that there is peace, In the 
case of the Suez Canal, the Egyptian actions 
have no legal justification whatever. The 
general attitude of the Arab States that the 
‘war with Israel continues, justifying the use 
of every means short of formal military op- 
erations, is certainly a breach of the spirit 
of the armistice and forms a very real dan- 
ger in the Near East. Both merit the strong- 
est possible protests by the U. N. and by all 
the nations having diplomatic or commercial 
relations with the region. 

The Arab nations can accomplish nothing 
but irritation and provocation by their 
tactics. They have not only delayed the eco- 
nomic collaboration which is so necessary to 
the Near East but are raising grave doubts as 
to the wisdom of any sort of aid from the 
West to themselves. Egypt, for example, had 
won support from a large segment of world 
opinion in its demand for full control over 
the Suez Canal Zone. Yet Egypt's case has 
been jeopardized by the cavalier treatment 
of shipping in the waterway and its vicinity. 
Respect for treaties and for the Judgment of 
competent international organizations is a 
primary test of national responsibility. The 
Arab nations should be reminded of this im- 
portant fact. 


An Honest Program of Tax Reduction 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HUBERT B. SCUDDER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 24, 1954 

Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks in the 
Recorp, I desire to include an editorial 
from the March 18 issue of the Petaluma 
(Calif.) Argus-Courier which, in my esti- 
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neuvers injected into the question of re- 
duced taxation. 

The Eisenhower administration is 
making a conscientious and fruitful ef- 
fort to reduce taxes as rapidly as possi- 
ble, in keeping with economic feasibility. 
Economies in government, brought about 
under the leadership and sound planning 
of this administration, are being passed 
on to the public in the form of tax sav- 
ings. In fact, tax reductions already in 


effect and those approved by the House, 


will total $7 billion—a new record in the 
history of our country—with $4.7 billion 
of that total going directly to the benefit 
of individuals, 

Realistic tax cuts can only be based on 
spending cuts. That is the honest way, 
the way in keeping with the best interests 
of the general public and living up to the 
faith expressed by the people at the polls 
in this administration. 

Iam happy to be counted among those 
actively supporting the economy and 
tax-reduction programs of the Eisen- 
hower administration, and call your at- 
tention to the following views as ex- 
pressed editorially by one of the leading 
newspapers in my congressional district: 

Democrats Miss TRE POINT 


Three congressional Democratic leaders 
went on the air Tuesday night in reply to 
President Elsenhower’s Monday night ap- 
peal for his tax program. They charged that 
the administration's tax program offers lit- 
tle or no relief at all for the 80 percent of 
the taxpayers who earn $5,000 a year or less. 

It was a typical demagogic appeal, purely 
political, designed to appeal to the unthink- 
ing voter without logic and wholly uneco- 
nomic. Like our cartoonist today, the Demo- 
crats have missed the point. Tax cuts may 
seem to the unthinking voter the answer to 
his prayer for tax relief. But they aren't 
unless they are coupled with spending cuts. 

President Eisenhower pointed out Monday 
night that further tax cuts would result in 
bigger deficits and a larger debt. This in 
turn creates inflation, and the dollar buys 
less. In the end we pay in higher prices 
whatever we may have saved in taxes. What 
is more, we have to pay in taxes for the in- 
terest on the debt we have incurred, and 
eventually we have to pay through taxes for 
the retirement of that debt. 

This may seem a little more complicated 
than what the Democrats have promised, but 
it is far more honest. It is cruel to promise 
the taxpayer tax relief if tax cuts are not 
coupled with expense cuts, because under 
such conditions tax relief is only an Illusion. 

The Democrats made no attempt to answer 
the President's arguments, because, of 
course, they couldn't. They were appealing 
mainly to greed and selfishness, and not to 
Treason. We trust that the voters themselves 
will use a little reason and convey to Con- 
gress their support of the President's tax 
program. 


Our Army: Just Cause for Pride 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DEWEY SHORT 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 23, 1954 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, on last 
Friday, March 19, it was my pleasure and 


mation, is pertinent to the political ma- good fortune to hear a most powerful and 
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interesting address delivered by Gen. 
Matthew B. Ridgway, Chief of Staff of 
the United States Army, before the Na- 
tional Press Club in Washington, D. C. 

A well-deserved tribute was paid Gen- 
eral Ridgway by Tony Vaccaro, president 
of the National Press Club, in his intro- 
duction of our great Chief of Staff of the 
United States Army. 

Under leave to extend my remarks I 
include both the fine introduction by Mr. 
Vaccaro and the timely and masterful 
address of General Ridgway: 


INTRODUCTION OF GENERAL RIDGWAY BY Tony 
VACCARO 


It is with real pride that we are able to 
have Gen. Matthew B. Ridgway as our speaker 
today. 

Before becoming Chief of Staff of the Army, 
he served as a combat man on many fronts. 

He served with his troops in Europe and 
the Far East. And he has served without 
his troops on both sides of Capitol Hill as a 
frontline witness. No man could reach his 
eminent place without some experience with 
the congressional terrain. 

We like to remember him as the comman- 
der of the 82d Airborne Division during 
World War H who parachuted himself into 
Normandy on D-day. 

We recall with pride how he whipped a 
dispirited 8th Army in Korea into as fine 
an army of fighting men as the world has 
ever known. He was a familiar frontline 

e. 

Military men say that no man has a more 
intimate knowledge of combat men and 
weapons, tactics, and troop capabilities, 

Before becoming the Army's Chief of Staff 
he held all the Allied commands in the Far 
East as a successor to General MacArthur. 
And he later succeeded our President as Su- 
preme Commander of the North Atlantic 
Treaty forces in Europe. 

We are particularly fortunate in having 
General Ridgway at a time when Congress is 
considering the New Look budget, and some 
of you may not feel clear about the policy of 
massive retaliation. 

The New Look, as many of us understand 
it, involves, among other things, slimming 
down the Army by three of its present divi- 
sions; 

How General Ridgway likes the looks of 
this part of the New Look is a question in 
which we are all interested. 

In this atomic age, with Russia still an 
ever-present threat to world peace, it is a 
wonderful thing to have one of our top mili- 
tary men talk to us on some of the problems 
we all face. 

I saw the atomic age dawn from the safety 
of the crulser Augusta when President Tru- 
man was moving back to the United States 
from the Potsdam Conference in 1945, I saw 
it on a handout announcing the dropping of 
the atomic bombs on Japanese cities, 

I never even knew they were trying to split 
th atom until that day. They had such sim- 
ple comic strips when I was growing up. 

But now that all have become familiar 
with the terror of the atom bomb and the 
even more terrible hydrogen bomb, we all 
want to know more about our defenses, 
And no one is better acquainted with that 
subject than Gen. Matthew B. Ridgway. 


ADDRESS BY GEN. MATTHEW B. RIDGWAY, CHIEF 
OF Stary, UNITED STATES ARMY, BEFORE THE 
NATIONAL PRESS CLUB, WASHINGTON, D. C., 
Famay, Manch 19, 1954 
All my life I have been properly impressed 

by the fact that the pen is mightier than 

the sword. You can understand my feelings 

of trepidation, I am sure, standing here as a 

Jone soldier facing the assembled power of 

the press, not only outnumbered but, since 

your weapons are traditionally so much more 
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potent than mine, somewhat outgunned as 
well, Being both outnumbered and out- 
gunned in this fashion can be a pretty bad 
situation, but thinking back to our alrborne 
operations in World War I. that was normal. 

In more serious vein, I assure you that the 
armed services of the United States and the 
civilian officials who direct them are bending 
every effort to make sure that even though 
our forces may sometimes be exceeded in 
quantity, they shall never be exceeded in 
quality of personnel, weapons, or equipment. 

And as between quantity and quality, it is 
quality which is more important. It is on 
quality that all our Armed Forces place chief 
emphasis. Each has its essential function; 
each is actively developing the greatest ef- 
fectiveness attainable. 

In the Nation’s efforts to achleve national 
security, the Army is playing and will con- 
tinue to play a vital role. 

The measures belng taken for the military 
security of the United States are, of course, 
greatly influenced by the nature of the po- 
tential threat. The threat which menaces 
us has massive power in land, air, and both 
Surface and subsurface naval forces. It is 
deployed widely and in strength. The Com- 
munists could strike heavily on land, in air, 
and on the sea at a number of point simul- 
taneously. 

If general war should come, there would be 
Several things we and our allies would have 
to do in order to win. 

We would have to reduce the other side's 
industrial potential and military bases. Ini- 
tlally, at least, that would be a task chiefly 
for our strategic air and—to the extent that 
it could be done by naval forces—for the 
Navy. 

We would have to mobilize our own 
Strength in order to develop the forces to 
go in and destroy the enemy forces. This 
would entall not merely the mobilization 
and training of men but also the conversion 
of industry to full war production. The 
Mobilization task would be one for all the 
Military services and for the Nation as a 
whole. 

And while we were doing these other 
things, we would have to be protecting our 
military and Industrial bases against capture 
or destruction by the enemy. This, too, 
Would be a task for all our services, as well 
as for the military forces of our allies. But 
for the United States Army, specifically, it 
Would mean halting the advance of enemy 
ground forces, and providing antiaircraft ar- 
tillery to participate in defense against air 
attacs. 

Finally, the services would have to join in 
Carrying the fight to the enemy and defeat- 
ing him. 

The matter of stopping the advance of 
Attacking enemy forces would be vitally 
important. 

Let us suppose that the Soviet divisions 
Were to overrun Western Europe. Even if 
the alltes succeeded in destroying all the 
industrial centers behind the Iron Curtain, 
it would still be possible for the Soviet 
Union to have the use of extensive captured 
industrial facilities and resources. The So- 
Viet block might then be about as well off 
industrially as before, since it would merely 
have traded its own industrial facilities for 
those of Western Europe. The free world, 
on the other hand, would be substantially 
Weaker in industrial potential—and indus- 
trial potential is a vitally important aspect 
Of military capability. Allied destruction of 
the captured industry might even the balance 
by denying its use to the enemy, but the 
havoc which such destruction would create 
in the allied countries overrun by the ag- 
Eressor would be a powerful deterrent to the 
Adoption of such a course by the free nations 
ot the world, and might well be so repugnant 
&s to cause its rejection. 

Beyond any question, then, the halting of 
@ggression before it could seize such im- 
Portant objectives would be vital. The re- 
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tention of strategic areas of the world now 
in friendly hands is of the greatest impor- 
tance. And the Army is the prime instru- 
ment for halting aggression by land forces, 
I do not mean to underrate the tremendous 
contributions of sir and naval forces in 
halting attacking ground forces. They would 
be essential in any major military oper- 
ations, and the striking power of the air 
continues to grow. But in the final analy- 
sis, the advance of powerful ground forces 
with their supporting air could not be halted 
without powerful ground forces—I mean a 
powerful army—in the opposing lineup. 

The German Army's 26 divisions in Italy in 
1944-45 illustrated that. This German force 
was maintained in the field, in the face of 
allied air superiority, despite the fact that 
its ground line of communications was ren- 
dered especially vulnerable by being con- 
stricted to a narrow defile at the Brenner 
Pass. A more recent example was in 1950, 
when nothing stopped the North Korean 
drive southward from the 38th parallel until 
we threw in strong ground forces. 

A future war, of course, would be different 
in that we would have weapons of tremen- 
dously greater destructive power—weapons 
that then did not exist, But we heve valid 
grounds for believing that the Soviet Union 
would have similar weapons. And we can 
assume he would achieve considerable sur- 
prise in striking with little or no warning. 
It comes down to the fact, recorded over 
and over in military history, that when both 
contestants get improved weapons, the 
weapons tend to strike a balance. 

As for the second of the Army missions 
which I mentioned—the Army's antiaircraft 
mission—it has an immediate Importance to 
all of us. 

Strategically, our speed of ultimate vic- 
tory would depend, to a large extent, on our 
success in maintaining our industrial pro- 
duction base and on the continued ability of 
our Government and industry to exercise 
effective direction over their many essential 
activities. 

These could be adversely affected by suc- 
cessful air attack upon our great production, 
communications, and population concentra- 
tions. 

To reduce the potential effectiveness of 
such attacks, the Army Antiaircraft Com- 
mand has joined with the Air Force to de- 
velop what might be likened to a defense 
in depth. The Army's share in this task 
is to provide final rings of defense against 
any enemy aircraft penetrating the screen 
of fighter interceptors which would go out to 
meet the attacking bombers. 

Besides general war, there is always the 
possibility that the United States might be- 
come engaged in conflicts which would be 
more local in scope—what are sometimes 
called brush-fire wars. 

To the extent that such wars remain 
localized, the possibility of making effective 
use of the whole range of modern weapons, 
quite apart from the high level policy de- 
cisions involved, would be directly affected by 
the terrain in the theater of operations and 
by the character of the enemy—by that I 
mean his system of political, economic, mili- 
tary, and soclal organization, 

For example, in Korea, the mountainous 
terrain and narrow valleys, transformed into 
marshes by the rice paddies with which the 
valleys were filled, definitely limited our 
ability to make full use of tanks. Tanks in 
support of infantry were of the greatest 
value, but the lack of open country prevented 
us from using armor in great strength as 
we did with such success in Western Europe 
during World War II. 

Also in Korea, the comparatively undevel- 
oped economic organization of the country 
reduced the value of strategic attacks on the 
enemy's industry and lines of communica- 
tions. The more primitive a country, the 
more decentralized it is. That means that 
such a country is not badly hurt by blows 
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struck primarily at the Installations and 
facilities which correspond to its heart or 
brain or nervous system, It is not as de- 
pendent on them as is a more highly organ- 
ized and integrated enemy. Conclusive mili- 
tary results against the undeveloped type of 
enemy are achieved by destroying, or severely 
damaging the bulk of his fighting forces. 
The military services all make valuable con- 
tributions to achieve that goal; but ulti- 
mately the burden should be shouldered 
largely by land forces, with, of course, sup- 
porting sea and air power. 

Now, I said earlier that the Communist 
threat had massive military power, In land 
forces there are about 175 Soviet divisions, 
some 70 satellite divisions, and a 2-million 
man Chinese Communist Army. The Soviet 
world, despite its new weapons, has made no 
move to reduce those land forces. The So- 
viet Union also has a strong air force with 
both tactical and long-range strategic capa- 
bilities, and a navy of substantial strength, 
especially in submarines. 

Obviously, it would be impossible for us 
to match numerically the military forces the 
Communists could put In the fleld against 
us in Eurasia. What counts is not mere 
numbers, but striking power. And in the 
development of superior striking power we 
have distinct advantages tn collective intel- 
ligence, ingenuity, industrial genius, and 
what is even more important, in greater 
spiritual strength, unselfish patriotism, and 
steadfast dedication to liberty, We must ex- 
ploit these advantages with which we are 
blessed. 

To this end, we strive for the closest team- 
work not only with the Navy and Air Force, 
but also between Army planners and sclen- 
tific and industrial leaders throughout the 
Nation. 

One of the finest examples of this team- 
work Is seen in the Army's research and de- 
velopment program. As new scientific ad- 
vances occur, their possible application to 
the needs of the Army is painstakingly and 
analytically examined. 

Similarly, as new requirements for the 
Army occur, these needs are communicated 
to those in science and industry capable of 
developing the materiel to meet those re- 
quirements. 

To insure that the Army is keeping abreast 
of the latest advances in the fleld of science, 
a distinguished civillan panel of scientific 
advisers under the chairmanship of Dr. Kil- 
lian, President of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, periodically reviews the 
Army's research and development program. 
The presonnel of many of our great American 
educational! institutions and of our industrial 
organizations are the Army's active partners 
in our quest for the most modern Army 
possible. Two-thirds of the money available 
to our research and development program is 
spent on contracts with universities and in- 
dustrial groups—a total of several hundred 
million dollars this year. 

This close integration of civillan and Army 
personnel for the benefit of our national se- 
curity has been in effect for some years, for 
the industrial and scientific achievements of 
our Nation in World War II demonstrated 
conclusively the value of such teamwork and 
its benefit to the Army and to the country 
as a whole. 

One benefit of this splendid teamwork by 
soldiers and scientists is the Army's con- 
stantly Improving equipment, which gives 
greater effect to the quality of our troops, 
In general terms, this is accomplished in 
three ways: By increased mobility. so that by 
swift concentration, striking forces may ef- 
fectively attack critical objectives in rapid 
succession; by arming our men with weapons 
of increased firepower, which means weapons 
of greater range, greater destructive effect, 
and, in many cases, greater rate of fire; and 
by extending and improving communica- 
tions so that our increased mobility can be 
used in the most effective manner—that is, 
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in direct response to the directions of the 
commander which, in turn, are based upon 
a momentarily up-to-date knowledge of the 
situation. 

Those characteristics are especially im- 
portant in the light of the enemy's posses- 
sion of modern weapons. To minimize the 
effect of their increased destructiveness we 
shall necessarily employ tactics in which our 
forces normally will be far more widely dis- 
persed than has previously been the case. 
Rapid concentration for attack will be the 
rule, followed by rapid dispersion, once the 
attack has succeeded. 

I shall now speak more specifically about a 
few of the important new weapons and items 
of equipment which have been or soon will 
be issued to our units. 

Contributing in important degree to the 
Army's mobility has been the development of 
Army aviation. 

The helicopter, for example, proved its 
value again and again in Korea, transport- 
ing equipment, supplies, and personnel 
rapidly and efficiently to areas which were 
isolated from every other means of approach 
except foot travel. Its spectacular success 
in the evacuation of wounded is well known. 
Its potential usefulness has only begun. We 
have no doubt that helicopters capable of 
transporting tactically significant numbers 
of troops, with their equipment, will even- 
tually be available, 

Light weight, fixed-wing aircraft also are 
making an increased contribution to the 
capabilities of our combat forces. To offer 
only one illustration, their availabliity gives 
commanders greatly improved ability for per- 
sonal reconnaissance, for frequent visits to 
front-line units, and for being on the spot at 
crises of action. A 

Another improvement in battlefield mo- 
bility is provided by the armored personnel 
carriers which were tried out in Korea and 
which proved to be valuable assets. Using 
them, infantry can be moved rapidly under 
protection from small-arms fire and shell 
fragments. 

Communications equipment, which today 
is of even greater importance than ever be- 
fore, is lighter, more dependable, and more 
extensively issued, One of the advances im- 
portant in making these developments pos- 
sible was the transistor, which we hope to 
substitute in many cases for vacuum tubes. 
It is lighter, sturdier, smaller, has a longer 
life, and requires less power. 

So far as weapons are concerned, the Army 
Has developed several which promise to be 
extremely significant. 

Among these is the first successful adapta- 
tion of the rocket principle to a tactical mis- 
sile with a medium-to-long range capa- 
bility. It is used in a manner similar to 
artillery, and has the range characteristics 
of our present heavy artillery. Its great ad- 
vantage is that it can be emplaced much 
more rapidly than conventional artillery and 
can deliver a payload of explosive on the 
target equivalent to hundreds of rounds of 
artillery fire. Being a free rocket, it is simple 
in design and simple to operate. It thus has 
high mobility and great firepower and is well 
adapted to use in rapidly moving situations. 

Another new weapon soon to be issued for 
tactical use is a guided missile with a range 
of more than 50 miles. ‘Traveling at super- 
sonic speed and guided to the target 
throughout its flight. it is extremely accu- 
rate and poses a threat to enemy installa- 
tions far beyond the range of conventional 
Army weapons. 

Still another new weapon, this one already 
available not only in the United States but 
to United States Army units overseas, is the 
280-millimeter cannon, which is capable of 
firing either conventional or atomic projec- 
tiles. It was designed to offset certain defi- 
ciencies inherent in air delivery of tactical 
atomic bombs—that is, it is capable of firing 
with pintpoint accuracy and regardless of 
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conditions of weather or visibility. Fur- 
thermore, like any other artillery piece it can 
fire in rapid succession at widely separated 
targets, since its fire can be shifted from any 
one point to another point within its range 
capabilities merely by the twirling of travers- 
ing and elevating handwheels. Since one 
of the most profitable targets for tactical 
atomic weapons is massed troops, and since 
no enemy, knowing of our possession of tac- 
tical atomic weapons, would willingly stay 
massed for any length of time, suitable tar- 
gets will often be fleeting, or, as we call them, 
targets of opportunity. Successful engage- 
ment of them obviously requires rapid ac- 
tion, which is one of the most significant 
characteristics and advantages of atomic 
artillery. 

Another new artillery piece, also available 
to using organizations, is the Skysweeper“ 
antiaircraft gun which is designed to engage 
aircraft flying at low and medium altitudes. 
It might be described as a machinegun 
shooting artillery projectiles, since it is an 
automatic cannon firing 75-millimeter am- 
munition. One great advantage is that 
with every weapon there is mounted on the 
same carriage a radar to locate the target 
and a computer to calculate the amount by 
which the gun must lead the target in order 
to hit it. Previously, we had 1 radar and 
1 director for every 4 guns; thus, the num- 
ber of fire units was only one-fourth of the 
number of guns. With the “Skysweeper,” 
every gun Is a fire unit. 

For engaging high-altitude planes, we have 
the new NIKE, an antiaircraft guided missile 
which travels at supersonic speed. It can 
achieve a very high degree of accuracy 
against even supersonic aircraft fiying at 
altitudes and ranges well beyond anything of 
which our other available antiaircraft weap- 
ons are capable. NIKE units have already 
been incorporated into our antiaircraft de- 
fenses, and more will be added as equipment 
is produced and units complete their 
training. 

Through these and other new weapons and 
equipment; through the tactics which we are 
devising and testing to make maximum use 
of them, and through vigorous, intensive, 
and realistic training, we are increasing the 
flexibility, striking power, and capability of 
the Army. 

No matter how great its effectiveness, how- 
ever, the active Army, of course, would not 
be large enough, without large-scale aug- 
mentation, to fight a full-scale war. One of 
its tasks would be to provide forces for initial 
operations in the combat zones. Another 
would be to provide the nuciei around which 
new units, filled out by men brought in from 
civillan life. could be bullt. 

But creation of such forces takes time, and 
the need for expansion would be immediate. 
Therefore, added emphasis is being given to 
the National Guard and the Army Reserve. 
In World War II and in Korea, both these or- 
ganizations rendered invaluable service. 
Thanks to thelr availability, rapid expansion 
was possible, 

In case of general mobilization today, how- 
ever, it would be essential to have not just 
trained individuals; even units which were 
considerably under their fighting strength 
would not be enough. We must have entire 
organizations which can begin full function- 
ing on very short notice. Accordingly, one of 
the major points of emphasis in the Army's 
Reserve components programs, now under ac- 
tive study, is the development of such units. 

As I said earlier, the United States Army 
is emphasizing quality. This means quality 
of equipment, quality of organization, qual- 
ity of leadership, quality of tactics, and 
above all, quality of men. An army is in 
essence the sum total of its members. No 
matter how superior and numerous their 
arms, it is their training, their leadership, 
their spiritual strength which are the ele- 
ments determining the Army's character, 
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its capacity, and its success in combat—the 
ultimate criterion of its worth. 

I assure you that the character and the 
capacity of the United States Army are such 
as to give the Nation just cause for pride. 
We are deeply proud of our Army. We are 
proud of our high-principled Secretary, Rob- 
ert T. Stevens, of whose integrity, courage, 
and deyotion to duty the country, too, will 
be deeply proud, when the full story of un- 
folding events becomes known. The Army 
is an essential part of the framework of our 
national security. If war should come again, 
whether it be large or small, it will finally 
be won on the ground. In the last analysis, 
victory will depend upon the achievement 
of domination over the portions of the 
earth's surface which are in dispute, and 
over the people who inhabit them. 

Your Army is devoting its vigorous and 
unswerving attention to fitting itself for 
its role as a member of the team by which, 
should war come, the Nation would achieve 
victory. 


Luigi Einaudi, President of Italy: 
Statesman, Patriot 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 24, 1954 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask the 
Congress to pause briefly today and re- 
fiect on one of the great statesmen of 
our time. President Luigi Einaudi has 
reached the wonderful age of 80. His 
whole life has been dedicated to the bet- 
terment of mankind. Over the past cru- 
cial years, he has breathed life and hope 
into an Italy that, at times, seemed to 
have given up. But this great man knew 
the spirit of the Italian people; he had 
seen them in moments of success and 
hours of tragedy. He infused in them 
a new hope and this he continues to do. 
In behalf of the Congress, I congratu- 
late him on his birthday and wish for 
him many more years of a useful and 
active life in the service of the country 
he loves so well. 


Mr. Speaker, the New York Times 
highlights President Einaudi's career in 
an editorial printed this morning. I 
commend it to the attention of the House 
and, under unanimous consent, include 
it in the RECORD: 

Luicr EINAUDI AT 80 


It is an interesting phenomenon of post- 
war European history that some of the best 
pages have been written by elder statesmen. 
President Luigi Einaudi of Italy, who ts 80 
‘years Old today, fully deserves a place in the 
Hall of Fame that includes such names as 
Churchill and Adenauer, tg pick a few living 
examples. 

Luigi Einaudi! is a type that 1s rare in the 
United States and ls even becoming a rarity 
in Europe—the scholar-statesman. His life 
has, for the most part, been devoted to the 
teaching, writing and editing of economic 
subjects, and he is certainly one of the ex- 
perts in that field. He has been a publisher 
of note and has written with distinction on 
education, politics, and history. His knowl- 
edge of economics stood him in good stead, 
as he is more responsible than any other 
man for the solid economic and fiscal policies 
that have held the Italian economy and the 
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Monetary unit together in the shaky post- 
war period. Those who criticize him do so 
On the score that he Is excessively orthodox 
in his theories, but even his critics will not 
deny that to have prevented a serious in- 
flation in postwar Italy was quite a feat. 

The almost endless list of President Ein- 
audi's published works are proof of his schol- 
arship, but thfre is a more tangible field 
where he has served his country with great 
distinction. He is one of a noble group of 
liberals, among them the philosopher, Bene- 
detto Croce, the statesman Carlo Sforza and 
the newspaper publisher, Luigi Albertini, 
who kept freedom of thought alive in Fascist 
times. 

His country needed a man of Luigi Ein- 
Audi's integrity as well as intellectual brii- 
Hance in these difficult years. For the sake 
Of Italy and the democratic West one hopes 
that there will be many happy returns of 
the day for President Einaudi, 


—— — ũͤů—ʒ 


Pensions for the Professions and the 
Self-Employed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 24, 1954 


Mr, KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, it should 
be of interest to those desirous of effect- 
Uating the setting up of voluntary re- 
stricted retirement funds for the profes- 
Sional and self-employed groups of this 
country not otherwise able to participate 
in retirement plans created under the 
Provisions of section 165 of the Internal 
Revenue Code to read the following re- 
Port of the Committee on the Taxation 
Treatment of Provisions for Retire- 
ment—the Millard Tucker No. 2 com- 
mittee—of the House of Commons which 
Was set up by Sir Stafford Cripps in 
August of 1950. and which report was 
filed the week of February 20,1954. The 
Teport is as follows: 


PENSIONS AND TAXATION 


(The Committee on the Taxation Treat- 
Ment of Provisions for Retirement (the 
Millard Tucker No. 2 committee), which re- 
Ported this week, was set up by Sir Stafford 
Cripps in August 1950. At first sight, 314 
years may seem a long time to spend on a 
Bingle aspect of fiscal policy; retirement ben- 
efits and their associated tax problems take 
up only 16 out of the 532 sections in the 
Income Tax Act of 1952. Even allowing for 
the burden of work that has fallen on Mr, 
J. Millard Tucker, QC, and his colleagues, 
there seemed to be grounds for the eager- 
ness with which the report has been awaited. 
Now the scale of the committee's work can 
be appreciated. It is as though it has had 
to unraval a dozen inferior tapestries, dis- 
entangle the skeins of wool and attempt to 
Temake them into a single homogeneous de- 
Sign. The unravelling and disentangling has 
Clearly been the hardest part of the Job. 
And throughout the report (as in all ef- 
forts at taxation reform) runs the lament: 

If only one could start from scratch, with 
no regard to vested interests.” ) 
QUESTIONS AND PRINCIPLES 

The Tucker No. 2 committee was given a 
fourfold task: 

(a) Are alterations desirable In the tax 

tment of pension arrangements by em- 
Ployers for the benefit of their employees? 

(b) Are alterations desirable in the tax 

tment of private life assurances? 
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(c) How should annuities purchased out 
of capital be taxed? 

(a) What tax treatment Is appropriate to 
pension schemes for those who are unable 
to benefit from an arrangement sponsored by 
an employer? 

In these questions, matters of principle 
and detail are so closely joined together that 
no conveniently broad generalizations are 
possible. The report gains in authority for 
this very reason; it has been drafted as a 
working document, with a minimum of mat- 
ters left for departmental consideration in 
the hope that action can be taken in this 
year's finance bill. 

Three main principles govern the commit- 
tees conclusions: 

1. Aman who works in a business for sub- 
stantially the whole of his working life 
should be rewarded over a longer period than 
his actual service, 

2. The buildup of bona fide and reason- 
able schemes by means of contributions 
from employers and employees and by in- 
come earned on the accumulated funds 
should be exempt from tax; benefits should 
be taxable as and when they emerge (sub- 
ject, on grounds of expediency rather than 
principle, to the exemption of lump-sum 
payments in commutation of benefit rights 
within certain limits. 

3. The existing distinction between em- 
ployed persons who can provide for retire- 
rent out of untaxed income and those who 
cannot should be abolished and a broad 
uniformity should be introduced into future 
arrangements. 

Hitherto the working population has been 
divided: Employees (including whole-time 
service directors) of concerns enjoying ap- 
proved schemes form the “hayes”; those em- 
ployees for whom no schemes are available, 
the self-employed and controlling and part- 
time directors, make up the “have nots.” 
The committee estimates that of the 23 mil- 
lion employed In 1953, 6 million were already 
covered by some form of pension other than 
the national scheme. It puts the number of 
self-employed at just over 2 million, of 
whom 400,000 would not be interested in any 
arrangement because they are not liable for 
tax. In the past the self-employed and 
controlling directors have been excluded, 
mainly because pensions had their origin 
as an element in basic wages and salaries, 
but also because such persons had the power 
to make arrangenrents for themselves by 
which they could obtain tax advantages be- 
yond what would be reasonable. Now the 
committee proposes a realinement. All em- 
ployed persons should have the right, follow- 
ing the gencral principles, to translate some 
of their current earning power into provision 
for old age and to obtain broadly similar tax 
benefits by doing so. A line is to be drawn, 
however, between those who could arrange 
their schemes to suit their own best advan- 
tage and those who perforce have to take 
what their employers provide for them. 


AID FOR THE SELF-EMPLOYED 


It is to this first group of the self-employed, 
controlling directors, part-time directors, and 
employees who are not at present covered by 
any scheme arranged by their employer that 
the report holds out the hope of tax benefits, 
subject to prescribed limits. It is estimated 
that 1,600,000 self-employed and 9,500,000 
non-provided-for employees and controlling 
directors are involved. The committee rec- 
ognizes that these classes are fiscally under- 
privileged in that they cannot now provide 
out of current earnings, after personal taxes 
have been paid on them, for retirement bene- 
fits of the kind and on the scale afforded to 
ordinary employees who belong to approved 
schemes. The committee is at pains to show 
that it is concerned with principle rather 
than with expediency in this matter. Some 
form of special relief for savings has been 
provided ever since 1799, when Pitt intro- 
duced life-assurance relief; again the royal 
commission of 1920 must have proceeded on 
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the principle that remuneration earned from 
work should be spread forward to cover re- 
tirement. The committee’s analysis brings 
it to the conclusion that what applies to an 
ordinary employee should apply equally to a 
person who is self-employed; it is most un- 
fortunate that two members of the committee 
have felt unable to accept this view and have 
entered a reservation to this part of the 
report. 

Having thus justified equality of treatment 
for the self-employed on wider grounds than 
that of need alone, and with the salutary 
Teminder that the law of income tax is not 
one of the laws of nature, the committee 
considers the special circumstances of the 
four cases. Since there is no employer to 
exercise a restraining influence, the first need 
is to insure that the spreading forward of 
income does not become unreasonable; this 
is to be done, not by controlling the amount 
of benefit (which would be impossible) but 
by controlling the proportion of each year’s 
earnings which may be put into a scheme 
and fixing the date at which the benefits 
can be drawn upon. The scheme itself must 
be put beyond the control of the contributor. 
No doubt group schemes to cover particular 
professions will be set up; in other cases the 
life offices have indicated their willingness to 
issue special policies to individuals giving 
effect to what the committee proposes, and 
it is hoped that standard forms will be agreed 
between the revenue and the assurance com- 
panies to facilitate the approval of indi- 
vidual schemes. Stated in its simplest terms, 
the committee's proposal is that each year's 
contribution by an individual out of his 
earned income shall, in effect, be a single 
premium securing a specified amount of 
annuity at the specified future retirement 
age. There would be options to provide for 
widows’ and dependents’ pensions. 

The fixing of a retirement age is difficult, 
not only because some self-employed people 
have to retire early, but also because people 
who are their own masters usually enjoy 
twilight years which are neither work nor 
play. The committee recommends (and it is 
a typically useful proposal designed to iron 
out anomalies and uncertainties) that what- 
ever in fact actually happens the echemes 
should be arranged on the footing of retire- 
ment at between 65 and 70 for men and 
between 60 and 65 for women. Contrinu- 
tions may be paid and will be allowed for 
taxation up to whatever limits are chosen; 
thereafter benefits will be pald whether or 
not the self-employed person goes on -work- 
ing. - 

The committee then considers what maxi- 
mum permissible contribution may be made 
In each year. If the figure is fixed too high, 
the sum of the annuities bought with each 
year’s contribution will eventually produce 
a pension which is disproportionate to the 
remuneration enjoyed before retirement. It 
therefore contemplates two types of annu- 
ity—one, type A, with alternatives in the 
event of death before retirement age, and 
with provisions for dependents; and the 
second, type B, for a deferred annuity only, 
with no other benefit or any return in the 
event of death or disability before retirement 
age. The individual may choose which he 
prefers, or have some of one and some of 
the other. In ordinary circumstances, the 
committee concludes, it would be reason- 
able if 12 percent of a year’s earned income 
were put into a type A policy, or 10 percent 
into a type B policy. 

These general percentages are to be varied 
to allow for two special factors. First, in 
some cases income may be derived from capi- 
tal assete rather than from personal exertion; 
it is this point which most worrles the two 
signatories to the reservation. Clearly, in- 
come from capital assets ought not to add to 
the amount which can be set aside to build 
up retirement benefit; but equally clearly, 
any detailed computations to exclude them 
would be an accounting monstrosity. In the 
end, the committee recommends that the 
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difficulty should be met by a rough and ready 
adjustment of the annual percentage contri- 
bution itself. It proceeds on the assumption 
that income from capital assets will fall in 
the highest part of total earnings and that 
only in the case of earnings of over £5,000 
will the amount be of significance. A lower 
percentage is therefore suggested for earn- 
ings over £5,000; the figures proposed for the 
type A policy are 12 percent of the first 
£5,000, 9 percent on the second £5,000 and 
6 percent on the balance whilst in type B the 
corresponding percentages are 10, 744, and 5. 

Thus, under a type A policy, an individual 
earning £5,000 could invest £600 free of tax 
in the purchase of a deferred annuity, but 
another earning £15,000 could invest not 
£1,800 but only £1,350. This in itself would 
be an injustice to professional men who work 
hard but employ little capital and the com- 
mittee recommends that the Inland revenue 
should have a discretion in such cases. It 
is noteworthy that the minority report ex- 
empts the earnings of self-employed profes- 
sional men from its criticism of the proposals. 

Secondly, some provision has to be made 
for back service where an individual is al- 
ready of mature age. The proposals to this 
end are simple, equitable, and ingenious. 
The committee recognizes that to put the 
four underprivileged classes on an equal 
footing with employees who benefit from ap- 
proved schemes logically implies that the 
self-employed should be entitled to set aside 
the appropriate percentage of earnings of 
all past years. But this is hardly practicable; 
in any case, few of the self-employed could 
afford it. The committee concludes that jus- 
tice will be done if back-service relief is ex- 
tended to 1939 but no further; If the scheme 
were to come into force for 1954-55, this 
would make 15 years of leeway. It is pro- 
posed that the basic 12 percent should be 
increased by four-tenths of 1 percent for each 
year between April 1939 and April 1954, dur- 
ing which a person was in any of the 4 classes 
(war service counting as part of the qualify- 
ing period). Thus, the maximum rate for 
all future annual contributions would be in- 
creased from 12 percent to 18 percent, I. e., by 
6 percent, representing 15 years at four- 
tenths percent per annum. The rates in the 
10-percent class would be correspondingly 
increased. 

This would bé a material help to those 
self-employed persons who still have a rea- 
sonable number of years of working life be- 
fore them. A man who began professional 
life 20 years ago, for example, with 20 years 
ahead and an average earned income in the 
neighborhood of £4,000 a year, would be able 
to set aside 20 contributions of £720. At 
present rates of tax (12 shilings 6 pence in 
the pound between £3,000 and £4,000) the net 
annual cost to the individual would be £270 
a year. The gross sum of £720 a year accu- 
mulated at 3½ percent interest (the interest 
would be tax-free) for 20 years would amount 
to £20,000, of which a quarter could be com- 
muted in a tax-free lump sum; it the re- 
mainder were translated at 65 into a life 
annuity, it would provide a pension of about 
£1,500 a year. The position of persons closer 
to retirement age would not be so favorable. 


SCHEMES FOR EMPLOYEES 


In a careful survey of existing arrange- 
ments for providing retirement benefits for 
employees, the committee brings out the 
many inconsistencies which now exist. Em- 
ployees’ contributions are sometimes al- 
lowed in full as deductions from taxable 
Income as if they were expenses; in other 
cases, only life assurance relief can be 
claimed; sometimes the whole of the benefit 
is taxable; sometimes part or whole is tax 
free; the income of some funds is exempt 
from tax. whilst in others it is Mable. All the 
evidence received from important representa- 
tive bodies pleaded for greater uniformity, 
but as the report wryly records, they were 
by no means agreed on how uniformity could 
be secured. 
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The committee proposes that all future 
schemes for the provision of benefits for em- 
ployees should be based on a general plan 
allowing for the exemption from tax of the 
bulldup of the fund and for the taxation 
of the benefits. To qualify for the tax re- 
liefs, future schemes must first secure the 
approval of the Revenue (from whose deci- 
sion there is to be no appeal) and certain 
broad rules (subject to a wide discretion of 
the Revenue) are laid down. Employees 
must not be able to withdraw benefits at 
will—otherwise the scheme would be a mere 
device for spreading remuneration and no 
more than a temporary savings bank. The 
contributions of both employer and employee 
must be effectively alienated so that they 
cannot be dealt with except in accordance 
with the scheme. The arrangement should 
be known to the employee, the employer 
should participate, and the nature of the 
benefits should be the same for all who are 
Included. The retirement benefit should not 
be excessive in relation to the remuneration 
earned in the closing years of service: the 
Revenue is to give automatic approval H the 
benefit is limited to a pension of one-sixtieth, 
for each year of service, of the average salary 
for the last 3 years. After 40 years this will 
give a two-thirds pension, which is common 
today. If the employment extends longer 
than 40 years and beyond the age of 60 the 
maximum benefit may be Increased to three- 
quarters, The existing £2,000 limit for con- 
tributory pensions should go. Finally, the 
scheme must provide that benefits should not 
escape proper taxation; pensions cannot be 
assigned or (except for certain permissible 
lump-sum payments) commuted. 

A scheme which satisfies these conditions 
should be exempted from taxation on its 
bulldup. Payments by employers would be 
allowed as business expenses, whilst special 
payments to cover back service will also be 
allowed if spread over a period. The em- 
ployee's annual contributions would lke- 
wise qualify for full relief up to 15 percent 
(a generous margin) of his remuneration 
for the year. Where the scheme is funded 
the investment Income of the fund should be 
exempt from tax; and where It is operated by 
the purchase of a deferred annuity through 
an Insurance company the investment in- 
come of that company’s annulty fund should 
be exempted to the extent that it covers pen- 
sions policies. 

On the taxation of the benefits as they 
emerge at retirement or at earlier death, the 
committee is clear that all amounts received 
by way of annual pension ought to be taxed 
as if they were earned Income. But it finds 
itself in difficulty when it considers the 
lump-sum benefits which are now a common 
element in many pension schemes. The 
principle that it lays down would require the 
taxation of all lump sums or alternatively 
their prohibition. But this could not be 
done without interfering with existing con- 
tractual arrangements providing for lump- 
sum payments. It would seriously upset 
uniformity if future schemes were to leave 
out lump-sum payments or make them tax- 
able, The civil service have recelved some 
part of their benefits in the form of a lump 
sum since 1909 and even the 1947 Finance 
Act, by implication, approved such tax-free 
payments. With reluctance, therefore, the 
report records: 

If we were dealing with the matter without 
any reference to existing practice we should 
have found it very dificult to recommend 
that any part of the benefit should be in tax- 
free form; but since the practice is now so 
firmly established and seems to have been 
tacitly provided in the 1947 legislation and 
in the 1950 legislation relating to Judges, we 
find it Impossible to say that in future it 
should not apply. 

The committee proposes, therefore, that 
the existing arrangements which enable an 
employee to take up to one-quarter of his 
retirement benefit as a tax-free lump sum 
should be continued, but subject to limita- 
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tions. The greatest lump sum payable to any 
civil servant is a little under £8,000, The 
committee is aware, however, that arrange- 
ments made since the 1947 act, commonly 
known as tophat“ schemes, are resulting 
in very large lump-sum payments, and cases 
of up to £40,000 were quoted. This it regards 
as excessive, and it recommends that there 
should be an absolute upper limit on lump- 
sum payments of £10,000 in future schemes. 
At the other end of the scale the committee 
feels that, largely for convenience, small re- 
tirement benefits should not be subject to 
the requirement that three-quarters should 
be in pension form. If the aggregate value of 
the benefits is £1,000 or less, the whole 
amount might be taken as a lump sum. 

Transitions from one basis to another are 
always difficult. The committee would, of 
course, have liked to wipe the slate clean 
and start afresh. Many contributors, how- 
ever, have already made their future plans 
in the expectation that the present arrange- 
ments would stand, and any compulsory 
alteration to their detriment would be un- 
just. But it would be equally unjust to 
bind a contributor to an unfavorable ar- 
rangement when new entrants could get 
better terms. So the committee proposes 
that all existing schemes should be divided 
into 2 parts, 1 under the old and the other 
under the new rules. The old part would 
be closed to new entrants, who would form 
the new part and in addition old members 
would be given the option to transfer if 
they wished, It is the type of taxpayers’ 
option which is naturally not welcomed by 
the revenue, but it is difficult to see an 
alternative. 

TAXING ANNUITIES 

The purchase of an annuity, it the scales 
were not so heavily weighted against it, 
would be a part of the normal provisions 
made for retirement by a person outside 
any existing scheme, or who wished to make 
additional provision. The taxation treat- 
ment of such annuities has long been a fiscal 
enormity and Mr. Galtskell, when Chan- 
cellor, added the subject to the committee's 
agenda. On any commonsense view an an- 
nulty is made up partly of a return of the 
capital expended on its purchase and partly 
of interest earned thereon: On this basis 
the first part ought to be tax-free, and the 
second taxable. But British tax law has not 
developed on these lines and a closely rea- 
soned view of the law as it now exists, backed 
by the findings of royal commissions of ear- 
lier years, is that a capital sum has been 
sunk in the purchase of a source of income, 
and that everything flowing from that source 
is taxable. 

In such circumstances the purchase of 
an ordinary life annuity has become highly 
imprudent to anyone liable to a normal 
rate of tax unless he rates his expectation 
of life very highly, and an artificial hybrid. 
the annuity certain, has been invented to 
take care of some, but by no means all of 
the mischief. The committee, remembering 
its earlier dictum that the income-tax acts 
are made by and for man, recommends that 
the law should be changed and that the esti- 
mated capital content of annuities should 
be exempt from tax. This relates, of course, 
only to annuities purchased out of Individual 
savings or capital and is quite separate from 
and independent of the provision of retire- 
ment benefits for self-employed and similar 
persons as part of a scheme; such annuities 
would be fully taxable as earned income. 


COST AND PROSPECTS 


The committee has obtained from the 
revenue tentative estimates of the costs of 
its proposals. Changes to existing schemes 
come to £5 million; provision for the self- 
employed and controlling directors would 
cost £35 million, for the “non-provided-for 
employees” (assuming one-half take advan- 
tage) £30 million; for “partially provided 
tor employees” £5 million; and the cost of re- 
lieving existing annuities would be £2 mil- 
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lion. The total of £77 million is impressive, 
and will not be welcome to Mr. Butler. But 
it is important to recognize that it does not 
represent a net cost to the community as a 
whole. The creation of pension rights in 
the future will create additional taxable in- 
come, albeit taxable at lower rates than 
those at which the initial contributions were 
realized, just as surely as interest on the 
national debt creates taxable Income. More- 
over if the full advantages are to be realized, 
relief from taxation given in the short run 
will have to be matched by an upsurge of 
real saving by the self-employed and others; 
indeed, one of their big headaches of the 
future will be how to provide the permis- 
sible contributions. And when eventually the 
benefits are received much dissaving, in the 
form of living on capital, will be avoided. 

It is difficult to Judge from the short, two- 
page reservations of Sir John Cater and Mr. 
Woodcock how fundamental are their objec- 
tions to the proposals relating to the self- 
employed. At first sight it would seem that 
their dissent is based largely on the assump- 
tion that the self-employed usually possess 
sufficient capital assets to provide for their 
Yretirement—an assumption scarcely sup- 
Ported by the fact that 88 percent of the 
self-employed enjoy incomes under £1,000 
a year. It must be hoped that these reserva- 
tions will not be misused to inflame political 
Controversy on a matter that ought to be 
nonpolitical. 

Mr. Millard Tucker and his colleagues have 
done a difficult job well. If their proposals 
are implemented some better order will be 
brought to pension arrangements, which 
have long been chaotic; in particular a 
dangerous social schism between the pen- 
sionable and the nonpensionable will have 
been closed. If individual saving out of net 
income will never again be possible, because 
high rates of taxation are here to stay, it is 
the more necessary that sponsored savings 
through retirement funds should be open 
on equal terms to all taxpayers. 


Address by Hon. Augustus Gardner Means 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS P. O’NEILL, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 23, 1954 


Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks, I 
Wish to include an address given before 
the Shamrock Club of Boston at the an- 
nual St. Patrick’s Eve celebration this 
year by the Honorable Augustus Gard- 
ner Means, of Essex, a representative in 
the Massachusetts Legislature. It con- 
tains an excellent history of the accom- 
Plishments of the Irish people in the 
United States and I commend it to all 
Members of the House of Representa- 
tives: 

At the exercises at the State House, on 
Wednesday last, Senator Stanton’s question 
as to the theme of my address tonight caused 
me to say: “America owes much to the three 
teat Irishmen who directed the strategy 
which compelled the evacuation of Boston 
On that glorious St. Patrick's Day in the 
Morning on March 17, 1776, Gen. George 
Washington, Gen. John Sullivan, and Col. 
Gater general) Henry Knox.“ 

That remark caused such consternation 
in the ranks of Anglophile interpreters of 

ory that it may be necessary for Col. 
Tom Sullivan, as headman of the cops, to 
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detail our good friend, Martin Coleman, of 
the Shamrock’s uniformed force, to protect 
me in the weeks to come. 

However, I am absolutely sincere in my 
assertion that George Washington and Henry 
Knox were Irishmen—no one doubts the an- 
tecedents of Gen. John Sullivan. 

If and when historians and writers of 
textbooks on American history tell the truth 
about the Irish contribution to the founda- 
tion, establishment, and continuance of our 
form of American Government, our school 
children will have an understanding of the 
valor of the fighting race. 

Too long have so-called impartial his- 
torians colored the pages of history, either 
by ignorance or design, to deny to the Irish 
race that recognition which properly be- 
longs on every page of truthful exposition of 
our country from pre-Columbian explora- 
tion down to and including present-day 
events. 

I know whereof I speak. My great-grand- 
father, Henry Cabot Lodge, the greatest 
American of his time, was an historian of 
note. He received his doctorate in philos- 
ophy from Harvard in 1876 on his thesis, The 
Land Law of the Anglo-Saxons. He was the 
friend of John Devoy and of Fathers Robert 
J. Johnson, of the Gate of Heaven Parish, and 
Patrick Bowen Murphy, of the Holy Rosary 
Parish, in South Boston. The oldtime fami- 
lies of the Gate of Heaven Parish need no re- 
telling of Henry Cabot Lodge’s contribution 
to Father Johnson in his building of the new 
church. 

The Rosary Parish is no more, but the 
memory of Father Murphy, the old 9th Regi- 
ment Spanish War chaplain and Fenian in- 
vader of Canada in his younger days, is still 
green in the hearts of families from the 
“D and Sixth“ area of the Peninsular dis- 
trict. Col. Tom Sullivan, as a communicant 
of the old Gate of Heaven and as a comrade 
of Father Murphy in the Major O’Connor 
Camp of the Spanish War Veterans has mem- 
ories of those associations. 

As to John Devoy—he was the American 
mentor of the Irish rebellion of Easter week, 
1916, which was responsible for the liberty 
and freedom which the 26 counties of Ire- 
land enjoy today, and which, please God, the 
imprisoned 6 counties of northeast Ireland 


. wili soon enjoy as an integral part of the 


Irish Republic. If you want to find out any- 
thing about John Devoy, oldtime Fenian 
and Clan-na-Gael chieftain, just ask Mr. Jo- 
seph F. Shields, consul of the Irish Republic 
in Boston. 

My grandfather, Congressman Augustus P. 
Gardner, a veteran of the Spanish-American 
War, resigned his seat in the National House 
to again enter the Armed Forces, giving up 
his life in World War I. Joe Kane, Jack KEN- 
NeEpy’s first cousin once removed, will vouch 
for the accuracy of that statement. My 
father was in that war as a marine, and I was 
in World War II as a doughboy. I shall not 
dwell upon the contribution of my father or 
of myself. 

My Irish blood boils at the falsities of his- 
tory. The importance of that original 
Evacuation Day in 1776 has been minimized, 
when every impartial historian should know 
that it was the turning point of the Revo- 
lution. Without that March 17 on Dor- 
chester Heights in South Boston there would 
have been no July 4, that year, in Philadel- 
phia. The numismatic history of the United 
States is predicated upon that victory of the 
Irish Gen, George Washington on that St. 
Patrick's Day. 

With the evacuation of Boston, there was 
not one, single, solitary British soldier left 
on the soil of any of the Thirteen Original 
Colonies. For the first time, the Thirteen 
Colonies were free from British domination. 

The Continental Congress, meeting at 
Philadelphia, received the news of the evacu- 
ation on March 25 and voted that a gold 
medal be struck and presented to Washing- 
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ton in commemoration of the event. That 
medal, now kept in the treasure room of the 
Boston Public Library, was the very first 
decoration awarded to any individual in our 
Armed Forces. It was particularly fitting 
and proper that it should go to the Irish- 
man, Gen. George W: ie 

Prior to that first Evacuation Day-St. Pat- 
rick's Day, March 17, 1776, it must be re- 
membered that the events at Concord and 
Lexington and at Bunker Hill, were merely 
armed resistance of the local colonists to the 
ministerial forces in their efforts to secure 
redress as British subjects. With the vic- 
tory directed by General Washington from 
Dorchester Heights, in South Boston, it was 
no longer a rebellion of British subjects 
against oppression; it was then a revolution 
with the inception of American independ- 
ence having its culmination in the Decla- 
ration of Independence on July 4, 1776. 

The stirring events leading to the evacu- 
ation of Boston on St. Patrick’s Day, 1776, 
mark the time when the United States Army, 
as such, had its first baptism of fire and its 
first glorious victory at the conclusion of its 
first campaign under its first Commander in 
Chief, Gen. George Washington. 

The brigadier of the day at the evacuation 
was Gen. John Sullivan, son of the Irish 
schoolmaster, Owen Sullivan, from Limerick, 
and his wife, Margery Brown Sullivan, from 
County Cork. The schoolteacher, to show 
his competence when he applied for a teach- 
ing position in Berwick, Maine, in 1723, wrote 
his application in seven languages. When 
Margery Brown consented to marry the 
schoolmaster, she was asked what she would 
do in America and her reply became a classic: 
“Sure, I'll raise a family of governors for 
them.” 

She was telling the truth. She was the 
mother of a Governor of New Hampshire 
and of Massachusetts, of the first judge ap- 
pointed by Washington in New Hampshire, 
of an attorney general of New Hampshire, of 
New Hampshire's only major general in the 
Revolutionary War, and of four sons who 
were officers in that Army. She was the 
grandmother of a Governor of Maine, of a 
United States Senator from New Hampshire, 
and of an attorney general of New Hamp- 
shire. She was the great-grandmother of 
an attorney general of New Hampshire and 
of a judge of the courts of that State. She 
was the great-great-grandmother of a dis- 
tinguished officer of the 13th New Hampshire 
Regiment in the Civil War. 

Her present-day descendants occupy posi- 
tions of trust and of prominence. Whether 
in tribute to General Sullivan or his immi- 
grant mother, General Washington made the 
password of the day “St. Patrick” at the 
evacuation of Boston. Bigoted historians 
would have a hard task to prove that John 
Sullivan was not an Irishman, 

As to Henry Knox, the Boston bookseller 
who became chief of artillery under Wash- 
ington, the founder of the Society of the 
Cincinnati, and the genius who brought the 
noble train of artillery from Ticonderoga, 
without which Washington stood helpless in 
the siege of Boston—he, too, was an Irish- 
man, a descendant of a Belfast family, and 
a member of the Charitable Irish Society. 

The noble train of artillery was part 
of the impedimenta of war captured by 
Ethan Allen and his Green Mountain Boys 
“in the name of the Great Jehovah and the 
Continental Congress” on that eventful May 
10, 1775, at the very time that the Second 
Continental Congress, meeting in Philadel- 
phia, was addressing a message to the people 
of Ireland, appealing for their continued 
support of their brethren beyond the At- 
lantic. That message concluded with the 
remarkable statement that both Ireland and 
Amierica had nothing to expect from Eng- 
land, the common enemy, “except the humble 
favor of being the last devoured.” 

This authentic document is on file at 
Washington, D. C., but, strangely enough, 
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historians overlook it and it is not to be 
found in textbooks. Neither is the tragic 
story of the hero of Ticonderoga, Ethan 
Allen, yed to our youth. A prisoner 
in the foul hold of the British ship Solebay, 
chained to an iron bar, shackled, and man- 
acled, Allen was welcomed as a real hero 
by the Irish citizenry when the Solebay put 
into Cork Harbor. He was furnished with 
money, clothing, and foodstuffs by the Irish. 
Our children do not find these facts in cur- 
rent textbooks. 

Before proceeding further, I think I should 
refer to the O’Brien family of Maine, whom 
Con n ONxrrx. spoke of here 1 year 
ago with additional comments by Col. Tom 
Sullivan, as you will all remember. Maurice 
O’Brien was born in Cork and was the father 
of the five sons, headed by Jeremiah, who 
captured a British armed schooner in 
Machias Bay on May 11, 1775, the first naval 
victory and the first blow struck on water 
in the War for Independence. James Fen- 
imore Cooper called the engagement the 
Lexington of the Seas, and a beautiful bronze 
tablet on the grand staircase leading from 
the Governor’s office to the hall of flags, in 
our own statehouse, commemorates the 
event. 

When we come to the greatest Irishman 
of the three who took part in the evacuation 
of Boston, Gen. George Washington, I realize 
that I am somewhat timorous in rushing in 
to expound my doctrines where historians 
fear to tread. 

I make the flat declaration that George 
Washington was an Irishman and I chal- 
lenge any and all Ivy College historians to 
prove otherwise. If some of the professors 
can come out of the protective shadows of 
the fifth amendment long enough to take up 
my challenge, I shall be gratified. 

Were time to allow, I could trace in detall, 
the story of the Irish gentleman, Patrick 
Maguire particularly, who accompanied Co- 
lumbus on his voyage of discovery, with the 
traditions, folklore, and scientific facts of 
the voyages of St. Brendan, the navigator, 
to guide them; of the Irish succor to the 
starving Puritans, in 1630, when the arrival 
of the ship Lion from Ireland, laden with 
provisions turned the day of fasting into a 
day of thanksgiving and prayer; of the Irish 
donation, 100 years before the Revolution 
when, in 1676, the good ship Katherine ar- 
rived, laden with foodstuffs and commodi- 
ties, the contributions of Irish merchants 
which meant so much to Boston and vicin- 
ity at that time. 

Reciprocally, Boston Yankees, in the 
1840's, sent relief donations to the starving 
Trish in the so-called potato-famine years. 
There never was any famine in Ireland. In 
those dreadful years when over one-half of 
Ireland's population of 8 million people 
either died of starvation or emigrated to for- 
eign lands, American and other relief ships 
had to anchor in Irish harbors while British 
ships held space at the docks and piers, be- 
ing loaded to the gunwales, with tons upon 
tons of foodstuffs for transportation out of 
Ireland and into England—enough to feed a 
population twice that of Ireland. 


It was British law and British law, alone, 
which caused the starvation of an entire 
populace. However, America benefited by 
the strong wave of immigration. The his- 
tory of the Irish brigade in the Civil War, of 
Gen. Thomas Francis Meagher, Col. Michael 
Cocoran, of New York’s 69th, and of Col. 
Thomas Cass, of our own Massachusetts 9th, 
together with the glorious record of the 28th 
Massachusetts merely attest to this fact. 

Back in Revolutionary days, the activities 
of men like Blair McClenachan, Oliver Pol- 
lock, and Edward Fox of the Friendly Sons of 
St. Patrick of Philadelphia (of which, by 
the way, Washington was an honorary mem- 
ber) in financing the Revolution with Robert 
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Morris and Haym Solomon, the Jewish phi- 
lanthropist, should be emblazoned on the 
pages of every history book in our schools. 
The identity, as Irishmen, of John Hancock, 
the President of the Continental Congress; 
of Charles Thompson, the Secretary thereof; 
of John Nixon, who first read the Declara- 
tion publicly; and of John Dunlap, who first 
printed it, should be made known to our 
children. Besides Hancock, the following 
Irishmen who signed the Declaration of In- 
dependence should be published to the world: 
Matthew Thornton, of New Hampshire; John 
Hart, of New Jersey; James Smith and George 
Taylor, of Pennsylvania; George Reed and 
Thomas McKean, of Delaware; Charles Car- 
roll of Carrollton, Md.; Edward Rutledge and 
Thomas Lynch, of South Carolina; and Rob- 
ert Treat Paine, of Massachusetts. 

Besides the three great Irish generals who 
took part in the Evacuation of Boston com- 
pulsion, Washington, Sullivan, and Knox, the 
following Irish general officers were in the 
Patriot army; Richard Montgomery, the first 
general officer to lose his life in action; John 
Armstrong, William Thompson, Andrew Lew- 
is, William Maxwell, Anthony Wayne, James 
Clinton, James Moore, Joseph Reed, John 
Nixon, William Irvine, Edward Hand, Richard 
Butler, Walter Stewart, Stephen Moylan, and 
James Cochran. 

I shall not attempt to enumerate the long 
list of naval officers who share the honors 
with the O'Briens of Maine. Suffice it to 
mention only the “father of the American 
Navy,” Commodore Jack Barry. 

Volumes could be written on the assistance 
of the Irishmen in the service of France who 
came to our assistance. The Dillon, Ber- 
wick, Roche-Fermoy, and Walsh Regiments 
of the Irish Brigade, Franco-Irishmen of the 
first to the fourth generations, fought and 
died for American independence. Lafayette 
and Rochambeau testified to their valor. 

I might go on for hours and never have 
time to tell the complete story of the Irish 
pages of American history hidden from view, 
but as time places a imitation on me, I shall 
confine myself to the Irish antecedents of 
Gen. George Washington, ° 

All American historians, whether of-the 
present, or like Bancroft and Irving of other 
days, trace the genealogy of George Wash- 
ington, back to Lawrence Washington, 
grantee of the manor of Sulgrave, in North- 
amptonshire, England. This Lawrence was 
mayor of Northampton and received the 
grant of Sulgrave in either 1538 or 1539. 

Apparently the Washingtons sprang from 
one William DeHertburn, a Norman, who, 
genealogists assert, exchanged the village of 
Hertburn for the manor and village of Wes- 
syngton. The family is mentioned in the 
Bolden Book, recorded in 1183. With the 
exchange of its estate, the family gave up the 
mame of DeHertburn and took the name of 
DeWessyngton. 

For 3½ centuries the fortunes of the fam- 
ily changed as well as the spelling of the 
name, and divers branches spread out over 
England and into Ireland. Thus from the 
DeHertburns of 1183 to the Washingtons of 
Sulgrave Manor of 1538-39, the name varied 
from DeWessyngton, DeWeschington, Wesh- 
ington, Wassington, Wasshington, and 
finally, to Washington. 

The Lawrence Washington who received 
the grant of Sulgrave in 1538-39 had a son, 
Robert, who sold Sulgrave, according to some 
historians, in 1610. Others claim that Sul- 
grave remained in the family until 1620. The 
latter was the year of the settlement of Ply- 
mouth. Boston was settled in 1630. Vir- 
ginia was settled, of course (Jamestown), in 
1606. It may be noted that there is no men- 
tion of a Washington in any part of America 
among the original settlers. 

All historians are agreed that the first 
Washington to come to this country was 
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John Washington, the greatgrandfather of 
Gen. George Washington. If and when his- 
torians can agree as to where John Wash- 
ington was just prior to his coming to Ameri- 
ca, then a definite genealogical citation can 
be made as to Gen. George Washington's fam- 
ily's antecedent nationality. 

Propaganda has been rife since the Amer- 
ican Revolution as to English ancestry of 
the father of our country. We have had 
Sulgrave Manor dinned into our ears “for 
& century and a half until it would appear 
that our George Washington was not even 
an American, much less an Irishman. That 
is one of the main reasons why I demand 
that so-called historians tell the truth about 
the Irish contribution to the foundation, 
establishment, and continuance of our form 
of American Government. 

When the British sallied out of Boston to 
Concord and Lexington on April 19, 1775, one 
of their main objectives was the intended 
capture of John Hancock and Samuel Adams. 
These two patriots were excluded from the 
amnesty proclamation of General Gage—if 
captured, they would have been hanged. 
Were George Washington captured by the 
British during the Revolution that, undoubt- 
edly, would have been his fate. 

The success of the American Revolution 
was all that saved George Washington from 
British wrath. The failure of the Irish 
Revolution of 1798, two score years after 
our battle was in full sway, cost one of the 
Trish Washingtons his life. He was hanged 
as a rebel at New Ross, County Wexford. 
Tragically, another member of the Irish 
contingent, little 8-year-old Anne Washing- 
ton, was shot and killed by British soldiers 
in her home in Wicklow. 

Had the British laid hands on John Wash- 
ington, Gen. George Washington's great- 
grandfather, in 1655, he never would have 
set foot in America. He would have been 
“hanged, drawn, and quartered” to satisfy 
the bloodlust of Oliver Cromwell's round- 
headed fanatics. That he was not so mur- 
dered by the British but saved and allowed to 
migrate to America needs mfore explaining 
by the pro-British historians than the bald 
statement of Washington Irving, the most 
tolerant of them all. 

Says Irving: “We have little note of the 
Sulgrave branch of the family after the death 
of Charles I, and the exile of his successor. 
England, during the protectorate, became 
an uncomfortable residence to such as had 
signalized themselves as adherents to the 
House of Stuart. In 1655, an attempt at a 
general insurrection drew upon them the 
vengeance of Cromwell. Many of their party 
who had no share in the conspiracy, yet 
sought refuge in other lands, where they 
might live free from molestation. This may 
have been the case with the two brothers, 
John and Andrew Washington, great-grand- 
sons of the grantee of Sulgrave.“ 

Irving states that John Washington came 
to Virginia in 1657. Other historians place 
the date as 1659. Whether those blacked- 
out years were two, 1655-57. or four, 1655-59, 
is immaterial. An English Stuart adherent 
could become a free Irishman by the natural- 
ization of necessity and self preservation, 
whether the process took 4 years, 2 years, 
or 2 days, just so long as the time element 
Was sufficient to escape Cromwell's murder- 
ous assassins. 

It seems tragically strange that eminent 
historians cannot pierce the veil of mystery 
surrounding the whereabouts of John Wash- 
ington from 1655 to 1657 or to 1659, which- 
ever is the correct date of his migration to 
America. Oliver Cromwell died on Septem- 
ber 3, 1658, so it seems reasonable to suppose 
that the great-grandfather of Gen. George 
Washington felt free to leave the security 
of his haven in Ireland after that date. 
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On the accession of Charles II. in 1660, 
the skeletal remains of Oliver Cromwell were 
dug up from his grave in Westminster Abbey 
and hanged, in chains, as a common crimi- 
nal, at Tyburn, near Hyde Park, in London. 
This could well have been the fate of John 
Washington had the Round Head Regicides 
apprehended him. His remains would have 
rotted at the foot of the gallows, at Tyburn, 
in the common grave of criminals of the 
lowest sort. 

What actually protected the life of John 
Washington and made possible the birth 
of George Washington, three generations 
later, was the Irish devotion to principle and 
duty exhibited by the Hibernian branch of 
the family. 

If I may go back to Lawrence Washington, 
the 16th century mayor of Northampton 
and the grantee of Sulgrave, and his son, 
Robert, who sold that inheritance in 1610, 
we may get a better picture of the hesitancy 
of some historians to tell the truth. An- 
other Lawrence, son of Robert and grandson 
Of the grantee, was the father of 17 chil- 
Gren. One of these 17 was also named Law- 
rence. This Lawrence, who was rector of 
Purleigh, England, from 1633 to 1643, mar- 
Tied below his station. His wife was a 
balliff’s daughter. John Washington, the 
founder of the American branch of the fam- 
ily, was the child of that union. 

It is a family tradition of the Roscommon, 
Ireland. branch of the Washingtons that 
they, the descendants of Robert of Sulgrave, 
Protected John Washington from Cromwell's 
Wrath and migrated him to America when 
safety was assured. 

Is it not about time that a research proj- 
ect was started at Harvard or one of the 
Other Ivy colleges to ascertain the truth of 
George Washington's heritage? Must we 
have Sulgrave Manor dinned into our ears 
and the ears of our children and our chil- 
dren's children, ad nauseam, when the rec- 
ords, unless deliberately destroyed, could 
settle this controversy, once and for all? 

‘I claim and aver that George Washington 
Was an Irishman by virtue of the naturali- 
Zation of necessity and of safety of his great- 
grandfather, John Washington, into the 
Roscommon branch of the family. I chal- 
lenge historians, Anglophile, or otherwise, 
to prove me wrong. 

My fellow Shamrocks, I would like to con- 
Clude my remarks with an extract from an 
Address delivered in 1828 by George Wash- 
ington Parke Custis, grandson of Martha 
Washington, in answer to an appeal from 
Ireland for funds in aid of the fight for 
Catholic emancipation: 

“And why is this imposing appeal made 
to our sympathies? It is an appeal from 
that very Ireland whose generous sons, alike 
in the day of our gloom and of our glory, 
Shared in our misfortunes and joined in our 
BUccess; who, with undaunted courage, 
breasted the storm which, once threatening 
to overwhelm us, howled with fearful and 
desolating fury through this now happy 
land; who, with aspirations deep and fer- 
vent in our cause, whether under the walls 
Of the Castle of Dublin, in the shock of our 
Uberty's battles, or in the feeble expiring ac- 
cents of famine and misery, amidst the hor- 
Tors of the prison ships, cried from their 
hearts, God save America.’ 

“Tell me not of the aid which we received 
from another European nation in the strug- 
gle for independence; that aid was most, 
hay, all essential to our ultimate success; 
but remember, years of the conflict had 
rolled away. Of the operatives in war—I 
mean the soldier—up to the coming of the 
French, Ireland had furnished in the ratio 
ot 100 for 1 of any foreign nation whatever. 

“Then honored be the old good service of 
the eons of Erin in the War of Independ- 
ence, Let the shamrock be entwined with 
the laurels of the Revolution, and truth 
and justice, guiding the pen of history, in- 
Scribe on the tablets of America’s remem- 

ce ‘Eternal gratitude to Irishmen.’” 
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One Hundred and Thirty-third Anniver- 
sary of Greek Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT W. UPTON 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 24, 1954 


Mr. UPTON. Mr. President, Greece, 
the cradle of democracy, will celebrate 
the 133d anniversary of her independ- 
ence on March 25. In Greece we have 
a noble ally in our struggle against the 
Communists in their conspiracy for 
world conquest. Americans of Greek 
origin are proud of their American citi- 
zenship and of our free institutions, 
Their national organization, the AHEPA, 
at their annual banquet this week, had 
among their guests many Members of 
Congress. The address of their presi- 
dent, Leo J. Lamberson, is indicative of 
their important contribution to our 
American way of life. 

I ask unanimous consent to have this 
address printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD, 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows; 

Mr. LAMBERSON. Mr. Toastmaster, Your 
Eminence, Members of the United States 
Senate and Congress, honored guests, mem- 
bers of the AHEPA family, ladies and gentle- 
men, it is with deep pride to head this pro- 
gressive organization, the Order of AHEPA, 
known as the American Hellenic Educational 
Progressive Association. 

The blue and white folders on your table, 
What Is AHEPA? give you a preview of our 
82-year-old fraternity, its record, its objec- 
tives and its precepts. 

This evening I salute the venerable mother 
lodge members, as our founding fathers of 
AHEPA: To the 13 past supreme presidents 
for their toil, deeds and reverence to the 
shrine of our AHEPA Temple. 

The Order of AHEPA and its official family 
has become America’s foremost organiza- 
tion acting as the spokesmen of some 1 mil- 
lion Anrericans of Hellenic extraction. 

As many historians have written on the 
glory that was Greece—it was because of the 
spirit that prevailed at the pass of Thermop- 
ylae, the Battle of Marathon, and others, 
which were so achieved by the age-old 
maxim, “Better live an hour of freedom 
than 40 years of slavery” (Greek). 

Yet that same spirit precipitated their 
determined stand to defend Greece on Octo- 
ber 28, 1940, when the Fascist and Nazi 
hordes pounced upon little Greece, and more 
recently when 5,000 Greek soldiers answered 
the call and traveled over one-half way 
around the world to join the United States 
with the U. N. in the fight for the liberty of 
another nation, the people of South Korea. 

AHEPA has chosen to perpetuate that 
same spirit by stressing upon the sacred 
obligation of our responsibilities as a citi- 
zen are more important now than ever be- 
fore in the history of our Nation. 

That constantly our watchword is, Eter- 
nal vigilance is the price of liberty.” 

Our American citizenship, like the Hel- 
lenic heritage, is a most priceless privilege. 
It is our guaranty of freedom, dignity, and 
opportunity, but we must pay a price for 
that privilege, and the price we must pay 
is eternal vigilance, for eternal vigilance is 
the price of liberty. 

The spirit of freedom and democracy is a 
most sacred possession, and that mankind's 
most powerful and progressive instrumental- 
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ity is the ballot box, a part of our American 
way of life. It is the atomic weapon of 
our peaceful Republic. 

Ahepans everywhere do manifest a sense 
of great responsibility and the recognition 
of our fundamental civic and community 
obligations, and to become genuinely inter- 
ested in good government and the actual 
practice of the true principles of a democ- 
racy, by taking part and lending a voice in 
our governmental affairs. 

Therefore, we call for a reappraisal of our 
sacred responsibilities as citizens, and self 
sacrifice is still one of our major safeguards 
in this grand Republic. That our paramount 
obligation is to preserve those rights, as well 
as to receive and partake of its benefits. 

That our American institutions, and our 
freedom must be handed down from our gen- 
eration to the next, unblemished and un- 
diminished. 

Ours is a great Nation—but America is 
not great because of its population, or be- 
cause of its area, or its wealth. But America 
is great, if not the greatest of all time, be- 
cause of its American way of life its sys- 
tem of government, a government of the 
people, by the people, and for the people; 
its free enterprise which established an eco- 
nomic system providing us with the highest 
standards of living of any people throughout 
the world; America is great because of its un- 
matched freedoms, its freedom of speech, the 
press and religion, the right to trial by jury, 
and the guaranteed due process of law. 
America is great because it is a land of oppor- 
tunity—unlimited and of a bountiful 
variety, 

Therefore, Ahepa has literally become the 
vehicle for Americans of Hellenic extraction 
to help preserve and perpetuate this Amer- 
ican way of life and we firmly believe that 
the greatest cementing force in the United 
States is the lifeblood and zeal of patriotic 
spirit of every living American. 

It is often said, “He who loses his wealth 
pan 3 he who loses a friend loses more 

ut he who loses his courage 8 
— age loses every 

So it ais with this renewed coura; de 
fraternalism and with God's hain 8 
shall and we must march forward, steadily 
and triumphantly. 

Marching forward, seeking to exterminate 
the termites at our democratic institutions, 
not with just passive Americanism, but with 
an active, vibrant spirit and zeal, with im- 
pregnable faith, faith in a greater America, 
and with fervent hope in the future of this 
nation of ours. 

Our future is shaped out of the past—the 
vivid—eventful heroic past. That's why it 
is so imperative to strengthen and preserve 
the democratic processes and the rule of 
law—which so characterizes the history of 
Greece and of America. In Greece, the 
leading nation of 20 centuries ago, out of 
the cradle of civilization, in the land where 
democracy was born—nurtured and perpet- 
uated down through the ages—to where 
today America has become the highest expo- 
nent of all modern democracies, where liber- 
ty, freedom and opportunity prevail over 
tyranny and evil. 

Today, we are living in a world where our 
neighbors are most of the nations over the 
globe. However, amongst certain nations 
whose avowed purpose and objective, and 
whose every effort is seeking the destruction 
not only of all democracies and the free 
peoples of the world, but the calculated de- 
struction of all brotherhood, Christianity, 
and humanitarianism. 

The tempo of our times must turn more 
and more to the light of the Üiberty-loving 
peoples—to the beacon rays of this vast land 
of ours—and of the spirit of tolerance, 
brotherhood and religion, 

Last Saturday morning when our supreme 
lodge made its annual visit to the White 
House, President Eisenhower related how im- 
pressed he was with the King and Queen of 
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Greece while the President was in Greece in 
1952 and with their recent visit to the United 
States. 

It was a grand gesture for the State Depart- 
ment of the United States to have the King 
and Queen as official guests of honor in 
America, This is not only symbolic of fine 
relations between Greece and America—but 
very definitely, it cemented the spiritual 
bonds .which bind the people of Greece to- 
gether with the people of the United States, 
bridging the ties of common purposes and 
mutual aims as both nations hold everlast- 
ing enmity toward tyranny and evil—toward 
communism and anarchy. 

Many a Hellene in Greece has often said 
and even here tonight “Thank God for 
American aid to Greece“ —ald through 
UNRRA—Marshall plan, and ECA, and the 
NATO. Such aid has definitely placed 
Greece on the most secure side—on our side 
of the Iron Curtain—Greece has now be- 
come America's sentinel, in a most strategic 
position as America's outpost in the Balkans 
and the eastern Mediterranean; it is the bul- 
wark against communism and its satellites. 

Aid and justice for Greece as a faithful 
noble ally of America, has brought her closer 
and more friendly; and certainly cemented 
our relationships to help perpetuate free- 
dom, liberty, dignity, and the democratic 
institutions with the pursuit of happiness 
for our posterity. 

Today there's even a greater need to join 
forces with all liberty-loving peoples in de- 
fense of freedom—and to protect and pre- 
serve the rights of the free peoples to live 
under a government of their own choosing. 

Americans of Hellenic extraction and 
zealous of their rights and justly proud of 
their heritage. For them, American citizen- 
ship and Hellenism become more harmoni- 
ous, and their loyalty and devotion to their 
principles and everything they stand for, 
are so envied by many others throughout the 
world. 

Whether we are Ahepans or not—we are 
Americans first, last, and always. Ahepans 
and American citizenship have now become 
quite synonymous. Yes, citizens, not sub- 
jects, for there is a vast difference. A sub- 
ject has mere privileges, but a United States 
citizen has rights—constitutional rights, 
Bill of Rights—inallenable rights which never 
can be taken away in the United States. 
That is why so many citizens who earned 
their American naturalization and by choice, 
are so proud of their American citizenship. 
It is no small wonder why such loyalty pre- 
vails amongst them. His loyalty is to his 
community, his State, and to our Nation. 
But a subject of other nations must be loyal 
only to his king, prince, potentate or dic- 
tator. It's no simple wonder they can sing 
with bursting pride God Bless America.” 

All Hellenism in Greece are most grateful 
not only for the ald to Greece mentioned 
previously, but ever grateful to you Senators 
and Congressmen, with your colleagues, for 
the displaced-persons program of a few years 
ago, and the new European Refugee Relief 
Act of last August. It was a deep recogni- 
tion of the United States Government and a 
signal honor to the Order of Ahepa when the 
State Department approved of the Ahepa 
Refugee Relief Committee as an accredited 
agency in this noble, humanitarian cause 
and worthy task now getting under way. 

Such legislation supported by you Senators 
and Congressmen not only promotes good- 
will, but creates a better understanding be- 
tween America and a noble, heroic ally, 
Greece. It actually proves that America acts 
with deeds and not just words, and believes 
in the practice of the Biblical phrase, “Am I 
my brother's keeper?” 

More especially, such economic and mili- 
tary ald and assistance to Greece has not 
only promoted goodwill and cemented our 
ties, but it has become an investment that's 
become more effective than United States 
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armored divisions In Greece in the defense 
against communism and its sphere of influ- 
ence. There, American soldiers are not need- 
ed for such a defense upon the soil of Greece. 

We are particularly grateful to the some 
80 United States Senators and Congressmen 
who grace our roster of membership, along 
with 20 some Governors of the several States. 
On February 12, 1954, the official CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD portrays that just last month 
Congressman Cooter, of North Carolina, re- 
lated his enthusiastic acceptance of such 
Ahepa membership and so extended Into the 
Rrconn. His address delivered at Raleigh, 
N. C., and even tonight our speaker, Senator 
Dirksen, has been an Ahepan for over 15 
years. I am happy to report that Ahepa is 
also very grateful for the score or more of 
Senators and Congressmen who have only re- 
cently accepted our invitations to join our 
ranks. 

America has been known to be a great melt- 
ing pot, in which ts compounded out of the 
various nationalities a most precious metal, 
the metal of Americanism. 

Every citizen must be cognizant not only 
of his duties but of every sense of responsi- 
bility. We often expect, and even demand, 
a President, Governor, Senator, or Congress- 
man to be conscientious in his duties and to 
his oath of office. So it is but fair and 
reciprocal to demand and call upon the most 
humble citizen to do likewise; to be consci- 
entious as a juror; conscientious to pay his 
taxes, and conscientious to vote and partici- 
pate in the political affairs and extend a voice 
in government. 

I know from many an immigrant who be- 
comes an American by choice, often shouts, 
“Thank God, I am an American.” 

Even many of us born in America, don't 
fully realize nor even appreciate this, unless 
one travels outside of the country, he really 
feels like an immigrant, then only can he 
fully appreciate his American citizenship. 

The comradeship of Hellenes who fought 
in World War I and World War II. and in 
Korea, fully earned thelr “spurs"—and with 
all other Hellenes; pledged to promote a 
better understand of the principles of de- 
mocracy and a higher appreciation of the 
benefits of American citizenship and to 
aggressively combat the spread of any radi- 
calism and to eradicate all subversive move- 
ments. As Ahepans, our duty is to play even 
a more vital role in American citizenship— 
promote greater loyalty to American instil- 
tutions and our devotion to the American 
way of life, and with a deep sense of respon- 
sibility to love, cherish, and defend those 
rights and those institutions for a strong 
America today, and a greater Nation of to- 
morrow—for the hope and beacon of light 
for the free peoples of the world. 

May I conclude with the prize-winning 
award by our past supreme president; 

“MY CREED 

“I do not choose to be a common man. 
It is my right to be uncommon—if I can. I 
seek opportunity—not security. I do not 
wish to be a kept citizen, humbled and dulled 
by having the state look after me. I want to 
take the calculated risk; To dream and to 
build, to fail and to succeed. I refuse to 
barter incentive for a dole. I prefer the 
challenges of life to a guaranteed existence; 
the thrill of fulfillment to the stale calm of 
a utopia. I will not trade fredom for benefi- 
cence nor my dignity for a handout. I will 
never cower before any master nor bend to 
any threat. It is my heritage to stand erect, 
proud, and unafraid; to think and act for 
myself, enjoy the benefit of my creations 
and to face the world boldly and say, This I 


have done. All this is what it means to be 
an American.” (By Dean Alfange, of New 
York.) 


As the spokesman for our Ahepa family, 
Ahepa points with great pride to Its record 
and its achievements, and its success to 
which most of you have contributed in one 
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way or another, and each member solemnly 
pledges to everyone of you Senators and 
Congressmen—For Ahepa to hold fast as a 
pillar in the civic fiber of our Government 
and to remain steadfast in the foundation 
of our American way of life. 

God bless America; God bless America, 


Destruction of Domestic Lead-Zinc Indus- 
try by Foreign Metal Imports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR V. WATKINS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 24, 1954 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, there 
has been much discussion before this 
body on the subject of the destruction of 
our strategic domestic lead-zinc indus- 
try by foreign metalimports. When dis- 
cussed as a statistical matter, this prob- 
lem gets scant attention or it loses force 
because the human factors are not ap- 
parent from the cold figures. 

But the decline of a basic domestic 
industry means that men lose jobs, both 
in that industry and service businesses, 
schools close down, thriving communi- 
ties become ghost towns, and what was 
once a wellspring of an area's economy 
becomes an economic and social problem 
for all levels of government. Further- 
more, in the case of lead and zinc, do- 
mestic production of vital defense mate- 
rials is sacrificed to foreign supplies that 
could be chopped off in time of a na- 
tional emergency. 

Because this problem is so serious in 
my State and in other lead-zinc-produc- 
ing areas, I ask unanimous consent for 
publication in the Appendix a letter I 
received this morning from the board of 
commissioners of Summit County in the 
State of Utah. 

These county commissioners are en- 
deavoring to cope firsthand with a prob- 
lem created by national trade policies 
which favor foreign mineral producers 
at the expense of well-paid American 
miners and domestic mining communi- 
ties. Their letter shows what 20 years 
of free-trade policies have done to the 
community of Park City, Utah. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Summ™rr COUNTY, 
STATE or UTAR, 
Coalville, Utah, March 8, 1954. 

Mr. CONGRESSMAN: This letter has been 
written to you who represent the people of 
the State of Utah on a national level. It 
comes from the representatives of the people 
on the county level. The purpose of this 
letter Is to show you the dire situation that 
exists in Park City district of our county 
and the need for immediate emergency 
action. 

As you undoubtedly know, the Park City 
mines have not operated since approximately 
the middie of 1952. There being no manu- 
facturing industries in the town and little 
agricultural land to draw upon, Park City 
is economically dependent upon the activity 
of its mines, The mine payrolls constitute 
the community's only source of income. 
Since these payrolls have been cut off, the 
town has been rapidly going downhill in 
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Population, school enrollment, business en- 
terprises, and financial solvency until the 
town has become a liability to the county 
instead of an asset. 

The operation of the mines is largely con- 
tingent upon receiying a price for their prod- 
ucts that would enable them to meet these 
payroll and other operational expenses and 
to pay taxes toward the support of the vari- 
dus governmental agencies from the local to 
national levels. The current prices being 
Paid for the ores these mines produce does 
not permit a profitable production, largely 
because national governmental tariff policies 
permit the influx of low-cost foreign metals 
Practically duty free. A situation where do- 
Mestic mines are penalized out of operation 
to the benefit of foreign producers who pay 
no taxes and contribute very little if any- 
thing to the welfare of our citizenry is un- 
American. 

Just how this situation is affecting Park 
City and Summit County can be best re- 
vealed by «.few statements of fact drawn 
trom the local records. 

1. The fact that this condition Is not some- 
thing that has dropped on us all at once Is 
best indicated by the following population 
figures: 


(a) Park City's population has dropped 
from 4.281 in 1930 to 2,000 in. 1983. 

(b) Park City school enrollment since 1941 
hhas been as follows: 


Teachers 


Enrollment employed 


Year 
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2. In 1953 over 200 properties have been 
Bold to the county for taxes. This year, 1954, 
at the May sale. Many of these proper- 
ties are homes on which, because of the 
Closing of the mines and no income, the 
Owners have been unable to pay taxes. Many 
Of these homes are vacant and rapidly going 
to ruin. Others are being lived in, but the 
Occupants pay no rent, Naturally none of 

properties contribute toward the coun- 
ty’s tax burden. 

3. With incomes shut off more and more 
Tesidents are being forced to ask for medical 
Care, hospitalization, and indigent support. 
Although last year's legislature granted an 

ase of some 84.000 to this fund, it will 
be exhausted within 8 months at the present 
Tate of usage this year. The following fig- 
ures will exemplify this problem: 


1952 fund expended: 


Medival. (care... „„ $5, 581.93 
Indigent and poor — 2,469, 81 
„„ 8. 051. 74 

1953 fund: 
Nelli COLES. cn cnconnewe sane: 4. 289. 15 
Indigent and poor 7. 860. 80 
8 —————— 12, 149.95 


before year is out: 
6 a 
Indigent and poor 7. 545. 81 


Wall... 19, 045.82 


4. Tax revenues from the mines represent 
One of the principal sources of income of the 
County, yet the drop in county mine valua- 

since 1940 totals $153,000; the loss of tax 
revenue about $6,500. 
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5. Many business houses that have some- 
how limped along through this period are 
about at the end of their rope and soon will 
be forced to close up. Such a situation will 
act to further reduce tax revenues, and, of 
course, the loss of population indicated above 
has meant a loss in tax revenue also. 

These conditions make up the grim ple- 
ture that will steadily get worse unless ap- 
propriate action is taken in the very near 
future. 

What can be done? 

The first step should be to revamp the tar- 
iff structure and to remold the thinking of 
our national leaders back to American prin- 
ciples of protecting domestic industries and 
our own citizens rather than to enrich for- 
eign producers. 

This is your job, Mr. Congressman. 

There is another approach, coupled with 
the above which should be considered. That 
is to bring national influence upon the two 
most vitally interested parties, the mine 
operators and labor organizations to work 
out emergency means that might enable the 
mines to resume operations during this cri- 
tical time. 

Whenever a strike has been threatened or 
during cessations of operations due to a 
strike, Government mediators have repeat- 
edly been called to the scene to work out 
a compromise settlement. Why not call in 
such a mediator now to sit down with the 
operators and the union to see if a similar 
compromise cannot be worked out to bridge 
this emergency. 

This situation in Park City and Summit 
County is serious. We ask you help and 
cooperation now. Getting the mines re- 
opened and the men back to work is the only 
sound solution to this problem. We do not 
want a welfare town. Handing out doles, 
free butter and other foodstuffs is not the 
answer. It is jobs. 

Thanking you for your attention, we re- 
main. 

Very truly yours, 
Tue Boarp or Summrr COUNTY 
COMMISSIONERS, 
ARCHIE C. Pace, Chairman. 
W. Ernest CHAPPELL. 
Davm W. LOERTSCHER. 


J. EMERSON STAPLES, 
Summitt County Clerk. 


Attest: 


A Close Look at the New Look 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 24, 1954 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I should like to include a speech 
which I delivered today at the National 
Aircraft Conference of the UAW-CIO: 

A CLOSE LOOK AT THE New Loox 

Mr. Chairman, delegates, and distinguished 

I am most happy to welcome the 

UAW aircraft delegates from all over the Na- 
tion, assembled here in Washington where 
you can take a close look at the New Look. 
The skills of the members of your union are 
an increasingly important component of our 
defense structure. Sudden spurts in aircraft 
orders alternating with sudden stops have 
too often played havoc with our airpower 
and our aircraft industry. We have just wit- 
nessed another in a long series of costly sud- 
den shifts in our airpower program. It is 
to be hoped that we will now be permitted 
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to proceed toward real air strength without 
interference by any newly inducted meat 
axers anxious to prove their prior political 
allegations of great waste by drastically cut- 
ting something—cutting anything—right or 
wrong. 

If we are to proceed evenly toward ade- 
quate air power, we need an informed citi- 
zenry insistent upon such a course. We 
need strong groups geared to political ac- 
tion for defense of security. We need the 
active support and participation of great 
unions such as yours in this political fight 
to insure adequate productive capacity and 
maintenance of survival strength, 

We stand today on a small part of this 
spinning sphere still able to choose between 
two paths; strength based upon voluntary 
sacrifice, which may mean peace, or at least a 
chance to survive if war comes to our land; 
or weakness resulting from taking the easy 
selfish way, which can mean unspeakable 
violence and destruction, Which shall it 
be? Never have the lives and liberties of so 
many thousands of millions yet unborn de- 
pended so surely upon the free choice of the 
citizens of one nation. Yes, the responsibili- 
tles of contemporary American citizenship 
are very great. Your union is a bulwark in 
the struggle for intelligent, informed, politi- 
cal action. I hope that in addition to other 
activities, Interest In your political action 
committee will broaden and grow. 

Now I would like to help you take that 
close look at the New Look. 

The United States has faced many great 
crises in the past. At such times, our ene- 
mies have always found to their dismay that 
our country has a great unifying spirit which 
enables us to resolve our differences to cope 
with the common threat. 

In meeting these past crises we have been 
fortunate in our geographical isolation. It 
has always afforded us the luxury of com- 
placency until an enemy struck the first 
blow, then we still had time to resolve our 
dilatory differences, and start serious 
rations for defense of our liberty. The air 
age no longer permits such a dilatory com- 
placent attitude. 

Today, an aggressor's long-range high- 

speed aircraft can deliver fantastic explosive 
power on the United States without warn- 
ing. And we must clearly understand that 
we are faced by a ruthless potential enemy 
willing to strike without warning whenever 
he feels it to his advantage to do so. Our 
Nation's security in this air age, therefore, 
demands a sound military policy, supported 
by all the people in time of peace as well as 
war. 
For many years now most Americans, re- 
gardiess of domestic party policies, have rec- 
ognized the need for bipartisanship in our 
foreign policy. We must have not only a re- 
sumption of this bipartisanship in our for- 
eign policy, but also the establishment of 
nonpartisanship in our military policy. I 
Want to discuss this nonpartisan military 
policy today in connection with my remarks 
about the so-called New Look. 

The first requirement in establishing a 
sound nonpartisan military policy is an hon- 
est and complete statement of the facts. It 
may be that the present administration has 
so committed itself to the use of advertising 
agency techniques that it will not make an 
undramatic frank statement of the facts. I 
hope this is not the case. I hope that they 
have the capacity to heed the remarks of 
Benjamin Franklin who said: “The wise and 
brave dares own that he is wrong.” 

Certainly the Republican administration's 
current position on airpower is evidence of 
the serious blunder it committed a few 
months ago when it cut heavily into the 
budget and the personnel of the Air Force, 
So far, however, they have proved obstinate- 
ly unwilling to acknowledge the fact publicly. 

Instead, they describe their present mili- 
tary policy as a New Look in an attempt to 
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_ hide their mistakes. Ever since the New 
Look was announced, I have been trying to 
find out just what was new about it. In 
their attempt to make it really sound new, 
administration spokesmen have confused our 
allies and our own people. Now the Presi- 
dent has thrown up his hands in disgust 
and repudiated this propaganda term. I 
think, though, I may have finally discov- 
ered the real answer to this so-called New 


Look. They simply have a new way of look- 
ing at things. Let me describe the process 
to 


First. they look at the enemy's capabilities 
through the wrong end of a telescope. Then 
they look at our own capabilities with a 
pair of unfocused binoculars so that they 
see double. Then they take another look at 
the whole situation with a pair of rose- 
colored glasses. They describe what they 
see with meaningless but catchy slogans such 
as “more defense for less, the floating D-day 
concept, a bigger bang for a buck, national 
security in the large economy size." Slogans 
like these may be good for selling soap, but 
they neither give us security nor explain the 
administration's military ~ 

Every time the administration has been 
pressed to explain just what the New Look 
means they seem to be at a complete loss. 

First, they implied that the New Look was 
based on a massive retaliatory capability. 
This is certainly not something new fash- 
joned by this administration. Any school- 

is aware of the massive retaliatory capa- 
bility of the Strategic Air Command and our 
reliance on its effectiveness to deter Soviet 
aggression, 

Then, when some skeptics point out that 
massive retaliation alone does not offer a 
solution to limited wars like Korea or Indo- 
china, but appears to increase the likelihood 
of turning these into all-out war, the admin- 
istration says that the new program does 
not eliminate the use of more conventional 
weapons, Is that new? The previous ad- 
ministration had already built up the Army 
and Navy. Next, they try to claim credit 
for an alleged new emphasis on air atomic 
power. This is all unadulterated political 
poppycock. Why don't they admit that 
while they talk about emphasis on airpower, 
they are asking for more appropriations for 
the Navy this year than last? Why don't 
they explain lucidly whether or not the cut 
in Army appropriations is a result of the fact 
that the fighting in Korea has ended? Why 
don't they admit that while talking about 
emphasis on airpower, they are cutting Air 
Force funds for aircraft from 83.5 billion last 
year to $2.76 billion this year? Everyone 
knows that the current rate of aircraft pro- 
curement is a result of appropriations made 
before this administration was little more 
than a gleam in the eye of the hard-money 
financiers. 

When you get right down to it, what is 
all this business about a New Look or a 
new floating D-day concept which is said 
to build for the long pull rather than for 
a year of crisis? Why don’t they admit 
that the Democratic administration con- 
stantly emphasized quality as well as quan- 
tity? Why don't they admit that as long 
ago as 1950, Secretary of Defense George 
Marshall resisted all impulsive attempts to 
bulld up too quickly, insisting that we must 
gradually build up to a reasonably high pla- 
teau which would ali our minimum requires- 
ments and then take a look around? Why 
don’t they admit that it was Secretary Mar- 
shall who first insisted that we must be pre- 
pared to maintain that reasonable plateau 
for many years to come if necessary? 

Well, like murder, truth will out, even 
when it is truth itself that has been the 
victim. In last Sunday’s New York Times, 
the distinguished military analyst, Hanson 
W. Baldwin sald, “There is no doubt that 
reduction of costs was a major factor—prob- 


, 
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ably the major factor—in the new program, 
The Secretary of the and the 
Budget Director had more influence in shap- 
ing the overall sizes of the services than 
did the Joint Chiefs of Staff. New weapons 
certainly give a bigger bang, but no one 
yet knows exactly what effect they will have 
in war, or, indeed, whether they can ever 
be used. The administration would have 
been on somewhat safer ground if, instead 
of claiming more for less, it had said frankly 
that it was increasing slightly our calculated 
military risk in order to reduce our calcu- 
lated economic risk. 

In the same paper, the equally distin- 
guished political writer, Mr. James Reston 
sald: 


“This may be a disappointment to the ad- 
vertising warrior on upper Madison Avenue, 
but the attempt to ‘merchandise the living 
hell out of the Eisenhower program —as C. 
D. Jackson once put it—has not been a 
howling success. 


“It's an odd thing, too. Politicians love 


slogans as much as the hucksters and big- 
city magazine and TV experts who came down 
here with the Republicans, but few things 
have caused this administration more trouble 
than its slogans, 

“The New Look foreign policy dispute this 
week is only one illustration. The New Look 
was presented around here for months as 
something revyolutionary—more bang for a 
buck—but the President, the Secretaries of 
State, Defense, Army, Navy, and Alr Force, 
and the Joint Chiefs of Staff all spent a good 
part of this week explaining that the New 
Look really wasn't very new at all. It was 
merely an effort to keep up with the times, 
the President sald, adding his displeasure 
with the whole idea of calling it the New 
Look.” 

In fairness, I must say that Secretary 
Wilson did finally admit at a press conference 
the other day (March 9) that the present 
military program represented simply a grad- 
ual evolution. When pressed for more de- 
tails, he referred his questioners to an inter- 
view with Admiral Radford, Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, which was reported in 
U. S. News & World Report. In that article, 
the present Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff admitted that our strategic concepts are 
still basically the same. He went on to point 
out that we must still “be prepared to meet 
any kind of emergency.” 

Yet, despite such important admissions 
that the New Look is not really new, most of 
the administration’s political spokesmen per- 
sist with their ballyhoo on the New Look at 
every opportunity. Why don't the rest of 
them face up to the facts as the President 
Was finally goaded Into doing, and admit that 
the New Look is nothing but semantics? Are 
they afraid of proving someone else right? 
General Vandenberg, for instance. 

Last summer I fought together with Sena- 
tors SYMINGTON, MAYBANK, Russet, and 
HILL, and Congressmen Manon, PRICE, Par- 
Ten, TEAGUE, and other distinguished mém- 
bers of the Democratic Party to prevent the 
administration from drastically cutting and 
damaging the Air Force. At first, there were 
only a few of us who were stirred by the 
courageous stand taken by a real airpower 
authority, and a real man, Gen. Hoyt Van- 
denberg. We carried the debate to the pub- 
lic. As it progressed, we were joined by 
other Democrats, and by both Republicans 
and Democrats outside of Congress, who sup- 
ported us in our stand against crippling 
American airpower at the very time when we 
should have been increasing its strength. 

The record of that debate, when compared 
with the administration’s present airpower 
program, proves that the stand of the ma- 
jority of Democrats In Congress against cuts 
in alrpower is now completely vindicated. 
It also proves that the stand Gen. Hoyt Van- 
denberg took in the face of bitter attacks, 
and even some most unfair abuse, was an 
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honest and heroic stand. Why can't the 
administration show its own wisdom and 
honesty and admit that they were wrong? 
The high officials of this administration were 
diplomatically ill at the time of General Van- 
denberg's retirement ceremony, They owe 
him an apology, but they are not manly 
enough to admit It. 

Only by the greatest effort on the part of 
the administration was the cut in American 
alrpower pushed, shoved, and slammed 
through Co It was accomplished be- 
cause the administration’s deceptive argu- 
ments and loose promises were accepted at 
face value by a majority of the Republicans 
in the Congress. Let's take a look at some 
of these promises. 

In the first place, Secretary Wilson ignored 
our own Intelligence reports and sald that we 
gave the Soviets credit for many aircraft 
they didn’t have. Furthermore; he argued 
that the Soviet Alr Force was primarily de- 
fensive. Shortly after the debate in Con- 
gress, the Soviets exploded a hydrogen bomb. 
A few weeks ago, Aviation Week carried pic- 
tures of two new Soviet modern long-range 
bombers which they were reported to have 
in the hundreds. Secretary Wilson was 
wrong. General Vandenberg was right. 

In the second place, the administration 
solemnly promised over and over again that 
the Air Force cuts would not delay the build- 
up toward a 143-wing Air Force if the so- 
called New Look showed that such an Air 
Force was necessary. You may remember 
that at that time General Vandenberg stated 
that if the administration's delays and re- 
Strictions remained in effect, pending the 
New Look we could not haye 143 wings before 
1957, even if we decided the program was 
right after all. Now what has actually hap- 
pened? 

The administration tooks its look and came 
up with a new program for 137 air wings, 
instead of 143, but by the strangest coin- 
cidence, this so-called new program contains 
exactly the same number of combat wings 
as were contained in the 143 wing program 
for which the Democratic Members of Con- 
gress argued last year; that is, 126 combat 
wings. Now, however, the administration 
itself admits that we cannot have those 137 
wings until 1957. Secretary Wilson was 
wrong. General Vandenberg was right. 

But they still don’t have the courage to 
admit their mistake. Instead, they expect 
people to believe that by changing the pro- 
gram from 143 wings down to 120 and then 
up to 137 they have achieved a new and 
unheard-of emphasis on airpower. They ex- 
pect people to accept a so-called floating 
D-day concept as a reasonable explanation 
for reducing and then stretching out the 
previously planned buildup of our alrpower 
from 1955 to 1957. 

In the third place, the administration 
promised that no combat airplanes would be 
cut from the Air Force program and that all 
the combat aircraft construction which ‘was 
deferred from last year to this year, would 
eventually be built. This promise also has 
proved unreliable by a very wide margin. 
Within a few weeks from the time the prom- 
ise was made nearly 700 combat aircraft 
were cut from the program, and later, an 
additional 200 combat aircraft were also 
cut from the program. 

In the fourth place, they promised that 
the Air Force would not be seriously cut in 
personnel and that the orderly training and 
replacement of Air Force personnel would 
continue. What happened? The official re- 
port of the Secretary of Defense disclosed 
that the number of men in uniform de- 
creased by 50,000 during the past year. This 
decrease of 50,000 was absorbed entirely by 
the Air Force. Air Force personnel decreased 
from more than 975,000 to 925,000 during 
the past year. This is exactly what General 
Vandenberg warned would happen under 
the policies that were instituted by the ad- 
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ministration last spring. Again Secretary 
ieee was wrong, General Vandenberg was 
t. 

Now, we all believe in efficient use of man- 
Power, but it is particularly disturbing to 
see just how the administration went about 
achieving personnel cuts. They not only 
arbitrarily lowered the ceiling on the num- 
ber of Air Force personnel, but they intro- 
duced restrictions which kept the Air Force 
from meeting even the lower ceiling. For 
example, last spring they shortsightedly lim- 
ited the recruiting of Air Force personnel to 
3,000 a month at a time when the Air Force 
Was able to recruit nearly 12,000 men a 
month. Most of the Air Force training 
commands stood idle and many thousands 
cf young men who wanted to join the Air 
Force had to stay out. Now the Air Force 
is unable to recruit the men it needs, and 
it is unable to train new men fast enough 
to meet its urgent needs. 

In this connection, I have been puzzled 
by a letter_recently sent to me by the Secre- 
tary of the Air Force, Harold E. Talbott. He 
Called my attention to an article by Francis 
B. Drake, entitled “On Guard.” The article 
appeared in the Reader's Digest of August 
1953. The article described a mission by 
Strategic Air Command. The Secretary said, 

I was greatly impressed with the article.” 

Well, was greatly impressed by the fact 
that the Secretary was greatly impressed. 
Let me read you a few excerpts from this ex- 
Cellent article: 

“Here we have an illustration of the 
alarming deficiency in our Government's 
Scheme for preventing the outbreak of war: 

ere are no duplicate atom-bomber crews. 

“Should the United States ever come under 
Attack, this deficiency would be appalling. 
The Red air force is already much larger 
than our own. It has amply trained man- 
Power. It could maintain continuous bom- 

ment. Yet at a time when every hour 
might be beyond price, when millions of our 
People might be under devastating attack, 
this bomber—and dozens like it—would have 
to remain grounded, subject to enemy de- 
Struction at any minute. 

“The men would be willing to fly again, 
ot course, to force their bodies back to the 
rigors of the stratosphere, but they would 
not be able to manage the split-second tim- 
ing of their complex equipment. The Air 
Force believes that it would only sacrifice 
Plane and crew to try. 

“In a belated effort to catch up with the 

air force, we have more bombers on 
Order, We need these badly. But, still more, 
We need crews to Hy them, Commercial air- 
lines average over four crews per plane. 
SAC is allowed only one. The reason? Lack 
Of appropriations. It costs $50,000 per man 
train an atom-bomber crew. SAC hasn't 
ot the money. 

“Considering that national survival is at 
Stage, this policy is reckless.” 

This article sets forth the stark serious 
facts about the deficiencies in our alrpower 
brought about and still shamefully glossed 
Over by the pennypinchers in this adminis- 
tration. Was Secretary Talbott trying to em- 
Phasize by indirection the truth he feels pro- 
hibited from stating directly? I believe this 
Was his purpose. I want to help him. His 
Position is not an enviable one, Inciden- 
tally, Gen. Matthew Ridgway, a very great 
S0ldier, appears lately to also desire to break 
through the gag rule and speak his mind 
About the Army budget. It is disturbing 
enough to have defense made a subject of 
slogans but even more disturbing to see our 

ent expert advisers silenced by civilians who 
know a lot about their dollars but little about 
our defense. This is not a healthy sign in 
this sick world. 

A In connection with this manpower prob- 
em, it is also distressing to see how the ad- 
Ministration actually callously broke faith 
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with thousands of ROTC students in our 
universities. As a result of the administra- 
tion’s actions, thousands of ROTC graduates 
will not, upon completion of their training, 
receive the commissions they were originally 
promised. 

If the administration had been deliberately 
trying to undermine the faith of these fine 
young Americans in the Air Force they could 
not have done better. These young grad- 
uates of the Alr ROTC are bitter not toward 
the administration—but toward the Air 
Force, even though the Air Force broke faith 
with them only because of the administra- 
tion’s compulsion, This understandable bit- 
terness will continue to haunt the Air Force 
for many years, and will complicate and ag- 
gravate its already difficult manpower prob- 
lem. 

Now, from a more immediate point of view, 
the Air Force is presently faced with the 
serious problem of main combat 
readiness with an insufficient number of fly- 
ing hours permitted. Obviously, the readi- 
ness of the Air Force and its state of training 
depends heavily on the amount of flying it 
does. Yet the actual fact is that despite the 
larger number of wings it has on paper, the 
Air Force is flying very little—4f any—more 
than it was a year ago. : 

Many other instances could be cited to 
show just how wrong the administration 
was, and just how right General Vandenberg 
was, a year ago, but I think I have made the 
point sufficiently clear. 

Let me review this record, 

First, the record shows conclusively that 
the administration made a serious blunder 
in cutting our airport program a year ago. 

Second, the record shows that the admin- 
istration has tried to correct its blunder by 
setting up a so-called new program which 
will eventually provide about the same com- 
bat alrpower for which General Vandenberg 
and the Democrats were arguing a year ago. 

Third, the record shows that the adminis- 
tration has lost 2 years’ time which they 
can’t make up, and wasted a considerable 
amount of money. 

Fourth, the record shows that the ad- 
ministration has tried to hide its errors from 
the American public by use of the so-called 
New Look slogan. 

Well, all of us, I am sure, are more con- 
cerned with the future than the past. I 
have gone to this length to look at the 
past, because I hoped that it might clear the 
air. I hoped that it might serve to estab- 
lish a starting point from which Democrats 
and Republicans alike could embark on a 
really bold new program for national security 
in the air age. 

Air power programs should never be the 
Plaything of the party in power, They must 
have continuity and be built up over a pe- 
riod of years through nonpartisan support. 
There is not a single aircraft in the Air 
Force's operational units today which was 
not bought from funds provided during the 
Democratic administration. None of the 
combat planes ordered from funds appro- 
priated by the present administration will 
be delivered until next year after the Demo- 
crats have regained a majority in Congress, 
and incidentally, when I will have moved to 
the Senate. If the administration has be- 
gun design on any new aircraft, none of 
these will be delivered to operational units 
until after the presidential elections in 1956. 

These facts alone should make clear the 
necessity for a continuous nonpartisan mili- 
tary policy. As a matter of fact, before the 
present administration obscured the issues, 
it was clear to everyone that much of our 
military policy could be traced back to the 
nonpartisan findings of the President’s Air 
Policy Commission, and the Congressional 
Aviation Policy Board. The wise and far- 
seeing findings of these boards, composed of 
distinguished members of the Democratic 
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and Republican parties, give clear evidence 
Se me advantage of a nonpartisan military 
icy. 

Since these groups made their reports, 
there have been many far-reaching changes 
in the world situation. We have been 
through a major war. We have developed 
smaller atomic weapons and the fantastic 
hydrogen bomb. Meanwhile, our enemy has 
exploded an A-bomb, a hydrogen bomb, and 
built up a long-range offensive air force. 

Both the President’s Commission and the 
Congressional Board would be among the, 
first to admit that times change. Both 
groups pointed out the necessity for peri- 
odic reviews. Certainly the events of the 
past 7 years indicate the need not for a 
phony New Look but for a full-scale review 
of our military policy as well as our a 
policy. It is true, of course, that the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff have reviewed our military 
policy not only last year but every year. I 
think it was Lloyd George, however, who 
pointed out that: “War is too important to 
be left to the generals” (this includes the 
admirals). Pentagon politics being what 
they are, we need the nonpartisan considered 
judgment of scientists and other experts able 
to view our defense structure objectively. 

It is perhaps understandable that no full- 
scale nonpartisan review of our military 
policy could be undertaken while the Korean 
war was in progress. Now that this war has 
been brought to at least a temporary end— 
although a highly tenuous one—I feel it 
would be appropriate to undertake such a 
review. I want to urge the President (and 
I hope you will join me) to take immediate 
steps in cooperation with the Congress to 
establish a commission to study our military 
policy in light of the new circumstances of 
modern warfare. 

In the meantime, I urge everyone to sup- 
port the current direction of the airpower 
program, although it is a belated and delayed 
step toward the kind of airpower program we 
urged the administration to adopt and sup- 
port only last year. It does not go far 
enough and it is late, but at least it is better 
than running in the wrong direction as the 
administration was doing right after it came 
to power. 

Let us hope that the administration will 
bave the wisdom and the courage to admit 
their error, to admit General Vandenberg 
was right, to frankly accord him the high 
honor he is due and then embark on the dy- 
namic program for our Nation's security in 
the air age, for which the general gave so 
much of his strength. General Vandenberg 


js a few miles from here in Walter Reed Hos- 


pital, a very sick man. But he is strong and 
secure in the hearts of his countrymen. His- 
tory will indelibly engrave his name along- 
side that of Billy Mitchell. The name of 
Hoyt Vandenberg will shine forth as a symbol 
of courage and devotion to duty long after 
his materially richer, but spiritually poorer 
detractors, have faded into the dark recesses 
of oblivion, 


Action To Prevent Depression 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 22, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to direct the attention of our 
colleagues to the following very fine 
article which appeared in the New Re- 
public, issue of March 22, 1954. It is 
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written by our very distinguished col- 
league the gentleman from Missouri, 
Mr. Bo..rne, and the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Illinois, Mr. DOUGLAS: 

The employment Act of 1946 endorsed the 
principle that every citizen has the right to 
a chance to earn a living. It stressed the 
“responsibility of the Federal Government to 
promote maximum employment, production, 
and purchasing power.” It required the 
President to submit annually a report on the 
economic state of the Nation together with 
his economic program. And it established 
a joint (House and Senate) committee to 
review and comment upon the President's 
proposals. 

Accordingly, on January 28, President 
Eisenhower presented his report. The Presi- 
dent was optimistic. He did note a readjust- 
ment; to offset it he proposed these meas~ 
ures: A higher public-debt limit, broadened 
social security, limited strengthening of the 
unemployment-compensation system, substi- 
tution of flexible for rigid agricultural sup- 
ports, liberalization of foreign trade, some 
public housing, tentative planning for public 
works, and tax revisions primarily designed 
to stimulate production and investment. 

Word that the administration was consid- 
ering these measures was e to halt 
the economy's downward drift. Instead, in 
February the drift continued. Anxious re- 
porters queried the President on further 
steps to check growing unemployment in his 
press conference of February 18. 

Joseph A. Slevin, of the Journal of Com- 
merce: “Mr. President, do you think the 
economic downturn has reached a point 
where consumers should get larger tax con- 
cessions than your program called for?” 

Answer: Well, he couldn’t give an answer, 
an affirmative answer, to that one at this 
moment. 

As they knew, in the Economic Report it 
stated that that was a measure to bring in 
very quickly when you saw this thing spread- 
ing very definitely. 

He would think that March ought to be 
sort of the key month. March was a month 
when, he was told, that employment began 
normally to pick up, and you had a definite 
upturn in the curve. 

Now, if that weren't true, he would say 
then we would have a very definite warning 
that would call for the institution of a num- 
ber of measures. Possibly this tax reduction 
would be one of the first considered, although 
he couldn't say for certain. 

A majority of the joint committee indl- 
cated only a few reservations in approving 
the President's program to ward off depres- 
sion. A minority of 6 Democrats—3 Senators 
and 3 Congressmen—criticized it in general 


Senator Paur Dovctas, Democrat, of Tu- 
nois, and Representative RicHarn BOLLING, 
Democrat, of Missouri, filed a detailed criti- 
cism and substitute proposals, 

March is almost over; unemployment Is 
rising still. Congress is considering the 
President's new proposals for tax cuts. Are 
further measures required? The proposals 
of Senator Dovctas and Representative 

take on increased significance in this 
discussion. Excerpts from their statement 
are printed here: 

To begin with we should like to call at- 
tention to the following lines of the Eco- 
nomic Report: 

“Under the circumstances, governmental 
policies must either be flexible, adjusting to 
new and unforeseen developments, or run 
the peril of courting disaster. But flexible 
policies, adapted with promptness and vigor, 
require courage and candor on the part of 
Government officials.” 

There seems to be almost an utter lack of 
courage and candor on the part of Govern- 
ment officials which the report itself cor- 
rectly advances as the necessary foundation 
for any economic program. On the contrary, 
Slossing over economic facts prevails. 
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The lack of candor and courage in the 
Economic Report which the President's ad- 
visers have furnished him has led to three 
fundamental defects: 

The current readjustment seems likely 
to be brief and self-correcting and—though 
the present situation must not be viewed 
with complacency, nevertheless— 

Our economic growth is likely to be re- 
sumed during the year, especially if the Con- 
gress strengthens the economic environment 
by translating into action the administra- 
tion's far-reaching program. 

We distinctly disclaim any powers of eco- 
nomic prophecy. But we do believe economic 
statesmen should follow the dictum stated 
in the economic report: 

“The best we can hope for it to minimize 
errors of miscalculation through making full 
use of avaliable data, and to give due recog- 
nition to those elements of uncertainty that 
attach to both the present and the future.“ 

Unfortunately, the economic report does 
not follow its own advice. Evidence is re- 
plete that one prime instance of a policy 
failure due to lack of recognition of ele- 
ments of uncertainty and to errors of mis- 
calculation turned up in the hard-money 
policy. ° 

The cursory statement in the economic 
report about this grave error is symptomatic 
of the attitude of the administration report. 
It is the case of the soft pedal with the 
loud push. Had these policies, embarked 
upon so blithely, not been quickly eased, 
we might have been in a really serious situa- 
tion months ago. 

Even more obvious is the attitude ex- 
hibited in analyzing the current situation. 
We are asked to wait and see. 

This bright optimism leads to a concen- 
tration on long-run policies at the expense 
of measures for short-term stability. Per- 
haps such optimism will turn out to be 
justified. But, it clearly does not accord 
with the rule quoted in regard to allowing 
for uncertainties nor with the report's own 
statements: K 

“Impressive as are the factors which jus- 
tify confidence that the current settling of 
business activity will stay within relatively 
narrow limits, it should be recognized that 
periods of readjustment” always carry risks 
with them. Continued imbalance could re- 
sult in cumulative effects, as one sector of 
the economy reacts upon another. Such 
reactions are parfly psychological in char- 
acter, but they are nonetheless real. A rela- 
tively slight fall in the level of activity, if 
interpreted as a harbinger of further de- 
clines, could lead consumers whose incomes 
have remained unchanged to start curtail- 
ing their purchases because they either fear 
a loss of income or hope for bargain prices 
later. If businessmen regard the first crop- 
ping off in orders as an occasion for cur- 
tailing their programs of capital investment, 
they could spread and intensify the dim- 
culties they fear, 

“Prudence as well as zeal for economic 
improvement require that public policy con- 
tribute both to the immediate strength of 
the economy and to its long-term growth.” 

Plainly, such prudence was not exercised 
before the Economic Report was submitted 
to the Congress. According to Prof. Alvin 
Hansen, of Harvard University, early in 1953 
the American economy was basically sound, 
in no need of purging and did not have 
to have a readjustment. But when the de- 
cision for quick reductions in defense ex- 
penditures was taken, thus creating a tem- 
porary problem of transition, the adminis- 
tration adopted a policy of hard money and 
credit restriction through debt management. 
Although this latter mistake was scon too 
obvious to go on unreversed, nonetheless the 
administration, even in January 1954, stin 
did not set forth a bold policy to meet the 
problems of transition. 

It is not enough to point to the risks of 
uncertainty in economic forecasting. Action 
must be taken to insure against such risks. 
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Moreover, the fact that we may, in March 
or April, experience an upturn, does not rule 
out such action in the slightest degree. We 
must be alert not to read a seasonal up- 
turn, which may occur in the overall pat- 
tern of recession, as a permanent turn to the 
better. Most recessions have been marked by 
varying degrees of fluctuation, while the gen- 
eral pattern was one of a receding economy. 

Dr. Edwin G. Nourse, formerly of, the 
Brookings Institution and former chairman 
of the Council of Economic Advisers, in testi- 
mony before this committee correctly char- 
acterized the administration's premise: 

“If I may resort to military vernacular, I 
would suggest that the net effect of the eco- 
nomic report is to portray this situation as 
‘operation little switch,’ whereas in fact it 
will prove to be ‘operation big switch.““ 

The faulty premise that this transition is 
an easy, self-regulating small magnitude op- 
eration lles at the heart of the faulty policy 
proposals of the administration. Nowhere in 
the administration's report do we find: 

1. A concrete program to move forward 
bodly now to prevent a worsening of present 
conditions, but rather a tendency to wait 
until the situation develcps further. 

2. A farsighted conception of the responsi- 
bilitics for moving forward economically, in 
order to continue that expansion of pur- 
chasing and production necessary to provide 
jobs for the some 600,000 new members who 
will probably move into the labor force this 
year. Rather, there is an implied tendency 
to talk of the long-run need for sustained 
economic growth while, without saying 50, 
surrendering in the immediate short run to 
“contraction” or “readjustment” without 
saying how far this process is acceptable be- 
fore the attainment of long-run goals be- 
comes a distant mirage. 

‘We agree thoroughly with the basic con- 
cept of the report that production and jobs 
are the primary responsibility of private 
initiative and industry. We cannot accept, 
however, the implication that a depression 
must be upon us before Government should 
take some remedial action, especially when, as 
at present, a substantial part of the depres- 
sive forces grow out of governmental poli- 
cies, 

We regard the Executive's report as wholly 
inadequate In scope and wrong in the reme- 
dies it proposes. 

We believe that the administration pro- 
posals are so hedged with a serles of “ifs” that 
that there is displayed a reluctance to seize 
the Initiative and act resolutely. Economic 
upheavals do not walt for certainties in ad- 
ministrative minds. 

In fact, in speaking of the administration's 
program, the Economic Report states: 

“It Is not a legislative program of emer- 
gency measures, for the current situation 
clearly does not require one.“ We challenge 
this assumption. 8 

Later the report sets forth the basic prin- 
ciples which it says will guide it in meeting 
the situation. 

“The third basic principle 1s to pursue 
measures that will foster the expansion of 
private activity,” by stimulating consumers 
to spend more money and businessmen to 
create more jobs, “so that the economy may 
resume its growth with new strength. 

That is exactly what we Democrats pro- 
pose to do, if the administration will lend its 
help. 

“The fourth principle is to“ act promptly 
and vigorously if “economic conditions re- 
quire it.“ 

Agreed. If not now, when? Must a de- 
pression be storming down upon us before 
that “if” time is reached? 

The Democratic Party has traditionally 
stood for prosperity, and fought against de- 
pression, no matter which party held power. 
We belleve all Democrats will give the Presi- 
dent support on prompt and vigorous action. 
We would rather have prosperity and have 
the Republican Party in power forever than 
have this Nation undergo catastrophic up- 
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heaval of another depression, with all its 
terrible social consequences. 

The objectives above, read against the 
business conditions we have recited from 
Official sources, and against the very uncer- 
tain fate of the President’s foreign-trade 
expansion program in this Republican Con- 
gress, compels us to believe that remedies 
are due now. 

The trickle-down theory which is the core 
of the administration tax program was tried 
in 1926, 1927, 1928, 1929, and 1930, and 
everyone knows the results. They were dis- 
astrous, This concept is to give tax relief 
to the upper brackets, who will save more, 
invest more, expand industrial plant, create 
more jobs, and therefore expand purchasing 
and consumption. 

In normal times, this concept has a rea- 
sonable working validity. There will be 
some expansion. 


But these are not normal times. In pe- 


riods of business uncertainty, savings flow 
into the banks, and there tend to become 
Sterilized. Under increased business haz- 
ards, banks do not lend, and borrowers will 
not seek loans. Both sit tight and ride out 
the uncertainties. 

Now the administration proposes to re- 
Vive business by a trickle-down program of 
Additional tax cuts for the higher brackets, 
and for business. 

The administration tax program briefly 
Provides for: 

1. Two hundred and fifty million dollars 
Of reductions for individual through more 
liberal credits for medical charges, baby sit- 
ters’ deductions for working widows and 
Widowers, income splitting for heads of 
households, and other small similar benefits. 

2, One billion eight hundred million dol- 

of relief for business. 

3. One billion two hundred million dol- 
lars of reductions for recipients of dividends. 

Investors and business would get 12 times 
as much tax relief as individuals on salaries 
and wages. But that doesn't tell the whole 
Story. The average individual would get $6 
in tax relief, while the average dividend 
Tecipient would get $200 ($1.2 billion di- 
Vided by 6 million stockholders). That is 
33 times as much, But it shou!d be noted 
that less than 4 percent of the taxpayers 
Teceiving dividends (the group with incomes 
Over $10,000) get more than 75 percent of 
all dividends. Moreover, recent studies have 
shown that less than 1 percent of all Ameri- 
Can families own 80 percent of all publicly 
held stock. 

This is trickle down with a capital T. It 
Outdoes anything of the 1920's. It is inequi- 
table and grossly so. 

1 It will never solve the problem of stimu- 
ating consumers to spend more money and 
businessmen to create more jobs; it will not 
add basically to purchasing power, because, 
as we have shown, the $1.2 billion of tax 
Telief to dividend earners will go mostly to 
the 4 percent of taxpayers who do have in- 
Comes of more than $10,000. The $1.8 bil- 
lion of deductions for business will go pri- 
marily to a segment of the economy that 

already received $2 billion of relief on 
the exceas-profits tax, and that is already 
Searching for markets for the products of 
Present plants rather than worrying about 
expanding capacity. 

We believe that what is needed now is a 
Sound tax program, one which is fair to all 
taxpayers and one which will build up mass 
Purchasing power and help to get this Nation 
Out of its current recession. We advocate 
an immediate increase in the personal in- 
come-tax exemption of from $600 to $800 and 
drastic reductions in excise-tax rates. Such 
program would pour additional purchasing 
boWer into the economy and hence increase 
Sales, production, and employment. 

There are other steps we can take. 

Congress has appropriated $83 million for 
advance planning of State and local public 

In addition, it is estimated that by 
end of the current fiscal year, 61.2 billion 
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of authorized Federal civil-public-works 
projects will be planned to the stage where 
construction could be started. Around $3.5 
billion is in the planning stage. Other plans 
should be ready for a worthwhile program of 
highways, roads, schools, hospitals, and other 
needed projecta when they are needed to sus- 
tain the economy. We note with deep ap- 
proval the constructive section of the com- 
mittee report on the necessity of having these 
programs ready to go. We believe that the 
Congress should seriously consider one fur- 
ther step in this field: The enactment of 
legislation to create a specific agency to har- 
monize Federal-State-local plans, to keep 
such plans up to date, and to manage and 
direct public-construction programs when 
they are instituted. Such agency should be 
under the direction of the President, and 
should have the cooperation and facilities 
of all other Federal agencies at its support. 
Perhaps we shall need an additional appro- 
priation for this purpose. ; 

The appropriate committees of the Con- 
gress should consider legislation to encourage 
the States and give them incentives to mod- 
ernize unemployment compensation pay- 
ments under a standardized procedure. This 
modernization might include 26 weeks of 
compensation at 50 percent of a worker's 
average pay in the 3 months preceding layoff, 
with a maximum of $35 to $40 a week, should 
the committees, after hearing evidence, de- 
cide that this standard was desirable. 

We should have energetic governmental 
efforts to remove the overhanging farm sur- 
plus without disrupting domestic or foreign 
markets. 

1. Authorize the use of commodities to 
supplement the rations of those on relief, 
aged pensioners, and those in hospitals, or- 
phanages, and public and private eleemosy- 
nary institutions. 

2. Provide an expansive foreign-rellef pro- 
gram through such private and/or public 
agencies as Congress may find suitable to 
handle this program. 

3. Authorize and provide for the extensive 
exchange of commodities for strategic min- 
erals including uranium, tin, manganese, 
rubber, and mica. Amendment of the law 
is necessary to expand the program and pro- 
vide for processing and shipping. 

4. Use surplus commodities as a means of 
psychological warfare wherever deliverable by 
various means. 

Congress and the administration have a 
constructive responsibility to take a wide- 
awake look at the state of our economy. 

The time to look is before it is too late. 
And a wide-awake look means a full recog- 
nition of the facts as we find them. Our 
minority statement was intended to fulfill 
this responsibility. 

It is because we believe deeply in the hard- 
iness and good sense of the American people 
and American business generally that we 
have stated the facts as we found them, 
without any garnishment or glossing over 
of the situation in order to delude ourselves 
and others that it is pleasant, when, in fact, 
it isn’t. 

Paul. H. Doucras, 
RIc RAR BOLLING, 


The Rt. Rev. Msgr. John J. Federowicz 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. BONIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 24, 1954 
Mr. BONIN. Mr. Speaker, with unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REc- 
orD, I wish to record the program of the 
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testimonial dinner honoring Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. John J. Federowicz, Ph. D., on the 
occasion of his investiture as a domestic 
prelate. This dinner was given last 
month in Nanticoke and was sponsored 
and patronized by many of my constit- 
uents from Nanticoke and throughout 
Wyoming Valley. 

Monsignor Federowicz was born of 
Anthony and Pauline Trzeciakiewicz 
Federowicz in Swoyersville, Pa., received 
his education in the elementary schools 
of Swoyersville, colleges of New Jersey 
and Maryland, universities of Austria, 
Poland, and Washington, D. C. 

He was ordained to the priesthood by 
Archbishop Waitz, Innsbruck, Austria, in 
March of 1936. He received many hon- 
ors through his appointments as a mem- 
ber of various charities and societies, 
with civic and social organizations, and 
as pastor of numerous churches. The 
many people and organizations which 
paid homage t ohim at his dinner are 
indicative of the fitting tributes due him. 
He is now the pastor of St. Mary’s Roman 
Catholic Church in Nanticoke, Pa.: 

PROGRAM 
National anthem Assembly 

Accompanist: Kazimer B. Sosnowski. 
Invocation Rev. Valentine L. Biczysko 

Pastor of St. Stanislaus Church, Nanticoke 
Introduction of toastmaste 


„ Rev. Edmund S. Penkala 
Assistant Pastor of St. Mary's Church 
Toastmaster Rev. Stanislaus F. Wolf 


Pastor of Transfiguration Church, 
West Hazelton 
REMKO sown acsplaccedon Andrew E. Rushin 
Assistant county superintendent of schools 
Greeting St. Mary's Parochial School 
Jeanette Bucholtz and Kathleen Starzynski 
Duet Gloria Koshinski and Louise Nork 
Acompanist: Irene Bavitz. 
Remarks Rev. James E. Gryczka 
Pastor of St. Hedwig's Church, Kingston 
Greetings College Misericordia 


Remarks. Hon. John J, Aponick 
Judge, common pleas court, Luzerne County 
WUN HOO a Sonya Voyton 
Accompanist: Kazimer B. Sosnowski. 
REGIE A EEE S ERTA E eee oS 
----Rt. Rev. Msgr. W. A. Losieniecki, J. U. L. 
Pastor of Maternity B. V. M. Church, 
Wilkes-Barre 
Presentation of Scroll. - Rev. Roman L. Gizara 
Director of St. Stanislaus Institute 
Presentation of GH ts Leo F. Kowalski 


ACCEPTANCE... — — —— 
---Rt. Rev. Msgr. John J. Federowicz, Ph. D. 
Pastor of St. Mary's Church, Nanticoke 
Benediction Rev. Clarence J. Sikorski 
Pastor of O. L. of Mt. Carmel Church, 
Lake Silkworth 
Closing Song -Boze Cos Polske 

Accompanist: Kazimer B. Sosnowski. 


Worries for Israel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 22, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I hope 
that the State Department will take par- 
ticular note of the following item which 
appeared in the Washington Post and 
Times-Herald on March 23, 1954. It was 
written by Chalmers M. Roberts: 
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WORRIES ror ISRAEL: THE NORTHERN TIER 
CONCEPT 

JERUSALEM.—The division of this ancient 
city, holy to Christian, Jew, and Moslem, 
is more absolute even than the division of 
Berlin. And in a similar way it is symbolic 
of the controversy between Arab and Jew 
which dominates all facts of life in this 
part of the world. 

There is no lessening of international ten- 
sion here, or anywhere else along Israel's 
boundary with her four hostile neighbors, 
as there has been between the Communist 
orbit and the free world in Europe. 

The traveler crosses from the Arab Jor- 
dan side of Jerusalem to the Israeli side 
through what is euphemistically called the 
Mandelbaum Gate. In fact, one walks across 
a hundred yards or so of battle-scarred no 
man's land between two opposing outposts. 

For Israel and her physical neighbors are 
living the uneasy life of a military truce 
punctuated by almost continuous incidents 
of varying degrees of seriousness. Away 
from the borders, though in this tiny coun- 
try, about the size of Massachusetts, one 
is never far from the Mediterranean or an 
Arab land, the people of Israel seem too busy 
with the building of a nation to have time 
to worry about their hostile neighbors. 

Yet they do. And the latest worry, an 
almost all-consuming one in the field of for- 
eign affairs, springs from the Eisenhower 
administration’s policy of building military 
strength against the threat of Soviet com- 
munism by what is known as the northern- 
tier concept. 

This is the plan, made public in Washing- 
ton in January, to fill the power vacuum 
stretching from the Turkish border to Ma- 
laya by linking Turkey. Iraq, Iran, and 
Pakistan in a defense pact to be given power 
through American arms. 

Turkey is, of course, a North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization member with NATO 
arms. The President has announced that 
arms will go to Pakistan and a military mis- 
sion is working out the details. About these 
two countries Israel has no real misgivings. 

Iran is a cut different. She did not take 
part in the Arab-Israel war and there is, in 
fact, a somewhat camouflaged commercial 
diplomatic relationship between Tehran and 
Jerusalem. Iran's Foreign Minister has just 
said his nation will not enter into the de- 
fense pact already agreed to by Turkey and 
Pakistan. But from this vantage point, the 
statement has all the earmarks of a type 
of Persian bargaining with which the West is 
familiar. 

Iraq is the real key to Israel's fears and 
to her constant stream of complaints over 
the American policy. Here, in Israel eyes, is 
the culmination of the pro-Arab policy. 
This Jewish state sees the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration adopting an about-face from 
the years of the Truman administration. 
The Israeli are unconvinced by explanations 
of the northern-tier concept's part in the 
free world's defense against worldwide com- 
munism, Here one sees only the eye in the 
needle. 

One of Arab lands which sent forces to 
fight the Jews, only Iraq refused even to 
sign an armistice. Hence there is, in fact, 
a state of war still in existence. It is only 
because Iraq has no common frontier with 
Israel that relations are not more violent, 
it appears. 

Israel officials say that Iraq is “the thin 
edge of the Arab wedge against Israel.“ that 
to arm Iraq, which also has no common 
frontier with the Soviet Union, means in 
time American arms for Syria, for Jordan, 
and for Egypt. 

No Israeli believes that the United States 
can enact any worthwhile promise from Iraq. 
or for that matter from any other Arab land, 
that the arms will not be used against Israel, 

Foreign Office officials expect the United 
States to allocate funds before the end of 
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the fiscal year on June 30, for arming Iraq. 
They figure that the public disavowal by 
Iraq's Foreign Minister of any intention of 
taking American arms aid will be circum- 
vented. 

This disavowal, made at the Inst Arab 
League meeting under strong pressure from 
other Arab nations, especially Egypt, does not 
preclude, the Israeli say, Iraq's accepting 
arms from Britain under terms of an existing 
British-Iraqi pact. The United States could 
simply pay for the British arms manufacture 
as part of our offshore procurement program. 
At least that is the way they see it in Israel. 

It does seem true that any substantial 
arming of Israel's Arab foes will upset the 
precarious balance of power which keeps the 
peace in this part of the world. Israel has 
a tough and efective army ready to fight for 
the country, but the Jews are worried that 
arming the Arab nations would amount to 
an American nod to the Arabs, however pre- 
posterous that may seem to Washington. 

The Israeli are also unhappy over the fail- 
ure of the Western Powers to join in effective 
pressure on Egypt for the obviously illegal 
blockade she has been conducting against 
Israel in the Suez Canal-Red Sea and Gulf of 
Aqaba areas. There is, it should be stated 
for the record at this point, talk in respon- 
sible quarters in the Israel Government of 
using force to drive the Egyptians off the two 
Saudi Arabian-owned islands at the entrance 
to the Gulf of Aqaba by which ships are kept 
from reaching the Israeli port of Elath. 


Ohioan To Guide GOP Campaign 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 22, 1954 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
spectfully request permission to have re- 
printed in the Recorp the following 
newspaper article by Mr. Walker S. Buel, 
of the Cleveland Plain Dealer, regarding 
the appointment of Mr. Robert Hum- 
phreys, an Ohioan, as campaign direc- 
tor of the Republican National Commit- 
tee: 

On1oan To Gume GOP CAMPAIGN— ROBERT 

HUMPHREYS NaMep To Heap CONGRESS 


Drive 
(By Walker S. Buel) 

WASHINGTON, February 22.— An Ohioan to- 
day became campaign director of the Repub- 
lican National Committee as Chairman 
Leonard W. Hall made another move in 
preparation for the 1954 congressional bat- 
tle. 

Robert Humphreys, native of Greenville, 
hitherto director of public relations, was 
named campaign director. He was succeeded 
in the publicity post by James Bassett, polit- 
ical editor of the Los Angeles Mirror, who 
directed Vice President Nixon's campaign in 
1952, Humphreys is 49 and Bassett 41. 
Both have backgrounds of newspaper ex- 
perience. 

The appointment of Humphreys recalled 
the successful Republican congressional 
campaign of 1946 when another Ohioan, Rep- 
resentative CLARENCE J. Brown of Blanches- 
ter, served in the same role and helped bring 
about the GOP landslide of that year, 

WILL TELL IKE's STORY 

Hall said the Republican organization “will 
gear itself to tell the complete, factuul story 
of the Eisenhower administration's many 
accomplishments to the Nation between now 
and the November elections.” 
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With this in view, Bassett will take over 
the task of augmenting the public relations 
operations for the campaign, Humphreys 
was public relations director for the Eisen- 
hower campaign in 1952, and prior to that 
was public relations director of the Repub- 
lican congressional campaign committee. 

Hall said: 

“In line with our policy to leave nothing 
undone to asesure President Eisenhower of 
increased Republican majorities in both the 
Senate and the House next year, I am making 
these additional moves to intensify our 1954 
effort. Jim Bassett, Bob Humphreys and 
Dave Baumhart, executive director of the 
committee, together with Miss Bertha Ad- 
kins, who heads our women's activities, will 
form a basic quartet for the conduct of the 
campaign. 

“At the same time, we are working very 
closely with the Senate and House campaign 
committees under Senator Evererr M. DIRK- 
SEN and Representative RicHaro M. SIMPSON 
for a coordinated effort on all fronts.” 

Humphreys was born in Greenville in 1905. 
He attended public schools there, and at 
Jackson, Mich., and Martinsville, Ind. before 
entering Columbia University. He was for 
5 years national affairs editor of Newsweek 
magazine in New York City before joining the 
Republican congressional committee to or- 
ganize its public relations department in 
June 1949. 

Prior to that he was a political writer for 
International News Service in Washington, 
He has written political articles for national 
magazines. He was publicity director of the 
Indiana Republican State central committee 
during the campaigns of 1932 and 1934. 


Pay Raises for Federal Classified 
Employees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 24, 1954 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, tomorrow 
I will introduce a bill to increase the 
basic rates of compensation of the classi- 
fied employees of the Federal Govern- 
ment. To my mind it is becoming more 
and more imperative that the Congress 
should act at the earliest possible mo- 
ment to correct the inequitable and un- 
balanced situation which exists with re- 
gard to the salaries being paid those Fed- 
eral employees who are subject to the 
terms of the Classification Act of 1949. 

Some of the factors which make a sal- 
ary increase mandatory at this time are 
easily discerned, others are somewhat 
more elusive. First of all, since 1939 the 
cost of living as measured by the con- 
sumers' price index has risen 93 percent. 
Classified pay rates during the same pe- 
riod have risen only about 74 percent on 
the average. In some of the higher 
grades, the raises since 1939 have been 
only a fraction of the average increase. 
The net disposable income of Federal 
employees, that is, the money which they 
actually receive and can spend to buy 
food, clothing, housing, and other goods 
and services, has been further decreased 
since 1939 by two other factors—higher 
taxes and increased compulsory retire- 
ment deductions from their pay. I do 
not mean to imply that Federal employ- 
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ecs should not contribute to their retire- 
ment system. I am merely pointing out 
the fact that the rate of contribution has 
increased from 3% percent to 6 percent, 
with a consequent decrease in take-home 
pay. 

A national magazine some months ago 
featured a story with the following 
headline: For Government Employees: 
Pay Is Up But Living Standards Are 
Down. A subhead pointed out that the 
pay hikes looked big on paper but that 
taxes and inflation ate up the raises and 
then some. Another subhead pointed 
out that wage earners, particularly those 
in unions, were receiving take-home pay 
which, even after living-cost rises, would 
buy one-fourth more than it did in 
1939—Why Public Jobs Are Hard To Fill, 
U. S. News & World Report, Washington, 
October 10, 1952, p. 20. Along similar 
lines, employees in the manufacturing 
industries have received salary increases 
averaging 25 cents an hour since July 
1951, the date of the last Federal pay 
raise 


Having noted that Federal pay in- 
creases have lagged far behind the cost 
of living and behind the raises granted 
in industry, we must ask ourselves if 
there is any conceivable reason why Fed- 
eral classified employees should be ex- 
pected to work for lower salaries than 
any other comparable group of American 
citizens. The answer to that question 
is an emphatic and unqualified “No.” 
We pride ourselves on our fairness and 
on our lack of discrimination, but are 
we being fair to these Federal employees 
when we fail to take the necessary steps 
to protect their economic status? We 
hear repeated statements from members 
of both political parties, from officials 
of the present administration, as well as 
Officials of the previous administration, 
to the effect that the great majority of 
Federal employees are conscientious, effi- 
cient, and capable employees who com- 
Dare most favorably with employees 
found in private enterprise. No one will 
deny that there may be some Federal 
employees who fail to measure up to 
desirable standards, but if they remain 
in Government that is a criticism of our 
management techniques and not a valid 
excuse for failing to adjust Federal pay 
Scales. Criticism of a few, however jus- 
tified, should not be stretched to include 
the great bulk of Federal employees who 
are performing in a satisfactory man- 
ner and many of whom are rendering 
highly distinguished service to their 
Government. 

The salary plan offered by the admin- 
istration has upon examination proved 
to be inadequate. Under its provisions, 
75 percent of the classified employees 
would get pay increases of $3.50 a week 
or less, and 14 percent would get prac- 
tically nothing at all. The administra- 
tion plah would correct some of the more 
flaring inequities in the present salary 
Situation, but it simply does not go far 
enough to be much more than a sop. 
Certainly it provides no basic solution 
to the problem and at best represents 
Only a stopgap measure. 

The bill which I am introducing to- 
day is in the nature of an amendment 
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to the Classification Act of 1949 and 
provides increased compensation for 
each of the 18 grades in the general 
schedule and the 10 grades in the crafts, 
protective, and custodian schedule. In- 
creases start at $400 for grades GS-1 
and raise to $1,000 for some of the super; 
grade jobs. The increases requested 
have been carefully worked out to ad- 
just as many as possible of the inequities 
in the present salary system, but the 
bill is not an extreme proposal. The 
increases requested are modest, and take 
into account the consideration that eco- 
nomic conditions throughout the Nation 
might make it inadvisable at this time 
for Federal employees to press for the 
full redress due them. This bill is the 
minimum which we must provide to right 
an intolerable situation. Federal classi- 
fied employees’ salaries have lagged be- 
hind the cost of living; the increases 
granted since 1939 have not been com- 
parable to those granted in industry; 
Federal employees as a whole are a capa- 
ble and deserving group; and the ad- 
ministration pay plan is wholly inade- 
quate. These are the chief reasons I 
offer for the support of this bill which 
Iam introducing today. I have not even 
mentioned a number of other elements 
which also play an important part—the 
morale of employees, the difficulty of re- 
cruiting able people to serve in the Fed- 
eral Government at low salaries, the ne- 
cessity for so many Federal employees to 
hold another job in addition to their 
Government employment to make ends 
meet, and the economic stringency 
which forces their wives to work outside 
the home. All of these matters are of 
great importance and are directly con- 
nected with inadequate salaries now paid 
to Federal classified employees. It is my 
earnest hope that the situation will be 
remedied during this session of the 83d 
Congress, 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof, Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Printing and binding for Congress, when 
recommended to be done by the Committee 
on Printing of either House, shall be so rec- 
ommended in a report containing an approxi- 
mate estimate of the cost thereof, together 
with a statement from the Public Printer of 
estimated approximate cost of work previ- 
ously ordered by Congress within the fiscal 
year (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 145, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on Printing, 
who, in making their report, shall give the 
probable cost of the printing upon 
the estimate of the Public Printer, and no 
extra copies shall be printed before such 
committee has reported (U. S. Code, title 44, 
sec, 133, p. 1937). 
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DISTRIBUTION OF THE CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD 


To the Vice President and each Senator 
100 copies; to the Secretary and Sergeant at 
Arms of the Senate, each, 25 copies; to the 
Secretary, for official use, not to exceed 35 
copies; to the Sergeant at Arms, for use on 
the floor of the Senate, not to exceed 50 
copies; to each Representative, Delegate, and 
Resident Commissioner in Congress, 68 
copies; to the Clerk, Sergeant at Arms, and 
Doorkeeper of the House of Representatives, 
each, 25 copies; to the Clerk, for official use, 
not to exceed 50 copies; and to the Door- 
keeper, for use on the floor of the House of 
Representatives, not to exceed 75 copies; to 
the Vice President and each Senator, Repre- 
sentative, Delegate, and Resident Commis- 
sioner in Congress there shall also be fur- 
nished (and shall not be transferable), 3 
copies of the daily Recorp, of which 1 shall 
be delivered at his residence, 1 at his office, 
and 1 at the Capitol, 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. O., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized book dealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. -The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
book dealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 18 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Frank Brodie is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 

The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. The money derived 
from such sales shall be paid into the Treas- 
ury and accounted for in his annual report 
to Congress, and no sale shall be made on 
credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 1939). 


PRINTING DOCUMENTS AND REPORTS 

Documents and reports of committees with 
the evidence and papers submitted therewith, 
or any part thereof ordered printed by Con- 
gress, may be reprinted by the Public Printer 
on order of any Member of Congress or Dele- 
gate, on prepayment of the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 162, p. 1940). 


SENATORS WITH RESIDENCES | 
f IN WASHINGTON . 


OFFICE Appress: Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. O. 


[Streets northwest unless otherwise stated] 
Vice President, Richard Nixon 


Aiken, George D., Vt Carroll Arms. 

Anderson, Clinton P., 6 Wesley Circle, 
N. Mex. 

Barrett, Frank A., Wyo- -The Woodner 

Beall, J. Glenn, Md s 


Bennett, Wallace F., Utan 

Bricker, John W., OMIO. -The Mayflower. 
Bridges, Styles, N. H The Dorchester, 
Burke, Thomas A., O 
Bush, Prescott, Conn 

Butler, Hugh, Nebr O35 Chestnut St. 
Butler, John Marshall, ira. 

Byrd, Harry Flood, Va The Shoreham. 
Capehart, Homer E., Ind The Westchester. 
Carlson, Frank, Kans. Sheraton Park 
4545 Conn, Ave. 
Chavez, Dennis, N. Mex_...3327 Cleveland 


Ave. 
2800 Woodley Rd. 


Price; Ter... 5 
Dirksen, Everett M., II 
Douglas, Paul H., III a 


Duff. James H., Pa- 

Dworshak, Henry C., Idaho. 

Eastland, James O., Miss- 5101 Macomb St. 

Ellender, Allen J., La 
Homer, Mich The Westchester. 

Flanders, Ralph E., Vt. 

Frear, J. Allen, Jr., Del 2- 

Fulbright, J. William, Arx. 2527 Belmont Rd. 

George, Walter F., Ga. -The Mayflower. 

Gillette, Guy M., Iowa 

Goldwater, Barry M., Aria 


Green, Theodore Francis, University Club. 


R. I. 
Griswold, Dwight, Nebr. Sheraton Park 


Hayden, Carl, Ari = 
Hendrickson, Robert C., 


0. . 
Hickenlooper, Bourke B., 5511 Cedar Park- 

Iowa. way, Chevy Chase, 

Md. 

Hill, Lister, 44 a- 
Hoey, Clyde R., N. C___..--The Raleigh 
Holland, Spessard L., Fla - Sheraton Park 

~ Hubert H., 

in 


n. 
Hunt, Lester C., Wyo----.. 
Ives, Irving M., N. 7 
Jackson, Henry M., Was 
Jenner, William E., Ind 
Johnson, Edwin C., Colo - Carroll Arms. 
Johnson, Lyndon B., Tex 
Johnston, Olin D., S. C 
Kefauver, Estes, Tenn. 4848 Upton St. 
Kennedy, John F., Mass | 
Kerr, Robert S., Oxla = 
Kilgore, Harley M., W. Va_.3834 Macomb St. 
Knowland, William F., 
Calif. 

Kuchel, Thomas H., Calif. < 
Langer, William, N. Dak...The Roosevelt. 
Lehman, Herbert H., N. T. - Sheraton Park 
Lennon, Alton A., N. C 
Long, Russell B., La 
McCarran, Pat, Neu 4711 Blagden Ave. 
McCarthy, Joseph R., Wis 
McClellan, John L., Ark... 
re Warren G., The Shoreham, 

‘ash. 
Malone, George W., Nev- The Mayflower 
Mansfield, Mike, Mont 
Martin, Edward, Pa 
Maybank, Burnet R., S. C__4730 Quebec St. 
Millikin, Eugene D., Colo 
Monroney, A. 8. Mike, 

Okla. 
Morse, Wayne, Oreg. 5020 Lowell St. 
Mundt, Karl E., S. Dax The Capitol 
Towers. 

Murray, James E., Mont - The Shoreham. 


Neely, Matthew M., W. Va 
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Pastore, John O., R. 1. 
Payne, Frederick G., Maine. 
Potter, Charles E., Mich 
Purtell, William A., Conn 


Robertson, A. Willis, va 
Russell, Richard B., Gua 


Saltonstall, Leverett, Mass- 2320 Tracy Pl. 
Schoeppel, Andrew F., 

Kans. 
Smathers, George A., Fla_- 
Smith, H. Alexander, N. J..Sheraton Park 
Smith, Margaret Chase, 

Maine. 
Sparkman, John J., Ala. 4920 Upton St. 
Stennis, John C., Miss 
Symington, Stuart, o. 


Thye, Edward J., Minn 
Upton, Robert W., N. H 


Watkins, Arthur V., Utax 
Welker, Herman, Idaho 423 Tilden St. 
Wiley, Alexander, Wis.....2122 Mass. Ave. 
Williams, John J., Del 


Young, Milton R., N. Dak.. Quebec House So. 
OFFICERS OF THE SENATE 


Secretary—J. Mark Trice. 

Chief Clerk—Emery L. Frazier. 

Sergeant at Arms—Forest A. Harness. 
Secretary for the Majority—William T. Reed. 
Secretary for the Minority—Felton M. John- 


ston. 
Chaplain—Rey. Frederick Brown Harris, D. D. 


STANDING COMMITTEES OF THE SENATE 


Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 

Messrs. Aiken (chairman), Young, Thye, 
Hickenlooper, Mundt, Williams, Schoeppel, 
Welker, Ellender, Hoey, Johnston of South 
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Voluntary Health Insurance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 23, 1954 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, it is 
encouraging to realize from the vast 
amount of correspondence received and 
the widespread editorial and news treat- 
ment of the subject of health insurance 
that there is a real demand for legisla- 
tion of this character. 

The News of Washington has been 
Particularly helpful in advocating that 
something be done by Congress that will 
improve existing conditions. Its arti- 
cles and editorials have pointed out in 
no uncertain terms that there is a great 
need for a wider coverage than now pre- 
vails in health insurance plans and a 
correction of the evil that is too preva- 
lent at this time of cancellation of poli- 
cles as soon as possible after an illness 
of long or expensive character takes 
place. Those are only two of the essen- 
tials that need attention. 

As part of my remarks, I include three 
articles appearing in one issue of the 
News, March 24, 1954, reading as follows: 
Securrary Testirtes Brronr HOUSE COMMIT- 

TRKe—Ovetsa Pluurs FOR HEALTH PLAN 

DESPITE LIMITATIONS 

(By Albert M. Colegrove) 

Welfare Secretary Oveta Culp Hobby held 
Out bope today for “more noncancellable 
health insurance policies at prices people 
Can afford to pay.” She testified before the 

Interstate Commerce Committee on 
behalf of the administration’s health re- 
rance plan. 

“We need more and better voluntary health 
insurance,” Mrs. Hobby said. 

“Sponsors of health-insurance plans must 
be encouraged to move forward * * * with 
A readiness to undertake new risks. 

“The bill before you can, in the traditional 
American way ot indlyidual responsibility 
and private endeavor, do much in providing 

means by which better health protec- 
tion may be attained by a large segment 
Of our population.” 

Mrs. Hobby was the first of many witnesses 
Who will speak for and against the reinsur- 
ance proposal in the next 2 weeks. 

Chairman of the committee is Represen- 
tative Cams A. WoLyeRTON, Republican, 
Of New Jersey, who introduced the admin- 
istration's bill in the House and whose group 


bas been studying national health problems 
for months. 


THE PLAN 


The administration plan would provide 
that an insurance company or a nonprofit 
Ith group willing to take the risk of 
Belling a more generous type of policy to the 
Public could buy reinsurance from the 
ealth - Education - Welfare Department. 
Then, it the company suffered an un- 
and heavy loss on the sales of its 

Policy, the Government would pay back 
Of the loss. s 


Appendix 


THE LIMITATIONS 

Mrs. Hobby conceded that the proposal 
had some limitations. 

“First, it could help only those who can 
and are willing to include health insurance 
premium payments as a necessary part of 
the family budget, and those who are cov- 
ered by insurance plans maintained by their 
employers,” she said. 

“Second, it may not Immediately solve 
some of the problems of coverage for those 
who now are aged or of those who already 
are chronically ill, 

Third, it is apparent that the success of 
the plan depends on the willingness of the 
carriers actually to make use of it and to 
assume new and broader risks.” (By “car- 
riers,” she meant insurance companies and 
health groups.) 

Nonetheless, Mrs. Hobby said, “we are con- 
fident that the plan can bring significant 
benefits to the American people.” 

Mrs. Hobby's confidence is based on an 
administration belief that some insurance 
companies quickly will setze an opportunity 
to offer better policies lf they have assurance 
that the Government will guarantee them 
against heavy losses. Administration feeling 
is that American business competition being 
what it is, other companies then will follow 
the leaders. 

The administration bill makes it clear 
that only policies which oer more benefits 
and protection than those now generally sold 
will be eligible for reinsurance, 


THE BENEFITS 


As to the significant benefits which could 
result, Mrs. Hobby said: 

“For example: 

“Perhaps the number of exclusions from 
coverage under certain forms of heaith poli- 
cies can be reduced. 

“Perbaps the benefits can be made far more 
comprehensive as to the total Iimits, thereby 
providing better protection against major 
medical expenses. 

“Perhaps the number of days of hospital 
confinement for which (insurance) reim- 
bursement is provided might be greatly in- 
creased. 

“Perhaps policies need not terminate upon 
the attainment of age 65 or some other stated 
age. 
“Finally, perhaps more noncancelable pol- 
icles can be written at prices people can 
afford to pay.” 

In the Senate, a Labor Subcommittee will 
begin hearings early next month on a simi- 
lar bill, introduced by Senator H. ALEXANDER 
Surry, Republican, of New Jersey. 


Ixe's HEALTH PLAN 
(By Peter Edson) 

The nine people who worked hardest to 
develop the administration's new limited 
Federal health reinsurance plan are divided 
on whetber this scheme will work. 

The nine; 

Undersecretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare Nelson A. Rockefeller. 

C. Manton Eddy, Connecticut General Life 
Insurance Co., Hartford, Conn. 

Henry 8. Beers, Aetna Life Insurance Co., 
Hartford, Conn. 

Jarvis Farley, Massachusetts Insurance Co., 
Boston. 

Dr. Charies G. Hayden, Massachusetts Blue 
Shield, Boston. 

William S. McNary, Michigan Blue Cross, 
Detroit. 


H. Lewis Rietz, Lincoln National Life In- 
surance Co., Fort Wayne, Ind. 

J. Henry Smith, Equitable Life Assurance 
Society, New York. 

James E. Stuart, Hospital Care Corp. (Blue 
Cross), Cincinnati. 

This group worked 7 weeks to develop this 
pian. When finished they agreed it was the 
only voluntary plan that would be ac- 
ceptable to the private insurance companies, 

But only four were enthusiastic. They 
were Messrs. Rockefeller, Eddy, Smith, and 
Stuart. 

Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare Oveta Culp Hobby approved the plan, 
and recommended it to Mr, Eisenhower. 80 
now it is before Congress in the form of two 
nearly identical bills introduced in the House 
by Representative CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 
and Senator H. ALEXANDER SMITH. 

There is a fair chance Congress will pass 
one of the two. A $25 million fund would 
be created, but it is claimed this will be 
eventually returned to the Treasury—if the 
plan works. 

The Government also would pay adminis- 
trative costs for the first 5 years. After 
that it is hoped profits from the reinsurance 
capital fund will pay them. 

The main attraction to the administration 
is that it leaves the job to the private in- 
dustry. Government participation is held 
to a minimum and State laws will regulate 
everything. 
ne plan's purpose is to encourage com- 
panies to sell more liberal health insurance 
policies with full coverage on a noncancel- 
able, lifetime basis. If the companies go 
broke, Federal reinsurance is supposed to 
bail them out. 

One thing must be made clear. The Gov- 
ernment's plan isn’t going to-help those 
who can't afford to buy regular health in- 
surance from private insurance companies 
or nonprofit organizations like Blue Cross, 
Sixty-tbree million now have no such in- 
surance, 

An estimated 92 million have some form 
of hospitalization or limited health insur- 
ance. Only about 4 million have really com- 
prehensive coverage. Nearby 900 companies 
and co-ops now offer some form of health 
insurance. Their annual premiums are 
about $1.8 billion and their profits paid out 
#1.2 billion. 


THe INSURANCE PROBE 


As a result of the recent Scripps-Howard 
series on the gimmicks in health-insurance 
policies—published in the News—hundreds 
of readers wrote letters complaining about 
policies they had purchased. 

Also as a result of this series, written by 
Albert M. Colegrove, the House Interstate 
Commerce Committee has widened its in- 
vertigation of health-insurance problems. 

The main purpose of the Colegrove articles 
was to bring about a better deal for the 
people who invest their money in health 
insurance. 

There are several ways to do this. 

One is to alert health-insurance cients to 
the need for understanding the policies they 
buy. There are many reliable, surepny poli- 
cies on the market. But there also are many 
which do not offer the protection against 
the costs of sickness and injury which their 
advertising slyly suggests. 

Another way to clean up this situation 
is to bring to bear the agencies of Govern- 
mentenforcement. To that end, the Federal 
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Trade Commission has taken a direct inter- 
est in the type of health insurance which 
was the subject of Mr. Colegrove's research 
and writing. 

To the same end, Mr. Colegrove this week 
turned over to Chairman CHARLES A. WoL- 
VERTON, Of the Interstate Commerce Commit- 
tee, more than 300 letters he had received, 
each reciting a specific story of unfair treat- 
ment. Mr. WOoLVERTON’s committee, with 
these letters as a basis, will inquire into the 
whole subject. 

Out of all this we hope there will develop 
a more ethical code of advertising among 
the sell-em-but-don't-pay- em“ type of in- 
surance companies, a better understanding 
by the public of what it is buying and Gov- 
ernment law and regulation which will erase 
the gimmicks from health-insurance policies. 

Health insurance can be a valuable hedge 
against the day when accident or illness may 
strike. But it is not much help when a man 
who has paid premiums for 35 years, as did 
a New Jersey reader of the Colegrove serles, 
has his policy suddenly canceled the first 
time he becomes ill and needs the benefits. 


Presentation to Max Abelman by Brook- 
lyn College Library Associates on His 
67th Birthday 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 25, 1954 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following proceedings 
at the presentation to Max Abelman by 
Brooklyn College Library Associates on 
his 67th birthday, chambers of Hon. 
Maximilian Moss, January 26, 1954: 

Hon. Max AN Moss. Some of you may 
be surprised at the reason for this meeting, 
It is very simple. Some of you may know it— 
perhaps only one knows It—but this Is the 
birthday of Max Abelman, an important 
event. [Applause.| 

In any event this is a very delightful gath- 
ering of very distinguished personages. In 
other words, each of you is an honored guest 
here, with a special guest of honor in Max 
Abelman. I think I could say a lot, but I 
think I could not say it as well as Jim Farley. 
This morning I recelved the following tele- 
gram addressed to me: 

“Will you please express my congratula- 
tions to our friend, Max Abelman, and ex- 
plain that circumstances beyond my control 
make it impossible for me to be present with 
his friends today and participate in the cere- 
mony of tribute to him. I know of no other 
man in the borough of Brooklyn who has 
made a greater contribution to the welfare 
of his fellow citizens nor done more to help 
those in need than he has. It is my heartfelt 
wish that he will continue to enjoy good 
health which will enable him to carry on in 
the future as he has so magnificently done in 
the past. 

“James A. Fam xx.“ 

I think that sums it up far better than I 
could possibly state. 

There is a letter from Frank Kingdon, In 
fact, I can recognize his handwriting as it is 
not typewritten: 

“Dear Max: You know better than anybody 
else how decply affected I am by word that 
you are laying aside your duties at the hos- 
pital. Because of your unique character and 
my admiration of you, I have shared, as have 
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many others, In what you have been doing. 
We have been units in the Abelman mobil- 
ization of all good men to come to the aid of 
all good causes. You can have the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that every one of us is happy 
about all you have persuaded us to do. On 
the personal side, I can only repeat my great 
affection for you, and express my profound 
hope that for you and yours the best is yet 
to be. 
“Affectionately, 
“FRANK Krncpon.” 

Now, there is here a gentleman who repre- 
sents the group which has created this meet- 
ing, that is the Brooklyn College Library As- 
sociates, of which Mr. Abelman is president. 
At this time, I think we might just as well 
do at the beginning what is normally done 
in the end, and that is to have Professor 
Bousfield come here and make the presenta- 
tion. 

Prof. Hersext G, Bousriety. Max, the 
Brooklyn College Library Associates wish to 
present you with this medal as a token of 
esteem for your friendship, not only to the 
library but to Brooklyn College, because it 
is through the library that the assistance 
comes to the college in this case. The li- 
brary associates are mindful, just as is the 
college, ot your untiring efforts on behalf of 
people, and in this case it ls the young peo- 
ple of Brooklyn. They recognize your tre- 
mendous interest In the young people and 
they appreciate your dynamic energy which 
no one seems to be able to match—but for 
aman of 60, of course, that explains it, They 
appreciate the fact that you are, I think, a 
man of the people and for the people. 

This medal, cast in lucite, says: The Ii- 
brary associates of Brooklyn College to Max 
Abelman, Ambassador of Good Will.” [Ap- 
plause, | 

Judge Moss. Now, the reason I called on 
Professor Bousfield first instead of last is 
to let most of you know just what the tenor 
of this meeting is for. 

Tam sure we all will be extremely honored 
if the distinguished former Vice President 
who served under a most distinguished 
President, would care to say a few words. 

Hon, Henry A. Wattace. Judge Moss, our 

good friend, and many other friends here: 
Each of us to the other, brought together 
by the magic of Max! kindliness in large 
measure, In the tradition of Vice Presidents 
I will say what the world needs is not as one 
indicated, a good 5-cent cigar. or as others 
have said, a 5-cent cup of coffee, but more 
men with the kindly tolerance, the ability 
to furnish the universal solvent of human 
understanding as between peoples of all 
shades of opinion, more men like Max Abel- 
man. 
Each of us can go back to many, many 
times in our Uves when Max has decided in 
his own particular type of wisdom that so 
and so should get together, and Max has 
been there, quiet and self-effacing. So all 
our lives have been enriched in one way or 
another by Max, and if we had more Maxes 
in the world circulating around and serving 
the same kind of function out over the 
entire United States and the entire world, 
I know that the world would be a far better 
place. 

And so Max, I trust that the next 50 years 
will serve you as well as the past 51. |Ap- 
pisuse. | 

Mr, ABELMAN, Thank you very much. 

Judge Moss. Thank you very much, sir, 
My own name has now become so much more 
to me, after having heard Vice President 
Wallace and knowing what Max has done, 
because my name is Max also. 


We have with us—I like to refer to him as 
a former Brooklynite—we hate to lose any 
one of such distinguished ability and such a 
fine citizen from Brooklyn—any one of the 
type of the man whom I will call on who 
leaves Brookiyn to us here is always a 
Brooklynite—I should like to call upon our 
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fellow Brooklynite, Ambassador McDonald, 
[ Applause. | 

Hon. James G. McDonaup, Judge Moss, 
Max, and friends, when I came to Brooklyn 
in 1938 from that second most important 
paper in the great city, the New York 
Times—you realize I am in the shadow of 
Brooklyn’s great paper [Laughter I—I felt 
somewhat lost and perhaps even a little 
afraid. From the very beginning Max held 
my hand and sought to guide me through 
the intricacies of the social and other aspects 
of life in this great borough. Then I not 
only learnd that he was kind to me, but that 
he was kind to every one; that he was using 
his great talents, as the vice president has 
said, on behalf of our common humanity. 

Therefore, I am delighted that his friends 
are gathering together now on this 5ist 
birthday to express to him appreciation of 
what he has done for them and what he 
has done and will do for a larger public, 

I hope Max, that you are only at the 
beginning of your most creative career, 
Applause. 

Mr. ABELMAN. Thank you very much. 

Judge Moss. You know, we have to reserve 
some speeches for the period after lunch. 
Therefore, we will just call on a few, very 
few here. The last is always good. We will 
then call upon the others after the lunch. 

Dr. Carpenter is a very distinguished 
Brooklynite, to me the most prominent Prot- 
estant clergyman in the entire country, Dr. 
Carpenter, 

Dr. J. Henry CARPENTER. It Is a privilege, 
certainly for me, to be here and say some- 
thing about my good friend, Max Abelman, 
and to offer my most sincere appreciation 
and thanks for all that he has done here in 
the borough and in the hospital. 

Every once in awhile I get called up there 
for something that they are going to have, 
this man or that person to grace the hospi- 
tal, go around and see some of the rooms and 
so on. I am always very happy to be up 
there with the group because they are al- 
ways such a distinguished group that Max 
has been able to bring up there to the hos- 
pital. I know that the hospital is going to 
miss that. as well as the rest of us who had 
some of those opportunities. 

It has been wonderful to have the friend- 
ship of a fellow like Max Abelman, because 
he has always been a true friend. No matter 
what the circumstances or what the condi- 
tions were, he has always given his help. 
If you have called him on the phone as 
I have so many times, why, he is always the 
one that has been there to answer and give 
Just that bit that you need. 

It Is a great privilege for me to Just be able 
to say these words to Max. We could say 
very much more to express the appreciation 
of the whole Protestant community, the 
Protestant Council, and myself personally, 
for what Max has meant to Brooklyn, 

May every blessing be with him in the 
years that are to come. [Applause.| 

Mr. Ant MAN, Thank you very much, 

Judge Moss. Thank you, sir. 

Now, every man here has during his entire 
lifetime been high up In service to the com- 
munity, Just look around and we know that 
this man has done this and that man has 
done that, and so on. 

The next man I call on is Dr. Cavallero. 
Here ts a man who ts president of the board 
of higher education, He has served valiantly 
in the board prior to being president, and 
has served in religious matters, social mat- 
ters, and community matters, and he is tops 
with us. I have the distinction of now 
ealling on our very dear friend, Joe Caval- 
lero. 


Hon. Josep Cavattero, Judge Moss. Mrs. 
Leslie Sweedier, Reverend, my good friend 
Judge Sweedler, distinguished guests, and 
friends of Max Abelman, I see I haye beet 
elected to be one of those who has to work 
for his lunch. [Laughter.] When I was in- 
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vited to come here this afternoon I did not 
know the occasion for it. I have since 
learned what it is, and I certainly am very, 
very happy to be numbered among Max 
Abelman's friends and to be here this after- 
noon and pay tribute to him. My compli- 
ments and felicitations to him on the com- 
pletion of his 67th birthday. 

It was my happy privilege to install him 
into office as president of the Brooklyn Col- 
lege Library Associates. On that occasion I 
said quite a good deal about Max and it is 
too bad it was not recorded. But the things 
which struck me and which I mentioned on 
that occasion was the great humanitarian 
spirit which Max Abelman has demonstrated 
throughout his entire life. I mean that 
sincerely, Dr, Carpenter and I have worked 
on brotherhood movements. Of course, they 
have their place in the community. But in 
my humble opinion, I think that brotherhood 
can be best served in the manner that Max 
Abelman has done throughout his life; and 
that is by putting it forth ourselves in- 
Gividually and with all of the good people 
that we meet. You can do more, I think, 
for brotherhood in that fashion, in looking 
in the eyes of those whom you meet and 
sincere feeling within yourself that the per- 
son whom you are looking at is your brother, 
your sister, and so forth. 

Max has exemplified that throughout his 
entire lifetime. Speaking as a Catholic, I 
know that our great Archbishop Molloy has a 
great deal of respect for him. He has been 
instrumental in not only raising money for 
our Catholic Church, but for his own religion 
and for the Protestant groups. 

Max is a man that we need in this com- 
munity. It is my fervent wish and prayer 
that God will bless you with him many more 
years in good health, with your dear wife 
and family, and that we will have you with 
us for many years to come. [Applause.] 

Mr. ABELMAN. Thank you. 

Judge Moss. I should like very much to 
have Dr. Masterson, who is the former presi- 
dent of the State Medical Society, and who 
knows our guest of honor, to say a few 
words. 

Dr. JOHN. Masterson. I am very happy to 
be here on this occasion. Anything I will 
Say will probably be only repetitious of what 
has been said before. I have known Max for 
a good many years. I think I can honestly 
and sincerely say that I know of no one in 
the community who has given himself so 
much as Max to the betterment of the social 
and every other part of the community. I 
hope that the good Lord will spare him for 
many years and endow him with the greatest 
Of all blessings, that of good health, so that 
he may continue in the service for which he 
has devoted his life, that of helping mankind. 
[Applause.] 

Judge Moss. Thank you. I will beg your 
indulgence in calling one additional speaker, 

use we are nearing the lunch hour. The 
next speaker whom I would like to call is 
the last speaker, is the last man who came 
into the room. He is the new district at- 
torney of Kings County. Knowing him as 
Well as I do, together with Joe Cavallero and 
the rest of us who know him, I am sure we 
Can say we have a fearless but very humane 
man who will be district attorney of this 
County for 4 years. I have the great privilege 
now of calling upon the man whom most of 
Us refer to as Eddie, but formally as the Hon- 
Orable Edward Silver. 

Hon, Epwanrp Siiver. Max, I deem it a real 
Privilege to say just a word on this auspi- 
cious occasion. I want you to know before 
T came I scoured the records of my office for 
dome mention of you. I want to say there 
is one place that you have made no name 
Tor yourself at all. [Laughter.] 

I want to talk to you, Max, as a pupil does 

a teacher. You know that throughout 
the years I had occasion to call you many 
es tor advice on many branches of phil- 
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anthropic, charitable and civic endeavors. 
I think you know that a teacher is regarded 
as the highest form of respect that you can 
pay to a man. Much has been said, but I 
am sure that all of us incorporate by refer- 
ence the things that have been said, and we 
could say a lot more. But it is always dan- 
gerous to talk to hungry people. [Laughter.] 

I want to say to you, Max, that I am per- 
sonally indebted to you for the advice you 
have given to me. We all say that man is 
created in the image of God. I am sorry to 
say I see some men in whom it is hard to 
recognize any semblance of the Almighty. 
But I can say about you, that you are a true 
example of that wonderful belief that all of 
us hold. Your goodness, your kindness, your 
concern with your fellowman, regardless of 
race or creed, your willingness at all times 
to help the humble as well as the great, I 
think we can all say of you that you have 
truthfully been created in the image of God. 

I only pray that the Almighty gives you 
many, Many more years to come, so you can 
continue your service and continue to give 
me advice. [Applause.] 

Judge Moss. At this time I will call on our 
guest of honor to say a few words. 

Mr, Max AnetMan, Judge Moss, Mr. Wal- 
lace, Jim McDonald, and all my friends 
here, all the nice things that you said here 
today could not have been made possible 
without the sincere cooperation of the press, 
the men here, Dr. Kilcoyne and all the vari- 
ous men in the Borough. I hold here a let- 
ter in my hand that I received from his 
Eminence, Bishop Molloy. When I received 
it I was touched very much, He and a few 
of my friends said, “Max, do not retire. 
You ought to carry on.” I just want to say 
to you in confidence that I am retired only 
in name because of the serious illness of my 
wife, but I am going to go on and work. 

One of my hopes is that we should see 
more medical schools in this country. I 
hope that the Yeshivah University, the Ein- 
stein Medical College will come into being 
soon. I should like to see another medical 
school in Long Island. I should like to see 
another medical school down South and 
another medical school in the West. Dr. 
Masterson knows the shortage of doctors. 

I-will not say the politicians, but if our 
leaders would give as much attention to 
things of that sort, rather than going around 
hunting for communism, they would accom- 
plish much more. I want to tell you there 
is one way of stopping communism, and that 
is to eliminate distress. 

When I read every morning In the papers 
about coffee going up, coffee going up, this 
thing going up, let’s have a change. I say 
let's have a change for the better and not 
for the worse. We are having a change for 
the worse at the present time. A great many 
people do not believe that is the situation, 

I wish some of the men would go around 
to the subways or go around in various sec- 
tions of the city and see what is going on. 
I touched on medicine for this reason. Dr. 
Masterson gets it, I get it, we all get it. The 
first thing you say is, “What do you do 
about qualifications?” You give a list of 
your qualifications. If you haven’t got an 
“A” average you cannot get into a medical 
school. Doctor, you know very well that the 
fellow with all the “A's” does not do the 
best job. 

This is off the record what I am going to 
say now. Einstein, the greatest mathema- 
tician was flunked, Flexner, one of the 
great scientists in the world—flunked. Mor- 
ris Fishbein, the great Morris Fishbein of 
the AMA flunked. I told it to him. I think 
I can go down the list. 

I just brought this out because this is 
one of the things I have been working on 
for years. In 1941 when I went down to 
see President Roosevelt I said to him then 
there was a shortage of doctors. 
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I want to say something to you gentle- 
men, that is going to surprise you. I am 
essentially very religious. I am a good Jew, 
good Protestant, and good Catholic. When 
His Holiness, Cardinal Pacelli, was in this 
country, I was the only Jew that was pres- 
ent. I have a great admiration for that 
man because that man has a brain. We 
need more men in this country with brains. 

I want to thank you-particularly, Manny 
Goldman, my dear friend, who has been 
wonderful. There is a man, silent and phi- 
lanthropic. He has done such wonderful 
work very few people know it. There are 
a great many of that type in this city. I 
see my friend John Newton. There is a 
man who has done wonderful things that 
people know nothing about. Any number 
of men here. 

We have a fine paper in this town, but 
it is not read enough. I would like to see 
the circulation go to about a million or 
more, then I know we could accomplish 
something. I have always advocated that, 
I want to thank them, particularly for their 
cooperation at all times in everything I 
attempted. 

I want to thank Judge Moss. There is 
a sweetheart in this town. And Dave Ben- 
jamin who is one of my proteges, who is 
the chairman of the Brooklyn Federation of 
Jewish Charities’ drive in Brooklyn, and he 
is in every movement that you can think 
of. He is one of the finest men we have in 
town. 

I want to thank all of you. I would like 
to turn the tables and give this meeting 
over to you. I was surprised whén Pro- 
fessor Bousfield gave me this award, I want 
to thank you again. 

After our luncheon today we have an 
executive meeting at the college. I want to 
mention this in a hurry. My autographs 
that I have at the hospital, I am going to 
donate them to Brooklyn College. I have 
other things I want to donate to other 
places, but I am going to give those auto- 
graphs to Brooklyn College. As soon as I 
can get myself together I will send them 
over to the college. 

I want to thank you again and I appre- 
ciate it very much. [Applause.] 

Judge Moss. The luncheon is going to take 
place at the Granada Hotel. You are all 
welcome. We would be very happy to have 
you all there. 


Continuation of Direct-Loan Program to 
June 30, 1955 


SPEECH 


HON. ROBERT T. SECREST 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 24, 1954 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 8152) to extend 
to June 30, 1955, the direct home and farm- 
house loan authority of the Administrator 
of Veterans’ Affairs under title III of the 
Servicemen's Readjustment Act of 1944, as 
amended, to make additional funds available 
therefor, and for other purposes. 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time-as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. SECREST]. 
program has worked well. Over 1,800 
veterans are living in homes in Ohio to- 
day who would not own those homes had 
it not been for this program, It does 
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not solve the problem of every veteran 
who needs a direct loan, but it is a step 
in the right direction. It is, we think 
the maximum amount of money that we 
could get enacted into law, and without 
its enactment any amount we might 
want would be useless. I want also to 
discuss a little bit the question of in- 
terest rates. These direct loans are nec- 
essary because financial institutions will 
not lend the veteran the money he needs 
for his home, and where they will not 
lend him the money, his only hope is this 
direct-loan program. The committee 
last year considered the interest rate, 
and I think we were unanimous on the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs that the 
rate should remain at 4 percent and not 
be increased to 4½ percent. But it was 
increased. This subcommittee is going 
to hold hearings on housing with respect 
to the interest rates. They are going 
to hold hearings on something else which 
I think is very important, and will, if it 
operates properly. enable us in the fu- 
ture to eliminate the necessity for a di- 
rect-loan program. At the present time 
these loans to veterans are guaranteed 
to the extent of 60 percent of their value. 
The committee is going to hold hearings 
any may increase that to 75 or 90 per- 
cent. Iam convinced that if these loans 
were guaranteed to 90 percent of their 
value every lending institution in the 
country would accept them and every 
veteran who wanted a home could get 
a loan through the normal lending chan- 
nels making unnecessary this direct- 
loan program. 

So while I am not a member of this 
subcommittee—I am a member of the 
general committee I say that our Com- 
mittee on Housing will hold these 
hearings. ‘ 

I think the only way and the best 
way to get good legislation is through 
the regular committees of the House and 
through the regular procedures of the 
House. If we are permitted to proceed 
in that manner, to consider a proper 
interest rate, to consider how much of 
these loans should be guaranteed by the 
Government, we will be able to come to 
the House with a bill before this session 
is over which I think will do far more 
for the veterans of this country than 
any speedy action we might take today 
without the full consideration of this 
committee itself. i 

This is a good bill. T hope the bill 
will pass the House and be enacted into 
law this year. 


La Salle College Basketball Champions 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
i . 


HON. HUGH D. SCOTT, IR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 25, 1954 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, a champion 
deservedly merits admiration and com- 
mendation, especially when this distinc- 
tion was achieved through competition. 
We in Philadelphia are especially proud 
of our national collegiate basketball 
champions, the team of La Salle College. 
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Since this notable and outstanding in- 
stitution is located within the heart of 
my congressional district, it is only natu- 
ral that I am so enthusiastic about the 
distinguished record of this team. 

The game of basketball is played by 
hundreds of American colleges, and the 
winner of the National Collegiate Ath- 
letic Association tournament is generally 
regarded as collegiate champion of the 
land. On Saturday night, March 20, La 
Salle College, of Philadelphia, defeated 
Bradley University, of Peoria, II., 92-76, 
at Kansas City, Mo., in the final NCAA 
tournament game and was presented 
with the James W. St. Clair trophy, em- 
blematic of national college basketball 
supremacy. The scaling of these heights 
of achievement is a tribute to Athletic 
Director James J. Henry, Coach Ken 
Loeffler, and every member of the La 
Salle College basketball squad, and a fit- 
ting climax to a season of hard work, 
cooperative effort, and real sportsman- 
ship. 

The Explorers started the season with 
all-American Tom Gola and veteran 
Frank O'Hara back from last year's team 
that had won 25 and lost 3 and was rated 
as the sixth best team in the country. 
However, even with Gola and O'Hara, 
the opinion was that a predominantly 
sophomore team would not be able to 
hold up through the difficult schedule 
that faced La Salle. With the skill of 
a master craftsman, Coach Loeffler de- 
veloped his inexperienced players and 
used his two proven stars to the best 
advantage. As the season progressed, 
Loeffier’s balanced offense and diversified 
defense began to prove their worth. At 
the end of the regular season, La Salle 
had won 21 games and lost only 4. In 
NCAA tournament play, after winning a 
thrilling contest from Fordham Univer- 
sity, the youthful Explorers swept past 
North Carolina State College, the United 
States Naval Academy, Pennsylvania 
State University, and Bradley University, 
to the national championship. 

Philadelphia’s pride has been so well 
expressed in an editorial contained in 
the March 22 issue of the Philadelphia 
Daily News that I include it as a part 
of my remarks. It follows: 


La SALLE—PHILADELPHIA’s PRIDE 


It was a triumph and a victory for every 
citizen of this fair city when the gallant 
La Salle basketball team won the national 
championship, out in Kansas City, to bring 
once more to the attention of the world 
the glowing worth of Philadelphia's athletes. 
And identified with every hero in every vic- 
tory inevitably is the way of life which pro- 
duces such achievement, makes it possible, 
and underwrites it with courage and train- 
ing and sacrifice and skill. 

The race is not always to the swift, nor 
to the strong, as we are told in Ecclesiastes, 
for there are other qualities upon which 
life itself has set the values and measured 
the worth. These other values, the in- 
tangibles, the unseen, all contributed to the 
triumph of our La Salle Explorers. Neither 
a big team, nor a small team, neither a 
band of lighting cohesion, nor a@ crushing 
power machine, La Salle’s triumph sym- 
bolizes unison, common purpose, selflessness, 
the team spirit. 

The great all-American Tom Gola played 
his outstanding part. The thoughtful, 
careful, craftsmanship of Coach Ken Loeffler 
was another essential, But so was the com- 
bined effort, and the individual effort, of 
each and every other player, from the sub 
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on the bench to the star making the basket. 
So, likewise, was the spirit of the entire 
La Salle student body and faculty, which 
infused new strength and purpose into the 
players’ hearts and gave high reason for their 
winning. 

So, too, the pride of Philadelphians in 
their own, a pride now richer and stronger 
than ever. 

The citizens of Philadelphia owe a debt 
to the college and to its athletes and its 
students. 

They have carried our way of life along 
with their own ideals of effort to another 
pinnacle of athletic triumph. 

The entire Nation will see and admire and 
respect. 

And we will give thanks to La Salle and 
its stars like Gola, and its great Coach 
Loemer, and eich and every one in its class- 
rooms and on its faculty, for the glory of 
achievement they have paraded before the 
world and personally brought to us. 

We owe La Salle not only a civic gratitude 
and pride, but also a civic duty, The gal- 
lant team should be appropriately honored 
by the city fathers and undoubtedly will be, 


The Heritage of the Irish 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. HART 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 25, 1954 


Mr. HART. Mr. Speaker, on March 
17, 1954, St. Patrick’s Day, Hon. James P. 
McGranery, one of our former colleagues, 
former judge of the United States dis- 
trict court for the eastern district of 
Pennsylvania, and recently the Attorney 
General of the United States, was pre- 
sented an award as the most outstanding 
Catholic layman by the Ancient Order of 
Hibernians of the District of Columbia. 
Following presentation to him of the 
award, he delivered the following schol- 
arly address, historical and reverential 
in nature, which it is my privilege to ap- 
pend herewith: 

Mr. Chairman, with the permission of your 
excellency, Bishop McNamara, right reverend 
and very reverend monsignori, reverend 
fathers, distinguished guests, members of the 
ladies’ auxiliary, and of the Ancient Order of 
Hibernians, in accepting the distinguished 
honor which you have graciously conferred 
upon me, I would be less than human if I 
did not confess that I am humbly aware of, 
and deeply grateful for, the generosity of this 
recognition, Nevertheless, I am mindful of 
the fact that I can accept only in a repre- 
sentative capacity—representing the one per- 
son who is directly responsible for any course 
of action of mine that you deem worthy: the 
good and beautiful woman who is the mother 
of my children. 

And, as I greet you on this féast day of 
St. Patrick, my heart Is full of gratitude for 
the opportunity of commemorating with you 
an occasion sacred to the Apostle of Ireland. 

Fitting your ancient order of an ancient 
people, your speaker should bring to you the 
eloquent accents of Grattan and Flood as 
they echoed in the classic halls of College 
Green, or the stirring appeals of Robert Em- 
met and Daniel O'Connell, or the inspiring 
summons of Shane ONelll and the great Earl 
of Desmond. 

Since that is impossible, I must rely on the 
heroic history of the sons and daughters of 
the Emerald Isle, a story of Christianity and 
of our civilization restored on the ruins of 
a pagan world. 
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It is a tale familiar to you who know well 
that the Ancient Order of Hibernians reaches 
back through centuries to the early period 
when the Knights of the Golden Chain and 
the Bardic Order gathered around the Kings; 
when brotherhoods of the Feni Erin flour- 
ished in Leinster; the Clan Deagha in Mun- 
ster; the Knights of the Red Branch in Ulster; 
and the Clanna Morna in Connaught. 

Although the historical bond of the an- 
cient order of our time and of the great Irish 


organizations of antiquity is stretched thinly - 


across time's divide, nevertheless, the com- 
mon democracy of the two systems, their like 
patriotic and racial ideals suggest that the 
conception of the one is the inspiration of 
the other. 

The Order of the Golden Chain was insti- 
tuted by Munemon, monarch of all Ireland, 
who reigned 1,300 years before the coming 
of Christ; and historians relate that it be- 
came the most illustrious order in Europe, 
inspiring the chivalric orders of the Middle 
Ages, and those of pagan Gaul and Rome. 
Even the rules for admission of Gaulish 
Knights were copied by the Romans from 
those long established for the Irish knight. 

Queen Maeve of Connaught was trans- 
ferred by Spenser into. Queen Mab, fairy 
queen of English literature; and scholars 
have told us that the knights of the round 
table of the Celtic King Arthur were the 
Irish Knights of the Golden Chain. Trans- 
formed through the mists of time by writers 
of the sister isle who were more acquisitive 
than creative. 

Queen Maeve lived about the time of the 
coming of Christ; but the provincial knights 
were organized a century later into a na- 
tional militia which disappeared before Saint 
Patricks coming. The knightly orders, 
however, continued; and their friendly atti- 
tude, their sympathetic reception to Saint 
Patrick made them a bulwark of strength 
to counter the hostility of the Druids. 
Hence, and as a natural development, the 
ancient Hibernian orders of knighthood were 
consecrated by the early Christian priest- 
hood; The form of conferring knighthood 
became enriched with religious ceremonies. 
To some armorial bearings was added the 
blazon of the cross. 

Knightly families of Ireland blossomed 
into sanctity—St. Columcille and St. Molua 
were of knightly rank, as were St. Finian, St. 
Brendan of Clonfert, St. Mainchen; while St. 
Brigid was of royal and knightly family. 

To these knightly orders were entrusted 
the protection of the faith and of Ireland's 
ideals. No wonder Rory O’Moore, modern 
founder of the Ancient Order of Hibernians, 
In 1641, revived the ancient orders in which 
his ancestors and the national heroes of 
Eire had battled for freedom and country. 
No record can be found of an earlier asso- 
Clation bound together by a vow of frater- 
nity, friendship, and unity, as in the ancient 
Orders which had enrolled the great and 
the beloved: Fin Mac Cool, Fingal, Ossian, 
Conner Mac Nessa, Fergus Mac Roy, Conor 
of the Hundred Battles, Moran the Just, Ni- 
all of the Nine Hostages, and Hugony the 
Great. 

Political oppression and religious prosecu- 
tion had entered Ireland at the heels of the 
British invader and many of the old war 
chieftains of the Irish had scattered abroad: 
O'Donnell and O'Sullivan, O'Neill and O- 
Reilly in Spain: Dillon and O'Brien in 
France; the Browns and the Taafes and the 
Laceys in Austria; Barry, Moylan, Holmes 
Of Waterford, Logans of Strabane in America, 

Now the patriots of Ireland, loyal sons of 
Mother Church, joined together in the mod- 
ern order pledging friendship, unity, and 
true Christian charity. Scores of years 
later—in 1836—the charter of American 
Hibernianism reached our shores. The late, 
revered Doctor Shahan, of Catholic Univer- 
Sity, described it: 

“As good a patient of nobility as was ever 
Conferred by king,” for there is wanting in it 
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no element of our liberal modern humanity. 
It brings “scared sparks of liberty and faith, 
of chivalry and tolerance, of kindly human- 
ity and large brotherly charity” that have 
ever been cherished by the members of this 
organization. 

Clearcut as the words of St. Patrick— 
are the guiding words of the charter: 

“You must love without dissimulation, 
hating evil, cleaving to good. Love one an- 
other with brotherly love, without prevent- 
ing one another, let the love of brotherhood 
abide in you, and forget not hospitality to 
your emigrant brother that may land on 
your shores, and we advise you, above all 
things, have natural charity among your- 
selves.” 

Not until 1838 did our society become 
known as the Ancient Order of Hibernians; 
ever since, the members have multiplied and 
increased, in loyal service of the King of 
Kings. - 

Every city of this country numbers among 
its citizens members of the Ancient Order 
of Hibernians and of the ladies’ auxiliary. 
The District of Columbia Ladies’ Auxiliary 
is singularly honored, however, since one of 
its most charming and able members, Miss 
Lillian Fay, has been elected national presi- 
dent—first in the District of Columbia to 
be so exalted to highest national office. I 
join you in paying tribute to her and to the 
ladies’ auxiliary District president, Mrs, 
Knight. In honoring these distinguished 
ladies, we pay homage to the ladies’ auxil- 
iary of your order and to their lovely patron- 
ess, St. Bridget—and to Mary, the Mother of 
God—symbolizing honor and purity in the 
home, and ever watching over the women 
of Ireland even to the generations born in 
far-off lands. Through Mary's intercession, 
since earliest days, the mother of an Irish 
family has personified the Christian virtues, 
inspired high and holy endeavor in her hus- 
band and her sons, and gallantly shared the 
defense of holy places throughout the isle 
of saints and scholars. Most of all, she has 
been the guardian of purity in the minds 
and hearts of her children, and she has been 
the sentinel of integrity and unity of family, 
vital unit of the Nation. 

Even in the centuries before the mission 
of St. Patrick, women were honored in Ire- 
land. His coming, however, raised them to 
their spiritual destiny just as the daughters 
of the King of Tara became Ireland's first 
nuns, and first mystics. 

Fifty generations and more have passed 
since Patrick's spiritual conquest of the peo- 
ple who had held him captive in his youth. 


Yet his footsteps can be traced today 


throughout the Irish countryside, and his 
memory is green as the shamrocks he called 
emblems of the Blessed Trinity. 

The bronze-coated iron mass bell, which 
was struck again and again as he offered the 
holy sacrifice of the mass, sounded forth 
1,500 years later during the holy sacrifice 
of the mass in Phoenix Park at the Euchar- 
istic Congress of 1932, when millions of the 
faithful had gathered in Ireland to give 
homage to the Eucharistic King. 

The flame of the faith has been guarded 
zealously by the descendants of St. Patrick's 
converts and has shone forth across the 
darkness of heresy, paganism, and godless- 
ness, as brightly as the first beacon of golden 
light at Shane on Easter Eve, which sum- 
moned the high king of Tara from his Druid- 
tended fire. 

The cross that the missionary apostle car- 
ried to Tara of the kings has ever since 
been borne by pilgrims who, light his first 
brethren: “Walk in the name of the Lord 
our God.” 

Not all of us can visit the Slemish Moun- 
tain, where the lad, Patricius, watched his 
flocks and prayed; or walk on the road to 
Connacht which, like Tara, was sacred to 
the pagan mind before the time of Patrick. 
A visit to Tara—the capital of all Ireland 
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a thousand years before Christ—would re- 
veal not only the earthen ramparts of King 
Laoghaire, whose consent enabled Patrick 
to pour the baptismal waters of Christian- 
ity—but also the pagan sanctuary of an- 
cient Ireland—where archaeologists have 
discovered foundations which had been cut 
in stark rock during the era before Homer 
sang of the Achaeans. 

In Connacht, the misty mountains, the 
purpled walls, the primeval forests ar un- 
changed from the time when Patrick wended 
his solitary way to the summit of Croagh 
Patrick that even today, in the words of a 
recent pilgrim— 

“Takes the word out of a man of the 
world and leaves him recognizing himself as 
a spirit.” 

Legend tells us that an angel appeared to 
Patrick there after 40 days and nights of 
fasting and promised him: 

“All the men of Erin shall be blessed and 
consecrated to God through thee.” 

Throughout the length and breadth of the 
Emerald Isle are churches which cloister the 
holy relics of the saints and martyrs that 
tradition tells us were brought back from 
Rome by Patricius. Metropolitan of Ireland, 
after his visit to his holiness, Pope Leo I, 
in 441. 

Armagh was a fortified city when Augustus 
Tuled the Roman world. and in 445, Patrick 
chose this to be his metropolitan see. 

It was in Downpatrick, however, that the 
sacred remains of Ireland's apostle saint, 
were interred. I have had the privilege of 
kneeling on the sacred soil of that holy 
place and of joining my prayers to the 
countless prayers of other Patricks who seek 
the intercession of our patrion saint. 

The influence of the boy from Britain, the 
youthful slave who sought freedom from the 
yoke of the pagan, and found the only true 
liberty of the spirit in Christianity lingers 
in every village of Ireland, and may be 
found in Europe, Asia, Africa, Australia, 
Great Britain, South America, Canada and 
especially in these United States. 

For St. Patrick, the first monk-missioner, 
formed a new rural Christianity in the self- 
supporting establishments of the Irish sees 
which easily developed into monasteries in 
the following century. He founded “not 
merely monasteries, but a whole people“ 
which was destined to become a sanctuary 
of sanctity and culture. From Catholic Ire- 
land, the light of Christian civilization was 
one day to return to reenlighten Europe. 

Devoted Irish missionaries brought civill- 
zation and Christianity to the English, and 
built their first schools and towns. Wales 
was a mediaval Irìsh colony. Irish soldiers, 
colonists, missionaries, and legislators turned 
“the old Caledonia of the Romans into the 
Irish province of Scotia Minor“; then car- 
ried the complete investiture of Erin into 
the northern half of Great Britain, laying 
the foundations of Irish culture and Irish 
speech. Ireland was indeed the enthroned 
“motherland of all the races of the British 
Isles,” receiving homage from the Briton and 
Pict and the immigrant low German sub- 


-tribes of Angle, Saxon, and Jute. 


The research of recent historians reveals 
that the Irish stand as the ancient, patrician 
element in the populations of the British 
Isles, with uniquely accurate titles and deeds 
to their history and genealogy; and the Eng- 
lish as the later immigrants. Great Britain 
must look back to Ireland for its spiritual 
ancestry; or, finding none of her own, in the 
phrase of an authoritative source, “invent a 
patrimonial background” as do the “newly 
rich“ who construct a fictional family tree 
in keeping with their recently acquired 
property. 

Some English historians have actually per- 
formed this magic sleight of hand in recent 
years. But presently, they find their pens 
not as facile to deceive the eyes of archaeolo- 
gists, and scholarly historians who search 
original sources of documentation, 
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Our contemporaries have become aware of 
the citadel of culture that was Ireland as 
the Roman Empire dissolved in ashes and 
our modern era dawned, 

Before the school of Athens had perished 
in the east, or Monte Cassino was founded 
in the west, the Gaels of Ireland were com- 
pleting the intellectual stronghold that was 
to be unequaled until quite modern times. 
Vandal and Goth were destroying Rome; 
Augustine had not glimpsed the English 
heathen; when Ireland had proudly raised 
on her soil, in addition to numerous lesser 
schools, the great congregation of university 
foundations that was to guard and increase 
the cultural treasury of Christian scholar- 
ship of all that Europe in the west was to 
know of the tradition of civilization for 
almost a decade of centuries. 

The breadth of monastic culture drew 
aspiring students from the continent, while 
fortifying and inspiring great and saintly 
scholars to carry learning into all the coun- 
tries of western Europe. 

From the Irish seminaries of Armagh, Clo- 
nard, Bangor, and others, missionaries and 
preceptors ventured forth for almost 700 
years. f 

Ireland's medieval Hiberno-Latin litera- 
ture carrying the Greco-Roman seed escaped 
the annihilation of Baltic savagery. Irish 
missionary pioneers took part in a spiritual 
movement to spread and restore the civilized 
tradition of Christian culture to lands that 
had been laid waste by barbarians. 

No wonder that the Gael’s expeditionary 
impulse has continued through the centuries 
of thralldom and slavery even under British 
misrule, 

The early search for freedom of Patricius 
had been transfigured into Ireland's eternal 
longing to be free to go to the God of Patrick, 
The inspired leadership of the sons of St, 
Patrick has continued to build nations in 
far-off places. Austria, Germany, France, 
the Argentine, Australia, Canada, the Ameri- 
can colonies, and then these United States 
have been the beneficiaries of the Gael; and 
their spiritual, their cultural, their civic 
growth have somehow been quickened by the 
pioneering and courageous Gaels. 

Our fellow Americans who are descended 
from the sons of Ireland have written glo- 
rious pages of American history, have con- 
tributed to the sciences and the arts of bulld- 
ing a nation. The national fabric is bright 
with the golden threads of Gaelic gallantry, 
generosity, and devotion. For the American 
of Irish descent is never guilty of divided 
loyalty. He is faithful to his new-found 
country as he is to his beloved wife; his 
love of his adopted country is not diminished 
by his devotion to his motherland. 

The eternal democratic principles of free- 
dom are enshrined alike in the American 
and the Irish Nation. As more than half of 
Washington's army in the Revolutionary 
War were sons of Erin, so the continued 
fidelity and generosity of St. Patrick's sons 
in America alded the long struggle of Ireland 
for justice in the time of the trouble. 

St. Patrick's prayer for the souls of his 
sons has helped them to keep the faith in 
the face of every disaster. The true son of 
Erin is a man of integrity, for in prayer he 
seeks strength, and his prayers are heard. 
He risked death for liberty long before Pat- 
rick Henry voiced his historic plea. 

Every Gael, like every knightly member of 
the Ancient Order of Hibernians, is aware, 
in the words of the poet, that: 

“What matters death, if freedom be not dead? 

No flags are furled, if freedom's flag be 

furled. 
Who fights for freedom, goes with joyful 
tread 

To meet the fires of hell against him 

hurled, e 
And has for captain Him whose thorn- 
crowned head 

Smiles from the cross upon a conquered 

world.” 
—Joyce Kilmer. 
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Resolutions Expressing the Regret of the 
People of Puerto Rico 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. A. FERNOS-ISERN 


RESIDENT COMMISSIONER FROM PUERTO RICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 24, 1954 


Mr. FERNOS-ISERN. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks in the Appendix of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD and to include several 
resolutions which have been sent to me 
from Puerto Rico, and which refer to the 
regrettable occurrence here on March 1, 
1954, I wish to present the following reso- 
lutions expressing once more the deep 
regret and the consternation of the pco- 
ple of Puerto Rico: 

MUNICIPAL ASSEMBLY, Uruapo, P. R. 
“Resolution 32A 


“Resolution to condemn vigorously and with 
determination the uncalled for violence 
of some few members of the Nationalist 
Party against five Representatives in the 
Congress of the United States and to offer 
our prayers to Almighty God for the com- 
plete recovery of the victims of this tragic 
occurrence 
“Whereas the people of Utuado, the same 

as all the inhabitants of the Island of Puerto 

Rico, believe in a peaceful and fraternal be- 

havior in common with our associates of the 

great American Nation, to which we are 
proudly and satisfactorily associated; 

“Whereas this expressed will of the people 
of Puerto Rico was manifested by the major- 
ity of all the Puerto Ricans during the cele- 
bration of four plebiscites in which was rati- 
fied our volition to form an association with 
the beloved American Republic; 

“Whereas we Puerto Ricans have sufficient 
democratic convictions as to reject and con- 
demn any bloody demonstration tending to 
gain power or destroy a democratically organ- 
ized government: Therefore the Municipal 
Assembly of Utuado, P. R., at this session 
resolves 

1. To condemn vigorously and with de- 
termination the uncalled for violence of 
some few members of the Nationalist Party 
against five Representatives in the Congress 
of the United States, and to offer.our prayers 
to Almighty God for the complete recovery 
of the victims of this tragic occurrence. 

“2. That once this resolution is approved 
by the mayor of Utuado, P. R., a certified 
copy be sent to the Honorable President of 
the United States, to the President of the 
Senate, to the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and to the Resident Commis- 
sioner of Puerto Rico in Washington, D. C., 
for their knowledge and pertinent action.” 

The above resolution was unanimously ap- 
proved by the Municipal Assembly of Utuado, 
P. R., with the vote of its present 11 members, 
the Honorable Eduardo Artau Roselló, Rafael 
Rodriguez Alvarez, José G. Marrero, Luis 
Gonzalez Gonzalez. Ramona Torres de Vera, 
Juan González Vega, Olimpio Strubbe 
Cortés, Antonio Ginard Vilariño, Osvaldo 
Torres Gomez, Jesus Medina Alvarez y Oc- 
tavio Ruiz Martinez, in special session held 
on March 2, 1954. 

In testimony of which we sign and au- 
thorize this in Utuado, P. R., on March 2, 
1954. 


EDUARDO ARTAU ROSELLO, 
President. 
TEODORO SERRANO GONZALEZ, 
Municipal Secretary. 
Approved by me on the 3d day of March 
1954. 


ERMELINDO SANTIAGO, 
Mayor of Utuado, P. R. 


March 25 


CAYEY, P. R., MUNICIPAL ASSEMBLY. 
“Resolution 15 

“Resolution to condemn the action of the 
four fanatic Nationalists who deliberately 
and with criminal Intent viciously attacked 
prominent and distinguished members of 
States of America on the afternoon of 
the House of Representatives of the United 
March 1, 1954, at Washington, D. C. 


“Whereas the people of the city of Cayey, 
P. R., has expressed their indignation for the 
vandalic action in which the Honorables 
ALVIN M. BENTLEY, BEN F. JENSEN, KENNETH 
A. ROBERTS, CLIFFORD Davis, and GEORGE H. 
FALLON were wounded; 

“Whereas this act was taken by four in- 
dividuals of criminal background who belong 
to a small terrorists group closely associated 
to Communist groups both repudiated by all 
Puerto Ricans: Therefore be it 

“Resolved by the municipal assembly 
unanimously on its meetings of March 4, 
1954, in the City Hall of Cayey, P. R.— 

“SECTION 1. That the city of Cayey repre- 
sented by the mayor and the municipal as- 
sembly strongly and vigorously condemn the 
fanatic, criminal action by members of a 
very small group who repeatedly has been 
repudiated by all the decent and responsible 
American citizens born in Puerto Rico, the 
United States of America, and in other coun- 
tries of the world. 

“Sec. 2. That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the Honorable President of the United 
States of America, to the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives of the United States 
of America, to the Resident Commissioner of 
Puerto Rico in Washington, to the sub- 
Secretary of State of Puerto Rico in Caracas, 
Venezuela, to the Governor of the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico, to the President of 
the Senate and the House of Represenatives 
of Commonwealth of Puerto Rico.” 

Certified as a true and correct copy of Res- 
olution No. 15, series 1953-54, adopted by the 
Municipal Assembly of Cayey, P. R., at 
a special meeting held on the 4th day of 
March 1954 and approved by the mayor on 
the 4th day of March 1954, entitled Resolu- 
tion to condemn the action of the four fana- 
tie Nationalists who deliberately and with 
criminal intent viclously attacked prominent 
and distinguished Members of the House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America on the afternoon of March 1, 1954, 
at Washington, D. C.” 

It is also hereby certified that the fol- 
lowing members of the municipal assembly 
voted in the affirmative the approval of this 
ordinance: 

MONSERRATE RIVERA, 


President. 
JORGE MELÉNDEZ, 
Vice President. 
ANSELMO FALERIA. 
ARCADIO PEDRAZA ORTIZ. 
Orc Cruz CORDERO. 
ROBERTO MORERA, 
HERMINIO PaGAN MELÉNDEZ. 
JUAN ORRACA. 
Jost Juan MELÉNDEZ, 
In witness whereof we have hereunto set 
our hands this 4th day March 1954. 
MONSERRATE RIVERA, 
President, Municipal Assembly. 
V. APONTE, 
Secretary, Munictpal Assembly. 
Approved: 
Francisco COLÓN JULİA, 
Mayor. 


ASOCIACION DE ALCALDES DE PUERTO RICO, 
San Juan, P. R. 

“Whereas on Monday, March 1 A. D. 1954. 
and for the first time in the history of the 
United States of America, a group of na- 
tionalist gun-wielders opened fire against 
House Members assembled in the crowded 
chamber of the House of Representatives, 
seriously injurying fiye distinguished Mem- 
bers of that outstanding lawmaking body, 
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thus spreading distress everywhere, both in 
the United States as well as the world over; 

“Whereas upon being arrested, these 
frenzied politicians mingled the goodwill of 
Puerto Rico with their hellish plotting, when 
in truth the actors in said savage undertaking 
in no way partake of the sincere feelings of 
the people of the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico. 

“Whereas it is generally accepted as a fact 
that unlawful nationalism has never made 
ground in the civic thoughts and feelings of 
Puertoricans, as was amply evidenced at the 
time of the bloody events of October 30, 1950, 
when the whole citizenry abided by the law 
and by public order, and turned their backs 
in contempt on the seditious nationalists; 

“Whereas the people of the Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico, as a token of unsurmountable 
political wisdom, have ever shown preference 
for the faithful following of democratic prgc- 
tices and procedures in the attainment of col- 
lective goals, and on this ground throughout 
and created the Commonwealth, now will- 
fully and freely associated to the American 
Union. 

“Whereas for over two score and 10 years 
of democratic life and accomplishments, we 
Puertoricans have learned to honor the 
dynamic and democratic institutions of the 
great North American Republic, under whose 
guardianship we have made such a remark- 
able progress, that today and forever we 
stand as an example to and as a highly prized 
sight for the civilized world; r 

“Whereas the city and town mayors herein 
assembled, were freely and directly elected by 
the people’s vote, and as such we are the 
genuine representatives of the people of the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico throughout 
all cities and towns over the island, whose 
feelings are no other but an energetic reproof 
and an eternal damnation of the question- 
able procedures of the aforesaid nationalist 
gun-wielders: Therefore be it 

“Resolved by the association of city and 
town mayors for the municipalities of the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico assembled in 
a special general meeting held at the State 
capital on this 3d day of the month of 
March A. D. 1954— 

“SECTION 1. We reprove in the most ener- 
getic manner the criminal committed by the 
frenzied nationalists against the most dis- 
tinguished House Members, which form part 
of the legislative power of the United States 
Government; and we convey to the injured 
Congressmen, wounded on the occasion of 
said act of vandalism, our greatest sympathy 
and our most sincere and friendly wishes for 
a rapid recovery. 

“Sec. 2. That coples of this resolution be 
presented for proper acknowledgment and 
due action to His Excellency, the President 
of the United States of America, Mr. Dwight 
D. Eisenhower; to the Honorable, the Secre- 
tary of State, Mr. John Foster Dulles; to the 
Honorable, the President of the United States 
Senate, Mr. Richard M. Nixon; to the Hon- 
orable, the Speaker of the House, Mr. Joseph 
W. Martin; to the Honorable Congressmen 
injured during the reproved assault; to the 
Honorable, the Governor of the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico, Don Luis Muñoz- 
Marin; to the Honorable House Member, the 
Resident Commissioner of the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico, Dr. Antonio Fernos 
Isern; to the Honorable, the President of the 
Senate for the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico, Mr. Samuel R. Quifiones; to the Hon- 
orable, the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico, Mr. Ernesto Ramos Antonini; and the 
press and radio stations for the most ample 
Publicity.” 

FEDERICO CORDERO, 
President. 

I. Edelmiro Rodriguez, secretary of the 
association of city and town mayors for the 
municipalities of the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico, do hereby certify that the fore- 
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going is a true and correct copy of a reso- 
lution adopted by sald association in a spe- 
cial general meeting held at San Juan, capi- 
tal of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, on 
the 3d day of March A. D. 1054. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand and caused the official seal of said 
association to be affixed on this 4th day of 
March A. D. 1954. 

EDELMIRO RODRIGUEZ, 
Secretary. 
Resolution by the Municipal Assembly of 

Manati, P. R., to condemr the act of ter- 

rorism committed by Puerto Rican indi- 

viduals on the afternoon of March 1, 1954, 

in the House of Representatives; and to 

attest our repudiation of such act before 
the Congress of the United States, the 

Honorable President of the Nation and be- 

fore the democratic and free world. 

Whereas on the afternoon of the Ist 
day of March of 1954, a terrorist and bloody 
act was committed by Puerto Rican indi- 
viduals in the House of Representatives of 
the United States of America, injuring sev- 
eral Members of that Honorable Legislative 
body; 

Whereas this act constitutes one of em- 
barrassment and moral and spiritual depres- 
sion; 

Whereas the protagonists of the act do not 
represent our people, and they are a group 
of outrageous and misguided fanatics, with 
no sense of true bravery or patriotism; 

Whereas this Municipal Assembly of 
Manati, and the mayor, are aware of the 
offense committed by those merciless, who 
were born on this land, but who do not feel 
like the rest of the people, towards a Nation 
under whose protection they live: Therefore 
be it 

Resolved by this Municipal Assembly of 
Manati, P. R— 

Secrion I. To convey to the Honorable 
President of the United States, to the 
National Congress, and to the people in gen- 
eral, our most energetic condemnation of 
the irresponsible and criminal act committed 
by frenzied Puerto Ricans, in the afternoon 
of the Ist day of March of 1954, in the House 
of Representatives in Washington, United 
States of America. 

Sec. II. To reaffirm, in a sincere and posi- 
tive way, that this act does not represent, nor 
is it patronized by the majority of the people, 
but by a small, dissappointed group, who 
has been repudiated by our people. 

Sec. III. That copies of this resolution be 
presented to the Honorable President of the 
United States of America, to the President of 
the Senate, to the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, to the Honorable Resident 
Commissioner of Puerto Rico in Washington, 
and to the Honorable Governor of the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico. 

ANGEL Macema ORTÍZ, 
President, Municipal Assembly. 
ORLANDO RIVERO, Mayor. 


MUNICIPAL ASSEMBLY or CaTaso, P. R. 
Resolution 2 


Resolution by the honorable Municipal As- 
` sembly of Cataño, P. R., reproving the 

brutal Nationalist attack against various 

Congressmen of the United States of 

America 

Whereas on Monday, March 1, 1954, a group 
of Nationalist terrorists opened fire in the 
House of Representatives of the United 
States, seriously wounding five of the hon- 
orable Members of that legislative body; 

Whereas upon being arrested, these politi- 
cal fanatics involved the good name of Puerto 
Rico, when really the authors of this vile 
attack in no way represent the feeling of the 
Puerto Rican people; 

Whereas the Puerto Rican people, who have 
demonstrated their political wisdom, have 
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* 
always followed faithfully the democratic 
procedures for the fulfillment of its col- 
lective aspirations, and it was under these 
same procedures that the Commonwealth 
was established, voluntarily associated to the 
United States; 

Whereas the legislators meeting here, 
elected by the people of this town, and as 
such representing the feeling of this com- 
munity, which is no other, than that of 
energetic repudiation and condemnation of 
the tragic action by the said group of lunatic 
nationalists: Therefore be it ° 

Resolved by this Municipal Assembly of 
Catano, P. R., gathered in special session on 
March 5, 1954— 

Section I, To condemn in a most ener- 
getic way the criminal attack against dis- 
tinguished Congressmen and to express to 
the victims our most sincere testimony of 
sympathy and our most sincere wishes for 
& prompt recovery. 

Sec. II. That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the Honorable President of the United 
States of America, Dwight D. Eisenhower: to 
the Honorable Secretary of State, John 
Foster Dulles; to the President of the Senate, 
Hon. Richard M. Nixon; to the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, Hon. 
Joseph W. Martin, and to all the Co 
men who were victims of the attack; to 
the Governor of the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico, Hon, Luis Mufioz-Marin, and to 
the Resident Commission in Washington, 
Hon. ANTONIO FERNÓS-ISERN. 


Rro Prepras ROTARY CLUB, 


Rio Piedras, P. R., March 2, 1954. 

Whereas the world press and radio have 
broadcast the news that a group of persons 
identified as Puerto Ricans entered the ses- 
sion hall of the United States House of 
Representatives and treacherously attacked 
the Members of that high body who were 
met in session, thus perpetrating an out- 
rageous act of terrorism as a result of which 
distinguished Members of the United States 
Congress were wounded; 

Whereas the general reaction of the people 
of Puerto Rico has been one of open and 
forceful repudiation and condemnation of 
this vandalic act; 

Whereas the worthy and noble Rotary In- 
ternational movement Mm Puerto Rico is com- 
posed, as everywhere else throughout the 
world, by professionals in the different walks 
of life who are law-abiding and orderly peo- 
ple with a deeply rooted democratic spirit; 

Whereas we, the responsible and worthy 
citizens who make up the enrollment of the 
Rio Piedras Rotary Club could not, on the 
loftiest plane of civism and without the 
least tangency with any political partisan- 
ship whatsoever, let this unfortunate event 
pass inadvertently without voicing our 
wrathful protest: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Rio Piedras Rotary Club, 
met in regular session on Tuesday, March 2, 
1954— 

1. To repudiate and condemn in the most 
forceful manner the treacherous assault 
against the life of fellow citizens who repre- 
sent, by the free will of the people, that 
great American people with whom the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico is associated by 
the common bonds of citizenship and of 
mutual respect and affection;' 

2. To declare before the world that the 
act we are now repudiating and condemning 
does not in any wise respond to any expres- 
sion of the people of Puerto Rico in general, 
and specifically, much less does it respond to 
the lofty, peaceful, and decent sentiments 
which animate the Rotary International 
members in Puerto Rico, and particularly, 
the members of the Rio Piedras Rotary Club; 

3. To convey to the President and the Con- 
gress of the United States, and to the dis- 
tinguished wounded Congressmen the sym- 
pathy and solidarity of the members of the 
Rio Picdras Rotary Club; 
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4. To transmit copy of this resolution to 
the Pan-American Conference at present be- 
ing held in the city of Caracas, capital of 
of the Republic of Venezuela, 


The board of directors of the Association 
of University Graduates of the University of 
Puerto Rico, in extraordinary meeting con- 
vened for this purpose and held on March 3, 
1954, unanimously agreed the following: 

Whereas 4 Puerto Rican nationalists 
fired on Members of the House of Represent- 
atives while that body was in session, caus- 
ing panic and wounding 5 Representatives, 
2 of them seriously; 

“Whereas this act of violence is contrary 
and violates the norms that should prevail 
in a democracy for the expression of indi- 
vidual convictions, whichever these may be; 

“Whereas we consider that this act hurts 
the good name of Puerto Rico and is contrary 
to the ways of a peoples who-have always 
distinguished itself for trying to solve its 
problems by democratic means: Therefore 
the Association of Graduates of the Univer- 
sity of Puerto Rico deplores, repudiates, and 
condemns the action of the Puerto Rican 
nationalists.” 

It is approved that copy of this resolution 
be sent to (1) the President of the United 
States, (2) the President of the Senate of the 
United States, (3) the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives of the United States, (4) 
the Resident Commissioner of Puerto Rico in 
Washington, (5) the Governor of Puerto 
Rico, (6) the President of the Senate of 
Puerto Rico, (7) the speaker of the House 
of Representatives of Puerto Rico, (8) to all 
the press of Puerto Rico. 

Maria TERESA PICO, 
Secretary. 
Maris Teresa C. Diaz Garcia, 
President. 


Independence of Greece 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. BYRNE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 4, 1954 


Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, many are the strands which 
have gone into the making of our civili- 
zation, We and our immediate prede- 
cessors have borrowed to a greater or 
lesser extent, from ancient civilizations 
of the Near East, from ancient Greece 
and from Rome, and from early Christi- 
anity. But many of us firmly believe 
that some of the best elements in our 
heritage and some of the most cherished 
of our ideas and ideals, particularly 
many of our modern ideas of freedom, 
liberty, and independence, have their 
rootsin ancient Greece. Greeks of those 
distant days formulated and developed 
those sublime ideas, embodied them in 
ethical and legal precepts, and passed 
them on to posterity. That, one might 
say, is the legacy of Greece to us. 

Those wise and learned Greeks, how- 
ever were not able to maintain their in- 
dependence. For centuries their coun- 
try was conquered and ruled by foreign 
overlords and for many centuries they 
suffered under alien tyranny. Yet dur- 
ing all that time they remained true to 
their ancient traditions, cherishing the 
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ideal of their national independence. 
Finally, in 1821 when the oppressive rule 
of their Turkish overlords had become 
almost unbearable they revolted against 
their oppressors. and clamored for free- 
dom, liberty and national political inde- 
pendence. We are very happy that 
their feats of bravery brought them in- 
dependence, and today in celebrating the 
133d anniversary of the beginning of 
that revolt and the Greek declaration of 
independence, we heartily hope that 
Greece will continue to live in peace and 
enjoy its hard-won freedom. 


The Tennessee Valley Authority 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JERE COOPER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 24, 1954 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following three articles 
and an editorial from the Commercial 
Appeal of Memphis, Tenn., on the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority: 

(By Dick Allen) 
(First of a series) 

(TVA and private power interests are un- 
der contract to provide heavy loads of elec- 
tricity to the Atomic Energy Commission’s 
giant plant near Paducah, Ky, Construction 
of both multimillion dollar steam plants was 
started about the same time in 1951. This 
series of three stories will point up the cur- 
rent phase of construction at both plants, 
review the background which brought on 
the competition, and compare the progress 
made at the two plarits.) 

PapucaH, Ky., March 16.—Construction of 
the Tennessee Valley Authority’s gigantic 
steam powerplant 12 miles northwest of here 
is well on schedule, with the fifth generating 
unit expected to be in operation by late fall. 

Already, 4 power-producing units of 
150,000 kilowatts each are shooting electric- 
ity from the nearby banks of the sprawling 
Ohio River over a maze of high-tension lines 
to the Atomic Energy Commission's gaseous 
diffusion plant a few miles away. 

This means the TVA project here, called 
the Shawnee steam plant, is now supplying 
600,000 kilowatts daily to the vast Paducah 
plant of the AEC, which represents the orig- 
inal design by TVA to meet half of the 
initial power requirements of the AEC 
project. 

AEC ASKS MORE POWER 

Meanwhile, however, the AEC has called 
On TVA to more than double the original 
supply, upping the figure to 1,200,000 kilo- 
watts, and work is now in progress on con- 
structing 6 additional generating units. 

The projected completion date for the 
$216,500,000 plant is about the middle of 
1955. 

The AEC, largest power consumer in the 
country, has contracted both with TVA and 
private power companies for its electricity 
supply. 

A review of the background which brought 
the private power companies into the picture 
of supplying energy to the AEC shows that in 
the fall of 1950 AEC asked TVA to develop 
a proposal for supplying 1 million kilowatts 
of power for its Paducah plant. At that 
time, it was considered this would be the 
full requirement of the Paducah plant. 
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TVA SOUGHT FUNDS 


TVA officials went before Congress with 
a request for a supplemental appropriation 
to build the required generating facilities. 

However, in December 1950, before the 
House Appropriations Committee had acted 
on the TVA request for funds, the AEC an- 
nounced it had accepted the proposal of a 
new private company to supply half the re- 
quired power for the plant. 

The private company formed was the Elec- 
tric Energy, Inc., composed of the Central 
Illinois Public Service Co., Illinois Power Co., 
Kentucky Utilities Co., Middle South Utili- 
ties, Inc., and Union Electric Co. of Missouri. 

The private company proposed to build its 
steam plant at Joppa, Ill., 22 miles northwest 
of Paducah on the north side of the Ohio 
River. 


REVISED FUND REQUEST 


When AEC announced its decision to buy 
half its power supply from the private com- 
pany, TVA revised its appropriation request, 

In January 1951 TVA moved an army of 
engineers, designers. and workers into the 
Paducah area to begin construction on what 
will be the second largest steam plant in the 
country when completed. 

On April 9, 1953—2 years and 3 months 
from the time construction was started—the 
first unit at TVA’s Shawnee plant was placed 
in commercial operation. TVA’s second 
Shawnee unit went into operation June 21, 
1953, the third in October of that year, and 
the most recently completed unit began pro- 
ducing last January 8. 

Fred L. Weiss, project manager at Shawnee, 
said work on the six additional units author- 
ized by Congress after AEC stepped up its 
program and doubled its power requirements 
is well on schedule. 


FIFTH UNIT DUE IN FALL 


“The fifth unit should be In operation by 
late this fall and the others should come 
along at intervals of 6 weeks to 2 months.” 

TVA officials at the Shawnee plant take 
pride in pointing the Shawnee plant is being 
built within the TVA estimates. 

Figures cited by Gordon Clapp, Chairman 
of the Board of TVA, show the cost per kilo- 
watt of capability is estimated at 6143. 

The Shawnee plant is a conventional steam 
plant with all units housed. Outdoor equip- 
ment is limited to the towering 250-foot-tall 
10 smokestacks, induced-draft fans, and fly- 
ash collectors. ' 

There are 10 power-producing units in the 
plant, each unit consisting of a boiler plus 
a turbogenerator. The width of the power- 
house, including the area required for the 
stacks, is 386 feet at ground level. 

Including the brick-and-glass service bay, 
the length of the powerhouse will be 1,063 
feet. Structural steel forms the framework, 
That portion housing the 10 boilers, the coal 
bunkers, and related equipment will rise 100 
feet above the ground and be sheathed in 
reddish-brown corrugated metal. The ad- 
joining turbogenerator room will be encased 
in brick and glass block. The basement floor 
of the powerhouse will be 40 feet below 
ground. The condensers, one under each 
turbine, are installed in the basement. 
When the entire plant is in operation, it 
will use water from the Ohio River at the 
rate of more than 1 million gallons per min- 
ute to condense the steam exhausted from 
the turbines. 

Bituminous coal from southern Illinois 
and western Kentucky, shipped to the plant 
by barge and railrond, is the principal fuel. 
When the 10 units are completed, the coal 
consumption will be 14.000 tons per day. 
Construction of 5,500 feet of coal belt con- 
veyors bring the fuel from the dock at the 
river and the coal stockpile into the plant’s 
furnaces, 
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IT'S 70 PERCENT COMPLETE 


Plant officials estimate construction at 70 
percent complete, including erection of the 
steelwork. 

Construction of the Shawnee plant was 
marred in early days by thirty-odd walkouts 
by labor forces but, as one official explained, 
“they were all small.” 

There have been no labor disputes In re- 
cent months. 

“We are quite proud of our labor situa- 
tion at Shawnee.“ a TVA official said. "I 
believe Ďur good relations with labor have 
been a prime factor in maintaining our con- 
struction schedule and getting the job done.” 

The peak of employment at Shawnee was 
in February of 1953 when there were 3,200 
workers on the job, Currently, there are 
2,400 contract workers completing the plant. 


(Second of a series) 

Jorrx ILL., March 17.—The best news on 
the construction site of the $195 million 
steam powerplant being built here by private 
industry is the peaceful labor condition 
which currently prevails. ~ 

They haven't had a work stoppage at the 
big Joppa plant since last October. And for 
Officials of Electric Energy, Inc., the combine 
of the 5 private power companies which 
formed a corporation to run the plant, and 
Bechtel Corp., the prime contractors, that’s 
big news. 

It means that approximately 2,500 con- 
struction workers are moving along at a fast 
pace with the hope of having the six-unit 
generating plant completed on schedule by 
the fall of 1955. 

But the air of harmony now hanging over 
the north bank of the Ohio River about 22 
miles from Paducah, Ky., does not erase the 
dark cloud which settled over the project 
during the early construction days of 1952 
and 1953. 

TROUBLE WAS RIFE 

There were almost 40 walkouts, strikes, 
and other labor disputes in those days and 
it is generally regarded that the labor trouble 
is chiefly responsible for the Joppa plant not 
being first on the line with power to the 
Atomic Energy Commission's nearby gaseous 
diffusion plant. 

Electric Energy, Inc., was formed on short 
notice back in December 1950, when the AEC, 
while dickering with TVA to supply its total 
power requirements, asked the private utility 
industry to submit a proposal for supplying 
part of the electricity it would need. 

The private companies banding together 
were Central Illinois Public Service Co., Dli- 
nois Public Power Co., Kentucky Utilities 
Co., Middle Soufh Utilities, Inc:, and Union 
Electric Co. of Missouri. 

The AEC accepted the private company's 
Plan to bulld a steam plant near the Paducah 
atomic-energy plant and gave the private 
builders a contract to supply half of the 
Original AEC power requirements at Paducah. 

According to original plans, the first unit 
of the private company’s Joppa steam plant 
was scheduled for initial operation 3 months 
ahead of TVA's first unit. The schedules 
were set by agreement between the AEC, na- 
tional defense agencies in charge of allo- 
cating materials, the TVA and Electric 
Energy, Inc. Priorities on steel, copper, 
aluminum, and shop space for the manufac- 
turing of turbogenerators were granted to 
the Joppa contractors on that basis. 

CONTRACT TERMINATED 


Ebasco Service Co. of New York was given 
the prime contract by Electric Energy, Inc., 
to bulld the plant competing with TVA. 
Ebasco is considered by many to be one of 
the finest contractors in its field in the 
country. 


But then came the labor disputes. For 


Some reason, work stoppage after work stop- 
Page followed. 

Finally, on July 30; 1953, soon after the 
Second of the six generating units was in 
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operation, Electric Energy, Inc., terminated 
its contract with Ebasco. 

At that time, J, W. McAfee, president of 
Electric Energy, Inc., said, The termination 
is being effected in order to permit reorgan- 
ization of the construction project so that 
the station can be completed on a more efi- 
cient and economical basis.” He said the 
reorganization was necessary because of the 
lack of productivity and consequent in- 
creased cost characterizing the work so far. 

Bechtel Corp. was then given the contract. 
They moved in and tmmediately closed 
down the plant until the following August 
31 for reorganization, 

Since Bechtel took over, there have only 
been three minor work stoppages. 

Joppa got its first generating unit into 
operation early in July of 1953, with the 
second unit following a few weeks later. 

Bob Mitchell, head ef public relations for 
the Bechtel operations at Joppa, said the 
third unit will be on the line and producing 
power by the end of this month. The fourth 
unit, he said, will be in operation by June 1, 
with the fifth and sixth units scheduled for 
final completion by the fall of next year, 

“When the six units are completed, we will 
be producing 937,500 kilowatts,” he said. 


ALL OUT IN OPEN 


The Joppa steam plant got under con- 
struction February 15, 1951. Essentially, its 
design is similar to the TVA plant just across 
the river, but the units at the Joppa plant 
are not housed. They are all out in the 
open. 
A. J. Orselli, vice president of Bechtel and 
project manager in charge of contruction, 
was asked why the Joppa plant was a totally 
outdoor plant. 

“Well, when it was designed we thought 
it would be more economical but now we 
don’t know,” he said. 

The operation of the Joppa plant also will 
be similar to that of the Shawnee plant. 
When the 6 units are in operation, 344 mil- 
lion tons of coal per year, or 10,000 tons a 
day will be required. Thirty-five million 
cuble feet of soil will have been excavated 
and more than 1 million lineal feet of con- 
duit used. Three million feet of electrical 
wiring, exclusive of wiring in the giant tur- 
bines, will have been used. There will have 
been enough concrete used to make a solid 
concrete block the size of a football field and 
35 feet high. 

The plant will operate only 1 smokestack 
for each 2 generating units. 

EE, Inc., officials estimated the plant is 
about 60 percent completed. Construction 
workers are now laying the foundation for 
the plant's fifth and sixth units. 

Both construction and private power com- 
pany officials at Joppa remain on their guard 
when questions are asked about the plant. 
The reason for the caginess could not be de- 
termined. 

MUST HAVE A PASS 


Security regulations are almost as stiff at 
the Joppa plant as they are at the billion- 
dollar atomic-energy plant near Paducah. 

You cannot enter the main gate at the 
Joppa plant without a pass, obtained after 
clearance with the construction company. 
You must have a special pass to bring a cam- 
era into the area and sign an agreement al- 
lowing the company to censor any pictures 
you may take. Once in the construction 
area, it is necessary to have another pass to 
get near several of the restricted areas. And 
there are some areas the Joppa officials will 
not permit you near. 

There are no restrictions whatsoever at 
TVA’s big Shawnee plant. 

Turner White, Jr., vice president of E. 
Inc., and general manager of the Joppa plant, 
brushed aside the security regulations, say- 
ing he didn't believe them to be too severe. 

“These security police are here to prevent 
accidents or misoperations,” Mr. White said. 

He said that from the time construction 
was first started there were several inci- 
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dences of acts which the company thought 
were sabotage or deliberate. 

Mr. White declined to discuss the costs per 
kilowatt of capacity at the private utility 
company’s plant. These costs reportedly 
have increased over their original estimate of 
$126 to a high of $198. 

“We're not through the stage of a shake- 
down crulse on the plant,” Mr. White said. 
“And anyway, the cost per kilowatt of ca- 
pacity is misleading because of the many fac- 
tors that enter into arriving at this cost.” 

He added that the cost at the Joppa plant 
would be hard to figure since the company 
has yet to determine what its ultimate de- 
velopment in power will be. 


(Last of a series) 


Papucan, KY., March 18.—Smoke is billow- 
Ing from four towering smokestacks at the 
Govyernment-owned Shawnee steam power 
plant on one side of the Ohio River near 
here, while almost directly across the river 
& private power company has been able to 
fire up only two furnaces, 

Both electric generating plants are com- 
peting in the business of producing power 
and lots of it—for the gigantic Atomic 
Energy Commission's gaseous diffusion proj- 
ect at Paducah. . 

When it was announced late in 1950 that 
AEC had contracted with TVA to buy power 
from the 10-unit Shawnee generating plant 
and also had contracted with Electric En- 
ergy, Inc., to purchase its energy output 
from the 6-unit plant at Joppa, III., TVA 
critics hailed this as a race between private 
and public enterprise.” 

If actually it is a race, then TVA has hit 
the home stretch handily and without using 
the whip. 

Here is what the record shows: 

Both are steam power plants. Shawnee is 
a 10-unit project, capable, when completed, 
of producing 1,500,000 kilowatts. The Joppa 
plant is a six-unit project, capable, when 
completed, of generating 966,000 kilowatts, 

CONTRAST IN COSTS 

Shawnee's cost Is estimated at $216,500,000. 
The cost of the Joppa plant was estimated 
last year to total more than $182 million, but 
the company’s vice president now says the 
estimate has risen to $195 million, “but we 
hope it will be less.” 

The design and manufacture of bollers, 
turbines, and generators; the fabrication of 
steel; the erection of steel on the site; the 
operation of excavating equipment; and the 
placing of concrete are much the same types 
of operations whether at Shawnee or Joppa. 
Both projects depended on private manu- 
facturers for boilers, turbogenerators, and 
the thousands of items of equipment making 
up a modern steam plant. 

Shawnee was started in January of 1951, 
Joppa the following month. The first unit 
of the Joppa plant was scheduled for opera- 
tion in September 1952, while the first unit 
of the TVA plant was scheduled for December 
of the same year. These dates were set by 
agreement between AEC, national defense 
agencies, the TVA, and EEInc. One of the 
major factors was the time when generators 
and turbines and other equipment could be 
obtained. 

Both TVA and E. E. Inc., encountered dif- 
culties. As a result of late equipment deliv- 
eries, TVA moved back the schedule date 
„ from December 1952 to March 

The first unit at TVA’s Shawnee plant was 
placed in commercial operation on April 9, 
1953. The second Shawnee unit went into 
operation on June 21, 1953, just a few 
weeks before the first unit at the Joppa plant 
went on the line. 

To date, Shawnee has four units operat- 
ing, with the fifth scheduled to go into pro- 
duction by fall. Joppa has two units pro- 
ducing, with the third reportedly ready for 
operation by the end of this month. 
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FINISHING AT SHAWNEE 


The construction site at Shawnee Is clean. 
About 2,400 ironworkers, boilermakers, weld- 
ers, and other craftsmen are now on the job 
finishing the project. The plan is about 70- 
percent complete. i 

Across the big Ohio, approximately 2,500 
workers are scurring about with bulldozers, 
derricks, cranes, and other construction 
equipment, still in the processing of laying 
the foundations for the plant's fifth and 
sixth units. Only 2 of the 3 smokestacks 
which will be used to operate Joppa's 6 
units have been erected, while at Shawnee 
all 10 stacks, 1 for each unit, are in place 
and ready to go. 

Both plants have had their share of labor 
troubles, even though the same kind of 
union labor in the Paducah area was used 
to build both projects. š 

Ebasco Services Inc. of New York, con- 
sidered by many one of the best In its fleld. 
was given the original contract for the Jop- 
pa plant. But by July of 1953 there had 
been almost 40 work stoppages, strikes and 
walkouts at the construction site. On July 
30, 1953, EE, Inc., announced it had termi- 
nated the contract with Ebasco “in order to 
permit reorganization of the construction 
project so that the station can be completed 
on a more efficient and economical basis." 

The contract was turned over to the 
Bechtel Corp. of New York and San Fran- 
cisco which, since it has been on the job, has 
had only three minor labor disputes. Bech- 
tel officials say their labor relations are now 
“excellent” and decline to discuss what 
might have brought on the difficulties when 
Ebasco had the contract. 


EXPERIENCE HELD FACTOR 


Shawnee had a few more than 30 labor 
disputes, all of which officials called minor.“ 
TVA officials attribute their better relations 
with labor to the fact that “the men on the 
TVA job were working for TVA“ plus the 
wealth of experience their engineers and de- 
signers of steam plants have had. 

What about the cost of producing power at 
the two plants? 

On the basis of figures filed with the Se- 
curities anrd Exchange Commission, the pri- 
vate company's plant at Joppa will be sub- 
stantially more expensive per unit of capac- 
ity than the Shawnee plant in contrast with 
the original estimates by which the con- 
tract was obtained from AEC. With the com- 
pletion of six units the cost is estimated to 
run as high as 6198 per kilowatt of capacity. 

TVA has estimated the cost at the Shaw- 
nee plant at $145 per kilowatt of capacity. 

As far as Officials at the Joppa piant are 
concerned, they aren't talking about these 
costs. As ‘Turner White Jr., vice president 
of EE, Inc., said, these costs are misleading 
because of the many factors involved in de- 
termining the figure.” 

The rates offered by TVA and the private 
company to AEC differ in one respect. Both 
the TVA and the company include a basic 
rate in their contracts, based on estimates 
of the cost of building steam plants and of 
operating and maintaining them after they 
are placed in service. The basic rates are, 
however, subject to escalator clauses, and 
it is here that TVA claims its rate is more 
advantageous to AEC. 

The private companies base their escala- 
tors on the costs they actually experience, 
thus having in effect a cost-plus contract. 
TVA's rates are projected on the basis of na- 
tional indexes such as the building cost in- 
dex of the Engineering News-Record. The 
rates therefore are affected only by changes 
in costs over which TVA has no control. 

With the peak of construction at both the 
powerplants and the AEC plant now passed, 
how is the historic old river town of Paducah 
faring? 

Well, the businessmen and merchants are 
definitely crying the blues. 
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“Business is awful. Just terrible. 
Gown * . 

These are typical comments. 

Definitely, the boom in the Paducah area 
is over, The bars aren't crowded to over- 
flowing any more. The stores are no longer 
jammed with customers. 

With a peak population last year of some 
60,000, Paducah now has an estimated popu- 
lation of something over 40,000. 

But the Association of Commerce isn’t 
viewing it with alarm. On the contrary, it 
is looking forward to a bright future. 

The association points out Paducah has 
more today than it had before the atomic 
bubble appeared in 1950, when the city's 
population at that time was about 32,828. 

“More people are seeking employment now 
than at any time in the last 3 years,” asso- 
ciation leaders said. The employment office 
is full of construction workers who have been 
laid off but who will move on to jobs else- 
where as they develop. There is an adequate 
supply of white-collar workers from the 
same source. An increasing number of skilled 
workers is available, who were formerly em- 
ployed in plants in Detroit, Hammond, and 
St. Louis, but who have returned to their 
homes in the Paducah area.” 

The association pointed out that before 
the atomic plant located here, Paducah had 
little to offer industry in the way of hous- 
ing and available labor. Now, Paducah has 
both and the association is concentrating on 
bringing more industry into the area. 

“A lot of people who came here to work in 
Plants in the area have decided to stay,” one 
oficial said. “You might say that we know 
we've had the cream; now that it is gone, 
we've got good, rich milk." 


Way 


CLOUDS DARKEN OVER TVA 


The cloud that appeared over power busi- 
ness of the Tennessee Valley Authority when 
the Eisenhower administration blocked 
starting of the Fulton generating plant has 
now darkened like a storm in the making. 

In recent weeks it had seemed the sun 
might come out. TVA accomplishments in 
speed and low cost of construction at Pa- 
ducah in sharp contrast to the Ebasco 
Fiasco of private power companies under- 
taking a duplicate task has become known to 
the general public. Attempts to get a pri- 
vate power explanation of what happened, 
which have included sending a reporter for 
the Commercial Appeal to the scene, have 
produced only conspicuous silence. 

Gordon Clapp, TVA Chairman, has made 
an excellent presentation of the Nation's 
electrical building situation in a series of 
lectures at the University of Chicago. He 
has told the TVA story in convincing words, 
offered a plan for adequate power which 
would put Government money into private 
power, and he has especially shown the na- 
tionwide values of publicly owned power sys- 
tems. His lectures may become a book of 
ammunition for public power advocates of 
future years. 

But while residents of the TVA area were 
taking heart from these developments, pri- 
vate power has been quietly taking new 
ground in Congress. In a subcommittee of 
the House, working over the year's budget for 
the National Government, plans have been 
iaid to tear up TVA rules for selling power 
and write new instructions. 

Representative Ciirrorp Davis, of Mem- 
phis, sounded the alarm when he learned 
plans of the Independent Office Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee. 

The plan is to take away the TVA power 
to fix the retail price of electricity it whole- 
sales to municipal and cooperative distribu- 
tors. This is the heart of the TVA accom- 
plishment in getting low-price electricity to 
the people. It is the center of pain for the 
private power interests. 

If TVA electricity retailed at the same price 
as private power in adjoining areas, or 1f pri- 
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vate power could get TVA electricity and 
resell it at their own prices, we doubt if the 
public would ever have heard the word “so- 
cialism” linked with TVA. 

This portion of TVA policy has the further 
result of blocking the tendency of city of- 
cials to feed city treasuries with profits from 
the sale of natural gas, water, and electricity. 
It is a policy based on the theory of elec- 
tricity as a necessity of life, needed by every 
person at the very lowest possible price. 

To go beyond producing electricity at low 
cost and see to it that it is still low priced 
when it reaches the people has been a funda- 
mental of TVA, 

This subcommittee also plans to alter TVA 
contracts with its distributors so that the 
municipalities and cooperatives may buy 
power from other sources or build Generating 
plants. This sounds like authorizing sup- 
plemental power, In the practical economics 
of the power business it would more likely 
mean breaking off edges of the TVA area. 
Costs of small generating plants are so high 
that the net result would be offering part of 
the TVA market to the surrounding private 
power companies. 

The subcommittee also plans to require 
TVA to pay interest on money advanced from 
the Federal Treasury for building the power 
producing parts of TVA, the steam plants, 
and the transmission lines. TVA is already 
returning this money on a 40-year schedule, 
and is ahead of schedule, 

It is putting Into the Treasury each year, 
in addition, a margin which might be used 
for bond interest instead. Use of bonds in 
place of Treasury advances might be accom- 
plished without increasing the price of elec- 
tricity. But this proposal goes further, In 
place of public sale of bonds, which would 
turn TVA loose from the yearly review by 
Congress through consideration of appropri- 
ations, it proposes to keep the debt in the 
Treasury, collect a fixed interest, and still 
keep the congressional apron strings. 

This is a program being considered within 
a subcommittee, 

The subcommittee has still to act. Then 
it will be subject to committee action. 
Action by the House is ahead. The Senate 
must approve. The President must sign. 

Changes in such a long legislative path 
are possible. However, the political climate 
of Washington makes adoption of such a pro- 
gram cast a dark shadow over the future of 
TVA power. 

There is time for the voting public to make 
its wishes known to Members of Congress. 
An emergency campaign by Fricnds of TVA, 


Ine, is in order. 


There is politics in this situation. There 
is controversy over public power against pri- 
vate power. There are mechanics of financ- 
ing. But overall this is a question of 
whether the wide area of millions of fac- 
tories and homes dependent upon TVA for 
its electricity is to have enough electricity 
to grow as the rest of the Nation is growing. 

While Congress debates, the power short- 
age of 1957 comes closer with neither TVA 
generators or private power generators be- 
ing installed to meet our need. 


Oil Activity at Home or Trouble Abroad 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. PAGE BELCHER 
OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 25, 1954 
Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Speaker, because 


the 27.5 percent depletion allowance has 
been greatly misunderstood, I would like 
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to call attention to the following edito- 
rial which appeared in the Tulsa World, 
published in Tulsa, Okla., under date of 
Friday, March 12, 1954: 

Om. Activiry ar HOME OR TROUBLE ABROAD 


There is a great deal more politics than 
sincerity behind the attempt of three United 
States Senators to strike an economic blow 
against the domestic oil industry. 

The three Senators, Wayne Morse, of Ore- 
gon; Joh J. WiitiaMs, of Delaware; and 
GEORGE AIKEN, of Vermont, are moving out 
on a dangerous course that, among all the 
Members of the Senate, they are probably 
least qualified to expound. Senator Morse 
is, as is now well known, a “hybrid” political 
personality; the other two are Republicans 
from non-oll-producing States. 

There is no point in reviewing the merit of 
the present 27.5 percent oll depletion allow- 
ance. Nor is there cause for explaining what 
the allowance has meant to the Nation tn the 
Giscovery of new and greater oll deposits. It 
is sufficient to say that the tax-rellef clause 
is virtually the sole prop which keeps explo- 
ratory activity at its present high tempo. 
Otherwise normal losses would find the in- 
dustry pulling in its neck and existing for 
the most part on established production, 
thereby reducing reserves needed in event of 
military emergency. 

While it would be folly for the industry to 
treat the threat lightly, there is little real 
cause for concern. President Eisenhower 
pledged retention of the depletion clause in 
his 1952 campaign. Since then House Speak- 
er Josxen MARTIN, a potent voice in admin- 
istration policy matters, has reiterated that 
pledge and further declared the existence of 
no sentiment for a reduction in the 
allowance. 

Aside from the political aspects of the sit- 
uation, Congress must bear in mind the ur- 
gent necessity for continued exploration for 
oil by the domestic industry. Any tax blow 
which would discourage domestic production 
would in the natural progress of events 
throw the Nation ever deeper into the dan- 
gerous foreign oil snarl which at any time 
could develop into military complications, 

From any viewpoint, the oll industry is 
Complicated. It is sensitive in the extreme 
to economic fluctuations, And certainly any- 
thing that would do harm to the domestic 
arm of the industry would do harm to the 
entire industry. It Is trite but true that as 
the oil Industry flourishes so, too, does the 
General economy benefit. 


William Randolph Hearst, Jr.: The 
Right To Know 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 24, 1954 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, our people 
Should be told the facts concerning the 
Perils of the thermonuclear era. 

William Randolph Hearst, Jr., has per- 
formed a singular public service by dra- 
Matically and forcefully calling for a 
fuller disclosure of facts to our own 
people. His is no attempt to alarm, but 
Tather a sensible, sober effort to prevent 
Possible panic and disaster at a later 
time by keeping our people properly 
informed now. Complacency, wishful 
thinking, and ignorance of facts can 
Spell doom for the free world. I con- 
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gratulate Mr. Hearst for his timely edi- 
torial and the superb manner in which 
he states the case for more public infor- 
mation. 


Yesterday in my speech to the aircraft 
convention of the CIO-UAW I called for 
a frank statement of the facts relative 
to our military situation. I also sug- 
gested the appointment of a nonpartisan 
commission to survey the whole problem 
and recommend a real nonpartisan mili- 
tary policy, free from Pentagon politics, 
or any considerations other than the sur- 
vival of the United States and the free 
world. I believe this fits in perfectly 
with Mr. Hearst's suggestion. The com- 
mission could very well consider the mat- 
ter of informing our own people and how 
to do it in a calm, proper, and timely 
manner. 

The editorial from the New York Jour- 
nal-American of March 21, 1954, follows: 

H-Boms Facts SHoutp Be TOLD 


The Incredible power of the hydrogen ex- 
plosion March 1 in the mid-Pacifie proving 
grounds has emphasized the disagreement 
within the administration whether the 
American people and the world should be 
given more complete information on the 
destructive potentials of our atomic weapons. 

The Hearst newspapers think they should. 

This is our reason for printing the dra- 
matic map by Staff Cartographer Harold 
Detje. Our purpose is not to frighten. It 
is to transpose the available information on 
the March 1 test into familiar physical terms, 
so that all of us can understand the awful 
power of the H-bomb. 

It is questionable if the terrible statistics 
of the Pacific explosion would have become 
public knowledge except that 32 Japanese 
tuna fishermen in a boat 80 miles away 
were burned by a shower of radioactive 
ashes, 

Now we want to make it clear that we 
recognize the vital line between legitimate 
public information and that which endan- 
gers the security of the Nation. In the 
latter category would go such obyious mad- 
ness as telling Russia how many A- and H- 
bombs we have, and how we make them. 

But we do feel our Government is wrong 
in holding back on legitimate facts, and we 
have a couple of very sound experts to sup- 
port us. 

In a speech here a couple of days ago Dr. 
James Beckerley, Director of the Atomic 
Energy Commmission Classification Office, 
said an “ostrich-like” attitude about atomic 
information could lead to catastrophe. He 
pointed out that the Russians must be pre- 
sumed to have the H-bomb. 

DEAD END? 


Thomas E. Murray, also a member of the 
AEC, has repeatedly warned that unless the 
world recognizes that civilization can be de- 
stroyed the road ahead could be “a very short 
dead end.” He suggested inviting foreign ob- 
servers to an H-bomb test. 

We will go further. We suggest that Rus- 
sian observers be invited to an H-bomb test. 
What could they learn, of necessity miles 
away from the actual explosion, that Russia 
does not already know? What secrets could 
they pick up? 

But they could go back and say to the 
Kremlin: “Believe us, boss, the Americans 
have a terrible thing. We humbly recom- 
mend that you get going on President Eisen- 
hower's plan for a pooling of atomic energy 
for peaceful purposes before it is too late.“ 

And as concerns the American people, we 
have no fear they will be panicked by more 
information. We think the press should be 
invited to cover H-bomb explosions as they 
were the A-bomb tests. We think the De- 
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fense Department should edit and release 
whatever color films they have of H-bomb 
tests, and they must have quite a few. 

We think the American people have a 
right to know, or at least have explained to 
us, preferably by our top public servant, 
President Eisenhower, why we should not be 
permitted to know. 

WILLIAM RANDOLPH HEARST, Jr. 


Stabilization of the Dairy Industry 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


oF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 25, 1954 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I have today 
introduced a bill to stabilize the dairy 
industry. It is similar to that intro- 
duced by other Members of the House 
and of the Senate. 

The proposed drop in the dairy-sup- 
port level from the present 90 percent 
to 75 percent will result in an income 
loss that would be a catastrophe, not 
only to the dairy farmers of my district, 
but to those of the Nation. It will re- 
sult in an estimated loss of $600 million 
in current dairy income for the Nation. 
This could well trigger off a general de- 
pression, but in any event it is certain 
to,create a depression in the segment 
of agriculture involved. 

I want to point out to the Congress 
that the dairy segment of agriculture is 
the largest in the Nation, representin< 
20 percent of the gross farm income ere 
involving more than 2 million farmer 
throughout the Nation. 

Such a drastic income drop in this 
period of transition from a wartime to 
a peacetime economy is dangerous. This 
transition should be a gradual one, and 
maintaining the purchasing power in 
the hands of the Nation's dairy farm- 
ers is one of the best guaranties we have 
that such a transition will be gradual 
and orderly. 

As you know, President Eisenhower 
expressed this viewpoint in his farm mes- 
sage, when he declared that changes in 
supports should be gradual—“in steps of 
5 percentage points of the old parity 
per year — during the transitional pe- 
riod to a modernized parity system. 

If we impoverish this great segment 
of agriculture I predict that we will 
soon be asked to support the general 
economy with appropriations far exceed- 
ing the investment we would make in 
raising the dairy-support level from the 
announced 75 percent to the 85 percent 
proposed in my bill. I urge the Con- 
gress to give the most careful consid- 
eration to this matter immediately. 

I submit an illustration of dairy farm- 
ers’ income in my district: 


1052 1053 int 
Pounds producod 200,000 | 200,000 | 200, 000 
A E a ar 24 5. % 4. 78 
Gross Inch $10, 000 $000 | $7, x0 
Cost af production $ñ, 700 $1,700.) $6,700 
Nut incom aininn . % $2, 30 
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1949 census dairy farms in district 4477 
pt. nen ee ee a 1, 540 
Tuscarawas ...<...-~ 2 ene ngs enna 1,110 
Nn 1. 827 


Day preceding census 1950 adjusted 1953 
level, 1,600,000 pounds milk produced dally; 
643,124,015 pounds produced annually. 

Pounds whole milk sold 1949 adjusted 1953 
level, 413,138,435 pounds at 50 cents per hun- 
dredweight. 

Seventy-five percent support result equals 
two to two and one-half million dollars, or 
about 10 to 13 percent loss of income. 


Greek Independence Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. BARRETT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 25, 1954 


Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I wish to include the following trib- 
ute to one of our great allies, its peoples, 
and our American citizens of Hellenic 
descent. 

The Greeks have been for centuries 
in the forefront of pioneers in nearly all 
fields of human activity, including all 
the arts and sciences which go into the 
making of western civilization. They 
have, however, been particularly promi- 
nent as teachers and practitioners of 
what we today call the social sciences. 
To them, free and unfettered specula- 
Won and experimentation in all phases 
simmocial and political activity seemed 

uite natural. In this way, they learned 

came to appreciate the true worth 
of freedom and independence—individ- 
ual as well as group and communal inde- 
pendence. This was the basis upon 
which their democratic city-states of 
yore were founded. Independence and 
freedom were the two most distinctive 
characteristics of these earliest known 
city-states. Thus, the independence 
which we prize most highly today was 
known to the Greek city-states some 
2,500 years ago. 

Subsequently, over the course of the 
centuries, through ancient and medieval 
times, the Greeks were unable to pre- 
serve their independence. And with the 
15th century when all Greece was over- 
run by the Turks, it seemed as if that 
cradle of western civilization, with all its 
splendor and glory, was lost to the West. 

Fortunately that was not to be the 
case. Almost four centuries of subjection 
to alien rule, sometimes under the 
harshest of tyrants, did not eradicate 
the Greek spirit of independence. Dur- 
ing that time the Greeks nursed and nur- 
tured their goal of national independ- 
ence. And when their religious and 
spiritual leader, Archbishop Germanos 
of Patras unfurled the flag of revolt 
against their Turkish overlords on 
March 25, 1821, all Greeks to a man 
rallied to his aid. 

From then on it took 8 years of hard 
fighting to regain the political inde- 
pendence of Greece. This was accom- 
plished through the supreme sacrifice 
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which Greeks cheerfully made for the 
attainment of their most cherished ideal. 

Today Greece stands as a fortress of 
freedom in the Mediterranean and is of 
great importance strategically and geo- 
graphically to our own national defense 
and security. She is a true and stanch 
ally, and the investments of the United 
States in this cradle of western civiliza- 
tion were wise and judicious. Our firm 
stand and financial assistance to Greece 
has resulted in uniting Greece, not only 
internally, but also with Turkey and 
Yugoslavia in their common stand 
against aggressor forces. 

Today, on the 133d anniversary of the 
Independence Day of Greece, we join in 
its celebration and hope that this anni- 
versary will always be celebrated in 
peace and freedom, 


Postal Pay Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 25, 1954 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
the House Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee is engaged in holding hear- 
ings on legislation to increase salaries of 
postal and other workers. Today the 
gentleman from Florida (Mr. LANTAFF] 
made a statement to the committee re- 
garding this legislation. 

Mr. Laxrarr was a valued member of 
the Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee for some time. He has, during 
his service in Congress, made a close 
study of postal and civil-service prob- 
lems. 

The statement which he made to the 
committee shows a careful study and a 
wide knowledge of the subject under 
consideration. 

I insert it herewith as a part of these 
remarks: 

ETATEMENT OP Hon, WILLIAM C. LANTAFF, OF 
FLORIDA, BEFORE THE HOUSE COMMITTEES ON 
Post Orricx AND CW. Service, Marcu 25, 
1954, on THE SUBJECT or A POSTAL Pay IN- 
CREASE AND THE Fry Rerort 
Mr. Chairman, as a former member of the 

Post Office and Civil Service Committee, 
I am deeply interested in the legislation 
pending before you to provide an increase 
in pay for postal employees. At the outset, 
I should like to say that for various personal 
reasons, I am not seeking reelection to the 
Congress, nor am I aspiring to any other po- 
litical Job. I plan to resume the practice 
of law in Miami, Pla., following adjournment 
of the 83d Congress. Therefore, my ap- 
pearance before you today is not prompted 
by any political motives, but rather because 
of a sincere interest in the Post Office De- 
partment and its employees. 

I realize that the committee must weigh 
several factors in arriving at a decision as 
to whether or not the pny of our postal em- 
Ploycea should be increased and if so, by 
how much. Many of you are perhaps think- 
ing that such an increase wouid make the 
task of balancing the budget even more dif- 
ficult. Some of you undoubtedly have ex- 
perienced the situation in your communities 
where a position paying $4,040 a year is 
sought after my dozens of applicauts and 
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that, accordingly, there is no necessity to 
raise postal pay this year. Others perhaps 
are wondering how you can justify a record 
of voting for economy in government if you 
approve the expenditure of an additional $320 
million, as called for by the Rhodes-Withrow 
bills. All of these factors unquestionably 
complicate the issue for you. 

From a survey conducted in my district, I 
am convinced, however, that not only the 
best interests of the postal employees will 
be served, but also the best interests of 
the Post Office Department by an increase 
in postal pay. As an example, of the 260 
postal clerks in the Miami Post Office, 38 
percent are forced to engage in part-time 
work in addition to their postal duties in 
order to provide for their families. The 
wives of 35 percent of these employees are 
forced to work. Notwithstanding this sup- 
plemental income, debts increased for 70 
percent of the clerks during the past year. 
The average total debts, not including mort- 
gages, amounts to $762.96, and 19 percent 
of the clerks have been forced to borrow on 
their insurance policies. The same situa- 
tion that we find in the cast of post-office 
clerks is also true of the letter carriers in 
the Miami office, Out of 271 letter carriers, 
48 percent engaged in part-time work and 
the wives of 43 percent of the letter car- 
riers were working. At the same time, 83 
percent of the carriers reported an increase 
in debts. * 

These surveys were both taken in the sum- 
mer months. It is quite probable that the 
survey would show a greater number work- 
ing during the winter months, because of 
the fact that work opportunities are not as 
great in Miami in the summer as they are in 
the winter. 

It seems rather obvious that today’s wage 
scale is not geared to today’s high cost of 
living and is wholly unrealistic. Such a wage 
scale adversely affects the morale of this 
loyal group of employees and in the long run 
increases the costa of operating the Depart- 
ment. That such is true is supported by the 
fact that there was a 25 percent personnel 
turnover at the Miami post office for the 
period April 1, 1952, through March 31, 
1953, exclusive of Christmas and seasonal 
help. This amounted to more than one a 
day for each working day. Certainly, no 
business of comparable size could operate 
efficiently or economically with such a turn- 
over. 

Our objective in 1951, when we increased 
postal salaries, was to bring these wages in 
line with the high cost of living and to en- 
able the Post Office Department to compete 
with private industry in recrulting compe- 
tent Individuals into the service. As of July 
1, 1951, when that increase became effective, 
the Consumer's Price Index of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics was 185.5. As of December 
1953, the index stood at 192.1. This is the 
last figure available for the old series index. 

At the present time, the average annunol 
salary of a post office clerk is approximately 
$4.040, and that of the letter carrier is $4,018, 
according to the report of the Postmaster 
General for July 1, 1952. It will thus be 
seen that the ratio between the salary and 
the BLS Index is approximately $22 for each 
point of the Index. Therefore, in drder to 
place the postal employee in the same salary 
position that we placed him in 1951, we 
would have to ralse his salary at least $154 
per annum. 

There is another factor which I belleye we 
should consider In arriving at a renlistic wage 
scale. For the 5-year period from 1947 to 
1952, the Post Office handied an increase in 
volume of 33 percent in number of pieces and 
29 percent in weight. with an Incrense in 
personnel of only 9 percent. These figures 
are taken from the annual report of the 
Postmaster General. If we only use one- 
fourth of this improvement factor, which I 
fecl sure you will agree is most rensonable, 
we could conclude that an additional 5 per- 
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cent should be added to postal salaries as a 
reward to the postal employee for increasing 
the efficiency of the service, even in the face 
of a demoralizing wage scale. 

Certainly, no one can deny that our postal 
employees, in common with our citizens gen- 
erally, are entitled to financial recognition 
for the part they have played and are play- 
ing In increasing efficiency and productivity 
in the Department. If we in Congress recog- 
nize that the employees of the Federal Gov- 
ernment are entitled to share in the modest 
extent I have recommended, I feel sure that 
this added incentive will produce even great- 
er savings in the Department and a better 
Postal service, 

Now, if we consider that a wage increase 
Of $154 is necessary to restore the purchasing 
power to the postal employee that we en- 
deavored to give him in 1951, we would then 
have an average annual earning for a postal 
Clerk of $4,194. To this should be added 
the 5 pereent that I have referred to, which 
amounts to $209.70, The total increase that 
Would be justified, therefore, on the basis 
that I have outlined would be a minimum of 
$363.70 per annum. 

I recognize that there is considerable merit 
in the position taken by our employee groups 
that postal salaries should be designed so as 
to provide the employee with at least the 
same sum that was available for normal liv- 
ing expenses in the year 1939. However, the 
Other factors which I have discussed at the 
Outset of these remarks undoubtedly make 
it difficult for the committee to go as far in 
the adjustment of postal salaries as you 
would like to do. Certainly, though, there 
is ample justification for a salary increase of 
approximately $400 per annum, and I urge 
oa committee to increase postal salaries at 

ast by this amount, so that the Department 
can recruit and retain the high type of em- 
Ployee capable of rendering the type of serv- 
ice demanded by the American people. 

Before concluding my remarks I would like 
to briefly comment on the Fry report. Fol- 
lowing presentation of this plan to Congress 
by the Postmaster General, I consulted with 
the postal employees in my district to deter- 
mine whether or not the Fry recommenda- 
tions were workable, and while I certainly 
don't pose to be an authority on the sub- 
ject, I would like to call to the attention of 
this distinguished committee certain recom- 
Mendations of the Pry report which I do not 
believe are in the best interests of the postal 
Service. 

In the first place, the plan of the Post- 
master General contemplates that each post- 
master will allocate individual jobs to grades 
for which specifications have been published. 
In other words, a clerk in the Miami post 
Office might be classified as a clerk, junior, 
first-class post office, or possibly even as a 
mail handler, first-class post office, both of 
Which positions are a e 3. That same 
Clerk, however, might be classified in grade 4 
as a clerk, distribution, first-class post office, 
Or even as a grade 5, station clerk or senior 
window clerk in a first-class post office. Now, 
Would those clerks subscribing loyalty to 
whichever political party might be in power 
be designated as grade 5 clerks and those 
in the minority party as grade 3 clerks? 
If the employee is placed in grade 4, is 
there any assurance that, based on the 
Whims of the postmaster, the position might 
not be downgraded subsequently to grade 3? 
It seems obvious to me that such a recom- 
Mendation could lead to untold abuse on a 

reakdown of our civil service system. 

One of the best morale factors in the Post 

ce Department has heretofore been the 
fact that a career employee in the Depart- 
ment could work up through the post office 
to the highest ranks in the Department. 

is incentive has certainly enabled us to 
P good men in the postal system, even 
wiough Salaries were inadequate. Our clerks, 
performing many duties in the Depart- 
ment, became well qualified to move into 
Positions as supervisors or postmasters, U- 
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lustrative of the many duties performed by 
our postal clerks are these pictures which 
were taken in the Miami post office, which I 
would like to supply to the committee at 
this time. > 

I would also like to introduce to the com- 
mittee at this time a summary of the postal 
service of one of our clerks in the Miami 
post office, as well as a statement provided 
at my request by Mr. E. Ervin Gayle, vice 
president of the Florida Federation of Post 
Office Clerks, showing the multiple duties of 
a postal clerk in an average first-class post 
office. 

From this evidence I think this committee 
can readily see that a postal clerk is sort of 
a jJack-of-all-trades who becomes well versed 
in all the operations of the post office, thus 
qualifying him for promotion to the super- 
visory ranks. 

It is obvious to me that the Fry report 
contemplates breaking down this system. 
First, it is recommended that these clerks 
be grouped into specific categories and their 
duties limited to specific tasks. Secondly, it 
is recommended that there be no arbitrary 
barriers to preventing supervisory positions 
from being filled by personnel from outside 
the postal service. Adoption of such 4 rec- 
ommendation would certainly break down 
the morale of the postal department, as well 
as the civil-service system, and would mean 
eventually that such supervisory positions 
were to be filled only through the patronage 
system. To such a conclusion I certainly 
cannot subscribe. 

Finally, I would like to call the commit- 
tee’s attention to the fact that adoption of 
the reclassification recommendations would 
lead to less efficiency and economy. If you 
will note in the pictures which I have sub- 
mitted to the committee, the clerks are em- 
ployed on various duties, depending on need, 
within an office. They may work on the dis- 
tribution system for 4 hours, They would 
then provide relief for other clerks on the 
window, or they might even, when necessary, 
perform mall-handler's duties. Now, if they 
are classified as grade 3 clerks, are they to 
be expected to perform grade 5 work when 
necessary? If they are classified as grade 4 
clerks, can they be utilized to do the work 
of a grade 3 clerk? Or will the tendency be 
to perform just the duties of the clerk in 
the grade to which he has been assigned? 
It is conceivable that adoption of the pro- 
posed reclassification system would lead to 
much unproductive time and require more 
employees to do the job. 

I do feel, however, that there is merit in 
providing a different classification for some 
of our special and technical employees in 
the Department, but I cannot subscribe to 
the report of the Fry committee. 

With the vast knowledge of postal opera- 
tions possessed by the members of this com- 
mittee, I am hopeful that any reclassifica- 
tion action will be deferred until after a 
select committee from the Department and 
the employee organization, working with 
select members of this committee, can make 
a complete and thorough study of this field. 


Unemployment on Increase 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 23, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I think my 
colleagues in the House may be inter- 
ested in a letter, which I received a few 
days ago from Mr. George T. Wilkins, 
county superintendent of schools, Madi- 
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son County, Il. It deals with a subject 
which has often been mentioned on this 
floor. Each time it has been mentioned, 
the persons expressing their fear of a 
recession have been severely criticized 
by the administration. 

I have been extremely cautious in 
making statements on this subject. Yet 
I feel that the economic conditions now 
prevailing should not be ignored. The 
letter which follows from Mr. Wilkins is 
not the first I have received from people 
back home, who are concerned and wor- 
ried because of the growing uneriploy- 
ment situation throughout the country. 

I offer Mr. Wilkins’ letter for the at- 
tention of my colleagues because I am 
certain that they will recognize in a per- 
son holding the position he holds some- 
one who has the very best opportunity 
to observe economic conditions at the 
grassroots. In my opinion, no one is 
better qualified in this regard than the 
director of a public-school system, who 
must necessarily keep himself well in- 
formed on such matters: 

EDWARDSVILLE, ILL., March 18, 1954, 
Hon. MELVIN D. Price, 
United States Representative, 
Twenty-second District, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN Price: I continue to 
hear from the Republican Party and from 
President Eisenhower the other night in 
which they refer to unemployment in 1949 
50. I wish to state that I can shed some 
light on the figures that they are giving. 
The people that they are reporting were un- 
employed in 1949-50 were GI's who graduated 
from college and were looking fora job. And, 
naturally, they would be listed in the unem- 
ployment figures because in the summer of 
1950 there were all of them graduated from 
college. But, within a few months, they were 
all hired and, therefore, it ls hard to find any- 
one that even realized that anybody was un- 
employed in 1949-50. 

As you know, and I know, we are definitely 
in a recession now. We probably have be- 
tween 8,000 and 10,000 people unemployed 
in Madison County and 4,000 or 5,000 working 
every other week or only 2- or 3- or 4-day 
work weeks. I happen to know that this 
condition exists all over the middle west. 

Please explain to our Republican friends 
that when they refer to 1949-50, they are not 
referring to unemployment figures, but sim- 
ply referring to the GI's that had graduated 
from college and made applications for work. 
That is the difference between the condition 
today and that in 1949-50. 

I further endorse the Democrats proposal 
to increase the tax exemptions from $600 to 
$700. I, like a great number of other per- 
sons, did not get any tax decrease on January 
1. Iam having the same amount taken from 
my pay as I was before. There is nothing 
in President Eisenhower's tax proposal that 
will give me any reductions in taxes. 

We hear a lot of talk about a great amount 
of savings in the bank. I want to inform you 
that 70 percent of the people don't have any 
savings and they owe other people, I fall in 
the group that doesn't have any savings and 
that doesn’t owe any accounts, 

I want to say that we are in a recession and 
the only thing that we are going to have to 
have happen to be in a big one, is for the 
stock market to break. We are going down 
the same road as in 1928-29. 

I am sure that you are fighting for the in- 
crease in the tax exemptions up to $700 so 
that everyone will get a square shake out of 
this deal. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Gronda T. WILEINS, 
County Superintendent of Schools, 
Madison County, Il. 
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The Sudeten German Case 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 25, 1954 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an article entitled 
“The Sudeten German Case” sent to me 
by Dr. Walter Becher, of Muenchen, Ger- 
many. Dr. Becher is a member of the 
Bavarian Landtag and secretary general 
of the Association for the Protection of 
Sudeten German Interests. It is his 
wish that the plight of his people be 
brought to the attention of the Congress 
and the public of the United States 
through this article, with a view to an 
investigation of the expulsion of the 
Sudeten Germans, and the hope that 
justice may be obtained: 

Tue SUDETEN GERMAN CASE 
Municn, March 16, 1954. 

Dear REPRESENTATIVE BURDICK: The Su- 
deten German case and problem, the Sude- 
ten German history, and the position of the 
Sudeten Germans in former Czechoslovakia 
were of utmost importance for the develop- 
ment of Central Europe; and their expulsion 
by the Communists in 1945, decided upon by 
the Potsdam agreement, was the clue for the 
communization of Central Europe, The so- 
lution of the Sudeten German and the Czech 
problem is of decisive importance for a fu- 
ture peaceful development in that part of 
Europe when once it will be free again, after 
the destroyal of the Communist system in 
the East and in Czechoslovakia. 

Up to our days the Sudeten German case 
has been either fully unknown in America or 
interpreted from a standpoint completely and 
radically inimical to the Sudeten Germans. 
The Sudeten Germans, like all other Ger- 
mans, faced a barrier of deliberate, inimical, 
false propaganda which, until recently, 
seemed omnipotent. In its efforts to break 
through this barrier, the Association for the 
Protection of Sudeten German Interests pub- 
lished in December 1953 the great Sudeten 
German Atlas, incorporating exact maps and 
statistical data. At the same time the book, 
Decline or Renascence of Central Europe, the 
Sudeten German-Czech Problem (January 
1954) by the Sudeten German historian, Dr, 
Wilhelm K. Turnwald, was also published 
(University Press, Munich). These two 
works picture the Sudeten German case and 
history, of which I now shall try to give a 
short condensation. 

For more than a thousand years, up to 
the time of their expulsion by the Commu- 
nists in 1945, 3.5 million Sudeten Germans 
had lived together with 6.5 million Czechs 
in the area of Bohemia and Moravia-Silesia, 
the western and central parts of present 
Czechoslovakia, and the very heart of cen- 
tral Europe. 

THE ORIGIN OF THE SUDETEN GERMANS AND OF 
SUDETENLAND 


Bohemia and Moravia-Silesia were first in- 
habited by the Celtic Bojers, then by German 
tribes, the Marcomanni, Quadii and Lango- 
bards, In the 6th century after Christ the 
Slavs invaded from the east and settled down 
amidst the remnants of these German tribes. 
The Slave were then under the rule of 
Asiatic Avars and the Franconian merchant, 
Samo, who later became their first duke, 
liberated them. In 1845, 14 chiefs of the 
Slav tribes accepted Christianity in Regens- 
burg, Germany. The centrally situated Slav 
tribe of the Czechs soon united all other Slav 
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tribes under the rule of the Premyslides. 
The Premyslides married German princesses 
and Bohemia became a fief of the German 
Empire. Later, the Bohemian dukes were 
made kings by the German Emperor and be- 
came electors of the German Empire, 

The Bohemian dukes and landowners 
started to invite German settlers to Bohemia 
and Moravia. These settlers broke the unin- 
habited land on the borders of Bohemia and 
Moravia, cleared the forests and cultivated 
this newly won land. This region was coex- 
tensive with that now known as the Sudeten- 
land. Other Germans were Invited to other 
parts of Bohemia and Moravia, where they 
also opened mines and founded towns (all 
the towns in Bohemia and Morayia-Silesia, 
except one, the Hussite Tabor, were founded 
by the Germans); they cultivated trades and 
crafts and were given special privileges in 
their settlements. The Premyslides brought 
also German priests, courtiers, and knights 
into Bohemia. In 973 the first German bish- 
opric was established in Prague, which was 
raised to an archbishopric in the 14th cen- 
tury, under Karl IV, the German Emperor, 
who at the same time was Bohemia’s king. 
Under Karl IV, the German Peter Parler, of 
Gmuend. built the beautiful St. Vitus Cathe- 
dral in Prague. The era of Karl IV was a 
happy and golden time for both the Germans 
and the Czechs, who recall Karl IV as “Father 
of the country.” It was an example of how 
the Germans and the Czechs could live 
together and it was a real symbol of German- 
Czech cooperation. 

The time of the colonization of the un- 
inhabited parts of Bohemia and Moravia- 
Silesia reminds one of the pioneer and coloni- 
vation periods in America. This was the 
historical origin of the Sudeten German 
people and of the Sudetenland. 


HUSSITISM 


During a long time the German settlers 
and their Czech neighbors lived together in 
a fruitful coexistence. In the 15th century 
the Czech Jan Hus roused the masses of the 
Czech people against the Catholic Church 
and the Germans and Bohemia fell into a 
terrible revolutionary war, during which the 
Germans were driven out of the central Bo- 
hemian towns or murdered. The work and 
the achievements of the Germans had been 
ill-rewarded by the Czechs, for they had not 
come as intruders but had been invited by 
the kings; when they cleared the uninhab- 
ited land, founded cities, opened mines, and 
practiced trades and crafts, they took noth- 
ing away from the Czechs and the fruits of 
their work benefited the whole country. 

It is difficult to see anything positive in 
the chauvinistic nationalism and mass hys- 
teria of the Hussite period. And, curiously 
enough, the expulsion of the Sudeten Ger- 
mans in 1945 and 1946 produced the same 
symptoms of nationalistic hatred and chau- 
vinistic communism on the part of the ini- 
tiators (Benes, Ripka, and others) as were 
evident in the Hussite time. 

THE HASPBURG EMPIRE: AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 

A pacification and consolidation took place 
after 1526 with the incorporation of the Bo- 
hemian Kingdom into the Hapsburg Empire. 
The German burghers and artisans found 
their way back to the central Bohemian cities 
gradually, whereas the border regions, the 
Sudetenland, had been without Interruption 
in German hands since the beginning. At 
the beginning of the 17th century a German 
Kaiser, the Hapsburg Rudolf II. was once 
more residing on the Hradschin in Prague. 

_ The Thirty Years’ War did not concern the 
German-Czech problem. It was a war be- 
tween the Catholics and the Protestants on 
the entire territory of the German Empire 
and Czechs as well as German fought on both 
sides. The reconstruction after the war 
brought the Czechs and the Germans nearer 
together again. The extraordinary achieve- 
ments of the Baroque time, with its splendid 
architecture and arts, were the works of all, 
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the Germans, Austrians, Italians, Sudeten 
Germans, and Czechs. So became Prague one 
of the most beautiful cities of the Continent. 
The beautiful buildings, castles, churches, 
monasteries, and domestic architecture 
throughout the whole of Bohemia and Mo- 
ravia at that time show the inseparability of 
the Sudeten Germans from the history and 
development even of those parts of Bohemia 
and Moravia in majority Czech. In this 
peaceful coexistence both mations, the 
Czechs and the Sudeten Germans, were in- 
termarrying in central Bohemia and many 
common ties were developing. The histori- 
cal records show clearly that in the Austro- 
Hungarian monarchy the individual nations 
enjoyed considerable security and prosperity 
in common life. 

The year of 1848 brought the awakening 
of nationalism also among the Czechs. Pan- 
Slay tendenctes were clearly shown at the 
first Pan-Slav Congress in Prague in 1849, 
during which the Russian revolutionary 
Bakunin, one of the fathers of communism— 
as though in anticipation of what was to 
happen in Prague a hundred years later— 
played a leading role. The Czechs brought a 
new, dangerous conception of the national 
state. They started to consider the Bohe- 
mian kinship, which had been part of the 
German or Austrian Empire under German 
Kings, and which was the home for both, 
the Czechs and the Sudeten Germans, falsely 
as a historical National Czech State, with 
Czech kings and a Czech state nation, and 
they began to regard the Sudeten Germans 
as a mere minority in this national Czech 
Kingdom. Analogous to it were other symp- 
toms of nationalist megalomania. In order 
to give evidence of a great literary past, a cer- 
tain Vaclay Hanka forged medieval manu- 
scripts which were soon revealed as forgeries 
by the Czechs themselves. 


WORLD WAR I AND THE FIRST CZECHOSLOVAK 
REPUBLIC 


The Czech politicians, led by Masaryk and 
Benes, saw in World War I their chance to 
disrupt the Hapsburg Austro-Hungarian 
Empire and to give the Czech people an inde- 
pendent state. Masaryk and Benes won the 
Slovaks for a common state by the promise 
that they will enjoy full autonomy. The 
new state, the First Czechoslovak Republic, 
came into being on October 28, 1918. But 
in spite of the fact that Austria-Hungary 
was dismembered on the basis of the right 
to self-determination, proclaimed by the 
American President Wilson, the very same 
right was refused to those 3,500,000 Sudeten 
Germans, who had to remain in the new 
state. subject to 6,500,000 Czechs. 

Strongly opposed to this settlement, the 
Sudeten Germans decided to establish the 
provinces of German Bohemia and of 
Sudetenland and to afiliate these to the 
new Austriari Republic. The second head 
of the provincial government was Dr. Ru- 
dolf Lodgman von Auen, at present one of 
the chairmen of the Association for the Pro- 
tection of Sudeten German Interests and 
President of the German Expellees“ Lands- 
mannschaften. The Czechs met this expres- 
sion of will of the Sudeten Germans with 
armed force and occupied the Sudetenland 
by military forces. In March 1919 there 
were demonstrations In many Sudeten Ger- 
man cities. Czech military wantonly fired 
at the people and many Sudeten Germans 
were killed. 

The leader of the Czech delegation at the 
Paris Peace Conference, Dr. Edward Benes, 
presented maps, deliberately reducing areas 
of German settlement, which were later 
proved false by the Czech official census 
itself. Before the international forum Dr. 
Benes promised all rights to the Sudeten 
Germans as well as a state form for Czech- 
oslovakia which was to be similar to that of 
Switzerland. 

The Sudeten German complaints were not 
heard, for certain political circles in France 
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and England needed the new Czechoslovak 
Republic as an ally against Germany, and the 
League of Nations was dominated by the 
same Dr. Benes who later became its Presi- 
dent, Only the United States representa- 
tives were against this violation of the prin- 
ciple of self-determination in the special 
case of the Sudeten Germans; however, at 
that time, America was already withdrawing 
from European affairs. The constitution of 


the Republic was drawn by a Czech commis- 


sion. The Sudeten Germans were not in- 
vited to participate. Even these facts of the 
undemocratic beginning of Masaryk’s new 
state are today almost unknown in the West. 

Czech language became the national 
speech. The land reform allotted 2.025.400 


acres of German property in the German, 


linguistic area to the proteges of Czech 
political parties. Czech colonists with large 
families were settled amidst Sudeten 
German areas of settlement. New Czech 
schools were quickly built. The officials, the 
police, employees of the civil service in this 
area were almost exclusively Czechs. A new 
state security law was directed against the 
Sudeten Germans in the same way as were 
the administration reforms of 1927. Every 
kind of chauvinistic petty chicane reminded. 
the Sudeten Germans again and again that 
they were only second-class citizens, only a 
minority. > 

A pleasing color had to be put on all this 
for foreign consumption. Dr. Benes disposed 
of some 150 million Czech crowns per 
year, in order to maintain numberless pub- 
Hicists abroad, who pictured Czechoslovakia 
as the home of democracy and an island of 
freedom in central Europe. Such interna- 
tional agencies as the League of Nations 
were largely dominated by certain French 
politictans who naturally had no interest In 
allowing the truth about Czechoslovakia, 
their ally, to become known, 

In the parliamentary election of 1920, out 
of the 300 seats available, the Sudeten Ger- 
man parties won 74. Some Sudeten German 
parties—the so-called Activists—entered the 
Government, But the Czechs used the sys- 
tem of majority voting to vote down all 
Sudeten German proposals in the Parlia- 
ment. The economic crisis at the end of the 
twenties gave the heaviest load to the 
Sudeten Germans, The Czech banks and 
the Czech administration only assisted Czech 
enterprise, but dealt a blow to the Sudeten 
German economy. Out ot the 800,000 unem- 
Ployed at that time, 500,000 were Sudeten 
Germans, so the hopes of the Sudeten 
Germans directed themselves more and 
More abroad. 

MUNICH 

The Benes-Czechs have never shown any 
real willingness to negotiations, The events 
of 1938 threw a light upon the internal in- 
stabllity of Czechoslovakia, Had a “Swiss” 
Solution really been sought there in the 
years after 1918, the events of 1938 would 
have been very different. 


In 1935 the Sudeten German Party won 
1,249,530 votes and became thus the strong- 
€st party in Czechoslovakia. And yet it had 
to remain in opposition. At the beginning 
Of 1937, the young generation of the parties 
Participating in the government, addressed 
the Czechs and asked for reform. At that 
time Wenzel Jaksch asked whether there 
was room for the Sudeten Germans in the 
Republic at all, while Hans Schütz (Chris- 

fan Party) demanded equal rights. (Both 
are now members of the Bundestag, just as 
another young Activist, Richard Reitzner 
who, during World War II, lived in, London 
totgether with Wenzel Jaksch. Reitzner and 
hütz are also chairmen of the Sudeten 
an Association.) The Czech answer to 
the Sudeten German demands were only 
Bromises which the Czechs did not keep. 
Gustay Hacker's (Farmers’ Party) pro- 
were in yain. 
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The mediator in the crisis of 1938, Lord 
Runciman, stated in his report; It is a hard 
thing to be ruled by an alien race. 
In the last elections of 1935, the Sudeten 
German Party polled more votes than any 
other single party. But they can always be 
outvoted and consequently some of them feel 
that constitutional action is useless for 
them. * * * Even as late as the time of my 
mission, I could find no readiness on the 
part of the Czechoslovak Government to 
remedy (the complaints) on anything like an 
adequate scale. * * Just as it is essential 
for the international position of Switzerland 
that her policy should be entirely neutral, so 
an analogous policy is necessary for Czecho- 
slovakia—not only for her future existence, 
but for the peace of Europe.” In other parts 
of his report, Lord Runciman pictured the 
situation as given in a part of the foregoing 
chapter. 

Czechosolyakia, however, was never 
another Switzerland. She was never neutral. 
Thought haying a strong German popula- 
tion, this Czechoslovakia was destined to be 
a pawn against Germany and since the treaty 
which Dr. Benes, in 1935, eagerly signed with 
the Soviet Union, not only a pawn of the 
West, but also of Communist Russia. 

Thus in 1938 and in 1939, not only the 
Sudeten Germans, but also the Slovaks and 
the Hungarians left the Czechoslovak Re- 
public, seeking self+determination. They left 
the state in which they have been only sec- 
ond-class citizens of minorities for 20 years, 
though all of them constituted a majority 
over the Czechs. 

Munich became a slogan expressing ca- 
pitulatior before the power of a dictator. 
Certainly, the right to self-determination 
should never be enforced by violence in the 
future, but should rather be considered as 
a basic requirement of the free and demo- 
cratic world itself. As fas as the Sudeten 
Germans are concerned, they were no part- 
pers of the Munich agreement, which was 
made by the four great powers only. They 
wanted—since 1918—their right to self- 
determination and are not responsible 
neither for the Munich agreement itself, nor 
for the further imperialism of Hitler, who 
later occupied also the Czech central part of 
Bohemia and Moravia, now violating the 
right to self-determination of the Czechs. 
During the whole World War II the Sudeten- 
land and the Czech parts of Bohemia and 
Moravia were separated from each other by 
state borders and the inhabitants of the 
Sudetenland and those of the Czech parts 
of Bohemia and Moravia had nothing to do 
together. 

WORLD WAR IT) THE POTSDAM AGREEMENT, THE 
EXPULSION OF THE SUDETEN GERMANS 

Dr. Benes, who in 1918 had hoped up to 
the end for an intervention of Soviet Russia, 
proved during World War II to be still more 
dangerous than in 1918. His hatred of every - 
thing German increased since 1938. The 
Russians were the first Allies who gave his 
exile government a de jure recognition. 
Benes wanted to show that he can do high 
politics without the ald of the Western Al- 
lies. He went to Moscow in 1943 and signed 
a new treaty with the U. S. S. R. His po- 


- litical line was to represent himself as the 
great bridge-builder between the West and 


e East. He was also one of those who de- 
N strengthened Roosevelt's sublime 
trust into the men of the Kremlin previous 
to the conference of Teheran. He proved to 
be the best tool of the Kremlin. < 

In all his planning Benes never forgot 
Sudeten German question. He considered 
the Sudeten Germans the malicious instru- 
ment of his downfall, He did not wish any 
just solution in the future. The Sudeten 
Germans, this minority in the historical 
Czech Bohemia and Moravia, ought to be 
transferred from a Czechoslovakia of his 
conception according to his plans, 
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In 1945, together with the Red army, Benes 
and his National Front government entered 
Czechoslovakia and declared the so-called 
Kosice program. They installed the na- 
tlonal committees (Czechoslovak Soviets), 
the justice of the people's courts, starting 
the persecution of all reactionaries, forbade 
all parties and newspapers except those of 
the National Front, abolished the freedom 
of speech, press, and election, nationalized 
Private property as well as industries, in- 
stalled the people's democracy as the state 
form, imprisoned and silenced also all de- 
cent Czech politicians exactly as all free- 
dom-loving Slovaks and, at the same time, 
ordered the full expropriation and expulsion 
of all Sudeten Germans and Hungarians, 

A regime of murder, rape, torture, looting, 
and expulsion began. Thousands were de- 
ported in open trucks, thousands driven on 
foot to concentration camps, hastily erected 
for the Sudeten Germans, or in death 
marches to the frontier. Three hundred 
thousand Sudeten Germans lost their lives 
during this expulsion. These horrors were 
planned deliberately and put into operation 
by the Czech Government. The expulsion 
was in the utmost interest of world commu- 
nism and Benes and his National Front gov- 
ernment followed most eagerly these Com- 
munist aims. By instigating bloody cruel- 
ties against the Sudeten Germans the Com- 
munists wanted to create an eternal hatred 
between the Germans and the Czechs; they 
wanted to provoke social unrest in the over- 
crowded remainder of Germany, to obtain 
the Sudeten German property in order to be 
able to buy further adherents and to be able 
to socialize Czechoslovakia after the expul- 
sion of the hard-working Sudeten Germans, 
dedicated to free enterprise. The fact that 
the communization of Czechoslovakia was 
only possible after the expulsion of the Su- 
deten Germans show the following numbers, 
Over the whole of Czechoslovak industry the 
German participation was as follows: 

Porcelain, chinaware industry, 90 percent: 
glass works, 85 percent; sugar refineries, 58 
percent; iron and steel foundries, 70 percent; 
coal mines, 66 percent; wool industry, 75 
percent; textile industry, 89 percent; chemi- 
cal industry, 75 percent; paper industry, 80 
percent; raw materials, 70 percent; lignite 
mining, 80 percent; textile machinery fac- 
tories, 90 percent; cement works, 80 percent; 
industry of musical instruments, 90 percent; 
artificial silk industry, 80 percent: silk fac- 
tories, 100 percent; fringe and gimp indus- 
tries, 100 percent. : 

It can easily be seen how many products, 
from the famous beer to the Gablonz glass- 
ware and costume-jewelry industry, carrying 
the trademark “Made in Czechoslovakia,” 
were in reality Sudeten German products, 
(Also the world-known spa of Carlsbad was 
a purely Sudeten German city and so on.) 
The Czechoslovak industry depended on the 
Sudeten Germans. The truth about Czecho- 
slovakia and the Sudeten Germans is cer- 
tainly no less surprising than the truth the 
Americans themselves are now revealing 
about their past policies. 

FEBRUARY 1948 AND THE COUNCIL OF FREE 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

The National Front Government of Czecho- 
slovakia by its Kosice program, by its expul- 
sion of the Sudeten Germans, by its suppres- 
sion of the freedom of Slovakia, by its 
nationalization of private property, by its 
silencing of all decent Slovak and Czech 
politicians, prepared the full communization 
of Czechoslovakia so thoroughly that in Feb- 


ruary 1948 the Communist Party could take 


over full power without obstacles, without 
any resistance or fight, legally, with the sig- 
nature of President Benes, who, until shortly 
before he died, remained president also with 
a fully Communist government. 

After February 1948 the Communists per- 
mitted, curiously enough, almost all the pol- 
iticlans of the national front to flee to the 
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West, where they were picked up by an 
American private society. They were gath- 
ered together and the Council of Free 
Czechoslovakia was established under the 
leadership of the men of the Benes’ Socialist 
Party, while all decent Czechs and Slovaks 
were distanced exactly as in Czechoslovakia 
after 1945. But the attacks which the 
Czechs, Slovaks, and Sudeten Germans made 
against this leftist organization caused the 
council’s executive committee’s suspension 
and several of its members are now under 
congressional investigations, being asked 
about their pro-Communist work in the past, 

In their opposition against the former na- 
tional front and the present Council of Free 
Czechoslovakia, the Sudeten Germans have 
as their very able allies the freedom-loving 
Slovak people, the decent anti-Communist 
Czech politicians and parties and the Hun- 
garians. It is especially the Slovak National 
Council Abroad, the Slovak Liberation Com- 
mittee, and the Slovak League of America, 
the latter under President Philip H. Hrobak, 
who are decided enemies of the Czechoslovak 
idea and who are determined this time not 
to trade away their national independence, 
On March 14 the Slovaks celebrate their na- 
tional independence day, recalling the crea- 
tion of the Slovak Republic in 1939. 

The Association for the Protection of 
Sudeten German Interests signed an agree- 
ment in 1950 with the Czech National Com- 
mittee in London, headed by General of the 
Army Lev Prchala, in which the right to self- 
determination for both nations is formu- 
lated. It is the great hope of the Sudeten 
Germans that the decent Czechs, in the in- 
terest of the whole of Europe, will recover 
their position in the nation, but, in any case, 
they stand firmly for their right of self- 
determination, which was so many times re- 
fused to them. In this time of a common 
struggle against the Communist enemy, both 
the one in the East as well as the internal 
foe in the West, both nations, the Sudeten 
Germans and the Czechs, are gradually find- 
ing again the road of practical cooperation 
and assistance and of an ever stronger mu- 
tual and friendly understanding. 


THE SUDETEN GERMANS AT PRESENT 


At present there are 1,912,000 Sudeten 
Germans, that is Sudeten German expellees 
living in the German Federal Republic, 140,- 
000 in Austria, 800,000 in the eastern zone 
of Germany, 4,000 in Sweden, and 10,000 in 
the rest of Europe and overseas. One hun- 
dred and fifty thousand Sudeten Germans, 
mostly skilled workers, are kept as slaves 
in Czechoslovakia. The Sudeten German 
expellees in the free world, by their skill 
and industry, established new existences and 
Tegained the export markets for those prod- 
ucts, which previously they had had to ex- 
port under the trade-mark “Made in Czecho- 
slovakia,” but a part of them is still living 
in bad conditions or in refugee camps— 
mostly farmers who are now without soil. 
All of the Sudeten German expellees have 
never given up their claim for their 1,000- 
year-old homeland, the Sudetenland, and 
their right to return to Bohemia and Mo- 
ravia after the defeat of communism. 

Their main hope lies in the Congress of 
the United States. In the same way, as 
the expulsion of the Sudeten Germans was 


decided upon by the United States at the 


conferences of Teheran, Yalta, and Potsdam, 
the repeal of these agreements, the return 
of the German expellees and the restoration 
of free enterprise and private property can 
again only be decided upon by the United 
States and its Congress, i : 
We believe that the time of this false 
Propaganda of the last decades, which al- 
ways pictured the Sudeten Germans from 
a standpoint so completely distorted and 
untrue and so radically inimical to their 
interests, belongs to the past and that the 
time of truth is g- We have an 
unlimited belief in the justice of the 
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American people. We believe that there are 
deep similarities between the Americans and 
the Germans and we are, indeed, proud of 


these. 
With kindest regards and all best wishes. 
Yours very sincerely, 
Dr. WALTER BECHER, 

Member of the Bavarian Landtag, Sec- 
retary General of the Association for 
the Protection of Sudeten German 
Interests. 


Nation’s Railroads Will Lose Cargoes to 
Foreign Ships if St. Lawrence Seaway 
Is Constructed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 25, 1954 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, those 
who vision foreign flagships carrying 
cargoes to Great Lake ports fail to recog- 
nize that every ton of that cargo will be 
taken from American railroads manned 
by American workingmen. In fact, these 
foreign flagships can put the railroads 
out of business, 


To fully appreciate the threat of the 
St. Lawrence seaway to American rail- 
roads the following letter to the editor 
appearing in the March 10, 1954, issue of 
the Pittsburgh (Pa.) Press tells the story: 
Raps St. LAWRENCE SEAWAY PLAN—Says RAIL- 

ROADS FILL INDUSTRY NEEDS 


Eprror, THE PITTSBURGH PRESS: 

The March 3 issue of the Press carried a 
news item in which M. K. Mellott, a public 
relations executive, warned the Pittsburgh 
Rotary Club of Pittsburgh, losing its place as 
the top steel-producing center of the world 
if the St. Lawrence seaway project is not 
carried through, 

This proposed seaway will cost the taxpay- 
ers exactly $2 billion, despite the fact that 
90 percent of the area lies in Canada. 

Mr. Mellott fears submarine action during 
wartime if Labrador ore must be carried to 
Atiantic coast ports. 

What value would this seaway have if 
enemy planes and saboteurs wrecked the 
numerous locks and dams that will be neces- 
sary to float oceangoing vessels? It is a fact 
that this seaway will be closed to all traffic 
over a period of 5 months each year due to 
frigid weather. 

Will the steel mills of Pittsburgh wait 5 
months until the ice clears from the St. Law- 
rence River to stock their pile of ore? 

The railroads of this Nation are doing a 
100 percent job by meeting the needs of all 
industry. Shall they be obliged to curtail 
their service 7 months of the year, while the 
oceangoing vessels haul the coal and ore 
through a Government-subsidized seaway? 

There are approximately 130 furnaces lo- 
cated in the States of Alabama, Colorado, 
Michigan, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Tennessee, Utah, Virginia, and California, and 
not one of these is located on navigable water. 
These furnaces produced more than 25 mil- 
lion gross tons of steel per year. 

Mr. Mellott should realize that the rall- 
roads are the biggest customers the steel mills 
cater to. Here are some of the materials the 
railroads place orders for: steel freight and 
Passenger cars, locomotives, track forgings, 
rails, track tools, signal equipment, cast-iron 
Pipe, bridges, turntables, fuel, water, and 
sand stations, elevators, coal and ore han- 
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dling machinery, steam and diesel cranes, 
bolts, nuts, washers, springs, flues, tubing, 
wheels, steel tires, axles, machine tools, hard- 
ware, and powerplant equipment. 

According to the last report I received, the 
Duluth area still has a 30-year supply of ore, 
with all mills running at full blast. And 
since the Fairless Works at Morristown, Pu., 
is now using South American ore, the Duluth 
area will last for 50 more years. 

Put the railroads out of the coal- and ore- 
hauling business and you won't need many 
steel mills in Pittsburgh or elsewhere. 

J. A. Arcon. 


Ireland Today 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. BURNET R. MAYBANK 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


- Thursday, March 25, 1954 


Mr. MAYBANK. Mr, President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Rrecorp an address 
on the subject of Ireland Today, deliv- 
ered by His Excellency John J. Hearne, 
Ambassador from Ireland, at the 153d 
annual St. Patrick’s Day banquet of the 
Hibernian Society of Charleston, S. C., 
on March 17, 1954. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 7 


When turning over in my thoughts some 
of the things of which you might desire me 
to speak to you on this occasion it oce 
to me that as this is my first official visit 
to your far-famed city, the appropriate sub- 
ject of this address would be The Ireland of 
Today, which I have the honor to represent 
in this great country. It occurred to me at 
the same time that we are now passing out 
of the era in which international relations 
have been studied in terms of states and 
entering upon an era in which the history 
of peoples and of their relations with each 
other must be studied in terms of civiliz- 
ations. We shall have to reconcile ourselves 
to the idea that states are subordinate and 
ephemeral political phenomena in the lives. 
of civilizations in whose bosoms they appear 
and disappear. A civilization is easy to 
recognize and easy enough to describe but it 
is not so easy to define. It is, perhaps, as 
indefinable as a perfume but as unmistak- 
able. If I tried to understand the history 
of the United States by itself it would be 
unintelligible. I could not understand, for 
example, the part played in American life by 
Christianity or democracy, or the Federal 
system or representative institution of gov- 
ernment, or equal justice under law, unless 
I look beyond your frontiers to Western 
Europe and the other overseas communities 
founded by Western Europeans and back 
beyond to the origins of Western Europe it- 
self before Cabot sailed or Columbus came 
I mean that I could find the chief expla- 
nation of this great country of yours in thé 
heart and soul of western Christendom, or 
call it if you will western civilization oF 
western society or the Atlantic community. 
But I would not have to seek the explanation 
in the Byzantine civilization—in Russia or 
Serbia, for example—or in Islam, or in the 
fabulous far-eastern world. I am not pre- 
senting this as a thesis, and shall not pursue 
it further. Iam merely submitting an addi 
tional reason for my assumption that what 
I have to say to you this evening about my 
own country, whose fate and whose 
it has been to have fought the longest and 
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most successful war ever fought In the world 
for the survival of a civilization, may at this 
time have a measure of public usefulness 
and, at the same time, not offend the pro- 
Prieties of this occasion. The chief thing 
to bear in mind about the great political 
thinkers and lenders of Ireland is that they 
have ever emphasized the importance of the 
inner life of the nation rather than that of 
the external form of the state, Let me tell 
you a littie about our ideals and policies, 
that is, our national frame of mind today 
On the subject of the rehabilitation of the 
historic Irish nation within the framework 
of the Republic. 

A few weeks ago I spoke to another audi- 
ence about the National Constitution of Ire- 
land and of its importance in relation to the 
whole of our national life. You know how 
greatly our people have been occupied and 
preoccupied with a major constitutional 
Question, for practically all our lifetime. 
A war of independence and a civil war were 
fought On constitutional backgrounds and 
battlegrounds, Many people in other coun- 
tries must have been thinking that nothing 
at all was taking place in Ireland during 
that time except an apparently endless con- 
troversy about sovereignty, allegiance, na- 
tionality, formulas of association with our 
great neighbor, forum of freedom generally, 
and somewhat theoretical definition of mem- 
bership of international society. That con- 
troversy is now over, at all events insofar as 
the part of the national territory which the 
National Government and Parllament ef- 
fectively control is concerned. It was long 
drawn out for external reasons which all the 
world knows. 

Meanwhile, that is, since 1922 when the 
Trish people first got control of their institu- 
tions, comprehensive programs of na- 
tional rehabilitation have been undertaken, 
and now, after 32 years or so, the life of the 
Nation has been—I cannot say restored, for 
it was never lost—but revivified; and the 
face of the land transformed. I want to tell 
you a little about that in this brief address. 

The Irish land war in the last quarter of 
the nineteenth century was the beginning of 
the final phase of the Parliamentary move- 
Ment for home rule. The ownership of the 

was hard-won, but when it came, the 
Success of the “plan of campaign", as the 
Strategy of the land war was called, turned 
the thoughts of all Irishmen toward na- 
tional self-government. And when that also 
Came not finally through parliamentary agl- 
tation the problems of agriculture were the 
first to be tackled. The primary problem 
Was the completion of land purchase. It 
Was a long task, but as the control of legis- 
lation was now in the hands of our own 
People the main difficulty was out of the 
Way. There was a financial problem with 
Great Britain. Up to 1932 the land annul- 
ties paid by the tenants as the purchase price 
Of the farms had made their way to the 
British Treasury. They were witbheld on 
Various grounds; one, that they were Illegal. 
and, another, that the nation was unable 
bear so heavy a burden. In any event, 
the matter was finally adjusted by an agree- 
ment between the two governments in 1938. 

I do not want to bother you with statistics. 

will just give you one figure. Between 
1881, the year of the Ashbourne Act, and the 
Present year 1954, 450,000 tenant farmers be- 
Came the proprietors of their farms. Ire- 

is, as you know, predominantly an ag- 
ricultural country. Almost fifty percent of 
the occupied population make their living 
Out of the land. I cannot tell you what s 
difference land purchase has made to the 
whole of our development. It gave the 
farmers a personal interest in improvements 
on the land. Improvements were no longer 
& reason for raising the rent. It enhanced 
the value of the holding; and the new posi- 

generally made the long depressed farm- 

community self-reliant, more hard- 
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in the inspection, grading and marketing of 
agricultural products were gradually ef- 
fected as a result of a series of acts of Par- 
liament designed for that purpose and pro- 
moted by a Minister for Agriculture of great 
vision who had a thorough knowledge of the 
needs of the Irish land and of the hopes of 
the new landowners. At the same time, the 
agricultural colleges In Dublin and elsewhere 
throughout the country for the training of 
young farmers and young farmers’ wives 
were extended and new courses of study 
were added. 

One development of enormous significance 
and value in 1931 was the spontaneous ap- 
pearance at the instance of the people them- 
selves of a movement for better instruction 
in the land. Mulntir na Tire is the Irish 
name for this movement which has now be- 
come a national organization. It was a 
daring experiment which has now become a 
fruitful experience. It was promoted by a 
zealous young priest, now growing old but 
still alive, and deeply devoted to the land 
and allve to its importance in the religious 
and cultural life of our people. The agri- 
cultural policy generally had been directed to 
settling the largest possible number of work- 
ing families on the land in economic hold- 
ings privately owned. You all know the diffi- 
culty in these days of city attractions of 
keeping young people on the land. The 
farmer's lot is hard, that of his wife harder 
still, If there is one avocation the duties of 
which can become a drudgery it is that of 
those who till the soll, The founder of 
Muinter na Tire set out to give the farmers 
of Ireland, especially the young men and 
women, a new interest In their work, in 
their homes, and in their community. He or- 
ganized instruction classes, cooperative 
movements, local councils to consider local 
problems, not just agricultural problems but 
questions of local administration, schools, 
libraries, recreation halls, traditional and 
modern music and dancing, and farm-forum 
discussions, The tendency of a true de- 
mocracy has been stated to be toward the 
building up of responsible opinion in small 
areas. It was so in Greece which had pre- 
cisely the same agricultural problem in the 
Golden Age as Ireland has today or, for that 
matter, Scandinavia, or Nova Scotia, or even 
parts of Ohio. 

I cannot tell you how grateful our people 
are to this country for the Marshall plan. 
It has enabled our Government to embark 
upon a great land reclamation scheme, 
drainage schemes, refertilization, reafforesta- 
tion, and so on. Our present Minister for 
Agriculture stated publicly a few months 
ago that thanks to Marshall aid the Irish 
Government will be able to do more for Irish 
agriculture in 4 years than could otherwise 
have been done in 2 generations. 

The next problem which presented itself 32 
years ago was that of the establishment of 
native industry. The problem of the indus- 
trialization of a country whose economy 
was long based exclusively on agriculture was 
approached with great care. We had to bear 
in mind that we were a country of only 4 
million or so in population, whose neighbor 
with 10 times our population is one of the 
great manufacturing countries of the world. 
The trade between the two countries had 
always been a balanced exchange of agricul- 
tural products for manufactured goods, But 
we had to have industrial producing goods 
that could be turned out economically at 
home, and we had to have industries which 
would at the same time absorb those of our 
young people, members of large families, 
who could not remain on the land, and did 
not enter the learned professions. We 
wanted, besides, to stop the hemorrhage of 
emigration. There will aways be Irishmen 
who will want to emigrate. The Irish were 
missionaries long before they were emigrants, 
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‘They were apostles before they were pilgrims, 
and diplomats before they were deportees. 
But we did not want our young people to have 
to leave the country by economic necessity. 

The industrialization of the country pro- 
ceeded at first slowly and then rather more 
quickly. Under the protection of import tar- 
ifs we established the kind of industries 
which would most make for national secu- 
rity in a crisis—textiles, boots and shoes, 
hats, furniture, cutlery, pottery, etc. I am 
taking items at random. We already had 
large bacon-curing and flour-milling and dis- - 
tilling industries. We bullt the great Shan- 
non electricity scheme at an initial cost of 
$40 million to provide light and industrial 
power, We have since advanced further in 
the matter of electricity-supply schemes. We 
built cement factories, sugar factories, and 
soon. All these enterprises would have been 
undertaken at a much earlier stage had the 
country been In control of its own affairs. 
Their coming into being In the 1920's and 
1930's not only afforded employment and 
raised living standards at home, but also in 
many instances led to increased trade and 
new commercial contacts with other coun- 
tries. 

It was this last feature of the new develop- 
ments which might be regarded as a chief 
justification of Ireland's economic policy; 
namely, that by developing her own resources 
to the fullest extent Ireland was not merely 
serving her own best interests but was, in 
fact, contributing in the most efficient man- 
ner to the progress and well-being of her 
neighbors. Since the inauguration of the 
European recovery program the ideals of eco- 
nomic production and distribution on a con- 
tinentwide basis have received enthusiastic 
recognition and support, and it is an indica- 
tion of the fundamental soundness of Ire- 
land's economic policy that her main con- 
tribution to the European recovery program 
was by way of a redoubling of her productive 
effort rather than by any change in its direc- 
tion, and that her record in the liberalization 
of intra-European trade is one of the best 
amongst all the participating countries. 

There were many other developments in 
the past 25 years with which I shall not deal 
in this brief address—slum clearance in the 
cities, housing schemes all over the country, 
the bullding of new and the reconstruction 
or reequipment of old churches, schools, and 
hospitals; a striking renaissance in eccle- 
siastical architecture, the production of 
stained glass of classic beauty for the first 
time in Ireland, and a revival of the genius 
of the gold and silver smiths of 18th century 
Dublin in a new craftsmanship in these pre- 
cious metals. Inevitably, in a Christian 
country like Ireland, the metalworkers found 
a scope for thelr skill in the making of sacred 
vessels, church ornaments in an endless va- 
riety of symbolic designs, sometimes quaint- 
ly or curiously conceived and always exqui- 
sitely wrought. These beautiful articles, as 
well as every kind of sacred vestment—in 
Irish poplin, Irish linen, and Irish lace—are 
to be found in every sacristy in the country. 
They find their way to the vestries of 
churches and monasteries and convents in 
England, in British Commonwealth coun- 
tries, and all over this hemisphere. In an age 
of stupendous Irish missionary activity, they 
enrich the poor Irish missions in Africa and 
Asia, and today they are being hidden away 
in the catacombs of the stricken subconti- 
nent of China. 


But perhaps the most striking feature in 
the overall picture of recent Irish history has 
been the reorientation of policy in the matter 
of national education. When I was a boy, 
the only history I knew was a kind of birth- 
and-death register of defunct British mon- 
archs. The royal marriage register was dis- 
creetly screened from adolescent eyes. I 
knew the dates of the births and the deaths 
of the Plantagenets, the Tudors, and the 
Stuarts. And, as glibly as the quiz kids of 
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your radio programs can run off the names 
of your Presidents, I could name the diseases 
of which some and the dates of which all of 
the Kings of England died. Of history I 
knew but little more. I am not saying that 
the reorientation in the matter of national 
education was confined to teaching Irish 
boys and girls the history of thelr own land. 
The national event to which Iam adverting 
did not comprise merely a return to the 
study of the story of our own people. It 
gave a new direction to education in the 
national schools, the secondary schools, the 
technical schools, and the universities. It 
heralded, moreover, a return to the historic 
tradition of Irish scholarship, the story inter- 
rupted only when the siren settled on the 
land. 

Our leaders, mostly men of wide culture, 
felt that the achievement of national liberty 
could be no better signalized than by the 
establishment of a great school of learning 
in Ireland comparable to the schools of 
Bangor and Glendalough from which shone 
centuries ago and. indeed. shines today across 
all the continents the glory of the first bright 
morning of the Christian Western World. 
And so, we have today in Dublin an Institute 
of Higher Studics to which graduates-from 
the two great universities of Ireland—the 
National University and Dublin University— 
are admitted to lectures by a faculty of Euro- 
pean scholars of worldwide fame, in Celtic 
studies, astronomy, cosmic physics, philos- 
ophy, mathematics, ancient and modern his- 
tory, and soon. The institute, although only 
a few years in existence, has attracted stu- 
dents from all over the world and bids fair 
to become the chief European repository of 
Celtic learning as well as one of the fore- 
most schools of pure science and scientific 
research in the Eastern Hemisphere. 

I turn now for a moment to another mat- 
ter, another subject which Is very dear to the 
heart of all true Irishmen, I mean the resto- 
ration of the national language. It is one 
of those things which perhaps do not make 
sense to the materialist or the utilitarian, 
But the revival of the language was under- 
taken as a sacred trust, not merely because 
it enshrines so much of the Irish thought 
and life of bygone ages, not merely as a 
national symbol, or because it has proved in 
fact to be a flexible instrument of expres- 
sion of the thought of today, but because the 
language is inevitably bound up with the 
question of the survival of our civilization, 
Never since the days of Hugh ONeill and 
Red Hugh O'Donnell, before the Gaelic order 
went down to secminzly permanent disaster 
at Kinsale, has its place in the hearts of our 
people been more secure than it is today. 

Today, all the organs of government—ex- 
ecutive, legislative, and judicial—are bent, 
with due regard to prudence and justice, on 
the noble task of making Ireland Irish-speck- 
ing once more. There is more Irish spoken 
in the country now than at any time in the 
past 50 years. It is spoken in Parllament, 
in the public service, in the courts, In the 
churches, in the two universities, in schools, 
in the theater, in factories and stores, on 
the farms, on the sports fields and in the 
playgrounds, and aboye all, in the home. 

The president of the Gaelic League re- 
cently reported: “It is possible to walk from 
one end of the country to the other in the 
26 counties and do one's business in the 
medium of Ireland." We all know the dif- 
culties, but a thousand difficulties do not 
create a single doubt as to the wisdom and 
sense and value of the language revival 
policy. We are told that mistakes in the 
method of carrying out the policy have been 
made. But people who don't make mistakes 
in method can never perfect their technique. 
And the work is making sound progress year 
by year. In a stupendous task such as this, 
it is the direction in which we are moving 
that matters, not the pace at which we are 
going. 
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The Trish people have made up their minds 
on this vital matter which they believe to 
be bound up with our Integrity, our coher- 
ence, and our continulty as a mation. And 
they are going to achieve the great national 
objective of Patrick Pearse of making Ire- 
land “not free only, but Gaelic as well.” 

Perhaps you will now let me turn for a 
moment to the artistic and literary develop- 
ment which has been taking place in Ireland 
in the past few years, I do not need to tell 
the members of this audience of the name 
which many Irish painters haye made for 
themselves, and the place they occupy in the 
history of contemporary, and, indeed, of 
modern art, Sean Kenting's pictures have. 
as you know, found thelr way into perma- 
nent collections in Brussels, Rome, and New 
York. William Connor has held a number of 
successful exhibitions in the United States. 
Paul Henry’s Irish landscapes hang in the 
Luxembourg in Paris. Harry Kernoif’s por- 
traits and murals are honored on the gal- 
leries of European schools of painting. 
Charles Lamb's western seaboard scene Hear- 
ing the News, is as famous for its dramatic 
quality as the play Spreading the News. 
Frank Mekelvey's portralts and landscapes 
are in the Queen Jullana collection in Hol- 
land, Sean O'Sullivan's drawings are in the 
Eritish museum. His portralt of Willlam 
Butler Yeats in the foyer of the Abbey Thea- 
ter ls one of the noblest Irish canvasees of 
our time. And Leo Whelan’s name is a 
household word. His Kerry Cobbler is a por- 
trait of an artisan as precise as Chaucer and 
as unlversal as Shakespeare. 

I could go on and on telling you of the 
sccres of painters and the many sculptors 
who have enriched the cutural life of Ire- 
land in the past few years. And I could go 
on and on listing the names and noting the 
genius of the brilliant galaxy of poets, play- 
wrights, novelists, ete., whose work is now so 
generally acclaimed and keeps on uppesring 
in perennial, spontaneous profusion. How 
can I describe them? Well, have you not 
teen a rush of birds, long captive, rioting and 
scintillating, preening their feathers, bome- 
times spreading their unaccustomed wings to 
rise and sing to Mount Aurora in the sun- 
shine of the first bright days of their free- 
dom? Ireland still Jacks a great painter and 
a great poet inspired by the sanctity of her 
people, the genius of her civilization, and 
the miracle of her survival, 

I hope 1 have not wearied you with these 


discursive but perhaps not wholly unrelated, 


observations, I have been trying to give you 
a glimpse of the Irish scene and a portralt 
of the mind and face of the Ireland of today. 
It is a picture which stands out clearly 
on ite European background, and is, on the 
whole, fair to behold. Ireland is prosperous, 
progressive, promising, and at pence. Her 
leaders have used the opportunity which 
freedom brought to weave the thin threads 
of her sacred and secular civilization, with 
loving fingers, into the organic life of the 
nation, This they did in the constitutional 
system itself. And they have used the op- 
portunity which freedom brought to recon- 
struct thelr society fronr top to bottom, to 
rebuild their economy, increose their re- 
sources, extend their social services, and up- 
lift the hearts and improve the lot of the 
lives of their people. The people themselves 
have now determined to work, might and 
main, for the Ireland of the future, and to 
that end, for the re-integration of the na- 
tonal territory of the historic Irish nation. 


All the issues involved in the question of 
Irish national unity are precisely those which 
were involved in that of Irish independence. 
The same national issue is Involved, namely, 
that the soul and soll and the seas of Ire- 
land belong to the whole people of Ireland. 
The same democratic issue is involved, 
namely, that the majority of the Irish people 
alone have the right to rule thelr own land. 
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The same Issue of international justice fs 
involved, namely, that no country has the 
right to hold any part of the territory of 
another country by force against the wishes 
of the majority of the people of that other 
country. 

These issues are great enough and good 
enough to command the duty and the disci- 
pline of all Irishinen at home and through- 
out the world. 

You will be told that there are many dim- 
culties in the way of the restoration of the 
unity of Ireland. As I said in another con- 
text a moment ago, a thousand difficultics 
do not amount to a single doubt as to the 
wisdom and soundness of our attitude in 
this matter. Lot Ireland be united: let the 
statesmen of the West who are interested 
in the future peaceful and harmonious de- 
velopment of the world see to it that all 
obstacles in the way of the full cooperation 
of Ireiand with her neighbors are removed. 
That could be tomorrow, gentlemen. And 
then, when Ireland is reunited. all the cap- 
tains and the chieftains of our Aeneid win 
have come home: Ireland will stand on guard 
again, as a Western European nation, secure 
within her frontiers, her whole people gath- 
ered and guided once nore within their 
ancient citadel, She will be free to go for- 
ward confidently into the future with thoee 
other nations, some of whom are cofounders, 
like her, and all of whom, like her, are co- 
sharers of the culture, and cokeepers of the 
conscience of the West. 


Peace by Negotiation and the Press 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 25, 1954 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
an article entitled “Peace by Negotia- 
tion and the Press,” written by the dis- 
tinguished editor and publisher of the 
Arizona Daily Star, Mr, William R. 
Mathews, and reprinted in the Bulletin 
of the American Socicty of Newspaper 
Editors. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


PEACE BY NEGOTIATION AND THY Press—ToO 
DISTINGUISH BETWEEN COMPROMISE AND Ar- 
PEASEMENT, To EXPLAIN DANGERS OF BLIND 
ADIERENCE TO UNLIMITED OBJÐOTIVES, 
CALLED A Basic Task OFP AMERICAN EDITORS 

(By William R. Mathews) 

Tucson, February 3—The conference of 
the Big Four which convened on January 
25 in Berlin is the first conference on a For- 
elgn Ministcr level to be held since 1947. 
As such it represents a new effort to tone 
down the cold war and come to a settlement 
by negotiation on the future of Germany. 

While it is improbable that a settlement 
will be achieved at a first conference, the 
chances are that the cold war will recede 
afterward and a foundation will be iaid for 
a second meeting. That this first effort 
represents an attempt to mnke pence, rather 
than war, calls for more recognition than it 
is receiving by us editors and the people of 
our country. 

There cannot be a successful peace con- 
ference on Germany and Austria until there 
is a change in the prevailing attitude of 
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the American people. A peaceful settlement 
requires negotiation, and negotiation, to be 
successful, compromise. The cur- 
rent line of thought among American people 
is that compromise is appeasement; that un- 
less we win a victory by having our own way 
at a conference, it is a failure, Consequently, 
there can be no diplomatic success, as dis- 
tinguished from a diplomatic victory, no pro- 
longed relaxation in international tension, 
as long as the American people demand un- 
limited and unattainable objectives, such as 
liberation, democracy, no peace with commu- 
nism, and so forth. As long as we cherish 
those dreams of: There can be no peace until 
all people are free; the world cannot exist 
half slave and half free; it must be a war of 
liberation, or similar ideals, compromise be- 
comes impossible and peace by negotiation 
doomed to failure. 

In the face of such an attitude, neither 
President Eisenhower nor Secretary Dulles 
Will dare go beyond the Eden proposal, which 
no Moscow delegation would dare accept. 
Neither will we accept the fantastic Moscow 
Proposal. Mr. Molotov, as well as Mr. Dulles, 
knows that. This first conference is, there- 
fore, probably doomed to a deadlock, possi- 
bly a polite one, where the door will be left 
ajar. 

Nevertheless, if ultimate war is to be 
avoided, if there is to be a reduction in the 
figantic sums spent on armament, com- 
mented on by President Eisenhower in his 
Speech before the convention of April 1953, 
some middle ground has to be found. From 
what I have seen of politics and diplomacy, 
I am convinced that diplomats could find 
Such a middle ground, if they were not afraid 
Of being shot or publicly disgraced for at- 
tempting what would be denounced as ap- 
Peasement or surrender. 

That is where the press and we editors 
Come in. Until the American press, until 
the editors of the country, change our atti- 
tude, the American people will not change 
theirs. We have a lot of explaining and 
Counseling to do. To distinguish between 
Compromise and appeasement, to explain the 
impossibility and the crucial danger involved 
in our blind adherence to unlimited and un- 
attainable objectives, constitutes the basic 
task we have to perform. 

THE LESSONS OF HISTORY 

The world has never been all free nor all 
Slave. No one government has ever con- 
Quered all of the world, and probably never 
will. Coexistence is a normal historical fact 
that must be accepted, whether we like it or 
not. Democratic countries are not neces- 
Sarily peace-loving, nor are dictatorships 
always warlike. One of the most peaceful 
eras in all history was the 19th century, 
when autocracies dominated much of the 
World. All the people of the world cannot 
be cast in the same mold. All governments 
have to act to promote their self-interests. 

The Russians can be counted upon never 
to keep a treaty that is not to their advan- 
tage to keep. So can we. The Soviets can 
Teasonably be expected to keep an agreement 
that is to their interest to keep. So can we. 
No settlement concerning Germany will be 
Worth the paper upon which it is written 
Unless it meets the self-interest of the 
Tespective parties. 

The Soviet Union will continue to follow 
traditional Russian policy. It wants protec- 
tion from a rearmed Germany, for it has al- 
Ways feared Germany. Russia will always 
be sensitive, as it was in the days of the 
Czars, to what happens in the Baltic and 
the Danube Basin. Its Government has the 
advantage in that it can make a complete 
change in policy overnight, as it did in 1939. 

not even the Kremlin will dare launch 
& war while it goes to the extreme of prom- 
g peace to the Russian people, as it is 
now. Hence the chances are favorable that 
it can and will make compromises, but only 
Contingent upon some concessions made by 
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us, with assurance that ft will have reason- 
able protection from a future Germany. 
4 JOB von EDITORS 

What concessions the Soviets would make, 
and those we could make, is the subject we 
editors should start discussing. Maybe we 
can get some valuable guidance in Wash- 
ington in April, and perhaps we can be 
helpful to President Eisenhower and Mr. 
Dulles, Certainly if peace by negotiation 
is to succeed, there must be a change in what 
we believe is possible. 

We have now built up our military strength 
to a point so imposing—we have shown by 
our prompt reaction in Korea that we mean 
what we say—that we are now in a position 
to negotiate from strength. The attitude of 
the Russians reflects their appreciation of 
this fact, but we should realize that there 
are some matters on which no Russian Gov- 
ernment, be it capitalist or Communist, will 
compromise, 

Since the purpose of all military strength 
is to advance political policy, if we use it to 
bring about a settlement of a political prob- 
lem by peaceful methods rather than war, 
it will have achieved its basic goal. 

I know of no service more important than 
this for the press, for us editors, to perform. 


Interview in Moscow 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 25, 1954 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 


unanimous consent that an editorial ap- 


pearing in the March 5, 1954, edition of 
the New York Herald Tribune be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 


I would like to commend the recent 
articles of Mr. Marshall MacDuffie, which 
have appeared in recent editions of Col- 
lier's magazine, to my colleagues in the 
Senate, The reports of Mr. McDuffie's 
recent trip through the Soviet Union, 
and his interview with the first secretary 
of the central committee of the Commu- 
nist Party of the Soviet Union, provide 
an intriguing insight into the life and 
thinking of present-day Russia. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD; 
as follows: 

INTERVIEW IN Moscow 

The interview with Nikita Sergeyevich 
Krushchev reported by Marshall MacDuffie 
in the current issue of Collier's puts the old 
subject of Soviet-American relations in a 
fresh and somewhat surprising light. Mr. 
MacDufie is an excellent observer, trained in 
Government service during the war years and 
especially equipped by his experiences as 
chief of the UNRRA mission to the Ukraine 
in 1946 to understand the workings of the 
Soviet mentality. His friendly relations with 
Krushchev on that earlier occasion made it 
possible for him to pay a second visit last 
year. Now he reports that his host, first 
secretary of the central committee of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union, dis- 
played a cordiality to himself and the people 
of the United States that was, to say the 
least, unexpected. 

In brief, Krushchev was appreciative of 
UNRRA aid to the Ukraine, indicated a warm 
personal regard for his visitor and certain 
other Americans and harked back with some 
feeling to the period of the Russian-Ameri- 
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can alliance. The American people, in his 
opinion, do not think badly of the Soviet 
people and want nothing from them. The 
Soviet people, similarly, have no appetite for 
war; what they certainly want, he said, is 
better trade relations with the United States, 

This tentative impression, however, is con- 
siderably modified by a close examination of 
the interview as a whole. It is clear that 
Krushchey made no substantial departure 
from the well-worn Communist propaganda 
line. He blamed the group which controls 
United States policy for fostering ill will 
between the two countries for the sake of 
the easy profits of war. He sees the American 
mind controlled by the American press, the 
press controlled by the Republican Party, 
and the party controlled by Wall Street or 
something worse. In sum, as the interviewer 
wisely observed, he showed a shocking will- 
ingness to swallow the propaganda he him- 
self helped create, 


Essential to Nation’s Great Food 
Resources 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 25, 1954 


Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I include a 
timely editorial appearing in the Seattle 
Times of March 21, 1954. It points up 
the fact that Congress should not un- 
duly delay the appropriation of funds to 
enable the new International North 
Pacific Fisheries Commission to proceed 
with its responsibilities under the fish- 
eries treaty signed by the United States, 
Canada, and Japan: 

ESSENTIAL TO NATION'S GREAT FOOD RESOURCES 

Congress as yet has made no suitable pro- 
vision to enable the new International North 
Pacific Fisheries Commission to proceed with 
responsibilities assigned to it by the fisheries 
treaty signed by the United States, Canada, 
and Japan. Congress is not entirely to 
blame, for it is understood that a bill to 
implement the terms of the treaty, empower- 
ing the United States delegation to perform 
its appointed role, has been drafted, but is 
making the rounds of the numerous Federal 
agencies that must approve it before Con- 
gress can act. 

Nor has any appropriation been made to 
provide the United States delegation with 
funds it will need to carry on its work. 
Neither of these matters should be delayed 
too long, for it is desirable that the com- 
mission be enabled soon to perform the 
functions which the treaty calls for. 

It is unfortunate also that appropriations 
for another important commission, the In- 
ternational Pacific Halibut Commission, are 
being pared to a point where the work of that 
agency will be handicapped. This commis- 
sion is a joint undertaking of the United 
States and Canada to regulate the halibut 
fishery of the North Pacific Ocean. Its du- 
ties and responsibilities have been increased 
under provisions of the United States-Can- 
ada-Japan Treaty. 

The commission had asked for $79,000, for 
the new fiscal year. The State Department 
cut this to $53,000, and the House 
Appropriations Committee has trimmed it 
further to $48,000. All these figures are in- 
consequential in the great sum total of Gov- 
ernment spending. 
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The International Pacific Salmon Fisheries 
Commission has fared better. This agency's 
function is to build up, preserve and regu- 
late the sockeye salmon fishery of Puget 
Sound and British Columbia waters. Its re- 
quest for $139,000—to be matched by a like 
sum by Canada—has not been trimmed, 
Like the Halibut Commission, it will have 
certain new responsibilities under the Japan 
treaty. 

These matters appear to be of less im- 
portance to the rest of the country than to 
the Pacific Northwest. But that is not alto- 
gether the case, for they concern some of the 
Nation's great food reserves. It is essential 
that these fish resources be effectively con- 
served, : 


Greek Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. D. ROOSEVELT, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 25, 1954 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, to- 

day, March 25, marks the 133d anniver- 
sary of Greek independence. On this 
day in the year 1821 the Archbishop of 
Patras unfurled the national flag of 
Greece and the revolution against rule 
by the Ottoman Empire started. 
. The Greek urge to freedom was so 
compelling that the embattled Greek 
people fought against fantastic odds for 
over 6 years until their independence 
was finally assured after the great Naval 
Battle of Navarino in 1827. 

The independence of Greece is one of 
the most glorious events of 19th century 
European history. The fight for free- 
dom by the Greek people attracted the 
support of many outstanding world per- 
sonalities and we all remember the glo- 
rious efforts in this endeavor of the great 
poet, Lord Byron. 

The course of history for the valiant 
Greek nation has not been easy. Free- 
dom from foreign domination was main- 
tined from 1827 to 1941 and the world 
will not soon forget the heroic struggles 
of the Greek people against facism, and 
how they overcame great odds in driv- 
ing back Mussolini's army in 1940. When 
the Nazis joined the fray, however, the 
Greek nation was overwhelmed, its peo- 
ple subjugated, its earth scorched, and 
its economic resources systematically 
destroyed by Hitler's hordes, 

The Greek nation was once again 
liberated through the assistance of the 
British in 1944, but over 400,000 Greeks 
died of starvation during the period of 
ruthless occupation, 

After World War II liberated Greece 
found its chief ports in ruins, three- 
fourths of its merchant fleet destroyed, 
the vital Corinth Canal blocked by mines, 
major rail lines torn up, highways use- 
less, hundreds of bridges down, and 
farmland unproductive. With more 
than 1,500 villages and towns destroyed, 
thousands of people were homeless and 
living standards reached an almost im- 
possibly low level. 

In this moment of Greek national 
weakness the Communists struck. Un- 
able to win a strong voice in the new 
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Greek Government, theqy formed guer- 
rilla bands to terrorize the villagers and 
to prevent them from carrying on their 
essential task of rehabilitation. This 
Communist move was intended to deal a 
deathblow to the war-torn economy of 
Greece and in the ensuing vacuum to 
force the country to accept Kremlin con- 
trol. 
Early in March of 1947 the Greek Gov- 
ernment appealed to the United States 
for assistance. With a great example of 
courage and foresight and in full recog- 
nition, not only of the humanitarian 
needs of the Greek people but of the 
danger of international communism to 
the security of the free world and the 
United States, President Truman boldly 
responded with the initiation of what is 
now known as the Truman Doctrine for 
Greece and Turkey. The President then 
secured approval from Congress of his 
initial request for $300 million which 
went into the guns and equipment for 
the Greek Army as well as foodstuffs 
and other necessities for the population, 
and the Greek people were again on the 
way to the establishment of decency and 
freedom. Aided by an American military 
mission, a revitalized Greek Army de- 
feated the Communists and established 
peace in October of 1949. Continued 
United States aid has helped rebuild the 
economy and has enabled the Greek peo- 
ple to strengthen their Army against an- 
other Communist attempt to seize power. 

The United States action in Greece 
foreshadowed our stand in Korea, where 
American troops as well as United States 
military and economic assistance went 
into the fight against Communist aggres- 
sioh. It is also significant that the 
Greeks, having defeated the Communists 
at home, had a military unit fighting 
with other United Nations forces in 
Korea. 

Today Greece and the United States 
share defense responsibilities as NATO 
partners. A United States military ad- 
visory mission is stationed in Athens, and 
Greek military personnel receive spe- 
cialized training in America. With some 
200,000 men under arms, Greece has a 
larger percentage of its population in ac- 
tive military service than any other Eu- 
ropean NATO nation, and this force 
could be doubled on short notice. 

The treaty recently signed by Greece, 
Turkey, and Yugoslavia is a strong sup- 
port to NATO defenses on the southeast- 
ern flank. We recognize that growing 
ties of friendship among these nations, as 
evidenced by the pact, will provide a 
stabilizing influence that will extend 
through Turkey to the Middle East. 

And I have every confidence that the 
freedom-loving Greek people will ignore 
the recent request from the Soviet Un- 
ion to repudiate this treaty. Not only do 
they hate totalitarianism of all kinds, 
but the Greek people have never gone 
back on their word. 

The fight.of the valiant Greek people 
against the Communists had further 
tragic consequences for this small nation 
which is the source of much of our west- 
ern culture. During the course of this 
struggle against communism 25,000 
Greek children were kidnapped by the 
Communists and sent behind the Iron 
Curtain for indoctrination by the Krem- 
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lin. Only a few hundred of these chil- 
dren, those who had been held in Yugo- 
slavia, have been returned to their fam- 
ilies The Soviet bloc admits that they 
hold these 25,000 kidnapped children but 
cruelly insists on using them as child la- 
bor in Communist territory and refuses 
to return them to their families in 
Greece, 

Here in our own country the Greek- 
American community has made a great 
contribution to our culture, to our econ- 
omy, and to our democratic spirit. Al- 
most every day we in the Congress are 
privileged to view the inspiring frescoes 
in the dome of our Nation's Capitol 
painted by Constantine Brumidi. Music 
lovers throughout the world thrill to the 
stirring genius of Dimitri Mitropoulos. 
The medical profession has long recog- 
nized the outstanding contributions to 
world health which the renowned Dr. 
Papanikolaou has made to the field of 
cancer research. The business com- 
munity is privileged to enjoy the business 
genius of such as Spyros Skouras, and in 
the field of education we are deeply in- 
debted to Raphael Demos, professor of 
philosophy at Harvard University. 

There are today more than one-half 
million Americans of Greek origin and 
over 400 Greek Orthodox communities in 
the United States where their great tra- 
ditions of culture are fostered and main- 
tained. Each community has at least 
one church and parochial school where 
the Greek language and history is 
taught. 

It is a great privilege to be able to join 
with the rest of the free world and with 
all of our patriotic American friends of 
Hellenic origin in observing March 25 as 
Greek Independence Day. 


Color Television Is Advancing at a Rapid 
Pace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 22, 1954 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
rapid pace that is being made in bringing 
color television into use in most grati- 
fying. 

The following article appearing in 
the Wall Street Journal Wednesday, 
March 3, 1954, sets forth the part being 
taken by the Radio Corporation of 
America and the National Broadcasting 
Co., its wholly owned subsidiary, in pro- 
moting this important achievement. 
It is indeed welcome news. 

The article to which I refer, and which 
I include as part of my remarks reads 
as follows: 

NBC Has 26 Stations Reapy ror Coror TV, 
OFFICIAL Reports 

Boston.—Twenty-six stations in the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Co.’s network are now 
equipped to transmit color television shows 
and another 58 stations have orders in for 
color equipment. Barry Wood, NBC director 
of color coordination, told the Advertising 
Club of Boston. By the end of this year at 
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least 180 stations in all networks will be able 
to broadcast color TV shows, he added. 

Mr. Wood said Radio Corporation of 
America and NBC, its wholly owned sub- 
sidiary, have spent $25 million developing 
television and that another $15 million will 
be spent in 1954, the first year of color TV's 
existence, in perfecting the system. 

He noted that thus far 30 different TV 
shows have been transmitted by NBC by 
means of the present compatible system 
which, he sald, results in a more sharply de- 
fined black and white picture. 

He said best recent estimates are that 
100,000 color TV sets will be in use by the 
end of 1954 and it's conceivable that as many 
as 10 million sets will be sold in the next 
5 years. 

Mr, Wood said it was only on December 17, 
1953, that the FCC approved the compatible 
color television system and, he declared, 
“color TV is going to mushroom as fast or 
faster than black and white,” with 27 million 
sets now in use. 


Rainier National Park 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON, THOR C. TOLLEFSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 25, 1954 


Mr. TOLLEFSON. -Mr. Speaker, an 
editorial of the Seattle Times on March 
21 points out that a chairlift or some 
other such transportation facility could 
easily be constructed at Rainier National 
Park without impairing the beauty of the 
Park. The vast majority of the people 
in the Pacific Northwest concur. It is 
nly the inflexible policy of the National 
Park Service which stands in the way of 
increased utilization and enjoyment of 
the natural beauty of Rainier National 
Park. The editorial reads as follows: 
Bummer TOURIST STILL RAINIER'S CHIEF HOPE 


Washington State's automobile club is do- 
ing a thoroughgoing job on its own part of 
studying the possibilities of developing 

National Park for year- round use. 

One of the questions Involved in such a 
Program is that of providing uphill trans- 
Portation for skiers and tourists to upper 
levels of the park. The automobile club's 
investigations of this subject disclose that 
Such was the original intent of the legisla- 
tion creating the park in 1899. That act 
authorized the Secretary of the Interior to 
Permit establishment in the park of a tram- 
Way or cablé line or lines for the accommo- 
datlon and convenience of tourists and 
others. 

This section of the law was repealed in 
1931, but the automobile club’s information 
is that the Secretary of the Interior still is 
empowered by the newer legislation to allow 
the construction of permanent uphill trans- 
Portation devices. 

The club's thinking is that a chairlift or 
zome other such transportation facility could 
easily be constructed without impairing the 
beauty of the park, by masking steel towers 
and other needed structures with stone and 
Materials that would blend with the sur- 
rounding scene. 

On the other side of the picture, is the 
view of the Rainier National Park Co., 
which originally built the lodge accommo- 
dations at Paradise Valley, and still operates 
the summer concession there, that winter 
Operations in the area would never be profit- 
able. If a year-round program is to be de- 
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veloped, in the opinion of the company, the 
summer tourist trade must be built up to 
offset winter losses. 

The automobile club’s questionnaire to its 
members as to their sentiments on plans 
for developing the park has elicited a pre- 
ponderantly favorable response. But the 
number of replies received has not indi- 
cated as widespread interest in the subject 
as might have been expected. 

All these efforts to explore the possibilities 
of fuller use of the State's foremost tourist 
and recreational asset are worthwhile. 
Thereby, it may be hoped, a satisfactory 
and workable program some day may be 
evolved. 


Our Democracy Is Strong 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. D. ROOSEVELT, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 25, 1954 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following letter to 
the editor of the New York Times which 
was printed on March 22, 1954. It was 
written by a good friend of mine, the 
Honorable Frank E. Karelsen, Jr., who is 
one of the outstanding civic leaders in 
New York City and a respected leader of 
the New York bar. I think it should be 
of great interest to the Members of 
Congress: " 

PRIDE IN OUR DEMOCRACY —MCCARTHY SERVICE 

SEEN IN PROVING Our IMPERVIOUSNESS TO 

PROPAGANDA 


To the Eprror or THE New YORK TIMES: 

Although your editorial policy has been 
very clear in condemning McCarthyism, your 
issue of March 12 carried a well-written let- 
ter in defense of the junior Senator from 
Wisconsin, As usual, the publication of that 
letter illustrated your fair policy of giving 
both sides of controversies. 

I have not at any time, however, seen a 
clear statement of the real debt that the 
people of the United States owe the Senator. 

It must be heartening to the American 
people that after 4 years of intensive investi- 
gation and the expenditure of nearly $1 mil- 
lion by the eoncededly able Senator.the only 
subversives he has exposed are a pink den- 
tist in the Armed Forces and 2 or 3 alleged 
Communists in the State Department and 
Government civil service, none of whom has 
been convicted. 

: GRATITUDE OWED 


Even though the Senator and his able staff 
have used the most extreme methods in their 
investigations—justifying these methors on 
the ground that they were catching trai- 
tors—he has performed a real service in 
proving beyond any doubt that we in the 
United States have been practically im- 
pervious to the false, viclous communistic 
propaganda that has materially affected so 
many other peoples of the world. The Amer- 
ican people can, indeed, be proud that their 
Government, their Armed Forces, their press, 
and their educational institutions, all of 
which were under the Senator's fire, have 
been and are s0 little infiltrated by Commu- 
nists. Better proof of the virtues of Ameri- 
can democracy could not be had, and for this 
they owe the Senator a debt of gratitude. 

On the other hand, Senator McCarrny has 
been of great service to the Communists. 
He has divided the American people; he has 
made them suspicious of their neighbors; 
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he has split the Republican Party; he has 
damaged enormously the morale of the civil 
service and the Armed Forces; he has under- 
mined the Voice of America and the State 
Department's prestige at home and abroad; 
De has held up to scorn such heroes as Gen- 
erals Marshall and Zwicker. He has thrown 
unwarranted fear and consternation into our 
schools, educational institutions, libraries, 
and churches—he has accused some of our 
most valued commentators, reporters, news- 
papers, and magazines of having commu- 
nistic leanings. All this has been grist in 
the Communist propaganda mills. 


‘Thus, strange as it may seem, Senator Mc- 


CartHy has accomplished much that all the 
cunning and conniving of the Communists 
has been unable to achieve, and for this they, 
also, owe him their gratitude, 

HIGH PRICE 


It is evident from Senator McCARTHY'S 
record that the internal Communist threat 
has been greatly exaggerated and that the 
American people have been whipped into 
unnecessary fear and suspicion. ‘The price 
we have paid for this proof of our loyalty has 
been far too high. If, however, because of 
this experience a new policy is adopted, the 
high cost will not have been totally wasted. 

As has often been said, “It is unnecessary 
to burn down the barn to get rid of the rats.” 
The “getting rid of the rats” should be left 
to the Federal Bureau of Investigation, the 
executive department, the schools, colleges, 
libraries, and churches, each acting in its 
own sphere. Only in extreme cases where 
there is clear evidence of failure should the 
medium of a congressional committee be 
utilized, and then with proper safeguards 
for the civil rights and liberties of those be- 
ing examined. It should be remembered 
that the FBI and the Attorney General's of- 
fice have been most efficient. The Rosen- 
bergs and the few other persons involved in 
real espionage have been exposed, appre- 
hended and convicted through their efforts 
and not those of Senator MCCARTHY. 

Frank E. KARELSEN, 

New Yorn, March 18, 1954. 


Robert Taft and American Policy in Asia 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 17, 1954 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, recently I 
had the honor of participating in a series 
of lectures given at Taft School, Water- 
town, Conn., in honor of Senator Robert 
A. Taft at the school founded by his 
uncle, Horace Taft, and at which he re- 
ceived his praparatory training. I was 
invited to discuss American policy in the 
Far East. Under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include a condensation of my 
address: 

THE Fars WORLD'S STAKE In ASIA 

It is a great honor indeed to be invited 
to participate in this series of lectures to 
commmorate the life and work of your dis- 
tinguished alumnus and trustee, Senator 
Robert A. Taft. 

Seldom has there been a man whose words 
and deeds were so forthright, and whose life 
and conduct were so open to public view for 
so many years. Yet seldom has there been a 
man about whom so many people held such 
wholly different opinions, and were so al- 
most violently sure that their understand- 
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Ing of him was the correct one, and the only 
correct one. 

Doubtless, the explanation is that he was 
a good deal more than any one of them knew 
or understood. That facet of his nature 
which attracted their allegiance or their op- 
position did exist. But it was only one of 
the many facets of a mind and character, 
which with all their simplicity, were extraor- 
dinarily varied. 

In a previous lecture Mr. W. S. White of 
the New York Times, who is writing a bi- 
ography of Senator Taft, has described to 
you the man and the statesman, his nobility, 
his caliber, his courage, and his kindliness. 

As my small contribution to the total pic- 
ture of Robert Taft which will grow in 
stature and greatness as time goes on, 1 
should like to mention some of the out- 
standing characteristics which I myself ob- 
served through many contacts—congression~ 
al, political, personal. 

ny was my privilege to serve on the original 
Joint Committee on the Economic Report 
which was set up in the legislation designed 
to keep employment in America at as high 
a level as possible. In the sessions of that 
committee, usually on complicated economic 
questions, my first impression—and a never- 
ending source of astonishment—was Bob 
Taft's incredible brain. On almost every 
subject that came up he knew more facts, 
ranging from basic principles to detailed fig- 
ures, than I knew how to dig out in the 


cal. At a glance he could spot doubletalk 
in a bill or report and point out obscure lan- 
guage that seemed innocent enough but 
which actually contained or could be 
stretched to include grants of authority that 
were not apparent on the surface, and he 
always expressed himself as clearly and suc- 
cinctly as he thought. 

One soon became as acutely conscious of 
the integrity of his mind as of its brilliance. 
Such integrity is a moral quality. I have 
never know any person in whom there was 
greater oneness of the moral and the intel- 
lectual. 

Unfortunately, some people assume that 
integrity means mere stubbornness or blind 
consistency just for the sake of consistency. 
He was almost worshipped by many ultra- 
conservatives who assumed that his thinking 
was as fixed and frozen as theirown. They 
never grasped that he was a genuine liberal 
in the true and historic sense of that word. 
By definition the true liberal is, of course, 
for maximum freedom and against rigidity, 
especially that rigidity which a government 
agency almost invariably tends to develop 
within itself and then to impose on those 
who come under its jurisdiction. 

Bob Taft was inflexible as to principle, 
but extraordinarily flexible in application 
to differing situations. Some people called 
these adaptations compromises or inconsist- 
encies, as if any political compromise is to 
be condemned. But compromise is un- 
worthy only if made for personal reasons 
or to advance one's own political future. It 
is the mark of successful statesmanship 
when adjustments are made in minor de- 
talls in order to achieve major objectives in 
the larger interests of the Nation. 

The best statement I have seen of this 
combination of firmness and adaptability, 
which was so un-understandable and even 
irritating to lesser minds, wsa written by 
Henry Hazlitt in the Freeman of August 24, 
1954. 

“Sometimes he [Taft] would modify a 
position because he considered himself a 
servant of the people, and believed that a 
majority of the people were entitled to the 
final say. This trait was vividly brought 
home to me in conection with the same radio 
program I mentioned a while back. |On 
How Can We Legislate for General Welfare 
Without Curbing Personal IIberity.] On 
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the afternoon before the program, Taft asked 
me to come over to see him in connection 
with the evening's debate—chiefly, I found, 
because he wanted to break gently to me the 
news that his position on the welfare state 
was going to be less uncompromising than 
my own. 

“You know,’ he said, ‘I spent years fight- 
ing these so-called welfare measures, and 
never got an ounce of public support. So 
I've decided that the American people want 
these things. And if they want them, they'll 
get them; and they're entitled to get them. 
Now our problem, it seems to me, is how to 
build fences and other safeguards around 
these measures to keep them from spread- 
ing and threatening liberties. * * * And he 
went on to explain in detail what these 
‘fences’ should be. 

“Taft, in short, made compromises because 
he believed that through them he could 
accomplish more good in the long run; but 
he never made a compromise to serve a 
purely personal end.” 

Senator Taft was accused by some of be- 
ing narrowly partisan, but never by any 
who knew him well. In party matters as in 
all others his primary concern was to de- 
termine what was right and in the best in- 
terests of the country. He proved on many 
occasions that he was not opposed to bi- 
partisanship—tif the policy deserved biparti- 
sanship. But he knew that it was far more 
important to the country that a policy be 
right than it be bipartisan. He supported 
the Republican Party not because of any 
fanatical loyalty to it as such, but because 
he was convinced that its basic philosophy 
of government and its policies were nearest 
right on the most important issues. One 
of the reasons that they were nearest 
right was because he himself played such 
a large part in determining them. 

He was called an isolationist by the Tru- 
man administration, in part because he 
would not go along with its policy of oppos- 
ing communism in Europe while trying to 
appease it in Asia. He knew it was bound 
to fail as it has. He saw and repeatedly 
pointed out the fallacy in a fundamental 
premise of America's foreign policy in the 
immediate postwar years, namely, the illu- 
sion that the independence of Europe is more 
essential to American security than the in- 
dependence of Asia; and its corollary, that 
Europe and the North Atlantic could be kept 
in the free world even if Asia were allowed 
to go behind the Iron Curtain. 

In hard fact he was less isolationist than 
those who placed almost all their emphasis 
on building up Europe with only half- 
hearted efforts to keep Asia free. 

Although his thinking was rejected by 
those in power, his constant insistence that 
events in Asia are just as important to us 
as those around the North Atlantic, has 
proved tragically correct. We got into two 
wars in Asia, while looking in the other di- 
rection, at Europe. And it is Communist 
gains in Asia today which have done most to 
reduce the stability and security of the coun- 
tries in Europe to which so much attention 
and aid have been given. 

To put it another way, the success of the 
Marshall plan and other programs of assist- 
ance to Europe is jeopardized today by fail- 
ure at the same time to develop and follow 
similar policies and plans in Asia. 

Perhaps Stalin's greatest victory was in 
persuading the administration then in 
power—but not Robert Taft—to concentrate 
most of its attention and efforts on Europe 
while Stalin concentrated his on Asia. If 
the Communists can consolidate their posi- 
tion in China and develop the vast manpower 
and natural resources of that country so as 
to weaken and, one by one, gradually take 
over, probably from within, the various coun- 
tries lying around China, then Europe will 
be cut off from much of its markets and 
sources of raw materials, How it can then 
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resist the pressures of the Soviet bloc has 
yet to be explained. 

The immediate objective of a sound foreign 
policy in Asia must be to try to prevent 
any further gains by the Kremlin, especially 
in the 12 countries that He as a crescent 
around China from Korea and Japan to Iran. 
In these 12 countries live approximately one- 
third of all the human beings in the world. 
The chief impressions gained from two trips 
to these countries within a year are as 
follows: 

1. Most of their people and leaders are now 
awake to the nature of the Communist con- 
spiracy. Perhaps the greatest long-range 
benefit of the war in Korea was that it pre- 
vented the Communists from taking over 
southeast Asia in 1950 and 1951 when they 
could have done it with relative ease. Dur- 
ing the 3 long years while the Communists 
were tied down in Korea, the truth about 
communism in China leaked out. The re- 
ports of the refugees from Communist China, 
and the overwhelming rejection of it by its 
own indoctrinated troops when given a 
chance to make a free choice as prisoners 
of war, exploded the myth that the Com- 
munist regime in China is supported over- 
whelmingly by the people of that unhappy 
country. 

2. The peoples of free Asla today fear 
communism instead of half-welcoming it, 
because they now know it will destroy the 
freedom from alien control which they have 
so recently won with such great effort. 

3. Overwhelmingly they want to be on the 
side of the United States and the Free World, 
because they realize that is their best chance 
of retaining their national independence. 

4. But they hesitate to take an open stand 
for the Free World, because they are uncer- 
tain as to the clarity and constancy of our 
purpose and policy with respect to them. 
Frankly, they are afraid that if the Kremlin 
should come to one of these conferences with 
some sort of package settlement which would 
appear to give security and peace to the 
countries around the North Atlantic, we. 
might accept the deal; even though it be at 
the expense of the free peoples of Asla, and 
to the benefit of the Communist China that 
threatens their survival, A Cabinet member 
in one of those countries sald, How can you 
expect us to defy the Communist giant, Just 
across our border, when some of your allies 
although 5,000 miles away are pressing you 
to accept Communist China?” 

This is the main reason for thelr neu- 
tralism. We cannot expect them to take an 
open stand on our side until and unless we 
make it clear to them that we will not let 
them down again as the West has done 
on too many occasions in the past, both 
before and since Yalta, 

Just as France is the question mark in 
Europe, so the big question mark to these 
people in Asia is the United States of 
America. 

What can and should the United States do 
to retrieve the steadily deteriorating situa- 
tion in Asia? 

1. We must recognize frankly that it is 
the security, even the survival, of the free 
world that is at stake in Asia. 

2. We must recognize that the Communist 
objective is the same in Asia as everywhere, 
to weaken the free world, and especially to 
isolate and destroy the United States, which 
is all that stands between the Kremlin and 
total world conquest. 

3. We must understand that world war, is 
not the immediate danger, The first stage 
in the Communist program is always to sub- 
vert the weak, mostly in Asia. The second 
is to confuse and divide the strong, mostly 
in Europe. Only then does war, as a final 
knockout blow, become advantageous to the 
Communists. 

4. Since the Communists have demon- 
strated repeatedly that they will not go to 
war unless or until they have become strong 
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enough or the free world weak enough so 
that they are sure they will win, we must 
both keep ourselves strong and help keep the 
free world free. That is, we must not let 
the Reds gain any more victories—military, 
economic, or diplomatic. Admission to the 
U. N. would be the greatest possible diplo- 
matic and political victory. Free Asia will 
crumble if convinced that the Communists 
are winning. Admission to the United Na- 
tions would mean to Asia, and should mean 
to us, that the Reds have already won. 

5. We must never forget that in addition 
to keeping the free world free, we must find 
ways and means to encourage and help the 
enslaved peoples become free. That means 
we must not build up their enslavers, It 
is another reason why we must not give 
recognition to the Communists and thereby 
increase their prestige, influence, and power 
in the world. 

6. We must also keep the Chinese Com- 
munists in economic trouble at home by 
resisting resumption of trade with them. If 
they are not our enemies, why do we draft 
and arm men to fight them? If they are our 
enemies, how can anyone suggest we do any- 
thing to make them stronger? 

7. We must give greater encouragement 
and assistance to the free Chinese on For- 
mosa and elsewhere, not for an attempted 
mass invasion of the Chinese mainland, but 
to enable them to smuggle agents and suit- 
able supplies to the mainland to keep hope 
alive and to enable the resistance forces to do 
to the Reds exactly what the Reds for years 
did to the Nationalists—destroy communica- 
tions, isolate the cities, disrupt the economy. 

8. We must recognize that the only way 
we can achieve real security for the free 
world in Asia is by weakening, loosening, 
and eventually breaking the hold of the 
Communist regime in China. To break Com- 
munist China would immediately remove the 
danger to the rest of east and south Asia. 
Until Communist China is broken, no meas- 
ures to save those areas are likely to have 
lasting success. 

9. We must recognize that our most im- 
portant ally in this titanic struggle—and the 
most dependable—is the oppressed peoples 
behind the Iron Curtain. Witness the revolt 
in East Berlin and the decision of Commu- 
nist prisoners of war to choose freedom in 
exile on Formosa, rather than return even to 
their homes and families in enslaved China. 
America must put her faith in these op- 
pressed people, and not in cynical deals with 
their oppressors, 

What are the prospects for such an Ameri- 
can policy? It has been developing steadily 
since the Eisenhower administration took 
over last year. Here are some indications: 

1. Our Government is at last awake to the 
nature and methods of the Communist world 
conspiracy. So it is demanding deeds, not 
words, from Communist governments. For 
without deeds, the words are useless. We 
will not be party to any new Munich or Yalta. 

2. Our Government is now aware that this 
planet is one strategic area, so there is bal- 
anced attention to Asia and Europe. Wit- 
ness the new Joint Chiefs of Staff—all ex- 
perts on Asia for the first time in our history. 
Witness again the President's state of the 
Union message. The foreign policy section 
began with three paragraphs on Asia. The 
illusion that we can keep Europe free with- 
out a free Asia is ended. Eventually the u- 
lusion that we can keep Asia free without 
a free China will have to be ended also. 

3. Our Government is aware that effective 


resistance to the Communist threat in Asia is 


more a military than an economic matter. 
The Reds have never been able to seize a 
single country, beginning with Russia” ex- 
cept by force of arms. Hence there ls more 
emphasis on military aid to countries that 
have the will to use it than on general eco- 
nomic ald to those without such a will. 
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4. Our Government is aware that in deal- 
ing with the Communist world conspiracy, 
our best military weapon, both to prevent a 
world war, and to win such a war if the 
Reds insist on it, is not local resistance 
around the periphery of the satellites, but 
massive retallation against the principles 
which supply and control the satellites. 
Hence there is more emphasis on air and sea 
where we are strongest and can best get at 
the enemy, if he insists on war; and less 
emphasis on land where he is strongest and 
we can do him least damage. 

5. Our Government is aware that our 
strongest ally in this struggle for survival— 
the one able to do the enemy most harm— 
is the peoples behind the Curtain who know 
Communist tyranny for what it is. We must 
not weaken this ally by any deals that would 
build up the tyrants. There could be no 
greater act of madness than to imagine that 
we can reform Communists by marrying 
them. The best way to influence our en- 
emies is to stand steadfastly by our friends. 


Greek Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GUY M. GILLETTE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 25, 1954 


Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled The Greek Independence Spells 
Liberty to All,” published in the Greek- 
language newspaper Atlantis of Sunday, 
March 21, 1954. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THe Greek INDEPENDENCE SPELLS LIBERTY 
To ALL 
(By Soterios Nicholson) 

WASHINGTON, D. C—In our daily lives and 
thoughts we become wrapped up in our- 
selves and our present problems, while great 
historical and sociological changes are tak- 
ing place. But sometimes in our being 
taken up with these momentous events and 
crises of our time we lose sight of our links 
with the past. Realization that the battling 
the world over to bring in the light of free- 
dom in men’s lives as contrasted to the dark- 
ness of enslavement is an effort that has 
not begun in our time but is the continua- 
tion of centuries-old evolution, can help us 
to define and sharpen our perspective. 

Perhaps one of the greatest examples of 
such a link of the past with the present is 
that underscored by the War of Greek Inde- 
pendence—a milestone in the story of liberty 
as written in history by the Greek people. 
From that day, March 25, 1821, to the cur- 
rent period, this story of Greek liberty and 
freedom fought for and attained by the 
peoples of Greece, has broadened, taken on 
chapters but always with the same theme— 
that of a people ever seeking the fulfillment 
of their desire to live in freedom and in 
peace. 

The spirit of liberty which overflowed its 
channel and spilled into the sinews and 
carried with it the battle of 8 years after 
1821 is somewhat of a flexible and relative 
term. Not only is it of the mind but also of 
the heart. 

This spirit, as we shall commemorate and 
renew it this March 25 when we celebrate the 
Greek independence, never dies but exists in 
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the hearts and minds of men and women. 
It is the same spirit whether it belongs to 
the person lingering in a political prison or 
whether it is part and parce! of a politician's 
wares or whether it is the thing the warrior 
fights for on the battlefield. The important 
matter is that the possessor of the spirit of 
liberty uses it in his goals and ideals. 

This great spirit spiked the Turk even as 
the Islamic rulers counted their 400th year 
of domination over the Greeks. Although 
many centuries had passed—centuries of op- 
pression and rule by the sultans—this expres- 
sion of freedom never was snuffed out but 
was rekindled and gave birth to a flame that 
has burned again and again, even in our life- 
time, In both World Wars and in the war 
against communism. 

It is often recorded that a people seeking 
their freedom will touch a responsive chord 
in peoples everywhere who have already broke 
with their masters, This is what happened 
in the 19th century when the Greeks rose up 
against their oppressors and after 8 years of 
bloody wars obtained complete independence 
from the Sultan in the 1829 Treaty of 
Adrianople. 

Helping the Greeks in the war against the 
Moslem rule, a young, newly established Na- 
tion, the United States of America, which 
then was all but unrecognized in the in- 
trigues and councils of Europe, sent ships 
laden with food, supplies, and other mate- 
rials to give succor to the freedom fighters. 

Even the might of the Turkish Empire 
could not keep down the spiritual tidal wave 
created by the Greeks who were intent upon 
achieving their liberty. 

President Monroe, the author of the 
famous Monroe Doctrine, gave his sanction 
to the food deliveries while money and ma- 
terials were gathered in such historic loca- 
tions as Georgetown, the famous section of 
Washington, D. C. 

Massachusetts sent Dr. Howe who traveled 
to Greece and stayed there several years 
helping the cause of the Greek patriots. 

Some of the greatest pieces of oratory ever 
delivered in the United States Congress were 
then spoken in the defense of the Greek peo- 
ple and their cause. Orators, such as Daniel 
Webster, gave voice to feelings of many offi- 
cials and leaders in this country that the 
United States which had copied the concept 
of democracy from Ancient Greece should 
now reciprocate and recognize in Greece's 
thoughts and action a rebirth of the in- 
spiration which also was contained in the 
hearts of colonial countrymen. 

And, said these speechmakers, among 
them the great statesmen of the time, the 
new Nation of the United States, must see 
its duty and help the older but struggling 
country of Greece. Here is the link of the 
past, the present, and the future, a one 
chapter in a book which makes the history 
of democratic peoples and principles so dra- 
matic and so worth the retelling. 


Support for the Bender Subcommittee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. EDMUND P. RADWAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 25, 1954 


Mr. RADWAN. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to join vigilant constituents in my con- 
gressional district to support the Bender 
subcommittee by urging the necessary 
appropriation for this subcommittee 
which will enable it to proceed with its 
investigation of labor racketeering. An 
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article by Victor Reisel, dated March 1, 
1954, has made it appear that those who 
are for wrong are more influential than 
those who are for the right. 

Isubmit herewith a resolution adopted 
by the Frontier Club of Republican 
Women of Western New York: 

HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Whereas it appears from an article by Vic- 
tor Reise! published in the Buffalo Courier- 
Express on March t, 1954, that a request of 
the Bender subcommittee for an appropria- 
tion for $100,000 to investigate labor rack- 
eteering was rejected, and whereas it also 
appears that there is no indication that any 
other committee of Congress plans to enter 
this particular fleld: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the board of directors of 
the Frontier Club of Republican Women re- 
quests and urges the Members of the House 
of Representatives to reconsider its action 
and authorize sufficient funds for use by 
the Bender subcommittee in continuance of 
this vital and urgently needed investigation. 


New Haven: An International Port of Call 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANTONI N. SADLAK 


or CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 24, 1954 


Mr. SADLAK. Mr. Speaker, Wednes- 
day, March 17, was a great day for New 
Haven, Conn., with ceremonies held on 
the Green commemorating the arrival 
in the port of a cargo vessel that pre- 
viously made calls at ports in foreign 
lands gathering cargo destined for New 
Haven. 

A high point of the largely attended 
gathering of such historical significance 
was an address by my colleague from 
the Third Connecticut District, Mr. Cre- 
TELLA. Under leave to extend, such is 
included: 

Ladies and gentleman, today is a day in 
which the grand city of New Haven has 
passed one of her greatest milestones and 
the occasion la the glorious arrival of the 
Isbrandtsen's Flying Enterprise in our 
harbor, 

This momentous occasion is inspired by 
the historical fact that this ls the first time 
in over 50 years that a cargo vessel has 
steamed into New Haven as an international 
port of call. 

I am greatly impressed and pleased per- 
sonally to hear our New Haven port men- 
tioned with such famous old international 
ports of call—in New York, Portugal, Italy, 
Syria, Egypt, Arabia, north Africa, India, 
Ceylon, Philippines, Formosa, Japan, Los 
Angeles, and San Francisco. 

This twice monthly service to New Haven 
by the Isbrandtsen fleet as a part of the for- 
flung global trade pattern is truly significant 
and gratifying to say the least. When the 
Isbrandtsen ships ease out of New Haven 
harbor with them will go the spirit of New 
Haven- and Connecticut-made goods and 
products to points distant around the world. 

The industrial and economic health of 
our State obviously will be greatly enhanced 
by the Isbrandtsen service. Through the un- 
tiring and vigilant efforts of the harbor com- 
mission, New Haven harbor has become a 
6 million ton per year port, an appreciable 
increase in the past 5 years. The facility 
with which Connecticut goods may now be 
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transported will bolster our industrial po- 
tential. I predict Connecticut will achieve 
even greater prominence beyond all expec- 
tation in her position as contributor to 
national and world markets. 

The strategic and all important part in 
this drama by Arthur Gosselin is one which 
must not be overlooked, Fifteen years ago 
Arthur Gosselin was the chairman of the 
obscure harbor development committee of 
the New Haven Chamber of Commerce. That 
was when an isolated voice or two echoed 
that our harbors should be deep enough to 
accommodate big freighters. Art Gosselin 
took this seed of an idea and. with his en- 
ergy, logic, persistence, and plain hard work, 
germinated this seed into what we see today. 

Since 1949, after many futile years of ef- 
fort, we have had a 35-foot harbor without 
which large modern freighters would be un- 
able to navigate. 

If I may use the expression, over 15 years 
of high seas have threatened Gooselin and 
his harbor associates in their design. The 
latest as you know, was the appeal taken by 
a rival steamship company to recind the 
order of the ICC giving Isbrandtsen a cer- 
tificate to make New Haven a port of call. 
This was lost and also a subsequent injunc- 
tion and it appears that Isbrandtsen ts final- 
ly now running on smooth seas. 

The word Isbrandtsen cannot be men- 
tioned without calling to mind the name of 
Capt. Kurt Carlsen, who inaugurated the 
line’s service this morning as captain of the 
Flying Enterprise II. I offer my congratu- 
lations to Captain Carlsen, as a spokesman, 
if I may, for all my fellow townspeople. His 
heroic deeds and great risk of his life in 
the 1951 attempt to save his ship, Flying 
Enterprise I, off the coast of England during 
a violent storm will long be remembered. 

I have recently had the opportunity to ex- 
press my intense interest in the future of 
New Haven Harbor. Upon the advice of and 
conferences with harbor expert Gosselin and 
his associates, I introduced a resolution this 
session of Congress, asking the United States 
Army Corps of Engineers to make further 
surveys of the New Haven harbor to de- 
termine the practicability of increased depth. 
In view of the greatly changed shipping and 
economic conditions, I feel additional depth 
is an absolute necessity. Therefore, I shall 
continue to urge Congress for early and fav- 
orable action, 


Ex-Nazi Party Member as U. N. Observer 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 24, 1954 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, the ap- 
pointment of a former Nazi Party mem- 
ber by the German Federal Republic as 
its United Nations observer—even one 
denazified and passed over by a Bund- 
estag committee—is yet a tragic affront 
to the families of millions of American 
veterans who fought Hitler's national 
socialist Germany and other millions of 
refugees who lost all or part of their 
families in the Hitler terror. I have 
protested this appointment and append 
hereto the full record of this protest, 
my cablegram to High Commissioner 
Conant, the State Department’s reply, 
and an illuminating editorial translated 
from Aufbau, the German-American 
weekly, reflecting the views of escapees 
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from Nazi Germany. The subject de- 
serves urgent reconsideration by the 
German Federal Government and the 
interested reading of Members: 
Marca 12, 1954. 
Hon. James B. CONANT, 
High Commissioner for Germany, 
APO 80, Care of Postmaster, 
New, York, N. Y.: 

Reports here regarding Peter Pfeiffer pro- 
posed to be sent by German Federal Repub- 
lic to U. N. as observer alleged former mem- 
ber Nazi Party are very disquieting. Will 
you please investigate and advise me regard- 
ing Pfelffer's background, reason why Ger- 
man Federal Republic chooses him as ob- 
server and position United States authorities 
regarding Pfeiffer's visa and other details. 
Am sure you appreciate shock to sensibilities 
of millions of Americans in such situation 
assuming reports here of Pfeiffer’s back- 
ground are correct, 

Jacos K. Javrrs. 
Member of Congress. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, March 18, 1954, 
The Honorable Jacon K. JAVITS, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dear Mr. Javrrs: The receipt is ac- 
knowledged of your letter of March 12, 1954, 
enclosing a copy of your cablegram of the 
same date to High Commissioner Conant in 
Germany, asking for his comment on the 
appointment by the German Federal Repub- 
lic Government of Dr. Peter Pfeiffer as Ger- 
man observer to the United Nations, Your 
letter requests the views of the Department 
on the same subject. 

It is my understanding that you have 
already been informed over the telephone 
by Assistant Secretary McCardle of the sub- 
stance of the reply which Mr. Conant has 
asked the Department to transmit to you 
and of the general attitude of the Depart- 
ment regarding the appointment of Dr. 
Pfeiffer. To complete your records and to 
discharge Mr. Conant's obligation to respond 
to your cablegram, however, there is quoted 
herewith the text of Mr. Conant's reply, 
dated March 15, 1954: 

“Your telegram regarding Peter Pfeiffer 
received today. Have made inquiries For- 
eign Office which confirms Federal Govern- 
ment's decision to designate him German 
observer to United Nations. Appointment 
based upon his long service as career diplo- 
mat, with good continuous record Foreign 
Office and various important posts, chiefly 
Europe, from 1926 to end of war. Record 
shows Pfeiffer was ordinary member NSDAP, 
which he joined December 1940. He was 
de-Nazified May 1948, Munich, by regular 
procedure and placed in group V (not (re- 
peat not) affected). Special Bundestag 
committee, composed representatives all 
parties, in August 1952 Investigated and cer- 
tified him for further employment, although 
recommending against foreign assignment 
before end of 1 year. 

“I appreciate reason for your inquiry. 
Speaking as High Commissioner, I assure you 
I would do all in my power to prevent a de- 
velopment in Germany which would put for- 
mer active Nazis in positions of importance, 
but believe individual cases must be exam- 
ined on own merits. Our findings to date 
would appear to afford no—repeat no—basis 
for refusal visa for Pfeiffer as German of- 
cial to United Nations, although when ap- 
plication for visa received matter will have 
further consideration.” 

As a supplement to Mr. Conant's comment, 
you will be interested in the specific language 
used with regard to Dr. Pfeiffer by the Inves- 
tigating Committee on Foreign Office Person- 
nel Policy of the German Bundestag,, which 
published its report on August 10, 1952. This, 
in rough translation from the German, is as 
follows; — 
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“No objection to further employment, but 
recommend against nominating him for an- 
other year to any foreign post, especially 
since Pfeiffer had declared he had no such 
desire for the time being. Apart from the 
affair concerning the despatch of the last 
cable from the Algiers Consulate General, 
which cannot be entirely clarified, no evi- 
dence has come to light which could serve 
to prove that under the Nazi regime Pfeiffer 
had not acted correctly from a humane, 
moral, and legal point of view.” 

In the Department's view, it is worth em- 
phasizing that this special committee of the 
German Bundestag was established in re- 
sponse to widespread comment in the Ger- 
man press regarding alleged former Nazis 
who had found, or resumed, positions in the 
German Foreign Office; that the committee 
was broadly representative of the German 
political parties; that the findings of the 
committee represented the considered opin- 
jon of German parliamentarians on whose 
judgment we must essentially rely for the 
furtherance of the domestic spirit in Ger- 
many: and that the committee's findings in 
the 21 cases it considered ranged from mild 
qualifying statements—as in Dr. Pfeiffer’s 
case—to strongly adverse conclusions—in 3 
cases—recommending outright separation 
from Foreign Office positions. 

Sincerely yours, 
THRUSTON B. MORTON, 
Assistant Secretary. 
(For the Secretary of State). 


[Translation of an editorial which appeared 
in the March 19, 1954, issue of Aufbau] 


Tue PFEIFFER CASE 


The German Federal Government was for- 
tunate enough to have mostly excellent rep- 
resentatives in Washington and its consu- 
lates, who cleverly and tactfully handled the 
difficult task of building up new relations 
with a former enemy. 


Similar experiences were made by the rep- 
resentatives of Israel who, in conjunction 
with the Bonn government, laid the founda- 
tions of the German- Israeli restitution 
agreement which has had constructive re- 
sults. A new agreement has just been signed, 
providing delivery of German goods in the 
amount of 200 million D marks. Dr. Shinar, 
head of the Israeli commission, considers 
his Job more or Jess finished and will return 
to Israel shortly. He will return to the com- 
mission's Cologne headquarters only for 
short temporary stays in order to supervise 
deliveries under the contract. 

In the meantime, even those Jewish circles 
who were so violently opposed to the Haag 
negotiations that Dutch police had to guard 
the members of both negotiating commit- 
tees, have changed their minds. Ships, rail- 
road material (beginning this fall, diesel 
trains will run between Tel Aviv and Haifa 
every half hour), new automatic telephone 
exchanges, new plants for better irrigation 
are to be delivered under the agreement. 
In a certain sense which does not lack a 
bloody irony, Germany's expiation efforts 
are materially contributing to the welfare 
of the State of Israel. “Thanks to these de- 
liveries,” says Dr. Shinar, “our country will 
have a new look within 6 months.” 

These facts have doubtlessly made a cer- 
tain impression on public opinion in the 
United States, including Jewish circles. In 
this connection, it is doubly incomprehen- 
sible that the German Government has seen 
fit to appoint Peter Pfeiffer to the United 
Nations, where he is to replace German Con- 
sul General Dr. Hans Riesser. Not even Sec- 
retary General Hammarskjoeld's approval was 
asked for; although there is no formal agree- 
ment procedure on appointments to the 
United Nations, the Secretariat may give 
Certain advice in cases of delegates whom 
it considers nonacceptable. But that is a 
minor point. 
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Pfeiffer once served under Dr. Gustav 
Stresemann and remained in the diplomatic 
service. Thus he became a servant of the 
Third Reich and a party member. This came 
to light in the course of a series of articles 
which the Frankfurter Rundschau published 
about the personnel policy of the Bonn Min- 
istry for Foreign Affairs. The paper stated 
that Preiffer was unfit to serve. A commit- 
tee of the Bonn Parliament studied the mat- 
ter; it declared all facts reported by the 
newspaper to be correct, yet voiced no objec- 
tion against Pfeiffer’s further employment. 
However, it advised to send him abroad for 
1 year—in a nonresponsible capacity. 

It sounds like a very poor joke that appar- 
ently Preiffer's superiors consider an ap- 
pointment to the United Nations as non- 
responsible. Without taking into account 
any details of Preiffer’s career, this must be 
termed a blunder of the first order. The 
German Government ought to know that 
members of many a people which suffered 
terribly under the hands of the very gov- 
ernment Pfeiffer served, sit in the United 
Nations. The entire world feels that any 
employee of Hitler's government is tainted 
with its crimes. Aside from moral and ethi- 
cal considerations, the most primitive meas- 
ure of tactics and tact ougbt to have told 
them to avoid this entirely foreseeable up- 
roar. 

In the beginning of this article, we have 
intentially pointed out a number of positive 
developments, in order to better contrast 
the blunder of this appointment. One con- 
clusion may be drawn: Certain influential 
circles in Bonn believe that the miracle of 
Germany’s economic comeback—a miracle 
achieved with American money—bas com- 
pletely changed the international atmos- 
phere. This attitude is as absurd as it is 
disgraceful. As for us and all those who, 
directly or indirectly, belong to us, the label 
“Party member“ suffices to discredit anyone 
for public office. It is to be hoped that Bonn, 
instead of making this rash appointment, of 
which the U. N. Secretariat was notified in 
Mr. Hammarskjoeld’s absence, a question of 
prestige, will find a way to undo what is be- 
ing considered a provocation in widest circles. 


One Hundred Thirty-third Anniversary of 
Greek Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HUGH D. SCOTT, JR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 25, 1954 


Mr.SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to join with the many loyal Americans of 
Hellenic descent in commemorating the 
133d anniversary of Greek independence. 
The great Hellenic culture has had a 
profound and lasting effect on the free- 
dom loving nations of the Western 
World. The Greeks as did the Ameri- 
cans fought long and hard to attain their 
independence and are ready and will- 
ing to fight just as hard and long in or- 
der to retain it. It is with great pride 
that Americans are able to know the 
Greek nation as a true and staunch ally 
in the continuing struggle for freedom 
for all people throughout the world. 
May the free peoples always be so for- 
tunate as to number the brave Hellenes 
as one of the staunchest supports of the 
structure of collective security which 
stands, and must always stand, against 
the brutish forces of totalitarianism. 


A2295 
Accurate Employment Gage Needed 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 25, 1954 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include herewith an editorial 
entitled “Accurate Employment Gage 
Needed,” which appeared in the March 
20, 1954, issue of the Owensboro (Ky.) 
Messenger. 

Much has been said about unemploy- 
ment during the past 90 days. It is im- 
perative that we obtain a true picture of 
the job situation in this country. 


A short time ago the outstanding 
economists in this country met here in 
Washington to survey the state of the 
Nation’s prosperity. Every available in- 
dication of business activity was studied, 
and the consensus was that many eco- 
nomic changes would take place during 
the year 1954. These men are not 
alarmists. They are good Americans, 
who believe the facts concerning unem- 
ployment today must be faced. They 
make no demands for a huge program 
of deficit spending. Unemployment ap- 
parently has made no impression on some 
of our business leaders. Surveys show 
an unemployment increase and retail 
sale declines in many areas. Business- 
men in this country will invest more 
than $27 billion in new plants and equip- 
ment during the year 1954. The 1954 
spending plans of big business clearly 
indicate that businessmen as a group 
still have a good deal of confidence in 
the business future of this country. 

No real American wants a depression 
or a recession, but it is imperative that 
the confusion existing today in regard to 
the job situation in this country be elim- 
inated. I include at this point in the 
Record the editorial: 


ACCURATE EMPLOYMENT GAGE NEEDED 


Because a continued rise in unemploy- 
ment will force a radical change in admini- 
stration plans for taxes and spending, it is 
vital that Government statistical methods be 
overhauled to end the confusion about the 
job situation. 

In its weekly business essay in a recent 
issue, Time magazine recommended such an 
overhaul to find out why there could be a 
difference of 728,000 in the Census Bureau's 
sets of unemployment estimates. 

“One way the Government could help,” 
the magazine stated, “would be to coordinate 
all unemployment statistics in an overall 
monthly report by some expert body such as 
the President's Council of Economic Ad- 
visers. This might give each figure its 
proper weight and thus end much of the 
confusion.” 

Government estimates on unemployment 
for January ranged from 2,359.000 to 
3,087,000, No one knows which figure to 
believe, and recently Commerce Secre 
Sinclair Weeks was so disturbed that he had 
a panel of experts checking over the accuracy 
of the whole statistical system. 

“The trouble is that the Government uses 
three basic methods for charting the ebb 
and flow of United States unemployment, 
and all three need improvement. All are 
limited surveys and wide open to errors of 
interpretation,” Time said. 
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The most important, and most controver- 
sial, of the three methods is the Census 
Bureau's total count of the United States 
labor force, which is currently about 62 mu- 
lion over the age of 14. The Bureau at first 
makes a check of a tiny, carefully chosen 
sample of 25,000 households in 68 key areas, 
then mathematically projects the figures to 
cover the 45 million American households. 
In January, when the two widely varying 
estimates were made, the Bureau increased 
its sampling to 230 communities. 

But the Census figures, even if accurate, 
would not necessarily tell the whole story of 
unemployment. Even the definition of the 
word is a problem since only those out of 
work and actually looking for jobs are count- 
ed. Partial employment does not count 
under the Bureau's system. 

The Government's two other methods of 
watching unemployment are much more lim- 
ited im scope and provide only partial an- 
swers at their best. A monthly check by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics of 155,000 com- 
panies and 23 million workers is a specific 
count of factory unemployment, not total 
unemployment. Its jobless estimate is based 
only on the rise and fall of payrolls. 

Even less accurate as an unemployment 
guidepost are the much-quoted weekly fig- 
ures on unemployment compensation. Job- 
leas insurance covers a wide range of United 
States labor, approximately 60 percent of all 
workers, but the figures are only a rough ap- 
proximation of unemployment and become 
increasingly misleading as employment 
climbs, 

Over the years, United States business, 
both big and small, has learned to plan for 
the future by arming itself beforehand with 
as accurate statistics as it can get. Since 
these groups are near the backbone of the 
Nation, it ils very important that the Gov- 
ernment find some way to provide accurate 
statistics, especially in this time of bated 
breaths and scare talk. 


New York Congregation of Puerto Rican 
Extraction Expresses Indignation at 
March 1 Shooting in House of Repre- 
sentatives 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 24, 1954: 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, appended 
hereto is a letter addressed to this Con- 
gress from the ministers and congre- 
gants of the Christian Church of the 
Good Pastor located in my district in 
New York City expressing indignation 
at the tragic incident which occurred 
in this Chamber on March 1. This let- 
ter expresses a fine spirit of humanity 
and understanding and a sense of deep 
Sympathy by religious leaders in the 
Puerto Rican community in New York 
City which coincides with the admirable 
attitude taken by the House. 

The letter follows: 

Marcu 10, 1954. 
Congress of the United States, Washington, 
Dox 


This is to express the feeling of great. 


indignation from the majority of Spanish 
Christian Evangelicals in New York City to- 
ward the fanatic and devil-minded act of the 
Nationalist rebels. 
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We are praying for the wounded, especially 
Congressman BENTLEY. 


Most respectfully, 

Ramon Symán, Ramón Lebrén, Julio 
Sanchy, Benita Lebron, Jacinto Cruz, 
Oscar Acevedo Cabrech, Rev. Nazario 
Cintris, Mercedez Menendez, Carlos 
Cutigruez, Carlos Abusez, William De 
Jesus, Jenow D. Jesus, Eduardo Loco, 
Hipalilo Vega, Leopoldo Sanchez Cruz: 
J. J., Ramón Ortiz, Diego Hermandez, 
José Lebrén, Hector Madera, Maria 
Negron Carmen Olmo. Carmen Ortiz, 
Irene De Jesus, Dora E. Casanova, Car- 
men Rosa Pecéz, Maria Centevo, Sixta 
Sota, R. Santigo, A. Villanueva, Anna 
Villanuena, 


National Sovereignty Versus World 
Socialism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


oF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 3, 1954 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, on March 13, in Cleveland, Ohio, I 
delivered an address entitled “National 
Sovereignty Versus World Socialism” be- 
fore the Slovak League of America and 
the Catholic Federation commemorating 
the 15th anniversary of the independ- 
ence of Slovakia on March 14. 1939. 
This address was inserted by me in the 
Appendix of the Recorp on March 15. 
page A1962. I consider it appropriate to 
insert a letter I received from Stephan 
Hudac, president, and Andrew Zachar, 
secretary, of the Slovak League of Amer- 
ica, district assembly No. 2, Cleveland, 
Ohio, which reads as follows: 

SLOVAK LEAGUE OF AMERICA, 
DISTRICT ASSEMBLY No. 2, 
Cleveland, Ohio, March 19, 1954. 
The Honorable MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN FEIGHAN: We wish to 
express our heartfelt gratitude to you, Con- 
gressman, for your inspiring address on the 
occasion of the commemorative Slovak free- 
dom rally held in Benedictine High School 
on March 13, Your message will echo and 
reecho throughout the free world where Slo- 
vaks assemble to encourage one another to 
carry on thelr struggle for national freedom 
against atheistic communism and foreign 
domination. Your words will bring new 
hope to our people beyond the seas, and will 
be beamed via shortwaye from Rome and 
Madrid, as well as from other radio stations, 
directly to our native homeland of Slovakia 
where the embattled sons of freedom consti- 
tute the first line of defense on the Danube. 

Your knowledge of Slovak history, and 
your sincere appreciation of the contribu- 
tions of the Slovaks to modern civilization 
in the Western World, as well as your evalu- 
ation of the Christian heritage of our people, 
has won the admiration of Slovaks every- 
where, for your speech will be quoted in our 
newspapers not only in this country but 
throughout the free world. 

With best wishes, 

Gratefully yours, 
STEPHEN HUDAC, 
President, 
ANDREW ZACHAR, 
Secretary. 
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How Silly Can They Cet? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 25, 1954 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, in 
their desire to be all things to all men, 
this election year, our colleagues on the 
other side of the aisle are racking up a 
record that defies economics, account- 
ancy, and just plain commonsense. The 
spectacle of a major political party fight- 
ing with its votes for more and more 
Government spending; bigger and bigger 
tax cuts, and, at the same time, a ceiling 
on the national debt would be ludicrous 
if the stakes were not of such magnitude, 
Fortunately, the tactics of our colleagues 
appear to be deluding no one but them- 
selves. I include in the Recorp a copy of 
an editorial from the Buffalo Evening 
News of March 20, 1954, setting forth its 
views on their performance. It might 
appropriately be coupled with President 
Eisenhower's recent comments that— 

The only way to have more tax cuts now 
is to have bigger and bigger deficits and to 
borrow more and more money. Either we or 
our children will have to bear the burden of 
this debt. This is one kind of a chicken 
that always comes home to roost. 


The editorial follows: 

How Str Can Tarry Ger? 

How irresponsible can the Democratic 
minority in Congress get? 

The Democrats In the House this week 
voted 193 to 9 for a political-year reduction 
in the income tax, In the face of an already 
large inherited deficit. 

That vote completed a ring-around-the- 
rosie record that adds up to sheer dema- 
goguery. 

It means that the House Democratic mi- 
nority is now solidly and overwhelmingly on 
record for: More spending, lower taxes, and 
no increase in the national debt. 

How demagogic can a party’s voting rec- 
ord get? 

Last summer the Democrats in the House 
voted, 125 to 69, against permitting an in- 
crease in the debt limit—this after they had 
voted 173 to 20 for an amendment to restore 
the limit to its present level by December 
31, 1954. 

When last year's appropriations were being 
passed the Democrats voted overwhelmingly, 
in one test roll call after another, on the side 
of higher and higher spending. 

They voted, 156 to 33, to raise the Air Force 
budget by $1,200 million. They voted—in a 
similar lopsided ratio—for more spending for 
Voice of America, for rural telephones, for 
veterans hospitals, for other hospital con- 
struction, for alrport construction, for public 
housing, for public power, for medical serv- 
ices for veterans, for defense-area schools, 
for bigger farm subsidies. 

In its compilation of the record of the 1953 
session of Congress, Editorial Research Re- 
ports listed 13 rollcall votes on the direct 
issue of more against less spending among 
the “outstanding rollcalls in the House.“ In 
each and every one of these test votes the 
Democrats were recorded as strongly favoring 
the spending side. 

Yet they voted not to increase the debt 
limit. 

And now they have voted, better than 20 
to 1, for an irresponsible tax cut which ob- 
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viously would increase the deficit and force 
the national debt to go through the roof. 

It is possible for a conscientious Congress- 
man to be for higher spending and higher 
taxes to compensate, and against increasing 
the debt. 

It is even possible to be for higher spending 
and lower taxes, and justify the bigger 
deficite as an anti-recession device. 

But how in heaven's name can any party— 
at a time when the Government is already in 
the red—justify a record that stands for more 
spending, lower taxes, and no increase in 


debt? 


Cynical politicians for years have quipped 
that the way to get re-elected is to vote for 
every appropriation and against every tax. 
But the Democratic minority in this Congress 
has gone that theory one better. Within less 
than a year, it has actually voted for more 
appropriations, less taxes, bigger deficits, and 
holding the lid on the debt. 

This is-the record on which House Demo- 
crats will present themselves to the voters 
this fall as a “responsible” party. 

Taken together, it is a record of financial 
irresponsibility amounting to plain demagog- 
uery. 


The Reed Tax Revision Bill, H. R. 8300, 
Is an Excellent Piece of Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CARL T. CURTIS 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 25, 1954 


Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, there are so many provisions of 
H. R. 8300, referred to as the tax revision 
bill, that are of real help to the rank and 
file of our citizens. Time did not per- 
mit the mention of them all in the debate 
when we had that bill before us. 

Just this morning I received a letter 
from an individual in Nebraska, which, 
Omitting the names is as follows: 

I understand that, as a member of the 
Ways and Means Committee, you would be 
interested in matters concerning certain 
phases of our income-tax law. To point out 
what I consider one inequity, I want to re- 
late the circumstances in which I find my- 
Self; perhaps you can find a way to correct 
it—no doubt other taxpayers are in similar 
situations. 3 

A family of eight children was found 
abandoned in a trailer here and were placed 
in a children's home supported by our Com- 
munity Chest. My wife and I arranged to 
take one of these youngsters into our home, 
to give her some semblance of home life and 
to put her through high school and possibly 
college later. We have raised our own fam- 
fly, so do not wish to take legal adoption of 
this girl. In checking with our local inter- 
Nal revenue agents, I get an interpretation 
that in order to claim personal exemption 
under present law the dependent must be a 
close relative. 

In this case I will be the sole and entire 
support of this dependent; actually, my cost 
Will be $1,500 to $2,000 per year to raise this 
child in our manner of living. If we left 
the child in a charitable institution and 
Made a $2,000 donation to that institution, 
I would have the benefit of the full deduc- 
tion on my tax return; yet, by taking the 
child in our home where she will have a 
more normal life, we will not even be allowed 
a $600 deduction for a dependent. Does 
that seem equitable to you? 
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In the one case, charity will be responsible 
for her raising to maturity, Internal Revenue 
will be out the taxes on that part of my in- 
come that I donate to the institution, and 
the girl will have an institutional life. The 
other way, everyone benefits—charity is 
relieved of a burden, the girl has a home life, 
and the Government gains in taxes. Why 
shouldn’t I be allowed the minimum per- 
sonal exemption? 


Mr. Speaker, the tax revision bill that 
the House passed takes care of this situa- 
tion and grants the needed tax relief to 
this fine individual who has so unsel- 
fishly served. This is just illustrative of 
the need for a revision of our tax laws, 
which need was met by the Reed bill. 


Niagara Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. D. ROOSEVELT, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 25, 1954 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following speech 
which I delivered to the Northeastern 
Electric Consumers Conference at Al- 
bany, N. Y., on February 27, 1954: 

I am very glad that my good friend, John 
Burton, chairman of the State power au- 
thority is here and that he is going to take 
part in a panel discussion later in the after- 
noon. For that reason I think that it would 
be most inappropriate if I attempted in any 
way to specifically set forth the Dewey-Bur- 
ton proposals as they are embodied in the 
Ives-Becker bill. However, I will make a 
reference to it later on. 

This Niagara controversy is fundamentally 
an issue between the private utility mon- 
opoly and the consumers of electric power. 
I am very proud to be the third Roosevelt 
in the history of the State of New York to 
take an active part in this fight. And I em- 
phasize that I am the third, because in doing 
so I emphasize that this is not a partisan 
issue. In fact, I think the grandaddy of the 
whole concept of public power was my uncle, 
Theodore Roosevelt. 

This fight was carried on by Charles 
Evans Hughes, by many other prominent 
Republicans in our State, and, I believe, 
that it was in 1934 that the Republican 
State platform adopted proposals similar to 
those which the Democratic State platform 
first advocated in 1918. And I am sure I need 
not point to the number of Democrats who 
have led this fight, including A! Smith, my 
father when he. was Governor and later 
when he was President, and the great Gov- 
ernor and Senator from our State, HERBERT 
H. LEHMAN. 

No; this is not a partisan issue. It is 
an issue between the avaricious private 
utility monopoly and the consumers. The 
Capehart-Miller bill, as it is commonly 
known, was passed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives Iast July. It is now before the 
Senate, along with three other measures. 
The Case bill only repeals the clause in the 
treaty with Canada of 1950, which reserves 
to the Congress the right to decide how 
Niagara should be developed. If the Case 
bill were adopted this would put the Niagara 
project, as was the St. Lawrence project, 
under the jurisdiction of the Federal Power 
Commission, who would then have the right 
to issue a license. Undoubtedly it would 
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issue a license under existing regulations 
to the Power Authority of the State of New 
York, of which Mr. Burton is chairman. 
The other bill is the Ives-Becker bill, and 
I might point out in passing that it is 
quite questionable as to whether Senator 
Ives actually supports his own bill. When 
he introduced it, he was careful to put on 
the bill that he was introducing it “by 
request“ —a well-known way in the Senate 
of pointing out to your colleagues that 
you are doubtful of the legislation you are 
introducing. I might point out, also, that 
Senator Ives’ former assistant, Mr. Dwyer 
Shugrue, is listed with the State of New 
York as a lobbyist for some of the private 
utilities here in Albany, and although he 
is not registered under the Federal Lobbying 
Act, Mr. Shugrue has attended every Wash- 
ington hearing which has been held on this 
legislation in the last 18 months. 

The third proposasl is the Lehman-Roose- 
velt proposal, which I will discuss after I 
have disposed of the private-utility plan, the 
Capehart-Miller bill. 

What does this Capehart-Miller bill say? 
It says that the five utility companies which 
have banded together—it doesn't specifically 
name them, but it accurately describes 
them—shall be granted a license to develop 
the Niagara power potential and shall be 
given full jurisdiction over the distribution 
of the power thereby obtained. In other 
words, it hands over to the five private-power 
companies lock, stock, and barrel the valuable 
public resource that is the Niagara power 
potential. 

What does this mean to us as consumers? 
First of all, it means that the power which 
will be derived from Niagara, which by 1960 
will amount to some 16 percent of the total 
amount of power developed in the State, will 
be blended with high-cost steam power. It 
means that the savings which are made pos- 
sible by hydroelectric development will not 
be passed on to the consumer. 

First of all, the private utility company 
cannot float its bond issue at anywhere near 
the favorable terms which the State power 
authority could do, 

Second, under the Public Service Com- 
mission's regulations, the private utilities 
are entitled to a 6-percent return on their 
investment even though they may pay only 
4 percent on their bonds, 

Third, it means the continuation of the 
present high salaries, expense accounts, 
propaganda activities, and other things that 
eventually are paid for by the consumer; and, 

Fourth, it means that although the private 
utilities will pay taxes—Federal taxes, who 
really pays the taxes? We, the consumers, 

There is a big hullabaloo over taxes. First 
of all, these taxes which might be paid from 
Niagara are only future taxes. They are not 
now being paid by the private utilities on 
Niagara because Niagara power is not now 
being developed. And so in talking about 
future taxes, it means that you, the con- 
sumer, are going to pay higher electric light 
bills to the private utility companies so that 
they in turn can pay higher taxes. 

Mr. Machold himself, the president of 
Niagara-Mohawk, has estimated at the hear- 
ings last May before the joint House-Senate 
committee that the private utilities will de- 
velop power at Niagara at almost four times 
what it would cost the New York State Power 
Authority to develop the power. He quoted 
the figure of almost 8 mills as against the 
approximately 2 milis per kilowatt-hour 
which he admitted it would cost the New 
York State Power Authority. Now that’s 
from the private utility boss himself. 

I. mentioned this question of advertising 
and propaganda. I have a number of ex- 
hibits here. The trouble with the consumer 
is that we don't have this kind of money 
to spend on advertising and on propaganda, 
You've seen and heard the television and 
radio programs put on by the private utility 
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companies. In my opinion, they are now 
violating the FCC regulations because they 
are using those programs as means Of spread- 
ing their propaganda on legislation which is 
now before the Congress of the United States, 
I sought from the Columbia network equal 
time to test out whether there would be fair 
treatment on this issue and I was told that 
they would be glad to put me on a quiz show. 
And I went on this quiz show but I was 
allowed by the questioners only 3 minutes to 
discuss the problem of Niagara redevelop- 
ment as against the week-in and week-out 
half-hour programs put on by the private 
utilities, 

I would like In passing to Just give you 
1 or 2 facts on this question of taxes. You 
know, it always amuses me when I see these 
great private utilities beat their chests and 
claim that they are dying to pay more taxes 
to Uncle Sam. This is a new tune. It is a 
sharp contrast to the tune being sung by, 
for example, the telephone company, who 
when it had a recent rate increase sent out 
a flier with every telephone bill. I am sure 
you got them the same way I got them, and 
the little slip of paper said, “We are terribly 
sorry to have to increase your rates but we 
hasten to point out that we are doing so be- 
cause we are paying such high taxes”—and 
then they gave you a nice table showing all 
the taxes they are paying. But now we see 
the private utility compantes, the electric 
companies, come along and they are just 
dying to pay more taxes—if you listen to 
their propaganda. 

But actually what special tax benefits have 
they sought in the last 4 years? I have 
some statistics from the Department of Com- 
merce and from the Library of Congress 
which are mighty Interesting. 

Since Korea, the private utility companies 
in the Niagara area have charged on defense 
contracts alone so much more above the 
national cost of electricity—so much more 
for that electricity used in the production 
of these defense contracts that Uncle Sam 
has in effect paid a subsidy to these private 
utility companies on defense contracts alone 
since the outbreak of Korean hostilities of 
over $200 million, Now furthermore, they 
have put in for and have been granted very 
favorable tax amortization certificates, 
They can, therefore, write off the construc- 
tion costs of their new plants and equipment 
in 5 years. That means a very considerable 
tax saving. Mr. Machold has refused to state 
whether the private utilities would apply 
for the tax writeoff if they were granted 
the right to develop Niagara. If they get 
tax writeoffs on that, in addition to what 
they have already received since Korea, the 
utility companies will have a total tax write- 
off of over $450 million. Now these are the 
same fellows who are beating their chests 
and being so patriotic in their desire to pay 
your taxes for you. 

It seems to me that this whole question 
really comes down to who is going to benefit 
from a natural resource which we the people 
of the State of New York own. Under the 
Lehman-Roosevelt proposal, and I hasten 
to add here that neither Senator LEHMAN 
nor I have favored Federal construction, 
ownership, and operation of this project at 
any time. Our original bill did call for Fed- 
eral construction by the Corps of Army engi- 
neers, because it seemed to us at that time 
that they were the only qualified experienced 
outfit to build this tremendous projects. 
However, in the last year Mr. Burton's State 
power authority has been granted the license 
by the Federal Power Commission to de- 
velop St. Lawrence. He is now putting 
together the necessary staff to carry out 
that construction. He is securing the 
services of some of the top engineering firms 
and underwriting firms in the field. It is 
Senator LEHMAN’s and my considered judg- 
ment that under these changed circum- 
stances there Is no reason why the State 
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power authority will not be eminently qual- 
ified to construct the Niagara project. And, 
therefore, our bill calis for the construction, 
ownership, and operation of the Niagara 
power project by the State of New York. 
So far Mr. Burton and I see eye-to-eye. 

But then we get down to the 664 question 
of how this power is going to be distributed. 
I know that we argue and all too often use 
too many words about what is really meant 
by our two distribution proposals. I can 
only tell you that under the New York State 
plan as it is called, the Dewey-Burton pro- 
posal, the power will be turned over at the 
bus-bar to the same greedy private utility 
monopoly for distribution to the consumers. 
I know that Mr. Burton says he will have 
contracts which will guarantee to provide 
safeguards for the customers. But I am 
not sure that Mr. Burton is always going to 
be head of the State power authority. Iam 
not at all sure that Mr. Burton accurately 
interprets the law of the State of New 
York on this very question because I inter- 
pret it the way his predecesor, also appointed 
by Governor Dewey, General Wilby, inter- 
preted it and that is that there should be 
effected a preference clause as has been legis- 
lated by every Federal act for the last 50 
years. 

Mr. Burton and his associates have a dif- 
ferent interpretation. Mr. Burton's inter- 
pretation is contrary to the interpretation of 
every commission since the act was passed 
in 1931, including the interpretation of 
General Wilby who, as I said, also was ap- 
pointed by General Dewey. 

The Lehman-Roosevelt proposal is simply 
this. When the power is to be distributed, 
we will permit rural cooperatives and mu- 
nicipalities to have a preference of acqulisi- 
tion of power, of their fair share of power, 
from the project at Niagara Falls, and then 
the private utility companies can get all the 
rest. How much power are we talking about? 
If all of the rural co-ops and municipalities 
in the area of economic transmission of 
Niagara were to apply for their preference, 
for their prior right of acquisition, they 
would take less than 10 percent of the total 
production of Niagara Falls, and if this pref- 
erence or yardstick concept applies to St. 
Lawrence and Niagara, these rural co-ops and 
municipalities would take less than 5 percent 
of the total output of the two projects. 

It seems to me like a lot of fuss about very 
little power. And, therefore, it seems to me 
that we must be right because if the big 
private utility monopolies are willing to pay 
millions and millions of dollars in propa- 
ganda and !f Mr. Dewey and Mr. Burton are 
willing to exert themselves as they have on 
this issue, somebody must be scared of what 
competition through the yardstick principle 
is going to do to the power rates of the State 
of New York and the New England area, 

In other words, my friends, if the rural 
co-ops and the municipal-owned plants dis- 
tribution systems take this little piddling 10 
percent and if they can prove that they can 
sell power cheaper to the consumer, what's 
going to happen? The same thing is going 
to happen in the northeast that has hap- 
pened in the Tennessee Valley, as it hap- 
pened in the northwest, as it happened in 
the southwest. The private utility com- 
panies are going to be forced to meet the 
competition and grant lower rates to con- 
sumers. 

I want to tell you about one thing that 
pleases me very much about my position. I 
want to read you a quote from a speech the 
Governor of our State made after John Bur- 
ton and Congressman Brut MLLER and I de- 
bated this issue about a month ago before 
the publishers association of the State of 
New York only a couple of blocks away. And 
I might say that this is a far more friendly 
audience from my point of view. But that 
evening after I left town, the Governor ad- 
dressed the publishers and he said the fol- 
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lowing: “Now, all of you must listen to this 
because it applies to you. I don't know 
whether you are Republicans or Democrats 
and I don't care but whatever you are, wait 
and find out what the Governor thinks you 
are.” Actually, he says, it amounts to a 
provision“ —this is a description of the 
preference clause in my bill—the Lehman- 
Roosevelt proposal, “it amounts to a pro- 
vision which says that if the State of New 
York is allowed to develop the waterpower 
which belongs to its people it is obligated 
by law to offer that power first to those com- 
munities which bend the knee to the Moscow 
concept, abandon private operation of their 
public utilities and socialize them.” 

That is you he is describing by that dem- 
agogic statement, I am afraid that once 
again a man whom I had always thought 
was fairminded has slipped into what 18 
becoming today one of the most frightening 
and dangerous trends of our time—the glib 
generalization which labels all your opposi- 
tion as Communists. 

He goes on, “if that were the case then 
the power from Niagara, which would 
amount in 1960 when it is to be finished, to 
20 percent'—he’s about 4 percent off—‘of 
the total needs of New York. That would 
confer all of the power of Niagara on 20 per- 
cent of the people and deny the other 80 
percent the reduction in power rates.” Now 
that is a patently false statement because 
if the rural co-ops, as I said, and the munici- 
palities take all of the power they can take 
under the fair share concept, they will take 
only 10 percent of all the power that is pro- 
duced at Niagara. They won't take all of 
it as the Governor tried to indicate here. 

As I said, what's all the shouting about. 
If the Governor thinks I have a bended knee 
to Moscow, he's wrong. I didn't spend 5 
years in Uncle Sam's Navy to have some 
little fellow who has been sitting around 
here tell me that, 

I don't think there is anybody in the 
United States, and perhaps in the world, 
who knows as much and who has fought 
more clearly and who has been made con- 
vincing in the positions he has taken on the 
whole subject of electric-power distribution 
than has Leland Olds in his great public 
service career. 

I can tell you sort of off the record, 1 
know that my father used to listen and learn 
and seek his advice, And I am very proud 
that now I have the opportunity to sit at 
his knee along with many, many others. 
But I want to suggest one thing. The pam- 
phlet he recently published is a great com- 
prehensive document. It is short enough 
for all of us here to read and to use in our 
work. I urge that you get out, however, a 
I-page summary. I urge that you don't 
bother giving everybody the detatled back- 
ground because that takes too long. I urge 
that you also go into the business of propa- 
ganda, but make yours honest propaganda. 
Talk about what our plan means in the way 
of cheaper rates to the consumer. Talk about 
competition as against monopoly. Second, 
I would suggest, that we constitute ourselves 
a committee of 160, or whatever number 
there are here at this conference. A com- 
mittee to use every effort to talk about this 
issue to as many people as possible. 

In each of our communities we have 
many civic, labor, farm, church, and social 
organizations. This is not a partisan issue, 
and therefore many of these organzations 
will permit you to speak at their meetings 
because you are not expressing a partisan 
political viewpoint. But I would urge each 
and everyone of you to go to the Kiwanis 
Club, the Rotary lunch, to your church men's 
group, to the farm bureau meeting, to the 
farmer's union meeting, to the Grange hall. 
Go to the women's sewing circle, go to every 
group of 4 or 5, or 6 or 8 or 10 and talk 
about what this issue is about. And if you 
do there will be a new awareness in your 
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community ot what may happen if they don't 
wake up. 

I want to add one last point. You know in 
times when money comes easy it doesn't 
matter if we spend an extra $2 or $3 or $4 
per month on our electric light bill. Some- 
how we find the extra cash. But, my friends, 
whether we like it or not and I don't care 
what name you apply to it. we are in a re- 
cession, I know that in many of the com- 
munities you come from there are men to- 
day on the unemployment insurance rolls. 
Money is not as easy to come by as it used 
to be. And I am not blaming any political 
parties or any individual—these are the hard 
facts. 

When we had the last great depression, 
public power was a burning issue because 
people needed public power—cheap power. 
And once again I predict to you that while we 
have been living on perhaps a little too much 
fat and, therefore, have lost sight of the im- 
portance of cheap power during the last few 
years, the housewife and the farmer, the head 
of the family and the businessman is be- 
coming increasingly aware of the importance 
of having cheap electric power, 

I need not tell you of the importance of 
cheap power to the farmers of our area. 
Electricity is becoming more and more of a 
necessity in the production of our agricul- 
tural products. I need not tell you of what 
cheap power can mean in bringing new in- 
dustry to our States, of creating new jobs, 
of producing more goods at cheaper pries. 
These are some of the major factors of why 
our area must catch up to the rest of the 
Nation, which has had the benefit of cheap 
electric power. 

Now is the time for New York and the 
northwestern region to get its fair share of 
the greatest natural resource for the de- 
velopment of electricity that could be given 
by God. It is high time that we developed 
it for our own benefit. With your help, my 
friends, we will roll back the propaganda of 
the greedy private utilities and we will roll 
forward the interests of the consumers whom 
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Open Letter to Congress 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. FRANCIS E. DORN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 25, 1954 


Mr. DORN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under permission granted, I should like 
to include the following article from the 
March 1954 issue of the BKRO News, 
the official newspaper of the employees’ 
association, Brooklyn regional office, Vet- 
erans’ Administration, 260 Livingston 
Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., entitled “Open 
Letter to Congress“: 

OPEN LETTER ro CONGRESS 

We take this opportunity to state our case. 

The employees’ association of the Brook- 
lyn regional office, Veterans’ Administration, 
Wishes to speak its plece on why we believe 
Classified employees in the Federal Gov- 
ernment deserve a substantial pay raise this 
year, 

The majority of employees at this station 
are veterans, married, and have been with 
the VA about 8 years. Many have at least 
two children. The average salary is less 
than $3,000 per annum. It is considerably 
less after deductions such as 6 percent for 
retirement and withholding taxes. 

Our last raise was 31 months ago. Since 
that time the cost of living has spiraled 
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up and up. In order to make ends meet 
many of us have taken on other duties such 
as part-time jobs evenings and weekends. 
A large group of wives have had to find 
employment, sometimes resulting in the 
neglect of children. - 

We feel that this should not be so. Career 
employees should not be treated so shabbily. 
We do our jobs to the best of our ability. 
We perform a necessary service and feel that 
we should be compensated for it accordingly. 

We urge you to pass legislation which 
would guarantee us a better wage so that we 
be continue to lead a decent American way 

life. 


Thirty-sixth Anniversay of Lithuania’s 
_ Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDMUND P. RADWAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 25, 1954 


Mr. RADWAN. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to submit to the House an address de- 
livered by one of Buffalo’s distinguished 
citizens, Walter V. Chopyk, before the 
Lithuanian Societies of Buffalo, N. Y., 
on February 28, 1954. 

I want to personally join in the spirit 
of the message: 

Mr. Chairman, our distinguished guests, 
ladies, and gentlemen, this evening I bring 
you greetings from the Buffalo Chapter of 
the Ukrainian Congress Committee of Amer- 
ica on your 36th anniversary celebration of 
Lithuania’s independence. The Ukraine for 
a long time has had the feeling of Lithu- 
ania's desire for freedom from Soviet bond- 
age and persecution. We know the pains 
that Lithuania has suffered; we have suf- 
fered with her, 

This evening as an American of Ukrainian 
descent, and as public relations director of 
the Buffalo Chapter of the UCCA, I would 
like to present to you an important step, 
which I think is a proper one, for our Gov- 
ernment to take, a direct approach to a policy 
of liberation, a policy of hope, for 202 mil- 
lion outstretched hands behind the Iron 
Curtain. 

At present in Congress there is Concurrent 
Resolution 58, introduced at the 83d Congress 
by Representative Lawrence H. SMITH, of 
Wisconsin. It reads as follows: 

“That it is the sense of the Congress that 
the Government of the United States in sup- 
port of a policy of liberation should proceed 
to establish direct diplomatic relatidns with 
the Government of the Ukrainian Soviet So- 
cialist Republics and the Government of the 
Byelorussian Soviet Socialist Republic.” 

The Ukrainian Soviet Republic, with its 
population of 42,272,000, and the Byelorus- 
sian Soviet Socialist Republic, with 10,525,- 
000 people (92 percent of the combined popu- 
lations are of non-Russian origin), form the 
two largest non-Russian countries of the 
U. S. S. R. 

As I have shown you, here we have two 
of the most populated areas of the U. S. S. R. 
which are the most sensitive and unstable 
areas within the Soviet orbit. Proof of this 
is the fact that in news dispatches of Premier 
Georgi Malenkov's unannounced tours into 
the Ukraine and other Soviet areas the vel- 
vet-glove approach is used in order to pacify 
the restless populace. With these facts in 
mind, let us visualize the consequences of 
the passage and amplification of House Con- 
current Resolution 58: 

1, It will lend enormous moral encourage- 
ment and support, not only to the Ukraine 
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and Byelorussia but to all non-Russian na- 
tions, such as Lithuania, Estonia, and Lat- 
via, and even to anti-imperialistic Russians 
who believe in and are struggling for free- 
dom. 

2. It would precipitate grave concern in 
the Kremlin over America’s demonstrated in- 
terest in the two most unstable and restless 
national areas in the Soviet Union. 

3. It would greatly advance our propaganda 
war against the Soviet Union and offset 
spurious Soviet propaganda that the hopes 
and aspirations of these nations lie with 
Moscow rather than Washington. 

4. It will strengthen the bonds of alliance 
between America and these natural allies. 

5. As a medium of the American peace, it 
would be an acid test of Soviet peace inten- 
tons. 

6. If the offer of peaceful diplomatic rela- 
tions is accepted, it will provide us with 
additional listening posts into the most for- 
bidden and strategically important areas in 
the Soviet Empire. 

7. If the offer is refused, it would gener- 
ate acute embarrassment for the highly vocal 
puppet delegations representing these two 
nations in the U. N. 

8. Either way, in this type of diplomatic 
poker, we stand to win by this concrete step 
in our unfolding policy of liberation and 
do justice to the thoughts underlying the 
declarations of our Secretary of State, as 
recently stated to former President Truman: 

“Prolonged unwillingness to try new meth- 
Ods in solving international problems is con- 
demning millions to despair, despotism, and 
genocide, and is endangering our own safety 
as Russian conquests are being consolidated 
against us —New York Times, August 26, 
1952. 

My remarks concerning the liberation of 
the Ukraine are equally applicable to the 
plight of Lithuania, who is also fighting for 
its freedom. It is my fervent hope that the 
American sons and friends of these two coun- 
tries—Lithuania and the Ukraine—will con- 
tinue to act in concert and urge the United 
States to accelerate the adoption and pursuit 
of the policy of liberation contained in House 
Concurrent Resolution 58 and as outlined 
by my remarks here tonight, and to repu- 
diate and abandon the soft policy of contain- 
ment that our Government has heretofore 
followed. 


Reading Maketh a Full Man 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


0 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 25, 1954 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following article from 
the Democratic Digest of April 1954: 

READING MAKETH A FULL Man 


It must regretfully be reported that the 
Eisenhower administration is competing with 
such free enterprise publishing ventures as 
Life, the Saturday Evening Post, and the 
Democratic Digest. 

One of the Government's big publishing 
successes is a booklet on how to wash dishes, 
In the 1952 campaign Mr. Eisenhower said 
this booklet was a symbol of shameful wast- 
ing of tax funds.” Well, sir, it turns out now 
that the Eisenhower administration is mail- 
ing out copies of this booklet so much faster 
than the Truman administration sent them 
out that the Department of Agriculture has 
had to publish 15,000 additional copies. 

Another of the Government's popular 
booklets is causing some worry in Texas. It 
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seems that back In the Hoover administra- 
tion there was a decline in prosperity (we 
don't want to use the word de * * * ssion 
because the Republicans might accuse us of 

to talk the country into a de * s- 
sion) and jackrabbits became quite familiar 
items on the bill of fare of Texas farmers. In 
fact, former House Speaker Sam RAYBURN 
tells about a farmer coming into Bonham 
and saying, “The depression (the farmer said 
the word, not us) is over. I just saw a jack- 
rabbit run across the road and only two men 
were chasing it.“ It turns out that the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office is distributing a 
booklet entitled “Ways To Cook Rabbit,” and 
folks down Texas way wonder if the adminis- 
tration is actually.as confident as it sounds 
when it says nobody should worry about a 
de * * * ssion, 


Mr. Hammell to Mr. Jones: Size and 
Weight Limits on Parcel Post 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 25, 1954 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, cited below is a re- 
cent letter from Mr. A. L. Hammell, 
president, Railway Express Agency, to 
Mr. Roland Jones, Jr., chairman, Na- 
tional Committee on Parcel Post Size and 
Weight Limitations. 

At issue is size and weight legislation 
on parcel post and the extent of its aid 
to free enterprise, the carrier, the con- 
sumer, and the Government: 

RAILWAY Express AGENCY, INC., 
New York, N. Y., March 2, 1954. 
«Mr, ROWLAND JONES, Jr., 

Chairman, National Committee on Parcel 
Post Size and Weight Limitations, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear MR. Jones: This will acknowledge 
your letter of February 24 in which you take 
sharp issue with the testimony of President 
Faricy, of the Association of American Rall- 
roads, who recently appeared as a witness in 
a hearing before a subcommittee of the 
House Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service in connection with size and weight 
limits on parcel post. 4 

As president of the American Retail Fed- 
eration, you have repeatedly taken the posi- 
tion that the Government should not be in 
competition with private industry, criticizing 
the post exchange and similar operations in 
particular. The same principles apply to 
the transportation industry. For more than 
40 years the parcel post system of this coun- 
try has been a below-cost transportation 
service in competition not only with the 
express companies, but with other forms of 
transportation operating under the same 
competitive form of free enterprise. One of 
the principal victims of such unfair com- 
petition has been Railway Express Agency 
which is totally owned by the railroads, serv- 
ing as their corporate vehicle for carrying on 
thelr express operations. 

Aside from the free-enterprise principle, 
apparently you are without considerable fac- 
tual information in drawing the conclusion 
you have that “any legislation which in- 
jures parcel post injures the railroads.” The 
best evidence that Public Law 199 is a good 
thing for the railroads is the fact that Rall- 
way Express Agency in 1952 (the first year of 
the operation of that law) paid them ap- 
proximately $51,000,000 more than in the 
year 1951. 
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Because of increases in rallway wages and 
other costs the railroads were not able to 
carry all of these increased payments from 
the Rallway Express Agency through to net 
income. However, the net result of the im- 
provement to the railroads would amount to 
about $45 million. These are inescapable 
facts and explode completely the arguments 
you put forth and upon which you base the 
statement to which I have referred above. 

In addition to the increased returns re- 
ceived by the railroads from Railway Ex- 
press, they also benefited from the substan- 
tial diversion of former parcel-post traffic 
to freight forwarders. The latter's gross 
revenue increased 11.5 percent and ship- 
ments increased 16.2 percent as compared 
with the previous year of 1951. It is also 
my understanding that the LCL freight serv- 
ice of the railroads received some part of 
the traffic that may have been diverted from 
parcel-post service. In addition, some of 
my motor-carrier friends likewise operating 
under the free-enterprise system, say that 
they benefited from the passage of Public 
Law 199. 

You have used very strong language with 
Tespect to the reaction of your group as 
shippers, in effect implying a boycott of rail- 
road and allied services, I doubt that many 
of the cooperative groups to which you refer 
would agree to such action. 

Naturally, because of the very serious ef- 
fect repeal of Public Law 199 would have 
on the operations of this company, I am 
concerned with the loose statements you 
have made—not based upon fact but upon 
wishful thinking—and assuming that you 
have written similar letters to presidents of 
railroads having contracts with this agency, 
I am sending them a copy of this commu- 
nication, 

Very truly yours, 
A. L. HAMMELL, 
President. 


In Truman Recession, 1950, 4,700,000 
Were Jobless 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR A. KNOX 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 25, 1954 


Mr. KNOX. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include herewith an editorial entitled 
“In Truman Recession, 1950, 4,700,000 
Were Jobless,” which appeared in the 
Otsego County Herald-Times, March 11, 
1954. The editorial follows: 

In TRUMAN RECESSION, 1950, 4,700,000 WERE 
JOBLESS 

The Herald-Times is printing herewith an 
editorial taken from the February 24 issue 
of the Nashville Banner, one of the oldest 
and most respected newspapers in the South. 
It has a record of sticking with the facts and 
not following a most popular or most hys- 
terical pattern of public thought, From the 
Banner comes this sane analysis of the em- 
ployment situation: 

“Speaking of unemployment, the trough of 
the Truman recession in terms of that was in 
January 1950—just 5 months before the 
start of the Korean police action, when 
4,700,000 were out of work. On March 11 of 
that year the Bureau of Employment Secur- 
ity reported that the number of the Nation's 
distress areas (locations with 12 percent or 
more of their workers jobless) had risen 
from 39 to 43; and the AFL National Farm 
Labor Union told Mr, Truman on March 10 
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that at least 100,000 children of unemployed 
farm workers were starving. 

“The Bureau of Labor Statistics had re- 
ported on February 18, 1949, that 3 million 
were out ot work in the Nation, but Com- 
missioner Ewan Clague said consolingly that 
only if unemployment was sustained at 
4 million to 5 million would the situation 
be serious. 

“On July 26, in his economic report to 
Congress, Mr. Truman stated that unem- 
ployment was down to 3,400,000. That was 
1 month after we got into the Korean war: 
by September the Census Bureau reported a 
further decline to 2,500,000; and by October 
the total was put at 1,940,000. 

“It's well to keep the record straight— 
whether to see just where we are, and how 
we got there, or where we have been. 

“Back in 1949, with unemployment hover- 
ing around that 3 million mark, Mr. Tru- 
man was speaking about ‘another year’ just 
experienced ‘of bountiful prosperity.’ With 
unemployment now hovering in that same 
vicinity he dons his fright wig to shout from 
an ADA rostrum that ‘the Nation is in a 
recession.’ And cooking on the same ideo- 
logical burner, Democratic Chairman Steph- 
en Mitchell opines that ‘the economic situa- 
tion will be a major issue in the 1954 cam- 
paign * * ** and, The principal question 
is going to be “am I better off or worse off 
than I was a year ago or 2 years ago?“ 

“We don't know, of course, how much bet- 
ter off or worse off Mr. Mitchell is, but the 
country has some comparisons to make in- 
volving major considerations close to its 
heart. For one thing, it is not at war in 
Korea. Its sons as of this writing are not 
dying on that battlefield. 

“It is moving @ war economy to a peace 
economy, believing with the President that 
‘America’s prosperity does not and need not 
depend upon war or the preparations for war. 
We know that this great country can make 
the adjustments necessary to meet chang- 
ing circumstances without encouraging dis- 
aster and without bringing about the eco- 
nomic chaos for which the Communists 
hope.“ 

“Calamity howlers, whatever their motives, 
are engaged in a shoddy business which wiser 
minds in their own party condemn. 

“The facts of unemployment are not some- 
thing to be discounted out of existence, but 
to be faced realistically and intelligently. 
They were inevitable in the adjustment from 
war to peace—would anyone propose to solve 
them by reversing that direction. The Na- 
tion is capable of straighter thinking than 
that. With the confidence born of sober 
leadership, it can solve this problem other- 
wise. Meanwhile, it isn’t amiss to remem- 
ber that unemployment even in this interval 
of readjustment still is far under the total 
that occurred when Mr. Truman et al. were 
8 so glibly of that bountiful prosper- 
ty.” s 


Confusion on Defense New Look Due to 
Overeager Spokesmen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 24, 1954 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, the so- 
called New Look was recently discussed 
by Mr. Roscoe Drummond, an able and 
distinguished columnist. I should like 
to include in our Recorp his article which 
appeared in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
on March 19, 1954: 
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CONFUSION ON DEFENSE New Loox DUE TO 
OVEREACGER SPOKESMEN—POLICY Is Nor REV- 
OLUTIONARY But RATHER A CHANGE IN EM- 
PHASIS DURING LONG-TERM BUILDUP 

(By Roscoe Drummond) 

Wasuincton.—Defense Secretary Charles 
E. Wilson is instinctively a candid and plain- 
speaking public official. His latest candor 
and plain-spokenness appear in his testi- 
mony before Congress this week on the ad- 
ministration's New Look military policy. He 
testified that it is producing a lot of confu- 
sion. 

Now there is one of the most accurate 
statements yet applied. The questions it 
raises are: Where does this confusion come 
from and why have we had so much of it? 

‘There has been public confusion over the 
administration's new military policy because 
there has been official confusion in expound- 
ing it. In recent weeks—even in recent 
days—high Government officials have publi- 
cized conflicting and widely divergent inter- 
pretations of what the New Look means, what 
it involves, and what it is intended to do. 

Let me illustrate. In his recent radio- 
telecast, Vice President Nixon stated that he 
would explain what this new policy is and 
how it differs from the old. He said: 

“Rather than let the Communists nibble 
us to death all over the world in little wars, 
we would rely in the future primarily on our 
massive mobile retaliatory power which we 
could use in our discretion against the major 
source of aggression at times and places that 
we chose.” 

Thus Nixon is saying that the New Look 
represents new policy and that its key char- 
acteristic is massive retaliation upon the 
major enemy. 

The opposite of what Nixon said about the 
New Look is nearer the truth. The admin- 
istration’s military policy is not new, is not 
revolutionary, represents no significant 
break with previous military planning. 

Its key characteristic is not massive retal- 
lation, at least not in the view of Adm. 
Arthur W. Radford, Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, who said this week that its 
distinguishing feature is a “steady, long- 
term gain in combat strength, rather than a 
rapid buildup for a particular crisis.” 

It does not assume that atomic retaliatory 
power will necessarily deter all aggression, 
It does not assume that the United States 
will be free of all local nibbling aggressions 
which may have to be met by limited de- 
lente. 

The New Look does not assume any of 
these things, singly. In one sense, it as- 
sumes all of these things since its objec- 
tive is to bring modern weapons into har- 
ness to increase all our military capabilities 
to meet emergencies which obviously can- 
not be foreseen. 

What is origina] about the New Look is its 
emphasis upon the capacity for retaliation— 
which is aimed to avert aggression—and 
the increased freedom of action to counter 
aggression not merely at the point of at- 
tack but at places of our own choosing, 
This is not new American military doctrine 
but it is more to the front in our planning 
than heretofore. 

Why the defense program ever got so 
lamely and so loosely and so contradictorily 
explained is hard to say. Probably the rea- 
son is that its numerous spokesmen were 
Overeager to prove that it had nothing but 
new wares in the political show window. 

The President himself began to set the 
record straight in his latest press conference. 
He sald there was no one-weapon reliance 
at all in the Government's defense strategy. 
He said that to call the New Look revolu- 
tionary is not true. He said that we must 
have the capacity of massive retaliation as a 
deterrent but that we must be flexible 
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enough to deal with limited aggressions and 
not assume that every aggression would be 
turned into a world war. 

What was wrong, evidently was not the 
New Look but the new lookers, 


Postal Supervisors’ Salaries Commensu- 
rate With Responsibilities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CECIL R. KING 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 25, 1954 


Mr. KING of California. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include my statement before 
the House Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service urging salaries for postal 
supervisors commensurate with their re- 
sponsibilities: 


Mr. Chairman, I ask your earnest consid- 
eration of the provisions of legislation in be- 
half of postal supervisors. 

In addition to a cost-of-living increase, 
the postal supervisor has a particular ob- 
jective in this session of Congress in the pro- 
visions of H. R. 2585 and S. 1750 which pro- 
vide for an adjustment of the inequities that 
have been caused by salary legislation en- 
acted since 1945. These identical bills also 
provide for within-grade promotions in each 
level of supervision. 

It will appear evident that an injustice 
exists when it is pointed out that all em- 
ployees under the Classification Act as well 
as most employees in the postal service en- 
joy periodic step increases, Postal super- 
visors, however, have the unique distinction 
of being confined to a single salary grade. 
This phase alone should merit and warrant 
enactment of this legislation. 

In recent years inequities and Injustices 
have crept into the salary structure of the 
postal supervisor. He has found himself 
the victim of an unfortunate legislative cycle 
that has narrowed the salaries in various 
levels of supervision and responsibility. 

First the Little-Steel formula restricted a 
full adjustment in Public Law 134 enacted 
in july 1945. Then came horizontal in- 
creases that added to the inequities. Finally 
the Wage Stabilization Act nullified efforts 
for a full adjustment in Public Law 204 en- 
acted in 1951. 

The present salary structure has been 
thrown out of balance by the restrictions 
previously mentioned. They have caused a 
very narrow spread to exist between various 
levels of supervision. This in turn has re- 
sulted in inadequate compensation commen- 
surate with responsibility. The proposed 
salary schedules on the other hand will 
spread the salaries to compensate in each 
grade and in each level of supervision and 
responsibility. 

I feel there is full justification for the en- 
actment of this legislation. In fact, I feel 
that the salaries of postal supervisors initi- 
ally should be at least those provided in the 
final grade of the within grade provisions. 
Particularly do I believe this when I com- 
pare the responsibilities and salaries of a 
postal supervisor with that of a supervisor 
in private industry or even within the Gov- 
ernmental service itself as provided in the 
general-service schedules. It also seems 
only equitable that assistant postmasters 
should be paid proportionately as to the re- 
sponsibility held and also comparatively 
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with the similar positions held in private 
industry, and that overtime should be avail- 
able to supervisors at any time during the 
year as it is allowed to the clerks and 
carriers. 

May I in behalf of the postal supervisors 
in my district appeal to your committee in 
its wisdom, Mr. Chairman, to approve this 
measure. 


State of the Nations—Washington 
Semantics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RICHARD BOLLING 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 25, 1954 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article appeared in the Wednes- 
day, March 24, Christian Science Moni- 
tor. 

To paraphrase Shakespeare: What's 
in a slogan? A rose by any other name 
would smell.” 


The article follows: 

STATE OF THE NATIONS—WasHINGTON 
SEMANTICS ~ 
(By Joseph C. Harsch) 

WASHINGTON —It was after Paul Hoffman 
made one of his visits to Washington, includ- 
ing a call at the White House, that President 
Eisenhower said he was weary of the phrase 
New Look, and redefined it as meaning only 
an orderly evolution of United States min- 
tary policy. 

History does not record whether Mr. Hoff- 
man commented to the President, as he has 
to others, on the wonderful semantics of the 
automobile industry, where he spent that 
part of his life not otherwise occupied by the 
Marshall plan, the Ford Foundation, and the 
Citizens for Eisenhower Committee. 

However, there was a Hoffman call at the 
White House, after which the President did 
attempt to redefine one of Washington's most 
overused phrases into quiet terms. It can 
also be reported that sloganeering is falling 
into disrepute along the Potomac, that there 
is less talk of “merchandising” the adminis- 
tration program, and that two general cate- 
gories of events preceded this notable change 
in the atmosphere of Washington. 

One event was Mr. Hoffman's urbane dis- 
course, heard by many others if perhaps not 
by the President, on semantics in the auto- 
mobile industry. Mr. Hoffman pointed out 
that only the American automotive salesman 
of all people in the world could coin such a 
contradiction in terms as a “hard-top con- 
vertible,” and that only in this same indus- 
try is the phrase de luxe” employed to mean 
a utility as opposed to a luxury product. 

The other event has been the sequence 
of governmental merchandising operations 
which have left a residue of embarrassing 
and as yet incomplete political explaining to 
be done. Experience with these operations 
makes it in order to present a glossary of 
Washington slogans as they are currently un- 
derstood in this city. 

This glossary is not complete. Nor is it ob- 
jective. In exaggerated form it does express 
why Mr. Hoffman has been reminding admin- 
istration officials of the inconsistency of 
“hard-top convertibles," and why the Presi- 
dent redefined “New Look” as something evo- 
lutionary rather than revolutionary. 

Sloganeering and merchandising had 
been carried beyond the point of diminish- 
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ing returns. Administration publicity was 
losing effectiveness from exaggerated claims 
in advance of performance. A readjustment 
down to a level of realism was in order. The 
President gave the cue to the whole admin- 
istration when he redefined the “New Look.” 

It should be understood that the following 
definitions are drawn from Washington con- 
versations, some of them from the political 
opposition. (And, of course, they are not a 
serious statement of the editorial position of 
the Christian Science Monitor.) Don't shoot 
the columnist: 

“Unleashing Chiang Kai-shek.” Keeping 
Chiang Kal-shek more comfortably housed 
on Formosa than the British kept King Haile 
Selassie during that monarch's exile from 
Ethiopia at the Hyde Park Hotel in London. 

“Liberation.” Containment of the Soviet 
empire by a reduced United States military 
budget subject to the qualification that there 
may be “normal setbacks" in the process. 


“More dynamic foreign policy.” Same as 
above. 
“Twenty years of treason.” Twenty years 


of Democrats in office. 

“More than 2.400 security risks.” One 
avowed former Communist Party member, 
anyhow. 

“Dynamic, forward-looking legislative pro- 
gram.” A legislative program which prob- 
ably would merit considerable public ap- 
proval if the McCarthy issue could be 
cleared away long enough for the public to 
be able to see the legislative program. 

“Teamwork,” Every high-placed Govern- 
ment official expressing an individual, and 
usually conflicting, view on the degree of 
menace of the Soviet atomic program. 

“Agonizing reappraisal.” Giving the 
French more guns, tanks, and planes for the 
war in Indochina entirely regardless of their 
continued reluctance to ratify EDC. 

The United States has “the fmitiatiw.” 
Communist pressure increases in Indochina, 
Britain, Canada, and India agree to promote 
United Nations membership for Communist 
China, and Moscow explodes an H-bomb. 

“Hard money” and a “balanced budget.” 
Rolling readjustment and an increase in the 
statutory Federal debt limit. 

“Instant retaliation.” Not dropping an 
A-bomb on Moscow at the next act of ag- 
gression because Moscow has A-bombs, too, 
and would drop them on the United States, 

“Isolation of JOE McCartuy.” A program 
mapped out at the Commodore Hotel in New 
York in January, 1953, under which the Sen- 
ator has become the second most important 
individual in Washington and the most 
talked-about single person in the world. 

“Psychological strategy.” Justifying de- 
fense cuts in Washington by a theory of im- 
pending collapse inside the Soviet Union. 

“Flexible price supports.” A program for 
reviving the Democratic Party in the Farm 
Belt. 

“Trade not aid.” 
bloc if possible. 

“Bleeding-heart left-wingers.“ The Wash- 
ington press corps. 


Contain the high-tariff 


Our Neglected Merchant Marine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DON MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 25, 1954 


Mr. MAGNUSON, Mr. Speaker, it is 
apparent to me and to many others that 
the Congress and the executive branch 
of our Government are showing an ap- 
palling lack of concern for the necessity 
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of maintaining a strong merchant ma- 
rine. 

As a member of the great Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, I am 
anxiously aware, as are the other mem- 
bers of that committee, that far too little 
is being done to avert the disaster of al- 
lowing this vital fourth arm of national 
defense to deteriorate to a state of im- 
potence. 

In this connection, I wish to call to 
the attention of my colleagues a letter 
in today’s issue of the Washington Post 
and Times Herald. This letter was 
written by a man who served long and 
honorably in another branch of our na- 
tional defense—H._E. Yarnell, admiral, 
United States Navy, retired. 

It is heartening to see this evidence of 
recognition on the part of a man of high 
Navy rank of the fact that a strong mer- 
chant marine is an essential comple- 
ment to a strong Navy, a strong Army, 
and a strong Air Force: 

MAJOR DEFENSE ARM 

In all the discussion of New Look plans 
for national defense, little or nothing has 
been said of the major importance of a mer- 
chant marine in such plans. Yet World Wars 
I and II demonstrated that merchant ton- 
nage was just as necessary for victory as 
troops, planes, and men-of-war. 

Yet we read in the press of shipyards clos- 
ing down for lack of work; that the Mari- 
time Academy is to be closed for economy's 
sake; that the number of merchant seamen 
has decreased by many thousands in recent 
months. We see very little in the press of 
efforts being made in Congress to remedy 
the situation. 

At the same time we are pouring out bil- 
lions on the armed services, and for aid of 
dubious value to dozens of foreign coun- 
tries, 

Surely elementary foresight on the part 
of our Government should prevent any fur- 
ther decay of this major arm of our national 
defense. 

H. E. YARNELL, 
Admiral, United States Navy, retired. 
Newport, R. I. 


Continuation of Direct-Loan Program to 
June 30, 1955 


SPEECH 
HON. CHARLES W. VURSELL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, March 24, 1954 
. The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 8152) to extend 
to June 30, 1955, the direct home and farm- 
house loan authority of the Administrator 
of Veterans’ Affairs under title III of the 
Servicemen's Readjustment Act of 1944, as 
amended, to make additional funds avail- 
able therefor, and for other purposes. 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Chairman, I am 
glad to support this measure before us 
to extend the direct home and farmhouse 
loan authority of the Veterans! Adminis- 
tration to finance veterans in their pur- 
chases of homes. 

I recall this measure was a part of the 
original GI bill passed in 1944 which I 
had the privilege of helping to write and 
pass on the floor of this House, 
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The operation of this particular meas- 
ure has been so successful that even on 
its wide front of operations less than 1 
percent of the loans negotiated by the 
veterans under this act have been in 
default. This is a splendid tribute to 
the honest ability, the purpose, and in- 
tegrity of the veterans of our Nation. 

It is a tribute to their soundness of 
judgment, their desire to own their own 
homes, and their willingness to struggle 
and save to meet the payments, as hun- 
dreds of thousands of them have so suc- 
cessfully done, since the Government 
provided them the opportunity under 
such legislation as this which we are 
extending today for another year, and on 
which we are voting today to increase 
the loan fund by $100 million. 


A Statesman’s Insight 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH P. O'HARA 


OF MINNESOTA . 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 25, 1954 


Mr. O'HARA of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, I have noted a splendid edi- 
torial in the Wadena (Minn.) Pioneer 
Journal which recognizes the high 
statesmanship of our colleague LAWRENCE 
H. Sorru, of Wisconsin. I feel that the 
editorial is of deep interest to my col- 
leagues both on the subject matter dis- 
cussed and the general recognition which 
is so justly due to our colleague Law- 
RENCE H. SMITH, of Wisconsin: 

A STATESMaN’s INSIGHT 

Representative Lawnence H. SMITH, of Wis- 
consin, is a stalwart foe of communism who 
speaks with authority. He is a high-rank- 
ing member of the House Committee on 
Foreign Affairs and has personally visited 
Europe, Asia, South America, and the Middle 
East in studying communism, Ina reassur- 
ing article in the National Republic, of 
Washington, Mr. SMTTH emphasizes the ig- 
norance of the Washington Government 
under Truman and Acheson, which enor- 
mously aided the Soviet Union and the 
Chinese Reds in spréading their empire. He 
begs American citizens to study the true sit- 
uation, to the end that they may be reassured 
as to the superiority of the free world in 
war strength. He asserts that the slave 
empire of Russia is in serious economic dif- 
ficulties that will soon become apparent to 
the world. The Russian mainland, observes 
Mr. Surrk. with a population of 210 mil- 
lions, “cannot begin to supply its own basic 
peacetime needs in food, clothing, and shel- 
ter. Russia is trying to sustain 62 percent 
more people than the United States with an 
overall annual Industrial production which 
aggregates roughly one-third of the United 
States total.” 

Mr, SmrrH analyzes the economy of Soviet 
Russia and puts his finger upon its fatal 
weakness—the system of slavery. The indi- 
viduals actually in slave camps number 
about 20 million, while all workers nominally 
free are cruelly overworked in the frenzied 
effort to keep the nation fed, housed, clothed, 
and armed. The Wisconsin statesman takes 
note of the shortened life of slaves—about 
6 years—and the deadly hatred of slavemas- 
ters by the victims and their families. He 
looks for an explosion of some kind as a re- 
sult of the havoc wrought by slavery. 
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While they last, the advantages of slavery 
are deceptive. The ancients were deluded 
by the idea that slavery could enrich a state 
and give it permanent prosperity. Every 
nation practicing slavery ultimately suc- 
cumbed to its evils. Only the Russian Com- 
munists and their Chinese accomplices now 
embrace the idea that they can maintain an 
economy based upon slavery. So long as 
slave labor seems to be cheap and before 
slavery's corrosive effects are detected, the 
system jis superficially successful, but within 
it are the seeds of death—death by violence 
and national henrorhage of blood. 

Representative Smirn is right; Soviet Rus- 
sia and Red China are doomed. The hour of 
their collapse cannot be foreseen. They may 
do great harm to the world before they col- 
lapse, and therefore the world must beware 
of them. But nature, human nature and 
God are not idle. In due time, even u the 
evil-doers are not beaten by war, the iron 
dice GY destiny will decree the freedom of all 
Russians and all Chinese. 


Rear Adm. M. L. Royar Rings the Bell for 
the Navy on the Taxpayer’s Dollar 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 25, 1954 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, in a 
recent Department of the Navy release 
entitled “The Public Is Our Boss, Let Us 
Keep It Informed,” Rear Adm. M. L. 
Royar, Chief, Bureau Supplies and Ac- 
counts, dingdongs the Navy to keep 
waste wiped off its slate to guarantee 
the taxpayer 100 cents on every 1 of his 
shore and offshore defense dollars. 

I am interested in the below cited re- 
lease by Admiral Royar, Mr. Speaker, 
because I like to tell of its application at 
the most efficient naval installation of 
its kind in the United States, in the world 
for that matter, bar none. I speak, of 
course, of the Naval Supply Depot, at 
Bayonne, N. J., skippered by Capt. Hugh 
Haynsworth. 

It is wonderful for a Congressman. to 
be able to stand on the floor of this 
House, Mr. Speaker, and in broad day- 
light, to challenge all comers to match 
the efficient operation of the taxpayers’ 
dollar as one sees it at work in the 
supply depot at Bayonne, N. J. I like 
to tell this story, Mr. Speaker. Con- 
Gratulations to all concerned. 


However, performance is generally 
sparked by leadership and inspiration. 
This release by Admiral Royar fur- 
nished just that spark of leadership and 
inspiration as to make my constituency 
happy to have it cited herewith: 

Tue Pusiic Is Our Boss; Ler Us Keep Ir 

` INFORMED 

(The Supply Corps of the Navy is charged 
with the responsibility of obtaining maxi- 
mum value for the taxpayer's dollar in ex- 
tending supply and logistic support to fleet 
and shore activities.) 

The Christian religion is almost 20 cen- 
turies old, yet every Sunday morning the 
Little Church Around the Corner rings the 
bell to remind the people of their spiritual 
Obligation. We, too, must keep ringing the 
bell to make sure that the people are mind- 
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ful of our great Navy and its_various opera- 
tions. We cannot trust to the hope that our 
good deeds will shine forth like a candle in 
the dark. Rather, we must tell the story 
again and again by every means at our 
command, 

Too seldom has the subject of Navy public 
information been seriously considered. 
Nevertheless, Secretary of the Navy Robert 
B. Anderson recently had this to say: 

“The keynote of the Navy's public infor- 
mation program is based upon the principle 
that the public has an inalienable right to 
know the manner in which the Navy is ad- 
ministered. To discharge this responsibility 
it is the policy of the Navy to keep the pub- 
lic fully informed on all Navy activities com- 
patible with military security.” 

Public information is but one aspect of 
public relations and is not to be confused 
with publicity or propaganda, It deals in 
facts—facts which the public is entitled to 
know. It follows that a sound public infor- 
mation program will contribute immeasur- 
ably to a well-rounded public-relations pol- 
icy. Experience has taught us that an 
informed public is an understanding public. 
If we are honest and forthright with the 
public it will be honest and forthright with 
us. This is basic in public relations. 

A recent issue of the Navy's Public Rela- 
tions Newsletter, reiterated official Navy pol- 
icy concerning this phase of public relations 
as follows: “For most of us, the first—and 
strictly human—reaction when confronted 
with something unfortunate that can't help 
but put the Navy in a bad light is, ‘For 
heaven's sake, don't let the press get hold 
of this.’ Such a reaction is human, but it 
isn’t smart because it simply is thoroughly 
dishonest and therefore thoroughly wrong. 
Any temporary respite from criticism is just 
that—very temporary. And the criticism for 
the original situation is nothing compared 
to the blasting which awaits the man or 
organization that tries to keep bad news a 
secret. Unsurprisingly, it seldom if ever 
ever remains a secret very long.” 


ADMIRAL CARNEY SPEAKS 


In a letter thanking Yates McDaniel of the 
Asociated Press for speaking before the re- 
cent Commandants' Conference, the Chief of 
Naval Operations gave his views on this im- 
portant point, Admiral Carney wrote: 

I was particularly impressed with your 
point about the importance of being frank 
and aboveboard with the press rather than 
trying to hide things that can't in the long 
run be hidden. This has always been my 
personal policy and will be the policy of the 
Navy as long as I have the power to in- 
fluence it.” 

Public information is the “telling” part of 
the larger field of public relations. Any 
such program will fail if this important phase 
of the job is neglected. It is the duty of all 
technical information officers to keep the 
public aware of the Navy as an instrument of 
national security. 

The basic public information objectives of 
the Navy Department have been and con- 
tinue to be: - 

1. To satisfy the American public's justi- 
fiable interest in the Navy. 

2. To obtain for the personne] of the Navy 
public recognition commensurate with their 
accomplishments. 

3. To insure public awareness of the Navy's 
role within the Department of Defense and 
thereby continue public support of the 
United States Navy. ` 

4. To develop cooperation and enthusiasm 
within the Naval Establishment which will 
reflect credit to the service. 

RESPECT AND UNDERSTANDING ESSENTIAL 

Furthermore, these objectives are to create 
mutual confidenée of respect and under- 
standing between the Navy and the public. 
This is essential to insure a maximum real- 
ization in attaining national security. 
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In order to accomplish these objectives 
every naval officer must realize that good will 
is a byproduct of his own actions. How he 
deports himself in all dealings with people 
will determine to a degree what the public 
thinks of the Navy. He must bear in mind 
that public acceptance is one of the major 
goals of the public relations program. The 
policy still stands that public relations is an 
all-hands job. 

In years gone by public relations was not 
recognized as such. It was simply labeled 
“leadership” or “commonsense.” The Chief 
of Naval Operations, In a speech delivered 
December 11, 1953, said it this way: 

“Let me cite one more Navy objective. I 
am thinking of a sound public relations pro- 
gram. I am speaking of public relations in 
the broader sense, as it affects every man 
wearing the uniform and those who support 
that uniform. It involves every aspect of 
human conduct in the field of human rela- 
tions. Reams have been written on this sub- 
ject, and rightly so, because of the funda- 
mental importance of informed public opin- 
ion. I firmly believe there are two basic 
principles on which public relations ere 
founded. They are integrity and common- 
sense.” 

In following this policy, we must first dis- 
sipate the myth that professional records 
will be marred if an officer is engaged for 
a reasonable period in a technical informa- 
tion officer's billet. He must realize that 
in this assignment he has an opportunity to 
broaden his professional experience and 
background which will reflect upon the Navy, 
the Supply Corps and himself. 


NOTHING MYSTERIOUS OR COMPLICATED 


There is nothing mysterious or compli- 
cated about public relations. Both public 
information and public relations follow nor- 
mal, official channels. The main tools are 
common sense, an inclination for the werk, 
a reliable sense of discretion, sustained en- 
thusiasm and energy, plus a working knowl- 
edge of the supply system. 

Some Supply Corps officers are reluctant 
to accept public information billets. This is 
perhaps due to a feeling of professional 
apprehension. Rotation of such duties 
among regular naval officers, however, does 
not prove an impediment to naval careers, 
As a matter of fact, it has proved a distinct 
ultimate advantage. 

Since public relations is a command re- 
sponsibility in all field activities, it remains 
the prerogative of a commanding officer to 
direct his own public-relations program. 
But how can we expect a commanding offi- 
cer to support a public-relations program if 
he is totally unsympathetic and unfamiliar 
with the basic concepts of public informa- 
tion, having been denied or deprived of ear- 
lier training in this fleld. 

It is essential, therefore, to encourage 
regular officers to serve enthusiastically in 
these billets, either in a primary or collat- 
eral-duty status, 

NO ADDED EXPENSE 


The Supply Corps must select the best 
qualified officers for these positions. By 
use of their services as information officers 
there would be no added expense incurred 
by the Navy. 

In view of the cutbacks contemplated in 
total Naval Reserve officers on active duty, 
it will be necessary that more regulars 
assume public-information responsibilities, 

All commands are free to devise their own 
public-relations techniques consistent with 
overall Navy policy. Since public relations 
is a management responsibility, these pol- 
icies must be in the public interest and the 
public must be made aware of them. Ad- 
miral Carney emphasized this view when he 
said: 


“An informed public is essential for an 
effective Navy. Commanding officers will 
therefore assure that the public informa- 
tion policies contained in the new United 
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States Navy Public Information Manual are 
effectively implemented, and that all hands 
are thoroughly indoctrinated as to their 
responsibilities to the public. The vigorous 
support of commanders and commanding 
Officers is essential if the Navy's public rela- 
tions program is to be effective. Only by 
full cooperation of all naval personne! is it 
possible to insure adequate and continuing 
public support for the Navy's vital role in 
national defense. Personnel assigned pri- 
mary or collateral public information duties 
wilt be afforded direct access and full co- 
operation by their commanding officers to 
assure the efficient performance of all public 
information functions herein delineated.” 

A number of supply activities under the 
Management control of the Bureau of Sup- 
plies and Accounts are Carrying on vigorous 
technical information programs. These are 
not propaganda mills. Such programs have 
resulted in much favorable public comment 
and recognition. It is the desire of the 
Bureau that other supply activities should 
initiate and set up effective technical infor- 
mation p ms. 

Several field activities have been cited for 
excellency in TIO functions by the Chief of 
Information, Navy Department, in the Public 
Relations Newsletter. NSD Bayonne has 
been so recognized no less than three times 
in recent months. 

The three Naval Supply centers at Oakland, 
Norfolk, and Pearl Harbor have over a period 
of years carried on effective technical infor- 
mation programs. This includes technical 
information programs through the press, 
radio, and television, as well as guided tours 
for civic organizations and visits by other 
groups. For example, NSC Norfolk's motto 
is: Better public information today—better 
publie relations tomorrow. 

Another field activity with an Interesting 
public relations program is NPO San Pran- 
cisco. Its program is designed to solve the 
problem of how to get along. As a command 
responsibility, the officer lu charge has as- 
signed high priority to this program. 

In order to have purchasing agents and 
contracting officer personnel understand and 
learn more about related supply functions, 
NPO San Francisco has undertaken an am- 
bitious visitation program. In addition, 
trips to contractors’ plants have been 
planned. This program has produced tan- 
gible results between naval installations of 
the west coast and the two major shipyards 
in the area. Also, other meetings are sched- 
uled with trade organizations and chambers 
of commerce, 


CLEARPIELD TELLS THE STORY 


The Naval Supply Depot, Clearfield, Utah, 
is telling the supply story through extensive 
community and press relations, Preparing 
stories and supplying photographs to news- 
papers, magazines, trade journals, wire serv- 
ices, armed forces magazines, and station 
newspapers are regular duties of the depot's 
technical information officer. 

NSD, San Pedro, Calif., is promoting better 
community relations with a weekly radio 
program which presents activities of inter- 
est to the community. 

An example of coordinated technical infor- 
mation was demonstrated in the cold- 
weather clothing tests last February on 
Mount Washington, N. H. Life magazine gave 
extensive pictorial coverage to the event and 
the story also recelved wide news and pic- 
torial coverage by the Associated Press and 
the New York Times. In addition it received 
nationwide television coverage by the Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System. This project was 
coordinated by the Technical Information 
Office of BuSandA with the Clothing Supply 
Office's technical information officer. 

All types of publicity are potential tools 
for bullding good will, but they are only 
a part of establishing favorable public rela- 
tions. So, we take advantage of another 


“always been excellent. 
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technique—direct community relations. 
This part of public relations should interest 
all Supply Corps officers as their official duties 
in shore billets are closely related to the com- 
munity in which they live. 


OAKLAND GETS RECOGNITION 


When we do a good job in community 
relations we get favorable recognition. An 
example of this is an editorial concerning 
NSC Oakland which appeared in the Oakland 
Tribune as follows: “The 10th anniversary of 
the Oakland Naval Supply Center, largest of 
its kind in the United States, marked a 
decade of growth with Oakland and Califor- 
nia. It serves to remind this community 
of the greatest importance of this activity 
to our economy.. * Relations between 
the supply center and this community have 
We recommend the 
center as an example of good public rela- 
tions.” 

Recently both military and civilian person- 
nel of the Naval Supply Center at Norfolk, 
worked hard at their annual Christmas doll- 
dressing project. The bright faces of 2,000 
little girls bespoke the community's appre- 
ciation. 


Every opportunity to emphasize the family 
aspect of Navy life helps the Navy's com- 
munity relations. 

Speaking appearances before school groups, 
civic organizations, luncheon clubs, and any 
other community, organizations which con- 
tribute to the community’s progress help to 
Improve Navy public relations and at the 
same time provide sounding boards for news- 
paper and radio coverage. The list of com- 
munity endeavors is limited only by a TIO's 
ingenuity. 

There is a feeling among some commands 
in the Supply Corps that as long as no major 
catastrophies occur, “Why worry about TIO 
activities?" A preacher may deliver a 
sermon each Sunday, live an exemplary life, 
with little or no public comment. Yet, let 
him be caught kissing a member of the choir 
and headlines blaze forth. Similarly, the 
Navy preserves millions of pounds of food 
successfully without notice, but when spoiled 
hams reek in the newspaper headlines. 

The goodwill of the American people is a 
powerful asset to the Navy. Therefore, let 
us keep it as such. This can be done by 
making available complete and accurate in- 
formation on naval supply operation. Be- 
cause the Navy is public property, the public 
is entitled to know what has been bought 
with its tax dollars, and, whether its invest- 
ment is contributing maximum support to 
national security. The rewards of a success- 
ful technical information program are public 
recognition, acceptance, and support. 


Protecting America’s Heritage of 
Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. BRICKER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 25, 1954 


Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, in ac- 
cordance with permission granted dur- 
ing the course of my remarks in the 
Senate today, I submit for publication in 
the Appendix of the Record the articles 
on the Declaration of Independence, the 
Constitution, and the first 10 amend- 
ments to the Constitution, to which I 
made reference. 


The articles are as follows: 


March 25 


THe DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 


Drafted by Thomas Jefferson between June 
11 and June 28, 1776, the Declaration of 
Independence is at once the Nation's most 
cherished symbol of liberty and Jefferson's 
most enduring monument. Here, in exalted 
and unforgettable phrases, Jefferson ex- 
pressed the convictions. in the minds and 
hearts of the American people. The political 
philosophy of the Declaration was not new; 
its ideals of individual liberty had already 
been expressed by John Locke and the con- 
tinental philosophers. What Jefferson did 
was to summarize this philosophy in “self- 
evident truths” and to set forth a list of 
grievances against the King in order to 
justify before the world the breaking of ties 
between the Colonies and the mother 
country. 

Early in May of 1776 Jefferson left his 
home at Monticello to ride to Philadeiphia 
as one of Virginia's Delegates to the Conti- 
nental Congress. Over a year had passed 
since the guns had blazed at Lexington and 
Concord and hopes of reconciliation with 
Great Britain were dally ebbing. Men in 
New England and the South had become 
convinced that independence was inevitable, 
but the middle Colonies still wavered. On 
May 15, the day after Jefferson reached Phila- 
delphis, Virginia authorized its delegation to 
lay before Congress a resolution for inde- 
pendence. 

At a meeting of Congress on June 7 in 
the State House, now Independence Hall, 
Richard Henry Lee of Virginia offered a reso- 
lution “That these United Colonies are, and 
of right. ought to be, free and independent 
States.“ On June 10 action on the Lee 
resolution was postponed for 3 weeks as 
some delegates wanted further instructions 
before voting on a question so momentous. 
Convinced, however, that the resolution 
would be adopted, Congress appointed a 
committee of five to draft a statement pre- 
senting to the world the case for independ- 
ence. Jefferson was chairman of that com- 
mittee; among its other members were John 
Adams and Benjamin Franklin. By June 28 
Jefferson had written his draft, discussed it 
with Adams and Franklin individually, and 
obtained its approval by the committee. 
By that time all the middle colonies except 
New York had either directed or authorized 
their delegates to vote for the Lee resolu- 
tion. 

On July 1 Congress reconvened, and on 
July 2 the Lee resolution was adopted. Then 
the draft of the Declaration was taken up. 
Though Adams and Franklin had made a 
few changes in the draft and Congress made 
more, the document as a whole remains 
the work of Jefferson. All of July 3 and 
until the late afternoon of July 4, Congress 
debated the Declaration. Then the church 
bells rang to signal its adoption. At the 
direction of Congress the committee on the 
Deciaration supervised its printing, which 
was finished early on July 5 so that copies 
were distributed that same day. On July 
19 Congress ordered that the Declaration 
be engrossed on parchment. The engrossed 
copy was signed on August 2 by those dcle- 
gates present and later by others. 

The Declaration is both a great political 
document and an inspired piece of literature 
lofty in tone and perfect in phrasing, worthy 
to be cherished through the centuries by the 
American people. 

THE CONSTITUTION 


On May 26, 1787, the Constitutional Con- 
vention met in Philadelphia to frame for 
the United States a government stronger 
than the loose association under the Articles 
of Confederation. All through the summer, 
In closed sessions, the able delegates debated, 
drafted and redrafted the articles of the new 
Constitution, Among the chief points at 
issue were how much power to allow the Cen- 
tral Government, how many representatives 
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in Congress to allow each State, and how 
these representatives should be elected—di- 
rectly by the people or by the State legisla- 
tures, The work of many minds and many 
pens, the Constitution stands as a model of 
cooperative statesmanship and the art of 
compromise. 

On September 17, 1787, the document was 
signed and sent to Congress, which soon 
forwarded printed copies to the State legisla- 
tures. Then began the great debate. Madi- 
son, Hamilton, and Jay wrote the brilliant 
Federalist- papers, defending the new plan. 
Others joihed the argument, in pamphiets, 
articles, speeches, and letters; in talk at 
taverns and coffee houses, at churches and 
homes. 

By June 21, 1788, conventions In 9 States, 
the requisite number, had ratified the Con- 
stitution; the other States later approved it. 
Thus the States, which had so recently 
gained their independence, gave up some of 
their hard-won sovereignty “in Order to 
form a more perfect Union.” 

THE BILL OF RIGHTS 

During the debates on the adoption of the 
Constitution its opponents again and again 
charged that the Constitution as drafted 
would open the way to tyranny by the Cen- 
tral Government. Fresh in thelr minds was 
the memory of the British violation of civil 
tights before and during the Revolution. 
They demanded a “bill of rights“ that would 
Spell out the immunities of individual citi- 
zens, Several State conventions in their 
formal ratification of the Constitution asked 
for such amendments; others ratified the 
Constitution with the understanding that 
the amendments would be offered. 

On September 25, 1789, the First Congress 
of the United States, therefore, proposed to 
the State legislatures amendments to the 
Constitution that met the arguments most 
frequently advanced against it. The first 
two proposed amendments, which concerned 
the number of constituents for each Repre- 
sentative and the compensation of Con- 
gressmen, were not ratified. Articles 3 to 12, 
however, ratified by three-fourths of the 
State legislatures, constitute the first 10 
amendments of the Constitution. 

Amendment 1 is the specific guaranty of 
freedom of religion, speech, and assembly 
and of the freedom of the press. Amend- 
ments 2 and 3 relate to “the right of the 
People to keep and bear arms” and the quar- 
tering of soldiers in private houses. Amend- 
ment 4 safeguards against “unreasonable 
Searches and seizures.” Amendments 5 to 8 
deal with the rights of the accused in crimi- 
nal cases, guarantee trial by Jury and rep- 
resentation by ceunsel, and ban excessive 
ball and fines and “cruel and unusual pun- 


ishments.” Amendment 9 explicitly declares - 


that the enumeration of certain rights of 
the people does not mean that these are the 
people's only rights, and amendment 10 
States specifically that powers not given to 
the Central Government nor prohibited to 
the States under the Constitution are re- 
Served to the States or to the people. 

The proposals for the Bill of Rights rep- 
Tesent a balance of the pendulum of gov- 
ernment. The Declaration of Independence, 
based on the concept of the social compact 
between the people and their government, 
Was followed by a weak government under 
the Articles of Confederation. Then the 
Pendulum swung to the strong Central Gov- 
ernment outlined in the Constitution. Last- 
ly this swing was counterbalanced by the 
Bin of Rights, so that a*strong central gov- 
ernment could be maintained with due re- 
spect for the rights of the people. 

THE STORY OF THE DOCUMENTS 

During their existence of over a century 
4nd a half the Declaration, the Constitution, 
and the Bill of Rights have been subjected 
to considerable travel and wear. Before 
1786 the Deciaration had already followed 
the frequent moves of the Continental Con- 


gress, making in all 9 journeys to 8 different 
\cities or towns. The Constitution, after its 
signing in Philadelphia in 1787, had been 
taken from there to New York, where Con- 
gress was in session. On September 15, 1789, 
Congress, still in New York, ordered that the 
newly created Department of State should 
have custody of the Deciaration and the 
Constitution. — 

A year later these documents, along with 
the Bill of Rights and other records, were 
taken from New York to Philadelphia, the 
temporary seat of the Federal Government. 
It was the enrolled original of the congres- 
sional resolution—the Federal Government’s 
official copy of the Bill of Rights, reproduced 
in this brochure—that made this journey. 
Thirteen other copies, also written on parch- 
ment, had been transmitted to the States 
for their ratification. 

In 1800, by order of President John Adams, 
the three great documents and other Govern- 
ment records were sent down the Delaware 
River and by sea to the new Federal City in 
the District of Columbja. They remained 
in Washington until the wartime summer of 
1814. Then, while British troops were march- 
ing on the Capital, Secretary of State James 
Monroe ordered an emergency removal of the 
Declaration, the Constitution, the Bill of 
Rights, and other records in his custody. 
Packed in linen bags, they were hidden over- 
night in an old barn on the Virginia side 
of the Potomac and the next day were taken 
to Leesburg, Va. There they stayed until 
the British raiders had left Washington and 
the fleet had sailed down Chesapeake Bay. 

As pieces of parchment the Constitution 
and the Bill of Rights are today in better 
condition than the Declaration. After 1814 
the Constitution was kept in the State De- 
partment until 1921, and the Bill of Rights 
remained there until its transfer to the 
National Archives in 1938. 

The Declaration of Independence, how- 
ever, suffered further handling and exposure. 
From 1841 to 1894 it was exhibited, appar- 
ently with little concern about the likeli- 
hood of its fading. For the first 35 years of 
this period it hung im the Patent Office 
Building in Washington, opposite a window 
and exposed to sunlight; it was then shown 
in Philadelphia at the centennial of its 
signing: and soon‘after that it was displayed 
in the new State, War and Navy Building in 
Washington. The last was a timely change 
from the Patent Office Building; a few 
months after the document was removed, 
the room in which it had hung was gutted 
by flames, 

Moreover, the Declaration was subjected 
to the making of several facsimiles, before 
the day of the photoengraving process. In 
1818 and 1819 engravings of the text of the 
document were made and published with 
facsimiles of its signatures. It is not defi- 
nitely known that the marked fading of the 
signers’ names is due to the making of these 
facsimiles, but certainly the signatures have 
faded, more than the rest of the document, 
Possibly the ink used by the signers of the 
Declaration was of poorer quality than that 
used by the engrosser and consequently 
faded more during the long exposure to sun- 
light in the Patent Office Bullding. 

At any rate, it is almost certain that a 
facsimile made between 1820 and 1823 did 
impair the whole document. In 1820 Sec- 
retary of State John Quincy Adams commis- 
sioned William J, Stone, “a respectable En- 
graver,” to make a facsimile of the Declara- 
tion. Presumably Stone, following the prac- 
tice of the day, actually transferred some of 
the ink from the parchment to the copper 
plate in which he etched the image thus 
transferred. The copper plate was later 
bought by the State Department and is now 
in the National Archives. The reproduction 
of the Declaration in this brochure is from 
one of Stone’s facsimiles. 

Almost 120 years after the Declaration was 
signed, the State Department decided that 
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the document should no longer be handled 
or exhibited. It announced in 1894 that the 
parchment had been “carefully wrapped and 
placed flat In a steel case.” The Constitu- 
tion was protected in the same way. In 
1903 a committee of the National Academy 
of Sciences approved these precautions and 
recommended that the Declaration should 
never be exhibited. 


Another committee of scholars examined 
the Declaration and the Constitution in 
1920, This committee reported that the 
safes in which the documents were kept 
were of sheet steel too thin to be fireproof; 
it also reported its belief that exhibiting 
the parchments would not damage them 
further if they were hermetically sealed and 
protected against strong light. 

In the following year the State Depart- 
ment. transferred the Declaration and the 
Constitution to the Library of Congress. 
The two great documents were exhibited 
in the Library from 1924 to December 1952, 
except for a period during World War II. 
when they wefe safely stored in the bullion 
depository at Fort Knox, Ky., In 1951 the 
Library, with the aid of the National Bu- 
reau of Standards, further protected the 
documents by sealing them in glass en- 
closures filled with helium, properly humidi- 
fied, and placing these enclosures in shrine 
cases fitted with special glass to screen out 
damaging light rays. 

When the National Archives Building was 
constructed, its Exhibition Hall, was designed 
to display these early documents of our 
Government, and the murals shown in this 
brochure were painted as fitting accom- 
paniments to the Declaration and the Con- 
stitution. In the spring of 1952 Congress 
through its Joint Committee on the Library 
directed that the National Archives should 
have custody of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence and the Constitution, and in the fol- 
lowing December they were transferred to 
thelr present location. The National Ar- 
chives has sealed the Bill of Rights in helium 
and has provided filters in the glass of the 
shrine cases in which the documents are 
now displayed. 

Under the floor of the Exhibition Hall a 
vault has been constructed of steel and re- 
inforced concrete, Into this vault the three 
encased documents, with their supports, 
can be quickly lowered by an electrically 
operated mechanism. Other machinery then 
closes over the vault a massive lid of metal 
and concrete. Provision has been made 
for manually operating the mechanisms to 
lower the documents and close the vault 
should electric current fail. The vault itself 
is fireproof, shockproof, and bombproof, 
Such are the precautions taken to guard 
these precious charters of liberty, the heri- 
tage and pride of the American people, 


How Tyranny Is Born 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 25, 1954 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Rxconp an address by Mr. 
George E. Stringfellow, senior vice presi- 
dent, Thomas A. Edison, Inc., before the 
annual meeting of Pro-America, held at 
Fort Worth, Tex., on March 9, 1954. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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How TYRANNY Is Born 
(Address by George E. Stringfellow, senior 
vice president, Thomas A. Edison, Inc., 

West Orange, N. J., and long-time business 

associates of the wizard of Menlo Park, 

before the annual meeting of Pro-America, 

Fort Worth, Tex., March 9, 1954) 

Because pro-America stands for and fear- 
leesly supports the basic principles. ideals, 
and philosophy of our system of Govern- 
ment, I am honored to address your meeting. 

You are for America firet, as all loyal citi- 
zens of other countries are for their country 
frst, and it is about America and the Amer- 
ican system of Government that I wish to 
speak. 

Our Government is founded on a Consti- 
tution which Gladstone described as “the 
most wonderful work ever struck off at a 
given time by the brain and purpose of 
man.” 

Following the signing of this great docu- 
ment, a lady asked the venerable Benjamin 
Franklin, Mr. Franklin, what have you 
given us?” The wise old man responded, 
“We have given you a republic.” then the 
gage hesitated and concluded, “if you can 
keep it." Franklin knew that one Of the 
saddest facts of history is that republics 
vanish. For example, the shift from the 
Roman Republic to the Roman Empire was 
so gradual that the people lost their liberty 
before they realized it. 

In his essay on politics Aristotle, the great 
lover of liberty, observed that the gradual 
usurpation of the people's power by govern- 
ment, even in small degrees, eventually de- 
prived them of their liberty. 

It must be realized at the outset that we 
cannot have efficient Government without 
power, but power of any “kind is dangerous, 
whether it ts in Government or whether it 
is in a machine. 

The framers of our Constitution did not 
hesitate to draft an instrument whereunder 
“We, the people” granted power—dangerous 
power —to their public servants. But, by a 
most ingenious, statesmanlike, and novel ar- 
rangement, they so reduced the danger of the 
misuse of that power that “We, the people” 
have not lost it, after 170 years. Safety from 
usurpation is built into our Constitution, 
but it still requires watching, and “we, the 
people” must be ultimate watchdogs. 

A few years ago, in a YMCA building in my 
hometown, a boiler let go, with rather fright- 
ful results. The designers of the boiler had 
provided automatic safety devices against the 
danger of explosion, just as the designers of 
our Constitution provided safety devices 
against the danger of usurpation of power. 
But the watchdogs—the superintendent and 
the janitor—had allowed the eafety valves 
to go rusty. We have some wonderful 
safety gadgets in our Constitution, but we 
must not let them get rusty. 

Now, about these safety devices. First and 
foremost, the power of our Government— 
the dangerous but necessary power—is split 
up among three separate branches, none di- 
rectly answerable to the other two, but all 
Answerable to their common master, the 
people. 

Thus, article I, section 1, provides that: 
“All legislative powers herein granted shall 
be vested in a Congress of the United States.” 

And section 8, in 18 different subdivisions, 
set forth in detail the tremendous power, 
which in their wisdom the draftamen found 
it necessary to confer upon the Congress in 
order that we might have a great and power- 
ful nation. 

But there are restraints on that power. 
An individual Member of Congress can be 
impeached or jailed for misconduct. He and 
all his fellows can fail of reelection. Their 
laws can be repealed by a succeeding Con- 
gress. And the Supreme Court, for more 
than a century, has held that it can over- 
rule congressional laws which violate the 
Constitution, 
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Then. article II. section 1, provides: “The 
executive power shall be vested in a Presi- 
dent of the United States of America.” 

But he may be impeached, or fall of re- 
election, or denied by Congress the funds to 
finance any threatened usurpation by his 
executive power. 

Then in article III. section 1, we find that: 
“The judicial power of the United States 
shall be vested in one Supreme Court and 
in such inferior courts as the Congress may 
from time to time ordain and establish.” 

But the judges themselves may be im- 
peached for misconduct, or their decisions 
overruled by subsequent judges, or by the 
people's own action in amending their Con- 
stitution. 

However, even with our remarkable system 
of safeguards against usurpation, our history 
is dotted with instances of threatened and 
actual usurpation of power by each of the 
three separate branches of government. 

My purpose today is to exhort you to be 
on your toes in guarding against usurpation 
by the executive branch, which, in my opin- 
ion, has been the principal offender in recent 
years. If we are to keep our Republic, such 
usurpation cannot be condoned or over- 
looked. 

We have had a President urge legislation 
upon Congress which the Court has held to 
be unconstitutional. In a letter to the chair- 
man of a congressional committee the Presi- 
dent said: “I trust that your committee will 
not let any doubts of the bill's constitution- 
ality prevent its passage.” Urged by the 
White House, Congress enacted the Gufley 
Coal Act. When the Supreme Court, then 
composed of “nine old men” of integrity, de- 
clared the law to be unconstitutional, the 
enraged President urged Congress to pack 
the Court with judges who shared his 
philosophy. ! 

Chief Justice Charles Evans Hughes said: 
“We live under a Constitution, but the Con- 
stitution is what the judges say it is.“ That 
is why it is so important that we place men 
on that bench who understand the philos- 
ophy of our system of government and who 
will fearlessly interpret the Constitution as 
our forefathers intended they should. 

The Constitution says that only Congress 
has power to declare war, yet we have seen 
a President send our American boys, under 
a United Nations flag, to fight Communist 
aggression in Korea. There we suffered 
140,000 casualties and spent more than $15 
billion, He justified that violation of the 
letter and spirit of the Constitution by call- 
ing the war a police action. 

We have seen a President seize the steel 
Industry without authority of law and in 
violation of the Constitution. In justifica- 
tion he proclaimed that the inherent power 
of the office of President gave him the au- 
thority to do whatever he thought best for 
the people. Caesar might have said that to 
the Roman Senate; Hitler might have said 
that to his Reichstag; Mussolini might have 
sdid that to his Fascist state; and Malenkov 
might say that to his Kremlin. But who in 
our Republic could conceive of a President 
proclaiming that the inherent power of his 
office gives him authority to do whatever he 
thinks best for the welfare of the people? 

The seizure of the steel industry was de- 
clared unconstitutional by a majority opin- 
ion of the Supreme Court. However, the 
Chief Justice rendered a minority opinion 
in which he was joined by two of his asso- 
ciates. They reasoned that although neither 
Congress nor any express grant of power 
under the Constitution had authorized the 
President to seize the steel industry, he was 
granted that power by the United Nations 
Charter. If two additional members of that 
body had concurred, thus making a majority 
opinion, we would have been governed in 
that instance by the United Nations Char- 
ter, and not by our own Constitution. 

About 60 years ago, someone asked James 
Russell Lowell, then the American Ambassa- 
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dor to Great Britain, “How long will the 
American Republic endure?" The great 
statesman and diplomat responded, Only as 
long as the ideals of the men who made it 
continue dominant.” 

Those who would substitute the U. N. 
Charter for the Constitution of the United 
States I submit are not imbued with the 
ideala and the philosophy that gave birth 
to our Republic, and should their ideals and 
philosophy prevail we will not keep our Re- 
public. If we are worthy of our heritage, if 
we appreciate our liberties, we will redouble 
our efforts to preserve our Constitution and 
thus perpetuate our liberties. 

There are those who seem to think that 
our liberties are safeguarded by words in- 
scribed on parchment, preserved in a glass 
case, produced in facsimile and hauled 
about the country on a Freedom Train. That 
is a snare and a delusion. The safeguards 
are there, and they are good, but they are 
not perfect. Our liberties will ultinrately be 
safeguarded and preserved only by the same 
means by which they were won—by our loy- 
alty and sacrifice. 8 

Too many of us have left the control of 
our public affairs to political machines made 
up of men whom we would not employ in 
our own enterprises, for whose judgment, 
ability and experience we have little respect, 
and in whose character we have no confi- 
dence, There are those who say, “I want 
nothing to do with politics for politics are 
dirty.“ I submit that, in the broad sense, 
politics is the science and practice of gov- 
ernment and that every citizen should share 
in that study and that practice. Politics 
will be as dirty as you and I permit it to be, 
and as clean as we demand. The price of 
decent government is still eternal vigilance. 

Those of us who would save our Republic 
and avold tyranny must, I think, emulate 
St. Paul who, crying that the days were evil, 
labored to Improve them. We must not fol- 
low Hamlet who cried that the days were 
evil and merely cursed them. 

Our forefathers gave us a system of gov- 
ernment which has produced greater liberties 
and higher living standards than ever before 
experienced. As citizens, it is our duty and 
responsibility to do our utmost to protect 
that system and to provide moral leadership 
for the rest of the world. That is our duty 
and we cannot avoid it even if we would. 

Duty.“ sald Robert E. Lee, “is the eublim- 
est word in our language. Do your duty in all 
things,” charged this great patriot. “You 
cannot do more, you should never wish to do 
less.“ 

More than 2,400 years ago, Confucius, the 
first recorded and greatest Chinese philoso- 
pher said: “With rightcodsness in the heart 
there will be beauty in the character; with 
beauty in the character, there will be har- 
mony in the home; with harmony in the 
home, there will be order in the nation; and 
with order in the nation there will be peace 
in the world.” 

Our forefathers had righteous hearts, they 
had beautiful character; there was harmony 
in their homes; there was order in the Na- 
tion, and they bequeathed to us a peaceful 
world. Let us emulate them, 


Kansas Electric Cooperatives, Inc. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK CARLSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 25, 1954 
Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I ask 


unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the resolu- 
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tions adopted by the Kansas Electric Co- 
operatives, Inc., adopted at their 13th 
annual meeting held in Hutchinson, on 
March 11, 1954. 

Kansas has been proud of the splendid 
progress that has been made in our 
State through the extension of electric 
Service to our farmers. Much credit is 
due the efforts of the officers and mem- 
bers of the Kansas Electric Cooperatives, 
Inc. 

In my opinion, wé in Kansas have in 
Joe Jenness, executive secretary, one of 
the outstanding men in this fleld in the 
Nation. 

In the resolutions adopted at the 
annual meeting, there are several sug- 
gestions which I would call to the atten- 
tion of the Department of the Interior. 
These suggestions affect the future 
growth and expansion of the rural elec- 
trification program. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Polier RESOLUTIONS OF Kansas ELECTRIC Co- 
OPERATIVES, INC., TOPEKA, KANS., PASSED AT 
THE 13TH ANNUAL MEETING HELD IN HUTCH- 
INSON, KANS., MARCH 11, 1954 


1. MISSOURI BASIN MARKETING CRITERIA, UNITED 
STATES DEPARTMENT OF INTERIOR 


Whereas the vast majority of rural elec- 

c coooperatives in the United States of 
America have been formed as strictly non- 
Profit service organizations, and the area 
Coverage systems being designed primarily 
to serve rural people where private enterprise, 
Operating for profit, could not expect to op- 
erate at a profit; 

Whereas the new Missouri Basin Power 
Marketing Criteria jeopardizes the successful 
termination of the many loan contracts by 
the REA cooperatives in Kansas and the Mis- 
gouri Basin. Such cooperatives were formed 
and loans received with the prospect in many 
Cases of power being available from Govern- 
ment-owned generating plants and backed 
by the preference clauses of the Federal mar- 
keting statutes. 

Whereas the members of the KEC condemn 
and criticize the criteria policy of the In- 
terior Department for the following reasons: 

1. Arbitrarily limiting the amount of firm 
Power available to preference customers. 

2. Limiting the area of service and thereby 
Making it impossible for some preference 
Customers ever to receive any Government 
Marketed power. 

3. Refusing to give preferred customers 
Contractual protection for future expansion; 

Whereas the members of the KEC offer the 
following suggestions as a working policy 
for the Interior Department: 

1. The National Rural Electric Cooperative 
Association board should be notified by the 
Interior Department of any proposed changes 
in Rural Electric Association policy programs. 

2. The National Rural Electric Cooperative 
Association board should be notified by the 
Interior Department of any proposed develop- 
ment of power sources upon the public 
domain. 

3. The Interior Department should give 
due consideration to the demands and advice 
Of the National Rural Electric Cooperative 
Azsociation but more so to the needs of 
Individual States, with ever a watchful eye 

the development of private utility mo- 
nopoly in any area: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we, the members and dele- 
Bates to the KEC meeting at Hutchinson, 
Kans., March 10 and 11, are aware of the 
lobbying efforts made by the private electric 
Utilities on Congress and do condemn the 
new marketing criteria of the Interior De- 
partment along with the Hoover Commission 


Planning the reorganization of the Federal 
Power programs. ; 
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2. KEC POWER POLICY 
Be it resolved, That— 


We support the preference clause as the 
same has been developed over the past 50 
years. 


We support and we will continue to work 


with the present administration as we have 
with the past administration, but will op- 
pose issues wherever and whenever they 
are harmful to our rural electric cooper- 
atives in Kansas. 

We will continue to support the National 
Rural Electric Cooperative Association be- 
cause as an organized group of States we 
can accomplish more than a single State can. 

We support the development of cur coun- 
try's potential hydropower and its sale and 
delivery at wholesale to load centers at the 
lowest possible cost consistent with sound 
business principles, first to public bodies 
and cooperatives then to others. 

We support the proposition that any 
advantages that may accrue by way of devel- 
opment of atomic energy should be preserved 
for all of the people generally and particu- 
larly for rural electric cooperatives and 
public bodies. 

We support every effort that is made to 
secure hydropower from Missouri Valley or 
from SPA or from other sources which may 
be supplemented with steam-plant power 
and/or with firm power on long-term con- 
tracts at rates that are as cheap or cheaper 
than the cost of generation. And that all 
G. & T. cooperatives should negotiate and 
attempt integration with all other sources 
of available power: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That these suggestions be and 
become the nucleus of a Kansas Electric Co- 
operative power policy. 

3. REVISION OF KEC CHARTER AND BYLAWS 

Whereas the charter and bylaws of KEC 
need clarification and revision because they 
were developed under conditions which have 
since changed: Be it therefore 

Resolved, That the President appoint a 
committee on the charter and bylaws. Said 
committee to make a study of the necessary 
changes and revisions and report back to the 
meeting of members their findings, sug- 
gestions, and proposed changes. 

4. KEC CENTRAL OFFICE ASSISTANCE 

Whereas the managers and cooperatives 
have many varied problems which could be 
correlated and aided by central office assist- 
ance: Be it therefore 

Resolved, That KEC give such thought and 
aid to these problems, as will be beneficial 
to the cooperative members. 

5. ORGANIZED LOAD BUILDING” PROGRAM 

Whereas the desire has been expressed that 
an organized load building program be pro- 
moted throughout Kansas: Now therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That the KEC coordinate and 
develop all phases of such power-use pro- 
grams. 

6. RELATIONS WITH MUNICIPALITIES 

Whereas municipalities and rural electric 
cooperatives have mutual power problems 
and are preference customers under the 
Federal preference clause: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That we promote educational 
and mutual agreement meetings to explore 
this field. 

7. VOTING RECORDS OF CONGRESSMEN 

Whereas the voting records of Congress- 
men and the orders and directives of com- 
missions and agencies relative to rural elec- 
tric problems are of vital interest to coopera- 
tive members: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That such voting records and 
such orders and directives as are of interest 
to rural electric cooperatives be made pub- 
lic through rural electric cooperative pub- 
lications, 
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8. TAXATION OF KANSAS ELECTRIC COOPERATIVES 


Whereas the taxation of rural electric co- 
operatives in Kansas is relatively high as re- 
gards to taxation of rural electric coopera- 
tives in other States: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That KEC take such steps as 
may be feasible to relieve this tax burden. 

9. LENGTH OF TIME OF WHOLESALE POWER 

CONTRACTS 


Whereas a number of Kansas electric co- 
operatives are at this time buying electric 
energy under short-term contracts contain- 
ing rate schedules which are reasonable in 
most respects; and 

Whereas it has long been the policy of 
REA to refuse to approve contracts for the 
purchase of electric energy for a period of 
more than 5 years; and 

Whereas this policy neither permits the 
power company to set up a rate schedule 
that will amortize its necessary investments 
over a long period of time, nor allow the 
cooperative to put into effect long-range 
planning on financial or construction pro- 
grams: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we recommend that the 
policy of REA be amended to permit the 
Administrator to approve power contracts for 
electric cooperatives for periods longer than 
5 years in all cases wherein he finds: 

(a) That the power supplier is equipped 
to meet all present and future needs of the 
cooperative in the area and for the period 
covered by the contract. 

(b) That the rate schedule set forth in the 
contract is beneficial to the cooperative. 

10. APPRECIATION FOR HOSPITALITY 

Whereas the Ark Valley Co-Op Association, 
Jack Davis, manager; the Baker Hotel man- 
agement,and personnel; the Hutchinson 
Chamber of Commerce; Television Station 
KTVH; and the city of Hutchinson have pro- 
vided excellent facilities and accommoda- 
tions for this KEC meeting: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That we express our sincere ap- 
preciation to all those who have made our 
stay so pleasant and profitable. 

11. APPRECIATION FOR SERVICES RENDERED 

Whereas the board of trustees of KEC, its 
executive secretary, and the various com- 
mittees have given freely of their time, in- 
formation, and energies to the end that the 
rural electric cooperatives program would be 
promoted: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we express our appreciation 
to each of these for their services during the 
past year. 

12. APPRECIATION TO MR. NELSEN 

Whereas Ancher Nelsen, Administrator of 
REA, has made an especial effort to be pres- 
ent at and take part in the KEC program and 
to participate in our mutual problems: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we express our appreciation 
to Mr. Nelsen for his attendance and counsel 
at this meeting; and be it further 

Resolved, That we heartily endorse and ap- 
prove the efforts and policies of Ancher Nel- 
sen and his administration in behalf of the 
rural electric and rural telephone programs, 

13. DISTRIBUTION OF RESOLUTIONS 

Whereas the Congressmen and other com- 
missions and agencies who work with REA 
problems are interested in matters that con- 
cern them in their respective official capaci- 
ties: Be it therefore 

Resolved, That we send a copy of appro- 
priate resolutions to such affected persons, 

_ 14. TABLE ROCK DAM IN MISSOURI 

Whereas there are prospects of an increase 
in population and the dire need for water 
conservation and flood control, the members 
and delegates to the KEC annual meeting at 
Hutchinson, Kans., March 10-11, 1954, recom- 
mend that money be appropriated for the 
building of Table Rock Dam in Missouri. 
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“Definitely Worthwhile To Initiate Some 
Sort of a Food Stamp Plan”—Letter 
From Former President of St. Louis 
Community Chest Commenting on Sul- 
livan Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 25, 1954 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to have the comments of an out- 
standing St. Louis leader, Mr. William 
Charles, on my bill, H. R. 7870, for the 
establishment of a food-stamp plan for 
the distribution of some of our vast 
hoard of surplus food to people in out- 
right need. Mr. Charles, who has 
worked long and hard in the vitally nec- 
essary, but often thankless, area of pub- 
lic service represented by our organized 
charities and nongovernmental health 
and welfare agencies, has just recently 
retired as president of the community 
chest of St. Louis and St. Louis County. 

Speaking as a private citizen, he re- 
ports that a need certainly exists for 
supplementing the generally inadequate 
relief grants and for providing some as- 
sistance of this nature to those needy 
persons ineligible. for public assistance 
because of situations such as our law in 
Missouri that employable persons cannot 
receive public assistance regardless of 
their ability to find jobs. 

It is his suggestion that actual dis- 
tribution of surplus foods under a food- 
stamp plan be done through local mer- 
chants. My bill permits the Secretary of 
Agriculture to designate the exact 
method of distribution of up to $1 billion 
worth of surplus food a year by food 
stamps. Mr. Charles also suggests that 
if it is not possible to use the local stores, 
the cost of maintaining necessary depots 
for the distribution be borne by the Fed- 
eral Government. That is the intent of 
H. R. 7870, but it may have to be spelled 
out more clearly. He further suggests 
that the cost of personnel for certifying 
needy persons not on public welfare rolls 
be reimbursed to the State or local wel- 
fare agencies assigned that responsibility 
under the bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I think all of the Mem- 
bers will be interested in the informed 
and valuable comments from this out- 
standing St. Louis leader in the field of 
the organized charities, and I inclose his 
letter as part of my remarks: 

Community CHEST or Sr. Louris 

AND Sr. Louis Counry, 


St. Louis, Mo., March 15, 1954. 
Mrs. Jonn B. SULLIVAN, 
Congress of the United States, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mas, SULLIVAN: This will acknowledge 
receipt of your letter of March 8 addressed 
to me as president of the Community Chest, 
a position from which I retired last week. 

Speaking solely as a private citizen, I think 
that it would be definitely worthwhile to 
Initiate some sort of a food stamp plan for 
persons now on relief or properly certified as 
being eligible for surplus foods. Certainly, 
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a case could be made for supplementing the 
present relief grants to all categories of our 
public assistance group, where we generally 
know grants are inadequate. Certainly, a 
case could be made for providing some as- 
sistance of this sort to a fairly substantial 
number of families who because they are 
employable are not able to get any public 
assistance from the State of Missouri and 
there may be some other borderline situa- 
tions also. 

It would seem to me that there should be 
some assurances as follows: 

1. If possible these food stamps should 
be redeemable through our local merchants. 
This would eliminate the necessity for any 
special distribution centers and would en- 
able the individual to go to his usual store. 
This, by the way, was the practice in the im- 
mediate prewar period when we had a sub- 
stantial surplus of food. 

2. Or, if this is not possible and distribu- 
tion depots of some sort have to be estab- 
lished, the cost of maintaining such depots 
and the necessary personnel should be borne 
by the Federal Government, 

3. Then, with respect to certifying who is 
eligible beyond those persons now in receipt 
of public assistance, there should be some 
modest prowsion for reimbursing the States 
or municipalities for whatever special per- 
sonnel they might have to hire to sang on 
this certification job. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM CHARLES. 


Inspection of Certain Plants Offered for 
Sale Under Provisions of Public Law 205 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN W. BRICKER 


O OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 25, 1954 


Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a letter dated 
March 15, 1954, from Mr. Holman D. 
Pettibone, chairman of the Rubber Pro- 
ducing Facilities Disposal Commission. 
It is in the nature of a progress report 
with respect to the activities of the Com- 
mission. The letter is addressed to Hon. 
Homer Capenart, chairman of the Sen- 
ate Banking and Currency Committee. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Marcu 15, 1954. 
Hon. Homer CAPEHART, 

Chairman, Banking and Currency 
Committee, United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR CAPENART: The Rubber Pro- 
ducing Disposal Commission has completed 
inspection of 25 of the 27 plants offered for 
sale under provisions of Public Law 205, to 
transfer synthetic rubber manufacture to 
private enterprise. 

Inspection trips have included the follow- 
ing facilities; Three plants at Baton Rouge, 
La.; 2 plants at Lakes Charles, La.; 3 plants 
at Port Neches, Tex.; 3 plants at Baytown, 
Tex.; 2 plants at Houston, Tex.; 2 plants at 
Borger, Tex.; 4 plants in the Los Angéles 
area; 2 plants at Louisville, Ky.; 1 plant at 
Institute, W. Va.; 2 plants at Akron, Ohio: 
1 plant at Kobuta, Pa. 

The two plants at Naugatuck, Conn., re- 
main to be visited. 

Commission members have some impres- 
sions from our contacts that we feel should 
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be reported to your committee at this time. 
They can be summarized as follows: 

1. The plants have been well maintained 
by their present operators and are in good 
condition, including those in standby. 

2. Although the quality of synthetic rub- 
ber has been vastly improved and new types 
developed such as cold rubber, in the past 
decade there have been no basic changes in 
the functional process of making rubber. 

3. Properties average some 10 years of op- 
eration. The degree of their obsolescence 
and depreciation obviously will be a matter 
to resolve in final negotiations for their sale. 
In this connection, the first two observations 
are relevant. 

4. Plants generally are well located in or 
near areas for facilitating efficient operation. 

5. There is optimism in the industry over 
the long-term outlook for Increased demand 
and expanding markets for synthetic rubber. 

6. Keen competition exists among the rub- 
ber, chemical, and petroleum industries in- 
terested in buying the plants. Other com- 
panies not now engaged in synthetic-rubber 
manufacture or its component materials are 
also interested. 

7. The Commission is impressed by the 
sincerity displayed by industrial executives. 
They have indicated a firm belief that the 
public interest will be served best by having 
plant ownership in private hands. They 
seem to fee] that they have a responsibility 
in making this possible by offering to pur- 
chase the plants at realistic figures which 
recognize the potentialities of the synthetic- 
rubber industry. 

8. The Commission has advised all prospec- 
tive buyers that it will not recommend any 
giveaway program to Congress, Since its 
organization, the Commission has been 
guided by these basic factors: 

(a) That technical information on the 
plants be equally available to all interested 
parties, regardless of size or nature of their 
business. 

(b) That a full, fair value be obtained for 
the plants; that the sales pattern insure a 
free, competitive rubber industry; and that 
the interest of national security be protected. 

(c) That the spirit and intent of the law, 
as developed in committee hearings and de- 
bate in both Houses of Congress, be followed. 

The Commission of three members, ap- 
pointed by the President, organized formally 
on November 10, 1953. As required by law, 
the Commission advertised for proposals on 
the plant properties on November 18, 1953. 
These advertisements appeared in several of 
the Nation's leading newspapers and business 
publications. 

Under the law, proposals for purchase of 
the properties will be received until May 
27 of this year. Then follows a period of 
negotiation with the bidders, ending De- 
cember 27, 1954. No later than January 
31, 1955, the Commission must submit its 
recommendations to Congress. 

Brochures containing full technical data 
on the plants have been offered to all pros- 
pective buyers on request, The following 
résumé describes the activities of the Com- 
mission, of general interest, since last No- 
vember: 

1, The Commision’s legal staff has con- 
sulted frequently with the office of the At- 
torney General. As required by law, the 
Attorney General must be consulted and 
pass on the sales pattern recommended, 

2. One hundred and ninety-six requests 
for plant brochures have been received from 
all types of industrial firms. Hundreds of 
brochures have been distributed. 

3. Two hundred and seventy-four requests 
for instructions and information have been 
received and answered. 

4. Forty-two conferences with prospective 
purchasers have been held. 

5. Interest in the disposal program is in- 
creasing. Proposals have been received and 
reviewed, without a price figure. The Com- 
mission is encouraging this procedure to 
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2 discussions with all interested par- 
es. 

6. Interested industrial firms have been 
granted permission to visit plants and make 
their own engineering studies. 

7. The Commission is evaluating individ- 
ual plants through its staff organization, 
and a great deal of information is being 
developed. 

Present employment at the Commission’s 
office, including technical personnel, cler- 
ical and secretarial assistance totals 25. All 
are in Washington at the Commission's office, 
811 Vermont Avenue NW. 

Further reports will be made to your com- 
mittee as developments warrant. Inquiries 
are invited on any phase of the program, 

Respectfully submitted. 

HOLMAN D. PETTIBONE, 
Chairman, 


Commonwealth Status for Alaska and 
Hawaii 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. A. S. MIKE MONRONEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 25, 1954 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
by Joseph C. Harsch, special corres- 
Pondent of the Christian Science Moni- 
tor, discussing the question of granting 
commonwealth status to Alaska and 
Hawaii. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

STATE oF THE NATIONS 
STATEHOOD OR COMMONWEALTH? 
(By Joseph C. Harsch) 

WASHINGTON.—It would seem to this 
writer that Senators MONRONEY, FULBRIGHT, 
SmatrHeas, and Danie. made a constructive 
and long-overdue contribution to public 
thinking about the relationship of the 
United States to its oUtlying possessions 
when they proposed that Alaska and Ha- 
Wall be given not statehood but common- 
Wealth status. 

Such a proposal is bound to be a bitter 
disappointment to the good citizens of 
Alaska and Hawall, most of whom are as 
American in every respect as the inhabitants 
Of Massachusetts, New York, Tennessee, or 
California, and who have had the prospect 
Of statehood dangled before their eyes by 
the party platforms of both Republicans and 
Democrats for a generation. 

The proposal would, in effect, take away 
from Alaska and Hawaii something which 
has been promised repeatedly and which 
both have had much reason to anticipate at 
the present sitting of the Congress of the 
United States. 

However, the intensity of the debate in 
Congress and the obvious reluctance of many 
Members of both House and Senate to pro- 
ceed to the promised action attest to the 
existence of a deep and unresolved doubt 
about the wisdom of extending the terri- 
torial frontiers of the United States beyond 
those which now exist and which have been 
established and unchanged since Arizona 
and New Mexico were admitted to the Union 
in 1912. 

The reasons usually given for hesitation 
about this step have not, I think, been the 
true reasons, Certainly it would raise seri- 
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ous questions if one were to be given state- 
hood and the other denied it because of 
calculations as to the probable party align- 
ment of its future Senators and Representa- 
tives in the United States Congress. Cer- 
tainly, also, there would be an indefensible 
violation of the concepts of Americanism if 
any territory were denied admission on the 
ground that some of its citizens are of Asiatic 
rather than of European extraction. 

The true reason for hesitation about state- 
hood arises rather, I think, out of the fact 
that Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Guam, 
Samoa, the Virgin Islands, and the Marlannas 
are all Territories noncontiguous to the ex- 
isting territory of the United States and that 
history is liberally sprinkled with case ex- 
amples of the unwisdom of attempting to 
govern noncontiguous Territories from one 
capital under one single parliament. 

The English colonists who settled on the 
American seaboard were as English when they 
arrived as were their compatriots who re- 
mained at home, and continued to be as 
English until well after the separation. Yet 
there arose between them differences of 
interest which forced their separation. 

There can be no serious doubt that a per- 
manent colonial status is as intolerable under 
the American flag today as it was under the 
British royal standard in 1776. It has been 
the impropriety and the impermanence of co- 
lonial status which has brought the project 
of statehood of Alaska and Hawali to its 
present position on the legislative calendar 
in Washington. American citizens of Alaska 
and Hawaii cannot properly be relegated 
much longer to the condition of “second- 
class citizens.” 

However, this does not need to mean that 
the only choice is between statehood and 
colonialism. Britain faced the same prob- 
lem when it decided to grant common- 
wealth status to its former great dominions. 
These had first been colonies, It was not 
practical to grant them the equivalent of 
statehood because Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand, South Africa, India, and Ceylon 
could not, in fact, be concentrated in the 
single city of London and managed in the 
single Parliament at Westminster. The 
commonwealth concept was invented to 
solve Britain's dilemma over the impossibili- 
ty of statehood and the intolerability of con- 
tinued colonial status for its mature off- 
spring. 

The United States has, in fact, already ap- 
plied this same solution in the case of Puer- 
to Rico. It is a self-governing common- 
wealth under the American flag. It is 
sovereign, independent, and equal, but has 
of its own free choice, and for sound and 
practical reasons, entrusted its foreign and 
defense policy to the Government in Wash- 
ington. It has the right to withdraw this 
trust and break this association of mutual 
convenience any time it chooses. Puerto 
Rico is not a colony, a territory, or a posses- 
sion. It is as independent of Washington 
as Canada is of London. 

There is no reason why Alaska and Ha- 
wail should not be able to prosper under 
commonwealth status as Canada and Aus- 
tralia have prospered. It is an honorable 
and dignified status. Its terms can be ad- 
justed to fit the common interests of all con- 
cerned. It would recognize the basic and 
true reason for hesitation in Washington 
about statehood, for it would leave un- 
changed the established boundaries of the 
American Union. 

The relationship of the 48 States to each 
other is a fixed and settled thing. The rela- 
tionship of such a union to any outlying 
colony, territory, possession,- or common- 
wealth cannot be fixed or certain for all 
time. To attempt to fix it so is, I think, to 
invite future, unforeseeable, and undesirable 
complications. The Soviet Union has not 
even attempted it with its contiguous satel- 
lites. Britain had to give up the Republic 
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of Ireland although more Irishmen live in 
England than in Ireland. A commonwealth 
is flexible, and can adjust itself to the fu- 
ture. A union is not flexible, and can be 
extended overseas only at great risks and 
hazards. 


Role of Senator McClellan in the 
McCarthy Controversy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 25, 1954 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have inserted 
in the Appendix of the Recor an article 
entitled “McCLELLAN Is Man of the Hour 
in Democrats Versus McCartuy,” written 
by Leslie Carpenter and originally pub- 
lished in the Arkansas Gazette of Sun- 
day, March 21, 1954. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recor», 
as follows: 


MCCLELLAN Is MAN OF THE HOUR IN DEMOCRATS 
Versus MCCARTHY 
(By Leslie Carpenter) 

WASHINGTON, March 20.—The controversy 
over Senator Josxyn R. McCartuy, Repub- 
lican, of Wisconsin, has catapulted Arkansas’ 
Senator JoHN L. MCCLELLAN into the center 
of the national political spotlight. 

McCLELLAN is today one of the most im- 
portant Democrats in the country; he Is the 
man who will most of all represent his party 
in the crucial “trial” of McCarTHy and two of 
McCarTuy’s keymen: Roy Cohn, chief coun- 
sel of McCartuy’s Investigations Subcom- 
mittee, and David Schine, millionaire Army 
private and one-time unpald McCarthy in- 
vestigator. 

It is an unusual role for MCCLELLAN, a 
conservative southern Democrat of the Harry 
BYRD-WALTER GEORGE school, As such, he 
often opposed programs offered by Presidents 
Franklin D. Rooseyelt and Harry S. Truman, 

But McCLELLAN is well equipped for the 
task at hand. A skillful lawyer who taught 
himself the law and did a good job of it, 
McCLELLAN has long ago proved that he is 
one of the sharpest men at cross-examination 
in the Senate. 

THE TALK OF WASHINGTON 


The sensational charge by the Army that 
Cohn and McCartny used unusual influence 
to excuse Schine from the usual rigors of an 
Army private's life—as well as Cohn's re- 
ported threats to wreck the Army if Schine 
were sent overseas—tis the No. 1 conversation 
topic throughout Washington. 

The investigation by MCCARTHY'S own sub- 
committee of the Army charges—to be con- 
ducted by a GOP Member, Senator Kaa. 
Monor, of South Dakota, as acting chairman 
in the place of McCartHy—could be polit- 
ically explosive, to put it mildly. 

It originally had been proposed that the 
Senate Armed Services Committee conduct 
the investigation instead. But the Repub- 
liceans were fearful of that. The Armed 
Services Committee chairman, Leverett SAL- 
TONSTALL, Republican, of Massachusetts, is 
up for reelection this year, and Massachu- 
setts, with a heavy Catholic population, is 
considered to be one of the most pro-Mc- 
CARTHY of all States. It would be risky, 
Republicans figured, to get SALTONSTALL in- 
volved in the middie of a big row over 
MCCARTHY, 
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HOW DEMOCRATS SEE TT 


The Democrats, too, reasoned that it is 
quite possible, with the Republicans in con- 
trol of all committees, that the report fol- 
lowing the trial of McCarthy, Cohn, and 
Schine may be inconclusive. Much depends, 
of course, on the evidence, 

“For the Democrats,” one prominent Demo- 
crat confided to the Gazette, “the best poli- 
tics would be to have an inconclusive re- 
port come out of McCartuy’s own commit- 
tee than to have one out of the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee, if that is what we are going 
to get in the way of a report,” 

There are three Democrats on the Mc- 
Carthy subcommittee. Besides MCCLELLAN, 
they are Senators STUART SYMINGTON, of Mis- 
souri, and Henry Jackson, of Washington. 
SYMINGTON and Jackson are freshmen Sen- 
ators and not experienced with free-swinging 
congressional investigations where he who 
hesitates is lost. 

MCCLELLAN, as the senior Democrat and 
a skillful fighter in the kind of rough and 
tumble atmosphere that has prevailed under 
the chairmanship of McCartHY, has taken 
over completely for the Democrats. 

MCLELLAN IN THE SADDLE 

McCLettan has made all the decisions, and 
Symincron and Jackson have followed his 
leadership. It was MCCLELLAN who decided 
they should resign from the subcommittee 
on the J. B. Matthews issue after Matthews 
smeared the protestant clergy of this Nation 
with the shocking charge of procommu- 
nism. 


It was MCCLELLAN, for example, who de- 
cided how the coming investigation of the 
Army charges would be handled. He made 
one motion, including a series of points, but 
it was determined that he should break it 
up into several different motions. He did, 
but before he could offer several of them, 
McCartnuy, in an unusual burst of self-sac- 
rifice, offered several of them himself. But 
the ground rules were laid by the Arkansan. 

When a new reporter at the press table 
in the Senate dining room the other day 
asked, “What are the Democrats on the Mc- 
Carthy subcommittee going to do?” several 
seasoned correspondents spoke up at once: 
“They're gonna do what JOHN MCCLELLAN 
tells em to do.” The opinion was unani- 
mous among all who have observed the Mc- 
Carthy group's activities this year and last. 

MCCLELLAN is not unmindful of how much 
McCarrny’s troubles are helping him in Ar- 
kansas where he faces reelection this year. 
He is also aware of the help it is to the 
Democratic Party, which has a chance of 
capturing both the House and Senate this 
year. He is watching the Republican Party 
split wide open on the McCarthy issue. 

It has left him in a mellow and happy 
mood, something of a change for he is nor- 
mally an earnest, solemn man, and the press 
sometimes finds him reticent. 

The hearings on the sensational Army 
charges are certain to be among the most 
completely covered news events of modern 
politics. It was M N who first in- 
sisted that all hearings be opened to the 
public. This was one of his ground rules. 

McCLELLAN is going to request, too, that 
the television and radio networks be per- 
mitted to broadcast all hearings. The Ar- 
kansan pointed out that McCarruy has let 
TV and radio have a free run of the place 
at all other hearings and there is no logic in 
barring them now. 

The Arkansan insists that the special coun- 
sel the subcommitteee will employ for this 
investigation of the Army charges be a man 
in whom all Americans have respect. The 
goal is to get a man already nationally known 
for fairness and a knowledge of the law. 

The investigation is going to be thorough. 
You can expect MCCLELLAN to see to that if 
the Republicans and the counsel don't. 
While McCLeLtan won't discuss for publica- 
tion what he intends to do in advance, it's 
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safe to assume that he ts going to keep dig- 
ging until all the facts are revealed. 

Washington is full of rumors about the 
close attachment between McCarthy, Cohn, 
and Schine. It will be McCre.ran’s purpose 
to separate the facts frpm the fiction and 
put the facts on record. 

Arkansas’ two Members of the Senate have 
played leading roles in the controversy over 
McCarthyism. Senator J. Warten FUL- 
BRIGHT has been one of the most effective 
opponents of McCartrny for several years. 


FULBRIGHT IN THERE, TOO 


Pu.sricnt, who has been involved in sey- 
eral brushes with McCartHy, obviously 
would like nothing better than to take part 
in the investigation of the Army charges. 
But Po.sricut is not a member of the sub- 
committee and bows to his senior Senator. 

Although Senators who are not members of 
the McCarthy subcommittee could, under 
Senate procedure, request the right to ask 
questions at the investigation. it is not ex- 
pected that any will. Republican Senators 
are running from it and, although most Dem- 
ocratic Senators would jump at the chance 
to get into the act, they have confidence in 
MCcCLELLAN'S ability to do the job and will 
stand aside, 


NEW YORKER'S PRAISE 


Doris Fleeson, former prize-winning re- 
porter for the New York Dally News whose 
political column is syndicated nationally by 
United Features, wrote this week about 
MCCLELLAN. 

“An authentic type In American politics,” 
Mrs. Fleeson wrote, “is the country lawyer, 
often with little formal education, who rises 
to the Senate via the county courthouse 
where the great game is played with a tenac- 
ity and singleness of purpose not always seen 
in Washington. 

Democrats are eongratulating themselves 
that the seniority system has put one of those 
skilled veterans in charge of their interests 
and the new and quaintly different Operation 
McCartuy—the investigation of the present 
McCarthy staff. He is * * * MCCLELLAN 
see 

“There is considerable ground Yor Demo- 
cratic belief in his talents as well as his 
experience * * * [Democrats] feel that Mo- 
CLELLAN’s background will serve the party 
well if the hearings encounter stormy weath- 
er, as they well might. The Senator from 
Arkansas is geographically, politically, and 
temperamentally invulnerable to the kind of 
counterattack McCakTHY so well knows how 
to make.“ 


Reuther Accuses Administration of 
Opposition to Labor 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 
or 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 25, 1954 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following article from 
the Washington Evening Star of March 
24, 1954: 


REUTHER ACCUSES ADMINISTRATION OF 
OrrosiTion To LABOR 


CIO President Walter Reuther today 
labeled the Eisenhower administration “reac- 
tionary and antilabor” and said it has caused 
the law of the jungle to replace the law of 
reason at the collective-bargaining table. 

Mr. Reuther was critical of top Cabinet 
officers, including Secretary of Labor Mitch- 
ell, who, he said is a full-fledged member 
of the millionaire’s club. 


March 25 


CIO WILL ACT 


If the Government persists in siding with 
Management in the aircraft industry, Mr. 
Reuther said, the full weight of the CIO 
will be brought to bear to get the Govern- 
ment out of the union-management nego- 
tiating field. 

He made his assertions to a conference of 
aircraft workers at the Hotel Statler. 

“What we have been getting from the 
Eisenhower administration is pious words 
but poisonous deeds,” Mr. Reuther said. 

In addition to bringing the Defense De- 
partment’s weight to bear on the side of 
management, he said, the administration has 
stacked the National Labor Relations Board 
until today it is a straight management- 
represented Board. 

YORTY ALSO SPEAKS 


Another speaker, Representative Yorry, 
Democrat, of California, accused the admin- 
istration of making a serlous blunder In cut- 
ting America’s airpower. He said the effort 
to correct the blunder has been disguised 
under the term of “a New Look in national 
defense.” 

He argued that the New Look actually 
represents the same combat airpower for 
which Democrats were plugging last year. 

“But the record shows that the adminis- 
tration has lost 2 years’ time which they 
can't make up and wasted a considerable 
amount of money.“ the Californian suid. 


Foreign Residual Oil Is Gradually De- 
stroying the Bituminous Coal Industry 
in Pennsylvania 


SPEECH 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 25, 1954 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, my 
congressional district located in the 
heart of Pennsylvania, has been classi- 
fied as a critical area by the United 
States Department of Labor because of 
heavy unemployment in the coal, rail- 
road, and related industries. At the mo- 
ment it is estimated that 11 percent of 
employables are unemployed and forced 
to live on unemployment insurance and 
surplus commodities. 

One of the major contributing factors 
to this acute unemployment situation in 
my congressional district as well as the 
State of Pennsylvania is the importation 
of foreign residual oil from the Carib- 
bean area. If this Congress would im- 
pose a quota limitation on foreign re- 
sidual oil, much of the existing unem- 
ployment would be alleviated simply be- 
cause coal would regain its eastern sea- 
board market. 

The dire plight of the bituminous coal 
industry in Pennsylvania is evidenced by 
the following statistics compiled by the 
Central Pennsylvania Coal Producers 
Association, Altoona, Pa. A study of 
these statistics shows a continuous de- 
cline in the total tonnage of bituminous 
coal since 1946, which means that thou- 
sands of jobs of coal miners, railroaders, 
and others in related industries have 
been destroyed. At this point I should 
like to call attention to the following 
compilation of figures for the period 1947 
through 1953: 


1954 
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Tolal tonnage of bituminous coal produced and total number of men employed in the State of 
Pennsylvania, 1947 to 1953, inclusive, and January 1954 


January 195% 
January 1954 


Increase or Increase or 
decrease, | Number of] decrease, 


Total net tons 


preceding | employees | preceding 
year year 

ease 300, 202 |..........-- 
57 110,326 Fi 
87,005,000 | [33.33 100,116 —9 25 
103, 443, % [ 18 77 94.514 4. 600 
106, 676, 000 -+3.12 RG, 369 —8. fiz 
87.316.000 | is. 15 76, 676 —11.22 
9), 513, 000 43.66 61, 420 —19. 90 
54,113,990 | —87.42 47,732}  —43.76 
8.012, 07ĩ . 
6, 688.084. 8 
1,324, 043 —16, 53 | 8, 421 | —12.9ʃ 
55, 437, 033 | — DEA | 56, 203 | — — 


Mr. Speaker, the above figures show 
the adverse effect that foreign residual 
oil is having on the economy of Pennsyl- 
vania by the decline in the production of 
bituminous coal. Not only is the econ- 
omy of Pennsylvania affected, but our 
national security is threatened by the 
closing of bituminous mines. 

It is not difficult to realize that a de- 
cline in annual production of 55,437,033 
net tons over a 7-year period, and a 
decline of 56,203 employees in the same 
Period is devastating. Taking coal at an 
average value of $5.75 a ton means’a loss 
in revenue to the economy of central 
Pennsylvania of $319 million. This, of 
course, does not measure the loss in rail 
revenue and other allied industry and, 
of course, we cannot by any means deter- 
mine the sociological impact on the 
mining communities as a result of the 
unemployment of 56,203 men. 

The Department of Mines of Pennsyl- 
vania states that from January 1, 1953, 
to March 1, 1954, 58 operating mines 
were closed in central Pennsylvania, re- 
Sulting in the dismissal of 3,497 men. 
Many factors have contributed to this 
decline. Some of them are domestic and 
local in character. These the industry 
and communities are attempting to solve. 

Mr. Speaker, the most damaging con- 
tributing factor, however, is the impor- 
tation of residual fuel oil from foreign 
countries. In 1953 this imported resid- 
ual displaced 33 million net tons of coal 
and we are told that it will increase in 
1954. The majority of this oil came to 
the eastern seaboard, which is the nat- 
ural market area for central Pennsyl- 
vania coal The oil has its origin in 
Venezuela and the Dutch West Indies. 
It is produced with cheap labor and is 
afforded ridiculously low transportation 
rates which, together with other factors, 
Places it in a preferred position price- 
wise with Pennsylvania coal. 

Mr. Speaker, although residents of 
Pennsylvania are concerned with the 
Welfare of the coal industry in Pennsyl- 
Vania, there is, however, another aspect 
of the situation that should receive the 
Serious consideration of our national 
Government. 

The energy requirements of our Na- 
tion are increasing at a normal rate. 
Our domestic sources of fuel supply are 
adequate to meet these normal demands. 
However, in abnormal times, such as we 
experienced in World War I and I, we 


have been sorely pressed for adequate 
fuel supply. In World War I our energy 
demands increased 31.6 percent in 4 
years, and in World War II they in- 
creased 46.3 percent. Most of this in- 
crease in demand was met by increased 
production in the coal industry which 
reached its peak of 630 million tons in 
1947 to 453 million tons in 1953. 

In Pennsylvania, because of residual 
fuel oil competition and other factors, 
the production has declined from 145 
million tons in 1947 to 91 million tons in 
1953, or a decline of 37 percent. The 
decline is continuing. Production in 
Pennsylvania for January 1954 is down 
16.53 percent compared with 1953. Be- 
cause of this decline a great many mines 
have been closed and there has ‘been a 
decline in personnel from 109,202 in 1947 
to 56,668 in March 1954. 

We in Pennsylvania know from experi- 
ence that when a mine is closed it cannot 
be reopened. It fills up with water and 
caves in. Not only is this great quantity 
of valuable natural resource lost forever, 
but a source of supply that would be 
sorely needed in times of emergency is 
gone. Also, personnel to operate the 
mine in times of emergency would be 
unavailable. 

In 1947 we produced nationally 139 
million tons of strip coal. This was 
quick and easy coal. Because of deple- 
tion, it would not be available on the 
occasion of another emergency. 

Another condition that is alarming in 
central Pennsylvania is the decline of 
the young men in the industry. In for- 
mer times it was traditional for young 
men to follow in the footsteps of their 
fathers in the coal industry. However, 
with the mines closing as they are and 


operating part time, most of these young 


men are leaving the communities and 
seeking employment elsewhere. 

There are various angles in this pic- 
ture with which I am sure you are ac- 
quainted. We in Pennsylvania know 
that if something is not done immedi- 
ately to alleviate the condition, central 
Pennsylvania as a coal-producing area 
will dry up. This source of fuel supply 
will be lost and should an emergency 
arise, our National Government would 
experience difficulty in getting sufficient 
fuel to run the machinery. Oil would 
be suddenly cut off and what oil is avail- 
able would be used, of course, to man our 
war machinery. 
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Mr. Speaker, in the interest of my own 
congressional district, the State of Penn- 
Sylvania, the coal industry nationally, 
and the welfare of our Nation, Congress 
is urged to support legislation that would 
restrict the importation of foreign re- 
sidual fuel oil. 


Down to Earth Again 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 11, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I in- 
clude the following article from the 
Christian Science Monitor: 

Down TO EARTH AGAIN 
(By Joseph C. Harsch) 

WASHINGTON.—American foreign policy is 
back on solid ground after a 2-month New 
Look excursion which has provided Wash- 
ington with a serious, and happily attended, 
lesson in the dangers of mixing domestic 
politics with foreign policy. Remedial 
measures have been undertaken, and it will 
be some time before the exercise is repeated 
if John Foster Dulles has his way. 

The 2-month excursion through the en- 
chanted lagoons of the New Look began on 
January 12, when Mr. Dulles himself coined 
the phrase “instant retaliation,” but did not 
at the time accompany it by a detailed ex- 
planation, which would have avoided the 
many misunderstandings which ensued, 
Those misunderstandings have now been 
clarified carefully and extensively by Mr. 
Dulles in a double redefinition of American 
foreign policy to be found in the text of his 
March 16 news conference and an article in 
the April issue of Foreign Affairs. 

The net of those two operations can be 
summarized briefly as follows: 

1. The United States is not basing its for- 
eign policy exclusively on the strategic 
atomic weapon. 

2. The United States will not use the 
atomic weapon in ways which would involve 
its allies without consulting the allies. 

3. The reaction of the United States to 

new aggression will not necessarily be “in- 
stant,” nor will it necessarily involve atomic 
weapons. 
4. United States foreign policy must, and 
will, be flexible.“ and must, and will, con- 
template the use of other weapons besides 
the atomic. 

5. Local or bush wars” may break out and 
may have to be met by conventional or pre- 
atomic means. 

6. The President cannot always consult 
Congress before deciding on the answer to 
some possible new act of aggression. He 
might, in fact, have to commit the Armed 
Forces of the United States at once in the 
event of an attack against any signatory of 
the NATO or the Rio treaties. 

About all that is left of the 2-month ex- 
cursion from the above is that so far as 
Indochina is concerned the President does 
not expect, or intend, to involve the United 
States in the war being waged there without 
consulting Congress. 

One example of the confusion caused dur- 
ing the excursion is the fact that during the 
2-month period the military staffs of every 
member of the NATO alliance requested 
urgent clarification of “instant retaliation.” 

Another example was provided by the ex- 
planations which the highest military leaders 
of the United States felt it necessary to make 
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in public to allay the misunderstandings 
which were for a time current. 

A further example was provided by the 
political duel over the meaning of the New 
Look between Democrat Adlai Stevenson and 
Republican Ricnarp M. NIXON. 

The fact is that for several confused weeks 
it appeared both in the United States and 
in the outside world that Washington had 
embarked on a spectacular revision of basic 
American foreign policy. The truth is that 
no such thing ever happened; it only was 
made to seem to have happened. 

The key to the confusion, and the clarifica- 
tion, was provided when Mr. Dulles explained 
that the important element in his January 12 
speech was not the phrase “instant retalia- 
tion,” but the words “capacity for“ which 
preceded them. The primary reliance of the 
United States is vested in its “capacity for 
instant retaliation.” Further clarification 
lies in the fact that Mr. Dulles regards this 
“capacity” as being the “deterrent” to major 


war. 

Placed in this context, the fact emerges 
that the New Look is not in any sense revo- 
lutionary, or even in reality new. The ca- 
pacity of the United States to retaliate in- 
stantly with atomic weapons has been the 
principal deterrent to major war ever since 
World War II ended. The capacity rested 
in the combination of the Strategic Air 
Command of the United States with the 
atomic bomb. This capacity has been hus- 
banded jealously and developed zealously 
ever since the so-called cold war began. It 
has been the main counterweight in the 
world balance of military power to the armed 
forces of the Soviet Union. It continues to 
be the main counterweight to Soviet armed 
forces. * 

In retrospect, the confusion resulted pri- 
marily from two conditions. One was the 
understandable urge of Republican politi- 
cians to make their foreign policy look new 
when actually the element of continuity is 
far larger than the element of newness, 
The other was the low point which biparti- 
sanship in foreign policy had reached in 
Washington. 

For the most understandable domestic 
political reasons the administration has 
wanted to make its foreign and military 
policy look and sound new. Also, it had 
not remembered that until January of 1953 
the Republican voice was long raised in a 
demand for more bipartisanship in foreign 
policy. But the excursion into the New Look 
put an intolerable strain on the alliance, 
and brought undesirable confusion into the 
whole picture. 

From now on less will be said about new- 
ness, and consideration will be given to bi- 
partisanship. 


Postal Salary Legislation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 25, 1954 a 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, this 
morning I appeared before the Post Of- 
fice and Civil Service Committee of the 
House and testified in behalf of much- 
needed postal salary legislation that will 
give the postal employee a living wage. 
I do hope that the committee will give 
favorable action to the bill introduced by 
Congressman :Wirsrow, of Wisconsin, 
which is now being considered by the 
committee. 

In addition to several communications 
from the Gary, Hammond, East Chicago, 
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and Whiting, Ind., organizations of the 
postal employees, I submitted the follow- 
ing statement for the consideration of 
the Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee: 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to thank the mem- 
bers of the Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee for this opportunity to present my 
views regarding the pending salary legisla- 
tion concerning postal employees. 

When I first came to Congress, in January 
1943, I was happy to become a member of the 
Post Office and Post Roads Committee. At 
that time the postal employees had not re- 
ceived a permanent raise in salary for almost 
a quarter of a century. This committee met 
during the early days of the 78th Congress 
and over a period of several weeks held hear- 
ings on postal salary legislation and reported 
out a salary bill which was enacted into law 
in May 1943. Although the cost of living has 
increased by terrific proportions in the last 
11 years, the postal employees have not been 
given equitable consideration by the Con- 
gress in salary increases which would over- 
come necessary living expenses. The increase 
in 1951 was but a pittance to enable the 
average postal employee and his family to 
enjoy just the ordinary necessities of modern 
living. . 

I represent a congressional district which 
is highly industrialized, and our people are 
exposed to the same abnormal high living 
costs as the people living in the city of Chi- 
cago and other great metropolitan areas. 

I have received several surveys from groups 
of postal employees in the Calumet region of 
Indiana, setting out a breakdown of their 
wage check compared with the necessary 
monthly expenditures which they are com- 
pelled to meet monthly. I do hope that the 
members of your committee will take time 
pelled to meet monthly. I will submit for 
the record these salary breakdowns from 
Gary, Whiting, and Hammond, Ind., letter 
carriers organizations, and from other postal 
groups and organizations in the Calumet 
area of Indiana. I do hope that the mem- 
bers of your committee will take time to go 
over this astounding revelation of the finan- 
cial condition of the postal workers in my 
area. It is revealed that 67 percent of the 
postal employees are compelled to seek out- 
side work in order to make ends meet. This 
compares to 45 percent holding outside jobs 
which was revealed in the national poll. It 
is further revealed that approximately 65 
percent of the wives of postal employees are 
working either part time or are seeking some 
source of outside income, This compares to 
38.2 percent of the postal wives working on 
the national poll. Other very interesting 
statistics on this matter from my district are 
hereby submitted for the consideration of 
your honorable committee. 

I firmly believe that if the Congress will 
give a substantial and equitable raise to the 
post-office employees, It would contribute a 
great dea] to. strengthen the purchasing 
power of the American public and this in 
turn will greatly aid industry and business 
which so sorely needs financial impetus to 
restore growing unemployment. 

The Postmaster General's recommendation 
of reclassification legislation and acceler- 
ated pay increase at this time Is not only un- 
realistic, complicated, and impractical, but 
it will not begin to provide Just salary in- 
creases to the postal workers of America. If 
the Postmaster General is serious in his re- 
classification program, it should be submit- 
mitted as separate legislation so this com- 
mittee and Congress can give special study 
to the violent change in the American postal 
organization. His reorganization program 
and salary increases proposed would provide 
increases as low as % cent an hours for 
some postal employees. I firmly believe that 
the Postmaster General's recommendation 
is nothing more than a smokescreen in 
order to confuse the issue and muddy the 
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waters to detract from the present legisla- 
tion under consideration to give the postal 
workers an $800 flat pay raise. I believe the 
members of your committee sincerely feel 
that any employee, whether he is in private 
industry or Government service, should be 
paid adequate compensation; a salary which 
will retain his purchasing power parity with 
the paycheck which he received before Pearl 
Harbor. An $800 across-the-board increase 
as set out in the Withrow bill, would place 
the postal workers on an economic parity 
with the cost of living as it existed in 1938 
and 1939. 

I do not believe that the American public 
expect the Post Office Department to operate 
on a profit and loss basis. The American 
taxpayer pays billions to operate our Gov- 
ernment and of course we realize that about 
85 percent of this moncy is expended under 
the cost of war, both past, present, and fu- 
ture. The postal service is the one depart- 
ment of the Government which is in con- 
tact with every American almost daily. It 
is the one service which the taxpayer de- 
mands should be efficiently conducted. The 
men and women working in the service 
should be paid an ample wage and guaran- 
teed future security for their homes and 
families. A raise of this kind would not 
only ald to restore employment in industry, 
but it would be a terrific impetus to our 
receding economy, I do hope this commit- 
tee will report out favorably the Withrow 
bill and give the Congress an opportunity 
to debate and pass on the merits and de- 
merits of this legislation so that postal 
workers of America can be placed on a plane 
close to the millions who work in industry, 
business, and other avenues of our economy. 


The Future of a Chemical Industry in 
Utah 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR V. WATKINS 


or UTAH A 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 24, 1954 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, be- 
cause of the distances from here to the 
Rocky Mountains, many Members of this 
body are more aware of the industrial 
development in the Urals than they are 
of the industria] and economic expan- 
sion that has been going forward in our 
own mountain defense bastion since 
1940. 

For that reason, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Record excerpts from an excellent 
speech on the potentialities of Utah's 
chemical industry. The speech was 
made by Dr. Car] J. Christensen, acting 
dean, College of Mines and Mineral In- 
dustries, and coordinator of cooperative 


- research at the University of Utah. The 


speech was delivered before the Salt Lake 
City Rotary Club on February 23, 1954. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
THe FUTURE OF A CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 

UTAH 
(By Carl J, Christensen) 

Before starting, however, I must call your 
attention to the present existence of a 
chemical industry in the State, from which 
a large segment of the population of Utah 
draws ita economic support. This chemical 
industry embraces the mining, smelting, and 
refining operations associated with copper, 
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lead, zinc, and silver; the mining of tron 
Ore and coal and the fabrication of these to 
Steel forms; the mining and refining of ura- 
nium; the refining of cobalt; the production 
and refining of petroleum; the mining of 
Clays and transformation of these to clay 
Products and catalysts; the production of 
Sugar; the production of dairy products— 
especially cheese; the making of beer; the 
Mining of quartzite and the production of 
Metallurgical refractories from this mate- 
Tial; the making of coke and the organic by- 
Products of the coking operation; the pro- 
duction of salt and potassium chloride from 
lake brines; the production of phosphate 
fertilizers; the mining of gypsum, perlite, 
and lime rock and the fabrication of these 
into building materials; the production of 
Portland cement from suitable clay and 
limestone raw materials; and a host of 
Smaller chemical operations. 

These are important chemical operations 
Now supporting the economy of Utah, but I 
believe these are only secondary to the 
Chemical industries which are potentially 
Possible within the State. 


1. EXISTING AND POTENTIAL MARKETS FOR 
CHEMICAL PRODUCTS 


Chemistry is a young science. Lavoisier, 
& young Frenchman beheaded for being a 
nobleman during the French Revolution, is 
honored today for having laid the founda- 
tions of chemistry about 150 years ago. The 
Chemical industry in the United States had 
its real beginnings in the present century. 
Two world wars have greatly stimulated the 
development of the chemical industry in the 
United States so that today chemistry is ex- 
Ploited here for the benefit of the people to 
& greater extent than in any other nation. 
We have more chemists and a greater output 
Of chemicals by far than is found anywhere 
else in the world. Russia is gaining fast, 
but that is another story which should give 
Us real concern; perhaps this can be dis- 
Cussed at a future date. Even with the great 
Chemical production in the United States 
today, the demand for chemicals is rapidly 
increasing, 


Cnarr I1—Chemicals and allied products 
growth in value added by manufacture 


{Thousands of dollars] 
1939 1947 1951 
me a 
Total, chemicals 
aud allied prod- 
ucts. ____._.._._]$1, 818, M1 88, 365, 201 . 164, 512 
Industrial inorganic 
Td alt sinr 233, 718 454, 009 854, 309 
udustrlal organic 
Deleunlenls. PN Re 470,801 | 1,581,381 | 2,969, 671 
Roo” ee 200, 640 748, 570 | 1, 276, 996 
Pane unte 200, 988 606, 079 677, 316 
an 225, 818 573, 237 745, 000 
um snd 
uche 20. 723 62, 965 73, 008 
ertiltrors 57, 241 186, 601 245, 000 
Sretable and animal 
` CE Sa ee 86, 785 482, 476 430, 425 
1 Haneoux ohemt- 


998, 753 


Products. .....- 


The data in chart I (not printed) while 
impressive, are relative. The volume of busi- 
Ress of the various components of the chemi- 
Cal industry and their growth over a 12-year 
Period are shown in chart I. This growth in 
demand for products of the chemical indus- 

is due to two causes: 

(a) An increase in individual consumption 
Of chemical products because man wants and 
can use for his purposes those things which 
chemistry makes available for his use. 

(b) A rapidly increasing population which 
creates expanding markets for manufactured 
goods. (I might point out this creates jobs, 
18 thus taxing power. There is a silver 

‘ning to the beclouded school problem caus- 

g so much concern today). 
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We experience boom times and depression 
times because of the fluctuating character 
of our economic forces, but these appear as 
mere ripples in the steeply ascending curve 
of demand for chemical products. A long 
look ahead—and this is what we take here 
assures us that when we speak of chemical 
products we are considering items for which 
there is an expanding future demand. 

The anticipated growth (according to one 
analysis) of the chemical industry is shown 
in chart III. 


CHART III. Ant ietipated chemical industry 


growth 
[1950=100] 
100 
175 
500 


Western United States is growing more 
rapidly than the East. At present the large 
bulk of chemical manufacture in the United 
States is located east of the Mississippi River 
or on the gulf coast of Texas. Chemical in- 
dustry is coming West, however. W. C. Fos- 
ter, president of the Manufacturing Chemists 
Association, makes the following statement 
in the January 4, 1954, issue of Chemical and 
Engineering News: “It is noteworthy that the 
chemical industry's great expansion in 1953 
showed a trend toward concentrating in areas 
near raw material sources. Thus gulf coast 
and Far West were two areas where some of 
heaviest growth of the industry took place.” 
As the West grows, so will grow the demand 
for chemicals produced in the West. Ac- 
cordingly, Utah can expect a steeper demand 
curve for chemicals produced here than can 
the United States as a whole. 


It. RAW MATERIALS AVAILABLE LOCALLY TO SUP- 
PORT A CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 


The first item of importance to support a 
chemical industry is quantities of cheap 
power. This we have in Utah, either existing 
or immediately potential. Within 350 miles 
of Salt Lake City is to be found an estimated 
400 billion tons of bituminous coal, or about 
one-seventh of the known bituminous coal 
deposits of the world. Oil is being found in 
what is anticipated will be an abundance. 
Ou shale sufficient to produce more petroleum 
products than have been taken from the 
earth since Colonel Drake drilled the first 
oll well at Titusville, Pa., in 1859, fs found 
just to the east of us in the Colorado and 
Wasatch Plateau areas. Natural gas in ren- 
sonable abundance has been located in the 
Wasatch Plateau area and the Four Corners 
area, Other areas, also, are giving promise 
as producers of natural gas. The newest 
fuel, uranium, is being found in considerable 
abundance in eastern Utah and western Colo- 
rado. Tosupplement all this, there will come 
from the Echo Park Dam and other potential 
hydroelectric power sources from the de- 
velopment of the Colorado River enough 
energy to equal that to be obtained from the 
mining of 2 million tons of coal annually. 

Fuel is abundant, and relatively cheap. 
No other area of the world, of which I am 
aware, has such a supply of fuel, both in 
quantity and variety. 

Where fuel and raw materials do not exist 
together, the raw materials usually travel to 
the fuel for processing. Witness the trans- 
port of iron ores from Minnesota, South 
America, and Labrador to the coal deposits of 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Ulinois for proc- 
essing into steel products. Since fuel exists 
in Utah in great abundance, we can antici- 
pate, according to this established economic 
pattern, that raw materials will have a tend- 
ency to flow here for processing. 

For the chemical industry as a whole, the 
raw materials in table I are of top impor- 
tance. Most of the materials in this list are 
found in the intermountain area in abun- 
dance. Water is not as plentiful as could be 
destred, but with water development it will 
be possible to expand the chemical industry 
to a very significant extent. Sulfur is avail- 
able in limited supply near Cove Fort in 
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southern Utah. Pyrites and sulfur are used 
interchangeably. In the copper-refining op- 
erations of this State, iron pyrite to the ex- 
tent of approximately 1,000 tons is being sent 
daily to the tailings ponds. This could easily 
and cheaply be recovered if a market existed. 
The sulfur dioxide gas from the smelting 
operation is now being transformed to sul- 
furle acid and largely used locally in the 
chemical industry. 
TABLE I 
{Tons annually (1949) ] 

Raw-material: 


000 

000 

000 

000 

000 

000 

000 

CT =- 189, 000 
115, 000 

141, 000 

89, 000 

81, 000 

PON I apaa aa — 66, 000 


Unknown, but very large. 


Sodium nitrate is not available as such, 
but the proposed Utah Chemical Co, opera- 
tions will make nitric acid avatlable which 
will supply the same need as sodium nitrate. 
Chrome ore ls not found here, hence no ex- 
tensive industry which uses chrome raw ma- 
terial Ia feasible. Bauxite is also not avall- 
able, This supplies the aluminum Industry 
with raw material. Some day, when the 
bauxite deposits of the world are depleted, 
then the aluminum industry will take its 
raw materials from clay. With its abun- 
dance of cheap power, Utah could easily 
compete in this industry. Potash is avail- 
able in Utah in exceedingly large quantities. 
In addition to that which can be extracted 
from lake brines, there are tremendous de- 
posits in the Thompson-Green River area of 
Utah. These deposits are little known, i 

Secretary Ickes ordered information on 
these deposits squelched at the beginning of 
World War II, but enough work has been 
done by the United States Bureau of Mines, 
and the information has leaked out, to make 
it quite certain that these deposits of potas- 
sium and magnesium salts are among the 
most extensive in the world. The German 
deposit of like nature called the “Stassfurt 
Salts” made chemists of the Germans and 
started them on their industrial and techno- 
logical future. Our salt deposits could mean 
much to the chemical future of Utah. 

Fluorine compounds are just now being 
developed into a chemical industry, and their 
future potential is great. Fluorine chemistry 
could be promoted in Utah, since fluorite is 
found here, and phosphate rock has fluorine 
as a component. The acidulation of phos- 
phate rock releases the fluorine and makes 
the rock soluble for the fertilizer use. Other 
than the use of fluorite as a flux in the slag 
of the open-hearth furnaces at Geneva, the 
only way in Which fluorine now enters into 
the Utah industrial scene Is to be discharged 
into the atmosphere as an industrial waste 
gas, then taken up by the growing forage 
plants, such as alfalfa and grass. This the 
cows eat. The fluorine goes to the bones of 
the cow, causing a disease known as fluorosis, 
The teeth are especially affected so that the 
cow loses them through decay. The cow then 
slowly dies of starvation. Accordingly, the 
waste fluorine gases from the operations at 
Geneva have put the Geneva Steel into the 
business of buying cows and have put all the 
farmers of Utah County into the steel busi- 
ness. Farmers in other areas are now trying 
to get into the steel business, too. The fu- 
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ture of fluorine in Utah could be a brilliant 
one if a suitable chemical development of 
fluorine products were undertaken. 

Other than the exceptions noted above, 
especially chrome ore and bauxite, and per- 
haps ultimately water, Utah has an abun- 
dance of all the key raw materials shown in 
the above list. There can be no doubt that 
a raw-material basis exists for a very large 
chemical industry in this State. Our great 
advantage is that we have all the necessary 
ingredients, fuels, and mineral raw materials 
to support a significant chemical Industry in 
Utah, 


Cancer Month 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 25, 1954 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, next 
month is cancer month. Throughout 
the United States a crusade against can- 
cer will be launched. All who join in 
this great crusade deserve the plaudits 
and the praise of those of us who sit on 
the sidelines and watch for these cru- 
saders are dedicated men. One such 
man is George E. Stringfellow, of New 
Jersey. A distinguished American and 
present vice president of Thomas A. Edi- 
son, Inc., West Orange, N. J., he has 
been the founder and the first president 
of the New Jersey division of the Ameri- 
can Cancer Society. None have served 
more nobly and devotedly than Mr. 
Stringfellow. 

The spirit of determination and sacri- 
fice in this crusade against cancer can 
lick this dread disease. I am confident 
that all those who heard the following 
address which was delivered by Mr. 
Stringfellow at a joint meeting of Ki- 
wanis, Rotary, and Lions Club of Bloom- 
field, and over station WAAT, will en- 
thusiastically join in the crusade with 
him on How To Lick Cancer. 

Mr. Stringfellow's address is as fol- 
lows: 

How To Lick Cancer 

I appreciate very much being invited to 
speak to you about the American Cancer So- 
ciety and its program for the control of 
cancer. 

Let me start with a few facts—facts that 
emphasize the realities of cancer in terms 
of human lives; in terms of what can be 
done about it; and in terms of why the 
American Cancer Society exists and why it 
needs your help. 

More than 32 million Americans now alive 
will develop cancer unless some means is 
found of making people immune to it. If 
the present death rate is permitted to con- 
tinue, 23 million of these Americans—nearly 
5 times the entire population of New Jersey— 
will die of cancer. But one-third of those 
who die should be saved and could be saved 
if the tools we have developed were prop- 
erly applied by all. 

About 4 times as many people die of lung 
cancer today as in 1933—a great majority 
of them men over 45. We are losing all but 
5 percent of those who develop lung cancer. 
With the knowledge and skill we now have, 
we ought to be saving 50 percent. 

About 175,000 children in this country are 
motherless because of cancer. Of the 90,000 
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women who develop the most common forms 
of cancer, only about 30,000, or one-third, 
are now being saved. But 65,000, or more 
than two-thirds, could be saved if our pres- 
ent knowledge and skill were properly uti- 
lized by everyone concerned. 

The ultimate goal in cancer control is dis- 
coyery of new and effective means of pre- 
venting cancer. I wish I were in a position 
to say to you: In another year, 2 years, or 
3 years, cancer research will find the answer 
all of us want. But I can’t. No one can say 
when science will find an easy means of pre- 
venting death from cancer. I can only tell 
you that steady progress toward that happy 
day is being made, but it is necessarily slow. 
We are dealing with a biological problem of 
baffling complexity and we must keep the 
nationwide cancer research program oper- 
ating at full capacity, No disease has ever 
been conquered without research. 

Since 1954 the American Cancer Society 
has devoted to cancer research more than 
25 percent of all the money contributed by 
the public to the society's cancer-control 
program. Since 1945 the society has spent 
nearly $30 million on research alone. Last 
year we had available for research nearly 
$5 million. That wasn't enough. Because 
of lack of funds, we had to turn down proj- 
ects involving another 61 million „that 
showed real promise. 

If we can raise $25 million, as we hope 
to, we will have $6 million for research— 
and we will also have more money to expand 
our educational and service programs—vital 
programs that are saving lives dally. 

You may ask, as I have heard many ask: 
“Does all the money invested in medical 
research pay off?”. It does. 

Let us consider medical research generally. 
Largely as a result of it, the death rate in 
the United States has declined 15 percent 
in a little more than 15 years. This means 
that 1,736,346 lives have been saved. These 
saved lives resulted in an estimated $2,500,- 
000,000 in earnings to the national income 
alone, So, while we are saving lives through 
medical research—the goal toward which we 
are striving—we are at the same time vastly 
improving our national economy, our public 
health, and our morale in a time of great 
world stress. i 

Yet from all sources, the United States 
spends only about $180 million a year on 
medical research, Something over $16 mil- 
lion was spent in 1953 on cancer research. 
It wasn't enough. Consider that one-fifth 
of the people in the United States today 
will develop cancer, Consider that 227,000 
Americans died of cancer last year—and only 
$16 million was available toward the effort 
to eliminate the cause of their deaths. 

However, steady progress is being made. 
We know that right now lives are being 
saved—and many more can be saved—as a 
result of money invested in cancer research 
in recent years. Nearly developed combina- 
tions of surgery and radiation have made 
possible cures for cancer that would not have 
been possible a few years ago. Methods of 
diagnosis have been perfected to the extent 
that now many cancers can be detected when 
they are most susceptible to successful 
treatment. 

And that brings us to the second phase of 
the American Cancer Society's program, edu- 
cation. It is through education that we hope 
to get people to take the steps necessary to 
protect themselves by using the weapons and 
skill we have at hand. The earlier cancer is 
detected—the better are the chances of cure. 
That is the message we must put across. 

Science has made it possible in many cases 
to detect the presence of cancer long before 
the individual himself may become aware 
that something has gone wrong. Because of 
this, we must get more apparently well peo- 
ple to doctors for regular physical checkups. 
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If we can do it we can save thousands of lives 
and untold suffering. 

One of the big problems facing us today is 
to arouse and keep up an interest in self- 
protection. Today only 35 percent of the 
women who develop breast cancer are being 
saved, but if all women over 35 could be per- 
suaded to practice self-examination and visit 
their doctors regularly up to 75 percent could 
be saved. 

Today only 5 percent of the men who de- 
velop lung cancer are being saved, but lung 
cancer shows up On an X-ray plate while still 
a silent shadow, and if all men would see to 
it that they had regular chest X-rays up to 
50 percent could be saved. 

Deaths from lung cancer have increased 
from 3,400 in 1933 to 22,000 in 1953. No one 
can be sure of the cause of this Immense in- 
crease. Many have pointed the finger of sus- 
picion at cigarette smoking. The American 
Cancer Society takes no position on the mat- 
ter, but it has under way one of the most 
remarkable studies ever planned to find out 
the truth. In another couple of years, or 
perhaps sooner, we shall know whether there 
Is any relation between smoking and lung 
cancer. 

It is very important that this study and 
research in the cause and treatment of lung 
cancer go forward. Any delay may cost thou- 
sands of lives. And it is just as important 
that our other research, education, and serv- 
ice programs go on. 

To be successful in our mission to eave 
lives from cancer we need the help of all of 
you. Cancer is everybody's business, and I 
know that in April, when we ask the public 
to give as much as it can, that you will all do 
your part and do it generously. Only in this 
way do we have hope of reducing our chances 


ot death from cancer. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of 8 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 


~ lating to estimates shall apply to reports of 


documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. 8. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Printing and binding for Congress, when 
recommended to be done by the Committee 
on Printing of either House, shall be so rec- 
ommended in a report containing an approx!- 
mate estimate of the cost thereof, together 
with a statement from the Public Printer 
estimated approximate cost of work previ- 
ously ordered by Congress within the 
year (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 145, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be ref 
immediately to the Committee on Printing. 
who, in making their report, shall give the 
probable cost of the proposed printing upon 
the estimate of the Public Printer, and no 
extra copies shall be printed before such 
committee has reported (U. S. Code, title 4+ 
sec. 133, p. 1937). 


PRINTING DOCUMENTS AND REPORTS 

Documents and reports of committees wit? 
the evidence and papers submitted therewit™ 
or any part thereof ordered printed by Con- 
gress, may be reprinted by the Public Printer 
on order of any Member of Congress or Delè- 
gate, on prepayment of the cost there“ 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 162, p. 1940). 


The United States, the United Nations, 
and World Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 29, 1954 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, last Sat- 
urday it was my honor and privilege to 
appear in the Assembly Hall of the Unit- 
ed Nations Building in New York, where 
there was held what is known as the 
Herald-Tribune Forum. It consisted of 
approximately 30 youngsters from 30 
countries of the world who had been in 
the United States for several months 
visiting in the homes and schools of 
America. They were black, white, yel- 
low, and red. There we had virtually a 
United Nations Assembly of youngsters 
representing 30 nations. 

In front of me as I spoke were 5,000 
New York high-school children and their 
parents. It was a rare occasion, and one 
which gave me a great deal of inspira- 
tion. Every one of the foreign students 
told what America meant to him, and 
the impact of American life upon him. 
It was really revealing. This program 
continued for approximately 3 hours. 
It was one of the finest experiences I 
have had. 


Upon that occasion it was my priv- 
ilege to deliver a brief address. I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


TRR UNITED STATES, THE U. N., AND WORLD 
PEACE 
(Address by Hon. ALeExanper Wx. of Wis- 
consin, before foreign high schoo] seniors 

in New York, March 27, 1954) 

It is a genuine pleasure to be with you 
young people and your able teachers this 
afternoon. And it is a fine idea that we are 
Meeting in the United Nations General As- 
sembly. Coming from so many different 
lands, you are a kind of United Nations in 
Miniature yourselves. 

In recent years, I've traveled in many of 
your countries. Wherever I've gone, I've re- 
Ceived a hospitality that has warmed my 
heart, I’m happy that you have had this 
opportunity to visit my country. I know you 
have received the same kind of hospitality 
here that I've received in your countries, 

LEARNING ABOUT THE UNITED STATES 


The United States is a big and many-sided 
country, One must be very careful or he will 
get a distorted picture of the land. 

America isn't just skyscrapers, subways, 
&utomobiles, and all the other trappings of a 
Breat city like New York. These are parts of 
it and important parts. 

But America is something more. America 
is vast agricultural lands and great plains 
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and mountains. It is thousands of small 
towns and villages. It is countless churches 
of all faiths and schools and communities. 
It is millions of homes like the ones you are 
staying in, And these homes are lived in by 
descendants from every land represented here 
today and many more that are not repre- 
sented here. 

I speak as the son of immigrant parents 
who found America a land of opportunity. 
All of us in America who owe our origin to 
other lands have found that, above all, 
America is a great ideal of freedom—freedom 
for all people to grow and to develop in their 
own way and to their fullest capacity. 

Now, how does one get to know this many- 
sided America? One can learn quickly about 
this country, if he will search for the America 
in the hearts of its people. If one finds it 
he will understand this country because he 
will know that its people are like the good 
people of his own country. All want the 
same basic things. All have the same basic 
decency. All are moved by the same hopes, 
and, yes, even the same fears. 


BONDS THAT UNITE OUR COUNTRIES 


Before I began to travel abroad, I used to 
hear a great deal about the differences that 
exist among people. Of course, there are dif- 
ferences of a superficial kind. But these 
differences are not anywhere near as im- 
portant as the bond that unites the good 
people of all lands. 

The bond that unites is our common hu- 
manity, our brotherhood under God. It is 
a bond of the heart. That is why I hope 
you have -discovered the America that is 
in our hearts. 

It is this bond which makes us want to 
learn from one another and to cooperate 
with one another for the common good. 
It is this bond of the heart which makes 
countries seek to live together in peace and 
work together to preserve peace. 

It is around this bond that we can build 
the kind of world we want. A world of 
neighborliness and peace. 


A few years ago we let the bond break. 
All the world’s evil and hate and terror broke 
out in the most devastating war in history. 
You are old enough to remember that con- 
flict even though you may not remember all 
the sorrow and pain that came out of it. 

After the war, the nations of the world got 
together to try to restore this bond. It 
Wasn't an easy job. We had to strike out 
along new paths and try new ideas. 

One of the things that came out of this 
attempt was the United Nations in whose 
great hall we meet today. When we, the 
people, formed this organization, each na- 
tion had to decide whether it was going to 
come out of its shell a little. It had to de- 
cide whether or not it would reach out its 
hand and join together with others in a 
common effort to preserve peace in the 
world. 

SENATE APPROVAL OF UNITED NATIONS 


In this country, the decision to do so had 
to be made by the United States Senate. I 
remember when the question of joining the 
United Nations was before the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee in 1945. We discussed 
this matter for days and days. More than 
100 Americans—lawyers, doctors, workers, 
housewives—told the committee in public 
hearings of their hope for peace. People in 
this country as in all countries were search- 


ing desperately for a means to keep war out 
of the world, And, finally, we on that com- 
mittee decided that the United Nations of- 
fered the best hope of preserving peace. We 
recommended to the Senate that the United 
States participate fully in the organization. 
The Senate which represents all our 48 
States, the 160 million people in this Nation, 
voted to joint the United Nations—only two 
Senators voted against the United Nations, 
and 89 voted to join it. 

I don’t know how much you young people 
have already learned about the American 
Government, but let me tell you that 89 to 2 
is an enormous vote, More often votes in 
the Senate are something like 47 to 42 or 
45 to 40 on important issues. You don’t get 
a vote of 89 to 2 unless the people in this 
country are very much aroused about some- 
thing and united on what they think. 

Now, why did we get this kind of over- 
whelming vote on joining the United 
Nations? 

Iii tell you why. I think the people of 
this country sensed in their deepest wisdom 
that in the world of today no nation can 
stand alone in freedom. A long time ago 
one of our great Revolutionary leaders, 
Benjamin Franklin, told his colleagues, “Gen- 
temen, we must indeed all hang together 
or most. assuredly we will all hang sepa- 
rately." 

You may hear that this part or that part 
of the United States is isolationist or that 
another part is world-minded. These are 
labels that conceal rather than reveal the 
truth. They are a lazy substitute for real 
thought and real understanding. 

The great majority of the people of this 
country, regardless of where they live, re- 
gardless of political party, want to support 
those international institutions and activi- 
ties that are really necessary to peace, to a 
decent Hfe, and to freedom in the complex 
world of today. There may be a few 
ostriches in our midst who prefer to bury 
their heads in the sand and not see this 
world. But that kind of a bird is probably 
no more common in this country than it is 
in any other, 

And because the great majority of Ameri- 
cans are alive to the realities of the world of 
today, the Senate of the United States voted 
overwhelmingly to join the United Nations. 
That is why the Senate has also supported 
regional organizations like the one we share 
with the Latin-American countries. That is 
why the Senate has endorsed technical as- 
sistance to the underdeveloped areas, so that 
we might share and exchange knowledge and 
skills with other countries, 

ISOLATION NOT POSSIBLE 

There was a time, perhaps, before science 
and invention changed things, when wecould . 
remain relatively apart from the rest of the 
world and still keep our freedom. 


A century ago when my parents went out 
to the State of Wisconsin where I live, it 
took them 2 to 3 weeks to get there from 
New York by boat and wagon. You fly out 
there today in 2 or 3 hours. We move so 
fast in these days that, if you can imagine 
the world of yesterday as the size of a volley- 
ball, the world of today is no bigger than a 
pingpong ball. 

I think that comparison tells us why some 
kind of International organization has be- 
come essential. I think it tells us why this 
Nation and others joined together at San 
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Francisco almost 9 years ago to form the 
United Nations. 

Today the Organization has 60 members. 
Nineteen other states have asked to join. 
Many of these deserve to be in and I hope 
that a way will soon be found to get them In. 
THE UNITED NATIONS AS A PEACE ORGANIZATION 


What kind of an organization is the United 
Nations that the peoples of the world formed 
to help them keep the peace, I know what 
it is not. It is not a superstate that will 
break down those national distinctions we 
should cherish. It does not 3 that 
everyone is going to have to eat the same 
food, dress the Some way, and live in the 
same kind of house. 

It doesn’t mean these things; and I it did. 
I would oppose it just as strongly as you 
woul 


d. 

If anything, the United Nations will help 
us to preserve the uniqueness of each nation. 
It can help us preserve our national identity 
by preventing aggression which kills off free, 
independent states. In one sense the United 
Nations is the world's greatest threat—it 
threatens those totalitarian forces in the 
world community which seek to destroy 
freedom. The United Nations can become 
the greatest force for liberty the world has 
ever known. 

In this meeting place all nations exercise 
their right to free speech, even though some 
of the Communist members may deny that 
right to their own citizens, In this forum 
nations meet together and work together to 
solve their common problems. As in Amer- 
ica's frontier days, guns are left outside the 
door when nations come here into this very 
room to reason and even to quarrel together. 
I may say that, as a delegate from the United 
States, I have done my share of quarreling 
with the Soviet delegates. - 

But, above all, in this forum, the nations 
ot the world have a chance to strengthen 
those bonds of human brotherhood under 
God which must be strengthened if mankind 
is to survive and to prosper. 

That is the kind of organization which 
was established by the peoples of the world 
9 years ago. Is it a perfect organization? 
Of course it isn't. How many works from 
the hand of man are? 

But we can all work to make the United 
Nations more able to serve the needs of hu- 
manity. It will take courage, faith, and 
effort on the part of you young people who 
someday will inherit this work and the re- 
sonsibility for carrying it on. 

All of you will soon be going back to your 
homes. Some of you will come back here in 
not too many years, to sit in this same Gen- 
eral Assembly as representatives of your 
country. 

You will be striving with all your strength 
to organize a peace and make it stick. To do 
s0, you must work to eliminate the bigotry, 
the ignorance, the poverity, and the unseeing 
hatred that breeds wars. . 

There are more men òf good will in this 
world than men of evil. There are more 
nations sceking peace and freedom than na- 
tions worshiping force and ready to destroy 
freedom, 

It has been said that might makes right. 
The truth is just the opposite. It is right 
that makes might. It is those who stand 
for peace and freedom who have the moral 
and spiritual strength to overwhelm evil 

MIGHT AND RICHT 

Over a century and a half ago a great 
French philosopher, Pascal, said: “Right 
without might is weakness. Might without 
right is tyranny. We must therefore com- 
bine right and might, making what is right, 
mighty, and what is mighty, right.” 

That is what we have tried to do tn the 
United Nations. For only if we put might 
and right on the same side can we expect 
the free world to survive. It is a hard path. 
But we must not fail. 
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The Boy Scouts 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN C. STENNIS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 29, 1954 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I ask 
that there be printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp an address delivered today 
by our colleague, the junior Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. ROBERTSON], at Staunton, 
Va., March 29, 1954, at the annual coun- 
cil banquet of the Stonewall Jackson 
Area Council of the Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica, It reflects the fine American senti- 
ments of the speaker, and the fine at- 
tributes of the Boy Scouts. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE DAD OF AN EAGLE Scout TALKS 
(Remarks of Hon. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON, Of 

Virginia, at the annual council banquet of 

the Stonewall Jackson Area Council, Stone- 

wall Jackson Hotel, Staunton, Va., March 

29, 1954) 

Long before my home was In Lexington, I 
worshipped at the shrine of the immortal 
Stonewall Jackson. My father’s father, Capt. 
Archie Robertson, served in Jackson’s Army 
of Northern Virginia and was killed at the 
bloody Battle of Cold Harbor. Having been 
interested all my life in history I was, of 
course, interested in the history of the War 
Between the States and the part that Jackson 
Played in that struggle until, as the Catholic 
priest said at the Confederate reunion in 
New Orleans: “O Lord, when in Thy inscru- 
table wisdom it was deemed best for the 
Confederate cause to fall it was first neces- 
sary that Thou should remove Thy faithful 
servant, Stonewall Jackson.” 

I read Henderson's Life of Jackson—a text- 
book in the military schools of Great Britain 
and other foreign countries in which that 
great English soldier listed Jackson among 
the alltime great in the realm of military 
genius. Frequently, when some cause in 
which I was interested was being hard- 
pressed, I have quoted Jackson’s last com- 
mand, uttered in his delirium as he lay dying 
in the little farmhouse at Guinea Station: 
“You must hold your ground, General Pen- 
der, you must hold your ground to the last.” 

In view of the many challenges both at 
home and abroad to our Democratic insti- 
tutions and inherited way of life and the 
necessity for the training of the youth of 
the land in those fundamental Jacksonian 
traits of love of God, love of country and 
irrefragable courage, it is most fitting and 
proper that the leaders of the Boy Scout 
movement in the valley of Virginia should 
have seen fit to name this the Stonewall 
Jackson Area Council. 

In my public school days, Goldsmith's 
Deserted Village was required reading but 
I frankly did not fully appreciate then the 
real meaning of his lines: 


“Ill fares the land, to hastening Ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates, and men de- 
cay.” 


When I was a boy many young industries 
of our Nation were being financed with for- 
eign loans and we were a debtor Nation. 
Certainly, I did not consider our country 
being threatened with too much wealth 
when I was elected to the House from this 
valley district in 1932 during the midst of the 
worst depression in our history and you may 
be interested in knowing that the total ex- 
penditures of the Government during my 
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Ist year of service in the Congress were 
about $2 billion less than the Interest we 
will pay this year on the national debt. Last 
year, however, the national income reached 
an all-time high and consumer purchases 
alone amounted to $229 billion. Naturally, 
all foreign nations look with envious eyes 
upon our national wealth, our natural re- 
sources, on our standard of living, which 
is by far the highest in the world and that 
situation has thrust upon us economic 
leadership in world affairs. And since most 
wars have their origin in economic problems 
our present position carries with it the re- 
quirement that we be able to assume mili- 
tary leadership whenever that is necessary 
to defend not only our property but the 
fundamental principles of our Government. 

Since ideas over the radio have taken the 
wings of the morning and the steamship 
and airplane have brought the nations of 
the world jostling together it is no longer 
feasible for any nation to live alone in se- 
curity even behind such formidable barriers 
as two mighty oceans. The ‘Soviet Polit- 
buro which directs the destiny of 800,000,000 
behind the Iron Curtain is bent upon 
world domination and since no one is able 
to lift the veil of the future to see when 
that threat to the free world will end, it is 
necessary for both us and our allies to have 
competent and trained manpower not only 
now but likewise for the foreseeable future. 

In helping to arm and train the manpower 
of the free nations who have joined the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization we are 
not only conserving our own manpower but 
likewise our financial resources because 
the maintenance cost of a European division 
is about one-half that of an American divi- 
sion. But our military experts are definitely 
of the opinion that for ground troops we 
cannot rely solely upon our alles nor for the 
protection of our own shores can we rely 
solely upon our superiority in the air and 
in the production of atomic and hydrogen 
bombs. We also need manpower not only 
for the Air Force and the Navy but like- 
wise for the Army and to those familiar 
with the problem of the availability of that 
manpower it is disturbing to know the high 
percentage of American youths who are 
found unfit for any type of military service, 
when called for examination under the Se- 
lective Service System. Even more alarm- 
ing are the facts which have been brought 
out recently by State and National commis- 
sions which have made studies of the prob- 
lem of Juvenile delinqueney. 

In the light of these facts, It ls most for- 
tunate that there are in our country those 
like the splendid men and women attending 
this meeting, who are conscious of the fact 
that we have been neglecting our greatest 
wealth and our strongest bulwark against 
7 585 aggression, namely, the youth of our 
and. : 

It was an English Army officer, named 
Robert Baden-Powell, who years ago ob- 
served English boys making a game of the 
scouting tactics he had been teaching to 
soldiers who had served under him in the 
wilds of Africa during the Boer War. Ile 
was the organizer of the Boy Scout moye- 
ment as we know it today and techniques 
originally associated with war were adopted 
to encourage development of the heroic 
qualities possessed by every nation which 
has had to conquer a frontier, These in- 
volve love of nature, fellowship of man, and 
respect for God. 

Three years from now our State plans a 
state and national celebration of the 350th 
anniversary of the first permanent white 
settlement on this continent. Due to the 
fact that those first settlers knew nothing 
about fronticr life the Jamestown settle- 
ment came very close to not being a perma- 
nent one. Fortunately for us, the early 
settlers were able to make the necessary 
adjustment to an economy in which each 
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man had to build his own log cabin, each 
man had to produce his own food and each 
man had to learn the fundamental! principle 
of cooperation with his neighbor in defense 
against hostile Indians. One hundred and 
sixty-nine years after the first settlement at 
Jamestown and 156 years after the first 
settlement at Plymouth Rock the colonies 
had increased to approximately 3 million 
people. They were both sturdy and freedom- 
loving people and when an English king at- 
tempted to deny to them that type of free- 
dom which they felt was the birthright of 
every Englishman they rebelled. There 
followed 7 years of hardship and soul-trying 
war as 3 million colonists with little pre- 
vious military training and with inadequate 
military equipment pitted their strength 
against what at that time was the greatest 
of world powers. But the glorious fact for 
us is that after losing many of the big 
battles they finally won the last and decisive 
one and a few years later a new nation was 
born. 

In approximately the same period of time 
that it took the first settlers to reach the 
point where they were willing to challenge 
the autocratic power of the mother country 
and to form an independent nation of their 
own we have become, as I have indicated, 
the richest and most powerful nation in the 
world. 

But if we are able to learn anything at all 
from history we are bound to know that 
Wealth and pomp and circumstance have 
never saved any nation from ultimate 
destruction. Through the ages the safety 
of any nation always has depended in the 
final analysis upon the character and sturdi- 
ness of its people. One of the primary rea- 
sons that our lavish expenditures of over 
$40 billion since the end of World War H 
to help our European alliès stem the tide of 
aggression has been less effective than we 
had hoped is the fact money won't buy 
friendship nor will it inspire in the heart 
ot another man the love of freedom. 

In recent years it has been my privilege 
to visit on a number of occasions’ the little 
Republic of Switzerland which won its free- 
dom long before the first settlement at 
Jamestown and which has been able to pre- 
Serve it through all the subsequent wars of 
Europe, including two world wars. While 
the casual visitor to Switzerland would be 
impressed by the beauty of the Swiss Alps 
and the fertility of the Swiss valleys, the 
more observant visitor ie even more impressed 
by the sturdy character of the Swiss people. 
The spirit with which they have cherished 
their personal freedom was expressed by 
Lord Byron when he said: 


“And when thy sons to fetters are con- 
signed— 4 

To fetters, and the damp vault's dayless 
gloom— 

fane country conquers with their martyr- 

om, 

And Freedom's fame finds wings on every 

wind.” 


That is the spirit which scout leaders seek 
to inculcate in the minds and hearts of the 
Youth of America. While it gratifies us that 
since the commencement of the scout move- 
ment in 1910, 21 million men and boys have 
been enrolled in the movement among the 54 
Nations recognized by the international Boy 
Scout Bureau and that in 1953 the enrollment 
Was 5,500,000, of which 3,395,864 men and boys 
Were enrolled in our country, the fact re- 
mains that only 1 out of every 3 boys who 
Would like to receive that type of training 
has been able to get it. 

Recently National Scout Executive Schuck 
Wrote me: 

“How well the young men of tomorrow will 
meet the challente of the times will depend 
Upon the training that they receive today 
in character development, participating citi- 
2enship and personal fitness.” 
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While financial gifts to that program are, 
of course, appreciated, the most valuable 
contribution is made by those who give 
their time. In return they get no financial 
reward but of these leaders it may be said 
in after years as Pericles said of the young 
men of Athens who died at Thermopylae: 
“Their story is not graven only on stone 
over their native earth, but lives on, far 
away, without visible symbol, woven into the 
stuff of other men’s lives.” 

What is the stuff which these leaders are 
weaving into the lives of the younger gen- 
eration? It is summarized by the scout Oath: 

“On my honor, I will do my best to do my 
duty to God and my country, and to obey 
the Scout law: To help other people at all 
times; to keep myself physically strong, 
mentally awake, and morally straight.” 

Scout honor is the honor of character 
which impels one to do his duty in God's 
sight as well as in man's sight. The first 
specific commitment of the Scout Oath is 
duty to God and the next is to country—not 
a mere geographical area but the people of 
the Nation. And when a Boy Scout takes 
the oath to help other people at all times he 
is promising to live by the Golden Rule. 

Essentials of good citizenship also are 
covered by the 12 points of the Scout laws 
which require a Scout to be trustworthy, 


loyal, helpful, friendly, courteous, kind, 
obedient, cheerful, thrifty, brave, clean, 
reverent. 


President Eisenhower, who has given a 
strong endorsement to the Scout Movement, 
has recommended that the current Scout 
slogan “Forward on Liberty's Team" be im- 
plemented this year by special emphasis on 
the protection and wise management of our 
soll, water, mineral, forest, grassland, and 
wildlife resources. 

This program has a particular appeal to 
me because throughout more than 30 years 
in public life one of my primary interests 
has been efforts to preserve and restore our 
renewable natural resources, 

As first chairman of the Virginia Com- 
mission of Game and Inland Fisheries I 
tried to insure for future generations of 
Virginians the opportunities our forefathers 
had for healthful and invigorating outdoor 
sport. As a Member of Congress I spon- 
sored the bill under which more than 6100 
million of taxes collected in connection with 
the sale of arms and ammunition has been 
returned to the States for conservation ac- 
tivities, and for 12 years I headed a special 
committee which made a continuing study 
of problems of wildlife conservation. 

The doctors tell us that in our country 
heart trouble is the big killer, causing more 
deaths each year than any other disease and 
more than all of the so-called contagious dis- 
eases combined. Discussing that problem 
last year with Dr. White, of Boston, possibly 
the greatest heart specialist in the world, 
he said there would be less heart trouble in 
this country if the youth of our land were 
trained to take regular physical exercise and 
then keep it up the rest of their lives. I 
know of no better way to train the youth 
of,our metropolitan areas, and incidentally 
at the present time only about 15 percent 
of our population is engaged in farming 
where boys can develop a strong body 
through manual labor, than to interest our 
city boys in hunting and fishing and in the 
course of that training in the out-of-doors to 
teach them how closely related the essen- 
tial needs of mankind for food, clothing and 
shelter are to the needs of the animal king- 
dom and how dependent both are upon the 
conservation of our natural resources. 


In helping to direct general attention to 


conservation needs and programs Scouts 
wiil have fixed in their own minds the im- 
portance of using and not abusing the boun- 
ties of nature. More important, however, is 
the fact that by participating in the current 
3-year program as members of liberty’s team 
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several million boys will be reminded that 
liberty is something we have to work for. 

I warmly commend the 900,000 adult 
Scout leaders of our Nation who are partici- 
pating in a program of character and body 
building of over 3 million Boy and Cub 
Scouts, teaching them to appreciate the 
meaning or Thoreau when he said: 

“To him whose vigorous and elastic mind 
keeps pace with the sun, the day is a per- 
petual morning.” 


St. Patrick’s Day Address by Bishop 
McNamara 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DENNIS CHAVEZ 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES: 
Monday, March 29, 1954 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, March 
17 was St. Patrick’s Day. On that 
day at a mass at St. Patrick’s Church 
in Washington, Bishop McNamara de- 
livered the sermon. It is all American. 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recor the ser- 
mon which he delivered on that occa- 
sion. 

There being no objection, the sermon 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Today we celebrate the feast of Treland's 
Patron Saint, It is not without reason we 
call the day a feast although for the most 
part it will be celebrated as a secular holi- 
day. Those for whom the pearl of faith has 
lost its luster may think of it only in terms 
of a banquet, but its real significance is 
lost except on those who can be merry at 
a banquet and not less merry at a mass, 

If, in the best sense of the word, we are 
merry at this mass, which commemorates 
and continues the Sacrifice of the Cross, it 
is because we see Patrick as we should see 
him, as one who sacrificed himself for Ire- 
land in union with Him Who on Calvary 
sacrified Himself for the world. It is not 
the mind of the church to make the cele- 
bration of this day a mere salute to the 
past; it Is her desire rather to make it a 
challenge to the present and to remind us 
who are of the present St. Patrick's Day 
serves its purpose only insofar as it inspires 
thoughts of St. Patrick’s way, the way of 
faith and love and sacrifice, the way of a 
great high priest who in his heroic efforts 
to serve the purpose of the church reflected 
the image of Jesus Christ to Ireland and the 
world, 

Many of you here present on this occasion 
have come to this sacred edifice year after 
year on St. Patrick's Day as did your parents 
before you. You have come not only to 
assist at the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass but 
to hear a story which to you is ever old yet 
ever new because it is told of one you love. 
Today you would hear it again, the story of 
a Christian slave boy who served his pagan 
master as a shepherd of sheep and who, in 
his later years, would serve the people of 
Ireland as a shepherd of souls. 

Patrick was only 16 years of age when cap- 
tured and sold into slavery, but well for him 
he remembered the lessons he had learned 
in a Christian home. In the lonely hours 
of his watch on the slopes of the Slemish 
Mountain when, longing for the conrpanions 
of his youth saddened his soul, he found 
what his heart desired in the companionship 
of God. He tells us, to quote his own words, 
that “the love of God and His fear increased 
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more and more as my spirit was stirred, so 
that on one single day I said as may as a 
hundred prayers and nearly as many at 
night.” 

In the sixth year of his captivity, having 
heard of a ship that was about to sail from 
Ireland, Patrick resolved to escape from his 
bondage and to set out for his childhood 
home. Although the port from which he 
would sail was 200 miles away, he reached 
it in time to beg for a free passage which he 
obtained from the captain of the ship only, 
after much pleading in which he was joined 
by the members of the crew. Three days 
after the ship set sail he stepped ashore, 
but he was still far from home, Another 
30 days would pass during which he would 
travel on foot through a rough and rugged 
country before he stood in the doorway of 
his father's house. 


Great and heartwarming was the welcome 
given the boy who had been lost and was 
found; who had been as one dead and re- 
turned to life. “Leave us not again,” his 

loved ones pleaded. “Stay with us always 
and be our comfort and joy.” But try as he 
would, Patrick could not forget the years he 
had spent with the kindly people of Erin. 
Often in quiet hours, when alone with his 
own soul, he found himself in spirit with 
his flock of sheep on the Slemish Mountain, 
It was in one of those quiet hours, to quote 
his own words, that he heard “the voices 
of those who dwelt beside the Wood of 
Focluth, which is close to the Western Sea, 
and thus they cried as if with one mouth: 
“We beseech thee, holy youth, to come and 
walk among us once again’.” Those words 
Tang in his ears like a tolling bell and their 
echoes would ring in his soul until death. 
Stay with us, said his parents and friends; 


come, said the voices, and come he would in 


God's good time. 

In the course of the years that followed 
his arrival home, he prepared himself for 
the sacred ministry. We read that he spent 
3 years of study in the monastic school of St. 
Martin of Tours and that he spent 15 years 
under the direction of St. Germain of Aux- 
erre by whom he was ordained to the priest- 
hood. In the year 432 he was raised to the 
episcopate and later commissioned by Pope 
St. Celestine to replace the deceased Palla- 
dius in the work of the evangelization of 
Ireland. 

On reaching the shores of Ireland, Patrick, 
as an Ambassador of Christ, went with as 
little delay as possible to the King and the 
Chieftains of the country and announced his 
mission. In explaining its purpose, he 
spoke in words that were on fire with the 
love that filled his soul, and they burned 
their way into the hearts of his listeners. 
Pagans though they were they gave him the 

, hand of welcome and bade him go his way 
in peace. 

Need I tell you of the complete abandon- 
ment with which Patrick gave himself to the 
cause to which he had consecrated his life? 
Need I remind you of his prayers and morti- 
fications which brought from heaven the 
Pentecostal fire that swept through the 
hearts of the Irish people, purging them of 
idolatry and preparing them for the faith 
that from then till now has been their glory 
and their pride? Shall I tell you of the 
thousands he baptised and of the princes 
and chieftains who became as one with the 
people under the banner of Christ? Tell me, 

do you know of a missionary in all history 
who served his cause with greater devotion, 
or who poured out his life with greater gen- 
erosity at the feet of Christ for the sake of 


his people? Only when he was weighted . 


down with the years, when his tired heart 
refused to carry its burden of flesh, did he 
cease from his labors. Then, at the end of 
his mission, as at its beginning, we see him 
on his knees pleading with God that the 
children of his soul would remain forever 
loyal to the church, forever true to their 
faith, 
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If ever a man left a people with a chal- 
lenge, it was Patrick, and such a challenge 
as only the ignoble could ignore, Thanks 
be to God the response of the Irish people 
has been worthy of the great heart from 
which it came. What more fitting response 
could they have given to Patrick than lives 
that, were patterned after his very own? 
Lives like those of Brigid and Columkill and 
s host of holy men and women whose names 
shine forth from the pages of history in let- 
ters of gold. What response could have been 
more welcome than that which was given 
by the successors of the bishops he conse- 
crated and the priests he ordained, who, in- 
spired by his memory, went forth from their 
homeland to help in the rebuilding of the 
churches and monasteries that lay in ruins 
following the barbarian invasion of the sixth 
and seventh centuries? And who did more 
to further the cause he served than the 
successors of these same godly men who in 
later centuries made known the name of 
Patrick in England, in France, in Germany, 
and Switzerland; who, said St. Bernard, de- 
scended on foreign countries in an ever- 
flowing stream.” Yes, and thanks to God, the 
stream continues to flow till this day through 
missionaries of Irish blood who serve the 
cause of Christ in China, in Korea, and in 
nearly every part of the world. In recent 
times some of our own countrymen, like 
Bishop Byrne and Bishop Ford, have died for 
the cause they served; some at the moment 
languish in prison cells. But today, one and 
all will kneel and thank God for giving Pat- 
rick to Ireland and to them even as you 
kneel to thank Him for giving Patrick to 
America and to you. 


Ireland has had her critics, but not even 
the most unfair will deny that she has proved 
a worthy witness to the faith and to the man 
sent by God to bring her under the yoke of 
Christ. For centuries she proved himself in 
times of peace and she would prove herself 
not less worthy in times of war. Little did 
her people dream, when her missionaries went 
forth to help in the rebuilding of Europe fol- 
lowing the barbarian invasion, that their own 
country in time would suffer from an in- 
vasion not less barbarous and not less cruel 
than that which had threatened to lay waste 
the whole of Europe. 

If ever a people were tried as by fire, if ever 
a people suffered for their faith as did the 
martyrs of early Rome, it was the people of 
Ireland in penal days. They are robbed of 
their homes; their churches were confiscated; 
they were denied the rights which they owed 
only to God. Day after day and year after 
year they lived in penury and want. Untold 
thousands died from starvation; dying they 
knew that the loaf of bread and the bowl of 
soup which would keep life in their wasted 
bodies would be ttheirs for the asking if 
only they would deny their faith. But no, 
they would go down to their graves with 
honor and to God they would bring souls 
unstained by trenson., It was not the easy 
way; it was St. Patrick's way. 

Long was Ireland's night of suffering. 
Generations of her sons and daughters lived 
in poyerty and pain, At death they left to 
their children neither silver nor gold, but 
they bequeated them a treasure beyond all 
price in memories of men and women who 
had resolyed with the courage and deter- 
mination of the great St. Paul that neither 
life nor death would separate them from the 
love of the Lord Jesus Christ. The memory 
of their sufferings for the faith will live 
forever in Irish hearts. Today we thank God 
for Patrick, but not less for the children 
of his soul. 

But what was it, let me ask, that gave them 
the strength and courage to stand on Cal- 
vary with the crucified while passersby 
mocked their faith and-constancy; that en- 
abled them to resist the lure of bribes, the 
threats of torture, imprisonment, and death? 
What was it that made it possible for them 
to live from day to day and year to year 
under black clouds of impending disaster? 
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It was a vision born of faith, a vision in 
which, through a rift in the clouds, they 
saw the face of Patrick, the man of God, who, 
in serving the purpose of the chruch, had 
refiected to Ireland the image of Jesus Christ. 
To bétray Patrick would be to betray Christ 
and that they would never do. It was not 
the Irish way. 

It is not for me on such an occasion as 
this to rake the ashes of what, I trust are 
burned out fires, It is not for me to stir 
up feelings of hatred on the feast of an 
apostle of love. If I recall for you the per- 
secutions of past years, it is not because I 
would stress their cruelty or emphasize their 
horror. It is because they stand out in 
history as a witness to one of the most glo- 
rious triumphs of the faith in the annals 
of the church. What is more, I recall them 
because I cherish the hope that they will 
inspire you, the spiritual sons and daughters 
of Patrick, to share the spirit of love and 
loyalty that was characteristic of your fa- 
thers and encourage you to do for the faith in 
America what they did for the faith in 
Ireland. 

In the darkest days of Erin's history, our 
country opened wide its gates to the Irish 
people. Here in the United States they 
found a haven and a home, They and their 
children have given much in return for what 
they have received, but in gratitude they 
must give even more if they would save this 
country, their country, from the folly of 
believing in its pride that it no longer needs 
the guiding hand of God. 

Today our country 18 suffering from an 
invasion not less harmful to our faith and 
to our people than that which was suffered 
by Ireland in the darkest period of her his- 
tory. We are suffering from an invasion of 
ideas, the spawn of a philosophy which would 
divorce religion from life and which would 
oe a wail of separation between man and 
In the early history of this country the 
Importance of religion in the life of the 
American people was seldom if ever ques- 
tioned. Today, not only is its Importance 
denicd; its very existence is assailed as an 
obstacle to enlightened progress, especially 
by men for whom the measure of life Is not 
the glory of God, but the pleasure and satis- 
faction of man, You may behold around and 
about you the evil fruits of this baneful 
philosophy of lfe. 

But what are you doing to correct the evils 
that threaten disaster in our country? 
What are you doing by way of answer to 
the recent appeal of the Holy Father to 
rebulld the world anew in the spirit of 
Christ? If you would know what to do, 
give ear to the words of Pius XI of happy 
memory: “As in all the stormy perlods of 
the church, the fundamental remedy lies in 
& sincere renewal of private and public life 
according to the principles of the gospel by 
all those who belong to the fold of Christ, 
that they may be in truth the salt of the 
earth to preserve society from total corrup- 
tion.” 

There is no other way to bring back to 
Christ the people who have rejected the 
Christian conception of life. The pagans of 
today will be impressed as were the Irish 
pagans of yesterday only when the Christians 
of today live as did the Irish Christians of 
yesterday. People of worldly minds know 
only too well of your claim to kinship with 
Christ through the church and they will 
laugh you to scorn H, when looking to see 
in you a resemblance to Christ, they see in- 
stead only a likeness of themselves. It is 
the difference that matters; the difference as 
perceived in love for your cause and in the 
sacrifice which, as proof of that love, you 
offer as one wtih the sacrifice through which 
Christ redeemed the world. 

It was because our fathers were different 
that we honor them today. It was because 
of their refusal to conform to the world that 
they preserved the faith for us and only in- 
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sofar as we refuse to conform to the world 
shall we preserve it for those who come after 
us. God t that we may measure up 
to the challenge of their memories and the 
valor of their deeds. 


What a challenge there is in the thought 
that comes to us at this hour as we envision 
the scene at the Rock of the Mass around 
which our forefathers gathered for the Holy 
Sacrifice? Here we are at our ease before 
the altar of God. We fear no intrusion on 
cur privacy. We dread no interference with 
our devotions. How different it was in those 
days when our fathers, who were denied the 
Tight of assembly. gathered fof worship by 
stealth in glen and vale and at times in dark- 
some caves. On the hills watchers scanned 
the horizon for the hirelings who hunted 
down their priests as though they were 
wolves. Only when the signal was given 
that all was well did the priest come out 
from his place of hiding and offer the Holy 
Sacrifice of the Mass. The people knew that 
in coming to them the priest was risking 
his life. They knew he could be killed at 
sight and the Jaw would take no heed. And 
they shook with fear for the man of God 
when they thought of the cliff on the moun- 
tain were priests had been roped, back to 
back, and given the push that sent them 
down to their deaths on the jagged rocks 
below, i 

Ah, they were sad days for the priest and 
people of Ireland and at times sad and bitter 
memories took possession of thelr souls. 
But there was one glorious compensation. 
It was out of those memories they wove the 
beautiful bond of loye and affection which 
from then until now has bound them to 
their priest, their Soggarth Aroon. God 
grant the bond may grow with the years 
and grow it will if we who minister at the 
altar and you who worship at the pews 
remember our debt to the past; lf we remem- 
ber that it was in tears and blood the tree 
was planted from which today we pluck the 
flowers. 

In remembrance of that past you may 
Wear today a ribbon of green on your coats, 
but I pray you will wear always the cross 
Of Christ in your hearts, As is fitting, on 
this occasion, you will sing All Praise to St. 
Patrick, You may, if you wish, God 
Save America. But if you would do your 
Part in saving America, sing, above all, the 
song that reveals the source of Patrick's 
Power and the secret of his way: 


“Christ with me. 

"Christ before me. 

“Christ behind me. 

“Christ within me. 

“Christ beneath me. 

“Christ above me. 

“Christ in the heart of everyone who thinks 
of me. 

“Christ in the mouth of everyone who speaks 
of me. 

“Christ in every eye that sees me. 

Christ in every ear that hears me.” 


May Christ be in your ears at this solemn 
Moment to the end that you may accept 
the challenge of the day, to make your own 
the truth that was the guiding star of Pat- 
rick’s life. The purpose of the church is to 
reflect the image of Jesus Christ to the world. 
Your duty as a member of the church is to 
reflect His Amage in your life. It will not 

easy for you or for me, nor was it easy 
tor our fathers in penal days. May we think 
ol them often in days to come; yes, think 
Of them as they gathered around the rock 
Of the Mass; and, in times when we are 
tempted to grow weary in well-doing, in 
times of trial and sorrow when the clouds 
hang low in our sky, may it be given to us 
as it was given to them to see through a rift 
* in the clouds the face of the man of God 
Who, in the beauty, the grandeur, and the 
holiness of his life, reflected the image of 
Jesus Christ to Ireland and to the world. 
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Address by Hon. Alexander Wiley, of 
Wisconsin, at Masonic Dedication 
Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 29, 1954 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, yester- 
day morning it was my pleasure to de- 
liver an address on world affairs, before 
Masonic dedication services at the Hotel 
Astor and later at the Hotel Commodore, 
in New York City. I ask unanimous 


consent that the text of the address be 


printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 
There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
LICHT IN A WORLD OF DARKNESS AT Noon 


It is a privilege and an honor to address 
this historic Masonic occasion. 

I come to speak on the most important 
challenge of our times—the challenge of pre- 
serving the peace. 

I would like to submit a few thoughts 
which may help to clarify the great problem 
of this age, How we may avoid world war III. 

To “clarify” is to make clear, to bring 
light, to dispel darkness. 

We of Masonry know the meaning of light: 
Light from on high; guidance from our Cre- 
ator in solving our problems. 

Never in history has man so needed light 
from on high, 

DARKNESS AT NOON OVER THE WORLD 

A black, artificial darkness today envelops 
one-third of the earth's peoples, living on 
one-fourth the earth's surface. 

Dark storm clouds swirl, as well, over Indo- 
china, over Guatemala. 

Over vast expanses of the Pacific, scene of 
the ominous H-bomb experiments for our 
own defense there, soar grim, mushroom- 
shaped, and other shaped clouds of destruc- 
tion. How many similar clouds are swirling 
over remote areas of Siberia? 

Throughout much of the world there is 
Communist darkness at noon, as one author 
wrote, a manmade darkness at midday, when 
we might otherwise expect nature's light. 

Amidst all this darkness, how well we re- 
call now the words of John Henry Newman: 


“Lead kindly Light, amid the encircling 

gloom, 

Lead Thou me on; 

The night is dark, and I am far from home; 

Lead Thou me on. 

Keep Thou my feet; I do not ask to see the 
distant scene; one step enough for 
me.” 


Yes; we implore, “Lead, kindly Light,” lead 
us step by step to the path of peace. 

To help find that path, I, for one, should 
like to submit three simple guides this 
morning. 

THREE GUIDES TO PEACE 

They are: 

(1) The United States is called upon to the 
highest purpose which has ever confronted 
a nation. 

We are called upon to lead mankind from a 
world, clouded by wars and fear of wars— 
to a world of the sunshine of peace and 
plenty. 

(2) The United States can only fulfill this 
responsibility of leadership if she collabo- 
rates as a partner in the team of nations. 

Ours is not and must never be a leadership 
of command. Ours is a leadership of coop- 
eration, 
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(3) The United States must be certain that 
the principles which guide her conduct are 
enduring principles of morality. 

The United States must never be guilty 
of appeasement—of a sellout in the name of 
expediency. 

Her strength Is a moral strength. She is 
strong so long as she is just and pure, and 
so long as her objectives are Just and pure. 

THE COMMUNIST TYPE OF LEADERSHIP 


Why do I stress these themes? 

Because their exact opposites are stressed 
by our Communist opponents in the global - 
struggle which is now raging. 

The Communist principalities of evil be- 
lieve in leadership, too. 

It is the leadership of ruthless master over 
helpless slave. 

It is the leadership of raw command, en- 
forced by bullets, bayonets, and bombs. 

It is leadership which violates every prin- 
ciple of morality—both In its objectives and 
in its tactics. 

Which of the two types of leadership will 
triumph? 

The leadership which we give to the free 
world or the leadership by which the Krem- 
lin dominates the slave world, and by which 
it proposes to dominate the remainder of the 
world? 

MASONRY: A FRATERNITY OF LEADERSHIP 

It is altogether fitting and proper that, at 
this inspiring “occasion, you and I, as Ma- 
sons, as Americans, should contemplate the 
problem of American leadership. 

It is because Masonry is a builder of lead- 
ers—of selfless, dedicated servants of man- 
kind. 

Masonry is founded upon the very prin- 
ciples of morality on which true leadership 
can alone be based. 

It is because Masonry teaches the brother- 
hood of man and the Fatherhood of God, 
on which our own beloved America was 
founded. 

It is because Masonry unites men with 
intangible and tangible ties of fraternity, 
just as today America seeks to unite free- 
men everywhere, with tangible and intan- 
gible ties of a common cause. 

‘OUR MESSAGE TO THE WORLD 

And if we are to secure greater unity in 
the world, we must strengthen still further 
the ties between freemen everywhere. So, 
too, we must send our message to the en- 
slaved peoples beyond the barrier of the 
Iron Curtain. 

We must tell our story to the world—not 
just the American story, but the story of 
religion versus atheism; of love versus hatred; 
of peace versus violence; of plenty versus 
want. 

THE BONDS THAT UNITE FREEMEN 

We must cement the spiritual bonds which 
tie all men together—Christian and Jew, 
Moslem and Buddhist. 

We must strengthen the material bonds 
between men. 

What are those bonds? 

They are military and political and eco- 
nomic. 

These are voluntary bonds. They are not 
fron chains. They are bonds accepted freely 
and eagerly for the common good. 

They include the military ties for the com- 
mon defense against aggression. They are 
ties like those of the North Atlantic Treaty 
states, and the United States defense treaties 
with Australia and New Zealand, with Japan 
and Korea. 

The political bonds include the ties that 
bind us to the United Nations and with the 
Organization of American States. 

The economic bonds are the ties of the 
reciprocal trade-agreements law, the ties of 
the nobly conceived European Coal and 
Steel Community and similar endeavors, 
making for mutual trade and prosperity. 
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SELF-PRESERVATION: FIRST LAW OF NATURE 


And why must we strengthen these 
bonds—and most important, the intangible, 
spiritual bonds between us? Because to do 
so is to abide by the first law of nature—our 
own self-preservation. 

Since 1945, and the end of World War II, 
we have followed the present foreign-poliey 
course because we knew that any other 
course would lead, not to self-preservation, 
but to national and international suicide. 

We have helped other free nations because 
we knew that by helping them, we helped 
ourselves. 

By arming them, we armed ourselves. 

By strengthening their economies, we 
strengthened our own economy. 

Thus, we have exercised commonsense— 
horsesense—in applying the first law of na- 
ture—the law of self-preservation. 

Opponents of our forelgn policy programs 
have tried to criticize it with all sorts of 
unfair epithets. They say it is a Santa 
Claus policy, a give-away policy, a do-good 
policy, 

It is none of these things. It is enlight- 
ened self-interest. 

HISTORY'S CHALLENGE TO US 


conferred upon us an opportunity 
to aid in rebuilding and reconstructing a 
shattered world. 

History gave us the opportunity to save a 
world, and in that process, to save ourselves. 

History required that we either change 
with changing times or else die because we 
were not adequate to respond to a changing 
world situation. 

We rose to the occasion. 

By all our billions of postwar aid, by all 
our farflung military commitments, we re- 
sponded to destiny's challenge. 

We have not thrown away our resources. 

We have, in a larger sense, husbanded 
them. 

By saving France from communism, Italy 
from communism, Japan and Germany from 
communism, we have helped save ourselves. 

Can any of you pieture what the world 
might have been like today if we had allowed 
the warbattered Europe of 1945 and 1946 to 
disintegrate in economic and political chaos? 

Can any of you picture what might have 
happened if the mass worldwide. unemploy- 
ment which had been predicted for the post- 
war era had actually come to pass? 

OUR ACCOMPLISHMENTS SINCE 1945 

Instead of unemployment, we helped cre- 
ate jJobs—jobs abroad, and jobs here. In- 
cidentally, we need still more jobs now—both 
at home and abroad. Depression is a far 
more evil and potent enemy than Communist 
propaganda itself. 

Instead of mass starvation, we helped to 
raise food production and feed the world. 

Instead of increased illiteracy and disease 
(or the continuation of the status quo of 
misery), we helped raise educational and 
nutritional and health standards by our 
point 4 and other programs throughout the 
world. 

All of this is and was in accordance with 
the highest principles of our Judeo-Christian 
civilization. 

It is in accordance with the highest prin- 
ciples of our Masonic faith, for Masonry is 
founded on the bedrock of Judeo-Christian 
civilization. 


APPLYING THE MASONIC CREED 


I know of few other public programs which 
80 closely conform to Masonic ideals than our 
foreign aid program of recent years. 

Masonry teaches us selflessness, and these 
programs have been selfiess, 

We have sacrificed. We have given gener- 
ously of ourselves, and we have prospered. 
We have sacrificed not just our treasure but 
our dearest lifeblood, 

Our brave boys themselves died for a noble 
cause. But by their deeds and the deeds of 
other United Nations boys a nation today 
lives—the Republic of Korea. 
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But, far more important, a magnificent 

idea lives—an idea that law and order must 
prevail in this universe; an idea that sheer 
might shall not erase right; an idea that the 
strong shall not trample the weak. 
. It is an old idea. It was expressed by 
Moses. It was expressed by the prophets. It 
was expressed by Jesus in the Sermon on 
the Mount, 

It was aided and achieved by gallant GI's 
and ROK’s and English, French, Turkish, and 
other boys on Porkchop Hill and Hill 984, or 
Heartbreak Hill, 

THE ISSUE OF RECOGNIZING RED CHINA 


With this background I want to comment 
to you now on another testing ground of that 
idea. It is centered in the Far East. It con- 
cerns Peking and Formosa and the United 
Nations. 

It is the issue of the proposed entry by 
Communist China into the family of nations. 

You are familiar with the fact that in 
Geneva on April 26 there will commence a 
critical conference on the Far East. 

Several of our allies and numerous other 
free powers hope that out of Geneva some 
arrangement will come whereby Communist 
China may be admitted to the U. N. in re- 
turn, perhaps, for a settlement in Indochina 
and elsewhere. 

I, for one, strongly oppose any such spu- 
rious and self-defeating arrangement. 

WHY I OPPOSE RECOGNITION OF RED CHINA 

I do sọ, for four reasons, among others: 

(1) I do not believe that you can purchase 
peace and security by appeasing an aggressor. 

History teaches that appeasement—eco- 
nomic, military, or political appeagement— 
does not end war or prevent war. It merely 
brings on new war, bloodier war, more dis- 
astrous war, It brings on war at the most 
disadvantageous terms, morally and physi- 
cally. 

(2) I oppose Red China shooting her way 
into the U. N., or into a diplomatic em- 
bassy in Washington because I do not be- 
lieve In America turning her back to her 
proved allies—to Nationalist China—which 
fought so long and bled so seriously in the 
common cause of freedom, turning our back 
to the Republic of Korea, which itself has 
been the victim of the naked aggression of 
Red China. 

(3) I am opposed because, in addition to 
my own individual evaluation of this situ- 
ation, I know that the American people's 
evaluation is exactly the same. 

That is why the House of Representatives 
last year thundered, by a 379 to 0 vote, its 
opposition of Red China, 

It is why the Senate has, likewise, de- 
cisively indicated its opposition. 

The United Netions cannot endure with- 
out the support of public opinion in the 
United States. That is a simple statement 
of fact. Let no one who holds the U. N. 
dear lose sight of that fact. 

Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge has stated 
that the United States would use the veto, 
if necessary, to keep the Chinese Commu- 
nists from entering the United Nations Se- 
curity Council. 

However, we face a difficult problem be- 
cause admission to the General Assembly 
and to the other organs of the U. N. is by 
majority vote and is not subject to veto, 

(4) As a fourth reason, I oppose Red 
China's admission because the highest mili- 
tary echelons of the United States Govern- 
ment have soundly determined that the 
maintenance of a free Formosa on the side 
of the free world is essential to the security 
of the United States and of the Pacific. 

Now, I want to make it quite clear that I 
do not Uke to see differences between our 
allies and ourselves develop on the issue of 
recognizing Communist China or on any 
other major issue, “ 

I for one have always sought to find com- 
mon meeting ground with our allies. I have 
sought to sce problems through their eyes 
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as well as our own, to discuss issues with 
them calmly, objectively, and without ref- 
erence to personalities. I do not believe in 
recrimination and insult, I have always 
believed in the Biblical injunction: “Come, 
let us reason together.” 

Nevertheless, on this Red China issue, we 
must persevere on behalf of our position 
with the full resources of our convictions, 

And those convictions run deep indeed, 

THE CRIMES OF RED CHINA 


I want to point out that Communist 
China is not only guilty of the crime of 
invasion of Korea, but she is guilty of other 
heinous acts against the conscience of the 
world, 

She is guilty of the vicious peddling of 
narcotics to poison the minds and the bodies 
of free men and women. 

She is guilty of extortion against Chinese 
throughout the world, of holding them up 
on the threat that harm will come to their 
relatives on the Chinese mainland. 

She is guilty of open piracy, She is guilty 
of violation of every last international in- 
strument regulating warfare. 

She is guilty of hideous treatment against 
prisoners of war, outright murder of bodies 
and murder of minds through so-called 
brain washing. 

She is guilty of atrocities against church- 
men of all nationalities, churchmen who 
had lived in China in peace and in service 
to the Chinese people. 

She is guilty of expropriation. 

And she is guilty of other dreadful crimes 
as well. 

When some of our allies says that Red 
China may be admitted into the family of 
nations when she has purged herself of her 
aggression, I ask: “When, if ever, will she 
purge herself of all her other crimes as 
well?“ 

I point out that the Assistant Secretary 
of State for Far Eastern Affairs has testified 
that probably 15 million of her own citizens 
have died at the hands of the Peiping clique. 

Does Red China propose to purge herself 
of that crime against her own people? Or 
does she propose to compound that crime 
and continue the slaughter of her citizens? 

Does she propose to resume her aggression 
in Korea? Does she propose to continue to 
violate the sovereignty of her neighbors by 
fomenting revolution and civil war in Indo- 
china, Malaya, Burma, Thailand, and other 
nearby lands? 

DISPUTING OTHER ALLIED CRITICISMS OF US 

Now, some of our allies may say that we 
Americans are impractical; that we are not, 
for instance, being realists; that we are al- 
lowing our emotions to get the best of us. 

I dispute them. 

I say, there is nothing more practical in 
this world than to recognize and abide by 
the spiritual law which prevails among men, 
as it prevails among nations. 

It is a law as strong, as demonstrable as the 
law of gravity. 

There is nothing more realistic in this 
world than for ourselves to become instru- 
ments of that spiritual law. 

As for belng emotional, why should we not 
fight for the right, as God gives us to see 
the right, and fight for it with all our heart 
and soul? 

Perhaps we are being somewhat emotional. 
But we have every right to be. 

We are emotional about the murder of our 
lads in Korea, 

We are emotional about the possibility or 
more fighting in Korea. 

The world will be a sadder world, indesit, 
if it ever loses its sense of righteous indigna- 
tion over evil, if ever it surrenders at the 
altar of expediency its own innate sense of 
decency and morality, if ever it quells its 
wrath against godless iniquity. 

Critics may say, too, that by our strong 
stand against Red China, we tie our own 
hands before going to the bargaining table. 
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But I say that there are certain things 
to which America must always be tied. We 
must be linked to the Ten Commandments— 
linked by the invisible ties that bind men 
Of good will to the Holy Gospel. 

I know that, in meeting this issue, as our 
Secretary of State and his colleagues proceed 
to Geneva, they will carry with them the 
hopes and the prayers of the American peo- 
ple. 

Knowing as I do the enormous problems 
which they face, the complexities of the prob- 
lems facing our allies, the extreme difficul- 
ties of negotiating with the Soviets, know- 
ing this and more, I believe that our Secre- 
tary of State is deserving of our support and 
of our prayers. He is a patriot, high-minded, 
realistic, practical. 

Geneva is but the latest of his long series 
of noble Conference efforts, aimed at a better, 
More peaceful, more secure world. 

John Foster Dulles is a man of faith in 
his Nation and of faith in his Creator. He, 
like the President of the United States, be- 
lieves as did Lincoln that, “Without divine 
assistance, I cannot succeed. With it, I 
cannot fail.” 


MAN'S DESTINY IS NOT ATOMIC ASH 


We who have this faith know that we shall 
be adequate on this issue, as on other issues. 

Man was not created in God's image in 
Order to be dissolved in atomic ash. Man 
Was put here on earth for a higher destiny 
than to return to the caves after an atomic 
Armageddon. 

So, we say, as did the Psalmist: 

“I will lift up mine eyes unto the hills from 
Whence cometh my help. 

“My help cometh from the Lord which 
made Heaven and earth.” 

We ask, as is asked in Romans, “If,God be 
With, who can be against us?” 

Forward, then, my brothers, chins high, 
faith undimmed. 

CONCLUSION 


With these thoughts I conclude my com- 
ments to you this morning. 

I conclude on this note of faith because 
I feel that our cause shall indeed prevail 
and that light will conquer the darkness at 
noon. 

Masonry teaches us faith, faith which “is 
the substance of things hoped for, the evi- 
dence of things unseen.” Masonry teaches 
us worshipful reverence for our Maker—He 
Who is all knowing, all seeing, all powerful. 

Masonry teaches us to seek the light, to 
live by it, and to contribute to it. 


“Lead, kindly light, amid the encircling 
gloom, 
Lead Thou us on. 
The night is dark and we are far from home, 
Lead Thou us on.“ 


The Tinea of Jadichad Lanas 
SPEECH 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 25, 1954 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 

the House, the gentleman from 

Arkansas [Mr. Gatutncs] is recognized 
for 25 minutes. 

(Mr. GATHINGS asked and was given 
Permission to revise and extend his re- 
Marks and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, after 
reversing itself 32 times within the past 
16 years the Supreme Court of the United 


States could not be expected to receive 
the plaudits and commendation of the 
American people. The decisions of the 
Court formerly were legend; they were 
sacrosanct. Our citizens had the right 
to rely upon the decisions of the Supreme 
Court as being precedents. Men were 
chosen for membership on this high 
tribunal on the basis of ability and for 
their standing and reputation as able 
practitioners of the law. Unfortunately 
this system was changed in the thirties 
by the then Chief Executive, who sought 
to impose his will upon the Court and 
called its members nine old men.“ 
Legislation was introduced in the Con- 
gress to pack the Court by increasing its 
size. These bills failed of enactment 
and, as a result, scorn and contempt was 
cast at those legislators of both Houses 
who possessed the patriotism and forti- 
titude to oppose the courtpacking pro- 
posal. 

The case was carried to the people in 
several States and in each instance the 
constitutents of these servants of the 
people approved their actions. The 
people in those States desired to main- 
tain the time-honored system of checks 
and balances—the separation of powers 
of the three departments of Govern- 
ment. It was their conviction that the 
High Court should not be subservient to 
any Chief Executive. They felt that 
judicial appointments should not be 
made to carry out any President's 
scheme, plan or philosophy of Govern- 
ment, as it would destroy the prestige of 
the law and courts alike, 

It is not within the province of the 
Supreme Court to write opinions which 
would amend the Constitution of the 
United States. The Supreme Court can 
construe the Constitution; it can inter- 
pret the Constitution, but it does not 
have the power to amend it. The ma- 
chinery has been set up in the Constitu- 
tion itself providing a definite manner of 
amending the Constitution; the people 
themselves have a voice in any such 
amendment. 

On June 18, 1953, the gentleman from 
Georgia, [Mr. Davis], and on March 15, 
1954, the gentleman from Mississippi 
[Mr. Wit.1aMs], inserted as part of their 
remarks a list of overruling cases and 
a list of overruled cases in which the 
Supreme Court oyerruled time-honored 
law from the present day to a period as 
far back as 95 years. The present court 
has so consistently struck down estab- 
lished law and set up different guide- 
posts in their stead, that members of 
the Supreme Court itself, have bitterly 
assailed such practice. Mr. Justice Rob- 
erts, in the case of Smith v. Allwright, 
et al. (321 U. S. 649), had this to say on 
page 669, and I quote: 

The reason for my concern is that the 
instant decision overruling one announced 
about 9 years ago tends to bring adjudica- 
tions of this tribunal into the same class 
as a restricted railroad ticket, “good for this 
day and train only.” 


The legislative department of the Gov- 
ernment should have the full power to 
make the laws and not the judiciary 
department. The Supreme Court as now 
constituted has brazenly attempted to 
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change our laws through the process of 
court legislation, or judicial law. 

The Supreme Court's racial segrega- 
tion decision in our public schools is 
awaited with great concern and may be 
handed down at an early date. It will 
be one of the most significant decisions 
of the court in many decades. The 
cases to be decided originated in South 
Carolina, Virginia, the District of 
Columbia, Delaware, and Kansas. The 
question of whether racial segregation 
in the public schools, mostly at the grade 
level, would in itself abrogate the 14th 
amendment. 

In 1896 the case of Plessy against Fer- 
guson was decided. In that case the 
court held that the statute of Louisiana, 
acts of 1890, No. 111, requiring that rail- 
way companies provide equal but sepa- 
rate accommodations for both the white 
and colored races, and further that no 
person shall occupy “seats in coaches 
other than the ones assigned to them, on 
account of the race they belong to,” and 
conferring upon train officers the power 
to refuse to carry passengers who would 
not occupy the coach to which they were 
assigned and exempting the railway 
company from liability for such refusal 
are not in conflict with the provisions 
of either of the 13th amendment or of 
the 14th amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States. I quote from a 
part of the opinion of the court since 
it touched upon the matter of establish- 
ing separate schools for white and 
colored children: 

The object of the amendment was un- 
doubtedly to enforce the absolute equality 
of the two races before the law, but in the 
nature of things it could not have been in- 
tended to abolish distinctions based upon 
color, or to enforce social, as distinguished 
from political equality, or a commingling 
of the two races upon terms unsatisfactory 
to either. Laws permitting, or even requir- 
ing, their separation in places where they 
are Ilable to be brought into contact do not 
necessarily imply the inferiority of either 
race to the other, and have been generally, 
if not universally, recognized as within the 
competency of the State legislatures in the 
exercise of their police power. The most 
common instance of this is connected with 
the establishment of separate schools for 
white and colored children, which has been 
held to be a valid exercise of the legislative 
power even by courts of States where the 
political rights of the colored race have been 
longest and most earnestly enforced. 


In Gong Lum et al. v. Rice et al. (275 
U. S. 78), the Court said: 

The right and power of the State to regu- 
late the method of providing for the educa- 
tion of its youth at public expense is clear, 


Citing Cumming v. Richmond County 
Board of Education (175 U. S. 528, 545), 
Mr. Justice Harlan, in delivering the 
opinion of the Court in that case, said: 


Under the circumstances disclosed, we can- 
not say that this action of the State court 
was, within the meaning of the 14th amend- 
ment, a denial by the State to the plaintiffs 
and to those associated with them of the 
equal protection of the laws, or of any privi- 
leges belonging to them as citizens of the 
United States. We may add that while all 
admit that the benefits and burdens of pub- 
lic taxation must be shared by citizens with- 
out discrimination against any class on ac- 
count of their race, the education of the 
people in schools maintained by State taxa- 
tion is a matter belonging to the respective 
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States, and any interference on the part of 
Federal authority with the management of 
such schools cannot be except in 
the case of a clear and unmistakable dis- 
regard of rights secured by the supreme law 
of the land. 


Attorney General Herbert Brownell, 
Jr., and eight other members of his staff 
filed a brief urging the Court to overrule 
the cases that have consistently held 
that separate and equal facilities satis- 
fied all constitutional requirements” and 
to hold that segregation is unlawful. 
The Justice Department is taking up the 
torch of one group of citizens even 
though such position it takes totally dis- 
regards the many previous decisions of 
the Court on the question at issue. 

It is a mammoth undertaking for pub- 
lic schools to offer equal facilities to 
white and Negro races. In the State of 
Arkansas every effort is being made to 
give all pupils the highest type of educa- 
tional advantages. I quote from a news 
release from the State board of educa- 
tion written by Commissioner A. W. 
Ford in this regard: 

Schools in Arkansas are the best in our 
history. This does not imply that we do not 
have many problems. But it does indicate 
that significant progress is being made in 
public education. 

Ninety-eight percent of pupils, both white 
and Negro, are attending school 9 months 
this year. Our transportation system is one 
-of the best. The school-lunch program ranks 


with the best in the Nation. Millions have 


been spent in recent years for new buildings 
and equipment. Our teachers are the best 
in our history. This is shown by the con- 
stant improvement in teacher preparation. 

Many other improvements could be noted. 
The morale of the school people has defi- 
nitely improved. 

We will continue to have problems. But 
we should be thankful for living in a coun- 
try where we can have problems and where 
we are privileged to work on these problems 
in our own way. 


I have received some letters from emi- 
nent Arkansas educational leaders with 
respect to the manner in which school 
districts are now being operated in vari- 
ous cities of my district. ‘These school 
leaders are superintendents of schools 
in which an appreciable percent of pu- 
pils in such districts attend the colored 
schools. 


I have a letter from Superintendent 
J. E. Harris, of the Marvell Public 
Schools, Marvell, Ark., and I quote from 
his letter as follows: 

MARVELL PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
Marvell, Ark., February 27, 1954. 
The Honorable E. C. GATHINGS, 
House of Representatives, 
Congress of the United States, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dean Toon“: I have your letter of Feb- 
ruary 24 before me and I am happy to be 
able to help you in submitting the follow- 
ing information as per your request: 

1. Our district schools, according to the 
1952-53 records, could only operate three 
months on tax funds paid by Negroes in our 
district. 

2. The district assumes a total expense of 
$78,500 per year to operate Negro schools in 
this district. 

3. Our expenditures for transportation of 
Negro pupils last year was $10,000. 

4. About 90 percent of the operating spent 
on Negro schools is borne by whites, 
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5. The personal property assessment, less 
utilities, in our district is broken down as 
follows: White—$685,125; colored—$230,700. 

If I can be of further service to you, please 
feel free to call on me, 

Sincerely yours, 
J. E. HARRIS, 
Superintendent. 


The next letter that I would like to 
make a part of my remarks is from Su- 
perintendent O. M. Shultz, Jr., of Wil- 
son public schools, Wilson, Ark., and I 
quote: 

WILSON PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
Wilson, Ark., March 3, 1954. 
Mr, E. C, GATHINGS, 
Congress of United States, 
House oj Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Drar Mer. Gatuincs: Regarding yours of 
February 24, I have done my best to secure 
accurate answers for you. 

1. Our school district could not operate 
1 day on tax funds paid by Negroes in our 
district. The total assessed valuation of the 
Wilson Schoo! District is $2,368,237. Our tax 
assessor estimates the real estate owned by 
Negroes in our district would be assessed 
around $4000 and the personal property 
around $13,439.30. The real-estate estimate 
is rather accurate, due to the fact that we 
took land ownership plots in arriving at this 
estimate. The personal-property estimate 
was arrived at by taking 2 percent of per- 


sonal-property valuation of the school dis- 


trict, which the assessor thought to be about 
right. The only way that we could arrive 
at an accurate figure would be to go through 
every personal property assessment sheet. 
The real-estate assessments do not show 
whether they belong to Negro or white, 

2. During the 1952-53 school year, $40,- 
271.25 was spent in operation of Negro 
schools. You understand, of course, that 
only a part of the money for operation of 
schools comes from local revenue. 

3. In the 1952-53 school year, it cost $4,300 
to transport the Negro pupils of this dis- 
trict. This figure includes only actual ex- 
penditure. In other words, no depreciation 
or capital outlay on buses is figured. 

4. The colored people of our district bear 
less than 1 percent of expense of local taxes 
in the Wilson School District. 

5. According to our audit, the following 
figures give the per-pupil cost of Negroes and 
whites for the 1952-53 school year: 

White high-school cost per pupil. — $277.33 
White elementary-school cost per 


PUPU rE 140. 83 
Negro high-school cost per pupil. 789. 79 
Negro elementary-school cost per 

Pup scena 60. 24 


It is my hope that the above information 
will be of some value to vou. If I can be of 
further help, do not hesitate to call me, 

Respectfully yours, 
O. M. SĦULTZ, Jr., 
Superintendent, Wilson Schools. 


I include a letter from Superintendent 
A. L. Whitten, of the Marianna public 
schools, Marianna, Ark.: 

MARIANNA PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
Marianna, Ark., March 8, 1954. 
The Honorable E. C. GATHINGS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Drar Toox: I was glad to get your letter 
of February 24, in which you were asking 
about expenses for our Negro schools. 

We have about 1,400 Negroes and 1,200 
white students in our district. We employ 
41 teachers of each race. Our white teach- 
ers have higher qualifications in general than 
the Negroes and receive about 6380 a year 
more salary. 
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I should think that the local tax paid by 
Negroes would operate our entire district for 
4 or 5 weeks, 

You asked about the amount of money 
spent to operate Negro schools. I should 
like to report that $76,619 was spent in 
1951-52 as current expenses for our Negro 
schools. This was 40 percent of the total 
amount spent in current funds for that 
school year. We spent $2,078 to transport 
Negro students, but are spending twice that 
amount this year. 

The Marianna district receives about one- 
half of its revenue from State sources and 
the remainder comes from a 28-mill levy on 
the assessed valuation in our. district which 


embraces 232 square miles. I should think 


that the white taxpayers of this district pay 
at least 85 percent of the total operating cost 
for all the schools in the district. We oper- 
ate the only high school for Negroes in Lee 
County and haye approximately 60 nonresi- 
dent pupils in high school. We are asking 
a 4-mill increase in local taxes this year in 
order that we can make further improve- 
ments in Negro teachers’ salaries and in the 
facilities for Negro students. 

Our Negro patrons have great pride in their 
own high school and if it were properly 
equipped and if they were provided with 
sufficient classroom space and good teachers, 
I am sure they would be very happy on the 
present segregated basis. 

If we attempted to equalize fully from 
local sources of revenue, it would be neces- 
sary that the total millage be increased from 
the present 28 mills to approximately 45 to 
50 mills. Most of this expense would come 
in providing adequate buildings and trans- 
portation facilities. 

I appreciate your interest in this subject 
and I am sincerely hoping for a separate but 
equal ruling from the Supreme Court. 

Cordially yours, 
A. L. WHITTEN, 
Superintendent. 


I had occasion to discuss this matter 
of nonintegrated schools with Mr. W. B. 
Nicholson, an able and learned superin- 
tendent of the public school system at 
Blytheville, Ark., on his recent visit to 
Washington enroute home from the At- 
lantic City National School Conclave. 
Mr. Nicholson prepared a most timely 
resume with respect to the opportuni- 
ties offered both white and Negro stu- 
dents in the Blytheville School District. 
I would like to quote verbatim from 
Professor Nicholson's statement: 
EVALUATION OF TITE RACE PROBLEM IN BLYTHE- 

VILLE PUBLIC SCHOOLS, BLYTHEVILLE, ARK. 


In the Blytheville School System all schools 
without respect to race are under the ad- 
ministration of one superintendent, one 
board of education, one elementary super- 
visor, and one high-school supervisor. 
Classes of Negro children are visited regu- 
larly by the supervisors who are white 
women. These supervisors from time to 
time take over the classes and demonstrate 
teaching techniques for the benefit of the 
teacher. Regular teachers’ meetings are held 
and attended by the supervisors. 

All teachers in the Blytheville School Sys- 
tem are pald according to the same salary 
schedule. It is a significant fact that one 
of the first grade teachers in a Negro school 
qualifies for the highest classroom salary pro- 
vided for in the salary schedule. This 
teacher has a master’s degree and maximum 
teaching experience. First grade teachers 
receive slightly more than other teachers 
according to the salary schedule. There- 
fore, this teacher qualifies for and receives 
the highest classroom salary the schedule 
provides for. 
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A recent secret poll of the Negro teachers 
in the Blytheville School System showed 
that 1 teacher out of total of 36 voted against 
segregation, The others favored segregation 
with equalization of educational facilities 
and opportunities. The point these teachers 
made was that under a segregation policy 
their teaching positions were safe and se- 
cure, 

They, themselves, furnished me with data 
showing the pitifully small number of Negro 
teachers employed throughout the Nation, 
especially in the north and east, where it is 
claimed segregation is not practiced, 


FER PUPIL COST OF THE SCHOOLS 


The per pupil cost of the Blytheville 
School System averages for the elementary 
schools slightly more than $160. The aver- 
age per pupil cost for Negro elementary 
schools is included in this figure. 

In the high schools the per-pupil cost for 
white chitdren is somewhat higher than the 
same cost for Negro children. When it is 
considered that more than nine-tenths of the 
school tax xmoney is paid by white taxpayers 
and that approximately 60 percent of the 
children in school are white, it does not be- 
come necessarily an Injustice, u the per- 
pupil cost for white children is a few per- 
ceutages higher than the per-pupil cost for 
Negro children. 
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Certain Negro leaders in this community 
have pointed out to me a danger which they 
see in the close association of teen-age chil- 
dren of the two races in school, They point 
out that this is the time that the mating in- 
stinct awakens and asserts itself with great 
force. They fear for the continued existence 
of their race if segregation in schools should 
be abolished. They know they are in the 
great minority and in due course of time 
their descendants as pure-blood Negroes 
would cease to be. They tell me they are 
proud of thelr racial identity and prefer to 
see their racial integrity and individuality 
maintained and perpetuated, Their conten- 
tion is, and I think justly so, for equalization 
of opportunity In all fields of human en- 
deavor and also for ample assurances and 
help in maintaining their racial integrity and 
dignity. 

W. B. NICHOLSON, 
Superintendent of Schools. 


Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the teacher salary schedule of 
the Blytheville Public School system be 
inserted at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 


Teacher salary schedule, Blytheville public schools, Blytheville, Ark. 


Terlod 


Professional training 


Mouthly.......... 
Annual.. = 
-| Monthly. 


Salary including experience increments 


Mr. GATHINGS. Some 3 or 4 years 
ago a bond issue was voted by the patrons 
of the Blytheville School District for the 
purpose of constructing a school building 
which was badly needed by both white 
and Negro pupils. The directors of the 
Blytheville School District saw fit to give 
priority to the building of the colored 
School although an urgent need existed 
to build additional white facilities to 
alleviate a severe overcrowded condition. 
I cite this Blytheville case as typical of 
the general attitude of our people in as- 
suming the weighty responsibility which 
rests upon them to offer the highest type 
of school training to members of both 
races. We feel without reservation or 
equivocation that every child of school 
age, regardless of color, is entitled under 
the Constitutions of the State of Arkan- 
Sas and of the United States to equal 
educational opportunities and advan- 
tages with respect to that received by 
any other child. At the same time, we 
hold that school children should be 
Classified into reasonable qualifications, 
including sex, race, age, and mental 
capacity. The individual States make 
these decisions, and rightly so. 

One of the things that can be done by 
this Congress to provide better schools 
and school facilities would be the enact- 
ment of the bill (S. 2779) sponsored by 
my colleague the senior Senator from 
Arkansas, the Honorable Joun L. Me- 
CLELLAN. The bill would provide limited 
Federal financial assistance to the 48 


States for the construction of public sec- 
ondary and elementary school facilities. 
This assistance will aid the States ma- 
terlally, and the local districts, in pro- 
viding a greatly improved school system. 
Under the McClellan bill, the first con- 
sideration is the urgency of the need“ 
and the equitable and nondiscrimina- 
tory priorities in apportionment of the 
Federal funds to projects where one need 
for assistance is greatest. 

The relations between the races in 
the State of Arkansas and throughout 
the South have continuously improved 
in recent years. They are better today 
than they ever have been before. We 
only ask to be let alone, and that any 
problem affecting the education of our 
young people be handled by the several 
States themselves. The continuation of 
segregation in our public schools is in 
the interest of continued good relations 
and the advancement of both races. 

Our American heritage is priceless; 
our system of government is the envy of 
nations everywhere. The maintenance 
and preservation of constitutional gov- 
ernment is, or ought to be, the concern 
of all. Our forebears settled here to es- 
cape from the yokes of tyranny and op- 
pression so that they might enjoy the 
blessings attending a free people. The 
framers of our Constitution were pa- 
triots in the truest sense. They wrote 
into that document in article 1, section 
1, and I quote: 
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All legislative powers herein granted shall 
be vested in a Congress of the United States, 
which shall consist of a Senate and House of 
Representatives, 


Encroachment by the Supreme Court 
of the United States on that constitu- 
tional provisioin is not a threat, it is a 
reality. The danger is real. The issues 
raised by these five cases now before the 
court should turn on the 10th amend- 
ment, which reserves all power to the 
States which are not specifically dele- 
gated to the Federal Government. I 
cannot believe that the Justices of the 
court will run roughshod over precedents 
and propriety in handing down this de- 
cision. 

Mr. Speaker, the matter of providing 
school facilities to the Natlon's children 
is a matter for the several States to de- 
termine. Any action on the part of the 
Supreme Court to destroy the segregated 
school system in the State of Arkansas, 
as well as the other States, will do ir- 
reparable harm to both the Negro and 
white races alike. I trust that the Su- 
preme Court will see fit, in deciding these 
five school cases, to base its ruling on 
precedents and not on political consid- 
erations. The cases should be dismissed, 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan, Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GATHINGS. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan, The 
statement which the gentleman has 
made, I think, is necessary and also 
constructive, I wonder if the gentleman 
has noted the decisions of the Supreme 
Court which you might say enacted 
legislation, labor legislation, especially 
touching the Wagner Act. 

Mr. GATHINGS. There are at least 
32 decisions in which the Supreme Court 
overrode previous decisions of that par- 
ticular tribunal. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr, Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GATHINGS. I yield. 

Mr, DAVIS of Georgia. The bulwarks 
of our Government and of our civiliza- 
tion will continue to stand only if we 
have people with intellect and capacity 
to recognize it when they are being at- 
tacked and who have the courage to 
oppose such attacks and resist them 
vigorously when they are made. 

The gentleman has pointed out to the 
House this afternoon very clearly the 
danger which we face by having one of 
the bulwarks of our Government torn 
down, the bulwark of States rights. The 
gentleman has pointed out to us very 
clearly that these rights are now under 
attack through a method of usurpation 
of legislative functions by the judicial 
department. 

The gentleman has rendered a great 
service to us by calling attention to this, 
and I want to commend him for the very 
able address which he has just delivered, 

Mr. GATHINGS, I thank the gentle- 
man from Georgia, and I want to say 
that the gentleman from Georgia is an 
able attorney and had a marvelous 
record as judge in his own State prior 
to his coming to this body. He has 
consistently been the spearhead in con- 
nection with the maintenance of consti- 
tutional processes and I thank him so 
much for his splendid contribution, 
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Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GATHINGS. I yield. 

Mr. HERLONG. I was very much in- 
terested in the remarks of the gentle- 
man with regard to segregation in our 
schools, I should like to relate an inci- 
dent that happened when I was home 
during our vacation last year. j 

A Negro doctor came to see me and 
asked if there was legislation pending up 
here designed to make white and colored 
children go to the same schools. I told 
him there was no legislation, but that 
there were cases in the Supreme Court. 

He said, “I hope you will do everything 
you can to prevent that from happening, 
because,“ he said, “I was born and raised 
in Boston; I was educated at Boston 
University, and I have practiced there. 
I now have moved to Florida because I 
feel I can render a greater service to my 
people here in Florida, and my children 
are happier here.” He said, They would 
not be happy if they were compelled to 
go to the same school with white 
children.” 

That points up and emphasizes just 
what the gentleman said a moment ago 
about the ill effect of forcing the two 
races together. 

Mr. GATHINGS. I agree with the 
ia and thank him wholeheart- 
edly. 

Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GATHINGS. I yield. 

Mr. BENNETT of Florida. I compli- 
ment the gentleman particularly on his 
acknowledgment of the fact that our 
Federal Government has a responsibility 
to assist in the construction of Negro 
schools, I have introduced legislation to 
accomplish this objective, and I hope 
that hearings can soon be had upon it. 

Mr. GATHINGS. I had not known 
before that the gentleman from Florida 
was sponsoring this legislation. School 
facilities for both races are needed. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GATHINGS. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. MILLS. I desire to join my other 
colleagues in complimenting the gentle- 
man from Arkansas on the statement 

he has made and the fact he has brought 

this information to the Members of the 
House and to the country as a whole. 
Certainly the gentleman's statement is 
timely and I hope that many will take 
heart in the points which the gentleman 
has made. If we in our State and in 
other States are given some time, these 
problems can be worked out at State 
level, as the gentleman desires them to 
be worked out. 

Mr. GATHINGS. I thank the gentle- 
man very much. The problems posed in 
the five cases before the Court are solely 
State matters. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 

~ Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GATHINGS. I yicld to the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. The 
gentleman has painted a very clear pic- 
ture of what I consider to be perhaps 
the greatest danger facing our American 
democratic institutions, The question of 
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whether or not segregation in public 
schools shall be continued in the South 
is more or less a minor question in rela- 
tion to the long-range damage that 
would result from an adverse Supreme 
Court decision in this instance. We in 
the South are not so much disturbed over 
the immediate effects of an adverse Su- 
preme Court ruling. It would be a very 
simple matter for us to abolish our public 
schools and set up a private segregated 
school system, which we certainly will do 
in the event the Supreme Court rules 
that we must integrate our public 
schools. 

The real danger rests in the tend- 
ency of the court, to disregard the 10th 
amendment of the Constitution of the 
United States in rendering its decisions, 
and also to disregard the fact that only 
Congress has the power to pass laws. 
There has been a tendency in recent 
years, as you know, for the Supreme 
Court to usurp legislative powers, powers 
which rightfully belong to the Congress 
and to the Congress exclusively. 

I was very much disturbed when I 
read the seven questions which were pro- 
pounded by the Supreme Court to the 
attorneys on both sides in this case. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Eow). The time of the gentleman from 
Arkansas has expired. 

(On request of Mr. Wriirams of Mis- 
sissippi and by unanimous consent, Mr. 
Garnes was allowed to proceed for an 
additional 5 minutes.) 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr, 
Speaker, in my opinion the questions 
which were asked by the Supreme Court 
in this case were questions which related 
exclusively to legislative matters. They 
dealt with methods of implementing an 
adverse court decision, purely a legisla- 
tive prerogative. In my opinion, the 
court is not properly concerned with the 
answers to those questions; those are 
matters for Congress to determine. 

Mr, GATIIINGS. Iam grateful to the 
gentleman from Mississippi for bringing 
his splendid comments to the attention 
of this House. I want to say to the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi that he made a 
marvelous talk to this House just a few 
days ago on this same subject. 

Mr. FORRESTER., Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GATHINGS. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Georgia. 

Mr. FORRESTER, I certainly want 
to compliment the gentleman upon his 
most logical and most timely address. I 
cannot help but regret the fact that when 
matters like this are discussed there are 
so few Members of this body on the floor. 
In addition to that, I seriously deplore 
that speeches of this kind and character 
cannot be printed without expense to 
the Congressmen in order that matters 
of this kind might be distributed into 
the homes of America. You know, it 
is a sad and tragic fact that a lot 
of our people in this country are com- 
pletely unn ware of one of the great- 
est dangers confronting this country to- 
day. The people are entitled to that 
kind of information. I was impressed 
with the gentleman's criticism concern- 
ing Attorney General Brownell. The 
gentleman is entitled to that criticism. 
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There is no doubt about that. He could 
not possibly be a friend of the Court. As 
a matter of fact, he is an intruder and it 
should have been considered as an insult 
to the Court. 

But now I want to be fair about it. T 
want to say that the chances are good 
that Attorney General Brownell felt he 
was following precedent because some of 
our Democratic Attorneys General have 
done the same thing. But it is not right 
and it is absolutely beyond the realm of 
his position, whether he be Democrat or 
whether he be Republican or who he is, 
I compliment the gentleman very much 
on his criticism relative to the issue that 
was brought before the Court on segre- 
gation. It is a matter that has been 
completely closed for 88 years. I can- 
not understand why Attorney General 
Brownell feels that it is a matter that 
has not been solved. Mr. Sumner and 
Mr. Thaddeus Stevens, the radical of 
radicals on this issue, understood that 
the matter was closed. But I certainly 
cannot understand why, when he looks 
at the District of Columbia, the seat of 
this Government, that for 88 years you 
have had segregated schools in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, which you could not 
possibly have had, had the matter not 
been completely settled. Yes; the gen- 
tleman is eminently correct. The Su- 
preme Court, unfortunately, has become 
a lawmaking agency instead of a law- 
construing agency and is absolutely run- 
ning wild without any check and without 
any balance. I thank the gentleman for 
his contribution to constitutional govern- 
ment. 

Mr. GATHINGS. I thank the gentle- 
man from Georgia most heartily. I want 
to say to the gentleman from Georgia 
that I have heard many Members of this 
House make complimentary remarks 
with regard to the marvelous talk he 
made recently on the question of judi- 
cial law. TI agree with their views. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GATHINGS. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan. 

Mr, HOFFMAN of Michigan. When 
the gentleman so kindly yielded to me a 
few minutes ago, I did not have in mind 
the question of segregation, rather how 
far the Court might go in judicial legis- 
lation. But, in view of what was said 
by the gentleman from Mississippi [| Mr. 
WILLIAMS], to the effect that perhaps a 
State would do away with its public sys- 
tem of education, then does the gentle- 
man or did the gentleman from Georgia, 
where I understand they now have such 
legislation, think that the Supreme Court 
or the Congress could order the State to 
establish and maintain a system of edu- 
cation for all the people? 

Jam asking for information, and not in 
any critical vein. 

Mr. GATHINGS, I feel that the 
Supreme Court nor Congress either 
should attempt to dictate to the States 
what should be done with respect to 
public education. I should like to yield 
to the gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
if the gentleman is asking me—I see 
he is looking in this direction—in the 
first place, I do not think at all that 
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the Supreme Court has any authority 
to outlaw segregation or to outlaw any- 
thing else. I think they have no author- 
ity or jurisdiction whatsoever to change 
the law, amend the law, modify it, or 
affectitinany way. But what they have 
authority to do and what they have been 
doing are two entirely different things. 

To answer the question that the gen- 
tleman asked, I think that the Supreme 
Court feels that they have authority to 
take the step which the gentleman has 
just suggested. I think they feel that 
they are entirely capable of outlawing 
segregation and then of ordering the 
State to comply with whatever decision 
they might hand down; although, at the 
same time, I think that it would be com- 
pletely_unconstitutional and they would 
be completely without authority or juris- 
diction. In my opinion neither the 
Supreme Court nor the Congress can, 
under the Constitution, order a State to 
establish or maintain a particular sys- 
tem of education. The kind of system 
a State maintains, or whether it main- 
tains a system at all, are questions for 
the State to determine—not the Supreme 
Court or Congress. 

Mr. GATHINGS. Iam in full accord 
with the gentleman’s position and wish 
to laud him for his efforts to preserve 
5 government in this coun- 

ry. 
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Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to speak today about the National 
Science Foundation. Ihave been greatly 
interested in the Foundation from the 
beginning when it was no more than an 
idea in the heads of some of our leading 
Scientists, educators, and public officials. 
I followed the progress and worked 
toward the realization of this idea 
through the long legislative incubation 
Period. 

For a time, even after the legislation 
Was approved, the existence of the Foun- 
dation seemed to be touch and go because 
of lack of funds. But today I am con- 
fident that the Foundation is here to 
Stay and grow in importance. After 3 
years of successful operation I know that 
the principles upon which it was founded 
4re correct and that the need for this 
central scientific agency is greater than 
ever before. 

In the Foundation we have an organi- 
zation designed to serve as guardian for 
and to promote basic research in the 
Sciences. It is based on our profound 
belief that knowledge is good for its own 
Sake and that from the search for scien- 
tific truth, in ways which we cannot al- 
Ways foresee, we best serve the purposes 
of our national security, health, and 
Prosperity, The facts of the matter are 
that the greatest and most vital practical 
Advances trace directly back to basic 
research. 
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The importance of basic research and 
of the place of the Foundation in our 
national life has been recognized by 
other Federal agencies which depend 
upon technology. Recently the Honor- 
able Donald A. Quarles, Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense for Research and Devel- 
opment, called attention to the continu- 
ing need for new scientific knowledge as 
a base for our military technology. 


Our tremendous effort during the last 
war— 


He states— 

diverted scientists from their main mission 
of basic research and education. As a re- 
sult, applied research and development has 
rapidly overtaken the supply of basic knowl- 
edge. Recognizing this vacuum after the 
war, the military departments furnished a 
considerable part of Federal support of basic 
research. However, in creating the National 
Science Foundation in 1950, the express in- 
tent of Congress was that the Foundation 
take over the support of general-purpose 
research. During the Korean war appropri- 
ations for the Foundation were so meager 
that only partial readjustment was possible. 
Since then, there have been pressures to com- 
plete the readjustment and, in line with this, 
the Department of Defense plans to get out 
of the business of supporting research for 
the general purpose of advancing science, 
leaving this function to the National Science 
Foundation, 


I would also call to your attention cer- 
tain pertinent passages in the recent re- 
port of the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce on the toll of disease 
and present efforts to prevent and con- 
trol disease. This excellent document 
contains a thoroughly up-to-date assess- 
ment of the state of our knowledge on 
heart disease, cancer, mental illness, 
arthritis, and other major diseases which 
afflict and cripple our people today. This 
report strongly emphasizes that scien- 
tists, even those interested in specific 
diseases, urge continuing and increased 
support for additional research on the 
basis common to many diseases. 

Simply increasing the availability of med- 
ical care— 


The report states— 

cannot of itself solve the problems of dis- 
ease. One of our prime sources is that of 
knowledge—knowledge about the causes of 
the principal diseages that plague mankind 
today. Without such knowledge the preven- 
tion and control of many such diseases is 
impossible, 


The report notes that basic research 
study often appears abstract and unre- 
lated to disease problems when taken out 
of the context of which they are an in- 
tegral part. 

These investigations— 


It states— 
are, however, on the frontier of medical re- 
search. In the opinion of many scientists, 
not only must the volume of work in this 
noncategorical and basic area be adequately 
supported, but expansion of such studies is 
a matter of high priority. The reason for 
this belief is the fact that disease is an ab- 
normal functioning of one or more parts of 
the machinery which makes up the human 
body. To understand the abnormality and 
its causes, it is necessary to know and under- 
stand the normal processes and functions. 
Thus, one of the primary objectives must be 
the attainment of knowledge which permits 
a fuller understanding of the fundamental 
life processes that make the body function 
as an organized and well-regulated machine. 
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So, we learn that we must strengthen 
our basic underlying knowledge of nature 
in order to make advances in specific 
fields. Herein lies the strength and the 
promise of the work supported by the 
National Science Foundation. 

Now, I wish to point out how basic 
research contributes to the industrial ad- 
vance and wealth of this country. I will 
mention some specific examples of how 
basic research carried out during the 
past 25 years has contributed in the 
single field of chemistry to our gross na- 
tional product, 

First, there are the basic studies on 
polymerization or the step-by-step 
growth of large organic molecules. From 
this work, carried on in large part in the 
universities, has grown the synthetic- 
rubber industry, with a gross production 
this year of $600 million, and the syn- 
thetic-fiber industry—nylon, dacron, and 
so forth—amounting to $400 million, and 
a large section of the plastics industry 
amounting to $600 million a year. 

Basic research on the separation of 
liquids and gases led directly to the mod- 
ern processes for production of benzene, 
toluene, xylene, and butadiene—indus- 
tries totaling $350 million a year. 

Basic chemical studies of titanium and 
its compounds—supported in large part 
by the Government—have made possible 
the $200 million titanium industry, and 
the use of titanium as a structural mate- 
rial is just beginning. 

Basic studies on vitamin chemistry 
have enabled us to manufacture syn- 
thetic vitamins A, Bl, B2, C, and D 
valued at $50 million a year. 

Basic research on antibiotics has led to 
the synthesis of chloromycetin, the first 
synthetic antibiotic. 

Basic studies on thermodynamics and 
the physical chemistry of organic com- 
pounds have led to greater yields in pe- 
troleum processing and the development 
of better motor fuels—adding another 
$309 million a year to an already giant 
industry. 

Basic studies of surface-active agents 
have created the wholly new detergent 
industry which today contributes 8509 
million to our gross national preduct. 

As the distinguished gentleman from 
New York {Mr. Core] is well aware, the 
atomic-energy industry in the last anal 
ysis depends largely upon chemistry for 
processing and reprocessing of fuel ele- 
ments. Our use of uranium, plutonium, 
beryllium, zirconium, and the other ma- 
terials needed in this great new indus- 
try has stemmed directly from basic 
research. 

‘These are simply a few examples from 
one field of science. But they may help 
to show how directly basic research in- 
creases our national wealth and helps to 
assure a rising standard of living in this 
country. 

By the end of the current—1954—fis- 
cal year the Foundation will have obli- 
gated about $6.5 million for about 600 
research projects in basic science. Since 
the average project is financed for 2 
years, the Foundation in ecect has made 
possible the fuller utilization of 1.209 
project-years of our best scientific talent. 

We often speak of the need for con- 
servation and wise utilization of our na- 
tional resources. Hundreds of millions 
of dollars are appropriated each year for 
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conservation of water, of forests, of top- 
soil, of minerals, and of petroleum. 
Here we are concerned with not only 
the conservation and most effective utili- 
gation but the expansion of one of our 
greatest national resources—the supply 
of competent, well-trained scientists. 
Russia’s intense efforts to increase its 
supply of scientifically trained manpow- 
er emphasizes the importance of our 
continued affairs along this line. 

For fiscal 1955 the President has asked 
for $14 million for the program of the 
Foundation, of which $10 million is allo- 
cated for the direct support of basic re- 
search. This includes $3 million pro- 
vided for research no longer to be sup- 
ported by the Department of Defense— 
essential research but research not 
directly related to military operations 
and, hence, more appropriately carried 
on by the Foundation. 


This support of basic research does 


not compete for the services of the able 
scientists in the country. It simply en- 
ables them to increase their productivity 
in their chosen fields of research and, at 
the same time, provides vitally necessary 
experience and training for younger 
scientists. 

The rest of the Foundation’s appro- 
priation will be expended directly on the 
education of promising young scientists, 
on improving education in the sciences, 
on improving the means and methods 
of furthering the exchange of scientific 
information, and on making those 
studies which will assist this country in 
developing the wisest national policies 
regarding science. 

These are productive dollars. In sup- 
porting basic research we buy at reason- 
able prices a stronger, healthier, more 
prosperous nation. 

In conclusion, I am including the text 
of the Executive order issued by the 
President on March 17 with reference 
to scientific research by the Federal 
Government and the press release which 
accompanied it. 

The Executive order follows: 
EXECUTIVE Onprn—AbDMINISTRATION OF SCIEN- 

Tirtc RESEARCH BY AGENCIES OF THE FEDERAL 

GOVERNMENT 

Whereas the security and welfare of the 
United States depend increasingly upon the 
a e i of knowledge in the sciences; 
an 

Whereas useful applications of science to 
defense, humanitarian, and other purposes 
in the Nation require a strong foundation 
in basic scientific knowledge and trained 
scientific manpower; and 

Whereas the administration of Federal 
ecientific research programs affecting insti- 
tutions of learning must be consistent with 
the preservation of the strength, vitality, 
and independence of higher education in the 
United States; and 

Whereas in order to conserve fiscal and 
manpower resources, it is necessary that Fed- 
eral scientific research programs be admin- 
istered with all practicable efficiency and 
economy; and 

Whereas the National Science Foundation 
has been established by law for the purpose, 
among others, of developing and encourag- 
ing the pursuit of an appropriate and effec- 
tive national policy for the promotion of 
basic research and education in the sciences: 

Now, therefore, by virtue of the authority 
vested in me as President of the United 
States, it is hereby ordered as follows: 
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fSrcrtow 1. The National Science Founda- 
tion (hereinafter referred to as the Founda- 
tion) shall from time to time recommend 
to the President policies for the Federal Gov- 
ernment which will strengthen the national 
scientific effort and furnish guidance toward 
defining the responsibilities of the Federal 
Government in the conduct and support of 
scientific research. 

Src, 2, The Foundation shall continue to 
make comprehensive studies and recommen- 
dations regarding the Nation's scientific re- 
search effort and its resources for scientific 
activities, including facilities and scientific 
personnel, and its foreseeable scientific needs, 
with particular attention to the extent of 
the Federal Government's activities and the 
resulting effects upon trained scientific per- 
sonnel. In making such studies, the Foun- 
dation shall make full use of existing sources 
of information and research facilities within 
the Federal Government. 

Src. 3. The Foundation, In concert with 
each Federal agency concerned, shall review 
the scientific research programs and activi- 
ties of the Federal Government in order, 
among other purposes, to formulate methods 
for strengthening the administration of such 
programs and activities by the responsible 
agencies, and to study areas of basic research 
where gaps or undesirable overlapping of 
support may exist, and shail recommend to 
the heads of agencies concerning the sup- 
port given to basic research. 

Sec. 4. As now or hereafter authorized or 
permitted by law, the Foundation shall be 
increasingly responsible for providing sup- 
port by the Federal Government for general- 
purpose basic research through contracts 
and grants. The conduct and support by 
other Federal agencies of basic research in 
areas which are closely related to their mis- 
sions is recognized as important and desir- 
able, especially in response to current na- 
tional needs, and shall continue. 

Src. 5. The Foundation, in consultation 
with educational institutions, the heads of 
Federal agencies, and the Commissioner of 
Education of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, shall study the ef- 
fects upon educational institutions of Fed- 
eral policies and administration of contracts 
and grants for scientific research and devel- 
opment, and shall recommend policies and 
procedures which will promote the attain- 
ment of general national research objectives 
and realization of the research needs of Fed- 
eral agencies while safeguarding the 
strength and independence of the Nation's 
institutions of learning. 


Sec. 6. The head of each Federal agency 
engaged in scientific research shall make 
certain that effective executive, organiza- 
tional, and fiscal practices exist to insure (a) 
that the Foundation is consulted on poli- 
cles concerning the support of basic re- 
search; (b) that approved scientific research 
programs conducted by the agency are re- 
viewed continuously in order to preserve pri- 
orities in research efforts and to adjust pro- 
grams to meet changing conditions without 
imposing unnecessary added burdens on 
budgetary and other resources; (c) that ap- 
plied research and development shall be un- 
dertaken with sufficient consideration of the 
underlying basic research and such other fac- 
tors as relative urgency, project costs. and 
availability of manpower and facilities; and 
(d) that, subject to considerations of secu- 
rity and applicable law, adequate dissemi- 
nation shall be made within the Federal 
Government of reporte on the nature and 
progress of research projects as an aid to the 
efficiency and economy of the overall Fed- 
eral scientific research program. 

Sec. 7. Federal agencies supporting or en- 
gaging in scientific research shall, with the 
assistance of the Foundation, cooperate in an 
effort to improve the methods of classifica- 
tion and reporting of scientific research 
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projects and activities, subject to the re- 
quirements of security of information. 

Sec. 8. To facilitate the efficient use of 
scientific research equipment and facilitics 
held by Federal agencies: 

(a) the head of each such agency engaged 
in scientific research shall, to the extent 
practicable, encourage, and facilitate the 
sharing with other Federal agencies of major 
equipment and facilities; 

(b) a Federal agency shall procure new 
major equipment or facilities for scientific 
research purposes only after taking suitable 
steps to ascertain that the need cannot be 
met adequately from existing inventories 
or facilities of its own or of other agencies; 
and 

(c) the Interdepartmental Committee on 
Scientific Research and Development shall 
take necessary stops to insure that each Fed- 
eral agency engaged directly in scientific re- 
search is kept informed of selected major 
equipment and facilities which could serve 
the needs of more than one agency. Each 
Federal agency possessing such equipment 
and facilities shall maintain appropriate rec- 
ords to assist other agencies in arranging for 
their joint use or exchange. 

Sec. 9. The heads of the respective Federal 
agencies shall make such reports concerning 
activities within the purview of this order 
as may be required by the President. 

Dwicnt D. EISENHOWER. 

Tux WHITE House, March 17, 1954. 


The press release follows: 

THe WHITE House, 
March 17, 1954. 

The President today issued an Executive 
order designed to strengthen the conduct and 
administration of the scientific research and 
development programs of the various depart- 
ments and agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

The order directs the National Science 
Foundation to make studies of the scientific 
activities of the Nation and to recommend 
to the President policies to strengthen the 
research effort and define the Federal Goy- 
ernment’s role in it. The Foundation, over 
a period of time, is expected to become in- 
creasingly responsible for providing Federal 
support for basic research carried on in uni- 
versities and other nonprofit institutions. 
Other Federal agencies, however, will con- 
tinue to carry on basic research which is 
closely related to their statutory missions. 

The Foundation will also study the effects 
of Federal research support on the Nation's 
educational Institutions and recommend pol- 
icles and procedures to promote the attain- 
ment of the Federal research objectives while 
safeguarding the strength and independence 
of the educational Institutions. 

The order also directs the head of each 
agency engaged in research to make sure that 
such research programs reflect urgent needs 
and are carried on economically and with 
regard to the efficient use of scientific man- 
power. In this connection the order pro- 
vides a new method to facilitate the ex- 
change of scientific equipment and facilities 
among the Federal agencies so as to avold 
buying new equipment or bullding new facil- 
ities when another agency has unused equlp- 
ment or facilities available, 

In connection with bis approval of the 
order, the President made the following 
statement: 

.“Science has a vital role in our Nation's 
security and growth. During the past half- 
century, it has brought about a vast trans- 
formation in industry, in agriculture, in 
medicine, in transportation, and in com- 
munications. Military science has been 
revolutionized by technological development. 
The impact of science is increasingly felt in 
every field of public policy including foreign 
affairs. All this has been brought about 
through a combination of vision, Initiative, 
business enterprise, a strong educational sys- 
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tem, and the dedicated enthusiasm of the 
scientific community. 

“The responsibilities of the Federal Gov- 
ernment toward science have likewise 
changed greatly. In 1940, the Federal Gov- 
ernment spent about $100 million in sup- 
porting research and development. The 
budget which I have just transmitted to the 
Congress calls for expenditures for these 

in the next fiscal year of over 82 
billion. ‘This is convincing evidence of the 
important rale of science and technology in 
our national affairs. 

“The rapid expansion of Federal responsi- 
bility requires prudent administration. More 
than half of all the investment in the Nation 
today for scientific research and development 
is being made by the Federal Government, 
In large measure, these Federal funds are 
paid to industry and educational institu- 
tions for the conduct of research and de- 
velopment projects. Thus, our Federal poli- 
cies and practices regarding research and 
development are felt immediately and sub- 
stantially by industry and our educational 
institutions. 

„More than 90 percent of this Federal sup- 
Port is presently going into applied research 
and development, This is the practical ap- 
Plication of basic knowledge to a variety of 
products and devices. However, only a small 
fraction of the Federal funds is being used 
to stimulate and support the vital basic re- 
Search which makes possible our practical 
Scientific progress. I belleve strongly that 
this Nation must extend its support of 
research in basic science. - 

“While the Executive order which I have 
Bigned today calls upon the National Science 
Foundation to carry out important responsi- 
bilities in regard to scientific research, It 18 
also designed to strengthen the conduct and 
support of vital research and development in 
the several agencies where science is impor- 
tant in achieving their assigned missions. 

“This order will for the first time set in 
Motion important steps leading to a thor- 
ough and continuing review of the status 
of the Federal Government's activities in 
Science, and thus enable the Government, 
together with industry, higher education, and 


the scientific community, to move forward 


With assurance toward the achievement of 
the Nation’s goals. 

“T expect and believe that this order will 
Cldtify the position of the Government to- 
Ward the support and advancement of 
Science in the Nation and that it will con- 
tribute in a constructive sense to the devel- 
pment of our national policy in this Impor- 
tant and critical area.“ 


And I want to quote two paragraphs 
from a letter I received from Dr. Alan T. 
Waterman, Director of the Foundation: 

By focusing attention on the Federal re- 
S€arch and development effort, and in par- 
ticular on the need for greater emphasis on 
the more fundamental aspects of research, 
the President's order serves to remind the 
American people of the increasing impor- 
tance of science to our national welfare and 
defense. 

By defining for the Federal agencies with 
Tesearch and development programs the areas 
Sf individual responsibility as well as those 
Which involve cooperative action, the order 
Will assist the National Science Foundation 
4nd other agencies in functioning effectively. 


Certainly this constructive- effort by 
the President and the officials of the 
Foundation merit the warm support of 
Congress and the people of this country. 
Such support will bring great rewards 
inan increasingly strengthened advance- 
Ment of science in its field of our na- 
tional policy. ' 

I am ‘including an excellent editorial 
from the New York Times dealing with 

development; 
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THE PRESIDENT ON SCIENCE 


The President has directed the National 
Science Foundation to survey Federal re- 
search and development programs that now 
cost us well over $2 billion a year and that 
need coordination. His statistics and his 
recommendations are those to be found in 
the Foundation’s annual report of 1953. 
Back of them is the general conviction that 
this country must rely largely on science to 
maintain its military and industrial position, 
and that basic research, the backbone of 
technological development, has not been ade- 
quately supported. 

Of the vast sums that we are spending for 
research and development, 76 percent go to 
the Department of Defense and about 10 
percent to the Atomic Energy Commission, 
again largely for defense. This can be ex- 
plained in part by the national dread of 
another world war and the emphasis on 
atomic and other weapons and of that New 
Look of which we hear so much, but only 
in part. Despite the astounding progress in 
science, we have relied too much on Europe 
for new discoveries that we exploited. Even 
the way that led to the atomic bomb was 
indicated by Europe. 

The National Science Foundation was cre- 
ated in 1950 to do exactly what the Presi- 
dent had in mind, or, in the words of the 
act, “to develop and encourage the pursuit 
of a national policy for the promotion of 
basic research and education in the sciences.“ 
Yet the various Government agencies that 
carry on research on a large scale do so in- 
dependently, and there is nothing like an 
overall Federal policy. For the National 
Foundation it must be said that it is fully 
aware of the need and that last year it com- 
pleted preliminary plans for a survey of the 
Nation's effort in research and development. 
The stage is now set for action, 


The Bankruptcy Myth and National 
Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD BOLLING 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 25, 1954 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, the let- 
ter which follows appeared in the 
Washington Post and Times-Herald to- 
day. Its author, the well-known Har- 
vard economist,-Seymour Harris, ex- 
plodes the presently popular administra- 
tion contention that our economy is not 
strong enough to support a more ade- 
quate defense program. 

In this, Professor Harris agrees with 
the unanimous views of the Joint Com- 
mittee on the Economie Report as ex- 
pressed in House Report No. 1256 flled 
on February 26, 1954. * 

As Mr. Harris emphasizes, the real 
prophets of gloom and doom are those 
Republicans who lack confidence in our 
economy's capacity to grow. 

Tue BANKRUPTCY MYTH AND NATIONAL 

SECURITY 

In his reply to Governor Steyenson, Vice 
President Nixon said of the Democrats that 
“they know that this [the Democratic mili- 
tary program] would force us into bank- 
ruptcy, that we would destroy our freedom in 
attempting to defend it.“ (Is this not a 
reckless charge?) In his budget address, the 
President said, “We cannot afford to build 
military strength by sacrificing economic 
strength.” Secretary Humphrey and key Re- 
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Publican Congressmen have made similar 
statements. It is also evident from testi- 
mony of General Bradley and General Ridg- 
way and statements by former Secretary of 
the Air Force Thomas Finletter and the 
military strategist Mr. Hanson Baldwin that 
nonmilitary considerations played an exces- 
sive part in the determination of military 
policy. In his campaign Governor Stevenson 
wisely stressed the priority of security over 
finance. 

It is about time that we repudiated this 
foolish talk about bankruptcy. (This is 
aside from the surprising statement made by 
the Vice President that a financial bank- 
ruptcy means a loss of freedom in the same 
sense as a Communist victory.) 

I do not xnow what the Republican leaders 
mean by bankruptcy, but they certainly can- 
not mean inability to meet dollar obligations. 
Every sovereign power can meet the obliga- 
tions expressed in its currency. 

What are the signs of bankruptcy? Are 
they the rise since 1933 of gross output of 
190 percent, of per capita disposable income 
(after taxes) of 99 percent, of personal con- 
sumption expenditures of 227 percent, of 
gross private investment of 1,386 percent? 
(All of these are corrected for price changes 
and hence represent genuine gains.) 

Is it a sign of bankruptcy that since the 
depression thirties, the 20 percent of house- 
holds with the lowest incomes increased their 
real incomes before taxation (dollars of stable 
purchasing power) by 45 percent, and the 
next four quartiles (from high to low in- 
comes) by 41, 29, 22, and 14 percent, respec- 
tively? (Similar results are found after 
taxes.) Note that this improvement in dis- 
tribution which strengthens our system was 
consistent with a great rise in output, con- 
sumption, and investment. 

Is it the heavy tax load that spells bank- 
ruptcy for the present administration? On 
this score note that taxes accounted for 
26 percent of our gross product as compared 
with 33144, 34, and 31% percent for the 
United Kingdom, Germany, and France. 
Yet per capita income in the United States 
was almost three times that of the United 
Kingdom and France and four times that 
of Germany. Surely the tax burden, how- 
ever annoying, considered relative to per 
capita Income ts not bankrupting us. The 
vast gains of income belie that position. 

Is the national debt the troublesome 
item? Is the administration aware that the 
national debt, the heritage of our history 
over the years, as a percentage of our gross 
national income for but 1 year, declined 
from 130 percent of our Income In 1945 to 75 
percent in 1953, or a drop of more than 40 
percent? Is it aware that the rise In the 
cost of financing this debt has been but 
2 percent of the rise of income in the last 
20 years ($6 billion against $309 billion)? 
This growth of debt probably raised income 
many times the rise in the cost of financing 
the debt. Incidentally, I am surprised that 
the President's speech writers inserted in 
his tax speech the statement that an in- 
crease of deficits passes the burden on to 
future generations, 

Is inflation the measure of impending 
bankruptcy? In the campaign, the Repub- 
licans made much of the 50-cent dollar. 
They failed, however, to note that there were 
four times as many dollars around and 
hence that all dollars were worth twice as 
much as before the war. 

They also failed to note that the infia- 
tion was a byproduct of a great and medium- 
sized war; that accompanying the inflation 
of the last 20 years had been a rise of output 
of almost two times; that the moderation 
of inflation as measured by the relation of 
price rise to percentage of income going to 
war was unprecedented (the inflation on 
this basis was but one-fourteenth that to 
be expected from the experience during the 
Givil War and one-third that to be expected 
from the experience of World War I.) 
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From all of this I conclude that the 
administration is endangering our security 
by overstressing financial considerations. 
They are reducing our military strength and 
depending too much on the atomic bomb 
because they believe we face financial dis- 
aster if Truman military policies are con- 
tinued. 

I stress the point that the Government cut 
military outlays by $4 billion when, accord- 
ing to all forecasts, gross national product 
in 1954 is likely to fall by 5 percent or more 
(or at least $17 billion) because of inade- 
quate spending, and besides failing to gain, 
as it normally does, by $11 billion. Hence, 
here, because of insufficient spending, is a 
loss of $28 billion. An increased outlay of 
ten to fifteen billion dollars for security 
would save us from unnecessary wastage of 
resources and add (through secondary ef- 
fects) ten to fifteen billion dollars of income 
to our private economy. 

The point I make here is not that we 
should spend for military purposes in order 
to keep our economy healthy. There are 
much more productive ways of spending 
money. What I am stressing is that we 
should not, in weighing financial considera- 
tions excessively, endanger our defense, 
Furthermore, reduced spending would not 
bolster our economy now—rather the re- 
verse—for our economy now requires more, 
not less, spending. 

Finally, I note that the National Planning 
Association showed (Can We Afford Addi- 
tional Programs for National Security, 
October 1953) that an “additional program 
of $10 billion by 1956 (above the admin- 
istration’s projected outlays) would not in- 
terfere with further business expansion and 
would not prevent a continuing increase in 
the standard of living.” (Even tax reduc- 
tion would be had.) A rise of $20 billion 
of security outlays by 1956 above the admin- 
istration’s outlays “would permit 
a continuing increase in investment and at 
least a moderate increase in the standard 
of living.” (Tax rates unchanged.) A rise 
of outlays by $33 billion “would represent 
a considerable rise from the peak level of 
the present program, not only in absolute 
amount but also in the ratio to total pro- 
duction. It would leave enough resources 
only for small increases in investments and 
standards of living. It would require an in- 
crease in taxes. 

In summary, the administration is being 
misled by unknowledgeable advisers. We 
have too many Secretaries of the Treasury 
and too few Secretaries of Defense. These 
false prophets of bankruptcy are the prophets 
of gloom because they underestimate our 
economic strength, and by weakening our 
military position they increase the proba- 
bility of World War II and hence of bank- 
ruptcy. 

SEYMOUR E. HARRIS, 
Professor of Economics, Harvard 
University. 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


“No” Is No Answer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 4, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
Pleased to direct the attention of our 
colleagues to the following article which 
appeared in the Brooklyn Eagle of March 
29, 1953, and which was written about 
my very dear friend, Max Abelman. 
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Max Abelman retired as public-rela- 
tions director of the Jewish Hospital of 
Brooklyn in January of this year, leaving 
behind an enviable record of faithful and 
devoted service. 

Mr. Abelman has spent the majority 
of his life in community work in Brook- 
lyn and has raised millions of dollars for 
the less fortunate. With this in mind, 
the following article is most apropos: 
“No” Is No ANSWER—A CHAMP TELLS How 

To RAISE CHARITY CASH 

“Be persistent: Do not take ‘No’ for a final 
answer.” 

That's the advice which Max Abelman, 
Brooklyn's most formidable fund raiser, 
tosses out to tyro charity solicitors in a re- 
cently published pamphlet entitled “Financ- 
ing Social Movements.“ 

Reprinted from an address which Abelman 
delivered before New York City Conference 
of Charities and Corrections on May 23, 1917, 
the pamphlet assures canvassers that “No 
one will or can refuse you if you keep after 
them and don't be discouraged.” 

“Give all your spare time to the noble 
cause,” Abelman counsels. “Have in mind 
the spirit of the campaign but try, wherever 
possible, to get the signature for the amount 
subscribed, Rely on a second or third call.“ 

ASK FOR MAXIMUM 


The secretary to the board of Jewish Hos- 
pital who, in 40 years, has urged $100 mil- 
lion for charity out of local citizens, believes 
solicitors should always ask for the maxi- 
mum and state diplomatically that no less 
is expected of the donor, 

Abelman stresses the necessity of enlisting 
the press in fund campaigns and of securing 
the cooperation of editors, who, he says, can 
be used if properly approached. Appeals,“ 
he says, can be made in a direct, convincing 
manner through the papers.” i 

ADVERTISING A MUST 


“On numerous occasions,” the writer ob- 
serves, “people have protested and held up 
their bands in horror at the thought of ad- 
vertising, claiming it to be undignified, but 
I maintain that, without proper advertising, 
your campaign is bound to be a failure.” 

“Needless to say.“ Abelman continues, en- 
thusiasm should not be carried to an ex- 
treme, but no one can truly help any cause 
unless he is personally enthusiastic and op- 
timistic about it. These are bound to bring 
results.” 

Abelman's pamphlet is prefaced with an 
introduction by James G. McDonald, first 
United States Ambassador to Israel, in which 
he declares that: For those of us who have 
had the pleasure of being closely associated 
with him, Max' life has been an inspiration.“ 


An Appeal foe Confidence in the Cause of 
America 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 29, 1954 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial from the Indianapolis News en- 
titled “An Appeal for Confidence in the 
Cause of America,” which appeared on 
Thursday, March 4, 1954. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


March 29 


An APPEAL von CONFIDENCE IN THE CAUSE OF 
AMERICA 

It has become the fashion in certain circles 
here and abroad to scold the citizens of the 
United States for political immaturity. 

This charge and similar ones usually are 
applied in connection with international re- 
lations. This is particularly true during 
those periods when the Kremlin is staging 
one of its peace offensives. Watch for the 
practice to be intensified as the Geneva Con- 
ference nears. 

We are told by American news commenta- 
tors and former British Prime Ministers that 
world leadership was thrust upon us before 
we were ready for it. 

We are warned that we are an inherently 
impetuous people. We must guard against 
this weakness, we are cautioned, lest we up- 
set the applecart or burn down the barn to 
kill a few rats. 

The implication in all this is that we 
should rely upon the superior political wis- 
dom of European nations which have bled 
themselves a fish-belly gray in centuries of 
senseless, fruitless warfare. Or that we 
should look to the vaunted sagacity of Asiatic 
nations which have never yet been able to 
solves their own internal problems. 

Incredible as it may seem, this phony pitch 
is having the desired effect on many Amer- 
icans. There ls a noticeable tendency in our 
country today toward an international in- 
feriority complex, 

That is not as it should be. 

As Al Smith, a wise American, used to say— 
let's look at the record. 

Let's see how politically immature, how 
irresponsibly impetuous history has proved 
us to be in comparison with some of our 
sister nations. 

Let’s ask a few questions, 

Were the Declaration of Independence and 
the Constitution the products of politically 
immature minds? Or of penetrating minds 
which saw far into the future and some- 
how grasped the elusive secret of successful 
self-government? 

Was the Monroe Doctrine a product of im- 
petuosity? Or of a shrewd appraisal which 
through most of two centuries has had the 
result of maintaining the territorial integrity 
of the Americas? 

Was the Civil War, or War Between the 
States, an irresponsible conflict to be classed 
with sanguinary European wars over which 
half-witted royal family would rule the 
roost? Or was it an honest and manly, 
though terrible, conflict aimed at settling 
basic issues of the greatest moment? 

Was the handling of the Philippine and 
Cuban questions after the somewhat irre- 
sponsible Spanish-American War evidence 
of immaturity or social unenlightenment? 
Or was it a high example that broke the back 
of evil colonialism in our own century? 

Was the Treaty of Portsmouth which ended 
the Russo-Japanese War the product of 
American greenhorns? Or was it the prod- 
uct of the good offices of a nation which held 
world respect as a clean-handed force for 
peace with freedom and justice? 

Was the war-breeding Treaty of Versailles 
the creature of irresponsible United States 
influence? Or was a great American Presl- 
dent who sought a century of Christian peace 
overruled by short-sighted, greedy; venge- 
ful allies? 

Was the United States playing the part of 
an international ignoramus when it warned 
the world against Japanese aggression in 
19312 Or were the real ignoramuses those 
nations which closed their eyes to the mean- 
ing of Mukden? 

Was it the United States that kidded itself 
into thinking “peace in our time” had been 
purchased by the sellout at Munich? Or did 
that delusion belong to a couple of other 
nations which now lecture us on our inter- 
national course and demand that we deal 
with the devil? 7 

Unfortunately, our record of political ma- 
turity has been terribly spotty in the years 
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since Munich, although there have been no- 
table successes. 

There was, for example, the occupation of 
Japan and the peace treaty with that hum- 
bled nation. 

There was the Truman doctrine, which 
Saved Greece and Turkey when all was con- 
fusion and defeatism among our West Eu- 
Topean and British Allies, 

There was the European recovery plan, an 
historic instance of international generosity 
and farsightedness, however faulty its ad- 
Ministration. 

There were the Berlin airlift, the North At- 
lantic Pact, and the European Defense Com- 
munity concept. 

And there was our forthright, courageous 
Tush to aid little Korea, a move undertaken 
before we could be sure our friends in the 
United Nations would go along. That the 
Korean crusade later degenerated into an un- 
holy mess, due to the wavering of our allies, 
does not take away from the wisdom and 
genuine world-mindedness of the original 
intervention. 

It is true that we have made disastrous 
international errors {n recent years, headed 
by the betrayal of China. But in almost 
every case of error we have been the victims 
of misguidance by our allies or the United 
Nations. 

As a whole, the record of American sagacity 


in international affairs through nearly two 


Centuries is one of the finest in history. Why, 
then, should we lack confidence in ourselves 
in this time of decision? 

The Geneva Conference will provide a 
mighty test of American self-confidence. 
British and French leaders already are do- 
ing everything in their power to soften our 

aders in order to gain recognition and a 
United Nations seat for the barbarous Red 
~% regime. The Kremlin seeks the same 

nd. 


It is unthinkable that the United States 
Should even consider recognition of the mass 
Murderers of America’s sons, let alone dig- 

ify the question in formal councils. In- 
deed, the time has come for this Nation to 
Bive serious consideration to the withdrawal 
ot recognition of all Communist conspiracies. 

Our allies, and their mouthpieces in this 
Country, tell us-we cannot do this or that 

use it would amount to going it alone. 
In the first place, doing what is right in the 
Cause of liberty is not going it alone. It 
has the support of freemen throughout the 
World. And, in the second place, why should 
a confident America be afraid of being 
Charged with going it alone? 

Millions of human beings, including more 
han 1 million Americans, have died for the 
Cause of liberty which the United States 
espouses. They will have died in vain if we 
Tun from the prospect of danger and make 
Suicidal deals with the bloody-handed ene- 
Mies of mankind. Unless our heritage of 
Political wisdom and righteousness prevails 
in this hour of trial the councils of the 
heroic dead will pronounce our epitaph, 

ey weren't worth saving.“ 


Eighty-four Dollars Per Taxpayer Wasted 
Annually 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 4, 1954 
lon: MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
Wing article which appeared in the 


January 1954 issue of the Reserve Officer 
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makes very interesting reading. It was 
written by Brig. Gen. Wendell Westover. 
EIGHTY-FouR DOLLARS PER TAXPAYER WASTED 

ANNUALLY—For Lack or A SINGLE CATALOG 

$4.5 BILLION Go Down THE DRAIN EACH 

YEAR 
(By Brig. Gen. Wendell Westover, U. S. 

Army Reserve, retired) 

(As a veteran of two World Wars, a com- 
missioned officer since 1916, and former De- 
partment of Army executive for Reserve and 
ROTC affairs, General Westover has more 
than a passing interest in national defense of 
the United States. As president of several 
corporations contributing substantial sums 
to the Treasury Department through the 
process of taxation, he understands the value 
of a dollar. His views on economy and pro- 
duction efficiency rate high in the commer- 
cial world, General Westover recently com- 
pleted an exhaustive inyestigation of the 
military supply field. He acknowledges the 
invaluable assistance of Mr. Paul Monahan, 
former staff consultant to the Hébert Sub- 
committee on Procurement, House Armed 
Services Committee, 82d Cong, A resident 
of New York State, General Westover main- 
tains his offices at 21 Plaza, Albany.) 


A deliberate fraud is being perpetrated on 
the American people, the costliest and most 
dangerous swindle in American history, 

The Hooyer Commission described a single 
Federal catalog system as the key to an effi- 
clent supply system for the Government. 
Such a system was authorized by statute in 
1929. For 24 years every effort to establish 
and implement such a system in peacetime 
has been marked by frustration and failure. 

During World War II years, when deficien- 
cles of combat materialcost an immeasur- 
able total of lives, its equivalent was insti- 
tuted by Army Signal Corps, welcomed by 
our Marine Corps, and inclusion within its 
scope voluntarily requested by our Alr Corps, 
the British, the Canadians, and the Austral- 
ians, so that, except for the Navy bureaus, all 
of the Armed Forces of the English-speaking 
nations used this system. 

Yet at the conclusion of the war, rever- 
sion to the impracticable was accomplished 
by a hidden oligarchy within the Pentagon, 
and today there is no single catalog system. 
“The conclusion is inescapable,” testified 
Congressman ANDERSON before the Special 
Subcommittee on Procurement of the House 
Armed Services Committee, in February 
1952, “that there exists either a colossal 
ignorance, a determined resistance, or 
almost criminal negligence." 

The danger to our security, the penalty 
upon our economy, and the relentlessness 
of high level empire builders to perpetuate 
their autonomy, was recognized by the 
American Legion at its 1950 convention, 
when it resolved, “that the Secretary of 
Defense proceed immediately to develop and 
install a single catalog system to meet sup- 
ply needs of the Armed Forces,” and that 
“to insure the program against sabotage” it 
be defined in such & manner as to expose 
the fallacy of the existing Federal catalog 
system, operated by the Munitions Board 
and General Services Administration, and 
staffed by former Bureau of Supply person- 
nel who foisted on the country a procedure 
estimated to have cost the taxpayers un- 
necessarily some $40 billion. 

During these 24 years every procedure and 
every technique necessary for the establish- 
ment and installation of a single catalog sys- 
lem has been developed and tested. Gen. 
William H. Harrison, president of Interna- 
tional Telephone & Telegraph Co.; Gen. 
Robert E. Wood, chairman of the board, 
Sears, Roebuck & Co.; Gen. David Sarnoff, 
chairman of the board, Radio Corporation of 
America; Hon. Herbert Hoover, Chairman, 
Hoover Commission; Gen. Brehon Somer- 
vell, former commanding general, Army Sery- 
ice Forces; Hon. Karl Bendetsen, former Un- 
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der Secretary of the Army, and acting chair- 
man, Defense Management Council, are but 
a few of notably capable men aware of the 
momentous implications of failure to 
promptly establish a single catalog system. 
Successful to date in denying this ingredient 
of an economical national security, are an 
unnamed coterie of military bureaucrats 
who are willing to impale the people of our 
country on the barbarous sword of a mili- 
tary autocracy. 

To estimate the means by which these 
profigates maintain this situation, it is nec- 
essary to define the single catalog, and to 
analyze the current system in terms of its 
engenderation, its consequences, and the un- 
believable camouflages instituted to perpetu- 
ate its powers behind the throne. 

A single-catalog system encompasses the 
proper identification of items of supply: 
naming, describing, and numbering them so 
that each item may be distinguished one 
from the other; and the prompt distribution 
to all elements of the supply system of the 
information on these Items in such form and 
at such periods as to be of maximum assist- 
ance to supply operations—all to the end 
that a common supply language throughout 
the Federal Government will facilitate the 
movement of supplies. 

The Federal supply subcommittee of the 
Hoover Commission defined a single-catalog 
system as— 

“(a) That in the National Defense Depart- 
ment Catalog each property item shall have 
but 1 name and 1 identification number and 
that no other names and identification num- 
bers shall be used; and 

“(b) That all agencies concerned with part 
or all of the processes of supply shall use the 
National Defense Catalog, and that no other 
catalog shall be used; and 

“(c) That all reports to Congress or to the 

President on production, export, import, pro- 
curement, utilization, and disposal of com- 
modities shall be submitted in terms of the 
nomenciature of the National Defense Cata- 
log.” 
Before 1914 personnel operating the supply 
installations of both the Army and Navy were 
developing plans for supply cataloging. The 
supply personnel at Norfolk Navy Yard in 
1914 developed a system which had objectives 
closely paralleling those of the Hoover Com- 
mission. This catalog was in full operation 
when we enteged World War L 

In 1928 the Navy recommended that this 
catalog be adopted as a Federal Standard 
Stock Catalog for use by all Federal agencies. 
Testifying before the congressional Appro- 
priations Committees from 1928 through 
1931, Admirals Morris and Cheatham de- 
scribed it as designed to list in orderly and 
classified arrangement all supplies regularly 
procured, stored, and issued,” and stated 
that, “requirements should be so regulated 
as to avoid, so far as practicable, orders of 
requisitions for articles that do not appear 
in the catalog.” 

They recommended the catalog in book 
form, made up of individual sections, con- 
taining all items of recurrent use, to furnish 
information necessary for procurement, stor- 
age. and issue; each item having a standard 
stock number; sent out as one volume to all 
purchase and supply agencies because they 
are all concerned with it. 

The Federal Standard Stock Catalog was 
authorized in 1929 to be completed on June 
30, 1931. What happened? The plan jit 
disappeared. Fifteen years later, when the 
catalog system for communications items 
was developed in 1943, the same elements as 
embraced in the original plans for the Fed- 
eral catalog were employed to produce the 
most successful catalog system ever oper- 
ated by the Armed Forces. 

In the meantime, there was substituted a 
spurious, defective system that proved not 
only useless but destructive of the supply 
operations. The authority of the Federal 
Standard Stock Catalog was removed from 
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the personnel who operated supply installa- 
tions and transferred to the Procurement Di- 
vision of the Treasury, later renamed the 
Bureau of Federal Supply, which is today 
part of the General Services Administration. 
Thus the most fundamental element of the 
catalog system that the cataloger shall be 
in close touch with the storehouses and stock 
maintained by the Government“ -Was re- 
moved, 

This step alone, by eliminating the techni- 
cal analysis of item descriptions gathered 
together from various purchasing and sup- 
ply points and hence making possible the 
uncovering of duplications, practically in- 
sured its failure as a management tool for 
military supply. 

The Procurement Division cast aside the 
principles enunciated by Admiral Morris and 
adopted a plan of issuing information cards 
instead of book form, of including only items 
that agencies requested be included instead 
of all items of recurrent use, and empha- 
sized classification systems for statistical 
purposes instead of identification for supply 
pu . As a result, when World War II 
broke, supplies poured into warehouses and 
depots without identification, requisitions 
could not be filled nor even written under- 
standably. 

In the Army, special groups of technicians 
were established to review requisitions from 
overseas, attempting to guess what was 
wanted; special technical groups were set up 
in each warehouse to try to determine what 
was in boxes and packages arriving from 
manufacturers, opening every box and break- 
ing all the seals in order to do so; without a 
standard unit of packing, inventorying was 
at best an educated guess. The need for a 
supply catalog was so great that when Gen- 
eral Eisenhower was moving into North 
Africa he wired for one to be flown to him; 
finding that the catalog consisted of hun- 
dreds of thousands of cards, he requested two 
sets and necessary filing cabinets to hold 
them be sent by air. Cards were never satis- 
factory, were costly to house and maintain, 
were never complete, 


In the Navy the disastrous effect of the 


use of this system was the same as in the 
Army. In the spring of 1944 the situation 
became so serious that Mr. Forrestal, then 
Secretary of the Navy, formed a committee 
of competent civilians to determine what was 
wrong with Navy supply. Their report con- 
demned the Federal Standard Stock Catalog. 
Both the Army und Navy instituted projects 
to clean up the mess. The Army Signal 
Corps, using relatively untrained people, 
eliminated 63,000 out of 210,000 items on the 
records, and identified 58,000 duplications. 

It has been estimated that the loss of lives 
because of these defective systems is beyond 
calculation, but the Inter-Allied Catalog 
Committee did evaluate the dollar loss of 
material and services for this Nation alone 
during World War II as between forty and 
sixty billions. 

Throughout the war, in spite of having 
been abandoned by military supply agencies, 
the Bureau of Federal Supply continued to 
produce the Federal Standard Stock Catalog. 
In 1947 the Congress denied funds for this 
program with intent to end it. Instead, it 
was transferred, together with key personnel, 
to the Munitions Board, where the Bureau 
of Federal supply, cataloging personnel were 
continued to be paid by the Treasury Depart- 
ment with funds transferred from the Navy. 

One of the first acts of this transferred 
froup was to arrange that the Bureau of 
Federal Supply become a member of the 
Munitions Board cataloging group. The old 
Federal Standard Stock Catalog System then 
became the Munitions Board catalog pro- 
gram, manned by the same personnel and 
using the same policies and procedures as 
had proved ineffectual and costly during the 
war. 

In consequence, we do not have a single 
catalog system today. We do have a 93-year 
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supply of light bulbs; we do have a 247-year 
supply of loose-leaf binders; and we do have 
931,616 item descriptions instead of—before 
the Munitions Board attempted to eradicate 
duplications—930,616; and we are—according 
to competent estimates—shoving $444 billion 
annually up the proverbial creek. 

During World War II. a group of experi- 
enced citizens, serving as commissioned offi- 
cers, obtained first-hand information of the 
glaring defects of military supply and have 
pressed vigorously for supply reforms and for 
a sound, single catalog system. Of recog- 
nized supply catalogers who remained in the 
Department of Defense none have ever been 
used in the present program; instead, there 
has been carried on against them a ruthless, 
unscrupulous campaign of character assassi- 
nation culminating in their dismissal or 
transfer from the Department. > 

Why? The Hoover Commission's report 
and recommendations were clear; the Ameri- 
can Legion study and resolution in 1950 was 
explicit; the Assistant Secretary of the Army 
in 1951 informed the Secr of Defense 
that a survey undertaken at his direction re- 
ported, “the program of the Munitions Board 
Cataloging Agency will not ultimately pro- 
vide a useful management tool for the De- 
partment of Army”; the Special Subcommit- 
tee on Procurement of the House Armed 
Services Committee in 1952, became well 
aware of the situation; the famous Balti- 
more speech of General Eisenhower during 
the 1952 campaign describing Government 
waste and its effect on the pocketbook of 
every taxpayer was really a description of the 
result of not having a single catalog system; 
Lt. Col. Bryce Harlow, White House assist- 
ant, as former chief clerk of the House 
Armed Services Committee, is acquainted 
with all the reports; Defense Secretary Wil- 
son and Deputy Secretary Keyes from their 
long experience in industry must know the 
absolute necessity of a Fingle catalog sys- 
tem—and there are more than a half million 
present and former Reserve officers who know 
full well, from their World War II observa- 
tions, the penalties arising from any system 
less than the best. 

So, why? Perhaps the observations of Gen. 
Brehon Somervell, expressed last June to the 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Ammu- 
nition Shortages, Senate Committee on 
Armed Services, may provide a clue. Re- 
ferring to the Secretary of Defense and the 
Secretary of Army having the support of the 
President and the Congress, he stated: 
“Without this support they will be unable 
to cope with the inertia or, otherwise stated, 
the traditions and ambitions of the en- 
trenched arms and services, and of individ- 
unl officers, which have hitherto blocked ear- 
nest, sensible, and sincere efforts for 
progress.” 

(Author's footnote to readers: Applica- 
tion of the title dollar figure to your position 
with respect to average income-tax payments 
will provide some interesting arithmetic, 
For my part, I've written my Congressmen.) 


The Butter Situation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 29, 1954 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a letter 
which I received from Mrs. Fred La- 
Bergi, of Grand Forks, N. Dak., dealing 
with the butter situation in that State, 
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There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

GRAND Forks, N. Dax, 
Senator LANGER. 

Drak SENATOR: The last week has been a 
very busy week for our radio stations here 
in North Dakota. And I am sure you know 
why. Every housewife calling to find out 
where she could purchase some of this butter 
that sells for such a small figure. But only 
to learn that Russia gets it all. 

I am sending a receipt for a pound of 
butter I purchased yesterday—and as you 
see I spent the best part of $1—(by the 
way—the clerk did not get enough tax for 
the governor). 

There are several families in our block 
who don't dare use butter because of the 
price. Why not let them in on this little 
deal. Let Russia keep their gold. Many a 
boy lies in the hills of Korea all because 
Russia wanted more gold. 

Why give our golden butter to those rats? 

We depend on your good judgment, Sena- 
tor LANGrr, don't fail us. 


Sincerely, 
Mrs. FRED LaBract. 


Commencement Address by Dr. George E. 
Stringfellow 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 29, 1954 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, Dr. 
George E. Stringfellow, senior vice presi- 
dent of Thomas A. Edison, Inc., West 
Orange, N. J., recently delivered an out- 
standing commencement address before 
the graduating class of one of our fine 
Indiana schools, the Indiana Technical 
College at Fort Wayne. 

The address entitled “Preserving the 
Engineers’ Heritage,“ seemed to me to be 
a very significant one and I therefore 
ask unanimous consent that it be in- 
serted in the Appendix of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 1 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

President Keene, members of the board of 
trustees, honored guests, members of the 
faculty, and members of the graduating class 
of Indiana Technical College, I am compli- 
mented by the opportunity of addressing you 
on the subject Preserying the Engineers’ 
Heritage. 

This is not the first time I have addressed 
a graduating class but I cannot guarantee to 
you that it will not be the last time for my 
message today is not the customary exhorta- 
tion to do your patriotic, civic, and moral 
duty. 

Shortly before Pearl Harbor, when an ex- 
tremely important personage addressed the 
graduating class of a leading university, 
some members of the class failed to attend, 
explaining that they could find better use 
for their time on a beautiful June morning 
than to listen to advice from a member of 
the generation which had Jed this country 
into its greatest depression and on to what 
was even then obviously the brink of its 
greatest war. 

So I shall refrain from the hackneyed ad- 
vice that you young gentlemen should keep 
your feet on the ground and your heads in 
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the clouds (a neat trick, by the way, if you 
could doit). Iam reminded of the pompous 
old lady who, in the days when electric trol- 
ley cars were an innovation, came to a cross- 
ing where a new line was being constructed. 
She adjusted her lorgnette and condescend- 
ingly asked one of the construction crew: 
“My good man, if I should place my foot on 
that track would I get an electric shock?“ 
To which he replied, “Yes, madam, if at the 
same time you placed your other foot on the 
overhead wire.“ 

The spire of the Eiffel Tower seems almost 
to pierce the sky, and literally invites the 
lightning, as the lady's foot would have done, 
but its base covers a broad area and the 
engineer who designed it saw to it that it 
Was well grounded. Likewise, your heritage 
as engineers has reached great heights be- 
cause it is grounded on a broad base, not on 
any narrow specialization. It places more 
emphasts on broad human qualities which 
make for leadership than on mere technical 
acuteness, important as that undoubtedly is. 


An engineer was originally a man who de- 
signed and used engines of war. Today the 
engines of war are not his chief preoccupa- 
tion but are still unfortunately one objective. 
Because of what is known as the cold war, 
it is interesting to inquire what is going on 
in the Soviet world, especially in your chosen 
field. We are told that behind the Iron Cur- 
tain 40,000 engineers are being graduated 
each year, as compared to 20,000 each year in 
this country, and that their total has now 
reached 620.000, as against 550,000 of ours, 
But any useful comparison must be based on 
Quality rather than on quantity. While our 
information about conditions in Russia is 
all too meager, there are intimations that all 
instruction there, even as to the laws of 
nature, must follow the party line. We hope 
that the engineers that our country is turn- 
ing out are of the superior quality which 
comes from a recognition of freedom of 
thought and from free access to the world’s 
Storehouse of knowledge. 

The pioneers of engineering could not have 
been described as mere engineers. That 
Would have been an inadequate description. 
The great Leonardo da Vinci was perhaps the 
first aeronautical engineer, in that he made 
the first serious proposal and design for me- 
chanical wings and for the use of an aerial 
Screw, as sketches in his notebook testify. 
In 1505 he published a scientific paper on 
the Flight of Birds, but he was also a paint- 
er, a sculptor, an architect, an anatomist, a 
biologist, a philosopher, as well as an engi- 
neer, and in each one of those roles he was 
supreme. 

Prof. Norbert Wiener, of Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, whose teachings and 
Writings have inspired a whole generation of 
engineers, has said that it was possible in 
the day of Aristotle, and in the day of Roger 
Bacon, and in the day of Da Vinci, to know 
Virtually everything that cculd be known, 
He says that was true even down to the day 
of Letbnitz, who in the early 18th century 
Faxe to you engineers your precious tool of 
diferential and integral calculus. But since 
the death of that great mathematician and 
Philosopher in 1716, there hasn't been an- 
other human being who has had a full com- 
mand of the entire intellectual activity of 
his day, Since that time science, including 
engineering, has been Increasingly a task of 
Specialists, in fields which show a tendency 

grow progressively narrower. 

While you can’t all be Da Vincis or Leib- 
nitzes, each of you can attain leadership in 
your own chosen profession if and only if, 
besides developing your own specialty, you 
drink eagerly and constantly at the fountain 
Of the broad culture which Is the heritage 
Of the engineers. 

You electrical engineers know that your 
Patron saint, Volta, could not have created 
the voltaic plle—the primitive primary bat- 
tery—if Galvani had not experimented with 
Trogs. Civil engineering would have been 
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unthinkable without the contribution of the 
astronomers and navigators who gave civil 
engineering its fundamental principles and 
its fundamental instruments. Even today 
the top-flight men in all the diversified en- 
gineering specialties find it indispensable to 
borrow not only from other branches of their 
Own profession but from widely separated 
branches of knowledge, such as psychology, 
sociology, economics, and even astronomy, 

Radio engineering, as you know, derived 
its great impulse from the investigations of 
a gifted pupil of Helmholtz named Heinrich 
Hertz, the discoverer of the Hertzian waves, 
Helmholtz, the sponsor, was not a commu- 
nications engineer. He was a philosopher, 
concerned at that time in theoretical wave 
mechanics. He asked young Hertz to menas- 
ure the length of electrical waves. From 
these investigations, wireless was born and 
you radio engineers are now about to take 
a lifelong ride on the magical waves. In 
passing, I think I should mention that even 
Hertz had the benefit of Thomas A. Edison's 
prior discovery of etherie force, 

Since your progressive institution here in 
Fort Wayne keeps abreast of the times, with 
departments of both radio and seronautical 
engineering, it Is safe to prophesy that be- 
fore long you will add a department which 
will be called nuclear engineering or per- 
haps atomic engineering, which, if not 
already here as a curriculum for technical 
colleges, is certainly Just around the corner, 
Those engineers will have two patron saints, 
a man and a woman, both of whom were 
people of broad culture, pursuing knowledge 
for its own sake: Marie Curie, whose intel- 
lectual curiosity led her to the world-shaking 
discovery that the atom is not the ultimate 
simple thing it was supposed to be but a 
complex world of heavenly and hellish powers 
in itself; and Albert Einstein, who learned 
that mass may become energy in the almost 
unbelievable ratio, familiar to you students 
of modern physies, that “energy equals mass 
multiplied by the square of the velocity of 
light.“ (Think of it; the square of 186,000 
miles per second.) 

An important new branch of engineering 
Is that of control and communications, 
which, with the development of electronics, 
is daily becoming more Important. There 
again the engineer, no matter how broad 
his training may have been in the engineer- 
ing field, has found it necessary to borrow 
from physiology, psychology, and other 
sciences. 

In designing antiaircraft computers for 
war, and in designing the electronic brain 
which solves differential equations for the 
purposes of the peaceful arts, much has been 
learned from a study of the intercommuni- 
cations between the human cerebrum and its 
sensory and motor subordinates. 

It has been estimated that an electronic 
computer roughly equivalent to the brain of a 
newborn infant in its capacity for receiving 
and storing information and acting upon it, 
would require tubes and switches enough to 
Ul the Empire State Bullding and the elec- 
tric power of Niagara. 

What I have just mentioned are bits of 
past and current human history which are 
just as thrilling to me, a manufacturer, as 
to you gentlemen as engincers, and are a part 
of the total human history without which 
humans are not complete humans and engi- 
neers are not complete engineers. 

Everyone who has followed the career of 
such man as Winston Churchill or, in your 
own engineering feld, Herbert Hoover, knows 
that a working knowledge of human history 
is not only a useful tool but an almost indis- 
pensable tool, ; 

Thomas Alva Edison did not have the ben- 
efit of formal instruction beyond the ele- 
mentary school, but he developed neverthe- 
less into a soundly educated man of wide 
culture. He could talk finance with the 
bankers, and he knew more about certain 
plant fibers and saps than most botanists. 
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When over 80 years of age, he devoted 3 years 
to the study of botany with a view of devel- 
oping a domestic source of latex for rubber, 
immune from enemy action. 

Mr. Edison was an organizer not only of 
research but of manufacture and of the com- 
mercial development of his inventions, As 
a mere specialized technician he could not 
have gotten together, and made effective, the 
force of 300 men in his research laboratory, 
working harmoniously in widely diversified 
specialities, That required broader human 
experience and attainments. 

In the libraries in his home and in his 
laboratory you would find shelves of books, 
well worn, on literature, history, philosophy 
and all branches of science. 

You gentlemen, seeking to fill the demand 
for something which is currently {n short 
supply, have accelerated and telescoped your 
formal training so as to extend over a perlod 
of only 27 months, and I am happy to learn 
that there will be an immediate demand 
for the services that you are already qual- 
ified to render. But the rendering of those 
services will still leave you time, I hope, to 
supplement the formal instruction in your 
specialized field, which you have so admir- 
ably received and I hope admirably absorbed 
in this fine institution, by continued studies 
on a wider cultural plane which will contin- 
ually broaden your foundations so that, like 
the Elffel Tower, your spires may safely 
and surely reach skyward. 

Those studies, on a wider plane, will not 
necessarily involve postgraduate courses, or 
even require you to become bookworms in 
libraries. History, biology, geology, astron- 
omy, phychology and other exciting branches 
of learning are being continually brought up 
to date and summarized in readable book 
and magazine form for nonspeclalists. 

Even more important is the direction that 
you give to your outside interests, A me- 
dieval university, like Oxford or the Univer- 
sity of Heidelberg, was not originally an or- 
ganized institution for systematic instruc- 
tion. It was a place where great minds lived 
and hungry minds came to recelve ideas from 
them, and often to give back ideas in ex- 
change, 

Before Gutenberg invented the art of print- 
ing from movable type, such interchange of 
ideas between mind and mind was essentially 
by word of mouth. 

Big minds discuss ideas; medium minds 
discuss events; and little minds discuss peo- 
ple. 

You can seek out big minds. There will 
always be some in your suburb, or in your 
city block, or in your company. If you have 
not already developed a taste for discussing 
ideas with big minds it is a taste that you 
can readily acquire, and a diet that you will 
grow on; more nutritious and more palatable 
than a dict of personalities, or even, as a 
steady diet, or baseball or television. Not 
only will it pay off but, take it from me, 
you will uke it. 

If this admonition were to come to you 
from a professor of English literature or from 
the head of a department of European his- 
tory, or from some cultural cloister, you 
might properly discount it as colored by a 
scholastic bias. But I bring it to you not as 
an academic person but as an industrialist 
and businessman who has for more than a 
generation been assoctated with engineers 
and who has availed himself abundantly of 
the services of engineers, I know the truth 
whereol I speak. 

To be an outstanding engineer and a lead- 
er in the engincering profession, you must 
acquire, as did Edison, through devoted out- 
side study, and contact with men of ideas. at 
least the rudiments of the various other 
branches of knowledge that have made hu- 
man history so inspiring. These other 
branches of knowledge provide you gentle- 
men with the engineers’ heritage whose aym- 
bol is about to be bestowed upon you as 
bachenor'’s degrees. 
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Educational Deficit and National Crisis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 29, 1954 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Record a most timely 
and challenging article entitled “Educa- 
tional Deficit and National Crisis,” 
written by Walter Lippmann and pub- 
lished in the Washington Post and 
Times-Herald of March 28, 1954. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EDUCATIONAL DEFICIT AND NATIONAL CRISIS 
(By Walter Lippmann) 


(Evrror’s Norx.— The following has been 
excerpted from Mr. Lippmann's speech on 
March 19 to the National Citizens Commis- 
sion for the Public Schools, meeting in San 
Francisco.) 

What I am going to say is the result of a 
prolonged exposure to the continuing crisis 
of our western society—to the crisis of the 
democratic governments and of free insti- 
tutions during the wars and revolutions of 
the 20th century. 

Now it does not come easily to anyone 
who—like me—has breathed the soft air of 
the world before the wars that began in 
1914—-who has known a world that was not 
divided and frightened and full of hate—it 
docs not come easily to such a man to sce 
clearly and to measure coolly the times we 
live in. The scale and scope and the com- 
plexity of our needs is without any precedent 
in our experience, and indeed—we may fairly 
say—in all human experience. 

In 1900 men everywhere on earth ac- 
knowledged, even when they resented, the 
leadership of the Western nations. It wes 
taken for pranted that the liberal democra- 
cles were showing the way toward the good 
life in the good society, and few had any 
doubts of the eventual, but certain, prog- 
ress of all mankind toward more democracy 
and a wider freedom. 

The only question was when—the question 
wos never whether—the less fortunate and 
the more backward peoples of the world 
would have learned to use not only the tech- 
nology of the West but also the political 
institutions of the West.. 

The beginning of this century the ac- 
knowledged model of a new government, 
even in Ruesia, was a liberal democracy in 
the British or the French or the Amercian 
style. Think what has happened to the 
western world and to its ideas and ideals 
during the 40 years since the world wars 
began. The hopes that men then took for 
for granted are no longer taken for 
granted. s.. 

During this half-century the power of the 
western democratic nations has been declin- 
ing, Their influence upon the destiny of 
the great marses of mankind has been shrink- 
ing. We are the heirs of the proudest tradi- 
tion of government in the history of man- 
kind. Yet we no longer find ourselves talk- 
ing now—as we did before the First World 
Wur—about the progress of liberal democracy 
among the awakening multitudes of man- 
kind. We are talking now about the defense 
and the survival of liberal democracy in its 
contracted area. 

We are living in an age of disorder and 
upheaval. Though the United States has 
frown powerful and rich, we know in our 
hearts that we have become, at the same 
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time, Insecure and anxieus. * * * We have 
been raised to the first place in the leadership 
of the western society at a time when the 
general civilization of the West has suffered 
a spectacular decline and is gravely 
threatened. * * + 

We have had,.and probably we must ex- 
pect for a long time to have, dangerous and 
implacable enemies. But if we are to re- 
vive and recover, and are to go forward again, 
we must not look for the root of the trouble 
in our adversaries. We must look for it in 
ourselves. We must rid ourselves of the 
poison of self-pity, We must have done with 
the falsehood that all would be well were it 
not that we are the victims of wicked and 
designing men. 

In 1914, when the decline of the West be- 
gun, no one had heard of Lenin, Trotsky, 
Mussolini, Hitler, Stalin, and Mao Tse-tung. 
We have not fallen from our precminence 
because we have been attacked. It would be 
much truer to say, and it is nobler to say It. 
that we have been attacked because our ca- 
pacity to cope with our tasks had begun to 
decline. * * * 

We must take the manly view, which is 
that the failure of the western democracies 
during this catastrophic half of the 20th 
century is due to the failings of the demo- 
cratic peoples, They have been atacked and 
brought down from their preeminence be- 
cause they have lacked the clarity of purpose 
and the resolution of mind and of heart to 
cope with the accumulating disasters and 
disorders. 

They have lacked the clarity of purpose 
and the resolution of mind and of heart to 
prevent the wars that have ruined the West, 
to prepare for these wars they could not 
prevent, and, having won them at last after 
exorbitant sacrifice and at ruinous cost, to 
settle those wars and to retore law and order 
upon the face of the globe. 

J have sald ell this because it Is only In the 
contest of our era that we can truly conceive 
the problem of educating the American 
democracy. When we do that, we must, I 
believe, come to see that the efcrt we are 
making to educate ourselves as a people is 
not nearly equal to our needa and to our 
responsibilities. 

If we compare our total effort—in public 
and private schools, and from kindergarten 
through college—with what it was 50 years 
apo, the quantitative Increase is impressive. 
We are offering much more schooling of a 
more expensive Kind to very many more 
pupils . 

Now, if it were no more dificult to live 
in the United States today than it was 50 
years ago, that is to say if life were as sim- 
ple as it was then—if the problems of pri- 
vate and community life were as easily un- 
derstood, if the task of governing the United 
States at home, and of conducting its for- 
eign reintions abroad, were as uncompll- 
cated and no more dangerous than it was 
50 years azo—then we could celebrate, we 
could be happy, we could be congratulating 
ourselves that we are making great progress 
in the task of educating ourselves as a 
democracy. 

But we cannot make that comforting com- 
parison without deceiving ourselves seriously. 
We cannot measure the demands upon our 
people in the sccond half of the 20th cen- 
tury—the demands in terms of trained in- 
telligence, moral discipline, knowledge. and, 
not least, the wisdom of great affairs by 
what was demanded of them at the begin- 
ning of the first half of this century * * *, 

When we use this standard of comparison, 
we must find, I submit, that the incrense 
in our effort to educate ourselves is of a 
quite different—and of a very much smaller 
order of magnitude than is the increase in 
what is demanded of us in this divided and 
dangerous world. 

Our educational effort and our educational 
needs are not now anywhere nearly in bal- 
ance, The supply is not nearly keeping up 
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with the demand. The burden of the task 
is very much heavier than is the strength of 
the effort. There is a very serious and dan- 
gerous deficit between the output of edu- 
cation and our private and public need to be 
educated. * * * 

What shall we use as a measure of our 
educational effort? For the purpose of the 
comparison, I think we may take the total 
expenditure per capita, first in 1900, and 
then about half a century later, in 1953, on 
public and private schools from kindergarten 
through college. 

And as a measure of the burden of our 
task—of the responsibilities and of the com- 
mitments to which education has now to 
be addressed—we might take Federal ex- 
penditures per capita, first in 1900, and then 
in our time, half a century later.“ 

Now, in 1900, the educational effort— 
measured in expenditures per capita—was 
$3.40. The task—as measured by Federal 
expenditure per capita—was $6.85. What 
we must be Interested in is, I submit, the 
ratio between these two figures. We find, 
then, that in 1900 the Nation put out $1 
of educational effort against $2 of public 
task. 

How is it now, half a century or so later? 
In 1053 the educational effort was at the 
rate of about $76 per capita. Federal ex- 
penditures—including defense—hed risen tc 
$467 per capita, The ratio of educatignal 
effort to public task, which in 1900 was 1 to 2, 
had fallen, a half century later, to a ratio 
OFT ton + * 9 

The two ratios, the one at the beginning 
of our rise to the position of the leading 
great power of the world and the other the 
ratio a half century later, when we carry 
the enormous burden abroad and at home, 
these two ratios show, I submit, that the 
effort we are now making to educate our- 
selves has fallen in relation to our needs. 

I must remind you that this disparity 
between the educational effort and the pub- 
lic task is in fact greater than the figures 
suggest. For in this half century there ha: 
been a momentous change In the structure 
of American society, and it has added greatly 
to the burden upon the schools.* * They 
are expected to perform many of the educa- 
tional functions which used to be performed 
by the family, the settled community, the 
church, the family business, the family 
farm, the family trade... 

Can it be denied that the educational ef- 
fort is inadequate? I think it cannot be 
denied. I do not mean that we are doing 4 
little too little. I mean that we are doing 
much too little. 

We are entering upon an era which will 
test to the utmost the capacity of our democ- 
racy to cope with the gravest problems of 
modern times, and on a scale never yet 
attempted in all the history of the world. 

We are entering upon this difficult and 
dangerous period with what I believe we 
must call a growing deficit in the quantity 
and the quality of American education. 

' There is, I believe, compelling proof that 
we are operating at an educational deficit. 
It is to be found in many of the controver- 
sies within the educational system. * * * I 
have been especially Interested in the prob- 
jem of providing education for the men and 
women who must perform the highest func- 
tions In our soclety—the elucidation and the 
articulation of its ideals, the advancement 
of knowledge, the making of high policy in 
the Government, and the leadership of the 
people. 

How are we discussing this problem? Are 
we, as we ought to be doing, studying what 
are the subjects and what are the disciplines 
which are needed for the education of the 
gifted children for the leadership of the 
Nation? 

That is not the main thing we are discuss- 
ing. We are discussing whether we can af- 
ford to educate our leaders, when we have 
so far to go before we have done what we 
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should do to provide equal opportunities 
for all people. 

Most of the argument—indeed, the whole 
issue of whether to address the effort in edu- 
cation to the average of ability or to the 
higher capacities—derives from the assump- 
tion that we have to make that choice. But 
why do we have to choose? Why are we not 
planning to educate everybody as much as 
everybody can be educated, some much more 
and some less than others? 

We have.to do in the educational system 
something very like what we have done in 
the Military Establishment during the past 
15 years, We have to make a breakthrough 
to a radically higher and broader conception 
of what is needed and of what can be done, 

Our educational effort today, what we think 
we can afford, what we think we can do, how 
we feel entitled to treat our schools and our 
teachers oll of that—is still in approxi- 
mately the same position as was the military 
effort of this country before Pearl Harbor. 

In 1940 our Armed Forces were still at a 
level designed for a policy of isolation in this 
hemisphere and of neutrality in any war 
Across the two oceans. Today the Military 
Establishment has been raised to a different 
and higher plateau, and the effort that goes 
into it is enormously greater than it was 
in 1940. 

Our educational effort, on the other hand, 
has not yet been raised to the plateau of 
the age we live in. I am not saying, of 
course, that we should spend $40 billion on 
education because we spend about that much 
on defense. I am saying that we must make 
the same order of radical change in our at- 
titude toward education as we have made in 
our attitude toward defense. We must meas- 
Ure our educational effort as we do our mill- 
tary effort. 

From the tragedies and the bitter experi- 
ence of being involved in wars for which we 
Were inadequately prepared, we have acquired 
the will to defend ourselves. And, having 
done that, having acquired the will, we have 
found the way. We know how to find the 
dollars that are needed to defend ourselves, 
even if we are to do without something else 
that is less vitally important. 

In education we haye not yet acquired 
that kind of will. But we need to acquire 
it, and we have no time to lose. We must 
acquire it in this decade. For if in the 
Crucial years which are coming our people 
Temain as unprepared as they are for their 
responsibilities and their mission, they may 
Not be equal to the challenge; and if they 
do not succeed, they may never have & 
second chance in order to try again. 


Not Enough Doctors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 10, 1954 


Mr, MULTER, Mr. Speaker, I direct 
Attention of our colleagues to the follow- 
ing very interesting letter which ap- 
Feared in the columns of the New York 
Herald Tribune of March 10, 1954: 

Nor ExoucH DOCTORS 
To the New YORK HERALD TRIBUNE: 

From the World Almanac of 1949 come 
the following amazing statistics (the source 
is the American Medical Association): 
Number of medical schools in 1905.. 100 
Number of medical schools in 1945... 77 
Number of medical graduates in 1905_ 5, 606 
Number of medical graduates in 1945. 5, 543 
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Our country's population increased con- 
siderably from 1905 to 1945; yet there was no 
increase in either the number of medical 
schools or number of graduates. In my 
fields (architecture and engineering), the 
professions have conscientiously attempted 
to keep abreast of the need for adequate 
qualified architects and engineers as our Na- 
tion's population Increased and as our higher 
standards of living demanded, 

There are countless young men and women 
who are interested In studying medicine but 
who are thwarted in their efforts to gain en- 
trance to a school; thus the Nation loses 
them as additional medical practitioners 
when, conversely, more doctors are so sorely 
needed, With this shortage of doctors, fees 
are set at all the traffic will bear. Many peo- 
ple who need medical care are denied it be- 
cause of high costs and also because of the 
excessive time waiting for appointments 
which again many of us cannot afford. An 
adequate supply of doctors would soon cor- 
rect this condition. 

I believe that the present administration 
could do the country a great service by cpen- 
ing up the opportunities in medical prac- 
tice through increasing. and enlarging, our 
medical colleges, 

ALLAN C. JOHNSON, 
Registered Architect. 
Ipano Fas, Ipano, March 4, 1954. 


Mr. Speaker, we are constantly hear- 
ing about how we can improve the health 
of the people of our country, Unfortu- 
nately, no attention is given to the very 
basic need for more doctors, without 
which we can never hope to have a really 
healthy country. 


Agricultural Legislation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 29, 1954 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to include the full text of a series of 
articles which appeared in the Cotton 
Trade Journal, Memphis, Tenn., written 
by Mr. C. C. Smith, vice president of the 
National Bank of Commerce, Memphis, 
Tenn., with regard to the background of 
price support, acreage allotments, and 
other agricultural legislation. 

Mr. Smith directed the Commodity 
Credit Corporation’s cotton program 
from the years 1944 to 1947. I know of 
no man in the Nation who is better 
fitted and qualified to discuss these 
broad agricultural subjects as is Mr. 
Smith. 

A wealth of factual data is incorpo- 
rated in these three articles. It is espe- 
cially beneficial to Members of the 
House and Senate at this particular time 
in the study of the long-range farm 
program which will be before both 
Houses of Congress in the near future. 

I wholeheartedly commend these 
timely articles to the membership of 
the House; 

BACKGROUND or COTTON LECISLATION POINTS 
Ur CURRENT FARM PROBLEMS 

(By C. C. Smith, vice president, National 
Bank of Commerce, Memphis) 

Many phases of the agricultural problem 
will be under discussion in the present ses- 
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sion of the 83d Congress. In order to follow 
the congressional debate and public discus- 
sion, it may be of interest to review the 
background as to the reasons and thinking 
which has gone into existing laws on (1) 
price supports, (2) acreage control, (3) Pub- 
lic Law 12 with reference to war crops, (4) 
sales prices for CCC commodities, (5) scc- 
tion 32 funds to facilitate new uses, rts, 
and distribution of commodities, and (6) 
section 22, which has to do with import 
controls, 

A few comments are made in this article 
with reference to stockpiling cotton as there 
will be lively discussion on this point in the 
present Congress, 
~ 1. Price supports: The Farm Board at- 
tempted to provide price supports without 
acreage control and this plan collapsed with- 
in a short time. The Commodity Credit Ccr- 
poration (CCC) was incorporated in 1933 as 
the agency authorized to make advances for 
price supports. The CCC was originally or- 
ganized as a Delaware corporation with very 
broad powers which included stabilizing, 
supporting, and protecting farm income and 
prices. One of its organizers told me its 
powers were broad enough in the beginning 
that it could have bought and sold gold. 
The CCC was changed from a Delaware cor- 
poration and given a Federal charter on June 
30, 1948. 

This article deals principally with cotton, 
and the following are the loan rates on cot- 
ton each year as a percentage of parity, the 
loan rate on middling fifteen-sixteenths of 
an inch cotton at average location, the 
amount of cotton entering the loan, each 
year and the total production of cotton each 
year. 


Taan | Amount | Total pro- 
rate mid of 0941660 duction 
ding | © putia running 
INAN: (buler) bales 
10 00 12, 0%. 0 
12.00 9, 472, 00 
10. 00 1%. 420, 000 
a — 12, 141, 000 
9. 00 18, 252, 000 
8. 60 1, t boo 
R 95 11, 451, un 
9.155 12, 208, 000 
14.22 10, 15, 0 
17.22 14, 438, 000 
19, 25 11, 129, u 
21. 0% 11, 839, 000 
21,09 K 813, 000 
24, 38 N run 
g 27,04 II. 557, an 
1918. 924 74 14, 54), Ooo 
1049, t 2.43 | 3,19, fea | 15,021, U00 
I. * 29,45 K 000 0, 877, 000 
14 1. —. w 31.71 1, 114, 000 14, 064, Oo 
12 va 31.90 2. 807, 000 14, u52, 000 
1953... 90 $2.7 | 27,000, OOO | 1 14, 272, Goo 
4 No Joan. 
§ Estimated. 


From its organization up to March 31, 
1949, CCC had made a gross profit of $216,- 
400,000 on cotton operations, On this date 
CCC had only 1,034 bales of inventory and 
had made loans on 13,600,000 bales during 
this period. The profit was made principally 
on the sale of 1934 and 1937 crop cotton ac- 
quired by CCC. The gross profit of $216,- 
400,000 to CCC after paying all carrying 
charges was divided as $199,800,000 net profit 
to CCC and $16,600,000 equity paid to pro- 
ducers. The outcome as to profit or loss on 
the cotton acquired since March 31, 1949. 
cannot be determined until all of this cotton 
is sold, 

FIRST AT FLAT PRICE 


The loan was made at a flat price until 
1937; for example, the 1934 loan rate was 12 
cents per pound for cotton grading Low Mid- 
dling and better and having a staple length 
of seyen-eighths inch and longer, and a 10- 
cent loan on this basis In 1935. In 1937 the 
loan rate was changed to 9 cents per pound 
for cotton grading Middling and better with 
a staple of seyen-eighths inch and longer, 
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with lower rates for grades below Middling 
and staple below seven-eighths inch. A more 
complete schedule of premiums and dis- 
counts was employed for the first time in 
1038 and this has developed into the present 
complete schedule of premiums and dis- 
counts for all qualities. 

The loan rate was changed to Middling 
% inch for the 1938 crop. as shown above, 
because the quality for price quotations in 
the 1909-14 period was Middling % and the 
1009-14 period is the base period for which 
parity is calculated by the old parity method. 
The Congress mentioned Middling %-inch 
cotton as the base quality in the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1938 and specifically directed 
CCC to base its loan on Middling % inch in 
1948 with the following language: “Notwith- 
standing any other provision of law, Middling 
inch cotton should be the standard grade 
for purposes of parity and price support.” 

This provision of law requires the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to base his support price 
in 1954 on Middling ih inch and other pro- 
vielons of law require him to support cotton 
at 00 percent of parity for the 1954 crop. 
Borne trade sources have felt that the loan 
should be changed so that 90 percent of par- 
ity, for example, should relate to Middling 
Ia.. Instead of Middling 34-inch cotton since 
Middling win is now the base quality for 
trading in both spot and futures markets 
and since the average length of the recent 
crope is above 1%in-inch staple. And such 
change in the base loan rate would require a 
change in the law. 

AUTHORIZES ADJUSTMENTS 


Bection 403 of the Agricultural Act of 1949, 
as amended, authorizes the Secretary to 
make appropriate adjustments in the sup- 
port price of any commodity for differences 
in grade, type, staple, quality, location, and 
other factors. This is the section under 
which present premiums and discounts and 
location differentials are made in the cot- 
ton-loan program, but the section again 
states, “Middling %,-inch cotton shall be the 
standard grade for purposes of parity and 
price support.” 

The big argument since price supports 
have been inaugurated is the level at which 
cotton and other commodities should be 
supported. Those who favor high support 
prices contend that parity is a fair relation- 
ship between what the farmer produces for 
sale and the cost of things he must buy, 
and that a high level of supports is neces- 
sary in order to insure the farmer's getting 
parity prices for his products. They also 
contend that a stable agriculture tends to 
stabilize the whole economy. There seems 
to be some merit to the fact that sharp 
breaks in commodity prices do disrupt both 
the farm economy and the economy of the 
entire country. The following information 
from the records of the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics illustrates this point. First 
Js the index of prices received by farmers 
for their products in specified years as com- 
parcd with prices received in 1909-14 equal 
100. Second, the wholesale prices of all 
other than farm and food prices in the same 
specified years as compared with 1909-14 
equal 100. 

PRICES RECEIVED BY FARMERS 

May 1920: 236. 

June 1921: 112, decrease 53 percent. 

July 1029: 150. 
tae 1930: 117, decrease 22 percent below 

29. 

W 1931: 84, decrease 28 percent below 


wee 1932: 63, decrease 25 percent below 
31. 


Ft 1933: 54, low point. 
April 1937: 132. 
1 1938: 97, decrease 27 percent below 
37. 
January 1948: 310. 


January 1949: 267, decrease 14 ‘cent 
below 1948. ae 
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January 1950: 235, decrease 12 percent 
below 1949, 

February 1951: 313. 

February 1952: 293, decrease 7 percent 
below 1951. 

February 1953: 264, decrease 10 percent 
below 1952. 

January 1954: 2592 

October-November 1953: 254, low point. 

WHOLESALE PRICES EXCEPT FARM AND FOOD 

PRICES 

July 1920: 257. 

July 1921: 147, decrease 43 percent. 

July 1929: 136. 

July 1930: 125, decrease 8 percent below 
1929. 

July 1931: 110, decrease 12 percent below 
1930. 


July 1932: 103, decrease 6 percent below 
1931. 

April 1933; 97, low point. 

July 1937: 128. 

July 1938: 120, decrease 6 percent. 

November 1948: 219. 

November 1949: 207, decrease. 5 percent. 

March 1951: 243. 

March 1052: 236, decrease 3 percent below 
1951. 

March 1953: 225, decrease 3 percent below 
1952, 

January 1954: 237.1 

This table shows that prices recelyed by 
farmers fall earlier and more rapidly than 
wholesale prices. It also shows prices re- 
ceived by farmers generally rise higher than 
wholesale prices during these periods. 

FARMING HAS CHANGED 

The opponents of high price supports point 
out that mechanical farming has changed 
the relationship for many crons since the 
1908-14 period and that calculations should 
be changed to present-day methods. They 
also point out the loss in export mar- 
kets, the encouragement of 
etc., the large investment and carrying costs 
of loan stocks. The arguments and many 
others, both pro and con, will be heard at 
this sersion of Congress. 

The flexible system of price supports was 
written into Public Low 897 of the 80th 
Congress. Price supports were on a gradual 
scale from a low point of 60 percent of parity 
with large supplies, to 90 percent with nor- 
mal supplies. Opponents of that law stated 
that where supplies of cotton, or other com- 
modities, were normal with demand bal- 
ancing supply, that market prices would be 
90 percent of parity or higher and that 
support prices were needed when supplies 
exceeded demand. They further contended 
that even under acreage controls weather 
was a big factor in the size of the crop. They 
also contend that when the farmer planted 
his crop he could not anticipate the demand 
at harvestime and that the drop to 60 per- 
cent of parity price was too severe. 

The Congress then inserted section 406 In 
the Agricultural Act of 1949 which provides 
that, “The Secretary shall, insofar as prac- 
ticable. announce the level of price support 
Jor field crops in advance of the planting 
season,” The theory of the Congressmen 
who supported this provision in the law was 
that if we were to have a system of flexible 
price supports the farmer should know prior 
to planting, rather than at the time of the 
harvest, the minimum price support on the 
crop that he was then planting and that this 
provision might encourage some acreage ad- 
jJustment. 


DISSATISFACTION Over FLEXIBLE Props Lep TO 
CREATION OF AAA, SMITH Says 

(By C. C. Smith, vice president, National 
Bank of Commerce, Memphis) 

As previously stated, there was much dis- 

satisfaction in many agricultural areas with 


January is the latest month available as 


this is written. 


suhstitutes, 
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the law providing for flexible price supports 
ranging from 60 percent to 90 percent of 
parity, and this led to the enactment of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1949. It is 
necessary to understand certain definitions 
in order to understand the operation of this 
act—which is now the law. This act will 
become effective with the flexible price pro- 
visions applicable to the 1955 crop, unless 
changed by this session of the Congress. 
The normal supply of cotton ts estimated 
domestic consumption, plus the estimated 
exports, plus 30 percent of the sum of such 
consumption and exports as an allowance 
for carryover. 

The total supply is defined as the carry- 
over at the beginning of the marketing year, 
plus the estimated crop in the United States, 
plus estimated imports. The “supply per- 
centage” is determined by dividing the total 
supply by the normal supply. This act 
States, “For cotton and peanuts, if the sup- 
ply percentage as of the beginning of the 
marketing year is“ (as outlined below) "the 
level of support shall not be less than the 
following percentage of parity price.“ 

This support price is further predicated 
upon producers approving marketing quotas 
and acreage control on their crop which is 
to be planted the next season, This approval 
must be given by two-thirds or more of the 
producers of cotton voting in favor of acreage 
control. If producers fail to vote by two- 
thirds majority for marketing quotas and to 
restrict acreage, the support price for cotton 
would be 50 percent of parity. 

Support-price 

(percent) 

Supply percentage not more than 108. 
More than 108 but not more than 110... 89 
More than 110 but not more than 112 
More than 112 but not more than 114 
More than 114 but not more than 116. 
More than 116 but not more than 118. 
More than 118 but not more than 120... 84 
More than 120 but not more than 122... 83 
More than 122 but not more than 124___ 
More than 124 but not more than 125... 81 
More than 125 but not more than 
More than 126 but not more than 
More than 127 but not more than 
More than 128 but not more than 
More than 129 but not more than 130. 
More: Chan 180) oo hse nee ne 3 


In studying the above tables, it should be 
noted that the support price does not go 
below 90 percent until the supply percentage 
is above 108, or 8 percent above normal. 
The support price goes down 1 point for each 
2 points Increase in the supply percentage 
up to 124 percent (or 24 percent above nor- 
mal). At this point, the support price drops 
one point for each point increase in the 
supply percentage, 

MAINTAINED BY SPECIAL ACTS 


The effective date of the flexible provisions 
of the 1949 law outlined above for cotton 
has been postponed by each Congress; usu- 
ally in 2-yoar periods, and the 90-percent- 
support price has been maintained by spe- 
cial acts through the 1954 crop. The Presi- 
dent and the Secretary of Agriculture have 
proposed that the flexible price provisions go 
into effect with the 10955 crop, but that the 
parity price of modernized parity not be 
allowed to drop more than 6 percent per 
year. 

The provision to Umit the drop in parity 
to 5 percent per year will likely require addl- 
tional legislation. The present law also 
provides that the present method of calcu- 
lating parity (so-called old parity), shall be 
used until January 1, 1956, and after that 
date that modernized parity be used. Mod- 
ernized parity may be brieny stated as the 
price relationship of prices received by farm- 
ers to prices paid in the last 10 years. In 
the case of cotton, modornized parity for 
January 1954 was 1.19 cents per pound lower 
than old parity. The President and Secre- 
tary have suggested that the law be changed 
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Bo that modernized parity go into effect with 
the 1955 crop. 

Acreage control: The first effort to control 
acreage was the plow-up campaign in 1933, 
When about 26 percent of the growing crop 
was plowed under. Farmers were paid at 
a fixed rate per pound, based upon their av- 
erage yield, with the maximum payment 620 
per acre, or a lower rate of payment and 
un option on an equivalent amount of cot- 
ton at 6 cents per pound. The next pro- 
Pram was payment to the producer to divert 
his acreage from cotton into other crops, 
especially soil-improving crops. 

The funds for payment to producers were 
financed through the proceeds derived from 
& processing tax, which was later declared 
unconstitutional. Recent cotton acreage 
control has been based upon the Agricultural 
Act of 1938, as amended. This law is based 
upon maintaining and improving the fer- 
tility of the land by planting soll-improving 
crops, and to assist in the marketing of ag- 
ricultural commodities, and to provide for 
orderly marketing. The flow of commodities 
is controlled for practical purposes through 
acreage allotments and through price-sup- 
Port loans. 

The Secretary is directed to proclaim acre- 
age allotments in any year when the total 
supply of cotton exceeds the normal sup- 
Ply. Producers must vote on marketing 
Quotas by December 15 and two-thirds of 
those voting must vote in favor of marketing 
Quotas for acreage controls to be effective. 
The problem always arises as to the allot- 
ment of acreage to States, counties, and to 
farms. There are shifts of cotton acreage 
as between States and between counties 
Within a State. 


SOME EXCEPTIONS 


In general, it has been thought that a 
fradual shift of acreage as represented by 
& 5-year period is best in both States and 
Counties. There were some exceptions as 
between States in the so-called Memphis 
agreement in 1950, under which an allot- 
Ment base of 22,500,000 acres was divided 

States in 1950, 1951, and 1952, but 
tor 1953 and subsequent years the acreage 
Was to be allotted to the States based upon 
the acreage planted in each State during the 
5 Preceding calendar years. In an effort to 
hold down cotton plantings in 1949, the year 
1949 was stricken from the records for pur- 
Poses of acreage allotment. 

The law further provides that the same 
Years used in allotting acreage to State shall 
be used in distributing acreage to counties 
Within a State, based upon the history of 
Plantings in each county during these years. 

In the special act passed in 1954 (Public 
Law 290), the Congress increased the allot- 
ment of 17,910.448 acres proclaimed by the 
Secretary to 21,200,000 acres to be divided 
among the States on the basis of 5-year his- 

of plantings in each State. An addi- 
tional 815.000 acres was divided on the basis 
Of 157,500 acres to Arizona, California, and 
New Mexico, and 157,500 acres to the old cot- 
ton-growing States (excluding States with 
um allotments, such as Hiinois, Kan- 
Sas, and Nevada). Another special section 
further increased the Arizona allotment by 
36,500 acres and the California allotment by 
90 acres. The total national allotment 
for 1954 was, therefore, 21,379,358 acres. 
i The provisions of Public Law 290 increas- 
175 the National and State allotments above 
7,910,448 acres apply to 1954 only. The pro- 
be on also which prevented any farm from 
ing reduced below 65 percent of the aver- 
1055 acreage planted on the farm in 1951, 

52. and 1953, or 40 percent of the highest 
acreage planted on the farm in any one of 
an years, but not to exceed 50 percent of 

Cropland on the farm, expires after 1954. 
La Permanent provisions of this law (Public 

* 200 gives the couuty committee the 
Option of allotting acreage to farms in the 
County as outlined in (1) or (2) which fol- 
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low: (1) County committee, with the ap- 
proval of the Secretary, can allot acreage to 
farms on the basis of the history of cotton 
plantings on each farm in the county for the 
3 years preceding the year in which the allot- 
ment is made. 

NO SPECIAL PROTECTION 


If this is used there is no special protec- 
tion to the farm which has been planting 
five acres or less, and under previous legis- 
lation could not be reduced prior to this 
time. (2) The county committee can con- 
tinue to use a percentage of cropland for 
cotton allotment purposes as in the past and 
the five-acre provision remains. (3) The 
State committee and county committees sre 
given greater authority to use State and 
county reserves to eliminate hardship cases. 
If there are no further changes in the law, 
it now appears that the national acreage 
allotment for 1955 will be approximately 18 
million acres. 

In the original AAA Act of 1938, a provi- 
sion was written in the law that the national 
marketing quota for any year shall not be 
less than 10 million bales or 1 million bales 
less than domestic consumption plus exports, 
whichever is smaller. The theory of this 
provision was that a cut below this figure 
would seriously impair the income of the 
Jarge number of farm families growing cot- 
ton, and allied business in the cotton area, 
and that it would be better to gradually re- 
duce the surplus rather than try to reduce 
the surplus to normal in 1 year. 

A question has arisen as to the interpreta- 
tion of the national acreage required to pro- 
vide a minimum marketing quota of 10 mu- 
lion bales. Many who were familiar with 
the passage of the original act, including 
a number of Congressmen, believed that the 
Secretary was required to provide a national 
acreage allotment based upon harvested 
acres and 5-year average yields which would 
produce 10 million bales. This interpreta- 
tion would require the Secretary, in estab- 
lishing the national allotment, to consider 
underplanting of allotments by farmers as 
well as normal abandonment of acreage. 

The Solicitor of the Department of Agri- 
culture ruled otherwise for this year, and 
this required the Secretary to establish an 
allotment for 1954 of 17,910,448 acres. The 
action of the Senate Agricultura! Committee 
in 1954 seemed to confirm the opinion of the 
Solicitor. Unless there is some clarification 
of the law on this point, acreage controls 
seem certain for 1955 with a national allot- 
ment of approximately 18 millon acres, 

DIFFICULTY OUTLINED 


The biggest difficulty in acreage allotments 
bas been allotments to the farm. Those who 
plant a large percentage of their land in 
cotton contend that they brought the acre- 
age allotment to the State and county and 
that allotments should be made on a percent- 
age of past plantings on the individual farm. 
Those who have diversified their crops and 
smaller farmers generally contended that the 
allotments should be not on a percentage 
reduction from past plantings, but should 
be based upon a percentage of the crop- 
land on the farm, since they claim the 
producer who planted a large percentage of 
his land in cotton contributed most to the 
surplus. In the earlier days the programs 
were shaped around history of plantings on 
the individual farm, but with considerable 
dissatisfaction from the diversified farmer 
and small farmer. This led to inserting a 
provision in the law that any farmer who had 
planted as much as five acres on his farm 
in any 1 of the past 3 years could not be re- 
duced below 5 acres or his highest planted 
acres if he had planted below 5 acres and 
the remaining acreage allotted as a per- 
centage of the cropland on the farm. 

POLITICALLY POPULAR 


The theory of this position was that this 
minimum 6-acre allotment of cotton as 
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cash income for such family was necessary if 
the family had depended upon cotton for 
cash income. This provision was politically 
popular. The remainder of the acreage al- 
lotted to the county was prorated to farms 
on a percentage of cropiand, but with a pro- 
vision, each year prior to this year, which 
protected good cotton farms in uneven hill 


~areas. This provision in the early law was 


that no farm could be reduced below 60 
percent of its 1937 planted plus diverted 
acreage. 

In the 1950 law, this was changed so that 
no farm was to receive an allotment less 
than 65 percent of the acreage planted on the 
farm, including acreage provided by Public 
Law 12, in 1946, 1947, and 1948, or 45 percent 
of the highest acreage planted on the farm 
in these 3 years, but no allotment was to be 
increased under this provision to more than 
40 percent of the cropland on the farm which 
was tilled annually. 

It seems evident that if a cropland factor 
is to be uniformly used some provision siml- 
lar to the 1950 law must be inserted in the 
law on a permanent basis of the allotment 
returned to a history basis, otherwise hard- 
ship cases will continue to arise. With the 
objections to allotments on a history basis as 
outlined above, the 1954 law does give the 
county committee latitude in determining 
whether their county allotments in the fu- 
ture will be made on a cropland factor basis 
or a history basis, and this greatly improves 
the law but the point mentioned here will 
likely arise at some date in the future. 

Public Law 12 was passed February 28, 1945, 
during the Second World War and provided 
that any farmer who diverted his land from 
the planting of cotton to the planting of 
designated war crops would continue to have 
this Iand in his cotton acreage history. It 
also provided that if any man was inducted 
into the Armed Forces and his land could 
not be planted in cotton, he would continue 
to have this acreage as a cotton record for 
his farm. Soybeans and peanuts and food 
and feed crops were the principal designated 
war crops in the South. These war crops 
continued in the records for 1945, 1946, and 
1947. 1954 is the last year that they will 
figure in the basic Wee a cotton on the 
farm. 


AAA Provision Boosts MOVEMENT OF CROP 
THROUGH NORMAL CHANNELS 
(By C. C. Smith, vice president, National 
Bank of Commerce, Memphis) 

Sales prices for CCC commodities: Section 
407 of the Agricultural Act of 1949 outlines 
the restrictions on sales of commodities 
owned or controlled by CCC. The section 
states, “In determining sales policies for 
basic agricultural commodities” (which in- 
cludes cotton) “or storable nonbasic com- 
modities, the CCC should give consideration 
to the establishing of such policies with 
respect to prices, terms, and conditions as it 
determines will not discourage or deter 
manufacturers, processors, and dealers from 
acquiring and carrying normal inventories of 
the commodity of the current crop.” This 
provision is to encourage the movement of 
the current crop through normal channels of 
trade and the carrying of norma! inyentories 
of the commodity. 

The CCC is prohibited from selling any 
basic agricultural commodity (including 
cotton) or storable nonbasic commodity at 
less than 5 percent above the current support 
price for such commodity, plus reasonable 
carrying charges. Since we may produce less 
cotton in 1954 than will be consumed and ex- 
ported, it may be necessary for merchants 


which CCC could sell any cotton in the 
domestic market after August 1, 1954, would 
be 5 percent above the 1954 loan rate plus 
reasonable carrying charges. 
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The matter of “reasonable carrying 
charges” was debated at the time this legis- 
lation was passed. Some people wanted a 
fixed charge such as charges from the be- 
ginning of the marketing year, but in the 
case of cotton this would give an advantage 
to those using low-grade cotton. 

USDA WANTED LATITUDE 


The Department of Agriculture wanted 
some latitude in fixing what charges should 
be added with the result that the wording, 
“Plus reasonable carrying ” was in- 
serted in the law. The restriction of 5 per- 
cent above the current year’s support price 
plus reasonable carrying charges does not 
apply to the following: 

(A) Sales for new or byproduct uses. It 
was thought that sales of these commodities 
even in the domestic market at a cheaper 
price was justified to develop a new use for 
the commodity. “` 

(B) Sales of peanuts and ollseeds for the 
extraction of oil. The support price was 
frequently above the commercial oil-mill 
price for peanuts, flax, and some oilseeds. 

(C) Sales for seed or feed if such sales 
will not substantially impair any price-sup- 
port program. 

(D) Sales of commodities which have sub- 
stantially deteriorated in quality or to which 
there is danger of loss or waste through de- 
terloratlon or spoilage. 

(E) Sales for the purpose of establishing 
claims arising out of contract or against 
persons who have committed fraud, misrep- 
resentation, or other wrongful acts with re- 
spect to the commodity. In the earlier days 
when CCC made a loan at 85 to 90 percent 
of parity and a producer fraudulently piaced 
cotton or other commodities in the loan, 
the cotton could not be sold or a Judgment 
established until it was sold at parity and 
a profit to such producer—this was the rea- 
son for placing this provision in the law. 

(F) Sales for export. It should be noted 
that CCC can sell its commodities in the 
export market at less than the domestic 
price; for example, if foreign cotton prices 
are cheaper than United States domestic 
prices, CCC does have the authority to sell 
its cotton and meet foreign competition and 
this was placed in the law to meet such a 
situation if the conditions demanded it. It 
was intended that such cotton be handled 
through normal channels of trade. 

(G) Sales of wool. 

(H) Sales for other than primary uses. 
CCO can move perishables or other com- 
modities into noncompetitive channels. 
This section 407 was written based upon 

„ Many years operation by CCC and, although 
the Secretary has requested some changes, it 
appears unlikely that any material changes 
will be made, 

Section 32 was originally enacted in 1935 
to facilitate the exportation of agricultural 
commodities and products thereof or by pay- 
ments to producers in connection with the 
production of that part of any agricultural 
commodity required for domestic consump- 
tion. Thirty percent of the gross receipts of 
import duties was earmarked for that pur- 
pose, The theory was that producers of ex- 
port commodities, such as cotton, wheat, 
and tobacco, were injured by tariffs since 
tariffs caused producers of export commotil- 
ties to pay higher prices for the items they 
buy to produce such export commodities, 
and, furthermore, tariffs handicap free ex- 
change of trade and thereby handicap for- 
eign countries obtaining dollars with which 
to buy export commodities. 

LAW AMENDED 


Cotton secured nearly all of these funds in 
the beginning, and the law was amended so 
that after June 30, 1939, no commodity could 
receive more than 25 percent of these funds 
in any 1 fiscal year. The authority of sec- 
tion 32 was extended in 1939 to encourage the 
domestic consumption of such commodities 


by diverting them from the normal channels 


‘of trade by the payment of benefits or in- 


demnities to low-income groups—this 
financed the stamp plan. 

Section 32 was further amended so that 
these funds could be used to “reestablish 
farmers’ purchasing power by making pay- 
ments in connection with normal production 
of any agricultural commodity for domestic 
consumption.” The Agricultural Act of 1948 
permits these funds to accumulate up to a 
total of $300 million as an unexpended bal- 
ance at the end of any fiscal year. 

This section was again amended to permit 
the use of section 32 funds for donation for 
relief purposes and to donate agricultural 
commodities for school-lunch funds, It is 
interesting to note that section 32 was de- 
signed and sponsored to assist producers of 
export agricultural commodities to export, or 
otherwise move, their crops through the ear- 
marking of import duties, and that this law 
has now been changed to the benefit largely 
of perishable crops. It is hard to see how do- 
mestic relief or the school-lunch program is 
affected by tariffs and import duties. This 
section has provided a convenient source of 
funds to finance such programs, and these 
programs have no connection with the export 
market, . 

TWO COURSES SUGGESTED 

It has been suggested that 1 of 2 courses 
might be helpful to export crops: (1) Return 
to the original intent of this section, or (2) 
increase the percentage of funds above 30 
percent of the import duties which are 
earmarked, but specifically limit the use of 
one-half, two-thirds, or some specific amount 
to facilitate the export and use of export 
crops. Farmers have always hesitated to de- 
pend upon annual appropriations of the Con- 
gress for specific funds, but this section could 
constitute a source of funds to assist export 
commodities and products thereof through 
a continuing source of funds to facilitate the 
moving of such commodities in export or 
domestic trade. i 

Sec. 22. This section was added to the AAA 
Act of 1933 by the 74th Congress on August 
24, 1935. Originally this section authorized 
the President to restrict the importation of 
any agricultural commodity or product 
whenever he found, after investigation by 
the Tariff Commission and its recommenda- 
tions, that such importations were advetsely 
affecting programs under the AAA Act of 
1933. 

~ CHANGED SEVERAL TIMES 

Section 22 has been amended several times 
and the President is now authorized to im- 
pose quotas and import fees on any agricul- 
tural commodity, or product, whenever he 
finds, pursuant to appropriate hearings and 
proceedings of the Tariff Commission, that 
imports of such commodity, or products, ad- 
versely affect or seriously threaten any pro- 
gram undertaken by the Department of Agri- 
culture—the Secretary of Agriculture is 
charged with advising the President regard- 
ing the need for action under section 22. 

In the case of cotton, imports are restricted 
to the equivalent amount of average imports 
by countries in the 10 crop years 1929 to 1938 
inclusive. The present quota for cotton un- 
der 1% inches is as follows: y 

Pounds 

783, 816 

247. 952 
2. 003, 483 


Egypt and Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. 
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Pounds 
Netherlands Fast Indies.. -=-= — 71. 388 
Other British West Indies — 21.321 
%% TTT 3; 5,377 
Other British West Africa 16, 004 
Other French Africa_.......--.-- 689 


The amount of quota is too small except 
for some imports from Egypt, Peru, India, 
China, Mexico, and Brazil. 

The long staple quota of 45,656,420 pounds 
of 14% inches and longer up to 1½ Inches is 
a global quota and can be imported from any 
country, but this is largely used for Egyptian 
cotton and a small amount from Peru. 

Stockpile: The President suggested insul- 
ating substantial quantities of commodities 
in CCC stocks, which is equivalent to a stock- 
pile in the case of cotton. CCC loans on 
1953 crop cotton contain large quantities of 
good grade cotton, Stockpiling raises some 
interesting questions, however, in the case 
of cotton, How many bales and what quali- 
ties should be placed in a stockpile? If the 
stockpile is for security reasons we should 
know /for example the combed yarn industry 
in World War II required grades of middling 
and better. 

FORMED BOTTLENECK 

We also know in carded yarns the cards 
were the bottleneck for maximum production 
and in order to secure maximum production 
of yarn and goods in time of war, carded 
yarn mills could generally best use bright 
strict low middling and better. We also know 
in all-out war there is little shipping space 
for export type cotton and hence, this type 
cotton would be in great surplus, especially 
the shorter lengths. 

The question ts ralsed as to when and how 
can a stockpile be acquired? The 1953 loan 
matures July 31, 1954, but if the 1954 crop 
should be short, producers may request an 
extension. CCC can acquire the cotton by 
taking title to the 1953 loan and paying the 
producer any equity above the loan plus 
carrying charges on the date the cotton is 
valued. 

The question is likewise raised as to what 
price or by what method cotton acquired for 
a stockpile can be purchased out of the 
stockpile. The price could be fixed above 
some designated level, or in case of declared 
war, We are now in an emergency. It is 
also obvious that any rules passed by this 
Congress could be changed by a later Con- 
gress, 


Agricultural Research and Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR V. WATKINS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 29, 1954 


Mr. WATKINS, Mr. President, one of 
the salient features of the President's 
far-reaching new farm program is its 
emphasis on agricultural research as one 
means of helping solve our agricultural 
problems, 

In view of this emphasis, and appro- 
priations requests made to implement it, 
I asked Dr. R. H. Walker, director of 
the Agricultural Experiment Station 
and dean of the School of Agriculture at 
the Utah State Agricultural College, to 
give me a report on how agricultural 
research activities have aided the State 
of Utah in particular, and the west, in 
general. His report adequately de- 
scribes the importance of this program 
and suggests very good reasons for gen- 


` 


1954 ` 


eral support for the increased appro- 
priation requests now being considered 
by congressional committees. 

These agricultural research scientists 


work quietly in their laboratories and 


their research plots, but, as Dr. Walker's 
report points out, they render invaluable 
assistance to the farmer, the consumer, 
and the area's economy. Their assist- 
ance is now being requested by the ad- 
ministration to help solve the problem 
of how to dispose of agricultural sur- 
pluses, In 20 years, if our national pop- 
ulation continues to grow at its postwar 
rate, they will be expected to have an- 
swers to the problem of how to feed the 
expanded national and world popula- 
tion. 


These-problems, and the role of our 
agricultural scientists in seeking their 
solution, are so vital, that I am asking 
unanimous consent to have Dr. Walker's 
report made a part of the Appendix to 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Uran STATE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 

AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION, 
Logan, Utah, March 16, 1954, 
Hon. ARTHUR V. WATIČINS, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR WATKINS: You may be in- 
terested to know that practically all of the 
wheat grown in the dryland areas of Utah, 
southern Idaho, and other States of the in- 
termountain region is from the varieties 
Wasatch and Cache which were produced in 
the cooperative wheat breeding program by 
Prof. D. C. Tingey, of the Utah State Agri- 
cultural College, and Dr. Rollo W. Woodward, 
of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. These men have worked together 
for a good many years and have made great 
improvements in our cereal varieties. The 
Velvon “barley has practically replaced the 
Older varieties of barley and it is a much 
more desirable variety to grow in this area. 
It is my understanding that it is being 
grown in many of the areas from Oregon to 
Nebraska. Likewise, farmers are growing the 
new oat varieties, Uton and Overland, which 
Were developed in the cooperative plant 

program. 

Cooperative research on alfalfa seed pro- 
duction has solved one of our most difficult 
agricultural problems and has brought the 
Utah growers back into the alfalfa seed buši- 
ness. Prior to 1925 Utah was producing al- 
Most half of the alfalfa seed of the United 
States. All during the 1930s it seemed almost 


. impossible to grow alfalfa seed and yields 


Were as low as 50 to 60 pounds per acre. 
John W. Carlson, United States Department 
of Agriculture, and Prof. C. J. Sorenson, of 
the Utah State Agricultural College, work- 
ing cooperatively, found that the difficulty 
Was in the damage being done by the lygus 
bug. They then conducted experiments to 
control the lygus bug and found that DDT 
and several of the newer organic Insecticides 
are very effective for this purpose. 
Experiments are now underway to deter- 
mine what effect the residues of these in- 
secticides may have when the hay crop to 
Which they are applied is fed to livestock. 
We are interested in knowing whether or not 
these insecticides will be carried over 
through the animals to the milk of the dairy 
Cows or to the eggs of the chickens or to the 
meat of any of these animals and in turn be 
ul to humans. Here again the Utah 
State Agricultural College and the United 
States Department of Agriculture are co- 
Operating in this research. Furthermore, 
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it is being financed in part by a research 
grant from the National Institutes of Health 
of the United States Public Health Service. 
Much yaluable information has been ob- 
tained from this study; and this has been 
used by the Food and Drug Administration, 
the Bureau of Entomology in the United 
States Department of Agriculture, and other 
agencies in determining tolerances and also 
desirable and permissable rates of applica- 
tion of insecticides to agricultural crops. 

Last year the tomato growers for the first 
time grew two new varieties of tomatoes in 
Utah, produced in the plant-breeding pro- 
gram conducted cooperatively by the USDA 
and the college under the leadership of Dr. 
Orson Cannon. These new varieties are 
known as the Loran Blood and the VR Mos- 
cow. They are both resistant to the verti- 
cilium wilt disease. The officials of the can- 
ning industry in the State and also the can- 
ning-crops growers in joint session with us 
not so long ago, told us that about 90 percent 
of all the tomatoes grown in Utah for canning 
last year were these two varieties, and that 
they were worth at least $300,000 additional 
in value to the tomato-canning industry in 
1 year alone. 

The United States Department of Agri- 
culture has also been cooperating with the 
Utah State Agricultura) College in irrigation 
and soil-management research, plant-disease 
control, livestock breeding, marketing of 
agricultural products, and a number of ac- 
tivities which I will not take time to describe 
at the present moment. In brief, let me 
point out, however, that all through the 
years the land-grant colleges and the United 
States Department of Agriculture have 
worked together cooperatively and have de- 
veloped a very strong organization for agri- 
cultural research. Through our joint ef- 
forts, agricultural production efficiency is 
up at least one-third over what it was 10 
to 15 years ago for the country as a whole. 
Great strides of are being made 
annually in the solution of many difficult 
agricultural problems and in the develop- 
ment of new methods, procedures, processes, 
productions, uses, and markets for agricul- 
tural products, 

In the case of the Utah Experiment Sta- 
tion the funds allotted directly to us under 
proposed appropriations would amount to 
$32,900 and in addition to this we would 
share in regional funds allotted for the sup- 
port for cooperative research to the extent of 
some $64,000. This would be a big boost to 
our research program and would enable us to 
tackle a number of very significant problems 
that the farm people of Utah have brought to 
us for investigation. Among these would 
be the problems of vibriosis, which is causing 
considerable loss in sheep and cattle through 
abortion; problems of range management and 
the best utilization of range management 
and the best utilization of range forages, 
where some 85 percent or more of our land 
is used for the grazing of livestock; the study 
of plan diseases such as the very difficult 
virus diseases of the fruit crop here in Utah 
which is taking a heavy toll; breeding and 
improvement of. various crops, livestock and 
poultry, and flourine damage from alr pol- 
lution. We have a rather broad agricultural 
research program and there is considerable 
pressure on us every day for support in the 
study of diseases of plants and animals, 
noxious weeds, and a good many other 

The solution of these problems gets 
at the heart of our agricultural situation and 
helps to make for permanent improvement 
in our agricultural industry. 

With kindest personal regards, I am 

Sincerely yours, 

R. H. WALKER, 

Dean and Director, School of Agricul- 
ture and Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Utah State Agricultural 
College. 
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New Washington “Mess” f 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 29, 1954 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there may 
be inserted in the Appendix of the REC- 
orp an article by Mr. Roscoe Drummond 
which appeared in the Washington Post 
and Times-Herald of March 26, 1954, en- 
titled New Washington ‘Mess.’ ” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: e 


New WASHINGTON “Mrss"—WxHat Do You 
THINK OY GOP Po.icy? 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

What do you think of the manner in which 
the Republican Party is conducting itself 
in Washington today? 

And what do you figure that you and the 
other voters may do about it this fall if the 
Republicans are unable to bring effective 
unity, loyalty and order into ranks soon? 

These are two questions uppermost in the 
minds of the political leaders of both parties 
right now, and they are more interested in 
what you think than in what they think, 
about what is going on—and what tsn't 
going on. 4 

Here is a freshly elected, overwhelmingly 
elected, hopefully elected Republican Gov- 
ernment; it has been in office 15 months. 
And what is the news which dominates the 
headlines of the newspapers most of which 
earnestly wish the administration well? It 
is this: ; 

1. Much of the President's “dynamic, pro- 
gressive” legislative program is imperiled by 
a Republican Congress, divided and pre- 
occupied with “things negative,” to use Mr. 
Eisenhower's phrase. 

2. Senator JOSEPH R. MCCARTHY, Repub- 
lican of Wisconsin, continues to spread the 
impression that the Elsenhower administra- 
tion is either deliberately or stupidly “cod- 
dling Communists.” 

3. Virtually all of the attacks upon lead- 
ing figures in the administration come from 
Republican Senators—not from Democrats— 
and Chief Justice Earl Warren, Secretary of 
State-John Foster Dulles, Secretary of the 
Army Robert Stevens, Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Ezra Taft Benson and others finds their 
positions rendered doubly difficult by fel- 
low Republicans. 

What is to be the consequence, what is to 
be the political harvest of this heedless di- 
visiveness, this feuding, this name-calling, 
this miasmic preoccupation with bitter nega- 
tive controversy within the Republican ad- 
ministration? No wonder the Democrats are 
sitting cozily on the sidelines and wringing 
their hands in glecful anticipation. No won- 
der the Republicans are whistling to keep 


their courage up. 


Most objective observers are already con- 
vinced that unless this spectacle comes to 
an end soon, the Republicans will lose one 
or both houses of Congress in November. 
This judgment is fortified by a revealing and 
little publicized Crossley Poll—taken before 
the McCarthy-Zwicker episode, before the 
McCarthy-Stevens Incident, before the Mo- 
Carthy-Cohn-Schine-Army row began to re- 
sound—showing that if the election were 
held then the Democrats would gain 40 seats 
in the House of Representatives. 

What is significant is that many of the 
Most thoughtful, informed, dedicated sup- 
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porters of this Administration are begin- 
ning to shake their heads in dismay. Citing 
the “extraordinary actions of some Repub- 
lican Members of the Senate * * * under- 
mining the administration of President 
Eisenhower,” Business Week magazine, 
which profoundly wants to see a Republican 
Government succeed, is candidly disclosing 
its worries. They are worries undoubtedly 
shared by many voters. 

“Under these circumstances,” Business 
Week says in a frank editorial, “it is only 
natural for people to ask themselves whether 
Republicans are equal to the responsibilities 
of power. 

“For 20 years the Republicans were a 
minority party in this country. The Re- 
publican Senate leaders seem to have learned 
all too well how to be an opposition party. 
Unless they can learn to cooperate loyally 
and intelligently with an administration of 
their own party, the people of the country 
will be faced with the thought that their 
only place is in the opposition.” 

It is not just the success of the Elsenhower 
administration as such that is at stake in 
this still unchecked Republican feuding. It 
is not merely the fate of the Republican 
Party that is at stake. It is far more than 
that. 

Two years ago some 33 million voters, dis- 
tressed by the mess in Washington and the 
long tenure of one party, decided to entrust 
the Government of the United States to the 
hands of a political leadership which had 
campaigned on a program of enlightened 
conservatism—a conservatism dedicated to 
fiscal stability, to encouraging the Govern- 
ment’s humanitarian responsibilities to the 
whole people. 

President Eisenhower put the stamp of 
these concepts on his legislative program— 
the concept of the economic conservative 
and the humanitarian liberal, as he put it 
at a recent press conference. 

But there is now another kind of mess in 
Washington, and it has been going on al- 
most from the day the new Republican ad- 
ministration took office, The effect of this 
new kind of mess Is to exhibit the Republi- 
can Government as quarrelsome, unproduc- 
tive, and legislatively nearly impotent. 

What is at stake is that after 33 million 
Americans voted for a change—voted to 
experiment with liberal Republicanism as an 
instrument of Government for the first time 
since the social revolution of the New Deal— 
a liberal Republican Government faces the 
prospect of repudiation after 2 short years, 
and, because of the party's opposition com- 
plex in Congress, without having had any 
full opportunity to show its real worthiness 
and value to the Nation. 

Thus, conservative Government would be 
losing, for irrelevant but self-created reasons, 
its best and long-cherished opportunity, 


Statehood for Hawaii 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WARREN C. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 29, 1954 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a letter 
written to the editor of the Palm Beach 
Post-Times, of Palm Beach, Fla., on 
March 25, 1954, by the distinguished 
Delegate from Hawaii, Mr. J. R. Farrrnc- 
TON. The letter is in response to an edi- 
torial published in the Palm Beach Post- 
Times on February 21, 1954, I recom- 
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mend Mr. Farrincton’s reply as not only 
an able and intelligent reply to that edi- 
torial but for reading in connection with 
the pending debate on statehood for 
Hawaii and Alaska. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNTTED STATES, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., March 25, 1954. 
Editor, Paum BEACH Post-TIMEs, 
Palm Beach, Fla. 

Dear Sm: This letter is prompted by your 
editorial of February 21. It was published 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of February 24 
at the request of Senator Price DANTEL, of 
Texas, 

You state that the admission of a Territory 
to the Union as a State is irrevocable. This 
is, of course, true—and has been since the 
expansion of the boundaries of our country 
beyond those of the Original Thirteen Col- 
onies began. It was true of the admission of 
each of 29 States that, like Hawall, were once 
Territories. 

But this is a policy that has made our 
country great. Once you become a part of 
42 you cant leave it. The Civil War decided 

is. 

It is true of Hawaii today, whether or not 
the promise of statehood is fulfilled. The 
conditions of annexation in 1898 determined 
this. We were “incorporated” into the Union 
and made an “integral part” thereof by the 
resolution of annexation adopted by Con- 
gress, There is no retreat from this position 
now. 

Congress has no more power to set Hawall 
free than it has to free one of the States— 
Florida, for instance. This is a fundamental 
fact in our whole case for statehood. 

In 1900 Congress made Hawaii a Territory 
of the United States by the adoption of the 
Hawailan Organic Act. It might have made 
us a “possession” like Guam, the Philippines, 
Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands, none 
of which were “incorporated” into the Union, 

But, significantly enough, Congress de- 
cided that Hawaii should be a Territory like 
Oklahoma, Arizona, and New Mexico. 

The promise of statehood was thus held 
out to the people of Hawaii by making us a 
Territory—a provisional State, so to speak. 
And so it is that our guiding light for a half 
century has been to prepare Hawaii for 
statehood. 

The course we have followed in the inter- 
vening years has been in the traditional 
American pattern. We ask to be admitted 
into the Union on, fundamentally, the same 
basis as other Territories have been ad- 
mitted, including Florida, now that we have 
demonstrated that we are prepared for the 
responsibilities of statehood. It Is not true 
that a new precedent would be set by grant- 
ing Hawaii statehood. The contrary is true. 

To follow any other course would be to 
depart from the American tradition and to 
violate a well-established precedent. It 
would embark this country on a program 
of colonialism, clearly evident from the pro- 
posal now being advanced that Hawaii and 
Alaska be given Commonwealth status. 

The fact that American influences have 
been predominant in Hawall since the first 
American Missionaries arrived there in 1820 
and that its development has been in the 
American pattern has been completely dem- 
onstrated. Our life, economic, social, and 
religious, Is so completely integrated with 
that of the rest of the country that only 
statehood remains to complete the process. 

The comment of General MacArthur, who, 
like Admiral Nimitz, and many other mili- 
tary leaders, supports statehood, is perti- 
nent to this point. He said: 

“Hawali to all intents and purposes is a 
part of the Pacific coast from the stand- 
point of national defense; Hawalli cannot be 
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considered (separate) * from the Pa- 
cific coast in the defense of the Pacific * * * 
therefore, statehood or anything which tends 
to Impress the islands of Hawaii into our 
system is a beneficial contribution to the 
defense posture of this country in the Pa- 
cific. I favor and support Hawailan state- 
hood for that reason.” 

No issue has been more exhaustively 
studied by Congress than has statehood for 
Hawall. More than 5,000 pages of testimony 
have been recorded during the course of 
12 different congressional inquiries on every 
conceivable aspect of this problem, that be- 
gan in 1935. To say that it has not been 
adequately considered is simply to ignore the 
facts. 

We believe Hawali’s admission to the 
Union will greatly enhance the position of 
our country in the Pacific. In the struggle 
against world communism, Hawaii is no less 
strategically situated than it was in World 
War IT when we were the first American ter- 
ritory to be attacked. We are in the front 
lines in a war not of shooting alone but of 
ideas as well. To deny statehood to Hawail 
now, in the face of the record of our people as 
American citizens, will be to break a promise 
made a half century ago, violate funda- 
mental American tradition, and embark our 
country on the road to colonialism. 

I regret to find myself in disagreement 
with you, but I am sure that if, instead of 
accepting the utterances of your Junior Sena- 
tor on their face value, you wl study the 
speeches and the course being followed by 
Senator Spessarp HoLLAND of your State, who 
sees this issue in its broader aspects, you 
may find reason to reverse the position you 
have taken. 

Yours sincerely, 
J. R. FARRINGTON, 
Delegate from Hawaii, 
CONGRESS or THE Unrrep STATES, 
House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., March 25, 1954, 
Senator Price DANTEL, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Danten: I enclose a copy of 
a letter that I have addressed to the editor 
of the Palm Beach Post-Times, Palm Beach, 
Pla., in consequence of their editorial that 
was published in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
of February 24 at your request. 

I hope that you will be willing to offer 
this also for publication in the Recorp, 

Yours sincerely, 
J. R. FARRINGTON, 
Delegate from Hawaii. 


Mr. Jones to Mr. Hammell: Size and 
Weight Limits on Parcel Post—No. 1 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 29, 1954 


Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing letter: 

NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON PARCEL 

Post SIZE AND WEIGHT LImrrations, 
Washington, D. C., Fobruary 24, 1954. 
Mr. A. L. HAMMELL, 
Railway Express Agency, Inc., 
New York, N. Y. 

Dear Mr. HAMMELL: Mr. William T. Paricy,. 
president of the Association of American 
Railroads, was a witness at a recent hearing 
before a House subcommittee on the ques- 
tion of parcel post size and weight limits. 
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Mr. Faricy said that he was appearing on 
behalf of the railroads and that the rail- 
roads favored strict limitations on parcel 
post because “any legislation which injures 
Railway Express Agency also injures the rail- 
Toads.” 


In our opinion, Mr. Faricy's position was 
shortsighted and a misstatement of the real 
interests of the railroads. We believe that an 
examination of the facts on your part will 
show that Public Law 199 has adversely af- 
fected the railroads. These are the facts: 
Nonlocal parcel post is transported primarily 
by the railroads. According to the Post Office 
Department, the railroads get more than 90 
percent of this traffic from the Department. 
The ICC says this traffic is much more 
compensatory to the railroads than express 
traffic. Express business admittedly has been 
a serious financial drain on the railroads. 
Hence, it ls more accurate to say “any legis- 
lation which injures parcel post injures the 
railroads.” 

These added facts are even more importan 
to the railroads: r 

Public Law 199 barred from the mails 
about $100 million of parcel-post business, 
The Railway Express Agency has been able 
to capture only about one-fifth of this busi- 
ness. Obviously, what looked like a melon 
has turned out to be a lemon; the railroads 
are the primary losers, The other four- 
fifths of this traffic that would normally 
move by rail has gone to competitors or has 
not moved at all. 


The retail trade and other organizations” 


associated with this committee are a sub- 
stantial cross section of business activity in 
this country—and we are substantial cus- 
tomers of the railroads. Since we, as ship- 
pers, in effect must bear In our freight rates 
the burden for express or other railroad 
deficits, we naturally are incensed that any 
Spokesman for the railroads should indi- 
cate a willingness to acquiesce in policies 
Which obviously are hurting the railroads. 

We are concerned, too, with the damaging 
effects of the law on the parcel-post system 
of this country. There is no adequate sub- 
stitute for the parcel-post system. Circum- 
Scribing the activities of parcel post is no 
solution to the problems of the express 
agency. 

We are addressing this letter to you be- 
Cause we believe you are interested in hard 
cold facts rather than nebulous theories of 
free enterprise. Compensatory business 
from the Post Office Department and from 
Such business concerns as are represented 
om our organizations provide the basis for 
Operating the railroads successfully under 
Private enterprise; they could not survive 
long if they depended on remuneration from 
express agency business. 

We welcome your comments on this situ- 
ation. We suggest that you make your own 
examination of the points cited above. We 
believe the facts are incontrovertible. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rowtanyd Jones, Jr. 


Mr. Jones to Mr. Hammell: Size and 
Weight Limits on Parcel Post—No. 2 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 
OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 29, 1954 
Mr. BROYHILL, Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I include the following letter; 
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NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON PARCEL 
Posr SIZE AND WEIGHT LIMITATIONS, 
Washington, D. C., March 5, 1954. 
Mr. A. L. HAMMELL, 
President, Railway Express Agency, INC, 
New York, N. F. 


Dear Mr. HAMMELL: Thank you for re- 


sponding to the issues I raised in my letter of 
February 24 with respect to the testimony 
of Mr. Faricy of the Association of American 
Railroads before the subcommittee of the 
House Committee-on Post Office and Civil 
Service, in connection with the size and 
weight limitations on parcel post. You have 
made some strong comments. Permit me 
to make a rejoinder. 

As president of the Railway Express Agency, 
the corporate vehicle for carrying on the ex- 
press operations of the railroads, you have 
repeatedly taken the position that the parcel 
post system is contrary to the precepts of 
American business. It seems obvious that 
it is your opinion that the parcel post sys- 
tem has made little contribution to the 
American economy. I venture to say that 
your opinion is not shared by the majority 
of the American public. The parcel post 
system since 1913 has made possible tre- 
mendous economic growth for this country. 
It has been the means whereby private en- 
terprise has grown and prospered. It has 
been a dynamic transportation facility dur- 
ing a period when the express agency has 
been moribund, living only on its past repu- 
tation and reveling in history, when the 
Pony Express actually provided a service that 
served the public well. 

In complete acceptance of the free-enter- 
prise principle, we believe we do have factual 
information to draw the conclusion that 
“any legislation which injures parcel post 
injures the railroads.” Further evidence is 
attached in the form of a copy of a letter 
we recently sent to Mr. Faricy on the same 
subject. Reference is made therein to cer- 
tain statements of yours. 

You overlook several facts which are ma- 
terial to a proper assessment of the situa- 
tion vis-a-vis the railroads. The major por- 
tion of the improved reyenues to which you 
refer had no relationship to Public Law 199. 
They were due primarily to higher express 
rates obtained in November 1951. Also, it 
is clear from your own statistics that a sub- 
stantial part of the improvement occurred in 
segments of your business which were wholly 
unaffected by Public Law 199. You ignore 
completely the reduced revenues which the 
railroads have experienced as a result of the 
diversion of traffic which would otherwise go 
to the railroads as parcel-post traffic. It is 
not enough to look only at the post office 
transportation payments in aggregate 
amounts. Whether they recognize it or not, 
railroads are losers when they fail to main- 
tain a proportionate share of the traffic 
when, as in the case of mail traffic, that 
traffic is an expanding traffic. The ines- 
capable facts to which you refer substantiate 
our position; if they explode anything, it 
is your superficial analysis. 

It is very strange. Mr. Hammell, that you, 
as the senior corporate officer of the Rail- 
way Express Agency, are joyful in the fact 
that your competitors have carried some of 
the traffic which otherwise would be handled 
by the railroads, Your apparent generosity 
and willingness to give railroad traffic to your 
motor-carrier friends is devastating. 

I am sorry that you feel the language in 
my letter of February 24 is immoderate. 
The language used in expressing the reaction 
of our group as shippers was deliberate and, 
I believe, warranted. Tour interpretation 
is your own. 

Let me say in closing that I appreciate 
your sincere concern with the effect repeal 
of Public Law 199 would have on the opera- 
tions of the express agency. I appreciate 
the honesty, sincerity, and vigorous manner 
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in which you are presenting your viewpoint. 
We have attempted to present sincerely our 
views. That is the proper way for decisions 
to be reached in Issues such as these. 
With all good wishes. 
Very truly yours, 
RowlaNx D Jones, Jr., 
Chairman. 


Mr. Jones to Mr. Faricy: Size and Weight 
Limits on Parcel Post—No. 3 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 29, 1954 


Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following letter: 

“NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON PARCEL Post 

St AND WEIGHT LIMITATIONS, 
Washington, D. C., March 3, 1954. 
Mr. Wiri11aM T. FParicy, 
President, Association of American 
Railroads, Washington D. C. 

Dear MR. Faricy: Thank you for your let- 
ter of February 27. I am glad that my let- 
ters have stimulated a review on the part of 
railroad management of the facts involved 
in this parcel-post size and weight issue. 
It is apparent from your letter to me that 
you are not aware of certain detailed facts 
bearing on the situation. Let me call them 
to your attention. 

First of all, I am amazed at your com- 
placency concerning the heavy deficits being 
incurred by the railroads as a result of the 
express operations. I am amazed that you 
should prefer to handle parcel traffic through 
a medium that causes heavy deficits rather 
than to handle the same traffic as parcel post 
at much more favorable mail-pay rates. 

Seemingly, you take consolation in the 
fact that the operations of the express sery- 
ice were “$45 million more favorable to the 
railroads in 1952 than in 1951.” This is an 
unusual way of expressing satisfaction with 
a bad situation. It is hardly favorable to 
the railroads when in 1952 the railroads’ out- 
of-pocket express deficits aftemsuch improve- 
ment amounted to $47.6 million. The same 
ICC report (Ex parte No. 185) from which 
the above is taken says (p. 11) that the en- 
tire railroad deficit from express agency 
operations in 1952 was $95.7 million when 
proper accounting is made for the almost 
half-billion dollars’ worth of railroad prop- 
erty devoted to express service and for other 
proper charges. In other words, express traf- 
fic is bearing only about one-half of the 
railroads’ costs in carrying it. 

Contrast this situation with the revenues 
the railroads receive for handling the same 
game kind of traffic as parcel post. The ICC 

rted in its last annual report (1952, p. 
44): “The rates which were prescribed in 
Docket No. 9200, Railway mail pay, have pro- 
vided the railroads with mall revenues ap- 
proximately equal to the operating expenses, 
rents, and taxes apportioned to that service.” 
And another 10-percent increase is pending 
for additional costs incurred since that date. 

You acknowledge in your letter that mod- 
erate rate increases affected to some extent 
the 645 million improvement in the express 
deficit in 1952. These moderate increases 
were effective November 15, 1951, and Feb- 
ruary 28, 1952. According to the ICC, these 
increases aggregated about 12 percent. A 
12-percent increase on an express agency 
revenue base of $326 million in 1951 accounts 
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for almost $40 million. Of course, this is 


talls concerning this improvement, as shown 
by the express agency's own figures, reveals 
that much of the remainder of the so-called 
improvement, not accounted for by rate in- 
creases, was in categories of shipments wholly 
unaffected by Public Law 199. For example, 
carload shipments of the agency in- 
creased 10.7 percent in 1952 over 1951. Simi- 
larly, less-than-carload lot shipments in the 
1-29-pound bracket, also unaffected by Pub- 
lic Law 199, increased by 14 percent in 1952. 

On the basis of these details, it is apparent 
that the improvement you profess to see as 
a result of Public Law 199 is largely illusory, 
With the same kind of reasoning—and look- 
ing only at some overall figures without de- 
talls—it would be just as reasonable to argue 
that recent railroad layoffs are due to Public 
Law 199, because Public Law 199 Is in effect 
now, and even by your own admission it has 
shifted business from rail to your com- 
petitors. = 

You also expressed the opinion in your 
letter to me that there had been no unfavor- 
able change with respect to mall-service 
revenues as a result of Public Law 199. This 
is inconsistent with the testimony of Mr. 
Gross, of the express agency, who contended 
in the House hearings that the Post Office 
Department had reduced transportation pay- 
ments as a result of the law by $46 million. 

Obviously, here, again, a superficial look 


- at mall revenues can lead to erroneous con- 


clusions, The railroads have lost substantial 
traffic as a result of Public Law 199, but this 
fact has been obscured somewhat in mail 
revenues because the volume loss has been 
offset in part by normal increases in other 
mail. The plain fact is that without Public 
Law 199 the railroads would be enjoying 
substantially greater revenues than they are 
now obtaining from transportation per- 
formed for the Post Office Department. 

I want to comment in detail also on your 
belief that I am in error in stating that the 
Railway Express Agency has been able to 
capture only about one-fifth of the business 
which was barred from the mails by Public 
Law 199. First of all, I call your attention 
to the analysis on this point by Congress- 
man Broyhill. In his statement before the 
House committee, he said: 

“The available statistics show that the 
transportation revenues of the express 
agency did increase somewhat in 1952 and 
1953 as compared with the immediate pre- 
ceding years. Total revenues for 1952 were 
reported by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to be $402 million as against §326 
million in 1951. It appears, however, that 
about $40 million of the $76 million increase 
was due to rate Increases which became effec- 
tive on November 15, 1951, and February 28, 
1952. Of the #36 million due to increased 
traffic, it must be remembered that this in- 
cludes carload trafic, and also less-than- 
carload lot traffic-over 70 pounds and under 
20 pounds—none of which was affected by 
Public Law 199. On the basis of express 
agency figures, about 45 percent of the less- 
than-carload lot traffic and, of course, none 
of the carload traffic fall within the 20-70- 
pound range affected by Public Law 199. In 
other words. it appears that of the $100 mil- 
lion of traffic driven out of the Post Office 
Department. the express agency has been 
able to attract less than $20 million of it.” 

Neither you nor the express agency wit- 
nesses challenged these figures in your testi- 
mony before the committee. Mr. Hammell 
submitted some figures on shipments from 
which he drew the conclusion that the ex- 
press agency had obtained 57 percent of the 
shipments barred from the malls, 

Even a 57 percent figure is an acknowledg- 
ment of a serious loss of traffic to the rall- 
roads, But let me point out two major errors 
in Mr. Hammell's analysis, which, when cor- 
rected, result In a conclusion which is almost 
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identical to that reached by Congressman 
Buor ti; namely, that the percentage is not 
far from 20 percent—whether the calcula- 
tions are based on revenues or shipments. 

Mr. Hammell arrived at his 57 percent 
figure as follows: He noted that the Post 
Office Department said that 49.3 million 
parcels in the 20-70 pound bracket were 
barred from the mails by Public Law 199. 
Then he pointed to an Increase of 143 mil- 
lion in 1. c. I. express shipments in 1952 over 
1951. This, he said, had to be multiplied by 
two “since express shipments average nearly 
two pieces per shipment.” Then, he divided 
28 million by 49.4 million to come to the 
conclusion that the express agency had 
garnered 57 percent of the pieces lost to the 
Post Office Department. 

His statistics are faulty on two counts. 
First, the 14.3 million increase is not the 
shipments affected in the 20-70 pound 
range—they are all 1. c. I. express shipments, 
including those over 100 pounds. Secondly, 
the round figure of two pleces per shipment 
which is used in the calculation is not the 
correct figure for parcels in the 20-70 pound 
range. 

Enclosed are two photostats of exhibits 
submitted by the express agency 100 
Docket 31074 giving an analysis of 1. c. I. ex- 
press traffic by weight brackets for 1951 and 
1952. These exhibits are very revealing. 
Applying the percentages shown on the ex- 
hibits to the total shipments in 1951 and 
1952, it is evident, for example, that in the 
1-20 pound bracket the express agency had 
33.6 million shipments in 1951 and 38.3 mil- 
lion shipments in 1952—or an increase of 
4.7 million shipments In a weight bracket 
wholly unaffected by Public Law 199. Sub- 
tracting these from the 143 million cited 
above leaves 9.6 million. In converting the 
9.6 million shipments to pieces, the proper 
multiplier is 1.2. The express agency's own 
exhibit shows that the number of pieces per 
shipment in the 20-70 pound bracket aver- 
ages 1.2—not the figure 2 which Mr. Hammell 
used. With the substitution of these cor- 
rected figures, Mr. Hammell's method based 
on shipments gives an end result of 23 per- 
cent—not substantially different from the 
conclusion reached by Congressman Bror- 
HILL, which I cited. 

To summarize briefly our opinion, we be- 
lieve Public Law 199 operates against the best 
interests of the railroads, the shipping public, 
the Post Office Department, and the tax-pay- 
ing public. The railroads suffer from the 
business it diverts to competitors. The ship- 
ping public suffers from inconvenience, high- 
er than necessary parcel post rates, discrimi- 
nation in available service, added unneces- 
sary distribution costs in packages, etc., and 
the penalty freight rates they are required 
to pay to cover the losses on express opera- 
tions. The Post Office Department suffers a 
net operating loss of $73 million annually, as 
a result of the law, by its own figures. It is 
an unwilling party to the confusion, dis- 
crimination, and increased costs imposed on 
parce] post patrons. 

No one can argue with your observation 
that “a line must be drawn" as to what 
postal services will be provided by the Gov- 
ernment. We believe that the experience of 
20 years with the old size and weight limita- 
tions is ample evidence that the proper line 
of demarcation existed prior to Public Law 
199. The present law is no proper Line of 
demarcation at all; it is a definition which 
has no rational basis. It exists solely be- 
cause spurious arguments in 1951 confused 
rates with service; and because express 
agency officials were successful In blaming 
parcel post for certain basic problems of the 
express agency, which arise from its inability 
to meet the present-day needs of the ship- 
ping public. The plain fact is that the ex- 
press service as it Is constituted presently is 
no longer economically sound. Undoubtedly, 
it will continue to lose money for the rall- 
roads, with or without Public Law 199. In 
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our opinion, the net loss to the railroads is 
substantially greater under Public Law 199. 
The parcel-post system—which has and is 
performing a much-needed service—can be 
counted on by the railroads as a much better 
source of revenue. Why railroad manage- 
ment cannot perceive the truth in this is 
difficult to understand. 

Public confidence in rallroad management 
will deteriorate unless you resolve this ques- 
tion with the business integrity and regard 
for the public interest required to meet your 
obligations. 

Sincerely yours, 
Row.anp Jones, Jr., 
Chairman. 


Repayment Features of Reclamation 
Projects 


. EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ARTHUR V. WATKINS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 29, 1954 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, there 
is widespread misunderstanding on the 
repayment features of reclamation proj- 
ects. Many people still have the im- 
pression that reclamation works are 
built at the expense of the taxpayers, 
when, as a matter of fact, the construc. 
tion costs are returned to the Govern- 
ment through power and irrigation water 
sales. 

These revenue-producing features are 
carefully studied in every reclamation 
project and the proposed repayment pro- 
gram reviewed and approved both by 
the Department of the Interior and the 
Bureau of the Budget. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp a newspaper edi- 
torial pointing out how this repayment 
program works and commending the re- 
sulting contributions to the country's 
economy. The editorial appeared in 
the Ogden Standard-Examiner, March 3, 
1954. ` 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ANOTHER PINE View PAYMENT 

Considerable publicity attended the pay- 
ment by the Ogden River Water Users’ Asso- 
ciation to the Bureau of Reclamation of 
another installment on construction projects 
for the Ogden River project, which includes 
the Pine View Dam. Such publicity is a good 
thing because it helps to remind the general 
public that appropriations made by Congress 
for irrigation projects are not free gifts to 
water users. They are loans, generous loans, 
but loans that must be repaid according to 
repayment contracts. 

We who live out here In the reclamation 
States are fairly familiar with the procedure, 
but there are a great many Americans living 
elsewhere whose education in this respect 
isn't complete. 

We read an editorial the other day in 
which the Chattanooga Times chided Chicago 
Daily News for not knowing that the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority is required by law 
to pay back to the National Treasury the 
funds advanced by the Government for TVA 
power projects. 

It was interesting to learn that 15,000 water 
users are now being served from Pine View 
Reservoir, The number doubtless will in- 
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crease as population pressure results in fur- 
ther division of the land. 

Pine View is a grand resource for the area 
it serves. It has contributed to our increased 
wealth and will continue to do so far into 
the future, 


The Ice-Bound St. Lawrence Seaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 29, 1954 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “Cold Facts on an Ice-Bound Sea- 
way,“ which was published in the Phila- 
delphia Inquirer of Sunday, March 28. 
Accompanying the editorial is a photo- 
graph— which, of course, cannot be pub- 
lished in the Rrecorp—of the St. Law- 
renee River, taken a few weeks ago, and 
showing it to be impossible of passage. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


CoLD Facts on AN Ice-Bounp SEAWAY 


Do you see what we see in the space to the 
Tight of this editorial? It is not the moon. 
It is the St. Lawrence seaway. : 

The photograph was taken in January of 
this year, in the International Rapids section 
of the St. Lawrence River. With a final vote 
coming shortly in the House of Representa- 
tives on the seaway project, it is a good time 
to publish this picture, and a good time for 
Congressmen to study it, before they vote. 

The vast crust of ice shown here makes one 
think of the glacial period of American his- 
tory. As far as one can see there is ice, and 
More ice. What's more, the St. Lawrence 
iceway is frozen over 5 months out of every 
year, Even supporters of the seaway proj- 
ect don't deny that, They can’t. 

This is a good picture to study in the light 
ol the extravagant claims made for the St. 
Lawrence seaway. For example, we are told 
it is essential for national defense. This 
photo suggests that for 5 months out of 12, 
anyway, the seaway would be an obstacle 
and not an asset to national defense. 

Ships simply could not get through. 
Meantime, if port facilities elsewhere, other 
Marine terminals, were harmed through loss 
ot summer business to the seaway they, in 
turn, would be that much less equipped and 
able to take over the whole defense job in 
winter. 

Of course, if we could persuade the enemy 
to send a fleet up the St. Lawrence just before 
freezing time—then we'd have him trapped. 
He'd be frozen in for 5 months. 

Alas, an enemy might not be so obliging. 
Instead, he might decide to attack just when 
the seaway was frozen over and was as Use- 
less as the St. Lawrence is shown to be in 
this photograph. 

We are also told that the seaway would 
Provide an efficient and inexpensive route 
for bringing Labrador ore to middle western 
steel mills. If a route frozen over nearly 
half a year is an efficient route, would the 
Seaway backers call a railroad efficient if its 
roadbed were out of commission 5 months 
out of 12? 

We are told, further, that the seaway 
Would be self-liquidating. If this means 
that, after 5 months, nature will take care 
Of defrosting the project and melting the 
ice that's true. But if it is meant to suggest 
that the seaway would pay for itself, all the 
Signs point to the contrary. 
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True, this first seaway bill calls for only 
$150 million. But that’s to get Uncle Sam 
hooked to the project. Even that would not 
complete a 27-foot channel, and it is no 
secret that less than 4 percent of United 
States flag ships now afloat could use a 27- 
foot channel. 

This means that as soon as Uncle Sam 
‘was committed to the seaway the ball would 
be started rolling to finish it. And the low- 
est estimates for a 35-foot channel run past 
the $2 billion mark—and nobody even pre- 
tends that the seaway would be self-liquid- 
ating on that basis. 

Instead, the seaway would then be shown 
up for what it is—a costly boondoggle. We 
are glad that Senators Martin and Durr are 
still fighting this waste of taxpayers’ funds. 

Some will say: what happens if we do not 
go in on the seaway project? The answer is 
that Canada has sald she will go it alone. If 
that is what she wants to do, well and good. 
Some will say, then, that she will charge 
tolls. Suppose she does. If United States 
ships pay them, the cost will be put where 
it belongs, and not on the back of the 
American taxpayer. 

So we suggest taking yet another look at 
this picture. Ask yourselyes—and we ad- 
dress this especially to Members of Congress 
before they vote—whether at a time of 
economy and when a mere $8,400,000 has not 
yet been found to keep the Delaware River 
dredged—this country should saddle itself 
with a New Deal boondoggle which eyen the 
New Deal could not put over, 


Beware of Indochina 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 29, 1954 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Beware of Indochina,” which 
was published in the February 1954 issue 
of the Oregon Farmer Union. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

BEWARE OF INDOCHINA 

The steady stream of propaganda stories 
coming out of Washington about Indochina 
is a warning to the American people. Sinis- 
ter forces are working to extend our inter- 
vention in this Asiatic revolution. We shall 
have another Korea on our hands—only 
much worse—unless the mothers and fathers 
of the Nation register their emphatic pro- 
tests in Washington. These protests should 
go to the White House, to Congressmen and 
Senators, and to the State Department, 

The necessity for American intervention in 
those jungle swamp lands has been vastly 
exaggerated, the Oregon Statesman points 
out. It is putting a very high rating indeed 
on the three states of Indochina, Editor 
Sprague suggests, if saving them is necessary 
to save the free world. 

The French, reasonably enough, seem will- 
ing now to accept the same kind of a compro- 
mise in Indochina that we accepted in Korea. 
Why should we insist on more—particularly 
at the cost of thousands of American lives 
which is certainly the price we would have to 
pay? Indochina is not worth that price, and 
the American people, we think, are not going 
to buy that kind of a bloody deal. 

If unemployment continues to increase, we 
shall have to be even more alert against 
new United States military adventures in 
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southeast Asia. While President Eisenhower 
undoubtedly would oppose it, some men in 
his administration might see an expansion 
of the war in southeast Asia as a means of 
ending the depression, and starting a new 
spiral of war prosperity. 

The Statesman concludes with this sage 
advice; 

“Our own counsel is one of patience. The 
free world is pretty weak if the loss of Indo- 
china brings on its collapse. And the United 
States isn’t big enough to do all the world 
policing alone. One needn't be an isolation- 
ist to respect the practical limits both of our 
resources and our capacities. Indochina may 
be a running sore, but the world isn't going 
to bleed to death because of it,” 


Texas Mid-Coastal Water Development 
Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS z 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 29, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, recently a group of men met to- 
gether in the historic city of Victoria, 
Tex., to talk about a dream they have in 
common—a dream of a deep-water port 
in the Matagorda Bay area. 

Texans are not afraid to dream; and, 
more often than not, action follows their 
dreams. 

I believe that in the years to come, 
that meeting of men in Victoria, to form 
the Texas Mid-Coastal Water Develop- 
ment Association, will turn out to haye 
been an occasion of no little significance, 

Morris Roberts, publisher of the Vic- 
toria Advocate, and a widely known civic 
leader in his own area and throughout 
the State of Texas, recently told in his 
newspaper of the vision motivating those 
men. Because of the widespread im- 
portance of the work proposed to be done, 
I commend Mr. Roberts’ article to the 
attention of all Senators, and I ask unan- 
imous consent that it be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

P. 8: 
(By Morris Roberts) 

Forty-nine years ago a meeting was held 
in Victoria by a group of men who had a 
vision. They formed the Intracoastal Canal 
Association and set to work on a proposition 
that some thought was just a wild dream. 
They proposed that an intracoastal waterway 
be built along the Texas and Louisiana 
coasts. 

Today, all who are familiar with our coast 
country, know the value of that great water- 
way. 

This past week another group of men met 
in Victoria with a vision. They formed the 
Texas Mid-Coastal Water Department Asso- 
ciation. The association is composed of men 
who wish to give active support as individuals 
to improvements of salt water facilities and 
conservation of fresh-water supplies along 
this immediate section of the Texas Gulf 
Coast. A primary purpose is to work toward 
securing a deepwater outlet to the Gulf of 
Mexico in the Matagorda Bay area. 

One of these days there is going to be a 
deepwater port built in this area. The con- 
tinued development of this section including 
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the counties of Matagorda, Jackson, Cal- 
houn, Victoria, and Refugio, will in time 
necessitate the deep water so ocean-going 
vessels may serve the present and future in- 
dustries. How long this will be, is now only 
a question of speculation. But it will come 
just as surely as 2 plus 2 make 4. 

Though it may be a long time before a 
deepwater port is developed along this sec- 
tion of the coast, there are other projects 
that need immediate attention and solution. 
One is a deepwater outlet to the Gulf of 
Mexico in the Matagorda Bay area. 

Navigation will never be realized for Bay 
City, Edna, Victoria, or Refugio, unless there 
is access to the gulf. It is true that Palacios, 
Port Lavaca, Port O'Connor, and Seadrift are 
situated on the coast with access to the bays 
end presently to the gulf through Pass 
Cavallo. But Cavallo is not maintained and 
is gradually filling up. At the present time 
it is barely possible for the shrimping fleets 
to navigate the pass. Some of the larger 
boats cannot make it. As a result, an impor- 
tant industry on our coast is gradually dry- 
ing up. It is being moved to other points 
on the coast where there is access to the gulf. 

It is the belief of many that one of the 
richest oil deposits under the tidelands lies 
off the coast of Matagorda, Calhoun, and 
Refugio Counties. Without an adequate out- 
let to the gulf, it will be difficult to develop 
these deposits. 

Aside from the commercial advantages, a 
permanent deepwater pass will contribute 
much to the expanding recreation facilities 
on our section of the coast. 

This proposition is a direct advantage to 
every 1 of the 5 counties represented by the 
men who met and formed this association. 
The Texas Mid-Coastal Water Development 
Association is the opportunity for the citi- 
zens of these five counties and even other 
counties of this section, to consolidate 
their efforts to accomplish something for 
their common good. Through unity, projects 
like this can be completed. There should 
be 5,000 members of this association before 
the summer is over. Victoria should furnish 
at least a thousand of them, 

Improvements in navigation In the Mata- 
gorda Bay area helps every citizen in 
Victoria. 

The Texas Mid-Coastal Water Development 
Association has been organized for the pur- 
pose of helping Victoria along with or sister 
communties of this five-county area. It has 
@ noble purpose, as did the Intracoastal 
Canal Association when it was formed. The 
Intracoastal Canal Association has seen a 
major part of its purpose accomplished. It 
still works for expansion of its sponsored 
facilities, including the Guadalupe River 
Canal to Victoria. 

The time will come when future genera- 
tlons will give thanks to those who have 
organized the Texas Mid-Coastal Water De- 
velopment Association and others who will 
join in the effort for the common good. 


Carl Viking Holman 
» EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 29, 1954 


. Mr. President, I have 
an news release concerning 
Carl Viking Holman, who was a Repub- 
lican candidate for the United States 
Senate in Washington State in the pri- 
mary of 1952, announcing his resigna- 
tion from the Republican Party. I ask 
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unanimous consent that the news re- 
lease be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the release 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Carl Viking Holman, Republican candidate 
who opposed Harry P. Cain for United States 
Senator in 1952, today announced his with- 
drawal from the Republican Party. stating 
that after watching the antics of the present 
administration in its first year of operation, 
and witnessing its failure to come to the aid 
of the wage earner, farmer, and small- 
business man, together with inability or un- 
willingness to conrol so-called “McCarthy- 
ism," he is forced to the conclusion that he 
can no longer continue an affillation with the 
Republican Party. He said he is unwilling 
to accept the explanation of Secretary of 
State Dulles In relation to the recent 4-power 
conference in which he claims the United 
States got all it wanted when as a matter of 
fact it must be visible to any clear-thinking 
person that Mr, Molotov was the victor. 
And while we do have a “cease fire” in effect 
in Kores, the implication that we shall resort 
to the use of the atom or hydrogen bombs 
in the event of a renewal of hostilities, it 
leads to the belief that we have now adopted 
a shotgun policy In dealing with State De- 
partment matters. Mr. Holman does not 
agree that logical and reasonable discussions 
can be held with any other power on a “see 
it my way or else“ basis by threatening 
devastation of their homeland, and thereby 
repeating the catastrophe of Hiroshima. 
Holman emphasized that the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration is firmly the party of big busi- 
ness and he opposes the policies that tend 
toward enriching the already rich and 
further enslave the poor through transfer of 
the tax base under the phrase that “what 
is good for General Motors is good for the 
United States.“ Holman said, “I believe with 
Thomas Jefferson that ‘I shall entrust my 
cause into the hands of the common people.’ 
and believing the Democratic Party to be 
more definitely concerned with the welfare 
of the many, rather than the interests of 
the few, I shall strive to make my voice 
heard through the media of the Democratic 
Party in the future.” 


Political Terms We Have Borrowed From 
Europe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 29, 1954 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
entitled “Political Terms We Have Bor- 
rowed From Europe,” which appeared in 
the Philadelphia Bulletin of March 28. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PourricaL Terms Wr Have BORROWED From 
EUROPE 

Don't look to the right, nor look to the 
left, but keep in the middle of the road.” 

‘That was the cry 60 years ago of the Pop- 
Ulists, a real American radical movement. 
It was farm bred and homegrown, with no 
admixture of Marxian dialectics or European 
notions. 

The left and right of the song had nothing 
to do with European political lingo fre- 
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quently used and misused in this country 
today. When we talk today of a middle- 
of-the-roader we mean a man who is a polit- 
ical moderate and endeavors to kcep a proper 
balance between conservative and progressive 
tendencies. But the Populist song did not 
mean that. It meant that the Populists 
were taking a straight road to their goals 
without bothering about side ‘issues. Its 
middle of the road“ was a no-compromise 
slogan. 

But since the start of the New Deal we 
have been adapting European terms to 
American political trends. They frequently 
are misapplied. Right“ in general means 
conservative; left,“ radical; center,“ mod- 
erate. 

In a French Assembly years ago the con- 
servatives happened to sit together on the 
right of the chamber. and the liberals of 
various hues on the left. That started the 
use of the terms in the present sense, They 
weren't used in Britain, which had the tra- 
dition of two major parties, as have we. 

But France and other continental coun- 
tries have a multiplicity of parties, some of 
the splinter variety. Even the biggest 
couldn't command a majority. So they had 
to coalesce to form groups. The governing 
combination couldn’t take the name of any 
of its parts, so it seemed best to class it 
as left, right. or center, or a combination 
of any of these terms. 

There were many governing combinations 
of left and center. For many years such 
left-center government ruled France. In 
adapting European terms to this country 
FDR described himself “left of center.” 
That mean that he leaned away from the 
middle groups in political thinking toward 
the left, although not belonging to it. 

Leftwinger is a term often loosely and 
inaccurately used. It is properly used to 
designate the more extreme or radical groups 
of the Socialist Party. Sometimes, as in 
Italy, the leftwing Socialists work with the 
Communists. But generally they form the 
extreme section of those who still cling to 
democratic views. The Labor leftwingers 
are the sharpest British critics of the United 
States. 

Left and right are not in the American 
tradition, and don't belong in our political 
parlance. They go more properly with the 
pernicious bloc system. We don't want that 
in this country, although our major parties 
seem running deplorably to groups of special 
interests. ; 


Opposition to Hawaiian Statehood 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE R. HOEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 29, 1954 


Mr. HOEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix to the Recorp a letter 
which I received from a very intelligent 
native of Honolulu. She is very much 
interested in the statehood bill for Ha- 
waii, and is very strongly opposed to it. 
I think her reasoning will be of interest 
to the Senate and the country. I am 
omitting her name, not at her request, 
but for manifest reasons. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Dear Sms: I am a native-born Honolulan 
and I wish to thank you for combining the 
Hawali statehood and Alaska bills together. 
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Eeep it tied and deny statehood perma- 
nently for both Territories for the security 
of the national defense in the Pacific area. 

The Hawaiian race and the white people 

who are residents of the islands do not want 
statehood, they want to be under the pro- 
tection of the Federal Government. They 
don't like the idea of having an oriental 
Governor and Senator representing us in 
Congress and they also fear Communist con- 
trol of local labor unions which means po- 
litical control. A great majority of the 
Orientals are for statehood. They know that 
they have political control in the union, 
small business, and in the Territorial govern- 
ment and city and county. All they need 
now is statehood and they will have full 
Control of islands politically and economi- 
Cally. 
If statehood is granted to the islands in 
the near future (which I hope will never 
happen) an oriental-controlled State will be 
added to the Union. It would weaken our 
Mother country with the Communist threat 
in the Far East, which means if we should 
be at war with Russia it would be very help- 
Tul for the Communist to enter the United 
States with the help of the oriental race. 

I am in favor of Senator SMATHERS’ pro- 
Posal to make Hawali as a Commonwealth 
Which would exempt us from paying Federal 
taxes. It would attract mainland residents 
and industries to the islands. By doing this 
we will be able to have more white people 
living in the islands. The latest figure of 
the population of the islands is 69,000 white 
residents. 


William S. McNary, Representing the 
American Hospital Association, En- 
dorses H. R. 8356, a Bill To Improve 
the Public Health by Encouraging More 
Extensive Use of the Voluntary Pre- 
payment Method in the Provision of 
Personal Health Services 


' EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 29, 1954 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, last 
day, the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce continued its 
hearings on H. R. 8356, a bill to improve 
the public health by encouraging more 
extensive use of the voluntary prepay- 
Ment method in the provision of per- 
Sonal health services. This is one of the 
bills designed to implement the recom- 
Mendations contained in the President's 
health message of January 18, 1954. 
The committee heard testimony from 
- William S. McNary, chairman of the 
uncil on Government Relations of the 
American Hospital Association. His 
Statement on behalf of the Hospital As- 
Sociation, endorsed this legislation. 
William S. McNary is chairman of the 
Council on Government Relations of the 
Tican Hospital Association. He is 
a former chairman of the Blue 
Commission of the American Hos- 
Dital Association. He appeared before 
the committee as official spokesman for 
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both the Blue Cross Commission and the 
American Hospital Association Council 
on Government Relations. He is also 
executive vice president of the Michigan 
Hospital Service, one of the country’s 
largest Blue Cross plans, which has en- 
rolled almost one-half of the people of 
Michigan, a total of more than 3 million 
men, women, and children. He has been 
in that position since 1947. Prior to that 
time, he was for 10 years director of the 
Blue Cross plan for the State of Colo- 
rado, and prior to that time was for 10 
years business manager of the University 
of Colorado School of Medicine and 
Hospitals. 

He stated that— 

I personally had opportunity, with a group 
of individuals experienced in the field of 
health insurance prepayment, to consult with 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare as to the technical details of this 
legislation (H. R. 8356). I am authorized, 
in appearing before you, to endorse the pur- 
poses of the Health Service Prepayment Plan 
Reinsurance Act. The Council on Govern- 
ment Relations, in discussing the legislation, 
asked that I officially express its desire to 
cooperate in the development and adminis- 
tration of this program to insure its success. 

This legislation has been introduced so re- 
cently that there has been no opportunity for 
full study by any of the official bodies of the 
association, Endorsement of the purposes 
is made with the concurrence of the policy 
committee of the board of trustees of the 
association, authorized to act for it on this 
issue, and by the executive committee of the 
Blue Cross Commission since there has not 
been an opportunity for the full Blue Cross 
Commission to meet since the bill was 
introduced. 

Our association has previously testified be- 
fore your committee. In general, you know 
that we believe that the best way for financ- 
ing personal health services for the employed 
population and their dependerts is voluntary 
prepayment insurance. Some 90 million 
Americans presently have some type of hos- 
pital prepayment coverage. Biue Cross alone 
in the United States has presently enrolled 
some 43 million persons. Coverage of the 
balance of the employed population and their 
dependents is urgently needed. This is par- 
ticularly true for the low-income groups and 
for those with special needs for hospital 
care. Much experimentation has been car- 
ried on by Blue Cross plans endeavoring to 
cover groups difficult of enrollment, such as 
the self-employed, farmworkers, the aged, 
certain dependents in household, etc. We do 
not believe that the total goal to be attained 
under voluntary prepayment will come easily. 
We do believe that it can be accomplished 
and that this proposed legislation may help 
to bring it nearer. 

We have regularly testified before this and 
other committees of the Congress that addi- 
tional funds will have to be provided to sup- 
plement the resources of that segment of 
the population whose individual incomes are 
inadequate to finance the purchase of pre- 
paid protection. The Health Service Pre- 
payment Plan Reinsurance Act does not pro- 
pose any subsidy and it cannot be 
to answer this question. We believe that 
further study must be given to the develop- 
ment of methods for providing coverage for 
those groups which cannot pay in full for the 
cost of their own protection. 

This Health Service Prepayment Plan Re- 
insurance Act has as one of its primary func- 
tions the reinsurance of prepayment offerings 
to groups with difficult enrollment and ben- 
efit problems, so that prepayment carriers 
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may be encouraged to experiment further in 
extending coverage and benefits. We believe 
that as the act is structured, such experi- 
mentation will be encouraged, and that the 
act will help in the extension which we have 
stated is important if the people of this coun- 
try are to have adequate protection. A 
second broad purpose of the act is to provide 
for the accumulation of information in 
regard to voluntary health prepayment 
countrywide. Provision is made for the col- 
lection of information, for the conduct of 
studies, and for the publication of this 
knowledge which presently is not supplied 
by any one agency and which would be difi- 
cult of attainment except through a 
Government program. 

We have three points on which we would 
like to suggest amendments or the tighten- 
ing of the language of the act: 

1. In section 107A, we would suggest that 
the regulations promulgated by the Secre- 
tary be subject to approval of the council. 
This is the pattern used in the Hospital Sur- 
vey and Construction Act which has been 
such a successful program. It is particularly 
important In this proposed legislation, H. R. 
8356, because it is a new area for Federal 
operations and of necessity the terms of the 
act cannot be wholly explicit in delineating 
the powers of the Secretary and the area in 
which he is to operate. This being true, we 
feel that the necessary latitude allowed in 
administration which will be clarified 
through regulation, should be subject to the 
approval we suggest. First, in order that the 
Secretary be required to consult with people 
experienced in this field as is provided for 
within the membership of the council; and 
second, in order that the Secretary may uti- 
lize the council as protection against undue 
pressures for what might be unwise regula- 
tory acts, We believe that this will not only 
insure wiser operation of the act, but will be 
a protection to the Secretary. 

2. Section 201 provides for the collection 
of information and its publication. Else- 
where in the act there is provision for the 
collection of information from an individual 
Prepayment carrier on which to judge 
whether a program suggested by that carrier 
is eligible for reinsurance. We believe that 
these two activities inevitably interweave, 
but that there should be written into the 
act provision that confidential information 
secured from a carrier in order to judge 
whether a specific plan will be approved and 
so needed in the administration of the plan, 
shall be considered privileged information 
and will not be released without the ap- 
proval of the individual carrier furnishing 
the information. 

3. Section 404 delineates the use of pub- 
licity about the reinsurance of a plan. We 
are entirely in sympathy with the objective 
of the section in protecting the public 
against deceptive or misleading use of the 
designation. We know that such statements 
to the public must be carefully controlled. 
However, we also believe that proper use of 
the knowledge by the public that a contract 
has been reinsured, could be in the public 
interest. We think that the wording of this 
section should not imply, as it seems to us 
it does, that any publicity at all is unwise. 
In our opinion, proper publicity might well 
be wise. 

This testimony, of necessity, has been brief 
in view of the short time available for its 
preparation, and the limited opportunity 
that our association has had for study of 
every detall, We do, in general, endorse the 
legislation and stand ready to assist in its 
development in any way possible. We are 
gratified that the Federal Government, 
through this legislation, endorses the princi- 
ple of working with voluntary agencies to 
meet health needs. 
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Butter and Cheese Surpluses 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 29, 1954 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks, I 
include a very interesting letter received 
from Mr. Roy Dickinson, of Hobe Sound, 
Fla., conveying to me a suggestion in re- 
lation to the manner in which surpluses 
on butter and cheese can be disposed of 
by the Government. I am inserting this 
letter in the Recorp for the information 
of my colleagues and others who might 
read the Recorp. It is most pleasing to 
me to receive letters from persons 
throughout the country conveying to me 
their views on public questions and 
pending legislation. I have received 
many constructive suggestions from 
persons who have written me. 

The letter I have received from Mr. 
Dickinson shows that he has given very 
serious consideration to the matters 
mentioned therein showing that he is a 
citizen interested in the public problems 
of the day. Mr. Dickinson's suggestion 
is worthy of consideration by the officials 
of the Department of Agriculture and 
by Members of Congress. 

The letter follows: 

Hose Soup. FLA., March 22, 1954. 
Hon, Jonn W. MCCORMACK, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: For the past 4 months I have 
read in newspapers and magazines and have 
heard over the radio, items concerning the 
surplus of butter and cheese owned by our 
Government and what will be or should be 
done about it. 

For a quarter of a century I was connected 
with the butter and cheese business. In that 
time was responsible for the buying and sell- 
ing of many millions of pounds of each. 

I have been away from the dairy business 
since 1946 so I really have no personal in- 
terest as to the surplus product other than 
to be helpful to our Government. I am 
taking the liberty of writng you, giving my 
basic ideas or suggestions as to what I be- 
lieve to be a sound manner of handling. 

This butter and cheese was bought with 
the taxpayers money. Then give this tax 
money back to the taxpayers in the form of 
butter and cheese. 

Doing this will increase the consumption, 
gay of butter, from 8 pounds per capita a 
year to where it was at one time between 
16 or 17 pounds, 

This surplus of 300 million pounds of but- 
ter could be consumed 30 days after it was 
received by the housewife. It would take 
about 60 days to print this butter in 
various parts of the country and about 30 
days to get it into the hands of the retaller. 

With every pound of butter that the re- 
taller would purchase through his regular 
channels he would receive free a like amount 
of Government-owned butter with a United 
States Government wrapper or brand on it, 
He would be obliged to sell the housewife 
one of his regular brands at not over 80 cents 
a pound, this based on 90 percent of parity, 
and give the housewife 1 pound of Govern- 
ment butter free. In short it would mean 
40 cents butter to the housewife for a period 
of about 90 to 120 days, 
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In every locality there is someone who 
would gladly give a little time to check this 
butter out to the retailer. 

The retailer could go to the local cold 
storage where a supply of this butter would 
be under refrigeration. 

In order for the retailer to get this butter 
he would have to show an invoice from his 
regular source of supply with an invoice 
number on it. The party releasing the Gov- 
ernment butter to the retailer would put an 
ink stamp over the invoice number so that 
this same invoice could not again be used 
to get more free butter. 

It would make ho difference what score 
butter the retailer was handling or selling. 

Within a few months the surplus butter 
would be out of the way. This manner of 
handling could be used again when the sur- 
plus reached a 100 million pounds. 

The above is just an outline of the idea. 
Cheese could be handled on a basis quite 
similar. The butter is a cinch and very 
simple to handle. 

It has always been contended by the dairy 
industry that our people can consume all 
the dairy products that our country can 
produce. 

Handling as outlined above would do away 
with any sharp practices. The only points 
where there might be leaks would be at the 
point of cutting or printing. This could be 
controlled by allowing the persons doing the 
printing a certain percent shrink from the 
bulk to the print form. 

This manner of handling will work and 
will be fair all the way around and in the 
long run the least expensive. 

You have my permission to make use of 
this letter in any manner you desire. 

Yours very respectfully, 
Roy DICKINSON, 


Correspondence on Unauthorized Disclo- 
sures From Civil Service Commission 
Files 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 29, 1954 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr, President, I have 
received a very interesting communica- 
tion from Mr. James C. Hill, of Pelham 
Manor, N. Y., who raises the question of 
apparent leaks in the security system 
of the Civil Service Commission. Mr. 
Hill has interested himself in the unau- 
thorized disclosure some time ago by the 
the Senator from Wisconsin IMr. 
McCartuy! of the fact that there was so- 
called derogatory information in the per- 
sonnel jacket of a distinguished and pa- 
triotic constituent of mine, Gen. Telford 
Taylor. Mr. Hill wrote to the Chairman 
of the Civil Service Commission, the 
Honorable Philip Young, and asked Mr. 
Young how such a disclosure of a confi- 
dential matter had been made to the 
Senator from Wisconsin. Mr. Hill has 
received from Mr, Young a reply, a copy 
of which he has sent to me. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Hill's letter to me, his letter to Commis- 
sioner Young, and Commissioner 
Young’s reply be printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp, 
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There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PELHAM Manor, N. T., March 19, 1954, 
Hon. Hexseat H. LEHMAN, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR LEHMAN: I am enclosing 
copies of recent correspondence with Mr. 
Philip Young, Chairman of the Civil Service 
Commission, which may be of interest to you. 

You will recall, perhaps, the newspaper ac- 
counts of Senator McCagrur’s attacks on 
Gen. Telford Taylor after an address by Gen- 
eral Taylor at West Point in which he criti- 
cized the McCarthy investigations at Fort 
Monmouth. Senator McCarruy immediately 
released a letter to the offictals of West Point 
advising them of derogatory information in 
the civil-service records on General Taylor. 

I was struck with the fact that, so far as 
I knew, no comment appeared in the preas 
on the leaking of such information from con- 
fidential records of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion to Senator McCarrny or his staff. per- 
haps it has come to be taken for granted that 
this is done. I believe, however, that it 
should be exposed and investigated, and that 
it may be significant to have this specific 
acknowledgment by Mr. Young that “this was 
a confidential record—apparently someone 
breached this confidence.” 

I have also sent copies of these letters to 
Senator Foursarcnt, inasmuch as he has un- 
dertaken to criticize the Justice Department 
for making similar confidential matters 
known to Senator MCCARTHY. 

You are authorized in your discretion to 
make public use of this correspondence 
should you so desire. The original or photo- 
static copy of Mr. Young's letter can be tur- 
nished. 

Very truly yours, 
James C. Har. 

P. 8. —In passing, I am tempted also to in- 
quire how it is that the Commission, which 
has been instrumental In tracking down over 
2,000 “security risks.“ finds it a mystery how 
its own rules are violated and its confiden- 
tial records disclosed. 

J. C. H. 
Fesrvary 15, 1954. 
Hon. Pamir Younsa, 
Chairman, United States Civil Service 
Commission, Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. Youns: A few weeks ago, after 
Gen. Telford Taylor made an address at West 
Point in which he criticized the Investiga- 
tions of the McCarty committee at Fort 
Monmouth, Senator Mecarrur released to 
the press a latter to West Point authorities 
asking, among other things, whether they 
had been aware that General Taylor's per- 
sonnel files in the Federal Government had 
been “flagged” as containing derogatory in- 
formation concerning his loyalty. 

I believe that officials of the Ciyil Service 
Commission confirmed this to the press, and 
explained that there was at the time General 
Taylor left his Government position an un- 
resolved question concerning his loyalty or 
security. 

It had been my understanding that “de- 
rogatory” allegations about a Federal em- 
ployee, which have not been fully Investi- 
gated or confirmed, are held strictly con- 
fidential by the employing agency and or the 
Civil Service Commission. I would like to 
know whether this is true or not, and what 
the rules and policies of the Commission are 
with respect to such information. Will you 
also explain how it becomes known to a 
congressional committee, or ita staff, that the 
civil service records are marked or flugced 
in the manner which was reported to be 
true of General Taylor's papers. 

Very truly yours, 
James C. HL. 


UNITED STATES 
Crvm. Service COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C, March 15, 1954. 
Mr. James C. HILL, 
Pelham Manor, N. F. 

Dean Ma. HA: This has reference to your 
letter of February 15, 1954. concerning cer- 
tain newspaper accounts of information re- 
lating to the records of Gen. Telford Taylor, 

The policy of the Commission with respect 
to derogatory information which-has or has 
not been fully investigated is that such 
information is held in confidence,” The 
Civil-service records are marked or flagged in 
Such manner as to reveal an incomplete in- 
vestigation or lack of Investigation in order 
that the Government may resolve the matters 
if and when a person should again seek Fed- 
eral employment. Such markings or flags 
are likewise held in confidence. 

Just how the information regarding the 
Hag card with respect to General Taylor's 
Papers was first revealed is a mystery to the 
Commission. This was a confidential rec- 
Ord—apparently someone breached this con- 
fidence. After the flag card was disclosed, 
varied inferences were being drawn from 
Such information, and, in order to set the 
record straight, I testified before a congres- 
sional committee. While the Commission 
has never revealed to the public any infor- 
mation with regard to the flag card with 
respect to General Taylor, the congressional 
Committee did so. 

I regret that I am unable to comment 
further concerning your request as to how 
information in this case may have been 
in the hands of the congressional committee 
or the press. 

Sincerely, 
PHILIP Young, 
Chairman, 


Opposition to Statehood for Alaska, 
Hawaii, or Puerto Rico 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE R. HOEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 29, 1954 


Mr. HOEY. Mr. President, I ask 
Unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an extract 
from the ConGREssIONAL RECORD of the 
80th Congress, Ist session, which con- 

ed remarks by Hon. FREDERIC R. 
Counerr, In,, of the State of New York, 
On Wednesday, March 12, 1947, in which 
he had inserted a letter from Hon. 
Nicholas Murray Butler, relating to the 
Hawaiian situation. The letter was ad- 
dressed to the Secretary of the Interior, 
and is thoroughly apropos of the contro- 
versy now taking place in the Senate over 
5 adoption of the Hawaiian statehood 


There being no objection, the letter 
Was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Hon. Juurus A. Krve, 
Secretary of the Interior, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Ma. Secrerary: May I call to your 
attention a matter which I regard of extreme 
portance to the Government and people 
Of the United States. Under no circum- 
should Alaska, Hawali, or Puerto 

Rico, or any other outlying island or Terri- 
bot be admitted as a State in our Federal 
nion. To do so, in my judgment, would 


Marcn 7, 1947. 
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mark the beginning of the end of the United 
States as we have known it and as it bas 
become so familiar and so useful to the 
world. Our country now consists of a sound 
and compact area, bounded by Canada, by 
Mexico, and by the two oceans. To add out- 
lying territory hundreds or thousands of 
miles away, with what certainly must be 
different interests from ours and very difer- 
ent background, might easily mark, as I said, 
the beginning of the end. 

Think of what would happen were the 
vote of one Senator from Alaska or Hawaii or 
Puerto Rico to defeat the ratification of an 
important treaty affecting the policy and 
good order of the world. It is unthinkable 
that we should allow any such possibility. 

On the other hand, I suggest that each one 
of these Territories—Alaska, Hawail, and 
Puerto Rico—be set up, by treaty, as an in- 
dependent and self-governing nation, sub- 
ject to but two limitations. These are, first, 
that their relations with foreign powers 
should be subject to the approval of the 
President of the United States and the 
United States Senate. This would prevent 
any foreign power from using them to our 
disadvantage. The second is that litigants 
in any one of these countries should have 
the right of appeal to the Supreme Court 
of the United States. The effect of this 
would be to establish a uniform system 
of public and civil law in this part of the 
world, This privilege now exists in the case 
of Puerto Rico and I am told works ex- 
tremely well. 

I earnestly ask your most serious consid- 
eration of this proposal and the avoidance 
of the damage that would be done to our 
Government and our people by extending 
the United States beyond its present very 
compact and naturally defined boundaries. 

I regret that on account of my total blind- 
ness, I cannot sign this letter myself. 

Sincerely yours, 
Nicholas Murray BUTLER, 


Soviet Union Should Be Expelled From 
the United Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 22, 1954 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the United Nations should take 
immediate action to expel the Soviet 
Union and the other Communist repre- 
sentatives from the United Nations. 
Chapter II, article 6 of the U. N. Charter 
provides that a member of the United 
Nations which has persistently violated 
the principles of the charter may be ex- 
pelled from the orgafuaztion. 

There is no question that the Soviet 
Union has persistently violated the prin- 
ciples contained in the charter. A mere 
recitation of the first five principles of 
the United Nations as set forth in article 
II of the charter will demonstrate the 
extent to which these Soviet Union has 
violated these principles. These read as 
follows: 

ArT. 2. The organization and its members, 
in pursuit of the purposes stated in article 
1, shall act in accordance with the following 
principles: 

1. The organization is based on the princi- 
ple of the sovereign equality of all its 
members, 
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2. All mombers, in order to ensure to all 
of them the rights and benefits resulting 
from membership, shall fulfill in good faith 
the obligations assumed by them in accord- 
ance with the present charter. 

3. All members shall settle their interna- 
tional disputes by peaceful means in such a 
manner that international peace, and secu- 
rity, and justice, are not endangered: 

4. All members shall refrain in their inter- 
national relations from the threat or use of 
force against the territorial integrity or 
political independence of any member or 
state, or in any other manner inconsistent 
with the purposes of the United Nations, 

5. All members shall give the United 
Nations every assistance in any action it 
takes in accordance with the provisions of 
the present charter, and shall refrain from 
giving assistance to any state against which 
the United Nations is taking preventive or 
enforcement action. 


Last year I introduced House Con- 
current Resolution 76, which among 
other things, requested the President of 
the United States to direct our represen- 
tatives in the United Nations to demand 
the expulsion of the present Communist 
regime in the Soviet Union from the 
United Nations because of its persistent 
violation of the principles of the Charter 
of the United Nations. I continue to 
urge this course of action and include 
herewith an editorial from the U. S. News 
& World Report of March 19, 1954, writ- 
ten by Mr. David Lawrence: 

THe MissNd U. N. 
(By David Lawrence) 

How naive are the American people, or, 
rather, bow naive are the speakers who think 
the public crudulously accepts misleading 
statements about the true position of the 
United Nations in the world today? 

Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt and a host of 
other well-meaning persons are going up and 
down the country in community after com- 
munity telling the people to put their faith 
in the United Nations as an effective organ- 
ization for the enforcement of world peace. 

But the United Nations actually has failed 
so utterly to live up to its original purposes 
and to the solemn words of its charter that 
a statement of the truth would do far more 
toward building faith in any remodeled or- 
ganization of the future than pious claims 
which ignore the facts of International life. 

Thus, it was the Security Council of the 
United Nations which sent American troops 
into Korea in June 1950. Our troops en- 
gaged in that war by reason of an “Executive 
agreement” which was never submitted to 
either House of Congress for approval. 

For more than 3 years the words “United 
Nations command” have been used in official 
documents and in reports to the United Na- 
tions. The fiction has been maintained that 
an army subject to United Nations instruc- 
tions was fighting in Korea. The American 
Government at the outset was designated 
as “agent” for the U. N., and never has the 
“United Nations“ been omitted from the 
phraseology of all communications and 
reports bearing on the Korean war. 

Yet when the conference between the 
“United Nations command" and tht Commu- 
nists at Panmunjom broke down recently and 
no political conference was arranged for—as 
stipulated by the armistice—the United 
Nations dropped out of the whole thing. 

No armistice agreements or peace proposals 
have ever been submitted to the Security 
Council of the United Nations. Hence, the 
unit which authorized the bloodshed had 
ceased to have a hand in endeavoring to con- 
summate the peace agreement. The U. N. 
has abandoned in a practical sense the job 
of representing the more than 79,000 persons, 
including 31,500 Americans, who gave theiz 
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lives in the fight against the Communist 
armies, . 

Today the “United Nations” has no part in 
calling the Geneva conference starting April 
26. This meeting is an improvised substitute 
for the “political conference“ which the 
armistice agreement asked in vain to be 
called not later than October 28, 1953. 

The Geneva conference is really a group 
of principals in a war theoretically fought by 
the United Nations. Soviet Russia—having 
acknowledged that it sent arms and ammu- 
nition to the Communist Chinese Govern- 
ment, which was declared an aggressor by 
the United Nations Assembly—is not in any 
way being brought to book or punished for 
its violation of the charter. Instead, Russia 
now ts given prestige as an “inviting power“ 
at Geneva, and, as such, invites the North 
Korean and Red Chinese Governments to 
participate. This is the hypocrisy of the 
hour. 

Here, therefore, is a multipower conference 
Outside the United Nations, owing no al- 
leglance as a conference to the United Na- 
tions itself. When the meeting is over, the 
members of the U. N. who participated in the 
Geneva affairs will, of course, file with the 
U. N. a report of what happened—a routine 
act without significance, as the die will have 
been cast anyway. 

The facts about the failure of the U. N. 
have never been faced by any of the states- 
men of the world except the late Senator 
Taft, who a year ago pointed out that, in 
setting up the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization to maintain the peace of Europe 
several of the important members had by- 
passed the U. N. and that dependence must 
be placed hereafter on alliances of free na- 
tions for special purposes. 

It is often argued that the U. N. is a handy 
forum—a debating society. It is, of course, 
an instrument for discussion through which 
moral force can be mobilized. But the 
sooner the apologists for the U. N. concede 
that the U. N. has failed as an enforcement 
body and that, in and of itself, the organiza- 
tion cannot be used for collective security In 
a military sense, the sooner will be dispelled 
the illusions being spread across this coun- 
try about the nature of the United Nations, 

Preparations are being made now to revise 
the Charter of the U. N. Morality cannot be 
legislated. To amend only the form and 
ignore the substance is to fall to meet the 
issue. There is no use revising the charter 
until there is a moral code observed by the 
members. There can be no substitute for 
good faith and an allegiance to solemniy 
given pledges. 

It ts the charter of some of the members 
rather than the phraseology of the Charter 
which needs revision. There is no room in 
any collective-security system for the faith- 
less and the treasonable. The U. N. will 
begin to thrive when it expels from its mem- 
bership unmoral governments and estab- 
lishes an alliance of nations that are truly 
tree. 


Trieste 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A, BARRETT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 29, 1954 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, I wish to include a 
resolution adopted by a prominent Phil- 
adelphia organization, Stella d'Italia, 
Italian barbers’ mutual-aid society, con- 
cerning the territory of Trieste. This 
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resolution meets with my wholehearted 
approbation: 

Whereas we the officers and members of 
Stella d'Italia, over 200 in number, and rep- 
resenting a like number of families com- 
posed of loyal Americans of Italian extrac- 
tion, all stanch believers in democracy, 
justice for all mankind, and peace for all 
people of the world, feel that in order to 
demonstrate these beliefs and in order to 
help preserve the peace, certain Injustices 
must be righted; and 

Whereas we as good citizens of the United 
States of America are convinced that a great 
injustice was done to the Italian people 
when as a result of World War II, the terri- 
tory of Trieste was divided into zones A and 
B, the former being placed under the super- 
vision of the United States and Great Britain 
and the latter under the Government of 
Yugoslavia; and 

Whereas we feel that Trieste, being pre- 
dominantly Italian and having belonged to 
Italy, any different arrangement or a parti- 
tion would certainly jeopardize the cause of 
peace and should be considered a great 
tragedy for the Italian people: Therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That we of the Stella d'Italia So- 
¢lety go on record in endorsing enthusinasti- 
cally the decision made on October 8, 1953, by 
the Government of the United States and 
the Government of Great Britain to the ef- 
fect that that part of the territory of Trieste, 
known as zone A be returned to Italy. We 
further urge the Government of the United 
States to continue its efforts to achieve the 
goal, and endeavor to make a reality, the 
restitution of the city of Trieste to her great 
and immortal mother Italy, in its entirety 
and without any artificial division. We be- 
lieve that to do otherwise would be in vio- 
lation of the Atlantic Charter and the Four 
Freedoms: be it further 


Resolved, That coples of this resolution be 
forwarded to the President of the United 
States, Dwight D. Elsenhower; to the Sec- 
retary of State, John Foster Dulles; to the 
Vice President of the United States, Richard 
Nixon; to the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, Joseph Martin; to the chair- 
man of the Foreign Relations Committee of 
the Senate, Alexander Wiley; to the chairman 
of the Foreign Affairs Committee of the House 
of Representatives, Robert B. Chiperfield; to 
the Senators from the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania, James H. Duff and John C. 
Martin; and to each Representative from 
the six congressional districts of Philadel- 
phia, Pa.: be it further 
Resolved, That this resolution shall be 
entered into and become a permanent com- 
ponent part of the minutes of this society. 

Respectfully submitted. 

JOHN Bonanno, 
President. 
JoseP Restiro, 
Corresponding Secretary. 


Let’s Have a Sound and Effective Farm 
Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 9, 1954 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, California 
farmers are bitterly disappointed in the 
President's farm program. 

President Eisenhower in his proposals 
for farm legislation submitted to Con- 
gress last January, failed entirely to rec- 
ognize the needs of fruit, vegetable, 
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meat, poultry, and dairy farmers. Dur- 
ing the political campaign he promised 
that plans would be worked out to extend 
price supports to perishable products. 
Yet he entirely ignored the problems of 
these producers in his farm message. 

The President makes the freezing or 
setting aside of $2.5 billion of existing 
farm surpluses and a return to the slid- 
ing scales of the 1949 act the key fea- 
tures of his proposal. We cannot build 
a sound and stable farm program on 
frozen surpluses and sliding scale sup- 
ports. . 

Secretary Benson was right when he 
said farmers must produce for consump- 
tion and not for storage, but neither he 
nor President Eisenhower has come for- 
ward with a program which both pro- 
tects the farmer against continually slid- 
ing prices and gets the supplics moved 
into consumption. 

I recognized this problem last summer 
and I proposed a solution for it. In the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp for August 3, 1953, 
you will find my proposals, 

At that time I said: j 

It is a bad commentary on American life 
that we have surplus foods stored so long 
they are spoiling while large segments of our 
population have inadequate diets. 


I estimated that 25 million of our 
people were on old-age assistance, lived 
in broken homes, were on public-assist- 
ance programs or lived in families where 
there were 6 or more children under 18 
years of age. A large proportion of the 
people in these groups have inadequate 
incomes to purchase the foods they need 
for a healthy diet. I urged that a pro- 
gram be developed to use our surpluses 
to supplement the diets of these disad- 
vantaged groups. 

We have had a national school-lunch 
program for more than 10 yearsnow. It 
is doing a wonderful job in the schools 
where it is in operation. Children are 
getting a well-balanced meal at noon at 
a nominal cost. Those who cannot pay 
even this nominal charge get their 
lunches free. The schools are given sup- 
plies of nutritious foods, to the extent 
they can use them, out of Government 
stocks acquired in price support and sur- 
Plus removal operations. 

The school-lunch program is an ideal 
means of bridging the gap between exist- 
ing surpluses and inadequate diets. Yet, 
do you realize the school-lunch program 
reaches only about 30 percent of our 
schoolchildren? We could increase milk 
consumption considerably if we would 
only reach more of our school children 
with a school-lunch program. 

Let us take another look at the groups 
in our population who for one reason or 
another are not likely to have adequate 
incomes to provide sufficient food, cloth- 
ing and housing to present-day prices. 

We have 13 million people in the 
United States now over 65 years of age 
and 8 million people over 70. 

We have 6 million families where the 
husband or wife is missing or 10 to 15 
million people living in broken homes. 

We have 2.9 million families or around 
15 million people in families where there 
are 4 or more children under 18 years of 
age. 

We have 5.7 million people drawing old 
age and survivors insurance under the 
social-security program, 
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We have 2.6 million individuals receiv- 
ing payments under disability insurance 
and retirement programs. 

We have 2.6 million receiving old-age 
assistance under the State old-age 
assistance programs. 

We also have 1.9 million receiving aid 
under the State programs of aid to de- 
Pendent children; 100,000 blind individ- 
uals receiving aid, and 195,000 perma- 
Nently and totally disabled receiving 
Public assistance. 

In August 1953, the latest period for 
Which information is published, 243,000 
families or almost one million individuals 
were receiving assistance—relief pay- 
ments—from State and local govern- 
ments. 

Finally,.on February 20, 1954, 2.4 mil- 
lion individuals were receiving unem- 
bloyment compensation checks. 

We all know that not everyone over 65 
is in financial need. We also know that 
Many of our wealthiest families are 
broken up. Of the 2.4 million individu- 
als drawing unemployment compensa- 
tion checks many will get their jobs back 
in a few weeks. 

Yet we also know that many of our re- 

people are having a desperate ex- 
istence on their small savings or inade- 
Quate pensions. We also know that the 
Vast majority of our middle class or low- 
income families where the father or 
mother is missing have serious economic 
Problems. We also know that families 
- With 4 or more children under 18 at 
home in the lower half of the income 
Tange have problems in meeting their 

ving expenses. 

In most countries nothing can be done 
for these disadvantaged groups because 
the level of production and income is so 
low that everyone is having trouble in 
Maintaining minimum living standards. 
Here in America we are unusually for- 
tunate. Our pressing agricultural prob- 
lem is not how to get enough produced 
but how to get our bountiful supplies 
used. How fortunate we are. 

The only sensible solution to our cur- 
Tent problem of excessive supplies and 

equate consumption among substan- 
tial groups is to develop a modern ver- 
Sion of the food stamp plan which 
Worked so successfully before the war. 

With unemployment increasing and 
living costs continuing at record levels I 
am convinced that at least 10 to 20 per- 
cent of our population is suffering from 
inadequate diets. This is all so unneces- 
Sary. Let us quit talking about the high 
Cost of storing our farm surpluses and 

in doing something about distribut- 
them to disadvantaged people in our 
own communities. 

Net income from farming has dropped 
One-third since 1947-48 and is still head- 

down while nonfarm incomes have 
n steadily rising. 

Surely this is no time to throw in the 
towel, 

Unless we hold price supports at pres- 
ent levels and move surplus stocks into 
tensumption. farmers are going to suf - 

er income losses which will threaten the 
stability ot our entire economy. 
11 administration's apparent lack of 
terest in any of the many diverse pro- 
Posals to get the surpluses consumed, 
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almost forces one to reluctantly conclude 
that they actually desire to use these 
surpluses as a “sword of Damocles” to 
destroy the farm-price-support pro- 
gram. F 


The Case Against the International 
Pool for Atomic Energy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. USHER L. BUR DICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 29, 1954 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an article en- 
titled The Case Against the Interna- 
tional Pool for Atomic Energy,” which 
was written by a young housewife, the 
mother of three small children, who is 
concerned about the future of our coun- 
try. It is an article which should be 
read and pondered by every thoughtful, 
loyal American. 

The article follows: 

Tue Cast AGAINST THE INTERNATIONAL 

POOL FOR ATomic ENERGY 


(By Margaret L. Hadley, Campbell, Calif.) 


“Thus saith the Lord; cursed be the man 
that trusteth in man, and maketh flesh his 
arm, and whose heart departeth from the 
Lord. For he shall inhabit the parched 
places in the wilderness, in a salt land and 
not inhabited.” (Jeremiah 17: 5, 6.) 

The above text, written by the prophet 
Jeremiah over 2,000 years ago, could very 
graphically describe the United States of 
America after an atomic attack. Because of 
fear of atomic attack from Russia, the Ameri- 
can people are currently being asked to join 
an atomic-energy pool under the direction 
and control of the United Nations. If we 
joined in such a pool, there remains one 
important question: Who and what could 
prevent the United Nations from launching 
an atomic attack against the United States? 

We have been urged at various times to 
trust President Eisenhower. You may even 
have heard the argument advanced that he 
is in a position to know more than we, the 
people. In fact, Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles, in his speech before the Sen- 
ate Judiciary Committee in which he op- 
posed the Bricker amendment, said: “I am 
authorized by the President to advise this 
committee ‘the Executive cannot surrender 
the freedom of action which is necessary for 
its operations in the foreign affairs fleld.““ 
Further on Mr. Dulles states: “There is no 
actual experience to demonstrate the need of 
the far-reaching changes here proposed re- 
ferring to the Bricker amendment]. The 
fears are hypothetical.” j 

We of pro-America know from our studies 
concerning the Bricker amendment that 
these fears are not hypothetical at all. All 
we need to do is remember Yalta and Pots- 
dam, and to examine such treaties as the 
UN Covenant on Human Rights and the 
Genocide Convention to be convinced that 
these fears are very real indeed. Should we 
then trust Mr. Dulles on the theory that he 
is in a position to know more than we, the 
people, and give up our campaign for the 
passage of the Bricker amendment? The 
answer, of course, is simple. We shall con- 
tinue to support the Bricker bill. Why? 
Because in the United States as in no other 
country, public officials are the servants of 
the people. We should never let them for- 
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get that. What is more important, we 
should not be deceived into forgetting it 
ourselves. 

The United States Constitution and its 
Bill of Rights was not based on trust in 
man but on trust in God, Its authors rec- 
ognized that any one man or group of men— 
even great men—cannot be trusted with un- 
limited power. In fact, the United States 
Constitution and Bill of Rights is nothing 
else but a series of restrictions on men in 
Government. Would you say that the fol- 
lowing passage accurately describes the past 
history of the United States? 

“Blessed is the man that trusteth in the 
Lord, and whose hope the Lord 18. For he 
shall be as a tree planted by the waters, 
and that spreadeth out her roots by the 
river, and shall not see when heat cometh, 
but her leaf shall be green; and shall not 
be careful in the year of drought, neither 
shall cease from yielding fruit.“ Jeremiah 
17: 7, 8. 

Our President has sworn to support the 
Constitution and Bill of Rights. It is up 
to the people to check up and see that he 
keeps that oath. That is not fault finding 
or trouble making. It is merely acting in 
the spirit in which this Nation was con- 
ceived and was consequently so well blessed. 

In the light of the above, let us consider 
the following: 

The full text of the address by President 
Eisenhower to the General Assembly of the 
United Nations on December 8. 1953, can be 
found in the December 18 issue of the U. 8. 
News & World Report. 

In 1948 a book entitled Peace or Anarchy” 
Was published by Little, Brown, & Co. The 
author of that book is Cord Meyer, Jr., then 
president of the United World Federalists. 

Those who read both of these will be im- 
mediately struck by the great similarity of 
the two proposals. 

President Eisenhower proposed, “The gov- 
ernments principally involved * to be- 
gin now and continue to make joint contri- 
butions from their stockpiles of normal 
uranium and fissionable material to an In- 
ternational Atomic Energy Agency. We 
would expect that such an agency would be 
set up under the aegis of the United Na- 
tions.” The reason for this proposal he gives 
as the way “out of fear and into peace.” 

Cord Meyer, Jr., on page 157 of his book, 
in developing the thought that the United 
Nations must have an assured and adequate 
source of funds points out that a strength- 
ened U. N., through its control of atomic 
energy. would receive a substantial income 
from the sale of atomic power. Again peace 
is given as the objective. 

However, let's consider just a few inevit- 
able results to such a scheme. 

1. The United States would buy backs its 
own atomic energy. 

2. Congress now has power to cut off 
financial appropriations to the United Na- 
tions and thereby exercises some control over 
this organization if it would ever choose to 
use it. If the United Nations had its own- 
private source of funds, it would not need 
to care what Congress thought of any of its 
actions. Its actions so to speak would be 
completely out of the hands of the United 
States Congress and therefore out of the 
hands of the American people. 

President Eisenhower further stated, “The 
Atomic Energy Agency could be made respon- 
sible for the impounding, storage, and pro- 
tection of the contributed fissionable and 
other materials. The ingenuity of our sclen- 
tists will provide special safe conditions un- 
der which such a bank of fissionable material 
can be made essentially immune to surprise 
seizure.” 

Cord Meyer, Jr., on page 170 of his book, 
discusses the necessity of being prepared to 
deal with national revolt against the United 
Nations. He suggests for this purpose that 
the U. N. police must be armed with those 
modern weapons which the national govern- 
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ments would be prohibited from owning. He 
explains that if the U. N. police had atomic 
bombs, in addition to tanks, warships, and 
planes, successful revolt would be out of the 
question. On page 172 he advances the idea 
that the distribution of the U. N. police in 
various strategic areas throughout the world 
is necessary to insure swift action and be a 
safeguard against a coup d'etat, The con- 
centration of the entire heavy armament of 
the U. N. in one locality would create the 
danger of its seizure by conspirators accord- 
ing to Mr. Meyer. He proposes that a net - 
work of U. N. bases be established, each 
armed by an armed unit of the police. He 
feels that the seizure of any one base could 
then be met by joint action of the rest. 

How would that affect us? 

1. The United Nations would probably 
establish atomic bases in the United States. 
These U. N. bases would be extra territorial; 
that is, they would not be subject to the 
laws of our State or Federal Governments, 

2. Under pretense of guarding these atomic 
bases, armed foreign police could be allowed 
to enter our country. 

3. The United States, if we are to follow 
the policy advocated by Cord Meyer, Jr. (past 
president of the United World Federalists), 
would disarm while the United Nations would 
be armed. 

4. If the U. N. had the power and means 
to wage war against a defenseless United 
States, what would prevent it from forcing 
upon us the adoption of the U. N. Covenant 
on Human Rights and the Genocide Con- 
vention, which would turn this country into 
a communistic totalitarian state overnight? 
This would bring an end to our present rep- 
resentative, constitutional government. 

It may be argued that President Elsen- 
hower did not advocate our turning over to 
the U. N. our atomic bombs, but only our 
raw fiissionable material for peaceful uses. 
However, with the U. N. owning the raw ma- 
terials, the bases, the know-how, and the 
U. N. police (owing no allegiance to the 
United States) guarding this pool, how could 
we prevent the U. N. from manufacturing its 
own atomic weapons? 

In making your mind up on this problem, 
I feel that you should consider these five 
points: 

1. Amendment II of the Constitution states 
that “A well-regulated militia being neces- 
sary to the security of a free state, the right 
of the people to keep and bear arms shall 
not be infringed.” ` 

2. President Eisenhower's proposal for an 
international pool of atomic energy could 
very likely be the first step to disarm the 
United States and to arm the U. N. as out- 
lined in chapter VIII of “Peace and An- 
archy," by Cord Meyer, Jr. b 

3. Apparently there is no way for us 
guarantee that the U. N. will use the atomic 
pool for peaceful means and not for waging 
war against the United States. 

4. If the U. N. by means of atomic weapons 
had the power to crush the United States, 
it would certainly have the power to strip 
us of our Constitution and Bill of Rights. 

5. The President and all members of Con- 
gress swore, in their oath of office, to uphold 
and defend the Constiution of the United 
States. A 

I believe that the people of our country 
have a better plan to offer for the achieve- 
ment of world peace. It was first presented 
by George Washington when he stated That 
the free Constitution, which is the work of 
your hands, may be sacredly maintained; 
that its administration in every department 
may be stamped with wisdom and virtue; 
that, In fine, the happiness of the people 
of these States, under the auspices of liberty, 
may be made complete, by so careful a pres- 
ervation and so prudent a use of this bless- 
ing, as will acquire to them the glory of 
recommending it to the applause, the affec- 
tion, and adoption of every nation, which is 
yet a stranger to it.” 
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Business Failures Since 1900 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 29, 1954 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an interesting 
letter I have received from Mr. L. J. 
Salter, of the Salter Canning Co., of New 
York. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SALTER CANNING Co., INC., 
North Rose, Wayne County, N. F., 
February 26, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: Last Monday former 
President Herbert Hoover referred to the 
“depression which lasted from 1931 to 1941," 
thus implying that the Roosevelt measures 
did little to cure it. Now this goes to show 
that gentlemen of this mentality, unfortu- 
nately advisers to the new administration, 
never go to the sources for their informa- 
tion but like stone-age men resort to “folk- 
lore.” The excellent graph of business fail- 
ures since 1900 that appeared in the New 
York Times of January 4, 1954, refutes the 
above and in further support of the refuta- 
tion I here record the Dun & Bradstreet data 
of failures per 10,000 listed concerns, from 
the time that Harding picked up the reins 
of government to the time that Truman laid 
them down (excepting 1952, data on which 
I do not have): 

Harding administration: 
1921 


The 1920's may have been roaring but from 
the data they were anything but prosperous. 
To the contrary the years 1921 through 1932 
were the blackest in our economic history, 
dating from 1870 when failure rates were 
first recorded. When Mr. Hoover stretched 
the depression out to 1941, I can surmise 
the nodding of approval by his admirers, in- 
cluding some of our business schools. Now 
it happens that banks, financial services, and 
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our economic advisers to the new adminis- 
tration have stressed the great vigor of our 
economy as demonstrated by the continued 
low rate of business failures. If to Mr. 
Hoover and his admirers the low figures from 
1934 through 1941 still imply a depression, 
then pray tell what shall we call the 1920's? 
Taking Mr. Hoover at his word and arguing 
from the data, it in truth appears that the 
Republican depression started in 1921 and 
ended in 1933. From our own experience 
the above data has great significance, for we 
had a difficult struggle to exist during all the 
1920's as did others of this highly competi- 
tive industry and it is only since the mid- 
30s that we seemed’ on fairly stable ground. 
In that period our big competitors received 
secret rebates of 15-20 percent from sup- 
pliers—and these rebates were collected from 
us and other small canners, by our suppliers, 
to make up the deficit. 

Let us look at the Dun & Bradstreet data 
more closely: The failure rate per 10,000 con- 
cerns from 1921 through 1930 averaged 105.7; 
the fallure rate per 10,000 concerns from 
1921 through 1932 averaged 112. Roosevelt 
inherited the ruins, yet in spite of this the 
1932 rate of 154 slid down to 100 in 1933— 
and then on to new lows that our econ- 
omy had never seen. The prewar years un- 
der the Roosevelt measures (1934 through 
1941) averaged 58.25, the lowest failure rate 
in our economic history to that time, in 
peacetime. And the postwar years of 1946 
through 1951 (I have not the rates for 1952 
and 1953) average 23 per 10,000 concerns 
which is truly phenomenal, being far less 
than the low rate during World War I 
(1917 through 1919). I have in fairness left 
out the World War II years—yet compared 
with World War I figures, they too are phe- 
nomenally low for any war period in our 
economic history. $ 

Of particular Interest is the very low rate 
of failures since World War II. Postwar 
adjustments have always swung heavily in 
the other direction. What curbed the rate 
this time? We cannot lay it all to the 
armaments program for small competitive 
businesses that usually comprise the fallure 
rate enjoyed none of that program. We 
here approach a theme that throws the 
school boys (our business schools) into 
agony and many are broken down with 
carrying their logic around this mountain: 

The legacy we have from the Roosevelt 
era of minimum wages and maximum hours, 
of unemployment insurance and social secu- 
rity are no doubt factors to keep in mind, but 
from the angle that the annual rate of fall- 
ures overwhelmingly involves the relatively 
small concerns in our economy, may we ask 
if the Robinson-Patman Act has played a 
part in this phenomenal postwar data? The 
act was adopted in June 1936, but its appli- 
cation and enforcement was slow in getting 
underway, due to prolonged investigations 
and court trials (the Great A. & P. Tea Co, 
case was in the legal hopper for 16 years). 
Some large violators tried to ignore it up to 
as recent as 1949—till a few triple-damage 
suits brought them to heel. Assuming that 
the years 1936 through 1941 were the shad- 
ow-boxing years so far as the act was con- 
cerned, and leaving out the war years when 
antitrust procedures were virtually nil, if we 
take the years of actual enforcement, name- 
ly, 1946 through 1951, we find the average 
of failures per 10,000 concerns slipped to the 
amazing low of 23 as stated above. The 
truth is, speaking for our own industry, that 
more canning plants shut down than the 
data reveals. Examples: By 1949 General 
Foods had discontinued canning in 20 to 25 
of their plants scattered from coast to coast, 
and at this writing they are closing some of 
their freezing plants. Around 1949 Stokley 
closed a number of plants, etc. These fail- 
ures do not show up in the Dun & Bradstreet 
data, as the parent companies remained in 
business, Such closings have occurred in 
other lines owned and operated by big busi- 
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ness. An official of one of the big food com- 
panies informed me they quit canning, as 
they could not compete against smaller and 
more efficient operators. So much for the 
folklore that big business is more efficient. 
Of course, the TNEC findings in the late 
1930's disproved this, but it took the Robin- 
son-Patman Act to convince the business 
werld of the fact. Under pre-Robinson-Pat- 
man conditions these big competitors would 
have romped along on big rebates from their 
suppliers, and the rate of failures among the 
emall would have again climbed to new 
peaks. That the big could not compete and 
that the small outcompeted them, where 
both bought their supplies on the same 
basis, can be traced directly to the act. 

It therefore is not surprising that there is 
an unholy alliance between big suppliers 
and big users to weaken or destroy the Rob- 
inson-Patenan Act. The fact that up to the 
present our small-business economy remains 
the healthiest in many, many decades, has 
given birth to the theory that the act en- 
courages soft competion. If soft, then why 
are some big operators taking a beating? To 
the contrary it is hard competition from the 
small and more efficient that is winning 
out—and it is a situation we have never be- 
fore witnessed in the 41 years we have been 
in business. The act has disproved practi- 
cally all the old wives’ tales handed down 
from the mustache-cup and high-button- 
shoe crowd. 

No matter what one’s politics or social 
Status, one cannot dispute the Dun & Brad- 
Street data. Unfortunately there are guiders 
and advisers to the new administration who 
refuse to look at the record. The same with 
some of cur business schools who turn out 
Arrow-coliar slaves for big business. At- 
tempts to destroy the Robinson-Patman Act 
will lead us back to that ignomimious Repub- 
lican era (1921 through 1932) of bleeding 
the small to fatten the big. Efficiency will 
then have no part in one's survival. Nor 
will fair competition. Rebates will keep the 
big and inefficient going, and will lead to 
further concentration of corporate wealth. 
Under threats of atomic bombing we should 
Measure this well—for the American people 
might decide it not worth their lives to pro- 
tect the loot. 

Sincerely yours, 
Sauter CANNING Co. 
L. J. SALTER, President. 


North Dakota Businessmen and Farmers 
Join in Fight for 100 Percent Parity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 29, 1954 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am proud 
to include this resolution on parity which 
Was prepared by the members of the 
Civic Club at Strasburg, N. Dak.: 

Srraseure Crvic CLUS, 
Strasburg, N. Dak., March 18, 1954. 
Hon. Usnea L. Burnicx, 
Member of Congress, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: At the last regular meeting of 
the Strasburg Civic Club held on March 16, 
1954, the Strasburg Civic Club, consisting of 
local businessmen and farmers, adopted the 
following resolution: 

“Resolved, That we go on record condem- 
ning any effort on the part of any Congress- 
man, the Department-of Agriculture, or any 
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agency for attempting to disrupt the present 
farm stabilization program, affecting all 
basic farm commodities. 

“We further resolve that Congress shall 
not only maintain 90 percent of parity, but 
shall endeavor to establish 100 percent of 
parity for basic farm commodities. We do 
not favor any tendency toward flexibility of 
price support, but urge Congress to main- 
tain a production control program which is 
essential in order to have stabilized price 
support. 

“We further resolve to condemn any form 
of prosperity on war and bloodshed, but 
favor a genuinely sane and sound economic 
program, particularly for the producer, 
which shall be based on industry, security, 
and individual initiative. 

“We further urge all business groups in 
other cities of this State as well as those of 
other agricultural States to go on record 
favoring similar resolutions.” 

Respectfully submitted. 

Tue STRASBURG Crvic CLUB, 
E. O. Borr, President. 
J. M. KLEIN, Secretary. 


Judicial Review of the Decisions of the 
Board of Veterans’ Appeals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 5, 1954 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I wish to include a letter which has 
just been received from the Albany 
County, N. Y., veterans’ service officer, 
with reference to H. R. 8515, which I 
introduced on March 23, 1954, to permit 
judicial review of decisions of the Ad- 
ministrator of Veterans’ Appeals. 

The letter follows: 

ALBANY COUNTY VETERANS’ 
SERVICE OFFICER, 
Albany, N. Y., March 26, 1954. 
Hon. KENNETH B. KEATING, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D, C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN KEATING: At the 
outset kindly be advised that we read with 
deep satisfaction in our Albany Times Union 
of March 24, 1954, as follows: 

Vet appeal bill introduced by Representa- 
tive KEATING." 

It is our very strong and sincere opinion, 
Congressman KEATING, that your bill (H. R. 
8515) is a very timely and worthy piece of 
legislation, which, if enacted into law, and we 
sincerely hope that it will be, both compen- 
sation and pension benefits will then be 
awarded to those combat as well as non- 
combat claims who meritoriously should be 
on the rolls of the Veterans’ Administration 
under existing law, and it will also at long 
last grant to all men and women who were 
so willing to lay down their lives on the 
bloody field of battle for our country in 
times of national danger, the very same con- 
stitutional rights that are now granted to all 
others under the law. 

As you so truly stated and pointed out, 
those said decisions handed down by the 
Board of Veterans’ Appeals that have at some 
time or other shocked eath and every Mem- 
ber of the Congress, no doubt were handed 
down in good faith, but, nevertheless, these 
very same erroneous and unfair decisions 
have up to now, and will continue in the 
future, to impose grave injustices as well as 
unnecessary hardships upon the veteran and 
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his dependents if your said bill does not re- 
ceive favorable action by the Congress. 

We take it upon ourselves at this time to 
say to you that we do humbly believe from 
our own experience in this line of endeavor 
that each and every serviceman and woman 
throughout this great land will be ever grate- 
ful to you, Congressman KEATING, for your 
very kind and considerate efforts in their 
behalf. 

Do be assured that we are sincerely and 
deeply grateful to you for your very kind and 
considerate efforts on behalf of the veterans 
of all our wars and their dependents, 

Very truly yours, 
GEORGE J. Pickett, 
Albany County Veterans’ Service 
Officer. 


Editorial Comment 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFREY P. HILLELSON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 29, 1954 


Mr. HILLELSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Monday, March 22, 1954, edi- 
tion of the Independence Examiner, In- 
dependence, Mo.: 


DULLES’ STATURE Grows 


As time passes it becomes more and more 
evident that Secretary of State Dulles is not 
to be underestimated. His performance at 
the Inter-American Conference in Caracas, 
like that at the Berlin meeting, was highly 
creditable, 

For a time after Dulles took office, it was 
fashionable in some quarters to picture him 
as a bumbler who had by some accident ac- 
quired a reputation as a foreign affairs ex- 
pert. Frequent predictions were heard that 
he would be the first in President Eisen- 
hower's Cabinet to feel the ax. 

But by slow, plodding, and usually unspec- 
tacular stages, Dulles has managed to alter 
this impression among most of his critics, 
‘This includes many of the foreign ones, who 
were particularly vocal. 

At Caracas the Secretary won almost unan- 
imous support among Latin American na- 
tions for his resolution calling for a firm 
front against Communist infiltration in the 
Western Hemisphere. The lone dissenter 
was Guatemala, whose Government is rated 
extreme leftist. 

Beyond this, Dulles acted to put relations 
with Latin America on a more cordial foot= 
ing than they have been for years. He prom- 
ised that the United States would consult 
with South and Central American govern- 
ments on their economic problems. 

During the postwar period, the United 
States has been concentrating on building 
up Western Europe and trying to rescue be- 
leaguered Asia, but has not given its hemi- 
spheric friends much attention. The good- 
neighbor policy has languished. 

They have naturally been somewhat un- 
happy. Most of the time these nations 
support us almost solidly in the United Na- 
tions. We do not want to buy this support, 
and they should not want to sell it. 

But a policy which ignored the economic 
health of our Latin American neighbors— 
some of them quite near—would appear to 
be shortsighted, to say the least. 

The test will come, of course, when we see 
what follows from the proposed economic 
conference. But Dulles has made a fine 
beginning in a neglected area. 
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Fear on the Campus 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 29, 1954 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President. I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Fear on the Campus,” which 
appears in the April issue of Redbook 
magazine. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FEAR ON THE CAMPUS 
(By André Fontaine) 


Many college students today are fright- 
ened. They are afraid to support unpopular 
causes, even when they believe in them; 
they are afraid to criticize our political and 
economic ways or try to improve them; they 
are afraid to ask too many questions about 
controversial subjects. In short, they are 
growing increasingly afraid to think for 
themselves. 

Why? Because irresponsible investigators, 
hysterical community leaders, and other self- 
appointed thought police are swiftly and 
surely creating a climate of suppression and 
suspicion and fear on many of our college 
campuses, 

This may sound like an exaggeration. 
But it is a conclusion I have reached after 
an Intensive survey of colleges and univer- 
sities across the country. Although I talked 
to professors and college officials, most of my 
time was spent with the students them- 
selves, and it was the students who gave me 
the facts about this dangerous new atmos- 
phere in our colleges. 

Here is what some of them told me: 

Jack Cookson, a law student at Ohio State 
University: “It seems to me that you go to 
college to think. If people are afraid to 
think until they get the word from some 
Government committee that it's O. K—and 
many are today—you might as well close up 
the colleges.” 

Ed Eigel, editor of the student newspaper 
at the Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy: “Students taday don't feel that they're 
free to sample every idea as they used to.” 

Howard Willens, past president of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan’s student legislature: 
“Today a student goes out of college with a 
textbook adherence to the United States sys- 
tem, instead of having considered other sys- 
tems and found ours best. In a healthy de- 
mocracy, everybody ought to be politically 
active. But I think today’s students will 
avoid any political activity when they get 
out. Why shouldn't they? They're taught 
to withdraw from it in college.” 

Barbara Jettinghoff, editor of the Lantern 
at Ohio State University: “Communism is a 
touch-me-not subject for both professors and 
students. As a result, students don’t know 
enough about it—and it's very important for 
our generation to know all about commu- 
nism so that we can combat it intelligently.” 

Why are students so frightened? Dean 
Carl W. Ackerman, of the Columbia Univer- 
sity School of Journalism, provides part of 
the answer: “Before or after graduation a 
student must look for a job. He knows all 
employers now investigate before hiring. 
Students know also that Federal agen- 
cies investigate.“ * They interview pro- 
fessors, public-school teachers, references, 
and follow up leads like prosecuting attor- 
neys. In practice, students are tried secretly 
without their knowledge and without an op- 
portunity of explaining their records. 
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College campuses today are alive with ru- 
mors of students who have been denied jobs 
or commissions in the Armed Forces because 
of some organization they joined or contrib- 
uted to, or some meeting they attended. 
Even if some of the stories are exaggerated 
or untrue, the fact that students repeat 
them is evidence of how much they worry 
about and fear the prospect of being investi- 
gated. And many of the stories are true. 

At Wesleyan University in Connecticut, 
Harvey Lerner, president of the student body, 
told me, “I have a friend who went to Czecho- 
slovakia in 1951 to attend an international 
student conference that included represent- 
atives of many countries, including some 
from behind the Iron Curtain. My friend 
heard the Commies spout off and he didn't 
have any trouble seeing through their prop- 
aganda—or answering it. He said that he 
had learned a lot about the kind of tricks 
they use. 

“But later he was denied a commission in 
the Air Force because he had attended that 
conference," 

At Yale, a student said, “I know a man 
who's personnel manager for a firm here in 
New Hayen. Recently, he received a company 
investigator’s report on a man he wanted 
to hire as a foreman. The report said the 
man was a Communist. The personnel man- 
ager didn't believe it, so he checked for him- 
self. He found that the applicant had strong 
feelings about racial discrimination and sev- 
eral times had entertained Negroes at his 
home. His neighbors decided that this made 
him a Communist.“ 

The student paused a moment. “T don't 
know,” he said. Things like that make you 
wonder how good some of these investiga- 
tors are—and what kind of man it will be 
who checks on you. So you're awfully care- 
ful about what you do.” 

In many places, students are under sus- 
piclon if they only listen to someone who is 
suspected of being subversive. At the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, for example, an inves- 
tigator of the State police is assigned to 
check up on student activities, At every 
meeting of a liberal or leftist organization, 
he takes down names of students who attend. 
He notes the license numbers of cars parked 
around the hall, checks them with the motor 
vehicle bureau, and records the owners’ 
names, 

At one off-campus meeting in Ann Arbor, 
the State police actually took pictures. “It 
made me feel funny,” a member of the stu- 
dent newspaper staff told me, “to see my 
face with a big number on it, then turn the 
picture over and see my name and the nota- 
tion that I was a reporter and therefore 
O. K.“ 

The situation was summed up by Ernest 
Rubenstein, a Princeton graduate and later 
editor of the Yale Law School Journal: It's 
a sort of pervasive fear that you have—that 
you have to watch your step. It's hard to 
list the direct effects.” 

Direct or not, the effects are being felt 
by our 2,250,000 college students. And if 
this dangerous trend continues, they will be 
felt by every man, woman, and child in 
America. x 

This danger was underscored earlier this 
year by New York's Gov. Thomas E. Dewey 
at the opening of Columbia University’s 200th 
anniversary celebration, which—significantly 
enough—has been dedicated to man's right 
to knowledge and the free use thereof.” 

“This is an occasion,” Governor Dewey sald, 
“to rededicate ourselves to the preservation 
of freedom to change. This implies freedom 
of thought, then freedom of debate, then 
freedom to act * * è. Change is the law of 
life, and when change is prevented by force 
or suppression, the power of the movement 
for change builds up into counterforce. This 
is the history of all absolute government. 

“By contrast, our constitutional guaranties 
have saved us the precious right to make 
mistakes and rectify them, to preserve the 
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good while building the better, to change 
for the better and still have freedom to 
change again.” 

It is this freedom to change and improve 
that is in danger on our college campuses, 
This means not only change in government 
but in every vital aspect of our daily lives— 
our health, our homes, our jobs, our house- 
hold appliances. For if young people today 
are too frightened to be dissatistied with 
what we have, we have little chance of get- 
ting anything better. If Henry Ford hadn't 
been dissatisfied with slow, expensive hand- 
building, we would never have attained our 
present mass production of automobiles. If 
bold, imaginative people hadn't been dis- 
satisfied with the political ideas of 50 years 
ago, we would never have achieved social 
Security, workmen's compensation, and 
women's suffrage. 

But if college students are too frightened 
to criticize or ask questions or examine our 
present ideas too closely, then we are in se- 
rious danger of losing this precious “free. 
dom to change.” 2 

How deep does this fear go? Here's what 
a class officer at Ohio State University told 
me: 
“I know Redbock's reputation is good and 
that you personally have been given clear- 
ance by the University authorities. But even 
so, I'm worried about this interview, And 
yet I know that I have nothing to fear— 
except fear. 

“I haven't joined anything that's doubtful, 
There's one organization on the campus that 
I'm very much interested in; it's trying to 
fight racial discrimination, and I'd like to 
help. But two or three members are leftists, 
so I can't Join, I'm going to try for a Gov- 
ernment job, and I don't want to have to 
explain why I joined.” 

Sometimes their fear holds students back 
from activities that have nothing to do with 
politics at all, but only with simple decency. 
Harland Randolph, president of Ohlo State's 
senior class, told me how. 

“There was a student here.” Randolph 
said, Who had to leave because his family 
had no more money. Some of us wanted to 
start an organization to help him and other 
needy students. But when we got to talking 
about it, we realized that it was just the kind 
of cause that left-wingers would joiln—and 
we didn't see how we could keep them out. 
So we didn’t form the group. 

“Last year one of our instructors was fired 
after being investigated by the State un- 
American activities committee. He was 
broke, and his wife was about to have a 
baby, One girl I know wanted to give them 
some money to help out. She said that no 
matter what their politics, they were still 
people in trouble. But the girl didn't do it. 
She said that she was afrald she would be 
investigated.” 

To those of us outside the colleges, these 
students may sound unnecessarily panicky, 
But colleges and universities are tradition- 
ally among the institutions most sensitive to 
threats to freedom. And it would be fool- 
hardy for thoughtful Americans to minimize 
the importance of these warning signs. 

At a west coast college, for example, 1 
talked to a professor who had taught in a 
German university during the early days of 
Hitlerism, had escaped, and had subse- 
quently made a heroic record with the Amer- 
ican Army. “It simply is not safe any more 
to express your views on controversial sub- 
jects in this country,” he said. “If you use 
anything I say, please don't quote me. I 
have a family to think of.” 

Then he added quickly, in a shocked tone, 
“Good Lord! That's the same argument I 
used to hear in Germany from many good 
people who said they couldn't ‘afford’ to re- 
sist Hitler!“ 

The extent to which the freedom of stu- 
dents to explore unpopular ideas is being 
limited varies, of course, from campus to 
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campus. Great, wealthy institutions like 
Harvard and Yale can resist more 

than can State universities, where adminis- 
trators have to be more responsive to poli- 
ticians, or small colleges, where local big- 
wigs or individual contributors to the endow- 
ment fund are likely to carry more weight. 
Yet even at Harvard, a recent poll of stu- 
dents showed that 60 percent believe con- 
gressional investigations are harming educa- 
tion. 

In many colleges, my survey showed, 
courses on what communism is and how it 
works have been quietly dropped—even 
though all colleges work on the principle 
best expressed by Dr. Buell G. Gallagher, 
President of the City College of New York: 
“We don't each communism. We teach our 
students about communism.” 

Even on many campuses where courses 
about the nature of our worst enemy are 
stil being taught, they have been watered 
down. Contra Costa Junior College in Cali- 
fornia has a Great Books course, in which 
students read a group of the world's most 
influential books and then discuss the ideas 
in them. One of these books is Karl Marx's 
Communist Manifesto, When a member 
of the board of trustees demanded that the 
book be removed from the list, the other 
board members objected; and newspapers 
like the San Francisco Chronicle backed 
them up. Although the book was kept on 
the list, the trustees decided to take tape 
Tecordings of what the students said about 
it and keep them for future reference. It's 
not hard to see how this has cut down free- 
dom of discussion. 

At Ohio State University, Jack Cookson, 
who is a member of the Student Senate, 
Said, “I was disappointed in my _ political- 
Science courses because there were no de- 
bates. No students got up to argue— 
whether they believed it or not—that a so- 
Clalist system is better than ours. I can't 
argue the superiority of our own system un- 
ae there’s an opposing argument to tear 

own.” 

President Harold Taylor of Sarah Lawrence 
College, Bronxville, N. Y., puts it this way: 
“It education is conceived as a means of 
telling students what to think ane 
then making sure they think it, this is the 
most un-American activity of all.“ 

Perhaps what happened at the University 
of Michigan last year is the most dramatic 
Proof of the fear that is spreading over 
American campuses. Anne Plumton, a 
Member of the student legislature, told me 
about it: 

“Some students were circulating a peti- 
tion. I read it, and it sounded like some- 
thing I would want to sign, But a group 
ot students told me that a pretty liberal 
Froup was sponsoring it and that I'd better 
Not sign. So I didn't. 

“Later I got to thinking about it, and I 
got awful mad at myself for being afraid. 
So that afternoon I signed it.“ 

The petition was the Declaration of Inde- 
Pendence, 

One of the saddest aspects of all this pres- 
Sure on college students is that it’s unneces- 
sary. Most college students today seem to 
be politically conservative. On every 
Campus I visited, an election was held before 
the 1952 presidential voting. Eisenhower 
Won them all, hands down. 

Purthermore, the students have demon- 
Strated that they are well able to handle 
any Communist threat that may appear on 
campus. Last year, Zander Hollander wrote 
& series of five articles in the Michigan Daily 
on Communist-front groups in Ann Arbor. 
He spent 9 months on the investigation, 
named names, traced individuals and lines 
Of affiliation to the State capital and even 

Washington, D.C, The series was an out- 
kaanding journalistic job—factual, unhyster- 
cal and a complete expose of Communist- 
front activity on the campus. 
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Tronically, a few months later, Zander Hol- 
lander was one of a group of college editors 
whom the Russians allowed to enter their 
country. He came back with an even stronger 
faith in America, a greater determination to 
oppose communism, a vivid demonstration 
of how our college youth can think for them- 
selves if we let them. 

Perhaps even more significant was what 
happened not long ago at the University of 
Wisconsin. The Labor Youth League, which 
is generally regarded as a Communist-front 

@organization, invited Abner Berry, an editor 
of the New York Daily Worker, to speak on 
campus. Immediately a group of newspapers 
and politicians started raising the roof. 
State Senator Gordon A. Bubolz threatened 
an investigation of the college. The Sey- 
mour Press, among other newspapers, wired 
the university to stop Berry from speaking. 

The university refused. Berry arrived, 
made his speech to a few hundred students, 
and left. The student newspaper reported 
what happened: 

“No better proof can be offered * * as 
to the ‘American’ Intentions of students than 
the treatment afforded Berry. The crowd 
was highly partisan, and they planned on 
doing much heckling. But the minute Berry 
started to speak the meeting became an out- 
standing example of democracy in action. 

“Whenever a heckler attempted to rattle 
the speaker the crowd shouted, Be quiet— 
let him speak." AN heckling was done in a 
good-natured fashion, with students laugh- 
ing and taking issue with the comments as 
he presented them z 

“Those who attended learned something. 
The questions asked the speaker showed in- 
telligence and a realization of the Commu- 
nist threat. The results of the student ques- 
tioning brought out the faulty logic used by 
the speaker almost immediately, * * * The 
appearance of Berry, or any of his party, 
shows forcibly that free discussion and not 
suppression is the’ more effective answer to 
communism,” 

After the meeting the Seymour Press— 
which had opposed it—wrote another edi- 
torial praising the students and saying that 
their actions “certainly restored our faith in 
American youth.” 

Senator Bubolz got some rough editorial 
treatment, especially from the Madison Capt- 
tal Times, “The university,” it said, “de- 
serves a pat on the back for not backing 
down before the huffing and puffing of Bu- 
bolz. And the students displayed a lot more 
sense and confidence in the American way 
than some of our muddle-headed, headline- 
happy politicians did.” 

Robert Neary, a member of the student 
legislature at Michigan, had the last and 
best word: 

“We can beat the radicals—in the sun- 
light.” 


The Import of Imports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 29, 1954 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I wish to include 
an editorial from the Weston Democrat, 
Weston, W. Va., Friday, March 26, 1954, 
showing the serious threat to the Ameri- 
can markets by the importation of for- 
eign glassware and pottery. 

The editorial follows: 
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THE Import OF Imports 


Of vital concern to Lewis County is the 
recent preliminary reports on 1953 imports 
prepared by the United States Tariff Com- 
mission. It reveals that imports of glass- 
ware in 1953 reached its highest mark—$5,- 
704,000 worth, 

These products were sold on the United 
States wholesale market for approximately 
$14,250,000 and it is estimated that $12,- 
825,000 of this total was hand-blown ware. 
This equals 45 percent of the total United 
States consumption of this ware. 

The irony of the situation is that included 
among the 17 foreign countries importing 
table and art glassware are many either be- 
hind the Iron Curtain or subject to the con- 
trol of the Soviet Union. 

Money derived from the exploitation of 
American markets, in other words, may 
someday be hurled against us in the form 
of bombs. 

The foreign value in thousands of dollars 
for 1953 was as follows: 

Germany, 1,070; Sweden, 678; Japan, 641; 
United Kingdom, 541; Italy, 520; France, 413; 
Austria, 408; Canada, 266; Netherlands, 207; 
Belgium, 142; Portugal, 137; Yugoslavia, 77; 
Hungary, 62; Finland, 52: Denmark, 46; 
Poland, 42; Czechoslovakia, 37; all others, 68, 
The total of $5,407,000 is the highest yet. 
In 1950 it was $3,454,000. 

Cheaper labor, and in some countries labor 
that is tantamount to slave labor, has a 
direct and adverse effect on the glassworkers 
in the Lewis County factories. 

Although almost everyone is in agreement 
that you can't build an unsurmountable 
tariff wall around this country and expect to 
keep a healthy export and import balance, 
nevertheless, American industry should be 
protected against excessive imports of cheap 
products, 

The most logical solution is one for which 
Congressman CLEVELAND M. Banery has long 
been fighting—that of including a peril- 
point clause in tarif agreements that en- 
compass small industries affected by foreign 
competition, 

Under this plan certain small industries, 
including glass, china, watchmaking, and 
others, would be protected by a peril point, 
a point at which imports seriously threaten 
the local enterprise. When this situation is 
reached, imports would be stopped. 

All Lewis countians are affected by this 
flood of foreign competition. Ther Congress- 
man has long gone against his administra- 
tion in advocating escape clauses in the 
reciprocal trade agreements. 


Joint Resolutions of California 
Legislature 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARLAN HAGEN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 5, 1954 


Mr. HAGEN of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorn, I include herewith three 
joint resolutions adopted by the Cali- 
fornia Legislature: 

Assembly Joint Resolution 1 
Joint resolution relative to increasing the 
pay of the armed services 

Whereas it has come to the attention of 
the Legislature of the State of California 
that the pay of the officers and enlisted 
personnel of the armed services of the 
United States of America is far behind the 
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present cost of living and has lagged behind 
the pay of other groups of Government em- 
loyees; and 
8 Whereas a significant portion of the pop- 
ulation of the Nation and of this State is 
service connected and great hardship is be- 
ing caused to the individuals concerned and 
their families and to the communities in 
which they reside by the existing pay status; 
and 
Whereas the Legislature of the State of 
California has been informed that legisla- 
tion bas been introduced in Congress, in the 
form of H. R. 1437, to adjust the pay of the 
Armed Forces of the United States and that 
an increase has been recommended by the 
Department of Defense: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved by the Assembly and Senate of 
the State of California (jointly), That the 
Congress and the President of the United 
States are hereby urged and memorialized to 
enact legislation which will eliminate the 
great inequities in the pay and benefits pro- 
vided for the personne! of the armed services 
of the United States of America, which in- 
equities directly affect the morale and effi- 
ciency of the armed services and place great 
hardship upon a large number of families 
thoughout the Nation; and that special at- 
tention be given to legislation increasing the 
pay of the armed services and protecting 
such other and further benefits as are ex- 
tended to such persons; and be it further 
Resolved, That the chief clerk of the assem- 
bly be and he is hereby directed to transmit 
copies of this resolution to the President of 
the United States, to the President of the 
Senate, to the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, to each Senator and Represent- 
ative from California in the Congress of the 
United States, 


Assembly Joint Resolution 2 


Joint resolution relative to using money col- 
lected by Federal gasoline, diesel fuel, and 
lubricating oil taxes upon Federal-aid pri- 
mary highway systems 
Whereas the Federal Government imposes 

a G-cent ($0.06) a gallon tax on lubricating 

oll, and a tax on gasoline and diesel fuel sold 

by the producer or importer thereof, which 

at the present amounts to 2 cents ($0.02) a 

gallon and effective April 1, 1954, will amount 

to 1% cents ($0.015) a gallon; and 

Whereas the ultimate burden of paying 
such taxes is on those who operate motor ve- 
hicles over the Nation’s highways and who 
use lubricating oil to lubricate machinery; 
and 

Whereas it is only Just and equitable that 
the revenue derived from such taxes be used 
primarily for the benefit of those who make 
them possible: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Assembly and Senate of 
the State of California (jointly), That the 

Legislature of the State of California respect- 

fully memorializes the Congress of the United 

States to amend the Federal gasoline, diesel 

Juel, and lubricating oil tax acts so that all 

revenues collected thereunder shall be used 

solely for the construction, improvement, re- 
pair, and maintenance of Federal-aid high- 
way systems throughout the United States; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That the chief clerk of the as- 
sembly is directed to transmit copies of this 
resolution to the President of the United 

States, the President of the Senate, the 

Speaker of the House of Representatives, and 

to each Senator and Representative from 

California in the Congress of the United 

States. 


i 
* 


Assembly Joint Resolution 4 


Joint resolution relative to closing the 
United States-Mexico border to unescorted 
minors 


Whereas citizens of the United States are 
permitted to visit and return from many 
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towns across the Mexican border without re- 
striction; and 

Whereas a congressional committee has re- 
ported information that many minors are 
visiting these towns for the sole purpose of 
obtaining drugs, including marijuana and 
heroin; and 

Whereas the increased use of narcotics by 
minors is becoming a serious problem in 
the United States; and 

Whereas recently more and more sinister 
crimes have been committed by minors 
while under the influence of narcotics; and 

Whereas restrictions on narcotic drugs 
under laws of the United States are of little 
force and effect if minors have free access to 
the drugs: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Assembly and Senate of 
the State of California (jointly), That the 
Legislature of the State of California re- 
spectfully memorializes the President and 
the State Department to take such measures 
as may be necessary to close the United 
States-Mexico border to all minors who are 
not accompanied by adults; and be it fur- 
ther 

Resolved, That the Chief Clerk of the As- 
sembly is directed to transmit a copy of this 
resolution to the President and to the Sec- 
retary of State of the United States, and 
to each Member of Congress from California. 


Editorial Comment 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JEFFREY P. HILLELSON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 29, 1954 


Mr. HILLELSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Monday, March 22, 1954, edi- 
tion of the Daily Star-Journal, Warrens- 
burg, Mo.: 

POLITICAL COURAGE, 


If further cuts in taxes were feasible at 
this time no one would be more pleased than 
President Eisenhower, This is an election 
year and he naturally wants to see enough 
members of his party elected to Congress to 
assure him of support for his program. One 
of the surest ways for him to help the cause 
of his party's candidates would be to come 
out in favor of sweeping tax reductions. 

Despite this the President has found it 
necessary to state his firm opposition to fur- 
ther cuts in taxes at this time. He has 
thrown his weight against the idea proposed 
by Democrats in Congress to raise the 
amount of personal exemption for income- 
tax payers. This puts a number of members 
of his party who will be seeking reelection in 
the unenviable position of having to follow 
the President's leadership and vote against 
reductions or to break with the President 
and collaborate with the opposition party 
against his expressed disapproval. 

Our defense effort and our domestic pro- 
grams do cost money. It is possible to re- 
duce the amount of money spent for these 
things to a certain extent. But there is a 
limit to how sharp these cuts can be at this 
time if we wish to retain our national health 
and security. 

If taxes are cut and spending cannot be cut 
proportionately the national debt increases 
and a balanced budget becomes more and 
more of an impossibility. Perhaps it is bet- 
ter to pay taxes at the rate we are paying 
now than to go further into debt. The Presi- 
dent displays political courage in saying so. 
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A Letter to President Syngman Rhee and 
a Letter to a Discouraged Air Force 
Wife 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 29, 1954 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, I have 
here two letters written by Capt. Eugene 
R. Guild, United States Army, retired, 
who is national director of Fighting 
Homefolks of Fighting Men, and under 
unanimous consent, I include them in 
the Recorp. The slogan of the organi- 
zation is “Our Sons Backed America— 
Will America Back Our Sons?” What 
is our answer? 

The letters follow: 


Our Sons BACKED AMERICA—WILL AMERICA 
Back Our Sons? 
Manch 10, 1954. 
President SYNGMAN RHEE, 
Kyung Mu Dai, Seoul, Korea. 

DEAR PRESIDENT RHEE: The United Press 
has spread the five-point anti-Communist 
program, contained in your letter to me, all 
over the country, as you can see from the 
Rocky Mountain News clipping attached. 

Some of us will try to implement this pro- 
gram, but you must understand that Amer- 
ica has yet to lose its liberty, as you in Korea 
did, and therefore it does not treasure it as 
do you. 

In fighting Communists, one President tied 
the hands of our fighting sons in Korea, 
while another President now ties our hands 
in America. He has decreed, with the sup- 
port of Republican and Democratic leaders, 
the press, and radio, that Communists in 
Government shall not be an issue. Who- 
ever violates that decree gets smeared. 

To object to pro-Red books in tax-sup- 
ported libraries is “book burning,” to expose 
a Communist in the State or Treasury De- 
partment is “unfair,” to dig out Communists 
among the clergy is to slander all men of 
God, to allow the Army to be questioned 
about Communists in its ranks is “the first 
surrender of the United States Army in his- 

No one seems to remember, however, 
that the first defeat of the United States 
Army in history was engineered for it at 
Panmunjom. 

So great is the fear of Russian reprisal 
that when mothers cry out for their captive 
sons in Korea they are asked by Washing- 
ton, “What do you want us to do, risk war 
to free your sons?” 

Yes, some of us will try to implement 
your five-point plan, but I fear that the 
majority of the people, dulled by their pleas- 
ures, will still be sitting at their TV sets 
when the first Communist gun butts crash 
through their front doors. ' 

Most sincerely, 
Evcrene R. GUILD, 
Captain, United States Army, Re- 
tired; Fighting Homeſolks of 
Fighting Men, Glenwood Springs, 
Colo. 


Our Sons BACKED AMERICA—WILL AMERICA 
Back OUr Sons? 
LETTER TO A DISCOURAGED AIR FORCE WIFE 
GLENWOOD SPRINGS, COLO. 
Your husband, presumed to be dead, is 
one of the 176 airmen of the POW-hostage 
group determined or presumed to be dead, 
but I repeat, that unless the Government 
has furnished you proof of death, your hope 
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that he lives is exactly as justifiable now as 
it was before you received the notice. Po- 
litical expediency determines your man's 
status now, just as it did when it tied his 
hands as he faced the enemy in Korea. 
Lieutenant Colonel Heller's photo in a 
Communist hospital was identified by his 
kinfolk and by the Reds, He has not been 
repatriated, reported dead, determined to be 
dead, nor presumed to be dead, Yet, de- 
spite all the indisputable evidence of his 
capture, he has been removed from the 
Captive POW-hostage list and, with 166 
Other living Air Force captives, hidden 
among the 2,000 missing on whom there 
Was never any evidence of capture. The 
existence of a list of hostages held in viola- 
tion of the truce might embarrass the politi- 
Cians at the coming Geneva Conference. 
Your case is more favorable than that of 
others—your- man bailed out; signals from 
the ground followed; the Red radio reported 
his capture. You have no reason not to keep 
On fighting for your man, nor have the 
Others whose cases are more circumstantial. 
I am ashamed of the women who have let 
their men down simply because those men's 
commander in chief won't fight for them. 
The living among them need the wives and 
mothers of all of them to fight on, just so 
long as there is evidence that any American 
men are still held slaves by the Reds. 
I am proud of that minority of about one- 
Quarter of the women who still fight on for 


their airmen, their GI's, and their Marines 


and who fight all the harder when they get 
a “presumed dead” notice or find out that 
their husband's records are now concealed 
among the missing. Their men can be 
Proud of them, too—whether they are in Red 
Stockades or Valhalla. They have courage 
the same courage their men had against 
the enemy. 


And I am also proud of, and salute, the 


Women whose men have been proved dead or 
Who have been actually sent home in cas- 
kets, but who fight valiantly on for their 
men's gallant companions. There are sev- 
eral of these with us—a fighting mother in 
San Antonio who carries on in memory of 
her son in Arlington. There are others, too. 
And there are those American women who 
have suffered no loss in the war or who have 
had no men in the war at all, but who are 
fighting just as hard for these captive GI's 
as if they were their own—a women in Ce- 
dar Rapids; another in West Chicago; still 
another in Eugene, Ore.; and there's the one 
in Golden, Colo., who despite the ravages of 
a terrible illness, fights on with us. And 
there are many, many more. 
With such women fighting beside you for 
your man, you can be of good heart. 
Sincerely, 
Evcrene R. Gum, 
Captain, United States Army, Re- 
tired, Fighting Homefolks of 
Fighting Men, National Director. 


Retaliation and the Act of War 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARLAN HAGEN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 5, 1954 


Mr. HAGEN of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include herewith the fol- 
lowing editorial! which appeared on 
March 17, 1954, in the Bakersfield Cali- 
fornian: 

RETALIATION AND THE ACT OF Wan 

President Eisenhower's assurance last 
Week that the United States will not be 
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plunged into war by his administration 
without the consent of Congress has pleased 
a great many people but others, reading of 
the New Look of our defensive posture and 
knowing the terrible swiftness of modern 
devastation, have been slightly worried about 
this. 

So, apparently, have those who have en- 
tered with us in defensive agreements, who 
wonder how long they must endure an on- 
slaught before the American Congress de- 
cides that the matter deserves our warlike 
attention. 

Others, musing upon the apparent ease 
with which would-be assassins entered the 
House of Representatives and shot down five 
legislators, have idly mentioned their fear 
that a minion or minions of a foreign power 
might enter the House or Senate with an 
atomic infernal machine and the resultant 
explosion would make it impossible even to 
muster enough Congressmen to introduce a 
resolution calling for a declaration of war, 
let alone approve it. 

Our stress on instant retaliation, a theme 
that runs through our defense preparations, 
implies that an attack will bring a swift 
retaliatory strike, and Secretary Dulles 
points out that this protection extends even 
to our North Atlantic Treaty partners, so 
that an attack on London or Paris will trig- 
ger our retaliatory move. 

Since we have bases throughout the world, 
in the Middle East, in Africa, in Europe, 
Greenland, the Pacific isles, the Caribbean, 
and we are sending American Air Force and 
Army men into troubled zones such as Indo- 
china, this doctrine of retaliation becomes a 
matter that looms larger and larger in the 
consideration of those things that divide a 
nation from a war state. They wonder how 
it is linked with the constitutional principle 
supported by President Eisenhower last week. 

Secretary Dulles pointed out an Important 
aspect of the new policy that may offer some 
help. The new theory of deterring new So- 
viet aggression by building up massive power 
of retaliation in the United States has its key 
in the uncertainty as to where, how, and 
when the United States would retaliate. 

Mr. Dulles made this explanation at the 
news conference he held yesterday, in ref- 
erence, apparently to a speech by Lester Pear- 
son, Canadian Foreign Minister, who said 
that his own country and others in the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization expect to be 
consulted before the United States went Into 
any instant retaliation against any foe that 
might break the cold war into open conflict. 

And some may believe that there could be 
no uncertainty as to where and when the 
United States may begin its retaliation; to 
be effective, it would have to be against the 
enemy and immediately after aggression. 
The New Look in our defense arrangements 
seeks to remove the third uncertainty, how- 
ever. We will, according to administration 
spokesmen, strike swiftly and terribly with 
devastating weapons. What happens from 
there on out will be war, apparently, and it 
will be time for Congress to take care of the 
legal arrangements, if the attack does not 
fall on Washington, and there are Congress- 
men around to do it. 


\ 
The Indians of California 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES ' 


Monday, March 29, 1954 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing is a copy of a resolution adopted 
by the Board of County Supervisors of 
San Diego County, Calif., concerning 
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S. 2749 and H. R. 7332, now before Con- 
gress. A part of this resolution was in- 
serted in the record under date of March 
17, but through mistake it did not all 
appear. 

The resolution follows: 


_ RESOLUTION OPPOSING THE ADOPTION OF THE 


EMMONS BILL 


On motion of Supervisor Bird, seconded ` 
by Supervisor Rossi, the following resolu- 
tion is adopted: 

“Whereas the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs -has proposed and introduced into 
the Senate of the United States a bill com- 
monly known as the Emmons biil (S. 2749), 
which bill provides for the termination of 
Federal supervision over trust and restricted 
property of individual and tribal Indians 
residing within the boundaries of the State 
of California; and 

“Whereas this said bill will control and 
direct the disposition of trust and restricted 
Indian property within the boundaries of the 
county of San Diego; and 

“Whereas the county of San Diego has a 
direct interest in the welfare and protection 
of the Indian inhabitants within the county 
who reside upon such trust or restricted lands 
and in the termination of Federal super- 
vision over the 19 Indian reservations located 
within the boundaries of the county of San 
Diego; and 

“Whereas the majority of the Indians re- 
siding within the county of San Diego are 
opposed to the Emmons bill in its present 
form; and 

“Whereas, the Board of Supervisors of the 
County of San Diego has familiarized itself 
with the contents of this bill: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

“Resolved: 

“1. The county of San Diego opposes the 
adoption of the Emmons bill in its present 
form for the following reasons: 

“(a) The cost of administering the pro- 
gram set forth in the bill is made charge- 
able against those sums held by the United 
States Government in the Treasury of the 
United States on behalf of the Mission In- 
dians and thus in conjunction with previ- 
ous Offsets made against these sums the 
Indians are unjustly being denied moneys 
that were awarded to them by judgment 
against the United States of America for 
failure on behalf of the Government to per- 
form the terms set forth in the treaties 
made between the various Indian tribes of 
the Mission group of the United States of 
America. 

“(b) Section 6, subsection (d) of this act 
authorizes and directs the Secretary of the 
Interior to sell such lands as are determined 
to be held in trust for the California In- 
dians. As the majority of Indian lands lo- 
cated within the county of San Diego are 
held in trust this would authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to sell the property 
without the consent of the Indians, ~ 

“(c) The bill fails to recognize or properly 
define the distinction between tribes and 
bands that live on individual reservations 
and in the absence of such clarification the 
provisions for methods of property distri- 
bution as set forth in the bill are unwork- 
able. 

„d) No provisions are made to bring the 
housing or sanitary conditions of the reser- 
vations up to the standards required by the 
State of California or its political subdivi- 
sions nor are any provisions made to aid the 
Indian in becoming self-sustaining in order 
that he will not immediately lose his prop- 
erty at the end of the tax exemption period. 

“2. The county of San Diego recommends 
that the Congress appoint an advisory com- 
mittee in each county of the State of Cali- 
fornia containing a substantial number of 
Indian reservations, said advisory committee 
to be composed of a representative of the 
particular county and of the State of Cali- 
fornia, the Government of the United States, 
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the Indians of the tribes concerned and a 
limited number of interested private citi- 
zens. The committee would survey the 
needs of each particular reservation within 
the county and would ascertain the desires 
of the Indians residing on said reservation 
and report within a reasonable time to Con- 
gress its recommendations for the termina- 
tion of Federal supervision as to distribu- 
tion of the reservation property. 

“3. The clerk of the board of supervisors 
is directed to distribute a copy of this reso- 
lution to the Representatives in Congress 
from the San Diego area, the Secretary of 
the Interior, members of the appropriate 
Senate and House committees, and the Sen- 
ators from the State of California.” 

Passed and adopted by the Board of Su- 
pervisors of the County of San Diego, 
State of California, this 23d day of February 
1954, by the following votes: 

Ayes: Supervisors Gibson, Bird, Robbins, 
and Ross}. 

Noes: Supervisors, none. 

Absent; Supervisor Howell. 


Tax Policy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HARLAN HAGEN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 5, 1954 


Mr. HAGEN of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include herewith the fol- 
lowing three letters which appeared in 
the New York Times: 

TAX PROPOSAL QUERIED—ADMINISTRATION PLAN 
For Divip—eNnpD Income Sam To Favor 
WEALTHY 

To the EDITOR or THE New YORK Times: 

I have just heard President Elsenhower's 
tax talk. Unfortunately, he was not forth- 
right in discussing the adminitration's pro- 

-posal to give preferred treatment to one kind 

of personal income—namely, income from 

dividends received from corporations. 

Instead of recommending a reduction in 
the double taxation of corporate profits by 
reducing the flat-rate corporate profits, the 
Administration, in effect, proposes to exempt 
from taxation a significant part of a par- 
ticular kind of personal income, which is 
subject to the progressive rates based on 
persona] ability to pay. 

The result would be that personal income 
from one type of security holdings would 
get highly favored treatment over income 
from other types of security and property 

income, such as interest, rent and profits 
from farms and unincorporated businesses, 

Such favoritism for dividend receipts 
would mean taxing earned“ income from 
wages, salaries, and professional fees much 
more heavily than dividend income, The 
administration's proposal represents a tax 
bonanza for the wealthy. 

An example will indicate the unfair re- 
sults. Under the propsal to take effect in 
July 1955, which permits one's calculated 
income tax to be reduced by a sum equal to 
10 percent of all dividend income, a man 
with three dependents and a personal in- 
come of $12,000 a year, all from dividends, 
would have a tax of only about $900, whereas 
his neighbors with the same size of family 
and exactly the same income but received 
from wages, salaries, or professional fees, 
would pay about $2,100 in Federal income 
tax, or more than twice as much. 

The revenue loss from this sort of dividend 
exemption is apparently estimated at 6240 
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million in the fiscal year starting next July 
and at $640 million a year the following year. 

It would be much more equitable to have 
such revenue losses take the form of equiva- 
lent reductions in corporate income taxes 
or in personal income taxes for the benefit 
of all personal income taxpayers. I firmly 
believe that, even though I personally would 
gain much more tax relief from the dividend 
exemption proposal than from either of the 
suggested alternatives. 

RICHARD A. LESTER, 
Professor of Economics, Princeton 
University. 
Princeton, N. J., March 15, 1954. 


Tax Powtcy Discussep—ReEpucTions IN Ex- 
ctses FAVORED Over CHANGE IN EXEMP- 
TIONS 

To the EDITOR OF THE New YORK TIMES: 

A word on tax policy, centering on the 
Objections to raising income-tax exemptions: 

The general wish for lower taxes is a 
healthy one. Heavy Federal taxation is a 
bad thing in itself, acceptable only to avert 
the greater evil of inflation. 

Whether or not the present level of un- 
employment presages a serious depression, 
it is serious enough to make it prudent for 
policy to err on the inflationary rather than 
the deflationary side. Tax cuts on the scale 
now being discussed in Washington could 
scarcely generate inflation in 1954 or early 
1955. Letting weakness of consumer mar- 
kets accentuate the downswing we have been 
experiencing could do major damage. 

If tax cuts are to be made with the aim 
of arresting the downswing, it is important 
that they take effect as soon as possible. For 
this purpose immediate reductions in excises 
and in the income-tax withholding rates are 
more appropriate than income-tax credits, 
which would not have their main impact 
before next year. It is fruitless if not dan- 
gerous to attempt to provide now for tax 
cuts to take effect at some later date, since 
by then conditions may have improved to 
the point where the cuts would contribute to 
inflation. f 

If, as we all hope, the recession can be 
promptly overcome, then toward the middle 
of 1955 we may again face inflationary pres- 
sures. If so, increased taxes will be needed. 
To raise exemptions—and especially to pro- 
vide now for a further increase in January 
1955, as has been proposed in Congress— 
would make it very hard to bring revenue 
up again, 

PRIORITY TO CUTS 


Insofar as we can afford permanent tax 
concessions this year, priority goes to re- 
ducing excises and eliminating “nuisance 
taxes.“ These taxes seriously impair the 
efficiency of our economy. Cutting excises, 
incidentally, spells tax relief for the unem- 
ployed and for others who will not gain 
much from income-tax reduction. 

The case for further tax cuts in 1954 rests 
on a presumably temporary need to ward 
off a further decline of production and em- 
ployment, Accordingly, the appropriate form 
for any change in personal-income tax is 
a temporary abatement—either by a per- 
centage of net income or a stated dollar 
amount per person—in the amount of tax 
otherwise due. Corresponding adjustments 
would of course be made in the withholding 
of income tax at source. Regular rates would 
go back into force at the end of a stated 
period, unless circumstances justified new 
legislation to prolong the abatement. A 
sultable expiry date, giving time for the in- 
coming Congress to survey the situation in 
early 1955, would be March 31, 1955. 

ALBERT GAILORD HART, 
WriuaM S. VICKREY, 

New Yorn, March 18, 1954. 

(The writers of the above letter are mem- 
bers of the department of economics at 
Columbia University.) 


March 29 


TAXING STOCKHOLDERS — DISCRIMINATORY 
TREATMENT OF WAGE EARNER UNDER PRO- 
POSED BILL DENIED 


To the EDITOR OF THE New YORK TIMES: 

Richard A. Lester, professor of economics, 
Princeton University, in a recent-letter con- 
demns the administration's proposed tax 
relief for dividends. 

A full statement of the facts should em- 
phasize that when a stockholder after July 
1955 deducts from his tax 10 percent of his 
Gividends he will still be paying a rate which 
for the highest bracket runs over 75 percent 
on this Income whose source has already been 
taxed at 52 percent under the corporation- 
income levy. It seems to me that this re- 
verses Professor Lester's statement that wages 
and salaries will be taxed “much more heavily 
than dividend income.” 

To use his efample a person with 3 
dependents and a dividend income of $12,000 
might have received 825,000 were corporate 
income not taxed (except insofar as cor- 
porations would lower prices if relieved of 
the tax). Furthermore, the corporation rate 
was only 38 percent before the Korean war 
and is not benefiting from the current relief 
going to individual taxpayers. The 14- 
percent increase alone would come to $3,500 
for the hypothetical stockholder. 

Professor Lester does state that he would 
prefer a reduction in the corporation tax, 
although, since he does not concede that 
stockholders are now subjected to discrimi- 
nation, it is fair to surmise that he prefers 
his other alternative of a still deeper cut 
than is now being granted to all individual 
taxpayers. But it seems probable that the 
reason the administration chose its alterna- 
tive is that the same type of denunciation 
now being heaped on the dividend proposal 
would be heaped still more strongly on any 
cut in the corporation levy. 

It is interesting that the percentage tax 
reduction offered by the administration's 
proposal is smaller as the stockholder’s in- 
come gets larger, if one assumes that divi- 
dends make up all or the same proportion 
of his income throughout. This should 
please those who argue that all tax increases 
ought to hit those in the upper brackets 
harder and all reductions ought to favor 
those in the lower brackets more. 

SIMON N. WHITNEY, 
Professor of Economics, New York 
University. N 
New Tonk. March 19, 1954. 


The Economic Situation in Northeastern 
Pennsylvania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. BONIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 25, 1954 


Mr. BONIN. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
include in my remarks in the RECORD, a 
resolution adopted on the 15th of March 
by the City Council of the City of Nanti- 
coke, Pa. 

The Government agencies in Wash- 
ington and the Congressmen represent- 
ing the anthracite areas are well aware 
of the situation existing in our area, We 
have been consistently and constantly 
using our active efforts to ease the unem- 
ployment condition by the establishment 
of new industries, and other projects, to 
provide work for the unemployed. 

The following resolution was sent to 
me by Mayor Frank E. Kielar, of Nanti- 
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coke, Pa., and is a plea from the city 
council: 

“Whereas the anthracite region of Penn- 
sylvania, in which the city of Nanticoke is 
situated, has long been classified as a dis- 
tressed area; and 

“Whereas the depressed economic condi- 
tion of our region and our community has 
been aggravated by the recent closure of the 
major anthracite mining operations in this 
area; and 

“Whereas thousands of men are unem- 
ployed and they and their families face a 
dismal future, unless some immediate action 
is undertaken to relieve this condition; and 

“Whereas the people of our community 
want to work and are averse to living on the 
dole; and 

“Whereas we belleve that every American 
shall have the opportunity to work: There- 
fore be it 

“Resolved by the City Council of the City 
of Nanticoke, Pa., That Congressman EDWARD 
J. Bontn, the representative of our people In 
the Contress of the United States, be and Is 
hereby urged to place before the President 
and the Congress, the seriousness of the eco- 
nomic situation in northeastern Pennsyl- 
vania, in order that some assistance shall be 
given to the establishment of new industries 
here, where we have the labor supply, the 
land, the water and the rail and highway sys- 
tem to maintain and operate such industries; 
be it further 

“Resolved, That we do hereby pledge our- 
selves to exert every effort toward the attain- 
ment of economic stability and prosperity 
for our community, our State, and our 
Nation.” 

Duly adopted by a unanimous vote of all 
the members of the City Council of the City 
of Nanticoke, Pa., at a regular meeting held 
on the 15th day of March 1964. 

F. E. Kitar, Mayor. 

Attest: 

THOMAS B. THOMAS, Sr., 
City Clerk. 


Views on Tax Cuts Examined 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARLAN HAGEN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 5, 1954 


Mr. HAGEN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include here- 
with the following letter which appeared 
in the New York Times: 

Views on Tax Curs EXAMINED—CHECK IN 
UNEMPLOYMENT BY INCREASED SPENDING 
Power ADVOCATED 
(The writer of the following letter Is pro- 

fessor of economics at Swarthmore College.) 


To the Evrror or THE New Tonk Times: 


The current debate over taxes centers on 
two widely different viewpoints. At one 
extreme is the position that the threat of 
mounting unemployment will recede if cer- 
tain barriers to private investment are re- 
Moved, and, in addition, taxes are cut as 
Government spending is reduced. At the 
Other extreme are those who argue that the 
Prospective rise in unemployment is so seri- 
Ous that a far more sweeping reduction in 
taxes is needed. 

A review of the available evidence, I sub- 
mit, lends support to neither position. 
Rather, the facts indicate that in the fiscal 
years 1954 and 1955 the national product 
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will approximate the total reached in fiscal 
1953, but that output in these 2 years will 
fall rather considerably below the Nation's 
capacity. 

This middle-zoned conclusion is the one 
Indicated by the materials assembled by the 
staf of the Joint Committee on the Eco- 
nomic Report, the most comprehensive and 
authoritative study available on the subject. 
According to this study, if present consump- 
tion, investment, and Government spending 
plans are carried out, the national product 
will come to about $363 billion in fiscal 
1954 and $360 billion in fiscal 1955, com- 
pared with $360.4 billion actually realized 
in fiscal 1953, 

MAXIMUM EMPLOYMENT LEVEL 


These estimates allow for the $3.4 billion 
net reduction in taxes which occurred the 
first of the year but not for any further 
cuts proposed by the administration and 
now being discussed in Congress. At the 
same time, the staff concludes that the 1954 
total will fall 62 billion short of the level 
deemed necessary to achleve maximum em- 
ployment, if allowance is made for normal 
growth in output per man-hour and in the 
Nation's labor force. By 1955 it is estimated 
the gap will be no less than $13 billion. 

Expressed in terms of employment, a 
spending gap of this size will mean unem- 
ployment of about 5 million by next winter. 

If we look behind these projections it ig 
hard to see how this gap is going to be sig- 
nificantly narrowed by any developments now 
in prospect. 

Business investment and residential con- 
struction in fiscal 1954 and 1955 are assumed 
to remain close to the extremely high levels 
reached in fiscal 1953, with the exception of 
a drop in inventory accumulations. Even 
if present inventory policies are suddenly 
reversed, however, there is little chance that 
this type of investment could add more than 
$2 or $3 billions of total spending during the 
year beginning next July. 

Finally, it is assumed that individuals will 
continue to save about 7½ percent of Income 
after taxes and that total consumption in fis- 
cal 1955 will be about $8 billions more than 
in fiscal 1953. Familles might reduce their 
rate of saving to 644 percent of Incomes (in 
the years after the Second World War it even 
went as low as 514 percent), but it would be 
reckless in the extreme to expect more than 
$2 or $3 billions additional spending from 
this source. 


ESTIMATE OF SPENDING 


After allowing for these adjustments as 
well as for any increased spending which 
may result from passage of the administra- 
tion’s omnibus tax bill, we would still fall 
short of reaching the maximum employment 
goal for fiscal 1955 by $5 or $6 billions. 

The obvious inference to be drawn from 
the foregoing is that, if the rise in unemploy- 
ment is to be checked, taxes which are most 
closely related to spending should be cut at 
least an additional $2 or $3 billions and the 
cuts should come now. Even this amount 
looks small against a deflationary gap of 
over twice this amount. But there are 
grounds for arguing that a reduction of this 
size, along with the cuts contained in the 
administration's omnibus tax bill, would 
cause business firms and consumers to in- 
crease their spending plans. 

It can be argued that the reduction should 
not take the form of raising the present 
$600 exemption on personal incomes, since 
once off the tax rolls it ls extremely difficult 
to get families back on again. From this 
point of view a sharp cut in excise taxes or a 
reduction in tax rates on personal incomes 
below $5,000 would probably be a better ap- 
proach. 

Such a program would contain some perils, 
not the least of which is the possibility of a 
general stampede by various interest groups 
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for the nearest tax exit. Compared to the 
perils of waiting until unemployment be- 
comes more serious, however, these dangers 
secin well worth incurring. 
FRANK C. PIERSON, 
SWARTHMORE, PA, March 17, 1954. 


Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby, Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Testi- 
fies Before House Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce in Support 
of H. R. 8356, a Bill To Improve the 
Public Health by Encouraging More 
Extensive Use of the Voluntary Prepay- 
ment Method in the Provision of Per- 
sonal Health Services 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 29, 1954 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, on 
Wednesday, March 24, the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
opened its hearings on H. R. 8356, a bill 
to improve the public health by encour- 
againg more extensive use of the volun= 
tary prepayment method in the provision 
of personal health services. This is one 
of the bills designed to implement the 
recommendations contained in the Presi- 
dent’s health message on January 18, 
1954. 

The major proposal in the bill is to 
establish a limited Federal reinsurance 
service with a self-sustaining fund de- 
rived from reinsurance premiums paid 
by the sponsors of health service pre- 
payment plans participating in the pro- 
gram. The bill is based on the concept 
of private initiative, rather than the 
compulsory or socialized medicine con- 
cept. It would focus public attention on 
the need for and desirability of prepay- 
ing for the cost of medical care and 
would encourage private and nonprofit 
health insurance organizations to offer 
broader coverage for more people at a 
price they can afford to pay. 

Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby, Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, and 
certain members of her staff testified in 
support of this bill and expressed views 
that I am pleased to bring to the atten- 
tion of the Congress: 

H. R. 8356 implements one of the 
President's proposals for improving the 
health of the American people. This 
bill has as its objective the stimulation 
of voluntary health insurance plans to 
do a more effective job in providing pro- 
tection for our people against the mount- 
ing costs of medical and hospital care, 
The device proposed to achieve this ob- 
jective is that of reinsurance. 2 

The President has repeatedly specified 
the general lines of attack his adminis- 
tration would take toward the problem 
of paying for health and medical care, 
He has rejected any step toward sociali- 
zation of medicine—or even of the means 
of paying for medical care. 
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The course which he has proposed is 
to build on system of private health in- 
surance plans, which has developed at 
an amazing rate. The President's state 
of the union address and his special mes- 
sage of January 18 on the health needs 
of the Nation recommended establishing 
a limited Federal reinsurance service to 
foster the growth of health prepayment 
plans. 

In considering the reinsurance pro- 
posal contained in the bill the commit- 
tee will be able to draw upon a substan- 
tial body of data and opinions which it 
has collected during the recent exhaus- 
tive health inquiry. As a result of that 
inquiry, the committee is familiar with 
the tremendous strides that have been 
taken in the development of a voluntary 
system for the prepayment of medical 
expenses. It is well to review some of 
these facts, in order that we may have 
before us the proper background for dis- 
cussing this bill. 

From what Dr. Keefer described to the 
committee during his testimony before 
the committee it is clear that much re- 
mains to be done in the voluntary health 
insurance field. A large segment of our 
population has no insurance protection, 
and for many of those with some insur- 
ance, the scope of the protection is not 
adequate. 

We need more and better voluntary 
health insurance. The expansion of the 
present coverage of prepayment plans 
must be vigorously pressed forward. To 
achieve the full potential of private 
plans, pioneering efforts must continue. 
Sponsors of health insurance plans must 


be encouraged to move forward in a spirit 


of practical experimentation, with a 
readiness to undertake new risks. 

We believe that the enactment of this 
bill, by providing an opportunity for 
broader sharing of these risks, would 
hasten the expansion and improvement 
of voluntary health insurance plans. 

MAJOR PROVISIONS OF H. R. 8356 


I shall now describe the major features 
of the bill. Before proceeding to the 
heart of the bill, which is title III, I 
should like to invite attention to certain 
significant provisions in titles I and II. 

TITLE I. GENERAL 


Title I contains not only essential 


definitions but also several broad admin- 


istrative provisions. There are three 
sections which is regarded as very im- 
portant. 

First, section 102 of the bill would es- 
tablish a National Advisory Council on 
Health Service Prepayment Plans, with 
12 appointed members, one of whom 
would be designated as Chairman by the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare. The Council would be charged 
with the general duties of advice, con- 
sultation and recommendation to the 
Secretary on matters of policy in con- 
nection with the administration of the 
act. Because of the highly technical 
nature of the program and the limited 
number of qualified persons upon whom 
we may call for technical advice, a lim- 
ited waiver of certain conflicts-of-inter- 
est statutes is provided in the bill for 
members of the Advisory Council, as well 
as for special consultants, 
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Second, in determining the qualifica- 
tions of carriers for reinsurance, the 
Secretary is directed by section 104 of 
the bill to utilize to the optimum extent 
the services and facilities of the State 
agencies that are responsible for super- 
vising health insurance carriers. Rec- 
ognizing that many companies conduct 
business in several States, the bill calls 
for the Secretary to endeavor to make 
arrangements for use of the appropriate 
agency in the carrier’s home State or 
principal place of business. 

Third, section 107 (b) of the bill for- 
bids the exercise of any supervisory or 
regulatory control over any carrier, hos- 
pital, or other facility or provider of 
services, except as specifically provided 
in the act. In connection with this pro- 
vision I want to make it abundantly clear 
that the Department cf Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare strongly believes that 
regulation of the insurance industry is 
and should remain a responsibility of 
the States. 

TITLE 11. ‘STUDIES AND ADVISORY AND 
INFORMATIONAL SERVICES d 

Title II of the bill contains provisions 
which are an important supplement to 
the reinsurance plan itself. In accord- 
ance with one of the President's recom- 
mendations, this title authorizes the Sec- 
retary to “conduct studies and collect 
information concerning the organiza- 
tional, actuarial, operational, and other 
problems of health service prepayment 
plans and their carriers.” These studies 
would include the collection of much 
needed data on the incidence of sickness 
and its effects on the use of medical-care 
facilities and services. The information 
collected would be made available to the 
public and to sponsors of health service 
prepayment plans. Upon request, health 
insurance carriers would be given spe- 
cific technical advice on organizational 
methods and other matters. 

The purpose of these provisions of 
title II is to achieve a better understand- 
ing of the Nation's medical care prob- 
lem, of the techniques for meeting it 
through voluntary means, and of the 
actuarial risks involved. 

In support of these provisions, let me 
say that we are frequently reminded 
that the great gaps in our basic data are 
among the major obstacles to improve- 
ment and expansion of prepayment 
covage. Reliable and reasonably cur- 
rent information is needed on the inci- 
dence of disease, on utilization rates for 
the various health services, and on pre- 
payment plan enroliment and organiza- 
tional methods and problems. It is es- 
pecially important to gather information 
which will provide a firmer basis for the 
determination of premium rates in the 


‘areas in which carriers have had little 


or no experience. It is believed that 
the service authorized under title II can 
help to fulfill these vital needs. 

In summary, the provisions of titles I 
and II relating to the Advisory Council, 
the use of State agencies, and the con- 
duct of technical studies are essential 
in developing a coordinated attack on 
the problems inherent in extending or 
improving voluntary health insurance. 
They will provide the tools for coopera- 
tive effort by Federal, State, and local 
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agencies, public and private, and will 
assure that the broadest possible ap- 
proach will be made to the problem. 
TITLE Ul, REINSURANCE OF HEALTH SERVICE 
PREPAYMENT PLANS 

I turn now to title III the major part 
of the bill. In its simplest terms, this 
title would establish a reinsurance fund 
designed to encourage and stimulate in- 
surance carriers to broaden benefits and 
areas of service. 

TYPES OF CARRIERS ELIGIBLE 


Under the bill, a carrier may be 
an insurance company, a voluntary non- 
profit association, such as Blue Cross or 
Blue Shield, or a cooperative or a part- 
nership engaged in providing protection 
under a health service prepayment plan. 
I want to make clear the belief of the 
Department that all groups in the vol- 
untary health insurance field can con- 
tribute to the development of broader 
and better benefits for more people. 

It should be noted that direct-service 
carriers would be eligible for reinsur- 
ance, That is, reinsurance would be 
available to prepayment plans which 
furnish medical or dental care or treat- 
ment through a salaried staff of physi- 
cians, surgeons, or dentists. However, 
in these cases the Department would 
first have to be satisfied that the carrier 
has an organizational structure which . 
vests control over the manner in which 
medicine and dentistry are practiced 
solely in duly licensed members of these 
professions. 

APPROVAL OF PLANS 


The reinsurance program would be 
wholly voluntary, and plans could be 
reinsured only on application by the 
carrier. : 

Moreover, the bill is designed to as- 
sure that the Federal Government would 
not be competing with the insurance in- 
dustry in the reinsurance field. No in- 
dividual plan could be reinsured by the 
Federal reinsurance fund if it were al- 
ready reinsured privately. Moreover, as 
a condition of reinsuring any type of 
plan, the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare would be required to 
conclude that for plans of that particu- 
lar type or kind, reinsurance was not 
available from private sources at com- 
parable terms and rates to an extent ad- 
equate to promote the purposes of the 
reinsurance program. ‘Thus, the Fed- 
eral program would not be competing 
with private enterprise. 

The terms and conditions governing 
approval of the plans submitted for re- 
insurance, and the types and kinds of 
plans which will be reinsured, would, in 
general, be determined by regulation. 
The bill directs that we take into consid- 
eration, in determining the types and 
kinds of plans eligible for reinsurance, 
the general purposes of the program, and 
that special emphasis be given to certain 
objectives. Here I wish to quote the pro- 
visions of the bill itself, beginning on 
line 24 of page 13 and ending on line 
15 of page 14. The bill would direct the 
Secretary ot place “special emphasis 
upon the objective of encouraging ex- 
perimentation designed to extend or 
adapt the prepayment method to sub- 
stantlve problem areas or geographic 
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areas for which that method is in any 
Significant respect new, untried, or not 
yet fully effective or widely available on 
reasonable terms, such as—(a) coverage 
of classes of individuals for which pro- 
tection through such health service pre- 
Payment plans appears to be feasible but 
is not adequate, or (b) the offering of 
Protection in communities or areas in 
which such protection (in the respects 
in which it is offered) is not adequately 
available on a prepayment basis, or (c) 
a coverage of benefits or services which, 
either as to type, range, amount, or dura- 
tion of such benefits or services, is not 
otherwise—generally or in a given area 
widely available through such plans on 
an adequate basis.” 

These words in the bill, perhaps bet- 
ter than the purpose clauses themselves, 
indicate the direction in which it is 
thought the program should move, 

The specifications concerning the 
eligibility of plans for reinsurance might 
include requirements or limitations on 
Such matters as the ranges of health 
conditions to be covered by the plan; the 
kind, quantity, and duration of health 
Services to be provided under the plan; 
undue exclusions or limitations; deducti- 
ble amounts and maximum liability 
amounts; waiting periods; and the dura- 
tion, cancellability, and renewability of 
Policies or subscriber contracts issu 
Pursuant to the plan. ž 

These requirements, it should be re- 
membered, would apply only to a carrier 
Which voluntarily agrees to them as a 
Part of a reinsurance contract involving 
a particular plan or plans of that carrier. 

ermore, although a plan would be 
disapproved if its rates were arbitrary or 
unreasonable, or such as to cause the 
plan to be financially unsound, the Sec- 
retary would not otherwise have au- 
thority to exercise any control whatso- 
ever over the carrier's premium or 
Subcription charges under a health serv- 
Prepayment plan. Finally, no sub- 
Stantive changes of regulations could, 
Without the carrier's consent, apply 
during the current term of a reinsurance 
Contract. 

Assuming that a particular plan meets 
the requirements prescribed in accord= 
ance with the foregoing provisions, and 
that it is determined that the plan is 
Sound and would promote the purposes 
Of the act, the Secretary would still be 
Tequired to make certain findings with 
respect to the carrier itself. These are: 
(a) That the carrier is operating ac- 
cording to State law, and (b) that the 
Carrier is financially sound and entitled 
to public confidence. 

In making these determinations the 
Secretary would, as she indicated in her 
testimony relating to title I, make opti- 
Mum use of State insurance authorities. 

REINSURANCE PREMIUMS 

Premium charges to be paid by car- 
Tiers for reinsurance of their plans would 
be fixed with the dual objective of mak- 

the program self-sustaining, and 
Stimulating and encouraging plans which 
Would further the purposes of the pro- 
Bram. The bill does not specify a statu- 
tory premium rate. Rather, reinsurance 
Premiums would be fixed at different 
rates for the different health service pre- 
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payment plans to be reinsured, so as to 
refiect, in accordance with actuarial 
principles, the respective hazards 
involved. 

SCOPE AND EXTENT OF REINSURANCE OBLIGATION 


Upon approval of a plan, reinsurance 
certificate or contract would be issued to 
the carrier. The contract would cover 
only a particular plan. Losses under 
other plans sponsored by the same car- 
rier would not obligate the Federal Gov- 
ernment in any way, unless such other 
plans were also reinsured. 

With respect to the actual liability of 
the Federal Government under a rein- 
surance contract, the bill establishes two 
principles: 

First. The reinsurance program would 
reinsure abnormal losses only; that is, 
the abnormal losses of a carrier, in the 
aggregate, under a particular reinsured 
Plan. 

Second. The carrier would share in 
these abnormal losses. The reinsurance 
fund would undertake to meet only 75 
percent of the abnormal losses. 

The abnormal losses would be those in 
excess of premium income, after mak- 
ing a reasonable allowance for the car- 
rier's administrative costs. This admin- 
istrative expense allowance would be 
agreed upon for each plan at the time of 
the carrier’s application for initial rein- 
surance, or for renewal of reinsurance. 

It is emphasized that there would be, 
under the bill, no Federal liability to any 
individual policy holder. The only lia- 
bility of the fund would be to carriers 
which have a reinsured plan or plans, 
and then only for those plans. 

THE REINSURANCE FUND 


The source from which reinsurance 
payments would be made is the rein- 
surance fund, which would be composed 
primarily of reinsurance premiums col- 
lected and of the earnings of the fund. 

The bill would authorize an appropri- 
ation of $25 million to a capital-advance 
account in the Treasury: The appro- 
priation would be available, without fis- 
cal-year limittion, as a line of credit for 
advances of working capital to the rein- 
surance fund. When the fiscal condi- 
tion of the fund permits, such advances 
would be repayable to the capital- 
advance account in the Treausry. The 
amount so repaid would again be avail- 
able to the fund if future advances 
should be needed. Pending repayment of 
advances, the fund would pay interest 
thereon to the Treasury. 

All reinsurance premiums would be 
paid into the reinsurance fund. It was 
indicated, these would be calculated with 
a view toward keeping the fund self- 
sustaining. 

One of the most important features of 
the bill to understand is that the Gov- 
ernment’s reinsurance obligations would 
be limited to the moneys in the fund. It 
is not a subsidy-type plan with respect 
to reinsurance obligations, and there is 
no kind of open-ended authorization for 
this purpose, 

The bill also provides that the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare would have discretionary authority 
to establish within the fund special rein- 
surance accounts. For example, such 
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accounts might be created for classes of 
plans, classes of carriers, or groups of 
associated carriers. If this authority 
were exercised, premium payments 
woud be credted to, and the Govern- 
ment's liability under a given contract 
of reinsurance would be limited to, the 
appropriate account. 
OTHER PROVISIONS 

The bill would authorize appropria- 
tions from general revenues for adminis- 
trative expenses for a transitional pe- 
riod of 5 fiscal years beginning July 1, 
1954. After that, such expenses would 
have to be borne by the fund. 

One final very important provision 
should be mentioned—section 404, re- 
lating to advertising. It is regarded as 
vital that every precaution be taken to 
prevent any reference to the reinsurance 
program which could result in mislead- 
ing the public as to the scope, purpose, 
or financial undertakings of the pro- 
gram. 

Two dangers exist. First, individuals 
who buy policies may think that rein- 
surance means a guarantee of benefit 
payments under any reinsured plan; and 
second, carriers which do not apply for 
reinsurance may be subjected to unfair 
competition by other carriers attempting 
to capitalize on the name of the United 
States Government in promoting their 
reinsured plans. 

In actuality, reinsurance would not 
give an individual policyholder any posi- 
tive assurance of receiving his benefit 
payments. Moreover, approval for re- 
insurance purposes would in no way 
signify that a reinsured plan is superior 
to plans not reinsured. = 

For these reasons, the advertising in 
connection with reinsured plans must be 
carefully circumscribed. The bill there- 
fore provides that the fact of reinsur- 
ance cannot be used in advertising ex- 
cept in the manner specifically author- 
ized by regulation. Criminal penalties 
are provided for unauthorized advertis- 
ing which refers to the reinsurance pro- 
gram, as well as for wholly false ad- 
vertising. Injunctive remedies are also 
provided. 

I should like now to summarize the 
seven major characteristics of the rein- 
surance program as they are listed on 
the next chart. These are as follows: 

First. Voluntary for each carrier. 

Second. Regulation of carriers re- 
mains with States. : 

Third. Operates only where compa- 
rable reinsurance not available. 

Fourth. Reinsure abnormal losses 
only. 

Fifth. Carrier shares in losses—coin<- 
surance. 

Sixth. Federal liability limited to the 
fund—$25 million authorization, plus re- 
insurance premiums, 

Seventh. Nonsubsidy basis—self-sup- 
porting. 

Mr. Perkins, of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, testi- 
fied as to the manner in which the re- 


insurance program will operate. 


Mr. Perkins presented charts which in- 
dicated that the program set forth in 
the bill is built upon well-established in- 
surance principles, It embodies the safe- 
guard that the reinsurance is only par- 
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tial. Furthermore, except as to admin- 
istrative costs during the first 5 years, it 
is designed as a self-supporting pro- 
gram, financed from actuarially deter- 
mined reinsurance premiums. 

While it-is believed that this program 
holds great promise for the American 
people, I want to mention three limita- 
tions. 

First, it can help only those who can 
and are willing to include health insur- 
ance premiums as a necessary: part of 
the family budget, and those who are 
covered by insurance plans maintained 
by their employers in whole or in part. 

Second, it may not immediately solve 
some of the problems of coverage for 
those who are now aged or of those who 
already are chronically ill. 

Third, it is apparent that the success 
of the plan depends on the willingness 
of the carriers actually to make use of 
it and to assume new and broader risks. 

These reservations, however, do not 
detract from the positive gains which it 
is thought the bill can achieve. There is 
confidence that the plan can bring sig- 
nificant benefits for the American peo- 
ple. It is further believed that use of 
the reinsurance fund by carriers will in- 
duce them to experiment more broadly 
and more rapidly and to accelerate new 
ventures in the voluntary health field. 
If carriers are protected through rein- 
surance which provides a sharing of un- 
expected losses, obviously they should be 
able to expand the scope of protection 
that they offer. 

For example, perhaps the number of 
exclusions from coverage under certain 
forms of health policies can be reduced: 
perhaps the benefits can be made far 
More comprehensive as to total limits, 
thereby providing better protection 
against major medical expenses; per- 
haps the number of days of hospital 
confinement for which reimbursement 
is provided might be greatly increased; 
perhaps policies need not terminate upon 
the attainment of age 65 or some other 
stated age, or upon termination of em- 
Ployment, as many policies now do; or 
perhaps terms may be found under 
which it is possible to provide insurance 
to individuals now considered uninsur- 
able. Finally, perhaps more noncan- 
cellable policies can be written at prices 
people can afford to pay. 

In brief, the stimulus of reinsurance 
protection and the help of advisory serv- 
ices, when added to the incentives of 
free competition. should result in en- 
larging the scope of health insurance 
coverage and improving the benefits it 
provides. The greater the success of our 
efforts, the more we will narrow the 
problem areas and the better we will be 
able to determine the extent of the need 
for other methods of making good medi- 
cal care available to all Americans. 
Meanwhile, through public assistance 
and other public and private efforts, we 
will continue to help many of those for. 
whom voluntary insurance is not feasible. 

To conclude, the bul can, in the tra- 
ditional American way of individual re- 
sponsibility and private endeavor, do 
much in providing the means by which 
better health protection may be attained 
by a large segment of our population. 
The bill should have favorable con- 
sideration. 
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Administration’s Black Friday in Chicago 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS # 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 29, 1954 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
there are two morning newspapers in 
Chicago, Colonel McCormick's Tribune 
and the younger Marshall Field's Sun- 
Times. For the first time since President 
Eisenhower took over, both Chicago 
morning newspapers on last Friday, 
March 26, carried editorials critical of 
the administration. Strangely enough, 
the Sun-Times editorial was the one per- 
sonally criticizing the President, while 
the Tribune editorial was confined to 
suggesting that one of the President’s 
Cabinet appointees should be removed 
from office. The Sun-Times editorial 
especially has occasioned considerable 
talk since it marks the first time the Sun- 
Times has been even mildly critical of 
the President, whom it supported in the 
election of 1952. The Sun-Times edi- 
torial follows: 

MCCARTHY VERSUS THE ARMY— THE PRESIDENT 
MISSES THE CENTRAL Issuz 

In discussing the latest aspect of the Me- 
Carthy-Army feud, President Eisenhower de- 
livered a homily. He said that no man in- 
volved directly or indirectiy in a dispute 
should sit in judgment on his own case. 

That is an admirable sentiment. But it 
misses the heart of the issue. Newspaper 
stories which indicated the President had 
taken a firm stand against Jos MCCARTHY 
were being kinder to Ike than he deserved. 

The central issue is not whether MCCARTHY 
is to sit as a judge in a Senate committe in- 
vestigation involving him and his counsel, 
Roy Cohn, as against the Army. MCCARTHY 
already has agreed not to act in the capacity 
of judge. 

What is at issue is McCartny’s insistence 
that he have the privilege of cross-examin- 
ing Army witnesses appearing against him 
and Cohn. That is a privilege that Mc- 
CartHy vehemently has denied to other per- 
sons appearing before his committee. 

Now that he and Cohn are under investi- 
gation, McCarrHy wants to change the rules. 
He has magnanimously offered to let the 
Army, as well as himself, cross-examine wit- 
nesses. The exception, which applies only 
to this case, obviously is being sought by 
McCartny because he and Cohn are involved. 
Because he is a Senator he wants to exercise 
prerogatives that he always denicd other 
Americans. 

When the President was first questioned 
on that point at a news conference, he pro- 
ceeded to utter his admonition against a 
man’s sitting In Judgment on his own case. 
When it was pointed out a second time that 
the privilege of cross-examination was the 
only issue, Ike vaguely replied he didn't 
know enough about the case to comment on 
it. But he ought to know. 

In admitting his ignorance of the basic 
principle at issue—whether a Senator shall 
have princely privileges not enjoyed by other 
citizens—the President undoubtedly disap- 
pointed many Americans. For he failed to 
measure up to the responsibilities of politi- 
cal leadership that he Is always talking about 
but which he seems most reluctant to exer- 
cise even when vital principles are at stake. 

In this case, not only are such principles 
at stake but also the honor and integrity of 
the Army which nurtured Ike and through 
which he became a popular hero. Likewise 
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at stake are the integrity and self-respect of 
men he has appointed to high Army posts. 


If only in the interest of being loyal to 
his friends and to the Army, of which he is 
commander in chief, Ike should have kept 
himself informed on the developments in the 
McCarthy-Army feud. Even the pressure of 
keeping up with other onerous duties offers 
only the lamest excuse for his not being 
familiar with the details of the case, 

McCarTHy was quick to seize upon the 
President's ignorance of the central issue and 
to turn it to his own advantage. MCCARTHY 
and his like-minded colleagues have won 
another skirmish in their attempt to dom- 
inate the executive departnrents, 

The President should not stand ineffec- 
tually by while Members of Congress try to 
chip away the authority of the Chief Execu- 
tive. Spouting copy-book maxims, as James 
Reston of the New York Times recently de- 
scribed the Eisenhower administration hom- 
ilies, will not stem the tide. 

The President has a sworn duty to uphold 
our tri-partite form of government, includ- 
ing the constitutional sanctity of his own 
office. And it is later than he thinks. 


Mr. Speaker, the Tribune editorial fol- 

lows: 
SECRETARY WEEKS ann AD-X2 

Jess M. Ritchie of Oakland, Calif., who 
claims to be the Ponce de Leon of the storage 
battery business, has been haled before the 
Federal Trade Commission again to answer 
a complaint that he has falsely advertised a 
substance which he claims will rejuvenate 
tired batteries. 


The quarrel over this battery additive, 
called AD-X2, led to the dismissal last year of 
Dr. Allen Astin, head of the Federal Bureau 
of Standards, by Commerce Secretary Weeks. 
Mr. Weeks charged Dr. Astin with "not being 
sufficiently objective” in conducting the tests 
which led the Bureau to pronounce the stuff 
worthless. 


Scientists’ protests against political inter- 
ference with the Bureau of Standards forced 
Secretary Weeks to reinstate Dr. Astin. The 
Senate Small Business Committee got a re- 
port from Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology that did not condemn AD-X2, but a 
committee appointed by the National Acad- 
emy of Science pronounced the Bureau of 
Standards’ original work to be excellent, and 
characterized Ritchie's product as, indeed, 
worthless. It is as a result of this report that 
the Federal Trade Commission has reinsti- 
tuted proceedings against Ritchie. 

There is something more at issue here than 
Mr. Ritchie's chemical gimmick. Secretary 
Weeks has some tall explaining todo. On the 
available evidence, he used the power of his 
Office to promote the sale of a questionable 
item, and to punish a scientist who seems to 
have done only what he was paid to do- 
protect the American people against a com- 
mercial fraud. 

Congress should call the Secretary to ac- 
count, provided, of course, President Eisen- 
hower does not act first to rid himself of a 
bungling subordinate. 


Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE S. LONG 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 29, 1954 
Mr. LONG. Mr. Speaker, I have been 
very much concerned with the amount 
of space devoted by newspapers, radio, 
and television to discussing communism. 
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I was surprised by the letters that poured 
in on my office from almost every State 
in the Union following my address on 
the floor of Congress on the subject, 
“Communism in the Churches,” 

It must be true that our people are 
keenly aware of the menace of commu- 
nism. To me, this is a healthy sign. 
Someone once said, Eternal vigilance 
is the price of liberty.” Unfortunately, 
We are a nation of extremists. We go 
from one extreme to another. We were 
indifferent to the menace some 20 years 
ago. Today, many people are laboring 
under a false impression and belief with 
respect to the seriousness of this threat. 
It is in the hope that I can perhaps shed 
& little light upon this subject that I 
Come to you at this time, 

The question most asked is, “How 
great is the menace?” Let me tell you 
that, in 1938, there were approximately 
200,000 Communist card-holding mem- 
bers of the party in the United States. 
It did not compare with the member- 
Ships in France and in many other coun- 
tries. Their program in this country 
Was through the device known as the 

front organization.” Their ability to 
deceive gullible and unthinking people 
enabled them to wield much power in 
this Nation. We are a nation of joiners. 
I recall when other organizations have 
Swept this country, and literally scores 
of good people joined. They joined to 
Satisfy their curiosity, largely because 
they thought they could accomplish 
good. Likewise, when the Communists 
Set up many front organizations, some 
With patriotic objectives, they found it 
easy to enlist the support of thousands 
ot good Americans. As a matter of fact, 
the total claimed number of this type of 
organization in the United States in 1939 
Was in the thousands. It is hard to be- 
lieve that so many Americans would 
affiliate with organizations concerning 
Whose origin and purpose they had no 
knowledge. But this seems to have been 
the case. We must bear in mind that 
the majority of people who join these 
Organizations were not Communists. 

€y were not aware of the nature and 

of the organization. 

As soon as our people were properly 
informed, many of them immediately 
quit the organizations. Nevertheless, as 
& result of exposure, most of these or- 
Banizations went out of business. The 
Party itself shrank; until today, it num- 
bers approximately 25,000 Communists 
in the United States. 

Therefore, it follows as a matter of 
commonsense that the menace is far less 

ay than it was during the period we 
Slept. You can always depend on the 
t erican peoplè to react properly and 
ip abi when they are informed. May 
t be said to the credit of both political 
Parties, Republicans as well as Demo- 
crats, that they have steadfastly sup- 
ported the investigation and exposure of 
Un-American activities. If innocent 
People who, in their carelessness joined 
these organizations, are persecuted and 
held up to public scorn, a great deal of 

will be done. 

I believe that we should be constantly 

on the watch, since the very nature of 
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communism is such that it can suddenly 
expand. As long as we have the ballot 
and homeowners and home lovers, as we 
do today, I do not believe we need ever 
fear communism taking over our coun- 
try through popular consent. 

I believe that poverty plays a leading 
role in Communist recruiting in our 
country. No doubt, when people are 
poor and feel that they are victims of 
discrimination, that would mitigate in 
the interest of the Communist move- 
ment. 

We have traitors with us, and we will 
have them for a long time to come. I 
have believed for many years, that we 
must constantly recognize what we are 
dealing with. I believe that communism 
means Russia, and I also believe that 
Russia means war, and that the free 
world must come to a showdown with 
Russia. My opinion is based upon state- 
ments of the leaders of the Soviet Union 
from the very beginning of the move- 
ment up to the present time. 

Communism is marxism, and marxism 
is opposed to God; and how a godless 
country can live in peace and. harmony 
with a country that worships God and 
believes in the divinity of Jesus Christ is 
more than I can understand. 

There never has been a cult, since the 
beginning of time, which held so rigidly 
to its doctrine as communism. The very 
heart of their doctrine is world conquest. 
Since the Soviet Government has been in 
existence, they have taught their people 
world revolution and have talked about 
the time when a world revolution would 
occur. They are dead-bent, in my 
humble opinion, upon controlling the en- 
time world and bringing it under the 
yoke of communism—and when they 
think the time is ripe, they will strike. 
We must remain strong on land and sea 
and in the air. 

From time to time, they have changed 
their tactics. There was the period of 
the “front organization,” during which 
many gullible people were enticed into 
communism. That was the period in 
which they pretended they were seeking 
democratic objectives by peaceful means. 
Their tactics may change, but their ob- 
jectives remain today the same as they 
have ever been. It is a criminal con- 
spiracy and, for that reason, men like 
Browder were convicted of crimes such 
as forging passports, and Dr. Burton was 
sent to the penitentiary for counterfeit- 
ing United States money to serve his 
party. They agree with Lenin that 
everything, whether right or wrong, 
shall be used if it serves their purpose. 
The world is dealing with international 
gangsters, with people who are com- 
mitted to the planning and perpetuation 
of crime. When we recognize this ugly 
truth and approach the problem realis- 
tically, then our country will be more 
secure. 

God knows, all of us hope and pray 
that war will not come. I do not believe 
there is enough room in the world for 
people who want to be free and people 
who have aspirations of human dignity 
to live with a cult which is dedicated— 
heart, mind, body, and soul—to the ob- 
jective of conquering the entire world. 
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In 1929 Stalin addressed a group of 
American Communists in Moscow and 
very frankly and boldly told them: 

Yours is the decisive task. Go back to the 
United States and do all you can to prepare 
for the moment when we must conquer 
America. 


So, when all of the Communist leaders 
for 25 years have admitted and boldly 
said to us, We cannot live with you in 
the same world; communism cannot be 
secure or complete until such a time as 
you are destroyed,” I am compelled to 
believe that in the words of Washington, 
“It is wise to prepare for the worst.” 

In the meantime, since it is a criminal 
conspiracy, as all of the courts have so 
found it, and since every congressional 
committee has concluded that it is a 
criminal conspiracy, why should we per- 
mit it to have legal stature in the United 
States, and how can you deal with it as 
long as you recognize it as legal? 

This is no child’s play. This is a fight 
for keeps. We must understand as a 
people that you and I will live to see the 
dreadful day when the forces of freedom, 
when nations who believe in the dignity 
and the rights of man, must call a halt to 
the ever-expanding ambition of com- 
munism. Furthermore, when they reach 
a stalemate in this cold war and are no 
longer able by deceit and trickery to ex- 
tend their ruthless dominion, then they 
will resort to a hot war, a war that they 
are now feverishly preparing to wage. 

I believe that the United States of 
America should make her position clear 
to the entire world—that we do not pro- 
pose to sit idly by and see Russia enslave 
the rest of the world, that the time will 
soon come when we will have to speak 
out in no uncertain terms and say to her, 
“You cannot go one step further. Either 
you desist or you will have to fight.“ We 
are going to have to become stern and 
make our position crystal clear so that 
no one will misunderstand it. We will 
have to become equally as stern with our 
allies, and let them know where we stand 
and what they can depend on. 

This thing of pussyfooting has reached 
the point where even our own people do 
not understand just what we mean. In 
my opinion, all of these meetings we are 
attending in foreign countries bid no 
good for the United States. I think they 
are merely saying to us: “Let us play the 
game.” And then when they fail to ac- 
complish their purpose by exacting from 
us an agreement that is favorable to 
them, they call the meeting off. The 
next step is to call another meeting, at- 
tempting the same thing, and hoping 
to wear down our resistance to the point 
that we will give in and that possibly 
Communist China will become a member 
of the family of nations and be permitted 
to join the United Nations. 

When this happens, then the United 
States of America will either bow to the 
wishes of the Communist world or be 
forced to quit the United Nations. This 
is coming. This is their objective, and 
they will not quit, World revolution, as 
I said before, is their aim—to conquer 
the world. In my way of thinking, Rus- 
sia is the only serious threat to world 
peace. The sooner we recognize this, the 
better it will be for America. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 29, 1954 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I am extending my remarks to include 
an editorial from the Chicago Tribune 
of this morning, March 29, 1954, on the 
Calumet-Sag Waterway. Bills for the 
money with which to begin actual con- 
struction of this great development have 
been introduced by the three Members 
of the Congress from the southeastern 
area of Chicago, repfesenting both Dem- 
ocratic and Republican parties. 

The editorial follows: 

FUNDS FOR NAVIGATION 


Much excitement attended the recent ar- 
rival at New Haven, Conn., of the freighter 
Flying Enterprise II, the first oceangoing 
vessel, or so it was said, to call the port 
since the clipper-ship era ended 75 years 
ago. City officials hailed the event, predict- 
ing that New Haven would be revived as a 
world port. 

The first cargo amounted to 1,300 tons. 
The owners of the vessel plan to have a 
ship call at New Haven every 2 weeks, and 
hope to build up business totaling 78,000 tons 
@ year. 

We mention this incident not to disparage 
New Haven's longing to become an impor- 
tant port, but to direct attention to two ac- 
tions by Congress involving the Nation's 
shipping. Three years ago Congress voted 
an appropriation for deepening the New 
Haven port entrance from 27 to 35 feet. As 
A result 78.000 tons of shipping may be di- 
verted there. 

Last week, the House turned down an ap- 
propriation of $5 million to start work on the 
widening of the Calumet-Sag Channel of the 
Illinois Waterway, which last year carried 
more than 3 million tons of freight. Funds 
seem to be available for every east coast 
yacht basin, but none for one of the most 
important arteries of commerce, 

The total cost of the Calumet-Sag im- 
provement is estimated at $100 million. The 
size of this sum may have been the reason 
for the defeat of the initial appropriation. 
If so, Congress ought to take note of the 
fact that, unlike all the eastern harbors pro- 
vided by Federal funds, Cal-Sag was brought 
to its present state of great usefulness by 
local revenues. 

President Olis, of the Chicago Sanitary 
District, in an article in the current issue of 
Marine News, reports that between 1890 and 
1936, more than $83 million was spent on 
the development of the waterway by the 
sanitary district, the State of Illinois, and 
the city of Chicago. Measured by today's 
construction costs, the value of the improve- 
ment is more than 6350 million. 

Mr. Olis concedes that most of this money 
Was spent under the pressure of meeting 
Chicago’s sanitation needs and that the nav- 
igation features came along as a kind of 
bonus. Today, he says, “it would be impos- 
sible to say how much of the large sums ex- 
pended on the Cal-Sag Channel went for 
navigation purposes and how much for sani- 
tation, but we do know that navigation re- 
ceives the benefits of all the money spent on 
sanitation.” 

Members of congressional committees, the 
Army engineers, and everybody else who has 
examined the proposal to widen and deepen 
the channel have agreed that the job must 
be done, and that if it is done the volume 
of traffic on the waterway will be multiplied. 
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Yet the House, by a voice vote, almost casu- 
ally knocked out the item for this purpose 
in a $430 million bill for numerous flood 
control, navigation, and hydroelectric proj- 
ects. 

Having nothing to cheer about here, let's 
give nine rahs that a freighter will call at 
New Haven every other week, 


Able and Honest 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN TABER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 29, 1954 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I herewith 
submit an editorial appearing in the 
Ithaca Journal on the 23d of March in 
connection with the parity price of milk 
products, which is very interesting and 
illuminating. It indicates the problem 
that we face in connection with milk 
products very clearly: 

ABLE AND HONEST 


An honest and able Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, Ewa Taft Benson, is speaking Wednes- 
day in Bailey Hall. 

Mr. Benson is somewhat unique in Wash- 
ington, He is no politician, but in a long 
service with the farm cooperative movement 
he has learned a lot about farming. He is 
able. So are other people in Government. 
But we doubt it there are many men in this 
government or in previous governments who 
have brought something of a consecrated 
sense of duty to his job. Maybe a reason for 
that is his deep spiritual convictions, 

We have no idea what Mr. Benson is going 
to talk about but one can get some idea 
about the man by taking a look at one of his 
hot problems. That is the price support of 
various dalry products, including milk and 
butterfat. 

Mr. Benson has said that on April 1 the 
support will be 75 percent of parity and a 
howl went up, mainly from farmer politicians 
but also from a good many farmers. 

Mr. Benson took a good look at the statute 
before he made his decision. Subdivision 
201-C of the Agriculture Act of 1949 provides: 

“The price of whole milk, butterfat, and 
the products of such commodities respective- 
ly shall be supported at such levels not in 
excess of 90 percent, nor less than 75 percent, 
of the parity price therefor as the Secretary 
determines necessary in order to assure an 
adequate supply.” 

So Mr. Benson was obligated to fix the 
price of milk products at no more than 75 
percent if there was an adequate supply. 

He had to determine what an adequate 
supply was and what level of support be- 
tween 75 and 90 percent of parity is neces- 
sary to assure an adequate supply. 

The record shows that during the past 
year the supply of milk, butterfat, and dairy 
products has been more than adequate and 
according to an opinion of the Solicitor of 
the Department of Agriculture, “Unless the 
Secretary can conscientiously determine 
that a support level of 75 percent will not 
insure an adequate supply it is an obliga- 
tion under the statute to fix the support 
level at 75 percent. If he has any doubs as 
to the adequacy of the supply under such 
a support level it is his obligation to fix the 
support level at such higher percentage (not 
more than 90 percent) as he determines is 
necessary to assure an adequate supply.” 

And finally, the Solicitor pointed out that 
the determination must be made in the light 
of the very substantial stocks on hand rep- 
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resenting the equivalent of more than 8 bil- 
lion pounds of whole milk, the fact that the 
production during the current market yeor 
is expected to be about 122 billion pounds, 
an increase of 5 billion pounds from the pre- 
ceding year and that the surplus production 
during the current marketing year will be 
more than 6 percent of total production. 

Obviously that situation called for the 
minimum support, 75 percent, and Mr. Ben- 
son had the honesty and the guts to carry 
out the law, 

What be will talk about in Ithaca may 
not deal with milk at all. It may deal with 
his fiexible support program, which is heart- 
ily endorsed by some of the Nation's ablest 
farm leaders. 

We cite this milk experience simply to 
point out that what Mr. Benson did about 
milk products was the only thing an honest 
Secretary of Agriculture could do. And fur- 
ther to point out that in him we have a 
man of the highest integrity who cannot be 
bamboozled or pressured by special interests 
or by politicians. 


Dairymen Have Three Choices 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENN R. DAVIS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 22, 1954 


Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, I am inserting an editorial from 
Hoard’s Dairyman, published at Fort 
Atkinson, Wis., because I believe it pre- 
sents a thought-provoking suggestion 
for dealing with the problem of the price 
of dairy products. It was written by 
Editor William D. Knox, the son of our 
colleague from the 11th District of Mich- 
igan, the Honorable Vicror Knox. 

Bill Knox is a thoughtful, ‘practical 
man. He admits that his suggestion 
has its shortcomings, but certainly 
every other suggested program has its 
weaknesses. The fact is there is no easy, 
perfect, workable program for the 
immediate and long-range solution of 
the very acute problem now faced by the 
Nation's dairy producers. Mr. Knox has 
provided some solid food for thought, 
and I invite the suggestions of my col- 
leagues: 

Damrmen Have THREE CHOICES 

Now that the period of wishful thinking 
appears to be over in this dairy business. 
perhaps we can start scratching gravel and 
come up with a realistic dairy program. Too 
many people for too long have been wearing 
rose-colored glasses, hoping that the dairy 
surplus would melt away in the sun of some 
future bright day. 2 

In our travels around the country and 
from our Washington report, we gather that 
most dairy farmers, dairy leaders, farm 
leaders, Government officials, and Congress- 
men are now ready to admit the realities of 
our time. The picture, bluntly, shows that 
during the past 2 months. we produced milk 
at an annual rate of 130 billion pounds. 
Last year we produced an all-time record of 
121% billon pounds. We consumed 116 
Dillion pounds, and of that only 109 billion 
pounds went into civilian use. 

The United States Department of Agri- 
culture prediction is that we will produce 
124 billion pounds this year. Remember, 
however, that the prediction last year at this 
time was only 118 billion pounds. That esti- 
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Mate was off 3% billion pounds. We think 
this year’s estimate is just as far off, unless 
there is a widespread drought. In that 
event, the estimate may be nearly correct. 
In any event, there may be a gap of from 
8 to 21 billion pounds of surplus rolling down 
the valley this year. This does not include 
the surplus carryover from last year. 

In our opinion, any hope that lowered 
Parity price supports are going to help the 
Situation materially is, again, wishful think- 

They may slow down the rate of in- 
creased production; but we see no prospect 
Of decreasing production, and have little hope 
that the decreased retail prices are going to 
Stimulate a great increase in sales, although 
Modest increases should be expected. 

With our eyes wide open to the facts, let's 
look frankly to the alternatives open to 
Gairymen. We believe there are three 
Courses: T 

1. Remove all price supports and let prices 
fall where they will to clear the market. 
This would tend to squeeze out farmers with 
low producing cows and high costs of milk 
Production. For many reasons, which we 
have enumerated in these columns before, 
We cannot endorse such a proposal. . 

2. Adopt the subsidy-payments plan 
through which farmers would receive direct 
Payments from the Government, These pay- 
Ments would make up the difference between 
the low free market price and a given per- 
dentage of parity. As previously reported in 
these columns, this proposal has one major 
advantage and two very serious shortcomings. 

8. Endorse an amended version of the 
National Milk Producers Federation plan. 
previously reported here, the federation 
Would set up a dairy stabilization board, 
Made up of dairy farmers. The board would 
support the price of all milk going into do- 


mestie consumption by buying up the sur- 


Plus. Any loss incurred in disposing of the 
Surplus outside of domestic channels would 
be financed by a stabilization fee levied 
against all milk marketed. 

Although we endorse the original pro- 
Posal in principle, we must admit that it has 
two shortcomings. It does not provide a 
Specific incentive to produce for a market 
rather than dump on a market. The second 
Shortcoming is that the stabilization fee idea 

not too palatable to many dairymen, nor 
does it attract enthusiastic congressional 
Support. 

In the light of the foregoing, in early 

ch we proposed to several dairy leaders 
that the federation proposal be amended to 
accomplish the same objective without the 
levy of a stabilization fee. We offered for 
debate a market and surplus proposal that 
Would return dairy farmers the same price 
às the federation proposal. It would work 
in this way: 
us assume that we have a domestic 
Market for 115 billion pounds of milk at the 
i percent of parity price level. Further, 
yE US assume that we will produce 128 bil- 
on pounds this year. 

e dairy stabilization board would guar- 
cane dairy farmers a minimum of 90 per- 
8 of parity for all milk sold for domestic 

uman consumption. We will refer to this 
Milk as market milk. All surplus milk 
Would be paid for at not to exceed the 
1 al disposal price on foreign markets, in 

ndustry, or for feeds, etc, 
a The proposal would appear like this to a 
4lry farmer in his operations: 
muting the past 3 years, John Doe has 
mio eted an average of 25,000 pounds of 
llk during May, His market this May 
Would be 90 percent of this average, or 22,500 
pounds. (Market of 90 percent is deter- 
bine by dividing total production of 128 
115 on pounds into the available market of 
er billion pounds.) For this milk he would 
the of $4.27 per hundred, if this were 
* 80 percent of parity figure. Any surplus 
Placed on the market would bring the 
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going surplus price realized by the dairy 
stabilization board. Let us assume this is 
$2 per hundred and that he sent 2,000 
pounds of surplus to market. Here is his 
return for May: 22,500 pounds at $4.27, 
$960.75; 2,000 pounds at $2, $40; total, 
$1,000.75. 

At 75 percent of parity price supports, as 
scheduled for April 1, the average national 
price would be about 63.55. The same 
amount of milk at this price in May would 
return: 24,500 pounds at $3.55, $869.75. 

Please appreciate that this is a very brief 
outline. Many modifications and refine- 
ments will be desirable. For example, spe- 
cial provisions should apply to drought areas. 
The question we raise at this time is whether 
or not the principle is sound. If so, the 
dairy industry has a principle or base upon 
which it can build an effective program that: 

1. Is not subject to political manipulation 
by any political party. 

2. Prices dairy products to the consumer 
at a fair price level consistent with other 
industrial and conusmer prices. 

3. Shares the burden of a surplus equitably 
among all producers on the basis of recent 
production history. 

4. Does not limit production but provides 
an incentive to produce for the real market 
and not for market-wrecking surpluses. 

5. Is self-financing. Original Government 
revolving fund could be paid back through 
a small percentage deduction on all surplus 
funds handled. 

6. Does not limit market expansion. Sales 
promotion through the American Dairy As- 
sociation would increase the market per- 
centage. Efficient producers can increase 
their market by greater production if they 
so desire, but inefficient producers should be 
discouraged by the surplus price. 

We readily admit the proposal has at least 
one shortcoming. Anyone who wishes to 
start dairying must either begin on an es- 
tablished dairy farm with a market or pro- 
duce largely at a surplus price for the first 
year or so until a market is established. Ad- 
mittedly, this shortcoming is also an asset 
in that it gives the present dairy farmer 
and industry some insulation from the great 
milk production potential of 25 to 30 million 
diverted acres. It serves to prevent the 
dumping of surplus corn, cotton, and wheat 
land on an already flooded dairy market. 

We are not going to carry this proposal to 
Congress. It is offered simply as a construc- 
tive suggestion for consideration by our 
readers. ‘Think it over, test it, and debate it. 
If you think it has merit, tell your dairy 
and farm organization officers, and write your 
Representatives and Senators in Congress. 
If you do not approve it, tell them that, too. 
These people are your elected representatives. 
Through them you should make your opin- 
fons and convictions known. Every voice of 
good judgment is a nail in the construction 
of a platform on which may be built a more 
prosperous dairy future. 


Oscar Mayer's 95th Birthday 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 29, 1954 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I am sure my colleagues in the Congress 
would wish to join me in extending con- 
gratulations to Oscar Mayer on this, his 
95th birthday. Mr. Mayer opened a 
butcher shop in Chicago 71 years ago. 
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His sausage products caught on, and the 
famous packing company bearing his 
name resulted. At 95 he is fit and alert, 
gets to the office every morning at 9. 
Joining in today’s celebration of his 
natal day will be 16 grandchildren, 20 
great grandchildren. Missing will be 
Carter H. Harrison, 5-time mayor of 
Chicago, who died a few months ago at 
93. Harrison and Mayer were insepara- 
ble friends, Chicago is proud and fond 
of Oscar Mayer, one of her greatest sons. 


Address of Hon. Robert V. Anderson 
_ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL CUNNINGHAM 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 29, 1954 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
the Secretary of the Navy, Mr. Robert 
B. Anderson, gave a wonderful message 
to the Army-Navy breakfast group of the 
International Council for Christian 
Leadership, Inc., at the Army-Navy Club 
on February 23, 1954. Under unanimous 
consent, I insert Mr. Anderson's message 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD so that all 
may have an opportunity to benefit from 
his views: 

One of the greatest books in English liter- 
ature, and one which could be found in al- 
most every American bookshelf up until a 
generation or two ago, opened with these 
words: 7 

“As I walked through the wilderness of 
this world I lighted on a certain place where 
Was a den, and laid me down in that place 
to sleep; and as I slept I dreamed therein, 
I dreamed, and behold, I saw a man clothed 
with rags standing in a certain place with 
his face from his own house, a book in his 
hand, and a great burden upon his back. 
I looked and saw him open the book and 
read therein; and as he read, he wept and 
trembled; and not being able longer to con- 
tain, he brake out with a lamentable cry, say- 
ing "What shall I do?'” 

Thus in these words did Christian, the 
hero of John Bunyan's Pilgrim's Progress be- 
gin the long and arduous journey that ended 
in the redemption of his soul. Yet there is 
something more here than simply the open- 
ing passage of a great book. To me it is one 
of those profound and timeless observations 
about humanity which are the hallmarks of 
great literature. It says a great deal about 
man, not only about what he was in Bun- 
van's time, but about what he is today. Who 
among us is without a burden? Who among 
us has not at some solemn moment in his 
lifetime exclaimed, if only to himself: “What 
shall Ido? What shall I do?” 

The burdens of men are many and varied. 
Some are great, while others are trifling. 
Some are burdens which must be borne 
alone, while others must be borne jointly, 
as the inherited problems of a common so- 
clety. What these burdens are, and the way 
in which men regard them goes a long way 
toward explaining why men think and act 
the way they do. 

There is the burden of ethical conduct. 
It has been said of man that he is the only 
animal who laughs and weeps, because he 
is the only animal who ts struck by the 
difference between what things are, and what 
they ought to be. It is man unique ability 
to perceive abstract differences which raises 
the possibility of deliberate choice; includ- 
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ing the choice of an ultimate purpose in 
life. Moreover, the possibility of free choice 
inevitably brings with it a certain personal 
responsibility for the selection of what is 
right. It also constitutes at once the need 
‘and the foundation for a value system which 
will increase the natural probability that the 
choices made will be the right ones. Man 
is thus a moral creature, deeply responsive 
to moral values, and burdened with the re- 
sponsibility for translating choice and value 
into morally correct action. 

And this is a great burden indeed—this 
responsibility for translating choice and 
value into right action. Perhaps our great- 
est tragedy arises out of the fact that man, 
having perceived the difference between the 
way things are and the way they ought to 
be seems to do so little about it. It is not 
enough to say that man is by nature an im- 
perfect creature, not yet ransomed from his 
own passions and brutishness, or that out of 
pure ignorance he may make wrong choices, 
The fact remains that man can and does 
make choices, and through the harsh logic 
of cause and effect he must inevitably bear 
the consequences of those choices, He now 
has it in his power to destroy a large part 
of his accumulated wealth, and send the 
course of civilization reeling back hundreds, 
perhaps thousands of years in time. He can 
choose to do this, or he can choose otherwise. 
But the choice and the responsibility are 
his, and his alone. 

This leads me directly to the next burden— 
the burden of knowledge seeking, and the 
responsibility for discovering and transmit- 
ting truth. There was a time when men 
knew almost nothing of themselves or of 
the world about them. Almost without ex- 
ception, every truth we now know represents 
a triumph of some man's inquiring mind 
over the forces of ignorance, doubt, and 
superstition. It may appear that we have 
learned a great deal during the past thou- 
sand generations, and in some fields we un- 
doubtedly have—which is part of our trouble, 
Ironically, it is this very inequity of knowl- 
edge that is the source of our great peril, 
for our knowledge of the physical sciences 
lias placed at our disposal more power than 
our knowledge of social sciences may permit 
us sensibly to control. 

Practical knowledge Is the product of two 
functions: Perception and communication. 
Before it is possible to know anything, to 
discover any of the abstract realities which 
are all about us, the mind must not only 
perceive the new reality to be something 
totally novel, but it must further relate it 
to those realities which are already known. 
Then, in order for the new truth to have 
meaning to anyone other than the discover- 
er, it must be described so definitively that its 
existence is recognized and accepted by the 
minds of others. In certain areas, particu- 
larly in the physical sciences, we have done 
rather well. Two times two is four in any 
language, and even our bitterest enemies 
accept the reality that water is two parts 
hydrogen and one part oxygen. But in the 
realm of human relationships, most of us 
struggle forever under the burden of the 
inexpressible. It is only when the utter- 
ance of some great master of human com- 
munication pierces the thick wall of inar- 
ticulateness that isolates each of us from 
his fellows that we glimpse the essential 
unity of truth. On these occasions we are 
likely as not to exclaim “Why, that's exactly 
what I always thought." ‘Yet there is some- 
thing more to it than impassioned phrases or 
clever words. There is no magic in words, 
except as people understand and act upon 
the realities they symbolize. The greatness 
of the Gettysburg address lay not in the 
simple beauty of its expression but in the 
fact that it crystallized the inchoate senti- 
ments about liberty and brotherhood and 
representative government that lay in the 
hearts and minds of thinking men all over 
the world. 
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In order that our burden of ethical con- 
duct may prove bearable, we must with re- 
newed energy undertake the burden of find- 
ing and transmitting truth in the all- 
important area of human relationships. It 
is here that our need for progress is most 
urgent and we shall progress only to the 
extent that the truth about ourselves is 
made known to us, and becomes a part of 
our inner consciousness and understanding. 

There is the burden of unpaid debts, far 
beyond his ability ever to repay, that each 
of us owes to those whose works and good 
will have enriched his own life. There is 
the huge debt one owes to his father and 
mother, for the years of tender care, of lov- 
ing sacrifice, of wise counsel and patient 
guidance, for which no repayment is possible, 
and none is asked. There is the debt owed 
to friends who have opened their hearts, 
their homes, and their pocketbooks in times 
of great trouble and distress, 

There is the massive debt that every one 
of us owes to those whose efforts contributed 
to the freedom, the comfort, and the security 
we now enjoy as the beneficiaries of the most 
enlightened culture the world has ever 
known. There were the great scientists, 
the inventors, the statesmen, the teachers 
and philosophers, the artists, poets and mu- 
sicians, Yes; and there were soldiers, and 
sailors, and airmen, and marines, and coast- 
guardsmen, who gave all that was in them 
to give, in order that their Nation might 
keep burning the lamp of freedom in a 
world darkened with despair. Who among 
us could being to estimate his debt to Gal- 
lileo, to Gutenberg, to Pasteur, to Washing- 
ton or Lincoln—or to the unknown one who 
sleeps at Arlington? 

But the greatest debt of all we owe to the 
man of Galilee; he who gave everything, and 
who asked nothing, save that mran believe 
in Him, and believing to be as brothers unto 
one another, 

In a ministry of 3 short years Jesus of 
Nazareth changed the world, and in the suf- 
fering and agony of his crucifixion he re- 
deemed it. He bore chains that we might be 
free; He suffered that we might prosper; He 
died that we might have life and have it 
more abundantly. He is the only force that 
can give meaning and purpose to the life of 
man; the only force that can bring the 
quality of order to a vast and seemingly 
planiess universe. 

Yet his concern is a deeply personal one 
and so is the debt that each of us owes. 
We may satisfy part of that debt by works 
of dedication, by prayer and worship and 
by being in general the decent and admirable 
people He would want us to be. But we can- 
not ever discharge that debt or wash it away, 
as our sins were washed away, for even as 
we begin we can hear Him saying: 

“Let not your heart be troubled; ye believe 
in God, believe also in me. In my father's 
house are many mansions; if it were not so 
I would have told you. I go to prepare a 
place for you. 

“And if I go and prepare a place for you, 
I will come again and receive you unto my- 
self; that where I am, there ye may be also,” 


wR 
Terrifying Responsibilities 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. BARRATT O’HARA 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 22, 1954 
Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 


I am extending my remarks to include 
pertinent excerpts from the address of 


A. T. Burch, associate editor of the Chi- 
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_cago Daily News, at a Decalogue Forum 


luncheon in Chicago, as reported in the 
Journal of the Decalogue Society of 
Lawyers: 

Our responsibilities would terrify us except 
for one thing. In a democracy, everybody 21 
years old and older is expected to have wise 
opinions on all the most important public 
questions, at least. The newspaper is an ex- 
tension of the citizen's eyes and ears, and, we 
hope, a stimulator of his mind and con- 
science. It is our duty to keep the spotlight 
on critical areas of government. It is our 
faith that public business is the public’s 
business, 


A good deal of public concern has been ex- 
pressed over the split decisions of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, on the 
ground that these divisions tend to under- 
mine confidence both in the law and the 
courts. The answer, I suppose, is the same 
that President Eisenhower recently made 
when questioned at a press conference about 
the differences of opinion in the Defense De- 
partment regarding the Alr Force budget. 
“These hard problems,” he said, “would not 
bes problems if there were not two sides to 

em.“ 


. . . . * 


In 1947 the Supreme Court went a long 
way in further removing the risk of contempt 
punishment. In a Corpus Christi, Tex., case 
Justice Douglas declared for the majority: 

“The law of the contempt is not made for 
the protection of judges who may be sensi- 
tive to the winds of public opinion. Judges 
are supposed to be made of fortitude, able 
to thrive in a hardy climate.” 

. » . . . 

So much bloody crime goes unpunished in 
this country, and notably in Chicago, that 
the press would be shamefully recreant in its 
public duty if it stood aside as a passive and 
silent observer of this awful anarchy. 


Democracy in Italy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. T. MILLET HAND 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 29, 1954 


Mr. HAND. Mr: Speaker, although 
Italy had its full share of troubles with 
communism, it remains for a distin- 
guished Italian priest, Don Luigi Sturgo. 
to make one of the most inspiring 
speeches of our times on the fundamen- 
tal elements of democracy. 


Father Sturzo, a founder of the Chris- 
tian Democratic Party, recently ad- 
dressed the Italian Chamber of Deputies 
on the subject Freedom Must Be Total, 
which is worthy of the attention of all 
people everywhere who love democracy 
and freedom, The speech, as recently 
reported in Time, follows: 

Democracy has two fundamental elements- 
They are: Freedom, as opposed to despotism 
and a society in which there are no special 
classes, castes, or interests. Freedom must 
be total or else it is not freedom, 

Despite all the good will and the oft- 
repeated statements of the men in govern- 
ment, both in the past and present, it can- 
not be denied that the weight of an ever 
more intrusive interference from the GOV- 
ernment is upon us. I am not opposed to 
measured government intervention in the 
various branches of private activities, espe- 
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Clally where private Initiative cannot of it- 
Self adequately answer public needs. 


FREEDOM AND POWER 


Since the war, all attempts at getting back 
On the road to freedom have been barred by 
three factors: Lack of faith in freedom or, 
more exactly, fear of freedom; an inferiority 
complex in the face of Marxist propaganda; 
and the vested interests of a government 
bureaucracy. Today, 9 years after war's end, 
We find ourselves in such a maze of inter- 
locking interests—and in such a psycholog- 
ical state—that it is hard to speak of an 
effective reduction of state intervention 
without being misunderstood. That is why 
I, who have no ties, can speak of it. It does 
not matter that my voice is that of an un- 
heeded Cassandra, If I were silent, I should 
tall in my duty. 

Two concepts face each other. One of 
them is state intervention, leading to state 
Socialism. The other is freedom, leading to 
Civic and social cooperation, I am for free- 
dom, 

Someone said that freedom must be de- 
fended at all times because. like virtue, it is 
at all times besieged. This is true for all, 
and for all cases. But the profound mean- 
ing of freedom must be understood. The 
best definition was given by Cicero: “Free- 
dom is participation in power.” Only in 
democracy can we have direct and indirect 
Participation in power. But power presup- 
Poses property—and property means initia- 
tive, responsibility, and risk. This is a law 
ot history. Therefore, the proletarian will 
have no power as long as he remains a prole- 
tarian. 


But when the state Is introduced in the 
Place of the greater possibilities of private 
Property, when government monopolies are 
Created, when perpetual tenures are estab- 
lished by state-controlled groups, and goy- 
ernment participation is established in pri- 
vate enterprise, then the course of freedom 
is altered or interrupted. 

For some time we in Italy have been head- 
ing toward state capitalism and hence the 
formation of a new, restricted political class 
Made up of those participating in that cap- 
italism—in other words, the government and 
Civil-service bureaucracy. It is no wonder 
Privileged employees take to themselves 
bigger tasks and positions, that they are now 
present in large numbers in the Chamber of 
Deputies and the Senate. It is no wonder 
that a certain number of parliamentary 
representatives are simultaneously adminis- 
trators or managers of state companies han- 
dling public funds. An attempt has been 
Made to reconcile differences between state 
And private and semipublic companies, but 
the law is losing its ethical force because 
it has been observed only by a few and has 
been evaded by many. 3 

THE CURSE OF MONOPOLIES 


The system of state participation in en- 
terprise allows the government and privileged 
bureaucracy to spread itself in such a way 
as to handicap and alter an economic dyna- 
mism otherwise capable of increasing produc- 
tion and absorbing the ever-growing labor 
Market. These companies and the state mo- 
Nopolies acquire such credit and fiscal privi- 
leges that they can, at will, kill any private 
Competition. It is the state—that is, the 
community—which bears the almost con- 
Stant losses. 

Thus private initiative becomes ever more 
Contracted, while government participation 
Bets even larger and keeps all power and 
almost all possession unto itself. In such 
an atmosphere, so-called private monopolies 
are also created. Whether private or govern- 
ment, they are still monopolies and as such 
are harmful to economy and freedom, I am 
not against a Jaw penalizing the creation of 
Private industrial and commercial monop- 
Olies, but simultaneously the state itself must 
eliminate its own monopolies. 
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God himself gave us liberty with the at- 
tached risk that we might follow the wrong 
road. But the attitude of today seems to 
be to cast the individual risk upon the state. 
that is, the community. If this continues, 
the time will come when we will all be civil 
servants. Should that day ever come to our 
country, a nation of responsible persons 
would no longer exist. It would be a host 
of irresponsible people. 


The 16th Amendment to the Constitution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 29, 1954 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, the Mem- 
bers of the House have said and heard 
a great deal about taxation during the 
past few weeks. The Members of the 
other body are now debating the results 
of our labors. It is interesting, there- 
fore, to note that the father of the 16th 
amendment, which made Federal income 
taxes posible, is still living in Seattle, 
Wash. He is former Senator Norris 
Brown, of Nebraska, who served from 
1906 to 1912 in the Senate, and is now 
90 years of age. 

Senator Brown set forth an account of 
those days in a letter to a boy in Ala- 
bama, who inquired as to the most im- 
portant event in the Senator’s public 
service. The letter follows: 

DECEMBER 2, 1953. 
Mr. Roy Prrrs, 
Anniston, Ala. 

Dear Ma. Prrrs: In reply to your esteemed 
favor of November 20, I beg to say that the 
most important event in my service in the 
United States Senate occurred during the 
special session of the Congress called by 
President Wiliiam Howard Taft in 1909. In 
his message to Congress, President Taft urged 
Co to amend the revenue law. The 
House complied by passing the Paine bill. 
It was sent to the Senate where it was re- 
ferred to the Finance Committee headed by 
Senator Aldrich. They reported the Paine 
bill back to the Senate with several amend- 
ments. 

In the course of the debate, an amendment 
was offered from the floor of the Senate pro- 
posing the levy of an income tax on corpora- 
tions. After much debate, I offered a joint 
resolution to amend the Federal Constitution 
which would confer on Congress the power 
to levy taxes on income. My resolution was 
referred to the Aldrich committee which re- 
ported it back to the Senate favorably. 

Up to that time, the Supreme Court had 
held both ways on that question. Its last 
ruling was that Congress did not have that 
right under the Constitution. 

The opposition to my resolution was led by 
Senator Borah, of Idaho, and Senator Bailey, 
of Texas, on the ground that the last ruling 
of the Supreme Court was erroneous and un- 
sound. Being the author of the resolution, 
I was given the privilege of leading the debate 
in its favor. My argument was that the 
resolution would end all doubt on the ques- 


tion of the power of Congress to impose taxes 


on income. 

The Senate voted by more than the re- 
quired two-thirds majority to adopt my reso- 
lution. It was later adopted by the House 
and sent to the States for consideration. 

In February 1913, I had the honor to re- 
port to the Senate that the State of Wyo- 
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ming had ratified the resolution, this being 
the 36th State to ratify. 
The resolution is now known as the 16th 
amendment to the Constitution. 
Very truly yours, 
Norais Brown, 


Politics and the Pocketbook Appeal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OTTO KRUEGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 29, 1954 


Mr. KRUEGER. Mr. Speaker, the re- 
action to the House approval of the tax- 
revision measure recently passed has 
been very interesting. A review of the 
act, and the motives that inspired the 
amendment to increase personal in- 
come-tax exemptions written by M. M. 
Oppegard, of the Grand Forks Herald, 
Grand Forks, N. Dak., has aroused con- 
siderable interest. 

Mr. Oppegard has long been respected 
for his analytical ability, and this edi- 
torial should add to that respect: 

It Seems To Me 


Taxes and farm price supports apparently 
will be the two major issues the Democrats 
will carry into the congressional election 
campaigns this year, for already the first 
signal fires have been touched off by their 
battle leaders. 

While the Communists-in-Government Is- 
sue may have a part in the campaign if the 
Republicans have their way, it seems unlike- 
ly now that it will be a focal point, for it 
lacks in appeal to the vast majority of voters, 

There is nothing like the pocketbook ap- 
peal in a political campaign, for that finds re- 
sponse even with voters not remotely at- 
fected, while communism is a rather vague 
subject to most of the voters and apparently 
excites only passing Interest. 

Naturally, the Democrats will want to look 
the other way when the Communist hunt is 
mentioned, for they created the need for the 
hunt by Installing many Communists and 
fellow travelers in governmental posts. j 

Thus they hope to avoid that issue by cens 
tering their fire on taxes and farm sup 
with their whole interest strictly political 
and without regard to the economic factors 
involved from a national viewpoint. 

Political mass appeal was seen in the Dem- 
ocratic effort the other day to raise the per- 
sonal income-tax exemption from $600 to 
$700, which was defeated in the House, while 
an effort to make it 8800 now and $1,000 
next year likely will be made in the Senate. 

It should be remembered that the Demo- 
cratic administrations of the past 20 years 
created the situations calling for more and 
more taxes, and the taxeating machine they 
created must still be fed by the Republican 
administration until its appetite can be 
reduced. 

Sam RAYBURN, former Speaker of the 
Democrat-controlled House, is one of those 
now charging that the Republicans want to 
change the tax structure to help the rich and 
soak the poor, while the Democrats have 
always been the friend of the little fellow. 

This is all very interesting, as fiction fre- 
quently is. Mr. Raysvrn, who hails from 
Texas, was one of the principal supporters of 
the 27.5-percent oil depletion allowance for 
income-tax purposes, which has been an im- 
portant factor in creating a lot of Texas 
millionatres. 

This liberal credit has been attacked fre- 
quently in Congress in recent years, but one 
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of the principal backers of the provision has 
been RAYBUEN, now the minority leader and 
the friend of the poor. 

Despite all their camoufiage, it has long 
‘been apparent that the Democrats talk about 
helping the poor and soaking the rich, 
while the process really has been the reverse. 

The present tax exemption is $600 for each 
dependent, giving a husband and wife $1,200 
exemption, 8600 for each dependent, while 
the single exemption also is $600. 

The exemptions are this high only because 
RAyYsvRN and his Democratic cohorts failed 
in their efforts to defeat the tax bill of 1948, 
for from 1944 to 1947, the exemptions were 
$1,000 for man and wife and $500 for indi- 
viduals and dependents. 

It was the Republican-controlled 80th Con- 
gress that raised exemptions and credits and 
cut taxes in other ways. Twice tax-cutting 
measures were vetoed by then President Tru- 
man, but enough Democrats supported the 
Republican measures to pass them over the 
vetoes. i 

Then early in 1948, the Taft-led Congress 
again voted to raise exemptions and credits 
and reduce income taxes by 20 to 30 percent, 
with the larger percentages going to the 
lower brackets. Truman vetoed that bill too, 
but his veto was overridden and despite Dem- 
ocratic Opposition, 7,400,000 low-income tax- 
payers were removed from the tax rolls, 

When Franklin D. Roosevelt took office, 
exemptions were $2,500 for man and wife, 
and 61.000 for a dependent or individual. 
Under Democratic control, these were re- 
duced steadily until the $1,000 man-wife and 
$500 individual exemptions were reached. 

In the 28 years Democrats Were in office 
after the enaction of an income tax law, they 
never once raised the income-tax exemption. 
Instead, they lowered it consistently, aiming 
to collect from people of smaller and smaller 
incomes. 

When the first income tax law was enacted 
in 1913, the exemption for a single person 
was $3,000; for a married person, $4,000, 
From 1917 to 1926, the exemption for a 
single person was $1,000, for the married 
it was $2,000 until 1921, when it was raised 
to $2,500. Democrats ruled Congress in 1917; 
Republicans controlled in 1921. 

Only 337,000 persons were required to file 

income tax returns in 1915, and some of 
these were not taxable. As recently as 1928, 
when the Republicans controlled Congress, 
a married person with no dependent, with a 
net income of $5,000, had only to pay a $6 
income tax liability. 
It the personal exemption now were raised 
by $100 to 6700, approximately 4 million 
taxpayers would go off the rolls, leaving 43 
million still paying Income taxes. 

If the exemption were raised to $1,000, as 
Senator Grorse proposes for 1955, almost 15 
million taxpayers would be eliminated, or 
almost 1 in 3. In the eyes of the Dem- 
ocrats, that would mean 15 million assured 
votes, although their figuring may be wrong. 

The slash in excise taxes voted by the 
House, effective April 1, likely will be in- 
creased by the Senate by $50 million, mak- 
ing the cut $962 million, The House cut 
excise taxes, with few exceptions, to a com- 
mon 10-percent base, while the Senate 
Finance Committee in addition voted to 
eliminate all tax on movie tickets costing 
less than 60 cents. 

The Senate is almost certain to accept its 
committee bill, and a compromise with the 
House may cut somewhat the price on tax- 
exempt tickets, possibly to 50 cents or 
even 40. 

If the measure is adopted by a decisive 
vote, it is unlikely President Eisenhower will 
veto it, for it would appear his veto could 
be overridden, If the vote is close in the 
Senate, and that again appears unlikely, he 
might consider a veto, although he has said 
nothing on the subject. 

We may expect at least the House version 
of the excise tax bill will be adopted, with 
considerable prospect that the final meas- 
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ure will exempt movie tickets up to a price 
from 40 cents to 60 cents. 

Tax reduction, of course, desirable as it 
may be from a political point of view, is di- 
rectly related to expenditures and the ad- 
ministration’s determination to balance the 
budget. 

It would seem, therefore, that the real ap- 
proach to the subject is through the budget, 
with a determination to effect such realistic 
cuts in expenditure as can be attained with- 
out endangering our defense or upsetting 
our domestic economy. 

Lower taxes would increase business, but 
lower taxes without corresponding reduc- 
tions in governmental expenditures would 
feed inflation. It would seem a rather simple 
problem in economics if it could be shorn of 
all political considerations. 

M. M. Opprcarp. 


Freedom Is the Fundamental Issue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LEROY JOHNSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 29, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I am including two 
statements that I consider unusual, in 
that they analyze basic fundamental 
problems facing the Nation today. 

The first one is by Dr. Leo Wolman 
and is entitled “Freedom Is the Funda- 
mental Issue.” The centralization of 
power on a national scale, whether it be 
in business, in labor, or in government 
is dangerous. Dr. Wolman points out 


how in the field of labor, there is a grad- 


ual building up and centralization of the 
power represented by millions of work- 
ingmen that is dangerous to the citizens 
as well as to the Jabor-union members 
themselves. 

I hope that every Member of Congress 
may have a chance to read this inter- 


_ esting editorial from the Los Angeles 


Times of March 27, 1954: 
FREEDOM Is THE FUNDAMENTAL ISSUE 


The fight for Individual freedom received 
powerful support when Dr. Leo Wolman, 
Director of the National Bureau of Economic 
Research, spoke to a meeting of the National 
Industrial Conference Board here, Dr. Wol- 
man, a lifetime student of labor relations, 
declared that the whittling away of indi- 
vidual rights and of local self-government, 
through the enactment of laws regulating 
labor, is an issue more important than any 
questions of wages or fringe benefits. 

A VITAL ISSUE 


Politicians who cater to the labor vote by 
which they mean the votes of workers which 
labor leaders assert they are able to deliver, 
may read Dr, Wolman's words with some- 
thing of a shock. For he declared flatly that 
the authors of the labor law of the 1930's 
had no intention of compromising personal 
liberty or conferring unlimited power upon 
the Federal Government, though that was 
the effect of the enactment. 

“It is against this whittling away of in- 
dividual rights and of local self-government 
that localities are becoming increasingly 
rebellious,” he said. 

He pointed out that 15 States have en- 
acted laws which declare that the right to 
work may not be denied any man because 
he is or is not a member of a labor union, 
and most of them also forbid the subtraction 
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of union ducs from a wage earner’s pay 
check without his consent. 

The issue is real and must be settled 
promptly, Dr. Wolman declared, before 
private power becomes so entrenched that 
it will be impossible to curb or regulate it. 


MONOPOLY QUESTION 


The issue is essentially that of monopoly, 
which the American people have been fight- 
ing all through their history; and a labor 
monopoly is as hurtful as any other kind. 
A man who may not work without the per- 
mission of a union official is not a free man 
in the fullest sense of the word. 

The statement of Gov. Gordon Persons, of 
Alabama, when he signed the “right to work” 
bill adopted by that State's legislature, 18 
one of the best answers that has been made 
to the customary union plea that nonunion 
men are free riders and get benefits which 
the union has obtained for all workers, but 
do not pay for them. Governor Persons 
declared that the churches are great organ- 
izations for good, and yet no one is compel- 
led to be a church meniber; that the Amer- 
ican Legion, the Veterans of Foreign Wars. 
and other service organizations have done 
much to provide benefits for all veterans— 
yet no veteran is required to join. 

“Individual labor unions themselves have a 
right to say whether they shall belong to 
the AFL, the CIO, or be independent,” he 
declared, 

It is not logical, obviously to extend a right 
of choice to unions and not to workers. 

Those who first settled in our great coun- 
try did so because they wanted to. It has 
always been a tradition in America that any 
man could do as he pleased, as long as he did 
not violate the laws of the land,” the Gov- 
ernor continued. 

STRENGTH IN FREEDOM 

“In my opinion, all of our labor unions 
will be far stronger and the members in 
them will have a far greater interest in and 
respect for the organizations if membership 
can be shown to be desirable and they are 
not forced to join. 

“Because I believe in free labor and free 
enterprise, I am today signing the right-to- 
work bill.” 

Dr. Wolman's talk and Governor Persons“ 
remarks are opposite because of the effort 
in Congress to amend the Taft-Hartley Act 
80 as to make Federal law paramount over 
all local legislation. This would deprive 
States and localities of any control whatever 
over labor relations which, by a stretch of 
the imagination, could be held to “affect” 
interstate commerce, 

This is not a fanciful supposition; some 
years back, a member of a Federal commis- 
sion engaged in enforcing some aspects of 8 
labor law declared that his commission had 
jurisdiction over shoeshine boys and barbers 
in an office buillding, if anybody in the build- 
ing was engaged in interstate commerce. 

The need is not for less, but for more, loca! 
contro] over strikes, picketing, and other ac- 
tivities which affect the local public welfare. 
Every State, and especinlly California, should 
have a right-to-work act. 


\ 


Short Reply to Strange and Dangerous 
Talk 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS | 
or 


HON. LEROY JOHNSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 29, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, J include a comment by Raymond 
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Moley, which I believe to be very appro- 
priate at this time. 

Because some people are irritated by 
the way some investigating groups con- 
duct their hearings, suggestions are be- 
ing made which might very seriously 
curtail the power of Congress to investi- 
Bate. The power to investigate is inher- 
ent in representative government. It is 
the spark that makes representative gov- 
ernment really representative. Investi- 
Ration brings out facts and situations 
that the legislature in general and the 
legislator in particular should know at 
the time a law is written and adopted. 

Furthermore, the executive branch of 
the Government should be scrutinized 
periodically- That has been the pro- 
cedure in our country since its inception. 
On occasion perhaps unjust or unfair 
Criticism is heaped upon the executive 
department by overzealous investigators. 
However, by and large, and in the great 
Majority of situations, investigations 
have been wholesome and beneficial to 
the cause of good government. 

Mr. Moley is eminently qualified by 
training and experience to make con- 
structive comments as he has in the 
article which follows: 

Ssort REPLY To STRANGE AND DANGEROUS Tare 

I should not use valuable space to explain 
and defend the right of congressional com- 
mittees to investigate if I had not heard 
in recent weeks, from apparently sane and 
educated people, some strange and dangerous 
talk, For this tremendous hullabaloo, not 
to say national madness about “you know 
who” has moved some people to wonder 
why Congress should investigate at all. 

To question that right is to challenge the 
entire concept of representative government 
and the Constitution which gives meaning 
to that concept. 

I shall avoid the academic process of quot- 
ing authorities past and present. A bit of 
commonsense will do. Congress must be 
Our means of control over the vast bureauc- 
racy which is directly responsible to the 
President. It must, through its committees, 
Maintain a constant surveillance over that 
bureaucracy. For a politically constituted 
executive department cannot be trusted with 
the exclusive power to police itself. 

No man can be a judge in his own cause, 
The courts cannot be the means of control, 
for they get before them only what private 
Citizens or politically appointed prosecutors 
May bring to them. The FBI is responsible 
to a politically appointed attorney general. 
The press can print what it knows, but its 
Access to information is limited. 

Congress investigates for two purposes: 
First, to get the information necessary to 
guide it in making laws; second, to determine 
how its laws, including its appropriations, 
ure being carried out. 

The process through which it gathers this 
essential information through scores of 
committees and subcommittees is the heart 
ot our free government. That continuous 
Process of committee hearings should be and 
generally is carried on in true spirit of cour- 
tesy and cooperation between Members of 
poe and members of the administra- 

on, 

It would richly reward any American to 
examine in detall the work of just one sub- 
committee, Take, for example, the sub- 
committee of the House Appropriations 
Committee, which deals with the Interior 
Department. Its hearings extended over 
Several weeks in 1953. The record of those 
hearings fills four volumes, some 2,500 pages. 
The chairman, BEN JENSEN, of Iowa, was the 
essence of courtesy. The members of the 
Interlor Department who testified were 
equally fair and cooperative. 
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Then multiply this mass of laborious work 
manyfold and you have a picture of govern- 
ment at work. There is no alternative to 
such a process of making government re- 
sponsible to the people except dictatorship. 

The tragedy of it all, however, ts not the 
occasional person who, in his ignorance or 
excitement, cries out against Congress and 
all its works. The real injury comes from 
those who know exactly what they are doing 
when they traduce Congress and exalt what 
they call executive leadership. 

There have been such voices before in 
nations which abandoned parliamentary 
government, only to find that the leader, in 
whatever language it was expressed, ulti- 
mately led his people to tragic ends. 


One Thousand Eight Hundred and Fifty 
Foot Level for Garrison Dam Pool 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. OTTO KRUEGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 29, 1954 


Mr. KRUEGER. Mr. Speaker, the in- 
creasing interest in the operating level 
for Garrison, N. Dak., Reservoir is more 
evident every day. The people of the 
State more fully realize the need for the 
maximum capacity of the storage basin, , 
both for water reserves and power pos- 
sibilities. 

I would like to have the following 
editorial written by F. J. Froeschle, of the 
Ransom County Gazette, placed in the 
Record. It is evidence of the statewide 
realization of the need for an 1,850-foot 


level for Garrison Dam: 
Ransom Nores 
(By F. J. Froeschle) 

Williston is about as far away as you can 
get from Lisbon and still be in North Dakota, 
so normally the interests of the two com- 
munities don't get deeply intertwined. 

One thing that hasn't concerned Lisbon- 
ites is Williston's position with reference 
to Garrison Dam. 

The people there are dead against a res- 
ervoir level higher than 1,840 feet above sea 
level largely because the proposed 1,850-foot 
level will require diking around a portion of 
the city. 

But it happens that if Williston succeeds 
in reducing the reservoir level, it may some- 
day prevent Ransom County from getting 
irrigation. 

Bruce Johnson, supervising engineer of 
the Bureau of Reclamation's North Dakota 
office, told a group of Lisbon men last week: 

“When Irrigation of any size comes to Ran- 
som County I believe it will come from the 
Sheyenne River and the water will be Mis- 
souri River water. 

And that's where Lisbon interests enter 
into the pool level controversy. . 

Congressman Orro KRUEGER pointed out 
last week that if the dam level is reduced 
to 1.840 feet it will mean the loss of 3,600,- 
000 acre-feet of water reserve storage. 

That, he adds, is a lot of moisture— 
“enough to irrigate 2 million acres for 2 


Congressman KRUEGER also reports on some 
of the relentless pressure that Williston folks 
have put behind their drive for the lower 
reservoir. 

“I have been pressured to go along with 
the low operating level of the dam,” he said. 
“I have been threatened with political an- 
nihilation, but I am still for the majority of 
the people of the State, and will be as long 
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as I am in Congress. If the folks in one 
small area are correct, that will not be long, 

So when Kauramm entered his almost 
single-handed fight against the lower level 
before Congress recently, he was fighting 
Ransom County’s battle and the battle of 
25 other North Dakota counties that some- 
day hope to stabilize the State’s agriculture 
with irrigation. 

Unlike most mortals, politicians sometimes 
get their reward on earth. With luck, Con- 
gressman Keruscer may be one of those. 


Self-Determination of the Communist-En- 
slaved Nations and Collective Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS _ 


HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


or WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 16, 1954 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I wish to include in my re- 
marks the text of a speech I recently 
gave at the celebration of the first anni- 
versary of the Paris Bloc United States 
Commission, at Town Hall, Sunday, 
March 14, 1954. 


The text follows: 


SELF-DETERMINATION OF THE COMMUNIST-EN- 
SLAVED NATIONS AND COLLECTIVE SECURITY 


(Speech of Hon. CHARLES J. KERSTEN, of Wis- 
consin, at the celebration of the first anni- 
versary of the Paris Bloc United States 
Commission, at Town Hall, Sunday, March 
14, 1954) 


Ladies and gentlemen, the people enslaved 
by the Communist conspiracy should have 
contact with the outside world. They should 
have diplomatic representation in the free 
countries, including the United States. The 
peoples of nations of the Soviet Union, both 
non-Russian and Russian, the Poles, the 
Hungarians, the Czechs, the Slovaks, the 
Rumanians, the Bulgarians, and all peoples 
under Communist domination should have 
delegates and should be represented in the 
United Nations, 

Today none of these peoples has anyone 
to represent them and their interests in for- 
eign countries. Today none of these peoples 
has a diplomatic voice in the United States, 

They are represented both in foreign coun- 
tries and in the United Nations by their 
enemies—only by tried and true members 
of the Communist conspirary which has en- 
slaved them. At the outset some Americans 
might say, not you people here however, 
but does not Mr. Vishinsky represent the 
peoples and nations of the Soviet Union in 
the United Nations and do not the delegates 
from the Eastern European countries repre- 


sent the Eastern European nations? My 


answer to these Americans would be if the 
United States of America which, God forbid, 
were to be conquered by the Communists, 
as these nations have been, would we the 
American people considered that we were 
being represented in foreign countries and 
in the United Nations by the delegates from 
an American Communist government? I 
leave that answer to you. 

When the United States recognized the 
U. S. S. R. in 1933, it was for the expressed 
basic purposes that diplomatic relations and 
recognition would bring about friendly in- 
tercourse between the peoples involved. 

I quote from the letter of President Roose- 
velt dated October 10, 1933: 

“Since the beginning of my administration, 
I have contemplated the desirability of an 
effort to end the present abnormal relations 
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between the 125 million people of the United 
States and the 160 million people of Russia. 

“It is most regrettable that these great 
peoples, between whom a happy tradition of 
friendship existed for more than a century 
to their mutual advantage, should now be 
without a practical method of communicat- 
ing directly with each other.” 

President Roosevelt's letter was the basic 
document of resumption of relations between 
the United States and the U. S. S. R. 

The purposes of international communica- 
tion between the American people and the 
peoples of the Soviet Union, has as you know, 
not been accomplished. In fact, the peoples 
of the Soviet Union and of the satellite na- 
tions have been completely enslaved by the 
Communist conspiracy- and are now sealed 

off from any communication whatsoever with 
the free world. 

Last year, in an important address, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower laid down a significant 
challenge to the Soviet Union and I wish to 
quote at some length from the President's 
speech because of the significance thereof. 
He stated in part: 

“We are ready to not only press forward 
with the present plans for closer unity of 
the nations of Western Europe but also, upon 
that foundation, to strive to foster a broader 
European community, conducive to the free 
movement of persons, of trade, and of ideas. 

“His community would include a free and 
united Germany, with a government based 
upon free and secret elections, 

“This free community and the full inde- 
pendence of the east European nations could 
mean the end of the present unnatural di- 
vision of Europe. * * * 

Is it prepared to allow other nations, in- 
cluding those of Eastern Europe, the free 
choice of their own forms of government 
and the right to associate freely with other 
nations in a worldwide community of law?’ 

Can onyone conceive of the peoples of 
Armenia, the peoples of the Ukraine, the peo- 
ples of Byelorussia, the peoples of Georgia, 
the peoples of Azerbaidjan and all the other 
peoples of the Soviet Union, if given the 
opportunity to elect their own form of gov- 
ernment, can anyone conceive of these peo- 
ples electing a Communist government? Is 
not the same thing true of any one of the 
other nations of Eastern Europe and of the 
Soviet Union? Would not the same thing 

de true in China? In fact, if the peoples of 
Russia were given an opportunity to elect 
their own government, do you believe that 
they would reelect a regime which, since it 
has come to power, has officially murdered 
many millions of its own citizens? 

We certainly-know that the current peace 
offering of the Soviet Union is sincere. 

Under the slogan “For a peoples peace and 
democracy.“ Georgi Malenkov said at War- 
saw in September of 1947 when he founded 
the Cominform: “The foreign policy of 
the Soviet Union and of the democratic 
countries is dedicated to this undermining 
of imperialism.” The purpose of the Com- 
inform is to carry on the worldwide con- 
spiracy of Communist aggression from the 
base of an enslaved Eastern Europe. 

In the Communist dictionary the word 
“peace” means only one kind of peace, I. e., 
a Communist peace, which in the inner 
circles of the Communist hierarchy means 
that there will be real peace only when 
communism extends throughout the earth 
and all peoples have been liberated from the 
imperialist slavery of capitalist society and 
the proletariat of the world are living in 
happy peoples’ democracies. 

"The dictatorship of the proletariat.” says 
Lenin, “is a persistent struggle, bloody and 
bloodless, violent and peaceful, military and 
economic, educational and administrative, 
against the forces and traditions of the old 
society.” (Lenin Selected Works, vol. 10, 
p. 84.) 
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The current peace ofensive is a part of the 
persistent struggle prescribed by Lenin, The 
Soviet shift to words of peace from words 
of violence, from scorn to applause by 
Vishinsky in the U. N., the now good man- 
ners in Berlin; and the Communist talk of 
stopping the cold war to save civilization, 
are all part of a major stratagem with a very 
important objective for the Communists. 

What is that important objective? 

The obvious objective of the current Com- 
munist peace offensive is to cause the free 
world to want to enter into a bargain 
whereby the Communists will be given a 
breathing space and opportunity to con- 
solidate and digest their conquests. 

The great need of the Communists at this 
time is to be undisturbed and to have a free 
hand in these areas they have conquered. 
For if they should have a major setback, a 
setback that might begin the process of 
ultimate liberation of the captive peoples 
from the police state, it would seriously en- 
danger their plans for world conquest. It 
might even commence a chain of events that 
could end in the eventual downfall of the 
center of the Communist terror in the 
Kremlin, 

On the other hand, the Communists can 
afford to make almost any concession or bar- 
gain that leaves them free to forge the en- 
slaved millions within and outside the So- 
viet Union into a weapon for further world 
aggression. 

The passage by Congress in 1951 of the 
so-called Kersten amendment to the Mutual 
Security Act which provides, among other 
things, for the setting up of national mill- 
tary units from escapees from the captive 
nations, such units to be attached to NATO 
has caused the Communist leaders certain 
hysterical anguish because of the potential 
of such units for becoming magnets of de- 
fection from the Communist armed forces. 
Twice the Reds have leveled charges in the 
U. N. against the United States on the basis 
of this amendment claiming that it was an 
interference in the internal affairs of the 
peoples democracies”; and not bothering to 
advert to the fact that the Communists had 
themselves grossly interfered with and com- 
mitted aggression upon the internal affairs 
of these very nations. 

The magnitude and intensity of the cur- 
rent Communist peace offensive is, in direct 
proportion, to the Communist need to be 
let alone in Europe and Asia, It is vital to 
their interests to stop, in these areas, the 
beginnings of any movement toward free- 
dom, For the members of the Politburo re- 
alize far more keenly than we that they are 
sitting on a volcano. 

The sincerity of the Communist peace of- 
fensive might easily be tested by their reac- 
tion to the free world’s insistence that they 
stand by their obligation under the Atlantic 
Charter and the postwar agreements to all 
of which they are signatories and withdraw 
their armed forces and agents from Eastern 
Europe and from China and permit the con- 
duct in these areas and among the peoples 
and nations in the Soviet Union of free elec- 
tions under U. N. supervision. But the Com- 
munists cannot relinquish their hold upon 
these criminally conquered nations. To do 
so would mean their fall and retaining them 
means that they are still on the road to 
world conquest. 

A radical change since 19th century di- 
plomacy has obviously occurred in the con- 
ditions under which the community ot na- 
tions is evolving, a change which requires a 
new vision and new methods of dealing with 
the problem which confronts us. 

What has happened to bring about 
change? ee 25 

Between the Congress of Vienna in 1815 
and the First World War in 1914, the world 
knew a period of relative calm and normalcy. 
This was due in a measure to a certain 
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homogeneity of political ideas. The respect 
for treaties—the principle of pacta sunt 
servanda—still had some prestige and under 
the circumstances the technique of the bal- 
ance of power contributed to prevent major 
catastrophies. The concept of war had gen- 
erally acknowledged limits. War was waged 
for limited objectives, the idea of total war 
was as yet unpracticed. Frontiers still had 
a strong political significance. Conflicts were 
aimed at obtaining from the enemy specific 
material advantages and not at this absolute 
political, social, and national destruction. 
The frontiers, mutilated or not, remained as 
guardians of inviolable state entities. 

At that moment we had to deal generally 
with what Guglielmo Ferrero called war of 
conflicts, that is to say a dispute on certain 
precise claims, which was settled in the ac- 
tual framework of those claims. 

In our time, on the contrary, we are faced 
with what the same author called war of ag- 
gression, by which is understood the will to 
achieve total destruction and subjugation 
of the adversary and to war upon society in 
the conquered areas. 

With the advent of totalitarian concepts 
and techniques the whole picture has con- 
sequently changed and all the paraphernalia 
of international relations: peace, war, fron- 
tiers, balance of power, treaties, etc., are, in 
accordance, changed. 

Is the frontier of France really on the 
Rhine and is our frontier at the limit of the 
territorial waters of our eastern seaboard? 
Are we fighting our enemies on those old 
lines of political boundaries, or are we forced 
by the nature of the new attack of our ad- 
versaries to struggle on new frontiers less 
clearly delineated and stable? Is not the 
new frontier which is imposed on us by our 
enemy a moveable one, a frontier which can 
be today in the Berlin cold war and tomorrow 
at Geneva or in the Pacific coast strikes, a 
frontier against aggression in Korea or a 
frontier against subversion in our own Insti- 
tutions? 

Of course our intellectual formation and 
habits of mind render us rather reluctant 
to establish a clear connection between such 
apparently disparate facts. But the deeper 
we penetrate the subject the more incapable 
this connection appears. 

The conclusion of all this should be clear. 
We are engaged in a worldwide struggle for 
survival. And there will be no true peace 
in the world until all the peoples of te Com- 
munist world are free. Until everyone of the 
Baltic peoples, Lithuanians, Latvians, Es- 
tonians, the Chinese, Koreans, and Vietna- 
mese in Asia, the Poles, Czechs, Slovaks, and 
the others in Eastern Europe, and the Ukrain- 
ians, Averbaidjanians, Byelorussians, Armen- 
ians, Georgians, Turkestanians, North Cau- 
causians, the Turkic Idel-Urali Russians, 
and all of the other peoples enslaved by Com- 
munist terror shall have the opportunity to 
choose the way in which they want to live 
their lives. E 

As Queen Juliana so aptly expressed our 
aim her speech to our Congress a year 
ago, One human race, under the law and 
love of God.” 

Last Monday Secretary of State Dulles 
stated at Caracas, Venezuela, the following: 

“Most of the leaders of the Soviet party 
appear befote the eyes of the world as re- 
sponsible officials of the Soviet Government. 
In this capacity they conduct relations with 
the other governments through the tradi- 
tional institutions of diplomacy. But at the 
same time they operate and control this 
worldwide clandestine political organization 
to which I have referred.” 

We are beginning to recognize that while 
the Communist leaders wear the trappings 
of diplomacy, that behind these trappings are 
the persons of arch criminals. No world 
order nor just peace can be based upon 
agreements with arch criminals, 
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We must cease doing business with these 
Communist regimes as though they repre- 
sented the peoples of the enslaved nations, 
because they do not represent them. The 
Communist leaders are the enemies of the 
People. We must withdraw recognition of 
the Soviet regime, not on the grounds that 
we have cause for conflict between us and 
these peoples, but for the very opposite 
Teasons that we have an affection and love 
for these suffering peoples and we prefer to 
cast our lot with them rather than with the 
bloody Communist gangsters that persecute 
them, and who are attempting to shape the 
world for universal conflict and ultimate war, 

The world will finally be at peace when 
these enslaved peoples have regained their 
freedom. The longer they are enslaved the 
greater the danger of war. Their abandon- 
ment by the free world guarantees world war 
III. A policy to aid their self-liberation is 
a policy of peace. Their liberation should 
be our objective; The freedom of the peoples 
Dow living under communism so that they 
might once again regain their dignity as hu- 
man beings, and bring peace under God to 
our children. 


A New Grip on the Communist Issue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 29, 1954 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der unanimous consent, I insert in the 
Appendix of the Recorp the very 
thoughtful and constructive article by 
our colleague, Congressman CHARLES E. 

, of Florida, on the subject of 
A New Grip on the Communist Issue, as 
it appeared in the Washington Post and 
Times-Herald of March 29, 1954: 

A New GRIP on THE COMMUNIST ISSUE 
(By Hon. CHarLes E. BENNETT, of Florida) 
PROGRAM IS SUGGESTED FOR RED ISSUE 

For over 5 years, our country has been 
Agitated over the problem of internal sub- 
version. Seldom has an issue received the 
Public attention given this one; and seldom 
have Americans been stirred as effectively 
to bitterness against other Americans. 

America’s international leadership is hand- 
Icapped. We are not presenting the appear- 
ance of assurance which is necessary to ef- 
fective leadership. To the international 
audience we appear to be hysterical, a Na- 
tion divided against itself. At home, we are 
diverted from pressing domestic problems. 

There have been two approaches to this 
Problem. The first contends that the threat 
of Communist conspiracy has been magni- 
fled, that extreme anti-Communist methods 
Present a greater danger and that action on 
the problem should be primarily against 
those who use these extreme methods, not 
against the subversion itself. The other ap- 
Proach seems to contend that the success of 
the Communist conspiracy in America has 
been greater than is generally realized and 
that extreme methods which sometimes 
Override the rights of the individual are 

ed to combat the danger. 

The first approach has not only failed; it 
has intensified the problem by seeming to 
confirm the outcry that there is indifference 
in high places. The second approach has 
failed because its methods have been self- 
fefeating. It has contributed to the prob- 
em by arousing fears without resolving 
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them. Many on both sides have shown a 
disposition to capitalize on the issue for 
political gain, to discuss the problem on the 
basis of personalities rather than issues, to 
blame others and to serve their own pur- 


poses. 

We are not limited to these alternatives. 
We can take a new grip on the problem of 
subversion. With this new grip we can, in 
this year, 1954, quiet the uproar over sub- 
version to a whisper. 

First, we should seek the prompt and effec- 
tive action by the President and Congress 
which is needed in this field to bring about 
better laws and better law enforcement. 
Second, we should strive to ralse the level 
of our handling of this matter to one of 
patriotism instead of partisanship. 

We should recognize that few, if any, issues 
are of more importance to America today, 
and that we should give action on this mat- 
ter high priority. Paradoxically, while sensa- 
tion in this field has crowded out all else, 
quiet, effective action has been relegated to 
low priority status. Both the Democratic 
and Republican administrations, both the 
executive and legislative branches are to 
blame for the paralysis which has afflicted 
us in this. It has been well said that Sena- 
tor McCarrny, Republican, of Wisconsin, 
would probably be a little known Midwestern 
Senator now if the Democratic administra- 
tion had not presented an appearance of in- 
difference to the threat of Communist con- 


spiracy. 

It is now time to recognize that the Re- 
publican administration, both in its execu- 
tive and legislative aspects, has taken no 
active leadership in basic remedial action on 
this problem. A few more employses have 
been discharged. The root of the problem 
is undisturbed. We remain as susceptible 
as ever to future subversion. The inaugural 
address, the 1953 state of the Union address, 
the 11-point legislative program of February 
1953, the legislative program resulting from 
the White House conferences in December 
1953 and the 1954 state of the Union ad- 
dress, contain few specific recommendations. 
In them there is no clear call to prompt, 
effective action, Nor has any real interest 
in solid accomplishments been apparent in 
Congress among those who have been most 
vocal in this field. Their actions mostly 
concern individuals who are the products of 
the weaknesses in our laws, not the weak- 
nesses themselves. 

It is time to stop the noise by taking effec- 
tive legislative and executive action. There 
are now before Congress a number of promis- 
ing proposals on subversion which have 
been languishing in committee. Without 
intending to obstruct, the Department of 
Justice has delayed, not encouraged, their 
consideration, 

Whether they should be enacted Is subject 
to debate. But it cannot be gainsaid that 
they are entitled to full and prompt consld- 
eration for whatever hope they offer for add- 
ing to our national security, quieting un- 
founded fears, and eliminating this issue as 
a handicap in our national and international 
affairs. 

Among them are proposals to tighten the 
Federal laws against Federal employment of 
subversives, to strengthen the Foreign Agents 
Registration Act, to lengthen the statutes of 
limitations on subversive crimes, to urge 
Federal courts to consider such cases on a 
high priority basis, to permit Federal Judges 
to deny bail to those convicted of such crimes 
pending appeals, to prohibit the taking of 
bail from subversive organizations or their 
members, to increase statutory penalties for 
such crimes, to take American citizenship 
from and deport naturalized citizens con- 
victed of such crimes, to outlaw the Com- 
munist Party and make membership therein 
a crime, to require American citizens em- 
ployed by the United Nations to recelve se- 
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curity clearances, to authorize a new Assiste 
ant Attorney General to be responsible for 
combatting antisubversive activities, to 
strengthen the laws against Communist in- 
filtration into labor unions and other or- 
ganizations, to prohibit the use of the mails 
for sending Communist propaganda, and to 
prohibit Government loans to Communists. 

We cannot know whether all of these 
would be desirable changes in our laws until 
they have been given thorough legislative 
consideration. But we should get on with 
the business of considering them. 

Usually, a committee’s first step toward 
considering a legislative proposal is to ask for 
a report from the executive departments con- 
cerned, Some committees of this Congress 
have not even taken this step on some of the 
important bills of this type before them. 
Reports were asked as long as 13 months ago 
on some of them, but the Department of Jus- 
tice has given leisurely consideration to the 
bills and has not yet reported on many of 
them. If this pace continues, these bills 
have little chance of being considered before 
this Congress adjourns. 

The executive departments have been slow 
in other ways to take effective action in this 
field. Under both Democratic and Republi- 
can administrations, use of grand juries and 
other investigative procedures in this field 
has been minor. In the absence of effective 
executive action, congressional investiga- 
tions become necessary. 

If the President would now, through the 
Attorney General, direct the initiation of 
needed grand jury and other investigations, 
there might be considerable sentiment in 
Congress for shifting this function back to 
the executive and judicial branches. It is 
obvious that the legislative branch is not 
equipped to investigate individual misbe- 
havior as thoroughly and as impartially and 
with as much protection for the individual, 

This, then, is the prompt and effective ac- 
tion which should be taken; 

1. The President, through the Attorney 
General, should initiate grand jury and 
other investigations to perform some of the 
functions now carried out by congressional 
investigating committees and take proper 
and Immediate action based upon such in- 
vestigations. 

2. The congressional committees respon- 
sible for antisubversive bills should request 
reports on such bills on which no reports 
have been requested, and should urge that 
reports be rendered as promptly as possible. 

3. The President should see that all de- 
partments and agencies act quickly on these 
reports. 5 

4. These committees should begin hear- 
ings and report the bills favorably or un- 
favorably as soon as possible. 

5. The bills reported favorably should be 
brought up for debate in the Senate and 
the House and, after mature deliberation, 
passed or defeated. 

Finally, we should raise the level of our 
consideration of this problem. Let us con- 
centrate on issues instead of personalities. 
Exercising self-discipline, let us resist the 
temptation to make political capital of the 
issue, ralsing it above the level of partisan- 
ship to the level of patriotism. Let us seek 
to foster a greater spirit of unity among 
Americans, emphasizing the ideals and 
opinions we hold in common instead of our 
areas of disagreement. With self-discipline, 
let us be willing to enlist the support of 
all who will subscribe to these principles 
and to share with them the credit for solving 
this problem. 

We should all resolve that we will take 
a new grip on this problem, By prompt and 
effective action on the part of the executive 
and legislative branches of our Government 
and by raising the level of our consideration 
of the real issues we can reduce this problem 
to minor status in 1954, 
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Declaration of Former Members of the 
Ukrainian Central Council 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 29, 1954 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following declaration 
by the former members of the Ukrainian 
Central Council. Throughout one finds 
eloquently expressed the spirit of democ- 
racy which motivates the Ukrainian 


people: 

Thirty-five years ago, last April 29, 1953, 
the most prominent pregenitor of the 
Ukrainian National Republic—the Ukrain- 
lan Central Council—ceased its activities as 
& result of powerful foreign armanent. 

Prom that date the Ukrainian Nation ex- 
pertenced many political regimes in Ukraine, 
and has the possibility to report to them its 
evaluation, based on its personal experiences, 
namely, which of them brought liberty and 
prosperity and which brought enslavement 
and misfortune. 

We, the undersigned, former members of 
the Ukrainian Central Council, consider it 
our duty to express our opinion concerning 
this matter. 

The Ukrainian Central Council was organ- 
ized in March 1917 of representatives of all 
the Ukrainian organizations in the city of 
Kiev. The Ukrainian National Congress, in 
Kiev, in April of that year, ratified it, com- 
plementing it with representatives of or- 
ganizations from all the districts of Ukraine. 
the all-Ukrainian conventions of peasants, 
workers, soldiers, political parties, teachers, 
cooperatives, land, and other civil organiza- 
tions, as well as the nationality minorities 
of Ukraine, supplemented the composition 
of the Ukrainian Central Council with their 


delegates, and, in this manner, created an 


authentic all-national, free representation 
of Ukraine. 

Each Ukrainian and non-Ukrainian civil, 
political, cultural and economic organiza- 
tion in Ukraine and the opportunity to send 
its deputies to the representative body. 
Hence, the Ukrainian Central Council repre- 
sented the will of the entire population of 
Ukraine, of all its nationalities. Only those 
groups were not represented in it who did 
not acknowledge democracy. 

Personally, we participated in the forma- 
tion of the constitution of the Ukrainian 
Central Council. This legislature was con- 
atructed on the democratic traditions of 
the Ukrainian nation, based on the ideals 
of the French Revolution, and preserved in 
Ukrainian literature up to our era. 

The Ukrainian Central Council, through 
its four universais, developed the self-goy- 
ernment of the Ukrainian people from 
autonomy to independence. It broke the 
horrible Moscow fetters binding the Ukrain- 
ian people, which Over a long period of years 
retarded their political and cultural develop- 
ment. 

In accordance with the incontestable, 
clearly expressed, free will of the population 
of Ukraine, the Ukrainian Central Council 
declared the establishment of an independ- 
ent sovereign Ukrainian state—the Ukrain- 
ian National Republic. 

It organized an armed force of the Ukrain- 
lan nation—the regular army of the Ukrain- 
lan National Republic. 

It succeeded to the previous heirlooms 
of Ukrainian ancestry and established as the 
oficial state emblem of Ukraine the ancient 
standard of the State of Wolodymyr the 
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Great—the Gold Trident, and the blue and 
yellow flag. 

It established an Ukrainian monetary sys- 
tem and postal stamps, karbowantsl, hryvni, 
shahy. 

The intenslve development of Ukrainian 
public education, from the lowest to the 
highest; the organizing of Ukrainian educa- 
tional and art workshops; the blossoming of 
excellent writers and press; the liberation of 
the Ukrainian Orthodew Church from Mos- 
cow bondage—all these illustrious marks of 
wonder of the resurrection of the Ukrainian 
Lazaar were the results of the creative ac- 
tivity of the Ukrainian Central Council. 

Concerning national-personal autonomy, 
the Ukrainian Central Council established, 
by legislature, legal basis for humane rela- 
tions between all peoples of Ukraine on the 
principles of liberty, equality, autonomy, and 
harmony. 

Concerning land. it assured by legislature 
the development of peasant husbandry and 
food supplies for the entire population of 
Ukraine. Concerning an 8-hour work day, 
it protected the workers by legislation and 
established state control over the industrial 
production of the country. 

Pinally, the constitution of the Ukrainian 
National Republic guaranteed each citizen, 
without regard to race, creed, politics, or 
nationality, full citizen rights, inclusive of 
freedom of speech, press, assembly, livell- 
hood, migration, and choice of vocation, 

We were witnesses to that fact that in 
Ukraine, during the administration of the 
Ukrainian Central Council, without consider- 
ation of the acute political struggle—no one 
was arrested or indicted by the Ukrainian 
Government for his political, religious, or 
national tenets. 

The Russian provisional government, 
though unwillingly, was forced to recognize 
this free democratic structure—the Ukrain- 
ian Central Council and the administration 
organized by it, the General Secretariat—as 
the supreme state government of Ukraine, 
and ratify an autonomous constitution for 
Ukraine. 

Also, the supreme command of the south- 
western front, with its staff, by special proto- 
col, subordinated itself to the government, 
and the assistant commissar of this front, 
Nykolaj Hryhoryev, was sent to Kiev in 
November 1917, on a special commission to 
relinquish, according to protocol, all rights 
of the Russian Government in Ukraine to the 
Ukrainian Central Council. As of this date, 
Ukraine actually became an independent 
state, to which England and France sent 
their diplomatic emissarles. 

The Government of Ukraine—the General 
Secretariat, and, as of January 22, 1918, the 
Council of National Ministers—was com- 
posed of members of various parties, creeds, 
and nationalities: Ukrainians, Russians, 
Jews, and Poles. 

We witnessed how democratic elections to 
offices of local autonomy were conducted 
under this government, at which the ma- 
jority (70 percent) of the votes supported 
the Democratic Party. We witnessed how 
the new autonomous departments, with a 
Ukrainian majority, developed broad, civil, 
cultural, and administrative activity, cov- 
ering Ukraine with a huge net of schools, 
Prosvit (educational institutions), coopera- 
tives, publications, and other organizations. 

Even Lev Trotzky, then head of the Rus- 
sian Soviet delegation, at the peace confer- 
ence in Brest-Litovsk, declared: “There is 
not, and there cannot be, any doubt that the 
process of self-determination of Ukraine, 
within its geographical Umits and state 
structures which satisfy the will of the peo- 
ple—will reach its ultimate.“ In his opinion, 


the actual self-determination of Ukraine be- 


came possible because of the following rea- 
sons: “In Ukraine, political activity resolves 
freely; there are not, and there never were, 
any medieval established organs which 
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would pretend to representation of Ukraine: 
there are no previously appointed ministers 
who, by right of power, would act within the 
limits dictated from above; free elected 
councils of workers, peasants, and soldier 
delegates exist in Ukraine, and during the 
elections to offices of autonomous govern- 
ment, the principles of general equality, 
direct and secret balloting were utilized.” 

The equitable matter of national and 
political liberation of Ukraine, conducted by 
the Ukrainian Central Council, soon en- 
countered the crafty, powerful enemy. The 
Bolsheviks, having seized the government in 
Russia, attempted to do the same in Ukraine. 
When the Ukrainian Central Council refused 
to recognize the Government of Russia as 
thelr own and announced thelr own state- 
hood—the Ukrainian National Republic— 
the Communists of Moscow commenced to 
suppress this state by investigating uprisings 
by local Communists, later by sending the 
Red military guard and withdrawal from 
the front of its military sections, for the 
purpose of destroying the Ukrainian democ- 
racy. Lacking the strength to openly sub- 
due the Ukrainian national movement, they 
attributed various intrigues to it: outwardly 
they recognized and preached self-deter- 
mination up to separation, but actually they 
undermined it with all resources. 

The Ukrainian Central Council, foreseeing 
all the perils from consolidation of bolshe- 
vik dictatorship in Russia, endeavored to 
forestall this danger by determining a sat- 
isfactory basis for the establishment of a 
federative Russian Government with the 
participation of all the newly resurrected 
states of the former Russian territory. The 
Russian Soviet Government, however, hav- 
ing dispelled the all-Russian legislative ses- 
sion, declined the efforts of the Ukrainians 
and commenced war against Ukraine on De- 
cember 17, 1917, for the purpose of van- 
quishing it by military force. 

Together with other citizens of Ukraine, 
we militantly resisted the Russian Bolshevik 
forces who came to Ukraine from Petrograd, 
Moscow, Briansk, Orla and many other cities 
of Russia. We personally read Muravov's 
orders, placarded by the Army in the streets 
of Klev, following the departure from the 
City of the Ukrainian Army, where it was 
stated: “We bring the Soviet Government 
from the distant North on the points of our 
bayonets, and there where we establish it we 
will defend it with all the power of these 
bayonets.” 

The then Government of the Ukrainian 
National Republic did not capitulate before 
the dictatum of the Kremlin but independ- 
ently, without externel assistance, organized 
opposition to the Bolshevik aggressor. 

It had the moral support of all the groups 
among the Ukrainian population. Together 
with other members of the Ukrainian Cen- 
tral Council, we heard, at that time, the 
speech of the representative of the Jewish 
population in Ukraine, A. Shatz, who, after 
the Bolshevik Revolution in Russia, de- 
clared: “Only one constructive force remains 
on the entire territory of Russia—the Ukrain- 
ian Democracy and its organ, the Ukrainian 
Central Council.” In behalf of his nation. 
Shatz pledged support In the struggle with 
Bolshevik violence. Another representative 
of the Jews in the Ukrainian Central Coun- 
cil, Zolotaryov, declared that “the Jewish 
proletariat, together with the Ukrainians, 
will defend the freedom and independence of 
Ukraine against Russian Bolshevism to the 
last drop of blood.“ 

In the unequal struggle, the young Ukrain- 
ian National Republic collapsed, lacking arms 
and a well organized army, which could not 
be o during the several months of 
the revolution. 

Under these circumstances, our Govern- 
ment signed a treaty at Brest Litovsk with 
the Central Powers to liquidate the old Rus- 
so-German front in its rear, and accepted 
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military aid from them against the Bolshe- 
viks. Through this treaty, Ukraine entered 
the international forum as a recognized 
state. Following this, the Army of the Uk- 
Tainian National Republic, within a short 
time, rid its territory of Bolshevik occupa- 
tion and the former democratic political 
structure and peace were reinstated. In 


Elev, negotiations with the Bolsheviks com- 


menced, 

This conquest, however, was not success- 
fully maintained. The Governments of Ger- 
many and Austro-Hungary, having their own 
interests and plans for Eastern Europe, uti- 
lized the sharp protests of the Ukrainian 
Government against the attitude of the Ger- 
man Army toward the Ukrainian population 
and plundering of its estates—to betray 
Ukraine. The German Military Command, 
by force of arms, suspended the activity of 
the Ukraifian Central Council, arresting 
several Ukrainian Ministers and appointing 
Gen. Paul Skoropadsky as Hetman of 
Ukraine. 

The Moscow Soviet Government, which was 
Warring with the Democratic Ukrainian Na- 
tional Republic, immediately acknowledged 
the government of Skoropadsky, although 
they were aware that it was an issue of the 
German powers and Russian reactionaries 
and that its punitive detachments burnt 
Ukrainian villages, arrested and exiled to 
concentration camps Ukrainian democratic 
Workers and peasants. 

Nevertheless, the Ukrainian people re- 
mained faithful to the Ukrainian National 
Republic. In the new circumstances ‚the 
Ukrainian National Forces grouped in the 
Ukrainian National Alliance, which, under 
the leadership of the directorate, quickly 
Organized an uprising against the reactionary 
Tegime of Skoropadsky and the German 
inimical forces. 

‘We were present when, in January 1919, 
the Labor Congress of Ukraine, called by the 

te, resurrected the Ukrainian Na- 
tional Republic, and, in agreement with the 
Government of the National Republic of 
Western Ukraine, reincarnated on the former 
territories of Austro-Hungary, announced 
the coalition of Ukrainian lands, previously 
under Russia and Austro-Hungary, into one 
Sovereign Ukrainian State and engaged in et- 
Tecting a treaty with Soviet Russia. 

The Bolsheyik Government, which previ- 
Ously ized the regime of Skoropadsky, 
Now declined to acknowledge the change of 
government in Ukraine, 
Peace negotiations in Kiev, and renewed the 
interrupted war with Ukraine. 

Now, the Ukrainian National Republic was 
Torced to defend itself not only against the 
Red aggressors from the north but, also, 
against the White Russian armies from the 
south. Just about that time Ukraine was 
attacked from the west by Poland, for the 
Purpose of seizing Galicia and western lands 
Tor itself. Surrounded on three sides and 
lacking support in the world, our country was 
forced to compromise at the cost of heavy 
and unjustified territorial concessions with 
Poland, so that it could continue the struggle 
With Russian Bolsheviks with the aid of Po- 
land, up to November 1920. When Poland, 
despite Ukrainian protests, concluded a sepa- 
rate treaty with the Bolsheviks, in Riga, the 
Ukrainian Government and Army did not 
Succumb to the mercy of the enemies, but, 
Dullifying the treaty with Poland, went into 
exile. 

So ended the armed struggle of the regular 
army of the Ukrainian National Republic on 
the territory of Ukraine, which the neighbor- 
ing aggressors divided amongst themselves. 

er, the struggle of the Ukrainian peo- 
Ple against the occupants was not inter- 
rupted but continues up to the present time 
in forms and methods of insurgent detach- 
ments. 

Following the fall of the Ukrainian Na- 

Republic, in some circles of Ukrainian 
Society in exile a search commenced for 


interrupted the 
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other means of liberation. Some began to 
ponder over the political successes of Ger- 
many and Italy, who, losing the First World 
War, found themselves under the helms of 
Hitler and Mussolini, with their slogans of 
national-fascist dictatorship as remedies for 
all inefficiencies of Europe. Events of the 
Second World War proved that hopes of lib- 
eration, with Germany's assistance, were en- 
tirely unfounded. In Ukraine, German de- 
sired expansion of its own area of subsist- 
ence and due to this, the Ukrainian insur- 
gent detachments were forced to fight aginst 
the Germans, as well as the Bolsheviks. 

After due consideration of past events, we 
certify with profound conviction that— 

1, The Ukrainian nation acquired self- 
power and liberated itself nationally and so- 
cially only during those periods when it 
stood on the democratic path and utilized its 
own traditions; democracy, centered in the 
Ukrainian central council, established an 
independent Ukrainian National Republic, 
and, under the directorate, united all 
Ukrainian lands into one sovereign state. 

2. All attempts to introduce another re- 
gime, on dictatorial principles, gave the 
Ukrainian nation nothing advantageous. 
There, the political conclusion must be clear: 
For the achievement and enforcement of 
freedom, the Ukrainian nation must utilize 
such principles of social organization upon 
which it was most successful. These are the 
democratic principles and patterns of the 
Ukrainian National Republic. 

This means that Ukrainian society, as a 
whole, should retain such an Ukrainian lib- 
eration policy which consistently develops its 
own democratic power and possibilities in 
branches of culture, administration, and pol- 
ities. 

This also means that internal social re- 
lations and powers should be organized on 
principles of the- Ukrainian National Re- 
public; that is, equality of political rights for 
all party and civil representatives of all na- 
tionalities inhabiting Ukraine. 

Finally, this means that we can seek sup- 
port for our struggle for liberation only of 
those nations and countries where the so- 
cial forces are organized on similar prin- 
ciples, 

The Ukrainian National Center in Exile, 
headed by the Ukrainian National Council, 
is established and fundamentally maintains 
the democratic aims of the Ukrainian Na- 
tional Republic. Unfortunately, not all 
Ukrainian political circles recognize these 
purposes but ineffectively waste effort and 
resources in criticism of them and mutual 
conquest, 

Only the wide support of the Ukrainian 
National Council, in its dire struggle for lib- 
eration of Ukraine, in the dally and uninter- 
rupted activity of all political parties, groups, 
and organizations, of the true, illustrious 
traditions of the Ukrainian National Re- 
public, will hasten the day of Ukrainian 
victory and the feast of liberation, 

Issued November 1953. 

Col. Wolodymyr Kedrowsky, Former 
Member of the Ukrainian General 
Committee, Vice Minister of Military 
Affairs, Ambassador to Latvia, United 
States of America; Assistant Prof. Ley 
Chikalenko, Former Secretary of the 
Ukrainian Central Council, United 
States of America; Lt. Andrey Lich- 
niakewich, Argentina; Tymish Olesi- 
juk, M. D., Former Minister of Health, 
United States of America; Antin Pos- 
tolowsky, Former Secretary of the 
Ukrainian Central Council, Argentina; 
Assistant Prof. Victor Prychodko, For- 
mer Vice Minister of Finance, Head 
of the Podolija Self-Government, 
United States of America; Kost Tur- 
kalo, United States of America; Prof, 
Panas Fedenko, Former Vice Minister 
of Intelligence, Political Delegate of 
Government at Military Winter Cam- 
paign, Former Member of tne Execu- 
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tive Committee of the Ukrainian Na- 
tional Council, England; Prof. Solo- 
mon Goldelman, Former Vice Ministcr 
of Labor, Israel; Prof. Yakiw Zozula, 
Former Secretary of the All-Ukrainian 
Council of Military Deputies, United 
States of America; Mykola Kowalew- 
sky, Ph. D., Former Minister of Agri- 
culture, Austria; Alexander Zagrodsky, 
Former Lieutenant General of the 
Ukrainian Army; Arnold Margolin, 
Former Judge of Supreme Court of. 
Ukraine, Ambassador to Great Brit- 
ain, Head of the Ukrainian Delegation 
at Peace Conference in Paris; Iwan 
Palyvoda, Professor, Former Ukrainian 
General Postmaster; Svitozor Draho- 
manov. Professor, Former Director of 
Section in the Ministry of the Inte- 
rior, United States of America. 


Russia Will Continue Cold War 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


or WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 22, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I am including an article by that 
outstanding writer, Mr. David Lawrence, 
which appeared in the Evening Star on 
March 18: 

Russta WII. Continue Corp Wan—Pnesent 
Sovier POLICIES AIMED at DRIVING WEDGES, 
PRODUCING DISSENSION AMONG FrEE COUN- 
TRIES 


(By David Lawrence) 


What is Russia's game? What are her 
plans and intentions? 

All speeches coming out of the Communist 
ranks, including addresses by both Malen- 
kov and Molotov in the last few days, indi- 
cate a desire to avoid a hot war and even to 
put an end to the cold war. 

Why should Malenkoy emphasize that, 
with the existence of modern means of de- 
struction, a third world war would mean de- 
struction of civilization? The answer is 
that he wishes his own people not to believe 
the cries from the free world that Soviet Rus- 
sia has aggressive intentions, Also, he is 
impressed with America’s growing armament 
program. He doesn’t want the big atomic 
war, 

Is Russia, therefore, interested primarily in 
the pursuit of the cold war, which thus far 
has added nearly 600 million persons to the 
side of the Communists in Europe and Asia 
without involving a single regiment of Soviet 
troops? The answer is that the cold war 
offers further opportunities for infiltration 
of free countries and also for the acquisition 
of important raw materials needed in the 
next 5 years for the Soviet armament pro- 
gram. 

Does Russia concede that it wants to pur- 
sue the cold war? Of course not. Reiter- 
ating that its intentions are peaceful at all 
times, the spokesman for Soviet Russia who 
succeeded Stalin—Premier Malenkov—now 
Says that Soviet Russia takes a strong stand 
against the policy of a cold war. 

Where is the cold war being fought today? 
In Italy, in France, and in Great Britain, 
in India and in the Near East, and also in 
Africa and Latin America as well as within 
the United States. 

Just what is the cold war? It is a method 
of warfare inside free countries which seeks, 
through Communist-front organizations and 
through political influence, to gain control 
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of governments or at least to influence the 
trend of their policies, 

How is such infiltration accomplished? In 
some countries, like France and Italy, where 
the Communist Party is not regarded as a 

_conspiracy, direct access is gained to cabinets 
and government departments where impor- 
tant information is acquired daily as to the 
trend of policies while they are being shaped. 
This permits Moscow to move on the diplo- 
matic scene in ways that cause international 
friction and weaken the solidarity of the 
free world. Messrs. MacLean and Burgess, 
formerly of the British Foreign Office, sit 
behind the Iron Curtain advising the Rus- 
sians. But the British keep on pooh-pooh- 
ing the Communist menace and crying out 
against McCarthyism. 

Is there other proof of infiltration? Re- 
cently the British Government discovered a 
Communist plot to take over the colonial 
government in British Guiana on the north 
coast of South America. The United States 
Government has discovered the same state 
of affairs in Guatemala. There are Commu- 
nist activities in other Latin-American coun- 
tries. It is obviously Soviet strategy to make 
as much trouble as possible for what is 
sometimes referred to as our back yard, be- 
cause of Washington's need for Latin-Amer- 
ican votes in the United Nations Assembly. 

What is the present objection of the 
Soviets in the cold war? It is to drive a 
wedge between Great Britain and France, 
on the one hand, and the United States 
on the other. It is aimed at producing dis- 
sension by a campaign inside free countries 
to resume trade between Europe and the 
Tron Curtain countries. The door is being 
opened to such trade. The United States 
Government is wobbling on the issue. The 
Soviets see a chance of getting Britain and 
other countries so entangled in trade that 
Russia will acquire in the next few years 
Strategic materials and machinery acutely 
needed for armament and also for improve- 
ment of the Moscow government’s internal 
position through the production of more 
consumer z 

What is the American Government doing 
in the cold war? Mostly it is carrying on 
a propaganda through radio and public state- 
ments by Government officials here, but it 
is weakened by leftwing pressure inside 
the United States to bring about the recog- 
nition of the government of Red China, even 
though it has been declared an aggressor 
by the United Nations. Once Red China is 
admitted to the United Nations, the prestige 
of the United States all over the world will 
be gravely damaged in the cold war. 

What about the hot spot in the cold war— 
Indochina? This is the trump card of the 
Soviets. They see the French anxious to pull 
out and they see the Parliament in Paris 
divided through Communist influence, and 
they see all of southeast Asia soon falling 
into the hands of the Soviets once Indochina 
is surrendered by a phony armistice setup 
Uke Korea. 

What about Korea? The Soviets have no 
intention of agreeing to the settlement of 
the Korean issues because by an indefinite 
postponement they can keep bogged down 
in the Far East American military forces 
which might be needed in Europe in a sud- 
den emergency, 

On balance, the Soviets hold a strong posi- 
tion in the cold war, and they are receiv- 
ing at the moment their greatest stimulus 
from the operations of the American left- 
wing and its auxiliaries here and abroad who" 
are pooh-poohing the Communist menace of 
infiltration inside the United States and 
who regularly denounce penetrating investi- 
gations hitherto conducted by congressional 
committees, 

The cold war, on the whole, goes well for 
Soviet Russia, and that's the war Moscow is 
most eager to win because it is less expen- 
sive in men and money than a third world 
war of the atomic variety. r 
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A Real Test of the Kremlin’s Sincerity 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 29, 1954 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include an address I delivered 
before the White Ruthenian—Byelorus- 
sian—Congress Committee of America, 
Commodore Hotel, New York City, 
March 28, on the occasion of the 36th an- 
niversary of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence of the White Ruthenian nation: 

It is a pleasure and an honor for me to be 
able to Join with you today in commemorat- 
ing the 36th dnniversary of the proclama- 
tion of the independence of White Ruthenia. 
I looked forward to this occasion because 
I felt it would afford me the opportunity 
to renew some old acquaintances and to 
meet some new friends in the fight for the 
cause of human freedom. I also felt the 
historic occasion we commemorate today 
would properly afford me the opportunity to 
point out some little-known facts about the 
White Ruthenian nation and its heroic, age- 
long stfuggle for national sovereignty. 

The white Ruthenian people are known 
by a variety of different names here in the 
United States. They are more popularly 
known as Byelorussians because their home- 
land is now known as the Byelorussian So- 
viet Socialist Republic, one of the 15 non- 
Russian nation-states held within the tyran- 
nical empire of communism, known as the 
U. S. S. R. The American people are also 
aware that the Byelorussian Soviet Socialist 
Republic is recognized by the United Na- 
tions, has provided a seat in its councils for 
a representative of the Byelorussian people, 
but they are also aware that the historic 
aspirations and rightful cause of the Byelo- 
russian people is, in no way, voiced or repre- 
sented in the United Nations. 

The white Ruthenian people are also 
known as “White Russians.” This, under- 
stand, is derived from the fact that byelo 
means white, and in a literal translation 
into English, they have come to be known 
as White Russians. Unfortunately, they 
have been confused with the “White Rus- 
sian” movement which developed in 1918 
when the Bolsheviks were busy establishing 
total power in Moscovy. The Bolsheviks 
were known as the Red Rusians and the 
Russian-led and manned forces opposing 
the Bolsheviks, in large measure supported 
by the unwitting western leaders of that 
time, became knowh as the “White Rus- 
sians” as a matter of contrast. Therefore 
“White Russian" became a political term 
distinguishing the monarchist motivated 
forces who were fighting to restore the Rus- 
sian czarist autocracy. It is important, 
therefore, that we should never confuse the 
cause of the white Ruthenian people with 
that of the political monarchist movement, 
known as the “White Russians.” The white 
Ruthenian people have never supported Rus- 
Sian totalitarianism, whether under the 
czars or the Bolsheviks, but have always 
striven for their national independence. 

I am well aware that in recent years the 
white Ruthenian people here in the United 
States and elsewhere in the froe world have 
been subjected to a considerable amount of 
embarrassment by being called Byelorussians. 
Their desire to be separated from any under- 
standing that they are “Russians” is well 
appreciated by anyone who has taken the 
time to understand the difference between 
the white Ruthenian people and the ethnic 
Russian people. On the one hand, the Rus- 
sian propaganda machine, whether Commu- 
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nist, monarchist, or Russlan-concocted “fed- 
eralist,” hag attempted to characterize the 
white Ruthenian people as “white Russians,” 
but nevertheless Russians. On the other 
hand, as thinking men begin to understand 
better the amalgamated objectives of inter- 
national communism and Russian imperial- 
ism, it becomes all the more important and 
necessary that the white Ruthenian people 
be distinguished from the Russian people. 

The white Ruthenian people have main- 
tained thelr distinctive culture, language, 
customs, characteristics, traditions, and folk- 
lore down through the centuries. Historians 
have many times referred to them as the 
people between the marshes. There Is good 
reason for this characterization. Not only is 
white Ruthenia a nation between two great 
marshlands, but these marshlands have 
served on many occasions to protect its peo- 
ple from foreign invasions, The most no- 
table example in all history is the case of 
Genghis Khan and his golden hordes which 
overran all of eastern and central Europe 
and penetrated into what we know today as 
western Europe. The legions of Genghis 
Khan, traveling on their fast and sturdy 
Siberian ponies, skilled as they were in 
cavalry flank maneuvers, were stopped by 
these great marshes. Consequently, the 
white Ruthenian people were spared the 
ravages and domination by the hordes of 
Genghis Khan. 

Therefore, when I refer to the Byelorussian 
nation or people, it should be understood 
that I mean the White Ruthenian nation or 
people. When using these terms inter- 
changeably, as I shall do in order to be pre- 
cisely accurate in touching upon some sig- 
nificant epics in history, in no case will I be 
making reference to the Russian nation or 
people. 

The distinctly White Ruthenian charac- 
ter which has preserved itself through 
many centuries was reawakened to the spirit 
of national sovereignty in 1917. With the 
crack-up of the feudal czarist empire in 1917, 
the enslaved non-Russian nations all took 
up the cause of national independence, The 
White Ruthenian people played their part 
in this herole effort to replace despotism 
with independent ‘governments responsive 
to the will of the people. In March 1917 a 
Byelorussian national council was formed in 
Minsk. It was made up of delegates repre- 
sentating the people from all walks of life 
in White Ruthenia, This council sent a del- 
egation to Petrograd to demand autonomy 
for the White Ruthenian people. The Ke- 
rensky government, then in power, refused 
to grant this demand for autonomy, because 
its objective was the restoration of the Rus- 
sian empire just as it had been before. 

In December 1917 a provisional govern- 
ment was formed in Minsk, and on March 
25, 1918, the Byelorussian national council 
broadened its base to include delegates from 
western Byelorussia, and then the inde- 
pendence of Byelorussia was proclaimed. On 
April 1, 1918,-the Red army invaded and o- 
cupied eastern Byelorussia, ‘The independ- 
ent government of Byelorussia was then 
forced into exile. 

In the period between the great wars, the 
White Ruthenlan people never gave up their 
struggle for national independence, With 
the coming of World War II and the inva- 
sion of the U. S. S. R. by the German armies, 
the White Ruthenian people looked upon 
this event as another opportunity to make 
ån heroic struggle for their national inde- 
pendence. They welcomed the German 
Wehrmacht as liberators, refusing to fight to 
uphold the cause of Red Russian imperial- 
ism; they desertad the Red army and sur- 
rendered to the Germans. They pleaded 
for an opportunity to drive the Bolsheviks 
out of all Eastern Europe, with the expecta- 
tion that their reward would be an inde- 
pendent White Ruthenian nation. You and 
I know that the Nazis, because of their evil 
racial policies, looked upon the liberated 
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people of the U. S. S. R. as inferiors and lit- 
tle better than slaves of the new order. 

The consequence of failing to permit the 
White Ruthenian people to fight for the 
destruction of the Bolsheviks and for their 
own national independence shall go down in 
history as one of the decisive factors for the 
defeat of the German armies in the east. 

The people of White Ruthenia today are 
continuing to carry on their struggle for 
national independence just as are the peo- 
ple of the other non-Russian nations of the 
U. S S. R. Last December, in an address 
before the National Conference for Peace and 
Freedom Through Liberation, I pointed out 
that the four forces for freedom at work 
within the U. S. S. R. were religion, enlight- 
ened nationalism, free labor, and free enter- 
prise. I also stated that these four great 
forces form the foundation for the preserva- 
tion of freedom and human dignity in the 
United States and in all other still free na- 
tions. I concluded that it was our common 
and urgent task to unite these four great 
forces on both sides of the Iron Curtain if 
the cause of peace and freedom was to win 
the worldwide struggle for the minds and 
allegiance of mankind. 

Since giving that address, there has been 
a telling evidence emanating from the off- 
cial pronouncements of the masters of the 
Kremlin that these four forces for freedom 
are their greatest enemies. The propaganda 
line of the Moscovites today within the 
U. 8. S. R. seeks desperately to prove that 
the non-Russian nations held captive by 
Moscow are really free and independent. 
The Kremlin has singled out the case of the 
Ukrainian nation on the occasion of the 
300th anniversary of the Treaty of Peryslav 
to demonstrate their point. They claim that 
the Ukrainian nation is free and independ- 
ent. They claim that the Ukrainian nation 
should be grateful to their great Russian 
brothers for securing this national independ- 
ence. The Kremlin also demands that all 
the non-Russian people of the U. S. S. R. 
pay homage to the great Russians as the 
Superior people of the U. S. S. R. 

I have not the slightest doubt but that 
the greatest problem confronting the tyrants 
of the Kremlin is the problem of enlightened 
nationalism within the slave empire over 
which they rule. They are aware that the 
people of the non-Russian nations within 
the U. S. S. R. and others within the extended 
empire do not consider themselves to be 
independent, self-governing, or in any way 
free. There is nothing the Kremlin can do 
to e or convince the non-Russian 
Peoples that their best interests rest in an 
alliance with the Moscovites. 

In commemorating this 36th anniversary 
Of White Ruthenian independence, we should 
be mindful that all the other nations of the 
U. S. 8. R. have made similar struggles for 
their national independence. We must re- 
Member that the people of Estonia, Latvia, 
Lithuania, Ukraine, Georgia, Armenia, Azer- 
baijan, Idel-Ural, Cossackia, North Caucasia, 
and Turkestan continue to fight for their 
national independence and complete sep- 
aration from the tyranny of Moscow. We 
must continue to hope and pray that some 
means can be found whereby the Russian 
People of Muscovy, relieved of their mis- 
guided and imperialist-minded intelligentsia, 
Can also one day have their own independent 
and free government. 

There are many ways in which we can 
aid the cause of the enslaved nations and 
People of the U. 8. S. R. and the other once- 
free nations which have been annexed into 
the Muscovite Empire since World War II. 
But what I am interested in now is the de- 
velopment of practical means whereby we can 
Support the historical aspiration of the non- 
Russian nations for their national inde- 
pendence. In doing this we obviously 
strengthen the struggle for a free Poland, a 
tree Hungary, a free Slovakia, a free Czechia, 
a free Rumania, a free Bulgaria, a free 
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Albania, a free and united Germany, a free 
and united Korea, a liberated Austria, a free 
Estonia, a free Latvia, and a free Lithuania. 

One measure, I feel, can go a long way in 
giving such support is the passage of House 
Concurrent Resolution 58 in the present ses- 
sion of Congress. This resolution, as you 
know, calls for the establishment of full 
diplomatic relations by the United States 
with the white Ruthenian and Ukrainian 
nations. In the eyes of prominent interna- 
tional lawyers this resolution is consistent 
with the principles of international law gov- 
erning the recognition of nations and States. 
On the basis of these principles, as stated 
by such prominent international lawyers as 
Kelsen, Wright, and others, the United States 
already recognizes white Ruthenia and Uk- 
raine. Passage of this resolution will serve 
notice to the world in general and to the 
fighters for freedom behind the Iron Curtain 
in particular, that the United States of 
America stands firm in its belief that all 
nations, large and small, have a right to 
national sovereignty. It also serves notice 
that we shall never acquiesce in the slavery 
of these nations. It will also put the Krem- 
lin to the most severe test it has ever faced 
in all its history. By the manner in which 
the Kremlin would respond to such an offer 
we could determine how sincere they pre- 
sume to be in their peace claims and their 
desire to establish amity among nations. I 
assure you that I shall do all in my power to 
bring House Concurrent Resolution 58 to 
issue and passage in the present session of 
Congress. 

It is my fervent prayer, and I am sure that 
of countless Americans, that on future anni- 
versary occasions we shall be closer to the 
day of a genuine independence and true 
freedom of the white Ruthenian nation, 
For that day we must fight, for this fight is 
the real fight for ſreedom's cause. 


Racial Prejudice and Hawaiian Statehood 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 29, 1954 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, in a letter 
printed in the Washington Post on 
March 24, 1954, Rear Adm. Ellis N. Zach- 
arias, USN, has offended those of us 
who sincerely believe that good citizen- 
ship and loyalty are not the exclusive 
attributes of any racial group. Admiral 
Zacharias, of course, denies his bias, but 
the following letter from a representa- 
tive of the Japanese-American Citizens 
Association published in this morning’s 
Washington Post speaks for itself in 
connection with racial prejudice and 
Hawaiian statehood: 

While Admiral Zacharias, in opposing 
statehood for Hawaii, denies any attempt to 
“impugn the loyalty of any citizen of orien- 
tal extraction in Hawaii,” whether he in- 
tends to or not, the fact is that he does and 
American citizens of Asian ancestry re- 
sent it. 

In rejecting the equality of political status 
that statehood means to Japanese-American 
World War II and Korean war veterans, he 
directly impugns their loyalty by suggesting 
that their loyalty is not quite equal to the 
responsibilities of statehood. 

“Under statehood,” Admiral Zacharias 
claims, “Hawali will have legislatures com- 
posed entirely of citizens of oriental extrac- 
tion.” 
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This allegation is an out-and-out appeal 
to the prejudices of some. It smacks of 
racism and bigotry. It is not based upon 
facts, for no Territorial legislature has ever 
been controlled by Americans of Asian an- 
cestry. Under statehood, as under current 
Territorial status, the electorate will remain 
substantially the same; so past records indi- 
cate the error of this assumption. 

Mixx M. 
Japanese- American Citizens’ Association. 
WASHINGTON, 


Overseas Relations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD B. WIGGLESWORTH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 29, 1954 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
by Frank Kent, entitled “Gibes of Brit- 
ish Press Traced to New Dealers”: 

Gites or BRITISH Press Tracep TO New 

DEALERS 


(By Frank R. Kent) 

The relations between the British and our- 
selves are more fundamentally and essen- 
tially close than those between any two other 
nations in the world. This is partly because, 
notwithstanding the great tide of immigra- 
tion which in recent years has made our pop- 
ulation heterogenous rather than homogene- 
ous, more than one-third of our people are 
still of English descent. But there are many 
other things that bind us together. 

These include language, literature, reli- 
gion, basic law, to say nothing of the two 
World Wars in which we came in on the 
British side. While beyond question our 
weight made the difference between victory 
and defeat in both of those conflicts, it is 
not n to pretend our participation 
was wholly unselfish and disinterested. In 
the present world crisis in which the Rus- 
sians are waging a cold war against free 
nations everywhere, the alliance between 
Great Britain and the United States is in- 
evitable. Should, as is possible, this “cold 
war“ lead to a third worldwide conflict, no 
one doubts that the British and the Ameri- 
cans would present a united front to the 
common Communist enemy. 

There is, of course, a certain anti-Ameri- 
can sentiment among the British and a cer- 
tain anti-British sentiment here. Those who 
are old enough recall the fulminations of 
Big Bill Thompson, famous mayor of Chi- 
cago, who made a campaign issue of his de- 
sire to punch the then King George in the 
snoot, And there have been other dema- 
gogs of equal versatility on this side who 
capitalized the inherent English hostility 
among certain groups of our Irish voters. 
But neither with us nor with them has this 
sentiment ever amounted to a hill of beans. 
In our hearts we know—and the British 
know—that when the chips are down and 
the crisis has to be met, we are their in- 
evitable allies and they are ours. 

All this being so, then why is it that in 
a period as critical as the present our Gov- 
ernment and the American President should 
have so bad a British press as it now has? 
At shorter and shorter intervals the British 
newspapers, including some of their best as 
well as some of their worst, burst out in 
editorials, dispatches, and articles belittling 
President Eisenhower and disparaging his 
administration. Some of these outbursts are 
violently denunciatory and some are just 
pompously critical. A queer but rather ap- 
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parent journalistic game is being played— 
apparent, that is, to those whose trade it is 
to follow journalistic trends and develop- 
ments. 

What is happening is this—in the United 
States the anti-Eisenhower New Deal col- 
umnists and commentators, plus the Demo- 
cratic National Committee's publicity bu- 
reaucrats, outnumber the pro-Eisenhower 
commentators and writers by about 2 to 1. 
Ever since the 1952 election they have main- 
tained a persistent barrage clearly designed 
to undermine his program and minimize his 
popularity. By reason of General Ike's 
strength with the people as a whole they 
have had little success in pulling him down. 
But they have had great success with the 
British, newspaper correspondents in this 
country.. With one or two exceptions, what 
these gentlemen have done—and are doing— 
is to base their dispatches to their British 
papers on the columns and comments of the 
American anti-Eisenhower columnists and 
commentators. The British papers then edi- 
torialize on these dispatches. 

What follows is interesting. Again, with 
1 or 2 exceptions, the American correspond- 
ents in England take these anti-Ike edl- 
torials and dispatches and cable them back 
to their papers in the United States, which 
then print them as a sort of symposium of 
British feeling about us. From one view- 
point this Journalistic merry-go-round is 
ridiculous. Certainly it makes saps out of 
both the British papers and the American 
papers. But it does not make for good feel- 
ings between two great Fand friendly na- 
tions—and it does not represent real senti- 
ment of the people in either. Certainly 
when one great English paper seriously asks 
whether Eisenhower or McCarthy is really 
the American President, it is time to ask 
how our British friends get that way—and 
why? 

As to why, there are two Ideas. One group 
says that while mostly the British corre- 
spondents are good men, during the Roose- 
velt-Truman regimes they became so pro- 
New and Fair Deal that they naturally play 
along now with the New Deal-Fair Deal 
American journalists, all of whom are anti- 
Eisenhower. Others insist that the great 
trouble is that these British correspondents 
have no real sources of information them- 
selves and rely almost entirely upon the New 
York and Washington papers, in which the 
New Deal columnists and commentators are 
dominant. Whichever view is true, this 
journalistic game is being carried to absurd 
extremes and in the interests of both na- 
tions should be discontinued. 


Newspaper Criticism 


SPEECH 


CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 25, 1954 


(Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan asked 
and was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend his remarks.) 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, this idea of getting peeved about 
something in the newspapers that says 
something about you that you do not like 
is nothing to worry overmuch about. 

There is only one good thing about 
that that I know of. If the papers are 
vicious enough and they use the wrong 
kind of language, you can get an hour on 
the floor on a question of personal priv- 
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lege. That is, if the Speaker and the 
Parliamentarian agree with you that 
they have gone far enough to justify an 
explanation. 

But the thing I want to suggest this 
morning—that is, the point I wish to 
make—is that, if the friends of Com- 
munists intend to try a Member of the 
other body—the chairman of a commit- 
tee—and, in addition to their demands 
that he get off the committee and take 
no part in its deliberations, they demand 
that he be denied the privilege of cross- 
examining the witnesses who appear 
against him, then they ought to give him 
a bill of particulars so the people would 
know the exact charges that are made. 

You know, even a chicken thief has to 
be told whose chickens he stole and how 
many there were, their value, before he 
can be brought to trial, and I think they 
ought to do that with our colleague in 
the other body. Let him have a chance. 

Let him be tried by his peers, Let 
him be confronted by the witnesses. Let 
him have the right of cross-examination. 

And while they are about it, let them, 
before they bring in a verdict, be sure 
that each is free of prejudice—has not 
prejudged the case; has no personal 
knowledge of the alleged facts; has not 
expressed an opinion on the issue; has 
no desire to any part of the acclaim or 
publicity Jox has been getting. 

In short, if they are to conduct a trial, 
as it appears they are, instead of a con- 
gressional hearing, let them follow trial 
procedure. 


Hardening of the Economic Arteries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES R. HOWELL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 29, 1954 


Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, many of 
us in this body are becoming increasing- 
ly concerned about the Nation's eco- 
nomic health. A challenging question 
today is, What part of the patient needs 
treatment now, the upper parts or the 
lower extremities? There are, of course, 
men of integrity who still insist that the 
patient is not seriously ill, Economic 
doctors, as well as medical men, are often 
found in disagreement among them- 
selves. 

The Bordentown (N. J.) Register has 
suggested that what we need now is 
“money in circulation.” This leads me 
to suggest that what the Nation is now 
suffering from may be a mild case of 
hardening of the economic arteries. We 


have the medicine to cure this, Mr. 


Speaker, and there is little doubt that a 
wise tax policy will improve our money 
circulation. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Bordentown (N. J.) Register of March 
18, 1954, in the Recorp: 

THE Presmenr’s Tax APPEAL 

We heard President Eisenhower's appeal 
to the people of the country on Monday 
night, to hold the tax base firm for the good 
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of the national economy. We can under- 
stand his anxiety to keep tax revenues stable. 

However, with millions unemployed 
around the country and more millions with 
greatly reduced earnings during 1954, will 
the tax revenues be stable? Economics is 
a complicated science, but experience has 
taught us that money in the hands of the 
working man creates greater wealth for 
America than any other means. 

We heard Senator Grorcs's explanation of 
the new tax bill before Congress in which 
he told of the tax relief which would give 
those whose revenues comes from dividends 
a very great advantage over the man who 
works for a living. 

The Democratic viewpoint is that an extra 
#100 or $200 in tax exemption to the work- 
ing man, with a family, especially since his 
take-home pay may be very much less in 
1954, would do much to ald the economy. 

We believe with the President that all tax 
rellet measures should be postponed until 
some effort had been made to balance the 
budget, but since his firmness only started 
with tax exemptions for the little fellow we 
are cold to his suggestions. 

Just what happens on the tax bill is any- 
body's guess. We would Uke to see the 
money in circulation. 


Time for Patriotism and Tolerance—An 
Address by David Rockefeller 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 22, 1954 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
David Rockefeller is the grandson of 
John D. Rockefeller, whose large gifts 
laid the foundations for the greatness of 
the University of Chicago. On March 
19, 1954, Mr. Rockefeller returned to the 
university, which he himself had at- 
tended and from which he had been 
graduated, as the speaker in connection 
with the convocation exercises. By 
unanimous consent, I am extending my 
remarks to include the full text of Mr. 
Rockefeller’s address: 

Several months ago when Chancellor 
Kimpton asked me to speak to you today, 
March seemed very far away. Ever since, I 
have been wondering how I could have been 
so foolhardy as to agree to address a graduat- 
ing class of the University of Chicago. I 
am still close enough to my graduate days 
here to recall with what skepticism we 
listened to what businessmen had to tell 
us of the world of practical affairs. At the 
same time, I have not been out long enough 
to be able to bring to you that kind of 
homely but pungent wisdom which comes 
from a lifetime of experience. 

My main excuse is that the Yniversity 
of Chicago has meant a great deal to my 
family for three generations and it is with 
pride that I take part in the ceremonies to- 
day in this chapel which was built as a 
memorial to my grandmother. Inspired by. 
the enthusiasm and ability of President Wil- 
Uam Rainey Harper, my grandfather made 
his first gift to the University of Chicago 
in 1889. The association continued through 
the next 2 decades as the skill and wisdom 
of President Harper molded a great educa- 
tional instlution. My grandfather was es- 
pecially gratified by the fact that develop- 
ment of the University of Chicago brought 
with it the spread of the university idea of 
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research and graduate study throughout 
the entire Middle West. 

The University, on the one hand, was 
founded on a deep religious faith, On the 
other, it drew its strength and vigor from 
the liberal-democratic tradition. These 
same two great forces were responsible as 
well for the development of our country as 
a whole. They were brought to our shores 
by our forefathers in colonial days. They 
played a predominant role in the American 
Revolution and in the drafting of the Con- 
stitution. It was fitting that they should 
also constitute the foundation on which our 
great universities were built, They were cer- 
tainly deeply ingrained in the character of 
both President Harper and my grandfather. 

My father came in contact with the Uni- 
versity in the early days as my grandfather's 
representative. He, too, saw in President 
Harper a man of outstanding abilities. 
Later on, my father became interested in 
the Oriental Institute, as the result of a 
trip he took to Egypt with Dr. James Henry 
Breasted. I was fortunate enough to be a 
member of the party. Although I was only 
13, I shall never forget the experience of 
travelling up the Nile in a lumbering side- 
wheeled dahabeah with one of the world's 
great historians as a guide. 

My father was a trustee of the university 
tor 13 years, and in later years he took an 
active part in the creation of International 
House and in the establishment of the Pub- 
ue Administration Clearing House. In 1928 
he spoke from this very pulpit at the dedica- 
tion of the chapel. 

My own selection of the University of Chi- 
cago as a place to complete my graduate 
Studies In economics was based on the out- 
standing reputation of the members of the 
economics department. Some years after re- 
ceiving my degree, in 1940, I was invited to 

e a member of the board of trustees, 
an honor which I have greatly cherished. 

Times have changed a great deal since 
President Harper first interested my grand- 
Tather in the university. The outlook of my 
generation is very different in many ways 
from his, but the fundamental concept of 
the role of the university in a free society 
has not changed. If anything, I believe the 
universities of the United States are more 
important today in the preservation and de- 
Velopment of freedom and democracy than 
they were 60 years ago. I am confident that 
the liberal tradition is so deeply implanted in 
this university that it will never yield to any 
Pressures to make it deviate from the pursuit 
of truth and freedom. I am proud that my 
Tamily were able to play a part in building 
this university, and I am proud, as I know 
you will be, to hold a degree from it. 

Because of these personal and family ties 
With the university I venture to speak to you 
today. What I have to say represents simply 
the convictions of someone who is glad to be 
un American citizen alive in 1954, who be- 
Neves in the future of our country, and who 
finds pleasure and stimulation in having a 
Tole in its business life. 

By force of circumstances, not all within 
Our control, the United States has a pre- 
dominant position in the world today. The 
Mantle of responsibility is new to us, and we 
do not always wear it gracefully. There are 
even those among us who would like to see us 
shed it. If we are to keep it and use it wise- 
ly, both for ourselves and for the rest of the 
World—and I believe it would be folly to 
Choose another course—each individual citi- 
zen must have a sense of personal responsi- 
bility. To exercise that responsibility, we 
must have a sense of self-confidence and face 
the facts, even though they at times may 
Seem unpleasant, even dangerous. 

It is a fact well known to psychologists 

t persons who are unsure of themselves 
Or are fearful of a real or imaginary danger 
Often seek to escape by finding easy refuge 

the fabled ostrich. When the ostrich 
Puts his head in the sand at the approach 
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of danger, he is an escapist in modern psy- 
chological parlance. The important fact 
about the ostrich and his human emulators 
is, of course, that in burying his head in the 
sand he is doing the opposite of what he 
imagines. He is doing the very worst thing 
from the point of view of his self-preserva- 
tion. If he kept alert, with his eyes open, 
he might at least have a chance to outwit 
or outrun his enemy. As it is, he is doomed 
to destruction. 

The situations from which most of us are 
tempted to seek refuge do not normally in- 
volve a physical opponent from whom 
we wish to hide. They are apt to be more 
subtle enemies, such as our own shortcom- 
ings, the existence of which we dislike to 
recognize. Yet a failure to recognize them 
is likely to result in our own unhappiness and 
our failure as a contributing member of 
society. 

At no time in our lives is it more important 
to examine ourselves and the world with a 
clear and penetrating eye than when our 
formal education comes to a close and we 
embark upon a career. Fortunately at this 
point, we are best equipped to do so, The 
major part of one's mature life is still to 
come and one’s mind is in training to think 
clearly and incisively. At no other time does 
a person have such vigor and courage on his 
side. This is the time, then, to face squarely 
the opportunities which exist and to deter- 
mine how they can be realized. And this 
is the time to expose and to master any un- 
recognized fears. 

The decisions you must take regarding 
yourselves and your future are not always 
easy. Not a few times they cause concern 
and considerable worry. I would venture to 
say that at some time most most of us have 
experienced anguish in bringing ourselves to 
the point of making a dificult decision. 
Usually carrying it out is less painful than 
anticipated. By the same token, worry or 
fear which is not clearly known or under- 
stood usually appears less ominous after it 
has been recognized and met courageously. 

A good illustration is the case of a young 
friend of mine of draft age who felt very 
strongly at the beginning of the recent war 
that the United States should be in the war, 
and who felt a sense of personal obligation 
to participate. Nevertheless, because of 
family responsibilities and a defense job, he 
could have been exempted from the draft had 
he so desired. After many days of inner con- 
flict, he enlisted even though the thought of 
Army life was repugnant to him. The deci- 
sion once made, he felt immediate relief and 
even satisfaction at doing what from the 
beginning he had been convinced was the 
right decision though an unpleasant one to 
make. 

Perhaps it is presumptuous of me to draw 
to the attentlon of men and women such as 
yourselves thoughts which may seem so ob- 
vious. I do so because I feel very keenly 
that the world needs the background and 
ability which your presence here indicates 
you have. But the world needs you in the 
place where you will do your best—where 
you have a positive contribution to make and 
will be a well-adjusted member of your com- 
munity. Yet you and I have known people 
who have started their careers with the same 
advantages and the same promise you now 
have who have turned out to be narrow, um- 
ited, and unfulfilled members of society. So 
often their failure to make the most of their 
potential has been caused by their inability 
to understand or master themselves and to 
face reality. 

People who seek refuge from something 
within themselves close their eyes to what 
they do not wish to see and willfully bury 
their heads in their particular pile of sand. 
Escapists are found in all flelds of activity. 
They are recognized by an attitude of mind— 
not by an occupation. s 

Some of you I hope will go into teaching. 
There is no profession which is more im- 
portant to the civilized world than the teach- 
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ing profession. It provides the continuity in 
learning between generations, Teachers at 
their best help to produce the leaders of 
society and inspire the oncoming generation 
to new heights of achievement. But there 
are two kinds of teachers, and I am sure 
that you all have seen both of them. One 
has patience, a deep interest in others, and 
a unique gift for imparting knowledge. 
These are valuable characteristics, but we 
don't all have them. Then there are other 
teachers who have drifted into teaching sim- 
ply because it involved the least change in 
the pattern of life to which they had be- 
come accustomed and from which they lacked 
the self-confidence to depart. (I hope that 
no teachers of this variety are to be found 
at the University of Chicago.) These teach- 
ers, whose careers represent an attempt to 
escape from the world, do an injustice to 
themselves and their pupils. If you are to 
be teachers, I hope you will do so because 
that is the work you want beyond anything 
else, and not because it is simply the easiest 
path to follow. ‘ 

Similarly, men in research these days are 
playing an increasingly essential role in 
society. Such men, if successful, have a pro- 
found curiosity and are apt to be as inter- 
ested in ideas as in people. Research work- 
ers who enter their profession because of 
conviction and an urge to create are playing 
a positive role. Not so with those who see 
in it primarily a way of retreating into a 
laboratory where they hope to find them- - 
selves free from the problems of the world 
and free from personal cares and responsi- 
bilities. There are such people. But re- 
treats like these are apt to be sterile and 
illusory for the individual. They are Cer- 
tainly unproductive so far as society is con- 
cerned. 

In a different way, business can also be 
used to provide as much of a refuge for the 
escapist as the classroom or the laboratory. 
It most certainly need not be, for business 
can be an exciting vocation with many facets. 
If I were to characterize it, I would say it 
is a vocation with a premium on action and 
the intensely practical. Businessmen must 
get things done, and within certain stated 
limits measured by such yardsticks as cost, 
profits, and the all-important human factor. 
But business is only one aspect of human 
affairs, and the businessman who recognizes 
this is the one who is truly successful. 

The man in business whose pattern of Life, 
year in and year out, has been reduced to the 
same monotonous and unimaginative rou- 
tine has long been the subject of satire. A 
daily office routine, evenings with television, 
weekends at cocktail parties and golf, is a 
schedule which need not be vicious and may 
be productive. But if it is unrelieved by 
positive thinking and a personal participa- 
tion in community or public affairs, it is 
likely to lead to intolerance of change and 
new ideas; to an unwillingness to consider 
the welfare of others; and to a combative un- 
concern for activities outside his own orbit. 
In these conditions, the businessman too 
becomes an escapist quite as much as the 
long-haired professor who retreats to an ivory 
tower. 

There is open to most of us, then, an op- 
portunity for positive decision or an alterna- 
tive route to escape. The path of conscious 
decision is the more difficult but infinitely 
the more satisfying. It requires knowledge 
of one’s self and the courage of one’s con- 
victions. And one seldom travels far along 
this path without encountering some 
anxiety. Mistakes will be made—no one 
ever lived who didn't make mistakes and 
learn by them—yet I believe you will find 
that this path of decision is the only one 
that leads to satisfying and positive life. 

A group of people or a nation can be as 
guilty of refusing to face unpleasant facts 
as an individual. National pride, for 
example, when it reflects a healthy espirt de 
corps is something we all admire. But when 
national pride becomes a form of aggressive 
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nationalism which, accompanied by the 
waving of flags, applauds our selling goods 
abroad but cries “for shame“ when any 
foreign goods are offered for sale; when the 
same nationalism unduly limits the entry of 
immigrants to our shores despite the fact 
that our wealth and greatness, not to men- 
tion our very presence here, depended on 
immigration; and when again it fails to 
recognize our responsibilities toward the rest 
of the world, then nationalism may be 


termed a kind of escapism. Self-interest is 


a valid part of national policy, but escapism 
based on fear and insecurity leads to a re- 
treat from the rest of the world, to bellicose 
and offensive self-aggrandizement, and to an 
effort to achieve economic self-sufficiency, all 
of which bear no more relationship to our 
own best Interests than the frenzied effort 
of the ostrich at protection. 

If isolationism is at least in part an out- 
growth of mass insecurity, so also is totali- 
tarianism In all forms. The insecure person 
looks to someone or something on which he 


can lean and on whom he can depend for 


guidance. The Ceasars and Hitlers of this 
world have succeeded because they found 
themselves among.people lacking the confi- 
dence and strength to maintain a democratic 
form of government. There are rabble- 
rousers in every country who soothe, cajole 
and threaten the timid and the weak by 
flashy slogans, pet formulas and glittering 
panaceas. 

Fortunately, we have not stood idle in face 
of the Communist threat of aggression and 
insidious subversion. We have developed a 
dynamic program to rally the free world to 
the cause of peace, freedom, and economic 
betterment. We are spending in the neigh- 
borhood of $45 billion a year to bolster our 
defenses and are contributing over $4 billion 
annually to the support of defense efforts 
of other free nations, 

In addition, we have taken what history 
may well record as momentous steps to help 
other nations of the free world to help them- 
selves in dealing with their economic prob- 
lems. I refer, of course, to programs like the 
British loan, the Marshall plan, and our 
efforts to promote economic development 
through technical assistance and financial 
aid. These programs, while developed in a 
period when the Communist threat was up- 
permost in our minds, were motivated also by 
our genuine desire to work in cooperation 
with the peoples of the rest of the world in 
solving the problems we all face. 

Communism, however, is not the only form 
of totalitarianism which we have to fear. 
Many decades will have passed before we 
will have felt the last ill effects of our war 
against nazism, fascism, und militarism. 
Let us be sure that in fighting Communist 
tyranny in the world, we do not run the risk 
of letting the pendulum swing back to the 
other extreme. 

There is a great temptation to look for a 
knight in shining armor when the issues 
are confused, Instead of carefully and hon- 
estly looking at the facts, it is easter to look 
to someone who will save the day with a 
dramatic tilt with the enemy and a flourish 
of trumpets. The escapist looks for the 
strong leader and the easy solution. Knights 
in shining armor are quick to sweep aside 
what they consider the amenitics—the so- 
called unnecessary trappings—of democratic 
society and when the dust ts cleared, we may 
well find that we have neither the amenities 
nor democracy. 

Despite all of the dangers and problems 
which beset the United States from without 
and from within, the opportunities for young 
Americans today are greater and more chal- 
lenging than the youth of any country has 
ever known. The only things which will pre- 
vent us (perhaps I flatter myself by still 
classing myself among the youthful) from 
great achievement are limitations within us. 
Success does not depend upon outstanding 

nor special advantages. It does 
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depend upon emotional balance, an ability 
to reason and a willingness to face facts as 
they are. Family environment, religious 
faith, and good schooling are factors which 
contribute to emotional stability and an 
orderly mind. From here on, however, we 
must determine for ourselves the degree to 
which we are prepared to face our responsi- 
bilities in the world and to do something 
about them. You now will take the next 
step toward making your life rich, exciting, 
and rewarding and at the same time toward 
contributing your share to the development 
of our great Nation at a time when it most 
urgently requires your services. This is a 
time when for positive decision—a time 
when people need faith and understanding, 
Perspective and courage, drive and enthusi- 
asm, patriotism and tolerance, 


What Is Really Meant by the New Look? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES R. HOWELL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 29, 1954 


Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, I am 
glad to observe that administration 
leaders are now hard at work explaining 
that the New Look in military foreign 
policy is not so new after all, but merely 
an adaptation to recent developments. 
The President himself has come out 
against slogans, so maybe the term 
New. Look will quietly fade away. 

But important and vital questions 
about our present military-foreign poli- 
cies still remain unanswered. The ter- 
rible power of weapons of destruction 
now in our arsenals, and presumably also 
possessed by the Soviet Union, increases 
the need for clear and level-headed de- 
bate and discussion of foreign policy. 

Questions raised in an editorial in the 
Trenton Evening Times, March 18, 1954, 
call for full and adequate answers by 
administration leaders. The editorial 
follows: 


Tre New Loox 


With each new explanation, the often- 
expounded New Look of United States mili- 
tary and foreign policy posture is plunged 
into deeper obscurity. It is understandable 
that some of our allics are mystified and also 
deeply concerned over what we intend to do 
in the event of an emergency. 

Vice President Nrxon offered this clarifica- 
tion of our new policy: “Rather than let the 
Communists nibble us to death all over the 
world in little wars, we would rely in the 
future primarily on our massive mobile re- 
taliatory power which we could use in our 
discretion against the major source of aggres- 
sion in times and places that we chose.” 

Substantially this is the way Secretary of 
State Dulles has defined the policy, although 
the Secretary has placed great emphasis on 
the instant and massive retaliation contem- 
plated by the United States in the event of 
provocation. Mr. Dulles asserts that the 
President has the authority, without con- 
sulting Congress, to order such retaliation 
at his discretion. 

Several pertinent questions arise from 
these authoritative statements on policy. 
Was not President Truman harshly criticized 
by Republicans in and out of Congress for 
his immediate intervention in Korea? And 
what would happen in the event of a re- 
newal of the war in Korea or an attack on 
Formosa or some other hibbling operation 
or a little war of Communist instigation? 
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Would there be a massive reprisal against 
the major source of aggression, which would 
be Moscow or Peiping? ` 

Would this retaliation be ordered without 
consent and cooperation of our allies, as Mr. 
Pearson of Canada so reasonably inquires? 
And how does the new policy, as explained 
by Vice President Nixon and Secretary of 
State Dulles, square with President Eisen- 
hower’s press conference statement that 
there is golng to be no involvement of Amer- 
ica unless it is the result of the constitu- 
tional process that is placed on Congress to 
declare it? 

As the explanations now stands, we will 
bomb China or the Soviet Union when the 
next little war breaks out, Is this what is 
really meant by the New Look? 


Undertime Replaces Overtime 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 29, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article, written by J. Arthur Lack, 
appeared in the March 26, 1954, issue of 
the Wall Street Journal. I believe the 
facts contained therein will be of interest 
to our colleagues. They substantiate 
what I have been saying about the effect 
of unemployment and shorter workweeks 
on our economy. 

The article follows: 

UNDERTIME— SHORTENING WORKWEEKS IN 
FACTORIES BECOMES A Mason ECONOMIC 
FAcCTOR—PITTSBURGH, Harore Hirr THAN 
Most CITIES, FEELS Ir IN AUTO, BEER, BREAD 
BALES, DENTISTS, BANKS, LAUNDRIES 

(By J. Arthur Lack) 

PitTsnurcH.—"Our clothing sales have boen 
running 40 percent below a year ago.“ says 
R. H. Gilmore, manager and secretary of the 
Pittsburgh Mercantile Co. department store 
across the street from the big Southside mill 
of Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. “Clothes 
are one of the things a worker can postpone 
buying when things get tough.” 

Heavy appliance and furniture sales also 
are way off, he reports. Even dollar volume 
of food sales at the department store’s super- 
market are running 12 percent under the 
year before, with workers’ wives switching to 
the less costly kinds of victuals. 

Some workers have been laid off at the 
J. & L. mills. But many more have held onto 
their jobs while seeing their earnings shrink 
as overtime wave way to shorter workweeks. 
The tightening in workers spending habits as 
a result of the “undertime” trend is a big 
factor in slower business, merchants in the 
neighborhood agree. The situation here- 
abouts, with the steel industry depressed 
more than most, ts an exaggerated version 
of What's going on in other industrial areas. 
The whole undertime trend adds up to a 
major consideration for businessmen and 
employees throughout the United States. 


SHORT WORKWEEK IN STEEL 


Shortened workweeks have become the rule 
throughout most of the steel industry. Lat- 
est figures prepared by the American Iron 
and Steel Institute show that 645,000 basic 
steelworkers toiled an average 35.7 hours a 
week in Janusry. A year earller they aver- 
aged 40.7 hours. The industry this week 
is operating at 66.5 percent of capacity com- 
pared with around 75 percent in January. 

But the trend from overtime to under- 
time work is by no means restricted to steel. 
although workers in that industry are among 
the hardest hit. Latest Government statis- 
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ties show the average workweek in all United 
States manufacturing plants in mid-Febru- 
ary was 39.5 hours, down from 40.2 hours in 
December and 41 hours a year earlier. 

In Detroit, another industrial center hit by 
shorter workweeks, one local tool manufac- 
turer's production workers now are on a 40- 
hour week. A year ago these workers were 
Working 52 hours. “A year ago the boys were 
buying high-priced homes and cars,” says an 
executive, adding: “Now the fancy cars are 
becoming scarcer, and many men are having 
trouble meeting mortgages and other debt 
obligations.” 

MERCHANT TABOR’S REPORT 


Drop into Paul Tabor's store near the 
Jones & Laughlin mill here and you'll get an- 
Other view of how shorter workweeks are 
hitting worker spending. Mr. Tavor's is a 
Combination” laundry, delicatessen, candy, 
and grocery operation. 

Pointing to a half-empty rack of laun- 
dered work clothes, Mr. Tabor declares: “My 
laundry business alone is down more than 
50 percent. When they work 4 days instead 
Of 5 or 6, they don't have to get their work 
Clothes washed so often, and some of them 
now wash their clothes at home to save a 
little money.” 

One of the customers in Mr. Tabor's store, 
& 45-year-old pipefitter in the mill, tells a 
typical tale. He says he now makes $69.76 
for a 32-hour week at $2.18 an hour, “a hell 
Of a big drop” from the $103.36 he made when 
he worked 48 hours and got paid the equiva- 
lent of 52 hours. 

“About a month ago we quit buying 
bread,” he says. “My wife bakes it herself 
now. And we eat hardly any steak—it's a 
luxury now. A year ago we ate steak twice 
a week.” He has also foresaken his liquid 
dietary supplement of 2 to 4 doubles and 
beer chasers every day at Max's Tavern. 
Now he has no whisky, only a beer or two. 

SHORT-TIME BARTENDERS 


Heavy-set Adolff Gribowicz, who owns a 
saloon facing the J. & L. mill, reports: “We're 
doing business, but it’s down.” Another bar 
in the vicinity used to employ two full-time 
bartenders; a little over a month ago the 
bartenders started working only 2 days each 
4nd the owner began tending the bar the rest 
Of the time. 

Walter Daylitko, who operates a grocery 
Store two blocks from the mill, complains 

-that business is way down. He moans: My 
God, I get sick. It’s getting bad. Credit is 
Poor, For bills of $10, $20, or $30, the cus- 

pay me one-third now instead of all.” 

“All along the line the millmen are switch- 
ing to items that give them the most for 
their money,” says another food-store oper- 
ator. “A steelworker’s wife can buy a pound 
Of dry beans for 17 or 18 cents—and it’s 3 

that pound when she cooks it. A 
Pound of canned beans costs her 21 cents.” 

Mr. Gilmore, of the Pittsburgh Mercantile 
Co., likens the present pinch to the sales 
Squeeze during the 1952 steel strike. “We've 
tightened up on credit,” he adds. “Though 
Tepossessions have not gone up, payments 
have been reduced. Underemployed workers 
at least make some payments, but we have to 
Wait for the unemployed.” 

BANKER BEARD’S REPORT 


Edgar A, Beard, vice president in charge of 
Consumer credit for Potter Bank & Trust Co., 
notes that the thinner wallets of the steel- 

kers have generally affected sales through 
the city of Pittsburgh. The bank lends 
Money directly to people for auto purchases; 
©n appliances, it arranges the credit with the 
dealers. Applications for consumer loans 
Sina ast auto sales are off and home appli- 
sales are tty much down, says Mr, 
Beard. pretty ys 

“The steelworkers are trying to take care 

f what they have," he says. “They're com- 
ng in and inquiring what they can do to 
t their payments with their smaller in- 
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comes. We've been drawing up new con- 
tracts for smaller payments.” bs 

He adds; There's no great damage to any- 
body and no real suffering to speak of, but 
the time when the steelworker could pay for 
last year’s foolishness on this year’s income 
is over.“ 

Another steelworker tells how four men 
in his shop have taken jobs on the side to 
bolster their incomes. They wash cars for 
$1 an hour at one of the assembly-line auto 
laundries. “But as long as I make at least 
4 days a week, I'm not going to take a part- 
time job and scab some poor guys who are 
completely out of work,” says he. 

OWING THE GROCER? 


With his own workweek reduced, he Is not 
without money troubles. “Two weeks ago 
my little girl came home needing $7 for gym 
shoes and clothes for school,” he says. “I 
didn't have any money. I had to make a 
shortcut somewhere else. Now ske needs 
her baby teeth pulled out. It'll cost about 
$30. We'll let it ride unti! April 15 when I 
get my vacation money. If I have to take my 
vacation time off, though, we'll get her teeth 
fixed even if I have to run up a grocery 
bil.” 

He adds: Ten years ago I would say noth- 
ing to spending $50. Now I'm scared to 
spend 50 cents.” 

UNITED STATES STEEL WORKER SPEAKS 


Elsewhere in the steel-mill-studded valley 
along the Monongahela River the situation 
is much the same. 

“Our gang used to work overtime 6 or 
6 months ago,” recalls a young grinder at 
United States Steel Corp.'s Duquesne works, 
one of a group of men who eliminate sur- 
face defects on steel bars. “We were re- 
quired to work 12 hours 6 or 7 days a week 
in those days. Now we're working 5 days a 
week, 8 hours a day. Some of the other 
men in the mill are getting 4 days a week, 
others are 2 weeks on and 1 week off.” 

A 40-hour workweek nets the men in this 
steelworker’s department $75.60 each, based 
on $1.89 an hour. It's a sharp drop from the 
$166.32 they made 6 months ago working 12 
hours a day for 6 days a week. With time 
and a half pay for overtime, they then got 
paid the equivalent of 48 hours’ extra pay for 
the 32 hours overtime they actually worked. 

One rather typical steelworker, whose take- 
home pay has plunged to $66.50 for a 4- 
day week from over $103 a year ago, finds 
he must spend about $49 a week for food for 
his family of five. 

“At least I haven't fallen behind yet in 
meeting any installments," he says, “but I 
have to squeeze like hell.“ He owes $100 on 
a $400 TV set, owes on his coal and a $50 
watch he bought his son for Christmas. 

This man has no share in the record sav- 
ings in the hands of the public as a whole. 
Thirty-five $25 Government bonds bought 
during World War II went down the drain 
some time ago. “Yet the kids got to have 
clothes even if I have to borrow money,” this 
steelman notes. 


Noteworthy Achievements of the Organi- 
zation for Rehabilitation Through 


Training 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 29, 1954 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, it is, in- 
deed, a pleasure for me to invite the at- 
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tention of the House to the activities of 
an unsual organization. The Organiza- 
tion for Rehabilitation Through Train- 
ing is deserving of our highest commen- 
dation as it reaches another anniversary. 
We are extremely fortunate to have, in 
the interest of international understand- 
ing and solidarity, such an organization 
whose noble and constructive work has 
been progressively expanding for 74 
years. 

Right here in the Congress we regu- 
larly appropriate huge sums of money 
and debate at great length means 
whereby we may alleviate world dis- 
tress. We seek to raise worldwide stand- 
ards of living, aspiring to attain for all 
peoples the bare essentials for their ex- 
istence. There are two principal moti- 
vating objectives that guide our actions. 
Humanitarian reasons, first of all, com- 
pel us to share our abundance of food, 
material goods, and our technical com- 
petence; and secondly, by reducing the 
suffering in the underdeveloped areas of 
the world, we strive to control, in some 
measure, the spread of communism. 

There are those of us, however, who 
are prone to overlook the significant con- 
tributions that an organization such as 
the present one is making on an ever- 
expanding front. It does not require, 
nor does it seek, any national legislation 
or appropriations to subsidize its opera- 
tions. Neither does it precipitate any 
international or domestic crises. The 
Organization for Rehabilitation Through 
Training is contributing decisively to 
world peace. Recognition and acknowl- 
edgement of its beneficial work, on our 
part, would be the first step to supple- 
ment effectively the current means we 
are taking to help people to help them- 
selves, Subsequent methods and oppor- 
tunities for us to further this group's 
valuable work would gradually be de- 
veloped and presented for our considera- 
tion. N 

The Organization for Rehabilitation 
Through Training administers and oper- 
ates a global system of tuition-free 
schools for the vocational education of 
Jewish people. Self-reliance and com- 
radeship characterize the 18,000 trainees 
who comprise the network of 300 voca- 
tional training classes in 20 countries of 
the world. Five different continents are 
represented. 

A tremendous service is rendered to 
the individual who in most instances is 
an underprivileged person in need of re- 
habilitation. A large portion of the stu- 
dent body consists of dislocated person- 
nel who are desperately in need of eco- 
nomic security and of some stability in 
their precarious existence. Thousands 
of individuals consequently have had 
their standard of living raised, and have 
achieved an attendant personal dignity 
that they had never known before. And 
we may safely conclude that without this 
noteworthy program they might never 
have realized a similar dignity of per- 
son. Not only to the individual himself, 
but also to the community, a tremendous 
service is rendered. The student be- 
comes a trained and useful citizen who 
is well qualified for his task in filling the 
needs of democratic nations for highly 
skilled workers and craftsmen. The Or- 
ganization for Rehabilitation Through 
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Training is the point 4 program of Jew- 
ish life. 

The growth and mobility of the Or- 
ganization for Rehabilitation Through 
Training throughout the world refiects 
the comparable migrations of the Jewish 
people during the past 74 years. The or- 
ganization first began its work in teach- 
ing skills to the persecuted Jewish vic- 
tims in Russia. From that time onward, 
its growth and activity were constant and 
finally culminated in the rehabilitation 
work for the sufferers under nazism. 
The boundaries were extended to North 
Africa as a result of World War II, and 
since that time, to the further rehabili- 
tation of Iron Curtain refugees. Invalu- 
able support is being afforded the Organ- 
ization for Rehabilitation Through 
Training by the numerous local chap- 
ters in this country. At a recent biennial 
convention in New York City attended by 
305 delegates and 361 alternates who 
represented 25.427 members it was re- 
ported by the national president that 
there had been a 78 percent increase in 
the women's chapfer units. 

It is with a feeling of profound as- 
surance, then, that I note the intensely 
valuable contribution that the Organiza- 
tion for Rehabilitation Through Train- 
ing is making for better understanding 
and neighborliness among the nations of 
the world. Let us hope that not only 
will this organization continue its con- 
sistently expanding and excellent service 
to humanity, but it will serve as a worthy 
inspiration to other groups and organi- 
zations that may pattern their own ac- 
tivities or future programs in somewhat 
similar fashion. Regardless of the ex- 
tent and quantity of legislation we may 
pass seeking to foster international good 
will and understanding, the role played 
by this type of organization must be 
fully appreciated as an essential and de- 
cisive supplement to such legislation. 


Another Minnesota Community Urges 
Parity-Price Support for Farmers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 18, 1954 


Mr. HAGEN of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, community after community 
in my State of Minnesota is becoming 
articulate in support of fair play for the 
farmers of this Nation. 

The latest group of businessmen and 
civic leaders to appeal for a fair-price- 
support program for farmers is from 
Badger, Minn. It is especially gratify- 
ing to me since I have been advocating 
100 percent for basic farm crops for the 
last 20 years. 

The appeal by the Badger Community 
Club, which was published in the March 
11, 1954, issue of the Badger Enterprise, 
follows: 

Parrry FoR FARMERS 

Being the State of Minnesota is a majority 

agricultural State, the businessmen of the 
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village of Badger feel that it Is most impera- 
tive that we work side by side with those 
attempting to maintain a farm program 
which will enrich and develop the agricul- 
tural activities wherever they are a major 
industry or source of livelihood. 

In view of the above conclusion, we the 
following businessmen of this city resolve 
that we go on record condemning any effort 
on the part of any Congressman, the De- 
partment of Agriculture, or any agency for 
attempting to disrupt the stabilization pro- 
gram, affecting all farm commodities. 

We further resolve that Congress shall not 
only maintain 90 percent of parity, but shall 
try to establish 100 percent of parity for all 
farm commodities. We do not favor any 
tendency toward flexibility of price support, 
but urge Congress to maintain a production- 
control program which is necessary in order 
to have stabilized price support. 

We further resolve to condemn any form 
of prosperity based on war and bloodshed, 
but favor genuinely sane and sound eco- 
nomic program, particularly for the pro- 
ducer, which shall be based on industry, 
security, and individual Initiative. 

We further urge all business groups in 
other cities of this State as well as those of 
other agricultural States to go on record 
favoring similar resolutions. 

H. R. Staehnke, Manager, Badger Co-op 
Elevator; John Trangsrud, Manager, 
Roseau County Co-op Association; 
I. B. Setran, hardware and imple- 
ments; Earl Bessler, Grocer, Red Owl 
Agency; H. L. Manthei, Manager, 
Parmer Union Oil Co.; Lloyd C. Bern- 
strom, Barber; Iver Iverson, Merchant, 
Hartz Agency; John Hanson, Jeweler; 
W. O. Jensen, Proprietor, Standard 
Garage; Robert Glenn, Scotty's; N. B. 
Gustafson, Banker; F. L. Ballard, Bal- 
lard Motor Co.; Mildred M. Peterson, 
Variety Store; M. E. Halvorson, Pro- 
prietor, Halvorson's Department 
Store; Earl M. Erickson, carpentry and 
building; Phillip A. Erickson, Mer- 
chant; Eleanor Larson, Gamble Store; 
William Yates, Bill's Texaco Service; 
B. J. Borgen, International Harvester 


Dealer; John Sjoberg, Badger Seed 
House; Carl B. Carlson, Manager, 
Northland Grain Co.; O. W. Olson, 


Olson Auto Parts; Dell E. Johnson, 
Manager, Row Lumber Co.; Olaf W. 
Gustafson, Manager, North Star 
Creamery Association; Andrew M. 
Shontz, Publisher, the Badger Enter- 
prise; Joseph A. Storvik, Badger Seed 
House. 


Report on Southeast Asia and the Pacific 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 3, 1954 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, last fall four 
members of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs—Hon. MARGUERITE STITT CHURCH, 
Illinois; Hon. E. Ross Aparr, Indiana; 
Hon. CLEMENT ZABLOCKI, Wisconsin; and 
myself as chairman—fiew more than 30,- 
000 miles in the Far East and southeast 
Asia. We visited 14 countries and de- 
pendencies to make a firsthand assess- 
ment of American policies, programs, 
and problems. 

We took every opportunity to meet and 
talk with our officials, local officials, and 
private citizens, both Americans and 
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local. Tt was a hard trip, but, I believe, 
a fruitful one. 

Since our return, we have been en- 
gaged in writing a report of our findings. 
That report has now been prepared and 
submitted to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. In it we have studiously tried 
to be objective and candid. We have 
no desire to be sensational. Nor do we 
believe that any constructive purpose 
will be served by dealing in rosy gen- 
eralities. 

It is our belief that the Members of 
the House may find the report helpful 
in formulating their judgments on the 
complexities of the Asian scene, and I 
am including the conclusions herewith. 
We hope that in addition many Mem- 
bers will find time to read the more de- 
tailed observations on each country, or 
at least the recommendations we make 
at the end of each country study. 
CONCLUSIONS ON SouTHEAST ASIA AND PactrtC 

The study mission returned from its Aslan 
trip firmly convinced that a free Asta is vital 
to the security of the free world and, there- 
fore, to the security of the United States. 
The Communist danger cannot be overesti- 
mated. Delay and Indecision operate to thé 
advantage of the Communists. 


COMMUNIST STRATEGY AND TACTICS IN THE 
FAR EAST 


As in other areas of the world, the Com- 
munists in the Far East have shifted their 
tactics to exploit the weaknesses of their 
opponents at the same time that they re- 
main rigidly loyal to their objective of bring- 
ing this area within the Communist orbit- 
The study mission had its own views on this 
matter confirmed in the course of a con- 
versation with one of the highest British 
officials in Asia. He observed to the study 
mission that the Communists are embarking 
upon the third round in their drive to cap- 
ture this area. The first round immediately 
after World War II involved a period of re- 
spectability in which they promoted united 
fronts and sought to take power through 
coalition governments. Beginning about 
1948 they felt strong enough to embark upon 
the second round which consisted of armed 
uprisings and attempts to seize by force the 
Governments of this area, as exemplified in 
Burma, Malaya, Indonesia, Indochina, Korea, 
and the Huks in the Philippines. They 
failed in part because they revealed their 
real plans and alientated much of the local 
population, 

It ts evident now that the third round has 
begun—a shift back to conciliation and 4 
peace offensive as their principal tactical 
weapons rather than reliance upon armed 
uprisings and physical violence. Their fail- 
ure to win by violence alone, plus involve- 
ment in the Korean war, has caused them 
to revert, not only in Asia but around the 
world, to their former tactics of respect- 
ability in a united front. The danger is that 
now this technique may find a more ready 
response among war-weary people. Timed 
to coincide with talks, settlements, truce: 
and conferences, it may more easily enable 
the Communists to gain by peace what they 
have not been able to win by war and 
violence. 

The dally preoccupation of governments 
and peoples with their immediate tasks, to- 
gether with the constant variation in Com- 
munist techniques of attack, has obscured 
the larger Communist strategy that is un- 
folding in Asta, The Communists already 
control China. From that deep and rich base 
they can move north to strike ultimately 
at Japan. Korea was a step in that direc- 
tion. The cessation of Korean hostilities 
represents no abandonment of their plans. 
They are also advancing south to secure the 
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rich resources of south Asla. Should they 
succeed In this continental pincer move- 
ment, the manpower of China, plus the in- 
dustrial capacity of north Asia, plus the 
agricultural and raw material resources of 
South Asia, would create a most formidable 
Power element roving against the free world. 

Asian leaders with whom the study mis- 
Sion spoke left no doubt that they now 
Understand the nature and dangers of 
Communist aggression and the menace posed 

Communist China. They are confident 
they could cope with their local Communists 
Were it not for outside aid in the form 
Of funds, propaganda, and even sabotage 
from Communist China. But living as they 
do under the long shadow of this menace, 
they have to exercise caution and restraint. 
They are not encouraged to do otherwise 
in the absence of a clear and firm policy 
by the United States and the free world. 
So long as this uncertainty and the result- 
ing irresolution exist, Asian leaders cannot 
be expected to stand up against Communist 
China. And the longer it takes the United 
States and the free world to fix their policy 
and set their course of action, the more 
dificult it becomes to convince the Asian 
Peoples of the sincerity and steadfastness of 
Purpose of the free world. 

The immediate threat to Asia is from 
Mainland China, the Asian puppet of the 
Soviets. By virtue of its location, size, and 
Manpower, Communist China intrudes itself 

to every phase of Asian issues. It is to 
this grim reality that our policy and actions 
must be directed. Some leaders believe the 

at is so serious that they advocate vig- 
argus preparation for an attempt to destroy 
the Communist regime by military action 
€ven though they ize the terrible cost 
and the possibility of unleashing other prob- 
almost as great as those that now exist, 
Others who do not go so far agree that we 
fannot wait for the slow process of time 
to effect changes in the character of Chinese 
dommunism. In the dynamic atmosphere 
Of the present world such à policy is tanta- 
mount to-abandonment. Neither is it rea- 
Sonable to expect the Chinese people to 
up against a ruthless police state regime 
controls a heavy military establishment. 

The most feasible course open to us is to 

on a constant and simultaneous com- 
bination of pressures from within and with- 
dut in order to intensify the internal prob- 

of the Chinese Communist regime and 
to give encouragement to those outside. Our 
tactics must be as numerous, varied, and 

le as those of the Communists. Such 
& campaign requires imagination in its con- 
deption and ingenuity in its execution. Like 
a military operation, the cold war involves 
harassment, withdrawals, and feints, as well 
as forward thrusts. The mobility necessary 
to carry out this policy will require coopera- 
tion among our allies abroad and under- 
standing by those of us at home who may 
easily mistake a diversionary move as a sign 
ot appeasement. 

RECOGNITION AND ADMISSION OF 
COMMUNIST CHINA 


At the same time, the United States must 
A fastly refuse to recognize the Commu- 
ist regime in China and must resist its 
admission to the United Nations, 
study mission was unable- to discover 
RNY benefit that recognition could bring to 
or to any other nation in the free world. 
be is not a matter of speculation, What 
nefits have been gained by any of the 
Countries that have recognized Communist 
China? 
There are solid grounds for opposing Com- 
N. China's admission to the United 
tenon and other international organiza- 


Rok Legally, such admission would make a 
Ockery of the U. N. Charter itself, which 
Testricts admission to “peace-loving” nations, 
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Communist China cannot qualify for admis- 
sion until it proves it has changed its char- 
acter and objectives by supporting the U. N. 
against aggression, instead of supporting 
aggression against the U. N. It cannot 
change its character and objectives until it 
ceases to be Communist. And the more the 
world accepts it the less reason there is for 
it to shed its communism, 

2. Politically, admission to the U. N. would 
be a smashing victory for world communism 
and a smashing defeat for the forces of free- 
dom. It would give the Communist dictator- 
ship in China legitimacy and respectability, 
enormously increase its prestige, influence, 
and power. It would give Communists con- 
trol of Chinese embassies and consultes in 
scores of countries, including some which 
have never recognized the Soviet Union. 
Every consulate would become a center of 
Communist espionage, sabotage, and propa- 
ganda. This would be especially disastrous 
in southeast Asia, where the free peoples 
are already fighting a life-and-death struggle 
to halt Communist advances and subversion, 

3. Morally, it would be an equally deva- 
stating defeat for the free world. Admission 
would not be mere acceptance of a powerful 
band of gangsters on the basis of expediency 
or so-called realism; rather, it would be 
abandonment of 450 million people to Com- 
munist enslavement. It would be regarded 
by all as an attempt to buy peace for 
ourselves by sacrificing our own moral prin- 
ciples and other peoples’ freedom. If anyone 
imagines the peoples of Asia will resist a 
Communist China which the Western World 
embraces, he is deceiving no one but himself. 
History proves that there is no peace in ap- 
peasement. 

If we are to defeat the avowed purpose of 
armed communism to conquer the world, the 
first step is to prevent its gaining any more 
victories—territorial, military, economic, dip- 
lomatic. Free Asia will crumble once it be- 
lieves the Communists are winning. Recog- 
nition by the United States or admission to 
the United Nations would mean to Asia, as it 
should mean to us, that the Communists 
have already won. 

PACIPIC PACT 

The study mission noted a gradual recog- 
nition by many of the governments that col- 
lective security offered the best hope for sur- 
vival. Much of this changing perception 
stems from the collective action taken In Ko- 
rea. The United States has mutual security 
pacts with the Philippines, Australia, New 
Zealand, Japan, and Korea. The study mis- 
sion believes these are significant elements in 
the defense of the region. The question is 
whether conditions are favorable for broad- 
ening these bilateral arrangements into a 
regional pact. In this connection the study 
mission offers these observations: 

1. The initiative for such a pact must come 
from the Asian nations themselves. But 
such initiative is not likely to come unless 
these nations fee] confident that the United 
States will view it with favor and will support 
it. 

2. Relations between Japan and the other 
free nations, notably Korea and Australia, 
have not yet reached a degree of cordiality 
sufficient to favor broadening the present bi- 
lateral agreements. 

3. Any such pact is meaningless without 
the inclusion of Nationalist China. Yet to 
include Nationalist China must take into 
account the legitimate aspiration of the Na- 
tional Government of China to return to the 
mainland. It must also take into account 
the desire of the Republic of Korea to unite 
all of Korea into a single nation. 

In line with previous expressions by the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, the study mis- 
sion believes that a Pacific pact is a desirable 
objective toward which United States policy 
should be directed. 
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ASIAN NATIONALISM : 

Time is rapidly running out in Asia when 
constructive policies and measures can be 
undertaken. However much we may believe 
we are winning psychological battles, the 
Communists are gaining contro] of more ter- 
ritory and more people. Ignorance or apathy 
on our part is almost as useful a weapon 
for the Communists as ts their own guile. 

The study mission has returned from this 
area with a deep conviction that the free 
world must deal intelligently, decisively, and 
rapidly with a complex situation. The peo- 
ples in Asia want to develop self-government 
in a peaceful and neighborly world. Nation- 
slism is the lingua franca of Asia, The Com- 
munists have long recognized this. Let they 
use it only to destroy the newly won inde- 
pendence of these peoples. If the programs 
of the free world are to succeed, the first 
requisite is that we use Asian nationalism 
in fact as the Communists do in name. Out- 
side assistance, including American aid, must 
be presented and managed in a way which 
will make unmistakably clear that its purpose 
is to strengthen, not undermine, their na- 
tional Independence. In that approach we in 
the free world have not been too successful. 

The moment is quickly approaching when 
the rising tide of communism could engulf 
Asia. This is not the time for panicky action 
any more than it is for wishful thinking. 
Neither will exorcise the threat to Asia. 
The first step is to recognize the danger, 
then plot our policy and resolutely follow 
it. Such a course requires that the execu- 
tive branch reveal to the people the unpleas- 
ant facts, restrained only by considerations 
of security. The study mission is following 
its own advice by speaking out with as much 
candor as it can on this subject. To do 
otherwise would defeat the very purpose for 
which the trip was made. 

ECONOMIC AND TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 

There is a popular assumption that appro- 
priations of money are the solution for our 
problems. Money is a measure of our in- 
terest, not a yardstick of our success. If 
money alone could do the job, our problems 
in Asia would long since have disappeared. 
Its conversion into constructive programs 
and action is the real test. 

Since 1945 the United States has given 
more than 66 billion in economic and tech- 
nical assistance to countries in this area, 
About $5 billion has been for various kinds 
of emergency relief, most of it immediately 
after the war. Since 1950 more than 81 bil- 
lion has been, or is being, spent for programs 
of ecnomic and technical assistance, 

The impact“ phase of economic assistance 
is nearing its conclusion in most countries, 
In view of the limited funds and the chronic 
difficulty in securing suitable personnel, 
emphasis should be on technical assistance 
projects and not commodity programs, ex- 
cept where the military situation may re- 
quire some commodity support. The pro- 
jects ought to be only those that build upon 
the basic strength of the country rather than 
spreading the funds over an array of pro- 
jects, however useful, that must be started 
from scratch, ‘The study mission believes 
that concentration on fewer and more sig- 
nificant projects will better serve both the 
immediate and the long-range needs of 
the countries and, at the same time, offer a 
more convincing demonstration of the bene- 
fits to be derived from technical assistance. 

Technical assistance is by its very concept 
a personalized program. The fact that it has 
not yet proved possible to recruit and to 
retain dequate numbers of first-rate person- 
nel is one of the strongest arguments in 
Tavor of its sharper, and more limited focus, 

Historically, Asian governments have sel- 
dom been benevolent governments. The 
Communists have capitalized on the popu- 
lar hostility towards government by working 
with the people. It cannot be denied that 
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in many cases they have gained support 
among of populance by appearing to serve 
its interests. In contrast, the United States, 
not operating a fifth column, has of neces- 
sity worked with governments, and thus has 
been the recipient of some of the odium, sus- 
picton, and lack of understanding that pre- 
vail. 

The technical assistance, program is reach- 
ing a point in experience where it is neces- 
sary to reexamine many of the assumptions 
on which it was initiated and to reappraise 
results in terms other than economic. Too 
little attention has been given to the effect 
of economic and technical assistance on the 
political and social life of the recipient coun- 
try. The consequences of the aid program in 
these flelds may be more significant than in 
the economic field. For example, the pro- 
gram was billed as a “grassroots” approach. 
Yet our missions must operate through the 
established government agencies. In the 
underdeveloped countries the gap between 
the grassroots and the governments has al- 
ways been wide. Is the effect of our aid 
widening the gap? If it is, what are the 
implications? The study mission saw some 
projects that were poorly conceived and 
badly executed, but it also saw evidence that 
some basic projects were bringing to peoples 
not only immediate improvements but were 
gaining respect and appreciation for the 
United States. 

The study mission suggests that each of 
the geographical subcommittees of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs give more attten- 
tion to a study of our economic and technical 
assistance programs in this broader context. 

+ . 


MILITARY ASSISTANCE 


The nations of Southeast Asia and the 
Pacific are either under attack or stand in 
imminent danger of attack. All of them are 
victims of Communist subversion, They 
have no alternative but to divert their lim- 
ited resources to the support of a military 
establishment. This is their only hope for 
survival. Their continuance outside the 
Communist orbit is as important for our na- 
tional security as it is essential for theirs. 
The study mission recognizes the necessity 
for continued military assistance in propor- 
tion to the urgency of the need and the 
capacity to use it effectively. 

In the one area engaged in open conflict 
at the moment, Indochina, the study mission 
believes it imperative that the maximum use 
be made of Vietnamese forces. Their effec- 
tiveness is contingent upon the training that 
they receive. No less important is the bulld- 
ing up of their conviction that they are fight- 
ing for thelr own national salvation. Thus 
far these have been slow. The study mission 
believes that American and French authori- 
ties should vigorously explore means by 
which their military training, political con- 
sciousness, and morale building can be ac- 
celerated. The splendid showing made by 
South Korean troops is indicative of what 
can be accomplished by well-trained troops 
fighting in defense of their own country. 


POLITICAL EVOLUTION 


The Asian nations have left their author- 
itarian past and are groping to find an ac- 
ceptable political alternative. Without ex- 
ception they have borrowed liberally from 
the vocabulary of western democracies. But 
the new governments have not yet been able 
to give to these words the same content that 
they have in the Western World. It is doubt- 
ful if they ever will—certainly not in the 
foreseeable future. Democratic practice as 
we understand it requires a high sense of 
public responsibility and the acceptance of 
rules and values different from those that 
are the heritage of the Asian nations. In 
most of those countries parties are Little 
more than cliques clustered around a few 
leaders, who, however worthy their motives, 
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have had no experience in relating policies 
to popular support. Nor have they had to 
think through the complexities of the basic 
issues that confront their countries. The 
prevailing tensions and pressures do not pro- 
vide the occasion for reflective thought and 
convincing argument. Expediency is the 
More acceptable method by which to gain 
and hold power. 

Political parties and organizations have 
not yet established firm roots among the 
populace. For this reason it Is open to de- 
bate to what extent the leaders speak for 
the people whom they profess to represent, 
Many of them are western oriented—lawyers, 
civil servants, and members of a small urban 
elite—who are not too well informed about 
their own country however articulate and 
influential they may be. 

The absence of private capital imposes 
upon the governments the obligation of sup- 
plying capital, thus encouraging the growth 
of a heavy bureaucracy that will become 
more firmly entrenched as the economy de- 
velops. There ls the ever-present danger that 
this group will manipulate the machinery 
of government according to its own predilec- 
tions and stille, not necessarily by design as 
much as by force of circumstances, the local 
initiative and expressions that we in the 
West regard as part of the democratic process. 

To the illiterate masses the operation of 
democratic machinery represents confusion. 
In the democratic process opposition per- 
forms a valuable service. In the Orient the 
idea of a loyal opposition is neither under- 
stood nor respected. It has no constructive 
function. To be in the opposition is gener- 
ally regarded not as evidence of political 
courage but as evidence of weakness. 
Against the unfamiliar pattern of democracy, 
the Communists provide an alternative 
which is more intelligible to Asians, It is 
not the ideology of communism that is at- 
tractive to them. It is the discipline, organi- 
vation, program, and action that are more 
in accord with their tradition. The danger 
is that the confusion attendant upon the 
development of the parliamentary system 
will offer an unfavorable contrast to the 
rigidity and apparent efficlency of commu- 
nism. 

For this reason, the study mission was 
particularly pleased with the conduct of the 
Philippine elections. It is the best illustra- 
tion of the orderly transfer of power in that 
part of the world. It is not to be expected, 
however, that the other nations will soon 
emulate the Philippine experience. The 
Asian nations must work out their own 
political pattern in the light of their own 
background and experience. The western 
concept of democracy will be modified by 
local innovations, adaptations, and circum- 
stances, Part of our responsibility will be- 
an understanding of this diversity rather 
than its castigation, and a willingness to 
work with it toward the solution of common 
problems, : 

SUMMARY 


The study mission believes that the United, 
States must recognize frankly that it is the 
security—even the survival—of the free 
world that is threatened in Asia. We do 
not believe, in the light of our information 
and analysis, that a third world war is the 
most immediate danger in that part of the 
world. The first stage in the Communist 
program is always to try to subvert the weak 
and divide the strong. Therefore, it is the 
unending series of local actions in Asia, in- 
cluding violence and subversion, and the 
constant attempts to sow dissension among 
our allies in Europe and elsewhere, to which 
American policies must be directed with in- 
telligence, vigor, and determination if we are 
to prevent the gradual chipping away of the 
free world, 
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We Must Help the People of Israel in the 
Struggle for Their Survival 
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Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, the an- 
nual United Jewish Appeal is now in. 
progress. This year the United Jewish 
Appeal is trying to raise some $120 
million to distribute among its compo- 
nent organizations. The bulk of the 
fund is dedicated to help Israel achieve 
the basis necessary for its survival. 
Additional millions are devoted to aid 
distressed men, women, and children in 
Israel, in Moslem lands, and in Central 
and Western Europe, as well as to help 
settle new immigrants expected to arrive 
in this country under the new Refugee 
Rellef Act and to ald thousands of immi- 
grants already in the United States to 
become financially independent and use- 
ful citizens in their new homes. 

The UJA is a voluntary organization 
dedicated to humanitarian purposes. It 
aids the people of Israel in building new” 
agricultural settlements; in transform- 
ing waste land into productive acreag® 
by irrigating it; it helps build a home- 
land for thousands of victims of the 
persecution of totalitarianism and 
fanaticism. UJA's objective is to help 
these people strike roots in Israel and to 
live in peace with their neighbors in 
Israel. 

But, in addition to the purely humani- 
tarian grounds, there is another reason 
for our interest in helping UJA. The 
establishment of Israel has added a new 
representative republic to the family of 
nations. 

In recent years the world has seen 
totalitarianism score many, many vic- 
tories and suppress the aspirations for 
freedom of millions of people. In this 
struggle between ideologies, Israel forms 
a new democratic outpost in an area 
where there is little recognition of what 
human rights are and what freedom 
means. It is important for us in the 
United States, and for all freedom-loving 
nations, that Israel survive and grow 
strong, The United States and the na- 
tions of Western Europe have a vital in- 
terest in the Near East. This further 
intensifies our concern over the develop- 
ment of Israel. 

In its 6 years of independence Israel 
has made great forward strides. Gover- 
nor Adlai Stevenson, who recently visited 
Israel, observed that the achievement of 
the new nation has exceeded his expec- 
tations. “More human and material 
progress,” he stated, “is concentrated in 
tiny Israel than in the rest of the Middle 
East put together.” 

It should be a matter of pride to the 
United Jewish Appeal that it played * 
major role in Israel's settlement and de- 
velopment. The funds contributed bY 
the UJA have made possible the move- 
ment to Israel of 723,000 refugees, there- 
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by helping double the population of that 
country, creating hundreds of new agri- 
cultural settlements, some of which were 
carved out of wilderness, and reclaiming 
600,000 acres of waste land which lay fal- 
low for 2,000 years. 

But, while the efforts of the people of 
Israel, with the help of freedom loving 
people from everywhere, particularly in 
the United States, have helped create 
and sustain the new nation, the struggle 
for Israel's survival is not yet finished. 
Freedom and progress, which are an in- 
tegral part of the growth of Israel, are 
not indigenous to the area surrounding 
that small and remarkable nation. Its 
frontiers_are not yet safe and the aspira- 
tions of its people for peace have yet to 
be realized. 

The people of Israel have forged to 
their goal of a self-sufficient modern 
democratic state. But their great 
achievements must go forward if their 
full fruits are to be gained. 

The United Jewish Appeal deserves the 
help of all freedom loving people. In 
the words of the Prophet, The children 
of strangers shall build up thy walls.” 
In 1954 the people of Israel must not be 
left without friends, and, God willing, we 
will justify their faith. 


Who Was Fired and Why 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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OF WISCONSIN 
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Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am including an article that appeared in 
the United States News & World Report, 
for March 12, on the subject of security 
risks, those who were fired, and the rea- 
sons therefor. 

Under the Eisenhower security pro- 
fram, based on 7 months of investiga- 
tions, it appears that there were 2,429 
Security risks in 39 Federal agencies. All 
resigned or were fired. The charges 
against 422 of these individuals indi- 
cated subversive activities or associa- 
tions; 198 indicated sexual perversion; 
611 indicate conviction for felonies or 
Misdemeanors; 1,424 indicate untrust- 
worthiness, drunkenness, mental insta- 
bility, or possible exposure to blackmail, 

Mr. Speaker, that is the record. I 
Shall not set out the various departments 
where these security risks were found, 
but the article referred to sets out this 
information in detail. The article in 
question follows: 

Wo Was Fr AND WHY—IN 2,429 SEPARA- 
TIONS, 422 SUBVERSIVE SUSPECTS 

The Eisenhower administration's own story 

coat spy hunt in Washington is now being 


Official figures, given in detail for the first 
time, show 2,429 security risks fired, or re- 
signed, m 7 months of a new, tougher se- 
curity plan. 

Altogether, 165,000 civilian workers have 
been given the once-over, Another 26,000 
Cases are still under study. 
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A new set of figures is being offered to try 
to clear up this question: Exactly how many 
subversives have been removed from the Fed- 
eral payroll under the Eisenhower security 
program? 

The official answer given by the Eisenhower 
administration through Philip Young, Chair- 
man of the Clvil Service Commission, boils 
down to this; 

In all, 2,429 Federal workers were fired, or 
allowed to resign during investigation, in the 
first 7 months of the Eisenhower security 
program. Nobody knows how many were ac- 
tual subversives. But all 2,429 were security 
risks as defined by a law passed with an 
overwhelming majority by Congress in Aug- 
ust 1950, and never fully applied until the 
Eisenhower program began in May 1953. 

The story of efforts to clean dut security 
risks among Government workers, as given 
by Mr. Young to congressional committees, 
is the one that follows. 

Payroll separations from May 28, 1953. 
through December 31, 1953, in which security 
questions figured, included 1,074 cases where 
the employee was fired and 1,355 cases where 
the employee resigned. 

These 2,429 cases resulted from investiga- 
tions of around 165,000 civilian Federal work- 
ers in sensitive jobs where national security 
might be involved. That is the number of 
workers scanned by the security spotlight, 
out of a total of about 2.4 million workers, 
in 68 Federal agencies. 

Another group of 26,000 cases was still un- 
der investigation at the time this latest sum- 
mary was prepared. Cases of military per- 
sonnel are not included. 

An analysis of the charges involved in the 
payroll separations was presented by Mr. 
Young. 

Subversives or possible subversives were 
Indicated in a total of 422 cases at most. In 
these 422 cases, information turned up indi- 
cating that the Federal worker had been 
linked with subversive activities or associa- 
tions or had refused to testify before a con- 
gressional committee on charges of alleged 
disloyalty or other misconduct. 

With the information at hand. Mr. Young 
could not say how many of the 422 workers 
had been fired, or how many had resigned. 
Thus he had no proof, when questioned, that 
any of the 422 workers with this type of in- 
formation in their files had been fired solely 
because they were found to be subversive. 
Mr. Young could only say that, in 422 cases, 
information about subversive ties “suffi- 
ciently derogatory so you would take it seri- 
ously” had been found, 

Perverts, sex deviates, were indicated in 
198 of the 2.429 cases. Here again, Mr. Young 
had no conclusive data for Congress that 198 
sex perverts had been found in sensitive jobs. 
All he could state was that department heads 
of the Federal agencies had certified to him 
that 198 of their employees who had been 
fired or who had resigned were charged with 
sexual perversion, 

‘The State Department, with 117 security 
separations, 5 percent of the total, reported 49 
cases involving perversion charges—25 per- 
cent of all such cases. The Central Intelli- 
gence Agency, with 48 separations, reported 
31 perversion cases; Foreign rations Ad- 
ministration, 15; Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, 12. The remaining 91 perversion cases 
were reported by 21 other Federal agencies. 

Lawbreakers, workers whose records showed 
a conviction at some time for a felony or 
misdemeanor, were involved in 611 cases. 
While a misdemeanor can be something as 
unimportant as a ticket for illegal parking, 
in some jurisdictions, the general rule in the 
Federal security program has been to count 
as a misdemeanor only such law infringe- 
ments as resulted in a substantial fine of 
some kind. i 

Drunks, persons who made some importan 
misrepresentations, those with mental dis- 
orders not satisfactorily cured, and those who 
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might be open to blackmail figured in 1,424 
of the cases. 

Where risks worked is shown by the chart 
on this page. Out of a total of 68 Federal 
agencies reporting to the Civil Service Com- 
mission on security programs, 29 reported 
no payroll separations involving security 
questions in the period from May 1953 
through December 1953. 

The 39 agencies that did report security 
firings and resignations included all the 
larger and more important Federal depart- 
ments and commissions. Each agency con- 
ducted its own security surveys, and made 
its own determinations of how individuals 
should be listed, within the framework of 
a White House order instituting the security 
plan, 

Veterans’ Administration apparently found 
the greatest number of security risks. It 
reported 302 separations where security ques- 
tions were involved, including 45 cases of 
alleged subversive activities or associations. 

Post Office Department was next, with 284 
security separations. It listed only 4 cases 
involving subversive charges. 

The Navy Department, with 235 security 
cases, reported 12 cases of possible subver- 
sives, and 222 in the general category cov- 
ered by untrustworthiness, drunkenness, and 
other personal-behavior criteria. 

The Army had 219 security separations 
among its civilian workers during the 7 
months covered by the report. It found 28 
where subversive actions or associations were 
involved, 86 where objectionable behavior 
was charged. 

The Air Force reported 189 security cases— 
25 in the subversive category and 157 in the 
behavior group. 

Foreign Operations Administration, with 
183 separations, counted 16 with subversive 
material and 161 with charges of objection- 
able personal behavior, 

Justice Department listed 156 security 
cases, with 41 in the subversive group and 
119 in the behavior group. 

General Services Administration certified 
150 security separations, but only 9 were in 
the subversive class, 72 in the objectionable- 
behavior class. 

State Department showed 117 security 
separations, with 43 in the subversive group, 
31 in the untrustworthy-behavior group. 

Interior Department, with the same total 
of 117 separations, classed 72 in the subver- 
sive category and 46 in the objectionable- 
behavior category. 

That's the latest report in the continuing 
debate over the Eisenhower security program, 
It is the administration's own measure of 
its effort to remove from the Federal payroll 
not only the disloyal, but also anyone who 
might work against the Government, inten- 
tionally or otherwise. 


Say It Isn’t So—Depression, Soviet Union 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 22, 1954 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, It can't 
be,” said Karl Marx, “It will never be,” 
said Lenin. “It is inconceivable,” said 
Joe Stalin “We did not invent it,” says 
Georgia Malenkoy. But apparently it ex- 
ists in the Soviet world exactly as we 
have experienced it in the Western 
World. The big “it” is the economic 
crisis known as depression. 

Word out of Russia indicates a crisis in 
food production with a proposal to con- 
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script farm labor. In China some 200 
million folks are admittedly hungry. 
Czechoslovak resistance to Soviet tyr- 
anny is growing, and farmers are oppos- 
ing the communization of their farms. 
Hungary is being tapped of its farm pro- 
duce to help feed Russia. Similar prob- 
lems are present in marginal farm pro- 
ducing countries like Albania, Bulgaria, 
Rumania, and Poland. 

For some reason the Russians are dis- 
covering economic problems arise when 
crops are bad, when the weather is poor, 
when people grow tired of working with- 
out seeing the fruit of their labor, when 
the proletariat realizes that its work is 
somehow being diverted into nonusable 
merchandise at the expense of the la- 
borer, when folks just plain will not work 
for the tyranny known as the state. 

All the economic theorizing, ail the 
Marxian dialectic, all the catchwords of 
the revolution will not till an acre of 
ground or turn out a respectable low- 
priced winter overcoat. One day a sharp 
realization will strike the enslaved peo- 
ple behind the Iron Curtain, and they 
will find it impossible to distinguish be- 
tween slavery under a czar and slavery 
under a commissar. When they make 
this fundamental discovery, commissars 
may well go the way of the czars. 


H. R. 7839 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OH REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 22, 1954 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I am extending my remarks to include 
the following article from the current 
issue of the CIO News: 

CIO Carts Hovstnec BA. Prreous.yr 
INADEQUATE 
(By Eugene A. Kelley) 

Rejection of the administration's “pite- 
ously inadequate” housing program was 
urged by CIO Vice President James G. 
Thimmes before the Senate Banking Com- 
mittee last week. 

Thimmes, vice president of the CIO Steel- 
workers and chairman of the CIO housing 
committee, called for a positive program 
that would provide housing and bolster the 
Nation's economy. 

“The addition of 400,000 to 500,000 hous- 
ing units to the anticipated annual rate, 
while far short of the need and the achiev- 
able goal, would involve four to five billion 
dollars of added investment in housing and 
would lead to a restoration of full employ- 
ment and high level production,” Thimmes 
sald. 

He called it a “goal so worthwhile and so 
clearly attainable if bold measures are taken 
that the Nation cannot afford to forego this 
opportunity.” 

Administration alms, Thimmes charged, 
are set too low and fall to provide housing 
for those groups most in need of it and least 
able to buy it. To meet the needs of mil- 
lions of moderate-income families, he said, 
new housing must be made available at a 
monthly cost of $40 to $90—taking into ac- 
count the impact of higher taxes on the up- 
per portion of the $2,500 to $6,000 group. 
For those in the $2,500 to $5,000 range, 
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Thimmes said housing costs, including util- 
ities and maintenance, must be reduced to 
$40 to $75. 

Thimmes asked the committee for an all- 
out resumption of the public-housing pro- 

on & vastly expanded scale. 

“Public housing is cheaper than slums,” he 
reminded, “urban decay, disease, and human 
blight caused by substandard housing con- 
ditions—and it is cheaper by far than the 
cost of idle factories and idle men.“ 

Thimmes declared that the administration 
Was aware of the shortcomings of its own 
program. Its own estimate of the stimulus 
its housing bill would provide leaves the Na- 
tion with the annual total of new housing 
starts 10 percent below the 1953 achieve- 
ment, almost 13 percent below the 1952 
starts and 40 percent under 1950's record 
production. 

He said that CIO still believes 2 million 
new homes a year should be built to meet 
current needs. 

“A million new homes is not enough,“ said 
Thimmes, “not only because it will not 
achleve new housing; it is doubly inadequate 
because the level of new home construction, 
is a vital factor in determining whether this 
Nation ts prosperous or not; whether em- 
ployment will grow ‘or recede; and whether 
the great building industry will carry the 
Nation forward in the face of recessionary 
forces and play its full part in counteract- 
ing them.” 

About 65 delegates from State and city 
CIO councils heard Thimmes testify. The 
day before they took part in a CIO housing 
conference led by Ben Fischer, CIO housing 
director. Speakers included Representative 
John Edelman, of the CIO textile workers; 
Robert Oliver, assistant to CIO president, 
Walter P. Reuther; and Dr. Willlam L. C. 
Wheaton, professor of city planning at the 
University of Pennsylvania, 

Wheaton, who serves as consultant to the 
National Housing Conference, backed the 
CIO demand for 2 million new homes a year 
and cited his survey which shows a substan- 
tially higher need over the next 15 years. If 
the United States does not achieve that level 
of new home construction, we will never be 
able to clear slums and eliminate substand- 
ard housing, Wheaton warned. 

“Indeed,” he continued, “at present levels 
of construction our present substandard 
units will never be replaced. We will have 
more substandard housing in 1970 than we 
had in 1950. 

“Even if we bulld 2 million units a year 
and rehabilitate 400,000 additional units 
each year, 5 million American familles will 
still be using homes which were substandard 
in 1950 when 1970 arrives.” 


South Americn-Nerth America Versus 
Europe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 22, 1954 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, the 
French proverb, To know all is to for- 
give all,” is a useful and very adaptable 
epigram, It often conceals causes for 
distrust and occasionally smooths a 
thorny diplomtic path. Certainly it 
goes a long way toward explaining the 
historic differences in the development 
of relations between the Republics of 
South and North America and the cor- 
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responding relationships which have de- 
veloped on the European Continent. 

At Caracas, Venezuela, the recent Con- 
ference of the Americas emphasized the 
factors uniting the Western Hemisphere 
despite differences of national interest 
among those present. A strong common 
front against growing Communist agi- 
tation was established. The consent of 
all the governments affected was achiev- 
ed in terms of defense, and a feeling of 
mutual good will was engendered by the 
release of a Peruvian political leader 
from his enforced sanctuary in the Co- 
lombian Embassy at Lima after 5 years 
of protection. 

A conference of this kind is difficult 
to find in the records of Europe. No 
real effort was made to consolidate the 
forces of western, central, or eastern 
Europe in those years when such at- 
tempts were feasible. It was only after 
centuries of bitterness and war that the 
statesmen of the Continent even con- 
sidered such ideas as unification for 
economic purposes. The system of al- 
Uances was as far as Europe ever de- 
veloped in its diplomatic thinking. 
There is much more ahead for the 
Americas if we are to achieve the great 
destiny apparently dawning for the 
Western World. We have at least 
charted new directions for this achieve- 
ment. 


Canada Operates Its Post Office Depart- 
ment on a Pay-As-You-Go Basis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 24, 1954 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I enclose herewith 
the following Post Office Department re- 
lease concerning the long-term Cana- 
dian policy of operating its postal de- 
partment on a pay-as-you-go basis: 

Canada will continue to operate its postal 
service on*a pay-as-you-go basis with the 
actual users of the mails paying the costs. 

This long-term Canadian policy was re- 
emphasized recently when the Canadian 
Parliament approved higher rates for first- 
class mail by amendment to the Canada 
Post Office Act. 

Effective April 1, 1954, Canadian letter 
rates will be ralsed from 4 cents to 5 cents 
for the first ounce and from 2 cents to 3 
cents for additional ounces, Post card 
rates will also go up I cent, from 3 cents to 
4 cents on the same date, 

These rate increases are being made to 
meet anticipated higher operating costs in 
the year ahead and despite the fact Cann- 
dian postal operations have shown a sur- 
plus of $13,200,000 In the past 2 yoars. 

Canadian postal revenues are generally 
slightly in excess of expenditures. In the 
2i-year period (1933-53) Canadian postal 
operations have shown a surplus in all but 
2 years, 1939 and 1951. 

The United States Post Office Department, 
in the similar 21-year period from 1933 to 
1953, has shown a deficit in all but the 3 
war years of 1943, 1944, and 1945. Since 
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World War II this accumulated United 
States postal deficit totals more than 64 bil- 
lion and is costing United States taxpayers 
more than 6100 million for interest alone on 
this huge sum. : 

The startling financial contrast between 
the costs to the taxpayers for postal service 
in these two neighboring countries during 
the past 5 years is highlighted by figures re- 
leased today, without comment, by Post- 
master General Arthur E. Summerfield. 

The financial operations of the Canadian 
postal system for the years 1949-53 have 
produced a surplus of $16.8 million, Itemized 
by years the results were: 


[ln millions of dollars} 


“ 


‘The United States Post Office Department's 
fiscal record for the past 5 years shows an 
accumulated deficit during this period 
of $3,120,000,000. The yearly breakdown 
follows: 

In millions of dollars) 


Year ended June 30— | Revenue 


The Small Business Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, WILLIAM S. HILL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 29, 1954 


Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, the concern 
of the Eisenhower administration and 
the 83d Congress for the small-business 
Man is evidenced by the creation of the 
Small Business Administration last July. 
SBA is the first peacetime independent 
Government agency created solely to ad- 
vise, assist, and protect all small-busi- 
ness enterprises. 

A prime objective of SBA is to provide 
Maximum assistance to small-business 
concerns in their own communities. 
Toward this end, the agency's 31 field 
Offices work in close cooperation with 
State and local groups such as trade as- 
Sociations and community development 
Organizations. 

SBA offers three major types of assist- 
ance to small firms: 

First. Business loans: Any small busi- 
ness that meets certain commonsense 
Credit requirements may apply for an 
SBA loan. First, however, the business- 
man should apply to his bank for a loan. 
If the bank cannot make the loan, the 
businessman should then call on the 
nearest SBA field office for advice and 
Guidance before preparing a formal ap- 
Plication for a SBA loan. The loan pro- 
Bram of SBA went into effect October 1, 
1953 and as of March 15 the SBA has 
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authorized 110 loans totaling $6,679,400. 

Second. Contract assistance: SBA 
helps small firms to obtain a fair share 
of orders and contracts from both public 
and private buyers and in increased vol- 
ume of subcontracts from large prime 
contractors. Here, too, the businessman 
who is interested in prime contract and 
subcontract assistance should visit the 
SBA field office which serves his area. 
From August 1, 1953, through January 
31, 1954, the SBA procured 278 contracts 
amounting to $16,376,651. 

Third. Management and technical as- 
sistance: Frequently, owners and man- 
agers of small companies are skilled in 1 
or 2 phases of business operation but lack 
the rounded management experience so 
essential to success. To assist them in 
overcoming this disadvantage, SBA pub- 
lishes three series of helpful manage- 
ment and technical publications and 
provides assistance to individual small 
firms which have specific problems. 

In addition to these major services, 
SBA field offices advise and assist small- 
business concerns in numerous other 
ways. For example, the field offices make 
available to small business information 
on Government-owned and other pat- 
ents which are a source of new product 
ideas, and reference sets of packaging 
and packing specifications most com- 
monly needed by small firms, 


mae 
Address of Hon. John W. McCormack, of 


Massachusetts, at Massachusetts State 
CIO Convention 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. McCARTHY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 29, 1954 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following address 
made by the Honorable JohN W. McCor- 
Mack at the Massachusetts State CIO 
convention that took place in Boston, 
Mass., December 5, 1953: 

President Belanger, invited guests, and 
delegates to the convention, you have had 
a wonderful convention, composed of dele- 
gates representing State and Nation, an 
organization that stands for the noblest 
ideals of Americanism. 

You have heard Senator JOHN KENNEDY 
and Senator Wayne Morse and other speakers 
discuss the broken promises, the confusion, 
and the inaction by commission and by post- 
ponement of the present Republican admin- 
istration: 

You are aware that no promise except the 
give-away of our offshore-oil resources has 
been kept, the giving to four States what the 
Supreme Court on more than one occasion 
has said belonged to the 48 States of the 
Union. 

You are well aware, and certainly your 
women folks are, of the Republican broken 
promise of lower living costs and the pres- 
ent result—the consumer paying more, the 
farmer receiving less. 

You and I favor the repeal of the Taft- 
Hartley Act and of the substitution for it of 
a fair law in the field of labor-management 
for the purposes of settling differences or 
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disputes that may exist or arise from time to 
time. I think, like myself, you are convinced 
that the Republicans will not keep the 
promises they made to make fair and equi- 
table amendments to this law. I warn you 
to be on your guard against harmful amend- 
ments, 

You are also well aware of the deliberate 
disturbance to our economic system with 
the resultant uncertainty and even fear of 
employment and security among both 
workers and businessmen, and in the field 
of business, particularly the average or inde- 
pendent businessman. While 1 have my 
doubts, like you, I sincerely hope conditions 
will not get worse and will improve. 

The present situation is mainly the re- 
sult of the deliberate policies of the Repub- 
lican administration in its attempt to try 
and carry out their promise of a hard dollar, 
In this slogan of the hard dollar was con- 
veyed the promise that the people would be 
able to buy more with their dollars in terms 
of goods and services. The carrying out of 
this slogan and promise meant that the Re- 
publicans would have to bring about the 
increase of interest rates and the contrac- 
tion of bank credit, resulting in deflation 
and a recession in business. You will re- 
member that they did put such policies into 
effect, the results—unemployment, recession 
in business, fear, and uncertainty existing in 
the minds of our people. 

Like myself, you will remember that the 
Republicans in the past used to scare the 
people by charging that under the Democrats 
they had a 55-cent dollar. Using this charge 
as a criterion, it Is very evident that under 
the Republicans, we now have a 48-cent 
dollar, 

I have a sneaking idea after 
Humphrey, Mr. Burgess, and others who 
could only act with the consent and ap- 
proval of President Eisenhower, had brought 
about unemployment to the extent of about 
5 million workers, that they would then 
start and step up a campaign, with the sup- 
port of a considerable part of the press, that 
to avoid further recession and probably de- 
pression, labor would be unpatriotic if it 
would not reduce its pay and increase its 
weekly hours of labor. 

You know of the powerful antilabor forces 
in the past who opposed you in every piece 
of progressive legislation. You well know 
that such forces exist today. 

These matters, and the broken promises 
and the failures of the present Republican 
administration, have been ably discussed by 
previous speakers. 

Today 1 am going to discuss something 
I think should be and is of great importance 
to you and to other Americans, whether or 
not one is a member of organized labor. 
As I go along in my remarks, I hope and I 
am sure you will get their significance, par- 
ticularly in the light of the state of mind 
and the conditions of today. 

Very few persons remember that I was 
chairman of a special committee in 1934 that, 
investigated communism, nazism, fascism, 
and bigotry in the United States. 

My special committee made its report in 
February of 1935 and recommended what is 
now known as the Smith Act, the Foreign 
Agents Registration Act, and other legisla- 
tion, all of which have become law. 

In those days I was laughed and scoffed 
at for warning the American people of po- 
tential world danger of communism and 
nazism, and of the probable danger from 
fascist-minded persons in our midst. In 
our report made nearly 19 years ago, we made 
a finding that communism was an interna- 
tional conspiracy and that the Communist 
Party of the United States was a part of 
that conspiracy. 

As a result of our hearings an aroused 
public opinion was developed that forced 
Hitler to order the German Bund (Nazi or- 
ganization) in the United States to be 
disbanded. 
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In 1931, 1932, 1933, in the dark perlod of 
despair under the leadership of former Presi- 
dent Hoover and the Republican Party there 
were 250,000 persons who were either actual 
Communist card-bearing members, or who 
for all practical purposes were members of 
the Communist Party of the United States. 
The Communists had infiltrated everywhere, 
hiding their evil minds and purposes just 
as they did in later years. 

But as of January 20, 1953, under the for- 
ward-looking and humane leadership of the 
late Franklin D. Roosevelt and of Harry H. 
Truman and the Democratic Party, the card- 
bearing members of the Communist Party 
in the United States, and those directly af- 
filiated with them, was less than 30,000. In 
my opinion one Communist in America is 
1 too many, but the fact remains that in the 
days of the Republican depression, the Com- 
munist Party in America was many times 
stronger than it was under Franklin D. 
Roosevelt and Harry S. Truman. The blind, 
hopeless, Inept Republican leadership pro- 
duced one result—despair in the minds of 
tens of thousands of Americans. The coura- 
geous leadership of Franklin D. Roosevelt 
and Harry S. Truman produced another re- 
sult—hope and confidence. 

Communism breeds on widespread starva- 
tion, on the unrestricted exploitations of hu- 
man beings. It was under Franklin D. 
Roosevelt that nazism, another. type of to- 
talitarianism, and of world conquest and en- 
slavement was stopped, and Hitler and what 
he stood for defeated. ~ 

It was under Harry S. Truman that com- 
Mmunism has been stopped in its vicious ef- 
forts to conquer the world and enslave all 
peoples. 

It was under a Democratic Congress that 
the Smith-McCormack law and the McCor- 
mack Foreign Agents Registration Act were 
passed and signed by Democratic Presidents. 

It was under Harry S. Truman and his ap- 
pointees that the Communist leaders have 
been indicted and convicted. These facts 
cannot be disputed. 

Furthermore, the policies of the Truman 
administration in combatting communism 
throughout the world are being followed by 
the present administration. 

But the leadership is different. 

Under former President Truman we had 
courage and decision. Everyone knew that 
Harry 8. Truman made his own Gecisions. 

Under President Eisenhower we have in- 
decision and confusion. I am sorry to say 
that our position in the field of foreign affairs 
has considerably worsened since January 20 
of this year, since January 20, 1953. 

The existing indecision and confusion has 
had its effect upon nations friendly to us. 
This leadership has brought uncertainly and 
to a regrettable extent, confusion, fear, and 
even disunity among our own people. When 
we witness the party in control of our Gov- 
ernment declaring political war on a low 
level, we know that such leadership is the 
kind that produces disunity. Above all, 
unity is vital in the world today for the best 
interests of our country. 

It seems to me that many Republican lead- 
ers proceed upon the assumption that the 
Republican Party has a monopoly on pa- 
triotism. In the national! unity of our coun- 
try they are proceeding on dangerous ground 
and if certain Republican leaders forget it, 
let me remind them that every true Ameri- 
can, without regard to political party, op- 
poses communism and all other un-American 
movements or activities including some with- 
in our own country who favor a dictator- 
ship, providing the dictator is their dic- 
tator. In other words, a dictatorship of the 
right. 

Responsible leadership in the world today 
is one that seeks unity and strength—not 
disunity and weakness. 

When the special committee of which I 
was chairman also vigorously investigated 
bigotted movements in the United States, we 
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exposed and broke up the Silver Shirts and 
other bigotted organizations whose un- 
American movement and activities were 
based upon religious hate. 

We also investigated a group of wealthy 
persons (and this was of vital importance) 
who, in their opposition to and hatred of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, conspired to subvert 
our Government to a dictatorship along 
Fascist lines and to have their own dictator, 

As we well remember, that was what cer- 
tain Interests in Germany thought when they 
supported Hitler and conspired with him to 
take over the Government of Germany. We 
well know the results. This particular group 
in America in 1934 approached officers as- 
signed to national youth camps. In particu- 
lar, they approached the late Gen. Smedley 
Butler to form and head up a veterans” or- 
ganization with a fine-sounding American 
constitution and bylaws, but the hidden 
purpose of which was to overthrow the Gov- 
ernment and establish their dictatorship. 

Fantastic, yes; but a fact. 

So was Hitler in Germany considered crazy 
and his movement fantastic until he re- 
ceived the support of certain powerful inter- 
ests who thought they would have in him 
their own dictator and their own man. 
Smedley Butler was a great American. He 
was visited on a number of occasions by 
representatives of this group. He at once 
detected the purposes of the conspirators. 
Their names and who they were are a matter 
of record in the hearings of my special 
committee. 

The late Gen. Smedley Butler led them 
on, letting those who approached him think 
he was receptive to their plans, doing so to 
get all information possible and then to ex- 
pose them. I heard of the fact he had been 
approached by representatives of this group 
of wealthy men in New York City. Upon my 
request, he appeared before my special com- 
mittee, testified, exposed them, and through 
public opinion the plot blew up. 

We found this same group spreading hatred 
among our people, hatred of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt and what he stood for, and making 
contacts with bigoted movements to have 
them become a part of their plot. That was 
only 20 years ago. 

Why do I mention it now? 

Unfortunately, we find bigotry on the in- 
crease. Underneath the surface there is too 
much hatred existing and being generated in 
the minds of our people, We find men in 
responsible positions—mainly for political 
reasons—trying to inflame the minds of our 
people with fear and with hatred. 

We know like 20 years ago there are some 
among us with their great wealth who are 
possessed of the minds of a dictator and 
who do not believe in a government of, for, 
and by the people. They believe in a politi- 
cal oligarchy headed by a dictator. 

It is when our people are divided—when 
fear and hatred exist—that persons of this 
type can and will move in. 

Certain powerful financial interests whose 
combined wealth in 1933 and 1934 was hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars attempted to im- 
pose a dictatorship upon our people only 20 
years ago. They were thwarted then because 
of that great American, the late Gen. Smed- 
ley Butler, and of my special committee, in 
exposing the plot, 

But the next time such persons might not 
approach a Smedley Butler. They may ap- 
proach someone who will play their game in 
creating fear, distrust, confusion, and hatred 
among our people, and then move in with 
their vast wealth In an effort to subvert our 
Government into a dictatorship. Of course; 
they would do so with the intention that the 
dictator would be their man, but in their 
hatred and in their quest for power they are 
incapable of looking ahead far enough to 
realize that, like Hitler in Germany, if suc- 
cessful, he might not be their man. 

And sọ, ladies and gentlemen, while you 
and I and other Americans combat commu- 
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nism, Iet us also be on our guard against any 
other subversive movement. As Americans, 
let us all go forward in our fight against 
communism, but let us also fight any other 
subversive movement, and this includes the 
bigot and the hatemongers. 

And lest we forget, there are hatemongers 
occupying prominent positions in govern- 
mental, in financial, in business, and in the 
public world, as well as some in the field of 
dissemination of news and molding of pub- 
lic opinion, and one of their special hates is 
organized labor. 


= H. R. 7839 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 29, 1954 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I am extending my remarks to include 
the following article by Harry C. Bates, 
chairman of AFL Housing Committee, in 
the March 1954 number of the American 
Federationist: 

THE ADMINISTRATION'S HOUSING PROGRAM— 
IT BEARS LITTLE RELATION TO THE NATION'S 
NEEDS 

(By Harry C. Bates, chairman, A. F. of L. 

Housing Committee) 

People who wouldn't think of trying to 
drive a model A car on today’s superspeed 
highways are trying to meet the housing 
requirements of the 1950's with a 1920 level 
of housing production, It just can't be 
done, 

To realize this you have only to look at 
the changes we have had in this country 
since the mid-1920's. Since 1923 our popu- 


lation has increased by nearly 50 millions. 


Employment has risen by about 15 millions, 
while total national production has more 
than quadrupled. 

But housing activity has barely expanded 
at all. For the year 1923-27, inclusive, new 
housing starts averaged 872,000. During the 
past 3 years they have averaged only 1,100,- 
000 and in 1954 the most optimistic forecasts 
are for 1 million. 


The fact is that due to the low level of 
housing production since the depression and 
the.near-stoppage of residential construction 
during World War II, the Nation has a tre- 
mendous backlog of housing needs. Yet 
housing requirements will expand rapidly in 
the years immediately ahead. It is now 
estimated that our present population of 
about 161 millions will increase to approxi- 
mately 175 millions by 1960. We may have 
a still more rapid Increase in population— 
and in housing needs—after 1960 as the 
World War II war babies marry and begin 
to have children, 


The A. F. of L. Housing Committee esti- 
mated last August that this all adds up to 
a need for new housing construction of at 
least 2 million units a year until 1960. 
After 1960 we will have to step up this rate 
of housing production even more. Inciden- 
tally, the A. F. of L. estimate of housing 
needs has gained general acceptance, and 
even the real estate and home builders’ or- 
ganizations, which have fought every effec- 
tive measure for expanding housing con- 
struction volume, have begun to acknowl- 
edge & much greater housing need than they 
have ever conceded before. 

In the face of the Nation's need for 3 
housing output of 2 million units a year, 
the administration has come up with a set 
of proposals which it claims would make 
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possible the achievement of a goal of 1 mil- 
lion housing units a year. This program, 
largely based on recommendations the Pres- 
ident received from a special advisory com- 
mittee he appointed last summer, was re- 
vealed In a special housing message the Pres- 
ident sent to Congress. It has since been 
incorporated in identical bills (S. 2933 and 
H. R. 7839) introduced by Senator Homer E. 
Capenaart, of Indiana, and Congressman JESSE 
P. Woxcort, of Michigan, chairmen, respec- 
tively of the Senate and House Banking and 
Currency Committees. 

It is clear that the administration's hous- 
ing program bears little relation to housing 
needs. Indeed. the President’s message set- 
ting forth tis housing program gives no in- 
dication of the extent of housing require- 
ments. The President did not mention total 
housing needs nor did he single out the 
groups in the population having the most 
urgent need for housing. Neither did he 
evince any recognition of the important role 
that housing must play in bolstering the 
economy and restoring full employment. 

The executive council of the American 
Federation of Labor accurately summed up 
the administration's housing proposals when 
it said: 

“Well-intended as it might be, the admin- 
istration’s housing program outlined in the 
President's housing message does not pro- 
vide the drive necessary to assure expansion 
of housing activity or to direct where such 
expansion is needed most.” 

The administration’s housing program 
would rely primarily on rehabilitation and 
remodeling of old, rundown dwellings. These 
halfway measures are glorified and dressed up 
as an urban renewal program, but the fancy 
title cannot conceal the fact that the Elsen- 
hower proposals amount to little more than 
a piecemeal patch-up and fix-up campaign, 

This is a backward-looking, negative ap- 
Proach. We will not clear our slums nor pro- 
vide decent homes for the one-third of our 
families who are ill-housed nor meet the 
housing needs of our rapidly growing popula- 
tion by simply fixing up our existing supply 
of houses. Some houses can be saved from 
deterioration and made habitable for a few 
more years, but not many. 

The administration’s so-called urban re- 
newal program stems largely from recom- 
mendations of the President's Advisory Com- 
mittee on Housing. That Committee's over- 
enthusiastic acceptance of rehabilitation as 
the best means of meeting the Nation's hous- 
ing needs disregards the excellent advice the 
Committee received from Jack M. Siegel and 
C. William Brooks, two of the Committee's 
expert consultants. After examining in de- 
tall the fallures in practical experience of the 
rehabilitation approach, these two authori- 
ties warned the Committee, prior to the for- 
mulat ion of its recommendations, that min- 
imum rehabilitation in blighted areas may 
tend to perpetuate rather than eliminate 
slums.” But the Committee refused to heed 
thelr warning and plumped enthusiastically 
for the rehabilitation panacea. f 

The emphasis on continued use of existing 
housing is seen in a particularly dangerous 
form in the President's proposal for equaliza- 
tion of financial terms (minimum down pay- 
ment requirement and maximum amortiza- 
tion period) for Government-insured mort- 
Gages on new and existing housing. The in- 
evitable consequence will be to inflate the 
Prices of existing houses to far more than 
their actual value. With old houses selling 
at a premium, new residential construction 
will be discouraged while purchasers and 
renters of existing houses will have to defray 
increased costs. 

The net results will be fewer houses built 
and higher costs for homeowners and ten- 
ants: At the same time, real-estate brok- 
ers and mortgage-lending institutions will 
reap windfall profits in financial transactions 
involving old houses, 
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President Eisenhower has recommended a 

program of Federal financial assistance for 
so-called low-cost private housing. This 
suggestion has received perhaps more atten- 
tion than any of the administration's other 
proposals. Although the President did not 
reveal the detalls of this in his 
special message, they are spelled out in the 
administration-sponsored bills, introduced 
by Senator Carxhanr and Congressman WoL- 
corr. 
As set forth in these bills, the FHA could 
insure 100-percent loans for a maximum 
amortization period of 40 years for houses 
costing no more than $7,000 a unit. These 
houses would be occupied only by families 
displaced by slum clearance and other Gov- 
ernment projects. It is this scheme which 
is being sold as the answer to public hous- 
ing. 
There is not the slightest reason to be- 
lieve that this program will ever make hous- 
ing available to even hundreds of low-income 
families. Yet there is need for decent hous- 
ing for hundreds of thousands of such fami- 
lies. 

In the first place, it Is inconceivable that 
any appreciable number of houses will be 
bullt in cities where families are now being 
displaced by slum clearance projects at the 
specified maximum cost of $7,000. In most 
large cities it costs more than $7,000 today 
to built even an extremely small two-bed- 
room house. But even if $7,000 houses were 
to be built, the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion estimates that they would involve a 
monthly housing cost of $62.90, about twice 
as much as low-income families can afford. 

Relying almost entirely on this untired 
and probably unworkable program to meet 
the urgent housing needs of low-income 
families, the President grudging proposed 
only a token 35,000-unit program for low- 
rent public housing. Diehard opponents of 
public housing have apparently been unwil- 
ling to permit even that pitifully small 
amount to be authorized and, to appease 
them, the administration-sponsored bill does 
not even mention public housing. Yet in 
the test of actual experience, the low-rent 
public housing program has made good 
homes available to hundreds of thousands of 
low-income families at rents they can afford 
in communities throughout the Nation. It 
is the only program which can provide decent 
homes for families in the lowest income 
brackets. 

The administration is also insensitive to 
the faiure of private bullders to construct 
homes within the means of middle-income 
families. Instead of developing a realistic 
approach to this problem of bringing the cost 
of good housing down to a level that ordinary 
families can afford, the administration's bill 
simply tinkers with the financing terms for 
Government-insured housing and changes 
Slightly the secondary market mechanism 
which permits mortgage lending institutions 
to soll such mortgages to the Government. 

The administration proposes to reduce the 
downpayment for luxury housing, thereby 
discouraging the building of more moderate- 
priced houses, and permit higher interest 
rates and longer amortization periods for 
almost all Government-insured housing. 
The net result would be to increase greatly 
the ultimate cost of the house to the pur- 
chaser and to make fewer, rather than more, 
houses available to moderate-income fami- 
lies. 

The administration's program also ignores 
the need of home buyers for protection 
against structural defects in the house they 
buy. They also need some sort of help to 
permit them to hold on to their homes if 
they are forced to delay their payments for 
a temporary period. 

The existing Federal programs of guaran- 
tees and insurance protect builders and 
bankers against loss on their investment, but 
they do nothing to protect the consumer. 
He has no recourse if the house turns out to 
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be structurally defective. If unforeseen cir- 
cumstances such as illness or unemployment 
force him to postpone payment, he can lose 
the house and the life savings he may have 
invested in it. But while concentrating on 
new ways to entice speculative builders and 
mortgage lenders into building high-priced 
houses, the acministration has failed to 
suggest—indeed has specifically rejected— 
proposals for protection of the consumer. 

Thus on every important count the admin- 
istration’s proposals constitute an entirely 
inadequate program to meet the Nation's 
housing needs. Encouragement of ill- ad- 
vised, ineffective and uneconomical “re- 
habilitation” of old houses and tinkering 
with already over-generous financial incen- 
tive to builders and bankers are not the way 
to meet the Nation's ever-growing housing 
requirements—especially for the low- and 
middle-income families whose need for de- 
cent homes is most urgent. 

At its meeting last month, the executive 
council of the American Federation of Labor 
recommended the following as minimum 
steps which should be taken to meet the 
Nation's most pressing housing require- 
ments: 

1. Construction of at least 600,000 units of 
low-rent publie housing in the next 3 years. 

2. An urban redevelopment program pro- 
viding necessary financial assistance to cities 
for slum clearance, rebuilding, and replan- 
ning of metropolitan areas to meet modern 
requirements, 

3. Government assistance for middle-in- 
come housing, especially through long-term, 
low-cost loans for cooperative and nonprofit 
housing and encouragement of construction 
of housing for rent. 

4. Protection for home buyers under fed- 
erally assisted programs, including a re- 
quirement of a mandatory builder's warranty 
against structural defects. 

But labor and other prohousing forces 
must realize that even the excellent programs 
we have advocated in the past may not be 
entirely attuned to today's housing needs. 
As the executive council said in its report to 
the A. F. of L. convention last September: 

“Labor must also recognize that new times 
and new conditions have created new needs 
in housing as in all other parts of our 
economy.” 

As these new needs develop, the housing 
committee of the A. F. of L. will consider 
every workable suggestion for meeting them. 
We intend to appraise every proposal for 
housing action by two tests: 

1. Will the suggested action help to bring 
good housing within the financial reach of 
every group in the population? 

2. Will the proposed program help to su- 
stain a high level of housing construction 
so that housing can play its full role in main- 
taining economic prosperity? 

The administration's proposals are inade- 
quate because they fail to pass either of these 
tests. Only the bold and comprehensive 
approach the American Federation of Labor 
has consistently advocated will assure that 
the needed 2 million houses a year will be 
built. 


New Jersey Loses a Notable Citizen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES R. HOWELL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 29, 1954 
Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, Samuel 
Shellabarger, world-famous novelist, 


died last week. His death is not only a 
great loss to the country but particularly 
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to Princeton, N. J., which claimed him 
as a most distinguished citizen. 

While Mr. Shellabarger wisely chose 
New Jersey as a residence in his later 
days, he spent part of his youth in Wash- 
ington, D. C. An editorial in the Wash- 
ington Evening Star March 25, 1954, at- 
tests to the widespread recognition of his 
talent and the sorrow felt at his passing. 
I submit the editorial for the RECORD: 

SAMUEL SHELLABARGER 

Samuel Shellabarger, best-selling novelist, 
came by his yocation naturally. Among his 
ancestors were the Schellenberger brothers 
who helped to lay the foundations of Swiss 
liberty at the meadow of Gruth in the can- 
ton of Uri in 1306. The tradition of freedom 
as a living force descended to him particu- 
larly through the grandfather whose name he 
bore—an Ohio Representative in Congress 
who was responsible for much liberal legis- 
lation following the War Between the States. 

“Little Samuel” was present at the death- 
bed of “the Judge” as a child of eight and 
never forgot the solemnity of the occasion. 
His own parents already were deceased, and 
he was left to be brought up by his grand- 
mother and other women relatives in a 
house filled with books and pictures at 812 
Seventeeth Street Northwest. He attended 
the Sidwell Friends School and the school of 
Robert Lee Preston on Eighteenth Street and 
likewise had private tutors, but the educa- 
tional advantages which later proved most 
helpful to him were those directly provided 
by the women members of his family. They 
read him the romatic classics and made them 
important to him as elements of his own 
life. When he went to Princeton, he took 
all the literary prizes avaliable. 

But Mr. Snellabarger's creative writing did 
not begin until 1923 when he took his wife, 
son, and two daughters to Europe to do his- 
torical research on the scene. The biog- 
raphies of Chevalier Bayard and the Earl of 
Chesterfield which he produced were schol- 
arly works, but they attracted very fey 
readers. When their author tried to be 
popular he soon developed a numerous fol- 
lowing. After experimenting under several 
pseudonyms, he wrote and signed with his 
own name Captain From Castile, in 1945. It 
had qualities quickly recognized, and its suc- 
cess opened the doors to Prince of Foxes, 
1947; The King's Cavalier, 1950; and Lord 
Vanity, 1953. Oldtime Washingtonians, en- 
joying all these achievements, found addi- 
tional pleasure in remembering the little boy 
at Sidwells’ and Mr. Preston's whose child- 
hood dreams of romance had yielded such 
worthy results. 


House Concurrent Resolution 58 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 22, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
em including a statement by Dr. Lev E. 
Dobriansky on the subject of my House 
Concurrent Resolution No. 58. The in- 
formation contained in Dr. Dobriansky’s 
statement is material in which all Mem- 
bers of this body should be interested: 

THREE or A KIND: ON HOUSE CONCURRENT 

RESOLUTION 58 
(By Lev E. Dobriansky) 

Toward the close of the first session of the 

present Congress—on July 15, 1953 to be 
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exact—a special subcommittee of the House 
Committee on Foreign Affairs conducted 
hearings on House Concurrent Resolution 58 
which favors the extension of diplomatic 
relations with the republics of Ukraine and 
Byelorussian (White Ruthenia), the two 
largest non-Russian republics in the Soviet 
‘Union. On the basis of these open hearings 
and the cogent and well-documented argu- 
ments that were presented in support of the 
measure—which is sponsored by the Honor- 
able Lawrence H. Smirn, of Wisconsin—the 
special subcommittee under the able chair- 
manship of the Honorable Frances P. BOL- 
TON voted unanimously in favor of the reso- 
lution. A careful reading and evaluation of 
the various authoritative testimonies sub- 
mitted in behalf of House Concurrent Reso- 
lution 58 will enable one to appreciate the 
compelling reasons for this unanimous ap- 
proval and the desirability, not to say the 
virtual necessity, of the passage of the reso- 
lution by the full committee in the second 
session commencing in January 

Naturally, as on all issues of crucial im- 
port to the security interests of our country, 
cold objectivity and a dispassionate inquiry 
into the accessible facts must constantly 
serve as our guides of active thought if the 
ideas and opinions advanced on any partic- 
ular question are to be intelligently assessed 
and prudently acted upon. Hollow assertions 
and mere expressions of unfounded judg- 
ment can never endure the rigorous test of 
objective criticism. On this specific issue, 
involving American diplomatic representa- 
tion in the capitals of Kiev and Minsk, the 
Bolton committee liberally availed itself of 
considerable factual material on which to 
rest is favorable decision. Indeed, it can be 
fairly stated that every conceivable argument 
delivered in opposition to the resolution was 
squarely and adequately answered by the 
expert proponents of the bill who appeared as 
witnesses at the hearing. From the view- 
point of an objective treatment of the 
numerous points considered, it appears that 
there is no theoretic ground left for further 
ee opposition to this unique resolu- 

on. 

Now aside from the pure, objective aspects 
of the matter, there developed a most il- 
luminating alinement of forces on the politi- 
cal level which cannot but be of absorbing 
interest to our legislators, executive members, 
and political observers generally. Congres- 
sional consideration of House Concurrent 
Resolution 58 served to crystallize on this 
plane two distinct tendencies of thought, 
sentiment, and motivation that are clearly 
reflected in this allnement of groups and in- 
dividuals who display their interest in east 
European. affairs, in particular the Soviet 
Union, from radically different premises of 
understanding and moral valuation. On the 
one hand, placing themselves in support of 
the resolution are such American organiza- 
tions as the Polish American Congress,’ the 
Slovak League of America. The White 
Ruthenian Congress Committee, the Ukrain- 
jan Congress Committee of America, and 
others of Armenian, Georgian, Rumanian, 
and Baltic background, On the other hand, 
one finds a strange alliance of a few fellow- 
traveling Ukrainians, a motley combination 
of Russian emigre groups, and the Kennan 
loyalists in the Department of State opposing 
the passage of this resolution. 

To anyone conversant with the subject of 
Russian Communist imperialism, this polit- 
ical alinement scarcely comes as a surprise 
or as an event of statistical coincidence. 
Represented by the national organizations 
cited above, Americans of non-Russian 
ancestry—be it Polish, Lithuanian, Slovak, 
or Ukrainian—maintain an informative in- 
terest in the developments occurring in the 
various Moscow-dominated countries of East- 
ern Europe, including the national republics 
in the Soviet Union, with the primary view of 
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factually reinforcing the sound formulation 
of our own foreign policy adapted to the max- 
imum protection of American security in the 
current struggle with Russian Communist 
imperialism, On the basis of their intimate 
knowledge of East European history, which 
for centuries has been marked by the dark 
impress of autocratic Russian imperialism 
under various ideological guises, they share 
the essential view that in order to deter the 
feverish Russian Communist program of 
consolidation within the present Soviet Em- 
pire and to prevent the formation of this 
requisite base for world conquest, a forth- 
right policy of liberation, pitched to a uni- 
versalized American Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, one that would inflame the patri- 
otic heart of every Pole, Balt, Ukranian, etc., 
with the hope of national freedom and 
independence from the foreign domination 
of Moscow, is indispensable at this time. 
This policy of being for something as well as 
against significantly points in the humani- 
tarian direction of providing a historic 
opportunity—one they've never had before 
for the long enslaved masses of the 92 million 
Russian nation to begin to enjoy the fruits 
of the elimination of the costly burdens of 
empire by concentrating on the development 
of democratic institutions and the improve- 
ment of their economic lot. 

Thus, it is no wonder that groups and 
individuals of this easily supported convic- 
tion are urging the passage of House Con- 
current Resolution 58. The resolution 
symbolizes a keen and moral American inter- 
est in the subjugated condition and aspira- 
tions of the two largest non-Russian nations 
in the East European sector of the Soviet 
Union, one of these, namely, Ukraine, being 
also the largest non-Russian nation behind 
the European Iron Curtain. Those few 
opposing the resolution do not, however, 
view it in this light. As we shall carefully 
note below, although for different causes, 
they represent on this and cognate issues— 
three of a kind, in what one nationally known 
political analyst has aptly characterized as 
the “Russia first movement" in this country.* 


1. THE REPUGNANT SECT OF FELLOW-TRAVELING 
UKRAINIANS 


Needless to say, in the political realm one 
meets with diverse species of humans. The 
satellite and captive nations of Eastern Eu- 
rope, including the non-Russian republics 
in the Soviet Union, have their small crop of 
quislings who provide the native window- 
dressing for imperialist Moscow rule in their 
nominally independent governments. We 
ourselves are constantly endangered by the 
infiltration of traitorous individuals into 
sensitive areas with the consuming purpose 
of betraying their native land to the foreign 
domination of Moscow. Whatever the cause 
or reason of origin, this human species is 
simply repugnant to the millions who are 
bound by patriotic devotion to the cultural 
values of their national existence and being, 
In the eyes of every patriotic Georgian, Sta- 
lin is properly deemed as the great quisling 
of his native country, Georgia. 

Ukraine, of course, is not beyond the pale 
of this general affliction. It also its 
share of quislings, those who currently work 
in behalf of Communist Moscow and those 
thoroughly Russified types — generically 
known as Gulays—who operate with impe- 
rialist Russian emigree groups opposing Rus- 
sian communism but at the same time aspir- 
ing to preserve its original empire, now in the 
guise of the Soviet Union. In both instances, 
the spirit of patriotic devotion and natural 
love of country are nonexistent. For both 
cases there exist a small number of Ukrain- 
ians, residing even in this country, who are 
sympathetically expressive of these unsavory 
tendencies. It is from one of these sources 
that opposition to the House concurrent 
resolution was expressed. 
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The facts that objection is raised by a 
group which can draw only our disrespect 
and ill-esteem, especially in the light of the 
tremendous human sacrifices borne by the 
heroic patriots of Ukraine in their unyielding 
resistance to a philosophy and power com- 
Pictely allen to their native soil and culture, 
furnishes additional evidence of the Ameri- 
Can self-interest reflected in the Smith res- 
olution. The Russian Communist overlords 
themselves appear to be disturbed over grow- 
ing American interest in the non-Rusian 
nations of the Soviet Union. Just recently 
Moscow has determined the prohibition of 
the export of all major newspapers and 
magazines published in the non-Russian 
areas of the Soviet Union. More than 50 
Publications issuing from 15 of the 16 con- 
stituent Soviet republics are to be kept from 
the outside world.“ Only those emanating 
from Russia itself, 1. e., the Russian Soviet 
Federated Socialist Republic, are permitted 
to be exported. This measure is obviously 
in the nature of Russian Communist im- 
Perialism. And the basic truth of this 
Phenomenon has nowhere been stated as 
Vividly and honestly as in the classic work 
Of this century's greatest Russian philoso- 
Pher, Nicholas Berdyaev: “Bolshevism is the 
third appearance of Russian autocratic im- 
Perialism, its first appearance being the 
Muscovite czardom and its second the Pe- 
trine Empire.“ 

2. THE RUSSIA FIRST ANTICOMMUNIST CABAL 


The second of this unholy trinity in kind 
Which voiced its opposition to House Con- 
Current Resolution 58 is what has precisely 
Come to be called the “Russian first anti- 
Communist cabal, operating in this country 
as well as in Europe. It is made up of the 
Permanent Conference of Six Russian Anti- 
Communist Organizations, consisting of a 
relatively small number of Russian emigrés 
that range in political complexion from the 
Marxist Menshevik Pole to the reactionary 
Monarchist one. Although in the title of 
this amorphous conference it is indicated 
that they are anti-Communist, in the sense 
Of being against the present regime in Mos- 
Cow, the only point of attraction bringing 
them together on the more important level 
Of being for something is the preservation 
Of the territorial framework of the Russian 
Empire and further Russian domination over 
the majority of the non-Russian nations in 
the present version of the empire, the Soviet 
Union. For surely the League of Struggle 
for Russian Freedom, made up of “demo- 
cratic” Marxists, have little in common from 
& technical ideological viewpoint with the 
Russian NTS which one disinterested study 
discloses to be anti-Semitic and Fascist in 
character.’ 5 

In the course of the open discussions last 
July on House Concurrent Resolution 58, 
this multicolored group circulated under 
rather clandestine circumstances a statement 
Entitled “Goodwill and Communist Tactics.” 

statement of opposition to House Con- 
Current Resolution 58 was deposited in a 
number of offices on Capitol Hill with the sole 
reference of its source given in the name of 
the above conference. As to the nature and 

of the six Russian organizations re- 
ferred to, one had to glean this information 
from a list published in a Russian organ in 
New York which in its anti-Communist ef- 
forts is likewise dedicated to the “one and 
indivisible Russia (empire)” idea In ad- 
dition to the two mentioned, the others are 
similarly of allen character. It now appears 
Understandable as to why more specific desig- 
nations were omitted in the memorandum. 

Again, as one would expect, no direct argu- 
Ments of objective worth are advanced in 

statement to justify the opposition of 

group to House Concurrent Resolution 
58. In fact it appears that they do not, nor 
cure to, understand the objectives and con- 
— eon 
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tent of the resolution. For example, item 1 
in the statement reads: “Why is there the 
desire to limit diplomatic relations to only 
these two Soviet republics and not include 
the other 14? One already begins to suspect 
the purpose of this move.” Concerning the 
first part of this particular statement, the 
simple fact is that the legal framework of 
the resolution is the representation of 
Ukraine and Byelorussia in the United Na- 
tions. None of the remalning 14 is so repre- 
sented. Moreover, the reader should not be 
misled by this question into thinking that 
this imperialist Russian emigree group is 


“honestly concerned about the diplomatic 


status of the other non-Russian republics. 
For if it were, it would side with those of 
Baltic, Georgian, Armenian, and other non- 
Russian backgrounds in support of the reso- 
lution, practically covering at least two of 
these non-Russian republics. 

To appreciate with some degree of light 
humor the underlined part of this given 
statement, one has to read the entire memo- 
randum for its somewhat ludicrous play on 
innuendo and false suggestion. In essence, 
with the evident purpose of capitalizing on 
the relative unfamiliarity of many Ameri- 
cans with the multi-national realities in the 
U. S. S. R., it attempts to convey the im- 
pression that House Concurrent Resolution 
58 Is the product of a Communist plot ex- 
ploiting the goodwill of benign Americans. 
Hence the title, “Goodwill and Communist 
Tactics.” It sounds silly, but the first two 
paragraphs set the unmistakable pitch of the 
entire memorandum by dwelling on ways 
and means of Communist infiltration. 
“Communists can still work in many fields 
with a great deal of success,” it is stated. 
Then in the third paragraph, with reference 


to House Concurrent Resolution 58, we read, 


“Recently a typical case was observed in 
Washington which represents not a direct 
Communist move, but is certainly a move 
whereby all advantages will finally accrue to 
the Communists.” The obvious suggestion 
here is that House Concurrent Resolution 58 
is an Indirect Communist move and that our 
goodwilled legislators supporting it have 
been shamelessly duped—as one outstanding 
political writer on communism humorously 
put it—by the sinister MVD in Moscow. 
This statement in itself reveals all three. 

In addition to that provided above, the 
first can be further illustrated by their use 
of the old imperialist term “peoples of Rus- 
sta.“ as though the Soviet Union were identi- 
cal with Russia which actually is only one 
segment of the former. The second on slan- 
der is viewed in their free use of such terms 
as “willing tools of communism” and their 
absurd statement (which the Canadian Gov- 
ernment would relish) that “Nearly all so- 
called Ukrainian homes in towns and villages 
of western Canada are Communist centers 
and are really Communist homes.” Factual 
distortion, which abounds in this statement, 
is best exemplified by quoting this mislead- 
ing statement that “we know from long ex- 
perience that all people in Soviet Russia 
suffer in exactly the same way from Com- 
munist evildoing.”. One need only consult 
the Senate hearings on the Genocide Con- 
vention of January-February 1952 to observe 
upon whom Soviet Russian genocide has 
been perpetrated. Not even an iota of evi- 
dence can be furnished with regard to the 
Russian nation, but an abundance of evi- 
dence exists in respect to the captive non- 
Russian nations throughout the Soviet Rus- 
sian Empire. 

In short, the opposition of this group to 
House Concurrent Resolution 58 is founded 
on the hope that no intimate contact be 
established between our country and Ukraine 
and Byelorussia for fear that a deepened in- 
terest in these two large non-Russian na- 
tions may eventually result in our support 
of their aspirations for national independ- 
ence and self-government. This would un- 
dermine their empire objective, despite the 
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fact that it exists as one of America’s most 
formidable weapons against Russian Com- 
munist imperialism. Russians of the stature 
and integrity personified by Berdynev have 
long recognized the course of imperialism in 
Russian politics and its negation of the 
truth that no nation can really be free if it 
dominates and tyrannizes other nations. 
For the task of eliminating this curse and 
building the foundations for the future free- 
dom of the Russian nation, they have urged, 
in the epirit of the last testimony of the late 
Russian Christian scholar, George Fedotov, 
that “for this great task the Russian intelll- 
gentsia in exile should prepare itself right, 
now—instead of chasing after the phantom 
eagles of empire.“ 
3. THE KENNAN LOYALISTS 


In terms of numbers and influence the 
groups mentioned here are politically unim- 
portant In this country as well as abroad. 
By nature they are not even American. They 
are considered here for the purpose of dem- 
onstrating how on a given issue certain 
Americans can, by virtue of inculcated mis- 
conceptions and erroneous premises of moral 
understanding, find themselves channeled 
into avenues of unfortunate ideologic asso- 
ciation with as strange a political array as 
the one shown above. Thus, making up the 
third component of this three of a kind is the 
Kennan following which still occupies im- 
portant posts in the State Department. 

As was brought out in the hearing on 
House Concurrent Resolution 58, the letter 
to the Honorable Ronrur B. CHIPERFIELD, 
chairman of the House Committee on For- 
eign Affairs, ostensibly setting forth the po- 
sition of the Department of State in oppo- 
sition to the resolution, was an almost ver- 
batim duplication of the one sent in reply 
to an inquiry on the same issue by the Hon- 
orable H. ALEXANDER SmiIrH more than a year 
ago when the Department was under the 
complete reign of the Kennan containment 
group. The many miscalculations and errors 
of Judgment of this particular group in the 
determination and execution of American 
foreign policy are well known to close stu- 
dents and observers of the subject. Their 
poor judgment is reflected also in the posi- 
tion taken in behalf of the Department on 
House Concurrent Resolution 58. When one 
considers the dominant premises of thought 
and the ruling conceptions of this group, 
it is not difficult to understand why. 

First, it is an established fact that the 
“Russian experts” of this group, brought up 
on “great” Russian literature and history 
which were generally as heavily censored un- 
der the imperialist Russian czars as now 
under the more imperialist Russian Com- 
munists, have virtually little understanding 
and warm appreciation of the captive non- 
Russian nations in the Soviet Union. One 
need only read the literary output of Mr. 
Kennan which consistently maintains the 
interchangeabllity of Russia and the Soviet 
Union, as though the latter were a nation 
rather than a prison of nations, to be duly 
impressed by this fact. His conception of 
these non-Russian nations may be gleaned 
from the following classic statement: “An 
American who wishes his influence to be 
beneficial in that part of the world would 
do well to impress on any friends he may 
have from the Iron Curtain countries the 
folly of a continuation * * * of these dreary 
and profitless manipulations with so-called 
national boundaries and with the naive loy- 
alties of bewildered linguistic groups which 
have passed for statesmanship in that area 
in the past.“ Nations with histories ex- 
tending back centuries before Christ and 
graced with many peaceful eras of national 
independence and self-government, are for 
him merely bewildered linguistic groups. 
Moreover, it would seem that in the eyes of 
this expert any non-Russian area that falls 
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prey to imperialist Russian aggression be- 
comes necessarily an integral economic part 
of Russia. In his view. the Ukraine 
is economically as much a part of Russia as 
Pennsylvania is a part of the United States.” 
The phenomenon of economic colonialism, 
which is scarcely experienced by the State of 
Pennsylvania, appears to be of no considera- 
tion to Mr. Kennan. 

Second, it is also important to observe the 
basic orientation of this group to inter- 
national problems. Justice, moral order, 
and fundamental inalienable rights of na- 
tions and peoples appear to carry only con- 
ventional, nominal meaning for these people. 
As Mr. Kennan puts it "* I see the 
most serious fault of our past policy formu- 
lation to lie in something that I might call 
the legalistic-moralistic approach to inter- 
national problems.“ In another place he 
emphatically states that “The tendency to 
achieve our foreign policy objectives by in- 
ducing other governments to sign up to pro- 
fessions of high moral and legal principle 
appears to have a great and enduring 1 at 
in our diplomatic practice * * *, I think 
we have grounds to question its ‘soundness 
and suitability.“ u Phllosophically, the al- 
ternative approach suggested here is scarcely 
different from the pragmatic materialistic 
and sheer businesslike approach pursued by 
the Russian Communists. 

Since last July there have been indications 
of a change of attitude in the State Depart- 
ment toward House Concurrent Resolution 
58. A real change naturally requires the 
repudiation of such ill-founded views as 
have prevailed among the Kennan loyalists. 
It is sincerely hoped that this change will 
crystallize in the second session of Congress, 
assuming the form of a departmental sup- 
port of the resolution. In this event, the 
three of a kind will probably continue, but 
not to the embarrassment of Americans who 
by conviction and passion look to foreign 
policy negotiations which are founded on 
accurate knowledge, truth, moral law, and 
perennial principles of individual, national, 
and imternational order. 


Hearing. Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
Special Subcommittee on H. Con. Res. 58, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, 1953, 

Full statement reproduced in the Ukrain- 
jan Bulletin, September 1-15, 1953, vol. VI, 
Nos. 17-18. 

* Americus, “The Russia First Movement in 
the United States,“ the Ukrainian Quarterly, 
summer 1953, vol. IX. No. 3. 
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‘The Origin of Russian Communism,” 
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*“NTS—The Russian Solidarist Move- 
ment,” Office of Intelligence Research, De- 
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Public Power 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 30, 1954 


Mr. TANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a letter 
dated January 2, 1954, addressed to me 
by Mr. James G. Patton, president of 
the National Farmers Union, dealing 
with the question of public power. I 


think it is one of the most comprehen- 


sive and, finest letters written on this 
Subject in recent times. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

January 2, 1954. 

Dear SENATOR LANGER: Attempts are being 
made both within and without the Gov- 
ernment to bring about drastic changes in 
Public-power policies, which have existed 
over a long period of many years. I am 
referring to the false propaganda of the 
private electric-utility companies and to 
certain revisions which the Secretary of the 
Interior is making in administering congres- 
sional statutes which have to do with the 
generation, transmission, distribution, and 
sale of electric power. I am also referring 
to certain policy language which was written 
into a House Appropriations Committee con- 
Terence report last year. 

The recent drastic change in the admin- 
istration of congressional statutes relating 
to public power has been debated during 
the last few months by hundreds of thou- 
sands of farmers all over the United States. 
The question which has been raised at hun- 
dreds of co-op and farm organization meet- 
ings, and recently at a national electric- 
power conference, held in Denver, Colo., has 
been whether or not the Interior Depart- 
Ment revisions of long-established congres- 
Sional policy would destroy the preference 
rights of rural-electric cooperatives and pub- 
lic bodies. 

The preference right was recently de- 
Scribed in House of Representatives debate 
as discrimination against private power 
Companies. The preference right is not dis- 
Criminatory, it is merely an assertion that 
the people of the United States, as repre- 
sented dy rural electric cooperatives and 
Public and quasi-public bodies should have 
an opportunity to use electric power gener- 
Sted at a natural site which is owned by 
them. The preference right is an owner's 
right; it is merely an affirmation of an in- 
herent right of every citizen, 

Undoubtedly attempts will be made düf- 
Ing the second session of Congress to take 
away the so-called preference right and to 
turn over to private groups sites which are 
Owned by all the people. Attempts will also 
be made to turn over projects already bulit 
Which have been financed by self-liquidating 
loans authorized by Congress. We urge you 
to use your great influence to thwart such 
attempts. We believe that not only farmers 
and city dwellers but the Nation, as a whole, 
benefits from cheap electric power e pos- 
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sible by Federal agencies, such as the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority, the Southwestern 
Power Administration and others. We also 
urge you to do whatever you can to make 
possible the authorization of new public 
power projects on such natural sites, as 
Niagara Falls and Hells Canyon, 

The building of new projects, the firming- 
up of hydropower by the building of steam 
plants is absolutely necessary. Power con- 
sumption on American farms has been 
doubling every 4 years. Power demands in 
cities and for defense purposes has been 
increasing at a terrific rate. There are pres- 
ently about one-half million farms which do 
not share in the benefits which ensue from 
electricity; there are other farms which will 
need constantly increasing amounts of elec< 
tricity, by the addition of electrical machin- 
ery and electrical appliances on the farm 
and in the home. 

In many projects, such as the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, defense needs are taking 
a higher and higher proportion of power 
which is needed by city and farm dwellers, 
This gap may be partially filled by the build- 
ing of steam plants and transmission lines. 
These projects should be authorized by the 
Congress. There is reason to believe that 
the private utilities will not build these ad- 
ditional facilities unless they are subsidized 
heavily. It is our understanding that at 
the present time, tax accelerated, deprecia- 
tion certificate approvals will result in a loss 
of about $3 billion to the Federal Treasury, 
during a 5-year period, 

We see no reason why the Federal Govern- 
ment should hand over billions and billions 
in tax subsidies to the private utilities when 
cooperatives, municipalities and others 
would gladly pay all costs of producing and 
distributing electricity in public power in- 
stallations. It should be emphasized that 
every cent which is authorized by the Con- 
gress for the building of hydroelectric power 
dams, generating facilities, transmission lines 
and other distribution facilities is repaid to 
the Federal Treasury with interest. Al- 
though a part of the expense of building a 
dam is usually allocated to navigation or 
flood control or recreational purposes in 
many instances a large part of the power 
revenues are diverted to the cost of irrigat- 
ing arid lands. 

We feel strongly that Congress has an ob- 
ligation to permit contracts to be carried 
out which it previously authorized. I am 
referring to contracts entered into by the 
Southwestern Power Administration and 
séveral generating and transmission coopera- 
tives. It seems to me that abrogation of 
these contracts by means of cutting off the 
continuing funds which had been previously, 
legally authorized, by the Congress consti- 
tutes, if not an act of bad faith, a serious 
precedent which will undermine confidence 
of cooperatives in the Congress. 

I feel strongly that the program of rural 
electrification would not have been nearly 
so successful or perhaps not even possible 
without the assistance of rural electric co- 
operatives. Rural electric cooperatives have 
made possible the tremendous Increase in 
farm production and they have made pos- 
sible the economically feasible production 
of electric power necessary for industrial 
production and for national defense. Mem- 
bers of rural electric cooperatives have been 
in the vanguard of those urging the crea- 
tion of public power programs such as Ten- 
nessee Valley, Bonneville, Grand Coulee, and 


many others. They have worked for many 
years to make our great public power pro- 
gram a success. Without their cooperation 
and their faith in an expanding economy few 
of these projects would have come into be- 
ing. Certainly millions of American farms 
would not now share in the benefits of the 
program, 

I urge you to use your influence to block 
the Niagara Falls bill passed by the House 
which would turn over the electric power po- 
tential of that publicly owned site to five pri- 
vate power companies, I urge you to use 
your influence to bring about the passage of 
the Roosevelt-Lehman bill which would safe- 
guard the right of the people in that area in 
regard to the use of power at the lowest 
possible cost. I urge you to use your in- 
fluence to repair the damage which was done 
last year by withholding continuing funds 
for the Southwestern Power Administration 
and finally, I urge you to support our public 
power policy which had its inception during 
the administration of Theodore Roosevelt 
and which has been in a large part respon- 
sible for satisfying the industrial, agricule 
tural, and military needs of the Nation. 

Sincerely, ` 
James G. PATTON, 
President, National Farmers Union, 
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France and the EDC 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 30, 1954 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, a group 
of journalists from countries which are 
members of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization recently visited Baltimore 
city as guests of the Sun papers, which 
invited some newspapermen from 
France to give their opinions on the 
project for a European Defense Com- 
munity. Their views were printed in 
the Baltimore Sun of March 20. 

The comments of these reporters are 
very interesting, and I call them to the 
attention of every Member of the Sen- 
ate. It would be much more pleasant to 
have these writers for French news- 
papers reassure us that France will soon 
ratify the EDC treaty; but since that is 
not the situation, it seems to be ex- 
tremely important for us to try to learn 
and to understand the views of the 
French people, 

Accordingly, I ask unanimous consent 
that the article giving the views of these 
newsmen be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FRANCE AND THE EDC 

(Entror’s Nore.—For most of this week, a 
group of newspapermen from the NATO 
countries has been visiting in Baltimore as 
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guests of the Sunpapers. At the request of 
the Sun, the four members of this party who 
are from France have kindly consented to 
express their opinions on the project for a 
European Defense Community. These are 
printed below, together with a note of in- 
troduction by the four.) 

Our esteemed confrére the Sun has kindly 
requested that the four French members of 
the party of journalists from the NATO coun- 
tries currently visiting the United States for 
3 weeks should express their opinions on the 
treaty of the European Defense Community. 
This is currently a preoccupation of the 
French people, and, as we have been able to 
learn in the course of the days since we have 


been here, Is of interest also to the people or 


this country. We are very sensible of the 
honor which the Sun thus confers upon us 
and are most appreciative. We are happy, 
also, to take his opportunity to thank the 
people of Baltimore for the warm welcome 
which they have given to us since our arrival 
here. This sympathetic welcome has been 
appreciated as well by all the members of the 
mission, who represent all the NATO coun- 
tries, and we are certain that it will con- 
tribute greatly to the mutual understanding 
of the peoples involved. 

` THE FOUR. 


— 


(By J. P. Detourbet, journalist, of Nancy 
A (Lorraine) ) 


It is in complete independence of spirit 
that I venture to give my opinions on the 
Defense Community. Imust make 
it clear immediately that this opinion is en- 
tirely personal and that it concerns only 
myself. I think however that it reflects 
rather falthfully that of the majority of my 
compatriots in Lorraine, the region in eastern 
France of which I am a native. To tell the 
truth, the problem of EDC, so serious for 
the future of Europe and of the world, does 
not excite French public opinion quite so 
much as it seems to excite that of the United 
States. One must recognize in this a con- 
sequence of the fact that France has, at 
present, serious preoccupations of an eco- 
nomic character, and especially the heavy 
burden of the war in Indochina, where our 
sons are still the only ones who are dying 
in the field. Before thinking of the Euro- 
community, France must so manage 
her domestic economy as to provide more 
well-being for her people and also bring the 
fighting in Indochina under control. 

Speaking generally, French public opinion, 
so far as the EDC ls concerned, is not favor- 
able to it in its present form. The people 
of Lorraine, for example, can see only that 
the treaty, as it has been developed, does 
leave a possibility for Germany's regaining 
some military power. We people of Lorraine 
~still have too vividly in our memory the 
terrible sufferings that the men from across 
the Rhine have imposed on our population 
throughout history. The Huns long ago un- 
dertook to annihilate them, and more re- 
cently, since 1870, our region has had to 
serve repeatediy as the rampart of liberty, 
One can understand then why we should 
not be in the least willing that Germany 
should be able one day to renew her attempts 
to impose her strength. We consider that 
the EDC gives it that possibility, partly be- 
cause of the size of the forces that she would 
contribute, and partly because this treaty 
would commit the contracting parties to be 
allied for 50 years. Who can say what vicis- 
situdes the world will know during so long a 
period? Certainly no one, and it is that pre- 
cisely which frightens us. 

All this is not to say that we are uncon- 
cerned about the defense of Europe. Very 
much to the contrary, France is is prepared 
to assume, yet again, her share of this re- 
esponsibility; but it is our concern that this 
defense effort should take full account of 
our interests, and that does not seem always 
to be underetood. 
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French public opinion was affected (and 
it was a reaction normal for the Latin tem- 
perament) by the declaration of Secretary 
John Foster Dulles on his way to Berlin that 
the defense of Europe will come into being 
in spite of everything, by which he gave us 
to understand that his country required a 
rapid decision by the European nations on 
the defense organization for this part of 
world, France respects the concern of the 
Americans for this proposal, but she wishes 
also that her voice should be heard. She is 
then ready to associate herself with the EDC 
to the extent that all the other countries 
composing this new Europe (with the ex- 
ception, of course, of Germany, which we 
consider as a secondary signatory) are pre- 
pared to give evidence of their serious con- 
cern for the proposal. : 

Then, too, there is another factor which 
ought not to be forgotten too quickly, 
namely, that the treaty of peace with Ger- 
many has not yet been signed. It seems 
somewhat paradoxical that we should sign 
a treaty of defense with a country with 
which we are still at war. 

In short, when the guaranties that are 
asked are given to our country., then our 
people will wholeheartedly associate them- 
selves with a project that they know to be 
desirable for the maintenance of liberty. 


(By Georges Altschuler, of the newspaper 
Combat, Paris) 

My newspaper, Combat, was for 4 years 

the flag carrier of an important resistance 
movement, Today, it remains independent 
of all political parties, but supports readily 
all movements for social and economic prog- 
ress. We are not particularly favorable to 
the European Defense Community. For a 
yeason which appears essential to our eyes: 
We think, as do many Frenchmen, men of 
politics as well as simple, thinking citizens, 
that to wish to achieve an integrated Euro- 
pean army is, as we say in France, to “place 
the plow before the oxen.” Which is to 
say (speaking in a country where everything 
is modernized as in the United States) to 
create the European army now is Uke try- 
ing to bulld a house by beginning with the 
root. 
As a mat ter of fact, we think that a unified 
Europe, to which we are strongly attached, 
should be envisaged as an economic and 
political as well as a military force. Coun- 
tries as different as are France, Germany, 
Italy, Belgium, the Netherlands, and Luxem- 
bourg cannot successfully collaborate except 
as they are able to achieve a community 
of economic and political Interests. It goes 
without saying that such a community, once 
recognized as viable, but only at that mo- 
ment, should possess an army which would 
permit it If the need arose to defend its 
interests. 

However, the military problem fs being 
Placed first. To us this is regrettable. But 
the problem must be resolved. I have a 
conviction that it will be, and in an affirma- 
tive manner, for, contrary to what is sup- 

in the United States, a majority of 
our parliamentarians have committed them- 
selves as favoring the EDC. But one should 
not criticize too much the hesitations of 
the French: They. struggle with numerous 
difficulties, among which that of Indochina is 
not the least. And one should not forget 
that my compatriots remain still suspicious 
(they have not some reasons for being 80?) 
of Germany, all the more so if Germany 
should receive, we think somewhat too soon, 
the attributes of military power. 

In all the non-Communist French politi- 
cal partics, the question of ratifying the 
EDC arouses strong cmotions and profound 
divisions; the Socialists do not understand 
why Great Britain remains unwilling to asso- 
ciate herself closely with the defense com- 
munity; the ex-Gaullists do not understand 
why the Atlantic pact should have a life of 
only 20 years, whereas the EDC treaty is to 
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commit its signatories for 50 years; the radi- 
cals are disturbed over the possible renais- 
sance of a German military force; most of 
the parties of the center are anxious to make 
sure that the French economic interests in 
the Saar are protected. But all will be finally 
swayed by the necessity of creating a unified 
Europe. 

Upon my arrival in the United States, 
someone in Washington sald to us that the 
Americans are an tmpatient people. This 
impatience is a valuable quality: It hastened 
the assistance thanks to which my country 
was freed. But perhaps it is appropriate, in 
all objectivity, to recall that after so. much 
destruction and death the construction of 
peace is properly in the forefront of our pre- 
occupations. Americans, after the Korean 
war, may contradict me on this point. But, 
after all, impatience is not the same thing 
as precipitate action. 5 


(By Michel Bousson, of the staff of Echo- 
Liberté, Lyon, independent Catholic 
Journal) 


It is most probable that the French Parlia- 
ment will not ratify the project for-a Euro- 
pean defense community, at any rate in its 
present form. Here, briefly, are the reasons: 

Most of our people fear above everything 
else a close and definitive connection with 
Germany, Though in fact six partners are 
foreseen for the ERC, the future of this com- 
munity would depend essentially on the 
Franco-German relationship. Italy, a nation 
not heavily industrialized, and the nations 
of Benelux, with their relatively small popu- 
lations, would submit necessarily to the 
strongest attraction. Most certainly it would 
be Germany, completely modernized and re- 
constructed, a Germany which, unlike our 
country, is mot compelled to fight an ex- 
hausting war in Indochina, a Germany which, 
unlike us, has no responsibilitics in Africa 
and in the world, that would gradually 
achieve the preponderant power in Europe. 
We have, we French, suffered too much at 
her hands to accept this, the more so since 
we know her desire to reconquer at any price 
the provinces which she has lost in the East. 

Does she, moreover, truly and sincerely de- 
sire the unification of Europe? M. Adenauer, 
certainly. But in the heart of his own 
government he encounters a most violent 
en to the internationalization of the 

. 

The situation would be wholly different if 
Great Britain were participating in the proj- 
ected community. She could provide a factor 
of equilibrium that many Frenchmen judge 
to be indispensable. To be sure, guarantees 
are being studied in London and also in 
Washington, but they appear insufficient 
(at least so far as one knows). The Atlantic 
pact is envisioned for 20 years, the European 
Defense Community for 50. Who can say 
what would be the will of the United States 
in 1970? Already Great Britain and the 
United States are reluctant to station their 
troops in Europe for the indefinite future, 
and that is understandable. But to rearm 
Germany and to allow her a free hand in 
Europe without the presence of a real Anglo- 
Saxon counterforce appears to many French- 
men to be a folly. 

We know that the Americans are impatient; 
they remind us of the Soviet danger, and we 
äre not unaware of it, But to combine 7 
years afterward with a country which has 
ravaged ours constitutes a turnabout the 
urgent necessity of which the French find it 
extremely difficult to accept. What would 
the American citizen say if he were invited to 
serve under a Japanese general? 

Hence it is to be patient. All 
Frenchmen accept and would lke to see the 
unification of Europe, and it is a Frenchman 
who sugested it. But it is a true Europe, a 
whole Europe, that it is first necessary to 
organize. That will come about. The opera- 
tion has already begun with the economic 
integration of the coal and steel industries. 
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But this is not a journey to be taken by an 
express train, We are not an impatient 
people. And not even the United States of 
America was bullt in a day, 


(By Pol L. C. Chaumette, of L’Ardennais, a 
provincial journal that is left-center Ree 
publican in politics) 

The opinion that I should like to sum- 
marize in a few lines is that of numerous 
inhabitants of the northeastern part of 
France, inhabitants of those frontier depart- 
nrents which are justly called “the eastern 
marches,” 

The department of the Ardennes, which 1 
represent here, has seen, since 1570, three 
occupations, of which the last was certainly 
the most tragic. 

It is threugh the Ardennes that the Ger- 
man armored division in May 1940 invaded 
France through the Sedan Gap, while the 
German Air Force bombarded, on the evacua- 
tion routes, the women, the old men, and 
the children who were in flight after aban- 
doning everything they possessed. 

For 4 years the Germans reigned as abso- 
jute masters in this entire forbidden country, 
frem which the workers were deported to 
the factories of the Reich, while the farmers 
found themselves compelled to cultivate their 
own lands under the orders and for the 
account of a German agricultural director, 

Thousands of Ardennois patriots were ar- 
rested by the Gestapo, deported to the “camps 
of death.” or shot where they were without 
trial (150 in a single day at Revin, a small 
town of 8,000 inhabitants). 

And it is likewise in the direction of the 
Ardennes that the troops of Von Runstedt 
launched his final offensive in December 1944 
at Bastogne. 

Recollections so tragic cannot be effaced 
in a few years from the memories of those 
who were the victims, and the prospect of 
a German rearmament under whatever form 
it might take is looked upon as a menace to 
that peace which we so ardently desire. 

There are many among us who are working 
for the unification of Europe, and notably for 
that economic organization of Europe which 
is indispensable to the Renaissance of the 
nations damaged by the war. 

We are aware of the danger which Bol- 
shevik Russia poses for the entire free world. 

But we cannot overlook, eyen so, the dan- 
ger, which is implicit even in the bosom of 
a European community, of German divisions 
composed of soldiers standing in the uniform 
of the Hitler Youth and commanded by 
officers who were up to the last day of the 
war the accomplices of that dictator who bled 
our unhappy country. 


Nostalgia Over Florida 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 30, 1954 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recor an article 
written by Bob Addie, of the Washing- 
ton Post-Times-Herald, with reference 
to nostalgia occasioned on leaving Flor- 
ida, I commend it to the reading of 
Members of the Senate. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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LAKELAND, March 29.— Getaway day in Flor- 
ida always brings a touch of nostalgia as 
you pack away one more spring training in 
the dusty book of memories. It seems like 
only yesterday that you were blinking in 
the bright sun of Orlando on your first day 
and looking perhaps smugly at the headlines 
from the North which told of new snow- 
storms and cold waves. 

There are so many points you revisit dur- 
ing the season—hidden, little villages, dozing 
in the warm sun off the beaten track of the 
tourists. You think of the little town of 
Parrish and the country store run by the old 
Englishman, Mr, Grimes, who came to Florida 
after World War I, but never quite lost his 
cockney accent, 

You remember talking to him in 1946 and 
bringing alive places he had known as a 
young man in his native England. 

Or perhaps you drop in on the German 
restaurant in Groveland run by Otto Reck, 
of Bremerhaven. He was a marine engineer 
who passed through Groveland one day and 
decided to settle there. 

There's the memory of a visit to Tarpon 
Springs, the Greek settlement of sponge- 
divers and the colorful waterfront, as dif- 
ferent and yet as amazingly alike as a New 
England fishing village where the tales still 
abound of men who have gone down with 
their ships. 

There's St. Petersburg on a hot, spring day 
with ramps instead of curbstones leading off 
the sidewalks to the streets in deference to 
the elderly inhabitants who have come to 
wrest a moment's peace from the hard battle 
with life. There are the oldsters sitting on 
the benches in St. Pete, nodding away like 
the palms that rustle their fronds delicate- 
ly and in excited whispers like some giggling 
girls preparing for their first prom. 

There are the white-haired fans who go 
daily to Al Lang Field in St. Pete to watch 
the Cardinals or the Yankees play. 

Always looking down the telescope of 
years to the days of Cap Anson and King 
Kelly and Dan Brouthers and Willie Keeler 
and John McGraw. 

Even the Cobbs and the Speakers and the 
Ruths are too recent for them. They shuffle 
along, bird-like and bright-eyed, watching 
the unchanging scene of young men always 
playing baseball. The names are different 
but the grace and the power are there as al- 
ways. 

There's the John Ringling Hotel in Sara- 
sota, headquarters for the circus. When you 
walk through the lobby you are apt to see 
a petite young lady doing a hand-stand on 
the bobbing head of a muscular acrobat. 

There's the glamor of Tampa's Spanish 
quarter, Ybor City, with the many excellent 
restaurants and such exotic dishes as pom- 
pano, stone crabs, arroz con polo, Spanish 
bean soup, and hot shrimp with garlic sauce 
served on giant shells. 

There is the dazzling sweep of Tampa Bay 
going across the Davis Causeway and the 
ferry boat ride to St. Pete with the gulls 
forming an escort and dive-bombing for pea- 
nuts and popcorn. There are the silent, 
brooking nights and the perfume of orange 
blossoms along Tamiami Trail. 

There is the rich, black earth along Canal 
Point on the way to West Palm Beach and 
then Palm Beach with its magnificent homes 
and the spray of the sea and the muted 
thunder of the ocean at night. There are 
the boats which come in from deep-sea fish- 
ing with an occasional one flying the flag ot 
victory for a sailfish captured in a long 
struggle, 

There is the ranch section of Florida only 
18 miles from Orlando—a little town called 
Kissimmee, which appears to have been lifted 
bodily out of Texas. There is a stuffed horse 
standing in front of Makinson's hardware 
store where you can buy a saddle for as 
much as $1,500, There are cowboys and cow- 
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girls hanging around the drugstore on Sat- 
urday nights and staring at the passers-by 
who stare at them—young, lean people, 
with the rain and the wind and the sun in 
their faces. 

This, then, is Florida, the warehouse of 
baseball dreams—State of many moods and 
changes—a Joseph dressed in many colors, 
It is always difficult to say goodbye. 

Bos ADDIE, 


Caught Off First 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 30, 1954 


Mr, GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include the following editorial from the 
285 Mary's (Pa.) Daily Press of March 


CAUGHT Orr First 

One of the cardinal sins of baseball is to be 
caught off first. 

That is just what the Republicans have 
done in Washington in allowing the Mc- 
Carthy-Army controversy balloon into an 
ever increasing snowball that has but one 
objective in mind, closing down quizzing on 
Commies. 

Republican Senators have allowed them- 
selves to be drawn into an argument to the 
point where their better judgment has been 
cast aside in their desire to see one of their 
own number horsewhipped, McCartay in 
this instance 

Many Senators who should have remained 
on the sidelines in this whole affair have 
allowed themselves to be drawn into the 
vortex of a storm and have been quoted as 
saying while they do not object to Senator 
McCartnyr's objectives they find fault with 
his methods. 

Why, we wonder, when 1 witness before 
a congressional committee hides behind the 
fifth amendment 214 times and another 186 
times, do they expect Mr. McCanruy or any 
other questioner to deluge such witnesses 
with perfumed notes? or speak to them in 
subdued tones? 

Down at Penn State University hard by the 
main highway that passes through that de- 
Ughtful Centre County town is an im- 
mense building given over to the study of 
wind currents and how they affect plane 
speeds, fuselages, build and general contour, 

The last 2 weeks in Washington have 
borne witness to a word of mouth tunnel 
argument that by far exceeds anything ma- 
chines have developed at State college. 

And that is all it amounts to—sound and 
fury—while the major objective of the 
McCarthy committee, investigation of sub- 
versive activities in America—withers on the 
vine, maybe to be forgotten forever, as a 
mail bag correspondent says today, if 
McCarruy is silenced, no man in Washing- 
ton will have the courage to ralse his voice 
against the insidious influences of the Red- 
dish movement In America, 

It will then be up to newspapers and maga- 
zines, radio and television to carry on the 
battle against the elements who would de- 
stroy us, but none can eyer hope to meet the 
sublime courage Senator McCarTHY has dis- 
played in his warfare. 

When fellow Senators like RALPH FLAN- 
pers of Vermont can go out on a limb and 
state McCartny is out to rip the Republican 
Party in two, then this country has come to 
a pretty low state. 
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Mr. FlAxnzas had his hour in the sun, but 
he did nothing to advance the battle 
against communism. 

Too bad so many GOP lawmakers have al- 
lowed themselves to become pawns in the 
war against Jom McCartHy, whose prime in- 
terest in life is preservation of the American 
way of life. 

He may have been rough on some of those 
who have been in the witness stand before 
him, but did you ever hear a district attor- 
ney quizzing some of his witnesses as he rep- 
resent the Commonwealth of which he is a 
legal part? 


National Immigration Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM J. GREEN, JR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 30, 1954 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following resolu- 
tion of the City Council of Philadelphia: 
Resolution memorializing the United States 

Congress with respect to the modification 

of the provisions of the National Immi- 

gration Act 

Whereas. on December 24, 1952, the new 
Immigration and Nationality Act of 1952 
became effective; and 

Whereas the plan to codify and consolidate 
the immigration and naturalization laws 
presented our lawgivers with an excellent 
opportunity to remove from our laws per- 
taining to this important field various fea- 
tures generally felt to be inconsistent with 
our democratic tradition and to enact a truly 
modern immigration and naturalization 
law; and 

Whereas the sald 1952 Nationa! Immigra- 
tion Act does make an important contribu- 
tion to human relations within the United 
Btates by eliminating all racial barriers in 
naturalization proceedings; and 

Whereas the new law has unfortunately 
missed the opportunity to remove discrimi- 
nation among would-be emigrants to the 
United States by asserting, in effect, through 
the quotas established therein, that immi- 
grants from northern Europe are more de- 
sirable to the United States than immigrants 
from southern and eastern Europe; and 

Whereas the 1952 National Immigration 
Act violates the American ideal of complete 
equality of all citizens before the law by 
providing special tests and penalties for 
naturalized citizens which do not apply to 
native-born citizens; and 

Whereas both the Republican and Demo- 
erotic Parties, in the election campaign of 
1952, felt impelled to call for a revision of 
the 1952 National Immigration Act, since 
the new enactment has been generally de- 
scribed as a “racist, discriminatory, and 
retrogressive measure,” and there is every 
evidence of concerted belief that the law 
should be rewritten and a law presented to 
strike an “intelligent, unbigoted balance be- 
tween the immigration welfare of America 
and the prayerful hopes of the unhappy and 
the oppressed"; and 

Wherens although it is necessary and 
proper that our immigration laws contain 
provisions to prevent the entry into our 
country of persons who might engage in 
espionage and other subversive activitics, 
they should not be used as a device for erect 
ing an iron curtain around our shores and 
excluding many people who might well con- 
tribute greatly to the strengthening of our 
country: Therefore, be it 
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Resolved by the Council of the City of 
Philadelphia, That the Congress of the United 
States is hereby memorialized to revise the 
1952 National Immigration Act. and to pro- 
vide a modern and democratic immigration 
system. Resolved, That a certified copy of 
this resolution be transmitted to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, to the Presiding 
Officers of the United States Senate and the 
House of Representatives; to the two Sena- 
tors from Pennsylvania, and to the Members 
of the House of Representatives from Phila- 
delphia, 

James A. FINNEGAN, 
President of City Council. 


Tariffs on Textiles 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 23, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
wish, to include herein a very interesting, 
instructive, and enlightening letter for- 
warded by the management of the M. T. 
Stevens & Sons Co., textile industry in 
the town of North Andover, Mass., my 
congressional district, to the employees 
of that concern. 

I wish to call this to the attention of 
each and every Member of the Congress 
in view of the fact that-this letter is 
not only short but is a very sincere and 
truthful answer to the importation of 
wool textiles into the United States from 
Great Britan, France, Italy, Japan, and 
other countries. i 

The textile industry here in the Uni 
States has been one that is having dif- 
ficulties over the years due, I assume, 
primarily to the importation from for- 
eign countries of textiles at much lower 
wage scales than we have here in the 
United States. 


We in the Congress should do our ut- 
most to maintain our domestic industries 
at a hich level in order ta retain employ- 
ment in these industries rather than re- 
duce the tariff on these goods for the 
sake of having kind and friendly rela- 
tions with other countries. 

The letter follows: 

: STEVENS MILLS, 
M. T. STEVENS & Sons Co., 
North Andover, Mass., March 17, 1954. 
To All Those Who Work With Us: 

Your job is in danger. Imports of wool 
textiles are going up. They set a 30-year 
record in 1952 and loom still higher in 1953. 
Yet in the United States many thousands 
of woo] textile workers are laid off and others 
are working only part time. 

Imported goods are made by workers whose 
Wages are much less than yours. The United 
States tariff is supposed to make up for the 
wage gap but it falls. That is why some 
imported cloth can be sold here—duty paid— 
for less than the cost of making it in the 
United States. 

You are competing with Great Britain 
where mill pay averages about 42 cents an 
hour. Italy and France also ship wool goods 
here. Italian textile workers average about 
30 cents and the French about 43 cents per 
hour. Japan is aiming at this market. Mill 
wages there are about 14 cents per hour. 
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Yet some people want to cut United States 
tariffs still more. They don't care about this 
mill or your Job. They say you can learn a 
different line of work and try to find a job 
someplace else. There is a plan to cut 
United States tariffs 5 percent each year for 
3 years, That could mean the end of this 
Plant and your job. 

But Congress has to pass on this plan, 
so you can do something to help save your 
job. Write your Senators and Congressman, 
Tell them imports are hurting you. Tell 
them you want higher, not lower, tariffs, Be 
sure to ask them whether they will vote to 
protect your job. If you don't receive a 
straight answer, write and ask again, Write 
now. Get your family and {friends to write, 
too, 


Srevens MILLS. 


Surplus Labor in Baltimore 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD A. GARMATZ - 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 30, 1954 


Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, the ad- 
ministration has been telling us that 
what we are now experiencing is not a 
depression, but a “rolling readjustment,” 
a “minor contraction.” Call it what you 
will, but when unemployment strikes a 
family, and especially prolonged unem- 
ployment, to that family it is a depres- 
sion. 

Metropolitan Baltimore, one of the 
Nation's most diversified industrial cen- 
ters, is the home of some 2,100 manu- 
facturing enterprises. Baltimore has 
the world's largest copper refinery; one 
of the largest sugar refineries; the larg- 


est plant in the world engaged exclu- 


sively in manufacturing stainless steel; 
the world’s second largest steel plant; 
the largest maker of portable electric 
tools; the largest maker of crown bottle 
caps and closues; the largest super- 
phosphate plant; is the largest producer 
of venetian blinds, weather instruments, 
porcelain insulators; has the largest 
meat-packing plant on the Atlantic sea- 
board, in addition to many other indus- 
trial and consumer products. 

Of the 280 separate industries listed 
for Maryland in the Census of Manu- 
facturers, 249 are represented in the 
Baltimore area, 

This diversity has been a stabilizing 
factor in various ways, easing the impact 
of unemployment during periods of busi- 
ness recession and providing a labor 
pool of widely varying skills. 

Yet, with all these advantages, Balti- 
more has shifted from a balanced labor 
supply status, to the surplus labor cate- 
gory. The Army has announced the 
closing of the Baltimore Signal Depot, 
which will mean 2,609 employees will be 
looking for work. The two large ship 
building and repair yards have laid off 
thousands of worker and are facing the 
possibility of closing down completely, 
within the next few months, unless ad- 
ditional work is received and that very 
soon. Representatives of the aircraft 
workers in Baltimore met with the Mary- 
land delegation last week to discuss the 
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decline of the aircraft industry in 
Maryland. One of the railroads has 
laid off about 2,300 workers in the metro- 
Politan Baltimore area; representatives 
of the VEW-CIO have informed the 
Maryland delegation that a contract 
from the Navy Department has been 
taken from Baltimore and given to a 
California firm, which will mean the lay- 
ing off of about 1,500 workers, to men- 
tion but a few instances. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
Wish to insert the following article from 
the March 20 issue of the Baltimore Sun: 
Crry my SURPLUS LABOR CATECORY—SHIFTED 

From BALANCE SUPPLY Status IN UNITED 

STATES REPORT 


Baltimore has been reclassified from a 
balanced labor supply rating to a moderate 
labor surplus classification, the Labor De- 
bartment reported yesterday. 

Its Bureau of Employment Security, which 
Tates industrial areas to show employment 
Conditions, moved 40 major labor market 
areas to classifications of greater worker 
“surpluses.” 

“COMMENT ON BALTIMORE 


Baltimore was among them. It was in the 
balanced Iabor supply category in January. 
Its new listing is based on March conditions. 

Discussing individual areas the Bureau 
Made this comment about Baltimore: 

Layoffs—heaviest in construction, trade, 
tood nit most industry groups. Recent un- 
employment increases also reflect longer 
term factory declines centered in durable 
Boods, particularly shipbuilding. 

OTHERS IN CATEGORY 
The Employment Security Bureau said un- 
employment in the Nation, largely confined 

early winter to a few selected industries, 
Still was rising in March and was spreading 
to a “wide range of industries.” 

Among the 40 major labor market areas 
Teclassified to a greater degree of worker 
Surplus, 30, including Baltimore, were ad- 
Yanced from a balanced labor supply category 
to one of moderate labor surplus and nine 
Were shifted from the moderate to the sub- 
Stantial labor surplus classification, 

With Baltimore in the first group were 
a burg and York, Pa., and Hampton- 
Newport News-Warwick, Va. 4 

Other major areas shifted from a balanced 
Supply to moderate surplus rating were: 

San Diego, Calif.; Bridgeport, Stamford- 

Orwalk, and Waterbury, Conn.; Miami, Fla.; 

D, Ga; Aurora and Rockford, IL; 
Indianapolis; Des Moines, Iowa; Kalamazoo, 

ing, and Saginaw, Mich.; Omaha, Nebr.; 
Buffalo and Syracuse, N. ¥.; Charlotte, N. C.; 
Akron, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Columbus, 
Lorain-Elyria, and Youngstown, Ohio; 
Allentown-Bethlehem, Pa.; Alken-Augusta, 
S. C.-Ga., and Houston, Tex. 

NO SHORTAGE AREA LEFT 


Hartford, Conn., which had been the only 
labor shortage area in the country in Jan- 
Uary, was classed as having a balanced labor 
Supply in March. 

The nine new areas added to the “sub- 
stantial” labor surplus group—meaning at 
least 6 percent of available workers were 
Jobless—were Charleston, W. Va.; Portland, 
Oreg.; Chattanooga, Tenn.; Duluth-Superior, 
Minn.-Wis.; Huntington-Ashland, W. va. 
Ky.: Paterson, N. J.; Racine, Wis; San 
Antonio, Tex,, and Wheeling-Steubenville, 
W. Va.-Ohio. 

Five major areas had been added to the 
Substantial labor-surplus group in a special 
Fe classification, including Detroit and 
Battle Creek, Mich.; Toledo, Ohio; South 
Bend, Ind., and the Davenport-Rock Island- 
Moline area in Iowa and Illinois. 
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TWENTY HAVE DALANCED SUPPLY 


This brought to 34 the number of major 
areas with a substantial labor surplus, Only 
20 of the 149 areas surveyed have a balanced 
labor supply. 

The bureau keeps a separate list of smaller 
labor-market areas having a substantial 
labor surplus. Twelve areas added to this 
list in March were: 

Bay City, Monroe, and Port Huron, Mich.; 
Biddeford, Maine; Blueficld and Clarksburg, 
W. Va.; Kittanning-Ford City and Williams- 
port, Pa.: Michigan City-La Porte, Ind; 
North Adams, Mass.: Radford-Pulaskl, Va.; 
and Waynesville, N. C. 

Areas with substantial labor surpluses are 
eligible under a Government program to re- 
ceive special consideration in the award of 
Government work. 

CAUTIOUS NOTE OF OPTIMISM 


The Employment Security Bureau sald it 
might revise its labor area classification sys- 
tem because 50 many areas are in the sub- 
stantial labor surplus category, in which job- 
lessness ranges from € to 20 percent. 

It said virtually all the 149 major job 
areas surveyed had “adversely affected em- 
ployment conditions” between mid-January 
and mid-March. 

The bureau had a cautious note of optil- 
mism. It said that employment, while still 
Geclining, was doing so at a slower rate in 
the auto, farm machinery, aircraft, and 
household appliance manufacturing fields. 
These are the industries hit earliest and 
hardest by the winter's unemployment. 

NEW CLAIMS DROP 

In a separate report, the bureau said job- 
lessness among workers insured for unem- 
ployment compensation declined by 12,500 
during the week ended March 6, as compared 
to the previous week. This brought the total 
down to 2,200,600. During the week ended 
March 13, new claims for unemployment in- 
surance totaled 310,600, which was 8,200 less 
than the new claims filed a week earlier. 


Mr. Speaker, when such a condition 
exists in Baltimore, it is not difficult to 
imagine what conditions must be like in 
many other areas, which do not have the 
advantages that Baltimore enjoys. Asa 
matter of fact, 175 areas have reported a 
labor surplus. 

And in addition to the unemployment 
situation, the decline in the workweek, 
must also be taken into consideration. 
The shortened workweek with its cor- 
responding reduction in the paychecks, 
is also having its effect on our economy, 

The President has stated that the ad- 
ministration has plans for combatting 
the recession. I believe this is the time 
to put them into action, before the coun- 
try is faced with another devastating de- 
pression and I strongly urge the admin- 
istration to review the situation without 


further delay and take immediate steps 


to prevent a further recession. 


Juvenile Delinquency 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. RAY J. MADDEN 
OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 30, 1954 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing discourse on juvenile delinquency 
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by Judge Anthony A. Filipiak, of the 
Juvenile Court of Lake County, Ind., sets 
out excellent thoughts concerning this 
social problem which confronts our Na- 
tion today: 

‘THe NEVER-ENDING PROBLEM 

Juvenlle delinquency in its various forms 
has been a problem confronting the family 
and civic authorities for generations, Since 
human nature is so manifestly imperfect, 
we will never eliminate this problem from 
society. However, we can cope with it more 
successfully as we gain insight, knowledge 
and experience in dealing with predelin- 
quent and delinquent children and parents, 

In our times, this vexing problem has been 
one of emotional intensity rather than of 
proving a disproportional growth which 
would be inconsistent with the natural in- 
crease of population, 

True, in these days of moral retreats into 
dark corners of selfishness and indifference, 
we have witnessed staggering outbursts of 
Juvenile vandalism in Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, Boston, Chicago, and other large 
American cities. 

THE SITUATION IN LAKE COUNTY 


However, this does not hold true in our 
own Lake County, Ind., where the delin- 
quency of minors is not increasing to any 
noticeable extent and is, thanks to mindful 
and prompt cooperation of our law-enforce- 
ment agencies, school authorities, and many 
civic and welfare groups, under constant 
control of the juvenile court's probation 
department. 

Of course, this statement Is not intended 
to minimze the juvenile delinquency prob- 
lem in our communities, nor to dispense with 
the great need of social awareness and civic 
responsibilities inherent in the well-being 
and the future of our children, 

I simply wish to state, that, having a 
vitally important duty to perform, we are 
all working in unity—your juvenile court 
staff, and yourself, as a public servant, as 
an individual citizen, or as a momber of a 
civic-minded group. 

THE MIGRATORY INFLUX 


In the past few years. we were faced with 
an increasingly exasperating influx of south- 
ern migration to our industrial centers. The 
average citizen is not aware of the problem 
created by this incessant infiltration of our 
communities by the sharecroppers and other 
elements which were brought up in utter 
poverty and ignorance springing from lower 
standards of education, and whose concepts 
of morality is practically nil. 

These newcomers find it hard and, too 
often, incomprehensible to cope with the 
complexities of our modes of living, and to 
keep up with our average families as far as 
the awareness of home and community re- 
sponsibilities are concerned. 

They pose quite a problem for the Juvenile 
court, for school authorities, for welfare and 
civic agencies, and are the responsibility of 
all civic-minded citizens. 

They urgently need to be helped in their 
readjustment to industrial way of living by 
our schools, welfare, civic, community, and 
church groups, in order to uplift their moral 
standards, and such does require much timo, 
patience, and understanding. 

I venture to say that at present, we have 
several thousands of these newcomers among 
us and their number is steadily increasing. 

It’s fortunate, in view of these facts, that 
we do not have more delinquencies in our 
midst. 

GLOOMIER PICTURE FOR THE COUNTRY 

A far darker picture is being presented 
for the country at the FBI statistics 
disclose a general increase in juvenile delin- 
quency and stress the supposition that 
among the present day teen-agers we are 
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harboring about 15 percent of the future 
criminals. In conjunction with those fore- 
boding statements—the findings and recom- 
mendations of Senator ROBERT C. HENDRICK- 
sons committee investigating Juvenile de- 
linquency in our land are yet to be pub- 
lished. 

Neverthcless, these symptoms, diagnosed 
from facts, figures, and conjectures, are not 
cf a desperate nature, and it is to be hoped, 
that the United States Senate committee 
will at least start a new trend in combating 
and preventing the flis of our young genera- 
tions. 

HOME LIFE AND ENVIRONMENT 


Let us face the basic truth—that delin- 
quency usually begins at home. 

The first requisite of a child is the provi- 
sion of the necessities of life, and equally 
important—love and affection. In its very 
nature, a child needs to be loved. protected, 
and convinced that it is wanted in the fam- 
ily, that it belongs to and is accepted whole- 
heartedly by its immediate environment, 
which would be conducive to normal devel- 
opment—physical, moral, and spiritual. 

Broken homes, homes with an atmosphere 
of ignorance, poverty, and indificrence— 
familics where both husband and wife are 
working full time, and the so-called upper 
strata families were parents are so busy pro- 
Tessionally or socially that they have no 
time left for sincere and devoted interest 
in their children—are the causes 
of Juvenile delinquency. They are the sum 
total blunders rooted in ignorance of the 
basic need of every child. And that need, as 
already stated, is love and affection. 

Left to a soulless loneliness at home, a 
child seeks diversion outside of its family, 
becomes belligerent for not being wanted 
at home, and tries to cover up with tough- 
ness the feeling of not belonging. 

Such child, be it a boy or a girl, exerts 
through its acquired aggressiveness bad in- 
fiuence on its companies, who perhaps do 
come from good homes and are well adjusted 
in their behavior. 


OTHER CAUSES AND COMPLICATIONS 


A very important and critical factor in 
this particular problem of bad influences, 
can be blamed neither on parents nor on 
schools. 

It falls into the mostly uncontrolled time 
& child spends between leaving home and 
reaching school and vice versa. 

It's the time when most juvenile friend- 
ships are formed, when exchange of ideas 
takes place and when attitudes toward en- 
vironment are formulated. 

The parents should be especially 
of these eee e d EERO 
times and see with what friends and ac- 
quaintances their child is associating. 
hed course, it's not always as simple as all 

at. 

Other ramifications come into destructive 
Play. Poverty at home. Bitterness between 
parents, their quarrels, and their use of angry 
and obscene words, Drunkenness of one or 
both of the parents. Neglect and abandon- 
ment. Lack of parental discipline. Lack of 
religion at home, etc. 

During the Korean confilct too many of 
our teen-age boys, feeling the uncertainty 
a bout thelr future precipitated by the fear of 
entering the Armed Forces and eventual 
front-line action, gave vent to their emo- 
tional instability. Pampered by sympathetic 
parents and given freedom to “look for thrills 
while it’s time,” such predraft boys, looking 
for newer and bigger thrills, went wild in 
many cities and committed acts of vandal- 
isms and other delinquencies on a scale 
heretofore unheard of. 

Volumes could be written on this subject, 
and even they would not explain the whole 
problem. For it is as complex as the human 
nature itself. 

True, youthful energies must find an out- 
let. And we should provide them with proper 
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playgrounds, gymnasiums, etc., where, under 
a professional supervision, the children could 
find a useful channel for their superabun- 
dant vitality, and thus stay out of mischief. 

But the basic truth is one: that a child 
It not born bad. It's the attitude of parents, 
their measure of love and affection or lack of 
it, the home atmosphere and environmental 
influences that mold young character, be- 
havior pattern, and attitude toward life in 
general, 

CRITICISM NOT WARRANTED 


Oftentimes, our press, not acquainted with 
perplexing complexities of juvenile delin- 
quency, comes out in a candor of ignorance 
and criticizes our basic laws concerning the 
corrective and preventive measures for our 
misguided, wayward, neglected, and unhappy 
children. 

These critics forget the good results at- 
tained in 95 percent of our juvenile cases and 
gleefully point out the 5 percent of children 
who could not be readjusted for lack of 
proper facilities. Yet, out of 1,510 juvenile 
cases, we had 1,440 satisfactory readjust- 
ments in 1053. . 

The editors, who express only individual 
ideas, not necessarily thelr own, but of their 
publishers, too often fail to understand that 
a delinquent child is invariably hurt in some 
way, is inwardly unhappy, confused, lonely, 
and in greater need of commiserating guid- 
ance than of mere punishment. Failing to 
understand that, the newspapers are prone 
to criticize us for supposed leniency, 

The purpose and basic principle of the In- 
diana Juvenile Court Act of 1945 are thus de- 
fined; “The purpose of this act is to secure 
for each child within its provisions such care, 
guidance, and control, preferably in his own 
home, as will serve the child’s welfare and 
the best interest of the State; and when such 
child is removed from his own family, to 
secure for him custody, care, and discipline 
as nearly as possible equivalent to that which 
should have been given by his parents" 
(Burns! Statutes, 9-3201). 

This principle, proclaimed by the Indiana 
General Assembly in 1945, points clearly to 
the primary importance of detention homes 
for such children who cannot receive proper 
care and guidance within their families, even 
under the supervision and help of the proba- 
tion department. 


FAILURE OF PRESENT SYSTEMS 


According to a statement made by a former 
State probation department (now known as 
the department of correction) official, and 
based on Federal statistics, corrective insti- 
tutions dedicated to the readjustments and 
rehabilitation of delinquent children, indi- 
cate nearly 80 percent failures. In other 
words, about 80 percent children released 
from correctional Institutions as readjusted 
and rehabilitated, soon revert to their old 
patterns of misbehavior, and society is not 
gaining the objective it paid for in taxes, 
which amount to hundreds of thousands of 
dollars. 

Children committed to correctional insti- 
tutions are usually treated collectively, with- 
out much insight into thelr individual prob- 
lems, and at times they are even treated as 
potential criminals, 

There the children do not get the love and 
affection so necessary for their mental and 
spiritual development, and invariably fall 
into bad company. I am convinced that no 
matter how bad a boy or girl is that we have 
sent from Lake County to a correctional 
institution—he or she will invariably meet 
someone who is worse. 

On the other hand, 5 years on the bench 
of the Lake County Juvenile Court convinced 
me thoroughly that at least 90 percent of 
those incorrigibles who have been commit- 
ted to correctional institutions for want of 
a better placement could be rehabilitated 
and readjusted within a few months of pro- 
fessional diagnosis, care, and instructions in 
Rees modern and properly staffed detention 
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Juvenile delinquency should be considered 
and treated not as a crime wave of irrespon- 
sible youths, but as a social illness, the 
cause of which should be treated with pro- 
fessional approach, proper treatment, kind 
and sympathetic attitude, and not with 
vengeful punishment. 

Physical and mental health of delinquents 
should be of primary concern. 

We can cite from our records many in- 
stances where a medical elimination of even 
a minor but chronic ailment or a physical 
defect was sufficient to change the behavior 
pattern of a child and start him or her on 
the way to complete readjustment. 

Hoping that these thoughts and notes on 
Juvenile delinquency will be subjected on 
your part to serious discussions, construc- 
tive criticism, and deep consideration, I 
remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
ANTHONY A. FILIPIAK, 
Judge. 


Conquer and Divide 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM E. HESS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 30, 1954 


Mr. HESS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recor», I 
include the following editorial from the 
Western Hills Press, of Cheviot, Ohio, 
dated March 26, 1954: 

CONQUER AND Drymr— Or D Hoax REVIVED TO 
DEFEAT Tax PROGRAM 

The Eisenhower tax program—keystone of 
the whole Administration program for na- 
tional stability and world security—is being 
subjected to attacks reminiscent of the New 
Deal and Fair Deal eras when the formula for 
political success was dlvide and conquer.” 

Behind the smoke-screen of such well re- 
membered phrases as “Economic Security.” 
“Wall Street,” “Big Business,” those in power 
pursued their secret plan “to tax and tax and 
to elect and to elect,” The formula worked 
like a charm for years. In fact, its devotees 
cultivated the illusion that they had solved 
the enigma of perpetual motion while their 
foes despaired in the frequently expressed 
thought that “the people will never shoot 
Santa Claus.” 

But there came a day when a majority 
realized “there is nothing for nothing” and, 
because there were not enough economic 
royalists, Wall Strecters and Big Business 
tycoons to do the Job, they were filling a very 
considerable part of Santa's pack themselves. 
Now the perpetrators of the hoax as tax-grab- 
bers are trying to use the same old gag with 
“reverse English” in their newly 
role of tax-cutters. We predict their latest 
effort to “divide and conquer" by angling the 
class appeal to their present ends will not 
work. 

Although corporations do not stand to re- 
ceive a reduction in income tax rates, which 
will continue to amount to 52 percent on 
profits over $25,000 under the proposed tax 
revision program, much has been made of 
big business profits In the current renewal 
of the class warfare campaign wherein busi- 
ness and industry are portrayed as exploiters 
of the masses, workers and producers alike- 

To accept the plain implications of these 
charges is to accept the basic contention of 
communism and to deny the philosophy of 
private enterprise and the system of cap- 
italism on which the American economy 15 
established. Having heard some of these 
charges aired by supposedly responsible 
spokesmen for political and labor interests, 
we checked on several of America’s industrial 
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giants and found they were much more ef- 
fective as tax producers and collectors for 
Uncle Sam than as profit producers for their 
shareholders. 

For instance, General Motors, with net in- 
come of 810,118, 000000. distributed its 1953 
Tevenue dollars as follows: 52.75 cents to 

suppliers: 27.5 cents to payroll; 1.75 cents to 
depreciation and obsolescence; 2.25 cents to 
reserve; 3.5 cents to shareholders, and 12.25 
cents (almost 4 times the amount of 
dividerids) for Federal, State, and local taxes. 

And General Electric, with $3,128,127,000 
in sales, paid out 44.5 cents of each sales 
dollar to suppliers; 36.7 cents to payroll; 14 
cents for reserves; 3.9 cents to shareholders, 
and 13.5 cents (better than fourfold the 
dividend rate) in direct taxes, Of course, 
neither of the above breakdowns takes into 
account the untold indirect taxes paid by 
every industry nor the additional taxes paid 
by shareholders in the form of income taxes 
Pi profits previously taxed as corporate earn- 

g5, 

American Telephone & Telegraph Co. and 
its subsidiaries, which form the Bell Sys- 


tem, paid better than 18 percent of its $4,- 


416.729.614 operating revenue in direct taxes 
With $459,087,308 going to the Federal Gov- 
ernment as taxes on income and $339,583,- 
646 in other taxes. 

This is exclusive of $670 million in excise 
taxes paid by customers and collected by the 
System for the Government, which brings 
the total direct taxes paid and collected to 
$1,490,000,000, or, as the annual report points 
Out, to an average of more than $3 per tele- 
Phone per month. And, in America, you 
don't have to be an economic royalist to 
have telephone service and the dubious privi- 
lege of paying approximately $36 per year 
as your share of that billion and a half dollar 
tax load. 

The A. T. & T. report adds one further sig- 
nificant fact in any consideration of the eco- 
nomic royalists who control this big business 
through Wall Street. Regarding the owners 
of this mammoth communications system 
that of necessity must be big to serve a big 
country growing bigger, the report states, 
About 140,000 new members joined the na- 
tlonwide family of A. T. & T. shareholders in 
1953. Some 95,000 transferred their shares 
to others. The net increase in share owners 
Was therefore 45,000 and the total number 
&t the end of the year was 1,265,000. 

As to the holdings of these Wall Street 
- Magnates, the report adds, “nearly half of 
Our owners hold 10 shares or less. The larg- 
st single group—about 100,000—holds ex- 
actly 10 shares each, and the next largest 
group holds 2 shares each. No individual 
Owns as much as one-fortieth of 1 percent of 
the stock, and the average number of shares 
held by individuals is 28. Approximately 
200,000 of cur share owners are employees of 
the Bell System. Some 47,000 trustees, cor- 
Porat ions. and other organizations own A. T. 
* T. stock, including insurance companies, 
Schools, churches, and many other institu- 
tions which hold their stock for the benefit 
Of millions of people.” 

The above offers an aspect of the eco- 
nomie royalists, big business, and Wall 
Streeters which those who would divide and 
Conquer fail to mention, May their num- 
bers increase and their taxes decline, for, 
unless their kind multiply, the $12,000 of 
invested capital needed to provide each new 
Job in industry will not be forthcoming and 
Unless their taxes decline the hidden levies 
Wwe—all of us—pay in every product we buy 
will continue to maintain the higher prices 
that discourage the demands which also 
Creates the jobs that are needed for a con- 
tinuing prosperity. 

President Eisenhower has sald he aspires 
to be the President of all the people. His 
tax program proves his sin¢erity, revealing 

an insight into the economic workings 
of the American system and the courage to 
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champion what he must have known was a 
politically unpoplar course. Such leader- 
ship merits popular understanding and 
support, 


A Marked Awakening 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. BARRETT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 30, 1954 


Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Speaker, Federal 
employee representatives in Pennsyl- 
vania have directed my attention to an 
important new nonpartisan effort that is 
being made to improve employee rela- 
tions in Government. 

They have spoken highly of the Fed- 
eral employee interest program, which 
was started at the United States Civil 
Service Commission on recommendation 
of two esteemed colleagues in the House 
of Representatives, Congressman Han- 
oLD C. Hacen, Republican, of Minnesota, 
and Congressman JOEL T. BROYHILL, 
Democrat, of Virginia. 

They explain to me that the employee 
program, as devised and conducted by 
Mr, Harold J. Miller, has set up liaison 
between the Commission and the many 
organizations of Federal and postal em- 
ployees, and useful and helpful informa- 
tional materials have been produced, at 
no extra Government cost, with the pur- 
pose of improving the public service by 
creating better understanding of the 
Government and its employees. 

The employee spokesmen have sug- 
gested that it would be helpful if in- 
formation about this program and the 
results it has obtained were to be pub- 
lished in the Appendix of the Recorp, 
and, under unanimous consent, I am 
doing so. 

Following is an excerpt from a column 
from the February 1954 issue of the Fed- 
eral Employee News, written by Mr. 
Thomas J. Ward, national director of 
the Federal Employees Association for 
National Defense, and the text of a talk 
given by Mr. Miller to members of the 
National Association of Federal Career 
Employees: 

An “OUTSTANDING” RATING 
(By Thomas J. Ward) 

As one of the founders of the Federal Em- 
ployees for National Defense, your national 
director was aware of the faith in civil serv- 
ice, and I was also conversant with the fear 
and anxiety very evident recently, creeping 
into the minds of our members, as to what 
has become of civil service, so to speak. 

There seems to be a marked awakening in 
the civil service setup, as is very evident 
by the action taken by the new employee 
interest program as handled by Harold J. 
Miller; We have obtained more real infor- 
mation from this source in the past month 
than came during the past 2 years. Appar- 
ently someone has been sitting on the infor- 
mation that should have reached the Fed- 
eral employees, 

Take today’s mail for example. The Fed- 
eral employees program sent valusble infor- 
mation relative to civil service, retirement 
system, annual and sick leave, veterans pref- 
erence, reduction in force, and other valu- 
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able material. Regardless of whether Hal 
Miller did or did not conceiye the idea of 
this commendable program, he certainly 
rates “outstanding” as to the manner in 
which he operates this program, 


HUMAN RELATIONS AND EMPLOYEE-MANAGE- 
MENT COOPERATION: KEY TO IMPROVEMENT 
OF THE AMERICAN CIVIL SERVICE SYSTEM 


(By Hal J. Miller) 


One idealistic proposal for improving the 
important supervisory relationships which 
are necessary in a large industrial or govern- 
mental organization is to admonish both 
employees and management to work by the 
Sermon on the Mount and the Golden Rule. 

For 2,000 years these great and simple 
truths of the Christian faith have moved 
the hearts of men. They have enriched 
modern civilization. Nations that have ob- 
served their precepts have learned to live in 
peace with other countries, There is no 
better guide to good human relations. 
Where these Christian teachings have been 
ignored, chaos and distrust and hatreds 
have developed. 

Unfortunately, application ef the Golden 
Rule, not only to the complex governmental 
and industrial relationships, is much more 
than a mere matter of admonishment. Yet, 
bromidic as it may sound and idealistic as 
it certainly is, it is self-evident that the ap- 
plication of these great truths by which we 
live to our workaday relationships is a key 
to improved public and business adminis- 
tration, 

The problem, then, Is to evolve policies and 
techniques and methods through which 
greater cooperation between management 
and.employees can be achieved. That was 
the challenge when the Chairman of the 
United States Civil Service Commission as- 
signed the writer to develop a program to 
improve liaison and information between the 
Commission and the organizations of the 
2,300,000 people in the Federal service. 

It is evidence of the sincere nonpartisan 
desire of our national leaders to improve the 
already powerful American public service, 
that this civil-service project was recom- 
mended by Republican, Democratic, and In- 
dependent Members of the Senate and House. 

The project provided an opportunity to 
put into practice ideas that we had developed 
during many years in the fleld of civil 
service and as public relations and labor 
adviser in union, industry, and trade asso- 
ciation fields. 

The result was the creation of the Federal 
employee interest program. Through it, the 
groundwork has been laid for improved in- 
formational and employee-relations programs 
throughout the Federal service, This has 
been accomplished with the full cooperation 
of the leaders and representatives of some 
150 unions and associations serving Federal 
and postal employees, with the advice of 
most of the top personnel directors in Fed- 
eral agencies and departments, and with the 
counsel and assistance of literally hundreds 
of individual Government employees, Many 
useful ideas were advanced by the editors 
and columnists specializing in civil service, 

Initial recommendations of the Federal 
employee interest program, outlined in my 
preliminary report, Human Relations in Gov- 
ernment, included many suggestions from 
these varied sources, Some of them have 
already been put to use, such as the civil 
service fact sheets, The initial report is al- 
ready in use in courses in human relations 
for supervisory nnel, Some of the rec- 
ommendations may not be applicable to Gov- 
ernment at this time, but others merit fur- 
ther careful study for long-range plans to 
strengthen the American public service, 

No techniques or practices will be utilized 
that add to governmental costs. In fact, the 
proposals, in many instances, present ways 
of cutting administrative expenses, 
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The immediate benefit of the program was 
that for the first time in history, definite 
liaison was established between ail organi- 
gations of Federal employees and the Civil 
Service Commission. This created two-way 
benefits. Not only has it been possible to 
provide these groups and their members with 
information about their Government and 
jobs to which they are entitled; in addition, 
it has been possible to obtain from employees 
constructive recommendations as to how the 
American Government and the civil service 
can be strengthened and improved. 

The program has recorded basic ideas from 
which can be developed positive action pro- 
grams to improve public appreciation of the 
Government and its employees: And it has 
also laid down specific proposals. whereby 
employee relations can be improved through- 
out government by adapting enlightening 
human relations techniques of business 
and industry to public administration, from 
the top management echelons down through 
the supervisory levels to the newest em- 
ployee. 7 

Much is expected of the employee- interest 
program. Already its preliminary findings 
are being used in several agencies and de- 
partments to improve their information and 
employee relations. Other agencies and de- 
partments have specifically requested that 
they be supplied with the final recommenda- 
tions of the ee to be applied to their 
operations. eral oficials and employees 
are proud of their part in developing the 
program, and the congressional leaders whe 
advocated its creation are justifiably proud 
of its accomplishments. 

The employee organizations, without dis- 
sent, are cooperating in the program. They 
are using the new informational media de- 
veloped in the program, such as fact 
sheets, in their publications, and for direct 
distribution to individual employees. 

The program has devised ways and means 
of better informing the public and employ- 
ees about their Government without adding 
to administrative costs. 

The study shows that this has been done, 
through the program, and can be done on a 
tremendously expanded scale, without in- 
creasing information on employee relations 
expenses. 

How, you may ask, fs this possible? 

It is possible because, as new informa- 
tional media have been created, such as tele- 
vision, and as employee relations techniques 
have been improved, in many Instances, ad- 
ministrative practices have not kept pace. 

To keep the picture in perspective, it must 
be pointed out, that in some instances, gov- 
ernment is well ahead of private business 
and industry in its personnel practices. For 
example, the guides, developed by the Civil 
Service Commission, to evaluate the ade- 
quacy of personnel programs, have been 
adapted by private management consulting 
firms to their work in private industry. 

By applying modern information and hu- 
man relations practices to public and busi- 
ness administration, all relationships be- 
tween management and employees can be 
improved. 

A great American Industrialist reasons 
that “attitudes in industry and labor rela- 
tions can provide a key to the realization of 
the more abundant life and greater human 
happiness.” And improved human relations 
can be a key to an organization's success. 

Government can learn much from United 
States industry about how to improve em- 
ployee-management relations. Essential at- 
titudes, he says, are: 

“Honesty and integrity in dealing, to- 
gether. The attitude of square shooting is 
indispensable to good human relations, 


Just plain honesty—telling the truth and 


asking for the truth in return—must be 
absolutely grounded in human relations, 
Fair dealing can evoke fairness in return. 
Integrity brings out integrity in others.” 
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The employee interest program is founded 
on the theory that when less and less time 
is spent in getting ulcers over labor rela- 
tions, more and more time can be spent 
opening up brandnew avenues of coopera- 
tion that are good for all. As expressed by 
the industrial leader quoted previously: 

“A lot more can be done about keeping 
employees informed —informed of the phl- 
losophy, economics, and worthwhile contri- 
butions to society, behind thelr work and 
enterprise. 

“People feel better when they believe in 
the things they are doing, People take satis- 
faction in helping their neighbors build a 
better community. 

“Man craves a sense of participation and 
belonging—belonging to a good family, a 
good neighborhood and a good community. 
He takes pride in belonging to a good gom- 
pany, or an effective government agency or 
department. 

“The greatest progress ahead will be in 
the realm of the human spirit and human 
relations. In our labor relations, we must 
keep close to people—to individuals in a 
time when modern man, the jittery master 
of his own fate in this atomic age, must 
retain confidence and rekindle faith in him- 
self.” 

Through this philosophy and the tech- 
niques of the employee interest program, 
much real progress can be made in improv- 
ing the human relations of the American 
Civil-service system and its postal service. 

And the result will be increased produc- 
tivity and efficiency through increased em- 
ployee satisfaction and pride in his job. 


One Hundred and Thirty-third Anniver- 
sary of Greek Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM J. GREEN, JR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 30, 1954 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. Speaker, liberty- 
loving people everywhere join in con- 
gratulating Greeks on their 133d anni- 
versary of independence. The average 
American youth has associated Greece 
with the glories of art and culture. 
Greek mythology is apt to be a required 
reading in high school. Every person of 
Hellenic origin can be justly proud of 
this contribution even though he did not 
participate in it. 

What will make modern Greeks live 
forever in history will be their stopping 
the extension of communism on its very 
doorstep. Greeks throughout the world 
gave their blood and treasure in this ef- 
fort of a small sovereign nation to re- 
main sovereign. It was America's high 
privilege to assist. We were blessed at 
that time with the courage to act that 
was Harry S. Truman's. He had advisers 
equally endowed and as strongly anti- 
Red, like General Marshall and Dean 
Acheson. 

The people who read our history and 
that of present-day Greece are going to 
find it unbelievable that men of mean 
accomplishments set out to stigmatize 
these great American figures, for politi- 
cal profit and personal aggrandizement. 
If it were not so tragic it could be laugh- 
able that anybody believed these men 
soft on Communists or fronts for trai- 
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tors. Men and women of Greek origin 
know the facts and cannot fall prey to 
demagoguery. They have lived inti- 
mately through the glorious cooperation 
of both nations. You of Hellenic roots 
can well be proud of your ancient an- 
cestors who contributed so much to art 
and culture. But some of us rank hu- 
man liberty a more prized possession 
than any art treasure. So to that de- 
gree modern Greeks should have a wider 
niche in world history than those who 
dominated world culture in the centuries 
before Christ. 


Public Housing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH J. ADDONIZIO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 30, 1954 


Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker, the 
intent of the Republican leadership in 
the House of Representatives to kill the 
low-rent public housing program is ap- 
pallingly clear in the majority vote of 
the Appropriations Committee on the 
independent offices appropriation bill 
and of the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee on the Housing Act of 1954. The 
Appropriations Committee has decreed 
that when existing contracts have been 
honored the public-housing program is 
dead, The Democratic members of the 
Banking and Currency Committee, on 
which it is my privilege to serve, unsuc- 
cessfully tried to save the program in 
the Housing Act of 1954 by returning it 
to the basic provisions of the Housing 
Act of 1949, which approved 135,000 
units a year over a 6-year period, That 
program was the result of many years 
of bipartisan study of our Nation's hous- 
ing needs. The National Housing Con- 
ference recommended nearly 10 years 
ago that the Nation required a low-rent 
public-housing program of some 150,000 
homes a year for a period of 10 years. 
While the need for low-rent public hous- 
ing has steadily increased, Congress has 
consistently reduced the number of units 
under the Housing Act, finally to a mere 
20,000 homes for this year. 

The adverse committee action comes 
at a time when it is more necessary than 
ever to have a reasonable housing pro- 
gram under way. The administration 
promised in the campaign “better hous- 
ing for those Americans who are now 
forced to live in slums and substandard 
dwellings.” This pledge cannot be car- 
ried out unless the public-housing pro- 
gram is continued on an adequate scale. 
It is futile to propose slum rehabilitation 
and renovation without providing for the 
displaced families of low income. In 
view of the enormity of the problem, the 
administration's recommendation of 35,- 
000 units a year for 4 years falls far 
below a realistic level, Now, the Appro- 
priations Committee seeks to slash the 
number even more drastically before 
terminating the program completely. 

The friends of public housing have 
had to fight each year to keep the pro- 


Sram going, and Iam confident that they 
Will rise up and fight once more. I wish 
to commend the Newark Evening News 
for its alertness in calling attention to 
the decision of the House committees. 
The News’ editorial of March 29 on the 
housing crisis suggests that the public 
express their support of public housing 
to their representatives in the Congress, 
As the editorial declares, the need for 
Public housing is great and urgent and 
I trust that all groups concerned with 
the public welfare throughout the coun- 
try will follow the lead of the vigilant 
Newark Citizens’ Housing Committee in 
Sounding the alarm. 
The editorial follows: 
HovstnG CRISIS 


The anti-public-housing wrecking crew is 
back on the job in Congress. The Wolcott- 
Capehart omnibus housing bill being intro- 
duced there carries no specific authorization 
tor continued construction of low-rent 
housing. Instead, the House Appropriations 

ttee is reporting out a recommenda- 
tion that 20,000 new units be allowed for 
the fiscal year starting July 1, this amount 
to be taken from a suspended backlog of 
35,000 units already under contract. 

This time it is not the Truman adminis- 
tration which is being defied by a recalci- 
trant Republican House leadership. It is 
President Eisenhower, who has asked for the 
enactment of an entirely reasonable and 
Well-thought-out program of 35,000) new 
Units for each of the next 4 years. 

The need for public housing to supply 
homes for low-income families, something 
Which private enterprise cannot do under 
Present-day conditions, is great and urgent, 
An alarm already has been sounded locally 
by the Newark Citizens’ Housing Committee, 
Which has pointed out in a resolution for 
New Jersey's Washington legislators that the 
Eisenhower recommendation of 35,000 units 
& year is small in comparison to the need. 

t the country should have, sald the 
Newark group, is 100,000 units a year. 

The Senate has always been more respon- 
sive than the House to the realities of the 
housing crisis, It may well hold out for the 
Elsenhower housing recommendations. Pub- 
lic support indicated now would help, 


Something To Keep in Mind 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OP PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 30, 1954 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include the following editorial from the 


Ib. tenz Pa.) Spirit of March 26, 


SOMETHING To KEEP IN MIND 


Henry A. Wallace, the former Vice Presi- 
dent ànd Secretary of Agriculture, who also 
ran for the Presidency on the Progressive 
Ucket, was never regarded as a conservative 
in matters affecting farming or anything else. 

& speech he made a short time ago before 
& Des Moines farm meeting should be seri- 
dusly considered by those who still approve 
rigid price supports and ever-increasing sur- 
Pluses. 

Mr. Wallace unequivocally endorsed a flex- 
ible support program—which, significantly 

urged by Secretary Benson. And he said 
that if the surpluses the Government buys 
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with the tax money of us all continue to 
grow, the time will come when the American 
people will rise up in indignation, Farmers 
had better keep that in mind, 

The goal must be to move as much as pos- 
sible of our farm production into the kitch- 
ens of consumers—and as little as possible 
into bulging warhouses. In working toward 
that goal, it is likely that agriculture will 
find that its most potent ally is retailing— 
the system of competitive mass distribution 
which has outdone the world in bridging the 
gap between the farm and factory and the 
homes of America, 


Outstanding Service of Democratic Leader 
in the United States Senate, Hon. Lyn- 
don B. Johnson, Commended 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


A OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 30, 1954 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, the Long- 
view (Tex.) Sunday News-Journal for 
March 28, 1954, contains a front-page 
editorial entitled “Why an Opponent?” 
This editorial was doubtless written by 
Mr, Carl Estes, the owner and publisher 
of this newspaper. Incidentally, if there 
should be a national contest in the 
United States to select the outstanding 
individuals who have contributed the 
most to the economic and social progress 
of the cities in which they live, Carl 
Estes would be one of the winners. He 
has achieved for Longview, Tex., pro- 
portionately what Amon G. Carter has 
achieved for Fort Worth, Tex., and that 
is saying a lot, In the 30 years that I 
have traveled over the United States in 
public life it is my considered opinion 
that these two gentlemen have done 
more for their respective cities than any 
other persons within my acquaintance. 

It is appropriately pointed out in this 
editorial the qualities of leadership pos- 
sessed by Senator Jonnson. I personally 
have known Senator Jounsown all of his 
life; in fact, I was a desk mate of his 
father in the Texas Legislature in the 
early twenties, when the Senator was 
just a small boy. I know that everything 
sali about him in this editorial is 
justified. 

In the 25 years that I have had the 
honor and privilege of serving the people 
in the First Congressional District of 
Texas I have naturally learned a few 
things about Members of Congress, hav- 
ing served with more than 2,500 during 
that time. I am convinced that although 
it is absolutely necessary for a Member 
to have the good will and support of his 
constituents in order to be a Member of 
the United States Congress, yet it is 
equally important that he have the good 
will and support of his colleagues in 
order for him to render the maximum 
service for his constituents, Actually a 
Member has two constituencies. One is 
the people who make it possible for him 
to be elected and serve, and the other is 
his colleagues in the body of the Con- 
gress that he serves, who make it possible 
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for him to be successful as a representa- 
tive of the people in his district or State, 
Lynvon Jonnson has the unusual abil- 
ity of getting along with people, This is 
due to the fact that he is absolutely sin- 
cere, honest, and trustworthy. He is al- 
ways working in the public interest—on 
the side of the people—and is always on 
the alert and anxious to do something in 
the interest of the general welfare. 
After all the discussion—sometimes 
lasting for weeks—in the United States 
Senate, when the roll is called on the 
pending question, Senator Jonnson has 
always voted on the side that he believed 
was in the interest of our country and the 
people. : 
The editorial is so well written it is 
difficult for me to add a new thought. I 
certainly approve of everything that is 
said in the editorial. It is as follows: 


WHY an OPPONENT? 


Every so often Texas produces a statesman 
of such stature that he towers above the 
crowd. Like the cream in a fresh bottle 
of milk, he possesses those inherent qualities 
which just naturally cause .him to rise to 
the top. 

Texas today has one of those leaders occu- 
pying the highest office which a political 
party not in power can bestow, and we 
think that he is the cream of the cream. 

LYNDON JoHNsoN’'s selection by the Demo- 
cratic Members of the Senate as their leader 
was a fine and merited tribute to those quali- 
ties of outstanding leadership which became 
80 well known to his colleagues before he was 
halfway through his first term in the Senate. 

In our book, by any yardstick you want 
to use, LYNDON JOHNSON is the best United 
States Senator Texas ever produced, He has 
shown an astounding capacity for hard work 
and a keenness of insight into problems of 
government—and their solutions—which is 
unmatched by anyone in our time, 

His leadership has been of such a high 
order that it has transcended mere party 
lines and has become a really vital factor in 


-implementing those phases of the admin- 


istration’s program which have been good 
for the Nation as a whole. LYNDON JOHN- 
SON is not one of those “my party, right or 
wrong“ men and he never has been. He is 
about as near to a nonpartisan leader in his 
thinking and in his fight for honest, progres- 
sive, and efficient government as any of us 
in Texas have observed in the last half 
century. 

Senator Jonwson has stayed aloof from 
intraparty fights without dodging issues and 
has maintained good relations with all ele- 
ments of the Democratic Party. That is why, 
after the bitter, internecine struggle within 
the party at the national convention and 
later during the campaign, the Democratic 
Members of the Senate turned to LYNDON 
JoHNSON as their leader. 

Senator Jounson has accomplished things 
as Democratic leader which have bordered 
on the impossible. To those of us who saw 
the bitterness of the struggle among the 8 or 
4 factions at the 1952 convention in Chi- 
cago’s stockyards, it seems impossible that 
anybody in 2 years or 2 decades could have 
unified the party. The liberal elements led 
by men like Minnesota’s HUBERT HUMPHREY 
and the conservatives of Dick RUSSELL’s po- 
litical persuasion seemed as far apart as the 
poles. Yet in almost as little time as it takes 
to write about it, LYNDON JOHNSON as Sen- 
ate Democratic leader actually had those two 
men working together on a farm measure 
which the Minnesotan had drafted. 

Senator Jonnson’s selection as Democratic 
leader was accomplished when Senator Rus- 
SELL went to work in his behalf. The Geor- 
gian, one of the wisest and ablest men in 
the Senate, knew the Texan's qualifications: 

* 
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His keenness of mind, his singleness of pur- 
pose in fighting for those things which will 
make America strong and vigorous, and his 
tremendous capacity for work. The faith of 
Senator Russet. in our senior Senator from 
Texas has been further accentuated by the 
fact that such other Democratic powers in 
the Chamber as Senator SYMINGTON, of Mis- 
sourl, Senator Brro, of Virginia, and others, 
are agreed that he Is doing a masterful Joh 
of bringing all elements of the party back 
together. 

Senator Jonson, in addition to support- 
ing those phases of the administration's pro- 
gram which he believes best serve the inter- 
ests of the Nation as a whole, has also spent 
these last 6 years in working and fighting 
for other constructive programs. His efforts 
to get America ready to battle her enemies 
by strengthening the Air Force to 70 groups 
antedate even his Senate service, and here 
again he showed that party lines are subor- 
dinate to the Nation’s welfare. He was a 
member of the Armed Services Committee 
of the House in those days, and when he 
believed the Democratic President wrong in 
holding out for a smaller air arm he did not 
hesitate to lock horns with the Chief Execu- 
tive. 

His speech last Sunday over a statewide 
network on the oil-depletion tax has drawn 
warm praise from all the right-thinking ele- 
ments of the oll industry who have told him 
that his views simply make sense. And his 
efforts in behalf of a sound agricultural pro- 
gram for the Nation's farmers and ranchers 
have brought praise from the rural elements 
of the State's economy. 

We don't think there's a man in Texas who 
can beat LYNDON JOHNSON today, tomorrow, 
or next summer, whether they're running for 
money, marbles, or chalk. He has simply 
done too good a job at everything he has 
undertaken, and he has served the people 
of the State and the Nation far too well to 
be removed from office, 

We think he is due a big vote of confi- 
dence from the people of Texas, and we be- 
leve that end can best be accomplished by 
his having no opposition. If there is still 
any opposition lingering around when sum- 
mer arrives and the chips go down, we think 
it should just quietly withdraw from the 
race and go fishing or something. As we 
see it, there is no use in drawing our senior 
Senator away from his duties and making 
him go through the motions of running a 
race that he will win hands down, anyway. 

Every Christian labors to live in such a 
manner that, at the end of the journey, he 
will deserve a Well done, thou good and 
faithful servant’ from the Master. And in 
the Navy, which LYNDON JOHNSON served so 
long and so ably, the highest tribute which 
can be earned by an Officer, a man, or a ship's 
company is a “Well done” from the skipper. 

We think Lrnnon Jonnson rates a hearty 
“Well done” from the people of Texas. 


Salute to Greece 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM T. GRANAHAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 30, 1954 


Mr. GRANAHAN, Mr. Speaker, the 
People of Greece have in recent days cel- 
ebrated the 133d anniversary of their 
modern independence. They observed 
this event proudly, as befits the nation 
in which the principles of political de- 
mocracy were born, and with 1 
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in the future. Peace loving as the Greek 
people are, they are nevertheless ready 
and willing to defend their freedom and 
their independence against any threat. 

I deem it a privilege to address a snlute 
to the brave people of Greece on this 
occasion in behalf of all of the people 
of the Second District of Pennsylvania. 

We can remember vividly the anxious 
days after World War IT when Greece 
Was under armed attack from the Com- 
munist aggressors and was fighting for 
its survival as a free and independent 
nation. We look back proudly on Amer- 
ica’s response to that crisis—the pro- 
mulgation of the Truman doctrine which 
paved the way for America supplies to 
go to Greece to help stop the aggressive 
threat and beat back the aggressors. 
We heard her plea for help and we re- 
ee in the best traditions of free- 

om. 

But American guns alone did not do 
the trick. Guns do not fire themselves. 
It took brave men—Greek men—to man 
those guns under fire, to stand firm 
against the aggressors, and to win 
through to a marvelous victory. 

In Greece we have an ally which 
understands the meaning of freedom, 
which recognizes the danger of Commu- 
nist aggression, and which is on our 
side—on the side of decency and free- 
dom - because it is the side of righteous- 
ness. 

It is an ally with deep faith in the 
ultimate victory of free men over the 
forces of slavery and imperialism. 

It is indeed a happy occasion to salute 
such a fine friend and partner in the 
free world on the anniversary of Greek 
independence. 


Housing in Philadelphia 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM J. GREEN, JR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 30, 1954 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. Speaker, it gives me 
a great deal of pleasure to include in the 
Record a statement of my good friend, 
Mr. Joseph T. Kelly, president of the 
Philadelphia Industrial Union Council, 
concerning the housing situation in the 
city of Philadelphia: . 

Pħiladelphia's housing problem is still seri- 
ous. There is a continuing shortage of de- 
cent housing at low and moderate rentals, 
and new housing for sale at less than $10,000 
is virtually nonexistent. Actually, the pres- 
ent median sales price of new housing is 
estimated at $11,500. 

A shocking amount of substandard hous- 
ing is still with us. The 1950 census reported 
72,000 dwelling units out of a total of 600,000 
in serious disrepair; thousands of families 
lacking or sharing sanitary facilities; 40,000 
dwellings without central heat, Not reported 
are the additional thousands of houses that 
are undesirable becatise of neighborhood 
blight, including crowding of structures on 
the land, proximity of industry, lack of open 
space, and traffic dangers. 

Crowding and doubling up are still serious 
problems. According to the 1950 census there 
were 47,855 married couples without their 
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own houscholds, and in 56,405 dwelling units 
there was more than 1 person per room. 
Crowding is most frequent in old sub- 
standard areas where it results from the 
dividing of single-family houses into from 
8 to 8 apartments, frequently without the 
installation of additional sanitary facilities. 
In one census tract of 8 city blocks, to 
take an example, the number of dwelling 
units more than doubled in 20 years, al- 
though not a single new structure was built 
during that period. More than one-third 
of all families have less than one room per 
person, and 72 percent of the families lived 
in dilapidated structures or lacked sanitary 
facilities.. The rental income from this area 
increased 82 percent from 1940 to 1950. 
What is being bullt: Newly built housing 
is excessive in price and the quantity is 
small. This holds particularly for rental 
housing. As stated above, the median price 


for new single-family houses is in the neigh- 


borhood of 611.500 in the city, somewhat 
higher in the suburbs where two-thirds of 
all new housing is being built. Little rental 
housing has been built in the last few years. 
What has been provided was mostly of the 
luxury type with rentals of one-bedroom 
Units starting at $80, and two-bedroom units 
at $90, frequently not including utilities. 

Private residential construction, Philadel- 
Phia, 1951 to 1953: 

Single-family houses: 
5,206; 1953, 3.071. 

Rental type: 1951, 724; 1952, 609; 1953. 
1,584. 

The only new apartments at moderate 
rentals, other than public housing, were bullt 
in 1952 by the Philadelphia Redevelopment 
Authority. Even with the aid of a State 
construction grant, rents in the 174 unit 
development range from $55 for efficiency 
units to $81.50 for 3-bedroom. units, ex- 
clusive of utilities. 

The nearly 4,000 apartments created each 
year in Philadelphia through conversion of 
existing structures are mostly small, expen- 
sive, and unsuitable for families with chil- 
dren. 

The Philadelphia Housing Authority has 
under construction 3,800 public housing 
units as against an estimated need for 20,000 
units, For these 3,890 units the Housing 
Authority has 8,500 applications on file, and 
additional ones are made at the rate of 700 
per month. Inquiries run at the rate of 
1,500 a month, or 18,000 per year. Obviously, 
the housing authority can place only A 
fraction of the eligible applicants now on 
file, much less the eligible families that are 
being added each day. Moreover, there are 
at present no solutions to the housing prob- 
lems of the thousands of familles who would 
like to live in public housing but are not 
eligible. Though their incomes are too high 
for public housing, they cannot afford the 
high rentals of decent private housing or 
the down payments and carrying charges re- 
quired for buying a house. 

Rental housing (aside from luxury-type 
and center city apartments) is concentrated 
in the substandard housing areas of the city- 
Moderately priced single-family houses of 
standard quality and available for rent have 
all but disappcared from the market. 

Demolitions of dwellings in 1953 reduced 
the housing supply by 1,094 units. Most of 
the razing resulted from slum clearance ac- 
tivities of the redevelopment and housing 
authorities. There will be further reduc- 
tions in the number of dwelling units in 
1954 because in addition to the demolition 
of houses for slum clearance and other public 
improvements, the Housing Authority is 
planning to eliminate more than 1,300 tem- 
porary war and veterans units, 

THE CITY'S PROGRAM 

Philadelphia's city administration is well 
aware of the serious problem and is dedicated 
to a large-scale attack on slums and a pasi- 


1951, 5,675; 1952, 
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tive program to provide good housing for 
everyone. The mayor recently appointed a 
housing coordinator whose function it is to 
coordinate the activities of the various 
agencies dealing with parts of the bagic 
problem, and to prepare a master plan to 
attack and solve the social disintegration 
which springs from inadequate shelter. The 
housing coordinator took office on January 
1. The administration of the city's regula- 
tory powers relating to housing is now car- 
Tied out by a single city department. A 
new housing code is pending in city council 
to replace a code adopted in 1915. But while 
the city policy is up-to-date, the opposition 
in Philadelphia against good standards is 
also strong. The very organizations whose 
national boards are recommending good 
codes and enforcement of minimum stand- 
ards as the solution to the problem of slums 
and blight, are locally trying their very 
best to prevent any improvement in the 
standards. Though they all pay lip service 
to the desirability of a housing code, they 
are opposed to numerous particulars. As a 
matter of fact, if the amendments they sug- 
gest were adopted, Philadelphia's code would 
in many respects be weaker than the one 
in force for 40 years, which is unquestion- 
ably outmoded and not in keeping with 
present-day standards, 

The plans for redevelopment and other 
public improvements depend to no small de- 
free on solutions to the relocation problem 
of displaced families. Aside from public 
housing (for which usually only one-third of 
the displaced are eligible) there is virtually 
No suitable moderately priced decent housing 
available. Enforcement of the provision of 
the housing code will result in more dislo- 
Cation and accentuate the relocation need. 
Expecially pressing are the housing needs of 
Philadelphia's rapidly growing Negro popu- 
lation for whom next to nothing is being 
bunt (aside from public housing). An in- 
creasing number of Negro familles live in 
Substandard housing: dislocation by either 
redevelopment or code enforcement will af- 
fect them more than other groups. 


WHAT WE NEED 


The Philadelphia CIO believes that exist- 
ing Federal programs are entirely inadequate 
and will not result in the housing which our 
low- and middle-income families need. 
Much-needed public housing is being built 
in Philadelphia, but unless the Federal pro- 
Gram is restored to the level authorized in 
the Housing Act of 1949, the majority of low- 
income families living in substandard hous- 
ing will remain where they are now—in the 
slums—and redevelopment and city renew 
Will be virtually impossible. À 

Private housing construction has hardly 
kept pace with the increase’in the number 
Of families; it has not started making a dent 
in the replacement need; there has not been 
enough to provide for the overcrowded and 
Goubled-up families. We need a level of 
construction high enough to provide for all 
these needs or at least twice as many units 
annually as have been built in recent years. 

This level cannot be achieved as long as 
the majority of families—those with in- 
comes under $5,000—cannot afford to buy or 
rent what is being built. A no-downpay- 
Ment house-purchasing program limited to 
Tamilies displaced by slum clearance and to 
houses costing less than 68.000. will not be- 
gin to meet the purpose. Neither will fiex- 
ible interest rates that are flexible in an up- 
ward direction. 

We need a liberalized long-term mortgage 
Program that will enable the $3,000 to $5,000 
income group to enter the market. We also 
need a program that, for once, will produce 
rental housing for the thousands of families 
in the same income bracket who, for one 
reason or another, cannot or do not want to 
buy, who are not eligible for public housing, 
and who have been the truly forgotten people 
in all housing programs of the past. 
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Demagoguery and Tax Exemption 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 30, 1954 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, I have too 
much personal regard and respect for 
our colleagues across the aisle to impugn 
their patriotism or to believe that they 
would willingly mislead our citizenry on 
matters of great public concern. It must 
also be taken into account that this is an 
election year when both sides will be 
striving for advantage. On the matter 
of taxes and the politics that will be re- 
vealed in the interchange on that sub- 
ject, however, I am inclined to accept the 
verdict handed down by Raymond Moley 
and Henry Hazlitt as set forth in their 
articles appearing in the current issue of 
Newsweek magazine. Their reasoning, 
to which I subscribe, certainly brushes 
the Democratic arguments on tax exemp- 
tions with the pigment of demagoguery, 
and I invite your attention to the fol- 
lowing statements: 

A New Loox at AN OLD FRAUD 
(By Raymond Moley) 

Here, Mr. President, is your issue. Taxes 
mean more to all of us than anything else 
that fills the headlines, except the danger of 
foreign war. They are infinitely more im- 
portant than the relative veracity of a Sen- 
ator or a Secretary of the Army, or a bad 
dentist, or an evasive general. This issue 
touches the intimate concerns of every 
American, and the proper distribution of the 
tax burden goes to the marrow of what 
America should mean now and forever. 

Messrs. Sam RAYBURN and JERE COOPER on 
the air and other Democrats in the House 
debate have chosen to raise the grimy flag 
of class hatred. In the true tradition of 
H. S. T., it is “the rich against the poor.” 
The House vote ciearly indicated that 
when the lines are drawn the Republican 
Party can stand united and can count on a 
few essential votes from Texas, North Caro- 
lina, New Mexico, and Arkansas, 

The Rayburn-Cooper thesis is that the 
Eisenhower proposals offer “special benefits 
for the few,” and that they are based upon 
the theory that by giving benefits to the rich 
something will “trickle down“ to the poor. 
Senator GEORGE was less explicit than his 
colleagues, but his plan would Implement 
their demagoguery. ‘ 

Henry Hazlitt, in his article in this issue, 
clearly makes the case that the taxing sys- 
tem has already become a class levy, and 
that so much wealth has already “trickled 
down" that little is left in the upper brackets 
to carry the cost of Government. I merely 
add that the Tax Foundation says that if 
all individual incomes above $10,000 were to 
be confiscated by a tax of 100 percent, the 
additional revenue acquired would be only 
$4.7 billion. That would be enough to run 
the Federal Government something less than 
4 weeks in the coming fiscal year. There is 
relatively little left up there. 

Hazlitt also makes the point that the 
George proposals to raise the exemptions 
would relieve from four to eight million 
Americans of all Federal income taxes. 
‘Thus we create a society in which some sup- 
port others. This involves a concept ab- 
horrent to free men. If these people are 
now relieved, nothing short of a war will 
ever tax them again. 

Senator Grorce says that he favors raising 
the exemptions because (a) it will compel 
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Congress to cut expenditures and (b) an tco- 
nomic recession ls upon us, Never yet has a 
deficit cured spending. The bigger the den- 
cit, the more you hear that “this little bit 
won't make much difference.” 

I am willing to venture the prediction, 
based upon the astonishing building figures 
of the F. W. Dodge Corp. which I have care- 
Tully examined, that no real business down- 
turn is in sight. 

There remains the inference that stock 
ownership is the special privilege of the 
well-to-do, Over the 30-odd years since in- 
come-tax figures have been available, stock 
ownership has moved steadily from the 
higher to lower income-tax brackets. The 
Brookings Institution shows 1.65 million 
families earning less than $5,000 a year own 
stock. There are also the millions who own 
property in insurance or savings or bonds 
whose interests are backed by stock owner- 
ship. 

The Eisenhower proposal to end double 
taxation on dividends is aimed at those peo- 
ple in the lower brackets whose savings are 
involved, not the richer stockowners. 
For it would limit deductions of income from 
dividends to only $50 the first year and $100 
later. It would also give a credit of only 
5 percent on income from dividends. This 
would be a real help to a taxpayer in the 
lower brackets. But the exemptions pro- 
posed by Gronanx might well save consider- 
ably more for a person in the higher range, 
particularly if they enabled him to fall with- 
in a lower bracket. It is the Democrats, not 
Eisenhower, therefore, who propose the 
largest saving to the big taxpayer. 

Here is where the President can draw the 
Dattle lines. A strong offense against the 
demagogues is in order and can prevail, 


For Wom THe Tax BELL TOLLS 


(By Henry Hazlitt) 

Elsewhere in this issue Raymond Moley 
deals with the political implications of the 
Democrats’ attack on the administration tax 
program. I shall confine myself here to their 
proposals for raising personal income-tax 
exemptions. 

President Eisenhower, in his courageous 
and statesmanlike TV talk, had no difficulty 
in exposing the transparently demagogic 
character of these proposals. Even a $100 
increase in the personal income-tax exemp- 
tions would mean 4 million fewer taxable 
returns than the present total of about 47 
million and a loss of $2.4 billion in annual 
revenues. A $200 increase in the exemption, 
as proposed by Senator GEORGE, would mean 
a loss of 7.6 million such returns and A loss 
of 64.5 billion in annual revenues. 

Let us pass over for a moment what this 
would mean in terms of deficits and Inflation 
and concentrate on its demagogic implica- 
tions. Even the present personal income tax 
has become a class tax, particularly so far as 
rate progression is concerned. The Demo- 
cratic proposals would make it more of a 
class tax than ever. To relieve 4 million to 
8 million more people of the necessity of pay- 
ing an income tax is to relieve that many 
voters of any concern about governmental 
extravagance and to foster in them the illu- 
sion that “the other fellow” is paying the 
bin. 

If taxes are to be reduced any further at 
this time, the real place where the reduction 
ought to begin ts precisely where no one in 
public life has had the courage to suggest— 
from the top. Personal income-tax rates for 
this calendar year run up to 91 percent. Yet 
if the Government were willing to lose as 
much as $2.5 billion revenues a year in some 
other way than by increasing exemptions by 
$100, it could eliminate all tax progression 
beyond the rate of 34 percent (which now 
applies to net-income brackets between 
$8,000 and $10,000) and lose no more than 
that. 
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The present steeply progressive income- 
tax rates are a reflection chiefly of envy and 
vindictiveness. They represent a desire to 
punish success rather than to maximize Gov- 
ernment revenue. The workers of this coun- 
try are being cruelly deceived when they are 
led to think that the rich are paying most 
of the taxes because of these confiscatory 
rates. Of the $31 billion that the personal 
income tax yields, only about $1 billion 
comes from the rates above 50 percent. Only 
$3 billion, or one-tenth, comes from the rates 
above 30 percent. In fact, if there were no 
tax progression at all, and the income tax 
never rose higher than the 20-percent rate 
that now applies only to the net income-tax 
brackets below $2,000, the total maximum 
revenue loss would amount to less than $5.4 
billion, 

It is a safe presumption, indeed, that the 
upper-bracket income-tax rates are already 
far above the rates of maximum return. If 
the rates were cut to a maximum of 50 per- 
cent, the income tax would within a few 
years—if not, indeed. even in the first year 
yield more revenue from net incomes above 
$18,000, not less. 

But the worst harm done by these rates Is 
not that they reduce Government revenue, 
serious as this is. The worst harm is that 
they discourage the most productive people 
from producing and earning what they would 
otherwise produce and earn. They deprive 
the Nation of this production and of the 
new enterprises that would otherwise be 
launched, These confiscatory rates siphon 
off the cream of the very funds that would 
otherwise go into new investment—the new 
investment that not only creates new Jobs 
but in the past has created the marvelous 
machines, factories, and technological ad- 
vances that have multiplied the productivity 
and of the American worker beyond 
those of the workers of any other country 
or any other period in history, 

It is hard for most of us to put aside our 
envy when the question is raised of lowering 
the tax rate on some income bracket higher 
than our own. But it is all of us who are 
losing income by these confiscatory rates, 
and, therefore, never send to know for whom 
the high-tax bell tolls; it tolls for thee. 


Reds Had Trouble Before 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD L. JACKSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 30, 1954 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following editorial from 
the Beverly Hills (Calif.) Daily News 
Life of March 23, 1954: 

Reps Hap TROUBLE BEFORE 


If two experiences with unrecognized Com- 
munist regimes are any guide, the Chinese 
Reds may well be clumsy about using the 
forthcoming conference with them at Geneva 
as an entering wedge for diplomatic recog- 
nition by the United States. One of these 
experiences came in December 1929, when 
differences between Russia and China, es- 
pecially over the Chinese Eastern Rallway 
threatened to grow from border hostilities 
into full-fledged war. 

China appealed to the signatories of the 
Kellogg-Briand antiwar treaty, to which Rus- 
sia had subscribed, to mediate. So the United 
States and France, the two instigators of 
the treaty, asked Moscow to settle its dispute 
with China in the spirit of the treaty. 
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The Russians replied that our mediation 
was a pressure act, and that they were aston- 
ished that we should give them advice while 
we did not entertain official relations with 
them. Secretary of State Simpson there- 
upon called the incident closed, and Moscow 
had to walt 4 more years before getting 
diplomatic recognition from Washington. 

In 1950 the U. N. General Assembly in- 
vited the Chinese Communists to come be- 
fore it to substantiate their charge that the 
United States had committed aggression in 
Formosa. A nine-man Chinese delegation 
appeared in November, but refused to dis- 
cuss the Korean War officially on the ground 
that the war had been listed by the U. N, 
Security Council as due to Chinese Com- 
munist aggression. 

As the Chinese delegation departed it 
called the U. N. cease-fire plan for Korea 
nothing but a trickery and a plot. Its belli- 
cose attitude did nothing to make certain 
nations happy for having granted diplomatic 
recognition to Red China, nor other nations 
unhappy for having withheld recognition, 


Election-Year Pity and Bleeding Hearts 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 30, 1954 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, the Seattle 
Times is an independent newspaper in 
my congressional district which has 
penetrated the smokescreen thrown up 
concerning the administration's revenue- 
revision bill. I offer a thought-provoking 
editorial from the Times of March 24, 
1 7 5 The editorial, I think, speaks for 
tself: 


ELECTION-YeAR Prry AND BLEEDING HEARTS 


In the view of the Washington (D. C.) 
News, the solicitous concern of congressional 
Democrats for the little fellow's pocketbook 
in this vote-getting year is more than a little 
incongruous and out of character. The News 
published an ironic comment on this subject 
following a television appearance by that 
bleeding-heart trio—Senator GEORGE, of 
Georgia, and Representatives RAYBURN, of 
Texas, and Cooper, of Kentucky, all Demo- 
crate—in behalf of the Democratic effort to 
increase Income-tax exemptions. 

During the 20 years of the Democratic re- 
gime, when all three of these legislators were 
in posts of congressional leadership, the News 
recalled that many new taxes were imposed 
and many tax rates boosted, but there were 
only two tax reductions. The tax reductions 
came when excise taxes were permitted to 
lapse temporarily after the Second World 
War and when the Republican Congress in 
1948 cut income-tax rates over former Presi- 
dent Truman's veto. 

In the same 20 years, however, the na- 
tional debt rose from $20 billion to nearly 
$260 billion. Direct tax collections from in- 
dividual citizens went up from $427 million 
to more than $30 billion—70 times as much. 
Tax collections from corporations went up 
from $630 million to more than $21 billion— 
35 times as much, Sales taxes on things 
everybody buys went up from $454 million 
to $9 billlon—20 times as much. 

And, meanwhile, this was happening to 
the little fellow on whom GEORGE, RAYBURN; 
and company now are showing so much 
election-year pity: If he was a married man 
with 2 children when the Democrats. took 
over in 1933 and had a net income of $5,000, 
he was paying $68 in Federal income tax. 
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But in 1952, when the Democratic regime 
was ending, the same man paid $461, nearly 
7 times as much. 

In addition, he was paying the Govern- 
ment 10 times as much tax on his liquor, 
50 percent more on his beer, 25 percent more 
on cigarettes, more than 3 times as much 
tax on his automobile, twice as much on 
gasoline, and twice as much on his radio. 
He was paying taxes on many things which 
were untaxed in 1933. And the value of his 
dollar was cut in half. 

But Lf, in an election year, the Democrats 
are full of compassion for the little fellow, 
they are not showing much concern for his 
children and grandchildren, 

“So long,” the News concluded, “as the 
Government continues to run on a deficit 
basis, nothing is surer than death and taxes 
except more taxes. And, just as sure as 
Sam Raysvurn is a Texas politician, the little 
fellow’s children and grandchildren will pay 
them.” 

The Washington News has marshaled an 
impressive array of facts to substantiate ite 
dim view of the Democratic program. 


Solano County Bids for Air Force 
Academy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. CONDON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 30, 1954 


Mr, CONDON. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call attention to the availability 
and desirability of a site for the Air 
Force Academy located in Solano 
County, Calif. The site is a mile away 
from Travis Air Base, the largest Air 
Force base on the Pacific coast. The 
climate is perfect, the proximity to 
other educational institutions is imme- 
diate, and of all the sites proposed for 
the Academy in the State of California, 
I ea think of none that is more appro- 
priate. 


Since the academy should be located 
on one or the other of the coasts, I 
feel that these remarks of Mr, Rodriguez 
are particularly timely in view of the 
legislative situation now before Con- 
gress: 

SoLANO County Bms ror Am FORCE ACADEMY 


(By Felix Rodriguez, editor, Vacaville 
Reporter) 

Sometime before adjournment this sum- 
mer, Congress is going to appropriate funds 
and make the selection of a site for an 
Academy, the Air Force's answer to the 
Army's West Point and the Navy's Anna- 
polis. 

The enormity of the project can be fore- 
seen in the estimates of cost ranging all 
the way to $200 million. It Is Inrpossible to 
estimate its value in terms of national pres- 
tige and future economic benefits for the 
surrounding areas. 


Final site selection Is in the hands of a 
committee to be selected by the Secretary 
of the Air Force. The Department has sent 
out preliminary survey parties to inspect 
sites over the past 2 years, but evidently 
the final selection is still several weeks dis- 
tant. Localities claiming Ideal sites have 
spent thousands of dollars advertising their 
possibilities. It has come to our attention 
that sonve are ideal, and we do not hesitate 
to add that we feel confident the Air Force 
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kisa decide on merits of the proposed sites 
one. 

It seems Solano County has been slow in 
realizing its own potentialities as a possi- 
bility for the Academy site. But now a wide 
Pitch in that direction is being made. We 
are merely echoing the praise in the most 
talked about subject in this country today. 
No one will argue its advantages and ideal 
location, particularly its air potential. We 
have the site which we think is second to 
Done in the United States. 

This week, at a total expense to date of 
Some $500, the county board of supervisors 
rushed some wet-ink copies of brochures 
to Air Force and congressional representa- 
tives for their consideration. We expect a 
thorough inspection of the proposed site will 
be made Within the next few weeks. 

First off, Solano County is a familiar name 
In the Federal Government. The county has 
a major base for each of the three military 
branches of Government—Travis Air Force 
Base, the largest of its kind in the world; 
Benicia Arsenal, the largest ordnance depot 
in the West, and Mare Island Naval Ship- 
yard, one of the West's largest Government 
shipyards, 

The regard held for these installations in 

ano County by the Government is evi- 
dent in the amount of funds appropriated 
annually. Even in peacetime the end of in- 
creased building construction at Travis is 
nowhere in sight. 

We contend, without reservations, that the 
site proposed in Solano County meets all 
the criteria and prerequisites as set forth 
by the Air Force. In brief, we will show that 
the site has all the advantages of being a 
Part of the San Francisco-Oakland metro- 
Politan bay area. No more could be asked 
of the transportation facilities—rall, sir, 
highway, and water. Water, power, sewage, 
and drainage facilities are made to order, 
Availability of land, labor, and weather con- 
ditions have all passed the highest tests 
~ Batisfactorily. There is the proximity of 
Cultural, educational, and recreational fa- 
cilities. These conditions offer a challenge 
but they cannot be mentioned in detail in 
the limited space here. 

And we are not gambling that any of our 
Claims will be disproved. Here are the re- 
quirements and the bases of our claims to 
meet them: 

Location of site relative to population cen- 
ters: The site proposed is northeast and ad- 
Jacent to Travis Air Force Base and consists 
ot 22,000 acres of flat land. The nearest 
Major installation, public or private other 
than Travis, is more than 20 miles away. 
Within a radius of 50 miles is a population 
Of. more than 2 million people, including the 
Cities of San Francisco, Oakland, Berkeley, 
Richmond, and Vallejo in the bay area and 

ento inland. 

Transportation facilities: Air transporta- 
tion, convenient for training or travel is 
readily accessible at the three nearby Air 
Force bases—Travis, Mather Field, and Me- 
Clelland near Sacramento. United States 
Highway No, 40 within 5 miles of the site. 
There is a hard-surface road from Vacaville 
directly to the site, via Elmira. The trans- 
continental mainline of the Southern Pacific 
forms the north-south boundary of the site, 
While the Sacramento Northern Railroad, pri- 
Marily a freight train, runs across the site. 
Ocean travel is nearby and the Sacramento 
River forms the east boundary. 

Availability of power, water, sewage, and 
drainage facilities: The city of Vallejo has 
& transmission water line running through 
the site and can make an adequate supply 
Of water available, Water will pose no prob- 
lem. Construction of the Solano project 
(Monticello Dam) is now under way, to be 
Completed by 1958 (before the Academy). 
Solano County has first priority for all the 
Water in the reservoir, which is at the north- 
ern end of the county. The proposed cost 
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is $47 million. In addition to the promise 
of making a veritable garden out of all the 
trrigable lands, the project will supply all 
the water needed by municipalities and mili- 
tary installations. For power, the Pacific 
Gas & Electric Co. has three lines running 


‘through the site. There are 2 gas lines run- 


ning through the site from 1 of the greatest 
natural gas fields in the world, less than 20 
miles away. 

Sewage facilities would be no problem at 
the site, just as it is not a problem at Travis. 

There is natural drainage, with several 
streams carrying the rainwater to nearby 
Sacramento River. 

Engineering: The flatland is being used 
for sheep grazing; therefore, there would be 
no grading problems, The only structures 
are several small farm buildings. The Air 
Force could start from scratch in develop- 
ment. If more land is needed there are 
several thousand of additions! acres there 
of the same type. 

Climatic conditions: No more proof should 
be required than the fact that the Govern- 
ment thinks highly of the weather at Travis. 
There is no end to what can be written about 
the excellent weather conditions prevailing 
here. 

Availability of housing, cultural, recrea- 
tional, and recreational facilities in nearby 
population centers: Let's compare our site 
to West Point and Anapolis, each also about 
50 miles from metropolitian centers, It 
would not take a stretch of the imagination 
to foresee a football stadium filled with sey- 
eral thousands of spectators, in the order 
of Stanford farm. 

The housing problem could quickly be 
solved, as there is plenty of room for expan- 
sion in all the nearby communities. These 
problems have arisen before and have been. 
quickly solved. 

As for cultural and educational facilities, 
the nearby campuses of the University of 
California at Berkeley and also at Davis are 
two leading institutions of learning. Also 
near by are Stanford, San Francisco State 
College and Sacramento State College and 
some of the West's leading libraries. 

In recreation it will suffice to say that the 
site is in the heart of California’s scenic 
playland—snow, mountains, rivers, lakes, 
golf courses, campsites, fishing, and swim- 
ming resorts. There are theaters, operas, 
symphony concerts, and art exhibits, 

The site itself is surrounded by rolling 
hills, mountains, rivers, and some of the 
State's richest agricultural land. 


Profit and Taxes 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD L. JACKSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 30, 1954 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial from 
the Culver City Calif.) Evening Star- 
News of March 22, 1954: 

PROFIT AND TAXES 

The fight in Congress over how to spread 
taxes shows how politics breeds demagogs. 
Any student of economics knows that most 
taxes, no matter how levied, come out of the 
funds of the consumer in the final analysis 
because taxes increase the cost of doing 
business. 

The Federal income-tax law was passed 
back in 1913 by a Republican Congress after 
much argument over fixing a percentage 
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limit on the amount that could be collected. 
Those favoring no limit won because nobody 
at that time could see any need for a grad- 
uated high tax rate. 

The graduated income tax was first sug- 
gested by Karl Marx, the early European 
Communist, as a means of confiscating pri- 
vate property by the Government, Left-wing 
socialists who got into Congress in the early 
days of the New Deal shot the rates up with 
that Communist idea in mind. 

But under our free-enterprise system the 
high rates on corporations’ earnings did not 
work out that way. Under our competitive 
system high taxes on profits are passed along 
to the consumer in higher prices. 

American corporations reported net profits 
of $17.1 billion in 1952 after paying in- 
come taxes amounting to 22.6 billions. 
Stockholders received 9.1 billion in dividends 
on which they paid another income tax after 
the corporations had been taxed on the 
profits. The remaining 8 billion was plowed 
back for new equipment to provide more 
sales. More could have been plowed back had 
it not been for high taxes. 

Corporate net profits after taxes are 3 times 
as large as in 1939 but the amount per dol- 
lar of sales dropped from 4.1 cents that year 
to 3.4 cents in 1952 because of the tremen- 
dous increase in volume of sales. Corporate 
income taxes in 1940 took 2 cents of every 
dollar but in 1952 they took 4% cents and 
wholesale and retail prices increased because 
of this increase in taxes and other costs also 
due largely to high taxes. 

Wages are paid out of sales, not profits, 
and they increased $73 billion during the 
postwar years 1946-52. During the same pe- 
riod profits increased only $3.2 billion, a 
small fraction of the increase in wages and 
taxes. If all dividends last year had been 
used to increase wages it would have amount- 
ed to less than § percent of the aggregate 
corporate payrolls. 

Corporation profits in 1952 amounted to 
$17.1 billion on gross sales of about $500 bil- 
lion. The trend of net profits was upward 
in the postwar years, but turned downward 
in 1951 and 1952 due to competition in softer 
markets and sharply increased income taxes 
to finance defense expenditures, 

There are millions of stockholders in cor- 
porations in all walks of life and insurance 
companies, investment trusts, and banks in- 
vest your savings in corporate securities, So 
indirectly most Americans are partners in 
corporations through insurance, pension 
funds, and savings accounts. 

Remember these significant facts when 
you hear about Members of Congress raving 
and ranting over soaking big business with 
higher taxes and reducing them for the 
smaller taxpayers who in the final analysis 
have to pay their share of the high taxes on 
business enterprise through increased prices 
necessary because of these higher taxes, 


Foreign Policy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUSTINE B. KELLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 30, 1954 


Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, some weeks ago I called upon 
the Eisenhower administration to clari- 
fy or withdraw the so-called massive re- 
taliation declaration of Secretary of 
State John Foster Dulles which pre- 
sumably set out a brand new foreign 
policy for the United States, Since then, 
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a lot of things have happened in this 
field, most of it to the good. 

As Dulles originally outlined the idea 
back in January, we were no longer going 
to take on localized aggressions but 
would retaliate with massive force at 
times and places of our choosing and 
with weapons of our choice. This was 
taken to mean that a new Korea would 
result in American atom bombing of 
Peiping, and a new attack on Iran would 
be followed by American atom bombing 
of Moscow. Either step, of course, would 
mean an instant start of world war III. 

Many of us in Congress were deeply 
disturbed over the implications of this 
policy but we received no clarification. 
Since I called for clarification or with- 
drawal of the declaration, on the grounds 
that as it then stood it threatened an 
atomic Pearl Harbor over the cities of 
America, discussion of the issue has grad- 
ually come out into the open. 

Adlai Stevenson's speech in Miami and 
Vice Persident Nrxon’s reply, a debate 
in the New York Times magazine section 
between Senate Majority Leader WILLIAM 
RNOWILAND, of California, and former 
Secretary of State Dean Acheson, com- 
ments by President Eisenhower and by 
Dulles at press conferences, and testi- 
mony on Capitol Hill by our top military 
leaders were all addressed to this issue. 

And on the anvil of public discussion 
the issue has now been hammered out 
so thoroughly that it is now clear that 
what we have is no bold new program 
representing a sharp break with past 
Policy but rather the same kind of 
patient, long-range, careful foreign pol- 
icy program we have had before—but 
with some new and rather meaningless 
slogans attached to it. 

At least that is my analysis of the 
many diverse and somewhat confusing 
statements of the administration's lead- 
ers. For they now admit—at least their 
military spokesmen insist—that we are 
not depending solely on atomic weapons 
to deter aggression, that we are not 
either going to sit by and allow little 
aggressions to go unchecked or else turn 
them into atomic world wars, that we 
have not adopted any revolutionary new 
policies but have merely taken a new 
look at the previous policies and find 
they are still pretty sound. 

It seems to me that if the administra- 
tion would just curb a bit the overzeal- 
ous operations of its advertising-expert 
phrases-coiners and give us more facts 
and less sloganeering, it could save itself 
a lot of embarrassment and save us a 
lot of confusion on administration poli- 
cies. 

Foreign policy is not sold to the Amer- 
ican people like toothpaste or costume 
jewelry. Advertising gimmicks, slick 
slogans, do not answer the people's seri- 
ous-minded questions on these impor- 
tant issues. We want facts. 

If Secretary Dulles had not tried to 
dress up a routine foreign policy speech 
into something terrific, implying revolu- 
tionary Republican changes in program, 
he would not have scared our allies half 
to death and raised the storm of concern 
here in the United States over the im- 
peop of what he appeared to be say- 
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But I am glad the clarification has 
finally been made, and that we are not 
in fact putting our whole defense effort 
into a power to retaliate with atomic 
warfare. After all, it is conceivable that 
if our foreign policy fails to keep the 
free world united, we could be so badly 
hurt by a surprise attack that would 
wipe out much of our defense strength in 
a few blinding minutes of atomic destruc- 
tion. 

Important as it is to keep on develop- 
ing our atomic and hydrogen weapons, 
we know the Russians are also making 
progress in this field, too. Our goal 
must be to prevent the arms race from 
exploding into worldwide atomic annihi- 
lation. That takes patience, fortitude, 
courage—and complete honesty with the 
public. 


Puget Sound Naval Shipyard at 
Bremerton, Wash. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 30, 1954 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, this ad- 
ministration’s efforts to get the most 
defense for the taxpayer’s dollar are 
meeting with fullest accord and cooper- 
ation as far as the Puget Sound Naval 
Shipyard at Bremerton, Wash., is con- 
cerned. 


Last summer, the Secretary of the 
Navy announced that the modernization 
of the Midway-class carrier Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, was assigned to the Bremer- 
ton yard. Before the Franklin D. Roose- 
velt arrived in Puget Sound, the plan- 
ning section of the yard came up with a 
design which will result in a savings of 
$700,000 on this one job. Now, in appre- 
ciation of the assignment entrusted to 
them, the employees of Puget Sound 
Naval Shipyard, mindful of previous rec- 
ords established by them in productiofi, 
safety, and economy, have joined with 
management in a joint program to set 
a performance record on the carrier 
Franklin D. Roosevelt which will justify 
the decision of the Secretary and the 
Bureau of Ships of the Department of 
the Navy. 

For the edification of the Appropria- 
tions Committee and other members of 
the House who are economy conscious, 
I offer the following: 

A PLEDOR 

Ever cognizant of the admirable gains the 
Navy has already achieved in the diligent 
pursuance of its economy program and de- 
sirous of helping effect further such econ- 
omies, it is resolved that the Puget Sound 
Naval Shipyard herewith pledges its man- 
power and its facilities to the attainment of 
a record-breaking conversion job in the 
forthcoming modernization of the aircraft 
carrier U. S. S. Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

Today a recognized “lead yard“ in carrier 
conversions, Puget Sound Naval Shipyard at- 
tained this leadership by virtue of superior 
workmanship in the modernization of the 
Esser, Kearsarge, Yorktown, and Hancock, 
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The Franklin D. Roosevelt will profit im- 
measurably through this wealth ot accumu- 
lated conversion know-how. 

Insuring the progressive gains anticipated 
in the Franklin D. Roosevelt modernization 
will be the excellent employee-management 
relationship which exists In the Puget Sound 
Naval Shipyard, and which has fostered and 
contributed so much to the setting of new 
production records. : 

Fully recognizing the high savings poten- 
tial, the practicing of cost consciousness, and 
the close adherence to Its precepts will char- 
acterize the Puget Sound Naval Shipyard's 
modernization of the Franklin D. Roosevelt 
from the very start. 

Signifying their fellow employees’ all-out 
support of the foregoing pledge are these 
representatives of Puget Sound Naval Ship- 
yards major employee organizations: Fred K. 
Hicks, president, Masters’ and Poremens’ As- 
sociation; J. F. Mills, president, National 
Association of Naval Technical Supervisors; 
Harold L. Mason, president, Naval Civilian 
Administrators’ Association; Bruce Laurie, 
president, Bremerton Metal Trades Council; 
R. Mike“ Miles, president, Puget Sound 
Naval Shipyard Supervisors’ Association, 


Postal Salary Increase Legislation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. VERA BUCHANAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 30, 1954 


Mrs. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I wish 
to include in the Recorp a statement I 
have submitted for the consideration of 
the House Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee. I sincerely hope that the 
committee will give favorable considera- 
tion to the bill of Congressman Wrrnrow 
providing for the long-awaited and sorely 
needed postal salary increase: 
STATEMENT OF HON, VERA BUCHANAN, OF 

PENNSYLVANIA, TO THE House Post Orrice 

AND CIVIL Service COMMITTEE, IN SUPPORT 

OF POSTAL SALARY INCREASE LEGISLATION 


Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, the postal workers of my district, 
along with their fellow employees all over 
the country, are acutely in need of an ade- 
quate pay raise and I request your favorable 
consideration of the bills H. R. 2344 and 
H. R. 2297 granting them an $800 increase. 

It does not seem to me that there can be 
doubt in anyone's mind as to the great need 
for this salary increase. I have received 
letters from a great number of postal em- 
ployees in my district telling me of the 
struggle they are facing in an attempt to 
maintain a decent living standard on their 
inadequate salaries, Statistics 
establish that the starting salary of postal 
workers has risen 70.5 percent since 1939 
while the cost of living has risen 95.6 percent 
for the same period. These figures alone are 
enough to demonstrate the clear necessity 
for remedial legislation. 

I submit that it is a grave reflection on our 
Government that many employees of our 
Post Office Department, one of the largest 
businesses in the world, dre forced to sup- 
plement their inadequate salaries with out- 
side work in order to meet the increasing 
cost of living today. There is no reason why 
postal workers should not be paid adequate 
incomes, 

I respectfully urge the members of this 
committee to take action as soon as possible 
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to approve this long-overdue salary increase 
and provide the postal workers with a decent 
American wage. To accomplish this I 
earnestly recommend favorable considera- 
tion and acceptance of the Withrow-Rhodes 
bills providing an $800 minimum increase for 
postal employees. 

I wish to thank you for giving me this 
opportunity to present my views on this im- 
portant legislation. 


McCarthy’s Foes Duped 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM K. VAN PELT 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 30, 1954 


Mr. VAN PELT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include an editorial by David Lawrence 
which appeared in the Washington Even- 
ing Star, Monday March 29, 1954, 

The editorial follows: 

McCarthy's Fors ARE Durrp>—ATTACKERS OF 
His MErHODS SHOULD TAKE CARE To RE- 
MEMBER OTHER HEARINGS AND OTHER METH- 
ODS OF THE PAST 


What, really, is back of the fight being 
waged so furiously nowadays against Sena- 
tor McCarTHY, of Wisconsin? The motives 
and purposes of those who are conducting 
the attack are not easily discerned. This is 
because many well-meaning legislators and 
humerous other Americans wholly discon- 
nected from the political scene are being 
duped into attaching an exaggerated im- 
Portance to personalities while failing to 
examine the real issues underlying the con- 
troyersy over communistic influence in 
America. 

The well-organized effort to destroy the 
man who has been in the forefront of the 
battle against Communists in Government 
and communistic influence in the making of 
American foreign policy cannot be explained 
away as simply a justified reaction or protest 
against the methods of a United States Sen- 
ator growing out of his brusque manner of 
handling witnesses or his flair for getting 
his name in the headlines. 

All such objections put together cannot 
explain it, because most of them are in di- 
rect conflict with what was being said by 
some of the same groups and their spokes- 
men when similar methods were used in 
congressional hearings in the past and when 
various chairmen of investigating commit- 
tees of Congress, equally brusque, had the 
limelight during the last 50 years. 

It was Felix Frankfurter, now a Supreme 
Court Justice but then a professor of law 
and sometimes referred to as the senior 
saint of liberalism, who derided the ob- 
jJections of conservatives to what they re- 
garded as violations of privacy by congres- 
gional committee investigations. In an ar- 
Ucle contributed to the New Republic a lib- 
eral magazine, on May 21, 1924, he wrote: 

“The question is not whether people's 
feelings here and there may be hurt or names 
‘dragged through the mud,’ as it is called 
* © » critics, who have nothing to say for 
the astonishing corruption and corrupting 
soll which have been brought to light, seek 
to divert attention and shackle the future 
by suggesting restrictions in the procedure 
of future congressional investigations.” 

Much has been said lately about how the 
cross-examination of Brigadier General 
Zwicker by Senator McCarTHy delivered a 
body blow at the morale of the Army—as if 
this was the basic reason for the intensity 
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of the more recent criticism of the methods 
of congressional committees. 

But some of the same critics, notably 
Adlai Stevenson and most of the Democrats 
in Congress, were strangely silent about 
Army morale, and, in fact, there was wide 
applause from the liberals both here and 
abroad, when President Truman, after the 
Red Chinese intervened in Korea, refused to 
accept the unanimous advice of his own 
joint Chiefs of Staff as well as the Far Eastern 
Commander, General MacArthur, to use air 
power against the enemy's bases in Man- 
churia. Mr. Truman yielded to the objec- 
tions of the left-wing politicians in the La- 
bor Government in London, Nothing hurts 
an army's morale more than to be ordered 
to fight with its hands tied behind its back. 

Where, moreover, were the defenders of 
the army morale when General Van Fleet 
charged and a congressional committee later 
reported that an adequate supply of am- 
munition had been withheld from our troops 
during the fighting in Korea? To this day 
the culpability of the Army’s officials in 
Washington for this scandal has never been 
Tully investigated. 

Where also were the present-day defend- 
ers of Army morale, and the critics of 
methods and procedures in Government 
when General MacArthur—a veteran of two 
world wars and the Korean war, who wears a 
breastful of decorations for distinguished 
service and heroism—was browbeaten and 
humiliated before the whole world as Presi- 
dent Truman summarily dismissed him 
from active duty? This General was not 
even granted the courtesy of a summons to 
Washington or a hearing to present his side 
of the case or an opportunity to face his ac- 
cusers, inside or outside the Army, before 
being dishonorably ejected from all his com- 
mands with a blunt telegram that was broad- 
cast by radio before the General himself re- 
ceived it. No castigation of Truman 
methods came from the liberals then. 

Certainly Senator McCarrHy made a mis- 
take when he lost his temper at a hearing 
and blurted out his condemnation of the 
Army general who he thought was being an 
evasive and uncooperative witness. But cer- 
tainly no American lives were lost as a con- 
sequence of this outburst of opinion, while 
the casualties of the Truman methods run 
well into the thousands, as the bereaved rela- 
tives of many American citizens can testify. 

General Zwicker has been widely defended 
as merely carrying out orders when he failed 
to register any protest against giving a cer- 
tificate of honor to an Army major who in 
sworn testimony, available to the Army pre- 
viously through the FBI, had been known 
as an active Communist. Will it be con- 
tended now by the same critics that the 
Allies were wrong when, after the Nuremberg 
trials, they decreed the execution of the Nazi 
generals who claimed that all they did was 
to carry out orders given them by their 
superiors? Are American Army generals 
nowadays not permitted to express their 
views at all to their superiors? 

If concern for the morale of the Army was 
truly uppermost, why did it take the form 
of a sudden decision in the Office of the Sec- 
retary of the Army to issue a document at- 
tempting to smear staff members of a Senate 
subcommittee which had been investigating 
the Army for several weeks before? Are 
these the Army's methods of defending itself 
before Congress? 

Naturally, the persons on the Senate sub- 
committee who were attacked fought back 
and now the Republicans have on their 
hands a mess which some of the Democrats 
want investigated thoroughly, but in the end 
it will be revealed that some of the Truman 
holdovers had a large part in flinging the 
Army document into the fray. 

The drive to get McCarruy ls actually a 
drive to get the whole Eisenhower admin- 
istration by gradual steps, The first step is 
to kill off the Communist issue on which the 
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Roosevelt-Truman record of 20 years is very 
vulnerable, and the second is to demoralize 
the Republican Party in Congress and force 
upon the country various inflationary meas- 
ures and an unbalanced budget. When eco- 
nomic chaos results, the attempt will be 
made to bring about a system of State-owned 
and State-controlled industry and to estab- 
lish the totalitarian concept of a rubber- 
stamp Congress subservient to White House 
dictation. Those are the underlying objec- 
tives of the spectacular struggle by which, 
under the guise of the McCarruy issue, the 
radicals and the confiscationists hope to gain 
control of the Government of the United 
States in all its branches, 


* 


Jewish Youth Week 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH J. ADDONIZIO 


5 OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 30, 1954 


Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker, from 
March 19 to 26, 1954, more than 350 Jew- 
ish youth and young adult councils in the 
United States observed Jewish Youth 
Week under the sponsorship of the Na- 
tional Jewish Youth Conference. The 
theme of this year's celebration was 
“Jewish Youth—Celebrating the Jewish 
Community Center Centennial” in com- 
memoration of the 100th anniversary of 
the establishment of Jewish centers in 
the United States. 

President Eisenhower and many other 
prominent Americans issued special mes- 
sages commemorating the event which 
have appeared in newspapers through- 
out the United States. : 

The President’s message and a news 
release on the celebration follows: 

THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, D. C., February 25, 1954. 
To the National Jewish Youth Conference: 

I am happy to learn that the National 
Jewish Youth Conference will observe Jewish 
Youth Week in the United States beginning 
March 19, and that this year’s observance 
will include the celebration of the 100th 
anniversary of the Young Men's Hebrew As- 
sociation in Baltimore. 

This celebration would seem to provide an 
especially appropriate occasion for stressing 
the benefits which the YMHA's and the 
YWHA's have brought to the young Jewish 
people of America. I am sure that these or- 
ganizations have contributed much to the 
Nation's continuing efforts to build a happier, 
healthier American citizenry, 

To all who are cooperating in the observ- 
ance of Jewish Youth Week, I send my warm- 
est greetings. 


Dwicntr D. EISENHOWER. 


EISENHOWER AND NIXON LAUD CENTERS IN 
_ JEWISH YOUTH WEEK MESSAGES 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—President Dwight D. 
Eisenhower this week asserted that Jewish 
community centers and YM-YWHA's “have 
contributed much to the Nation’s continuing 
efforts to build a happier, healthier American 
citizenry.” 

The President made the assertion in a 
message to the National Jewish Youth Con- 
ference, nationwide youth body sponsored 
by the National Jewish Welfare Board (JWB), 
on the occasion of Jewish Youth Week, 
March 19-26. The week is conducted annu- 
ally by the conference to focus attention on 
the achievements of youth. The theme of 
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this year’s observance ts Jewish youth— 
celebrating the Jewish community center 
centennial, 

In aupther message, Vice President Rica- 
arp Nixon said, “It ts certain that the 
YMHA'’s throughout the country have made 
a very real and lasting contribution to the 
development of young men of Jewish faith 
as intelligent, responsible, and forward- 
looking citizens of this great interfaith com- 
munity of ours, the United States of 
America.” 

Senator Heraert H. Lenman wrote, “One 
of the surest guaranties of the maintenance 
of democratic principles is the maintenance 
of religion and the continued religious edu- 
cation of the young. Young men and young 
women trained in the traditions of the 
church, the cathedral, or the synagogue will 
never accept bigotry as a proper guide of 
human conduct, 

“Jewish young people have willingly ac- 
cepted their responsibility in the develop- 
ment of a democratic American Jewish com- 
munity. They have worked toward estab- 
lishing a creative and united American Jew- 
ish community.” f 

Gov. Thomas E. Dewey said, “With its more 
than 350 Jewish youth and young adult 
councils, the conference has helped young 
people to exenrplify in their lives the pre- 
cepts of the great body of law inherited in 
the Torah. We must never forget that the 
principles of justice and freedom on which 
our free Republic was founded are derived 
from the laws and ideals handed down to 
us in the Holy Scriptures.” 

Other Jewish Youth Week messages were 
received from Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt and 
Abba Eban, Israel's Ambassador to the 
United States, 


Back to the Profs 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VERA BUCHANAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 30, 1954 


Mrs. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I wish 
to include in the Recorp an editorial 
from the March 25 edition of the Pitts- 
burgh Post-Gazette, entitled “Back to 
the Profs“: 

The appointment of Dean Arthur Larson, 
of the University of Pittsburgh Law School, 
as Under Secretary of Labor suggests that 
Republicans didn't really mean all those un- 
kind things they have said about professors 
in government. From the time President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt called on three col- 
lege professors—Raymond Moley, Rexford D. 
Tugwell, and Adolph A. Berle, Jr.—to help 
him write speeches, “brain trusters“ have 
been the target of GOP campaign oratory. 

But President Eisenhower, early in his 
Presidential career, provided evidence that 
his party appreciates academic advice too. 
Last fall he summoned President Kevin Mc- 
Cann, of Deflance College (Ohio), to the 
White House to help him with speeches. 
Now, in nominating Dean Larson for the 
Labor Department post, Ike is showing an 
inclination to rely on a “brain truster“ in 
a more specialized field. Pitt's dean is an 
expert on workmen compensation, having 
written a two-volume treatise that is a 
standard text on this subject. 

As Dean Larson moves to Washington, it 
is a sign that even in a businessman’s ad- 
ministration, the impractical professors are 
not vanishing from the bureaucratic scene. 
We congratulate the pedagogs on their dura- 
bility and helpfulness and the new admin- 
istration for recognizing it, 
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Gov. “Bob” Meyner: A Brief Biography 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


í HON. EDWARD J. HART 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 30, 1954 


Mr. HART. Mr. Speaker, herewith I 
append a short biographical sketch of 
Gov. Robert B. Meyner, of New Jersey, 
the country lawyer, who is conducting 
the affairs of his high office with such 
marked success. The biography as given 
is taken from New Jersey State Demo- 
crat, a publication issued in Newark, 
N. J.: 

Gov. Rosgeet B. Merner: A BIOGRAPHICAL 

SKETCH or THE Couxrnur LAWYER From 

PHILLIPSBURG 


‘Trenton.—Goyv. Robert B. Meyner, former 
State senator of Warren County, Democratic 
Governor, has been described as a modern 
Cato of the New Jersey Senate. In the 
opinion of many Democrats the title was 
justifiably earned. For his was the first 
voice raised in the halls of the State senate 
demanding that crime and corruption be 
destroyed in New Jersey. 

In 1951 Meyner introduced a senate reso- 
lution creating a State crime commission 
to investigate the breakdown of law enforce- 
ment in the State. 

Because it was sponsored by a Democrat— 
and embarrassing to the majority party—the 
resolution was lost in the windy caves of the 
GOP caucus. It was not until many months 
later that an aroused public opinion forced 
the Republican administration to conduct 
its own investigation of racket ridden 
Bergen County. 

But Democrats recall that, Just as Cato 
the Elder warned the Roman senators against 
thelr ancient enemy, Carthage, it was Bob 
Meyner, who first drew public attention in 
the senate to what he describes as the 
appalling mess in Bergen—and other coun- 
ties under GOP control. 

Not yet 45, the personable Phillipsburg 
lawyer and war veteran represents the new 
brand of leadership developed in the Demo- 
cratic Party in recent years. Able, intelli- 
gent, a forceful and dynamic speaker, Meyner 
was an articulate spokesman for the party 
as senate minority leader in 1950 and perma- 
nent chairman of the Democratic State Con- 
vention in 1951. 

“No one,” according to an editorial in one 
of the Warren County newspapers, “has been 
a more vociferous, more faithful, and more 
energetic guardian of the public interests. 
* + * His voice has been lifted time and 
again in defense of minority interests, and 
it has not been a timid voice nor a small one, 

“Indeed, to the GOP majority, one can't 
help feeling at times it must have been an 
extremely exasperating one.” 

It was no surprise to Democrats, therefore, 
when the Republican Party, foreseeing cor- 
rectly that Meyner would be gubernatorial 
timber this year, unlimbered its heaviest ar- 
tillery to defeat him for reelection to the 
Senate in 1951 by a scant 61 votes. 

Bob Meyner (pronounced Miner) was born 
in Easton, Pa., July 3, 1908, son of Sophie and 
the late Gustave H. Meyner, a loom fixer in 
the silk industry. At an early age Bob 
moved with his family across the river to 
Phillipsburg, where he was educated in the 
public and high schools. He helped to de- 
fray family expenses by working as a news- 
boy, grocery clerk, apprentice coremaker, and 
silk weaver. For a time the family moved to 
Paterson but returned to Phillipsburg in 
time for young Bob to earn his high-school 
diploma, 

After his graduation from Lafayette Col- 
lege and Columbia University Law School, 
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Meyner lived in Hudson County for 3 years 
while studying law in the firm of J. Emil 
Walscheld and Milton Rosenkrantz. He 
studied Democratic politics, too, cutting his 
political teeth by making speeches from 
sound trucks at street corners meetings and 
at high-school rallies. 

In 1936 he returned to practice law in 
Phillipsburg, where he still lives with his 
70-year-old mother in the rambling house 
built by his grandfather. His father died 3 
years ago. 

In 1941, at the age of 32, Meyner tried his 
political wings as a candidate for the senate 
from Warren County. He lost by 50 votes, 
He served as Warren County counsel in the 
following year before entering naval service. 

During the war he commanded naval gun 
crews on merchant vessels in North Atlantic 
convoys and earned a number of ribbons in 
3 years of active duty. His regard for the en- 
listed man is demonstrated by the fact that 
he represented at least 20 servicemen as de- 
fense counsel in courts martial. He is now a 
lleutenant commander, Reserve. 

Warren voters elected him to a 4-year 
term in the Senate in 1947. In addition to 
introducing his crime resolution, Meyner 
distinguished himself in the Senate by per- 
suading his Democratic colleagues to follow 
his leadership in 1950 by refusing to vote for 
the administration's appropriations bill. 

Meyner felt, and his colleagues agreed 
with him, that the bill falled to provide suf- 
ficient funds for education, He also opposed 
the administration's move to divert almost 
$20 million in highway funds under the guise 
of presenting a balanced budget 

Returning to his law practice in 1951, 
Meyner set up a vigorous working schedule, 
starting with breakfast at 6:30 in the morn- 
ing. Usually office hours end at 6:30 p. m., 
but he doesn't stop at the end of a 12-hour 
day. He is in great demand as a speaker, 
and his interest in civic groups, service clubs, 
and the like keep him busy through the 
evening hours, 

He is a charter member of the Phillips- 
burg Rotary, member of Odd Fellows, Elks, 
Eagles, president of the Phillipsburg Civic 
Association and former national councilor 
of the Phillipsburg Chamber of Commerce. 
He is also a member of Columbia University 
Club of New York, Lafayette College Alumni 
Association, Columbia University Alumni 
Association and Pomfret Club of Easton. 
He is also president of the Phillipsburg Vet- 
erans of World War II and a member of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars. 

Meyner qualified as a counselor at law of 
the New Jersey Bar in 1937 and was admit- 
ted to the bar of the United States Supreme 
Court in 1940. He is a member of the 
Warren County, Hudson County, New Jersey 
State, and American Bar Association, past 
chairman of the Junior Section of the State 
Bar Association, past State chairman of the 
Junior Section of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation, and former trustee of the State 
Bar Association. 

He was alternate delegate to the National 
Democratic Convention in Philadelphia in 
1948 and alternate delegate at large to the 
1952 convention in Chicago. 

When he announced his intention to run as 
Democratic candidate for Governor, Meyner 
listed six principal issues which he intends 
to use in the campaign. They include elimi- 
nation of crime and corruption, an equitable 
tax system, essential State school aid, full 
use of highway funds for highway purposes, 
elimination of the caucus and lessening of 
use of authorities. 

Bob Meyner ls still convinced that every 
young lawyer ought to serve in public life. 
He believes, with Adlai Stevenson, thaf “in 
its highest and truest sense, politics is lead- 
ership. And leadership is a time-consuming, 
and energy-consuming job—a job that is 
open to all citizens.” 

This is the young man the voters elected 
and who was inaugurated January 19, 1954. 


1954 
Reduced Appropriations for TVA 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 30, 1954 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, 
Many of us were concerned over the 
Substantial reduction made in the TVA 
appropriations by the House Appropria- 
tions Committee, and also the restric- 
tions and limitations written or at- 
ee to be written into the House 

il 


In this connection, I ask unanimous 
consent that there be printed in the 
Recor an editorial entitled Worst At- 
tack Yet,” published in the Chattanooga 
Times of March 27, 1954; also an edi- 
torial entitled “Crippling the TVA,” 
Published in the Washington Post and 
Times-Herald of March 30, 1954. These 
editorials contain an excellent descrip- 
tion of the issues. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
oap, as follows: 


From the Chattanooga Times of March 27, 
1954] 


Worst ATTACK Yer 


The burdensome restrictions on the Ten- 
Nessee Valley Authority written into an 
Omnibus bill by the House Appropriations 
Committee represent a high point in de- 
structive attacks upon the agency. Never 
before have such provisions, which follow 
the line of the private utility lobbyists eager 
to hamstring TVA at any cost, received com- 
Mittee approval. But then, never before 
have the foes of TVA been so completely in 
the legislative saddle. 

This appropriations bill, as it affects TVA, 
is loaded down with suggestions of direct Jeg- 
islation affecting policy. That will no doubt 
be the chief point of attack by friends of 
TVA. An appropriations committee has no 
business recommending direct policy legis- 
lation, and Congress would do well to kill the 
items on TVA which constitute such recom- 
mendations, 

If enacted, the bill would destroy the op- 
eratlonal efficiency and the financial in- 
tegrity of the TVA program of power pro- 
duction and distribution at the lowest pos- 
Bible cost to the consumer. The aim here 
is not to serve the user of the electricity, 
Who also is the owner of the system, but to 
serve the interests of the private power com- 
Panies, who can't stand measurement of 
their rates by the TVA yardstick. 

The private utilities can't for the moment 
get at the rich market now served by TVA 
but they are willing to stop at nothing to 
Make TVA consumers pay higher rates as an 
Opening wedge to destruction of the valley 

as it was concelved and as it has 
developed. Ultimately, they would like to see 
a ceiling put on TVA's growth within the val- 
ley so that the region must purchase power 
from them—and at their price. When that 
happens, the savings and the advantages of 
low-cost power go out the window. 

The committee measure would levy an in- 

charge on all funds appropriated for 
TVA power facilities. This would be a sense- 
less burden upon the users of TVA power, 
Who are alrendy repaying the Government 
every cent spent for power facilities, in addi- 
tion to a net return on the total power in- 
Vestment. TVA power rates now reflect the 
Cost of producing and distributing energy; 
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to require them to do more would destroy 
their effectiveness as a yardstick for power 
costs, That, of course, is precisely what the 
private utilities want. 

Elimination of TVA’s right to remain the 
sole supplier of power within the valley area 
would destroy its ability to forecast accu- 
rately the needs of the region and its effi- 
ciency as a power grid. It would inject com- 
petition into the picture where competition 
would be wasteful. Every private power 
company is a monopoly within its service 
area; TVA is no more. It would be both 
costly and inefficient to permit construction 
of power-production facilities in the valley, 
but not integrated into the TVA system. 
Private companies would not allow it, and 
their only objective in demanding it for the 
TVA region is to hamper TVA's operations. 

The agreement by which TVA sets the re- 
tail rates for power is for the consumers’ pro- 
tection. It prevents short-sighted or greedy 
local governments from saddling power con- 
sumers with the burden of financing other 
governmental costs, however necessary. To 
remove the stipulation would destroy the 
even level of power costs over the valley and 
impair the purpose of the TVA Act to make 
the consumers the beneficiaries of the low 
power production costs. 

Most of these provisions have,been ad- 
vanced before by TVA's enemies, but never 
before have they carried the weight of an 
appropriations committee approval, It will 
not be easy for the friends of the agency in 
Congress to forestall their passage, but we 
can expect the most vigorous fight in many 
years on the floor if amendments are per- 
mitted to the bill. 

There is one factor in the valley's favor. 
The opponents have been so greedy, so wan- 
tonly destructive in their attack that they 
have become the natural opponents of all 
reasonable men. In the commonsense of 
the Congressmen from all parts of the coun- 
try and in their devotion to justice He the 
best chances for defeating the provisions, 


From the Washington Post and Times- 
Herald of March 30, 1954] 
CRIPPLING THE TVA 

The House Appropriations Committee has 
proposed a program for the Tennessee Valley 
Authority which would slowly put it out of 
business as an effective regional enterprise. 
In the first place, the committee lopped off 
$38 million of the $141 million appropriation 
recommended by President Eisenhower. This 
is a heavy blow in view of the fact that the 
President already had refused a TVA request 
for $85 million to build new power facil- 
ities. In the second place, the committee 
wrote into the appropriation bill, which the 
House now is considering, a series of riders 
that would do more damage than the denial 
of funds. 

The bill would abrogate the agency's au- 
thority to control resale rates on the power 
it generates. This would permit co-ops and 
communities buying power from TVA to vie 
with one another in establishing retall rates, 
or to pay for various community services by 
charging high electric rates, or to subsidize 
certain enterprises with low rates at the ex- 
pense of the individual consumer, Anther 
rider on the appropriation bill would require 
TVA to pay interest to the Government on 
money invested in power facilities. TVA 
could pay this, as it is ahead of schedule in 
repaying money advanced by the Treasury. 
But if it paid interest charges—tinterest on 
money to purchase property which the Gov- 
ernment owns now and will own after the 
agency pays back the money—TVA would 
have less money for new transmission lines 
and other necessary development. Finally, 
the bill would require the agency to return to 
the Treasury money !t has on hand to cover 
depreciation of plant and equipment. This 
would be an invitation to inefficiency, 
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TVA is an agency which the people of this 
country have come to support with pride 
and enthusiasm. During World War II, it 
proved its worth many times over. Even to- 
day there is a shortage of electric power ir 
many parts of the country, and nearly every 
electric system is busily engaged in expand- 
ing plant capacity. It would be shortsighted 
in the extreme to cripple TVA at a time when 
it is an important supplier of power for 
atomic plants. Congress would not think 
of making a direct attack on the agency. 
It should not permit an indirect attack—and 
by the infamous method of legislation by ap- 
propriation—such as that engineered by 
critice of TVA on the House Appropriations 
Committee. The House at least ought to 
eliminate these legislative riders in the ap- 
Propriation bill. 


The February Facts Forum Public 
Opinion Poll 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 30, 1954 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the results 
of 57 last Facts Forum public opinion 
pou. 

There being no objection, the results 
of the poll were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

The results of the Pebruary Facts Forum 
public opinion poll were announced today 
by its president, Robert H. Dedman, who ex- 
plained that the percentage shown is the 
vote “yes” and the difference between 100 per- 
cent and the percentage shown represents 
the percentage voting no.“ 

Percent yes 


Does treaty law cut across the rights of 
the people given by the Bill of 


Bad? ee Se a ee 76 
Should the salary of Congressmen be 

raised to 825,000— 43 
Has the United States lost the Ko- 

SE eee Se ee 53 
Should the voting age be lowered to 

include 18-year-olds -.....-........ 36 
Has Mrs. Roosevelt done more good 

art Hert oo nt ( 36 
Should the national debt limit be 

2 ͤ ͤ v + 15 
Does the Bricker amendment conflict 

with the U. N. Charte 5⁴ 
Should the butter bought with tax- 

payers’ money be sold to other na- 

TONE cnan eee 47 
Should the Federal Government be 

in the housing business 23 
Are we underrating Soviet advance- 

ment by political and economic 

TOGA Site maa ntl seouab eke 77 
Are the nonfriends of anti-Commu- 

nists endangering free enterprise. 75 
Should news reporters’ pay be in- 

creased 50 percent 34 
Will Facts Forum survive the Daily 

Worker and other enemy attacks 90 
Should the United States agree to out- 

law super bornb s 12 
Should Hawaii be given a dominion 

status instead of statehood - 50 
Do you favor a Republican over a 

Democrat for your next Congress- 

man new ne neon aes owe 70 


2101 
Service Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 30, 1954 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr, 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article from the Army-Navy-Air 
Force Register of March 20, 1954: 


Service LEGISLATION 


Although the 2d session of the 83d Con- 
gress began more than 2½ months ago, 
urgent legisiation for improving the lot of 
personnel serving in the Armed Forces has 
moved so slowly that it may be difficult to 
complete hearings and debate on some im- 
portant matters before adjournment, tenta- 
tively scheduled for July or early August. 

Legislation of great importance to career 
Officers, warrant officers and enlisted person- 
nel is before Congress, and a number of 
other proposals for making the military serv- 
ice more attractive are under study by offi- 
cials of the Department of Defense. All 
should be given approval by the Congress 
before adjournment. 

Among the bills in the final stage of con- 
gressional action are the Air Force Academy 
bill, now before a conference committee of 
the Senate and House. The Officers’ limita- 
tion bill, which passed the House, is under 
study by the Senate Armed Services Com- 
mittee and hearings are scheduled to begin 
next week. Hearings on the warrant officers 
bill to revise existing laws applicable to these 
officers have been completed by the Arends 
subcommittee and action by the full com- 
mittee is expected next week. Both the 
Senate and House Appropriations Commit- 
tees are at work on the 1955 fiscal year de- 
fense budget estimates, which total about 
$37.5 billions. 

New legislation for future consideration 
having to do with the Nation’s manpower 
reserves presently under study by the Office 
of Defense Mobilization and the National 
Security Training Commission, must be pre- 
pared and submitted to the President by 
April 1, 1954. Should the President approve, 
the National Security Council will determine 
not only the future roles of the Reserve 
components but also whether to ask Congress 
for legislation that will inaugurate some 
system of universal military training. 

Another subject which needs the early ap- 
proval of the administration is an upward 
readjustment of present military pay and 
allowances. It has been learned that Sec- 
retary of Defense Wilson and his assistants 
have been studying this question, which in- 
cludes several proposals for making a service 
career more attractive. To this end, Mr. 
Wilson has called upon the 1948 Hook Com- 
mission to review the 1949 military pay 
schedules in the light of current cost-of- 
living conditions, which are now about 13 
percent higher than when the Career Com- 
pensation Act became law In 1949, 

Defense Department officials also have be- 
fore them the recommendations of the Wom- 
ble committee which reported last December 
on many of the problems confronting career 
officers and men. That committee urged 
that some rellef be provided military per- 
sonnel by increasing service pay. The Wom- 
ble committee was convinced such action 
would do much to stem the tendency of 
armed services personnel leaving the service 
for more lucrative pay in private industry. 

The administration and Congress should 
give due consideration to fringe benefits 
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which have been whittled away In recent 
years. They should start building the mili- 
tary career for the future, This should be 
a year of action in rebuliding service morale. 
Pay raises merit immediate consideration 
equal to that accorded other major legisla- 
tive proposals now in the final stages of 
congressional action. 
The time for remedial action is now. 


The Merits of Statehood for Hawaii 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 30, 1954 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, Mr. 
George H. Lehleitner, of Bay St. Louis, 
Miss., has sent me a copy of an open 
letter dealing with the merits of state- 
hood for Hawaii, which he has addressed 
to members of the Mississippi State Leg- 
islature. I assume his letter is addressed 
to the Mississippi State Legislature be- 
cause of the attitude it may have taken 
in opposition to statehood for Hawaii. 

The letter is a well-reasoned and logi- 
cal one, and Mr, Lehleitner’s conclusions 
are amply supported by a wealth of fac- 
tual material and statistical compari- 
sons which he submits. I approve of 
both the tone and the content of his 
letter, and I ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. ; 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


March 30 


Bar Sr. Lovis, Mss., March 16, 1954. 


To the honorables the Members of the Mis- 
sissippi State Legislature: 


Ever since passage of your resolution con- 
demning statehood for Hawall I have asked 
myself: “In what form can I present factual 
information on Hawall to my fellow Missis- 
sippians in order that they might pass ma- 
ture judgment upon the islands’ fitness for 
statehood?” Merely rebutting such charges 
as “Communist hotbed,” etc.. would obvi- 
ously be negativistic and insufficient; pêo- 
ple, quite properly, want to know not so much 
what Hawaiians are not, but rather, what 
they are. Not merely what they are against 
as much as what they are for. 

That a majority are of oriental or Polyne- 
sian ancestry Is true; that they are, as a con- 
sequence, inferior citizens, does not follow. 
Only recently we were witness to the mel- 
ancholy spectacle of 21 young Americans— 
natural-born citizens all—deserting to the 
enemy, and our national crime statistics give 
mute testimony that the possession of Amer- 
ican citizenship, by more accident of birth, 
will not in itself guarantee us good citizens. 
We must, then, search beyond this point. 

In any such appraisal, it Is essential that 
recognizable benchmarks be established 
against which Hawail’s performances may 
be measured. Because most of us have never 
been to Hawaii, whereas we do enjoy @ 
famillarity with our own State and Nation, 
and their accomplishments, I propose to use 
these as benchmarks. In so doing, I am 
mindful that comparisons are invariably 
odious. These, then, are submitted in all 
humility, in the hope that they will serve 
their intended purpose: to show my fellow 
Mississippians that Hawall, by every reason- 
able standard, is indeed a fit partner for our 
sisterhood of States. 

Because education is the true bedrock 
upon which good citizenship must be built 
it seems proper that the first table deal with 
this subject: 


TABLE I.—Public elementary and secondary education 


Pupils Kurollel Average 
cites number days 
school in | — ae 
cn- 
session rolled 
United States of America. 157.9 
Missippi 1 5 
Hawali 163 3 
Teachers with less than 4 ~ 
Average annual malnries, 
years of colloge prepara- ky Annual 
tion i chesroom teachers oxpenditire 
per pupil 
enrollod 
Total Percent 1950 +1983" 
United States of Amoriceaa iuaeaneiaa 205, 704 . 2 $3, 010 . m5 gaa gt 
NI AIM = 6,040 3 41 „ 6 
we 


NEA estimate for 1953; all other data is for 1950, 


Sources: U. G. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Oles of Edneation; National Education Associ- 
stion, Research Division; Territory of Hawalli, Departineut of Public Instruction. 


Attention is particularly invited to the fact 
that the ratio of Hawalli’s children enrolled 
in high school considerably exceeds the na- 
tional average and is more than double our 
own. Nor do these statistics provide the 
full measure of Hawali’s accomplishments in 
the field of education. Her compulsory edu- 
cation laws, for example, predate those of 
47 mainland States. 

Yet another index of good citizenship is a 
community's crime ratio. The Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation provides the following 
interesting comparison: 


Taste H. Urban crime rates 
[Offenses known per 100,900 inhabitants} 


Murder 
and man-] Robbery] vated 
slaughter 
Unitod States of A mòr- 
—— — 5 0 
M ississippl e- 13.05 
nnn! 3. U 


Source: FHI Uniform Crime Reports, 1952, vel 
XXIII, No. 2. 


1954 


Somewhat allied to the foregoing, as added 
evidence of good citizenship, is the following 
study: 


Taste I. - Number of deaths from motor- 
vehicle accidents 


[Rate per 100, 0% population] 


United States 


Mississippi 


Hawaii 


21.3 


Source: U. 8. Public Health Service: 1950 annual re- 
Port, Vital Statistics of the United States. 


Hawali's record is all the more phenom- 
enal by reason of its density of population, 
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combined with its extremely high ratio of 
automobile ownership. 

What are health standards in Hawaii? 
Public health authorities and sociologists, 
alike, are agreed that two of the most ac- 
curate measures of a community's progress in 
this direction are these: (a) Its death rate 
from tuberculosis; and, (b) infant mortality 
statistics, 

Throughout the world those causes of 
death march hand in hand with malnutri- 
tion, substandard housing, poor sanitation, 
inadequate public knowledge, and, perhaps 
most important of all, from the lack of ade- 
quate medical facilities. 


TABLE 1V.—Survey of vital statistics 


United States of America 


MEI 
Hawaii 


Percent of Deaths from | Death rate 
live births ae. tuberculosis | (all causes) 
occurring in lee births per 100,000 per 1,000 
hospitals population population 
88.0 29.2 26.3 9.6 
45.9 36.7 29.1 9.5 
97,1 23.8 15.0 6.9 


Source: U. 8, Public Health Service annual report, ‘Vital Statistics of the United States, 1950.“ 


“Again, the foregoing statistics, impressive 
as they are, cannot tell the complete story 
of Hawaii's progressiveness in public health, 
nor give one the feel of the deep social con- 


sciousness of Hawaii's people; only a studious - 


visit could do that. Then one would en- 
counter such accomplishments as these: the 
islands are completely rabies-free—this 
scourge was inoculated and quarantined out 
ot existence years ago. Similarly, malaria, 
diphtheria, and a host of other diseases com- 
mon to sections of our mainland were 
obliterated. 

Too, while the visitor to Hawaii is much 
impressed with its fine facilities for the 
control and treatment of mankind's amic- 
tions, it is her application of the Golden 
Rule which leaves the most indelible im- 
pression. The sole qualification for admis- 
sion to Hawaii's healing institutions is that 
One be sick; the country of his antecedents 
and the color of one's skin neither helps nor 


hinders. It is, perhaps, of interest to note 
here that in the 55 years Hawaii has been 
under the American flag, the islands have 
been completely free of major racial disturb- 
ances. Somehow, even we southern visitors 
leave the islands wtih the impression that 
our Lord would be pleased with what He 
would find in Hawaii. 

How do Hawaiians discharge their obliga- 
tions as citizens at the polls? How intense 
is their interest in representative govern- 
ment? And how well qualified is the citi- 
zenry to use its ballot with discrimination? 

I know I need not labor the point that 
the answers to these and related questions 
are tremendously important when weighing 
the matter of Hawaii's readiness for state- 
hood. For the ballot, intelligently used by 
the preponderant part of a community's 
citizenry, is freeman's sword and shield 
against oppression. Used unwisely—or by 
too few—it remains a sword, but can easily 
become one turned against its possessors. 


Taste V.—Exercise of franchise 


United States of America. 
Mississippi. 
Hawall 


Median Percent of 


3 Citizens of citizens of 
Persons a voting see? 


161. 551, 978 
2 285, 532 
1130, 345 


1 Biirean of the Censns; 1950 United States Census. 

2 In evaluating the above, it should be borne in mind that the national vote was by far the heaviest ever recorded 
dun to unustully keen intorest in the presidential campaign. In the case of Hawaii, however, no such magnetic 
Attraction existed—for Hawalinns cannot vote for presidential electors; instead, the Hawaiian vote is that which 
Was cast for hor votze Delegate to Congress. Viewed in this light, the intensity of interest in representative gov- 
emment displayed by Hawail’s citizens is most remarkable. An average of 87 percent of her registered voters 
Tegularly vote, 

3 New York Herald Tribune: 1954 Information Please Almanac, 

U. B. Senate; Statehood for Hawaii, hearings, 83d Cong. 


Also, in justice to Mississippi, I desire to 
Point out that our voters frequently show 
Freater interest in local elections. In Au- 
gust 1951, for example, 390,579 votes were 
Cast in our gubernatorial primary; this was 
82.4 percent of our citizens of voting age. 

The fact that Hawaiians must pay the 
Same Federal taxes as do Mississippians is, 
I believe, too well known to justify detailed 
Statistical amplification here. I should like 
to point out in passing, however, that in fis- 
Cal 1952, Mississippians paid Uncle Sam, in 
Federal taxes, $139,819,236, or $64 per capita. 
In the same year Hawallans paid Federal 
taxes of $134,995,730, or $272 per capita. 


Thus Hawall, with 0.3 percent of our Nation's 
population, contributes virtually as much 
into our Federal Treasury, for the mainte- 
nance of the Union, as does Mississippi, with 
14 percent of the country's population. 

In return, we Mississippians are repre- 
sented in Congress with 8 votes. Hawaiians 
have one voteless Delegate. And the irony of 
this unwholesome situation is this: Missis- 
sippians are spearheading the effort to deny 
our Hawslian citizens their Just entitlement 
as American freemen. 

There is a yet more poignant comparison 
m the relative sacrifices these two Amreri- 
can communities placed on freedom’s altar 
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in the Korean war. Mississippi, with a pop- 
ulation more than 4 times as e as 
that of Hawaii suffered 438 killed and miss- 
ing; Hawali lost 434 of her sons. 

I hasten to add that this disparity doesn't 
apply only to Mississippi. For Hawaii, with 
0.3 percent of the Nation’s population, suf- 
fered 1.6 percent of America’s battle death 
casualties in Korea. The explanation lies 
largely_in the fact that at the outbreak of 
the Korean war troops were needed urgently; 
Hawall-and Hawaiian troops—were geo- 
graphically closer to Korea. 

To the best of my knowledge no Hawalian 
has complained of that disproportionate 
sacrifice; it was made proudly in our common 
battle against communism, What all Ha- 
waiians bitterly resent, however, in the face 
of this latest evidence of their patriotism, 
are the cruel slanders some mainland Amer- 
icans are guilty of when they call Hawali a 
hot-bed of communism, and level unsup- 
ported charge of disloyalty. y 

It seems to me no thinking person will re- 
quire any further evidence of the solid loyal- 
ty of our Hawaiian citizenry than this: 
More than 22,000 of Hawall's young men 
selected at random from all walks of life, 
and representative of all racial groups— 
wore America’s uniforms with honor in the 
Korean war. Not one case of desertion to 
the Communist enemy occurred. 

In the light of the foregoing you can ap- 
preciate why Hawaiians are both angered 
and embittered over Senator EASTLAND’S re- 
cent charge that: “The admission of Hawali 
to statehood would place on the floor of the 
Senate two Senators who, if not Communists, 
would be subject to influence from Moscow.” 
(U. S. Senate, Mar. 4, 1954.) 

The charge is unfounded, and, it appears 
to me, our senior Senator does himself a 
grave injustice when he claims to the con- 
trary. ‘ 

Anyone versed in the fundamental princi- 
ples of communism, and its history, knows 
that this cancerous growth develops most 
readily in the minds of those who live in 
areas plagued with widespread poverty, ig- 
norance, oppression, and despair. Certainly 
none of these conditions prevail in Hawaii, 
where field hands on cane and pineapple 
plantations earn $10.16 per day. This wage 
makes them the highest paid agricultural 
workers in the world and they know it. 

Is it reasonable to assume that such peo- 
ple as these would embrace communism? 
If so, may God help America. Por what hope 
could there then be that other sections of the 
United States, or of the world—less de- 
veloped culturally and economically than is 
Hawaii—could long survive the Red menace? 

The truth is that neither the ILWU, Ha- 
walls biggest labor union, nor its manage- 
ment antithesis, the big five, controls Ha- 
wail. (May I respectfully point out that 
control could hardly be exercised by both, 
as you aver in your concurrent resolution?) 

Instead, Hawail is dominated by the only 
group which should be in control; its peo- 
ple. And out of an intimate knowledge of 
them, which dates back to my World War II 
service and extends through three postwar 
visits to the islands, may I assure you, my 
fellow Mississippians, that no more patriotic, 
heroic, progressive and capable Americans 
reside anywhere? The full citizenship of 
statehood is a reward they have richly earned 
in an apprenticeship of 56 long years. 

Just as each of our present States, when 
admitted, added its own measure of strength 
and greatness to the whole, so too, will Ha- 
wali. It is my earnest hope that these pages 
have enabled you, in part, to see why this 
should be so. 

Yours very sincerely, 
Gro. H. LEHLEITNER. 
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Business in America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 30, 1954 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp three ex- 
cellent editorials from the Lafayette 
(Ind.) Journal-Courier on the subject of 
Business in America. I think every 
Member of this body should read these 
fine editorials. I congratulate the La- 
fayette Journal-Courier for publishing 
such wonderfully constructive editorials. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

FEARS UNFOUNDED 


The year 1954 will be a good year, It can 
and will be an excellent year for those who 
will go all out to make it 80. 

Such is the conclusion of those whose 
Judgment and foresight have been proved 
right before. Many fears are unfounded. 

There are some who would have us believe 
that the unemployment situation is getting 
out of hand and that soon we'll be back to 
breadlines and soup kitchens. 

It's true that there are more unemployed 
than a year ago, when, however, we had the 
highest employment on record. Today there 
are roughly 3 million unemployed, with prac- 
tically all of them protected by unemploy- 
ment insurance, However, nearly 60 million 
are employed, and that figure is 95.2 percent 
of last year’s total. There are less unem- 
ployed now than in 1949-50, and nobody was 
much concerned then. The then adminis- 
tration described the times as prosperous. 
Also, back in 1939, which was considered a 
good business year, there were 3 times as 
many unemployed as now, and the total la- 
bor force was much smaller. 

There are some who hold the fear that, 
with current unemployment, and with vir- 
tual elimination of overtime, there won't be 
enough income to maintain a high sales 
volume. : 

What are the facts? Department of Com- 
merce figures for the most recent month put 
personal income at the rate of $284.7 billion 
a year, while a year ago the figure was $280.6 
billion. Despite the slight recession, unions 
are asking for—and receiving—modest in- 
creases in their pay contracts. Individual 
savings were $18 billion last year, and recent 
reports show this total growing. Not to be 
forgotten is that taxes are lower for both 
Individuals and corporations. 

The business is here for those who make 
the effort to get it. As stated, 1954 can be an 
excellent year for those who will go all out to 
make it 80. 


SPECTACULAR BUILDING Boom 


A phenomenal increase in construction 
makes it appear that a business upturn has 
started and that the period of readjustment 
which began when fighting stopped in Korea 
is now at an end. 

In the words of one commentator, some- 
thing dynamric is happening to the American 
economy. 

This new optimism is based on the latest 
statistics on construction, which indicate 
a sensational and unprecedented buliding 
boom. The report is issued by the F. W. 
Dodge Corp., construction news and market- 
ing specialists. This nationwide organiza- 
tion is relied on by the Government and by 
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many industries for the authoritative com- 
Pllation of construction permits throughout 
the United States, It operates the most ex- 
tensive reporting service of its kind in the 
world. 

The latest Dodge report shows the com- 
bined figures for January and February to 
be the highest in all history. America's pur- 
chasing power is being increased by more 
than $1 billion in only 2 months. 

Contracts awarded for future construction 
projects in the 37 Eastern States set an all- 
time high for any February in Dodge’s 63- 
year history. The gross figure was $1,211,- 
260,000, which is 7 percent above the pre- 
vious February high set in 1951, and 20 per- 
cent ahead of February 1953. The total also 
was 6 percent greater than in January, con- 
trary to the usual tendency to drop off 
slightly in February. 

Combined with the surprisingly strong 
January contract awards, an alltime high 
was set for January-February, being 9 per- 
cent ahead of the previous high for these 
2 months, set in 1951, and 13 percent greater 
than the first 2 months of 1953, which 
started a recordbreaking year. The figures 
also set an alltime January-February high 
in all three major classifications: Nonresi- 
dential, residential, and public works and 
utilities. 

There is further assurance in the report 
because it shows good balance, with only 
the usual percentage of very large, single 
engineering projects. 

It is of great significance that the report 
deals with future construction, not past 
projects. Further, it must be borne in mind 
that the report cites actual projects which 
are in the first stages of construction, or 
are about to get underway. 

Individual 2-month 1954 award totals, 
compared with the like period in 1953, were: 
Nonresidential, $941,789,000, up 21 percent; 
residential, $971,255,000, up 11 percent; heavy 
engineering, $460,203,000, up 5 percent. 

The total for the 2 months exceeds $2.3 
billion, which is a substantial increase over 
1953. When the multiplying factor of four 
is used, as is customary in estimating. pur- 
chasing power, the resulting figure for the 
2 months is over $9 billion. Compared to last 
year, this is more than a 10-percent gain. 

While the Dodge figures cover 37 eastern 
States, experience reveals that the trend is 
similar for the other 11 States. A spectacu- 
lar nationwide boom thus is indicated. 

New evidence is provided that an expand- 
ing economy cannot be interrupted very long 
in ite upward swing. These figures do not 
take into account the expansion that is com- 
ing in highway construction, 

All this activity is reflected locally in 
several ways. Work is under way in the city 
on a junior high school bullding, and on a 
major business structure. A few days ago a 
bond issue in excess of $10 million was sold 
at Purdue University for a new adult educa- 
tion building and work continues on other 
major university projects, Residential 
building continues at a high level in both 
cities. 

As weather improves, high employment of 
labor and a heavy demand for materials are 
indicated in one of the Nation's basic indus- 
tries. Businesses engaged in furnishing 
homes and in equipping plants, buildings, 
and offices will naturally benefit too. The 
boom will be reflected in all other flelds. 

The construction figures give every reason 
for confidence and optimism. As the boom 
gains momentum, all causes for the jitters 
will have been removed. 


More Fancy THAN FPacr 
A distinct pickup in business is reported 
by the Wall Street Journal for the first 2 
weeks of March. 
The report is based on checks with 280 
businessmen and bankers from coast to 
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coast. It ls admitted that the upturn from 
the winter's low point has not been felt 
in all sectors of business. Nevertheless, it 
is declared that March, the telltale month, 
looks good. In some cases sales records are 
broken. ¥ 

This survey supports other studies by com- 
petent observers. Firms making aggressive 
and determined efforts to sell are meeting 
with success. The business is there for those 
who go after it. 

A note of optimism was sounded by Harlow 
H. Curtice, president of General Motors, in 
a Chicago interview. He held there is no 
depression in view unless “prophets of doubt 
implant the seeds of fear in the public's 
mind. Mr. Curtice said further he is opti- 
mistic as to the country’s long-range eco- 
nomic future. He gave credit to the Wash- 
ington administration for “many construc- 
tive steps taken to restore a free economy. 

As evidence of General Motors’ confidence 
in the future, Curtice cited the corpora- 
tion's $1 billion expansion program for 
1954-55. This program, he explained, brings 
total expansion for the firm since the end 
of World War II to $3 billion. These ex- 
penditures were mentioned as indicating 
GM's view of confidence in the immediate 
future and faith in our country. 

Fears of the timid are not being borne 
out by sales records. The claim that people 
aren't buying because they are afraid of the 
future is belng refuted. Department-store 


sales, which are very sensitive to changed 


conditions, were down precisely 1 percent 
from January 1 to February 20, according to 
the Federad Reserve Board. The national 
figure was 2 percent better than for the 
same period in 1952—and who heard com- 
plaints then about business being bad? 
Estimates from what generally are 

as competent sources hold that March busi- 
ness will be fully as good as a year ago. 
with big gains indicated in some fields. 

Individual experiences explode the claim 
in some quarters that the economy is on & 
toboggan slide. J. C. Penney Co. sales for 
February showed a decline of but 2.19 per- 
cent over the same month a year ago. Sales 
for the first 2 months of the year were down 
Only 2.8 percent from last year. 

On the other hand, the Jewell Tea Co. re- 
ported sales for the 4 weeks ending February 
27 up 12.3 percent over the same period & 
year ago. Cattle prices set a new high this 
week for the year. Stock prices have been 
soaring. A phenomenal building boom is 
indicated for 1954. Savings are high, 

There is much more of fancy than fact 
in recession fears, Those who have the cour- 
age, foresight, and enterprise to go out and 
attract business are cashing in. 

The business is there for those who work 
for it instead of lamenting. 


One Hundred and Thirty-third Anni- 
versary of Greek Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 30, 1954 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a tele- 
gram addressed to me by Rt. Rev. James 
A. Coucouzes, vicar-general of the New 
England Diocese of the Greek Orthodox 
Archdiocese of North and South Amer- 
ica, embodying a resolution by more 
than 2,000 Greek Americans, commem- 
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orating the 133d anniversary of Greek 
independence. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Boston, Mass., March 29, 1954. 
The Honorable Leverett SaLTONSTALL, 
Senator from Massachusetts, 
Washington, D. C.: 

I have the honor to submit for your 
kind consideration the following resolution 
adopted by a gathering of over 2,000 Greek 
Americans commemorating the 133d anni- 
238 of the independence of their mother- 
and: 

“Whereas the island of Cyprus is inhabited 
in proportion of 82 percent by people. of 
Hellenic language and Greek Orthodox faith; 
and 

“Whereas the overwhelming majority of 
the Cypriot people, Greeks and Moslems 
alike, have publicly and solemnly proclaimed 
their wish to be united to the kingdom of 
Greece in a plebiscite held as recently as 
1950; and 

“Whereas it is the avowed policy of the 
People and the Government of the United 
States to assist all peoples struggling for 
their freedom and independence to achieve 
the fullest possible measure of political self- 
&ssertion and self-determination; and 

“Whereas the ideals of freedom and inde- 
Pendence are universal and should be con- 
Sistently and diligently promoted on a uni- 
versal scale: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Greek Orthodox Cathedral 
©f New England in Boston, Mass., and the 
American people of Hellenic ancestry, gat h- 
ered at the John Hancock Hall of Boston 
Jor the celebration of the 133d anniversary 
©f Greek Independence Day— 

1. That the legitimate aspirations of the 
Cypriot people, calling for the union of their 
native island to the kingdom of Greece be 
acknowledged and be acted upon accord- 

Ely; 

“2. That the Government of the United 
States deploy every effort, consistent with 
the liberal and democratic tradition of this 
country in order to assist the people of 
Cyprus in their struggle for their inalienable 
Tights of self-determination; 

"3. That copies of this resolution be for- 
Warded to the Congress and the Secretary 
Of State of the United States.” 

1 at Boston this 28th day of March 

54. 

Rt. Rev. James A. Covcovzrs, 
Vicar-General of the New England 
Diocese of the Greek Orthodoz Arch- 
diocese of North and South America, 


Immigration Policy and the Refugee 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 30, 1954 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, Mr. 
Arthur Greenleigh, executive director of 
United Service for New Americans, de- 
livered at the recent annual meeting 
of that organization an address entitled 
“Immigration Policy and the Refugee.” 

This report by Mr. Greenleigh, one 
Of the most distinguished and expert 
Professionals in the field, should be 
Widely read by all who are interested in 
the great problems of migration and 

‘ation, 
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I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Greenleigh’s address be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


In May 1939 the conscience of the civilized 
world was shocked by the incident of the 
steamship St. Louis. Many of you will re- 
member that incident. Almost 1,000 fright- 
ened and harried Jewish men, women, and 
children, fleeing from Nazi persecution, had 
obtained visas for Cuba and had embarked 
on the St. Louis for Habana. And then, just 
before the St. Louis arrived, the visas were 
canceled and these escapees were refused 
permission to land. Despite every effort and 
inducement, the Cuban Government re- 
mained adamant. 

Fearful of returning to the arms of the 
Gestapo in Germany, these tragic victims 
made frantic appeals for asylum to one 
country after another in the Western Hemi- 
sphere, but all—including the United 
States—coldly turned their backs. The ship 
had to return to Europe with its precious 
cargo. 

Finally, the Joint Distribution Committee, 
after tremendous effort, was able to per- 
suade France, Belgium, Netherlands, and 
Great Britain each to take a portion, but 
only after guaranties of full maintenance 
costs were made. Return to Germany was 
averted. But when the Nazis later overran 
the Continent, most of this group were de- 
ported and later killed. 

Some may remember, too, the experience 
at the Evian Conference, called a few months 
earlier by President Roosevelt, when it be- 
came evident that hundreds of thousands 
of Jews and otber Nazi victims would be 
exterminated unless governments lowered 
their immigration barriers and permitted 
even temporary asylum for some. 

And you will recall that of the 30 govern- 
ments represented, not one was willing to 
make concessions, not even the United 
States. The sole exception was the little 
Dominican Republic. Had that conference 
not been a failure, many of the 6 million 
Jews and countless others exterminated by 
Hitler, would still be alive. 

We have since fought a war in the name 
of freedom and democracy. Our country has 
since become the leader of the free world. 
But have our immigration policies changed 
to refiect our broadened international re- 
sponsibilities, our foreign policy interests, 
our domestic needs, our democratic prin- 
ciples, our humanitarian ideals? Could our 
policies today accommodate the desperate 
appeals such as emanated from the St. Louis 
or from the Evian Conference? 

Unfortunately, our immigration policies 
have moved in exactly the opposite direc- 
tion, They reflect an isolationist xenopho- 
bia, a fear and distrust of the very aliens 
who, as immigrants, have made our country 
so strong. They reflect the age of the great 
fear. They are excluding valuable potential 
Americans and at the same time driving a 
wedge between us and the other free nations 
of the world. Our current immigration 
policies stem, not from the “thinking” part 
of our population but from the “hating” 
segment, from the noisy, bigoted, irrespon- 
sible propaganda of those who would have 
international anarchy instead of interna- 
tional order and cooperation, 


Are there any logical reasons for our re- 
strictive immigration policy? Have immi- 
grants endangered our national security? 
Has the immigrant population become an 
immigrant problem? Neither history nor re- 
cent events justify our current negative at- 
titude. Our history proves that the immi- 
grants have been a distinct benefit to Amer- 
ica economically, culturally, and politically. 
They have built our railroads, planted our 
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vineyards, produced our steel, cut our timber, 
manned our factories. They have been scien- 
tific discoverers and inventors, industrialists 
and pioneers, 

The immigrants—Catholic, Protestant, 
and Jew—have been responsible for much of 
the expansion of our country, our national 
strength and our very security. And the 
more recent immigrants, those who escaped 
from Hitler and from the aftermath of World 
War II. we know from personal experience 
have been as great an asset. 

It is 20 years since the resettlement pro- 
gram, as we know it today, was begun by 
one of our predecessors, the National Co- 
ordinating Committee. In that time, more 
than 300,000 Jewish refugees have been 
helped to find sanctuary in our country and 
to become fully functioning, contributing, 
integrated, and loyal citizens in one or 
another of the 48 States. We know it has 
not been easy for the battered, uprooted 
newcomer, nor for you in the local communi- 
ties, who had a vital part in this under- 
taking. 

But while there were many individual 
problems of adjustment, there has been no 
refugee problem in our country. With your 
help and guidance, the newcomers became 
willing workers, learned our language and our 
bewildering ways; they have been contribut- 
ing to the progress of our country on the 
farms and in the factories, in the sciences 
and in the arts, and in every other field of 
endeavor. 

In business and in industry, many have 
brought to the United States new ideas or 
have improved on old ones—creating jobs 
for thousands of Americans. Many, too, 
have distinguished themselves on the battle- 
field, knowing better than we for what they 
fight. Having experienced the evils of fas- 
cism or communism, the new American has 
an acute appreciation of our democracy and 
a passionate devotion to it. 

And yet our immigration policy is based 
on just the opposite belief—on the erroneous 
belief that they and the millions who pre- 
ceded them have been a liability to our coun- 
try, and are endangering its safety. Could a 
greater libel exist? 

We really have some strange contradictions 
in our national thinking. One that con- 
Tused me recently was the controversy a few 
days ago over the Mexican wetback bill, 
It is ironic that those Congressmen who have 
stubbornly opposed a decent immigration 
policy, fearing that a dangerous alien might 
get past our Government's most complex and 
intensive screening procedures, were the 
very ones who last week supported a bill 
admitting hundreds of thousands of Mexican 
wetbacks for cheap labor and with no se- 
curity screening. 

If that manpower is really needed, would 
it not make more sense to admit field labor 
from Italy or Greece who would be carefully 
screened, who would settle down, remain 
permanently, raise their families, and in- 
crease consumer demand? Might not such 
a move meet both our domestic and our for- 
eign policy needs instead of antagonizing an 
important neighboring nation as the wet- 
back bill has done? 

Not only is a reasonable immigration pol- 
icy important to the United States, but it is 
important to the whole free world. We have 
seen how one country after another follows 
our example whether good or bad—when we 
become more restrictive, other nations do the 
same; when we become more liberal, others 
follow. For humanitarian reasons and for 
selfish ones, the tide must be reversed. 

As the U. N. high commissioner for ref- 
ugees told you last night, the refugee prob- 
lem is far from solved. ‘There are not only 
millions uprooted and homeless who come 
within the technical U. N. definition of “ref- 
ugee” but there are millions more who are 


migrants. 
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Far from diminishing, the numbers of dis- 
possessed have increased. They are the vic- 
tims of rising nationalism and of totalitarian 
regimes, of racial, economic, and religious 
persecutions, of changing political bound- 
aries, each taking its toll by the millions, 
and each adding to the vicious circle—the 
areas of tension creating refugees, and con- 
versely, the very presence of large numbers 
of refugees creating areas of tension. 

Never in the history of the modern world 
have there been so many in so 
many countries. Their solutions require 
governmental and intergovernmental action, 
but such action can only follow from an 
aroused and informed public opinion, such 
as President Eisenhower started to articulate, 
but has not as yet followed through. 

While you here are interested in the gen- 
eral problem, most of you in this audience 
are more immediately concerned with the 
Jewish aspects. Contrary to much miscon- 
ception, the problem of Jewish migrants is 
still most acute. In Western Europe, it in- 
volves tens of thousands. Exactly how 
many, no one knows. The number changes 
as national and international events change. 
They are in Germany and in Austria, in 
France, and in Belgium, in Netherlands, and 
in Italy, in Greece, and in Sweden. 

Some in Germany and Austria are waiting 
for restitution or indemnification claims to 
be satisfied for the years spent in concen- 
tration camps. They need these funds to 
make a new start. They fear emigration to 
a new country penniless. Others, tired of 
being uprooted and being rebuffed by one 
country after another, are trying to eke out 
a precarious existence. They are waiting 
to see whether they will be able to remain 
in these two countries after the allied armies 
are withdrawn. 

In countries of Western Europe where Jew- 
ish refugees have had temporary asylum, 
many have reluctantly come to the conclu- 
sion that they are not wanted, that they can- 
not rebulld their lives, that they have no 
security, that they must again migrate. 
Most cannot keep a job unless they are 
citizens, and citizenship is practically un- 
attainable. 

For instance, in one country of Western 
Europe which I recently visited, tens of 
thousands of alien Jews are in that dilemma. 
Some have lived in that country for 10, 15, 
20 years. They have been permitted to work 
only when citizens have been unavailable. 
When a citizen is available, the alien is 
dismissed. 

They try desperately year after year to 
obtain the necessary citizenship. But there 
are certain tes. They must have 
been resident in that country for at least 
10 years. An investigation by the equivalent 
of our Attorney General's office, must satisfy 
the Government that the family can be 
assimilated. Not only must their loyalty be 
established, but if any foreign language is 
spoken in the home, or if any member of 
the family had ever belonged to a Zionist 
organization, their application is rejected. 
If the family passes this initial screening, 
the Attorney General's office recommends 
their naturalization to the lower house of 
the national parliament, which, in turn, 
makes a specific recommendation to the 
upper chamber. Then, if the upper chamber 
is in favor, it passes a decree granting the 
citizenship. At this point a fee of several 
hundred dollars must be paid. 

Approximately 10,000 qualified Jews each 
year apply in the country just described, but 
less than 300 receive citizenship. For most, 
permission to remain is given for 6 months 
at a time and when they apply for renewal, 
they must satisfy the Government that every 
efort was made in the interim to emigrate 
to another country. 

This situation is not unique. In most of 
Western Europe, the Jew suffers from some 
variation of the same theme. He knows if 
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he is not a citizen he is not wanted and 
citizenship is usually denied him. He is the 
first to feel the political and economic 
tensions. 

Throughout free Europe, a great struggle 
is going on for the loyalties of freemen. A 
new force of neutralism has evolved. The 
mass of Jews, as Jews, cannot be neutral be- 
tween communism and democracy. They 
join the forces of democracy in every strug- 
gle. And as the ideological struggle becomes 
more intense, the position of the Jew in 
Europe becomes more precarious, 

The situation in North Africa must also 
be mentioned, As the struggle for national 
independence becomes more intense, the 
hundreds of thousands of Jews in these Mos- 
lem countries are endangered. They are sit- 
ting on a volcano that will erupt at any 
time. Jews would like to flee, but where? 

These facts you won't find in published 
reports. But in first-hand observations I 
made just a few months ago, I was appalled 
at what I learned in country after country 
from local leaders and from emigration 
experts. 

Of course, not all Is now a matter of life 
or death as it has been in the past. But it 
is serious. Some kind of security is needed— 
opportunity to resettle, to work, to belong, to 
put down roots. I by no means believe that 
the United States should admit all. The 
valiant State of Israel is doing what it can. 
Canada, Australia, Latin America are accom- 
modating some. But more opportunity must 
be developed. The Jews in these countries 
of Europe and in North Africa are worried. 
They feel they are again being caught up in 
frightening events. They remember too 
vividly what occurred during Hitler, during 
the war and just after. 

I am worried, too. I can't forget my im- 
pressions when I was first sent to Europe. 
It was the middle of 1944. I arrived a few 
days after our American armies took Rome. 
I was there for the Joint Distribution Com- 
mittee. I talked with Jewish families who 
had survived by hiding for years with an 
Italian family or in a convent or monastery. 
I talked with others the day they escaped 
from Nazi concentration camps. I talked 
with Jewish children in a DP camp on the 
Adriatic who had just arrived from Yugo- 
slavia, where their hands had been ampu- 
tated by the Nazis. I talked with orphans 
looking for parents they would never find, 
with fathers looking for children: with wives 
looking for husbands they did not know were 
dead. Almost no family was left intact, 

I talked with Jews in France just after 
Paris was liberated, Jews who had been 
hiding from the Gestapo with’ false identity 
cards, Jews bitter about their French neigh- 
bors who had betrayed them to the Fascist 
police. 

In France, too, I talked with many among 
the thousands of orphans in the various 
Jewish institutions, who had been hidden 
with Christian families as their parents were 
being deported, never to return. 

And in Germany, immediately after VE 
Day, I talked with Jewish survivors who were 
little more than walking skeletons. I saw 
them in Bergen Belsen and in Dachau and 
in the hastily thrown together DP camps. 
And later, I talked with many as they were 
desperately trying to find countries in which 
they could resettle and rebuild their 
shattered lives. 

The survivors were grateful to the Allies 
for their deliverance, but bitter over the 
heartlessness of nation after nation who had 
refused them asylum. The record is clear. 
The lessons are there for all to see, And yet 
today, rigidity and inflexibility in immigra- 
tion laws and regulations of country after 
country has increased, despite all the efforts 
of UNRRA, of the International Refugee Or- 
ganization, and of the Intergovernmental 
Committee on Refugees when these were 
operating, and the more recent efforts of the 
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High Commissioner for Refugees, the Inter- 
governmental Committee for. European Mi- 
gration, and the International Conference of 
Non-Governmental Organizations Interested 
in Migration, 

The barriers must be lowered, the trend 
reversed. More concerted action is necessary. 
Stronger representations have to be made to 
governments. Immigration laws must be 
simplified and made more humane. The in- 
terests of migrants must be better protected. 
This is not a problem only of Jews; it is a 
problem of the whole civilized world. The 
Jewish aspect differs only in degree. 

Substantial numbers of Jews have been 
migrants during most of the past 2,000 years. 
Throughout Jewish history the need to mi- 
grate because of religious, political, or eco- 
nomic persecution has played a major role in 
the life and destiny of our people. The 
search for religious and political freedom, 
for security, for equality of opportunity has 
been a motivating force. Too often have we 
been confused by a mirage, only to have to 
move on again, 

Until there is real and permanent peace 
in the world, until genuine tolerance becomes 
universal, until the brotherhood of man Is a 
reality instead of an empty pious phrase, 
Jews will continue to be scapegoats in one 
part of the world or another, with the in- 
evitable uprooting, flight, and migration. 

Until that day comes, the most effective 
program for Jewish migration should be de- 
veloped. More opportunities for permanent 
resettlement should be sought. Closer re- 
lationships with governments should be fos- 
tered. A more favorable climate of opinion 
should be stimulated. Long range, compre- 
hensive planning should be undertaken, tak- 
ing into consideration mass as well as indi- 
vidual needs. 

The problem is worldwide—tts solutions 
obviously international. An important and 
historic step has now been taken. The re- 
cent decision to create one unified national 
and International Jewish migration agency 
brings these objectives closer. 

The best features of the program of United 
Services, of HIAS, and of JDC can be utilized. 
More efficient and flexible service to the mi- 
grant and to the Jewish community can be 
developed. More rapid and complete inte- 
gration of the migrant into the life of the 
welcoming community can be facilitated. 

Much has happened to Jews in the past 
20 years. Much has been done to resolve 
their problems. Much has been achieved, 
More has to be done in the future. New 
opportunities are at hand. The success and 
effectiveness of the unified program will re- 
quire the continued cooperation as well as 
the support of Jewish communities every- 
where. 

The combined energies, skills, resourceful- 
ness, and determination will find new ways. 
The total concern of Jews everywhere will 
add new forces. The continued leadership 
of those dedicated individuals whose fore- 
sight and courage has brought about this 
necessary unification insures its strength and 
its integrity. 

American Jewry can well be proud of the 
role it has played in the development of the 
constructive programs of rescue, rehabilita- 
tion, and integration on behalf of the dis- 
advantaged men and women to whom Amer- 
ica held out a welcoming hand. I am grate- 
ful for the privilege I have had of being & 
part of such a vital and historic undertaking. 

And since this is in all likelihood the last 
annual meeting in which we will be to- 
gether as United Service, I want personally 
to express my deepest appreciation to those 
men and women throughout the United 
States, who have given devoted service in 
our common cause. I want to take this 
opportunity, too, to thank my colleagues and 
friends in the other national and interna- 
tional voluntary and governmental organiza- 
tion for their cooperation in our mutual en- 
dea vors. 
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I want especially to pay tribute to our 
devoted officers and board for their inspira- 
tion and their dedication to the task. And 
to my coworkers on the staff—my sincere 
appreciation for their splendid cooperation 
and invaluable teamwork. 

To all of you—my warmest thanks. 


Address by Carmine G. De Sapio, Demo- 
cratic National Committeeman for the 
State of New York 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. ARTHUR C. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 23, 1954 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include the fol- 
lowing short address given by the Hon- 
orable Carmine G. De Sapio, Democratic 
national committeeman for the State of 
New York at the opening of the annual 
forum and lecture series of the National 
Democratic Club at 233 Madison Avenue, 
New York City, on March 18, 1954. 

Commissioner De Sapio points out, in 
his usual clear and concise style, the op- 
Portunty faced by the Democratic Party 
this year: 

Charlie Jacobsen and the National Demo- 
cratic Club are to be congratulated for once 
again instituting this annual lecture and 
forum series. This kind of program has be- 
come an institution for our club, and con- 
tributes much to bringing about a greater 
understanding by Democrats of the problems 
of our day and the political issues which 
make tomorrow's history. I particularly 
want to congratulate my very good friend, 
Walter Lynch, for undertaking the chair- 
manship of this important effort, and for 
his characteristic wisdom in having Steve 
Mitchell open this year’s forum series for 
Us. 


Our party faces a great opportunity this 
year, and with opportunity, of course, comes 
responsibility. The people of the country 
look to us for leadership because they are 
discouraged and disappointed with the Re- 
publican record of empty promises and mal- 
Performance. The disillusionment and the 
dismay of the American people portends a 
change in political allegiance; but we Demo- 
crats do not want a change merely for the 
Sake of a change. We want the people to 
understand our program, to accept our 
polictes, and to mandate us definitely and 
decisively to restore the Government of the 
United States to the people; and thereby to 
regaln the confidence, faith, and trust of 
the American public in their elected officers, 

Government of the people is a common 
and much abused phrase. But to Democrats 
it has a very literal meaning; it means gov- 
ernment for all of the people and not for the 
Special, chosen few, It means government 
that places public interest above partisan 
welfare and government that recognizes that 
the primary responsibility of those in office 
is dedication to the best interests of the 
people. 

We will win the Congress this year and 
here in New York State we will, I am con- 
fident, elect our candidate for Governor. 
But it is important that in so doing we 
also win the support of the people for the 
Democratic program. It is imperative that 
the philosophy of the New Deal, and the 
Principle that Government must always be 
a source of increased service to everyone, 
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must have the understanding and the active 
backing of every single citizen. 

It is a little disheartening, in these try- 
ing days, to observe the opportunism and 
the political hypocrisy which is practiced by 
those who would gain votes at all costs. Even 
insofar as the basic world issue is con- 
cerned—the issue of fighting communism— 
we find politics as usual to be the directing 
factor behind some partisans. I submit, my 
friends, that any one who claims to have a 
personal monopoly on hatred for communism 
is a demagogue and a fraud. Every decent 
American is repelled both by the doctrine of 
communism and the evil which is represent- 
ed by Soviet aggression. Communism is a 
scourge and a disease and its cure does not 
lie in the ranting of those who represent 
themselves to be alone in the crusade for its 
abolition. There are those who would have 
us forget that the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation, under the brilliant directorship of 
J. Edgar Hoover, forcefully and effectively 
fights communism and Communists every 
day. There are those who would have us 
forget that 96 Members of the United States 
Senate and an entire House of Representa- 
tives, made up of men and women of both po- 
litical faiths, stand ready to enact laws and 
to fight, if necessary, to protect our herit- 
age as a free democracy. 

There are those who would erase from 
our minds the knowledge that tens of 
thousands of our teachers in schools all over 
the country every day teach our young people 
the meaning of freedom and the ugliness of 
totalitarianism. Tes; there are even those 
who would pretend that they constitute a 
1- or 2-man bulwark against the Com- 
munist invasion by the church, trying to 
have us forget that the ministers of all de- 
nominations have dedicated their lives to the 
teaching of brotherhood and godliness and 
everything that is anathema to communism, 

Even on this issue of fighting communism, 
the Republican Party stands divided against 
itself. Even on this one basic issue, the 
Republican Party is lacking in vision and 
in leadership. How then can the people 
continue to look with confidence to the Re- 
publican Party for sound judgment and 
acumen on more controversial, but almost 
equally important. issues such as unemploy- 
ment, housing, public health, and education. 

And here in our own State, the people 
have witnessed the sorry spectacle of the 
bubble of ardently proclaimed morality 
bursting in the face of the Republican lead- 
ership, leaving a sticky coat of revelation 
which no amount of whitewash can camou- 
flage. How can the people look to leadership 
from a State administration which, after 
12 years in office, now sanctimoniously talks 
of a code of ethics on the one hand, and 
is steeped in shocking scandal on the other? 
How can the people look with hope to the 
kind of government which makes million- 
aires of a privileged circle of political co- 
horts, and increases rents and subway fares 
for everyone else? 


It is time that the people of New York 
State enjoyed the benefits of government 
by democratic process rather than govern- 
ment by investigation, commission, and 
smokescreen. Each time that an issue 
arises—one which concerns the welfare and 
bread-and-butter interests of the people—a 
new diversion, a new device for confusing 
the people Is instituted. We need more con- 
structive programing and fewer destructive 
investigations. We need more progressive 
planning and fewer protective commissions. 
We need more intelligent governing and less 
doubletalking and doubledealing. In short, 
what we expect and what we need from our 
public officials is leadership—sound, thought- 
ful, genuine leadership. 

Yes; we have the opportunity this-year— 
we have the opportunity not only for win- 
ning the election but also for revitalizing 
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and giving new meaning to what we as Demo- 
crats understand and cherish as government 
of the people. We know that the people will 
vote for our party and for our candidates 
this year; but that is only half of what we 
must seek to achieve. We must see to it 
that the people are informed—fully in- 
formed—as to the complete facts and the un- 
varnished truth. Because when they under- 
stand the issues, they will not only restore 
the Democratic Party to public trust, but 
wiil also support us, all the way, in our pro- 
gram for achieving peace, security, and a 
future of hope and happiness. 
Thank you. 


Farmers Welfare Should Be Everybody’s 
Problem and Concern 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 18, 1954 


Mr. HAGEN of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, we cannot separate the farm 
problem from the rest of our economy. 

Any action we take that lessens the 
opportunity of the farmer to remain 
prosperous, in the end, affects the pros- 
perity of all of us. 

I think a letter which appeared in the 
Mahnomen Pioneer at Mahnomen, 
Minn., and signed by the businessmen of 
Bejou, Minn., gives food for thought to 
those who would cut the price support 
program out from under the farmer in 
the name of economy. It supports my 
position of the last 20 years that farm- 
ers are entitled to 100 percent parity for 
basic farm produce and certainly noth- 
ing less than 95 percent parity. 

The letter and signatures follow: 

BEJOU, MINN., March 16, 1954. 
To the Eorron: 

We, the undersigned business personnel 
of Bejou, Minn., live in a community lo- 
cated in a vicinity such that our welfare is 
almost solely dependent upon the farming 
industry. The farms are small and a large 
number of them, which results in trade from 
many families. However, the problem of 
these small farms has become gradually 
harder in later years. They have not only 
been faced with the high cost of living, but 
the essentials required by them to make 
their living have been steadily increasing in 
price while there has been no increase, other 
than a few short-lived spells, in the com- 
modities they produce to sell. 

Our present administration seems to have 
80 far failed to solve this farm problem and 
instead has come out with proposed action 
that would at present make things much 
more difficult for these small farms. We feel 
that as long as prices continue to rise or 
Stay at present levels, that farm commod- 
ities must also remain in a category high 
enough to withstand these levels. 

We urge your support in opposing any drop 
in farm parities so long as other high prices 
continue to prevail. 

Lloyd Gunderson, Truck Line; Herb 
Bendickson, Service Station; Ben Stall 
and Ray Johnson, Tavern Operators;* 
Gave Villebrun, Painter; B. J. Ben- 
dickson, Manager, Municipal Liquor 
Store; Clifton I. Huset, Agent, Soo 
Line; Vernon Aakhus, Manager, Farm- 
ers Cooperative Elevator; Art Winter, 
Anchor Cafe; A. Hallstrom, Merchant, 
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Albert Sweep, Service Station and Ga- 
rage; Wilbert Black, Hay Dealer; Jo- 
seph A, Letnes, Carpenter; Leo E. Thib- 
odeau, Cafe; J. P. Farrell, Insurance 
and Real Estate; Tremel & London, 
Land Clearing and Road Building; An- 
drew Osenga, Merchant; Tyler Clau- 
son, Carpenter. : 


The British Commonwealth Has Not 
Learned the American Lesson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GUY CORDON 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 30, 1954 


Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor an article 
entitled “The British Commonwealth 
Has Not Learned the American Lesson,” 
written by Sir Norman Angell and pub- 
lished in the April 1954 issue of the Read- 
er's Digest. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Tue Burris COMMONWEALTH Has Nor 
LEARNED THE AMERICAN LESSON 


„ (By Sir Norman Angell) 


The territories of the British Common- 
wealth (excluding in this discussion the 
Asian Dominions) embrace a much larger 
area and contain greater resources, human 
and material, than does the United States. 
Why, then, is the Commonwealth less power- 
Tul than the United States in the influence 
it exercises in the world and, for the most 
part, less successful in improving the stand- 
ard of living of its peoples? 

The explanation is that the 48 States of 
the Union make a firmly integrated political 
unit. The absence. of tariffs between the 
States and the existence of a common mon- 
etary system make possible the vast market 
necessary for the large-scale mass production 
of consumer goods that fosters a high living 
standard. And an industry so equipped can 
readily be adapted to the production of mili- 
tary materiel on a similar great scale. 

By contrast, the British Commonwealth is 
so little a political unit that it has not even 
a government. There is a Government of 
Canada, another of Australia, another of New 
Zealand, another of South Africa, another of 
Britain. But there is no goyernment of the 
Commonwealth, no common tariff and mone- 
tary system. Australia, in order to develop 
its own textile industry, puts a tariff on tex- 
tiles, to the impoverishment of the British 
industry. When the Australian pound falls 
below the value of the British pound, pur- 
chase of British goods is restricted in order to 
sustain the Australian currency, thus adding 
to the economic burdens of Britain. Canada 
is not even within the sterling area, but on 
a dollar basis, 


THE ADVANTAGES OF UNION 


In its early years the United States, under 
the Articles of Confederation, which tried to 
satisfy the demands of each State for eco- 
nomic independence, went through most of 
the difficulties the Commonwealth is now en- 
countering. But in 1789, after a decade of 
economic disorder and crisis, each of the 
States agreed to limit its independence 
sufficiently to create a real Union. This 
was something which the British Empire, in 
its evolution into Commonwealth, has failed 
to do. True, there are occasional confer- 
ences between Commonwealth governments, 
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but this does not make a union in the North 
American sense, 

That such a union of commonwealth 
countries should be created is of obvious in- 
terest to all Americans, A worldwide Brit- 
ish Union would reduce the need for Ameri- 
can ald to Europe and add greatly to the 
defensive strength of the West. Russia 
makes no secret of her hopes that she may 
use the considerable Communist parties of 
France, Germany, and Italy to paralyze the 
effectiveness of any alliance among those 
countries as an instrument of resistance to 
Russian expansion. The British Parliament, 
in contrast to those of France and Italy, does 
not include a single Communist; and in 
the politics of the overseas dominions com- 
munism plays no real role. 

Yet, curiously, American opinion seems 
averse to the dominions’ doing what the 48 
American States have done in forming a 
union. The attitude seems to be prompted 
by the assumption that the dominions still 
have colonial status and are not really free; 
that complete independence for all who de- 
sire it is in the American tradition and is 
both the prerequisite and guaranty of a 
peaceful world. 

These assumptions ignore present-day 
facts. 

INDEPENDENCE INVITES AGGRESSION 


Take the point of independence as the 
road to peace. The nations that went to 
war in 1914 and again in 1939 were all com- 
pletely independent and sovereign. Not one 
was the victim of imperialist oppression. 
They went to war not because they lacked 
independence but because each had clung to 
it so tenaciously as to make impossible any 
effective cooperation for common defense, 
anything resembling that international com- 
munity we are now so laboriously trying to 
set up. 

Russia's present cold war—perhaps the 
most serious threat that Christendom has 
ever faced—is not the war of a colonial or 
oppressed people “rightly struggling to be 
free.” It has not been provoked by the pres- 
ence of an alien government, or foreign 
troops on Russian soil. Nevertheless, the 
slogans which figure most prominently in 
Soviet propaganda are concerned with the 
“rights of national independence” threat- 
ened by “warmongering imperialists.” We 
thus have the astonishing spectacle of an im- 
perialist power which in a few years has 
swept away the independence of half a score 
of satellites exploiting the very ideals it aims 
to destroy. 

The explanation is not difficult. The Com- 
munists are aware of the intense emotion, as 
well as the intellectual confusion, inspired 
by such a word as “independence.” ‘The cal- 
culation is, of course, that if this emotion 
prevents the nations of Western Europe from 
surrendering sufficient independence to form 
a workable defensive alliance, then Russia 
will never have to meet anything as strong as 
herself, and will be able to apply what 
Churchill has called the simple and deadly 
plan of one by one—to achieve what she has 
already done with Latvia, Lithuania, Estonia, 
Poland, Rumania, Hungary, Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia, Albania, and China, and 
hopes to do with Indochina, Indonesia, Bur- 
ma, and, ultimately, India and Africa. , 

Obviously, one means of meeting that 
threat is for the nations of the British 
Commonwealth, which encircle the globe, to 


form a closer union, nearer to the pattern set 


by the United States, and reversing the tend- 
ency toward separateness which has been so 
strong in the British Commonwealth for the 
past century. 

That American opinion should sometimes 
be hostile to such a policy is explained in 
part by a failure to appreciate how greatly 
the British Empire has been transformed 
over the past 100 years. On mrany occasions 
when lecturing to American audiences, I 
have been asked such questions as, “When 
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is Britain going to give Canada her free- 
dom?” Yet it is nearly 30 years since an 
imperial conference declared that each Do- 
minion is “an autonomous community, equal 
in status, in no way subordinate one to an- 
other in any aspect of domestic or foreign 
affairs.” The statute governing their rela- 
tionship even recognizes their right of seces- 
sion from the Commonwealth, 
PARTNERSHIP FOSTERS STRENGTH 


It is all to the good that the Dominions 
should have secured their independence, for 
the government of one people by another is 
a hateful relationship, The right alternative 
to that relationship is not for both to be 
independent. It Is for both to form a part- 
nership. But a partnership in which the 

g are completely independent is a mere 
contradiction in terms. Right and free- 
dom, whether of men or of nations, are in- 
capable of defense without surrender of 
minor freedoms in order to preserye greater 
ones, 

The Commonwealth nations have so many 
ties of sentiment and history that it should 
be readily possible for them to apply the les- 
sons of unification provided by American 
history. In any case it is time we asked what 
is to follow the dissolution of the British 
Empire. We have too readily assumed that 
the dissolution of any imperial authority 
must automatically be followed by condi- 
tions more favorable to freedom, peace, and 
welfare. History does not confirm such a 
conclusion. When the Roman Empire fell, 
it was not followed by something better, but 
by the Dark Ages. When, in our own days, 
the Austrian Empire dissolved and the con- 
stituent states becanre independent, the re- 
sult was that, in due course, most of them 
were swallowed up by Moscow. 

The history of the United States itself has 
demonstrated that there are cases in which 
the preservation of unity is of greater value 
than the satisfaction of even a justifiable 
claim to independence. The Confederacy 
based its claim for independence on the 
very terms of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, and more than one American historian 
has written that if ever there was a good 
case for self-determination the South pos- 
sessed it. Lincoln denied the claim, though 
denial involved a devastating war. Yet his- 
tory has fully justified Lincoln. For if the 
American Union had broken up, there could 
not have been in the First World War, nor in 
the Second, nor in the present cold war, the 
American contributions to the defense of 
the West, without which western civiliza- 
tion would have been overwhelmed. 

If on such grounds we may justify Amer- 
ica’s maintenance of political unity, we may 
well consider another fact of recent history. 
If there had been no British Empire in 1940 
after the fall of France, no Gibraltar (now 
demanded by Franco), no Malta, no troops 
in Egypt to meet Rommel and defend the 
Suez Canal (in the Egypt which now de- 
mands complete evacuation of British troops 
from the Canal zone)—if dissolution of the 
Empire to that extent had already taken 
place in 1940, it ls as certain as anything 
can be in military affairs that Britain would 
have had to follow France in surrender to 
Hitler. The roads to Africa, to India, to 
union with his Japanese ally would have 
been open. This would not have made easier 
the subsequent task of the United States. 

In dissolving political unions or author- 
ities, timing and conditions are of the es- 
sence. It may be right and desirable that 
the white man should withdraw his author- 
ity altogether from, say, Africa. But it 
should be done under such conditions that 
withdrawal would not mean simply handing 
the African Continent over to Moscow, add- 
ing a further vast reservoir of human mate- 
rial to that already available in China for 
the purposes of world communism. 

The free world cannot afford to regard pos- 
sibilities such as these with Indifference, 


1954 
The Methods of Inquiry by Congress 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 30, 1954 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, within 
recent days Mr. Arthur Krock, the dis- 
tinguished author, has published in the 
New York Times a series of two thought- 
ful articles on the subject of congres- 
sional investigations. In the articles Mr. 
Krock has tackled the thorny problem of 
reconciling the right of Congress to in- 
quire and to know, with the basic rights 
of American citizens guaranteed by the 
Constitution. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticles be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 


There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 

[From the New York Times of March 25, 
1954] 
THE METHODS or Inquiry BY Concress—I 
(By Arthur Krock) 


WASHINGTON, March 24.—On the frequent 
Occasions when the constitutional rights of 
Citizens have been infringed by congression- 
al Investigators, protests in the name of law 
and common decency have had the same end 
product. Current procedures of inquiry 
have undergone partial reform, the voters 
have retired or reelected the conspicuous of- 
fenders (according to whether the results 
they got impressed the public as useful), the 
courts have left the problem to Congress for 
solution, and in due course the excesses have 
been repeated by congressional groups. 

In recognition of this history and its 
Causes former Senator Pepper, of Pennsyl- 
Vania, wrote in Family Quarrels (Baker, 
Voorhis & Co,, 1931): 

“Since it is now clear to me that the Su- 
preme Court is not going to curb legislative 
inquiries, it follows that I can hold out to 
| witnesses] no guaranty of consideration or 
fair treatment except such as might result 
from a code of procedure which |the House 
and the Senate] might impose upon them- 
Selves or from the good manners which may 
be developed by the individual committee- 
men.” 

“In due time,” wrote Pepper, as with infi- 
Nite patience the American people evolve a 
constitutional government, “even Senators 
elected by popular vote will * * * realize 
that it is possible to stand firmly for the 
privileges of the Senate and yet to do it with 
convincing dignity.” Some Senators have 
done this and still do. But the exceptions 
are many and recurrent. And only a few 
days ago the Republican Senate leadership 
far from providing a guaranty of considera- 
tion and fair treatment by asking the Sen- 
ute to impose on itself a code to assure it 
further postponement, Pepper's vision of a 
better day by leaving the entire problem to 
the Republicans who control the Senate 
committee. 

GRISWOLD AND TYDINGS 

Despite this discouraging history the idea 
Of a general code for House and Senate in- 
Quirles, to be imposed by the membership 
Of each on committees of inquiry, refuses to 
Stay dead. Tonight, at Mount Holyoke Col- 
lege, Dean Griswold of the Harvard Law 
School offered a 7-point code of practice 
Tor adoption and enforcement by the House 
and the Senate. He said the mere fact of 
being a Member of Congress did not bestow 
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power of inquiry or make a member any sort 
of magistrate. The power, he said, “is solely 
attributable to the collective body.” And 
two of his most interesting proposals were 
that (a) witnesses should be protected from 
television and any other recording form but 
a stenographie transcript and (b) congres- 
sional inquiries with the basic purpose of ex- 
posing people or developing evidence for 
criminal prosecutions are improper, and the 
courts, when properly invoked, should hold 
them to be beyond legislative power. 

This latter view Is the pivot of an impres- 
sive memorandum on the problem that was 
furnished this correspondent by former Sen- 
ator Tydings, of Maryland. A summary fol- 
lows: 


No question exists of the right of Congres- 


sional committees to investigate anything 
either branch authorizes. The Constitu- 
tion, however, confers no authority on them 
to nullify any of its guaranties, The ques- 
tion, therefore, is: Are the procedures, man- 
ners and subjects of some current investiga- 
tions unconstitutional? 

Public Law 759 (year 1950) provides an 
illustration, This makes it a felony for any 
person who advocates or belongs to groups 
dedicated to violent overthrow of the Gov- 
ernment to accept paid Government employ- 
ment. 

On John Smith, who Is such an employee, 
a Government agency has evidence tending 
to show that he is a Communist. That fact 
brings him before the McCarthy committee, 
which undertakes to swear him and ask him 
to disclose whether he is a Communist. 

Under the fifth amendment he cannot be 
compelled to be a witness against himself. 
But that alone is not the point. If John 
Smith is in fact about to be accused of being 
a Communist, in his case a felony, he can 
claim the protection of the constitutional 
clause which provides that no person shall 
be held to answer for a capital or otherwise 
infamous crime, unless on a presentment 
and indictment of a grand jury. 

WHAT SMITH CAN SAY 

John Smith can properly say: “I have never 
been and am not now a Communist. But 
the point I raise here is to challenge the 
committee’s authority to make the kind of 
investigation it is making. That is the busi- 
ness of a grand jury where, if you or any 
other person have sufficient facts, I can be 
indicted and thereafter tried. In no place 
in the fifth amendment or elsewhere in the 
Constitution does it say that the privileges 
conferred on citizens apply in all cases ex- 
cept investigations and inquiries by congres- 
sional committees. 

“Even before a grand jury I cannot be 
compelled to testify against myself; and 
even if one indicts me I have other protec- 
tions not present in this committee hearing. 
Hence I respectfully challenge your jurisdic- 
tion, state that you are taking from me my 
constitutional guaranties, and on that point, 
not on the point of self-incrimination, de- 
cline to answer your questions.” 

Senator Tydings believes the courts should 
uphold such a position and thus help to solve 
the problem symbolized by MCCARTHY. 


[From the New York Times of March 26, 
1954] 
THE Metrnops or Inquiry BY Concress—IT 
(By Arthur Krock) 

WASHINGTON, March 25.—In his Phi Beta 
Kappa speech at Mount Holyoke College, 
referred to in this space today, Dean Gris- 
wold of the Harvard Law School said of 
legislative inquiries: 

“They clearly have a proper place in our 
governmental structure, but this does not 
mean that they should not be properly con- 
ducted and under proper safeguards and 
procedures. Nor does it mean that, when 
not properly conducted, they may not vio- 
late our basic and fundamental conceptions 
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of due process, so firmly rooted in Magna 
Carta.” 

Asserting that “some recent legislative in- 
vestigations have been clear violations of 
due process,“ Dean Griswold cited as one 
reason these go uncurbed is that the courts 
have not sole responsibility for the conduct 
of the American Government and said that 
the basic responsibility was in the House 
and Senate themselves. That is the prac- 
tical and the political fact, generally 
avoided up to now by the full memberships 
of these branches. But the courts from 
time to time have redressed complaints of 
citizens that they were subjected to pro- 
cedures in violation of due process and the 
law of the land. 

Also in this space today a brief summary 
was given of a proposition by former Senator 
Tydings, of Maryland, envisaging a court 
check on such excesses. When, he said, a 
congressional committee invaded the func- 
tion reserved by the Constitution to grand 
juries—and he more than implied the Mo- 
Carthy subcommittee had attempted this 
the witness concerned should make that the 
base of his challenge of the committee's 
jurisdiction in refusing to answer. Then, if 
the committee attempted compulsion, the 
issue would go to the courts where, Tydings 
thought, the challenge would be sustained. 

ESTABLISHED PRINCIPLES 


This has not happened often, but Kil- 
bourn v. Thompson (1880) is an instance. 
The principles announced and applied by 
the Supreme Court in this case were: 

Neither branch of Congress has “a gen- 
eral power of making inquiry into the pri- 
vate affairs of the citizen"; their power is 
limited to inquiries in which they have leg- 
Islatlve jurisdiction and intent; when the 
subject matter is one where relief and re- 
dress can be had only in the courts, its dis- 
position must be left to the courts; and the 
congressional resolution or order initiating 
the inquiry ts the basis for determining that 
point. 

The Supreme Court held that the resolu- 
tion in question contained no suggestion 
of contemplated legislation and also that the 
House exceeded its authority and assumed 
that of the judiciary when it demanded 
certain testimony of Kilbourn, as trustee of 
the bankrupt firm of Jay Cooke & Co., and 
imprisoned him for refusing to produce it. 

In McGrain v. Daugherty (1926) Justice 
Van Devanter reviewed these findings and 
those in three other cases dealing with con- 
gressional inquiry powers. They had teen 
advanced as justification for the refusal of 
Mally S. Daugherty, brother of the Attorney 
General under Harding, to comply with a 
Senate committee subpena of the books and 
papers of an Ohio bank of which this brother 
was president. The committee was inves- 
tigating the Department of Justice under 
Harry M. Daugherty. The Supreme Court 
held that the object of the subpena was to 
obtain information for legislative purposes 
and therefore compliance was within the 
Senate committee's power to require, with 
punishment the alternative. a 

LIMITATION AND RELIEF 


“We must assume for present purposes,” 
said the Court, “that neither House will be 
disposed to assert the power beyond its 
proper bounds or without due regard to the 
rights of witnesses. But * * * if * * è dis- 
regarded the [previous] decisions point to 
admissible measures of relief, And it is a 
necessary deduction * * that a witness 
rightfully may refuse to answer where the 
bounds of the power are exceeded or the 
questions are not pertinent to the matter 
under inquiry.” 

In this background there is plenty of en- 
couragement for legal tests of the jurisdic- 
tions and procedures of congressional com- 
mittees. But the difficulties are these: The 
abuses come first; they are attended by 
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wide-spread publicity; and the courts wisely 
and properly give the fullest latitude to the 
contention of Congress, a coordinate Gov- 
ernment branch, that the information it 
seeks is for the purpose of guiding contem- 
plated legislation. 

Moreover, experience has demonstrated, as 
the courts have said, that “information 
which is. volunteered is not always accurate 
or complete and some means of compulsion 
are essential to obtain what is needed.. 
To await the slow process of indictment and 

tion for a misdemeanor might prove 
quite ineffectual and necessary legislation be 
obstructed.” 

In April 1924, when civil rights protests 
were mounting against the treatment of 
witnesses by Senator Walsh, of Montana, in 
the Teapot Dome scandals, Justice Brandeis 
told this correspondent he objected to any 
curtailment of the inquiry because results 
could be obtained only by complete freedom 
of examination and pursuit of the facts, 


Address by David M. Proctor 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFREY P. HILLELSON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 30, 1954 


Mr. HILLELSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following address by 
David M. Proctor at the annual con- 
ference of the National Institute of Mu- 
nicipal Law Officers last September in 
Washington, D. C.: 

Taxes—MUNICIPAL AND FEDERAL 


Communism and economic collapse are the 
two sobering threats pointing their fingers 
straight at the heart of America. I shall dis- 
cuss the latter only. The approach will not 
be an indictment—only a plea; we are not 
reviewing the past but anxiously looking 
toward the future fate of the cities and 
America. We shall neither invade the realm 
of partisanship nor penetrate the thicket 
of controversial issues, 

At the last annual conference of NIMLO, 
Mr. Thomas N. Biddison, solicitor of the city 
of Baltimore, then president of our organiza- 
tion, recommended that a survey be made 
of intergovernmental relationships, conflicts 
and existing sources of revenue and that a 
committee be appointed to make a study and 
a report on this subject of transcendent im- 
portance. 

Last March, the President of the United 
States called a conference of municipal of- 
ficers to offer suggestions for the proposed 
Commission on Governmental Functions and 
Fiscal Resources, and invited, among others, 
representatives of the National Institute of 
Municipal Law Officers to participate. At the 
conference, NIMLO recommended that the 
scope of study of financial resources include 
an appraisal of the value and adequacy of 
the sources now used by each level of gov- 
ernment to raise the revenue needed to meet 
the cost of performing the powers, jurisdic- 
tions, functions, and services of each level 
of government. It pointed out that most of 
the American cities are attempting to wade 
in financial waters well over their head. 

The latter statement is worthy of elabora- 
tion because the cities with a total popula- 
tion of nearly 100 million persons, have the 
primary responsibility of maintaining a 
high level of industrial productivity and 
good standards of living conditions. If they 
fail for any reason, the cost and loss will be 
national. Hindering, delaying, or obstruct- 
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ing cities in their normal operations will 
ize them and America to an extent 
impossible of calculation. Eight hundred 
cities with a membership in the National In- 
stitute of Municipal Law Officers have a 
population of 80 million persons. The cur- 
rent threat to the financial soundness and 
economic stability of city governments there- 
fore presents a problem of real magnitude. 

Viscount James Bryce, in the American 
Commonwealth, stated, at least impliedly, 
that America’s experiment in democracy 
might fail through official corruption in the 
large cities. That fear has been largely dis- 
sipated. While major cities are the favored 
field of criminal activities of the underworld, 
standards of official conduct among munici- 
pal authorities have attained a high level. 

There is, However, a new menace confront- 
ing the cities and their future fate. It is 
the backbreaking impact of Federal taxes 
upon municipal services and facilities, Last 
year, Kansas City, Mo., collected in local 
taxes from all sources for all purposes ap- 
proximately $27 million to finance all of its 
activities. During the same period, the tax- 
payers of Kansas City sent to the Federal 
Treasury more than $250 million in income 
taxes not including inheritance, excise, and 
countless hidden taxes. This record, as to 
ratio, is doubtless typical of all the cities. 

In contemplating the destiny of the 
American cities, breathtaking statistics are 
in order. On September 3, 1953, the Census 
Bureau reported that American cities last 
year took in more, spent more, and bor- 
rowed more than ever before. The report 
was based on surveys of 481 cities, each with 
a population of more than 25,000, These 
cities account for about 80 percent of the 
Nation's city government revenue and ex- 
penditures. The cities studied, with a total 
population of more than 62 million, took in 
$6.582 million last year, an 8.8 percent in- 
crease over 1951. They spent $6,718 mil- 
lion, 79 percent more than the previous 
year. If State, county, and school taxes paid 
by the taxpayers of these cities were added, 
the total outlay would amount to more than 
$20 billion. It has been estimated if all the 
farmlands of the United States were sold at 
their assessed valuation and the proceeds 
applied to our national debt, it would be 
reduced only 50 percent. If the assessed 
valuation of all the real property in New 
York City is $14 billion, it is a little more 
than one-fourth of the amount expended by 
the Federal Government in foreign aid since 
1945. The figures are not the disease but 
symptoms of a condition, both challenging 
and alarming. They might be more accu- 


rately described as road signs, warning us- 


of the abyss of bankruptcy not far ahead. 

The directors of municipal law depart- 
ments, though laymen in the field of finance, 
have no voice in the molding of local poli- 
cles, But in recent years they have burned 
midnight oli pondering the legality of pro- 
posed new sources of local revenue to finance 
the barest needs of proposed needs of muni- 
cipal operations in ever expanding areas with 
constantly growing population. The device 
of the withholding tax has siphoned off the 
cream and has left to city officials only the 
skimmed milk of the taxpayer's capacity or 
Willingness to contribute without protest 
any increase in the cost of local government. 

How will the cities solve the problem of 
providing adequate funds for police and fire 
protection, health facilities, schools, sewer 
construction, offstreet parking, and other in- 
dispensable services? Several makeshift 
measures have been suggested and some 
adopted without promise of success. It 
cannot be accomplished by an increase in 
local taxes because the bedraggied public 
in most cities would successfully oppose and 
defeat any proposed increase in local Ievies. 

More liberal Federal grants to city govern- 
ments would, at most, be a temporary alle- 
viation and not a permanent solution, Fed- 
eral grants emanate from the pockets of the 
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local taxpayers—they are part of their own 
money returned from the Federal Treasury 
for local use. They are not incubated in 
a Government mint. 

The gap cannot be bridged by local bond 
issues. Municipal bonds, when sold, provide 
immediate funds for public projects but 
simultaneously create a solemn obligation 
of additional debt, resulting in the necessity 
for increased taxes to meet interest and 
amortization payments. 

The President's proposed commission on 
governmental relationships and fiscal re- 
sources is constructive and will undoubtedly 
result in the elimination of many dupli- 
cating and overlapping revenue sources which 
will be helpful to the municipalities. But 
this relief alone will not enable cities to 
make ends meet. 

Federal grants for public housing will miss 
the mark as a source of relief. There are 
Federal taxes on incomes of persons eligible 
under the law for tenancy in public housing 
If such persons, though in the lower brackets 
of income, could obtain some relief from 
the payment of Federal income taxes they 
could, and probably would, channel the sav- 
ings, though small, into the rental of private 
housing that produces tax revenue for the 
cities. 

Likewlse, deficit spending imposes a heavy 
toll on the finance of the cities. Inflation, 
the handmaiden of deficit spending, has 
produced havoc with municipal budgets. 
Inflation, and its spiral of rising costs, makes 
carefully prepared budgets little more than 
mingled guess and hope; bond issues for 
projects to be constructed over a period of 
years have fallen short of meeting the actual 
cost although estimates therefor at the time 
the bonds were authorized were meticulously 
prepared, These inevitable errors in esti- 
mates force city officials, hat in hand, to go 
back to the people for authority to issue sup- 
plemental bonds to complete the programs, 

In the United States, with its vast re- 
sources and ability to provide funds through 
taxation to meet all necessary governmental 
costs and commitments, there is no justifica- 
tion for perennial Federal deficits. If a 
philanthropist practiced frequent and pro- 
Jonged overdrafts at his banks, his career in 
charity would terminate because he would 
doubtless be committed for mental treat- 
ment. 

Those of us who were acquainted with the 
structure of our Federal Government and its 
activities prior to World War I find it almost 
impossible to believe the expansion and 
multiple activities found today; no refer- 
ence to administrations, past or present, is 
intended. The complicated structure of the 
Federal Government presents the picture of 
an amiable and well-meaning monster, 
sprawling and frustrated, with tentacles 
reaching into nearly every part of the earth, 
land, sea, and air, and groaning under the 
everincreasing burden of heavy domestic 
commitments. 

Through the years the Government has 
accumulated a national debt of $272 billion. 
It is a lien on every drop of American sweat. 
This mountain, reaching skyward, is casting 
ominous shadows on the fiscal structure of 
every city and all other political subdivisions. 
It instills. a fear among investors and gives 
pause to venture capital, thus delaying, if 
not preventing, private local improvements 
that would be added to the tax rolls. 

No attempt is here made to fix the respon- 
sibility. Perhaps officials and taxpayers of 
the cities should share the blame. Too many 
well-meaning persons, with their heads 
among the stars, have failed to keep their 
feet on the ground in practical realities in- 
volved in government finance, They have 
failed to realize that the rules of arithmetic 
are not subject to amendment; that payday 
is as inexorable as the law of gravity; that a 
day of reckoning is as certain as death and 
ofttimes with a dirge of finality. Through 
the years they have hoped against hope, aud 
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their occasional anxious moments inter- 
mingled with a feeling that the resources of 
the United States are inexhaustible. This is 
a delusion. American resources are vast but 
limited, Mr. Humphrey, Secretary of the 
Treasury, recently stated that there is no 
person or nation with unlimited credit. 
We have the example of England. A gener- 
ation ago the British Empire sat, in matters 
of finance, at the head of the table in the 
family of nations. The Bank of England was 
synonymous with Gibraltar. Her Navy 
cruised the seven seas unmolested and her 
merchant marine found profitable anchor- 
age in every port. Today England is strug- 
gling in the writhing coils of bankruptcy and 
socialism tinged with communism. 

The United States has no insurance against 
financial disaster or economic collapse. 
Our policy of helping other nations in time 
of stress has not evolved a reciprocal ar- 
rangement. What nation, or group of na- 
tions, would heed appeals if our ship of state, 
without compass or anchor, foundered on the 
rocks of financial wreckage? Even our 
world leadership would crumble and linger 
only in remorseful memory. 

Some say we should not count the cost in 
providing national defense against foreign 
aggression. But economic stability and na- 
tional defense against foreign foes are inter- 
woven—in fact they are inseparable. Sound 
finance is not competitive with adequate na- 
tional defense. On the contrary, it rein- 
forces and sustains. The United States can- 
not continue to enjoy security and adequate 
national defense unless it remains in a state 
of solvency, buttressed by economic stability 
and sound finance. 

Natural anxiety, at times reaching the 
tempo of hysteria, over the atom bomb, 
should not blind the American people to the 
specter of bankruptcy, with its tragic effects. 
Congress, in carrying out the main purposes 
of our Constitution of providing for the 
common defense, promoting the general 
welfare and securing the blessings of liberty, 
has the power to levy and collect taxes. But 
in the foreseeable future there will be no 
justification for congressional appropria- 
tions for military p that would in- 
evitably plunge the Nation into the tragic 
disaster of bankruptcy. 

Views here expressed are not original. 
Senators Brno and Taft, Messrs. Herbert 
Hoover and Barney Baruch, and other pa- 
triots of the highest standing, have re- 
Peatedly sounded a warning. Even Grover 
Cleveland, a pioneer conservative in the ap- 
Propriation and use of Federal funds, gave 
us warning in the immortal statement: 

“Though the people support the Govern- 
ment, the Government should not support 
the people.” 

This wise counsel no doubt was based on 
the fear that some day a third of the people 
might give up their Uberties for Government 
relief; that two-thirds of them would lose 
their property in providing it. Thus, both 
groups would wind up with neither liberty, 
property nor relief. 

Federal taxes must be lowered, deficit 
Spending abandoned, and the national debt 
reduced. There is no alternative—no mir- 
acles in the offing, The problem poses a 
herculean task. The technique of approach, 
of course, should avoid action so drastic or 
precipitate that it would disrupt all proper 
governmental functions. The present ad- 
ministration, in good faith, has promised, and 
is striving, to reduce this menacing threat to 
Our economy, and our hard-won liberties, if 
you please. However, alone, it will not be 
able to achieve the objective. No other 
group at the helm would possess the wiz- 
ardry to cut the Gordian knot, The Presi- 
dent must have the full cooperation of Con- 
Gress, the officials of all cities and other 
Political subdivisions and the taxpayers 
themselves, in an all-out drive extending 
Perhaps over a period of years, to extricate 
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us from the bog and place the Government 
again upon the solid ground of a normal and 
healthy economy, 

This national campaign should be 
launched now. Analyzing and screening all 
proposals for Federal expenditures is impera- 
tive. Those without merit should be dis- 
carded despite protests. Others even with 
merit should be postponed until we have set 
our house in order. Only the projects and 
programs that fit into a master plan of na- 
tional defense and the general welfare of the 
country should be considered. If the exi- 
gencles of the Nation's acute financial crisis 
call for curtailing foreign aid and cutting the 
cost of domestic operations by the Govern- 
ment, no substitute remedy would be avail- 
able to Congress in its appropriations though 
it would be at the risk of being labeled iso- 
lationists and reactionaries. 

The personnel of the law departments of 
the cities, both officially and as citizens, 
should gird their loins to meet the challenge 
to their patriotism and put forth every effort 
in the proposed campaign to save the cities 
and America. In World Wars I and II. 
America achieved victories through the coop- 
eration of our Government, the Armed 
Forces, and civilians who contributed their 
bit through multiple services and sacrifices. 
In the same fashion, if we would save our 
country from economic collapse and perpetu- 
ate the blessings of Liberty, we must mobilize 
the same forces and all available resources 
for the fight to victory. 

The trend of flippant, if not reckless, 
spending by the Government at all levels 
must yield to the acute necessity of home- 
spun economy—the basic ingredient that 
elevated the United States to world leader- 
ship. Economy, not parsimony, built this 
Nation, Economy, and not prodigal spend- 
ing, will perpetuate it. The law departments 
and the National Institute of Municipal Law 
Officers have an opportunity for patriotic 
service, and I am sure they will genuinely 
rally to a determined support of a cause in 
which the future of America is at stake. One 
of the rewards that should lure and inspire 
is, if our Nation remains sane, strong, and 
solvent, no forelgn enemy will ever conquer 
and enslave America, 


Letters from Puerto Rico 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. FERNOS-ISERN 


RESIDENT COMMISSIONER FROM PUERTO RICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 30, 1954 


Mr. FERNOS-ISERN. Mr. Speaker, I 
have received many hundreds of letters 
from Puerto Rico concerning the unfor- 
tunate incident which occurred here on 
March 1. I presume that many of my 
colleagues have also received numerous 
letters expressing the sentiments of the 
people of Puerto Rico. 

Amongst the letters which have come 
to me are many from citizens of very 
tender age living in both urban and rural 
parts of the island. Merely as a sample 
of the letters which have come from 
children of school age, under unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
I am including a portion of the letters 
from schoolchildren in the little town 
of Naranjito, P. R., in order that these 
young voices may speak out on how they 
feel about this matter. To include all of 
the letters from schoolchildren in Nar- 
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anjito, alone, would occupy many printed 
pages: 
NaRansrro, P. R., March 18, 1954. 
The Puerto Ricans are very proud of their 
American citizenship. We have prayed for 
the prompt recovery of the wounded Con- 
gressmen, When we grow up we will be good 
citizens. Puerto Ricans have felt very bad 
about the attack by Puerto Rican fanatics. 
We will never separate from the United 
States. The island of Puerto Rico feel very 
unhappy about the wounded Congressmen, 
WILFREDO FIGUEROA, 
Elementary School of Naranjito. 
Naransrro, P. R., March 18, 1954, 
The Puerto Ricans are very much against 
those fanatics: We hope this will not hap- 
pen again. We are proud of our American 
citizenship. The Puerto Ricans hope that the 
wounded Congressmen will recover soon. 
The island of Puerto Rico feels very unhappy 
about them. We do not want to separate 
from the United States. I hope you read 
this letter to the wounded. 
MIGUEL ANGEL MORALES, 
Student, Sixth Grade I 
(Teacher: Mrs. Rafaela Cabranes 
Morales), 
NARANJITO, P. R., March 18, 1954. 
We, the students of sixth grade, are dis- 
gusted about what those fanatics did. We 
are very ashamed. We are praying to God 
that the injured recover promptly. We are 
proud of our American citizenship. Being 
an American citizen is very important. We 
trust that this never happens again. 
CARMEN HILDA SANTIAGO, 
Naranjito Elementary School, 


Nagansrro, P. R., March 18, 1954. 
All Puerto Ricans are ashamed of the 
recent events. All Puerto Rico is against 
what happened. Puerto Rico Is very proud 
of being American citizens and we never 
want to be separated from them. We are 
praying to God for the persons injured by 
those fanatics. We never expected that such 
a thing should occur in Congress. We trust 
that this may never happen again. 
Very truly yours, 
Magia ANTONIA PADILLA, 
Naranjito Elementary School, 


Narganysiro, P. R., March 18, 1954, 
Puerto Rico is very unhappy because of 
the actions of those four Nationalists who 
went there. Those four Nationalists are 
crazy. We trust that this does not occur 
again. Let God be willing that the injured 
recover. We are proud of our American citi- 


zenship. 
LYDIA Isaset. Ortiz, 
Naranjito Elementary School, 


Narangiro, P. R., March 18, 1954. 
All of Puerto Rico ts very unhappy because 
of the bad news. Those men are fanatics. 
We trust that such a thing will never happen 
again. All Puerto Ricans hope that the in- 
jured will recover promptly. We are all 
proud of our American citizenship. Being 
an American citizen is very important. When 
we are grown we are going to be good Ameri- 

can citizens. 
CARMEN RIVERA, 
Naranjito Elementary School, 


Naranurro, P. R., March 18, 1954. 
We have prayed to God that those who 
were injured will recover soon. The Puerto 
Ricans are proud of being American citizens. 
Those men were some fanatics. We live very 
contentedly in our country with the help 
of the United States. I hope that with your 
help this will reach the injured Congressmen. 

CARMEN Luz ORTEGA, 
Naranjito Elementary School, 
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Naransrro, P. R., March 17, 1954. 
The Puerto Ricans are very proud of being 
American citizens and never want to be sep- 
arated from that great American Nation. 
We are very sad because of what those fa- 
natics did. We have prayed to God for the 
recovery of the injured. All of the people of 
Puerto Rico are very unhappy. When we 
are grown we are going to be good American 
citizens. We will fight for the sincere union 
of Puerto Rico and the United States. 
Ana ESTHER FERNANDEZ, 
Naranjito Elementary School. 
Naransito, P. R., March 18, 1954. 
Puerto Rico is very unhappy over the ac- 
tions of those four Puerto Rican fanatics. 
The major part of the people of Puerto Rico 
know how to behave. We wish to be Ameri- 
can citizens. We are very embarrassed over 
that shooting. We never thought such a 
thing would happen. We do not want to be 
separated from that great Nation. We trust 
that the injured may be fully recovered soon. 
ELBA Inis VAZQUEZ, 
Naranjito Elementary School. 
NARANJITO, P, R., March 18, 1954. 
We the students of sixth grade, have re- 
gret what those crazy fanatics did, Puerto 
Rico is very sad. We are proud of being good 
citizens. We hope that the Congressmen are 
soon well and that it does not happen again. 
RAFAEL RODRIGUES, 
Naranjito Elementary School. 
Nana Narro, P. R. March 17, 1954. 
We write this letter to you to tell you that 
we do not agree with the attitude of a group 
of Puerto Rican Nationalists toward Mem- 
bers of Congress. 
We hope that the wounded Congressmen 
recover soon. 
STUDENTS, FIFTH GRADE, 
Urban Elementary School. 


Naransrro, P. R., March 18, 1954. 
We are very unhappy about the events. 
They are fanatics. We trust that the injured 
ones will soon recover. We are all praying 
for their health. We do not agree with those 
fanatics. We Puerto Ricans are very proud 
of being American citizens. We do not wish 
to be separated from the American Nation 
because we are very contended with our 
union, 
MARGARITA TAÑON, 
Naranjito Elementary School, 
NaRanstro, P. R., March 18, 1954. 
The Puerto Ricans are very proud of being 
American citizens. We are unhappy over 
what those Puerto Rican fanatics did. All 
of the towns are unhappy because of the 
action of those Puerto Rican fanatics. We 
should never become separated from the 
United States, When we the children be- 
come adults we will be good American 
citizens. 
Jost E. Nieves, 
Naranjito Elementary School Student. 


NaRaNnsiro, P. R. March 18, 1954. 
We are disgusted over the actions of those 
fanatics. Those fanatics do not represent 
the Puerto Ricans. We hope that everyone 
who was injured is back again. We are all 
very proud of being American citizens. We 
have never thought of being parted from the 
United States. The students of our school 
when we are grown are going to be good 
citizens, American citizens. We pray for the 
health of all the wounded. We trust that 

such a thing never occurs again. 
Jost ANTONIO TAÑÁN, 

Naranjito Elementary School. 

NaRansiro, P. R. March 18, 1954. 
The children of Puerto Rico are ashamed 
of the action of those fanatics. Here every- 
body feels proud of being an American citizen 
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and we never at any moment wanted to be 
parted from the American nation, We trust 
that the injured improve quickly. We trust 
that this never occurs again. When we are 
grown we will be good American citizens and 
loyal Puerto Ricans. 
Maria ANTONIA TaNon, : 
Naranjito Elementary School, 
NARANJITO, P. R., March 18, 1954. 
We citizens of Puerto Rico are very happy 
of the well-being of our men. We are very 
unhappy because of what those fanatics did. 
We have prayed to God for the health of our 
people. All of the people of Puerto Rico are 
very unhappy. When we are grown we are 
going to be good American citizens. We will 
fight for the sincere union of Puerto Rico 
and the United States. 
Vicror FEBUR. 
Naransiro, P. R., March 18, 1954. 
Puerto Rico is very unhappy because of 
those lunatics. The students of the ele- 
mentary echool are unhappy. We are 
ashamed of what happened. The Puerto 
Ricans are very proud of being American 
citizens. At no time do we wish to be sepa- 
rated from the United States. We hope that 
such a thing never occurs again. 
Ana CELIA RIVERA, 
Elementary School, 


Naranyrro, P. R., March 18, 1954. 
We, citizens of Puerto Rico, feel very em- 
barrassed over what happened. I hope that 
the wounded are better. We were very sad 
the day we heard the news on the radio. 
All the Puerto Ricans are very proud of their 
American citizenship. We hope this does 
not happen again. The Puerto Ricans are 
against the nationalists. 
Mania TERESA CINTRON, 
Student, Sizth Grade, 
Narangsrro, P. R. March 18, 1954. 
We, students of the sixth grade, feel very 
unhappy over the attack made by those mad 
people. The people from Puerto Rico are 
good American citizens. When we grow up 
we will be good American citizens. I hope 
this does not occur again. The Puerto 
Ricans are very proud of thelr American 
citizenship. 
Wir tian Nieves, 
Student, Sizth Grade. 
Narawsrro, P. R., March 18, 1954. 
We, students of the elementary school in 
Naranjito, sixth grade, feel very sad. The 
Puerto Ricans are very pround of their Amer- 
ican citizenship. We hope that the wounded 
Congressmen recuperate soon. 
ALFREDO MORALES, Jr., 
Student, Sizth Grade. 


NaRaNstro, P. R. March 18, 1954. 
We, the students of the sixth grade, feel 
very bad because a group of mad Puerto 
Ricans attacked the Capitol of the United 
States. We hope that those terrorists do 
not repent such a thing. We never thought 
that a thing like this would occur. We hope 
that the wounded Congressmen recover 
soon. Puerto Rico is very proud of its 
American citizenship. 
MARGARITA MORALES, 
Student, Sirth Grade. 


Nana NATO, P. R., March 18, 1954. 

I write to you from Naranjito to express 
my regret over the incident which occurred 
on March 1 at the House of Representatives. 
We all repudiate such act committed by 
four mad nationalists. I hope that the 
wounded Congressmen will recover soon. 
The four nationalists shooters do not repre- 
sent the feelings of the rest of the Puerto 
Ricans. All Puerto Ricans are very proud of 
belonging to the great American Nation. I 
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hope you can give this letter to the wounded 
Congressmen. 


Ropricurz, Jr., 
Student, Sixth Grade, 
Nanaxarro. P. R., March 18, 1954. 

We, American citizens, are very unhappy 
over the conduct of a few fanatics, We re- 
gret very much the attack by the national- 
ists. We never thought those fanatics would 
attack the United States. The Puerto Ricans 
are very proud of their American citizen- 
ship. We pray for the prompt recovery of 
the Congressmen. 

ANA Maria NIEVES, 
Student, Sizth Grade. 
Narawnsrro, P. R., March 4, 1954. 

I regret the criminal attack committed 
against some Congressmen. The people of 
Puerto Rico are very proud of being Ameri- 
can citizens. 

Sincere desires for a prompt recovery of 
those high men who were attacked, 

Berry MORALES. 


NaRansiro, P. R., March 4, 1954. 

I repudiate the attack against the Con- 
gressmen, and 2 million peace-loving people 
repudiate it also. 

Hoping that the injured Congressmen re- 
cover promptly and that our relations con- 
tinue as friendly as always. 

Sruvents OF THE 10TH GRADE, 


Naranyiro, P. R., March 4, 1954. 

I am very sorry of the criminal attack that 
some Puerto Rican did against some Ameri- 
can Congressmen, but you may be sure that 
we do not approve this action. 

I pray for their prompt recovery. 

Recpectfully yours, 
ELISONIA ALEJANDRO. 


Nanamarro, P. R., March 3, 1954. 

I deplore the criminal attack perpetrated 
against some Congressmen, I pray for their 
prompt recovery. 

This attack does not express the feeling of 
the people of Puerto Rico. We are proud of 
being American citizens. 

Srupents, Naranjito, P, R. 


Naransiro, P. R., March 4, 1954. 

We condemn energetically the criminal 
transgression occurred in that House. 

We pray for the prompt recovery of the 
gentiemen wounded, and sincerely hope that 
another attack of this nature shall not be 
repeated. . 
Jost Luts Rosado Ropricurs, 

Guillermo Esteves School. 


Naransrro, P. R, March 3, 1954. 
I wish to express my indignation at the 
attempt to take the lives of Members of the 
House of Representatives. The people of 
Puerto Rico are peace loving. 
We feel proud of being American citizens. 
Sincere wishes for a prompt recovery of 
those valuable men who were attacked. 
Sruvent or FOURTH YEAR, 
Naranjito, P. R. 


Narangiro, P. R., March 3, 1954. 

1 wish to express my indignation at the 
attempt to take the lives of Members of the 
House of Representatives. 

I feel very sorry with this Incident and 
I pray for the prompt recovery of the Con- 
gressmen who were injured. 

CARMEN C. FIGUEROA, 
Student, Naranjito, P. R. 


GUNLERMO Esteves SCHOOL, 
Naranjito, P. R., March 4, 1954. 
As an American citizen I deplore the crim- 
inal attack perpetrated against some Con- 
gressmen of the United States. This act docs 
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not express the feelings of the American 
citizen and Puerto Rico. 

I hope that these fanatics will be punished 
and I pray God for the health of the Con- 
gressmen who were injured. 

TERESA ORTEGA, 
Student of Fourth Grade, 
Naranjito, P. R. 
GUILLERMO Esteves SCHOOL, 
Naranjito, P. R., March 4, 1954. 

I repudiate the criminal attack against the 
Congressmen of the United States. Hoping 
this act does not change anything in our 
relations. 

Sincere wishes for a prompt recovery of 
those valuable men who were attacked. 

This act does not express the feelings of 
the people of Puerto Rico. 

Luz Marfa ORTÍZ, 
Student of Fourth Year. 
Nagansiro, P. R., March 4, 1954. 

I repudiate the act of 3 or 4 people of my 
Island of Puerto Rico. 

I hope that this act does not change any- 
thing in our relations, I pray for a prompt 
recovery of the Congressmen who were in- 
jured by the Nationalists. 

ANA ELBA PADILLA, 
Esc, Guillermo Esteves, 
Naranjito, P. R. 
NaRansrro, P. R., March 3, 1954. 

We, the peace-loving people of Puerto Rico, 
reject the recent attack upon the Members of 
the House of Representatives. You and 
all the gentlemen of the American Congress 
can rest assure that such criminal action is 
not the feeling of the Puerto Ricans. 

We are believers of democracy and peace 
between all races all over the world. 

With my best wishes for a prompt re- 
Covery of the Congressmen wounded. 

ANDRÉS CArALa, 
GUILLERMO Esteves SCHOOL, 
Naranjito, P. R., March 3, 1954. 

We the people of this island feel shame 
Over the filthy act of those who without any 
respect attacked the honorable Members of 
the House of Representatives. 

They ought to be proud of being American 
Citizens with all the accompanying privileges. 

I sincerely wish for a quick recovery of 
those Representatives who were injured. 

HERMENGILDO Torres. 
NaRanysrro P. R., March 4, 1954. 

After knowing that those Puerto Ricans 
shot the Congressmen of United States we 
feel sorry. 

We, the Puerto Ricans do not approve of 
those persons that shot those Congressmen. 

The people of this little island will con- 
tinue being good citizens of the United 


States. 
ELOINA Santos, 
NaRaNJ1To, P. R., March 4, 1954. 

I deplore the criminal attack perpetrated 
against some Congressmen. That act is not 
an expression of the feelings of the people 
Of Puerto Rico. 

I pray for the prompt recovery of the 
Congressmen who were injured. 

ISOLINA RODRÍGUEZ. 
Naransiro, P. R., March 4, 1954. 

I wish to express my indignation at the 
attempt to take the lives of Members of the 
House of Representatives, I pray for their 
Prompt recovery. 

This event does not express feelings of all 
the people of Puerto Rico. We are proud of 
being Americans. 

Carlos Rosapo. 
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Nagansrro, P. R., March 3, 1954. 

I deplore the criminal attack perpetrated 
against some Congressmen. I pray for their 
prompt recovery. 

This attack does not express the feeling of 
the people of Puerto Rico. We are peace- 
loving people. 

Axicia COLÓN, 
Student of 12th Grade. 


Speech of Luther O. Griffith Before 
Huntington Rifle and Pistol Club 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 
HON. WILL E. NEAL 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 30, 1954 


Mr. NEAL, Mr. Speaker, in view of 
the excellent manner in which the in- 
terests of forestry, conservation, and 
sportsmen are covered, I should like to 
call attention to a speech made by 
Luther O. Griffith at the annual meet- 
ing of the Huntington Rifle and Pistol 
Club. Major Griffith, in adition to being 
a member of the Huntington Rifle and 
Pistol Club, is affiliated with the Moun- 
tain State Big Game Hunters Associa- 
tion, the Sportsman’s Club of America, 
the National Muzzle Loading Rifle As- 
sociation, the Outdoor Writers Associa- 
tion of America, Inc., and the West Vir- 
ginia Forest Council. 


I believe the following article will be 
of much interest to the readers of the 
RECORD: 

I am very proud to be a member of such 
a splendid group as this and I want to 
discuss with you, briefly, the general land 
ownership pattern of this country in which 
you, as sportsmen, should be very much 
interested. I believe this to be just as im- 
portant to sportsmen, purely from a sports 
standpoint, as I believe it to be to the coun- 
try as a whole, from a free enterprise stand- 
point, However, you are far more than a 
mere sportsmen’s organization—you are 
actually part of our national defense sys- 
tem. This Nation has always won its wars 
by the superior individual marksmanship 
of its soldiers. 

As you know, I make my living from the 
forests of the Appalachian territory, prin- 
cipally Virginia, West Virginia, and Ken- 
tucky. I believe in private ownership of 
forest lands and the wise management of 
these lands. I am a thorough believer in 
conservation and by that I mean the real 
definition of conservation, which is “wise 
use.” Without use there can be no conserva- 
tion of forests, as the ways of nature can 
not be changed. Trees grow to maturity, die, 
fall, and rot, if they are not harvested. 

It is for that reason that I disapprove of 
attempts to lock up vast areas of forest land 
in huge public parks wherein nothing is 
harvested, but where trees grow to maturity 
and die, where game may multiply un- 
molested except by predators until it reaches 
the population point at which park rangers 
or special deputies must kill off the excess 
game to prevent mass starvation. Yet, cer- 
tain sportsmen's organizations will cry to 
high heaven, if for example, any move is 
made to restore to the United States Forest 
Service, where it could be managed for all the 
benefits of the forest, any portion of that 
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vast 800,000 acres of Olympic National Park 
in the State of Washington. The opposition 
to change in the boundaries of that park 
does not arise among the local people of 
the Olympic Peninsula, but from armchair 
preservationists and others, hundreds or even 
thousands of miles away. It arises from 
persons whose employment and entire social 
and economic life does not depend upon 
the conservation of the resources of the 
Olympic Peninsula. 

I mention the United States Forest Service 
in connection with the Olympic National 
Park because it was national-forest land from 
which the park was created. However, it 
is my firm belief that if areas of forest land 
are to remain in public ownership, the better 
course would be to place them in State for- 
ests where the local people—those who are 
most affected by the conservation of those 
areas—will have a more direct voice in the 
policies that govern them. 

Here in our State of West Virginia, we have 
one national forest, a number of State forests 
and parks, and the bulk of our forest acreage 
(90 percent) in private ownership. We have 
ample recreational opportunities, our State 
forests are managed for timber production, 
watershed protection, recreation, and hunt- 
ing and fishing. Through a program of con- 
servation, we the people of West 
are developing and using our forests for all 
the benefits they can produce. It is true that 
this has not always been the case. In the 
past, we cut our forests without much 
thought to the future, we slaughtered our 
game, and we burned both forest and game 
in devastating fires. But that was before the 
need for conservation was understood. To- 
day, as a result of conservation being 
preached and practiced we can see concrete 
evidence of its results. For example, our 
State deer herd that had dwindled almost 
to the vanishing point several decades ago, 
produced for the guns of hunters in 1953 
a total of 19,844 bucks and does for the an- 
nual harvest. If these forests had been 
locked up in Federal parks there would have 
been no hunting, and no timber industry, 
either, in West Virginia, just as there is none 
in the Olympic National Park, and if anyone 
tried to do to us what was done to those 
sportsmen and lumbermen who would have 
benefited by this park remaining a national 
forest, we as West Virginians would have let 
out a yell. As a matter of fact, the park is 
visited by a mere handful of people each 
year because of the very heavy annual rain- 
fall in this section, which makes it extremely 
uncomfortable to be in these old-growth 
forests most of the time. So when we eastern 
sportsmen lend our support for park en- 
largement in the West, I wonder if we really 
know what we are doing. 

As a sportsman, I am keenly aware, as pos- 
sibly some of you are, that I am essentially 
a free rider when I go hunting or fishing. 
Of course, I buy my license and I pay my 
share of the taxes; but I must remember 
that when I go to the field with my rod or 
gun, Iam getting more than my share. The 
burden of taxation for the support of the 
national forests is borne by 160 million per- 
sons, the burden of the State forest is borne 
by the entire population of the State, and 
the burden of the private land on which I 
may hunt or fish is borne by some kindly 
individual who does not protest my entering 
his private holding. 

As hunters and anglers, I belleve that we, 
through some of the organizations that rep- 
resent us, constitute a special interest group. 
While we are excellent sportsmen in the field, 
we fail to be good sportsmen in the economic 
considerations of land management. We 
have a tendency to see and to support only 
those measures that we are told will result 
in better hunting and fishing—and we are 
very often misguided in these programs. We 
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fail to see the objectives of the total conser- 
vation picture and to keep abreast of the 
conservation progress that is being made on 
well-managed lands, especially those in pri- 
vate ownership. We fall to sense the dan- 
gers to our economy and to the American way 
of life in the Federal ownership of lands that 
should be in private taxpaying hands, We 
forget that 25 percent of the land in the 
United States is now in Federal ownership, 
and that in the 10 Western States the Fed- 
eral Government owns 54 percent of all the 
land. The use of the products of these 
lands—the timber, grass, water, recreation, 
and game—by private enterprise is subject 
to the whims of Government. From a land- 
ownership standpoint one might say that the 
10 Western States are more than halfway on 
the road to socialism, and that the country 
as a whole has reached the quarter-way mark, 
Most of the sportsmen of America derive their 
livelihood from private enterprise, not from 
Government enterprise, yet they let their 
spokesmen misconstrue the word “conserva- 
tion” in their attempts to perpetuate or to 
enlarge on socialistic control of natural 
resources. 

If we face up to realities, if we look beyond 
the sight of our gun or beyond the swirl of 
a hooked game fish for a moment, we will 
realize that the possibilities of true conserva- 
tion (which means wise use, prevention of 
decay, loss, injury, or waste) lie in the wise 
management of resources by what is known 
as enlightened private enterprise. 

The best large-scale examples of good for- 
est management today are found on private 
lands, where management has come to real- 
ize that judicious use of the ax and saw will 
produce continuous harvests of timber, 
where roads and trails are built as needed, 
where timber salvage follows promptly the 
onslaughts of insects and diseases—where 
these things are done because they make 
good economic sense—without having to 
stand idly by while representations are made 
to the Congress for appropriations to finance 
the work, 

But what about game? I have been talk- 
ing about timber production only. Wise for- 
est management for timber production also 
helps produce game, and the roads and 
trails necessary to timber management make 
it accessible to the hunter and aid in its 
protection from fire. In the Pacific North- 
west, a recent study by the Industrial For- 
estry Association reveals that one big game 
animal was harvested for every 415 acres of 
industrial forest land, while on the national 
forest lands the harvest was one big game 
animal to 1,990 acres. In the past season in 
West Virginia the average harvest was one 
white-tailed deer to 672 acres; and, as you 
know, the bulk of the hunting in this State 
is on privately owned taxpaying land. 

In West Virginia we are faced with the 
threat of the oak wilt—a disease that is 
fatal to both the red and the white oaks. 
The oaks are West Virginia's most important 
trees, both for timber and game production. 
I do not know what would be the approach 
to the study and control of this disease if 
all our forest land in the State were in pub- 
lic forests and parks. I do know, however, 
that a forest industry committee is studying 
causes and control methods and is spending 
a great deal of its own money in doing this. 
On the other hand, mature and over-mature 
spruce and fir on some of the public lands 
in the West is falling victim to beetle epi- 
demics and deteriorating at a rate exceeding 
the growth. 

To sum up, I believe the sportamen should 
interest themselves in studying the land 
ownership pattern of this country and to 
lend their support to people in industry who 
want to keep this country a free enterprise 
country, instead of seeing it go down the 
road to socialism or communism, Ike prac- 
8 every other country in the world has 

one. 
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Forest Conservation 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 
HON. HUBERT B, SCUDDER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 30, 1954 


Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Speaker, con- 
servation of our natural resources is 
rapidly becoming a matter of vital con- 
cern to our Nation. It took several gen- 
erations to awaken ourselves to the fact 
that we, through indiscriminate use, 
could destroy the vast resources of na- 
ture. 

Not the least among the problems of 
conservation, is that concerning timber 
stands. Sections of the country have ex- 
perienced a depletion of timber to such 
an extent that it has become practically 
nonexistent in What once were great 
lumber producing areas. 

I am happy to state that California 
has long been a leader in timber con- 
servation. In the northern portion of 
my congressional district—Humboldt, 
Del Norte, and Mendocino Counties in 
particular—are located some of the finest 
stands of timber in the United States. 
Logging operations there are on a rapid 
increase but on a controlled basis to sus- 
tain the yield. 

Experts on the subject have deter- 
mined that properly managed, a sus- 
tained yield can be maintained indefi- 
nitely in this area, even in the fir woods 
which do not have the natural selfper- 
petuation of the giant redwoods. 

As a member of the California State 
Legislature I actively participated in the 
furtherance of forest conservation. My 
interest in the subject is still intense. 
Conservation practices in the lumber 
producing areas of northern California 
are paying off now and for the future. 
In recognition of the proponents of con- 
servation and what it means to us, I 
would like to include with my remarks 
the following editorial from the March 
24 issue of the Eureka (Calif.) Hum- 
boldt-Standard: 

FUTURE or THE LUMBER INDUSTRY 

When the first woodsmen of early days 
arrived in this region and found tho great 
stands of redwood and fir, readily accessible 
and awaiting harvest, undoubtedly they must 
have felt that the timber supply was inex- 
haustible. In those days, of course, logging 
and lumber manufacturing operations were 
relatively crude and extremely laborious, de- 
pendent largely upon manpower and the 
oxen, and relatively slight inroads were made 
on the forests in the initial period of the 
local industry, confined chiefly to the more 
accessible stands. 

As time went on, and as machinery was 
introduced into the industry, no doubt a few 
lumbermen who had seen similar great stands 
of timber reduced to a nonexistent status, in 
Maine, in the Great Lakes region, and other 
areas, began to voice fears that the local 
timber resources might also be entirely de- 
nuded in not too many years. However, 
even until comparatively recent years logging 
was confined to the redwood stands and the 
great fir woods were left virtually untouched 
up until the period of World War II when 
the value of these stands suddenly became 
recognized, to create an entirely new phase 
of the local industry. 
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In later years there has developed in- 
creasing apprehension on the part of a great 
many persons, relative to the future of the 
forest and, indeed, of the lumber industry 
itself in the entire northwestern California 
area, particularly in view of the unprece- 
dented increase in logging and lumbering 
operations in the period following World War 
II. This anxiety is emphasized by the ex- 
perience resulting from some operations in 
Washington and Oregon, where once-great 
timber stands have been entirely denuded, 
resulting in a shift of activity from those 
sectors to the northern California field. 

Thus, there is good reason for the qucs- 
tion—how long can we reasonably expect 
our Humboldt timber resources to last, and 
what will happen should the last merchant- 
able timber be cut? > 


Some interesting answers to this question 
were voiced here last Monday by Waldron 
Hyatt, resident manager of the Hammond 
Lumber Co. in Humboldt County, speaking 
before the Eureka Rotary Club. And the 
answers, moreover, should serye to quiet 
some of the apprehension and anxiety over 
the local timber outlook, at least if some 
of the recommendations submitted at the 
same time are followed. 


As to the present status of the timber 
supply, Hyatt pointed out that 85 percent 
of the county's land is in forest growth, with 
privately owned forest lands totalling some- 
thing over 1,294,000 acres, with an additional 
45,000 acres in the Nation's forests owned by 
the Federal Government. 


However, the speaker made it quite appar- 
ent that existing stands and acreages do not 
constitute the sole factor in the equation. 
Rather, the factor which will determine how 
long our timber may last will depend in 
large measure upon the conservation and 
reforestation program which, at long. last, 
now appears to be well underway. Attention 
was directed toward the strides that have 
been made in this new program in the form 
of better logging methods, greater utiliza- 
tion of timber and less waste in either woods 
or mills, the tree-farm projects instituted 
by several large companies and the organiza- 
tion of the county's new forestry department, 
all important considerations in connection 
with any long-range view. 

As a result of this program, provided it 
is fostered and maintained, Hyatt voiced 
the opinion that the 1,740,000 acres of com- 
mercial forest land in Humboldt County, if 
properly managed, can give a continuous 
yield for an indefinite time to come, al- 
though he warned at the same time that 
the problem rests in the laps of the citizens 
of the local area who should support con- 
servation measures. 

Hyatt also noted that nearly 50 years ago 
the experts estimated the forest supply at 
less than 30 years. But the 30-year esti- 
mate, as we know, has come and gone, and 
stilt Humboldt County's lumber industry 
today is greater than at any time in its 
century-old history. As to the future, he 
asserted that 75 percent of Humboldt’s pri- 
vately owned timber, properly managed, can 
yield a harvest of one billion board feet per 
year, indefinitely—and that, as a result, the 
future promises well. 

As a proponent of conservation in all its 
forms and as a practical woodsman and 
lumberman, Hyatt certainly has qualified 
himself as a figure in the industry who knows 
whereof he speaks, on the basis of expe- 
rience and of close association with the im- 
mediate and long-range problems of the in- 
dustry. Undoubtedly his definitive analysis 
of the situation and the outlook will be 
greeted with both interest and gratification 
on the part of all concerned—and who, in- 
deed, isn’t concerned with this vital and 
basic pillar of Humboldt economy? 
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Penalizing Old Age 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 30, 1954 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, from 
time to time in the past I have called 
attention to the unjustifiable hardships 
Caused by certain provisions in our so- 
cial-security system. Thus far the in- 
equities have not been corrected, Begin- 
ning today, I propose to introduce into 
the Recorp a series of letters that have 
been pouring in on me from elderly 
People in all parts of the country, which 
highlight the shortcomings of the sys- 
tem from the standpoint of those who 
are, or should be, at its receiving end. 

Many of these elderly people feel out- 
Taged and betrayed by our so-called old- 
age and survivors insurance program. 
They have been encouraged to believe 
that they were buying genuine insurance 
With their social-security taxes. But 
when the time comes to receive benefits, 
they find them hedged about with so 
Many niggling conditions that the term 
“insurance” is preposterous. Social se- 
Curity is not and never was insurance 
in the legal and accepted meaning of the 
term, but most people do not find it out 
until they are too old to do anything 
about it. 

As the act now operates, it rewards 
Many of those who are old and rich and 
penalizes those who are old and poor. 
It provides an often unneeded windfall 
of benefits to persons living comfortably 
On retirement incomes, and does so 
Partly at the expense of less fortunate 
old people, who must continue to work 
to live; and, who while they work, con- 

ue to pay taxes to the social-security 
System. Moreover, the law now imposes 
a wholly unrealistic and inflexible wage 
Ceiling on elderly workers regardless of 
the size of their benefits, with the result 
that, the greater the need to supplement 
their benefits, the less they are permitted 
to earn without loss of benefits. 

One of the major sources of confusion 
and irritation stems from the fact that 
the program began as a retirement sys- 
tem, with benefits payable only to those 
Who withdrew from the labor market. 
But the name was later changed to old- 
age and survivors’ insurance system 
thus leading the public to suppose that 
they were buying genuine annuities with 
their social security tax dollars. 

Mr. Speaker, the people who have ac- 
tually studied the old age and survivors 
Program have no illusions about it. Why 
Should the public be deluded about it? 


Last year, for example, Dr. Eveline 
Burns, former Director of Research of 
the National Resources Planning Board 
And professor of social work at the New 
York School of Social Work, published 
Some articles in the magazine Canadian 
Welfare, which set the picture very 
Clearly in focus. 

Dr. Burns raised the question as to 
Whether social security is insurance, and 
Concluded that— ; 
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In most countries with extensive and highly 
developed social security systems, social in- 
surance has become an institution to which 
the word “insurance” can be applied only 
at the risk of serious distortion of the lan- 
guage. An understanding of the difficult 
problems of public policy arising out of at- 
tempts to eliminate individual or family in- 
security may be obscured by keeping the em- 
phasis on insurance and persisting in an 
effort to adapt current social insurance pro- 
grams to an analogy which is no longer ap- 
propriate, if indeed, it ever was. 


Dr. Burns has reached the conclusion 

that— 
Abandonment of the insurance analogy is 
inevitable. For the experience of all coun- 
tries has shown that the answers given by 
a strict application of the insurance theory 
are inadequate, and irrelevant to the major 
problems, and that their apparent finality is 
an illusion. Social purpose has either forced 
such drastic modifications of the “insurance” 
element in social insurance as to make re- 
tention of the word not merely unjustified 
but misleading; or it has led to the creation 
of other instruments, side by side with a re- 
stricted insurance scheme, to carry out the 
public will more effectively. 

Nor should this conclusion dismay us. 
Once we are prepared to accept the instru- 
ment which happens to be called social in- 
surance for which it is; namely as a means 
of using Government to guarantee predict- 
able, nondiscretionary cash payments to some 
or all members of the community, we are 
more likely to appreciate the real nature of 
economic and social issues and conflicts that 
arise. 

We shall be facing, instead of evading, the 
central issues of public policy. 


Mr. Speaker, Dr. Burns has accurately 
pinpointed the problems which are 
created when we use the illusory termin- 
ology of “insurance” to describe and jus- 
tify a program and policy that has very 
little in common with private insurance, 
and that will have even less in common 
with it, as time goes on. 

But this is not merely a matter of us- 
ing unfortunate words with inaccurate 
connotations to describe a huge tax-sup- 
ported Government program. At the 
receiving end of the program are mil- 
lions of old people who have been de- 
luded by this terminology and who are 
demanding that the program either do 
what it seems to promise to do, or that 
it be modified, to treat everyone with 
equity and justice. 

Among the major inequities in the pro- 
gram is the wage ceiling provision, which 
shackles the elderly to penury, and pen- 
alizes them, through loss of benefits, if 
they are under the necessity, or have 
the initiative and capacity to continue 
at productive work. The cumulative 
anxiety and hardship caused by the wage 
ceiling and certain other provisions in 
the law can no longer be ignored by the 
Congress. The letters which I propose 
to introduce in the Recor are only a 
sample of the resentment which the pro- 
gram is generating. 

The first of these letters follows: 

Batavia, N. Y., February 16, 1954. 
Congressman OSsTERTAG, 

Dear Mn. OsTERTAG: I read an article in the 
Dally News where you had introduced a bill 
where social security pensioners could earn 
more money and still draw social security 
benefits. The present law allows a person to 
earn $75 per month regardless of other in- 
come such as rents, interest, securities and 
what have you. But the poor laborer who 
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has to continue work loses his benefits if he 
earns a dime over $75. 

Now I am near 71 years young, my wife is 
72. She unfortunately fell, crushing her 
right wrist, resulting in loss of 25 percent use 
of that arm. In the spring of 1952 she ap- 
plied for employment at the hospital. The 
superintendent told her she would not be 
able to do the work with that arm but if I 
will do the work and donate it to her, it 
would be all right. We needed the money 
with hospital bills, X-ray, doctors and many 
other bills and we accepted the offer. I did 
my work earning $50 or under as my share, 
also did her work keeping under the $50 
limit. Then in September 1952 the limit was 
raised to $75 and we had to keep strict books 
not to go over 675. Then in August 1953 the 
revenue man said it was wrong and we will 
have to lose social security benefits and pay 
that money back. 

Now we have always been honest and 
earned an honest living. When the revenue 
man disqualified us, it takes the bread right 
out of our mouths. We supposed we were 
entitled to work for each other. We have a 
son 44 years old who has never earned a 
dime in his life, whom we have kept, doc- 
tored and assumed all his expenses because 
of his disability, which puts a burden on 
us but he Js our son. 

Last November I had to have an emergency 
operation. So from November 24 to the pres- 
ent tinre I have not had social security nor 
have I had work. Not a cent coming in. No 
reserve. Tough. The social security office 
tells us social security will be withheld 
nearly 2 years before we can again draw it. 
Our social security was light. I received $53 
per month, my wife, of course, received halt 
or $26.50.. That was raised slightly in Sep- 
tember 1952, Still starvation, with three 
Uving on it. Iam, 

Yours truly, 


——. 


Mr. Speaker, it is inconceivable to me 
that Congress meant to penalize our old 
people in this way, and I earnestly hope 
that this body will act to correct such 
inequities as this case highlights before 
it is too late. 


Protest Against Red China 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS — 


or 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 22, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following resolutions filed by Repre- 
sentative Augustus G. Means, House of 
Representatives, the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, which was passed by the 
General Court of Massachusetts: 
Resolutions memorializing the President and 

the Congress of the United States to pro- 

test the entry of the Communist govern- 
ment of China into the United Nations 

Whereas there are forces at work attempt- 
ing to bring about the entry of the govern- 
ment of Communist China into membership 
in the United Nations, despite universal dis- 
approval by the people of this Common- 
wealth and Nation; and 

Whereas the world was shocked by the 
recent revelations of freed prisoners of war 
of the atrocities perpetrated upon captives 
during the Korean war by the military forces 
under the influence of these mad Reds from 
the Orient; and 
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Whereas the Communist government of 
China has violated and continues to violate 
the very spirit and purpose of the United 
Nations by showing absolute unwillingness 
to abide by the principles upon which the 
United Nations was founded and by failing 
to give proper regard to human rights and 
obligations; and 

Whereas the admission of Red China into 
the United Nations would gravely weaken the 
respect in which such body is now held by 
the people of the world; and 

Whereas the Committee for One Million, 
headed by the Honorable Warren R. Austin, 
former chief of the United States delegation 
to the United Nations, reports that its cam- 
paign to obtain signatures to a petition to 
protest the entry of Red China into the 
United Nations is graced by such illustrious 
names as former President Herbert Hoover, 
Gen. George C. Marshall, Adm. Chester Ni- 
mitz, Senator Hubert Humphrey, former Am- 
bassador Joseph E. Davies, Senator Irving 
Ives, and Gen. James Van Fleet: and 

Whereas the Veterans’ Organizations of 
the Commonwealth have announced that 
their membership would take active meas- 
ures to register their protest to the entry of 
Red China into the United Nations: There- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That the General Court of 
Massachusetts memorializes the President 
and the Congress of the United States to 
firmly oppose the admission of the Govern- 
ment of Communist China into the United 
Nations; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be transmitted forthwith by the State sec- 
retary to the President of the United States, 
to the presiding officer of each branch of 
Congress and to the members thereof from 
this Commonwealth, 

House of Representatives, March 10, 1954, 
adopted. 

LAWRENCE R. Grove, 
Clerk, 

Senate, March 16, 1954, adopted in concur- 
rence, 

Irvine N. HAYDEN, 
Clerk. 


International Holiday 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 30, 1954 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks, I 
include a beautiful poem entitled “Inter- 
national Holiday” dedicated to St. 
Patrick’s Day and in commemoration of 
St. Patrick, written by James Kerrigan, 
of Charlestown, Mass. 

The poem follows: 

INTERNATIONAL HOLIDAY 


The Ireland of the Irish looms 
Less Irish with each passing year; 
Now Boston and New York assumes 
The character of Ballymere, 
Or Cork, or Sligo, with a lame 
Resemblance to them by the way; 
And this is all part of the game 
When people mark St. Patrick's Day. 


The Ireland of the Irish comes 
With Spanish Shamrocks from Capri, 
And Nova Scotian fifes and drums, 
Not with a brogue from Innesfree; 
The fact is, any Celt who'd try it 
Would be suspected of the worst, 
Buch as inciting folk to riot; 
Thank God the others start it first, 
“ —James Kerrigan, 
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The St. Lawrence Seaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES G. OAKMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 30, 1954 


Mr. OAKMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following newspaper 
editorials: 

[From the Memphis (Tenn.) Commercial 

Appeal of March 16, 1954 
- ACTION ON THE SEAWAY 


Action on the St. Lawrence seaway bill 
ought to be taken this week by the House 
Rules Committee now that Representatives 
CLIFFORD Davis and GEORGE FALLON are able 
to resume their activities. Both were 
wounded during the recent shooting attack 
by Puerto Rican fanatics and both are mem- 
bers of the Public Works Committee which 
acted favorably on the pending measure. 

There have been some predictions made 
that the seaway bill would get bottled up in 
the Rules Committee. If that should happen 
we hope that it will not result from action, 
or lack of it, by any Rules Committee mem- 
ber from this section. And it will not hap- 
pen if committee members really have the 
welfare of the Nation at heart. 

If the Rules Committee should attempt to 
bottle up the bill, then the whole House 
should take the required action to get it out 
on the floor where every Member will have 
the right to vote and so express his views. 
To bottle a bill up in the Rules Committee 
is to defeat the democratic processes of the 
Congress. 

All of the mid-South members of the Pub- 
lic Works Committee voted favorably for the 
seaway bill when it was acted upon by that 
group, and their position ought to set the 
pace for other delegations from the lower 
Mississippi Valley when the time for an 
actual floor vote arrives, as it inevitably will. 

The opposition which some House Mem- 
bers from Mississippi and Louisiana have ex- 
pressed in the past does not now serve the 
best Interest of their States or of the lower 
valley. The seaway bill simply shouldn't be 
considered from a sectional standpoint for it 
is no more a sectional matter than are the 
flood-control and navigational needs of the 
lower Mississippi Valley which the seaway's 
proponents have consistently and generously 
supported. Those needs, by the way, are just 
as much the responsibility of Members from 
upland districts as they are of Members 
whose districts are subject to flooding, 

The point of national interest as it is in- 
volved in the seaway brings to mind some- 
thing Maj. Gen. B. L. Robinson pointed out 
during his recent addresg in Memphis to the 
National Society of Industrial Realtors. Said 
he: 

“The St. Lawrence seaway will be one of 
the greatest resource-development undertak- 
ings in history, ranking, in my opinion, with 
continental projects like the Panama Canal, 
It will yield important amounts of power; 
but its main significance wil! be in the fleld 
of navigation. 

“Once this seaway is joined to our present 
developments on the Great Lakes, and once 
the likes are linked to the Mississippi by the 
modernization of a 16-foot bottleneck in 
Tilinois—the Calumet-Sag Channel—the 
consequences will be far-reaching. The East, 
the West, the Midwest, the South, and, in 
fact, the entire Nation will derive new indus- 
trial and commercial opportunities, and the 
economy of many areas will doubtless be 
transformed.” 

That applies just as much to the lower 
Mississippi Valley as it does to the areas 
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whose immediate progress is pegged to the 

sSeaway's construction. 

From the Cleveland (Ohio) Plain Dealer 
of March 4, 1954] 


Lasr-Drren TRICKERY 


The enemy can be most dangerous at the 
very point of defeat. Classic instances of 
this were provided by Germany and Japan 
near the close of World War IJ—the Nazis 
with their guided missiles, rockets and 
advanced jets, and the Japanese by Baka 
bombs and kamikaze assault. 

A similar situation Is now developing in 
Washington. Foes of the St. Lawrence sea- 
way, realizing they are in for defeat when 
the issue comes to a final vote within a fort- 
night or two, are resorting to a number of 
ham-stringing tactics. 

Mr. N. R. Danielian, the man who has 
pushed hardest for the seaway over the years, 
put his finger on these latest attacks in a 
letter to Representative Charles A. Halleck, 
Republican of Indiana, floor leader of the 
House. 

Several Congressmen, Danielian said, are 
backing amendments that would cripple the 
Dondero seaway bill now pending. 

One, the so-called Brownson amendment, 
would make the Government turn to private 
underwriting sources to finance this coun- 
try’s share of the project. 

This would have the effect, argues Dan- 
lellan, of giving private investors and bankers 
the power to “veto the carrying out of ap 
established governmental policy.” 

Per se this would halt any efforts to par- 
ticipate jointly with Canada in the project, 
because it would be impossible to assure 
Canada that money needed for our part of 
the work would be available. 

A second proposal would substitute yearly 
appropriations by Congress to cover building 
costs rather than financing through Treas- 
ury bond issues. Again Canada could not 
possibly accept such an inconsistent plan, 
The Senate previously recognized the fal- 
lacy of such an idea by Killing a similar sug- 
gestion by Senator Russet, B. Lonc, Demo- 
crat, of Louisiana, 

Others in Congress want to draw up a 
firm agreement with Canada on toll rates 
before we start construction.’ Aside from 
being entirely unbusinesslike (since we can't 
predict prices 6 years hence), this is only 
another disguised attempt to force Canada 
into going ahead alone. 

As Dr. Danielian points out, the only ma- 
jor consideration now left is that we do 
gain a voice and control in the coming sea- 
way. By tricky amendments the diehards 
hope to stop even this, since the seaway 
itself is beyond stopping. 

We are confident most Members of the 
House will not be deceived at this late stage. 
A few will continue to play out their pre- 
tense at protecting regional interests. But 
the seaway cannot be decided on what is 
good or bad for Cleveland or New York, for 
coal or hydroelectric power, for railroads or 
shipping. National interest is the only 
criterion. 


[From the Milwaukee Journal of March 11, 
1954] 


HOUSE STALLING SEAWAY ACTION 


Time, which daily becomes a more vital 
element in the question of United States 
participation in the St. Lawrence senway, has 
never been of much importance to the House 
Rules Committee. 

The seaway bill is awaiting action in that 
committee—waiting for a rule, which 
amounts to permission for the House to take 
up the matter, The current excuse for com- 
mittee inaction is that Representative Far- 
Lom, Republican of Maryland, a seaway 
opponent, wants to be present to fight 
against the bill when the committee takes 
action. Fallon is one of the Congressmen 
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Who was unfortunately shot down by Puerto 
Rican fanatics. 

The committee must not wait long. Quick 
House action is essential, for each passing 
day brings new Canadian determination to 
fet on with the job—the United States co- 
Operating or not. Canada is determined and 
Committed to the seaway and Is even becom- 
ing reluctant to include us. 

The arguments which won Senate support 
for the seaway and the 23 to 6 approval of 
the House Public Works Committee decisively 
call for favorable and quick action by the 
House. 

The seaway is going to be built. Nothing 
Congress does can stop it. The question this 
last year has been: Will we allow it to be 
built without our participation? Will we 
allow one of our longest water borders to 
be developed without retaining an equal 
Voice in that development? 

Win we lack the vision that has helped 
in so many past instances to make America 
grow— the vision to take full advantage of 
Our resources? Only with such vision is it 
Possible to continue our economic and in- 
dustrial development. 


- — 


{Prom the Denver Post of March 4, 1954] 
A Seaway Is Sure 


The relationship between economics, poll- 
tics and freight rates is never simple. One 
Tight expect that the prospect for lower 
freight rates, as a result of the construction 
Of the St. Lawrence Seaway, would be uni- 
Versally pleasing to this part of the country, 
Which is so remote that transportation 
Charges are an important consideration in 
almost all lines of business. 

However, while wheat growers, for ex- 
ample, believe the establishment of ocean 
Ports on the Greak Lakes would help their 
export business, sugar beet growers fear that 
they would have to take less for their crops 
u Cuban sugar could be laid down in the 
Chicago market by freighters which had 
been loaded in Habana, 

The beet industry foresees that raw Cuban 
Sugar might be refined in Great Lakes ports 
if the seaway goes through and Cuban sugar 
Might undersell beet sugar in markets which 
the beet industry has long supplied. 

Thus, opposition to seemingly remote 
Projects can show up in unexpected quartors 
whenever there is any threat of upsetting 
long-established patterns of trade, based on 
freight differentials. 

The importance of the beet Industry in 
this part of the country needs no demonstra- 
tion. More important, however, is the stra- 
tegic importance of the industry to the 
Country as a whole. No country could fight 
a war and feed its military personnel and 
its workers without sugar. 

The beet industry has made significant 
Contributions in national strength in two 
World wars. 

It is because of the strategic position of 
the beet industry that we believe it need not 
fear crippling competition even though the 
St. Lawrence seaway is constructed. 

Protection of the beet industry through 
the quota system on sugar has become a part 
Of Government policy. Democratic adminis- 
trations, which were antiprotectionist in 
theory, gave birth to the quota system be- 
Cause they recognized that a going sugar in- 
dustry would always be essential in time of 
national emergency. 

New devices to keep the domestic indus- 

going will be found, we feel sure, if the 
Present quota system does not offer adequate 
Protection after the seaway is a reality. 
The seaway proposal, recommended by 
dent Eisenhower and every other Presi- 
dent since Woodrow Wilson, has been ap- 
Proved by the Senate, it will come before the 
House in the near future. Whether the 
House approves it or not, the seaway will be 
built by Canada alone if not by Canada and 
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the United States as a joint effort. There is 
no way the beet industry can stop it. 

Self-interest requires United States par- 
ticipation so we will have a voice in the op- 
eration of the project and the fixing of its 
tolls. 


From the Kalamazoo Gazette of 
March 8, 1954 


DELAY ON THE Seaway BILL 


The Senate passed the St. Lawrence seaway 
bill January 20. The House Public Works 
Committee approved the measure February 3. 
Shortly after, Representative HALLECK, ma- 
jority leader of the House, predicted the 
early passage of the bill. House Minority 
Leader Raysurn had already made a similarly 
confident prediction. 

The House Rules Committee, however, has 
delayed its hearings on the bill; and Repre- 
sentative Donpero, of Michigan, who Is lead- 
ing the seaway forces, has been pressing for 
action that will bring the bill to the floor. 

Representative Donpero fears that further 
delay will play into the hands of the opposi- 
tion; and, apparently, there is a strong 
opposition. 

It looks, in fact, as If the backers of this 
legislation would have to roll up their sleeves 
for some strenuous shoving and hauling as 
the Detroit Free Press puts it. 

Never before has the seaway bill gotten so 
close to final enactment, as it is now. 

But this may be a good time to recall those 
old adages about counting chickens before 
the eggs are hatched and many a slip ‘twixt 
the cup and the lip. 

It would be a pity if, through overconfi- 
dence or delay, the American people should 
lose this opportunity to share in the building 
of the seaway. It may be the last chance 
we shall have. 


A Poor Exchange 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILL E. NEAL 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 30, 1954 


Mr. NEAL. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I should like to 
call attention to the following editorial 
from the Point Pleasant Register for 
March 27, 1954, which I think sets forth 
in a very realistic manner some facts rel- 
ative to our tariff problem: 

A Poor EXCHANGE 

Suspension of all import duties by the 
United States, says the Randall Commission, 
might result in an annual increase in the 
value on imports to the extent of eight hun- 
dred million to a billion dollars a year. 

The cost? Two hundred thousand Ameri- 
can jobs. 

The Commission bases ita estimates on the 
fact that the total value of our imports in 
1951 was $10 billion, of which $6 billion came 
in duty free. Removing tariffs from the 
remainder of the trade, the Commission es- 
timates, would result in a minimum in- 
crease of 8 percent and a maximum increase 
of 17 percent. 

The 200,000-job loss, the Commission says, 
would be softened somewhat by new job op- 
portunities opened up by the stimulation of 
two-way foreign trade. 

The Commission, of course, doesn't know 
to what extent tariff removal would stimu- 
late imports. And it doesn't know how 
many Americans would be forced into idle- 
ness, Taking its estimates at face value, 
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however, what gain is there in this increased 
moyement of goods when it means that 
Americans by the thousands are to be driven 
from the jobs for which they are fitted? 

What the Commission doesn't say is that 
the loss of these jobs also would mean the 
closing of thousands of small American in- 
dustrial plants. What it doesn't say is that 
the blow would be struck at the great small- 
industry structure of this country—glass- 
houses and potteries, foundries, shoe fac- 
tories, machine shops, tool plants; in short, 
all the great skilled, handcraft trades. What 
would we do were a world catastrophe to 
come along and close the doors to our im- 
ports of these vital articles? 

What the Commission doesn't say, is that 
in the struggle of these displaced men to 
find employment, in the efforts of their em- 
ployers to stay in business and meet the 
competition, the wage structure of the land 
and the living standard of the people would 
be forced down toward the foreign level. 
And what js the remedy proposed? Subsi- 
dies, compensation for displacement, special- 
training courses for other employment—all 
the trappings of relief. 

American industry and American workmen 
want none of this. All they ask is an equal- 
izing tariff—one that will give them an equal 
break, no more, on the home market with 
imported products produced by cheap labor 
In low-living-standard lands. 


Further Endorsements of Sullivan Good 
Stamp Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 30, 1954 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp two communica- 
tions I have received endorsing my bill, 
H. R. 7870, to use some of our vast stocks 
of Government-owned surplus foods to 
supplement the inadequate diets of those 
unfortunate people in the United States 
who are in actual want. 

H. R. 7870 is not intended to be a solu- 
tion for the surplus food problem or for 
our unrealistic and inadequate level of 
grants to people on public assistance, or 
dependent entirely upon hard-pressed 
private charities. In its favor, however, 
I can say that it will materially contrib- 
ute to the welfare of the needy, while at 
the same time putting to humane use 
foodstuffs now piling up in warehouses of 
one sort or another, instead of being put 
into the stomachs of the undernour- 
ished—the hungry. 

One of these letters is from M. Leo Bo- 
hanon, executive director of the Urban 
League of St. Louis, Inc., a member of 
the Greater St. Louis Community Chest 
and the Social Planning Council of St. 
Louis, and an affiliate of the National 
Urban League. 

The other is from Adeline A. Ruenzi, 
president of the Service Club for the 
Blind, Inc., an organization in which the 
blind themselves take the leading role in 
promoting the causes of the blind and 
aiding the sightless. Miss Ruenzi, her 
two vice presidents, the secretary, legal 
counsel, and all the members of the 
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board of directors and the advisory 
board of this organization are identified 
by the organization as being blind. A 
civic roster of honorary officers and di- 
rectors of this organization includes 
many outstanding St. Louis citizens. 
But the active leadership of the organi- 
zation is composed, as I said, almost en- 
tirely of blind persons. 

The two letters I refer to are as fol- 
lows: 

Tur Unsan Leacve or St. Lovis, INC., 
St. Louis, Mo., March 12, 1954. 
Mrs. JoHN B. SULLIVAN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mas, SULLIVAN: Thank you very much 
for sharing with me the proposed House bill 
H. R. 7870, which provides for the distribu- 
tion of surplus foods to needy persons. 

I heartily agree with and endorse the 
substance of your bill. I think it would be 
shortsighted for this Nation to permit sur- 
plus foods to go unused with the possibility 
of spoilage when there are so many needy 
citizens who could use it. 

I wish to commend you for your forthright 
interest in the needs of the little people of 
our country. 

Sincerely yours, 
LeO BoHANON, 
Executive Director. 
Service CLUB ror THE BLIND, INC., 
St. Louis, Mo., March 15, 1954. 
Mrs. Jonn B. SULLIVAN, 
Congress of the United States, 
House of Representatives. 

Dran Mas. SULLIVAN: It has always been 
my opinion that the needy should have the 
benefit of any surplus food commodities. As 
we have so many in our country who are 
unable to buy their staple foods, it seems 
only fair and proper that they should be 
the recipients. 

Since the welfare agencies deal with and 
have the necessary data on those who are 
in need of assistance it seems the only solu- 
tion for distribution, The private organiza- 
tions could be of great value, too, as many 
are helped through them and no other. 

Sincerely, 
ADELINE A, RUENZI, 
President. 


American Legion’s Objections to 
H. R. 7839 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 30, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include herewith a letter from the direc- 
tor of the national legislative commis- 
sion of the American Legion in opposi- 
tion to certain provisions of H. R. 7839, 
the Housing Act of 1954, which we are 
scheduled to consider on the House floor, 
possibly beginning tomorrow. 

I think the American Legion and all 
veterans organizations are concerned 
over provisions of this act affecting in- 
terest rates on Veterans’ Administration* 
loans and provisions affecting veterans 
preference in obtaining housing. 

Personally, I fully subscribe to the 
Position taken by the American Legion, 
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which is outlined in the analysis of sec- 
tions 201 and 201 (0 of H. R. 7839, which 
follows: 
THE AMERICAN LEGION, 
NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C., March 29, 1954. 

Hon. MELVIN PRICE, 

House Office Building, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN PRICE: As you know, the 
bill H. R. 7839, commonly referred to as the 
Housing Act of 1954, was reported out by the 
House Banking and Currency Committee on 
March 28, 1954, and is scheduled to come up 
for debate on the floor of the House on 
March 31, 1954. 

The American Legion strongly opposes cer- 
tain provisions of this bill, namely sections 
201 and 201 (1) having to do with fixing in- 
terest. rates on Veterans’ Administration 
mortgages, and section 901, which has to do 
with veterans’ preference in obtalning war 
housing. 

Under sections 201 and 201 (1) the Presi- 
dent would be given power to fix interest 
rates from time to time, but not in excess 
of 2% percent above the annual yield of 
marketable obligations of the United States 
having a maturity date of 15 years or more. 

Attached please find a memorandum show- 
ing the American Legion's objections to this 
method of fixing the interest rates on vet- 
erans’ mortgages. 

The American Legion also objects to the 
provisions of section 901 of the bill on the 
ground they fail to give veterans the same 
preferences in the purchase of war housing 
as are contained in the present laws. I at- 
tach a separate statement giving our ob- 
jections in further detail. 

Appreciating your interest In the protec- 
tion of qualified veterans I know these ob- 
Jections will receive your serious considera- 
tion, I respectfully request that when H. R. 
7839 comes up for consideration in the House 
you vote to strike sections 201, 201 (1) and 
901 from the bill. 

Thanking you for your favorable con- 
sideration of this request, and with kindest 
personal regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Mues D. Kennevy, 
Director. 


WHY THE AMERICAN LEGION OPPOSES SECTIONS 
201 anv 201 (1) or H. R. 7839 


INTEREST RATES ON VA MORTGAGES 


1. We believe in the maintenance of a 
separate housing program for veterans under 
the sole jurisdiction of the VA; we want 
the present policy continued. 

2. The power to regulate Interest rates 
should remain in Congress. 

3. We submit that the phrase contained in 
section 201 the President is hereby author- 
ized, without regard to any other provision 
of law" is too broad and that only specific 
authority should be granted, not only to the 
President, but to any other Government 
official who may be concerned. 

4. These sections are bound to result in 
an increase in the interest rate, now fixed 
at 4½% percent in keeping with the provisions 
of Public Law 101 of the 83d Congress. 

5. The proposed method of fixing interest 
rates would result In discrimination between 
veteran home purchasers, due to the fact 
the rates would vary from time to time, dur- 
ing the same year, depending on the ayer- 
age yield of marketable obligations of the 
United States. 

6. This method of fixing interest is not 
practical from the standpoint of the veteran- 
mortgagor or the builder. 

7. There is nothing to stop the rate from 
being increased to 6 percent any time the 
yield on Government obligations goes to 3% 
percent. 4 
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8. The big-money interests will not be 
satisfied until they get the rate on veterans’ 
mortgages up to 6 percent. They are not 
interested in the veteran as such. 

9. The VA advises that the average loan 
to a veteran in 1953 was $9,480, with a typical 
maturity of 20 years, and that had the in- 
terest rate in 1953 been 534 percent rather 
than 4 and 4½ percent (as it actually was). 
the veteran would have had to pay an in- 
crease in interest of $70.72 for the first year, 
and $932.83 additional interest over the 
period of his mortgage. At 5'4 percent, 544 
percent, or 6 percent the amount of interest 
will, of course, increase accordingly. 

10. When the original Servicemen’s Read- 
justment Act (Public Law 346, 78th Cong.) 
was written, a celling was placed on the 
interest rate on these mortgages in order 
that there might not be a prohibitive rate 
charged those who had served in the Armed 
Forces and for whom the legislation was 
intended to give some assistance in reestab- 
lishing themselves on a sound economic 
basis. Sections 201 and 201 (1) violate this 
principle in every respect, 

11. Sections 201 and 201 (1) abridge the 
principle of veterans’ preference, and should 
be stricken from the bill. 


WHY THE AMERICAN LEGION OPPOSES SECTION 
901 or H. R. 7839 


DISPOSAL OF PERMANENT WAR HOUSING WITHOUT 
REGARD TO VETERANS’ PREFERENCE HOUSING 
LAWS 


1. Under the provisions of section 901 (g) 
(new), the Administrator would be author- 
ized to dispose of any permanent war hous- 
ing without regard to the preferences, con- 
tained in subsections (b) and (c) of the 
present law (Public Law 475 of the sist 
Cong., p. 26). 

2. Said subsection (b) of the present law 
states that preferences in the purchase of 
any dwelling designed for occupancy by not 
more than four families and offered for sep- 
arate sale, shall be granted to veterans over 
other purchasers for such period as the Ad- 
ministrator may determine and in the fol- 
lowing order: 

“(1) A veteran who occupies a unit in 
the dwelling structure to be sold and who 
intends to continue to occupy such unit; 

"(2) A nonveteran who occupies a unit 
in the dwelling structure to be sold and who 
intends to continue to occupy such unit; 

“(3) A veteran who intends to occupy 2 
unit in the dwelling structure to be sold.” 

Subsection (c) of the present law grants 
first preference to groups of veterans or- 
ganized on a mutual ownership or coopera- 
tive basis, etc., where a housing project is to 
be disposed of, 

3. No such preferences are contained in 
section 901. 

4. Section 901 would open wide the door for 
the the elimination of veterans’ preference in 
the disposal of permanent war housing. 

5. It has been the experience of American 
Legion representatives that many officials of 
the Housing and Home Finance Agency have 
absolutely no regard for veterans. 

6. While we have confidence in the present 
Administrator of the Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Agency, there are too many employed 
in that Agency who feel that preference in 
the sale of surplus housing to veterans should 
be eliminated, and we fear those who would 
actually be responsible for the administra- 
tion of the law would use this authority to 
gain their personal desires to deprive veterans 
of their rights to purchase surplus war 
housing. 

7. We contend that veterans’ preference 
nas never hindered the sale of these prop- 
erties, or worked a hardship on the Housing 
Agency. 

8. Stripped of Its legal phraseology, secticn 
901 is nothing more or less than a bold at- 
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tempt to knock out veterans’ preference in 
the purchase of defense housing. 

9. Current economic conditions do not 
Warrant a weakening of the preference laws 
granted veterans in the field of housing. 

10. Section 901 abridges the principle of 
Veterans’ reference, and should be stricken 
from the bill, H. R. 7839. 


Small Business: America’s Biggest 
Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. HILL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 30, 1954 


Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article from the 
April 1954 issue of Nation's Business: 


Smart Bustvess: AMERICA'S BiocEst BUSI- 
WESS—A MANUFACTURER INTERVIEWS WEN- 
DELL B. BARNES, Heap or UNITED STATES 
SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


(Mr. Barnes practiced law and operated 
small businesses in Oklahoma before joining 
SBA. A.C. Grant heads the Atlantic Manu- 
facturing Co., of Hamburg. Pa. His firm, 
founded in 1946, assembles generator sets.) 

Mr. Grant. Mr. Barnes, will you tell me 
exactly what the Small Business Administra- 
tion Is? 

Mr. Barnes. It is an independent agency 
treated under the Small Business Act of 1953. 
The law was passed in late July. 

Purpose of the agency is described in the 
Preamble to the act, which says the essence 
Of the American economic system of private 
enterprise is free competition. The preserva- 
tion and expansion of such competition is 
basic not only to the economic well-being but 
to the security of this Nation. It is the de- 
Clared policy of the Congress that the Gov- 
ernment should ald, counsel, assist, and pro- 
tect, insofar as is possible, the interest of 
Small business concerns in order to preserve 
tree competitive enterprise and to insure 
that a fair proportion of the total purchases 
4nd contracts for supplies and services for 
the Government be placed with small busi- 
Ress enterprises. 

The agency is small, as Government agen- 
ties go. We have about 500 employees. 
Roughly a third are in the Washington office. 

Mr. Gar. How do you define small 

ness? 

Mr. Barnes. Generally speaking a small 
business is one that is independently owned 
and does not dominate in its field. We use 
& definition that says that any business that 

fewer than 100 employees is small and 

One that has more than 1,000 is large. 

In between those limits we use different 
Categories depending on actual statiscal 
Studies we have made based on census data, 

If a company does not dominate a field, 
We feel free to go beyond the definition. 

With regard to procurement assistance, we 
are using the same criteria as the Armed 

that is, any firm is regarded as 
Small that has 500 or fewer employees, in- 
Cluding affiliates. 

Mr. Grant. Mr. Barnes, as Small Business 
Administrator who are your immediate su- 
Periors? 7 

Mr. Banners. This is an Independent agency. 
My immediate superior is the White House. 
We have a Loan Policy Board, composed of 

© Secretary of the Treasury, Secretary of 

mmerce, and myself as Chairman. That 

however, makes policies only in con- 

nection with our lending activities. It has 
to do with our other activities. 
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Mr. Grant. Specifically what is it you do 
to help small companies? 

Mr, Barnes. Our alm is to provide help in 
three areas that are of major concern to 
small operators: One, of course, is to help ob- 
tain a fair share of Government contracts; 
two, we assist in getting adequate capital 
and credit; also, we help in obtaining com- 
petent management, technical and produc- 
tion counsel. 

Let's stick first to the subject of Govern- 
ment contracts. In addition to helping 
small firms get direct Government contracts, 
we can help them get subcontracts from 
other prime contractors, 

From August 1, 1953, to March 1, 1954, 
SBA field personnel made 1,368 visits to prime 
contractors and received 3,084 requests from 
them for small subcontractors. We made 
2,283 visits to small firms to obtain first- 
hand information on equipment capable of 
doing specified subcontract work, and 5,626 
referrals of small-business men to holders of 
prime contracts. 

Mr. Grant. I notice one thing; you said 
you made calls to small businesses. Couldn't 
a small-business man help himself u he 
would register his facilities with the local 
SBA office? 

Mr. BARNES. Absolutely. We maintain a 
record of firms which desire either contracts 
or subcontracts from the Government prime 
contractors. Those firms are classified and 
indexed so it is easy to find who they are, 
what machinery and equipment they have 
and the special services they can offer. It is 
to the advantage of each businessman to 
come to our nearest field Office and record 
there the information about his business 
that will cause these referrals to come to him. 

Mr. GRANT. Do you have a complete list 
of small businesses or have you just started 
to compile the list? 

Mr. BARNES. It's not a complete list by any 
means. I suppose it would cover roughly 
10 percent of the businesses of the country 
that would be classified as small manufac- 
turers. But it is the start of what could be 
a nationwide survey and inventory of busi- 
nesses, 

Mr. Grant. When different Government 
agencies are considering a program they 
usually call in big business. Does anyone 
from your office attend these meetings to 
know what's going on so small business can 
keep abreast of things? Or do we have to 
take just what's left over? 

Mr. Barnes. Many Government agencies 
ask us to sit in on the decisions as they affect. 
small business. We have representation on 
practically all of the interagency and indus- 
try committees set up by such other depart- 
ments as the Department of Commerce, the 
Office of Defense Mobilization—— 

Mr. Grant. Mr. Barnes, I'd like to inter- 
rupt a minute. You say “as they affect small 
business.” Isn't it true that many times 
things that affect big business will also affect 
small business? Recently I heard a news 
program which said tax considerations are 
given to certain critical businesses to expand 
their facilities. They can write their equip- 
ment off in a short time. Do you think that 
special tax consideration was given to big 
business before it was determined if small 
business had the needed facilities? 

Mr. Barnes. The tax amortization plan 
embodies certain mobilization goals, Those 
have been carefully thought out and we have 
a representative who sits in on decisions on 
those matters. As a matter of fact, almost 
daily we represent small-business men who 
are taking part in that program and it may 
be that there are instances where tax amorti- 
zations are granted to large companies while 
our small businesses are available. But I 
don't know of any offhand and we try to 
watch that carefully. 

Mr. Grant. We built an addition to our 
facilities when we got a Government con- 
tract so that we would not jeopardize our 
commercial and export business. We spent 
quite a bit of money. Aren't we eligible for 
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tax amortization on the contract, inasmuch 
as nothing is being put through the new 
building except Government work? 

Mr. Barnes, You are if you come within 
the limitations of the program. I am not 
prepared to say offhand whether you do or 
not. There are certain goals, as you know, 
and you have to fit within those. Have you 
applied for tax amortization? 

Mr. Grant. No, we haven't. 

Mr. Barnes. I'll be glad to have someone 
look into it with you. 

I know that you as well as most other 
small-business men must haye been pleased 
to hear the President's recommendation to 
Congress, He touched on the subject that 
comes No. 1 in the order of importance 
to the owners of most small businesses, and 
that is, the effect of tax laws on your busi- 
ness. This involves the amount of your 
earnings which you are able to retail for 
future growth and expansion. 

We feel that the President's proposal, if 
acted upon favorably by Congress, will pro- 
vide a stimulant to you and others. Isn't 
that your feeling? 

Mr. Grant. Yes. Very much s0. 

Mr. Barnes. Mr. Grant, we talked a mo- 
ment ago about Government contracts. I'd 
like to tell you how the action of this agency 
benefits the taxpayer, as well as the small- 
business man and his employees. In one 
case, the taxpayers were saved $1,300 when a 
certificate of competency, which we helped 
the operator get, led to acceptance of the low 
bid made by a small-business concern, 

Mr. Grant. You spoke of certificate of 
competency. What is that, Mr. Barnes? 
And what is the procedure for getting one? 

Mr. BARNES. Being low bidder on a Gov- 
ernment contract is not always enough. A 
Government contracting officer can question 
the ability—technical and financial—of a 
company to fulfill a contract it seeks. In 
such a case the contract might go to a 
higher bidder. 

It's our intent to save Government money 
whenever possible. So upon application by 
a company whose ability to fulfill a contract 
has been questioned. we have specialists ana- 
lyze the applicant's plant, equipment, and fi- 
nancial situation, On the basis of these 
findings a certificate of competency can be 
issued. 

Since last August 1 certificates of compe- 
tency have resulted in Government savings 
of more than $77,000. 

In one example, wherein $1,300 was saved, 
the Army Ordnance contracting officer was 
about to disqualify the company. 

The small-business man applied to SBA for 
a certificate of competency. In the mean- 
time, the contracting officer delayed making 
the award, pending investigation. An in- 
dustrial specialist of SBA's Philadelphia re- 
gional office visited the company along with 
& financial specialist, to determine produc- 
tive and financial capabilities. 

After review by SBA's regional director in 
Philadelphia, the specialist’s reports were 
forwarded to Washington along with the re- 
gional director's recommendations. We de- 
cided that the company did have the produc- 
tive and financial resources to complete the 
contract. A certificate of competency was 
granted and the small firm was awarded the 
contract. 

As a result, the firm and its 20 employees 
received approximately 682.000 of Govern- 
ment business, and the Government was 
saved some money, We think that's some- 
thing the taxpayers are interested in. 

Mr. Grant. It certainly is. 

Mr. Barnes, I think you might be inter- 
ested in some other types of inquiries that 
come to us. 

Mr. Grant. Yes. I'd like to hear about 
them. 

Mr. Barnes, We are called on for all types 
of service. In general we try to act as the 
representative of small business on all mat- 
ters pertaining to the Government. 
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We get requests for help In financial mat- 
ters, Government procurement, rapid tax 
amortization, help in getting scarce mate- 
rials, locating machine tools—all types of 
problems. 

We frequently find that we can be of most 
help by not giving an actual loan. For in- 
stance, here's the case of a World War II 
veteran, a veterinarian, who had established 
a successful practice after the war. He built 
and equipped a veterinary hospital in 1952, 
obtaining a mortgage on the real estate and 
buying considerable equipment on instal- 
ments. His earnings enabled him to meet 
his fixed obligations until he was recalled 
to the service in 1953. Although the hospi- 
tal was leased to another operator, total in- 
come was reduced to a point which strained 
the owner's ability to continue monthly in- 
stallments and also retire the accounts pay- 
able. He therefore sought an SBA loan to 
consolidate all his debts. 

Upon exploring the detalis of the indebted- 
ness we arranged with the local mortgagee 
of the real property for a moratorium on the 
mortgage payments. Also all the obligations 
on the equipment were consolidated, with 
our assistance, Into a bank loan, which Is 
within the veteran's ability to repay. In 
this case we gave badly needed help—at no 
cost to the Government. The example is 
repeated many times in various ways. 

For instance, from my home town of Tulsa, 
Okla,, an acquaintance—a young man— 
came to see me. He was manufacturing 
rural fire engines. A number of farmers in 
an area could buy one of these trucks and 
thus not only provide safety for their prop- 
erty but also get reduced fire insurance rates. 

He had developed his business to the 
Point where he needed additional capital. 
He wanted a loan. However, we're working 
with the banks of the country; we're not 
competing with them. We believe that we 
should act only when local credit is not 
available. In his case I was able to refer 
him to a bank which was pleased to make 
the loan, When last heard from he was ex- 
panding his business and, I hope, selling 
more rural fire trucks. 

Mr, Grant. Talking about loans, do you use 
only Government funds in making money 
Avallable to small businesses? 

Mr. Barnes, The funds that we ourselves 
lend are Government funds. But we also 
participate wtih banks which in turn use 
their funds for part of the loans, At present 
most of our loans are of that type. 

The figure as of March 1 was 37 direct 
SBA loans approved, totaling about $2,200,000, 
and 46 bank-SBA participation loans ap- 
proved, totaling about 83.430.000. The aver- 
age size loan has been $66,500. 

The money we use was appropriated by 
Congress and placed in a revolving fund in 
the Treasury. When we use any of those 
funds we are required to pay interest to 
the Government, and the interest we charge 
on loans offsets the interest that we pay. 

The revolving fund, of course, is not de- 
pleted. The money all comes back, and is 
available again for lending. The interest 
charged, it is hoped, will offset any losses, 
I want to emphasize that the lending func- 
tion of this agency is only one-third of our 
activities, 

Mr. Grant, I imagine that your regional 
ofices have to deal with some pretty unusual 
cases sometimes. 

Mr. Barnes. That's right. We frequently 
confer with people whom we do not feel 
qualify or need or deserve our help. Here's 
a letter we recently received. I don't mean 
to make light of this man's suggestion. But 
I do feel that it is amusing enough so that 
he would not mind if I told you about it: 

“GENTLEMEN: I have been told that there 
is good money to be made in conducting and 
managing the so-called lonesome-heart clubs 
and other organizations of this kind, and 
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there are some points I should like to clear 
up. 


letin form or printed literature—pertaining 
to this endeavor; second, must one be li- 
censed; third, what cooperation with the 
post office is required, if any? 

“I would appreciate receiving any informa- 
tion and help that you can give me in this 
matter." 

This one stumped us. 
that the business of lonely hearts was so 
widespread that we'd better classify it as big 
business. 

Fortunately very little of the time of our 
employees has to be taken up with such 
trivial matters, Our task is to help busi- 
nessmen in the ways I've told you about 
and that's what we try to do. 

Mr. Grant. How does SBA differ from the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation and the 
Small Defense Plants Administration? 

Mr. Bagnes. The Small Defense Plants Ad- 
ministration was created to help primarily 
those concerns that were engaged in defense 
work during the Korean war period. Be- 
tween 300,000 and 400,000 firms were eligible 
for assistance. SDPA could not make loans, 
but was limited to recommending them. 

We differ because no such limitation is 
placed on our activity. We are able to help 
or to represent all the small-business con- 
cerns in the country. Some 4.000.000 units 
fall into a classification of small business. 

As for the RFC, we are limited in our loans 
under the present law to $150,000 maximum 
for any one borrower. The RFC had no such 
limitation. We may participate with other 
lending institutions, such as banks, in loans 
greater than $150,000, but our share may 
not exceed that amount. 

Mr. Grant. What is the limitation on the 
amount of money you have to lend? 

Mr. Barnes. Congress appropriated $55,- 
000,000 for the revolving fund. We have ear- 
marked $5,000,000 of that for disaster loans. 

Mr. Grant. I've never used the loan facili- 
tles of SBA but it’s always nice to know 
where you can get money if you can qualify 
for it. 

Mr. Barnes. Of course, in many instances, 
we help a businessman get a loan and no 
Government funds are involved at all. For 
instance, one small company was unable to 
get a bank loan because of $25,000 in out- 
standing notes. Our financial advisers 
showed the proprietor how he could issue 
company stock in place of notes. The com- 
pany thereupon was able to obtain Its bank 
loan without further difficulty. 

Mr. Grant. Are the men In your regional 
Ofices highly specialized? For example, if 
I go into an office with a finance problem 
do the have specialists in that? 

Mr. Barnes, Yes; we have financial special- 
ists in all our regional offices. Our men have 
been selected for qualities that will enable 
them to bring the maximum amount of serv- 
ice to businessmen. These men haye all had 
business experience. Their assignments are 
to work in their particular fields. But most 
of them are equipped to deal with various 
problems even outside those fields, 

Mr. Grant. What are some of the back- 
grounds, for example? 

Mr. Barnes. Don I. Williams, regional dl- 
rector in Cleveland, was formerly general 
sales manager of a match manufacturing 
company, advancing through the ranks to the 
top sales position. C. I. Moyer, regional di- 
rector in Kansas City, has been a Kansas 
banker. He's also a law graduate. He was 
chairman of the board of the Douglas Coun- 
ty State Bank, Lawrence, Kans., and a trustee 
and chairman of the finance committee of 
Kiwanis International. 

Mr. Grant. You're talking about the re- 
gional directors, Mr. Barnes. But when I go 
into the office in Philadelphia I find a whole 
office full of men. I may not even talk with 
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the regional director. To the businessman 
seeking information or advice, it's important 
that these other men—the men he actually 
deals with—be highly qualified too. 

Mr. Barngés. Of course it is. And we have 
men there who by their own experience can 
reassure you that you're talking with busi- 
nessmen who know your problems. 

Our regional director in Philadelphia ts 
William H. Harman, a former vice president 
of a locomotive works. 

He was also president of a machine tool 
manufacturing firm and an engineering con- 
sultant. He is well known among business- 
men in the Philadelphia area, 

In his office are men like Joseph Dellert, 
associate regional! director, who has had wide 
experience with other government agencies 
and has been an industrial specialist. In 
addition he has held many responsible engi- 
neering jobs with private Industry. He ls a 
graduate electrical engineer. Earl R. Smith 
is production specialist in the Philadelphia 
regional office. In private industry he has 
been management engineer and a superin- 
tendent of production. He studied engi- 
neering and management at the University 
of Minnesota. George A. Wilson is an expert 
in lending procedures. Rayson E. Roche is 
financial specialist. He has had long service 
with private banking organizations. 

There are plenty of others, all of whom 
have had the right kind of experience and 
training to qualify them for the jobs they've 
been assigned. This, I think, will serve as 
good example of the kind of men who staff 
our offices. 

Mr, Grant. Mr. Barnes, when a business- 
man is interested in getting help, does he 
have to go through anyone else or can he 
come directly to an SBA office? 

Mr. Barnes. He absolutely does not have 
to go through anyone else. This agency is 
set up to deal with businessmen and I can't 
emphasize too strongly that we do not in- 
tend to tolerate any influence peddlers. 
That's why we established offices near their 
homes—so they could come in and talk with 
us directly, or write to us and we'll answer 
directly. We have no influence for sale. 

Mr. Grant. As a small-business man, it's 
certainly gratifying to know your feelings in 
this matter. Mr, Barnes, you mentioned 
loan applications, Last fall I attended-a 
congressional hearing, and the length of 
time it took to get a loan was brought out. 
Actually the fleld office can make a loan in 
a very short time, can't it? Or does it have 
to come to Washington for approval? 

Mr. Barnes, Certain types of loans—dia- 
aster loans, for example—the field offices ars 
set up to handle at that level. These involve 
small sums, However, the other type loans, 
the applications haying first been processed, 
come to Washington for final approval, 

Mr. Grant. The application has to go 
through the regional office first? 

Mr. Barnes. It does. That is, a regional 
office or a branch office. Then we have loan 
examiners here who review material collected 
in the feld. That is an essential procedure 
because there must be compliance with laws 
and loan policies. It is not a time-consum- 
ing opertion. It's a matter of a few days 
before a loan has been acted upon by the 
loan examiner in Washington and then by 
an impartial loan-review committee. Next 
the loan-review committee recommends to 
the administrator the action to be taken. 

The loan-review committee is careful to 
determine first that the applicant has gone 
to his own bank and to private sources of 
money; second, it must be determined 
whether the bank is willing to participate in 
a loan with us. Only it all that fails do we 
consider making the loan ourselves. 

Mr. Grant. Pardon me, Mr. Barnes. Are 
you talking about a short-term loan or & 
long-term loan, or both? 
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Mr. Barnes, Both. However, it’s when you 
get into the longer term loans that business- 
men need outside help. 

Mr, Grant. What steps must a business- 
Man take to get a loan from you? 

Mr. Barnes. He need only provide us with 
facts on which we can base judgment as to 
whether the loan is sound. 

Mr. Grant, Can't a person save time by 
Writing to a regional office first? 

Mr, Barnes. Yes. In fact, he can start 
With his own local bank. Most of the banks 
have information regarding our loans and he 
can find out about an SBA loan right in his 
own town. 

He should go to his bank and discuss the 
Credit he needs and try to obtain the loan 
there. If the bank is unable to advance 
the credft; he should inquire if the bank 
Would participate in a loan with us. Finally 
he should assemble information that a bor- 
rower has to provide to any lender. If he 
has all that information and brings it to our 
field office he can get a rapid answer. 

Most of the time consumed in our loan 
Program is taken up by the borrower himself 
in assembling the credit data necessary to 
Support the loan he seeks. 

We have done everything we can to 
Streamline procedure. And as our people 
Work longer under our procedures, we feel 
that we can take additional shortcuts with 
safety. We're trying to eliminate redtape 
and at the same time preserve all the essen- 
tials of a sound lending program. 

Mr. Grant. I think the loan program is 
& good one, One of the toughest problems 
Of the small businessman is financial grow- 
ing pains. He can have a good business but 
he can't get the money to operate it. I think 
your feeling is the same as mine—that is, 
that small business is the backbone of 
America, 

Mr. Barnes. Well, I'd like to say this: 
We're not fighting big business. We are 
representing small business and helping to 
build up small business, In many cases we 
Can count on big business to assist us in 

additional help and support for 
small business. For instance, in subcon- 
tracting, big business can do much to spread 
the work among small contractors. And 
Many managers of big business establish- 
ments realize and understand that success 
depends on the number of small firms—that 
is, reliable, able small firms—with which 
they can associate and with whom they can 
deal to get supplies and materials. 

A good example was shown during the war 
When a few of the major aircraft compa- 
nies—5 or 6 of them—were able to produce 
aircraft at the rate of 100,000 a year. An 
unheard of, undreamed of figure. Anyone 
Who knows anything about it at all under- 
Stands, and certainly those companies would 
de the first to say, it wasn't those 5 or 6 com- 
Panies by themselves that did the job. It 
Was the 7,000 subcontractors and suppliers 
who provided materials and parts that went 
into the final assembly. 

I'm sure that in your own business you use 
Suppliers in producing your final product. 
And I'm sure that you'd say it's the excel- 
lence of your suppliers that contributes to 
the success you have had in your business. 

Mr. Grant. That's right. Now I'd like to 
ask what consideration will SBA give to small 
business operating in areas of labor surplus? 

Mr. Barnes. We have been studying the 
Problem of labor surplus areas and realize 
the importance of this general subject, 
Which is a situation that has occurred, we 
Teel, by reason Of the end of the Korean war. 

With the ending of the war and the end- 
ing of an inflationary spiral—a condition 
that had existed for a number of years— 
the purchasing and procurement plans of 
the Defense Department have been read- 

-. This period of readjustment, we feel, 
is temporary. 
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Nonetheless, there is a problem and we've 
got to recognize it. We're not going to put 
our heads in the sand. We're going to find 
what can be done about it. In most cases 
the businessman will, by his own ingenuity, 
find the fields and the activities that will 
restore the business balance and revitalize 
his business. 

Of course, there are many favorable as- 
pects in the picture. The largest baby crop 
in history is going to produce more pur- 
chasers for practically all types of goods, 
services, and materials. 

To the alert businessman and alert ad- 
vertiser, here is a ready-made market—if he 
can find out what this new large segment 
of the population will buy. It might be all- 


day suckers or marbles at present. But next 


year it will be bobby-sox; and the year after, 
perhaps scooters and sports roadsters. There 
is ample opportunity for the man who is 
able to recognize and seize opportunities, 

But the areas of stress and strain are the 
ones in which the larger activities have 
ceased or where economic changes have 
taken place. We can't, for instance, re- 
vitalize an industry that has priced itself 
out of existence. That's not a Government 
function. We can't take action to stave off 
business failure where a man has been un- 
wise in his investment and in the activities 
which he has selected for his factory or 
shop. 

We can have information available as to 
what other people in other areas have found 
to be good investments and good activities. 
In specific labor areas these are some of the 
things we have done: 

In a bulletin to all SBA field representa- 
tives, I have reemphasized the importance 
of the SBA program of making available in- 
formation on defense contracts and thereby 
increasing the number of defense contracts 
placed in labor surplus areas, and pledge sup- 
port of SBA to small firms seeking tax write- 
offs for defense plants located in labor sur- 
plus areas. 

I have ordered specifically that: 1, Priority 
be given to applications for loans from small 
business in critical areas. 2. SBA stand ready 
to advise and counsel small business con- 
cerns that file for rapid tax amortization 
benefits. 

I have also ordered SBA representatives 
in the various procurement centers of the 
armed services to make available to the 
regional and branch offices of SBA bid sets, 
prints, and specifications when available, on 
all procurement under joint determination 
as well as all other procurement opportun- 
ities that can be produced in labor surplus 
areas. 

Beyond that, we can encourage factories in 
labor surplus areas to get thelr names on 
Government bidders’ lists so that they may 
receive information on contract opportuni- 
ties. 

We can, if need be, send our production 
specialists in to look over their plants and 
see if we can make suggestions that would 
make their operation more economic and 
profitable. 

Mr. Grant. You just spoke of procurement 
under joint determination. What do you 
mean by that? 

Mr. Barnes. Joint determination is our 
name for action we take, jointly with the 
military or other Government purchasing 
agency, to earmark certain proposed procure- 
ments exclusively for small business. 

Here is the way this program works: We 
have procurement specialists in the major 
purchasing offices of the military. There, in 
cooperation with the military procurement 
specialists, proposed procurements are 
screened. We attempt to get all or a part 
of those found suitable for award to small 
firms earmarked exclusively for competition 
among small firms under our joint determi- 
nation program. So far we have earmarked 
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about $143 million worth of contracts for 
small business. 

We sometimes go much farther than that 
to help a small firm get a Government con- 
tract. It sometimes happens that the small 
firm is low bidder, but the procurement of- 
ficial raises a question as to his competency, 
In such cases we can issue the certificate of 
competency we spoke of earlier. 

We're working on something else that 
will interest you too. We're making man- 
agement extension courses avallable through 
the cooperation of colleges and universities. 

Our thinking behind this Js that out of the 
306,000 businesses which go out of existence 
in this country every year, roughly 40 per- 
cent fail or cease to exist because of lack of 
managerial ability, and failure to make prop- 
er decisions. Many of those business units 
could be saved. 

Therefore, we have been working with col- 
Jeges and universities, many of whom are al- 
ready in this field, to bring extension courses 
to the businessman's home town so that he 
can have a current review of the subjects 
that are of importance to him. 

Mr. Grant. Mr. Barnes, its been a’ pleas- 
ure to talk with you here in Washington. 
Stop in at Hamburg and see us, won't you? 

Mr. Barnes. Thank you for coming, Mr. 
Grant. I hope that you'll come to see me 
again and call on us if we can ever be of 
further assistance to you in your business. 

1. SMALL BUSINESS! WHAT IT 18 

Standards for defining small business can 
be as elusive as flights of mallards over a 
misty marsh, No scientific standards exist, 
However, there are same serviceable defini- 
tions. 

The United States Department of Com- 
merce coined one of them 3 years ago when, 
after studying 452 industries, it concluded 
that—in manufacturing—number of em- 
ployees is the most reliable test of size. 
It decided that any company with 100 em- 
ployees or fewer was small, and any with 
2,500 was large. It added that, in liquors and 
electrical appliances, for example, a firm 
with 1,000 employees is small. 

This definition has some deficiencies. A 
steel company, for example, with 1 percent 
of the country's steel capacity shows assets 
of $157 million and a payroll of 16,500 
workers. An automobile maker with around 
4 percent of total car sales is capitalized at 
$195 million and employs 27,000 workers. In 
their own industries, both these corporations 
are small business. They would be immense 
in apparel, brick, cutlery, dental supplies 
and on down the list from machine tools to 
textiles and woodworking. 

Obviously a more precise measurement 
was needed and, in the Small Business Act of 
1953, Congress tried to provide it: “* * * a 
small business concern shal) be deemed to 
be one which is independently owned and 
operated and which is not dominant in its 
field of operations.” 

The Pentagon, in awarding defense con- 
tracts, observes this definition but augments 
it by setting 500 or fewer employees as an 
additional dividing line between small and 


large. 

The Small Business Administration also 
uses the 500 employee figure in its efforts to 
help small manufacturing plants obtain de- 
fense contracts and to determine whether 
or not a concern is eligible for a loan. 

For all other purposes, however, SBA de- 
fines a manufacturing concern as small if it 
has 100 or fewer employees and large if it 
has 1,000 or more. Plants with average em- 
ployment between these figures are either 
small or large depending on the nature of 
the industry involved and its employment 
pattern. . Hence establishments with 250 or 
fewer employees are small in textile bags, 
canning and preserving (except fish), 
pickles and sauces, wood office furniture, 
scientific instruments, lead pencils and 
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crayons. Organizations with 500 or fewer em- 
ployces are small in explosives, salt, storage 
batteries, insulated wire and cable, watches 
and clocks, footwear (except rubber), and 
machine tools. Companies with 1,000 or 
fewer are considered small in medicinal 
chemicals, soap and glycerin, motors and 
generators, radios and related products, and 
photographic equipment. 

Since, in some manufacturing lines, em- 
ployment fluctuates in the course of a year, 
SBA's measurements of size also take into 
account a concern’s average employment for 
the preceding year. 

Except in manufacturing—and nearly all 
mining—annual sales volume is the most 
dependable measure of size. In wholesale 
trade, for example, economists have long 
agreed that a volume of $2 million a year or 
below stamps a firm as small. SBA from the 
first adopted this as one standard of small 
size. It did not suffice, however, to cover all 
wholesale trade. The SBA soon found that 
it had also to regard as small any establish- 
ment with annual sales of $5 million or below 
in coal and coke (yards), coffee, tea, spices, 
cotton, general lines in drugs, groceries, 
hardware, electrical, and drygoods, farm- 
dairy machinery and equipment, electrical 
appliances and equipment, general merchan- 
dise, grain, meat and meat products, non- 
ferrous metals and metal work, piece goods, 
converters, household refrigerator equip- 
ment, tires and tubes, tobacco leaf, and mo- 
hair wool. 

Where a wholesale enterprise also engages 
in manufacturing, it cannot be designated 
as small unless, in both sides of its activity, 
it conforms to SBA definitions. 

In retail and service trades, the SBA defines 
as small, companies whose sales total $300,- 
000 or less, except for lumber yards and 
dealers in farm equipment and building ma- 
terials. For them the figure is $500,000, or 
less. For department stores and dealers in 
new and used motor vehicles, the dividing 
line is $1 million. 

Although these figures In sales volume 
and employment serve as useful guides to the 
SBA and other United States agencies when 
it comes to government relations with small 
business, they do not cover all the gradations 
of smallness in the retail field. 

. The National Retail Dry Goods Association, 
for example, has 7,000 members, 2,000 of 
them—comprising the topmost layer among 
United States department store and specialty 
shops—with annual sales per unit ranging 
from $2 million to $20 million and in a few 
instances even to 6200 million. The asso- 
clation's other 5,000 members, even though 
Classified in its smaller stores division, form 
the next to the highest bracket in United 
States retailing with the yearly gross per 
establishment ranging from $150,000 to $2 
million. 

Actually, for an estimated two-thirds of 
United States retail merchants, annual aver- 
age sales run below $55,000. This is also 
the cetling for about 70 percent of the firms 
in the service category: eating and drinking 
places, laundries, barber and repair shops, 
and so on. . 

Adding to all these complications is the 
fact that every section has some operation 
which is big by regional or local standards 
even if, nationally, it is toward the bottom 
of the scale. s 

Hence any answer to the question “what 
fs small business?” must include, in addi- 
tion to the usual yardsticks, such other 
characteristics as these: 

The typical small business is independently 
controlled. It is both job and investment 
for its principals. Its funds come from the 
proprietor or partners, often with help from 
relatives or friends. In two-thirds of all 
American business started with an original 
investment of less than $50,000, the money 
comes from the owner's personal savings. 

For its financing, small business depends 
Primarily upon commercial and bank 
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credit. Its growth results from plow-back 
of earnings. It has direct contacts between 
owner, employees, customers. It has close 
ties with the community, its churches, 
schools, and other organizations, economic, 
civic, social, fraternal, cultural, Its market 
tends to be limited in geographic scope. 
2. SMALL BUSINESS: ITS PROBLEMS 


An analysis of small-business problems 
faces the danger of overemphasis. Problems 
usually are identified only as they reach pro- 
portions which prompt the man who faces 
them to complain, Thousands of business- 
men continue day after day facing problems, 
solving them as a matter of course, and pro- 
ceeding to the next job at hand. 


Even those who are hurt today, once they ` 


get help, will not complain tomorrow. Nor 
does any businessman constantly face and 
find insurmountable all the problems listed 
‘ere. 

However, research shows that the problems 
which affect small business most frequently 
and seriously are primarily three; The need 
for better skills; the need for money; the 
need for tax relief. 

Big business has elevated the function of 
management to the status of the learned 
professions. Like law or medicine this re- 
quires a great deal of training both for and 
on the job. It also requires a high degree 
of specialization. 

This is probably one reason why recent 
graduates of business training schoois have 
expressed increasing interest in making con- 
nections with large companies. 

Small business demands even more train- 
ing than big business—but of a different sort. 
Required here are general, rather than spe- 
cific skills. The small-business man must 
bė versatile. He may, for example, have to 
prepare a sales campaign, hire a foreman, 
repair a machine, pack a rush order, assist 
the bookkeeper with the annual audit, soothe 
a dissatisfied customer, negotiate with the 
union or the bank—all tasks which special- 
ized personnel handles for big business. 

This does not mean that the small busi- 
ness executive is expected to become a uni- 
versal genius and stump the experts in 
every field. It does mean that, unless he 
acquires a working knowledge in the fun- 
damentals of modern management, whether 
in quality control or record keeping or store 
layout, he puts himself at a disadvantage. 

Unlike the big business, the small concern 
can seldom call on outside experts to meet 
an immediate but temporary need. 

However, the alert small operator does not 
have to operate by Intuition or cut-and-try 
methods. The country abounds in how-to 
manuals and books on every phase of man- 
agement. Many of them provide standard 
tests against which the businessman can 
measure his own performance. Even when 
such volumes are written with the big com- 
pany in mind, they have value since the 
small firm must cope with essentially the 
same problems, The difference is in degree, 
not in kind. 

Help will be found in the publications of 
the United States Chamber of Commerce, the 
4,000 local chambers of commerce, the 12,000 
trade associations, and other organizations. 
The handbooks and studies of the Small 
Business Administration, the United States 
Department of Commerce, the articles in 
trade and technical journals and business 
magazines are also rich sources of helpful 
information. 

Or, if he prefers the spoken to the written 
word, he may seek—and obtain—help from 
his local chamber of commerce, his trade 
association and his suppliers. 

Just how generally the small businessman 
takes advantage of these opportunities for 
instruction is another matter. A survey of 
small businessmen conducted in the mid- 
1940's revealed that only 1 out of 12 men- 
tioned the possibility of his own shortcom- 
ings as a factor handicapping his company's 
progress; and, when colleges and universities 
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set up special extension courses tailored to 
the requirements of small businessmen, they 
found that the businessman frequently en- 
rolled a subordinate in the course but did 
not take it himself. 

Indications that this attitude is changing 
today are encouraging the Small Business 
Administration in cooperation with various 
educational institutions to set up new 
courses for small-business men. 

The fact remains that the necessity of be- 
ing if not expert at least adept in many com- 
plex fields may be the number one small- 
business problem. 

Serious, too, is the problem of money. 

Despite the liberalization of credit poll- 
cles the past quarter of a century as banks, 
insurance, and finance companies have gone 
beyond accounts receivable to loans on ware- 
house receipts and customer installment 
pledges, the small-business man often has 
trouble in borrowing for a year or more. 
Unlike big business which can readily tap 
public investment funds, small business must 
rely basically on its credit when it needs 
money, and loans on this basis are usually 
for short terms. 

This explains why the Small Business Ad- 
ministration can expect to be besieged by 
requests for long term loans; why there has 
been such an upsurge of interest in regional 
financing groups typified by the Development 
Credit Corp. of Maine. This Is in essence, & 
credit pool with a stock of some $600,000 sub- 
scribed to by 39 banks, trust, and insurance 
companies as well as by individuals. Some 14 
months after its formation it had granted 
loans to 20 small-business undertakings, em- 
ploying from 3 to 525 people, and including 
textile, shoe, food processing plants, ma- 
chine shops, and a maker of baseball bats. It 
also provides production and marketing 
guidance as do most of the 60-odd similar 
organizations around the country. 

However, even when private and public 
lending agencies grant loans for working cap- 
ital up to 10 years, these are no genuine sub- 
stitute for equity capital, notably the outside 
investment of savings in business enterprise. 
Obtaining this kind of money is a real prob- 
lem for small business. The depression did 
much to impair the traditional American 
willingness to risk. Private investors, for a 
whole generation, have been searching for 
safety through big name stocks and Govern- 
ment bonds. High taxes from 1940 forward 
have drastically depleted the amount of ven- 
ture capital nationally available, some of 
which could have gravitated toward small 
business. Hence, when small business at- 
tempts to attract outside investment, it faces 
severe handicaps. To begin with, it is com- 
paratively obscure; as a small business, even 
though it may be 25 years old, its future is 
usually held to be at best uncertain and at 
worst hazardous. It generally requires sums 
up to $500,000. 

But the major investment houses regard 
as unprofitable the handling of any security 
issue less than $2 million although a few will, 
upon occasion, take on a $1 million offering. 

To be sure, If a small firm today seeks to 
float a security issue not exceeding $300,000, 
It has only to file the appropriate papers, 
including a financial statement with the SEC 
under short-form regulation A and wait some 
10 business days for the SEC to inspect and 
clear, The firm is therefore exempt from the 
more legalistic, and complicated process of 
SEC registration for amounts above $300,000, 
which lasts from a month to half a year and 
calls for the most meticulous details of both 
the firm's operations and the sale of its offer- 
ing. A bill now in Congress would increase 
this to, $500,000. 

Nevertheless, the expenses involved for, 
Say, a $300,000 offering are formidable, while 
a security dealer willing to act as agent can 
promise only that he will do his best. Com- 
missions and related charges run to 25 per- 
cent of the total or $75,000; shares in an 
unknown concern are considered highly 
speculative and entail particularly vigorous 
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selling efforts. Legal, accountancy and other 
tees, together with outlays for preparing the 
Prospectus, printing, advertising, incidentals, 
amount to another $25,000. Thus, it may 
Cost a small business $100,000 to try to raise 
$300,000. Furthermore, the business will be 
fortunate, even if it is a long established 
firm, if it can dispose of two-thirds of the 
issye to outside investors; new ventures 
Often have to be content with one-third. 

As a result, the small business with a fine 
Tecord and brilliant prospects, along with 
the innovator of a new process or product, 
finds access to the capital market difficult. 
It is this financial void, together with the 
difficulty of small business encounters in ar- 
Tanging for long-term loans, that is foster- 
ing the demand for Government backing of 
Capital bimks for small-business financing. 
They would be chartered by the Federal Re- 
Serve System, given a special set of rules 
under which financial institutions and indi- 
Viduals within a community or region could 
buy stock, The capital banks would be em- 
Powered both to make long-term loans to 
Small business and to purchase its security 
issues. 

Pending establishment of this mecha- 
nism or some other new social invention 
which would do for the financing needs of 
Small business what installment purchasing 
has done for the buying needs of the con- 
Sumer—the small firm must depend on what- 
ever profits it can keep after taxes to meet 
its money problems. 

This brings it face to face with the prob- 
lem of taxation—and the Federal tax struc- 
ture has hardly favored small business. 

The excess-profits tax, now rescinded, and 
the normal tax, which will remain essentially 
in effect, have restricted small business ex- 
Pansion, Together they have not only cur- 
tailed the amount of capital that could be re- 
tained from earnings but also made it tough- 
er to acquire outside financing of every kind 
on a satisfactory basis. 

The United States Treasury's position, up 


io this year, on depreciation allowances has 


been a further handicap. It ignored the 
fact that, with taxes draining up to 70 per- 
cent of a small firm's earnings, every extra 
dollar permitted on depreciation of a ma- 
chine tool or store fixture could mean A re- 
coupling of 70 cents of added capital to re- 
Place obsolete equipment, develop new lines. 
And the limitation of the loss carry-back 
to a single year was often damaging to the 
Smal] firm recovering from a bad period. 

Various administration measures portend 
at least the beginnings of tax relief for small 
business in most of these and other areas. 
At the moment, however, some small com- 
Panies object strenuously to the Mills plan 
tor accelerating tax payments. It stipulates 
that a corporation has to pay 45 percent of 
1953 tax in each of the first 2 quarters of 
1954, and the remainder in 1955. Although 
the administration has urged that in the 
autumn of 1955 a start be made toward a 
Pay-as-you-go tax procedure, the interven- 
ing period of transition can force the small 
company. with scanty reserves, to borrow to 
meet levies for both the current and pre- 
vious year. 

3. SMALL BUSINESS: ITs STRENGTH 


In one basic sense, small business is the 
biggest business in America. It accounts for 
96 percent of our 4,212,000 enterprises (ex- 
cluding farms and professional offices) and 
for nearly half the value of all goods and 
Services. 

The bulk of small business, about 63 per- 
cent, is found among our 1,864,000 retail 
and 740,000 service establishments, The re- 

37 percent is distributed among 
the 38,000 firms in mining and quarrying; 
the 434.000 in construction, the 338,000 in 
Manufacturing, and the 186,000 in transpor- 
tation, communication and public utilities. 

The whole structure of the American econ- 
Omy is based upon the existence of both big 

and small business and a mutually 
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favorable climate for operation. Huge auto- 
mobile manufacturers are successful and 
continue to grow because thousands of deal- 
ers—small-business men—sell cars to people 
who want and need them. Giant oll com- 
panies develop and produce petroleum prod- 
ucts that can only be distributed through 
widely dispersed small business outlets. A 
steel corporation employing thousands of 
workmen produces sheet steel for autos sold 
by independent car dealers, stee] beams used 
by an Independent building contractor, and 
tin plate that is made into cans, filled by a 
packing house, sold to a wholesaler, then to 
a retailer and finally to the consumer. 

Yet some observers believe that small busi- 
ness has just about reached the summit of its 
importance in American economy and is des- 
tined for a long, slow slide downward. These 
observers compare the gradual 10-percent 
drop in small manufacturing sales from early 
1951 through the last quarter of 1953 to the 
gains for big manufacturing in the same 
period and describe them as typical of a long- 
term trend for every sector of small business, 
They say that if 1954 should bring even a 5- 
to 6-percent drop in overall economic activ- 
ity, sharper competition would combine with 
revenue losses to force an unusually high 
number of small firms to the wall. 

Such forecasts ignore the staying power of 
small business throughout the history of our 
economic evolution as well as the recent up- 
surge of new ideas and activities designed to 
maintain and even enlarge the role of small 
business. 

The ability of small business to do much 
more than merely survive has persisted in the 
face of the vast changes of the past 100 years 
as the Nation was being transformed from 
a mainly agricultural society to the world’s 
most highly industrialized economy. 

In 1854 there were an estimated 310,000 
small-business firms out of a population of 
26,500,000, Today there are 4 million small- 
business firms out of a population of about 
162 million. Thus, while population has in- 
creased more than 6 times, the number of 
small-business firms has increased nearly 13 
times. 

During the past 50 years, the number of 
business units of all sizes has increased 244 
times while population has about doubled. 
At the beginning of the 20th century there 
were 21 business concerns per 1,000 of popu- 
lation; today there are 25. Since World 
War II business firms has increased by 35 
percent as against a 14-percent growth in 
population. 

Frequently certain competitive disadvan- 
tages have loomed large in the thinking of 
men in small business. Yet, to overcome 
them, small business often has mobilized its 
forces effectively to pare costs, to sell more 
energetically, to form buying pools or to in- 
sist on a greater share of defense contracts. 
Recently the new public awareness of the 
connection between small business and eco- 
nomic freedom has been attested by the es- 
tablishment of the Small Business Adminis- 
tration, the first full-fledged Government 
agency concerned with self-help for all small 
firms. 


Small-business executives show a growing 
realization of the need to educate themselves 
in modern management methods. There are 
also signs of a more conscious desire to have 
their volces heard in national economic 
policy. 

Despite depression, or recession, the under- 
lying pattern of our economic development 
has enabled smal! and big business to flour- 
ish side by side because the economy as a 
whole has continued expanding. -To keep it 
expanding is the primary economic objective 
to which the present administration is 
committed. 


4. SMALL BUSINESS: ITS PAILURES 
The mortality rate of small business 18 


high. Management shortcomings in one 
form or another cause most business failures, 
Yet mortality figures are deceptive. 
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Two million small businesses were started 
between 1947 and 1952, and only 125,000 of 
these remained at the end of the period. 
But only about 4 percent of these dis- 
continuances could properly be described as 
business failures due to such factors as bank- 
ruptcy, foreclosure, withdrawal with unpaid 
obligations, or involvement in court actions 
such as receivership. 

On the other hand, almost 40 percent of 
small business discontinuances actually in- 
volve simply a change of ownership. Fur- 
thermore, the proprietor of a small business 
might retire and find no successor. In that 
case liquidation could not be ascribed to in- 
solvency. A fireplace contractor might re- 
turn for a year to his old craft as a brick- 
layer when times are slack. Records in this 
area are fragmentary, obscure, and compli- 
cated by informal settlements with creditors. 

But for cases of actual failure, specific in- 
formation on the reasons is available, Al- 
though poor management is the major cause, 
external factors play a large part, : 

A calamity, like the depression of 1929-39, 
does sweep under thousands of firms—not 
all of them small—that otherwise could have 
prospered or at least kept going. Even the 
1949 dip claimed its casualties. The shut- 
down of a mine or mill on which local em- 
ployment mainly depends, or a materials 
shortage during a war, a decline in a region's 
population, and the deterioration of a neigh- 
borhood can lead to failure. So, too, can 
changes in technology, in fashions, or in 
sports. 

Nevertheless, a 1953 Dun & Bradstreet sur- 
vey into the causes of business failure dis- 
closes that— 

1. Fifty and three-tenths percent resulted 
from incompetence, That category included 
basic miscalculations of market for the prod- 
uct made, merchandise carried, bad choice 
of location, and uncertain estimates of over- 
head. 

2. Sixteen and eight-tenths percent re- 
sulted from unbalanced experience. Under 
that heading Dun & Bradstreet included fail- 
ures due to the operators not being well- 
rounded in finance, purchasing, production, 
promotion, and related functions. 

3. Eleven and three-tenths percent result- 
ed from lack ot managerial skill in handling 
pivotal operations such as work flow in the 
plant, display in the store, inventories, cus- 
tomer credits, or labor relations. 

4. Eleven percent resulted from lack of ex- 
perience in à particular line. This factor 
predominated in such cases as the shift of a 
manufacturer from compacts to TV set com- 
ponents, or a retailer from electrical appli- 
ances to carpeting. or a contractor from 
ranch houses to office buildings. 

Only 4.9 percent of these failures are ex- 
plained by neglect; 3.5 percent are due to 
fraud; 1.3 percent to disaster, and 0.9 per- 
cent to reasons unknown. 

The study seems to point also to the fact 
that the first 5 years are the hardest. A little 
more than 58 percent of the failures were 
in business 5 years or less; 26.7 percent be- 
tween 6 and 10 years; and 14.8 percent 10 
years or more. _ 

Although it is rarely a sole reason for fail- 
ure, a major contributing reason for the 
death of small business Is a lack of long-term 
financing. This is worth looking at, because 
competitive ability in the days ahead often 
will depend upon access to enough capital 
to buy goods in quantity,’ to install new 
equipment to improve the product or reduce 
costs, to enlarge the sales force, or to develop 
new lines. 

A third supplementary reason for small 
business failure, though not often a decisive 
one, is the way the United States tax struc- 
ture, until now, has hurt the small firm. 
Under the excess-profits tax, for example, a 
new small business became subject to the 
82-percent levy as soon as earnings passed 
the $25,000 mark. By contrast, a corpora- 
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tion with $1 million in earnings might (un- 
der some circumstances) be subject only to 
the 52-percent rate. Even with the repeal of 
EPT, however, the regular corporate tax will 
continue to siphon off as much as half of all 
profits. 

Small business has to rely upon its own 
capital accumulations if it is to expand or 
hold its own. Spokesmen for small business 
urge that it be granted higher exemptions 
under a new graduated-tax procedure based 
on differentials in size. 

Whatever the outcome of proposals to aid 
small business, the study of its failures has 
brought sgreement that managerial effi- 
ciency, financing, taxation are inseparably 
linked and will dominate both private and 
Government action on small-business 
problems, 

5. SMALL BUSINESS: ITS ENVIRONMENT 


The new buyers’ market is forcing the 
small-business executive to face up to the 
most intense competition he has known in 
years. Today's keener rivalry is not only 
between firms in the same field, but between 
whole industries and trades. 

Aluminum competes with steel, and both 
compete with plastics. 

Coal struggles for the market against oil, 
the movies versus TV, the automobile versus 
home freezers, and every one of these versus 
every other. 

Competition between Industries and trades 
always has existed, just as the consumer 
always has had to decide what portion of 
income he could spend on particular goods 
and services. But there are three profound 
differences between any other previous pe- 
riod and our own: 

1. Never before has there been such a vari- 
ety and profusion of alternative commodi- 
ties on which to spend money, nor such an 
intensity in the way each bids for a larger 
share of the consumer's dollar. 

2. Never before has there been such a vast 
number of people with money left over after 
paying for necessities, such as food, shelter. 
and clothing. Economists call it discretion- 
ary spending power, and report that the 
amount now available to 24 million families 
in the middle-income group ($3,000 to $5,000 
a year, after taxes) is 44% times greater than 
in 1940. 

3. Never before has there been such wide- 
Spread competition between whole trades 
and industries * * * a condition which has 
been blurred by World War II and the sellers’ 
market of the past 8 years, but is now coming 
into clear focus. 

This new form of the contest for business 
puts far less emphasis on price differences 
for the same grade of product than it does 
for such other factors as design, color, styl- 
ing, packaging, novelty, or quality, Price 
remains important, but its importance has 
been dwindling during the past 30 years. 

To some extent, this has been due to 
pressures exerted by firms within an in- 
dustry or trade to standardize quotations 
per ton, or markups per garment, for ex- 
ample, to maintain price conformity. Far 
more fundamentally, however, the lessening 
significance of price as a factor in competi- 
tion results from our modern technology and 
our methods of production and distribution. 
They have combined to create an under- 
lying uniformity of costs which, in turn, 
fosters unlformity in prices in whatever we 
make and sell, from cars to candy bars. 

In mining and manufacturing, for ex- 
ample, labor costs are essentially fixed by 
collective-bargaining contracts which are 
becoming increasingly national or regional 
in scope. Even when hourly rates differ be- 
tween areas, the practice of paying the pre- 
valling scale tends to equalize wages within a 
particular locality whether in bauxite or 
textiles. The same thing is true, but less 
evenly, for personnel in retall and wholesale 
trades and commercial service, 
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Furthermore, excise and social security 
taxes are everywhere identical. Standard 
railroad rates, set on a national or regional 
basis, are refiected in the prices of copper, 
bulldozers, frozen shrimp, and everything 
else. When a milling company buys wheat, 
the price spread is limited by the parity pro- 
gram for agriculture. Similarly inflexible 
are outlays for electric light and power, water 
supply, or telecommunications. 

Control over costs, and thus over prices, 
has been continually narrowed by the very 
way we have organized our economy in re- 
sponse to new machines, new methods, and 
new mentalities, This explains why em- 
phasis has been steadily shifting away from 
price competition toward product improve- 
ment, better merchandising, and other effi- 
ciency areas where there is more room for 
maneuvering. 

In other areas such as food, prices retain 
more of their traditional sway. Yet even 
here, the proprietor of many a neighborhood 
grocery can testify that delivery service or 
the stocking of specialty items can offset 
lower price lures. 

Only when small business fully grasps the 
nature of this new competition, where price 
is no longer the sole ruler of the market, 
can it ready itself for an active role in the 
next phase of our economic revolution. That 
phase is a more conscious cooperation within 
an industry in the face of increasing compe- 
tition between industries. 

In the days ahead, producers and distribu- 
tors alike will find that their real selling 
problem does not grow from rivalry with 
their respective opposite numbers. Success 
will depend instead on how well all members 
of their economic section can work together 
to maintain or increase their share of the 
consumer's dollar against the persuasions of 
other industry alinements, 

Big business sometimes does make small 
business overdependent upon it. Yet auto 
and other dealers have successfully organized 
to protest what they feel is arbitrary action 
by a manufacturer. And, though a large 
manufacturer occasionally decides to make 
itself a part previously supplied by a vendor, 
countless jobs remain for smali firms to per- 
form. The aviation industry, for example, 
includes 60,000 subcontractors. A single 
electrical company has 17,000. 

Quite as important is the nearly $3 billion 
big business spends in 1 year on research. 

This keeps opening up new frontiers of 
opportunity for small business, whether in 
manufacturing, merchandising, or service. 

From 1954 forward, profits will go increas- 
ingly to the industry or trade uneup which 
best stimulates participation of every busi- 
ness firm with a stake in the success of a 
particular commodity. 

In the recent past some executives of both 
small and big business, in the same economic 
sphere, have been aware that their aims and 
activities are interlocking. For some others 
this idea has been only a club-car platitude. 

However, in today's economic environment 
of a buyers’ market within the framework 
of the new competition, many more small 
and big businesses will be discovering how 
interdependent they actually are. 

6. SMALL BUSINESS AND GOVERNMENT 


Three hundred and ninety bills to aid small 
business were introduced in Congress be- 
tween 1933 and 1944. In the course of the 
8lst Congress, 46 others were proposed. A 
single month of the 82d brought 13 more, 

This is not a recent trend. 

Congressional concern with small business 
dates back to the Antitrust Act of 1890. The 
Clayton Act of 1914 also sought to prohibit 
combinations to control the market. In the 
Same year the Federal Trade Commission 
Was set up with a deceptively simple man- 
date—stop unfalr competition. This was 
also the avowed objective of the Robinson- 
Patman Act (1936) designed to put all buyers 
of a commodity on an equal footing, and of 
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the Miller-Tydings Act (1937) to prescribe 
resale prices of trade-marked goods. The 
McGuire (Fair Trade) Act of 1952 carried 
this doctrine even further. 

Practically, these laws were antibigness in 
purpose rather than prosmallness—a kind of 
indirection that was changed by the act 
establishing the Small Business Administra- 
tion some 15 months ago. This organization 
is unique for three reasons: 

1. It is the first Government agency cre- 
ated by Congress to assist small business in 
peacetime as well as in war or other national 
emergency. 

2. It is the first Government agency whose 
jurisdiction covers all 4 million small-busi- 
ness establishments. The Small War Plants 
Corporation (World War II) and the Small 
Defense Plants Corporation (Korea) confined 
their activities respectively to some 280,000 
and some 300,000 small industrial concerns. 

3. It has been given a comparatively 
meager appropriation, in view of the omnibus 
nature of Its assignment. Con granted 
SBA a revolving fund of $275 million. Of 
this, $100 million is earmarked for helping 
small plants on Government contracts. 

Another $25 million is reserved for disaster 
loans and $150 million for regular business 
loans up to a maximum of $150,000 and 10 

For fiscal 1954 Congress authorized 
only $55 million for the latter two opera- 
tions, Since disaster loans will take about 
$5 million—uniless floods, tornadoes, and 
sandstorms suddenly abate—only $50 million 
remains for loans of the ordinary commer- 
cial type. 

By contrast, the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, whose small-business lending 
functions the SBA inherited, lent more than 
$100 million a year for the 11.9 percent of 
its borrowers in the small, or under $100,000, 
class, 

Despite such limitations, Wendell B. 
Barnes, Administrator, is confident that SBA 
will be not only a source of direct aid to 
small business but will teach it to help itself. 
In his view, SBA’s major contribution over 
the long run will be to stimulate community 
programs that can fuse private resources— 
educational and financial institutions, trade 
associations, chambers of commerce—into a 
grassroots movement to strengthen small 
business. He also declares that no Govern- 
ment agency should attempt to underwrite 
incompetence, or to guarantee success for 
anybody, since the right of entry into busi- 
ness always implies the risk of exit. 

Mr. Barnes is an energetic 44-year-old 
lawyer-businessman who grew up in Okla- 
homa. 

“Look at it this way.“ he says. “We'll 
always have to have the big integrated cor- 
porations for automobiles, planes, ships, rail- 
road equipment, heavy goods. But, at the 
same time, we have to provide more equal 
opportunity to start a small business or to 
succeed in an existing one. Otherwise, we're 
Just kidding ourselves when we talk about 
competitive enterprise. 

“The small businessman,” he continues, “is 
a builder, and one of our best incubators of 
new ideas. He's a friend of freedom—every 
kind, economic and political. Hitler in Ger- 
Many knocked off the small-business men 
first. He knew that when he got rid of them 
he could easily fit the big combines and 
cartels into the totalitarian state. But the 
state could never dominate 4 million small- 
business men who are used to risking their 
property and security every day—they would 
never let It come into existence, in the first 
place. They are our best insurance 
getting that kind of government here.“ 

Although the SBA cannot supply equity 
capital, it can make loans when the appli- 
cant meets credit tests of good character, 
proven ability to conduct his business and 
can provide reasonable security. Under SBA 
rules, no applicant can get financial assist- 
ance unless he first proves that his own bank 
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has refused him either because his request 
exceeds its legal limit or violates its cus- 
tomary practices. He has to demonstrate 
Also that he cannot raise money through sale 
or mortgage of assets not directly needed in 
his business. 

No SBA loan in any form is available to 
recreational or amusement enterprises, to a 
distillery, Hquor store, brewery or bar, to 
Proprietors of racetracks, or of gambling 
Places, or for investment or speculative pur- 
Poses. Excluded also are newspapers, maga- 
Zines, radio and television stations, and all 
other media of communication—Congress 
didn't want any organization dealing in news 
or opinion to be beholden to the Government 
lect this pave the way to a kept press. 

The 71 financial specialists in SBA's 32 
regional offices display considerable ingenuity 
in counseling small firms on how to obtain 
financing. A cosmetics manufacturer who 
Tequired $100,000 for working capital was 
steered to several insurance companies, one 
of which accommodated him. An SBA rep- 
Tesentative analyzed the setup of a small 
printing firm that needed 85.000, and pointed 
out that, by assigning a new contract, to- 
gether with some equipment, it could suc- 
9 reapply to the local bank, which 

did. 

Only when such other alternatives have 
been exhausted does the SBA act. Some- 
times it participates with a bank by taking 
& portion of the loan. It prefers, however, 
its deferred participation plan under which 
the bank provides the entire sum but ar- 
ranges with SBA to buy up to 90 percent of 
the loan, on demand, at any time. As a last 
resort, there is the direct loan by which SBA 
assumes the entire risk. 

Out of 431 business loan applications be- 
tween October 1953 and February 1954 the 
SBA approved 12.8 percent, or 55 (23 direct, 
32 participiation), while 91 were declined or 
Withdrawn. Those O. K.’d ranged from $2,- 
500 to the statutory top of $150,000 (the aver- 
age to date is $66,500) and went typically to 
a greenhouse, a veterinary establishment, a 
Sawmill. On the procurement front, they 
Were granted to small plants producing trac- 
tors for the Marine Corps, parta for a Navy 
Tocket launcher, litter racks for the Army 
Medical Corps, sheet metal for Air Force 
Planes. In the civillan area SBA loans are 
helping small firms to smelt aluminum scrap, 
Produce wheat flour and livestock feed, con- 
Struct a grain eleyator, reassemble a used 
Coal-washing plant. 

In its loans. as in its other functions, the 
SBA regards itself as champion and coun- 
Selor for small business. It is exploring with 
banks, private investment groups, and insur- 
ance companies various proposals to adapt 
their lending policies more flexibly to small 
business needs. It is pushing the idea of the 
credit development corporation, as a local 
or regional capital pool in which shares are 
jointly held by banks, business enterprises, 
individuals. It maintains watchful Maison 
with procurement centers In Washington, 
D. C., and 34 other cities to attract to small 
business its legitimate share of contract 
awards. It advises small plants on joining 
their forces for public bids and private sub- 
contracts. Together with the State govern- 
ments, it is compiling a national inventory of 
Small business facilities for defense purposes. 

In addition it speeded decontrol of nickel 
on behalf of some 3,800 small concerns in 
electroplating houseware, surgical supplies, 
automotive parts. Its trouble-shooting pro- 
duction experts recently showed a Florida 
machine shop how to catch up with its late 
deliveries of army shells by improving drop- 
forge operations. 

To help the small-business man help him- 
Self the SBA releases a constant flow of 
Management guidance pamphiets, booklets, 
manuals. They cover pricing policy on gov- 
ernment bids, materials controls, employee 
relations, new opportunities in radioisotopes, 
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and the way advertising agencies can serve 
small business. 

It has also arranged with the University 
of Wisconsin (Milwaukee) and four other 
educational institutions to cosponsor 
courses for small-business men. The usual 
course will run 2 hours a night each week 
for 2 months. Attendance will be limited to 
about 25 businessmen who have been pre- 
viously canvassed on what studies they pre- 
fer. Professors and other experts in account- 
ing, merchandising, finance, taxation, pro- 
duction, engineering and related subjects 
will lecture and conduct discussions. 

Meantime, further aid to small business is 
pencing from other government sources. 

The Senate has passed. without objection, 
and sent to the House a bill introduced by 
Senator CAPEHART (Republican, Indiana) to 
exempt stock offerings of less than $500,000 
from SEC registration rules. 

Other administration proposals could, if 
adopted, bring such benefits as: 

1, Increases in plow-back capital from 
funds derived by scaling up depreciation al- 
lowances, 

2. Step-by-step easement. over the next 3 
years, of double taxation on dividend in- 
come, thus making more risk capital avall- 
able to the smaller concern, 

3. Wider latitude for the small-business 
executive to decide what earnings he can 
retain for expansion, 

4. Extension of loss carryback from 1 to 2 
years to enable the new business to offset 
early losses against subsequent profits. 

In the days ahead, as in the past, the 
political popularity of small business will 
continue to influence, In considerable de- 
gree, its economic well-being. 

Small Business Administration has 32 field 
offices: 

REGIONAL OFFICES 

Atianta, Ga.: 50 Seventh Street NE. 

Boston, Mass.: 40 Broad Street. 

Chicago, III.: 226 West Jackson Boulevard. 

Cleveland, Ohio: 1783 East 11th Street. 

Dallas, Tex.: 1114 Commerce Street. 

Denver, Colo.: New Customhouse, 19th and 
Stout. 

Kansas City, Mo.: Federal Office Building, 
911 Walnut Street. 

Los Angeles, Calif.: 117 West Ninth Street. 

Minneapolis, Minn.: 220 Minnesota Federal 
Building. 

New York, N. T.: 2 Park Avenue. 

Philadelphia, Pa.: 1015 Chestnut Street. 

Richmond, Va.: Southern States Building, 
Seventh and Main. 

San Francisco, Calif.: 870 Market Street. 

Seattle, Wash.: 905 Second Avenue. 


BRANCH OFFICES 


Baltimore, Md.: Calvert Building, Fayette 
and St. Paul Streets. 

Birmingham, Ala.: 206 Social Security 
Building, 3d Avenue and 23d Street. 

Buffalo, N. Y.: United States Post Office 
Building, 121 Ellicott Street. 

Cincinnati, Ohio: 230 East Ninth Street. 

Davenport, Iowa: 215 Main Street. 

Detroit, Mich.: Federal Bullding, 231 West 
Lafayette Boulevard. 

Helena, Mont.: 416 Power Block, Last 
Chance Gulch. 

Houston, Tex.: Federal Office Bullding, 
Fannin and Franklin Streets. 

Indianapolis, Ind.: 521 Federal Building. 

Madison, Wis.: 105 Monona Avenue. 

Nashville, Tenn.: United States Court- 
house. 

New Orleans, La.: 333 St. Charles Street, 

Oklahoma City, Okla.: 114 North Broad- 
way. 

Omaha, Nebr.: Federal Office Building, 15th 
and Dodge Streets. 

Phoenix, Ariz.: Ellis Building. 

Pittsburgh, Pa.: 717 Liberty Avenue. 

Portland, Oreg.: Old United States Court- 
house, 520 Southwest Morrison Street. 

St. Louis, Mo.: New Federal Building, 1114 
Market Street. 
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Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, continuing its hearings on 
H. R. 8356, a bill to improve the public 
health by encouraging more extensive 
use of the voluntary prepayment method 
in the provision of personal health serv- 
ices, today heard testimony from Mr, 
John H. Miller, vice president and actu- 
ary of the Monarch Life Insurance Co, 
Mr. Miller spoke on behalf of the Bu- 
reau of Accident and Health Under- 
writers, the Health and Accident Under- 
writers Conference, and the Association 
of Casualty and Surety Companies, 
These organizations are voluntary asso- 
ciations whose combined membership 
consists of over 300 insurance companies, 
including life, accident, and health in- 
surance companies, and casualty, fire, 
and fraternal organizations. 

Mr. Miller's statement follows: 


I am John H. Miller, vice president and 
actuary, Monarch Life Insurance Co. I am 
appearing on behalf of the Association of 
Casualty and Surety Companies, the Bureau 
of Accident and Health Underwriters, and the 
Health and Accident Underwriters Con- 
ference, voluntary associations whose com- 
bined membership consists of over 300 in- 
surance companies. The members include 
life, accident, and health only, casualty, fire, 
and fraternal organizations issuing health 
and accident insurance on both a group and 
individual basis. I should preface my re- 
marks with the statement that I cannot 
speak for all of the members of these associa- 
tions. There has not been time since the 
release of the bill for discussions aimed at 
reaching a consensus. My remarks today re- 
fiect the views of a representative group of 
insurance executives who have been able to 
get together to discuss the bill and agree 
upon this statement. We hope that it rep- 
resents the center of gravity of the members 
of the three associations, 

The administration's health program deals 
with important aspects of the sickness and 
accident costs of the entire Nation. Its pri- 
mary emphasis is on the provision of services 
and facilities for treatment of illness or in- 
juries. The program includes proposals for 
diagnostic centers and for specialized insti- 
tutions to meet the specific needs of our 
chronically ill and aged citizens, the provis- 
ion of medical facilities for rural areas, pro- 
grams for the rehabilitation of disabled per- 
sons, promotion of public health measures at 
the local level, and.a study of improved in- 
come-tax treatment of medical expenses. We 
strong favor the objectives of the pro- 
gram in general. 

I would like to comment on the highlights 
of the program from an insurance viewpoint. 
Insurance is concerned with providing a 
means of easing the financial burden of med- 
ical services, rather than with providing the 
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services themselves. We are pleased that 
this program places major reliance on yolun- 
tary insurance as the most effective means 
of distributing the costs of sickness and ac- 
cident. Insurance men are the first to recog- 
nize, however, that insurance does not reach 
every segment of our population. Insurance 
is beyond the reach of those of our citizens 
who do not have the purse to pay insurance 
premiums; their needs we believe must be 
handled by assistance at the local level. The 
services of voluntary insurance have been 
less in demand in rural areas than in urban 
areas, in part because medical facilities have 
been less easily available in some country 
districts. 

Insurance companies are continually 
studying the problem of providing more com- 
plete protection to a larger portion of the 
aged population and how to distinguish be- 
tween those health care costs of the aged 
which can be insured and those which can- 
not. Insurance among the aged is gaining in 
volume as companies are extending, or re- 
moving, the age limits and with the growing 
practice of continuing group insurance pro- 
tection on retired persons. We must recog- 
nize however that other means must be used 
if the community is to help bear those costs 
to which insurance does not apply. 

A result of adopting the voluntary ap- 
proach is the necessity of recognizing the 
areas which insurance cannot reach. With 
this there must be acceptance, at least to 
some extent, of the use of subsidies in those 
areas. We believe that any such subsidies 
should be applied directly and openly and 
should not be obscured. Furthermore, we 
strongly believe that they should be admin- 
istered at the local level in proper perspec- 
tive to the services available and to prevail- 
ing cost patterns, which vary from State to 
State, as well as between communities in the 
same State. 

As insurance men we are well aware of the 
implications of the decision to place primary 
reliance upon voluntary insurance provided 
on a self-supporting basis. Most important 
is the necessity to expand as far as possible 
the areas in which insurance Is effective and 
to minimize the areas which insurance does 
not reach. Tremendous progress has already 
been made in that direction. Currently, 
there are about 100 million Americans with 
some form of insurance against hospital ex- 
pense, or nearly 3 out of every 5 persons in 
the United States. Over 75 million have 
Surgical expense insurance and nearly 40 
million have insurance policies providing 
protection against medical expenses, Last 
year, through voluntary insurance of all 
types, our citizens received about one and 
three-quarter billion dollars of benefits for 
hospital, surgical and medical expense, In 
addition, insurance companies alone paid 
over one-half billion dollars in income bene- 
fits for loss of time due to disability, a basic 
and essential protection against the economic 
costs of sickness and accident. 

More significant, however, than the current 
extent and quality of coverage is the record 
of rapid growth and development in both 
respects, for we are concerned with reaching 
goals, more than with looking back over 
the road we have traveled. At the end of 
1941, for example, there were slightly more 
than 16 million persons in the entire popula- 
tion with hospital expense coverage. Today, 
that figure has multiplied more than sixfold. 
Fewer than 7 million persons in 1941 had 
surgical expense coverage. That figure has 
been multiplied more than tenfold. Medi- 
cal expense coverage, practically unknown 
before World War II, already covers about 40 
million citizens. With this growth in num- 
bers protected, there has also been an im- 
provement in the quality and adequacy of 
the coverage, which I will comment upon 
later, 

Another very important implication of the 
reliance on voluntary insurance, of which 
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we are keenly aware, Is the need for insurers 
to merit the confidence of the insuring pub- 
lic. Sickness and accident insurance in the 
past has been characterized by a constant 
improvement in the coverage offered and in 
the service provided. Recent developments 
have made insurance men eyen more than 
normally aware of the progress which still re- 
mains to be made, and responsible insurers 
are seriously concerned with and are inten- 
sively studying criticisms voiced by the pub- 
lic. To some extent those criticisms point 
to areas where performance can and will be 
further improved. To some extent they in- 
dicate some lack of understanding of what 
insurance properly can and should do. That 
very lack of understanding shows a need of 
an improved public informational program 
by accident and sickness insurers to advise 
the public how to make the most effective 
use of insurance facilities in preparing to 
meet the costs of accident and sickness. 

Despite the tremendous progress in recent 
years in bringing better insurance to more 
people, it is only natural that there has been 
some impatience with the rate of growth. 
Perhaps you will recall the following perti- 
nent observation in the testimony of one 
witness who appeared before this committee 
last October: 

“The only unhealthy aspect of the situa- 
tion is the tendency of some people to see in 
progress only signs of incompletion. Those 
who think that if a thing is good, it should 
be provided now to everyone, do not under- 
stand the basic truth that human progress 
must needs be unending.” 

The voluntary insurers, while increasing 
the number of policyholders, have also im- 
proved the quality and adequacy of their 
benefits. During the past decade such im- 
provement has been made more difficult by 
the rising level of medical care costs due to 
inflation. Average benefits, however, have 
increased at a more rapid rate than have the 
costs against which insurance is provided, 
so that there has been an effective improve- 
ment in the protection afforded. Also, limits 
of payment have been increased and the 
scope of available coverage broadened. 

Grace periods are now common in acci- 
dent and sickness policies; time limits on 
defenses or incontestable provisions after 
3 years are provided in most policies cur- 
rently issued; and the number and type of 
restrictions and exclusions have been ma- 
terlally reduced. 

Furthermore, methods of bringing insur- 
ance services to more people have been and 
are being developed. Group insurance has 
been extended to smaller employer units, and 
more small employers with only 10—or in 
some cases even fewer—employees are pur- 
chasing accident and sickness Insurance as 
part of their employee benefit plans, In 
rural areas voluntary insurance is being ac- 
tively distributed through such groups as 
consumer and marketing cooperatives, and 
other farm organizations. This is in addi- 
tion to the successful efforts of insurers to 
sell individual policies to self-employed per- 
sons and others who are not members of any 
group. In 1952 there were 22 million persons 
covered for hospital benefits under individual 
policies, to mention only one type of benefit. 

Insurance policy provisions have been lib- 
eralized and underwriting techniques im- 
proved in an effort to offer better accident 
and sickness coverage to an ever-increasing 
number of persons. Insurance on risks with 
some physical or medical impairment has 
long been offered subject to the exclusion of 
a particular disease or risk to which the 
Individual may be unusually susceptible. In 
more recent years, increasing experimenta- 
tion has been carried on by several companies 
in insuring the impaired risks without these 
special restrictions, but subject to appro- 
priate extra premiums—following the prac- 
tice now well established in the life insur- 
ance business. 
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As the pattern of medical care has changed 
in the past decade, voluntary insurers have 
developed benefits to meet changing needs. 
The recent experimentation with and de- 
velopment of major medical expense insur- 
ance holds great significance, In its short 
history more than a million persons already 
enjoy protection under this new type of 
coverage, and the present rate of growth is 
remarkable. 

How will the reinsurance proposal affect 
this type of experimentation and develop- 
ment? The principles of reinsurance, as it 
has been known and employed, are the same 
as the principles of insurance, The differ- 
ence is that reinsurance provides a broader 
base by pooling the resources of two or more 
companies. Reinsurance as a financial de- 
vice Ils most commonly employed when the 
amount of potential loss on any one risk 
is very large. 

Reinsurance, therefore, does not provide & 
means of making insurable what would 
otherwise be an uninsurable risk. It does 
not add to the aggregate resources of the 
insurers. It does not help to sell insurance 
nor does it reduce the cost of insurance. If 
our citizens are not to labor under a mis- 
understanding, it is essential for them to 
realize that reinsurance is not a panacea, 
and that it does not provide additional funds 
to finance the cost of medical care. As has 
been mrade clear in the presentation of the 
program, voluntary insurance cannot relieve 
the community of the burden of providing 
medical care to the indigent nor is it helpful 
to those who presently cannot qualify for it, 
and reinsurance does not enhance the 
power of insurance in these areas. The re- 
insurance facilities have been proposed with 
the purpose of extending the frontiers of 
insurance effectiveness. The rapid develop- 
ment of accident and sickness insurance 
has, however, been accomplished with little 
use of the already extensive reinsurance fa- 
cilities available to the Insurers, and we see 
no evidence that progress would have been 
augmented had reinsurance been used to a 
greater extent. The underwriting, or risk 
bearing, capacity of the companies In this 
business is very large. 

It should be explained that the technique 
of developing new benefits or new methods 
of distribution requires not only working 
capital which, in this business, is adequate. 
but also time for testing. The advances 
which I have noted have been made by 
offering a benefit experimentally and then 
observing the results and making necessary 
corrections in rates or underwriting meth- 
ods. Obviously, the operation of a new plan 
must be observed for a reasonable period 
of time before conclusions can be drawn 
and another step taken. For these reasons, 
the companies which have contributed most 
to this evolutionary process in the develop- 
ment of accident and sickness insurance 
have generally made little or no use of those 
reinsurance facilities which have been and 
are available. 

These considerations raise the question as 
to the extent to which this new type of re- 
insurance would be employed by the insur- 
ance companies. From discussions with a 
number of company officers, it appears that 
some have not been able to envisage their 
use of a reinsurance facility of this type. 
while others find it difficult to appraise the 
bill without a more definite idea as to the 
precise conditions to be prescribed by regu- 
lation, the level of reinsurance premiums 
and the many other detalis that are not 
spelled out in the bill. 

As mentioned, we are very much in favor 
of the overall objectives of the proposed 
health program, We do feel constrained, 
however, to present to you this summary 
of our analysis of the reinsurance bill, which 
is a part of the total program, and to raise 
these questions which we feel should be care- 
fully considered by this committee. 
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Among the principles expressed or implied 
in the bill are: 

1. Participation in its operation is to be 
on a voluntary basis; 

2. Reinsurance is to be offered only when 
not obtainable from private sources; 

3. The recognition and use of State insur- 
ance supervision in the administration of 
the reinsurance. 

While these principles appear to be im- 
Plicit in the bill, it is not entirely clear that 
the provisions are so drawn as to assure their 
use. With respect to the third- principle 
Mentioned, we wish to point out that the 
insurance companies have in the past sup- 
Ported supervision by the several States and 
We wish to reaffirm the belief that the busi- 
Ness should be supervised in this manner. 

The reinsurance proposal presents a new 
Concept of far-reaching importance. In the 
19 days since its introduction, insurance 
People have been able only to consider its 
general objectives, and to speculate on its 
Possible use and effectiveness. A number of 
them have expressed concern on matters 
Such as the subsidy inherent in paying ex- 
Penses over the early years, the grant- 
ing of extremely broad discretionary power 
to the Administrator, the seemingly com- 
Plex problems of administration, and what 
is regarded as putting the Government 
into business despite the principle fre- 
quently expressed by administration spokes- 
Men of taking the Government out of 
business. There has not been an op- 
portunity for the public to become in- 
formed concerning this measure which, of 
Course, is intended for its benefit and wel- 
fare, nor for the public to give any expres- 
Sion of its opinion. we therefore urge that 
these considerations warrant the most care- 
Tul study of the measure with adequate time 
tor evaluation of its many implications and 
Of alternative means of accomplishing the 
Worthy objectives. 


Small Business 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 29, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr, Speaker, I am 
pleased to direct the attention of our 
Colleagues to the following column which 
appeared in more than 2,000 weekly 
Newspapers throughout the country. 
Mr. Harder is the president of the Na- 
tional Federation of Independent Busi- 
hess, which is so well represented in 
Washington by its vice president, George 
J. Burger: 

WASHINGTON AND SMALL BUSINESS 
(By C. Wilson Harder) 
Whenever the subject of money or credit 
„many profess these subjects are 
clothed in great mystery. 

Yet both money and credit are a basic 
commodity even more basic than corn, 
Wheat, hogs, iron, or any other commodity, 

use few individuals, no business, no 
farm, can long operate without access to 
money and credit. 

This is a basic concept which has long 
Plagued this Nation. In early United States 
history President Andrew Jackson recognized 
the problem when he scuttled the chartered 
but privately owned Bank of the United 
States by placing Federal funds in various 
WS ee ee 
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Problem is again approached by pending 
bills in Congress, known as Capehart bill in 
Senate, Multer bill in House. 

Under present laws a bank cannot op- 
erate branches in more than 1 State; or 
operate nonbanking business enterprises. 

But under a loophole in present law, hold- 
ing companies own controlling interest in 
banking institutions and evade that law. 

The proposed legislation would stop this. 

The proposed law would also make bank- 
holding corporations subject to the same 
regulation as independent banks which re- 
quires permission from appropriate Federal 
or State authority to acquire another bank, 
either as a branch or as a merger. 

Independent banks are also prohibited 
from acquiring branches across State lines. 
The proposed new law would place the 
same regulation in force on bank-holding 
companies. There are several points to bear 
in mind during coming debates, 

One is the subject of fairness. Limita- 
tions imposed on independent banks should 
undoubtedly prevail for all. 

There is also need for strong independent 
local banks to insure local economic health 
by serving with an understanding of com- 
munity needs at the grassroots level, This 
point will be discussed later, as most im- 
portant phase of this issue is this. 

Concentration of money and credit in a 
few hands now under way by way of bank- 
holding corporation system can, unless 
stopped, dominate entire American scene, 
economically and politically. 

With corporations owning vast banking 
Tesources, as well as nonbanking business 
operations, there is great temptation to use 
power of amassed cash and credit to knock 
out independent competition to holding 
corporation-owned firms. 

In addition, all banks hold as a substan- 
tial part of their assets Government securi- 
ties. Therefore, 2 or 3 bank-holding cor- 
porations could own majority interest in 
United States Government. 

In addition these few corporations hold- 
ing bulk of United States cash and credit, 
could, through cartel agreements, set up in- 
ternational controls over the world. 

Many historians claim that without the 
House of Rothschild, no nation in Europe 
would have been able to carry on the long 
bloody years of the Napoleonic wars. And 
today in America, a few vast holding cor- 
porations have already acquired more power 
than the Rothschilds ever held. That is the 
crux of issue now before Congress. 


National Wildlife Federation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 30, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include herewith a resolution adopted by 
the National Wildlife Federation in con- 
vention at Chicago on March 11, 12, and 
13, 1954. The resolution calling for pas- 
sage of legislation to provide for the 
allocation of the $13% million accumu- 
lated surplus in the Pittman-Robertson 
Federal-aid fund for aid to State wildlife 
restoration projects follows: 

RESOLUTION 6—THE PITTMAN-ROBERTSON 

SURPLUS FUND 

Be it resolved by the National Wildlife 

Federation an innual meeting at Chicago 
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March 11, 12, and 13, 1954, That we reiterate 
our former action in supporting the pur- 
poses of the Angell bill, H. R. 7746, or the 
identical Price bill, H. R. 8194, which pro- 
vide for the allocation of the $1314 million 
accumulated surplus in the Pittman-Robert- 
son Federal-aid fund for aid to State wildlife 
restoration projects, and urge the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries Committee to hold 
hearings on the bill. 


Missouri’s Active Senators 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


“OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 30, 1954 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, we in 
Missouri are very proud of our repre- 
sentation in the United States Senate. 
We have two good, outstanding Sen- 
ators, THOMAS C. HENNINGS, JR, and 
W. Stuart SYMINGTON. Our St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch, one of our country's lead- 
ing newspapers, paid splendid tribute to 
these two Senators in an article entitled 
“Missouri's Active Senators,” by Ray- 
mond P. Brandt, in their issue of Sun- 
day, March 28, 1954. I believe other 
Members of Congress would be interested 
in reading this very fine article. 

Also, on this same date the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch had an editorial entitled 
“Thanks Are Due Senator HENNINGS,” 
followed by an article in the Mirror of 
Public Opinion entitled “Flagrant, Mis- 
leading, Irrelevant.” 

Under unanimous consent, I insert 
these three articles in the RECORD: 
Missouri's ACTIVE SENATORS—SYMINGTON AND 

HENNINGS GAINING INFLUENCE RAPIDLY— 

Born HAVE DEMONSTRATED THEY ARE Not 

AFRAID or SENATOR MCCARTHY; THEY Have 

IMPORTANT COMMITTEE Posts; HENNINGS 

ONE oF MODERATES; SYMINGTON BELONGS 

TO LEADERSHIP GROUP, MENTIONED FOR 

PRESIDENCY 

(By Raymond P. Brandt) 

Wasuincton, March 27.—With Democratic 
Senators THomas C. HENNINGS, Jr, and 
Sruart SYMINGTON taking effective part in 
committee investigations and floor debates, 
Missour! is regaining the political prestige 
it had in the Senate in the twenties when 
James A. Reed and Harry B. Hawes were 
front-page news and in the thirties when 
Bennett Champ Clark and Harry 8. Truman 
were making important headlines. 

Few freshman Senators in recent years 
have risen so fast as the two comparatively 
young Missourians. Both were given highly 
coveted committee assignments and both 
have sought greater responsibilities beyond 
routine duties. As a result, they have been 
rewarded by the Democratic leadership and 
are marked for positions of greater infu- 
ence. 

Both have demonstrated they are not afraid 
of Republican Senator Josrru R. MCCARTHY, 
of Wisconsin, and his unscrupulous methods, 
Their defiance has not been matched on 
the Republican side. Among the Democrats 
only former Senator William Benton, of Con- 
necticut, and Senator J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT, 
of Arkansas, have been more outspoken 
against McCarruy and McCurthyism. 

Their encounters with the Wisconsin Re- 
publican stemmed from their committee as- 
signments. As a member of Privileges and 
Elections Subcommittee of the Rules and 
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Administration Committee, HENNINGS par- 
ticipated actively in the senatorial investiga- 
tion, which McCarTHY’S interven- 
tion in Maryland against former Democratic 
Senator Millard Tydings, and in the pro- 
ceedings brought by Benton in an attempt to 
expel McCartTHY from the Senate for al- 
leged improper acts as a Senator and stock 
market operations. In the last named in- 
vestigation, HENNINGS was chairman of the 
subcommittee which reported its findings to 
the Department of Justice and the Treasury 
Department for appropriate action. Attorney 
General Herbert Brownell, Jr., Republican, 
has announced the Department of Justice 
found no actionable grounds in the report. 
Internal Revenue is prohibited by law from 
disclosing whether investigations are being 
made against any taxpayer so the status of 
the McCarTHY tax case cannot be ascer- 
tained. 

Hennincs added to his reputation this 
week, when as the minority member of the 
Privileges and Eiections Subcommittee, he 
successfully led the floor fight for Democratic 
Senator Dennis CHavez, of New Mexico, 
against whom Patrick J. Hurley, the de- 
feated Republican candidate in the 1952 elec- 
tion, had brought charges of election frauds, 
Henninos had complete Democratic support 
and won over 5 Republicans and Inde- 
pendent Wayne Morse of Oregon to attain 
a 53-36 victory. 

SYMINGTON Ís presently in the limelight be- 
cause of his membership on the Permanent 
Investigating Subcommittee of the Govern- 
ment's Operations Committee, the so-called 
McCagtuy committee. He has been a spokes- 
man for the minority in demanding that 
McCartuy step aside as chairman of the 
subcommittee while the McCarthy-Cohn- 
Schine-Stevens-Adams investigation proceeds 
and has announced that he will ask that the 
Senate Armed Services Committee, of which 
he is a member, conduct its own investiga- 
tion of McCarry and the Army, if the sub- 
committee lets McCarrmy cross-examine 
Witnesses or falls down on the job. He, 
Jonn L. McCLELLAN, of Arkansas, and HENRY 
M. Jackson, of Washington, walked out of the 
subcommittee last July because of Mc- 
CargTuy’s dictatorial methods, and he was 
largely responsible for laying down the con- 
ditions, which McCarruy accepted, for their 
return, t 

The two Missourians have done some of 
their most effective work, however, in going 
beyond their immediate subcommittee 
assignments, 

HENNINGS, as a junior member of the Judi- 
ciary Committee, was not assigned to the 
Subcommittee on Constitutional Changes 
that made the preliminary study of the 
Bricker amendment to restrict the Presi- 
dent's authority to negotiate treaties and 
executive agreements. Nevertheless, as a 
member of the full committee, he was largely 
instrumental in defeating the substitute 
proposed by Democratic Senator WALTER F. 
Georce of Georgia, which had the support 
of many Democrats. Many competent ob- 
servers believe that if it had not been for 
Hewnninos’ shrewd floor tactics, the George 
substitute would have got the required two- 
thirds majority vote, As it was, the roll call 
was 60 to31. A change of 1 vote would have 
meant passage of a measure opposed by 
President Eisenhower and State Secretary 
Dulles. 

SYMINGTON was in Europe at the time and 
some of GrorGs's supporters thought he 
might cast the deciding vote on reconsidera- 
tion of the substitute. Reached by overseas 
telephone at Madrid, Spain, SYMINGTON told 
the Post-Dispatch that he would have voted 
against the proposal. This an- 
nouncement has stopped, temporarily at 
least, southern Democratic plans to recon- 
sider the earlier vote. 


In opposing the George substitute, Hen- 
WINGS was up against one of his party's elder 
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statesmen, whose influence extends to con- 
servative Republicans. His training in the 
circuit court in St, Louis and his 6 years’ 
service on the House on the Foreign Affairs 
Committee enabled him to combine compli- 
cated legal arguments with broad under- 
standing of foreign policy. Also, by adroit 
questioning of Majority Leader WILIAN F. 
KNOWLAND he was able to get it on the record 
that Eisenhower was against the GEORGE or 
any other amendment that would curtail 
the traditional Presidential powers in 
conducting international affairs. 

Although HENNINGS cast aside partisan 
politics and fought Democrats as well as 
Republicans in the constitutional amend- 
ment fight, he received no word of acknowl- 
edgment of his services from President 
Eisenhower or Secretary Dulles. The only 
official Republican recognition of his out- 
standing performance came from Herman 
Phieger, the legal adviser of the State De- 
partment, who wrote that he had come to 
HENNINGS’ office to congratulate him “for 
your magnificent efforts in defeating the 
various proposals.” At that time HENNINGS 
had gone to St, Louis. The letter added: 

“I think that this fight was one of the 
great ones in our country’s history, and 
your name will be associated with it as the 
most effective opponent to these unwise 
proposals.” 

Symington attracted nationwide attention 
last year by his aggressive fight against the 
Eisenhower administration's cut of $5 billion 
from the Air Force budget in disregard of 
the recommendations of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staf. He labored under a great handicap 
because he is not a member of the Appro- 
priations Committee. As a member of the 
Armed Services Committee he was allowed 
to sit with the Appropriations Committee 
hearing the defense budget witnesses but 
was not permitted te question the witnesses 
directly, He was forced to put questions 
through Democratic members of the com- 
mittee, notably Lister HrtL, of Alabama, and 
Burnet R. MAYBANK, of South Carolina. 

Symington and his friends gave Defense 
Secretary Wilson and the other civilian wit- 
nesses a hard going over but the administra- 
tion forces won—last year. Symington lost 
a battle but he did not lose the war. This 
year the administration has restored the $5 
billion to the Air Force and, while it has 
not fully met the Missourian's viewpoint, it 
has gone a long way toward it. 

What Symington will do about the de- 
fense budget this year remains to be seen, 
Last month he and Republican STYLES 
Broces, chairman of the Appropriations 
Committeee, made a brief military inspec- 
tion tour In Western Europe to inform them- 
selves on defense spending, but neither will 
discuss what he intends to do when the 
budget hearings get under way. 

In their senatorial work, the two Mis- 
sourians are following tradition of Senators 
Reed and Hawes in the twenties when the 
Democrats were in the minority. This com- 
parison is more apt than with Senators Clark 
and Truman, who had the advantage of a 
Democratic administration. 

Reed was the investigator and orator, 
while Hawes, as a Representative and later 
as Senator, was an effective worker in com- 
mittees. Reed left no constructive legisla- 
tion while Hawes opened the way for free- 
dom of the Philippines, among other achieve- 
ments. As a Representative, Hawes took the 
lead in the impeachment of former Federal 
Judge George W. English, and in the House 
and Senate was the sponsor of much conser- 
vation legislation. 

In the present Senate, the two Missourians 
belong to different groups. Hennings, the 
senior, is allied with the moderates, such as 
FULBRIGHT; MIKE MONRONEY, of Oklahoma; 
Hi. and Jonn W. SPARKMAN, of Alabama; 
and Mme Mansrtetp, of Montana. In gen- 
eral these Senators follow a Jeffersonian- 
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Wilsonfan political philosophy. with strong 
emphasis on the Bill of Rights, They are 
not Rooseveltians, such as PauL DoudtAs, of 
Illinois; Txeopore GREEN, of Rhode Island; 
Husert HumPHREY, of Minnesota; Hxunrar H. 
LEHMAN, of New York; James E. Munray, of 
Montana, and HARLEY M. KILGORE. ‘ 

SYMINGTON is in what has been called the 
leadership group, which is headed by RICH- 
aro B. Russet, of Georgia, and operates 
through LYNDON JOHNSON of Texas and 
EARLE C. CLEMENTS, Of Kentucky. JOHNSON 
is minority leader and CLEMENTS is chair- 
man of the Senatorial campaign committee. 
It is interesting that HENNINGS; as secretary 
of the Democratic conference, which in- 
cludes all Democratic Senators, is ex officio a 
member of the much smaller and more in- 
fluential Democratic policy committee, while 
SYMINGTON is chairman of the finance sub- 
committee of the campaign committee. 

The leadership group is predominantly 
Southern, partly because of the large block 
of Southern Members and partly because 
these Members are senior in service. Its out- 
look is more one of practical politics rather 
than political philosophy. Also inter- 
mingled is presidential politics, with Rus- 
SELL, JOHNSON, and SYMINGTON frequently 
mentioned as 1956 White House nominees, 

SYMINGTON. is in this speculation because 
of his almost meteor-like rise in Washington, 
where his services were: Chairman of the 
War Surplus Property Board, Assistant Sec- 
retary of War, first Secretary for Air, Chair- 
man of the National Security Resources 
Board, and Administrator of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation. 

Next to former Gov. Adlai E. Stevenson, of 
Tilinols, his name ranks high at present as a 
1956 possibility—talk which he tries to mini- 
mize. RUSSELL and JOHNSON, however, have 
senatorial primaries this year and many be- 
lieve that after they Jump this hurdle, they 
will figure more prominently in the 1956 pre- 
election maneuvering, It is a political axiom 
that a man shouldn't be a candidate for two 
Offices at the same time. 

The blossoming careers of the two Missou- 
rians points up the recent historical fact 
that Missouri Democrats have made a bigger 
impression on the Senate than Missouri 
Republicans, who for the most part were 
of the ultraconservative type. These Re- 
publican Senators were Selden P. Spencer, 
of St. Louis, elected in 1918, to succeed Dem- 
ocratic William J. Stone, and reelected in 
1920; George H. Williams, of St. Louis, ap- 
pointed to fill out Spencer's unexpired term 
when Spencer died in 1925, and defeated by 
Hawes In 1926; Roscoe C. Patterson of Spring- 
field, elected in 1928 to succeed Reed, who 
did not seek reelection; Forrest C. Donnell, 
of St. Louis, elected in 1944 to the seat held 
by Clark; and James P. Kem, of Kansas City, 
elected in 1946 to succeed Democratic Frank 
P. Briggs, of Macon, who had been appointed 
to fill out the term of Truman, who resigned 
on becoming Vice President. 

HENNINGS is 50 years old and SYMINGTON 
is 52. Their political futures cannot be ac- 
curately predicted, but their brief service in 
the Senate has brought increased attention 
to Missouri and Missouri politics. 


— 


THANKS Are DUE SENATOR Henntncs 


With little doubt, the most important vote 
in Congress last week was the 53-to-36 roll- 
call by which the Senate rejected the move 
of the KNOWLAND-Fercuson leadership to 
unseat Senator CHavez. The move to oust 
the veteran Senator from New Mexico was 
so patently partisan that it did not recruit 
a single Democratic vote, and lost seven 
Republican votes. 

A strong factor in the outcome must have 
been the dissenting report that Senator 
HENNINGS, of Missouri, wrote and filed as 
the minority member of the Rules Commit- 
tee's special elections subcommittee which 
investigated the charges against Senator 
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Cuavez's reelection in 1952. The Washing- 

ton Post describes the Hennings report as 

blistering and blistering it is, as our readers 
can find out for themselves from the extracts 
in today’s Mirror of Public Opinion. 

The Republican members of the subcom- 
mittee—Senators BARRETT, of Wyoming and 
Porrrr, of Michigan—are, so many citizens 
will believe, under obligation to answer Sen- 
ator Hennincs’ condemnation of the major- 
ity'’s motives, methods, and conclusions. For 
the Missourian charges his colleagues with 
flagrant omissions from and misquotations 
Of the law, with misstatements of fact, with 
misconstructions of law, with substitution 
of innuendo for fact. This is too much to 
charge off to election-year politics. Senators 
Barnert and Porrer owe themselves a 
rebuttal, 

A most dangerous precedent would have 
been set if the move to unseat had been 
successful. For his almost solitary work, 
done under severe handicaps, Senator HEN- 
NINGS deserves the gratitude of the entire 
country. 

“FLAGRANT, MISLEADING, IRRELEVANT” 

(In minority report, Senator HENNINGS 
blasts work of subcommittee which demand- 
ed ouster of Senator Cuavez in election con- 
test; Missourian says investigators harassed 
voters, discredited Senate, not Mr. CHAVEZ; 
Upper House later rejected ouster.) 

From the minority views of Senator THOMAS 
C. HENNINGS, JR., as member of the United 
States Senate Committee on Rules and Ad- 
ministration) 


The failure of the subcommittee to con- 
duct its work in an objective and nonparti- 
San manner and the apparent intent from 
the start to disfranchise the voters of New 
Mexico and to deprive a duly elected United 
States Senator of his seat will be made 
abundantly clear in this report. 

Senator DENNIS CHAVEZ emerges as a man 
Of unblemished character and unquestioned 
integrity. No fraud or corruption in any 
Way attributable to Senator Cuavez or to 
any person responsible to him has been 
found—nor has it even been suggested. 

Historically it is of interest that in no 
Case out of all the precedents in United 
States Senate election contests has a Senate 
Committee ever recommended that a duly 
elected United States Senator be deprived 
Of his office because of allegations that elec- 
tion officials of a State have failed to comply 
fully with the State’s election code, absent 
any showing of fraud or corruption by the 
Senator so elected. 

No legal or moral basis exists for the at- 
tempt made to declare vacant the seat oc- 
Cupled by Senator CHavez, The recom- 
mendations of the majority report, if adopt- 
€d, would establish a precedent that does 
Violence to justice. 

Although prior to the afternoon of March 
11, I had never seen the majority report, nor 
had I signed it, my name appears at the end 
Of the conclusions showing me as a dissent- 
ing member of the committee. In all mod- 
esty, I acknowledged the compliment im- 
Plicit in the assumption that, of course, I 
Would dissent from this remarkable docu- 
ment. — 

NOTHING IMPARTIAL HERE 


When a subcommittee is charged with the 
investigation of an election of a United 
States Senator both of the major political 
Parties should be represented throughout 
the investigation and the preparation of the 
report. But in this case, the minority was 
excluded entirely from normal participation. 

Purthermore, only after repeated insistence 
did the minority member have the Benefit of 
Counsel and then only for a period of some 
3 months. Counsel for the minority, Myron 
G. Ehrlich, during his entire stay in New 

co, was refused access to all files, docu- 
ments, papers, and information necessary to 
Performance of his duty. 
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The minority member, Knowing his dis- 
tinguished colleagues of the majority to be 
men of sound judgment, finds it difficult to 
believe that they wrote any part of the ma- 
jority report. The minority member does 
assure the Senate, however, that he has pre- 
pared his own report, and accepts full re- 
sponsibility for it. 

The minority member states affirmatively 
and emphatically that even the most unfa- 
vorable construction that might be placed 
upon any of the facts claimed to have been 
developed as a result of the investigation 
fails to show that any official committed 
fraud for the benefit of Senator CHAVxZ or to 
the detriment of Genera] Hurley. 

Nor is there any evidence that Senator 
Cuavez’ total vote was in any way increased 
as a result of General Hurley's total vote 
diminished. 

As is the case in most, if not all, the States 
in the Union, certain election officials did 
not provide, as required by State law, all of 
the paraphernalia of the election such as 
booths, indelible pencils, pens, and so forth, 

Gen. Patrick J, Hurley, the contestant, was 
the unsuccessful candidate for election to 
the United States Senate in New Mexico in 
1946, again in 1948, and thereafter in 1952. 
He had ample opportunity prior to the elec- 
tion in 1952 to file a mandamus suit to com- 
pel the election Officials to correct the prac- 
tices about which he now complains. 

It must be remembered that on November 
4, 1952, the people of New Mexico elected 
Republican electors for President, a Repub- 
Ucan Governor, a Democratic Senator, and 
two Democratic Members of the House of 
Representatives. In none, save the senato- 
rial election, has there been any protest. 

Following the general election of November 
4, 1952, the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
‘conducted an extensive investigation into 
alleged fraud and irregularity in New Mexico. 
Following this investigation no evidence was 
presented to any attorney or grand jury. 

THIRTEEN MONTHS AND §200,000 


The chief counsel for the subcommittee 
held frequent press conferences. He told the 
press that many instances of flagrant law 
violation and fraud had been discovered by 
the subcommittee staff. However, when 
pressed by the attorney general of the State, 
the chief counsel failed to produce any evi- 
dence. 

The investigation by the subcommittee 
in this case has required over 13 months, 
and more than $200,000 of the taxpayers’ 
money has been spent in an attempt to es- 
tablish the truth of General Hurley's allega- 
tions. Expenses involved in the New Mexico 
investigation totaled more than twice the 
amount of money ever before expended in 
any election contest in the history of the 
United States Senate. 

At the outset it was agreed that Bernalillo 
County, the largest county in the State, com- 
prising approximately 25 percent of the total 
voting population, was to be investigated and 
its votes were to be recounted as a pilot. 
The plain fact is that the recount in Berna- 
nino County was never completed under the 
rules promulgated by the Senate subcom- 
mittee. 

The chief counsel and his staff engaged 
in sporadic forays throughout the length 
and breadth of the State and employed tech- 
niques and procedures reflecting discredit 
on the United States Senate. Their unwar- 
ranted assumptions of authority were an 
affront to the peace and dignity of the State 
of New Mexico and its people. 

Except for Bernalillo County, which was 
first to be investigated, the chief counsel 
and his staff made their investigation only 
in those counties were Senator Cuavez made 
his strongest showing. They left undis- 
turbed the counties in which General Hurley 
showed his greatest strength. 

BASIS FOR MAJORITY REPORT 


Only 56 voters testified before the Senate 
subcommittee and their testimony was not 
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competent to impeach their votes. Further- 
more, only 19 voters testified they had voted 
for a candidate for the United States Senate 
in the 1952 election, Their testimony indi- 
cated a net difference of one vote. No other 
testimony was ever given before the Senate 
subcommittee. 

I find that the majority report is based on: 

(1) Flagrant omissions from and misquo- 
tations of the New Mexico Election Code. 

(2) Misstatements of facts. 

(3) Misconstructions of law. - 

(4) Use of innuendo in piace of fact. 

45) Specious reasoning and illogical con- 
clusions. 

(6) Disproportionate emphasis and dis- 
tortion of inconsequential detalls in sup- 
port of unwarranted generalizations, 


Standard Railroad Labor Organizations 
Support H. R. 7840, Amending Rail- 
road Retirement and Railroad Unem- 
ployment Insurance Systems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 29, 1954 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, with 
great care and, after thoughtful con- 
sideration, the 23 standard railroad 
brotherhoods formulated a program for 
amending the railroad retirement and 
railroad unemployment insurance sys- 
tems. H. R. —— represents the pro- 
posed amendments. Many companion 
bills have been introduced in both the 
House and Senate. 

Hearings have been completed by the 
House Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce and the bill now 
awaits the action of that committee. 

As part of my remarks I include an 
article appearing in the issue of March 
20, 1954, of Labor, a newspaper published 
at Washington, D. C., in the interest of 
labor in general, and of railroad labor in 
particular. The article is by Alfred M. 
Green. It sets forth in some detail the 
status of the legislation as revealed at 
the hearings held by the committee. It 
reads as follows: 

Boarp Backs Rat. UNIONS ON PENSION 
Garns—Two SUPPORT BILL—CARRIER STAND 
PUNCTURED 

(By Alfred M. Green) 

The united program of standard railroad 
labor organizations for improved benefits 
under the rallroad retirement and railroad 
unemployment insurance systems got strong 
support this week from members of the Rail- 
road Retirement Board in testimony before 
the House Interstate Commerce Committee. 

The Board administers both systems, and 
2 of its 3 members approved all but 1 feature 
of. the bill introduced by the committee 
chairman, Congressman CHARLES A. WOLVER- 
TON, Republican, of New Jersey, with the 
support of all 23 standard railroad unions, 
both operating and nonoperating. 

Hearings on a companion bill were held by 
the Senate Labor Committee last month, 
That committee is expected to act on the 
measure soon. 

7 RAILROADS SHED TEARS 
As the House hearings neared their wind- 

up, representatives of the Association of 

American Railroads also testified. They 

voiced opposition to the program, raising the 
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usual cry of poverty. But they were given 
a rough time by members of the committee 
who asked pointed questions. 

Horace W. Harper, labor member of the 
Retirement Board, played a large part in pre- 
senting the Board's views. He was singled 
out to answer many of the Congressmen's 
questions. 

All three Board members presented their 
views in written statements. Chairman Ray- 
mond J. Kelly joined with Harper in agreeing 
that both retirement and unemployment in- 
surance benefits should be raised. Kelly dif- 
fered only on the formula for determining 
unemployment benefits, 

RAIL MEMBER OPPOSED 

The carrier member, F. C. Squire, op- 
posed increasing the taxable salary base to 
$350 a month from $300, and also argued 
that the unemployment Insurance benefits 
are already too generous.” 

The benefit formula proposed by Kelly 
would provide increases in all brackets, but 
it omitted the proviso in the union-backed 
bill that benefits should be not lower than 

' one-half of the pay rate last received by the 
jobless worker, up to a maximum of $40 a 
week. 

Kelly argued that this provision would 
complicate the administration of the pro- 
gram and estimated the added cost at 
$700,000 a year. 

RAILMEN NOT CHEATS 


Harper took strong issue with that. He 
said that a single question on the applica- 
tion blank, asking the worker's last pay rate, 
is all that would be necessary. 

“I can't see anything confusing about 
that,“ he said. “Railroad men are not cheats. 
And if they were, it would be a simple mat- 
ter to verify their statements. 

“I think’ this talk about a great increase 
In costs is just fighting a windmill. If the 
end Is desirable, administration costa should 
not stand in the way unless they can be 
shown to be exorbitant.” 

As to the desirability of higher benefits, 
he called attention to the fact that the 
formula advanced by Kelly, an Eisenhower 
appointee, would not conform to the ad- 
mintstration's position as set forth by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower in two messages to Con- 
gress. As previous witnessess had stressed, 
the President has urged States to increase 
their unemployment insurance benefits to 
the level of half of the worker's $ 

Harper pointed out that under the “base 
year” factor in the present formula, which 
would be retained by Kelly, sickness of a 
worker as much as a year and a half before 
he became unemployed might slash his bene- 
fits. In extreme cases, a man earning $100 
a week or more might get unemployment 
benefits as low as $15 a week. 

He also explained that the railroads have 
been paying only one-half of 1 percent of 
covered payrolls for the unemployment-in- 
surance fund ever since 1948 and that that 
rate is likely to continue for several years 
even if the benefits are raised. 

Meanwhile, he said, employers in other 
industries, covered by the State systems, 
are paying an average of 1.8 percent. 

FANTASTIC, SAYS AAR 


First witness for the carriers was R. L. 
Ettenger, Jr., assistant vice president of the 
Association of American Railroads. In a 
lengthy statement, he declared it was fan- 
tastic to suggest that the roads should be 
asked to pay more taxes in order to improve 
benefits for thelr employees. Instead, he 
said, the benefits should be lowered. 

Several committee members pounced on 
him with critical questions. Congressman 
JOHN W. HESELTON, Republican, of Massa- 
chusetts, for instance, reviewed. the varlous 
proposed benefits. When Ettenger com- 
mented that it took them (the unions) 17 
years to think up all this, Hese_ton replied: 

“It may be these things should have been 
done 17 years ago.” 
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On Ettenger's talk about the carriers’ pov- 
erty, HESELTON declared: “It is my impres- 
sion that the railroads have had very satis- 
factory earnings in recent years.” 

In answer to a question by Congressman 
JoHN Bett WIAaus, Democrat, of Missis- 
sippi, Ettenger admitted that even his high 
estimates of the cost of the improvement 
program would amount to less than 1 percent 
of the roads’ operating expenses. 

Chairman Wouverron referred to the Rail- 
road Unemployment Insurance amendment 
of 1948, which cut the payroll taxes paid by 
the railroads from 3 percent to one-half of 
1 percent. Through a rapid series of ques- 
tions he got the witness to compute the re- 
sulting savings to the carriers at $664 mil- 
lion since 1948. 

“Why are you so concerned at this time,” 
he went on, “over the burden on the rall- 
roads of $26 million a year?“ That was the 
figure used by Ettenger as the cost of the un- 
employment system Improvements. 

SEES NO INJUSTICE 

“Aren't you crowding the mourners’ bench 
a little bit?“ WOLVERTON asked. 

He then brought out that the present taxes 
paid by the roads are far from enough to 
meet current costs of the system, and com- 
mented, “The railroads are getting a pretty 
good break!" 

The hearings ended after testimony by 
AAR vice president J. Carter Fort, who 
charged that there is “no semblance of justi- 
fication” for the bill and pictured present 

v benefits for rallroaders as way out of line“ 
in comparison with those under Social Se- 
curity. 

He voiced the fear that the carriers might 
be put out of business entirely by bungling 
regulation, but committee members ap- 
peared little convinced. 


Middle East Instability 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEw YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 29, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article, written by Joseph G. Har- 
rison, of the Christian Science Monitor, 
appeared in the March 1954 issue of Mid- 
dle Eastern Affairs. It is an important 
contribution to a difficult and harassing 
problem. I commend it to the attention 
of our State Department: 

MIDDLE East INSTASILITY 
(By Joseph G. Harrison) 

The Middle East differs in at least one 
important respect from the other major 
problem areas of the world today. The Mid- 
dle East is, above all, an area of disintegra- 
tion and deterioration, a region where eco- 
nomic conditions, the social structure, and 
political life are, to a noticeable degree, rot- 
ting away, with no conspicuous new growth 
to take their place. It is therefore an area 
which presents special and particularly difi- 
cult problems to any international agency, 
such as the United Nations, or to any foreign 
government, such as that of the United 
States, which wishes to extend aid. 


This is not to say that the Middle East 
is the only part of the world in which there 
are deteriorating social, political, or economic 
conditions. All areas and subdivisions of 
areas, however rich and stable, are contin- 
ually subject to changes which could be 
classified as disintegration, in at least a lim- 
ited sense. Indeed, such change la often de- 
fended as an inevitable concomitant of 
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growth and improvement and is compared 
to the old skin which a snake sloughs off 
in order to don the new. 

In the Middle East, however, evidence in- 
dicates that the degree of disintegration is 
now outrunning that of reform and re- 
growth and that the problems which call 
for an immediate solution are therefore mul- 
tiplying and intensifying. What, in the 
main, is the evidence to support this assess- 
ment of middle eastern conditions? 

As with other regions, the Middle East can 
be accurately judged only through compari- 
son with world conditions as a whole. Its 
economic and social status, its attitude to- 
ward that status, and its success or lack of 
success in doing something to improve that 
status can be weighed intelligently only when 
fitted into the international complex in which 
the Middle East, whether it wishes to or not, 
is now forced to move and to compete. 

Prior to World War I the nations of the 
Middle East were, in the main, little in- 
fluenced in their thinking by the larger 
trends occurring outside their borders. It is 
true, of course, that in such cities as Cairo, 
Bagdad, and Beirut a smattering of western 
culture and a tincture of western thinking 
had been introduced and were already be- 
ginning to affect an extremely limited, albeit 
influential, portion of the population. In 
general, however, the Middle East was still 
largely immune to those ideas and develop- 
ments which were causing such marked 
change in so many other parts of the world. 
During the period between World War I and 
World War II, the process of Western pene- 
tration into the Middle East accelerated. 
The British mandate in Palestine, the in- 
creased number of British officials in Egypt, 
the French mandate in Syria, the rapid ex- 


- pansion of Western oll operations, each 


played an important part in this process. 
But it was not until the years of the Second 
World War and those which followed that 
the major penetration of new ideas into 
middle eastern thinking began. Once be- 
gun, it moved rapidly. 


For the first time in many centuries a 
major stirring was finally under way among 
the middle eastern masses. Shouted at by 
aspiring politiclans who preached a species 
of immature nationalism-cum-xenophobia, 
stirred by religious leaders who made their 
listeners aware of the very things they were 
ralling against, and influenced by the dis- 
torted accounts of events both within their 
own countries and abroad heard over village 
radio sets, the average worker and peasant 
became both more aware of the world in 
which he lived and more discontented with 
things as he foynd or conceived them. Like 
the tens of millions of inhabitants of other 
poor and backward lands—in southeast 
Asia, in portions of Africa, in certain parts 
of Europe and even in Latin America—the 
Arab thus became aware that he was suffer- 
ing from conditions against which he felt 
more and more impelled to rebel, but with 
which he had no idea how to cope. When a 
nation or a group of nations reaches such 
a state of thought there Is patently but one 
answer, reform—drastic, thorough, intensive 
reform, And it Is here that the Arab-speak- 
ing world of the Middle East has shown its 
greatest weakness, for as yet it has been un- 
able to generate those forces of reform which 
alone can remold the region's economic, 
social, and political life, which alone can lay 
the basis for progress and stability, and which 
alone can ensure peaceful development. 

For several years now, the West has looked 
hard and hopefully for signs of such national 
and regional rejuvenation, It was at first 
hoped that the shock of losing the Palestin- 
lan war would jar the Arab world into an 
intelligent stock-taking of its (present) 
fundamental wenkness, Great stress was 
laid upon the succession of dictatorships in 
Syria, and the rise of the military junta in 
Egypt headed by ex- and now again—Presi- 
dent Mohammed Naguib. Finally, the West 
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timidly offered economic assistance in the 
form of point 4, a Jordan Valley Authority 
and various reclamation projects, in the be- 
lief that the Arabs might be cajoled into 
accepting needed assistance. Unfortunately, 
none of these hopes has as yet borne much 
fruit. Far from drawing a constructive les- 
son from their defeat at the hands of Israel, 
the Arab nations drew ever more tightly 
about them the tatters of those very policies 
which made their defeat inevitable. Instead 
of recognizing that their concept of their own 
Strength and ability had been proven wrong 
by the collapse of their numerically supe- 
rior forces before the small army of Israel, 
they retreated into the classic refuge of the 
person unwilling to face reality—they blamed 
others far their defeat, in this case the United 
States and Great Britain. 

Nor, so far as the new regimes in Syria and 
Egypt, have western hopes been realized, al- 
though a small beginning may prove to have 
been made in the latter country. The re- 
cent unsettling events in both lands—the 
overthrow of President Adib Shishakly in 
Syria, and the attempt of the military clique 
to divest itself of President Naguib in 
Egypt—are clear Indications that deep cur- 
rents of unrest are still at work in those 
countries. Both developments are the result 
of an almost total lack of political maturity 
and of the delusion that somehow things will 
be better if only there is a sudden violent 
upheaval to clear the air. 

If political stability is a requisite for na- 
tional progress in this highly complicated 
and uneasy period of world history, there is 
not a single Arabic-speaking nation of the 
Middle East which can be said to possess 
that requisite. In Lebanon the never-settled 
disagreement between Christian and Moslem 
Over who should be dominant has, within the 
past 12 months, taken on new depth and 
urgency. Convinced that they are now ina 
Majority, the Moslem leaders have been call- 
ing for a new census, a move which the 
Christian leaders have branded as an attack 
upon the very ideals and foundations of the 
country. 

In Syria, the overthrow of Shishakly has 
Only confirmed what firsthand observers have 
recently reported—that the country is in a 
state of political turmoil and that no pat- 
tern of progress has yet appeared. With 
one dictator after another appearing on the 
scene, Syria still seems to be a long way from 
either democracy or stability. 

In the Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan the 
problems are no less than they are else- 
where in the Arab world of the Middle East, 
although they have received somewhat less 
publicity. The major difficulty revolves 
around the sudden amalgamation at the end 
of the Palestinian war of two disparate popu- 
lations—the backward Transjordanians and 
the more advanced Palestine Arabs. Follow- 
ing the assassination of King Abdullah in the 
summer of 1951, the Palestinian Arabs have 
shown themselves increasingly discontent 
with the role they have been allowed to play 
in the kingdom. This discontent has been 
aggravated by Jordan's desperate financial 
situation, for the country manages to keep 
afioat economically largely through British 
subsidies. 

Outwardly, for the moment at least, Iraq 
would seem to be one of the more stable of 
the Arab nations of the Middle East. It 
appears thus, however, only by contrast with 
its neighbors. Devoid of any but the sem- 
blance of true democracy, with one of the 
Most poverty-stricken populations in the 
world, bitterly xenophobic, penetrated to 
some extent by Communist propaganda, Iraq 
has had more than its share of postwar vio- 
lence. Furthermore, the present govern- 
ment’s policy of Umited cooperation with 
the West has brought down upon it the 
violent condemnation of several fellow mem- 
bers in the Arab League. In the past such 
condemnation of one Arab country by an- 
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other has resulted in a marked increase in 
internal unrest. 

Politically, Egypt seems to be wavering be- 
tween progress and retrogression. The great 
hope aroused by the overthrow of King Fa- 
rouk and the rise of Naguib has been some- 
what dampened by the attempt to retnove 
the latter. While there can be little doubt 
but that the deposition of the King and the 
elimination of the perennial Wafd govern- 
ment have contributed to greater political 
morality, there are many who fear that 
Egypt is now drifting slowly but surely into 
a form of military dictatorship, which may 
appear on the surface to be efficient, but 
which will do little to train the country for 
true democracy. 

But it is in the Kingdom of Saud! Arabia 
that, in some ways, the greatest Western 
disappointment is felt. It had been sup- 
posed that under the late King Ibn Saud 
great progress was being made in moderniz- 
ing that ancient and fascinating land. It 
appears, however, that this was more propa- 
ganda than fact, for Saudi Arabia is now 
known to be in grave financial difficulties 
despite the tremendous revenue derived from 
oil production. In addition, the new King 


‘Saud ibn Abdul Aziz is reportedly under the 


influence of anti-Western advisers. Thus, 
what was once considered one of the few 
bright spots In the Arab world now shows 
itself in a somewhat tarnished state. 

Unfavorable as the political situation can 
be shown to be, that of the Middle in the 
realm of economies is even worse. Plain, 
downright, unrelieved and, for the foresee- 
able future, hopeless poverty is the lot of the 
vast majority of the citizens of all the Arab 
countries. With food production lagging 
behind the growth of population, an actual 
deterioration in the standard of living is now 
taking place. Furthermore, few alternate 
sources of livelihood are being developed for 
those peasants who, in increasing number, 
are flocking to city and town. This economic 
situation inevitably results in deteriorating 
social conditions, which in turn result in less 
and less political stability. 


While it takes no great degree of insight to 
recognize that the Middle East today is an 
area in which a former way of life Is falling 
apart without a satisfactory substitute hav- 
ing yet made its appearance, it is more difi- 
cult to draw positive conclusions as to the 
cause of this deterioration. Perhaps all that 
can be said in a limited amount of space is 
that it has become abundantly apparent that 
the intellectual foundations of Arab life have 
been found almost wholly wanting in this 
period of grave crisis. Faced with the nec- 
essity of quickly and decisively evolving a 
new social, economic, and political pattern, 
the educated classes in the Middle East have 
so far shown themselves almost totally in- 
adequate to the task. Accustomed to believe 
that their way of life was inherently superior 
to that of any other religious or racial group, 
they have been unable to grasp the fact that 
this way of life has failed them, that instead 
of enlightening them it has blinded them, 
that it has closed their perception to the 
recognition of those faults which have 
brought their various countries to their pres- 
ent sad state of instability and poverty. Re- 
fusing to acknowledge where they themselves 
have failed, they have fallen Into the pitfall 
of blaming others, in this case the West. 
This is doubly unfortunate since it is from 
the West that they must, in the end, accept 
the material help, the skilled know-how, the 
intellectual guidance, which alone can solve 
their problems. 

Those who have lived for any time in the 
Middle East have come away amazed at the 
lengths to which the Arabic-speaking peoples 
carry the vice of self-deception. How often 
has the pragmatic westerner noted with as- 
tonishment some Arab friend of his blandly 
assume that some action is done merely be- 
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cause he has announced that he intended 
to do it. A classic example of this occurred 
in connection with the Arab-Jewish war for 
Palestine. Noone who followed that conflict 
can forget the fantastic statements of pur- 
pose given out by supposedly hardheaded 
Arab leaders. Indeed, one of the worst of- 
fenders in this matter was Azzam Pasha, 
secretary general of the Arab League, who 
asserted that the Arab slaughter of the Jews 
would be one of the greatest massacres of 
history. Having said this, many an influen- 
tial and responsible Arab leader more than 
half assumed that the job was thereby done, 
and was astonished beyond measure to find 
that, instead of allowing themselves to be 
massacred, the Jews had decisively whipped 
the Arab armies sent against them by six 
different Arabic-speaking states. 

Is it illogical to deduce from such facts 
that there can be little hope for improve- 
ment in the Middle East until there has 
occurred a fundamental change in Arab 
thinking? Can the Arab better his lot in 
any effective and permanent manner before 
he has taken stock of his past mistakes, ad- 
mitted them, and formed an intelligent reso- 
lution to correct them? Would it be unrea- 
sonable to assume that the Middle East will 
continue to deteriorate until such time as 
the Arab forces himself or is forced by the 
pressure of events to adopt those modern 
methods of thinking and acting which, how- 
ever imperfect, have yet given the world 
whatever measure of progress it has made 
during the past.century? 

What the Arab must have, first and fore- 
most, is a realistic appreciation of the task 
before him. This must, in turn, be followed 
by a lasting resolve to introduce reforms 
sufficient to alter decisively the centuries- 
old economic pattern under which his lands 
have grown progressively poorer. Yet just 
here is the stumbling block. Having so long 
and so vehemently kindled the flames of 
patriotic self-satisfaction, the Arab has so 
far found it virtually impossible to replace 
this with sober self-analysis. 

To this psychological difficulty there is 
added the practical rub that the social struc- 
ture in the Middle East is of a sort which 
makes reformation particularly difficult. In 
rough terms, the population of a majority of 
the middle-eastern countries is divided into 
three categories. At the top are the wealthy 
landowners and major officeholders. As a 
group they are bitterly opposed to all social, 
political, and economic reform, since such 
reform can only be at their expense. Fol- 
lowing them is another small group, the stu- 
dents, petty officiais, and urban shopkeepers, 
Volatile, discontented, and usually highly 
nationalistic, they afford the major support 
for reform, without, however, having evolved 
any practical or workable means of achieving 
that reform. Thus their influence tends to 
disrupt rather than to renovate the national 
structure. At the bottom of the heap is that 
80 to 95 percent of the population, depending 
upon the country, composed of poverty- 
stricken peasants and urban workers. Al- 
most entirely uneducated, physically unwell, 
stunned by centuries of drudgery, these 
masses set the tone for life throughout the 
Middle East. Until drastic steps are taken 
to change their lot, there can be neither po- 
litical stability nor economic progress. Only 
now just awakening to the inequities and 
inequalities of their position in life, the 
masses have not yet begun to move decisive- 
ly. When they do, the result can be tragic, 
not only for the Middle East buf for the 
whole of the free world, if their demands for 
equality and Justice are not guided into con- 
structive channels. — 

With such conditions prevailing, it is not 
easy to understand why Washington and 
London appear so anxious to incorporate the 
Middle East into the overall defense pattern 
of the West. Do the State Department and 
the Foreign Office believe that the dispatch 
of tanks and planes can lay the basis for a 
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successful middle-eastern defense 

any Soviet aggression, when the whole mode 
of life in that region makes any serious mili- 
tary effort out of the question? If there 
are serious doubts as to how well France and 
Italy might fight in the event of an East- 
West war, how much greater must be the 
doubts in regard to the Middle East, In- 
deed, would it not be best for the West to 
discount totally in advance any effective 
Arabic military assistance, rather than to 
create the dangerous illusion that one has 
gained a military ally merely by sending 
him materiel? 

With so dark a picture of the Middle East 
before him, one might well ask what possi- 
bility is there for the West of taking effective 
action to improve the situation. For the 
moment, at least, the answer would seem to 
be that there is very little of a spectacular 
mature which can be undertaken. Indeed, 
one of the lessons which the United States, 
with its ebullient self-confidence, is being 
forced to learn during these difficult postwar 
years is that there are some situations which 
can be mended only slowly, painstakingly 
and delicately, That in the Middle East is 
certainly one of those. 

It is extremely doubtful if, within the 
foreseeable future, any major change in 
the middle eastern situation can be wrought 
by the West. With the Arab world showing 
no disposition to recognize the facts of life 
in regard to Israel, with public opinion still 
inclined to lay the whole blame for the 
establishment of that state upon the United 
States and Great Britain, and with local 
political leaders ready to employ xenophobia 
whenever their petty positions seem jeop- 
ardized, it is clear that the West must move 
with the utmost delicacy in its efforts to help 
the Arab populations help themselves. 

One possible method might be to insist 
that any military assistance given the region 
be matched by an equal amount of economic 
aid. Thus, for instance, if Egypt asks for 
$100 million worth of military equipment, 
such equipment should be given only if at 
the same time Egypt is prepared to put to 
practical use an equa] amount of economic 
help. If Cairo objects that this is an in- 
fringement of sovereignty, it would be pos- 
sible to point out that there is adequate 
precedent for such an arrangement. One 
recent example is the military assistance 
pact recently signed between Spain and the 
United States, in which a sizable portion 
of American aid will go for the rehabilitation 
of Spanish railways. This has both a mili- 
tary and an economic justification. 

Any program which merely pours in arm- 
ament without corresponding economic as- 
sistance will weaken the area rather than 
strengthen it. To send arms will encourage 
the expansion of Arab military forces; this, 
in turn, will be an increased drain upon an 
already stumbling economy. Thus, paradox- 
ically, one can argue that the shipment of 
munitions to the Middle East could actually 
weaken that area, This is particularly true 
if the Arabs were tempted to use those arms 
Jor a “second round” against Israel. 

Indeed, anything~likely to heighten in- 
transigeance on either side of the Arab-Is- 
raeli quarrel can only redound to the benefit 
of those who seek to profit from chaos in 
that part of the world. If the Arabs believe 
that they can eventually amass sufficient 
strength to destroy the State of Israel, or if 
the Israelis become sufficiently concerned 
over Arab talk of reprisals, it is difficult to 
see how renewed fighting can be avoided. 

If the Middle East is to be defended, it 
must be defended by the great Western pow- 
ers, not by the local inhabitants, however 
dificult this may be. For if one thing is 
certain, it is that no people will go to war 
and fight effectively unless their heart is in 
it. And it would be unparalleled naivete on 
the part of Washington to believe that the 
Arab population of the Middle East is either 
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able or willing to resist aggresesion in behalf 
of the West. Before any such sanguine 
hopes can be entertained, the Middle East 
must be made a region which its inhabitant 
feel is worth defending. This will only come 
when they are given a concrete and at least 
partially satisfying stake in the area's future. 
This they do not have, and to imagine that 
any amount of military aid can compensate 
for this could be a fatal mistake. 

When the Middle East is finally on the 
road to economic, social and political re- 
form, it will then be early enough to think 
about incorporating the area into the de- 
fensive system of the free world. But in 
the Middle East, as elsewhere, first things 
come first. To neglect those first things is 
inexcusable. 


Catholic Charities Stadium Festival at 


Worcester 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 30, 1954 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, central 
Massachusetts is fortunate indeed this 
year in securing the participation of two 
outstanding musical organizations of the 
armed services—the United States Air 
Force Band and the nationally famous 
United States Naval Aviation Cadet 
Choir—in the annual stadium festival 
sponsored by Catholic Charities of the 
diocese of Worcester. These two musi- 
cal groups will appear on June 20 at 
Holy Cross Stadium at Worcester 
through the splendid cooperation of Maj. 
Gen. S. Smith, Director of the USAF In- 
formation Services; and Vice Adm. J. D. 
Price, chief of naval air training, United 
States Naval Air Station, Pensacola, Fla. 

While Massachusetts has already been 
honored with an appearance of the Na- 
val Aviation Cadet Choir which took part 
in the Boston Post Music Festival last 
year, June 20 will mark the first time 
that the United States Air Force Band 
has an engagement in the central Mas- 
sachusetts area. 

Not too long ago, the Very Reverend 
David C. Sullivan, director of Catholic 
Charities for the Worcester diocese, was 
in touch with me about his plans for his 
annual stadium festival and I was 
Pleased to join with my good friend and 
colleague, 
DononveE, of Worcester, in obtaining the 
participation of these armed services 
musical units in this year’s program. 
Last year, some 30,000 people enjoyed at 
the stadium festival such great artists 
as Arthur Fiedler conducting the Boston 
Pops Orchestra, Leroy Anderson, Mary 
Ford, Les Paul, and Julius LaRosa. 
Music lovers in the Worcester area have 
another musical treat in store for them 
this year with the appearance of the Na- 
val Aviation Cadet Choir and the United 
States Air Force Band with its featured 
Singing Sergeants. 

All proceeds from the stadium festival 
are used for the charitable works in 
Worcester County under the direction of 
Catholic Charities, diocese of Worcester. 
These funds are expended on a nonsec- 
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tarian basis, as was evidenced by the care 
which Catholic Charities provided for 
over 1,200 families who,were made home- 
less during the Worcester tornado of 
June 9, 1953. At that time, Catholic 
Charities expended approximately one- 
quarter of a million dollars for these un- 
fortunate victims of the tornado. The 
appearance of these two great musical 
organizations of our armed services. will 
add tremendous prestige to the stadium 
festival this year. 
NAVAL AVIATION CADET CHOTR 

The nationally famous Naval Aviation 
Cadet Choir from the Annapolis of the 
Air, Pensacola, Fla., is made up of nearly 
60 future Navy pilots. The Capella 
choir is under the direction of Ensign 
E. H. Coleman, United States Navy. 

The young singing Navy cadets are in 
the first stages of Navy flight training at 
the Annapolis of the Air. Many of the 
choir members are engaged in 15 weeks 
of ground training at the Naval School of 
Preflight. Others have completed their 
preflight training and have entered 
basic-flight, where they fly the Navy's 
training plane, the SNJ Texan.“ Still 
others may be preparing to make their 
first landings aboard the Navy training 
carrier cruising in the Gulf_of Mexico. 
Regardless of the cadet's status in the 
training command today, his ultimate 
goal is to win the gold wings of a naval 
aviator and fly with the fleet. 

A volunteer group, the Naval Aviation 
Cadet Choir has been heard and enjoyed 
by public, radio, and television audiences 
numbering in the millions, and on each 
occasion the audience has sensed the 
esprit de corps of naval aviation re- 
flected through the cadets’ mastery of 
song. 

Thousands -witnessed their perform- 
ance at the Boston Post Music Festival 
in 1953, and television and radio audi- 
ences have thrilled to their performances 
on such shows as Ed Sullivan's Toast of 
the Town and the Arthur Godfrey show. 

Their widely varied repertoire of re- 
ligious, folk, and popular songs has won 
the hearts of their listeners and achieved 
international acclaim on many occa- 
sions, 

The choir was originally organized to 
sing during divine services each Sunday 
at the Naval Air Station chapel To- 
day the choir continues this important 
weekly appearance, but their fame has 
spread through the years from coast to 
coast. 

One of the amazing things about the 
choir is the constant turnover of singers. 
AS a group completes basic flight train- 
ing and leaves the Pensacola area, their 
places must be filled by newcomers to 
the training program. That the choir 
continues its high standards is a credit 
to the capable direction of Ensign Cole- 
man, for of the 60 cadets singing at Pen- 
sacola now, nearly 35 will not be with 
the group 6 months from now, and with- 
in 1 year, the choir is completely new. 

Student pilots volunteer to sing with 
the choir, and give up many off-duty 
hours to practice. None of the members 
are granted any special privileges, and 
must keep their grades above avcrage. 
Should a choir member drop behind in 
the program, he is immediately dropped 
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from the choir, for his training as a 
naval officer and Navy pilot are natu- 
rally the primary objective. 
Performances away from Pensacola 
are coordinated with scheduled training 
flights of the multiengine flight training 
program, Therefore the engagements 
are met at no expense to the Navy and 
coordinated also with recruiting officers 
to interest young men in naval aviation. 
UNITED STATES AM FORCE BAND 


During World War I when we thought 
somewhat less of expense and of econo- 
my than we did of victory and morale, 
no one questioned the need for the Air 
Force Band. Today, the need is just as 
great, or greater. Today the band is 
part of the tradition of the Air Force. 
It is an exemplar of discipline and pre- 
cision. Its contribution to morale is be- 
yond measure. In an age of psychology 
and psychological warfare, it employs 
one of the oldest of the arts—music—to 
strengthen the youngest of the military 
Services. The language of music is uni- 
versal but the United States Air Force 
Band speaks to the heart of America in 
words Americans understand, and by 
which they are inspired. 

First organized in June 1942, the 
Army Air Force Band as it was then 
Called, grew slowly. In March 1944, the 
present conductor, Col. George S. How- 
ard, took charge and began to show what 
could be done with a symphonic band. 
Most military and concert bands fol- 
lowed the same pattern and played the 
standard type arrangements found in 
the standard band repertoire. Colonel 
Howard believed that the full potentiali- 
ties of the symphonic band had not 
been realized and that previous at- 
tempts made in this connection merely 
Scratched the surface. It was wartime, 
and some of the finest musicians in the 
country were available for the band, but 
those chosen for the band were chosen 
solely because they met the band’s re- 
quirements. They must be able to play 
“long hair” or “jazz” music with equal 
facility. They must lose their identities 
in an aggregation that could play any 
type of music with the highest profes- 
Sional standard. It was, moreover, an 
aggregation that had to be able to re- 
Solve itself into a 100-piece marching 
band, a 90-piece symphony orchestra, 
an 85-piece symphonic band, or a 25- 
voice glee club. 

After 2 months of rehearsal, the first 
great Army Air Force Band went on 
a tour of 6 cities in eastern Canada. 
Then it was ready for a tour of wartime 
Britain, extended, as the Nazi Army was 
was forced back, into France, Every- 
where the band met with the warmest 
reception by the civilian audiences be- 
fore whom it played, by the critics who 
were astonished by it, but—most im- 
Portantly—by the Americans in uniform, 
to whom it spoke of home. 

The end of the war in 1945 saw the 
demobilization of the Army Air Force 
Band. The Air Force itself dropped from 
273 combat groups at the peak, in Jan- 
uary 1945, to 2 effective groups in Decem- 
ber 1946. Rapid demobilization of per- 
Sonnel reduced the 100-man band to a 
group of 3 men. The band had to re- 
build, as the Air Force itself had to re- 
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build. Great credit is due to the mili- 
tary planners who included the band in 
the plans for the new autonomous serv- 
ice that came into existence, by act of 
the Congress, on September 18, 1947. 
But great credit goes, too, to the band 
that phoenixlike could reconstitute it- 
self so quickly. 

By the time the new Air Force came 
into existence, the Air Force Band was 
ready—thanks to the perseverance of 
its former conductor, who had given up 
an important position in civilian life to 
return to the Air Force. Within a period 
of 2 years, Colonel—then Major—How- 
ard not only succeeded in forming an 
aggregation that was the equal of that 
of World War II. but one that actually 
surpassed it. It was one well worthy to 
represent the Air Force, and the United 
States, in tours of Europe and North 
Africa in the summers of 1950, 1951, and 
1953. Stadiums built by Hitler were 
filled beyond the dreams of Hitler, not 
with totalitarian hordes but with cheer- 
ing, music-hungry multitudes, In Ber- 
lin, the United States Air Force Band 
played to an audience of 130,000 people 
in the Olympic stadium, while an addi- 
tional 50,000 were turned away due to 
lack of space. 

High praise from high officials has 
consistently followed the United States 
Air Force Band. For instance, the 
President of Ireland said: 

America has no idea how much the music 
of the United States Alr Force Band has 
played in creating a better understanding 
between our two countries, 


But the finest tribute of all was that 
of a Communist in Trieste who yelled at 
the end of a number: That's marvelous, 
you swine.” * 

Mr. Speaker, the United States Air 
Force Band, through the medium of its 
music, has helped to create a better un- 
derstanding among the people of the 
world, by giving them an accurate insight 
into American culture. On the air, its 
music has penetrated the Iron Curtain. 
Thus, it is performing a most useful serv- 
ice at home and abroad. It is an organi- 
zation of the service it represents, and 
an effective emissary of the Nation that 
supports it. 

There is a moral, however, to what I 
have been saying. The Air Force Band 
has met with success because it is an out- 
standing band. The Air Force that 
maintains it must always be outstanding. 
It must be the best, most effective Air 
Force in all the world. If it is, we need 
have no fear of the future, nor need we 
be frightened by the airpower build-up 
of any aggressor nation. 

An Air Force is not merely bases, 
planes and men. It is adequate bases, 
adequate planes, the finest planes, and 
the best trained men. It is something 
more too: It is the people who support it, 
whose confidence and affection it merits, 
and its links with the people. The Unit- 
ed States Air Force Band is one of the 
strongest links there can be between its 
parent organization, the United States 
Air Force, and the people of the United 
States. 

I trust, Mr. Speaker, that this modest 
tribute to the United States Air Force 
Band and the Naval Aviation Cadet Choir 


expresses not merely my own, but the 
feeling of my colleagues about these two 
outstanding musical organizations which 
are part of the finest tradition of the 
armed strength and purpose of America. 

Worcester and all of central Massa- 
chusetts, I know, will give these boys a 
wonderful welcome when they come to 
Holy Cross Stadium on June 20. Both 
Congressman DonoHve and myself look 
forward, with anticipation to their visit 
to the Heart of the Commonwealth and 
Monsignor Sullivan is to be congratu- 
lated for his choice of these two musical 
groups as the featured artists for his an- 
nual Stadium Festival this year. 


Stop Driving Our Best Soldiers Out of 
Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 29, 1954 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to include in our Recorp the follow- 
ing article which appeared in This Week 
magazine, March 28, 1954, by Col. Oliver 
G. Haywood, Jr., as told to Marguerite 
Higgins: 


Srop Driving Our Best Sorprers Our or 
Service 


I have recently resigned my commission in 
the United States Air Force because I believe 
this Nation is imposing conditions of second- 
class citizenship on its professional military 
force. 

My resignation was not prompted by any 
feeling of personal hardship. It was one in- 
dividual’s protest against policies which I 
consider a threat to the safety of every Amer- 
ican. Now that my lips are no longer sealed 
by military regulations, I am free to speak 
of these policies of expediency, indifference, 
and discriminatory legislation which are 
making military careers less and less attrac- 
tive at a time when our Nation most needs 
top-caliber leadership. 

It is my deep conviction that if present 
trends continue our country will enter any 
future conflict with a second-class Army, 
Navy, and Air Force, regardless of how many 
billions we pour into defense. And may God 
protect the Nation, The Armed Forces will 
not be able to. Z 

My resignation from the military—an act 
by which I chose to forfeit all retirement pay 
and other benefits—follows 22 years of sery- 
ice. It was a hard decision, for my military 
service has been interesting and varied. I 
graduated from West Point in 1936. I have 
known the life of a line officer, having served 
as a company and battalion commander. I 
have soldiered in places as far apart as Ger- 
many and Bikini. In the sclentific line, I 
have had tours of duty working on atomic- 
energy problems at the Los Alamos Labora- 
tories and in the Manhattan engineer project. 

I resigned not because I was personally 
dissatisfied but, as I wrote in my letter of 
resignation, because, “As a senior officer I 
must impose on able and patriotic subor- 
dinates conditions of second-class citizen- 
ship. * * * The degradation of military 
status must lead to a decline in the quality 
of our Military Establishment.” 


SERVICE CAREERS FALLING OFF 


I believe that to remain in such a career 
merely helps to conceal a condition more 
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dangerous to ‘the future security of our 
Nation than any number of Russian bombs. 
This is the declining attractiveness of the 
military career—a situation which is caus- 
ing trained officers and men to leave the 
service and forcing young men to refuse 
service careers. 

-I intend to document here some ways in 
which this Nation has whittled away at mili- 
tary careers. But I'd like to emphasize that 
no single example is in itself decisive. Each 
example is important only as a development 
in a general trend. Soldiers are aware that 
as times change certain traditional advan- 
tages may be taken away. 

But if the services are to represent ca- 
reers that will attract and hold capable 
young men instead of mediocrities, the loss 
of certain benefits should be compensated 
by the creation of some new ones. The last 
20 years have certainly seen a substantial 
increase in the standard of living of the 
civilian population, But for the military— 
and this is provable statistically or any way 
you want—the last two decades have seen 
all the major advantages of military service 
reduced or eliminated. 

Let's take the question of retirements. It 
is a good example of the way Congress has 
repeatedly welshed on its agreements with 
the military. When I came into the service, 
one of the advantages of a military career 
was the promise that officers could retire 
with a pension after 30 years“ service, en- 
listed men after 20. Recently Congress began 
a series of changes in retirement regulations 
that were so bewildering that it has become 
impossible to plan for the future. 

For instance, Congress decided 2 years ago 
that no officer could draw retirement pay 
even after 30 years’ service unless he had 
also reached his sixtieth birthday, Under 
this provision a man like General Lucius 
D. Clay, former military governor of Ger- 
many who retired at 52 years of age, would 
have left the service without benefit of pen- 
sion. 

There were a number of exceptions to this 
ruling. One exception provided that a 30- 
year man could retire with full pay even 
if. he was still under 60 years of age—pro- 
viding he had proved himself an incompe- 
tent officer. In other words, if an officer 
does his work poorly enough to be judged 
incompetent he receives retirement pay for 
life. It is only those who do their work well 
who are released with nothing, 

NO CHOICE 


In my letter of resignation I observed that 
loyalty should go down as well as up, and it's 
an important principle to me, The soldier 
has ho choice but to live up to his end of the 
contract with Uncle Sam. Why should Uncle 
Sam be entitled to break his promises once 
the soldier is committed to a military career? 

In civilian life a man can quit or go to 
court if his boss violates his contract, In 
the military there have been periods when 
you couldn't even resign your commission. 
My own resignation was in process” exactly 
1 year. At the time I submitted it military 
authorities were not accepting resignations 
of regular officers except in hardship cases. 
After many months and a change of policy 
my resignation was accepted. But I know 
several officers whose resignations have been 
summarily rejected. For these men military 
Ute has become involuntary servitude of in- 
definite duration. 

Congress has over past years been making 
frequent assaults on so-called “fringe bene- 
fits"—commissaries, post exchanges, depend- 
ent medical care, etc.—which in effect 
formed part of military pay. Because mili- 
tary pay has always been low in comparison 
with civilian salaries, the Nation tradition- 
ally has tried to bridge part of the difference 
by providing essentials such as staple foods, 
drugs, etc., at virtually cost prices, 

ITS OWN COMMUNITY 


Also because soldiers are frequently trans- 
ferred from area to area—and this is par- 
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ticularly true of combat pilots in such vital 
duties as the Strategic Air Command—offi- 
cers and men rarely have opportunity to 
adjust to the community around them. In 
fact, communities have been known to be 
mighty hostile to a sudden influx of military 
personnel. So the military tries to create on 
its military posts its own community—its 
own clubs, doctors, food stores, theaters, etc. 

Let's take the fate of the commissaries— 
food stores which primarily benefit married 
enlisted men. Yielding to lobbying by retail- 
store associations, Congress passed legisla- 
tion intended to close down the majority of 
these stores. By so yielding to the pressure 
of the retailers the Congress made plain its 
willingness to aid civilian merchants at the 
expense of individuals in the military service. 

Since I entered the service, this congres- 
sional attitude has taken many forms. The 
post exchanges—which have always been 
operated without expense to the taxpayer— 
have become of little value because outside 
pressure has reduced the variety and quan- 
tity of goods available. In line with this 
trend the quality of military housing has 
declined; retired pay for the physically 
handicapped has been reduced; recreational 
and social facilities on military bases have 
been curtailed; and dependent medical care 
has been made uncertain, 

The impact of all of this is clearer if you 
look closely at military salaries. A second 
lieutenant graduating from West Point re- 
ceives $338.58 a month, including all allow- 
ances. This is a little more than base pay 
of an able-bodied deckhand. An Air Force 
captain with 8 years’ experience, including 
Korea jets, draws $593.25 a month. An air- 
line pilot with 8 years’ seniority averages 
over 21.000. 

The take-home pay of an Air Force major 
general is less, dollar for dollar, than it was 
30 years ago. Let me repeat, in dollars— 
with no adjustment for the way dollars have 
shrunk to a fraction of their former value. 
Income taxes and lowering of flight pay have 
taken away far more of the general's salary 
than has been provided by infrequent pay 
raises. 

In fact, if you adjust for the cost-of-living 
index, the modern-day Air Force general 
has less than a third of the purchasing power 
possessed by his counterpart of 30 years ago. 
And he has no expense account. Is such 
a statement true for the top leadership of 
any other profession? 

ARBITRARY CHANGES 


There is an interesting test of congres- 
sional attitude when you compare Uncle 
Sam's treatment of his soldier employee and 
civilian employee. Concerning the very vital 
matter of pay, civil-service employees back 
in 1951 were granted a 10-percent increase, 
with retroactive features. A year later Con- 
gress gave the military an increase averag- 
ing 5 percent and with no retroactive provi- 
sions. Thus the benefits granted the civil- 
ians averaged just about double those granted 
the men in uniform. 

Sudden arbitrary changes in regulations 
can hurt officers and their families in ways 
that would probably surprise civilians not 
accustomed to the hazards of a profession 
which as part of its duty must move long 
distances from post to post. (In my 17 years 
as an officer my family moved 11 times.) 
Consider the impact of the recent ruling 
reducing from 12,000 to 9,000 pounds the 
amount of household furniture a senior 
officer and his family could transport at 
Government expense. Nine thousand pounds 
constitutes four rooms of furniture, and not 
even that if you include a refrigerator, a 
home freezer, or a piano, 

Look what happened to the military per- 
sonnel in Japan who were on duty in 1950, 
the year the war in Korea exploded. All the 
families had traveled to the Orient under 
the old regulations permitting the trans- 
fer of 12,000 pounds of furniture. Then in 
1952, when many of the officers were fighting 
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for their lives and ours in Korea, the weight 
allowances were arbitrarily reduced. On 
transfer back to the United States these offi- 
cers had to sell their excess goods locally or 
bring them back at their own expense, in 
either case at a substantial loss. 

This business of always getting the short 
end of the stick is probably most irritating 
when it results from the indifference of your 
own military leadership or of the Defense 
Department. I am thinking of an incident 
in my last 2 years of service when I was 
Chief of the Alr Force Office of Scientific 
Research, 


MATTER OF POLICY 


I selected three young officers to go to Bel- 
gium for some scientific work. There was 
transport available to take their families, 
and housing was available at their destina- 
tion. But my requests for orders for their 
families were denied. Now it is my firm 
belief that individuals are entitled to dig- 
nified und considerate treatment even 
though they are in the uniform of their 
country. I, like many others in the service, 
like to assist my wife in the complicated 
business of breaking up one home and moy- 
ing to the next. So I offered to delay the 
orders of the three officers until their fam- 
ilies could go with them. But the Pentagon 
said it was a matter of policy that families 
could not travel as units. The husband went 
first and the family followed after—often 
long after. Why? We could never figure it 
out, For in the same period State Depart- 
ment and other Government officials were 
having no difficulty traveling to overseas 
posts with their families. 

Because of prolonged overseas assignments 
without families, the divorce rate in the 
Strategic Air Command recently shot up to 
a record of one breakup in every three mar- 
riages. Surely there is enough separation of 
military families in war and cold war with- 
out inflicting it on them unnecessarily and 
in peacetime. 

I hope that in outlining some of the 
grievances of the military I have not sounded 
petulant or one-sided. I certainly have no 
personal ax to grind, as I could not go back 
into the regular service even if I wanted to. 
But it is my belief that the justified prob- 
lems of a military career have not been 
clearly placed before the American public, 
and that this is one reason the grievances 
remain. What it all comes down to Js this: 
a profession either attracts competent people 
by offering a respected and worthwhile life 
or an attractive salary, or the promise of 
great reward to the successful few who reach 
the top. Today the military offers none of 
these advantages. 


ARMY OF EXPERTS 


Just what is the role of the professional 
soldier? As distinguished from the man who 
obtains a commission during an emergency 
or for a specific assignment, the professional 
or regular military man devotes the prime 
of his life and skill to preparing for the day 
of crisis. Today the breadth of knowledge 
these professionals must possess is unprece- 
dented. They must be experts in science, 
management, procurement, public relations, 
budgets, atomic energy, jet engines, psycho- 
logical warfare, etc. 

As we learned during the occupation of 
both Germany and Japan, today's officers 
must know not only military strategy but 
must understand economics, the structure of 
government and political theory. Remem- 
ber that one of our greatest soldiers, Gen. 
George 8. Patton, was relieved of his com- 
mand in Germany not because of a military 
blunder but because in a thoughtless mo- 
ment he commented that, This Nazi thing 
it's Just like a Democratic-Republican elec- 
tion fight." General Patton stubbed his toe 
on political theory. 3 

The importance of America's corps of regu- 
lars was pointed up in World War UI. In 
that era just over 11,000 Regular Army ofi- 
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cers developed a ground force that success- 
fully fought the Germans and the Japanese 
on many fronts. This small nucleus of pro- 
fessionals trained, administered, supplied 
and deployed a mammoth army that event- 
ually totaled 930,000 officers and 12 million 
men. 

Although public ignorance and national 
apathy are partly responsible for the state 
of affairs in the professional Military Estab- 
lishment, Congress obviously cannot escape 
& large share of the blame. The open hostil- 
ity of Congress to the regular-officer person- 
nel has been expressed in speeches, press 
releases and in legislation such as I have 
described. There have been many instances 
when discriminatory legislation was voted 
into lam. without reference to the congres- 
sional committee that the Congress itself 
had set up for the purpose, Congressional 
hostility in itself would have been enough 
to make me desire to leave the service. 

Although the congressional speechmakers 
invariably mention the so-called brass“ 
that is, the generals and the admirals— 
much of the discriminatory legislation hits 
hardest at the young officers and enlisted 
men. A rider in the 1952 appropriations bill 
Was announced to the press and public as 
slowing down the promotions of the “military 
brass.“ 

BLAMED THE PENTAGON 


The rider was so ill-conceived and poorly 
worded as to have little effect on senior 
Officers, but it made a drastic impact on 
Promotion opportunities of young officers. 
Several thousand Navy lieutenants would 
have had to be demoted if the next session 
of Congress had not taken prompt action 
to correct the more glaring errors in the ori- 
ginal wording. But the Congressman who 
authored this rider“ was not at all em- 
barrassed by his error. He blamed the Pen- 
tagon. He felt the Pentagon should have 
told him how to word his rider so that it 
would hurt only the “brass,” as he had 
intended, 

Now, ás this Nation faces new crises, what 
are the overall effects of a policy of con- 
stantly whittling away at the military 
profession? 

Here are some statistics that help to tell 
the tale. 

Resignations of cadets at West Point 
Teached 109 in 1952 and 95 in 1953, with 
many youngsters frankly stating that they 
were leaving because of better career oppor- 
tunities in civilian life. 

The Air Force is having difficulty retaining 
its skilled technicians. These airmen, who 
are expensively trained and invaluable 
in the jet age, are turning down offers of 
reenlistment at the rate of 200,000 a year. 

Another spectacular example of young 
Americans’ attitudes toward professional mil- 
itary careers is afforded by the Navy's Hollo- 
way Plan. Under the plan the Navy provides 
financial assistance and naval training to 
selected college students in return for the 
pledge by these students to serve for 2 years 
after graduation as Reserve officers. After 
the 2 years of Reserve training are over, the 
Students are offered commissions in the 
Regular Navy. A year ago the first group of 
800 Holloway Plan officers completed their 
required 2 years. Nearly 90 percent rejected 
careers as Regular officers in the Navy. 

The question before Congress and the peo- 
ple, as I see it, is whether this is the time to 
subtract additional prerogatives and prestige 
from the Regular military establishments, or 
whether the time has come to make military 
Careers more attractive than ever. 

Can we risk the kind of military establish- 
ment that for want of better, must take in a 
large proportion of mediocrities? 

Does America want its military leadership 
of tomorrow to come from the bargain base- 
ment? Y 

* 
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Marine Band in Massachusetts 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 30, 1954 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, last year, 
central Massachusetts was privileged to 
hear the world-famous United States 
Marine Band when it gave concerts in 
Worcester and Gardner. The latter 
community, which is in my district, gave 
the Marine Band one of the most stir- 
ring ovations it had ever received in any 
city, according to a report given me by 
Lt. Col. William F. Santelmann, the 
leader, upon the band’s return to Wash- 
ington after a tour of New England. 
Gardner gave the band a typical warm- 
hearted Massachusetts welcome, and, 
under unanimous consent, I insert in the 
Record news accounts of the band's ap- 
pearance at Gardner, as treated by the 
Gardner News. Iam profoundly thank- 
ful to the band for appearing in my 
great district and pleased no end with 
the enthusiastic reception accorded by 
the people for its splendid performance. 

The material follows: 

[From the Gardner News of October 3, 1953] 


Capactty AUDIENCES Greet FAMOUS MARINE 
Corps BAND IN FIRST VISIT TO CITY—AFTER- 
NOON, EVENING PROGRAMS THOROUGHLY EN- 
Jo- Moste or HIGH ORDER—LIONS CLUB 
Sponsors HIGHLY SUCCESSFUL EVENT—EN- 
THUSIASTIC RECEPTION 


Gardner, which has always had a soft spot 
in its community heart for bands and band 
music, turned out in force yesterday after- 
noon and last night to hear one of the 
world's greatest, the United States Marine 
Corps Band when that organization made its 
first visit to the city under the auspices of 
the Lions’ Club. 

Capacity audiences greeted the 50-man or- 
ganization and its veteran leader, Lt. Col. 
William F. Santelmann, in afternoon and 
evening concerts at Pearson Auditorium at 
the high school. 

The daylight program, given over to young- 
sters, featured several numbers written es- 
pecially for children of school age which 
were played as a band member gave a run- 
ning narration of the story of the score. An 
explanation of the band’s composition and 
its instruments by Lieutenant Colonel San- 
telmann was another highlight. 

Last night’s music was completely and 
thoroughly adult and, in the opinion of the 
1,000 who filled the hall, one of the finest 
and most stirring programs ever heard in 
this city. 

Opening with Beethoven's moving over- 
ture Egmont, Colonel Santelmann and his 
musicians presented a wide variety of music 
ranging from Wagner to Richard Rodgers 
and presented it in masterly fashion. 

Lieutenant Colonel Santelmann's conduct- 
ing contributed in no small measure to the 
success of the program and the enthusiastic 
reception it was given. Granted that his 
bandsmen, Marine Corps specialists, are 
handpicked to play with one of the world’s 
great musical organizations, the concert was 
one that demanded and was given intelli- 
gent, sure, and discerning direction. 

The band was especially generous with its 
encores, using standard Sousa and Alexander 
marches and popular selections to soften the 
impact of Wagner and Berlioz, The audi- 
ence loved it. { 
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TWO SOLOISTS tł 

There were two soloists, Bramwell Smith, 
young Canadian-born trumpeter who already 
ranks with the masters in his field, and 
Claude Pedicord, formerly harpist with the 
Cleveland Symphony Orchestra. 

Both are artists of exceptional and out- 
standing ability. To most Gardnerites, the 
late Walter Smith represented the ultimate 
in trumpeting, but Sergeant Smith’s presen- 
tation of Neapolitan Fantasy, one of his own 
compositions, was above the Boston Smith's 
level, sheer enjoyment from the opening 
note to the last. 

Sergeant Pedicord, an Air Force veteran of 
World War II who joined the band in 1949, 
played the difficult and exacting Choral and 
Variations, by Charles Marie Widor, French 
composer with a surety and an artistry that 
were unusual even in an artist of his back- 
ground and caliber, 

A solid 20-man brass section which ac- 
cented several march selections and an octet 
which sang the Marine Hymn without which 
no Marine gathering is a success, were other 
facets of the program. 

The audience was very enthusiastic. That 
fact plus the generosity with which Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Santelmann responded to it 
ran the program to very nearly el hours. 
But there wasn't an unenjoyable ment. 

Financially, the band’s appearance was a 
huge success, and the Lions Club has a very 
substantial sum for the Gardner High and 
Junior High School bands and its own wel- 
fare fund. Following the concert, a buffet 
supper was served at the Colonial Hotel for 
club members and their wives and visiting 
marines, 

Emile A. Richards, president of the Lions, 
Was general chairman of the committee on 
arrangements, Tickets were handled by Maj. 
Gordon Vincent, U. S. M. C. R., former City 
Solicitor Gould H. Coleman, Henry M. Gates, 
Albert Griffin, and Joseph Vincent. 

The souvenir program was arranged by 
William Begun, Philip A. Bjurling, Samuel 
Garbose, Albert Griffin, Thomas Horrigan, Jr., 
Ernest L. Kendall, Forrest J. Knight, Leonard 
Knitzer, President Richards, Herbert Rose, 
Roland St, Hilaire, Philip Smith, and Lloyd 
Winick. 

The stage arrangements were handled by 
Director Henry Gates of the high school band 
and the boys of his organization. Maj. Vin- 
cent was in charge of publicity and directed 
the corps of Marine Reserve women from 
Worchester who with high school band mem- 
bers served as ushers. 

Club officers are President Richards; Ralph 
Gates, first vice president; Forrest J. Knight, 
second vice president; Major Vincent, third 
vice president; Thomas Horrigan, tail twister; 
Lloyd Winick, lion tamer; Frank H. Schnei- 
der, Perley Washburn, Leonard Knitzer, and 
William Begun, directors. 

On hand from the Worchester Marine Re- 
serve unit to assist were M. Sgts. R. J. Ala- 
sevich and M. B. Doolittle, T. Sgt. C. B. 
Galkowskl. S. Sgts. F. C. Carlton, B. F. Maher, 
E. J. Bardy, and R. W. Pratt, Sgts. T. W. 
Snyder, R. W. Millette, and D. E. Alasevich, 
Corp. C. G. Richter, and Navy Corpsman M. 
E. Kaloost ian. 

Members of the Women's Marine unit who 
were usherettes were S. Sgt. Jean Chambers, 
Corp. Loretta Maynard, Pvts. Ist class Nancy 
Foley, Barbara Foley, Dorothy Erickson, Ger- 
trude King, and Phyllis Martella, and Pvts. 
Jean Byrnes, Elizabeth Sullivan, Mary Sul- 
Uvan, and Jacqueline Saucier, Lt. Marjorie 
McKinnon, an aide to Governor Herter, was 
in charge of the group. 

From the Gardner News of October 3, 1953] 
CONCERT WILL CLEAR NEARLY $2,000 ror Lions 
An incomplete casting of accounts by 


Treasurer Roy Berkenstock and Secretary 
Joseph Vincent of the Lions Club indicates 
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the organization will clear at least $2,000 on 
its completely successful presentation of the 
Marine Corps Band Thursday night. 

The money will be used to purchase in- 
struments for the high school and junior 
high-school bands and to finance the club's 
defective vision fund. 

Congressman PHILIP J. PHILBIN, a member 
of the House Armed Services Committee, 
was a big help to the club in booking the 
band. Ordinarily, the organization does not 
appear in communities this size, but the 
Clinton Congressman helped turn the trick. 

The concert pleased two individuals 
mightily. It fulfilled an ambition of years 
standing for President Emile A. Richards, 
who for years has managed the Heywood- 
Wakefield Band and it atforded Lt. Col. Wil- 
liam Santelmann, the band director, a 
chance to play before what he termed one 
of the most appreciative audiences of his 
30-year career. 


President’s Program Ignored as GOP 
Flounders in Politics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 29, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Brooklyn Eagle 
of March 26, 1954, is most apropos. I 
suggest that our Republican colleagues 
read it each time they vote to cripple 
TVA, or to kill public housing, or to boost 
interest rates: 


PRESIDENT'S PROGRAM IGNORED as GOP 
FLOUNDERS IN PoLITICS 

President Eisenhower warned the Repub- 
lican Party some months ago that its hope 
of continued public support and political 
success was dependent upon its record of 
performance. This warning seems to have 
been forgotten as Congress continues to be 
preoccupied with controversy and political 
warfare, and the President's program is 
forgotten. 

With greater gentleness than the situation 
justifies, President Eisenhower at this week's 
press conference reminded Congress of its 
neglected duty. A crying need, the President 
said, is action on his legislative program. Its 
adoption, he added, would insure greater 
prosperity and happiness for all of us, a dis- 
tribution of inescapable burdens, and a 
stronger America. 

The President might have added with truth 
that the Republican candidates for Congress 
next November will have little basis for an 
appeal to the voters unless they swing quick- 
ly into action and establish a record of 
creditable accomplishments. 

The President has presented a sound and 
progressive program. It has received but 
scant consideration, however, as all interest 
has centered in the McCarthy story and in 
the business of fence mending at home. 
With little achieved and Republican leader- 
ship a negligible factor, especially in the Sen- 
ate, Members are talking about going home 
by late June. 

Unless there is an immediate recognition 
of their responsibilities, they will go home 
emptyhanded and will labor under the dis- 
advantage of a record of ineptitude and ne- 
glect. As it stands at present, the record 
holds little prospect of assuming worthwhile 
aspects. > 

As of now, the issue of taxation is not 
settled and there is doubt that the President's 
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success in the House will be repeated in the 
Senate. Statehood for Hawail and Alaska 
faces a dark future and the farm program, 
trade agreements, Taft-Hartley law revision, 
housing, St. Lawrence seaway, foreign aid, 
presidential nominations, manifold appropri- 
ations for defense, and other items are await- 
ing action. y 

It was inevitable that the fued between 
Senator McCartuy and his chief counsel, Roy 
Cohn, on the one side, and Army Secretary 
Stevens on the other. should prove diverting. 


It has brought about the intervention of the- 


President in behalf of men whom he trusts 
and has produced a sharp division within 
the Republican Party and also within the 
Nation. But it should not have caused the 
work of Congress to grind to a halt. 

Up to now there has been little to indicate 
that Republican leaders and other Members 
of Congress are aware that success in the 
November elections depends on the party rec- 
ord in the field of legislative accomplishment. 
President Eisenhower has reminded the Re- 
publican Members of Congress that “all of 
the leadership is agreed“ upon his program. 
It is time the leadership and the rank and 
file got behind it. 


Underpaid Postal Workers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS P. O'NEILL, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 30, 1954 


Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include a resolution sent to me by the 
Boston City Council to which was at- 
tached a clipping from the Boston Post 
of Monday, March 22, 1954. I am in 
complete agreement with its contents, 
and I do hope that my colleagues will 
remember this resolution when the time 
comes to vote on a pay raise for postal 
workers; 

Crrr or Boston. 

Whereas the uniformed carriers of the 
United States Postal Service, as well as the 
postal clerks and the mail handlers, have 
not had their salaries increased to keep pace 
with the rising cost of living during the past 
decade; and 

Whereas as the Boston Post so well point- 
ed out in an editorial this morning, the 
postal carriers and the other post office 
workers are underpaid, and as the editorial 
further points out, “thelr income is $791 a 
year behind the spendable income that they 
had in 1939. More than one-half of the 
postal carriers and clerks cannot live on 
their present salary”; and 

Whereas the editorlal continues to point 
out “that the volume of mail has gone up 
about 33 percent in 5 years while the per- 
sonnel handling the mall has risen only 9 
percent“: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Boston City Council, 
in meeting assembled. memorialize Con- 
gress, particularly the House committee, to 
study the bill to provide postal workers with 
wage increases, the Boston City Council 
being in favor of such increases, and the 
early passage of the bill by the Congress. 

In city council, March 22, 1954. Adopted. 

Attest: 

W. J. Martor, City Clerk. 


UNDERPAM POSTAL WORKERS 


Did you ever meet your letter carrier when 
he was off duty and out of uniform, and 
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wonder why he seemed tired, shabby, and 
threadbare? Wonder no longer. He and the 
other post-office workers are underpaid. 
Their income is $791 a year behind the 
spendable income they had in 1939. More 
than half of the letter carriers and postal 
clerks cannot live on their present salaries. 
Almost half of them have to take extra jobs 


` in addition to their postal work. Over a third 


of them try to make ends meet with the 
wages brought in by a wife who works. 

The yolume of mail has gone up about 33 
percent in 5 years, but the personnel han- 
dling the mail has risen only 9 percent. In 
short, they are doing more work for the same 
old deficient wages. 

A House committee Is now studying a bill 
to provide them with a wage increase. They 
will see all these statistics and hear all the 
arguments. But the citizens of the land, 
who see their letter carrier every day, plod- 
ding his route, know the story better than 
anyone. 


President Eisenhower's Housing Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 30, 1954 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
housing program recommended by 
President Eisenhower in his housing 
message of January 24, 1954, should 
have the approval of this House. 

In that message he requested 35,000 
new public units for the next fiscal year 
and an inclusive aggregate of 140,000 
for the ensuing 4 fiscal years as part of 
a balanced housing program, 

The President’s housing program is 
reasonable and conservative. The hous- 
ing situation in cities will be seriously 
harmed unless the recommendations of 
the President are written into law. We 
owe it to our President to support him 
in his endeavor to improve the living 
conditions of those of our people who 
dwell in our cities. 

The need is apparent. It is also clear 
that private builders are not attracted 
to this type of development or the need 
would not be as great as it is. It is true 
that much has been done to improve the 
housing conditions in our cities, but it 
is equally true that much remains to be 
done. The Congress should give its 
wholehearted support to the President's 
housing program, 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 

The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. The money derived 
from such sales shall be paid into the Trens- 
ury and accounted for in his annual report 
to Congress, and no sale shall be made on 
credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 1939). 


PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the daily Recorp at $1.50 
per month, payable in advance. 
Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


The Chesapeake & Ohio Canal and 
Parkway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
_ HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 31, 1954 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, editors of 
the Washington Post and Times-Herald, 
Justice William O. Douglas, and a group 
of nature lovers have now completed 
their 185-mile hike from Cumberland 
to Washington, along the historic Chesa- 
peake & Ohio Canal. This long trek 
along the towpath of the canal was the 
result of a challenge by Justice Douglas, 
accepted by the editors of the Post; and 
the purpose was to explore the merits 
or demerits of a parkway along the 
canal, a project which I originated and 
sponsored years ago. The hardy hikers 
have now returned to Washington. 

In today’s Post the editors give a re- 
port to their readers. They believe in 
a parkway; but as a result of their ob- 
servations, they have certain sugges- 
tions which should be given serious con- 
sideration by everyone interested in a 
parkway. 

The Department of Interior and the 
State of Maryland, which must share 
the responsibility for completion of the 
project, will want to review carefully the 
report by the editors of the Post. 

In cennection with this matter, I ask 
unanimous consent to have the edito- 
rial from today’s Washington Post and 
Times-Herald printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

C. & O. CANAL: A Report 


It is time for an accounting to our readers 
of our obecrvations during the trek from 
Cumberland to Washington with Justice 
Douglas. We went into the hike with one 
firm conviction: that the scenery, historical 
setting, and tonic qualities of the lovely 
Potomac Valley ought to be made avaliable to 
more people. We approved the suggestion of 
a parkway as a means of opening the valley 
to plengure seekers. Some 180 miles (most 
of it on foot) and numerous blisters and 
strained tendons later, we retain the convic- 
tion that the valley ought to be opened up. 
We believe, however, that a compromise is 
possible which will preserve large areas in 
their natural state and still make possible 
a parkway along some beautiful parts of the 
valley, 

In one important respect we have changed 
our minds. The 1950 plan of the National 
Park Service, which we had discussed pre- 
viously, called for a parkway along the tow- 
path, and in some places along the bed, of the 
old Chesapeake & Ohio Canal. Apart from 
the desirability of leaving some areas in their 
natural state, this would be a much bigger 
undertaking than we had supposed. The 
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amount of fill required to make the canal 
bed usable would be enormous; and the cost 
of maintenance might be prohibitive, as in- 
dicated by the fact that many parts of the 


- towpath recently have been under water. 


We also believe that many semiwilderness 
stretches along the old canal ought not to be 
disturbed, These are the habitats of deer, 
fox, raccoon, and birds without number. It 
would be a shame to invade, say, the glen 
above Cresaptown, where the old drill marks 
are still visible; the magnificent 3,000-foot 
tunnel near Paw Paw, which remains a monu- 
ment to the architectural and engineering 
genius of 110 years ago; the Roundtop 
Mountain area above Hancock; the stretch 
along the Catoctins above Point of Rocks; 
and, of course, the restored canal between 
Seneca and Washington, which ought to be 
left untouched. Camping areas, pure water 
supplies and access roads at intervals would 
serve to make these attractions more avail- 
able. 

At the same time, there are a number of 
scenic sectors where a parkway would do 
little harm and would be an attraction for 
persons who do not have the stamina for 
long hikes, This is true of stretches where 
the reservation is wide, as well as those where 
the canal is paralleled by railroads. Existing 
roads, such as Maryland Route 51 and River 
Road, would form the nucleus for a park- 
way in some areas, In others a parkway 
could be built along the top of the bluff to 
give beautiful panoramas without disturbing 
the canal and towpath preserve. 

Obviously, it will not be possible to satisfy 
everyone. Some persons in the Cumberland 
area look for a highway as an alternate to 
the mountainous U. S. 40. Others look for 
economic benefits from tourist traffic along 
a parkway. Many others in more easterly 
counties want no parkway at all. Even if 
no parkway were bullt it probably would be 
impossible to restore some sections of the 
canal. There is a large washout above Harp- 
ers Ferry; the canal has lost its seal in some 
areas. and there are limestone sinks in others; 
in many places the lockhouses are dilapi- 
dated and the locks are crumbling. Other 
sectors would be relatively easy to restore 
through the use of water from springs, and 
some of the old buildings and locks could be 
repaired. Particular attention ought to be 
given the preservation of the fine aqueducts 
at Licking Creek, Monocacy, and Seneca, 

In view of the above considerations we 
propose that: 

1. The Park Service plan be substantially 
modified to avoid encroachment on the best 
of the natural areas, to preserve as much as 
possible of the towpath and canal bed and 
to shorten distances where the river me- 
anders. Recently the Park Service has shown 
interest in a walking parkway for hikers, 
equestrians, and bicyclists. But the need is 
for both types of parkway, to serve the de- 
sires of Sunday afternoon pleasure seekers 
as well as more hardy outdoorsmen. 

2. Stress be placed on developing picnic 
grounds as well as access roads into the nat- 
ural areas. The canal itself ought to be re- 
stored as a canoeway where feasible. Spe- 
cial attention should be given to historic 
sites, including access from a canal parkway 
to such spots as the Antietam Battlefield. 

3. Inducements be given local communi- 
ties to clean up the parts of the canal pre- 
serve and river front now polluted and 
littered with trash—notably the unsightly 
stretches around Hancock and Brunswick. 


4. The possibility be investigated of ob- 
taining matching funds from Maryland for 
access roads. Both a walking trail and a 
parkway should spur tourist trade and should 
bring motels, hostels, and stores. 

Finally, we urge our readers to investigate 
for themselves the wonderful potential of 
this scenic attraction—with its respite from 
daily concerns—so close to the Nation's 
Capitol. We think It is possible to develop 
this resource so that it will serve as a boon 
to hikers as well as to those whose enjoy- 
ment of nature must be limited to a leisurely 
drive in an automobile. 


What the United Nations Means to the 
United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


or 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 31, 1954 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, our 
Ambassador to the United Nations, the 
Honorable Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., has 
just completed a year’s work in that po- 
sition. Iask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp his statement en- 
titled “What the United Nations Means 
to the United States.” 


There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


WHAT THE Untrep NATIONS MEANS TO THE 
UNITED STATES 


(Text of statement by Henry Cabot Lodge, 
Jr.. United States representative to the 
United Nations, January 28, 1954) 


I am glad to have this opportunity to dis- 
cuss the question “What the United Nations 
Means to the United States.” 

In seeking the answer to this question 
we must look at the U. N. with the utmost 
objectivity. We must scrutinize its pur- 
poses, its achievements, its shortcomings, its 
utility, and its future promise. The times 
are far too serious for self-delusion. We 
must see this thing as it is—and coolly ap- 
praise its value. We must ask ourselves the 
great question: Is it good for America? 

In bluntest terms, the United Nations is 
an international device whose primary pur- 
pose is to save succeeding generations from 
the scourge of war“ by developing enough 
strength to deter aggression and if, in spite 
of the United Nations, it should occur, to 
repel it. 

It was created by a charter, which was 
ratified by the Senate by a vote of 89 to 2 
in 1945 at the close of the bloodiest war in 
history. It was invited to establish itself 
in the United States by a unanimous vote 
of the United States Congress and has its 
headquarters in New York City. 

To promote peace, the charter created a 
Security Council of 11 members, which has 
the power, subject to the veto of any 1 of its 
5 permanent members, in case of aggression 
to issue action orders which are legally bind- 
ing on all United Nations members. 
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It also set up a General Assembly, which 
cannot issue orders but has power to debate 
and to recommend. In the General Assembly 
each of the 60 member nations has 1 vote, 
regardless of size. 

When the United Nations was founded it 
wns assumed that the great Allies of World 
War II would stay together to keep peace. 
But the Soviet Union became hostile to the 
free world and, by its abuse of the veto, 
caused the Security Council to become less 
and less active, with the result that the Gen- 
eral Assembly has become the busy place. 
(A veto-proof method has at last been 
evolved for bringing a collective defense pro- 
gram into being by recommendations passed 
by a two-thirds vote of the General Assem- 
bly. When, as, and Jf aggression occurs in 
the future we will no longer be paralyzed by 
the Communist abuse of the veto.) 

This growth of the General Assembly is in 
many ways a sound development because a 
solid foundation for peace actually depends 
on two things: (1) The existence of common 
practical interests; and (2) the existence of 
a common sense of justice, which means a 
common sense of right and wrong and a com- 
mon view of the relation of the individual 
to his government, 

Until both of these things exist, those who 
insist on schemes for world union or world 
Government do more harm than gocd be- 
cause, like someone feeding fried potatoes 
to a new-born baby, they are trying to ram 
something down the throat of the world 
which it cannot digest. If any one of the 
13 Colonies, at the time of the American 
Revolution, had had a view of life as differ- 
ent from the rest of the world as the view 
of the Soviet Union is different from the 
free world today, there would have been 
no United States. The American revolu- 
tlonists, unlike the people of the world to- 
day, all had the same general thoughts about 
the nature of man. 

In the modern world there is already a 
growing knowledge that countries have 
many common practical interests. But the 
growth of a common sense of justice seems 
to come more slowly—and, as any effective 
scheme for world order depends on such a 
sense of justice, the essential first step is 
a world forum where issues can be debated 
and put to a vote, and where world public 
opinion can develop. The General Assembly 
is thus a place where they talk and vote— 
Just as they do in any democratic assem- 
blage—because it is by talking and voting 
that you sometimes avert war, and it is by 
talking and voting that you build a world 
sense of right and wrong. 

The 60 member nations of the United 
Nations are a sizeable majority of the 
world's nations and of the world's popula- 
tion. The General Assembly is, therefore, 
the indispensable first step—the necessary 
foundation for any future world order which 
mankind may wish to build. It is as far as 
we can go now. But we should go this far. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF THE UNITED NATIONS 


The United Nations ts a place where— 

Public opinion is developed—and publie 
opinion makes things happen in spite of Iron 
Curtains. 

We can see what the Communists are doing 
in the war of ideas and sometimes in other 
ways. Without it we could not see nearly 
as much, 

You can get authoritative reactions quick- 
ly on the state of opinion in almost any part 
of the world, which it would take days, if 
not weeks, to get otherwise. 

Americans can see how their American 
public servants are conducting the American 
gide of the cold war. It therefore enables 
us to correct our mistakes more quickly and 
with greater sureness than we could do 
otherwise. 

The free world gets consolidated. Being 
free, the non-Communist nations naturally 
tend to go their own way and to drift apart. 
But sooner or later some Communist spokes- 
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man will make some statement that is so 
monstrous that you can almost see the free 
nations getting together before your very 
eyes. This more than counterbalances 
whatever advantages the Communists may 
get out of their propaganda. 

We have developed valuable allies—cer- 
tainly not as many as we should have liked. 
But, equally certain, whatever allles we have 
are welcome and are that much clear gain. 

Six of the member nations are peoples who 
were under alien control when the charter 
was signed. Of the 800 million people in 
the free world who were depedent 10 years 
ago, some 600 million—or three-fourths— 
have won full independence since 1945. The 
newly independent countries which belong 
to the United Nations include India, Pak- 
istan, Burma, the Philippines, Indonesia, and 
Israel, 

Representatives of nations can meet with- 
out formality to settle disputes. Those who 
want to divide and rule are impeded, for 
this is a hard game to play when the entire 
free world is looking on. 

The threat of war in Iran In 1946, due to 
pressure of Russian troops, was moderated 
and gradually extinguished. 

The initiative was taken, with substantial 
American backing, to prevent Communist 
encroachment on Greece in 1947. 

Open warfare over Kashmir between In- 
dia and Pakistan was stopped. 

The advent of Israel into the family of na- 
tions was determined and an end put to a 
bloody war in the Holy Land, although the 
situation is still dangerous. 

Working with the Netherlands and the In- 
donesians, full independence was given to 
the 76 million people inhabiting Indonesia. 

Part of the free world was organized to 
repel the bloody aggression in Korea, which 
threatened the whole free world—and not 
only Asia. 

The Kremlin has a real headache in the 
United Nations, They cannot control the 
United Nations; they cannot break it up; 
they do not dare leave it. 


WHAT IT Is NOT 


The United Nations is not a world govern- 
ment. It cannot impose a tax of any kind. 
It cannot draft a single soldier—from any 
country for service in Korea or elsewhere. 
Its charter specifically prohibits its interven- 
tion in domestic matters (art. 2, par. 7). 
Your representative at the United Nations is 
called Ambassador by act of Congress—for 
the simple reason that he represents a sov- 
ereign state and not a political subdivision. 
It would, of course, be a manifest absurdity 
to give the large and small states each one 
vote in a body which had the powers of a 
government. 

It is not a heavy burden on the United 
States taxpayer—16 cents per citizen in year 
11 of the atomic age. This is less than half 
of what is spent for the sanitation of the 
city of New York, or one-fourteenth of what 
is spent for cigarettes. The amount spent— 
according to the New York Times figures— 
by the United Nations, foreign delegations, 
and secretariat members living in New York, 
far exceeds our annual contribution to the 
United Nations and the specialized agen- 
cies—and the American contribution was 
reduced both in percentage and in actual 
dollars at the last session of the General 
Assembly. 

It does not threaten the destruction of our 
Constitution because, as the Supreme Court 
has said, “the treatymaking power does not 
extend as far as to authorize what the Con- 
stitution forbids.” There is only one organ 
of the United Nations which can take action 
which is legally binding. That is the Secu- 
rity Council, and there the United States is 
completely protected by the veto. None of 
the other things the United Nations can do 
are anything but recommendatory. 

It is not a nest of Communist sples, be- 
cause there is nothing to spy on in the 
United Nations—which is why the Soviets 
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haven't even filled their quota of employees. 
No United States citizen employed by the 
United Nations has ever been prosecuted for 
espionage. Every United States citizen em- 
ployed there will within a few months have 
been screened in accordance with a Civil 
Service Commission-FBI plan. 

With so many good Americans to choose 
from there is no justification whatever for 
employing a single American in the United 
Nations who is a Communist. 

It is not a snare which dragged the United 
States into the Korean war, The United 
States took the initiative in getting the 
United Nations to take action against the 
Communist aggressor in Korea. 

It is certainly not a device which has had 
an unbroken record of successes, Far from 
it. It did not prevent the Communist vic- 
tory in China. Neither did the United States. 
Communist successes in other parts at the 
world have taken place in spite of the United 
Nations. Yet it not only survives but actu- 
ally functions helpfully, though imperfectly, 
in spite of the fact that the Communist bloc 
is in a cold war with the rest of the world. 


ITS FUTURE 


The need for the United Nations is sure 
to grow as rapidly as science progresses. 
Today, none of the 60 nations comprising 
the United Nations is able to maintain itself 
aione—except for the Soviet Union, which 
does it by harsh slave labor. The United 
States cannot exist without supplies far in 
excess of what we produce here. If we 
were denied as few as 20 essential materials 
we would be completely crippled economical- 
ly. The whole of North America, with guided 
misstles and atomic weapons, can be crippled 
militarily. Maybe it was possible to get along 
without a place like the United Nations in 
the days when the 4% -day boat to Europe 
was the quickest way to travel across the 
seas—although even in those days we got 
into two World Wars, But a place like the 
United Nations is as necessary now in inter- 
national politics as an airport in interna- 
tional travel. 

It is perhaps because of this need that 
the United Nations, with all its faults, has 
been able, more than any other body in 
modern history, to organize peace and secu- 
rity- in spite of the great threats to peace 
and security at large in the world. 

This is, undoubtedly, why war would be 
inevitable if the United Nations disappeared. 

If war came in spite of the United Nations, 
it would then be the indispensable instru- 
ment for repelling the aggression—which is 
probably one reason why the Communists 
don’t leave it. 

This explains why men of good will 
throughout the world ‘would be straining 
every nerve to create even the imperfect 
device which we have now if the United 
Nations did not exist. 

Therefore, there ts a need for the United 
Nations—a need as real as the yearning of 
mankind no longer to send its sons off to 
siaughter, 

Three questions have been raised in the 
United States with regard to the United 
Nations, and satisfactory answers must be 
given. 

One concerns the loyalty of United States 
Personnel on the payroll, and, as I have sald, 
within a few months every American em- 
ployed there will have been screened in ac- 
cordance with the Civil Service Commission- 
FBI plan. 

The second is that the Soviets used the 
United Nations to fight their cold war bat- 
tles whereas the United States did not. This 
situation does not exist in the United Na- 
tions today. We follow the policy of actively 
using the United Nations as the one great 
world forum for international presentation 
and rebuttal. At the last session of the 
General Assembly we used it as a place in 
which the big truth could be used to de- 
molish the big lle. To give a few examples, 
Dr, Charles Mayo, of the Mayo Clinic, who 
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was an American delegate, made a smashing 
demonstration of the diabolical falsity of the 
Communist charge that the United States 
has been using germ warfare in Korea, 
Other delegates focused the spotlight of 
world attention on forced labor behind the 
Iron Curtain and on treatment of World 
War II prisoners of war. I presented the 
dreadful story of Communist atrocities in 
Korea which so moved the General Assembly 
that it adopted a condemnatory resolution. 
In addition to these specific topics, we have 
adopted the practice of always answering a 
Communist speaker immediately so that no 
news story goes out of the United Nations 
to the world public consisting only of the 
Communist side. In that news story there Is 
always something from the side of the free 
world. 

In November the President came to the 
conclusion that, if the legislature of Puerto 
Rico adopted a resolution asking for com- 
Plete independence, he would be glad to do 
all in his power to see that Puerto Rico got 
it. The President chose the United Nations 
as the place at which that announcement 
should be made. When it was made, it cre- 
ated great goodwill for the United States 
among Latin American countries and also in 
countries in Asia and Africa, where the co- 
lonial question is a matter of active interest. 

The third question asks whether it is true 
that the United States has given an undue 
proportion of manpower to the Korean war, 
and that the other members of the United 
Nations have put in too little. 

There is no doubt that the contribution 
of the United States to the war in Korea 
Was of overriding importance and was in 
fact utterly indispensable. In combat man- 
power alone the contribution of the United 
States was far larger than that of any one 
country except the Republic of Korea—and 
it is the United States which trained and 
equipped the Republic of Korea Army. 

It is also true that the other United Na- 
tions members put up the equivalent of 
two divisions. Two United States divisions 
at World War II figures cost $600 million 
a year. The cost today is probably greater. 
but is a secret. If, therefore, the United 
States had had to furnish these two divisions, 
the added dollar cost would have been at 
least $600 million. When you compare that 
with our annual contribution of $25 million, 
you can see that on a financial basis alone 
the United Nations is not a bad deal. 

Carrying the fiscal argument still further, 
Temember that the most expert studies indi- 
cate that after every last bill has been paid, 
World War U will have cost us $1,300,000,- 
000,000—which again makes our $25 million 
contribution to the United Nations seem 
smaller. 

Of course, money is not the only and not 
even the most important—consideration. If 
the United States had had to supply two 
more divisions, there would have been that 
many more American casualties, that many 
more tragedies in American homes, which 
were instead suffered in homes of other 
countries whose brave men answered the call. 

There is no doubt, in my mind, that if 
United States officials at that time had not 
required States having valuable manpower 
to reimburse us in dollars for the supplies 
which we provided them, we might well have 
had perhaps as much as three more divisions. 
But, naturally, nations not having mechan- 
ized equipment, not having shipping, and 
not having dollars were unable to undertake 
to supply equipment, shipping, and dollars 
which they did not possess. This had the 
effect of reducing the foreign troop contri- 
bution. This, of course, was a reversal of 
the policy of World War II. It is a situa- 
tion which will not be repeated. 

CONCLUSION 

Many persons had the idea at the end of 
World War II that the United Nations would 
be an automatic peace producer—that a few 
Gifted lawyers scattered around the world 
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would draft s charter, that this charter would 
be ratified by the nations, that a handsome 
building would be erected, and that then 
the world would have an automatic device 
for peace. 

The truth is that there is no automatic 
device for peace. If the United Nations is 
as automatic as a burglar alarm, it is doing 
well. But what happens after the bell rings 
is up to the members, and you will get re- 
sults solely in proportion as you contribute. 
In the grim struggle for peace, the payments 
which must be made are not merely in 
money; they are chiefly in the service of men. 
In the face of something as critical as an 
impending war nothing less than human 
muscle, human hearts, and human service 
will do the job. 

Rather than draft a charter and then look 
for troops, it might have been more logical 
at the time for the nations to have ear- 
marked the troops and then drafted the 
charter. But history is not always logical 
and we do progress. 

In the struggle for peace, as in every other 
human endeavor, the success of the struggle 
depends directly on how hard you work, how 
deeply you sacrifice, how sincerely you care, 
how much in the service of your sons you 
are willing to put in. No amount of diplo- 
matic nicety and verbal courtesy can alter 
this fact, and the future of the United Na- 
tions is bound up in it. 

The United Nations is a place where the 
nations of the world may take whatever col- 
lective action they are at any given moment 
capable of taking. Such a place is a vital 
necessity. 

While the need for the United Nations 
is as strong and as steady as the human 
yearing for peace, its future success depends 
entirely on the extent to which its members 
supportit. Itisuptothem. They can drop 
it impatiently and destroy it because it has 
not brought the millenium or they can kill 
it by failure to support it, or, like the Wright 
brothers, with their first airplane in 1903, 
they can perfect it and transform it into 
something which will make future genera- 
tions forever grateful that we in the 1950's 
had the patience and the foresight to make 
this beginning. 

For Americans the United Nations is not 
only a place to promote peace; it is the 
greatest single place in which to develop 
partners who, valuing their own freedom, will 
fight to defend it whenever it is attacked, and 
thus, on a basis of mutual respect, help us 
in our struggle tosurvive. For a nation like 
the United States, which has most of the 
world's wealth and only 6 percent of the 
world’s population, the conclusion must be 
obvious that we cannot have too many part- 
ners to help us carry the load of combat. 

The United Nations is primitive; it is evo- 
lutionary; it has not brought—and will not 
bring—the millenium. But it is useful; its 
cost is small; it is an intelligent first step; 
its stands between us and international an- 
archy. It thus stands between us and world 
war III or the extinction of human freedom— 
or both. 


The Excise Tax Reduction Act of 1954 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS E. MARTIN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 31, 1954 


Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
on February 25, 1954, I introduced a bill, 
H. R. 8087, to eliminate farm tractor 
fuel, benzol, benzine, naphtha, and other 
gasoline substitutes from the manufac- 
turer’s excise tax on gasoline. I was 
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pleased indeed when the Senate Com- 
mittee on Finance and the Congress it- 
self adopted an amendment to the excise 
tax reduction bill of 1954 containing all 
the provisions of my bill. 

In my opinion, the above amendment 
is one of the most important points in 
the new excise tax law. It removes the 
manufacturer's tax on tractor fuel, ben- 
zine, benzol, naphtha, and other gaso- 
line substitutes and makes it unneces- 
sary for the users of these materials to 
pay the tax and then follow tedious pro- 
cedure to secure the refund of the tax 
paid when these fuels are used for non- 
highway purposes, ; 

In other words, my bill, H. R. 8087, now 
a part of the new Excise Tax Reduction 
Act of 1954, eliminates a cumbersome 
and needless administrative process re- 
quired by the previous tax laws. I com- 
mend and congratulate the Senate Com- 
mittee on Finance and Congress for 
incorporating this amendment, 


Hawaii Is Contiguous to Mainland of 
United States in Truest Sense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH R. FARRINGTON 


DELEGATE FROM HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 31, 1954 


Mr. FARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, 
Hawaii is contiguous to the mainland of 
the United States in the true meaning 
of the word. 


Webster’s New International Diction- 
ary gives this definition of contiguity: 

1. State of being contiguous, intimate as- 
sociation of relation; nearness; proximity. 


The same volume contains this defini- 
tion of contiguous: 

1. In actual contact; touching; also, near 
though not in contact; neighboring; ad- 
joining. 


What appears to be a difference in 
meaning is merely a shade of the overall 
picture which strengthens the position of 
Hawaii in its desire to enter upon its 
rightful status in the United States. 
The Hawaiian Islands fulfill every test of 
contiguity except the mere physical in- 
dication of contact. 

Modern communication and transpor- 
tation facilities have wiped out any draw- 
back previously faced for this reason as 
fully explored in the two congressional 
reports on the statehood bills. March 3, 
1953, the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs of the House of Represent- 
atives declared in its report: 

The argument that the half million Amer- 
ican citizens living in Hawaii should forever 
be dented full participation in the Govern- 
ment to which they have made and will con- 
tinue to make such great contributions be- 
cause the area happens to be geographically 
noncontiguous to any State of the United 
States has no basis either in present-day or 
historical precedent. 

Factually, in the light of modern-day com- 
munication and transportation, Hawaii is far 
closer to Washington than were New York 
and Boston at the time the pattern of our 
national growth was formed by the Founding 
Fathers, 
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Historically, the issue was thoroughly de- 
bated by Daniel Webster and other Members 
of the 3lst Congress in 1850 and found to 
be no bar to the 55th and 56th Congresses 
in incorporating Hawaii into the United 
States as an integral part thereof. 

More important, the people of Hawall have 
proved to the committee, and the world, that 
noncontiguity in a geographical sense, has 
been no bar to the development of a typically 
American society, with American iceals and 
traditions, in an extremely rich and fertile 
area. 


Almost a year later the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
detailed an identical stand in its report 
on its bill calling for Hawaiian statehood 
with these words: 

The argument that Hawall should forever 
be denied statehood because their islands 
are not physically contiguous by land to the 
continental United States is in our judgment 
fallacious, It should play no part in con- 
sideration of this measure. Hawail has for 
many decades been completely incorporated 
within the American system in every respect 
despite its lack of land contiguity. It is 
within the American judicial, customs, and 
internal revenue systems. Its churches, fra- 
ternities, veterans’ and other organizations; 
its business groups and systems are 
closely linked with their counterparts on 
the mainland. In terms of modern com- 
munication and transportation Hawaii tis 
today far closer to Washington than were 
many of the Original Thirteen States when 
the Constitution was adopted. In short, 
Hawali is an integral part of the American 
scene. 

With modern methods of transportation 
and communication—air, sea, radio, and 
telephone—the argument that Hawali is 
noncontiguous is purely a technical one. 
Hawaii is, in fact, contiguous to the main- 
land for all practical purposes. The com- 
mittee believes that the Union of States that 
is the United States is more than a mere 
geographical arrangement. It is a Union that 
comes of a common loyalty and a common 
purpose. In this respect, Hawall is in fact 
contiguous. 


Mr. Speaker, the noncontiguity argu- 
ment has failed time and time again in 
our history to block the acceptance of 
Territories as States, notably when simi- 
lar opposition was expressed against the 
admittance of Western Territories such 
as California. 

In those days the western portion of 
the country could be reached only after 
tortuous days by covered wagons or sail- 
ing ships. This problem has faded en- 
tirely today. Tomorrow, with jetplanes 
and atomic propulsion of seagoing ves- 
sels, the islands will be closer to the 
mainland than New York is to San 
Francisco. 

The shortsightedness of opposing Ha- 
waiian statehood on this flimsy subject 
of contiguity can be readily understood 
if one would try to imagine how this Na- 
tion’s growth would have been retarded 
had the East refused to accept the citi- 
zens of the Western Territories into full 
statehood because their land area ex- 
tended beyond the Mississippi River or 
the Rocky Mountains. Certainly these 
two natural elements were greated ob- 
stacles in our earlier history to contact 
between the East and the West than the 
Pacific is today between the mainland 
and Hawaii. 


Behind this front of contiguity there 
also lurks the shadow of homogeneity. 
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It is said that contiguity is so important 
because the islands are not homogeneous 
to the United States. 

The very history of the annexation 
and incorporation of Hawaii belies that 
insinuation. Its falsity is attested by the 
record and pattern of everyday life in 
this American Territory. 

Hawali has its chamber of commerce, 
Rotary, Lions, Kiwanis, and almost 
countless other civic organizations; it 
has its Elks, Eagles, Moose, and branches 
of almost every other national Ameri- 
can fraternal order; its American Legion, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, Sons and 
Daughters of the American Revolution 
and other patriotic organizations; its 
free public schools with standards sur- 
passing those of many States; libraries 
and all manner of educational opportu- 
nities; its Federal-aid highways, cars ga- 
lore, hotdog stands, motion-picture 
houses, and popcorn; its baseball and 
football teams, with world champions in 
boxing, swimming, and other sports; its 
Memorial Day, Fourth of July, Thanks- 
giving, Christmas, and other American 
celebrations, and child imitators of Hop- 
along Cassidy and the G-men; in fact, 
practically every other manifestation of 
a community life that is in the fullest and 
best sense American. It has its politics 
with Democrats and Republicans, but 
without voting national representation. 
It has its vigorous drive against Com- 
munism and its hope for peace and free- 
dom from alien aggression. 

The man who knows the Pacific better 
than any leader in American life on the 
mainland today—Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur—fully answered all doubts on the 
question of contiguity when he said: 

Hawaii to all intents and purposes is a 
part of the Pacific coast from the standpoint 
of national defense; Hawaii cannot be con- 
sidered (separate) * * * from the Pacific 
coast in the defense of the Pacific * * * 
therefore, statehood or anything which 
tends to impress the Islands of Hawaii into 
our system is a beneficial contribution to 
the defense posture of this country in the 
Pacific, I favor and support Hawaiian 
statehood for that reason. 


Parity for Farmers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 31, 1954 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, a keen 
observer took a look a the farm situation 
last year and said that when farm prices 
go down, there will not be another farm- 
ers’ march on Washington—the next one 
will be a businessmen’s march. 

There are indications that he was 
right. I have a copy of a resolution 
signed by 84 businessmen of Cut Bank, 
Mont. The signers, who represent a 
cross section of the businessmen of that 
northwestern Montana town, resolve that 
“Congress shall not only maintain 90 
percent of parity but shall try to estab- 
lish 100 percent of parity for all farm 
commodities.” 
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More than a year ago I introduced a 
bill to fix farm-price supports at 100 per- 
cent of parity and make them applicable 
to a long list of agricultural products not 
previously covered. The Department of 
Agriculture reported unfavorably upon it. 

The resolution from the businessmen 
of Cut Bank, Mont., follows: 

PARITY ror THE FARMERS 


Being as the State of Montana is a ma- 
jority agricultural State, the undersigned 
businessmen of this city feel that it is most 
imperative that we work side by side with 
those attempting to maintain a farm pro- 
gram which will enrich and develop the 
agricultural activities wherever they are a 
major industry or source of livelihood. In 
view of the above conclusion, we, the fol- 
lowing businessmen of this city, resolve: 
that we go on record opposing any effort 
on the part of any Co the De- 
partment of Agriculture, or any agency for 
attempting to disrupt the stabilization pro- 
gram, effecting all farm commodities. 

We further resolve that Congress not only 
maintain 90 percent of parity, but shall try 
to establish 100 percent of parity for all 
farm commodities. We do not favor any 
tendency toward flexibility of price supports, 
but urge Congress to maintain a production 
control program, which is necessary in order 
to have stabilized price support. 

We further resolye to condemn any form 
of prosperity based on war and bloodshed, 
but favor genuinely sane and sound eco- 
nomic program, particularly for the pro- 
ducer, which shall be based on industry. 
security, and individual initiative. 

We further urge all business groups in 
other cities of this State as well as those of 
other agricultural States to go on record 
favoring similar resolutions, 

N. J. Kemmer, Minneapolis-Moline; D. X. 
Smith, Auto Dealer; J. W. Stack, Con- 
tractor; C. H. Abraham, Plumbing and 
Heating Contracting; Carl Nelson, H. 
Earl Clack Co.; George H. Platt, CPA; 
R. L. Ross, Insurance; C. R. McShane, 
Hardware; Walter E. Peoples, Hard- 
ware; C. E. Larson, Clothing; Paul 
Arndt, Drugs; Bruce A. Safley, Mon- 
arch Lumber Co.; A. J. Myrhow, Cut 
Bank Jeweler. Orin E. Knutson, Radio 
Shop; John R. Price, Service Station; 
E. Evenson, Glacier Motor Co.; Wayne's 
Standard Service; Alton W. Hanson, 
Garage; Carl 8. Brandvold, Music 
Store and Rental Property; Seymour 
M. Dobson, Radiator and Glass; J. D. 
Woon, Oil Field Lumber; John W. 
Platt, Body Shop. Cordious McCree, 
Mack's Key Shop; Tony Mitch, Rieder 
and Co.; George Meister, Army Store; 
George Motarie, George's Barber Shop; 
Ralph E. Getter, Getter Trucking; 
E. O. Clapper, Auto Dealer; S. B. Hoge, 
Fashion Cleaners; M. F. Schwingel, 
Cut Bank Motors; Florence Ingram, 
Florence Beauty Shop. R. M. Hatch, 
ApplianCenter; Julia Thorpe, Wagon 
Wheel Cafe; C. H. King, Smokehouse 
Barber Shop; W. B. Stephenson, Cut 
Bank Meats; John L. Fry, Sporting 
Goods; E. J. Meyers, Ladies Clothing; 
W. E. Freed, Car Dealer; Robert C. 
Warren, Service Station; Wilbur Wer- 
ner, Lawyer. E. O. Boyle, Accountant; 
R. S. Lovsnes, Furniture Store; H. H. 
Bell, Bell Chevrolet Co.; J. R. Moreen, 
Moreen-Murphy Motors; Tom's Union 
Service; A. H. Kirsch, International 
Elevator Co.; J. W. Hoyt, Valley Motor 
Suply Co.; J. F. Neil, Electric Construc- 
tion; C. J. O'Neil, O'Neil Plumbing and 
Heating; A. P. Kovatch, Tire and Re- 
pair Shop. Evan C. Essex, Dodd's 
Wholesalers; Kathryn N. Baker, Dun- 
can's; Frank Richter, Cut Bank Shoe 
Repairing; George N. McCabe, Oil Op- 
erator; William Bolton, Bill’s Barber 
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Shop; E. P. Skabo, Glacier Distributors; 
Quality Cleaners and Laundry; Paul 
A. Wolk, Accountant G. E. Chambers, 
Abstractor; Mary R. Blomstrom. Real 
Estate and Insurance. G. O. Blom- 
strom, Glacier Gift and Floral; E. A. 
Burgin, Burgin's Cafe; L. P. Ebert, 

Owner; W. E. Larson, Grocer; 
Paul Shelby, Standard Oil Agent; 
F. A. Daley, Insurance and Real Estate; 
K. Clarkson, Kenny's Motor Service; 
C. EB Peterson, Greeley Elevator; F. 
Armstrong, Pioneer Distributors Texa- 
co Products; H. H. Schacfer, Gamble 
Store, Furniture Mart, Furniture Ex- 
change; H. W. Willis, Federal Bakery; 
Harold B. Dye, Insurance and Real 
Estate; Farmers Trading Co., Inc,; 
Anderson Implement Co., Inc.; N. O. 
Johnson, Farmers Union GTA; Ralph 
Chase, Cut Bank Sheet Metal; Ralph 
Morris, Sand and Gravel Dealer; H. E. 
Deming, Farmers Union Co-op Asso- 
ciation; Ed J. Fauque, Frenchy's 
Trucking for Sand and Gravel; Munt 
and O'Day, Mimeo Shop; Joseph J. 
Johnson, Rieder Hotel; Frank C. 
Leech, Glacier Hotel; Thelma Lee Par- 
ker, Parker Rooms; Clara Posey, Rose 
Room. 


The Gold Standard 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALT HORAN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 31, 1954 


Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks in the 
Appendix of the RECORD, I am pleased to 
include some very interesting testimony 
presented to the Senate Committee on 
Banking and Currency by my very able 
constituent, Frank Lilly, of Spokane. 

Mr. Lilly's observations are very read- 
able and worth reading: 


Gentlemen of the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee, in this statement I 
wish, first of all, to emphasize, by means of 
a simple visual demonstration, what I con- 
sider the greatest present threat to the peace 
and happiness of the people of this country 
not any foreign ideology, not any foreign 
army or nary, not Russia's bombs or air fleet 
but the inherent and inseparable danger that 
lies in our own ſrredeemable debt-based 
paper currency, 

I have here a 5-foot “short snorter“ of the 
paper currencies of 11 different foreign 
countries. These currencies, which I believe 
were originated in good faith by their re- 
spective governments, were at one time worth 
over $2,000 in terms of the United States 
dollar. Today they are worth less than $3. 

I now show you a $1 United States gold 
coin issued over a hundred years ago in 
1853, which could be disposed of in any other 
country -in the world for not less than $3 
and up to $15. 

Money used to be a simple thing—simple 
as the coins in one's pocket or certificates 
issued against gold, and therefore converti- 
ble into gold on demand. Time was when, 
as the United States Constitution provides. 
money was reckoned in honest weight and 
fineness of gold and silyer. Today money is 
reckoned in anything or even nothing—a 
crazy quilt of monctized butter, guns, un- 
mentionables, I O U’s and U O Me's. 

Paper currency money management, here 
and abroad by (often well intentioned) po- 
litically minded higher-ups in banking, com- 
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mercial and government circles, had blun- 
dered most of the world into a sticky mess 
of devalued and debased currencies, arbi- 
trarily frozen funds with varying and dis- 
criminatory rates, import rates, export rates, 
gifts of money disguised as loans, regula- 
tions and restriction of currency movements. 
quotas, political preference credits and bu- 
reaucratic red tape, controls, inflation, and 
debt. Incidentally, few people know, and 
still fewer people care. how much this coun- 
try, or any other country, owes, yet United 
States IO U paper currency and public debt 
have increased over 600 percent since gold 
was nationalized some 20 years ago. 

A city urchin on a summer vacation In the 
country was unimpressed when the social 
worker explained how the little chicks broke 
out of their shells. He demanded to know, 
How did they get into the shells in the first 
place? 

Let us, therefore, consider how we got into 
the present money muddle. Actually, it 
started at about the turn of the century 
with the trade and tariff wars that culmi- 
nated in the First World War and came to 
a head in 1931 when Great Britain and its 
satellite countries abandoned the gold stand- 
ard and fell back on managed paper cur- 
rencies. The recent war did not create the 
muddle but it did, of course, profoundly ag- 
gravate it. $ 

It is worth noting that Great Britain might 
have avoided the disastrous path of incon- 
vertible paper currency that has in the past 
invariably led to economic disaster. There 
were certain alternatives, one of which would 
have been to have given gold, in the early 
twenties, a higher measure of value in its 
monetary system instead of stubbornly try- 
ing to maintain a price equivalent to only 
$20.67 an ounce; for experience had shown, 
as far back as 1914, that a price of $20.67 
was unrealistic and too low. In other words, 
the price of gold should have been permitted 
to keep pace with the world of industry and 
trade. 

Cur Federal Reserve System. created in 
1913, was designed to provide additional cur- 
rency in periods of crisis by temporarily 
utilizing commercial credits. Since it hap- 
pened that I made most of the statistical 
research studies in connection with this leg- 
islation for one of the proponents and 
authors of the original Federal Reserve Act, 
I am in position to say that it was never 
intended that irredeemable Federal Reserve 
notes should take the place of gold-backed 
currency. 

Under the Federal Reserve System as it 
is operated today, with debts converted into 
currency, the banks, following thelr natural 
self-interest and encouraged by politically 
minded Government officials, and to create 
too much currency whenever a boom is in 
progress. 

When, later, depression threatens because 
there is too much paper currency of too little 
value in purchasing power, the Government 
has, in the past, increased the national debt 
and the paper currency supply by creating 
new giveaway programs of foreign ald 
whereby business has been stimulated 
through purchases made by these foreign 
countries with credits we have given them. 
Nice business if you ere on the recelving end. 
Reminds one of the rich Idaho prospector 
who liked so well to play poker that he staked 
the other players and they, with the stakes 
he gave them, usually won his own money. 

The basic idea of the Bretton Woods plan 
Was to establish a sort of “Federal Reserve 
System for the world” which would create 
paper currency out of debts and thus elimi- 
nate the international gold standard by sub- 
stituting a muddled system of 49 different 
currencies for the old simple plan whereby, 
if a nation bought more goods than it sold, 
it paid the difference in gold. Under the old 
system, gold operated without fear or favor 
and with the impassivity of all natural laws. 
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The Bretton Woods plan changed that, 
however, for the International Monetary 
Fund and International Bank which were 
evolved from it were empowered to control 
and stabilize both currencies and gold, some- 
thing which has proven to be impossible. 
Despite every effort and the leadership of 
political-minded monetary experts, wide- 
spread devaluations of currencies have oc- 
curred. As of today, the true market values 
for all but a few of the world’s currencies 
are lower than the oficia] rates, thus com- 
pounding a confusion of the muddled mon- 
etary situation, and every country in the 
world has, either by devaluation or exchange 
regulations, increased the price of gold. The 
average price increase for the 10 leading 
nations (since the First World War) has 
been 485 percent, or the equivalent of $120.87 
an ounce. This compares with an increase 
of only 69 percent in the United States, which 
was made 20 years ago back in 1934. 

The monetary world of today, like Gaul of 
Caesars time, is divided into three parts: 
(1) The British pound sterling bloc of coun- 
tries with a population of approximately 
1,300,000,000;. (2) the Russian ruble bloc 
with a population of nearly 900 million peo- 
ple; and (3) the United States dollar group 
with a population of only about 250,000,000. 

It is understandable and natural that both 
the British and the Russians are trying in 
every way to dominate industry and trade 
within their own large population spheres; 
and also endeavoring to extend those spheres, 
a difficult and complicated process involy- 
ing, primarily, control of numerous cur- 
rencies, The fact that Russia has been able 
to extend its sphere of influence tremendous- 
ly, without, as Governor Dewey has pointed 
out, “the firing of a single shot or the loss 
of a single soldier,” after revaluing its ruble 
in terms of gold, gives food for serious 
thought. 

The fundamental and primary causes of 
shooting wars lie in the economic stresses 
that, in turn, result from paper-currency 
wars which disregard the fact that money 
must be inherently sound and not subject 
to man's mismanagement. The time-hon- 
ored gold standard is the only monetary sys- 
tem that has ever provided the world an 
honest and practicable money. Why not, 
then, restore it, at least in our own country, 
and keep the promise made by President 
Roosevelt and the more recent pledge of the 
1952 Republican platform. 

Ownership of gold is power, and when the 
people of this country meekly surrendered 
their gold, along with their right to convert 
currency into gold, they lost their power and 
most of thelr economic freedom. It is sheer 
mockery to speak of a free nation when the 
citizens of that nation are not permitted to 
own gold and freely convert their govern- 
ment's paper currency into gold. Such a 
right is inherent in citizenship and impor- 
tant because this right of conversion gives 
the citizenry the power to limit the inflation 
and heavy taxes that inevitably follow waste- 
ful government spending. 

Gold means freedom; debt-based paper 
currency means slavery because the debtor 
becomes a slave to his creditor and vice 
versa, a truth as basic for nations as for in- 
dividuals. Honest money is a matter that 
involves much more than the importance of 
gold in our economy. When we have no 
standard for money except debt, how can we 
expect a sound standard of morals? 

History has proved over and over that gov- 
ments must be extremely careful to include 
gold in their monetary systems. The privi- 
lege of a government to issue money involves 
a near sacred responsibility on its part to 
maintain insofar as possible the purchasing 
and debt-paying power of that maney. Ex- 
perience has shown that this can be done 
only by and with gold working at a proper 
measure of value. 

Today we are faced with the fact that the 
United States is going to become either a 
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maneged socialist state governed by arbi- 
trary and dictatorial regulations, or a rep- 
resentative domocracy with a full measure 
of economic liberty founded upon a sound 
monetary system. If we are to avoid social- 
ism, we must immediately put a stop to our 
Government's monopoly of gold; we must re- 
store the right of a citizen to own gold. 
Only in this way can the people of this coun- 
try recover their right to freedow from 
bureaucratic money management and price 
fixing. 

It ts not too much to say that what Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and Congress now do about 
gold will determine the future form of 
our Government, whether a socialist state 
or a representative democracy, Time is of 
the essence. 

FRANK LILLY, 
Research Statistician. 
SPOKANE, WASH., March 30, 1954. 


From Every Reasonable Standpoint the 
St. Lawrence Seaway Is Utter Foolish- 
ness 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
RON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 31, 1954 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
following editorial appearing in the 
March 6, 1954, issue of the Philadelphia 
(Pa.) News clearly reveals the irrepara- 
ble harm to eastern seaports from Maine 
to Virginia that will result from con- 
struction of the St. Lawrence seaway. 

The editorial follows: 


SEAWAY UTTER FOOLISHNESS 


Irreparable harm to the eastern seaports, 
from Maine to Virginia, that can result from 
the St. Lawrence seaway construction was 
emphasized by the North Atlantic Ports Con- 
ference, which met here yesterday, in com- 
munications sent to each of the congres- 
sional delegations from the Middle Atlantic 
States. 

The conference, in stressing the fact that 
the seaway would strike a seyere economic 
blow to each of the port cities, was justified 
in calling upon the Members of Congress to 
follow the example of previous sessions and 
forget about the proposed “white elephant.” 

The recent discussions regarding the neces- 
sity for a 40-foot channel in the Delaware 
River if the port of Philadelphia is to survive 
merely highlighted the fact that the St. Law- 
rence seaway channel is to be only 27 feet. 
With such a depth, virtually no modern 
American vessel could negotiate it, The ex- 
penditure would be solely for the benefit of 
foreign commerce, 

In addition, it would put a burden on the 
other ports to maintain their facilities on a 
year-round basis, in order to be able to han- 
dle the St. Lawrence traffic when the seaway 
would be closed for 5 months because of its 
freeze-up. This would mean that many of 
these ports, including Philadelphia, would 
show a loss for the year, inasmuch as their 
business would be reduced materially during 
the remaining 7 months in which the seaway 
would be operating. With 5 months’ inac- 
tivity, it would be impossible for the seaway 
to become self-liquidating. 

Furthermore, the canal system could be 
vulnerable to enemy attack in the event of 
war, inasmuch as it could not be defended, 
Any ships caught in the seaway under such 
circumstances would be total losses at a time 
when shipping bottoms would be among the 
most vital needs, 
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The proposed cost of $100 million is strict- 
ly theoretical and actually would be much 
higher. For only a small percentage of that 
sum, spent in Philadelphia, the Delaware 
could be dredged to its required depth and 
opened to all water traffic the entire year, 
contributing to the economic prosperity of 
this area, From every reasonable stand- 
point, the seaway is utter foolishness. 


Middle East Cooperation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


KON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 31, 1954 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
prepared by me on the formation of the 
America-Israel Society. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR HUMPHREY 


The America-Israel Society has recently 
been formed by a group of distinguished 
Americans for the purpose of strengthening 
the bonds of friendship between the people 
of the United States and Israel through co- 
operation and interchange in cultural ac- 
tivities. 

Governor McKeldin, of Maryland, is the 
president of the society and Mr. F. Joseph 
Donohue, former President of the Board of 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia, 
is chairman of the board of governors. 
Founders include many leaders in the fields 
of religion, government, business, literature, 
and the arts, 

The reasons for the formation of this non- 
sectarian, nonpolitical society were well sum- 
marized by Mr. Donohue on the occasion of 
the opening of its national headquarters in 
the Willard Hotel, Mr. Donohue said: 

“The America-Israel Society has been 
brought into being by a group of American 
leaders of all faiths and in many lines of 
endeavor who believe that there is need for 
n nonsectarian, nonpolitical, all-inclusive 
American organization to work for the fullest 
interchange of ideas and cultural materials 
between the oldest and the youngest of the 
world’s present-day democracies. 

“Our two countries are bound together 
by a similar historic experience and by a 
common devotion to democracy. Both na- 
tions uphold three great and basic princi- 
ples—individual morality, social justice, and 
universal peace. 

“We hope that the society will help Amerl- 
cans to a fuller appreciation of the culture 
of Israel, and encourage the people of that 
nation to a better understanding of America 
and its way of life. The society will seek to 
interpret the spiritual tradition and demo- 
cratic heritage that bind the two nations 
together and to give added meaning to the 
unity of purpose that characterizes freedom- 
loving peoples. 

Friendship between the peoples of the 
two countries is firmly based in their com- 
mon traditions, pioneering experience, and 
democratic aspirations. Now that Israel is 
firmly established and is engaged in mold- 
ing its democratic way of life, it is more im- 
portant than ever to promote increased un- 
derstanding and cultural exchange on a 
permanent basis. For Americans there will 
be a rewarding experience in reviving the 
roots of an ancient culture in which our 
own civilization is founded.” 
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Immigration to Hawaii Subject to Same 
Limitations as Immigration to States— 
Charge That Statehood Would Open 
Floodgates to Alien Hordes False— 
Same United States Laws Apply to 
Alien Communists and Naturalization 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH R. FARRINGTON 


DELEGATE FROM HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 31, 1954 


Mr. FARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, as- 
sertions that the floodgates would be 
opened to admit a horde of aliens into 
the mainland of the United States if 
Hawaii were granted statehood are un- 
supported by fact. They are based on 
gross misrepresentation of the immigra- 
tion and naturalization laws governing 
Hawaii. They are illogical and repre- 
sent the immoderate opinions of preju- 
diced minds. 

Basically the Hawaiian Islands are 
covered under exactly the same immi- 
gration and naturalization laws that pre- 
vail in the 48 States. Since these islands 
became American Territory by annexa- 
tion in 1898, they have served as this 
country's western frontier and outpost 
for protection of our country and the 
enforcement of Federal law. The immi- 
gration station in Honolulu has served 
in many respects as an Ellis Island. Ha- 
wali has been and is, therefore, a guard- 
ian against invasion by undesirable 
aliens, not a hole in the dike. 


The truth of the matter is that the 
alien population in Hawaii is decreas- 
ing. Census Bureau records show that 
in 1900 the number of persons living on 
the islands totaled 154,001. At that time 
64,221 were citizens and 89,780 were 
aliens. The last census in 1950 showed 
that the population had increased to 
499,794. In that 50-year period the 
number of United States citizens in- 
creased to 433,324 while the aliens 
dropped to 66,470. 


Actually the few aliens remaining in 
Hawaii today are divided mainly into two 
groups, the elder Japanese and the Fili- 
pino nationals, An accurate examina- 
tion of the Japanese element reveals that 
their average age is well past 60 years. 
They are remnants of the original im- 
migrants to Hawaii prior to its annexa- 
tion to this country and have well- 
established homes in Hawaii that they 
are not going to give up. They have not 
become citizens because this opportunity 
has been refused them all these years 
until Congress recently moved the racial 
restrictions from our naturalization law. 
However, their desire to become citizens 
and share the responsibilities and privi- 
leges of our country, despite the legal 
barriers to citizenship then in existence, 
was made clear by their record during 
the World War II. Their sons are full- 
fiedged Americans and many made bril- 
liant military records on the field of 
battle. 

The Filipinos who came to Hawaii fol- 
lowing the establishment of American 
sovereignty over their home country at 
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the turn of the century were free to 
travel to the States also and many of 
them did. The enactment of the 
Tydings-McDuffie law in 1934 prevented 
further immigration to Hawaii until a 
Serious labor shortage arose when they 
could be admitted under special restric- 
tions. During this entire period only 
one group of 6,000 workers came in under 
this provision, now repealed, to become 
Well-established residents of Hawaii and 
in many instances American citizens, 

Up until 1946 the Filipinos were con- 
sidered American nationals. Then the 
granting of independence to the Philip- 
Pines changed the status of the Filipino 
in Hawaii to that of Philippine nationals. 
They are allowed to become United 
States citizens through naturalization 
but at present are restricted to Hawaiian 
residence. There Would be no change in 
the naturalization laws when Hawaii be- 
comes a State, and the likelihood that 
Many of the Filipinos would give up their 
Tesidence in Hawaii is extremely remote. 
Certainly they do not constitute a 
“horde” and if there are among them 
any “undesirable aliens” they are sub- 
ject to deportation from Hawaii as 
Teadily as they are from the States. Ex- 
actly the same laws apply and if these 
are inadequate to deal with the situa- 
tion they can and should be changed, 
whether or not Hawaii is a State, in view 
of Hawaii's great military importance. 

It should be apparent from the fore- 
Going that any attempt to represent the 
admission of Hawaii to the Union as a 
State as opening the gates of the country 
to the influx of alien Communists can- 
not possibly be supported by the fact. 
There is no truth whatsoever to this 

ge. 

Aliens who are not admissible to the 
Mainland of the United States are like- 
Wise barred from entry into Hawaii 
where Federal laws pertaining to cus- 
toms, naturalization and immigration 
apply with equal force as at any other 
Port of entry. 

Any Communist attempt at infiltration, 
therefore, is now and will always be ex- 
Posed just as it is done in any of the 48 
States. The same laws apply to this 
problem in Hawaii as they do in the 
Test of the county and the vigilance of 
both Federal and local officials there to 
the necessity of meeting it vigorously and 
effectively is well established, 

Ignorance of the true facts has also 
brought some sincere persons to accept 
the statement that there are many known 
Communists in the Hawaiian Islands 
who will be allowed to travel to the 
United States mainland if statehood is 
granted to Hawaii. 

Here are the facts—the known Com- 
Munists in Hawaii are American citi- 
zens. They can travel now anywhere 
in the United States, there being no 
travel restrictions on American citizens 
between the States or the States and the 
Territories. Three of the seven persons 
recently convicted of criminal conspiracy 
under the Smith Act in Honolulu were 
United States citizens who were born on 
the mainland. The other four held citi- 
zenship due to their birth in the islands. 

Hawaii has the same deportation law 
for alien Communists as they have in 
the 48 States. And the responsibility for 
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enforcement of that law by Federal offi- 
cials is the same today as it will be when 
Hawali becomes a State. 

Paul Crouch, a witness before the Sen- 
ate Interior and Insular Affairs Com- 
mittee, was quoted as saying statehood 
would make it easier to smuggle spies 
and saboteurs into the United States. 
Mr. Crouch immediately branded the 
story as misleading, He said in his ex- 
Planation: 

I had been testifying in executive session 
on legislative steps Congress should take to 
weaken the grip of communism in Hawali, 


regardless of whether Hawall becomes a State 
soon or not. 

Then I turned to additional legislation, 
I believe should be enacted lf the Territory 
becomes a State to prevent weakening of 
United States security by permitting hun- 
dreds of self-advertised subversive allens 
from coming to the mainland and through 
the establishment of a border patrol to pre- 
vent entry of Soviet espionage and sabotage 
through Hawail. 


Mr. Crouch completely fails to sub- 
Stantiate his allegation that there are 
hundreds of self-advertised subversive 
aliens who would be permitted entry to 
the mainland if Hawaii becomes a State. 
And, moreover, he does not offer this as 
an argument against statchood, but in 
support of his contention that laws 
against invasion of the country by sub- 
versives at every point on the border of 
the country should be strengthened. 

In correcting the distored interpreta- 
tion given his testimony Mr. Crouch was 
fully aware that enemy aliens are now 
barred from Hawaii as they are from 
the mainland and that statehood would 
not change this status in any particular. 

Elmer E. Poston, in charge of the 
United States Immigration and Natural- 
ization Service in Hawaii, scoffed at the 
charge that Hawaii as a State might of- 
fer an opening for enemy spies and 
saboteurs. He pointed out that it would 
be much “easier and cheaper" for spies 
and saboteurs to come into the United 
States over the Canadian or Mexican 
borders or they could come to the United 
States as diplomats from the Iron Cur- 
tain countries. 

The record shows, therefor, that the 
allegation that Hawaiian statehood 
would result in an influx of aliens or 
Communists is superficial and not sup- 
ported by the facts when the truth is 
that admission of Hawall to the Union 
would strengthen its fight against com- 
munism. By making Hawaii an equal 
partner in the National Gcvernment the 
force of its effort to combat Communist 
influence both lecally and in the national 
field would be greatly encouraged and 
strengthened. 

The misunderstanding that has arisen 
over this problem also has been fostered 
in the economic phase of the debate on 
Hawaiian statehood. 

It has been alleged that if we—the 
United States—take the cheap oriental 
Jaborers in the cane fields and pineapple 
plantations of Hawaii and make them 
full and free citizens of the United 
States, we cannot keep them away from 
this country. 

First of all the majority of those work- 
ing in the canefields and sugar industry 
of Hawaii are American citizens. They 
can travel to the mainland now just as 
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a citizen living in the voteless District 
of Columbia can go where he pleases, 
And, under the 1952 Immigration and 
Naturalization Act the race barrier was 
removed and all permanent residents of 
Hawaii are now eligible for naturaliza- 
tion and many of them are becoming 
citizens. They, too, will be allowed to 
travel freely, whether Hawaii is a State 
or a Territory, but only if they pass the 
tests required for all who seek citizen- 
ship, no matter where they apply. 

Also, there is grave doubt in the minds 
of those who know the Hawaiian situa- 
tion intimately that any considerable 
number of those employed in the island 
industries would want to move to the 
mainland. 

Official labor statistics show that the 
so-called cheap labor is paid $10.19 a 
day on the sugar plantations—the high- 
est regular daily agriculture wage in the 
world. 

In 1952 the agriculture scale in Flor- 
ida was $6.98; Louisiana, $4.37, and 
Puerto Rico, $2.99 a day. 

No fairminded or honest person can 
overlook the obvious truth that these 
unwarranted fears and smears directed 
at the patriotic and highly cultured 
American citizens residing in Hawaii are 
not based on actual fact. They are mere 
campaign talk of partisan manufacture, 


Federal Support of the Anthracite 
Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. BONIN 


OF» PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 31, 1954 


Mr. BONIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I wish to insert the 
following resolution No. 4 of 1954, adopt- 
ed by the West Hazleton Borough Coun- 
cil in my congressional district: 

Resolved, That the West Hazleton Borough 
Council recommend to the United States Sen- 
ators from Pennsylvania and the Congress- 
man from the 11th Pennsylvania District that 
they initiate measures in the Congress and 
Senate to provide for support of the anthra- 
cite industry by the Federal Government. 

For years the Federal Government has sup- 
ported farm production and prices by subsi- 
dies and purchase of surplus commodities, 
During past years millions of dollars have 
been spent to aid the farmer; many of those 
millions represented taxes paid by the people 
of the anthracite regions. 

At the present time, production of hard 
coal has declined to an alarming level. 
Thousands of miners are out of work and 
hundreds of mining operations are shut 
down. 

The national administration has promised 
to step in If and when the Nation's economy 
shows signs of trouble. ‘Those signs are al- 
ready flashing an alarm throughout the 
anthracite region. 

The people of the Pennsylvania coal fields 
do not seek handouts or subsidies, but they 
want a chance to work. Our Congressmen 
must take the initiative to seek Federal buy- 
ing of surplus coal stocks to keep the miners 
working. Buying of coal by the Federal 
Government would be a far better busincss 
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proposition than the buying of surplus 
farm products has been. Such purchases 
would not force the price up to the con- 
sumer; second, coal can be stockpiled with- 
out spoilage or deterioration such as po- 
tatoes or butter are subject to; third, it 
would serve a twofold purpose for national 
defense—by making available large stocks 
of coal ready when needed; by keeping op- 
erative many mines which might be aban- 
doned now only to be needed in time of 
emergency, and prevent iack of skilled 
miners. 

It is also recommended that the Congress- 
men representing West Hazelton and the an- 
thracite field be urged to pursue such a proj- 
ect with at least the same amount of fervor 
and persistence with which the representa- 
tives from farming States have managed to 
secure and retain Federal support for thelr 
production needs. 

Adopted this 22d day of January 1954. 

ANTHONY SIEPIETOWSKI, 
President of Council. 

Approved by me this Ist day of February 
1954, 

Leo Kusirskr, 
Burgess. 

Attest: 

5 CLAUDE R. Baton. 
Secretary of Council. 


Fostering Student Exchanges 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 31, 1954 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial from the Philadelphia Inquirer of 
March 17, 1954, concerning the program 
for exchange of students, and one from 
the New York Times of March 28, 1954, 
on the same subject. 


There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Philadelphia Inquirer of March 17, 
1954] 


Nor Economy 


The Fulbright exchange of teachers and 
students between the United States and 
other countries has been one of the most 
effective and economical features of our 
overseas information and good will program, 
It has cost very little—about $15 million a 
year, since most of the cost is met with 
foreign currencies acquired by sale of sur- 
plus American Government property abroad 
and similar sources. 

Over the years, this educational exchange 
has made thousands of fast friends for the 
United States in 70 free-world countries. In 
addition it has given many scores of thou- 
sands of people abroad a greater knowledge 
and a happier impression of the United 
States. 

It would be a blunder of great magnitude 
if this Pulbright student exchange were 
allowed to lapse or even to be reduced in 
scope, Yet that is what will happen if the 
so-called economy cut made by the House of 
Representatives is sustained in the Senate, 
The House slashed the allotment for educa- 
tional exchange from $15 million to 89 
million. 

Such a cut would mean the total elimina- 
tion of exchanges in 46 countries and would 
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knock out the leader training program for all 
70 countries. This latter was especially val- 
usble, for it brings leaders of thought to 
this country for extended perlods—people 
who on their return can interpret America 
to great numbers of their countrymen. 

In addition, this reduction in funds would 
eliminate the teacher-exchange with all 
countries, since that is more costly than the 
student exchange. Yet it probably is worth 
much more, for indirectly it reaches a large 
number of young people of college age. 

It is not an economy to wreck the Ful- 
bright program. It is simple short-sighted- 
ness. This is an economical means of mak- 
ing friends for America in 70 nations. It 
has proved its usefulness. The machinery 
for operating the exchange is established, 
and it would be a waste of money to let it 
fall apart. 

The Soviet Union is spending many, many 
times more money than we are for telling its 
story in all parts of the world. We cannot 
afford to stop telling our story, especially by 
the international exchange of teachers, 
students, and leaders of thought, 


[From the New York Times of March 28, 
1954] 
FOSTERING STUDENT ExCHANGES—VALUE OF 
THE Procram Is STRESSED IN PROTESTING 
PROPOSED Cuts 


(Eprror’s Norx.— The writers of the follow- 
ing letter are members of the department of 
sociology and anthropology of the Ohio State 
University.) 


To the Eprror or THE New YORK TIMES: 

The proposed cuts in our overseas educa- 
tional program are bound to constitute an- 
other link in the unfortunate chain of dis- 
appointments the free world has experlenced 
in regard to America’s leadership. 

As a nation catapulted into moral and 
intellectual world preeminence it is our duty 
to do everything we can to promote that 
knowledge and good will among peoples 
which underlie the great cooperative task of 
improving the human condition. Above all, 
we must make it possible for others to get 
to know us and for ourselves to know these 
others, 

CENTER OF IDEAS 


American knowledge and skill are now the 
envy of the world, and we should be happy 
that, at least for the time being, the people 
of the world look to America—as they once 
did to Rome—as a target of hopes and as- 
pirations, We disregard this spirit at our 
own loss and peril. It is we who lose by 
weakening international associations, and 
there will be others to offer a helping hand 
where we withdraw it. 

Certainly our prestige and popularity have 
diminished in recent years, but this need not 
be fatal so long as we do not take measures 
which further inerense our alienation from 
the rest of mankind and further frustrate 
our friends who are so eager to learn from 
us. From the standpoint of America’s posi- 
tion in the world today we should be increas- 
ing our exchange programs, not cutting them 
down; we should be opening ever wider the 
channels of intellectual association, not 
closing them. We should be proud that 
America is looked upon as the center of ideas 
and skills in the modern world. 

All our elaborate military programs will 
mean nothing unless we can count on the 
understanding of our allies and the neutrally 
inclined nations who need our support. For 
the latter a sudden reduction in student and 
scholarly exchange facilities is likely to be 
interpreted as another gesture by America of 
disdain for the rest of the world and, even 
worse, of disdain for scholarship. It may 
very well have an adverse effect on the de- 
velopment of skills so urgently needed in 
their national improvement programs. 
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FRIENDSIUIP WITH LEADERS 


Americans often find it difficult to com- 
prehend the importance attached to ideas by 
other people, and of the leadership that in- 
tellectuals have in other countries, particu- 
larly the underdeveloped nations, It is these 
people—the men of ideas and intellectual 
leadership—whose friendship we must retain 
if we are not to Increase our dangerous 
alienation from the marginal and neutral 
territories of the world. 

For several years the undersigned have 
done research on American foreign relations 
in Japan, Germany, and in this country. 
We have been particularly interested in the 
images of America held by foreign exchange 
students during and after their stay here. 
Our experiences have convinced us that there 
is no substitute for direct acquaintance with 
another country if one wants to gain politi- 
cal maturity. Direct acquaintance does not 
guarantee love, but it goes a long way toward 
realism and more rati 1 thought about the 
world—about one's own as well as other na- 
tions. A person who has a realistic insight 
into the strengths and weaknesses of coun- 
tries is a better worker for a more humane 
world than one with romantic ideas, even lu 
case they should be more favorable, 

The most important function of exchange 
programs, therefore—whether the exchangees 
be foreigners or Americans—seems to us to 
lie in their contribution to the knowledge 
about the world we live in. We believe we 
have reached a point in world history where, 
if we marshal the intelligence we have ac- 
cumulated, study abroad can be made a 
useful tool of international understanding. 
Although facilitation of travel does not guar- 
antee this effect, decreased facilities certainly 
diminish its chances. Our exchange pro- 
grams, therefore, should be extended; we 
lament and protest their proposed cut as u 
tragic historical error, 

JOHN W. BENNETT. 

HERBERT PASSIN, 

Kurt H. WOLFF, 
CoLuMaus, OHIO, March 23, 1954, 


Funds for Agriculture Census 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WARREN C. MAGNUSON | 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 31, 1954 


Mr, MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a recent 
editorial which appeared in the Spokes- 
man Review, of Spokane, Wash. The 
Spokesman Review is one of the leading 
newspapers in eastern Washington, Its 
editorial policy is conservative. It does 
not make a practice of supporting proj- 
ects involving the expenditure of tax 
funds unless the projects are of extreme 
importance. : 

In this editorial the Spokesman Review 
urges Congress to appropriate the funds 
required to finance a full census on agri- 
culture, as authorized for the fall of 1954. 
The cost of the census is estimated at 
about $23 million, Eighteen million dol- 
lars of this will be needed in fiscal 1955, 
and about $5 million thereafter. I hope 
all Senators will have an opportunity to 
read this editorial. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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AGRICULTURE CENSUS Fruis REAL NEED 


One of the items of governmental activity 
under congressional scrutiny now is the cen- 
sus of agriculture, which has been authorized 
but for which necessary funds have not been 
appropriated. 

The census of agriculture is taken at 5- 
year intervals. It provides detailed infor- 
mation on a county-by-county basis cover- 
ing farm production by crops, farm popula- 
tion, livestock population and distribution 
and many other kinds of basic data. 

The census of agriculture is the foundation 
upon which many greatly ramified activities 
are based, Many of these are outside the 
realm of agriculture. Crop estimates, live- 
stock production forecasts and estimates of 
consumption of manufactured goods are but 
three out of scores of activities that depend 
upon basic county-by-county census data. 
These particular services, and many others, 
are of more value to the business commu- 
nity and to the consumer than to the farmer. 

The midpoint of the 1950's is a time of 
unusual change in most lines of business as 
well as in agriculture. This would be a poor 
time to abandon the census of agriculture. 
It is to be hoped that Congress will imple- 
ment the authorization for the census with 
enough funds to permit it to be taken. 


A Long-Range Agricultural Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


or TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 31, 1954 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a letter I 
have received from Thomas J. Hitch, 
president of the Tennessee Farm Bureau 
Federation, in which Mr. Hitch sets 
forth the ideas and views of the Federa- 
tion in regard to a long-range agricul- 
tural program, 

There being no objection, the letter 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TENNESSEE Farm BUREAU FEDERATION, 
Columbia, Tenn., March 26, 1954. 
Hon. ESTES KEFAUVER, 
United States Senate, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Estes: In the very near future, you 
Will no doubt be considering changes in 
farm-program legislation, particularly as it 
pertains to price supports and adjustments. 
It is my desire to present to you the views 
of the Tennessee Farm Bureau on some of 
these matters before they come up for con- 
sideration. 

In my letter to you yesterday, I set out 
the procedure which we in farm bureau 
had used in discussing and developing reso- 
lutions and recommendations which we felt 
Would be in the best interest of an improved 
farm program for agriculture and help farm- 
ers attatn the highest possible net income 
for their labors. I will, therefore, deal di- 
rectly in this letter with some specific recom- 
mendations. 

We recognize that a farm program must 
be one which will serve and protect agri- 
Culture and at the same time be in the 
interest of the general public and our overall 
economy. We Uclieve that in the long run, 
the basic principles incorporated in the Ag- 
Ticultural Act of 1949 would more nearly 
Serve this end. We know that one of the 
most basic principles involved in the suc- 
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cess of any price-support program is our 
ability to control production. Further, our 
price-support program must be one which 
does not serve to hold an umbrella over the 
foreign producer as has been our experience 
in the past few years. The present situa- 
tion in agriculture with declining prices, a 
wide disparity between the cost of the things 
the farmer buys and the price which he re- 
ceives for his products, plus the effect of the 
accumulation of tremendous surpluses, 
makes us sensitive to the need for immediate 
relief as well as a program of long-run sta- 
bility, which would prevent the recurrence 
of today's situation in agriculture. With 
these beliefs, we recommend the following 
specific changes in present agricultural 
legislation: 

(1) Application of the Agricultural Act of 
1949 and its principles of variable price sup- 
ports. 

(2) Amend the aet of 1949 to provide for 
mandatory 90-percent price supports the 
first year marketing quotas are in effect 
following a year in which quotas were not in 
effect for that commodity. This would per- 
mit producers of a given commodity to keep 
supplies in line with demand and retain 
90-percent price supports. 

(3) Permit modernized parity formula to 
become effective at the end of 1955,.with an 
amendment to the act of 1949 providing that 
no parity price be reduced more than 5 per- 
cent in any 1 year because of the change 
to the modernized formula. 

(4) Provide producers the opportunity to 
decide when quotas are to be applied rather 


-~ than left to the discretion and authority of 


the Secretary of Agriculture. 

(5) Provide county committees more au- 
thority in making program adjustments 
locally. 

(6) Provide and encourage means for CCC 
and other funds to be used to move surplus 
stocks, wherever sound and possible, in 
channels of trade throughout the world, 
before these stocks become the property of 
the Government. 

(7) Request the Secretary of Agriculture 
to publish lists of crops which may be grown 
on diverted acres so as not to further add 
to the burden of surpluses of other crops. 

(8) Encourage the use of diverted acres 
for soil buliding crops and practices to as- 
sure soil conservation and the storing of 
fertility in the “soll fertility bank.“ 

AS a necessary prerequisite to the success 
of these recommendations, particularly the 
application of the variable principles of the 
act of 1949, we favor setting aside sufficient 
quantities of accumulated commodity stocks 
to permit variable price supports an oppor- 
tunity to succeed. These set-aside stocks 
must be blocked off in computation of price- 
support levels if the act of 1949 Is to succeed 
in giving farmers a reasonable price support 
during their period of adjustment of supply 
to demand. 

Our attention has been called in various 
Ways to proposals and other suggestions 
which we do not believe would be to the 
best interest of farmers and in keeping with 
their desires as expressed in adopted reso- 
lutions. For this reason, we oppose changes 
in present legislation which would— 

(1) Lower the percentage supply of cotton 
to 102 as the beginning percentage for lower- 
ing the level of support below 90 percent. 

(2) Lowering the percent carryover in 
cotton from 30 to 20 percent in computing 
norma! supplies. 

I appreciate the opportunity of presenting 
to you the views of our membership in these 
matters of agricultural legislation. We ap- 
preciate your interest and sincerity in your 
efforts to promote legislation to the welfare, 
not only of agriculture, but the Nation as 
a whole. We hope, upon study of these 
matters, that you will give our recommen- 
dations every consideration and support. 

Yours truly, 
Tom J. Hrren. 
President, 
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Defense and Foreign Trade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CARL T. CURTIS 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 31, 1954 


Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
would like to insert in the Record two 
articles written by Mr. Leslie Gould, 
which appeared in the New York Jour- 
nal American within the last few days. 
The articles are as follows: 

Waren Tannr Hor POTATO: DEFENSE, WACES 
INVOLVED 


(By Leslie Gould) 


WASHINGTON, March 22.—The United States 
Tariff Commission has before it a “hot 
potato”—probably ita hottest. This is a re- 
quest by American watchmaking companies 
for an increase in tariffs on Jeweled Swiss 
watches and movements. Everything is 
wrapped up In this case—from national secu- 
rity to protection of higher paid United 
States labor. 

The Commission must by statute make its 
recommendation by the end of May to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. Under the Reciprocal 
Trade Act, he alone makes the final decision, 

Two years ago the Commission, by a 4-to-2 
vote, recommended a 50-percent increase in 
the tariff on 17-jewel movements—by far 
the major watch import. President Truman 
rejected the recommendation. The then 
President rejected his Tariff Commission's 
contention Swiss watch imports were a 
serious threat to the United States watch- 
making industry. 

That all depends on whether you are look- 
ing chiefly at company profits, or at what is 
happening to the market, to employment in 
the industry and to the need for this preci- 
sion industry in a pushbutton, atomic war. 

Before going into that, here is the statisti- 
cal background, 

The present tariff averages $2.10 on the 17- 
and less-jeweled movements, set in 1936, 
Prior to that the tariff had been §3.75, set 
in 1930 by the Smoot-Hawley Act. There 
has been no change since 1936, and the pres- 
ent request is to restore the tariff to $3.75, 

When the $3.75 tariff was made, a Swiss 
17-jewel movement cost around $2. By 1936 
the Swiss cost had gone to about $2.25 to 
$2.50. An American movement cost around 
$4.50 to $4.75. So the $2.10 tariff provided 
protection. 

Since then, the cost of a Swiss movement 
has gone to around $4, plus the $2.10 tariff, 
but American costs have risen to $10.50, so 
there is no protection in the tariff. 

Labor represents 80 percent of the cost of 
a watch. Girls, who do practically all the 
watch assembly, got 50 cents an hour prewar. 
Today they are paid $1.60 to $1.70 an hour 
and it is precision work. 

Toolmakers—and they are the real skilled 
craftsmen in the industry—got $1 an hour in 
1939, but today they are paid 23.25. Part 
of this Increase has been offset by improved 
machine tools, reflected in the fact that 
while wages are up 225 to 240 percent, moye- 
ments have risen only 121 to 133 percent. 

SWISS IMPORTS RISING 

The story of what is happening to the 
United States watch market is best told in 
the figures on American production of 17- 
jewel and above movements and Swiss im- 
ports. From 1936 to 1940, American produc- 
tion averaged 1,600,000 and imports 2,500,000. 
In the next 4 years—the 1041 to 1945 war 
years—United States companies made on the 
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average 1,561,000 while imports from Switzer- 
land jumped to 6,244,000. 

After the war, American production went 
from 1,878,000 in 1946 to 3,000,000 in 1951— 
the peak year. Swiss imports went from 
7,927,000 in 1946 down to 5,700,000 in 1949 
and have been rising steadily since, reaching 
9.000, 000 last year against American produe- 
tion of 2,300,000. 

So, for every American-made 17-jewel and 
above watch, 3.7 Swiss are sold in the United 
States. 


Ero WATCH Imports Turraten OUR DEFENSE 
INDUSTRY 
(By Leslie Gould) 

WASHINGTON, March 23.—The United 

tates and the rest of the world are threat- 
ened with a pushbutton, atomic war. The 
fact that State Department blundering, 
treachery, and a soft attitude toward com- 
munism and Russia are responsible for los- 
ing the peace is beside the point. 

The important thing now is to be pre- 
pared and not be caught as in 1941. For 
there won't be the time to prepare. Also 
by being prepared, such a catastrophe as 
world war III may be avoided. 

This preparedness includes keeping In a 
state of readiness certain key industries. 
This means not only having the necessary 
plants and tools, but a force of trained, 
skilled workers ready to take on the war 
assignment, 

One of these is the precision-watchmaking 
industry. which currently is facing further 
contraction if not extinction, due to foreign 
competition, 

An atom bomb. a guided missile, a rocket 
js no better than the timing device—the 
fuse—in its nose. If the bomb goes off too 
soon or too late, its effectiveness is reduced— 
maybe lost, 

SUPPLIES ONLY 20 PERCENT 

Today the American watchmaking indus- 
try supplles only about 20 percent of all 
watches sold here, against about 40 percent 
prewar. In the last 2 years employment in 
the Industry has dropped 24 percent. 

This is a precision industry, with labor 
representing about 80 percent of the cost. 
Machines have been developed to make the 
parts so they are interchangeable, and the 
same machines can and do produce the parts 
for bomb-timing devices. The assembly is 
chiefiy hand, with workers fitting parts that 
are hardly visible to the eye—no bigger than 
a comma, 

If the present trend continues, because of 
the cheaper labor costs in Switzerland, the 
United States will be increasingly depend- 
ent on that tiny country for its timing de- 
vices. 

Switzerland has always been neutral and 
like Sweden has supplied both sides in war. 
It does a big trade with the Communists 

now. In the event of war, it would be 
easy for Russia to pinch off that supply 
source. Then the United States might be 
in a sericus, if not desperate, position, 
BRITISH BUILT UP INDUSTRY 

Interestingly, Britain some time ago recog- 
nized this weakness and took steps in 1945 
to protect her watch industry, From 370,000 
watches of all kinds produced in 1947, Eng- 
land this year will turn out around 2,750,000. 
Smith & Co., a leading British maker, had 
4,000 employees in 1940. Today there are 
40,000. 

The present United States tariff is around 
$2.10 on jeweled movements, and when it 
was reduced to that figure from 63.75 in 
1936, the cost of a Swiss movement was 
around 82.50 and an American $4.75. Today 
the Swiss cost is $6.10, including the $2.10 
tariff, against $10.50 for the competing Amer- 
— So, American companies can’t com- 
pe 
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Hawaii Grateful for Recognition Given by 
Texans to Great War Record of Jap- 
anese-Americans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


| HON. JOSEPH R. FARRINGTON 


DELEGATE FROM HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 31, 1954 


Mr. FARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, 
Hawali is grateful that her plea for 
statehood has emphasized the loyalty 
and sacrifice of the Japanese-American 
veterans who made such a remarkable 
record in World War I and the unusually 
heavy sacrifices made by troops from 
Hawaii in the Korean conflict. 

We are happy that the bond that 
exists between the fighting men of the 
islands and the soldiers of Texas is being 
recognized. Much of what is said and 
written on the subject may be familiar 
to some, but in this era of haste and 
turmoil its significance may have been 
missed. Because Japan was our enemy 
in the war that started with the attack 
on Pearl Harbor, some bear a resentment 
that blinds their eyes to the unassall- 
able evidence that Hawaii instilled the 
principles of freedom and love for Amer- 
ica so strongly in the hearts of their cit- 
izens of Japanese descent that the island 
soldier-patriots set an example of sacri- 
fice and courage that drew the admira- 
tion of military men the world around. 

Senator Prick DANIEL, of Texas, re- 
cently said: 

I have served with the citizens of Hawail 
in the Armed Forces, and was stationed for a 
short time in the islands at Honolulu, I am 
acquainted with the gallant manner in which 
men from Hawali served in all branches of 
the Armed Forces, and especially with the 
record of those who served with many men 
from my own State in the Itallan campaigns, 

In World War II the 442d Regimental Com- 
bat Team, composed of 2,600 Americans of 
Japanese ancestry, helped write into the 
annals of American history one of the great- 
est records of heroism. Gen. Mark W. Clark 
has pointed out that the 442d was the most 
decorated unit in the entire military history 
of the United States. 

Moreover, Iam fully aware of the fact that 
the civilian population of Hawaii gave its 
complete and wholehearted wartime cooper- 
ation, as Fleet Adm. Chester W. Nimitz has 
testified, and oversubscribed its war bond 
quota, 

In the more recent Korean war a substan- 
tial percentage of soldiers from Hawall, both 
Caucasian and non-Caucasian, were in the 
24th and 25th Divisions in Japan when the 
outbreak occurred. They were the first divi- 
sions committed to action in Korea. The 
24th Division was soon afterward strength- 
ened by the Fifth Regimental Combat Team 
from Hawall. 

I say all this in order that it may be clear 
that I have a high regard and sincere respect 
for the people of Hawaii. I am certain that 
the great majority of them are patriotic and 
loyal American citizens, 


His mention of the tie that binds Texas 


to Hawaii by the service record of the 
442d will rekindle the feeling of brother- 
hood between the citizen soldiers of this 
State and Hawaii, and make appropriate 
a slight review of what happened at Fort 
Worth on October 18, 1950, and the 
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events that led up to it. It may help to 
sharpen the memories of those in other 
parts of this great Nation. For this I 
am indebted to Mike M. Masaoka, one of 
those who participated in the ceremony 
in which members of the 442d Combat 
Team were made honorary citizens of 
Texas. Under date of March 24 he wrote 
me: 

In response to your inquiry regarding the 
conferring of honorary citizenship by the 
State of Texas on the men of the 442d Regi- 
mental Combat Team, may I say that this 
was done on two separate occasions. 

The first time was following the rescue of 
the Lost Texas Battalion in the Vosges 
Mountains of northeastern France around 
the first week in November 1944. During 
World War III was in charge of public rela- 
tions for the 442d and remember that we 
were told by newspapermen attached to the 
86th Texas Division that the then Governor 
of Texas had issued such a proclamation, 
naming all members of the combat team 
honorary Texans. I belleve that the Stars 
and Stripes, official Army newspaper, also 
carried the story. ~ 

The second time was during the 25th an- 
nual reunion of the 36th Division Associa- 
tion in Fort Worth, Tex., on October 28, 1950, 
which was the 6th anniversary of the rescue 
of the Ist Battalion of the 141st Alamo Regi- 
ment of the 36th Texas Division, the so- 
called Lost Battalion, by the 442d Combat 
Team in France. 

On that occasion Brig. Gen. William H. 
Martin, president of the 36th Division Asso- 
ciation and adjutant general of the State of 
Texas, in the name of Gov. Allen Shivers, 
confirmed the action of an earlier Governor 
conferring honorary Texas citizenship on the 
men of the 442d by reading a proclamation 
once again designating all 442d veterans as 
honorary citizens of Texas. 

At the Fort Worth reunion Wilson Makabe, 
a double-amputee veteran of the 442d, and I 
were present and received individual white 
10-gallon hats as symbols of the honorary 
citizenship that had been conferred upon 
all members of the 442d Japanese American 
Combat Team. 

Trusting that this information will be 
useful in illustrating the esteem in which 
the members of the 442d are held by the 
people of Texas, I am, 

Sincerely, 
Muse M. MASAOKA, 
Washington Representative, Japanese 
American Citizens League, 
WasHINGTON, D. G. 


It was this, the 442d Combat Team. 
that in October 1944 rescued the Lost 
Battalion of Texas in the foothills of the 
Vosges Mountains near Bruyeres, France, 
after several other attempts had failed. 
Many thousands of words have been 
written about that heroic victory. The 
motion picture, Go for Broke, took its 
theme from the battle. Hawaii is proud 
of this record. 

All fair-minded Americans now join 
in recognizing that these Americans of 
Japanese descent showed in this action, 
beyond any doubt, that they were made 
of the stuff that has sustained this coun- 
try throughout its history of privation 
and sacrifice on the battlefield. 

One of the most notable phases of this 
record is that the Japanese American 
Team suffered more casualties than the 
number of men they rescued. It was a 
heavy military price, but a lesson in 
loyalty and devotion to duty that 
matches any in our history. 

It would only be fair to add that about 
two-thirds of the 442d was composed 
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of Japanese Americans from Hawaii who 
volunteered for service. It is also appro- 
priate to point out the fact that not a 
Sirigle case of sabotage by a citizen of 
Hawaii was reported during the war, 
despite the presence there of many per- 
Sons of the Japanese race, both citizens 
and others. 

Americans of Japanese ancestry in 
Hawaii constitute about a third of the 
whole. They are not in the majority. 
Yet the evidence shows that whatever 
their relative numerical position may be, 
they are, in fact, good American citizens 
that all of us are proud of. This point 
needs to be made so that any questions 
or doubts that are raised in the statehood 
debate about the character of Hawaii's 
people, and particularly those of the Jap- 
anese race, may be resolved completely 
and finally in Hawaii's favor. 
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Independent Offices Appropriation Bill, 
Tha aos 


SPEECH 
HON. NORRIS COTTON 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, March 30, 1954 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 8583) making 
appropriations for the Executive Office and 
sundry independent executive bureaus, 
boards, commissions, corporations, agencies, 
and Offices for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1955, and for other purposes. 


Mr. COTTON. Mr. Chairman, a par- 
Uamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. COTTON. I want to make sure, 
after all of this discussion, of the ruling 
of the Chair on the question raised by 
the gentleman from Virginia. Was the 
ruling of the Chair to take out all those 
provisions starting on page 29, running 
clear through and including the first 
provision on the top of page 31? 

The CHAIRMAN, All of those have 
been stricken out. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. I think the 
attention of the House should be called 
to one fact. There has been a great deal 
of criticism about the Appropriations 
Committee legislating on appropriation 
bills. Undoubtedly some of it is justi- 
fied, and perhaps it is well we have been 
denied a rule. But I think everyone in 
this House should understand that be- 
cause of the lack of a rule this bill has 
been stripped in the last few minutes 
of provisions that have been in this law 
for a long time; provisions restricting 


public housing to American citizens; pro- 


visions subjecting expenditures to the 
scrutiny of the Office of the Comptroller 
General; provisions to keep their books 
Open to the authorities in the various 
communities, and provisions that no 
housing units constructed shall be occu- 
pied by Communists. I am rather 
amazed that this action should have been 
advocated by any Member of this House. 
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Henry S. Beers, Vice President of Aetna 
Life Insurance Co., Testified This Morn- 
ing on H. R. 8356, a Bill to Improve the 
Public Health by Encouraging More Ex- 
tensive Use of the Voluntary Prepay- 
ment Method in the Provision of Per- 
sonal Health Services 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 31, 1954 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, continuing its hearings on 
H. R. 8356, a bill to improve the public 
health by encouraging more extensive 
use of the voluntary prepayment method 
in the provision of personal health serv- 
ices, today heard testimony from Mr. 
Henry S. Beers, vice president of the 
Aetna Life Insurance Co., Hartford, 
Conn. Mr. Beers spoke on behalf of the 
American Life Convention and Life In- 
surance Association of America. 

Mr. Beers’ statement follows: 

My name is Henry S. Beers. I am a vite 
president of the Aetna Life Insurance Co. I 
appear before you on behalf of the American 
Life Convention and the Life Insurance As- 
sociation of America, 2 life insurance com- 
pany associations whose combined mem- 
bership consists of 245 life insurance com- 
panies. These companies, in addition to pro- 
viding life insurance for the American pub- 
lic, underwrite approximately 40 percent of 
the individual policies of health insurance, 
and approximately 80 percent of the group 
health insurance in this country. These to- 
tals are exclusive of the voluntary hospital, 
surgical, and medical prepayment plan cov- 
erage in Blue Cross, Blue Shield, and similar 
organizations. The insurance companies and 
these other prepayment plans together cover 
100 million or more persons in this country 
with some form of voluntary health insur- 
ance. 

When I appeared before this committee on 
October 13, 1953, I presented a series of charts 
assembled by the Health Insurance Council 
which showed the tremendous growth of 
voluntary accident and health insurance in 
this country. I also stated that, simulta- 
neously with the rapid spread of each line of 
coverage, the benefits offered bad been con- 
tinuously improved in an endeavor better to 
meet the public’s desire for more adequate 
protection. 

Other insurance witnesses at the October 
13 hearing described what many persons, 
with reason, believe the most important 
development in the health-insurance field in 
the last 20 years, namely the introduction 
of major medical insurance. This coverage 
meets the need for protection against the 
high medical costs incident to major disease, 
In discussing H. R. 8356 today, I will not 
review the facts presented to you last fall, 
but I do want to emphasize again the rapid 
expansion of all forms of voluntary health 
insurance that has taken place in this coun- 
try, the improvements in coverage that are 
steadily being made and our strong belief 
that this trend will continue. In fact this 
trend has acquired an irresistible momentum, 

The preamble of H. R. 8356 states “that it 
is the purpose of this act to encourage and 
stimulate private initiative in making good 
and comprehensive health services generally 
accéssible on reasonable terms, through ade- 
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quate health service prepayment plans, to 
the maximum number of people.” 

The life-insurance business is in accord 
with the principle that voluntary health 
benefit prepayment plans should be encour-~ 
aged. It looks with favor on constructive 
methods for stimulating private initiative in 
achieving this objective. H. R. 8356 is of- 
fered as a method of providing an incentive 
in this direction through Government ac- 
tion. The overall objective of developing the 
broadest possible health-insurance coverage 
is one which can be achieved only through 
continuing progress in a number of different 
areas, through the combined activities of all 
concerned including the insuring public, 
the medical professions and institutions, and 
the competitive activities of the many in- 
surance companies and other organizations 
offering prepayment plans. This bill deals 
with one possible method for the stimulation 
of these plans. 

H. R. 8356 is not offered as a panacea and 
it is important not to expect too much of 
it. It must be recognized that although a 
great majority of the American people are 
insurable and ought to insure themselves 
through prepaid voluntary health plans, 
there will always be uninsurable groups of 
individuals. The indigent, for example, can- 
not provide for themselves through volun- 
tary prepaid plans. They are and always 
have been a social responsibility and health 
care for them must be provided by public 
assistance. As people grow older the in- 
cidence of illness and disease increases, the 
availability of adequate home care decreases, 
and the corresponding cost of the usual 
prepaid hospital and medical care may be 
beyond the ability of some of them to pay 
for the protection. Nevertheless, progress is 
being made in extending voluntary coverage 
to this group. 

Thus, it is important that we recognize 
that H. R. 8356 will not provide health care 
for some individuals who are already physi- 
cally impaired, or those who cannot pay 
their share of the cost of a voluntary pre- 
payment plan. The objective of the bill is 
to encourage voluntary insurers to extend 
further health insurance coverage to those 
who are insurable and desire to purchase 
health insurance, The bill contemplates 
that this purpose might be accomplished 
by making a form of reinsurance available 
where needed to stimulate the establishment 
and maintenance of voluntary prepayment 
plans, or to stimulate experimentation with 
new types of benefit or areas of coverage. 

This reinsurance proposal is new. Al- 
though its outline is glven in the bill, much 
of the detail is left to subsequent admin- 
istrative action. There are many sound 
principles included in this bill, some of 
which I will discuss because we consider 
them important to maintain: 

(1) The prepaid medical care the bill seeks 
to stimulate would be provided through non- 
governmental agencies. 
private voluntary agencies is in keeping 
with the view, which we share, that pro- 
viding medical care or medical care bene- 
fits to those who are insurable and able to 
pay for health-insurance protection, is not 
a proper function of Government. 

(2) The reinsurance system proposed 
would be voluntary. No individual would 
be compelled to buy health insurance, nor 
would any health insurance carrier by com- 
pelled to purchase reinsurance, or otherwise 
submit to any of the regulations issued by 
the Government in carrying out the purposes 
of the act. 

(3) The plan contemplates no Federal sub- 
aidy, except the payment by the Govern- 
ment of administrative expenses during the 
first 5 years and the temporary provision of 
$25 million of Initial capital. Any plan sub- 
sidizing benefit payments could not be free 
from Government control of the distribution 
of medical care. 


This reliance on 


. ance carrier. 
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(4) The reinsurance would be available 
to both insurance companies and nonprofit 
prepayment health service plans, 

(5) The plan would operate within the 
framework of State supervision of the in- 
surance business and the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare is directed to util- 
ize the State insurance departments. We 
believe that the greatest care should be exer- 
cised to assure that the State insurance de- 
partments be utilized to the maximum ex- 
tent and that there be no encroachment by 
Federal agencies upon the system of the 
State supervision of insurance, 

(6) The reinsurance would cover only ab- 
normal losses sustained by a health-insur- 
It also employs the so-called 
coinsurance principle, whereby a part of ab- 
normal losses would always have to be borne 
by the reinsured health-insurance carrier. 
This gives carriers an incentive to offer only 
financially sound insurance protection. 

Although this new reinsurance plan in- 
cludes these principles, there are many 
uncertainties about it which make it dim- 
cult to appraise. It is equally difficult, at 
this time, to predict the extent to which 
insurance companies and other organizations 
will be able to use this reinsurance plan. 

The bill in its present form is but a broad 
outline of the plan. It necessarily delegates 
to the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare the responsibility for “filling in“ a 
number of highly important details of the 
reinsurance plan, The usefulness of the 
plan, and whether It does good or does harm, 
will depend on these final determinations, 
The Secretary is authorized to prescribe the 
terms which must be met for a health in- 
surance carrier and its plan to qualify for 
reinsurance. This includes benefits to be 
provided and terms of the insurance. These 
go to the very fundamentals of underwriting 
voluntary health insurance, and without 
a knowledge of what the Secretary will pre- 
scribe in these respects, it is impossible to 
evaluate the plan, predict the extent of its 
use, or gage its effects. 

The standards prescribed in the bill for 
fixing the reinsurance premium rates are 
necessarily indefinite. The premiums are 
to be such as to make the reinsurance plan 
self-sustaining and, at the same time, pro- 
mote the objectives of the bill. The final 
determination of the reinsurance premium 
rates, however, will have a very great bearing 
on whether the plan will be successful, If 
the premium rates are too high, that will 
discourage use of the plan. If too low, that 
will result in the rapid dissipation of the 
$25 million capital appropriated by the Gov- 
ernment. To the extent such losses are not 
later repaid from premium income, a pattern 
for Government subsidies would be estab- 
lished. We are opposed in principle to the 
Government subsidizing prepaid medical 
care plans. 

Even if the reinsurance premium rates are 
neither too high nor too low on the aver- 
age, they might be discriminatory. That 
would have the result of favoring some plans 
and impeding other plans for reasons other 
than their inherent merit. This would tend 
to defeat the objectives of the legislation. 

The administration is to be commended 
for its approach to this problem. Its plan 
includes many sound insurance principles. 
It attempts to carry forward some of the 
thinking in your committee that Govern- 
ment reinsurance might help spread volun- 
tary health insurance. It merits careful 
study in the hope that it may accomplish 
its intended purpose. However, since the 
plan is new and so many important detalis 
are yet unknown and, therefore, many un- 
certainties remain unresolved, we are not 
in a position to go on record in favor of the 
bill at this time. 

We have considered the question of wheth- 
er it would be desirable to amend the bill 
to include many of the conditions, which, 
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under the present wording of the bill, are 
left to regulation. Were the bill amended 
to cover the important details of the plan, 
it would be easier to obtain an appraisal 
from insurance companies and other organi- 
zations entitled to participate. But itis our 
conclusion that a bill incorporating stand- 
ards, eligibility, premium rates, and other 
detalls we have mentioned, would result in 
inflexibility. Reinsurance could not be 
readily adjusted to the many types of cov- 
erage, or the changes which are constantly 
occurring with respect to such coverages. 
It is our feeling that the plan will be work- 
able only in the event the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare has the au- 
thority provided in the bill and exercises it 
wisely. 

The life-insurance business assures your 
committee of its continued cooperation in 
connection, with the proposed legislation. 
We feel that more study of the proposal is 
indicated. We are eager to do anything we 
can to help spread sound voluntary health 
insurance to the people of this country. 


Improving the Employment Situation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. BYRNE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 31, 1954 


Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I have introduced H. R. 8586 
in order to help alleviate the situation 
with respect to unemployment which 
exists throughout the country, and par- 
ticularly in the city of Philadelphia, part 
of which I represent, where many per- 
sons have been terminated from their 
jobs in the various military installations 
and commercial enterprises. This bill 
would authorize the appointment of a 
Public Works Administrator who would 
be empowered to receive applications 
from States, Territories, and so forth, for 
Federal assistance in projects of con- 
struction, alteration, expansion, or re- 
pair of public facilities and public im- 
provements. And right now seems to be 
a good time to legislate in this direction. 
This would not be a handout, as some 
individuals seem to think the old WPA 
was, but would be authorization for 
needed public improvements. 

I understand the Census Bureau has 
recently compiled figures which show 
that unemployment in February rose by 
584,000 to a total of 3,671,000, and that 
the Labor Department reports the num- 
ber of persons claiming unemployment 
insurance rose to 2,211,300 in the last 
week of February, a new peak for this 
year. The Labor Department has also 
reported that the number of persons 
filing initial claims—notices of unem- 
ployment—rose 10 percent in the first 
week of March. 

We have a large percentage of these 
individuals in Philadelphia. Cutbacks 
in production and job terminations are 
really hitting our people hard. The lines 
are long at the unemployment offices; I 
have taken time to observe the great 
number of those who find it necessary 
to collect unemployment insurance to 
help tide them over. The employment 
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offices are besieged daily by these peo- 
ple, who are finding it increasingly difi- 
cult to maintain their homes and provide 
for their families. 

This administration has seen fit to 
reduce forces in our Military Establish- 
ments, and I have protested the unusual 
and what appears to me unnecessary 
cutbacks in my particular section. It 
would seem there is undue discrimination 
against the Delaware Valley with its 
large industrial area, and I do not be- 
lieve the savings that may be realized 
from such changes are justified. The 
security of this country demands ade- 
quate military facilities, and I believe 
they should be maintained for our pro- 
tection and to ease the economic dis- 
tress now being felt. And some legisla- 
tion, like the bill I have just introduced, 
authorizing public works with Federal 
and local assistance will aid the unem- 
ployment situation and certainly bolster 
the morale of our people. 


Congress Should Guard Carefully in the 
Public Interest the Broad Powers Given 
to Interstate Authorities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 30, 1954 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
Delaware River Port Authority, in May 
of 1954, authorized a special committee 
of its members to make a study of high- 
speed transit for south Jersey. How- 
ever, nothing has been done by the com- 
mittee or the authority itself to advance 
this much needed facility. a 

About the same time as the special 
committee was appointed the authority 
gave notice of an intention to raise the 
toll charges on the Camden-Philadelphia 
Bridge, which is under its operation. 
One of the reasons advanced by the 
authority was to provide a high-speed 
transit system for south Jersey. The 
toll charge for a passenger automobile 
was raised 25 percent, from 20 to 25 cents 
per crossing. Opposition was entered 
against this increase with the Secretary 
of the Army, in whom authority had been 
placed by Congress to determine whether 
tolls were just and reasonable. That 
matter has been awaiting a decision, by 
the Secretary of the Army, for almost a 
year. In the meantime the authority 
has been collecting the increased tolls. 
The higher rate of toll has brought to 
the authority the sum of $6,080,670 be- 
tween June 20, 1953, and February 28, 
1954. The old tolls would have brought 
in $4,915,606. Thus, there was a clear 
gain of $1,165,064 as a result of the in- 
creased tolls. 

Notwithstanding this increase, which 
has become a part of an already large 
surplus of several million dollars, noth- 
ing has been done to carry out the de- 
clared intention of the authority to pro- 
vide a rapid-transit system for south 
Jersey. 
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This disregard of the public interest, 
it seems, is characteristic of authorities 
such as the Delaware River Port Au- 
thority. It is observable elsewhere the 
same as in the Delaware River area. 
Why is it? Once the unusual powers and 
authorities are given, these authorities 
assume a degree of arrogance toward the 
public that is surprising. All of this in- 
dicates that while authorities are created 
‘for the public good, yet, they at times 
fail greatly to fulfill their intended mis- 
sion. What can be done about it by the 
public? Nothing.“ is the answer after 
the pewers have been once given. All of 
this indicates that with the experience 
thus gained, Congress, in cases where ap- 
proval is hereafter given to compacts 
between States, would be justified in 
adding limitations that would more sure- 
ly protect the rights of the people. 

The Courier-Post newspaper of Cam- 
den, N. J., has made a valiant effort to 
awaken in the membership of the Dela- 
ware River Port Authority a realization 
of the duty they owe to the public. As 
part of my remarks, I include the follow- 
ing editorial of that newspaper, appear- 
ing in the issue of Monday, March 19, 
1954. It reads as follows: 


PA SHOULD START at Once ON SPEED-LINE 
Survey 


In May of last year the Delaware River 
Port Authority authorized a special com- 
mittee of its members to undertake a sur- 
vey of all aspects of the problems relating 
to a high-speed transit system for south 
Jersey. 

In June of last year, the port authority 
put into effect a 25-percent increase in 
Camden Bridge tolls, contending this was 
necessary before any action could be taken 
on the speed lines as well as to finance 
construction of the new bridge at Gloucester 
City. 

Nothing further has been done about the 
transit survey. 

This month, both Edward C. McAuliffe, 
chairman of the authority, and Joseph K. 
Costello, its executive director, have ex- 
plained that the survey is waiting on final 
determination by Army Secretary Stevens 
of whether the toll increase shall be allowed 
in the face of the protests made against it. 

If the higher tolls are approved, McAuliffe 
said, we will proceed immediately with the 
study of high-speed extension,” which he 
agrees would be extremely advantagecus to 
all south Jersey communities and their peo- 
ple. 

But If Stevens’ decision should be against 
the higher tolls, according to McAuliffe, the 
authority might consider itself financially 
unable to undertake the speed-line project. 
And in any event, he asserts, “good business 
dictates” that not even the survey be under- 
taken till Stevens makes his decision, one 
way or the other. 

Secretary Stevens doubtless would have 
Tuled on the new bridge tolls before now 
had it not been for his imbroglio with Sen- 
ator McCarrtHY, which is necessarily occupy- 
ing most of his time and attention. Even 
80, the ruling may be made soon. 

Much as the Courler-Post hates to say so, 
it is also highly likely that the ruling will 
be favorable to the port authority and will 
sanction the bridge toll increase. 

That was the recommendation made to 
Stevens by Examiner Mohundro, who con- 
ducted public hearings on the increase. It 
is extremely rare for a Secretary to reverse 
his examiner in such a case, and would be 
still rarer for Mohundro to be reversed. He 
has a record extending over many years of 
never being reversed in similar cases. 
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The authority thus is playing it unnec- 

essarily safe in refusing even to start its 
speed line survey pending Stevens’ decision. 
Congressman WOLVERTON now has shown how 
ridiculously conservative the authority is 
being. 
Taking the port authority's own figures for 
toll collections since it put the higher rates 
in effect last June 20, WoLverton shows that 
total collections from then until February 
28 of this year were $6,080,670. 

If the old tolls had been in effect during 
this period, the authority would have taken 
in only $4,915,606 in the-same time. 

It has netted an extra $1,165,064 because 
of the increased tolls during this period of 
Slightly more than 8 months. 

That would be enough—several times 
over—to finance the rapid transit survey it 
has authorized, especially since this survey 
will cover ground that for the most part has 
been pretty thoroughly explored in previous 
studies. 

“Now that the port authority has more 
than sufficient funds to get the high-speed 
transportation survey underway," WOLVER- 
TON asks, What more does it need? Why 
should it wait any longer for a decision from 
Secretary Stevens when it has more than 81 
million to finance such a survey? 

“Is the port authority going to wait until 
Secretary Stevens announces a decision, 
then tell the public high-speed transporta- 
tion is economically unfeasible, and use those 
extra nickels—the ‘entire $1 million worth 
for something else? 

“South Jersey residents, civic and indus- 
trial leaders, and its political leaders all 
plead for high-speed transportation to fight 
traffic congestion which is strangling efforts 
of the area to keep up with the tremendous 
growth of the Delaware Valley. Why can't 
the port authority hear these appeals and do 
something immediately?” 

As WOLVERTON says, “The need for the 
transit lines is growing by the minute. It is 
extremely urgent. The Greater Camden 
Merchants Association and the Camden 
County Mayors Association are two organ- 
izations that within the last few days have 
demanded immediate action on it.“ 

What answers can the port authority give 
to WotverTon’s questions, except to agree 
they are unanswerable, and start at once on 
the transit survey which it authorized 10 
long months ago? 


Army Contradictions 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 30, 1954 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
sire to bring to the attention of the 
Members of this House a most timely 
and pertinent editorial which appeared 
in the March 24 edition of the News- 
Tribune, of Waltham, Mass. 

This excellent editorial presents a 
number of questions to the high officials 
of the Defense Department, which I am 
sure, deserve the serious consideration 
of Congress, and warrgnts our keen in- 
terest. 

It is most disturbing to me, to say the 
least, and I know it has the same effect 
on all Members, to find so many signs 
of lowering ee among our military 
personnel, is a very grave problem 
FVV 
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Defense Department but to the Congress 
in meeting our responsibilities in ade- 
quately providing for national defense, 
A military unit is no better than the 
spirit that exists among its members and 
the morale of their families, déspite 
whatever powerful war weapons they 
may possess. 

Assurances to military personnel as 
well as their families that their medical 
needs will be fully and humanely pro- 
vided for is a major factor in the main- 
tenance of high spirit and morale. There 
is real and serious doubt that the cur- 
rent proposal to close Murphy General 
Hospital in Waltham, and other such 
facilities throughout the country, is a 
wise and practical economy. That is 
why I have urged the chairman of the 
House Armed Services Committee to in- 
itiate immediate investigative action by 
the appointment of a hospital survey 
subcommittee. I earnestly hope that in 
his wisdom he sees fit to do so in the 
near future and when he does he will 
instruct the committee to get the answers 
to the patriotic questions propounded in 
the public interest by the News-Tribune. 

The editorial follows: 


ARMY CONTRADICTIONS 


The Department of Defense should be ask- 
ing itself a number of vital questions before 
it goes through with the closing and disposal 
of Murphy Army Hospital. 

Does the Army feel there is a relationship 
between its dependency care and 
the enlistment or reenlistment of desirable 
personnel? 

Is the world situation so harmonious that 
the Army can scrap a fully equipped, well- 
manned facility? 

Does the Pentagon feel it will be able to 
Justify making such an efficient unit ex- 
pendable surplus if United States forces be- 
come involved in another police action and 
it then costs three times as much to create a 
new one? 

Is the Pentagon prepared to defend itself 
for & sharp decline in Armed morale 
when it becomes apparent the Army is 
shirking its responsibilities to the family of 
untformed personnel? 

Does this mean that the Army disagrees 
with President Eisenhower and Secretary of 
Defense Wilson as to the responsibility of 
the Government for medical and dental care 
now given dependents of those taken out of 
civilian life? 

Or are these highest authorities In the 
land contradicting thelr own positions by 
giving approval to fiscal 1954-55 appropria- 
tions which make such an economy move 
necessary? 

The answers to most of these questions are 
fairly obvious, containing as they do ele- 
ments which make a strong case for mainte- 
nance of Murphy Hospital as a military in- 
stallation. Closing means dislocation and 
disappointment for more than a thousand 
persons right away, followed by inconven- 
lence and severe financial blows to hundreds 
of others who would be using its services in 
the months ahead. 

The current issue of the Army-Navy-Alr 
Force Journal, long spokesman for the 
armed services, carries a lead article which 
begins with this sentence: “The weight of 
the White House has been thrown into the 
campaign to raise attractiveness of military 
service.“ 

A pay raise and the assurance of medical 
and dental care for dependents were recom- 
mendations relayed to President Eisenhower 
by Secretary Wilson, the article says, Mr. 
Eisenhower then brought up the desirability 
of such action in both his state of the Union 


and budget messages. 
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There is much more to the agitation for 
raising the attractiveness of a military career. 
other points having to do with education, 
loan, and widows’ pension benefits. It can 
sometimes cost a serviceman as much: as 
$5,000 In lost benefits to remain in uniform, 
declares the Journal report. 

From Chairman Dewey Snonr, of the 
House Armed Services Committee, came this 
observation: We are playing with dyna- 
mite” by handicapping the services in efforts 
to attract and retain outstanding career 
personnel. 

Here, then, is an apparent contradiction, 
On the one hand are these apparently sin- 
cere acknowledgments of a need to bolster 
service morale to keep military strength 
high; on the other is a disregard for respon- 
sibility to dependent kin which can do noth- 
ing but damage morale. 

Congressman Dononve has urged a full- 
dress investigation with public hearings of 
what he terms “false and dangerous econ- 
omy” involved in the Army decision. Sen- 
ator SaLTONSTALL and Congressman Punt 
have joined in the protest. Certainly the 
contradictions must be explored and the 
actual justification, if any, for the closing 
order brought to light. 

Military dependents hereabouts have a 
right to know who made Murphy Hospital 
expendable and why. 


Ambush in Scorpion Pass 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES A. BYRNE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA l 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 30, 1954 


Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, 
I include an editorial entitled White- 
wash for a Murderous Ambush,” which 
appeared in the Philadelphia Inquirer 
of March 25, 1954. This should be of 
general interest and it is certainly food 
for thought: 

AMBUSH In SCORPION Pass 


The failure of the Mixed Armistice Com- 
mission to condemn Jordan for the attack 
on an Israeli bus on the Beersheba Road 
last week, in which 11 persons were killed, 
is a shocking development that may have 
the gravest consequences. One immediate 
result has been the withdrawal of Israeli 
from the armistice group. 

The five-man commission investigating 
the murderous attack was unable to reach 
a decision on the case because the United 
Nations member, United States Navy Comdr. 
E. H. Hutchison, refused to cast a tie- 
breaking vote on a motion of censure against 
Jordan, 

Commander Hutchison insisted that the 
evidence pointing to Jordanian responsi- 
bility for the outrage was “far from con- 
clusive” and that the possibility exists that 
Israelis themselves were involved in the 
crime, 

He stated that tracks had been found, 
“perhaps connected with the crime,” but 
that they had been lost about 6 miles from 
the Jordan border. He objected also that 
the testimony given by the four survivors 
of the massacre left doubt as to whether 
all of the gunmen were Arabs. 

As a clincher, he pointed out that the 
names of three men supplied by the Israeli 
Government as connected with the killings 


were turned over to the commander of Jor- , 


dan's Arab Legion and that he was informed 
there were no such people. 
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As basis for his refusal to find Jordan 
responsible, this is amazingly flimsy stuff. 
The bus, carrying passengers from Hath to 
Beersheba, was ambushed in military fashion 
in the narrow Scorpion Pass, about 12 miles 
from the border. Men described by the four 
survivors as uniformed Arabs armed with 
machineguns shot the driver to death and 
then methodically riddled men, women, and 
children with bullets, after which they dis- 
appeared in the direction of Jordan. 

How any fair-minded person could con- 
sider this attack as anything but another 
of the reprisal raids that have bloodied the 
sands on both sides of the border for many 
months or that, under the circumstances, 
it could have been engineered by anyone 
but the Jordanians, escapes comprehension. 
Commander Hutchison's scruple that Israelis 
themselves may have murdered their own 
people is a thing of horror, unworthy of a 
further thought. 

What the Armistice Commission has done, 
because of the U. N. representative's lament- 
able indecision, is to reduce its usefulness 
to low ebb. It has already proved itself 
powerless to prevent onslaughts from either 
side of the border. It now evades the duty 
of fixing responsibility for the crime. 

Israel should carry the case direct to the 
United Nations Security Council to seek 
there the action that failed in the Armistice 
Commission, and to press for steps directed 
at peace between Israel and the Arab States 
in place of the present dangerous and in- 
creasing tension. 


Israel has tried repeatedly to negotiate 
with Jordan. A subcommittee of the House 


Foreign Affairs Committee that recently re- 


turned from a study mission to the Near 
East has reported to Congress that the Arabs 
continue to deny the existence of any justi- 
fication for Israel as a sovereign state. 

The Israelis have found in their dealings 
with the Arabs that they are determined 
to destroy Israe] and drive its people into 
the sea. The Arab States carry on their 
conflict in the meantime with border at- 
tacks, with economic boycotts, and with 
refusal to participate in any meetings with 
Israel. 

The fabric of the armistice agreement has 
worn threadbare. New and effective action 
by the United Nations is required to bring 
the Arabs and Israelis together, to termi- 
nate the Arab boycott, to settle boundary 
disputes, to prevent violation of agreed-to 
borders, and to put an end to murderous 
attacks on women and children such as that 
which made Scorpion Pass run with the blood 
of innocents. 


Low-Rent Public Housing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. BYRNE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 31, 1954 


Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, as the congressional represent- 
ative of a heavily populated district in 
the center of Philadelphia the provisions 
of the present housing bill are of vital 
interest to me. Like most large cities, 
Philadelphia suffers from a lack of ade- 
quate housing facilities for its low-in- 
come bracket citizens. My constituents 
are mainly from this group. 

One of the biggest and most urgent 
problems facing us today is the over- 
crowded conditions prevalent among 
these people. It has been shown that 
such inhuman conditions are directly re- 
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lated to the high crime rate with which 
all of us are concerned. Juvenile de- 
linquency flourishes in poverty-stricken 
areas, The full, well-rounded develop- 
ment of our growing children is hindered 
by unsavory living facilities. Do not 
these youngsters, the citizens and yoters 
of the coming years, have a right to ex- 
pect decent housing, adequate facilities, 
and a respectable neighborhood? 

The demand for low-rent housing far 
exceeds the foreseeable supply. To ar- 
gue that housing projects should be un- 
dertaken by private companies is sense- 
less. New housing in Philadelphia aver- 
ages $11,500. This figure puts these 
houses out of reach of most of my con- 
stituents. While local housing projects, 
under State or city grants, are helpful, 
they, too, rent or sell for prices which are 
too high for low-income families. In 
addition, few of them make adequate 
provision for large families and the re- 
sult of crowding several people into a 
room, as is common now, would defeat 
the purpose of such an undertaking. We 
must have a provision for at least 35,000 
housing units if this situation is to be 
remedied. 

The public housing program carries 
with it the promise of a future for many 
of today’s youths, Without it we may 
expect even more slums, greater crime 
rates, and increasing despair and dec- 
adence. 

Slum clearance projects and low-rent 
public housing units will afford low-in- 
come families an opportunity to live 
rather than merely exist. It is within 
our jurisdiction to provide these things. 
Furthermore, in my opinion, it is our 
duty to see that they are provided, 


The New York City Dock Strike 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. RAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 31, 1954 
Mr. RAY. Mr. Speaker, I introduced 


in the House today a resolution calling 
for the appointment of a nine-member 


‘special House committee to investigate 


the paralyzing New York City dock 
strike, with some industrial production 
seriously handicapped as far west as the 
Mississippi River. 

I ask that the special committee deter- 
mine the extent, if any, in which the 
Strike or its continuance is related to 
delays or inaction on the part of the 
National Labor Relations Board. 

Also, to determine why an injunction 
issued by the United States District 
Court of the Southern District of New 
York, March 4, 1954, has not been com- 
plied with or enforced. 

The special committee should also in- 
quire into the reasons public authorities 
have not provided adequate protection 
for persons and property during the 
strike. 

If we are ever to correct waterfront 
conditions that have degenerated into 
outright violence, in deflance of law and 
order, we must act now. 
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What we have here is a small group 
of individuals whose past records bar 
them from obtaining licenses to work on 
the docks, plotting the tactics that have 
all but wrecked the greatest gateway to 
the Nation’s vital commerce. 

Thousands are out of work; many 
others have been injured; property has 
been destroyed. Police and other law- 
enforcement officials have displayed an 
unwillingness or inability to maintain 
law and order, or protect life and prop- 
erty that is being endangered by a small 
group of willful men whose records re- 
veal their dependence on violence. 

There are orderly processes for 
Settling such disputes as have arisen on 
the New York waterfront. The courts 
and the NLRB have already entered the 
deliberations. 

As a nation we are on the threshold 
of a long-delayed economic expansion, 
free from the restrictions of war and the 
terror of industrial strife. 

It is of the utmost importance, there- 
fore, that a special committee of Con- 
gress begin its investigations of the New 
York dock strike at once—and that it 
determine wherein the due processes of 
law have been weakened or neglected to 
the point where a few disgruntled union 
leaders are able to stand in defiance of 
Proper legal procedures. 

It is the function of the local enforce- 
Ment agencies to clean up local condi- 
tions, such as those existing on the New 
York City waterfront. When the forces 
of law and order, however, are defied as 
a result of clean-up attempts, then it 
becomes the business of the Congress to 
determine where the sinews of our 
economic security are in need of 
Strengthening. 


Challenge of Abundance 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 31, 1954 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, in other lands nations are 
Struggling with the problem of hunger 
And want because of a scarcity of food 
and other essentials of life. In the 
United States we face the challenge of 
abundance. We have great surpluses of 
food, clothing, household equipment, 
automobiles, TV sets, and other products 
that should insure good living to all of 
Sur citizens. 

Because we have so much of these good 
things people are being compelled to go 
Without. For great productive effort 
Workers are rewarded with unemploy- 
Ment and reduced purchasing power. 
Farmers who have produced food in 
great quantity must now accept a lower 
Standard of living. It does not make 
much sense. 

Even more puzzling are the remedies 
Which are being offered. Some of the 
Nation’s top businessmen, who advise 
the President, caution him against any 

ty Government action to do some- 


thing about the economic decline and 
the plight of almost 4 million jobless 
American families. Farmers and small 
businessmen have also felt the impact 
of what Eisenhower's advisers call a 
healthy adjustment. George Hum- 
phrey, Eisenhower’s Secretary of the 
Treasury, refused to view the rising un- 
employment figures with any great show 
of concern. Humphrey contended be- 
fore a Senate committee that 4 million 
unemployed was a relatively low figure. 
Nothing to be alarmed about. 

Any suggestion that would put ade- 
quate purchasing power in the hands of 
the average citizen seems to frighten 
our so-called best brains. Proposals of 
Democratic Members of Congress to 
launch a public-works program, to raise 
pensions and social security benefits, or 
to raise income-tax exemptions are 
frowned upon by GOP leaders. 

TEXTILE SITUATION 


Many families in Berks County, the 
district I am privileged to represent, are 
among the victims of abundance, sur- 
pluses, and unemployment. There are 
many hosiery and textile mills in my 
district. The industry there, as else- 
where, seems to be in a bad way. There 
seem to be more factories, more men 
and more machines in the Nation than 
are needed to satisfy demands, In this 
field, too, we hear strange and weird pro- 
posals to solve the problem. 

It has been suggested that the wages 
of working people be cut. It has also 
been suggested that the workweek be 
lengthened and that extra shifts of 
women be permitted to work. Just how 
this would help solve the problem of jobs 
and surpluses is difficult to understand. 
Just plain horse sense tells us that it 
would only make the situation worse. 

Since the report of Governor Fine's 
committee on the textile situation was 
made I have contacted a number of 
Congressmen from southern industrial 
districts. I have learned that southern 
workers are also hit with unemployment 
and they, too, are being asked to accept 
lower wages. In one Alabama district 
unemployment has reached 9 percent. 
Food supplies are being sent in for relief 
of destitute families. A Representative 
from North Carolina tells me of growing 
unemployment and part-time work that 
has hit the hosiery and textile centers of 
his State. 

It is about time for the average citizen 
to speak up and tell the soothsayers that 
the Hoover solution will not work today 
anymore than it did a generation ago. 


. Salary Increase for Postal Employees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 30, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following resolution passed at the 
general meeting of the Greater Boston 
CIO, Massachusetts, on March 25, 1954: 
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GOVERNMENT AND CIVIC EMPLOYEES 
ORGANIZING COMMITTEE, CIO, 
Boston, Mass. 
RESOLUTION UrcING Congress To SPEED 
ACTION IN GRANTING AN $800 Saary InN- 
CREASE TO POSTAL WORKERS 


Whereas the postal department is one of 
the most vital agencies of the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the administration has a duty 
and an obligation to keep it operating at a 
high level of efficlency; and 

Whereas a recent report of the advisory 
council to the Senate Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee, a group made up of out- 
standing citizens, showed that the employees 
of the post office are turning to other lines 
of employment due to inadequate salaries in 
the service; and 

Whereas the most effective way to guaran- 
tee continuing efficiency and high produc- 
tivity in the post office is by taking active 
steps to bolster morale among the rank and 
file; and 

Whereas there is general agreement that 
the best way to accomplish this end is by 
granting an upward salary revision to all 
postal workers: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Greater Boston CIO 
Industrial Council, at its regular monthly 
March meeting, does hereby go on record as 
strongly recommending that the present ses- 
sion of Congress grant an $800 permanent 
pay increase to all postal workers and by so 
doing guarantee efficient operation of our 
all-important communications system; and 
be it further è 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be forwarded to all Congressmen in this area, 
as well as to Senators KENNEDY and SALTON= 
STALL. 


Financial Engineering, by Former United 
States Senator Elmer Thomas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 27, 1954 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, for over 
40 years the Honorable Elmer Thomas, 
who now resides at 1661 Crescent Place 
NW., Washington, D. C., was a legislator. 
He served in the State Senate of Okla- 
homa from 1907-20; as Congressman 
from Oklahoma from 1923-27; and as 
United States Senator from Oklahoma 
from 1927-51. While he was in the 
United States Senate he was a recog- 
nized authority on money and financial 
systems, He has recently completed a 
book on Financial Engineering. It has 
231 pages and a fine index. It is a book 
that everyone interested in our Ameri- 
can Government, and particularly the 
financial affairs of our Government— 
and especially the problems of money 
and regulating its value—should read 
and consider. The cover, under the 
heading of “Financial Engineering,” in- 
dicates the subjects covered. It is as 
follows: 

FINANCIAL ENGINEERING 
To managers of our money—the President, 
Members of Congress, and Governors of 
the Federal Reserve System, Greetings: 

Under this plain robe I am a book. 

I come to you uninvited and possibly un- 
welcomed but, in the best of faith, I dare to 
present myself in the form of a petition 
pleading for a properly regulated dollar, 
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The importance of my petition is based 
upon the that— 

1. The value of the dollar controls the 
price level; 

2. The price level controls income; 

3. Income controls prosperity; and 

4. The administration controls the factors 
which, in turn, control the dollar value 
hence, the administration influences if not 
controls prices, income, and prosperity. 

To accomplish the desired objective—a 
properly valued dollar—the cooperation of 
the legislative and administrative branches 
must be a reality for the following reasons: 

(a) The dollar cannot be regulated until 
the volume of money in circulation is under 
control; 

(b) The volume of money cannot be con- 
trolled, effectively, until the budget is 
balanced; 

(c) The budget may not be balanced until 
the threat of war is abated hence, every 
proper effort should be made to abate the 
threat of war to the end that 

(d) The budget may be balanced, and 

(e) The dollar may be regulated to that 
point of value which will best promote the 
general welfare. 

Considering the present status of our 
economy—the foregoing is my agenda. 

Mr. Speaker, the contents of the book 
include such interesting subjects as 
Evolution of Money; Money Defined; 
Importance of Money; Origin and De- 
velopment of the Dollar; Principles Con- 
trolling Purchasing Power of Money; 
Yardstick for Money; The Price Level; 
Increasing Price of Gold Increases 
Prices; Value of Gold in Terms of Prop- 
erty May Be Controlled; Banks Are 
Mints for Creating Credit Money; Infla- 
tion and Deflation; Money Management; 
Who Should Control Money; Steps Yet 
To Be Taken; Financial Barometer; and 
Definition of Monetary Terms, 


Need of Citizens’ Organizations 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
_ HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 30, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following very interesting article 
from the Citizen, published every week 
by the Citizen Publishing Co.: 

No Man Is an ISLAND 


Th responsibilities of citizenship, at the 
local level, fall upon each of us with greater 
and more sustained force today than ever be- 
fore, They are more numerous, more varied. 
and broader, They are also more urgent in 
character, 8 

The reasons are, to a large extent, simp{y 
mathematical. The mathematics of popu- 
lation increase, and, more significantly, of 
Population shifts have brought about a 
rapid concentartion of people in urban areas 
all over the country. 

Throughout most of the Nation’s history, 
the population of the United States was pre- 
dominantly rural; and, of the part that was 
urban, the bulk resided in small towns. 

The day of a predominantly rural, smali- 
town America has passed. Today about 
three-fifths of the American pecple are ur- 
ban residents. This change has come about 
in the last three decades, 
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SHIFT TO SUBURBS 

The shift has not merely been one from 
rural to city living, however. At the same 
time another has been taking place—from 
city to suburban living. The greatest expan- 
sion in urban population has been in the 
growth of suburban areas. 

Thirty years ago a comparatively small 
part of the population lived in suburbs. At 
that time the city limits stopped at the end 
of the streetcar line, and beyond that one 
was quickly in the open countryside. 

Since then, due to the influence of the 
automobile, more and more people have 
moved to the suburbs. In the 1940 census 
the suburban population was about half as 
much as the urban population. Today about 
5 persons live in the suburbs for every 7 living 
within city limits. 

This population shift, taking place in a rel- 
atively short time, has created a growing 
number of sprawling urban complexes all 
over the United States. It has also created 
many new problems for citizens. They are 
problems of adequate highways and streets, 
schools and hospitals, parks and playgrounds, 
water and sewerage facilities, and many oth- 
ers which directly affect the comfort and 
well-being of every urban area resident, 

URBAN DECAY 

Inside the corporate limits of cities, a grave 
problem has arisen from this shift—the prob- 
lem of urban decay, of deteriorating property 
and tax values, of slums and crime and 
Juvenile delinquency which thrive on exces- 
sive concentration of population in declining 
neighborhoods. 

As a consequence, cities have got to be 
rebuilt in large part, or else decreasing tax 
structures, pitted against rising costs of 
police, fire, and health protection, and great- 
er school needs, will place many American 
cities in a hopeless position. 

As a consequence also, greater attention 


must be given to the largely new problems 


of suburban living. 

The answers to these problems le in large 
measure in the development of more and bet- 
ter organizations of citizens. In an urban 
complex, the ability of a citizen, acting indi- 
vidually, to understand the problems of bis 
locality, much less cope with them, is sharply 
reduced. X 

Only by combining their voices and their 
influence with respect to community prob- 
lems can citizens today make themselves 
really effective. Citizens’ organizations of 
various kinds have successfully dealt with 
problems in many localities. But many more 
of them are needed, and the need is urgent, 
because population grows apace, and urban 
areas Increase in size, and steadily our com- 
munity problems mount in number and 
scope. 

O. Z. 


The St. Lawrence Seaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 


OF MINNFSOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1954 
Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 


orp, I include the following newspaper 
editorials: 


[From the Decatur (ni.) Review of March 
12, 1954] 
Don't HAMSTRING SEAWAY PARTICIPATION 


A Senate-passed St. Lawrence seaway bill 
is moving toward a showdown in the United 
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States House but the chances of its ap- 
proval are only a little better than 50-50. 

The Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Association, 
the pro-seaway lobby, claims it has 195 votes 
now while the anti-seaway group may have as 
many as 130 votes. That leaves more than 
100 Representatives who haven't made up 
their minds. 

The issue, however, is clear. It is simply a 
matter of whether the United States is going 
to join the construction, ownership, control, 
and operation of a great international water- 
way on a great river that serves as a United 
States boundary, or allow Canada to do the 
job alone. 

The President, the Cabinet, the National 
Security Council, and the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff have called for the seaway as a good 
defense measure. 

In addition the senway will expand the 
transportation facilities of the United States. 
It will not involve a new tax burden but 
will be on a self-liquidating basis. 

While the seaway supporters are using 
these argumerits to win more votes, they also 
will have to see that the measure isn't crip- 
pled by amendments. 

This danger Is a real one, and at least three 
amendments already have been proposed. 
One amendment would tie the construction 
to an annual congressional appropriation. 
Another would limit the Federal investment 
in the proposed seaway agency. The third 
would require an agreement on tolls before 
any money is spent. 

Crippling amendments can hamstring 
United States participation in construction 
of the seaway. Canada is ready to proceed 
alone. It is now or never if the United 
States Is to join in this project, 


[From the Raleigh (N. C.) News and Ob- 
server of March 13, 1954] 


Ficut Nor EN Do 


The fight for the modified St. Lawrence 
seaway bill passed by the Senate in Janu- 
ary has not yet ended. To the surprise of 
a number of observers, the House Commiittee 
on Public Works reported the bill favorably 
by a comfortable margin, but it has yet to 
pass the House. 

The bill is scheduled to reach the House 
floor next week and should command as large 
a majority as it received in the Senate. In 
the Senate, both North Carolina Senators 
opposed the measure. The House delega- 
tion from this State is expected to be divided 
and it is to be hoped that most of them will 
favor the measure. This seaway, which has 
been approved by every President since Hard- 
ing, is in the public interest and will serve 
the country as a whole. The chief objec- 
tions come from ports and railroads, whose 
interest should not be placed above those of 
the country as a whole, 


From the Lorain (Ohio) Journal and Times- 
Herald of March 16, 1954] 


EvFrrone Oot or Srer Bor DRICKER on 
SEAWAY PLAN 


Ohioans are getting on the St. Lawrence 
Seaway bandwagon, State officials and citi- 
zens are voicing their approval of this proj- 
ect which will bring immense development 
to the Great Lakes region. 

Apparently nearly everyone in the State 
now realizes the importance and value of 
the project with the exception of Scnator 
Jonn Bricker. In spite of the almost uni- 
versal approval of the Buckeye State, Baca 
is still offering the same objections which 
have been heard for years. It would seem 
that BrIicKER is either out of touch with the 
opinions of the people he is supposed to 
represent or is in too close touch with the 
railroad lobby. 

Gov. Frank J. Lausche said yesterday that 
he has long favored development of the St. 
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Lawrence seaway and announced plans for 
a committee to study its effect on Ohio. 

State Auditor James A. Rhodes, Repub- 
ican candidate for governor, has also ex- 
pressed his approval of the seaway. He 
urged the Ohio Legislative Service Commis- 
sion to consider legislation for the “proper 
development” of the State as it relates to the 
St. Lawrence seaway. 

These suggestions tie in directly with the 
effort now being made in Lorain for har- 
bor improvement. It can be anticipated that 
Lorain will become a world port after the 
seaway’s completion, providing harbor fa- 
cilities are adequate to handle the ocean ves- 
sels which will ply the lakes. 


Postal Rates 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 31, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following editorial which is an excel- 
lent analysis of the proposal of the Post- 
master General on the subject of postal 
rates from the Chicago Daily Drovers 
Journal of Tuesday, March 30, 1954: 

BUREAUCRACY OR DICTATORSHIP? 


Postmaster General Summerfield is cred- 
ited with current advocacy of steps to place 
postal ratemaking in his hands or under his 
control—subject, presumably, to some check 
which, in the course of events, might or 
might not prove to be effective. The idea 
is not new. Legislative measures toward 
that end were presented in the first session 
of the present Congress, The thought in 
part, we believe, is to speed up ratemaking 
and to do away with the tortuous hearings 
and long deliberations by Congress under 
the present system of determining rates. 

How would such a scheme work out? Per- 
haps what has already transpired may throw 
& little light on the possibilities: The good 
Postmaster General had not been in office 6 
months before he came up with a demand, 
embodied in his proposed legislation, for an 
increase of 300 percent in a rate affecting 
Some publications, thus quadrupling the 
Tate already in effect. He would have had 
the increase take place October 1, which, al- 
lowing time for high-pressuring the measure 
through Congress, would have meant in 
about 2 months. The poposal was little no- 
ticed or publicized because its effect indus- 
trywise would not have been universal or, 
indeed, too widespread. Nevertheless, for 
Some publications, the provision virtually 
Meant extinction. Their publishers made all 
Speed to Washington so to testify before the 
Postal Committee of the House and to do 
what they could to defend themselves 
against a proposal which to them was noth- 
ing less than arbitrary and capricious, 

We emphasize that not for 1 minute do we 
think that the Postmaster General or the 
administration he speaks for had any design 
Against the publishers and the publications 
referred to or any desire to put them out of 
business, Although there was a notable ab- 
sence of concern as to the proposal's effect, 
no ulterior motives have been ascribed or 
even hinted. We doubt the existence of any 
other objective than that of the whole meas- 
Ure—primarily the political end of decreas- 
ing taxpayers’ costs by putting the burden 
on those who directly or indirectly ulti- 
mately pay the postage charges. 
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The House committee In amending the 
bills has offered the stricken publishers re- 
ferred to some, although not complete or 
wholly satisfactory, relief. But suppose the 
ratemaking power at that time had been 
vested entirely in the Post Office Depart- 
ment. To whom could these publishers have 
turned? Or suppose Congress had previously 
yielded the ratemaking power to the Post 
Office Department but had retained the right 
of veto within a limited period, say 60 days, 
and suppose Congress had adjourned as it 
had after the end of July. Who then would 
there have been to hear the pleas of these 
publishers or to protect them? 

In both instances provision would un- 
doubtedly have been made for the holding 
of hearings by the Department on the rates 
proposed. If it elected to hold hearings, it 
would be incumbent upon it to serve in them, 
as plaintiff, judge and jury. The present 
way with the functions of judge and jury 
vested in the elected representatives of the 
people, is the American way. 

It comes to mind that in America we re- 
gard a man as innocent until he has been 
proved guilty. To make law, unless vetoed 
by the legislative branch, the edicts of de- 
partments or subsidiary boards or commis- 
sions of the executive branch of Govern- 
ment, could easily in practical application 
smack of principles diametrically opposed to 
our concepts of justice. 

With the Post Office Department in con- 
trol of rates we would be concerned, and 
deeply, with whom the next Postmaster 
General might be and with whom might 
follow in that capacity in succeeding years. 
We would be gravely concerned with what 
the objectives of each of such incumbents 
might be and under what concepts each 
might administer the Department. We 
would be concerned with the freedom of 
the press and with continuance of the right 
of the people to be informed. The power to 
tax is the power to destroy, Postal charges 
have with good reason been likened to taxes. 
Postal rates can be used to destroy unless we 
adhere strictly to the system of govern- 
mental checks and balances which have, 
nurtured survival thus far. 

What if it does take time to hear those 
concerned with postal rates? Why should 
they not be heard by their elected repre- 
sentatives? Why not hear those concerned 
more than anyone else because they would 
have to pay the bill? What if deliberation 
is necessary to ascertain the desire of the 
people as to postal policies? Those are 
processes of representative Government. 
They are in contrast to the methods of 
bureaucracy or dictatorship. 

We subscribe heartily to the belief that all 
postal rates should be set by Congress. We 
shudder at the thought of Congress surren- 
dering its postage ratemaking power to any- 
one. The proposals to do so are unthink- 
able and are repugnant to the principles of 
freedom and democracy, 


How One Farmer Feels About Parity 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 30, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, there is considerable agitation 
among the farmers—pro and con—re- 
garding Secretary Benson's reduction of 
the parity price of dairy products from 
90 to 75 percent. One farmer has writ- 
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ten me a most interesting letter setting 
forth his personal views and under leave 
to extend my remarks, I am including a 
copy of his letter: 
JANESVILLE, Wis., March 28, 1954. 
Hon. Lawrence SMITH, 
Congress of the United States. 

Dear Mr. Smrra: I am enclosing a copy of 
a letter to President Eisenhower which is 
self-explanatory. I am not a little con- 
cerned for fear the President may not back 
the Secretary of Agriculture in his farm pro- 
gram. It would be fatal to have Benson 
leave the Government service under the pres- 
ent circumstances. It would set the pattern 
for a permanently controlled agriculture. 

From a political side it would have been 
a happier solution to have lowered the sup- 
port of dairy products by degrees but con- 
trary to all the criticism, it would have cost 
the dairy industry a tremendous price. It 
would be like cutting off the dog’s tail an 
inch at the time. The dog would keep more 
of his tail for a longer time but the pain 
would not be worth it. 

With the Government support program at 
the bottom, the trade is free to function 
normally and if some plan is devised to get 
the Government out of the cold storage 
business I predict that we will haye higher 
prices at the farm. 

As long as there is any chance that the 
Government support lever may be lowered 
at the whim of a department head, the trade 
will back away from taking any risk. And 
by the same token, as long as the Govern- 
ment is the highest bidder it is also the 
only buyer and there is no incentive on the 
part of the trade or the industry to put forth 
any effort to advertise or promote the sale 
of the product. 

About 3 weeks ago one of the largest 
manufacturers of 93-score butter in south- 
ern Wisconsin spent an hour griping to 
me because he had several cars loaded with 
butter sold to the Government and they were 
slow in sending him shipping orders, 

T asked him why not try and find a market 
somewhere else and his reply verbatum, 
“Why should we spend our money for a 
sales force? We can sell to the Government 
by using the telephone.” 

All the top-grade butter is in storage off 
the market and farmers are spending their 
money through the American Dairy Associa- 
tion trying to sell the low-grade stuff. What 
a lot of foolishness, 

I have before me a chart showing parity 
level of milk prices paid to farmers in the 
last 10 years and do you know that the 1950 
average was 88 percent. 

Why did not some politicians capitalize 
on that one? You did not hear much about 
that, did you? 

So the Secretary drops the support to 75 
percent. A drop of 13 parity points, I hope 
he sticks to his guns, The only thing he can 
do that would be better would be to take all 
the surplus in Government hands off our 
neck and then get out of the dairy business 
entirely. Then perhaps we who are in the 
dairy business would get busy and do some 
promotion and merchandising and sell the 
stuff. After all, there are 60 million people 
employed at high wages in this country and 
I am satisfied that lf we would train a few 
experts we could develop some foreign trade 
for dairy products, not only for ourselves 
but for the benefit of some other countries 
in the free world who have small amounts 
of surplus dairy products to sell. If we are 
the leading Nation of the world, let's get out 
and lead instead of sitting on our collective 
asses trying to figure marketing quotas and 
acreage allotments for the milllons of farms 
and scores of crops that we produce. But I 
repeat, we will have to train some experts for 
that job. You cannot have a lot of million- 
aire playboys in the foreign service and ex- 
pect them to get results at cocktail parties, 
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Laurie, I want to thank you for sending 
me a summary of the answers to the ques- 
tionnaire you sent out. The results are 
interesting. They show some confusion in 
the thinking of every one, You must take 
into consideration also that a box-holder 
address takes in a lot of people who are 
not farmers in this area, 


Dilemmas of American Leadership 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 30, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following extraordinary analysis by 
Anne O'Hare McCormick from a recent 
issue of the New York Times: 

The question in Indochina is not whether 
the French will be able to hang on to their 
strong point at Dienblenphu. It is not 
even whether, with increased aid from the 
United States, they can eventually win that 
costly and exhausting war. The French 
chief of staff, General Eiy, has been dis- 
cussing the military aspects of the situation 


in extremely candid talks with the President, 


Admiral Radford, and other top officials in 
Washington. On the basis of these discus- 
sions Secretary of State Dulles declared re- 
cently that he does not believe the Commu- 
nist forces will succeed in their unrelenting 
effort to dominate Southeast Asia. He 
coupled this prediction with a pledge of our 
willingness to give the French all the military 
supplies they need to continue the fight. 

It is clear as print that the Communists 
launched their powerful offensive recently 
with the object of gaining a smashing victory 
on the eve of the Genera conference. The 
Communist game is to intensify the pressure 
to make France more amenable at Geneva. 

The big question, therefore, is how the 
Indochina affair will agect the whole East- 
West struggle. The war itself is and has been 
for a long time at a critical stage. Many in 
France have given it up as hopeless and many 
more do not see why they should go on pour- 
ing out blood and treasure for territory they 
believe is lost to France anyway. 


AN INTERNATIONAL ISSUE 


As to American fears that American troops 
May be pulled into the fray as the result of 
our stepped-up aid in the form of aircraft 
and technicians, the French leaders profess 
not to desire American manpower. They are 
cool even to the suggestion that Americans 
help them train a Vietnamese Army. Like- 
wise, they reject proposals for international- 
izing the war or—on the Issue of the Com- 
munist invasion of Laos—referring it to the 
United Nations. Politicians in Paris insist 
that the contest is as international as the 
fight in Korea; the generals’ view is that any 
measures to bring in outside forces at present 
would complicate the French position. 

The reason that Indochina Js thrust into 
the foreground just now, however, is that it 
is an international issue of the utmost im- 
portance, politically and militarily. We are 
witnessing the prolog to the Geneva Confer- 
ence. Reports that Canada is seriously con- 
sidering recognizing Communist China, fol- 
lowing Sir Gladwyn Jebb’s proposal that it 
might be admitted into the United Nations, 
are qualified by conditions: “If Peiping 
adopts a conciliatory attitude at Geneva,” 
“when that nation is purged of aggression.” 
But both statements sound as if the British 
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Commonwealth is moving toward a unified 
attitude on China or is combining in an en- 
dea vor to excrt public pressure to soften the 
attitude of the United States. 

Just why the statements are timed to indi- 
ente that the Western Powers are lu the mood 
to make concessions at Geneya is a mystery. 
The whole purpose of the meeting is to find 
out what concessions Peiping is prepared to 
make. Is Communist China ready to stop 
furnishing military supplies to keep the Vict- 
minh rebels in the field? Is she wiiling to 
make peace in Korea? What proof can she 
offer the nations that have been invaded that 
they are secure from future aggression? In 
other words, even if for reasons of her own, or 
Russia’s, she is disposed to be conciliatory, 
what guaranty can she give that she will ful- 
fill her promises? 

MR, DULLES’ POSITION 

No one can forecast the future, or pre- 
dict what will happen when ond it the con- 
ditions change that prevent American rec- 
Ognition of the Peiping regime and its ad- 
mission into the United Nations. Diplo- 
matic recognition should not be regarded as 
a mark of approval or a reward of merit. 
Still less, however, should it be conferred 
ns a reward of banditry or a prize for law- 
leseness. Moreover, $f Great Britain's rec- 
ognition had been recognized by Pelping, if 
it had even resulted in any advantage for 
British residents of China, one would not 
wonder so much at Canada’s wiliingness to 
invite the samé rebuff. 

Perhaps Mr. Dulles is puzzied by these 
pre-Geneva maneuvers. At present, he says, 
he sees no evidence that the Chinese Com- 
munists are in anything but an aggresstve, 
militaristic, and expansionist mood. Even 
if they should come in the gulze of doves 
the conference is sure to be n hard test of 
his diplomacy, In present circumstances It 
is politically impossible for the represent- 
ative of the United States to take the posi- 
tion on China that Anthony Eden or Lester 
B. Pearson can expound in the assurance that 
their respective countries are largely behind 
them. A powerful part of Congress is al- 
ready suspicious of Geneva and Mr. Dulles 
goes to the conference reined in, so to speak, 
by American public opinion. 


If, in addition, he cannot count on a solid 


front with the other Western Powers, if 
France is waiting to decide cn the European 
Defenre Community until she sounds out 
the Communist attitude on a negotiated 
peace in Indochina, his role. will be doubly 
dificult. Many vital issues hang on this 
firot full-dress confrontation of the Commu- 
nist and the democratic powers. It is un- 
Ukely that any issue will be brought nearer 
solution, but this does not make the di- 
lemmas of American leadership less harsh 
and hazardous. 


We Are Ignoring Our Best Military Asset 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 30, 1954 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the problem of morale in the 
armed services today is gaining the at- 
tention of many of the leaders of the 
administration who are beginning to 
realize the expense, in dollars and ex- 
perience, of the 10-ycar policy of cutting 
benefits previously enjoyed by service- 
men and their families. An excellent 
editorial on this subject has appeared in 
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the April 1954 issue of the Air Force 
magazine: 
We Arr IGNORING Our Best MILITARY Asset 


This Nation has never accustomed Itself 
to a professional military force. Indeed, we 
boast of the fact, as if it were n cornerstone 
of democracy. 

We still like to think about arousing a 
military force after the danger ts upon us, 
and about sending the boys back home, oven 
before the danger is over, as we did in World 
War II. 

Our fetish for sprinęing to arms in an 
emergency has prevented us from clearly 
thinking out our national-defense problem. 
And, if the springing has each time proved 
costly in life and treasure, we have been 
thus far willing to pay the price. It has 
seemed preferable to a lurge standing force. 

Now the new weapons of war are fast 
eliminating our choice in the matter. We 
will barely have time to spring to our alr- 
raid shelters in the age of atomic destruction. 

Whether we llke it or not, security under 
arms is the order of the day and, as our- 
Teaders have told us, may continue for dec- 
ndes or even a century. It is high time we 
became more mature about the men we hire 
to defend us. 

The history of German military success 
against the French in World War II clearly 
reveals the overwhelming superiority of the 
quasi-professional force when arrayed 
against the quasi-amateur force. Germany 
did not conquer France with superiority of 
manpower, in numbers; Germany conquered 
by virtue of the superior capability of its 
military force, even when outnumbered. 

We Americans take pride in haying the 
best of everything, but we have not demon- 
strated our pride in achieving and main- 
taining the world's best Military Establish- 
ment, 

The test is not in wartime, when patriotism 
runs high. The real test is before us today, 
when we are called upon to support a large 
professional military force within our peace- 
time social structure. 

Our support has been shabby, at best. As 
a nation, we have not let our military poo- 
ple feel that their efforts are appreciated. 
We go through the motions, but true respect 
is lacking. We look down upon military 
service as a carecr, 

We cannot expect men of the necessary 
ealiber to enter the military on a voluntary 
basis until their neighbors, all of us, look 
upon the bearing of arms as an honorable 
occupation, with the prestige which it de- 
serves. We cannot expect to retain men of 
the right type in the military service unless 
the bearing of arms becomes, in fact, an 
honorable occupation, 

The inability of*the services to retain ex- 
perienced and qualified men is the greatest 
single weakness in our military structure. 
The record is shocking. The Strategic Air 
Command, the nation's key military unit, 
lost some 5,000 officers and 25,000 airmen 
through voluntary discharges during the last 
year. Due to the high turnover rate, fully 
85 percent of the men in some of SAC's 
mort important job categories are appren- 
tices. Yet we expect this organization to be 
in a constant state of combat readiness. 

The services themselves must share part 
of the blame for the steady flow of highly 
skilled men from military lite. But our 
share—the public’s share—is a heavy one, 

This outlet of 25,000 airmen from the 
Strategic Air Command represents an esti- 
mated loss of some 650 million in formal 
training time which the taxpayer has pro- 
vided for these men, without considering the 
cost of training the men to take their places, 
It has been estimated that the abnormal 
turnover of people in the Air Force alone is 
costing the taxpayer more than §2 billion 
this year. 
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Every serious study of the turnover rate 
reflects lack of support for the military man 
on the part of the civilian community. 

It is merely basic economics to realize that 
the best military capability can be procured 
Tor the leust money by a military establish- 
meut which at least has a backbone of pro- 
Tessional character. It can be shown that 
the best way and the cheapest way to defend 
our country is with a professional or quasi- 
professional military force. This, of course, 
goes against the national grain. It runs 
headlong into the old theory that each must 
do his bit and, in the end, must do it 
whether he likes it or not and whether or 
not he can be made into a capable military 
man. At the military service were actually 
attractive, if there were some competition 
to get into it, this situation would not 
prevail. 

A respectable military force can be ob- 
tained only if it is believed that the military 
worker is worthy of his hire. 

The one way to get men without regard 
for their market worth is to draft them, and 
they will leave military employment at the 
first opportunity. The one way to keep them 
in military service is to give them a pack- 
age which adds up to reasonable incentive 
und reasonable security. The package may 
not parallel civilian life in monetary gain, 
but the total should compare with ciyilian 
experience. The package may consist of 
direct pay, fringe benefits, and security for 
the long pull. It must include the respect 
and prestige of the civilian community. 

As a nation, we will be in the military 
business for a long time to come. In the 
tradition of America, we deserve the best 
military force in the world. With the com- 
plexity of new weapons, we can no longer 
get the best with a quasi-amateur force, 
especially short-term enlistees. And, in the 
long run, a quasi-professional military force 
is the most economical of all security forces. 

Civillan understanding and support of the 
Military man is an essential ingredient of 
our military posture. Such support is, in the 
last analysis, our finest military asset—part 
and parcel of our national security. 


Public Power and Cooperatives 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 31, 1954 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, I pre- 
Sent here a petition of a great number 
of citizens of North Dakota, who are 
concerned with the future of public 
Power questions: a 

In order to preserve the democratic prin- 
Ciples upon which our country was founded, 
wo are extremely interested in all legisla- 
tion which affects the common people who, 
After all, are the backbone of our democ- 
racy. For this reason we urge that you put 
forth every effort to safeguard our public 
Power program. 

The Department of Interior, Missouri 
Basin marketing criteria, and the failure of 
Congress during the first session of this ad- 
ministration to authorize needed funds and 
Projects, are now seriously threatening our 
Public power program, We also urge that 
You vote against legislation which would in- 
Crease interest rates on loans to rural elec- 
tric cooperatives. 

Since we are interested in the welfare of 
&ll common people, we ask that you use your 
efforts to restore funds for the Southwest 
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Power Administration continuing fund and 
to authorize funds for the building of the 
Minnesota powerline, the Fulton steam 
plant of Tennessee, and funds for steam 
plants in other arenas. Since a preference 
clause favoring co-ops is absolutely essential 
to the life of REA, we ask that this clause 
be applied and adhered to in the distribu- 
tion and sale of Federal power in all areas. 

We want and need an expanded REA and 
RTA program, since a representative of your 
Agriculture Department informed us that as 
yet only 91 percent of the farmers are served 
with electricity, and the percent of farmers 
we know with the telephone service is much 
smaller, We urge that sufficient funds be 
appropriated for the administration of ex- 
isting programs, and in particular that this 
include funds to cover the cost of auditing 
co-op books. Supervision of the accounting 
and business practices of the co-ops should 
be a Federal responsibility. 

Finally, we urge that you take a definite 
stand against giving away public power pro- 
gram to private industry. Multipurpose 
projects such as Hells Canyon and Niagara 
Falls are needed for agriculture, for indus- 
try, and defense of our Nation and should 
definitely be developed as a public-power 
program. 

Mrs, Aime Senechal, Willow City; Harry 
Stead, Westhope; Tony Siglh, Ken- 
mare; Theodore Monsen, Bergen; Clar- 
ence Haugen, Ryder; Victor Peterson, 
Peter Sambor, Minot; Olav Overwold, 
Velva; Oscar J. Kaastad, Norma; John 
Holm, Rugby; Mrs, Howard Johnson, 
Howard O. Johnson, Sharon; Mrs. Al- 
fred Harstad, Wolseth; Roy Eman, 
Kramer; Conrad Helseth, Carpio; 
Herman Streich, Maxbass; Bernhael 
Wold, Berthold; Miss Eileen Kjetlien, 
Tunbridge; Halcor Norheim, Carring- 
ton; Mrs. John Oss, John Oss, Lans- 
ford; Frank Deck, Jr., Harvey; D. A. 
Schmaltz, Silva; Mrs. Willlam Job, 
Tunbridge; Fred Kroft, Karlsruhe; 
Mrs. Stanley Laskowski, Mrs. Arthur 
C. Olson, Minot; all of North Dakota. 


Bipartisan Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 31, 1954 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled What's Happened to the Bipar- 
tisan Foreign Policy?” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WHAT'S HAPPENED TO THE BIPARTISAN FOREIGN 
Pore? 

Still waiting for answers from the admin- 
istration are urgent questions about the 
strange New Look in America's world strat- 
egy—questions which were ralsed by a band 
of six Democrats on the Senate fioor, Their 
challenge of recent changes in foreign policy 
and defense strategy was initiated by Sena- 
tor Gone, of Tennessee, who sald, among oth- 
er things: “If this policy has a real meaning, 
it is a threat to conyert local aggression into 
a world war.“ 

He was referring, of course, to the Dulles 
instant atomic retaliation threat, the ad- 
ministration’s increased emphasis on stra- 
teglo alrpower and the projected slashes in 
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Army strength which have been offered in 
one package labeled “the New Look.” 

The underlying reason for the minority's 
congressional interrogation of the adminis- 
tration was stated by Senator Gore thusly: 

“These basic policy decisions were taken, 
so far as I am advised, with dangerous dis- 
regard for the value of consultation with 
congressional Jeaders of both political parties, 
I may say that I did not expect to be con- 
sulted. I do not enjoy membership on 
either the Foreign Relations Committee or 
the Armed Services Committee; however, in 
the spirit of bipartisanship, in which I gen- 
uinely believe, it would seem that the Demo- 
cratic leadership of the House and Senate, 
and the ranking minority members of these 
two committees, should have been consulted. 
I call attention to this error of omission in 
no partisan sense, but out of my desire to 
see bipartisanship preserved in the field of 
international affairs. Only in this way, and 
only in this spirit, can dengerous shoals be 
avoided.” 

Although the administration still pays lip 
service to the dictum that politics ceases at 
the water's edge, it takes a pecullarly Re- 
publican view of what constitutes biparti- 
sanship. Welcoming Democratic support but 
not Democratic advice, it seems to feel that 
it has done enough for collaboration in the 
foreign relations field if it makes an occa- 
sional empty gesture in that direction, like 
the President's briefing of Democratic lead- 
ers on his new program 2 days before he 
formally presented it to Congress. 

The bipartisan method was brought into 
this area of self-government at the outset of 
World War II as the one avallable means 
of taking the highly sensitive foreign affairs 
issues out of politics under conditions that 
still permitted the two-party process to func- 
tion. It was only through such means that 
we were able to present a united front to 
the world and obtain majority agreement in 
Congress on measures vital to national sur- 
vival, in good time to meet great emergencies. 

Treaties become operative only if they re- 
ceive the advice and consent of the Senate 
given by a two-thirds vote, and that vote 
cannot be obtained unless there is biparti- 
san support for the treaty. The execution 
of our foreign policy requires the appropria- 
tion of large sums of money, which is avatla- 
ble only when Congress appropriates it, and 
that means there must be firm support from 
both major parties. 

Finally, and most important, a bipartisan 
foreign policy is essential to assure con- 
tinuity of United States foreign policy. We 
need a free world that will hold together, 
and that calls for steady American leader- 
ship based on consistent policies, When 
the administration moves alone in this area, 
it may or may not be taking a consistent 
line, but it certainly is moving without the 
one great safeguard we have against abrupt 
and extreme departures from our established 
foreign policy. 

Denied the opportunity of fulfilling Ita 
obligations under the bipartisan procedure, 
the opposition must take its requests for 
clarification and additional information to 
the Senate floor or other public forums. 

Inevitably, the bringing of collective Judg- 
ment to bear on a foreign-policy decision 
is limited, delayed, and diffused, when the 
administration bars the minority from par- 
ticipation, and compels it to wait until it 
can air its doubts or misgivings on the floors 
of Congress. Worst of all, such scuttling 
of the bipartisan approach defers that im- 
portant test until after the decision has been 
put into effect. 

Military strategy and foreign policy are 
inseparable. A change in policy so all- 
embracing as the administration's shift to 
the instant-retaliation concept would never 
have been made without counsel from the 
minority under any realistic interpretation 
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a little curious that this reversal should 
come in the administration of a Secretary 
of State who was one of the architects of 
the bipartisan foreign policy in the days 
when the Republicans were the minority. 

Before he became Secretary of State, Mr. 
John Foster Dulles declared that the bi- 
partisan foreign policy was essential to the 
survival of the United States, That was 
true when we were in the midst of World 
War II, and it’s no less true now. Adminis- 
tration pronouncements that we are con- 
verting from a wartime to a peacetime econ- 
omy cannot disguise the fact that the world 
threat from aggressive Soviet communism 
as not diminishing. Isolationism is as 
deadly as it ever was, if not more so. Relax- 
ation can be as dangerous as appeasement, 
or even more dangerous. 

Dulles’ present conduct cannot 
be explained by any lack of knowledge of 
the value of bipartisan collaboration in for- 
eign affairs, for he has done probably as 
much thinking on this subject as anyone 
else. If the administration has any desire 
to right the balance, all it has to do is to 
refer to conditions and rules for a successful 
bipartisan foreign policy which Mr. Dulles 
himself has laid down in times past. He 
became an authority in these matters as a 
Tesult of his long and intimate participation 
in bipartisan policymaking under the recent 
Democratic administration. He and other 
Yesponsible Republican leaders such as the 
late Senator Vandenberg, Governor Dewey, 
and Sherman Cooper had large roles in this 
field. Republicans were consulted in the 
first stages of policy deliberation, they were 
represented at major conferences, they were 
fiven important assiguments and missions, 
they held Cabinet posts, and they rendered 
distin service, 

On September 16, 1952, Mr. Dulles gave 


what was regarded as a Republican guide on 


bipartisan manners in the event the next 
administration was Republican. In that 

he cited the need for a code of ethics, 
including these four rules: 

Neither party should use confidential in- 
formation against the other. 

The opposition should not be considered 
bound by the action of a bipartisan delega- 
tion to the United Nations, since our dele- 
gates at all times act in accordance with the 
instructions of the President, transmitted by 
the Secretary of State. 

Crecits and debits should be shared where 
there has been a genuine sharing of respon- 
sibility. 

Opposition members who cooperate with 
the administration in some matters should 
be free to criticize in other matters or where 
their advice is not taken. = 

In addition to authoring that, admirable 
code, Mr. Dulles also has set forth accurately 
the essential conditions for real cooperation 
on foreign policy, to wit: 

The primary responsibility for bipartisan- 
glip rests on the administration in power. 
Without an invitation from the administra- 
tion to participate, the opposition cannot 
moye. 

Invitations to participate must go to loyal 
members of the opposition, leaders trusted 
by the party membership. 

Only men qualified by training and experi- 
ence to take a constructive part in formula- 
tion of foreign policy should be selected to 
represent the opposition. 

Opposition representatives must be includ- 
ed in the early deliberations on foreign poli- 
cles; they must not be left out until the end. 

Applying the Dulles tests, we find: 


administration officials in efforts to dis- 
credit the opposition? Widespread and 
frantic, 

Sharing of debits and credits where there 
has been a genuine sharing of rezponsibility? 
Nothing like that since the change In ad- 
ministrations. : 

Where will it end? The direction is plain- 
Jy visible when you contrast the gains that 
were made under the bipartisan policy with 
the deterioration that has set in since that 
policy was jettisoned a little more than a 
year ogo. 

America rebuilt its military might and took 
the lead in promoting a free world rally 
under the bipartisan policy. Interim aid 
to Italy and France turned back the Com- 
miunist tide. The European recovery pro- 
gram enabled the countries of Europe to 
organize their economies on a sound basis. 
The North Atlantic Treaty gave these coun- 
tries a senge of collective security necessary 
for political and economic progress. The 
mutual eecurity program made it possible for 
them to rearm. Local aggression was put 
down by measures of local retaliation, as in 
Tran, as in Greece, the Berlin airlift, the 
defense of South Korea. Point 4 technical 
aid released latent productive forces and 
raised windows around the world. 

That was a program which combined 
measures for revival and stabilization of the 
free world with measures for military se- 
curity against communism; a program that 
avoided both isolationism and military ex- 
tremism—a balanced program that was made 
possible by a coalition of Democrats and 
Republicans in the world’s foreraost demo- 
cratic state. 

With the change in administrations there 
Was an instant shift to retrenchment and 
disengagement, with pressure on our allies 
to do more while we were cutting back, and 
with a growing tendency toward lone-wolf 
American action. There was less consulta- 
tion witb allies and a hardening of attitude 
toward neutrals. Point 4 disappeared and 
technical assistance was combined with 
military diplomacy. The goals of NATO 
were reduced, and the time interval for the 
creation of NATO's military forces was 
stretched out. 


One of the particular achlevements of 
the bipartisan foreign policy was that it 
erected a stout barrier against lsolationists 
and extremists. 

It was recognized from the beginning that 
Eisenhower would have a dificult time re- 
straining the go-it-alone element, owing to 
the concentration of isolationists and ad- 
venturers in the Old Gunrd wing of his 
party. For a year the administration for- 
cign policy bas shown less and less of the 
Eisenhower features, and more and more 
the arpect of policies associated with Hoover, 
MacArthur, and the late Senator Tuft. With 
the bipartisan protection removed. it 18 
dificult to sce how the acministration can 
keep from being overwhelmed by the party 
extremists. 

The key question on Capitol Hill today 
is this: Does the administration now lack 
the will or the desire, or both, to put into 
efect a real bipartisan policy? Has partisan 
desire to make political capital of forcign 
policy generated pressures on the adminis- 
tration which make it impossible to main- 
tain the American accord at the water's 
edge? 

Time for a stand grows short, for it was 
never more evident that real bipartisan co- 
operation in America's world policies is es- 
sential to the security of the United States. 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 31, 1954 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, we are 
getting new light on the Bricker amend- 
ment, but not until after the measure 
was killed in the Senate by one vote. 

The sponsors of that amendment were 
afraid of what Dulles now says—that 
“the President has power to enter war 
without consulting Congress." He adds 
the usual assurance clause by saying: 

Of courge the President would not necer- 
sarily go to war without getting constitu- 
tional approval from Congress. 


It means, however, that the President 
could go to war without the approval of 
Coneress. 

We have had cases before of this kind, 
where the President did not consult Con- 
gress for constitutional authority, and 
that is exactly what the Bricker amend- 
ment was seeking to prevent. If Mr. 
Dulles had presented these views to the 
Senate when the bill was under debate, 
or before the debate, there would be little 
question about the approval of the meas- 
ure by Congress. He was perfectly silent 
on this interpretation until after the 
measure had been killed. With the 
Bricker amendment out of the way, the 
Secretary of State now deems it advis- 
able for him to say what common hon- 
esty required him to say when it was 
befere the Senate. 

He implies that this President would 
not use that power, but he wants him to 
have it—in case, I suppose, that an 
unruly Congress might be opposed to 
going to war. In other words, he wants 
to permit any President to shove us into 
war without the consent of the people, 
He supports unequivocally the Dean 
Acheson policy of the Korean war. 
There is not a dime's worth of difference 
between Acheson and Dulles, only Dulles 
can back up quicker and take a new 
course just the opposite of what he has 
been advocating, and do it with more 
finesse than Acheson. 

The press has carried the news that 
there are any number of executive agree- 
ments now outstanding, of which the 
general public knows nothing. While 
the President has said that there will be 
no secret agreements, the facts as re- 
ported are that there are many agree- 
ments made with foreign countries dur- 
ing this administration that have not 
been made public. 

It would seem that this situation is 
the very reason why the President fought 
so bitterly against the passage of the 
Bricker amendment. What is said in 
campaigns scem to mean very little to 
some candidates. I can remember the 
news in the press that candidate Eisen- 
hower said at many places that he would 
retain the 90 percent of parity formula. 
Now he says he will reduce the support 
prices and give the farmers more money. 
Unless the farmers are on the English 
gratuity list, I do not see how the reduc- 
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tion of support prices will do what the 
President says it would do. 

Congress is making some cuts in for- 
eign spending, and is to be congratulated 
for it. These cuts mostly concern for- 
eign aid, and do not jeopardize our na- 
tional defense, and the concern of Con- 
gress for the United States is gradually 
returning. Three years ago we had only 
12 Members of the House who fought 
against the appropriation of these bil- 
lions to scatter throughout the world, 
but as of today, there are 128 Members 
of the House who are alert to the as- 
sininity of this spree in foreign spend- 
ing. When the Senate approved the 
Charter of the United Nations only two 
Senators of the United States voted No.“ 
Now almost two-thirds of the Senate 
wants to undo what they have already 
done, We are nearer to genuine con- 
cern over own own country than we have 
been for several years, The majority— 
almost two-thirds of the Members of the 
Senate—want to prevent any treaty with 
a foreign power from abrogating the 
Constitution and laws of the United 
States, and I think this majority repre- 
Sents the public opinion of the Nation. 

In the coming elections the voters are 
going to ask many candidates where they 
Stand on this issue. They are going to 
ask one question above all others, and 
that is, “Are you in favor of permitting 
any treaty with a foreign power, or with 
agents of foreign powers, to override the 
Constitution and laws of the United 
States?” 

The “one-worlders” have had their 
day, almost unmolested, on the promise 
that if they were followed we would have 
world peace. That promise has not ma- 
terialized and it is becoming more evi- 
dent every day to millions of the citizens 
af the United States that this great 
Government, founded by the people for 
themselves, is a doctrine of government 
that can never merge with that of coun- 
tries which believe that the people exist 
for the Government, 


The National Science Foundation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 23, 1954 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I call atten- 
tion to the following article by Lawrence 
P. Lessing carried in the March 1954 is- 
Sue of Scientific American magazine. 
Scarcely 3 years old, the National Science 
Foundation has done a splendid job, and 
under serious limitations. 

Tue NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION TAKES 
Srocs 


(By Lawrence P. Lessing) 


The National Science Foundation 18 rarely 
noticed by Washington correspondents. This 
newest and smallest arm of the United States 
Government has a staff of 113, a current 
budget of $8 million, and makeshift offices in 
the old Cosmos Club—a once fashionable but 
now decadent structure at 1520 H Street NW. 
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On Washington's scale of values the NSF is 
about as “piddling” as a Government agency 
can be—for all its great importance to the 
future of the Nation. 

Considering the central role of science in 
modern life, and grudging and Spartan sup- 
port given to this agency, belatedly set up to 
see that basic science is adequately promoted 
in the United States, is not easy to under- 
stand. Despite the tremendous contribu- 
tions of scientists to the winning of World 
War II. it took 5 years after the war to get 
through Congress an act establishing the 
Foundation. The act, as passed in 1950, put 
an unheard-of limit of $15 million a year on 
the new agency's activities. Before the NSP 
could be born, the outbreak of the Korean 
war, focusing Washington’s attention on ap- 
propriations for military hardware, almost 
killed it in the womb. The NSF got a scant 
$225,000 for its first year. Its budgets of $3.5 
million, $4.7 mfflion, and $8 million for the 
succeeding fiscal years have been less than 
half the amounts asked for and a smaller 
fraction of the actual needs for basic re- 
search. 

In the closing days of the 1953 session 
Congress erased the $15 million limitation, 
and the NSF enters its fourth year in a 
better position. The executive budget calls 
for $14 million for the fiscal year 1954-55; 
how much Congress will actually allow re- 
mains to be seen. Whether the infant will 
be given the nourishment necessary to enable 
it to grow in a healthy manner is up to the 
National Legislature. 

Though Congress passed a reasonably lucid 
law giving birth to the NSF, and some Mem- 
bers have given it intelligent support, most 
Congressmen have had to be constantly 
reminded or reconvinced of its purposes. 
It is not an agency for the development 
or engineering of new weapons; the military 
has budgets for this running to some $1.5 
billion this year. It is specifically enjoined 
from supporting nuclear research; the Atomic 
Energy Commission is spending more than 
$265 million on that. It cannot build 
laboratories or carry on any research of its 
own, as is done in the National Bureau of 
Standards and in the Department of Agricul- 
ture to the tune of some $50 million a year. 
Nor is the NSF aimed at finding a cancer 
cure or a better way to-make fuels or a 
preventive fer the common cold. If it were 
designed for any or all of these things, it 
would have less difficulty getting funds. 
Ironically the huge sums given for military 
and other applied research have been the 
chief obstacle to obtaining adequate sup- 
port for basic research, 

The NSF Act declares the Foundation’s 
prime purpose to be “to develop and en- 
courage the pursult of a national policy for 
the promotion of basic research and educa- 
tion in the sciences.” In other words, the 
NSF is created to promote the increase of 
that pool of basic knowledge from which the 
whole United States technology must eventu- 
ally draw sustenance. Any great new ad- 
vances in industry, agriculture, medicine, or 
even weaponry in the coming decades can 
come only from this source. That is a 
paradox of the impractical activity known 
as basic research, 

A paradox which people not engaged In 
basic science find even harder to grasp is 
that in this age of the apparent supremacy 
of science, fundamental scientific work in 
the United States is actually in a state of 
declining support. College incomes and en- 
dowments, once the major support of basic 
science, are down 40 percent from prewar 
days. Private foundation subsidies are dry- 
ing up; for example, the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion, which almost alone financed the gen- 
eration of scientists who performed so bril- 
Uantly in the last decade, has diverted most 
of its curtailed funds to emergency measures 
to raise agricultural and living standards 
abroad. Meanwhile, the costs of basic re- 
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search have risen sharply, not only in terms 
of equipment and manpower but also be- 
cause of the new necessity for team research, 

These were among the reasons that im- 
pelled Vannevar Bush and the scientists as- 
sociated in the wartime Office of Scientific 
Research and Development to urge after the 
war a great, unprecedented national effort 
to extend and deepen United States basic 
research. After 3 years of trying to find itself 
and to examine the problem, the NSF now, 
at least, has some information and some 
modest progress to report. 

The foundation's active life dates from 
the 1951 appointment of Alan T. Waterman, 
former physics teacher at Yale University, 
as its director, Waterman, a thoughtful, 
able administrator, had been head of the 
Navy's well-run Office of Naval Research and 
before that a top staff member of the OSRD. 
The problems confronting him in the NSP 
were quite different from those of the mili- 
tary agencies. On one hand he had to parry 
political back stabbings by established de- 
partments which inevitably took a fearful 
view of a new agency. On the other he had 
to quiet the fears of some scientists and 
universities that the NSF would grow into a 
bureaucratic colossus over science. 

These fears have been largely dispelled 
by Waterman's tactful administration and 
by the operations of the NSF's main ruling 
body, the National Science Board. This un- 
paid panel of 24 eminent scientists, edu- 
cators, and businessmen, appointed by the 
President, is now headed by.the noted tele- 
phone executive and former president of the 
Rockefeller Foundation, Chester I. Barnard. 
It represents a sufficiently broad, devoted 
cross section of regions and interests to hold 
a balance, It has been meeting about every 
6 weeks, passing on all NSF business, with 
an attendance record of over 80 percent. 

The NSF has had to formulate its policies 
from scratch, for earlier agencies, devoted 
to supervising military or other applied re- 
search, offered few useful precedents. The 
NSF has four main functional areas: fact- 
finding, granting of funds for basic research 
and fellowships, dissemination of informa- 
tion and, most important, advising the Pres- 
ident and Congress on matters of scientific 
import. 

The largest accomplishment to date is in 
the first area. By fact-finding surveys the 
NSF has been plotting the dimensions of its 
problem, developing heretofore unavailable 
data on United States research. Some of the 
findings are presented in the charts with 
this article. Since 1940 Federal expenditures 
for research of all types have increased twen- 
tyfold: from $97 million in 1940 to some 62.2 
billion last year. Nearly all the increase 
went to applied research and engineering, 
prompted mainly by wartime needs. This 
imbalance continues. Of last year's 62.2 
billion, less than $125 million was spent for 
anything resembling fundamental research. 
When the $2.2 billion is broken down in 
other ways; even more remarkable imbal- 
ances appear. The physical sciences got 
nearly 95 percent of the total; the biological 
sciences got less than 5 percent, and the so- 
cial sciences received the remaining tiny 
fraction, most of that merely for statistical 
research. 


The NSF began a series of detailled studies 
on the status of knowledge in the various 
sciences. It has completed the first, on cer- 
tain fields in biology. It found the life sci- 
ences, though meagerly supported; in a state 
of ferment and nascent growth. Because 
the approaches of biologists are shifting, 
it has been necessary to classify the various 
life sciences in a new, more logical way. 
The sections into which they are now di- 
vided are: developmental, environmental, 
genetic, micro, molecular, psycho, regula- 
tory, and systematic biology. 

The most active biological areas needing 
support were found to be molecular, regula- 
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tory, and systematic biology. The first has 
to do with important molecules such as 
proteins and related substances in living 
tissue, particularly those involved in central 
life processes. The second has to do with 
the mechanisms by which life processes are 
controlied or regulated: studies of these 
have resulted in such applications as the 
use of insulin in diabetes and vitamin B, 
in pernicious anemia. The third area—the 
description and classification, of living spe- 
cies—is now being affected by so many ac- 
cumulating discoveries and new techniques 
as to need thorough updating. 

To make a start toward remedying the 
neglect of the biological sciences, as soon 
as research money became available to it 
(in 1952) the NSF gave most of the funds 
to that field. It distributed $763,000 for 
biological work in a number of institutions. 
One of the grants, for example, as $50,000 
for 5 years to University of California ge- 
neticists for studying polygenetic variability 
in poultry; another was $41,000 to the Johns 
Hopkins University for a 3-year study of 
antibody reactions. In 1953 a big part of 
the NSF's funds again went to biology, but 
its budget was large enough to make sub- 
stantial grants in the phy Kcal and mathe- 
matical sciences also. 

Surveys like those in the biological sciences 
already mentioned are now being made in 
the fields of physiology, psychology, and ap- 
plied mathematics. The NSF makes a grant 
to a scientific society in each specific field to 
carry out the survey. It plans to go through 
all the neglected sciences in the same way. 
By periodically repeating the survey of each 
field, it will keep a running inventory of 
the progress and lags in the various disci- 
plines. Psychology, now in a period of 
chaotic growth and widespread application, 
will almost certainly show a lack of research 
on fundamentals, particularly in the psychi- 
atric division. The mathematical survey 
already shows that applied mathematicians 
must have a deeper grounding in pure math- 
ematics for future growth. Given this com- 
manding view of the sciences, never before 
obtainable, the NSF will then do something 
about their needs. 

The Foundation now has four major divi- 
sions: the biological sciences, including med- 
ical research; the mathematical, physical, 
and engineering sciences; scientific person- 
nel and education; and program analysis, or 
factfinding, : 

Ultimately what the Foundation can do 
to promote basic research will be limited not 
by money but by men. The total number 
ot persons in the United States capable of 
doing important original research in science 
(men and women with doctorates in science) 
today does not exceed some 35,000. Even if 
it had unlimited funds, the NSF could not 
use fruitfully more than about twice its 
present allowance of research funds in the 
next few years, according to its estimates. 
But in part this Is due to the fact that 
people who might be doing basic research 
have been drawn into applied research, NSF 
surveys show that of the $338 million in 
Federal research funds going to universities 
and nonprofit- institutions in fiscal 1953, 
4 out of every 5 dollars is for applied re- 
search and development, including the 
building of laboratories. Many scientists 
have been pulled by this big magnet into 
short-range, shortsighted work on practi- 
cal problems, 

This subversion of the universities, which 
by tradition are the fountainheads of long- 
Tange, fundamental science, has so fright- 
ened many scientists and educators that the 
NSF is launching an exhaustive study of its 
effects on the standards, aims, and operations 
of United States higher education. For this 
etudy it has assembled a committee headed 
by Chester Barnard and including Vannevar 
Bush, President Harold Dodds, of Princeton 
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University, J. A. Stratton, of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, and other lead- 
ing figures. When its report is in later this 
year, the NSF will have a key diagnosis of 
sclence's present deficiencies, 

In its grants to workers in universities 
the NSF has been troubled by a wartime 
hangover. In order to get military research 
done swiftly the OSRD used a no-gain-no- 
loss contract which compensated universi- 
ties for all costs, including overhead. The 
NSF, in contrast, has adopted the policy of 
giving funds as direct grants to reputable 
investigators, with a minimum of strings at- 
tached and no allowance for overhead. Its 
Board feels that, as a matter of principle, 
basic research, which should be a central 
function of universities, should not be made 
to pay for their general maintenance and 
housekeeping. Many college business offices 
do not like this arrangement, and some have 
resisted it. It Is a policy that probably will 
be argued further, 

In the training of new scientists the NSF 
has had to limit itself to graduate fellow- 
ships. It gave some 550 last year, ranging 
in size from $1,400 to $3,400 a year. The 
Foundation believes that to carry out its 
mission fully it will need to finance under- 
graduate scholarships also and even promote 
science in the secondary schools, where the 
heart of the problem lies [see A Crisis in 
Science Teaching, by Fletcher G. Watson; 
Scientific American, February]. The NSF- 
supported Commission on Human Resources 
and Advanced Training forecasts that in the 
5-year period ending in 1957 the number of 
bachelor of science graduates will decline 
30 percent from the previous 5 years, falling 
to a rate of 66,800 per year. This decline will 
be followed by a fall in science doctorates— 
from a peak of 5,400 per year. 

The NSF has other activities. It maintains 
a national register of scientific and tech- 
nical personnel, underwrote some 10 scien- 
tific symposia and a number of smaller con- 
ferences In the past year, helped pay the 
traveling expenses of some 50 United States 
scientists to attend important foreign scien- 
tific meetings. It advised Congress on bills 
having to do with the complex subject of 
weather control, I. e., rainmaking. It set up 
for President Eisenhower a Committee on 
Minerals Research which is now investigat- 
ing all known means of minerals exploration 
in order to advise on future research in this 
critical feld. It also, when consulated about 
the matter, vigorously advised the President 
to liberalize travel restrictions on foreign 
scientists seeking visas to attend United 
States scientific conferences. At least 50 per- 
cent of all foreign scientists trying to enter 
the United States meet serious difficulties or 
delays, and some international societies have 
refused to schedule meetings in the United 
States. The Foundation pointed out that 
the situation is inimical not only to the in- 
ternational traditions of science but also 
to scientific progress in the United States, 

At the request of the National Academy 
of Sciences, the Foundation ls preparing for 
participation by the United States in the 
Third Geophysical Year in 1957-58. In 1882 
and again in 1932 many nations banded to- 
gether to make a large series of important 
Measurements simultaneously in many parts 
of the world to check such scientific con- 
stants as the speed of light, the positions of 
stars, and so on. This time the measure- 
ments will be much more elaborate, with 
batterles of new instruments. So far 28 
countries are behind the effort. If the 
United States is to participate, the NSF will 
have to obtain from Congress this year about 
a $10 million supplementary appropriation. 

So far the NSF has spent a total of some 
$5 million on nearly 500 grants for research 
and a slightly larger amount on research 
fellowships. The research supported ranges 
from important work on steroids, enzymes, 
radio astronomy, evolution, coals, prob- 
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ability, antibiotics, atomic masses, and the 
metabolism of leaves down to projects on 
eoal-ball flora and the biochemistry and 
nutrition of the bat—samples distributed 
over the whole fructifying range of knowl- 
edge that Is basic science. But the NSF has 
been able to support only about half of the 
worthy projects proposed to it, and last year 
for lack of funds it had to turn away two- 
thirds of the 2,000 qualified young applicants 
for its graduate fellowships. The names of 
those turned away were put on an honorable 
mention list and circulated to institutions 
which might consider them for fellowship 
grants. But undoubtedly many of these 
promising persons were lost to science. 

At the moment the Foundation is in dan- 
ger of being overloaded with poltical freight 
as a result of the new administration’s pres- 
sure for economy. Some people in the 
Budget Bureau and in Congress believe it 
would save money to concentrate all Federal 
activities in basic science under the NSF. 
The new budget transfers some 63 million 
for basic research from the Department of 
Defense to the NSF, and there is pressure to 
do likewise with basic research financed. 
by the Atomic Energy Commission. The 
danger is that there may be a net constric- 
tion of the total available for basic science 
and injury to some programs. Some basic 
research is so closely associated with other 
work of a department that it should remain 
under that department's supervision. In 
basic sclence, uniike applied research, some 
duplication of effort ls necessary. That is 
how science has grown in the past, and con- 
tinues to grow. 

In a Reith lecture for the British Broad- 
casting Corp. last fall J. Robert Oppen- 
heimer observed: “We regard it as proper 
and Just that the patronage of science by 
society is in large measure based on the in- 
creased power which knowledge gives. If 
we are anxious that the power so given and 
so obtained be used with wisdom and with 
love of humanity, that is an anxiety we share 
with almost everyone. But we also know 
how little of the deep new knowledge Which 
has altered the face of the world, which has 
changed—and increasingly and evermore pro- 
foundly must change—man’s views of the 
world, resulted from a quest for practical 
ends or an interest in exercising the power 
that knowledge gives. For most of us, in 
most of those moments when we were most 
free of corruption, it has been the beauty of 
the world of nature and the strange and 
compelling harmony of its order that has 
sustained, inspirited, and led us. That also 
Isas it should be. And if the forms in which 
soclety provides and exercises its patronage 
of science leave these incentives strong and 
secure, new knowledge will never stop as 
long as there are men.” 


The Upper Limits Regulation by the 
Forest Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 31, 1954 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, during 
the hearings on S. 2548, Mr. Lyle F. 
Watts, formerly Chief Forester, ex- 
pressed concern over the effect of H. R. 
6787 and S. 2548 on the upper limits 
regulation by the Forest Service. 

When the Forest Service first began 
to issue grazing permits the policy was 
laid down that there should be benefit 
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for the greatest number of users rather 
than encouragement of large outfits. 
This wise and beneficial policy received 
judicial approval in Light v. U. S. (220 
U. S. 523), As an example of this his- 
toric policy of permitting as many users 
as could be accommodated consistent 
with sound conservation practice, I quote 
from a letter written by Chief Forester 


Harry S. Graves in 1918 to District For- 


ester Frank Pooler at Albuquerque, 
N. Mex.: 

The grazing policy of the Forest Service 
is essentially in the interest of the small 
man. That policy must be carried out in 
Practice, 


That was the policy in 1918, that is 
the policy today. I hope that will con- 
tinue to be the policy of the Forest Serv- 
ice in the future. 

In carrying out a grazing policy for 
the primary interest of the small man 
the Forest Service has established max- 
imum size limits. These vary in dif- 
ferent areas but they are designed to 
Prevent the publicly owned grazing re- 
Sources from being monopolized by one 
individual, 

Under section 2 suppose a permittee 

grazing the maximum number of 
cattle permitted by the local regulations 
and he makes the range improvements 
described in the section. Will he there- 
by be permitted to graze more stock 
than the local upper limits allow? If 
80, what happens when the lease is 
transferred? Section 3 prohibits any 
reduction in the number of permitted 
livestock solely on the basis that the 
Permit is being transferred. If a per- 
mit is transferred to a permittee who is 
already grazing the maximum does this 
Mean that the upper limits are to be 
disregarded? If so, the maximum size 
regulation is destroyed for any practical 
use. The bill should definitely state 
that it is not intended to abolish the 
upper limit regulations. 

A similar expression of concern has 
Tecently appeared in a thoughful edito- 
Tial in the Denver Post. The editorial 
follows: 

New Era IN RANCHING 

Ever since the national forests were estab- 
lished, the Government has tried to spread 
the benefits of cheap grazing permits among 
Rs many ranchers as possible. 

The Aiken-Thye-Hope bill, which has 
Passed the Senate and is now pending in 
the House, would upset that time-tested 
Policy. It would tend to concentrate forest 
grazing rights in the hands of fewer but 
larger and wealthier stockmen, 

It ls a rich man's bill, advocated by the 
few big operators who control the policies 
Of such organizations as the American Na- 
tional Cattlemen's Association. 

To promote family-size ranch operations, 
the United States Forest Service has al- 
Ways had a limit on the total number of 
Cattle or sheep one stockman could graze 
on a national forest. 

If “X" national forest is capable of pro- 
viding grazing at cheap Government rates 
for 2,500 cattle and if the limit per rancher 
ts set at 100 head, at least 25 stockmen can 
share in the bargain-rate grass. 

Jones, who has a permit for 100 cattle, 
might be willing to buy the ranch of Smith, 
Who also has a permit for 100 head, if in 
that way he could add Smith's permit to his 
Own and thus have cheap grass for 200 cattle. 

Such consolidation of ranches and grazing 
Permits has been prevented in the past by 
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the Forest Service rule limiting the number 
of cattle that one operator may graze on the 
forest. 

Under the Alken-Thye-Hope bill the forest 
service is. given no right to enforce existing 
limits. The omission is glaring and obvious. 
The bill sets up only one legal qualification 
for those who would become permitees—the 
applicant for grazing privileges must own a 
ranch of the type which by “customary prac- 
tice” has had a forest permit in the past. 

The Aiken-Thye-Hope bill would in numer- 
ous instances require the forest service to 
transfer Smith's permit to Jones if Jones 
bought Smith's property. 

Nor is there anything in the bill to pre- 
vent a wealthy rancher or corporation from 
buying all the ranches having grazing privi- 
leges in X“ National Forest and thereby 
acquiring exclusive forage rights in that par- 
ticular area. 

Most economists belleve it is in the public 
Interest to keep the ranch business of the 
West in the hands of family-size operators. 
The forests now provide forage for some 
18,000 ranchers, each of whom is an owner, 
an entrepreneur, in his own right. 

The Aiken-Thye-Hope bill would tend to 
make fewer and larger operations. It would 
tend to increase the number of wage-earning 
ranch workers and decrease the number of 
owner-workers. In view of the loud con- 
cern frequently expressed in Washington on 
behalf of “small business,” it is surprising 
to find so many Congressmen willing to vote 
for a bill which would promote big ranching. 


“The A-Bomb and the H-Bomb 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 31, 1954 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following statement: 


REMARKS IN PART OF CONGRESSMAN’ PHILIP J. 
PHILEIN BEFORE THE MOOSE CONVENTION, 
MARLBORO, Mass., MARCH 28, 1954 


Speaking at the Moose Convention at Marl- 
boro today, Congressman PHILIP J. PHILBIN, 
of Clinton, deplored the current tendency 
to arouse hysteria over the A-bomb and the 
H-bomb. 

“No one under any cricumstances should 
minimize the terribly devastating power of 
these new weapons,” said Putian. “The 
H-bomb is even more deadly than its prede- 
cessor and capable of tremendous destruc- 
tion, as the recent explosion in the Pacific 
clearly demonstrated. But the American 
people and the world will have to live with 
the reality of these awful new weapons, 
Nothing can be gained by spreading terror 
among the people. 

“It is the responsibility of our leadership. 
to set up available defenses which are im- 
proving all the time, to increase our own 
supply of these weapons, and most impor- 
tant of all, press for international action 
to outlaw them, 

“Tf it were not for the refusal of the Soviet 
to agree to international inspection and 
proper control of the wartime use of these 
materials there would be no question about 
barring their use in warfare. 

“Another fact is abundantly clear—that 
we have a distinct lead so far as the H-bomb 
and a great many other critical weapons are 
concerned. We have a much larger supply 
of these weapons than any other nation and 
the airpower to deliver them. This fact is 
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a great deterrent to war and a spur to peace- 
ful negotiations. 

This is no time for hysteria. With cour- 
age and calmness, let us continue to build 
our own strength and move as rapidly as 
we can to outlaw all such terrible weapons 
before they destroy civilization.” 

PHILBIN asserted that domestic economic 
questions were coming to the fore and that 
the Government should promptly grapple 
with the problems of unemployment and 
recession, 

“I am a confirmed optimist about the 
future of America,” said the Congressman, 
“and I am an optimist about the prospects 
Tor peace. We have a great destiny ahead 
of us with unlimited opportunities for our 
people. 

“But we cannot afford to ignore the plain 
signs before us at the present that reces- 
sionary forces are at work throughout the 
country and that our leadership must now 
act to check them. 

“Full-time, high-standard employment of 
our citizens must be our constant goal, and 
if the right political climate is provided in 
Washington, our great free-enterprise sys- 
tem will enable us to realize it.” 

PHILBIN complimented the Moose organl- 
zation for its civic and patriotic contributions 
which he declared were more essential than 
ever in order to nurture the spirit of loyalty 
to American institutions, in a time when 
violent revolutionary movements are spread- 
ing in the world. 


France Eases Wage Earner’s Tax Burden 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. KIT CLARDY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 31, 1954 


Mr, CLARDY. Mr. Speaker, today’s 
news dispatches tell us that France has 
just reduced her income-tax burden 
tremendously. The article in question 
tells us that about half the French wage 
earners will be entirely relieved of pay- 
ing income taxes and that many thou- 
sands of others will pay no more than 
$12 per year. The corporate tax rate is 
being increased from 34 to 36 percent, 
but other relief is granted in other di- 
rections. 

With this Nation's taxpayers com- 
pelled to pay at rates that sometimes ex- 
ceed 90 percent and with corporations 
saddled with taxes nearly 50 percent 
higher than those in France, is it not 
about time we begin reappraising our 
policy of funneling billions of dollars 
into the treasuries of these foreign na- 
tions so they may be able to reduce their 
own taxes? Does it not make us look a 
trifle silly to be handing France a billion 
dollars this year taken from our own 
taxpayers’ pockets while they excuse a 
large percent of their taxpayers from 
paying any tax at all. The article reads: 
FRANCE Eases Wack Eanner’s Tax BURDEN 

Parts, March 30.—France today embarked 
on a new tax system. It was an effort to 
ease the burden on wage earners, transfer 
some of it to corporations, make tax dodging 
more dificult, and stimulate business ac- 
tivity. 

Experts estimated the new law would wipe 
out income tax for about half the wage 
earners in France and cut taxes for thou- 
sands to about 612 a year. 
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The new bill, approved 320 to 283 by the 
National Assembly, follows announcement of 
a similar tax-cut program for West Ger- 
many. 

Under the new law, a Frenchman with 
a wife and 1 child earning $3,000 a year would 
pay $82.50 tax. In the United States, a 
family in similar circumstances would pay 
$205. 

The system provides that the first 220,000 
francs ($629) of each wage earner's annual 
income is tax-free. Formerly the exemp- 
tion was 180,000 francs ($542). 

In the case of childless married couples, 
the exemption is raised to 440,000 francs 
($1,258). Few French families earn more. 
Additionally, parents are given exemptions 
for each child. 

In the business field, the new law raises 
corporation taxes from 34 to 36 percent. 

Tax dodgers previously suffered compara- 
tively little penalty if caught. Under the 
new law the rate is boosted for those found 
declaring small incomes while showing ob- 
vious benefits of high ones—this ls in addi- 
tion to penalties assessed for false returns. 


Pay Adjustment Necessary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 31, 1954 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article from the Army-Navy- 
Air Force Register of March 20, 1954: 

Pay ADJUSTMENT NECESSARY 


On March €, 1954. President Eisenhower 
signed into Iaw the Federal employees re- 
tirement benefits bill (S. 2175). Under the 
provisions; of this legislation, Members of 
Congress and employees of the legislative 
branch by contributing a percentage of their 
monthly salaries become eligible for retire- 
ment annuities upon reaching certain pre- 
scribed ages. Senator Joun J. WILLIAMS, Re- 
publican, of Delaware, who voted against the 
final conference report on the bill, told the 
Senate that by boosting retirement benefits 
of Congressmen and those of the legislative 
employees, Congress legislated them a bonus 
of approximately $7,500 each. 

There is now in process another proposal 
which will raise the pay of all civilian Fed- 
eral employees. Only recently, the President 
of the American Federation of Labor strong- 
ly advocated a salary increase of at least 
#800 per annum for every civilian Federal 
employee. 

But what of the Nations defenders and 
their dependents, Too long, they have 
suffered from Inadequate puy and allowances 
commensurate with present-Cay costs of Hu- 
ing. Recommendations for urgently needed 
pay increases for officers and enlisted men, 
made by former Secretary of Defense Lovett 
in 1952, have been given little consideration 
by the present administration, although De- 
tense Secretary Wilson some weeks ago said 
he would not stand Idiy by should Congress 
proceed to legislate for an increase in pay for 
civilian employees. 

President Eisenhower, in his state of the 
Union message in January, said that pay 
alone would not have the effect of solving the 
problems of service men. Rather, he advo- 
cated better housing and improved medical 
care for the dependents of members of the 
Armed Forces. 

While this is known as campaign year for 
Members of the Senate and House, we have 
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not heard of any Congressman who would 
oppose a reasonable pay and allowance in- 
crease for the officers and men of the uni- 
formed services. Those who have first-hand 
knowledge of service problems are convinced 
that an overall pay and allowance increase of 
8 percent for all servicemen haying depend- 
ents would not only be fair treatment but 
would also be a dominating factor In raising 
their morale. 

The members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 


who are the military heads of the three 


armed services, have referred repeatedly to 
the loss of trained officers by the resignation 
route and the low percentage of reenlist- 
ments among key noncommissioned officers 
and petty officers. Surely, Congress should 
not adjourn this coming summer without au- 
thorizing a reasonable increase in the pay 
and allowances of the members of the Armed 
Forces. 

Defénse officials should act quickly on this 
vital subject. 


Mrs. Cordell Hull 
‘SPEECH 


or 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 29, 1954 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, on Satur- 
day last a great and gracious lady was 
laid to rest in a crypt of the National 
Cathedral, an honor in death reserved 
for the Nation’s most distinguished. 
The simple ceremony of solemn dignity 
brought to a closing the unique life of 
selfiess service and devotion which Mrs. 
Cordell Hull rendered to the Nation and 
the world in her role as helpmeet and 
inspiration of one of our greatest 
Americans. 

Next to the devoted members of her 
own eminent family of Virginians, I 
would say that Mrs. Rose Frances Witz 
Hull is mourned most deeply by the citi- 
zens of the Fourth District of Tennessee 
and the State of Tennessee to whom she 
was best known and by whom she was 
loved and admired from the day upon 
which she became the bride of the 
statesman who was destined later to show 
the way to a free and peaceful world. 

But the passing of Mrs. Hull has like- 
wise brought sadness and a deep feeling 
of loss to crowned heads and statesmen 
througheut the world, personages who 
knew her and came within the orbit of 
her gifted and charming individuality. 

In the truest and highest sense and 
meaning, Mrs. Hull exemplified the es- 
pecial connotations associated with 
“wife, helpmeet, companion, inspira- 
tion.” 

From the day of her marriage to 
Cordell Hull, she exerted to the utmost 
her fine intelligence, graciousness, inter- 
est, and warmth of personality to be- 
come a buffer for her rising husband 
and as a protection for him in order that 
the resources of his great mind and un- 
selfish aspirations not be dissipated in 
unimportant labors. 

And yet, at all times her heart and his 
were freely open to those from all walks 
and stations of life who through friend- 
ship, sentimental ties or common pur- 
pose and interest sought the company 
of Judge Cordell Hull. 
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Rose Frances Witz Hull was born, 1 
of 8 children, in Staunton, Va.—where 
she died—on September 8, 1874. She 
was educated at Mary Baldwin Semi- 
nary, now Mary Baldwin College, in 
Staunton, and from her Alma Mater in 
1939 she received the only public acco- 
lade which she accepted of the many 
which were proffered her—the Algernon 
Sidney Sullivan Award for distinguished 
citizenship, 

She and Mr. Hull were married on 
November 24, 1917, and during the re- 
mainder of his tenure of his service as 
Congressman and Senator they jour- 
neyed to Tennessee for the annual con- 
gressional recesses and lived among 
friends who loved them most. 

Among the people of Tennessee, as 
among the illustrious personages of high 
Government stations of ours and other 
nations, Mrs. Hull was esteemed and be- 
loved. Mrs. Hull was ever, in Washing- 
ton, Tennessee or distant capitals of the 
world, an individual of complete natural- 
ness and versatility, of innate warmth 
and sympathy. 

In the years when Cordell Hull was 
serving his Nation as Secretary of State, 
her watchful care and protection were 
even more pronounced and through her 
care she conserved the energies and 
dynamic enterprise of this world states- 
man. When retirement for health was 
demanded. of Mr. Hull, she accompanied 
him into the seclusion which was dic- 
tated by his declining health, and in 
her unselfish devotion continued to meet 
the exigencies of life and duty. 

The great former Secretary of State, 
in his winter years, has been deprived 
of the companion and helpmeet of his 
heart and life and to him the deep and 
sincere sympathy of all is freely ex- 
tended. May the inspiration which she 
gave him, the loving companionship 
which existed between them, form 
cherished memories which will comfort 
Tennessee’s most distinguished living 
and beloved son, Judge Corde Hull. 


Comptroller General Lindsay Warren 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. A. S. J. CARNAHAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 31, 1954 


Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I express appreciation to a great 
American citizen and a devoted public 
servant, Comptroller General Lindsay 
Warren, Mr. Warren has requested that 
he be retired from his position, for phys- 
ical disability, effective April 30, 1954. 
His retirement from this most important 
post means that the Government is no 
longer to have the services of one whose 
independent and nonpartisan efficiency 
it will be difficult to replace. 

In tribute to one of our most devoted 
and efficient public servants, I include 
herewith the Comptroller General's own 
statement regarding the General Ac- 
counting Office and his retirement: 


COMPTROLLER GENERAL 
or THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, March 31, 1954. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN: I have today re- 
Quested of the President that I be retired for 
physical disability as of April 30, 1954. 
Against the advice of eminent doctors I have 
carried on for over a year under much physi- 
cal difficulty, The doctors now tell me that 
unless I retire at once my life will be short- 
ened. I will have served 13 years and 6 
months of my 15-year term, which I had 
hoped to finish so that I could have brought 
the great program now being carried out by 
the General Accounting Odice to its full- 
est fruition. 

I took Office as Comptroller General on 
November 1, 1940. The General Accounting 
Office was in a chaotic state. There had 
been no Comptroller General since 1936, ex- 
Capt for a period of a little over a year. Re- 
lations with the executive departments and 
agencies and with the Congress were at low 
ebb. In fact, several attempts to abolish the 
Office had been defeated only by a close mar- 
gin. The Office was faced with an unprece- 
dented job of auditing defense expenditures. 
The morale of the employees read zero. 

Immediate steps were taken to diagnose 
the problem and to administer appropriate 
remedies, sometimes drastic. As a result of 
continual attacks on the trouble areas and a 
constant awareness of the need to meet the 
demands for improved service at the lowest 
possible cost to the taxpayers, I believe that 
today the General Accounting Office is an 
eTcient and hard-hitting agency of which 
the Congress, the President, and the Ameri- 
can people can be justly proud. We have 
earned and gained the confidence of all three. 
I am proud there has never been a breath of 
scandal concerning the work of the Office and 
its employees. I haye always insisted that 
we keep a watchful eye for opportunities to 
bring ubout greater effectiveness in the in- 
ternal operations of the Office. Constant sur- 
veys have been made of our work. New pro- 
cedures have been adopted to simplify and 
modernize operations. I have just completed 
& reorganization of the entire Office. There 
is not an operating division that has not 
been changed in many respects and for the 
better. In this way I have found it possible 
to reduce our personne! from a peak of 14,904 
in April 1946 to 5.890 at the present time, a 
Tecord I challenge any Government agency 
to meet under similar circumstances, It is 
my opinion that the merit system prevails 
in the General Accounting Office more than 
in any other agency. Our employees are ded- 
icated to the public service and consider it a 
privilege and honor to work for the General 
Accounting Office, 

The General Accounting Odjice is one of 
the few agencies that not only pays its way, 
but makes a substantial contribution to the 
Treasury each year. Collections from 1941 
to date total $915 million, most of which 
had been illegally or otherwise improperly 
paid out. This amount is twice the cost of 
running the Office during the same period, 
and it is a fair statement to say that little, 
if any, of the amount collected would have 
ever been recovered except for the work of 
the General Accounting Office. Prior to 1941 
collections were negligible. This year, as in 
many past years, the Office will again come 
in asking for a reduced appropriation. 

It has been a source of great satisfaction 
to me that Congress, particularly in the last 
8 years, has strongly supported the Office. 
Our reports showing illegal expenditures and 
Wasteful practices have always been upheld 
after hearings by committees of Congress. 
In our work we have never pulled a punch 
regardless of who might be affected. 

The past decade has seen some of the most 
significant developments in financial man- 
agement in the history of our Government, 
The General Accounting Office has been one 
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of the leaders in bringing about these devel- 
opments, 

In 1945 Congress enacted the Government 
Corporation Control Act, which placed 101 
Government corporations under budgetary 
and auditing controls, Since then the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office has sent to Congress 
nearly 200 reports of audits of the Govern- 
ment corporations containing numerous rec- 
ommendations for better management, im- 
proved financial control, and return on the 
Government's investments. Many of our 
recommendations haye been adopted, say- 
ing millions of dollars. 

The joint accounting program, inaugu- 
rated in 1947 by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, the Director, Bureau of the Budget, and 
Myself. has achieved outstanding success in 
improving accounting, budgeting, financial 
reporting, and auditing throughout the Gov- 
ernment. Its continuance is vitally neces- 
sary. The prime purpose of this program 
Is to make the books of the Government 
speak the truth, including full disclosure 
of the cost of Government operations. That 
means full disclosure for the President, full 
disclosure for the Congress, and full dis- 
closure, if you please, for the taxpayer. The 
adoption by the General Accounting Office 
of comprehensive and other on-the-site 
audits of the departments and agencies has 
produced broader coverage. more effective 
results, less paper work, and a greatly re- 
duced flow of documents Into Washington. 

The concepts of the joint accounting pro- 
gram and of the comprehensive audit were 
unanimously adopted by the Congress in the 
Budget and Accounting Procedures Act of 
1950 and the Post Office Department Finan- 
cial Control Act of 1950. Revisions of pro- 
cedures and improvements in the budgeting, 
accounting, and auditing fields have had a 
far-reaching effect. I do not want to give 
the impression that all is perfect. However, 
I believe firmly that the foundations for 
better control of Federal funds have been 
laid. 

The General Accounting Office was estab- 
lished by the Budget and Accounting Act 
of 1921. That act brougħt into existence 
an audit and investigative agency in the 
legislative branch. For the first time Con- 
gress had the means of securing information 
concerning the financial transactions of our 
Government from a completely nonpolitical 
agent, independent of the executive branch. 
Through the years that vital independence 
has not gone unchallenged. ‘There have been 
several abortive attempts to destroy the Of- 
fice. They have come not only from within 
the Government but from the outside. Those 
attempts were rejected by the Congress. As 
late as 1950 an ill-conceived attack was 
launched from outside the Government, 
The action of Congress in repelling this last 
assault spoke for itself. Not a single yoice or 
a single vote was mustered in support of 
the proposal, 

Motivated by dislike of restraint or ad- 
herence to discarded theories, new attempts 
are already being made to water down legis- 
lative control of public funds and destroy the 
effectiveness of the General Accounting 
Office. If the Congress is to retain its own 
means of securing impartial and factual data 
on Federal financial transactions, its means 
for insuring that appropriated funds are 
spent only in accordance with the laws it 
passes, and its primary weapon for preyent- 
ing unbridled and unchecked spending, then 
the Congress must be ever alert to and 
adamant against attempts to weaken or de- 
stroy the powers of the General Accounting 
Office or to affect its independent status. 

The General Accounting Office is your 
agency. To be worth its salt it must con- 
tinue always to be independent, nonpartisan, 
and nonpolitical. To be effective, it must 
always have your wholehearted support and 
your vigilant safeguarding of its functions 
and powers. I have no doubt that it will, 
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I personally appreciate the many friend- 
ships and courtesies shown me by Members 
of the Congress during my 30 years of public 
service in Washington. 

Sincerely yours, 
LINDSAY C. WARREN, 
Comptroller General of the United 
States. 


A Droad View of the National Parks 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


KON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 23, 1954 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, over 80 
years ago Members of Congress, who had 
sufficient vision to see that this country 
was a growing nation, and that it con- 
tained certain outstanding features 
which should be preserved for posterity, 
established Yellowstone National Park. 

From that park has grown our great 
system of national parks, monuments, 
and reservations whose fundamental 
purpose prescribed by law is to preserve 
the scenery and the natural and historic 
objects and the wildlife therein and to 
provide for the enjoyment of the same 
in such manner and by such means as 
will leave them unimpaired for the en- 
joyment of future generations. 

In 1916, when our national park sys- 
tem was established by law, from the 
records available, less than 500,000 
visitors entered our national parks. In 
1953, over 46 million people visited our 
national parks. This tremendous in- 
crease of use should be a warning to 
everyone interested in our national parks 
that if we are to leave them unimpaired 
for the enjoyment of future generations, 
more and more money must be provided 
to take care of the ever increasing flow 
of visitors so as to preserve unimpaired 
these great national assets. 

I would like to include with my re- 
marks the following statement as pre- 
pared by the American Automobile As- 
sociation in which they take a broad 
view of the national parks: 

A Broap View or THE NATIONAL PARKS 

The American Automobile Association has 
for many years been concerned with the 
progress and problems of the national parks, 
The affiliated clubs of the association cam- 
paigned to open the parks to automobile 
trafic. That came to pass in 1916. Since 
then they have encouraged and promoted 
travel to these great recreational areas. 
Members of AAA clubs very likely comprise 
the largest bloc of park users. With a 
sense of public responsibility, as well as in 
the interest of its members, the association 
now considers the parks in broad perspective, 
with their perplexities of this day and their 
needs of the future. 

The relationship of parks to people has 
changed to a remarkable degree. It has 
been a reflection of our modern American 
times, When Congress first established the 
parks, they were largely inaccessible, except 
by pack horse and mountain trall. We 
learn from the record books that less than 
500,000 visitors entered the parks in 1917, 
Of course, that was the twilight of the 
horse-and-buggy era and the dawn of the 
motoring sge. Anybody going from one 
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coast to another traveled behind the iron 
horse on rails. 

It was then only 14 years after the firet 
rugged adventurers had succeeded in cross- 
ing the continent by car. It was impos- 
sible to foresee a network of highways span- 
ning distances, or the existence of 43 million 
private passenger cars, in a ratio of 1 to 
every 4 Americans. The impact of this on 
the national parks? The most remote of 
them Js within reach of us all. Those who 
live in the heavily populated East, for ex- 
ample, can swing through the major parks 
of the West during the course of a 3 or 4 
week vacation trip. And 96 percent of all 
park visitors arrive by ear. 4 

Little wonder that the visitor count, only 
half a million in 1917, rose to 3 million in 
1930 and 21 million in 1941, Since then, 
the upsurge in use has been accelerated: for 
1953 the total was 46 million, and 50 million 
entries will be counted within another year 
or two. 

Is this trend healthy? The American Au- 
tomobile Association believes that it is. 
For one thing, a visit to a national park is 
an inspirational experience. These regions 
are the visible essence of our rational herit- 
age. They preserve the natural grandeur of 
the land and translate legends of history, 
from the first settlement down to the begin- 
nings of flight, into tangible and credible 
substance, It is dificult, if at all possible, for 
anyone to come away from a national park 
without a richer sense of being and a deeper 
wisdom of the American way. 

The parks play another important role in 
our scheme of things. The host of park vis- 
itors is a large part of the great vacation 
movement of our times. Travel is now a 
multibillion dollar business, and is consid- 
ered among the major dollar-earning in- 
dustries In most of the States. Thus the na- 
tional parks, as well as preserving the glories 
of nature and history for this generation and 
generations to come, comprise a significant 
force in the economy of scores of communi- 
tles, the States, and the Nation as a whole. 

In considering problems of land use, there 
frequently are two vieypolnts in direct con- 
flict. One of them: “Conserve the parks, 
unblemished and untrod.” The other: “De- 
velop the park lands for commercial uses.” 
There is, however, a third viewpoint, and a 
middle ground. The parks should be seen 
and understood by all; the view without the 
viewer is the same as no view. But we should 
preserve and protect nature's finest outposts 
from invasion and destruction. In commer- 
cjal terms, the parks, as parks, already are of 
the utmost signifieance for the travel they 
generate. 

The American Automobile Association has 
been distressed at the failure of park de- 
velopment to keep pace with the steady in- 
crense in use. Our clubs want expansion 
of facilities In the Everglades National Park, 
completion of the Stevens Canyon Rond in 
Mount Rainier, and the fulfillment of other 
projecta within the park system. 

Even short of these, needed ns they are to 
un the pattern of our trayel and recreation, 
there is strong evidence that present facili- 
ties, already overburdened and outmoded, 
sre not being properiy maintained. To the 
contrary, they are being allowed to deterio- 
rate. Allowing this trend to continue would 
not only inconvenience millions of visitors 
and jeopardize their safety, but would result 
in Insting and irreparable damace. 

Recently the AAA asked a representative 
Group of its affiliated clubs to express some 
of their views on the national parks. First, 
no matter in which section of the country, 
they stressed the high degree of park use 
by their members. They emphasized the 
economic importance of the parks to com- 
munities and States. From Washington 
State, this typical summary: “Visitors who 
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come specifically to see our two great parks, 
Mount Rainier and Olympic, spend millions 
of dollars annually, and more each year. 
Since all this travel must pass through a 
considerable portion of the State, they surely 
contribute their share all along the line. If 
these parks did not exist as tourist objec- 
tives, the tourist business in this area would 
be at least 50 percent less.” 

The particular importance of the automo- 
bile in this connection is indicated from Ari- 
zona; “Not long ago most. Grand Canyon 
visitors came by train. They had little con- 
tact with the State economy. Meals, ac- 
commodations, and all arrangements were 
handled by the railroad and by firms with 
headquarters In Chicago. Now, the majority, 
coming by automobile, patronize local estab- 
lishments and help pay State gas taxes.” 

Our clubs are concerned over the def- 
ciencies within the parks. They consider 
these to be the most acute: 

Many roads and trails are poor, old and un- 
safe, in need of immediate attention and 
replacement. Protective log barriers at 
danger spots have been allowed to dete- 
riorate, while bridges are often narrow and 
antiquated. The Tioga Pass road in Yosem- 
ite National Park, one of the most popular 
scenic stretches In the country. was bulit for 
another era and is unfit for this one. 

Campgrounds are inadequate to handle 
the great visitor influx. 

There are not enough accommodations, 
and a particular shortage of modern type 
accommodations. Many of the existing facil- 
ities have been outmoded for two decades, 
and there is a dearth of motel style opera- 
tion. 
partnership between the Government and 
private concessioners operating within the 
parks. The Government is rerponsible for 
providing basic elements such as roads, pub- 
lic utilities and sewerage, the concessioners 
for installing overnight lodgings. Expansion 
of accommodations in relation to increased 
use has been negligible, and during the sum- 
mer peak a great many park visitors have 
been obliged to sleep in their cars. 

There is inadequate personnel and a lack 
of supervision to prevent destruction and 
defacement of park property. Vandalism has 
become widespread and notorious, The 
manager of the Louisyilie Automobile Club 
cites this incident during a recent tour of 
the Petrified Forest: 

“As I recall, they handed you a silp when 
you came into the area saying that 374,000 
visitors were there last year and if each of 
them carried off a little chip of petrified 
wood, there would not be much left in a few 
years for future generations to observe. Yet, 
as we walked over the Mather Trail, there 
was no evidence of ranger supervision; I 
observed a young man with his wife and 
child parked just off the road—he was sit- 
ting astride one of these blocks of petrified 
wood chiseJing off a souvenir. I thought he 
was at the same time inscribing a testament 
of neglect, for which we are all responsible.” 

Tbe National Park System includes 180 
units of natural and historic importance, oc- 
cupying more than 22 million acres. The 
Visitor count of 46 million is more than 
double the last pre-war figure. The National 
Pask Service manages these lands and serves 
these visitors with about 2.575 permanent 
positions and about 2,900 temporary four- 
month summer positions, or a total of about 
3.300 in the field. This representa a decline 
since 1941 of 24 percent. 

On personnel, there is this typical state- 
ment, made by the East Tennessee Automo- 
bile Club in regard to Great Smoky Moun- 
tain National Park: 

“The present budget of our park is about 
double the 1941 budget. But the hourly 
wage of a mechanic was then 60 cents, now 
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it is $2.06. Common labor, then 35 cents, 18 
now $1.00. Other wages have increased in 
like proportions. Instead of a 44 or 48 hour 
week, we now have a 40 hour week. Though 
the budget is double, actually it would not 
be enough to handle even 1941 traffic, s 

“Housing facilities for the rangers are in- 
adequate. This tends to lower the morale, or 
at least it would mine, if my family were 
forced to live in some of the homes the 
rangers’ families live in.“ 

We cannot heip but observe that no single 
group of employees is more worthy of praise 
for a job well done than the national park 
personnel, Under difficult conditions, they 
have served the public needs in a manner 
that reflects great credit on themselves, 
their Service and the Government they rep- 
resent. 

There is a strong tie between the afili- 
ated AAA clubs and national parks in their 
regions. Their feelings are summarized in 
this statement by the Carolina Motor Club: 

“We are proud of our close relations with 
the national parks in this area, We are very 
close and friendly with the officials of these 
Federal lands. We have done a great deal to 
publicize them as tourist attractions that 
play a rising part in the economy of our 
State.” 

The affiliated clubs and the American 
Automobile Association try to take the broad 
view of the national parks, With all Amer- 
icans we share a pride in the parks. We ap- 
preciate the constructive and sound legisia- 
tion on the parks enacted by Congress ‘over 
the years, and the fact that this now Is one 
Segment of a large and complex legislative 
problem. In the same sense, the Department 
of the Interior, which has managed the park 
lands with dedicated judgment, has other, 
interwoven considerations, 

Nevertheless, the American Automobile 
Association affirms the need of a new aware- 
ness of the plight of the national parks, and 
urges thorough study and action to protect 
these treasured natural and historic 
resources from the dangers of lasting damage. 


United Kingdom Indebtedness to the 
United States — 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WIECONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 30, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, this Congress is confronted with 
financial problems that stagger the 
imagination. There is an increasing de- 
mand by the people to cut expenditures, 
balance the budget and reduce taxes. 
In all countries but our own these objec- 
tives have been obtained. We see no 
way of this chaos and confusion at this 
moment. Within a few weeks this body 
will have for consideration another so- 
called foreign-aid program, 

Mr. Speaker, in view of our own finan- 
cial situation it might be well to consider 
just what the American taxpayer has 
done for Great Britain since World War 
I, and I am inserting at this point a 
statement prepared for me by the Legis- 
lative Reference Service of the Library 
of Congress touching on this matter. 

The statement follows: 


1954 
WHAT THE Untrep KINGDOM OWES THE 
UNITED STATES 
World War I indebtedness (as of July 1, 1953) 


Principal---------------- 83, 477, 000, 000. 00 
8, 262, 859, 301. 93 


Total 7. 630, 859, 301. 93 
ee —-— 
Repayments: 
Principal funded debt. 232, 000, 000. 00 
Principal unfunded 
den...... = 202, 181, 641. 56 


Interest funded debt 
Interest unfunded 


1, 232, 775, 999. 07 


debt — 387. 896, 657. 11 
. 2. 024. 854. 297. 74 
Indebted ness 7. 630, 859. 301. 93 
e 2. 024, 854, 297. 74 
Balance 5, 606, 005, 004. 19 


LEND-LEASE AID 

Under the Lend-Lease Act of March 11, 
1941, periodic reports concerning lend-lease 
operations had to be submitted to Congress 
by the President. 

According to the 32d Report to Congress 
on Lend-Lease Operations (82d Cong., Ist 
sess., H. Doc. 227), cumulative total of such 
defense aid to the British Empire for the 
period ending March 31, 1951, was: 


Ordnance and ordnance 


— eee $3, 066, 973, 487. 93 
Aircraft and aeronautical 
Wr 6, 422, 011, 811.45 


Tanks and other vehicles. 
Vessels and other water- 


3, 803, 943, 205, 45 


SS Sete s Brae 5, 494, 128, 139. 39 
Miscellaneous military 

equipment 2, 164, 293, 371. 34 
Facilities and equipment. 367, 837, 212.45 
Agricultural, industrial, 


and other commodities. 9, 440, 506, 697. 91 
Testing and recondition- 
ing of defense articles 


Services and expenses 


425, 404, 741. 03 
425, 714, 539. 20 


Total -~ 31, 610, 813, 206. 16 


REVERSE LEND-LEASE AID 


Reverse mutual aid ended largely on Sep- 
tember 1, 1945, when the British Empire 
began paying cash or transmitted requisi- 
tions for war-supporting end-items on a re- 
imbursable basis. The cumulative total of 
such reverse aid received by the United States 
as of June 30, 1949, was: 


Ordnance and ordnance 


BURBS Secon $117, 913, 403. 18 
Aircraft and seronautical 

material osc os = 450, 479, 590. 59 
Tanks and other vehicles... 97, 774, 454. 48 


Vessels and other water- 
219, 453, 451. 26 


Miscellaneous military 

equipment —..-....-...- 1,314, 423, 424. 49 
Facilities and equipment.. 1, 556, 203, 888. 20 
Agricultural, industrial, 


and other commodities. 
Testing and reconditioning 
of defense articles 


1, 876, 612, 638. 62 


193, 278, 393. 88 
925, 933, 920. 70 


Total —— 6,752, 073, 165. 40 


During the war all British Empire (except 
Canada) lend-lease was credited to the ac- 
count of the United Kingdom, Only after 
the lend-lease settlement agreements were 
signed by the separate British areas did the 
United States assess the official total of lend- 
lease aid granted to Great Britain. For the 
period July 1, 1940, through June 30, 1953, 
the cumulative total was $28,942,344,000. 
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FOREIGN GRANTS AND CREDITS, PERIOD JULY 1, 
1940 THROUGH JUNE 30, 1953 
Grants—credits 
$16, 207, 000 

Mutual security: 
Economic and technical as- 


sistance -u — 2, 910, 928, 000 
Military aid =- 97. 687, 000 
Relief and rehabilitation 8, 369, 000 
o 3. 033, 191, 000 


No repayments requested on grants. 


Net authori- Balance 
zations owing 

Mutual Security loans. . $384, 800,000 | $384, 800, 000 
Keconstruction Finan 

390,000; 000 fess -sanr aidera 

3, 750, 000,000 | 3, 600, 441, 000 

Lend-Wwase settlement.. 62,770, WOO 62, 770, 000 

Credit offsets to xrunts .. 562,447, 000 , 363, 000 

Surplus property 60, 000, 000 48, 313, 000 


5, 210, 017, 000 | 4, 694, 687, 000 


Balance outstanding on July 


PSE |). eRe Ses etna pee are $4, 694, 687. 000 
Principal repaid by July 1, 
PPP m 515, 330, 000 


Total loans and credits 5,210, 017, 000 
RECAPITULATION 
Status as of July 1, 1953 
World War I aid $5, 606, 005, 004. 19 


Lend-Lease ~.. 28, 942, 344, 000. 00 
89 A 3, 033, 191, 000. 00 
DOGG ———— 4, 694, 687, 000. 00 

bre eee eee 42, 276, 227, 004. 19 


Living Denial of Communist Propaganda 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 31, 1954 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr, Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include herewith an editorial en- 
titled “Living Denial of Communist 
Propaganda,” which appeared in the 
March 23, 1954, issue of the Hopkins 
County Times, Madisonville, Ky. 

All of us, regardless of our situation 
in life or where we may reside, must 
face the issue of communism, not only 
in the United States but everywhere in 
this now small-world of ours, and espe- 
cially in the Latin American countries. 
Recently, due to the 10th Inter-American 
Conference at Caracas, our attention was 
focused in particular on Communist in- 
filtration in our Latin American neigh- 
bor countries. While the United States 
resolution for joint action to stop Com- 
munist infiltration in the hemisphere 
was adopted, same was not an easily 
won victory. 

Through the press we have recently 
been informed that a depression has hit 
Russia—this in spite of the fact that 
Moscow is still predicting a great depres- 
sion in the free world. It is even said 
that Russia is forcing her satellite coun- 
tries to contribute food to the millions 
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of hungry people in the Communist em- 
pire. Depressions in Russia have, of 
course, occurred before, but if the dif- 
ference in the standards of living in the 
free world and the standards of living 
in Russia can be brought to the attention 
of the enslaved people residing in the 
latter country, we will have accomplished 
one more step forward. Certain signs 
of unrest in the satellite countries have 
been evidenced of late—even rioting in 
instances. So, as pointed out by the 
Hopkins County Times in Madisonville, 
Ky., the more we can as individuals or 
businesses provide our Latin American 
neighbors with a living denial of Com- 
munist propaganda, the further along we 
will have gotten toward our final goal. 

I include at this point in the Recorp 
the editorial: 

Living DENIAL OF COMMUNIST PROPAGANDA 

Officials of Sears, Roebuck and Company 
recently announced the company will open 
another Latin-American store in Bogota, Co- 
lombia, this summer. It will be the twenty- 
fifth Latin-American store established in a 
12-year expansion program by the company. 

The important thing about this 
however, is not limited to any one concern or 
its success, The important thing is that 
Sears, Roebuck is providing Latin-Americans 
with a living denial of Communist propa- 
ganda in that area. 

The company now boasts a Latin-American 
business volume of almost $80,000,000. A 
more interesting statistic though, is the fact 
that Sears purchases about eighty percent of 
all goods sold in the area from Latin-Amerl- 
can countries, 

Moreover, * Investment in Latin- 
American countries has reached a figure 
totaling more than $25 million. And, of its 
5,723 employees, only 79 are Americans, 

Even the Communists will have a hard 
time demagoging about the Yankee im- 
perialism of this company. And, as Latin- 
Americans get an idea of what companies like 
Sears have to offer the poor man, there 
should be a general recognition of the value 
of the existence of American business con- 
cerns in Latin-America. 

This company and American diplomats 
should make every effort to publicize this 
example in Latin-America, in an effort to 
counter Communist propaganda, which con- 
sistently tells Latin-Americans that Ameri- 
can businesses come to their countries only 
to exploit the people and take away their 
natural resources, 


Cash Payments Into the United States 
Treasury by the TVA 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 31, 1954 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, the TVA 
Act provide for the repayment into the 
Treasury of the United States funds ap- 
propriated for power facilities—this over 
a 40-year period. 

Repayments are being made annually 
into the Treasury by the TVA—up-to- 
date and according to schedule. 
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To date, the TVA has turned back into 
the Treasury a total of $79,598,165.57 
from power operations and a total of 
$36,072,500 on redemption of bonds—a 
grand total of $115,670,665.57 repaid by 
the TVA into the United States Treas- 


This information should be of in- 
terest to the Members of the Congress 
and the public generally. I ask there- 
fore, Mr. Speaker, that a statement of 
TVA repayments into the Treasury be 
reproduced in the RECORD. 

The statement follows: 

Repayments of U. S. Treasu nds from 
8 of ae Tennessee 2257 N ee 
total to Jan. 15, 1954 

PAYMENTS TO GENERAL FUND OF U. S. TREASURY 

Power procecds 
and other proceeds, 
ent: total 

We MNS ST he $12, 597, 743, 81 

10, 336, 264. 01 


000. 000. 00 

000, 000. 00 

572, 500. 00 

000, 000. 00 

500, 000. 00 

000, 000. 00 

000, 000. 00 

000, 000. 00 

000, 000, 00 

iit) a ere 36, 072, 500. 00 

Payments for power = 79,598, 165. 57 

Redemption of bonds ~ 86,072, 500. 00 
Total repayments by 

A $115, 670, 665. 57 


Case of the “Lost” Textile Workers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 31, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I would like to 
enclose a letter that I have received from 
the American Tariff League, Inc., enclos- 
ing a reprint of the Case of the Lost Tex- 
tile Workers, which appeared in the issue 
of Business Week of March 6, 1954: 

Tue AMERICAN Tarry LEAGUE, INC., 
Ncw York, N. Y. March 24, 1954. 

We ure sending the enclosed Business Week 
Teprint of the Case of the Lost Textile 
Workers to all Congressmen and Senators 
because what happened to the unemployed 
in one industry in New England could hap- 
pen to workers in any American industry, 
in any community, when cheap-labor im- 
ports force American producers to cut back 
production or shut down, 

Unemployment in these textile mille may 
not be due entirely to import competition, 
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but the resultant inability of the unem- 
ployed to find jobs in export or growth in- 
dustries is a foretaste of what will happen 
to workers if they lose their jobs in the 
industries marked for destruction under the 
trade not aid drive. 

The advocates of freer trade are claiming 
that the mass production, export or growth 
industries would absorb these jobless. The 
lost textile workers are finding the claim an 
illusion. 

Additional pools of unemployment, like 
those In New England, will only aggravate 
the current downtrend, and we shall find 
that we have indeed imported depression. 

The league belleves we should: (1) through 
proper tariffs, prevent injury to American 
industries, and thereby maintain Jobs; and 
(2) whenever injury does occur, use the 
tarif as a remedial tool to restore hurt in- 
dustries and the jobs of their workers. 

When a New England textile mill closes 
its doors, what happens to the uprooted 
workers? That's a big question throughout 
New England today, and one that—so far— 
has never been adequately answered. 

Unemployment figures tell only part of 
the story. That is clear in Lawrence, Mass., 
where many more textile jobs have been 
wiped out in recent years than ure shown 
by jobless data and figures on expanded 
employment in other industries. (Busi- 
ness Weck, Dec. 18, 1953, p. 72.) What bap- 
pened to the rest? 


TRACKING THEM DOWN 


The bureau of business and economic re- 
search of Northeastern University, in Bos- 
ton, is trying to find out in a survey of dis- 
placed workers in Lawrence—part of a broad 
study launched about a year ago that’s now 
beginning to show some interesting results. 

Under the direction of Willlam H. Miernyk, 
the bureau bas so far interviewed 756 work- 
ers from 3 liquidated mills in 3 cities—a 
woolen mill in New Hampshire, a cotton 
mill in Fal) River, Mass,, and a cotton mill 
in Lowell, Mass, After it winds up the sur- 
vey in Lawrence, it plans to canvass dis- 
placed workers from 2 other Massachusetts 
mills and 1 in Rhode Island. When com- 
pleted, the survey will show what happened 
to 2,000 laidoff textile workers. 

THE GENERAL PICTURE 

First findings, which later case studics 
probably will confirm, show: 

Most of those iaid off were still in the 
Jabor force, either employed or actively seek- 
ing. employment, though a few of the dis- 
placed workers—mostly young married 
women or very old workers—dropped out 
within a year. 

More men than women had been reem- 
ployed, and workers over 45 years of age were 
having a particularly hard time finding new 
jobs. Among the job seekers, 80 percent 
were drawing unemployment compensation 
when interviewed. 

Most of those with new jobs were in other 
textile mills, in nonmanufacturing work, or 
in established, relatively static nongrowth 
industries; comparatively few had found 
their way into newer, expanding growth in- 
dustries—machinery, electronics, and the 
like. 

The majority of the reemployed were earn- 
ing less than before, and many had been 
downgraded—‘rom skilled to semiskilled, or 
from semiskilled to unskilled classifications. 

Most told interviewers they were unhappy 
in new jobs, in part because of the lower 
pay and rating, but also because they had 
lost seniority and saw little opportunity for 
advancement. 

SHATTERED ILLUSION 


According to Miernyk, these findings ex- 
ploded a myth that has gained currency 
among New England businessmen and 
many cconomists in the last few years: that 
growth industries, particularly electronics, 
have been taking up a lot of the textile 
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slack in employment. That's not the way 
it looks, Micrnyk says, commenting: 

“In view of the recent public statements 
that New England will gain by the * * e 
diversification of industry, we feel that these 
findings are timely..* * * Statements by per- 
sons in important positions have created the 
cruel Ulusſon that new jobs are to be pro- 
vided for the displaced textile workers.” 

Diversification helps, but new industries 
evidently are filling jobs with newcomers tn 
the labor market instead of with displaced 
textile workers, according to the burcau’s 
findings. Of the first 756 workers checked, 
only 5 percent found jobs in growth in- 
dustries. 

VARIATIONS 


Along with these general conclusions each 
of the first mills surveyed turned up some 
interesting sideliguts. 

In Fall River, the cotton-mill management 
gave workers advance notice of the coming 
shutdown, and urged them to scek new jobs: 
but of 850 workers—not all of whom were 
contacted by bureau interviewers—only 19 
found Jobs before they were finally laid off. 
Many later wound up with new textile em- 
ployment. Half of those displaced were idle 
less than 5 weeks after their layoffs, and 65 
percent less than 10 weeks. 

In Lowell, younger male workers found 
new jobs, but those over 45 years of age 
still were largely unemployed after a year; 
women in all age groups were having a 
harder time getting new jobs than men 
were. $ 

In New Hampshire, the woolen mill closed 
in a one-factory town with a population of 
1,500, miles away from any fair-sized city. 
The mill closing idled 200 workers. A leath- 
er-products firm moved into the mill build- 
ing, and reemployed part of the textile job- 
less. But 2 years after the shutdown, almost 
& third of the 200 laid off in the woolen mill 
were still out of work. For the other two- 
thirds, who got jobs, the average period of 
unemployment was about 5 months. Some 
30 percent of them got textile jobs else- 
where, sume as far as 64 miles from home: 50 
percent took jobs in the leather-products 
company—accepting downgrading and less 
pay; and 20 percent got a variety of other 
Jobs. 

WHAT HATTENS TO JOBLESS WORKERS IN TIIREE 
TYPICAL MILLS? 

Seven hundred and fifty-six were thrown 
out of work. A year later these were: Un- 
employed, 304; in other textile mills, 176; in 
nongrowth manufacturing industries, 120; 
in nonmanufacturing Jobs, 90; in growth in- 
dustries (except apparel), 36; in apparel in- 
dustrics, 30. 

Growth manufacturing industries (ex- 
cept apparel): Fabricated metals, nonelec- 
trical machinery, electrical machinery (in- 
cluding electronics), chemicals, 

Nongrowth manufacturing Industries: 
Leather and leather products, furniture, pa- 
per and paper products, printing, rubber, 
food and food products, Jewelry, transporta- 
tion equipment. 


Water by the Carload 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MYRON V. GEORGE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 31, 1954 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Chanute (Kans.) Tribune of 
March 26, 1954: 
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WATER BY THE CaRLOAD 


A number of railroads in Kansas are en- 
joying a new type of freight business they 
Hever had anticipated. They are hauling 
water by the tankcar to an increasing num- 
ber of towns in the eastern part of the State. 
Just plain, ordinary, drinking water. And 
the prospects are the volume of this traffic 
Will increase. 

These tankcars of water show the extremi- 
ties to which these communities have been 
driven. They supply an index to the heavy 
expense they have had to assume to keep 
themrelves from being completely depopu- 
lated overnight. And they place a new light 
on the big-dam-littie-dam debate. 

There ig à roughly oval area of more than 
100 miles across in Kansas where the ground- 
water supply is negligible and where water 
for public systems must be obtained from 
streams or artificial lakes. It is also an area, 
unfortunately, across which the State's most 
treacherous rivers flow. 

In a period of no more than 3 years there 
has been demonstrated as never before the 
devastating consequences of precipitation 
extremes in this region. 

Had there been a properly located series of 
big dams, the floods of 1951 would have been 
greatly minimized if they could not have 
been completely prevented. Were those 
dams in existence in 1954, the railroads 
would not be receiving a penny in revenue 
trom drinking water as freight. 

Farm ponds, dammed gullies, and contour 
farming may have a value in preventing 
foods, Just how much is a matter on which 
engineers are still unable to agree. But such 
minor control works, in whatever number 
they may be built, are of no good whatsoever 
in meeting the other and probably even more 
Serious aspect of the water-control problem. 

To counter the consequences of sustained 
dry periods there must be big dains, They 
alone can store the overbountiful harvests 
for the years of famine. 


The Physically Handicapped 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS E. MORGAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 31, 1954 


Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, recently 
the physically handicapped group of 
Fayette County, Pa., of which Mr. 
Thomas Suchevits, a disabled veteran, is 
the president, sponsored a contest for 
Students on the employment of the phys- 
ically handicapped. The contest created 
Wide interest and enjoyed the participa- 
tion of Federal, State, civic, and veterans’ 
groups. Miss Mary Louise Raffle, of Me- 
Clellandtown, Pa., a student at German 
Township High School, was awarded first 
Place in the essay contest. Miss Raffle 
wrote a very fine essay, which follows: 

THe PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED: COMPETENT, 
DEPENDABLE WORKERS 

Often the test of courage is not to die 
but to live. A handicapped person can 
vouch for the soundness of these words. In 
ancient Greece it was the custom for the 
Physically defective to be abandoned on a 
barren hillside and left to starve for fear of 
disfavor by the gods. In still other socie- 
tles they became social outcasts, subjects of 
Tidicule and scorn. Today the disabled are 
rehabilitated, each to have his own distinc- 
tive step in the ladder of life. 

The physically handicapped person has to 
fight two battles, himself versus his own 
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mind and himself versus the outside world. 
The handicapped has to overcome mental 
depression, a feeling of defeatism, and con- 
vince himself he can compete against hostile 
forces. The danger of becoming, crippled 
mentally is so great that without positive 
thinking and the courage to accept his im- 
pairment the disabled is down and out 
before the bell rings for the first round. 

Once he gains physical and mental stabil- 
ity, the handicapped is ready to test his 
abilities in free competition. Now the para- 
mount question is, “Will the door of oppor- 
tunity be opened to him?“ History has 
proved that a handicap is not a detriment 
to success. Despite being so crippled by 
polio that he could not stand alone, Franklin 
D. Roosevelt rose to the Presidency, Through 
one of the bleakest periods in history, he 
led the United States and other free nations 
of the world from the desolation of Pearl 
Harbor, on through D-day, with eventual 
victory to follow. In his first inaugural ad- 
dress, Roosevelt said, “The only thing. we 
have to fear is fear itself." He, above all 
else, realized personally the full meaning of 
his statement. Once a very athietic man, 
Franklin Roosevelt did not despair because 
of his impediment; he achieved immortality 
despite it. What an indomitable spirit he 
must have had to triumph over his affliction. 

John Milton, the great English poet, wrote 
his most famous epic, Paradise Lost, after 
losing his sight. In his sonnet concerning 
his blindness, he remarked, “God doth not 
need either man’s work or His own gifts. 
Who best bear his mild yoxe, they serve Him 
best.” 

Athletically speaking, a handicap Is a pen- 
alty placed on a superior contestant, in order 
that an inferior contestant stands an equal 
opportunity to win. Records have proved 
that these men and women are superior in 
having a lower accident rate, a lower ab- 
senteeism record, a higher production rate in 
quality as well as quantity, and change jobs 
less frequently than the average workers. 

“Service to a just cause rewards the worker 
with more real happiness and satisfaction 
than any other venture of life." The handi- 
capped realize that a man’s vocational en- 
vironment tends to shape much of his char- 
acter. No wonder their resolution is so great. 
Why deny them the pursult of their happi- 
ness? 

It fs n as never before for the 
United States to maintain a worldwide de- 
Tense network, and to expand its industrial 
might to the greatest possible degree, in an 
almost superhuman effort to combat, com- 
munism and halt its parasitic growth. In 
our physically impaired, we have a reservoir 
of virtually untapped manpower whose po- 
tentinlities are overwhelming. For you, the 
employer, to hire the handicapped is a pa- 
triotic duty, in the sense, that it would re- 
lease an able-bodied man for those positions 
in industry requiring an abundance of phys- 
ical stamina, 

On the part of some employers there is 
the misconception that the employment of 
disabled personnel will automatically be fol- 
lowed’ by an increase in the cost of work- 
men's compensation. This is not the case. 
Judging by their safety records alone, they 
are far better risks than the average worker. 

As an employer, be prepared to get the sur- 
prise of your life upon hiring the handi- 
capped. Liabilities? Never. These men and 
women will be one of your biggest assets. 
Their versatility of talent takes many an 
unusual twist, In the assembly of aircraft, 
midgets are used to crawl into places normal- 
ly inaccessible. Physical defects may be 
marked off as negligible, for it is the positive 
characteristics of men that produce the best 
results. 

Possessed with the ability to offset phys- 
ical losses and defects by transmitting the 
use of our skills, which are primarily mental, 
to other portions of our bodies, we are able 
to readjust ourselves to new vocations where 
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these capabilities may be further developed. 
Through the media of placement tests, a 
man’s faculties may be determined. Hence 
he can be placed in an occupation fit- 
ting his particular talents. Naturally phys- 
ical requirements must be considered; often 
times jobs can be broken down in order to 
be fulfilled to the greatest possible degree 
by impaired workers. 

This is America. This is the land where a 
partially deaf inventor named Thomas Alva 
Edison brought forth the electric light bulb 
and the talking machine; across which a cou- 
rageous Helen Keller, though blind and 
deaf, traveled thousands of miles to give 
hope to those similarly afiicted; where some 
of the most brilliant satires depicting this 
Nation were written, despite failing eyesight, 
by James Thurber; and in which a young 
Michigan veteran named CHARLES POTTER, 
irregardless of the loss of 2 legs in world 
War II. was elected to the House of Repre- 
sentatives and, in 1952, to the United States 
Senate. But these are only the successes, 
What of the failures, those, who because no 
one would give them a break vanished into 
obscurity as a result of their impairment? 

Would you speak of courage, of fortitude, 
of an inner strength? A physically bandi- 
capped person understands these. qualities 
for they are retained within him, an un- 
changeable part of his personal nrakeup. 

Man was created with an ideal, a purpose 
in mind. He was not meant to spend his 
too few years in a stagnation of idleness, to 
become a nonentity. Conscientious, dedi- 
cated employees, the handicapped deserve 
the privilege of living an existence expanded 
to the fullness of its growth. To them, to 
hold a job, to advance, to reach the apex of 
their dreams is, as to all Americans, worth 
life itself. But as long as being handicapped 
means to be thrust off into a corner, ignored 
as a misfit and to be spoken of in tones of 
hypocritical pity, they can never expect to 
travel this enlightened path. It is time we 
realized that only in extending to every man 
an equal opportunity can we expect to be- 
come truly democratic. To serve mankind, 
though only to raise him a few steps above 
his previous level is a prerogative which can 
be executed by all. Let us prove to the 
handicapped, through employing them, that 
we recognize their tenacity of purpose, their 
infinite possibilities and that we ourselves 
are capable of a worthwhile service to our 
fellow men, “By many hands the work of 
God ts done,” 


Injustice to the Aged 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 31, 1954 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, I in- 
clude in the Record today a letter from 
a resident of Albany, N. Y., with respect 
to the unfair wage ceiling in the Social 
Security Act. How long must the elderly 
wait before we correct this injustice? 

The letter follows: 

ALBANY, N. Y., March 23, 1954. 
Congressman H. OSTERTAG, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: I read with interest 
your proposal to remove wage-earning re- 
strictions on social-security beneficiaries, 
and wish to thank you for your interest in 
the matter. 

I am one of those who, at 65, must work 
harder than ever in my life to support my 
family. I have been paying into social secu- 
rity since its inception and cannot make 
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matters a little easler for myself because of 
the present restrictions on earnings. 

I think we should all be on the same basis 
when it relates to pensions. As I understand 
it, civil-service employees are not restricted 
as to earnings when they retire, and in many 
cases, these people and others, such as cor- 
poration employees who retire on a pension, 
take on another position subject to social 
security and work for 1½ years and then 
draw 2 pensions. 

I hope your efforts are successful, as the 
present law is very unfair. 


The Child, the Family, the Community 


— 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HERMAN P. EBERHARTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 31, 1954 


Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the following address by Dean 
Kenneth D. Johnson, of the New York 
School of Social Work, of Columbia Uni- 
versity, at Cleveland, Ohio, on March 2, 
1954: 

Nearly a million of them—actually, 933,- 
881—Johnsons are listed in the social se- 
curity files. Patronymically speaking, that 
fact naturally interests me. However, these 
bulging files of the Bureau of Old Age and 
Survivors’ Insurance (OASI), currently 
housed in Baltimore, carry much more sig- 
nificance than a listing of surnames cur- 
rently running upward of 130 million. 

Here you have literally acres of visible 
evidence of the big change in our political, 
economic, and social life—a change that was 
thrust upon us with catapultic force. It is 
well to remember this when we are con- 
fronted with many of the obvious and in- 
evitable shortcomings, abuses, and soft spots 
which are revealed in the less than two de- 
cades of so cataclysmic a change. 

Furthermore. of even greater significance 
is the fact that this and other related pro- 

nce characterized as New Deal and 
Fair Deal—hold a top priority as “construc- 
tive and positive steps“ in the soclal-security 
program so clearly enunciated by President 
Eisenhower in his special message to the 
Congress just a few weeks ago. Listen to his 
own words: 

“The human problems of individual citi- 
Zens are a proper and important concern of 
our Government. One such problem that 
faces every individual is the provision of eco- 
nomic security for his family in the event of 
his death. 

“To help individuals provide for that secu- 
rity—to reduce both the fear and incidence 
of destitution to the minimum—to promote 
the confidence of every individual in the fu- 
ture—these are proper aims of all levels of 
government, including the Federal Gov- 
ernment.” 

To one who has no partisan political amill- 
ation it is indeed refreshing to witness that 
for what is truly humane and just there 13 
no restrictive party boundary. Maybe that 
is one of the biggest compensations for 
choosing for President a man without regis- 
tered party designation until after his 
nomination: 

To return to the big change, and reflecting 
on the program you have planned for this 
annual institute, I am reminded of tie State 
report filed by Ohio at the National Confer- 
ence of Charities and Corrections held in 
Washington, D. C., back in 1901. 

“The past year has been an unusually quiet 
one” was that report's initial sentence, add- 
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ing that there has been no session of the leg- 
islature. Then it went on with big news, 
“Progress is being made in the custodial care 
of adult idiots’"—and expressing pride over 
the fact that 1,068 acres of farmland had been 
purchased to care for “some 30 to 40 boys, 
men in years most of them.” And that was 
the principal news of social welfare in the 
sovereign State of Ohio just over 50 years ago, 
and on the very eve of the establishment of 
your world renowned juvenile court here in 
Cuyahoga County under the leadership of 
men like the late Newton D. Baker and other 
socially minded citizens. 

Those were the days when a very detailed 
study and research entitled “Family: Deser- 
tion“ revealed that cut of 172 working womi- 
en deserted by their husbands, the occupa- 
tion of 60 of these women was listed as 
washing, the while only 1 woman engaged 
in passementerie work was deserted—exactly 
the same number as for the occupation of 
fortune teller. Washing was indeed a haz- 
ardous occupation with more than a calcu- 
lated risk to permanence of marriage at the 
turn of the century—69 women (out of less 
than 200) so occupied prior to their marriage 
were deserted by their husbands within 3 
to 5 years. I am certain Betty Furness is 
wholly unaware of the great social contribu- 
tion she is making in her irresistible TV pleas 
to our housewives to be sure to purchase one 
of those modern mammoth snow-white elec- 
trical laundromats with its companion drier 
that washes, rinses, dries, irons—yes, even 
lnys the clothes clean and fresh in your bu- 
reau drawers and on the shelves of your linen 
closet. 

Talk about social progress—what about 
this? 

Many years ago, an eastern bishop, paying 
a visit to a small denominational college in 
the West, was entertained in primitive style 
and, spreading culture, pontificated thusly: 

“The millennium cannot be very far off, 
All inventions that can be made have been 
made." * 

The president mildly objected. “I do 
think,” he said, “that within the next 50 
years men will be able to fly like birds.” 

The bishop was outraged. For that,” he 
declaimed, “you will surely roast in Gehenna, 
Flight is reserved solely for the angels.” 

The bishop's name was Wright. He had 
two small sons at honre, named Orville and 
Wilbur. 

Because I believe so strongly that “the 
family represents the type of social organ- 
ization which is indispensable to the effec- 
tive training of human beings for the re- 
sponsibitities of Ife“ I am constantly re- 
minded of the tremendous progress we have 
made by recalling incidents and practices 
which were commonly accepted in the past— 
sometimes, not too distant past. 

Remember the Vandue—that barbarous 
and tragic New England custom of about 
150 years ago? One of Its best portrayals is 
found in Tomorrow the Harvest (Viola Para- 
dise) where the unmarried Dorcas Willett 
in an unprecedented act of humanity 
stunned all present at a sale of paupers with 
her: “I will take the Widow Sawyer and her 
children.” We don't sell human beings any- 
more. 

Move along a hundred years or more— 
right into our 20th century and listen to 
Florence Kelley (National Consumers 
League) tell us about the teamster who was 
dolng a perfectly good job providing for 
his wife and children. Then came the sad 
day when he was thrown from his team and 
killed. Within a very short time three of 
the children were taken by the authorities 
from the teamster's widow and boarded out 
“for hire“ to another widow whom the city 
had to support. 

The obvious shortsightedness and stupid- 
ity—to say nothing of the human tragedy— 
of such actions have given us the present 
humane system of aid to dependent children 
with this as a basic principle: 
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The mother is the best guardian of her 
children. 

When the choice must be made as to 
whether the mother is to be the homemaker 
or the breadwinner of her family, the deci- 
sion shall be made in favor of the home- 
maker. 

What more graphic and compelling picture 
of what it means to have permanence, sol- 
idarity, and strength in a family can we 
cite than that given us by Mrs. Leona Bruck- 
ner in her recently published Triumph of 
Love. Some of her roots we find in this 
very city of Cleveland. Here it was while , 
visiting. her parents’ home she came to know 
George Kruger and his Possibilities Unlim- 
ited. (What a creative and fascinating 
title. In view of what has happened here 
may I suggest it as an appropriate alias for 
your city of Cleveland.) That motto: 

“It is not what you have lost; it's what 
you have left that counts.” 

How simple; yet how powerful. And what 
a contrast with the quote from Dante carved 
over the gate to the cemetery in my native 
town: 

“All hope, abandon, ye who enter here.“ 

The Bruckners—Hy and Lee—tell us what 
it means to keep the family together and 
under circumstances that challenged each 
of them to an almost heartless degree. (Cite 
briefly the story of their armless son.) 

Here we see how much modern skills and 
techniques can help*in counseling, guid- 
ing, treating—how far we have come and 
the promise there is for greater achievement 
when sensitivity and Intelligence are com- 
bined in counseling, guiding, helping, heal- 
ing, and bullding. 

Unusual and trying as are the facts in 
the Bruckner household, I offer it to you 
as one example of what is the true meaning 
of family life in 1954—yes; in any year. 
Certainly when love triumphs in the home 
you can be certain that the family will 
strengthen its influence in society. 

Judge Eastman and those associated with 
him in your local juvenile court would be 
the first to testify to this. They have dally 
contact with scores of the many more than 
a million boys and girls who get tangled 
up with the law each year. 

This is not gocd news—but here it is: The 
increase in children who are in trouble is 
ata faster rate than is the increase in our 
child population. 

When I use the phrase “in trouble,” re- 
member I translate that to mean in need 
of help. Were we to belleve that this in- 
crease would continue unabated the final 
result would be obylous and give credence 
to the hopeless prediction of Bernard Beren- 
son that man's last gesture may be a word- 
less yawn.” 

Your activity in a Federation such as this 
is the best proof that you do not subscribe to 


„such a belief: Your association in an effort 


such as this also is evidence of your deter- 
mination to remove the causes of misery, 
maladjustment, and emotional disturbance 
which are so closely related to this rising tide 
of children in trouble. Be sure to remem- 
ber that very often their behavior—no mat- 
ter how destructive and horrifying—refiects 
the kind of human behavior these young- 
sters have witnessed and experienced since 
their earliest recollection, I know of no 
clearer mirror of what goes on in a home 
than the speech and conduct of most chil- 
dren in their early school years. That is 
why the teacher—especially in the elemen- 
tary grades, holds such a strategic observa- 
tion post in helping to spot the symptoms 
of trouble at the earliest stage—when such 
trouble ls most eastly remedied. 

When children—through absolutely no 
choice of their own—are placed in surround- 
ings where there is either a minimum or 
complete absence of emotional stability; no 
understanding and effective discipline; no 
evidence of love; social rejection; lack of 
opportunity even to try to do something; 
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very often insufficient food, clothing, and 
living quarters—with several or all of these 
you have the certain ingredients of the in- 
evitable human anguish, destruction, and 
tragedy. Short of a miracle, you can expect 
nothing else—and yet the record reveals 
miraculous changes because there are such 
people as you who believe in the dignity of 
human beings, in counseling and guiding, 
in reformation, rehabilitation, correction, 
prevention—yes, in helping and healing, and 
building. 

You are aware that very often the indif- 
ference of society is fully as damaging as 
its open hostility as far as these youngsters 
are concerned. Hence your concern for their 
heeds expressed by your active participation 
in programs designed for their good—your 
financial support of those programs, your 
understanding of the need for such programs 
and your recognition and appreciation of 
their beneficial results—these are the in- 
grediente of a positive and constructive con- 
tribution to a problem which if left without 
adequate remedial care has the potential for 
destroying society. 

Ever so often we hear some one emphasiz- 
ing the need for more physical punishment. 
I must admit that this rather primitive plea 
is heard less often than it was some years 
ago. Truly I think of it as seeking an easy 
cut—something like the fellow whose ever 
ready solution for every ill is: “There ought 
to be a law.” 

Did you note what a storm of protest the 
reverend canon of St. John's Cathedral in 
New York provoked a few days ago when he 
announced that a boy in the Cathedral choir 
was to receive two whacks on the seat of his 
Pants with a certain-sized paddle for each 
infraction of the rules, The poor, misguided 
canon soon learned what a terrible error was 
is in seeking to install in the Cathedral a 
parental practice which was once a part of 
the rural woodshed—a practice that is as 
foreign to the Cathedral as is the woodshed. 

No—physical punishment is not the an- 
Swer—certainly it is not the cure, Some of us 
have reason to affirm that punishment, be 
it physical or custodial, is not the deterrent 
it is intended to be. Remember that in the 
immortal letter Charles Dickens wrote on 
capital punishment (1846) he reported that 
an Inquiry conducted by an English clergy- 
man revealed that out of 167 persons under 
sentence of death, there were only 3 who had 
not been spectators of executions. 

It is my opinion that in this respect hu- 
man beings have not changed very much be 
they children or adults. 

Furthermore, what kind of ethic, morality, 
and culture would be ours were we to ad- 
mit that we were decent, law abiding citi- 
zens only because of our fear of punishment 
were we otherwise? 

What we seek to apply by way of a cure for 
these social ills is diagnosis and treatment. 
Because we have made so many stimulating 
and revealing advances in our development 
Of skills, techniques, and understanding of 
what to do with and for people in trouble 
Particularly with our boys and giris—we 
know that help based on correction and pre- 
vention is the help that is needed and is the 
help that society must provide if it is to 
Survive. Once we have committed ourselves 
to this approach of helping, treating. and 
building, we are on our way to the attain- 
Ment of that very purpose which binds us 
together in a federation such as this. 

That commitment, to a varying degree, has 
been made in every State of the Union dur- 
ing the past 55 years in terms of our children 
Who are brought into court. It is an inte- 
Bral part of our law and basic to our think- 
ing and planning in the whole field of hu- 
Man relations. As our good friend Judge 
John Warren Hill has so aptly expressed it: 

purpose is not mere reclamation. We 
Want to build character.” 
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One of our principal diffiċultles is, and 
I know most of you here this morning have 
encountered this; How can we get all our 
best-intentioned people to take up the slack 
between what they actually do and what they 
should do? I agree with Agnes Meyer when 
she describes this lag as “never being a 
greater threat to humanity than in this 
revolutionary era of accelerated change.” I 
am sure that statistical reports would in- 
form us that never before have our people 
given more generously than they do today 
to help the lame, the halt, and the blind. So 
also I am sure that it is increasingly dif- 
ficult to obtain the necessary financial Sup- 
port support for the recruitment, selection, 
education, and training of the men and 
women we must depend upon to Improve 
and strengthen the effectiveness and expan- 


sion of all activities dedicated to human 


welfare—be they public or private. 
Proud as we justly haye reason to be with 
all the scientific gains we have. made let 


us never forget that it is the human use of 


human beings by which we can measure our 
real progress. These changes—and I need 
not enumerate them-—do pile up their hu- 
man victims as we are confronted with ad- 
ditional problems of displacement and mal- 
adjustment. Hence it is that we must sup- 
port every effort that holds reasonable hope 
for developing the knowledge and the skill 
to learn the causes so as to prevent this 
buman waste and suffering and not be con- 
tent only with its alleviation, 

Related to these changes which charac- 
terize our “competitive technological society” 
we run smack into other changes in our 
mores and our mode of living—changes 
which continue to have a tremendous im- 
pact on the child—the famlly—and the com- 
munity. Familiar examples are such as 
these; 

1. Ours is now a cash and not a goods 
economy, The take home pay at the end of 
the week is the sole source of famtiy support 
for the great majority of our citizens. Shut 
it off and there is immediate trouble—and 
the very kind of trouble that has an intimate 
relation to the subject concerning us at this 
institute. 

2. We are now primarily dwellers in urban 
or suburban communities—there is more 
crowding—more congestion. The shift of 
population from the rural areas has been 
steady and continuous during the past 100 
years. Even a current trend to settle in 
suburbs has failed to provide too much extra 
living space. 

3. More people are living to be older people 
than ever before in our history. With our 
life. expectancy rising from 49 years in 1900 
to close to 70 years today problems have 
arisen with which we have failed to catch 
up. Look at our insistence to stick to an 
arbitrary retirement age that is demon- 
strably out-dated and a denial of even s 
minimum regard for human dignity. 

These are but a few of the socio-economic 
changes which have an all too familiar ring 
and need only to be listed to remind us of 
their significance. 

I want to call your attention to another 
change—perhaps much more intangible and 
to some much less perceptible than those 
we have cited—yet, in my opinion it is more 
insidious, dangerous, and traumatic in its 
resultant corrosive effect—especially on our 
young people. 

I refer specifically to what may be char- 
acterized as the currently increasing ethical 
and moral darkness in high places, You 
may counter with the Immediate retort: 
“Ah, but we have always had corruption— 
that's nothing new.“ Iam not talking about 
common garden variety corruption which un- 
fortunately too often has been more or less 
taken for granted as an accepted incident to 
public office. The damaging effect on our 
young people of the crime and corruption 
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of men and women in public positions of 
trust and responsibility is in no sense to be 
minimized, It is often irreparable. Would 
that those responsible could foresce this 
damage! 

That is not what I am emphasizing. 

As bad as that is, what I see in the making 
is much worse. Unless immediate steps are 
taken to stamp. it out I really do fear that 
the accumulation of suspicion, disillusion, 
disbelief, discord, bitterness, and fear will 
produce an overwhelming and destructive 
result. 

What am I talking about? 

Go back to January of this year with me— 
read the President's message to Congress on 
the state of the Union. If not there, cer- 
tainly in some other equally important 
Presidential statement you will find mention 
of the fact—by way of an alleged achieve- 
ment—that during the past year 2.200 em- 
ployees of our Federal Government have been 
removed from the payroll because they were 
“security risks"—purposely leaving you with 
the impression that these fellow citizens are 
disloyal, subversive, yes, traitors. There 
could have been no other purpose intended. 
That figure of 2,200 has been repeated again 
and again—and by those whom we should 
have every reason to.believe and respect. 

You and I know that the President per- 
sonally did not make this count. Someone 
in whom he thought he had reason to put his 
confidence supplied him with that (2.200) 
figure. Thus this 2,200 became official from 
the highest authority in the land. 

What do subsequent breakdowns reveal? 
Please note that these breakdowns have been 
most reluctantly produced. The latest re- 
lease revealed that, included in over 1,000 
cases—nearly half of the official 2,200—there 
were the names of hundreds of men and 
women who had retired, resigned, trans- 
ferred, been released because of reduction in 
force for reasons of economy—and actually 
only about 40 who were tagged disloyal. If 
the remaining number to be broken down 
reveals similar facts we will finally learn that 
what was definitely intended to stand out as 
a total of 2,200 disloyal and subversive Gov- 
ernment employees will melt away to less 
than 100 alleged disloyal employees, (I em- 
phasize alleged because I have seen no record 
of any adequate trial or hearing in the case 
of a single one of these citizens.) That's it— 
less than 4 percent. True. 

What a horrible travesty. What a denial 
of decency. What an assault on justice. 

Do you mean to say that such shameless 
shenanigans do not have a deteriorating ef- 
fect on our young men and women—an effect 
that reverberates inside the family and 
throughout the community? I see it so 
clearly as a slowly developing gangrenous 
growth—capable of producing fatal conse- 
quences—as it flecks off its scales and exudes 
its poison. Š 

Add to that the picture of men in the high- 
est of public offices—so blinded by the heat 
of partisan passions—publicly and repeat- 
edly declaring that affiliation with one of our 
major political parties is tantamount to be- 
ing a traitor. To witness the high command 
of the party in power countenancing and 
supporting a nationwide senatorial speaking 
tour with 20 years of treason as the theme 
song is again the very same kind of corrosive 
and degrading darkness in high placés—a 
darkness that is bound to be a blight and a 
blow to the kind of healthy, constructive, 
and clean conditions a federation like this is 
striving to achieve for the child, the family, 
the community. 

This is not a political discussion. Person- 
ally, I am free from any partisan political 
designation or affillation—just the same as 
the President was until after his nomination 
in 1952. What I see in all this sordid and 
sorry business of misrepresentation, dema- 
gogery, and deception—and time does not 
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permit further elaboration—tis the sowing of 
seeds of disunity and division which are 
bound to bring for the harvest a whirlwind 
of tragic and bitter—yes, even fatal—pro- 
portions. 

Here is where I see a most dangerous coun- 
terdestructive force today in terms of ad- 
vancing better and more wholesome stand- 
ards for the child, the family, the commu- 
nity. Because the actual power to eradicate 
this destructive force is in your hands and 
in the hands of millions of your fellow citi- 
zens throughout our beloved country, I 
urge that, you act to combat this dirty busi- 
ness. act resolutely, decisively, and immedi- 
ately. 

Please do not shove this aside with: “Oh, 
that’s politics” or with the indifference of a 
Gallio, who “cared for none of those things.” 
Often the results of apathy and inaction may 
be as harmful as those arising from active 
resistance to what Is decent and just. 

You could not expect to, and you certainly 
would not deserve to attain the goal you have 
set for the great work that is yours in this 
federation, had you not determined that 
this kind of association requires not only 
the capacity to dream and to believe that 
those dreams can and will come true; It also 
requires an overabundant supply of courage, 
yes, intrepidity of character, which can best 
be measured by the amount of corundum in 
your cells, You need more and more of that. 

Yours is indeed a most important effort. 
What you have come to hear and discuss to- 
day is so closely related to what may or may 
not be the better tomorrow, Let me assure 
you I have plenty of faith and belief that it 
will be a better tomorrow, and my principal 
reason for having that deep and abiding 
faith and belief is what I see here in Cleve- 
land today, and what I know is present in 
thousands of our cities, towns, and villages 
from coast to coast, devoted men and women 
unselfishly and seriously doing all within 
their power to create, maintain, and support 
that which is for the best interests of the 
child, the family, the community, 

Here is where we find “obedience to the 
unenforcible,” and that, my friends, is a 
most powerful and effective human force, 
Keep increasing the intensity and power of 
that force, and you will really remove moun- 
tains, along with mountebanks, 

Finally, and maybe this is all I should have 
said to you this morning: 

If you stand very still in the heart of a 
wood, you will hear many wonderful things— 
the snap of a twig, and the wind in the trees, 
and the whir of invisible wings. If you 
stand very still in the turmoil of life, and 
you wait for the voice from within, you'll be 
led down the quiet ways of visions and peace 
in a mad world of chaos and din. If you 
stand very still and you hold to your faith, 
you will get all the help that you ask; you 
will draw from the silence the things that 
you need: Hope and courage and strength 
for your task. 


Question of the Week 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 30, 1954 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, after the 
votes in Congress on the tax bill, the 
Chavez election, who, among the most 
liberal, will dare say that the Democrats 
are supporting Ike? 


r 
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Aid for Vets of World War I 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 31, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following, which I delivered before 
the House Veterans’ Affairs Committee 
this morning, urging approval of H. R. 
4596: ~ 

Their ranks are thinning every day. Many 
of the veterans who served in World War I 
have since joined their comrades who died 
at Belleau Wood and in the Argonne Forest. 

Some of the survivors are 62 years of age 
and older. The rest are nearing retirement 


And they wonder—sometimes bitterly— 
why their country has passed them by. 

A grateful nation has provided well for the 
veterans of the Spanish-American War, the 
veterans of World War II, and the veterans 
of Korea, 

These veterans benefit from generous pen- 
sions and from the comprehensive advan- 
tages granted to them by the GI bill of 
rights. 

Why have the men and women of 1917-18 
been ignored? 

Why have they not been given the same 
consideration as their comrades of 1898, the 
1940's, and the 1950's, 

They were the only veterans to endure a 
war and a depression, 

As I recall, they were the only ones to be 
exposed to the ravages of polson gas. 

They were the only veterans in our history 
to fight in the mud and filth of trench war- 
fare, which undermined their health in many 
unseen ways. 

And they came home to take up the bur- 
den of the most unsettled and wide-swing- 
ing economic cycle that we have ever experi- 
enced as a nation. 

Some of them became the “lost genera- 
tion“ of the 1920's and never found their 
footing again in civilian life. 

In every city and hamlet you can see 
them—heroes once, harmless drifters now. 

The more fortunate majority—those of 
their comrades who married and settled 
down and brought up families—where are 
they today? 

Many of them receive no compensation 
of any kind for their past military service. 

They ace the ones in my neighborhood 
who have lost their jobs in the closed mills, 
and who are finding it almost impossible 
to get any other kind of employment, Be- 
cause of their age. 

Not much is. being said about this in 
any discussion of business and employment. 
It is almost as if we were ashamed to men- 
tion this discrimination, as we should be. 

In economic America men and women are 
being denled employment—not because they 
are honest, reliable, and experienced—but 
simply because they are 58, 60, or 02. 

That this is a loss to American industry 
itself, and to the Nation as a whole, cannot 
be challenged. 

The signs read: “No room for older dis- 
placed workers.” 

Even efficient management in our private 
enterprise system, can be blind, and short- 
sighted, at times. I do not say that they 
are without conscience, because this would 
not be admissible as economic evidence, 

But what of those veterans of 1917-18 who 
are working? 

The slight, the feeling of injustice done 
toward them, remains. 
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Pensions—given to veterans of other 
wars—in all fairness should be extended to 
cover the veterans of World War I without 
examination as to means, or disability. 

There is ample precedent for this in our 
national policy toward veterans, that goes 
far back to wars of long ago. 

Concerning one criticism of the bill under 
consideration I would like to point out that 
it was never intended to apply to a veteran 
with 1 day's service, but only to those who 
had served at least 30 days before Novem- 
ber 11, 1918, or were discharged for disability 
incurred in service and in line of duty, even 
though they did not serve the minimum 
required, 

One day's service is not enough to qualify 
a man or a woman for the honors and privi- 
leges inuring to veterans. 

Aside from this, I would like to emphasize 
that the initial outlay would be the largest, 
declining steadily in each succeeding year. 
Less than 600,000 would be eligible for pen- 
sion benefits for the first year, and the num- 
ber would dip sharply as time rapidly deci- 
mates their ranks. 

The cost, of course, cannot be glossed over. 

But I suggest that the veterans of World 
War I did not count the cost when they of- 
fered their lives in defense of freedoms. 

The financial cost can be offset, by a re- 
duction in foreign aid, for instance. 

Because the time has come when we must 
consider the needs of our own people. There 
is the problem of national security as well as 
international pump priming. 

Even if we had to maintain some taxes to 
provide for these pensions of $100 a month 
to those 62 and older I am sure that most 
people would agree that we owe this much to 
the veterans of World War I. 

They also served and we cannot default on 
our debt to these old soldiers. 

Their entitlement to a pension at 62 is a 
right—and an implied promise to them be- 
cause of their service—that we cannot vio- 
late without forfeiting part of our national 
honor, 

Economy is no justification for running 
out on our obligations to the veterans of 
World War I. 

H. R. 4596 is a test of this Nation's stu- 
cerity toward those who served it so weil. 


Spread the Burden 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 18, 1954 


Mr. REED of New York, Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend heretofore grant- 


‘ed, I am inserting in the Recorp an 


editorial which appeared in the Dunkirk 
(N. Y.) Evening Observer under date 
of March 23, 1954. 

This editorial expresses sound tax 
Philosophy; therefore, I am inserting it 
for the benefit of those who believe in 
our free-enterprise system: 

SPREAD THe BURDEN 

While taxes are rightly based on the ability 
to pay it is still a fact that everyone bene- 
fits from government and should pay some 
portion, however small, of the costs. 

Every increase in the amount of personal 
exemption decreases the number of taxpay- 
ers and concentrates the load more heavily 
upon the few. 

There is a certain allure about the plan 
to soak the rich, but even with enlarged 
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exemptions there will remain millions of tax- 
Payers who are not rich. Why increase their 
proportion of the burden? 

With unemployment rising there is a cer- 
tain need right now for investment in the 
tools of production. To increase the load on 
those who might invest is a disservice to 
the unemployed whose plight can only be 
remedied by the expansion of industry. 
However minute the contribution may be, 
let everyone be aware they are part of gov- 
ernment, a beneficiary of government, and 
therefore justly assessable for some part of 
Its cost. 


Democratic Support for President 
Eisenhower 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 30, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, it is in- 
deed surprising to find that the Repub- 
lican members of the Appropriations 
Committee, and the Republican members 
of the Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee, to a man, have been opposing Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's program on the vitally 
important matter of housing. On the 
floor of the House in voting on the ap- 
Propriation bill, the Republicans have 
been almost unanimous in attacking and 
Voting against the President's program. 

With this House about to consider the 
housing bill, it is most apropos to call at- 
tention to the following editorials which 
appeared in the March 29, 1954, edition 
of the Brooklyn Eagle and the March 31, 
1954, edition of the New York Times: 
[From the Brooklyn Eagle of March 29, 1954] 
Wry Ixe Musr Seex DEMOCRATIC SUPPORT 

The hope of anything resembling a worth- 
While housing program rests upon the 
strength of an extraordinary political ali- 
ance—Fresident Eisenhower, who is aban- 
doned so consistently by his own partisans 
in times of need, and Democratic forces in 
Congress. 

President Eisenhower asked Congress in 
January to continue the public-housing pro- 
fram at a reasonable level. He advocated 
approval of a 4-year construction program 
at the rate of 35,000 units a year. This was 
Tecognized as an extremely moderate pro- 
gram, far short of meeting the demand for 
adequate housing accommodations. The 
House Appropriations Committee has re- 
Sponded by cutting the program to an esti- 
Mated 35,090 units and ending it in 2 years. 

From its very inception, even when the 
houcing problem was most acute and mil- 
lions of Americans were suffering extreme 
hardship through lack of adequate facilities, 
Public housing has been fought by formida- 
ble interests in Congress. If the recom- 
Mendations of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee are adopted, there interests, which stand 
to profit from stringent conditions in hous- 
ing, will have scored a triumph. 

Prezident Eisenhower is compelled by the 
Tepudiation of his program in committee to 
make his stand on the floor, where he must 
place his reliance on Democratic support. 
With this help and that of his large per- 
Sonal influence, which was exerted effectively 
= behalf of the tax-reform bill, he may win 

ut. 

His general position is one of fundamental 
Weakness, however, when he cannot confi- 
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dently call upon his own party for the 
adoption of a program which its leaders 
have approved. 
[From the New York Times of 
March 31, 1954] 
Concress AND PUBLIO HOUSING 

To those who have seen at firsthand the 
fine accomplishments wrought in our large 
elties by slum-clearance public housing it 18 
discouraging to see the opposition, even to 
the point of animus, voiced against such 
housing in Congress, and especially in the 
House. One would expect House Members, 
being close to the people, to be aware of the 
importance of clean, decent housing in 
strengthening our democracy, in creating 
more wholesome conditions in which to rear 
children, in improving the moral climate. 
One would expect the House membership to 
be more sympathetic toward people of low 
income struggiing to live with some dignity, 

The large cities, and especially New York, 
are a special problem in housing. High land 
costs and other handicaps make home own- 
ership out of the question for thousands of 
families. The House won’t be helping these 
families, in Manhattan, Brooklyn, and the 
Bronx, by encouraging private enterprise on 
a $7,000 house. Nor can these families build 
little cottages for themselves after supper 
and on weekends, as so many do-it-yourself 
families do, all over the country, and more 
power to them. 

We, in the large cities, are fighting a tough 
battle against slums, and in New York it 
seems at times to be a losing battle. Our 
New York problem is intensified by migra- 
tion from the South and from Puerto Rico, 
and we do our best to make a home for new 
arrivals, as this gateway city has always 
done. A good argument could be made for 
special Federal aid, simply because New York 
is a focal point of such migration, 

There is a city problem, just as there is a 
farm problem. One big city problem is the 
overcrowded, unwholesome slum, and we 
cannot believe that the Republicans will be 
so foolish politically, so shortsighted demo- 
cratically, so lacking in human feeling as to 
abandcn, or virtually destroy, public housing 
as a policy, this year, next year, or in the 
foreseeable future. Private enterprise can- 
not build at a rental these people can pay. A 
housing program that ignored these low-in- 
come families, and discriminated against the 
critical needs of the large cities, would be a 
bitter disappointment. 


House Divided 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 


or CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 29, 1954 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, after 
reading a most interesting and timely 
editorial in the Waterbury (Conn.) Re- 
publican newspaper, I present it to the 
House for serious consideration. 

Only a few short months ago the 
‘American people nationwide yoted in 
support of President Eisenhower and his 
recommended program. 

Now the gentlemen on the Democratic 
side of the House should support the 
program, not by mere speeches for the 
benefit of Eisenhower supporters in their 
districts but by actually voting for this 
real American program, 

The editorial follows: 
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Unless the Republicans in Congress get be- 
hind the administration's program they risk 
the chance of handing power back to the 
Democrats. 

When the voters of the country ended the 
20-year Democratic rule in Washington it 
Was regarded as evidence they were tired of 
confusion and wanted accomplishment. The 
Republicans came into power with a chance 
to look good by showing what they could do. 
They give disturbing indications now of be- 
ing in the process of fumbling that chance. 
The 83d Congress needs to get behind the 
President's program and push it through. 

The President needed Democratic help to 
defeat the George proposal on the Bricker 
amendment. His recommendation against 
higher personal income tax exemption bare- 
ly carried the House. The Senate went 
against the administration by lowering ex- 
cise taxes, a move calculated to throw the 
budget further out of balance. Now a House 
committee has repudiated another part of the 
President’s program by cutting his public 
housing proposal. 

Quite apart from the merits or demerits of 
this proposal, {t forms part of a pattern of 
close shaves or defeats to show a disturbing 
lack of support by Republican legislators for 
a Republican President on euch items in the 
Eisenhower program as aren't still side- 
tracked in committee. With elections com- 
ing up Republican Senators and Representa- 
tives should be alert to avoid the possibility 
of becoming vulnerable to a “do-nothing” 
label such as Harry Truman once before 
pasted on a Republican body. 


The Public Housing Program Should Be 
Continued ia the National Interest and 
Welfare 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 30, 1954 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
gret very much and wish to raise my 
voice against the recommendation of the 
Appropriations Committee today, de- 
signed to abruptly terminate our pledged 
public-housing program. 

I have consistently supported a rea- 
sonable public-housing program, because 
it is undeniably in the best national 
interest, and unquestionably a major 
deterrent against any American accept- 
ance of Communist propaganda. 

In the past 20 years, as a result of 
the original Housing Act, we have seen 
some of the most squalid sections of our 
large cities transformed into ideal 
neighborhoods, where families of very 
modest means, formerly poorly housed, 
have been able to find and afford liv- 
able, clean, decent dwellings of health- 
ful surroundings. I very earnestly think 
it is only practical economic wisdom, 
not to mention our patriotic duty, to 
continue a program that has proved of 
such fundamental value to American 
welfare. 

The President himself has recognized 
the vital need of continuing to improve 
the family living standards of our peo- 
ple and publicly recommended the hous- 
ing program be maintained. 
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Former Congressman Albert Cole, now 
Housing and Home Finance Agency Ad- 
ministrator, and an open opponent of 
public housing when he was in this 
House, recently testified before the Ap- 
propriations Committee as follows: 

If we are to have a workable, acroas-the- 
board attack on urban slums and blight, we 
must continue a moderate p of fed- 
erally supported low-rent public housing. 


Mr, Speaker, the responsible repre- 
sentatives of this administration recom- 
mended 35,000 public-housing units per 
year for 4 years as a bare minimum. 
The failure of the majority here to ac- 
cept even their own administration's 
recommendation is a severe blow, not 
only to thousands of American families 
seeking a decent place to live for them- 
selves and their children, but also to 
the efforts of our cities to provide nor- 
mal housing accommodations for low- 
income and middle-income citizens. We 
cannot clear the city slum areas without 
providing other dwellings for those who 
live there; such action is obviously a 
most heartless contradiction of purpose. 
We cannot tear down the roofs from 
over people’s heads and then tell them 
there is no other place to go but out 
under the sky. They must be assisted 
in relocating themselves in other and 
better living places. We all agree that 
slum areas, as known breeding places 
of crime and disease, must be eliminated, 
but relocation is the key problem in slum 
clearance. Public housing is absolutely 
essential in providing that relocation and 
it therefore seems but simple common- 
sense to continue, and I hope expand, 
that program proven so beneficial to so 
many American families at so compara- 
tively little cost, especially when meas- 
ured against the foreign financial sub- 
Sidies so generously granted. I hope 
very strongly that the majority here will 
reconsider this issue and in the very 
near future we will have another op- 
portunity to help our own American peo- 
ple by giving them a chance to bring up 
their families in decent homes in health- 
ful neizhborhoods through the continu- 
ation of public housing. 


Urges Dulles Take New Look at Arabs 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


oF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 30, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing column which appeared in the 
Brooklyn Eagle of March 28, 1954, 
stresses some important facts to which 
our State Department should give heed. 
It was written by Ray Tucker: 

Unces DULLES Take New Loox AT ARABS 

Palace revolutions, military coups d'etat, 
and political assassinations among the Arab 
States in the Middle East have led Israel's 
diplomatic spokesmen here to urge Secretary 
John Foster Dulles to take another and a 
new look at our anti-Moscow defense prepar- 
oun in this sector of the worldwide battie- 
ront, 

Tel Aviv has not forwarded a formal note 
of protest agalnst our tentative plan to rearm 
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the Arab nations, especially Iraq. But hand- 
some Ambassador Abba Eban, who speaks 
more precise English than Churchill (he is 
an Oxford graduate), has analyzed the new 
situation in private talks at the State De- 
partment. He has compiled a list of 14 vio- 
lent changes of government in the Arabian 
area since World War II. 

Ambassador Eban was moved to make 
these representations at this time by the fact 
that the Eisenhower administration is con- 
sidering a military alliance with Iraq, to sup- 
plement and strengthen our recent agree- 
ment with Pakistan, Lying between Turkey 
and western Pakistan, our two most sturdy 
allies in this sector of the anti-Russian con- 
tainment wall, Iraq's border represents the 
weakest and most vulnerable area in Middle 
East geography. 

HOW ISRAEL REGARDS IRAQ 

With Jordan and Egypt, Iraq is regarded 
by Israel's statesmen as the new nation's 
most implacable enemy. Iraq has recently 
urged Jordan lenders not to confer with Tel 
Aviy representatives to settle differences, al- 
though the get-together was proposed by the 
United Nations, Iraq opposed any U. N. try 
at terminating the Ezyptian blockade agninst 
Israel-bound vesseis through the Suez Canal. 

Therefore, in view of Iraq attitude, Israel 
now seeks to prevent any American military 
commitment to the hostile country, pending 
a New Look and revision of our anti-Rus- 
stan strategy in the Middle East. In the 
Palestine War of 1948, Ambassador Eban re- 
calls, an Iraqi invasion force of 18,000 men, 
with 100 tanks, was routed by two Israeli 
combat units, or about 10,000 troops. 

American arms forwarded to member 
states of the Arab League (this does not in- 
clude Turkey or Pakistan) wlll not be used 
against Russia, according to the Israel rep- 
resentative to Dulles. Ambassador Eban, 
reciting the recent political turbulence in 
Cairo, Damascus and other Biblical cities, in- 
sista that they will be employed in military, 
political, palace and tribal feuds, and possi- 
bly in renewed attacks on Israel. 

The Arab-Israeli dispute, in Tel Aviv’s 
opinion, cannot be solved sa long as the Unit- 
ed States treats the Arabian states as prefer- 
red people, and relies on them to hold the 
line against Russia. It cannot be solved by 
U. N. or Anglo-American intervention. It 
can be settled, according to this viewpoint, 
only if the Arabs become convinced that 
Israel is a going and permanent concern and 
agree to a roundtable disposition of all difi- 
culties. 

BUBBLING, GO-GETTING OPTIMIST 


Washington's misunderstanding of the 
Middie East problem and conditions in the 
opinion of many experienced observers, was 
demonstrated in the Eric Johnston episode. 
For some strange reason, Hollywood's movie 
czar was chosen by our State Department to 
try to persuade Israel and Jordan to agree on 
a TVA treatment of the waters of the River 
Jordan. It was a most inept selection, for 
it antagonized the Arabs. 

But Johnston is a bubbling, go-getting op- 
timist. A few weeks ago he made speeches 
and wrote a magazine article in which he 
forecast eventual agreement on joint use of 
the water from the Jordan. 

His magazine effusion was published in the 
very week that Egypt and Syria threw out 
their rulers, and Israeli-Arablan affairs ap- 
proached a new crisis, Its publication co- 
incided with killings and uprisings in the 
area he hoped to pacify with his TVA pro- 
gram. He was supposed to resume negotia- 
tions last week, but his trip to the boiling 
Middle East has been postponed indefinitely. 
And as State's dismay over the Cairo and 
Damascus upsets suggests, Dulles was as ig- 
norant of the real state of affairs as John- 
ston. 

It is no wonder that Dulles is giving seri- 
ous consideration to Ambassador Eban's sug- 
gestion of a New Look at our anti-Kremlin 
strategy in the Middle East, 
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Communist Intervention in Italy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT P. MORANO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 31, 1954 


Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I wish to insert a statement which 
I made on the Mutual Newsreel program 
on March 29. This statement, regard- 
ing recent events in Italy, was rebroad- 
cast to Italy over the Voice of America. 
On the same subject, I wish to call to 
the attention of my colleagues an edi- 
torial from the Bridgeport Post of 
March 30. 

The statement and editorial follow: 

The newest Communist attack on Am- 
bassador Clare Luce is the most vicious and 
untruthful yet unleashed. It is part of the 
stepped-up offensive by the Kremlin to dis- 
credit Mrs. Luce amd the West. 

The Soviets have ordered thelr new Am- 
bassador, Bogomolov. to incite the removal 
of the American Ambassador regardless of 
what methods are used. 

Bogomoloy, oddiy enough, has used the 
issue of Mrs. Luce's interference in Italy's 
internal problems to arouse 35 left-wing ex- 
tremists to demand her ouster in the Italian 
Senate. 

This action by the Russian Ambassador is 
serlous meddling in internal affairs of Italy, 
against the best Interest of Italy. 

The fact that the Kremlin is concentrat- 
ing its high-powered energies to discredit 
Mrs. Luce is a great testimonial to the effec- 
tive work she is performing In Italy on be- 
half of freedom and against communism. 

The Communists have misrepresented and 
deliberately distorted Mrs. Luce's remarks 
made in Washington last January to further 
discredit her by publicizing an untrue and 
unfavorable version of her views on Italy. 

Lies of the Kremlin will not fool the 
Itallan people. Our traditional friendship 
with Italy will not only be maintained, but 
further strengthened through the untiring 
and effective efforts of Ambassador Luce. 

Italians are great judges of people. They 
know instinctlyely a friend—they are quick 
to spot a potential foe. E 

The Italian people are well aware that the 
Communists are interested only in further- 
ing the cause of communism in Italy; that 
Ambassador Luce has at heart the interest 
of Italy and the well-being of its people, 
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From the Bridgeport Post of March 30. 1954] 
AFFAIRS IN ITALY 


When Ambassador Bogomolov, Moscow's 
new enyoy to Rome, revealed to friends that 
he regarded his first task on arriving in Italy 
would be “to send Clare Booth Luce back 
to America,” he wasn't fooling. His first 
formal move in that direction was revealed 
& few days ago when a group of Communist 
deputies in the Italian Senate circulated a 
petition to have Mrs. Luce declared persona 
non grata. The adoption of any such reso- 
lution by the Italian Government would re- 
sult automatically in Mrs. Luce’s recall by 
her own country, such being the custom in 
international affairs. 

Actually all this is highly flattering to 
Mrs. Luce, being confirmation from head- 
quarters, so to speak, of the fact that Mrs. 
Luce is a most effective and convincing ex- 
ponent of the American way of life as op- 
posed to the Soviet idea. But we hardly 
needed to walt for the Russians to tell us 
that for the fact was being widely reported 
from various sources in Italy. The Italians 
appear to have taken Mrs. Luce to their heart 
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including some Italians who at first were a 
Uttie offended—“or pretended to be—at the 
of having a woman delegated as Am- 

or to Rome. 

Meantime, Mrs. Luce for her own part is 
Teported to have taken the step of asking 
President Eisenhower to send Vice President 
Nixon on a good-will tour of Italy. It would 

a most effective move and Mrs. Luce, 
With her background of experience In public 
relations, knows how theltalian people 
Would appreciate the compliment. 

Vice President Nixon is one of the most 
Popular men in American public life and his 
agreeable personality is a great asset. Be- 
Yond that, of course, is the fact that he is 
Second onty to the President in the stature 
Of his office, and the man most likely to be 
nominated for President next time, if Eisen- 
hower does not care to run again. 

His visit to Italy, under the circumstances, 
Would be a double knockout—a knockout in 
the theatrical sense, achieved by that suc- 
Céssful playwright, Clare Boothe Luce, and a 

kout in the prize-ring sense, sustained 
by Bogomolov. 


I Was the Target 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD L. JACKSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 31, 1954 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
Orp, I include the following article by 
Hon. Gorpon H. ScHerer, which ap- 
Peared in the American Legion maga- 
Zine for April 1954: 

I Was THE TARGET 
(By Gonpo H. Scueren, Representative, First 

Congressional District, Ohio; member of 

House Committee on Un-American Ac- 

tivities) 

When I was elected to Congress in Novem- 
der 1952, 1 was naturally thrilled by the re- 
Sponsibility of my post, by the dignity and 
Prestige it presumably carried. A year later, 
I can only smile a bit wryly over that first 
reactlon. I could not guess that soon after 

Washington I would be reviled, ridi- 
Culed, and insulted from coast to coast. 

I am not the only victim of this kind of 
abuse, of course. My fate is shared by all 
Members of the several House and Senate 
Committees investigating the ravages of the 

Unist conspiracy within our gates, even 
as it was the fate of our predecessors, begin- 
Ding with the much maligned Texan, MARTIN 

„ 15 years ago. Legislators may 
Garden variety crimes or scandals with rela- 
tive impunity, but when they venture to 
le the Kremlin's little gremlins, they 
ve need for strong nerves and tough hides, 

In accepting a place on the House Com- 
Mitice on Un-American Activities, under 

an HaroLD VELDE, I had neither mis- 
Bivings nor forebodings. Our boys were dy- 
under Communist fire in Korea. The 
Mischief wrought by Soviet agents and spies 
Was no longer a matter of generalized sur- 
™Mise—enough of it had been exposed in de- 
to alarm the American people. To help 
dislodge these internal enemies seemed to 
me a task any patriotic American could un- 
dertake proudly, earnestly, and with a clear 

ence. 

Alas for my innocence. I failed to fore- 
Bee that in joining this committee I made 
Myself at once a target for organized slan- 

regardless of how I might conduct my- 
Self. Before I had met all my colleagues on 
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the committee, and before it had held its 
first meeting under the new Republican 
chairman, I was being plastered with sticky 
epithets by expert mud-gunners all over 
the country. 

Old hands on the committee seemed re- 
markably calm under the onslaughts, at least 
outwardly. I would get used to it, they con- 
soled me; besides, I had neither seen nor 
heard nothin' yet.“ But Krr Crazpy and I, 
the two freshman members, were angry and 
bewildered. Ignorant of the higher liberal 
dialects, we could not at first figure out 
wherein we had sinned. But Craroy, being 
smarter than I, came up with a key to the 
riddle. 

“I get it, Gorpon," he said; “you and I are 
guilty by association.” 

The passing months proved his point to 
the hilt. The mere fact of consenting to 
serve on a committee distasteful to Com- 
munists and their fellow-travelers, I discov- 
ered, made a Congressman a reprobate by 
definition. Not only their own slips and 
faults but the accumulated debits of all their 
predecessors would be held against them 
ruthlessly and forever. while their accom- 
plishments would be slurred over or denied, 

A lawyer by trade and in politics as an, 
avocation, I had served two terms on the 
city council of my native Cincinnati. I had 
headed up the Republican committee in 
Robert Taft’s home district in the critical 
1950 senatorial campaign. Some years 
earlier I had been on the staff of the local 
prosecuting attorney's office. I mention 
this background only to suggest that I was 
not entirely unfamiliar with the rugged give 
and take of political life. 

Not until I joined the struggie against red 
sedition, however, had anyone impugned my 
patriotism, honesty, and sheer human decen- 
cy. Thereafter I had to accustom myself to 
being called—to my face, in print, and on 
the air—a witch-hunter and character assas- 
sin, an inquisitor, and fascist, to cite the 
more fashionable labels. .I had become one 
of the group of congressional investigators 
being smeared in chorus as smearers of inno- 
cents and enemies of the Bill of Rights. 

What is more, I had to learn to “take it” 
with a forced smile, frequently from gentry 
whom I knew from ample records at my dis- 
posal to be agents and stooges of the Moscow 
Kremlin, A year earlier I would not have 
thought myself capable of the patience and 
restraint in the face of vicious and unfair 
attacks in which I am now s0 well schooled. 

The fact is that this committee, like others 
in Congress doing their plain duty of in- 
quiring into Communist subversion of Amer- 
ican life, have been pretty much intimidated 
by the continuous vilification. Its chair- 
men and members know from bitter expe- 
rience that a large part of the press and the 
public would give insulting witnesses the 
benefit of every doubt as against the official 
interrogators. 


In the interests of their vital job, there- 


fore, they keep a tight rein on their tempers 
and give unruly witnesses far more leeway 
than any less battered and vulnerable com- 
mittee would allow. They bend backward 
like acrobats to avoid giving a handle to 
criticism. For the most part they sit meekly 
under a barrage of invective and innuendo 
which would be unthinkable in any other 
kind of investigation or in the law courts. 

Had I, as a young prosecutor, handled sus- 
pected pickpockets and dope peddlers as gin- 
gerly as Congressmen handle suspects in 
Communist skulduggery endangering the 
security of our Nation, I would have been 
fired for inefficiency. 

No self-respecting justice of the peace 
would tolerate for a minute the sort of brow- 
beating my colleagues and I have been sub- 
jected to for hours on end as members of 
the House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities. Critics like to compare the com- 
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mittee’s hearings—unfavorably, of course 
with proceedings in ordinary courts. Yet 
any witness or lawyer who dared bait a judge 
as contemptuously as we are regularly baited 
from the witness box would quickly find 
himself in a comfortable jail. 

The typical hostile witness summoned be- 
fore this committee arrives with a battery, 
of lawyers and a lot of chips on his shoulder. 
He brings a prepared statement—handed out 
in advance to reporters—assalling the hon- 
esty, competence, and sanity of the com- 
mittee. It is couched in the most abusive 
language he can muster. Though talkative 
beyond control in denouncing the commit- 
tee individually and collectively, he main- 
tains a stoic silence on the things which hap- 
pen to interest Congress and the Nation. 
Not infrequently it takes a bitter wrangle 
to extract even routine information on his 
birthplace or current employment. 

As often as not, especially in sessions held 
outside of Washington, this obstreperous 
witness is backed by eager beaver comrades 
deployed through the audience. When we 
sat in New. York last May, a reporter from 
the New York Herald Tribune gave a fair 
picture of this claque: “The group that 
laughed derisively during the testimony of 
the several ‘friendly’ witnesses, snickered at 
the faux pas of the committeemen, and 
roundly applauded the hostile witnesses.” 

The most flamboyant of these claques 
showed up before my time, in 1947, for the 
questioning of Hollywood people. A vivid 
summary of its shenanigans was recently 
provided by Morrie Ryskind, a movie writer 
who appeared as a friendly witness. 

It was an occasion, he recalls, “when hun- 
dreds of movie stars, directors, producers, and 
writers formed the famous Committee for 
the First Amendment; contributed thou- 
sands of dollars to buy newspaper space and 
radio time to denounce the infamous inqui- 
sition of the House Un-American Activities 
Committee; and sent to Washington a gal- 
axy-studded plane, containing at least a 
billion dollars’ worth of movie fiesh, to beard 
the legislators in their den. 

“Led by Mr. and Mrs. Humphrey Bogart 
and reinforced at the Capital by Senators 
Claude Pepper and Glen Taylor, the cinema 
intellectuals marched en masse into a fa- 
mous Washington hotel, threw a cocktail 
party for the press, posed for pictures, and 
thundered ‘J’accuse’ at the witch hunters. 
It was an awe-inspiring spectacle that rose 
to a fitting climax when the eminent au- 
thority on civil liberties, Mr. Danny Kaye, 
made an impassioned defense of the first 
amendment—which, it turned out, he had 
unfortunately confused with the 18th 


amendment. They tell me Mr. Kaye was 
never funnier.” (Human Events, Aug. 26, 
1953.) 


This three-ring circus was then univere 
sally blamed upon our long-suffering con- 
gressional committee, not the gilded claque 
which staged it. Except for the scale, the 
techniques for frustrating investigations of 
communism have changed but little. After 
the 10 unfriendly movie witnesses went to 
prison for contempt of Congress, the Ist 
amendment was discreetly dropped in favor 
of the fifth, the one that contains the provi- 
sion safeguarding witnesses against self-in- 
crimination. 

The American people should know that 
the House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities does not summon people for ques- 
tioning by drawing names out of a hat. In 
all but a few cases these men and women 
are known to the committee—on the basis 
of its own researches, reports by Govern- 
ment agencies, the testimony of others—as 
Communists or collaborators with Commu- 
nists. Where doubt on this score is strong, 
they are heard in closed sessions. An open 
hearing is then held only after the evidence 
has been studied and found to justify one, 
or when the witness himself requests it, 
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Although executive hearings are designed 
primarily to shield the innocent, they have 
been decried as star-chamber proceedings. 
Public sessions, on the other hand, are de- 
cried no less shrilly as publicity stunts. 
It's a case of damned If you do and damned 
if you don’t. 

Let there be no mistake on one point: 
the number of genuine innocents called by 
the committee, certainly in the period of 
my incumbency, has been remarkably small. 
When compared with the innocents caught 
in the judicial process in normal criminal 
investigations, indeed, the percentage ap- 
proaches zero. Besides, if investigators, 
whether in Congress or in a district attor- 
ney’s office, could separate the innocent from 
the gullty with absolute certainty in ad- 
vance, they would have no reason to in- 
vestigate. The whole process of probing in- 
volves not only the idéntification of those 
who are culpable, but also the exoneration 
of those who are not. 

The American people should also know 
that a witness before a congressional com- 
mittee is not entitled in law to counsel. 
Nevertheless, committees looking into red 
infiltration and sedition permit a witness to 
have lawyers of his own choice sit beside 
him during the questioning. He is allowed 
to consult with his counsel before answer- 
ing a question—something never allowed in 
courts of law. Moreover, many times we 
find a witness abusing this privilege by in- 
quiring of his counsel whether or not he 
should answer the question at all. 

On the whole, and I speak as a practicing 
lawyer, persons interrogated by the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities en- 
joy more rights and wider protections than 
they would in a courtroom; Judges, more- 
over, would never permit witnesses to invoke 
the fifth amendment to cover refusal to give 
information as often or as arbitrarily as do 
suspected Communists testifying to Con- 
gress. Those who profess to be opposed to 
the committee's methods are usually pulling 
the public's leg. In truth they are scared of 
the committee's objectives, 

After a year of it, I can attest that Con- 
gressmen looking into the operations of 
Moscow's fifth columns here are more sinned 
against than sinning. Theirs is the real 
“ordeal by slander.” I have seen plenty of 
“hysteria,” but without exception the hys- 
terics have been Communists and their sym- 
pathizers rather than Congressmen. Com- 
pared to committees probing conventional 
crimes and corruptions, ours is a paragon 
of fair play. Witnesses and their counsel, to 
put it bluntly, get away with more mischief 
calculated to hog-tie the proceedings and de- 
feat the purposes of Congress, If Mr. VeLpg 
or any of us treated witnesses as roughly as 
Senator Kerauver or the late Senator Torry 
did in their day on TV, we would reap 
abusive editorials rather than posies. 

More than 15 years of expert propaganda 
against the committee nas given the country 
a distorted picture of its work. The non- 
sense about “inquisitions” and “witch 
hunts” and “unfair methods” has been re- 
peated so often and so vehemently that it 
has registered, as is the way with big lies. 
The stereotype of a bullying committee 
madly hunting innocents—created by those 
who have a vested interest in covering up 
past or present subversion—has been ac- 
cepted uncritically by too many Americans 
who ought to know better. 

If the public—and in particular more edi- 
torial writers, columnists, and commen- 
tators—could read the full transcripts of the 
hearings, there would be no need for this 
article, They would recognize the absurdity 
of that stereotype. The best I can do here 
is to pick a few morsels, almost at random, 

,from the committee records of the last 2 
years. To appreciate their full flavor, how- 
ever, one must imagine the sound and sight 
effects—the sneers, the sarcastic taunts, the 
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mocking gestures, the unfriendly audiences, 

The sheer gall of some of the witnesses is 
breathtaking. Consider Ben Margolis, a Los 
Angeles lawyer, for example. He opened his 
sworn testimony with this wallop: “I wonder 
if you would permit the reading of a volun- 
tary statement by a witness who has no in- 
tention of becoming one of your stool- 
pigeons.” He worked up from this snide 
introduction. “If you stand on your knees 
before this committee,” he explained at one 
point, “you can talk all you want; if you 
stand one your feet, you are shut up.” 

Though Mr, Margolis stood on his feet and 
stepped on our toes, he was not shut up— 
the committee tried and failed to dam the 
food of his vituperation, Finally the 
exasperated chairman remarked that he was 
getting a little weary of this “contemptuous 
attitude." To which Mr. Margolis blandly 
responded: “I ‘have nothing but contempt 
for this committee and I will show it as long 
as I am here.” 

Another witness at the same set of hear- 
ings also began the familiar baiting early. 
Asked to identify himself, he said sarcastic- 
ally, “My name is Edwin Miller Max. I would 
assume that you would know that much.” 
Later he interrupted himself to remark, IL 
wish Mr. Jackson | Representative from Call- 
fornia] would stop leaning against the flag: 
it looks discourtecus and it shows a lack of 
interest.” After a lot more of this needling, 
a committee member suggested that Con- 
gress “is entitled to a show of, if not respect, 
at least common decency and common 
courtesy.” Under penalty of what?“ the 
belligerent Max shot back, adding that he 
showed courtesy enough by not leaving the 
room while testifying. 

Par Kearney and I sat as a subcommittee 
In Albany. N. T. A State employee, David 
Rappaport, announced his “lack of esteem" 
for the committee and his belief “this is an 
outrageous proceeding.” Evidently he did 
not consider it outrageous that his wife, 
along with others, was distributing a scur- 
rilous pamphlet during the hearings, in 
which we were described as monsters who 
“would crush all those who disagree with 
them.” : 

In Hollywood, with Mr. VELDE in the chair, 
screenwriter Edwin Huebsch took the stand 
wearing a large button inscribed “Fire 
Veuve,” then informed another Congressman 
that he did not regard VeLDE “qualified to 
conduct an impartial hearing.” 

In response to a simple request for his 
birthplace, an alleged Communist sald, 
“Middletown, Conn.—one of the birthplaces 
of the Bill of Rights which this committee 
is trying to destroy.” J. Allen Frankel, who 
had been identified as a Communist by three 
witnesses, treated the committee to a lecture 
equating their body with the Spanish In- 
quisition, the New England witch hunts of 
1692, and Hitler in our own era, 

A physician, Alexander E. Pennes, informed 
the Congressmen that they represented “the 
“biggest hoax that has ever been perpetrated 
on the American people. * * * You want to 
destroy the American Constitution, and I am 
here to defend it.“ In Detroit a witness 
reprimanded the committee counsel, Frank 
S. Tavenner, Jr., for his pronunciation of the 
word “Negro.” Mr. Tavenner tried hard to 
pronounce it more suitably for the witness, 
but couldn't quite make the grade and was 
again bawled out by him. 

William B. Esterman, an attorney who had 
Appeared for an array of Communists, called 
to the stand himself, began by objecting to 
the seating arrangements. Then he de- 
manded a larger table. Asked whether he 
Was aware of the testimony of another wit- 
ness, he replied, “I have read a lot of your 
pornogranpic literature.“ “ 

Not content with having invoked the Bill 
of Rights, Dr. Jacob 8. Druckman also 
claimed the privilege of concealment as a 
doctor, His logic was at least unique: “I 
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claim that there Is an Immunity of all citi- 
gens, and perhaps best known by the m 
profession, from the virus and the poison 
and the evil intents that this committee 
wishes to foist and propagate into the minds 
of citizens. * * * As a member of the medi- 
cal profession we have a very keen nose for 
the odor of disease." When Congressman 
Dorie denied being diseased, Dr. Druckman 
wisecracked: We found many patients with 
tuberculosis who have the same attitude.” 
Confronting one James Watts in the course 


of an inquiry into infiltration of labor 


unions, a committee member had the forti- 
tude to express an opinion. “I haven't much 
confidence in your judgment on anything.“ 
Mr. Watts told him off. After which he went 
on to charge that every member of the com- 
mittee was anti-Negro, At the same hearings 
witness, Paul Boatin, declared that a union 
man before this committee * * doesn't 
have much of an opportunity. Followed this 
exchange: 

“Question. Are you a member of the Com- 
munist Party? 5 

“Mr. Boatin. You are not going to trap 
me. 

“Question. Trap you by asking if you are 
a member of the Communist Party? 

“Mr. Bort. You want to restrict the free- 
dom of speech.“ i 

Asked to identify his photograph and sig- 
nature in connection with a dubious pass- 
port, William H. Glenn only deigned to say: 
“I am skeptical of this committee, the same 
as the previous witness. * * * You haven't 
been investigating lynching. the murder of 
the Negro people * * *." Had Mr. Glenn 
made certain false statements for the pur- 
pose of deceiving the State Department as 
to the use he was making of the passport? 
This netted another nonsequitur: “I think 
you are decelving the American people by 
not investigating the lynching that has taken 
place and is taking place.” 

Libby Burke, a dancer, was being ques- 
tioned about alleged contacts with certain 
atomic scientists. She reacted with a con- 
fused lecture on her rights. Said Congress- 
man Jackson, “If you object you have only 
to say you are not and never have been a 
Communist.” “I don’t want your bribery in 
that form,” the lady replied, and resumed 
her tirade, “If I seem enraged, I am en- 
raged,” she paused to explain. 

Jay Gorney, a Hollywood song writer, hay- 
ing refused to answer the vital questions, de- 
manded permission to sing a song instead. 
The committee counsel remarked that this 
would be rather unusual. Oh, no, Gorney 
Sneered, others have done so— They have 
sung long songs—trained pigeons I call them. 
* * *And they have done quite a little 
singing.” 

A standard gambit of the balky witnesses 
Is to smear previous witnesses of whom they 
disapprove, especially former Communists 
cooperating with the Government. Thus 
John Walcott Porter, asked if he were 
acquainted with a certain person, answered 
that he assumed counsel was referring to 
one of the stool pigeons or informers in the 
stable maintained by this committee. Cole- 
man A. Young, in Detroit, took the same 
tack: “If your information comes from stool- 
pigeons and pald informers, you might have 
any kind of information,” Grover Johnson, 
in Los Angeles, referring to his identifica- 
tion under oath as a Communist, laid down 
the law to Congress: “I refuse to affirm or 
deny the statement of anyone whom I con- 
sider a stool pigeon.” 

Faced with charges against him by former 
comrades, Paul Perlin self-righteously ex- 
pressed “an abhorrence of stool-pigeons"; 
nfore explicitly: “Such people should be sur- 
rounded by contempt, hatred, and should die 
unlamented and be left to rot.“ Reproved 
by Mr. Jackson, this witness sneered: “I 
dpubt your veracity, with a capital doubt 
and a capital veracity.” And for Mr. Dorie 
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he had a special bouquet: “The very fact 
that you are hostile to me is one of the high- 
est compliments that could be paid me.” 

This kind of thing could be quoted for 
hundreds of pages. The committee is sub- 
jected to brawling lectures, unresponsive and 
evasive answers, slurring asides, and sarcasm 
without limit. An actor well known for 
tough- guy roles surpassed himself in tough- 
hess to the committee members, Professors 
whose relations with traitorous activities are 
under examination drag in allusions to aca- 
demic freedom. But all of them—actors, 
teachers, writers, trade untonists—clam up 
when the substance of the inquiry, their 
role in the Kremlin's fifth columns, is men- 
tioned. 

‘I have been impressed, in listening to 
recalcitrant witmesses and reading trans- 
cripts of earlier years, with the repetition of 
certain key words, slogans, arguments, The 
insults are standardized, the contempt is 
calculated. One after another these wit- 
nesses and sometimes their lawyers hurl the 
same muddy epithets. Physicians, ques- 
tioned, all invoke the Hippocratic oath along 
with the fifth amendment. Educators all in- 
voke academic freedom. Ministers with fel- 
low-traveling records all cloak themselves 
with sanctimonious references to freedom of 
religion. 

I cannot. escape the conclusion that the 
strategy for frustrating and discrediting the 
committee derives from a single source—that, 
somewhere there is a brain trust or high com- 
mand. The patterns of conduct and even 
the phraseology are far too slickly standard- 
ized to be explained as coincidence, 

But my real dismay is not with the Com- 
munistse and their friends, engaged in pro- 
tecting themselves and their cause. I have 
learned to bend under the storms of their 
invective, to discount their hysterical out- 
bursts. What dismays me is the fact that a 
large portion of the public swallows their 
Communist distortions and blandly echoes 
the Red billingsgate. 

Having sat for weeks and months at the 
target end of systematic defamation, it is 
ironical and disheartening to read editor- 
jails and hear radio spells accusing us of 
padgering“ witnesses and using “unfair 
methods.” In too many cases the balky 
Communists are treated as heroes bravely 
“defying” a lot of yillainous Congressmen, 
Consider the feelings of our committee mem- 
bers, after having been roundly insulted by 
some fifth-amendment character, when they 
2 headlines slanted in the character's 

avor. 

The hearings held with benefit of televi- 
sion, of course, have operated to undo some 
of the mischief. No unprejudiced viewer 
could fail to contrast the restraint of the 
committee under the most trying circum- 
stances with the conduct of “unfriendly” 
Witnesses. Indeed, the committee has re- 
ceived numerous letters from citizens com- 
Plaining that we are too meek and too tender 
with .the self-evident Communists. But 
since we believe in the American system of 
fair play, we prefer to err in that direction. 

Paul Shipman Andrews, an attorney who 
represented a hostile witness, had the good 
grace to declare at the end of the hearing: 
“I have been deeply impressed with the 
fairness shown by this committee in its en- 
tire action here; and my client has repeat- 
edly stated to me in private conference, that 
he, too, was deeply impressed with the same 
thing.” But Mr. Andrews, unhappily, is the 
exception. 

At least one sympathetic journalist, Eu- 
kene Lyons, touched my heart with a pub- 
lished plea for “a wee bit of understanding 
and fellow-feeling for the investigators.” 
Members of the congressional committees ex- 
Ploring the Communist conspiracy, being 
human, make mistakes. But they are in an 
enterprise of the highest importance to the 
Country, in accordance with the duty imposed 
Upon thera by the entire Congress. 


As Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, of Wisconsin, 
recently stated: “How many espionage 
agents, how many subversive Government 
employees, might still be engaged in their 
nefarious work had it not been for Senate 
and House committees courageously flushing 
these enemies out from the darkness 50 nec- 
essary to the enemies’ success." 

The one certainty, in commonsense, is that 
the nefarious work of the enemies goes on, 
that for every spy ring broken up, a few re- 
maln, that for every concealed Kremlin crea- 
ture exposed, dozens or scores remain to be 
exposed. The need is not for know-nothing 
abuse of the investigating committees but for 
greater public understanding of their difi- 
cult and often painful job. 


Surpluses and Storage 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DEWEY SHORT 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 29, 1954 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave ta extend my remarks, I include 
the following article which appeared in 
the Christian Science Monitor on March 
25, 1954, entitled “Surpluses and Stor- 
age,” by Josephine Ripley: 

SURPLUSES AND STORACE 
(By Josephine Ripley) 

WASHINGTON: —The administration’s farm 
problem centers on two immediate and ur- 
gent questions: 

What to do with the enormous grain sur- 
pluses already in hand? And where to store 
the new crops coming in? 

Until some of the present stocks are moved 
out, there is comparatively little storage 
space for new harvests, which in prospect 
look bigger than ever. 

The problem of storage is one of the most 
serious on the whole farm front at the 
moment. With no place to store incoming 
crops, they become ineligible for price sup- 
port, Under such conditions the farmer has 
little choice but to market his crop for what- 
ever it will bring. 

Any general dumping of surpluses In this 
way would break the price and probably 
break the whole price support system with 
it. 

It would make little diference, In that 
event, what kind of price-support system 
the Government happened to have, flexible 
or rigid. With crops flowing, uncontrolled, 
into the market, there could be no guar- 
anty of any stated price-support level. 

Something of this kind is already hap- 
pening. The market price of a number of 
crops is even now less than the guaranteed 
90 percent of parity, and has been for some 
months. The only way in which the Gov- 
ernment could make good on such a guar- 
anty would be to keep every bushel of 
surplus grain off the market. Since farmers 
are free to market their own grain, if they 
wish to sell it at the current market price, 
and since some are unable to find the neces- 
sary storage to qualify for a price-support 
loan, there is always some overfiow into the 
general market and some price fluctuation, 

This year the storage situation appears 
more critical than ever. Bins are already 
stuffed to capacity in many parts of the 
country with the crops of other years. 

Authorities anticipate a shortage that will 
leave some 150 million to 250 million bushels 
of grain with no place to go but to market. 

This prospect has stimulated a determined 
Government drive for the building of more 
storage facilities, Generous loans for stor- 
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age building are being made available to 
farmers. The Government is ready to pay 
storage fees to the farmer for any Govern- 
ment grain stored on his land. Special tax 
amortization incentives also are offered on 
such building projects. 

Commercial storage houses are being en- 
couraged to expand capacity through Gov- 
ernment guaranties of n certain stated 
amount of storage. The Commodity Credit 
Corporation—the Governmeht agency which 
takes over and stores the price-supported 
grains which it will soon be receiving from 
farmers—has just now bought additional 
storage space for 100 million bushels more. 

Under these conditions, it is hardly good 
news to the Government that this year’s crop 
looks like the biggest ever. This year's sup- 
plies of feed, food, and oilseed crops will be 
some 300 million to 500 million bushels larger 
than last year, as agricultural authorities 
figure, even with the 25 million, acres taken 
out of corn, wheat, and cotton combined, 
This acreage reduction was imposed as a 
prerequisite for continued high support 
rates. . 

The explanation lies in the fact that acres 
taken out of these crops are being planted 
to other grains, particularly barley and oats 
which rate price support at 80 percent of 
parity. Thus, while farmers will be growing 
less of some price-supported grains, they 
will be growing more of others. And it all 
has to be stored. 

The situation could change radically, 
however, in the event of any widespread crop 
failures or a general worsening of the 
drought situation. Also, the crop estimates 
so far are necessarily only mathematical. 
“Much depends on the weather, of course,” 
the agricultural experts said, “but with aver- 
age yields on the acres farmers are expected 
to plant, we must be prepared for total sup- 
Plies well above those of last year.” 

Naturally, the whole problem would be 
largely solved if some method for disposing 
of present surpluses could be found. Actu- 
ally, it is probably the only real answer. 
This would not only clear out storage bins so 
badly needed for new crops, but would put 
the price-support program back on a nor- 
mal, operative basis. 

The President's proposal to count the 
present surpluses, or a major part of them, 
out of crop and price-support calculations, 
in order to get the support program back in 
balance, is but a temporary expedient. 
Some method of really disposing of them 
must be found. With these heavy surpluses 
moved out of the way, the farm problem 
would be nearer solution. 


Let’s Listen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 30, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing column ot Victor Riesel, which 
appeared in the Washington Post-Times- 
Herald of March 30, 1954, is deserving of 
our attention: 

Is LABOR 
(By Victor Riesel) 
CLOAK AND DAGGER 

Two men have been making the rounds of 
the FBI, congressional investigating com- 
mittees and even the White House, under a 
cloak of what they hoped would be secrecy, 
in an effort to sink a dagger into one of the 
most effective anti-Communist operations 
ever launched across the globe. 


all 
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These men are so highly placed that they 
could, at least for a while, get to the topmost 
security officials in the land, and even to 
President Eisenhower. 

They sought an investigation of the AFL's 
free trade union committee, which is guided 
by APL President George Meany, AFL Vice 
Presidents Matt Woll and Dave Dubinsky, 
and a husky, blond legendary figure by the 
name of Jay Lovestone, 

Since some Congressmen are considering 
such a probe, I want to put on record—out 
of firsthand knowledge—the fact that this 
AFL committee has helped deliver arms to 
our allies. It has saved the lives of Ameri- 
can boys. It has fought the Communist 
oriental opium rings. It has checkmated the 
Soviet’s worldwide labor network. 

It has been the only force fighting neu- 
trallsm inside labor the world over—espe- 
cially in Asia. One of its men, with whom 
I've worked closely, traveled deep into the 
wilds of India and the jungles of Indo- 
nesia to make friends for capitalist Amer- 
ica, and deneutralize some Socialists and 
partisan Communists. There he contracted 
an Asiatic disease which cannot be diag- 
nosed. Though one of the great masters 
of music and its history, this man has given 
up all, including his health, to fight for his 
land. And for less than & good United 
States stenographer’s salary. His name is 
Harry Goldberg. I pay public tribute to him 
now. 

In Rome last summer I literally had to 
shanghai Harry to the beach for relaxation, 
so constantly was he working on the Sarra- 
gat Socialists in an effort to swing them into 
supporting a pro-United States Cabinet. 
Goldberg, living in constant danger of Com- 
munist assault, met 11 times in 1 week with 
Sarragat's party to win support for Prime 
Minister Scelba, the friend of the United 
States. 

A colleague of Goldberg, a fighting Trish - 
man by the name of Dick Deverall, is sta- 
tioned by the AFL's international commit- 
tee in Tokyo. I have seen copies if the pam- 
phiets his office smuggling into the So- 
vietized Chin mainland. Printed, of 
course, in Chinese on onionskin paper, one 
is labeled “Stalin versus Sun Yat-sen, the 
Truth About Life in Communist China.” 
On the flap is the legend: Published by 
the Free Trade Union Committee, AFL.” 

The AFL also has its people in Guate- 
mala, The Federation's Latin American ex- 
pert, Serafino Romuald!, was the first to 
warn of Soviet infiltration there. Through 
this column and through the International 
Free Trade Union News, Romualdi revealed 
years ago that the Communists were seizing 
control of labor in the Caribbean. 

I've seen the AFL representatives work in 
France and in Germany, where they supplied 
such items as paper and typewriters to anti- 
Communist unionists to match the huge 
supplies of the sovieteering labor organiza- 
tions. I could run through land after land 
showing how the AFL committee is fighting 
totalitarianism. Even Tito's—to the 
point where Tito and his commissars went 
out of their way recently to denounce the 
AFL, in general, and Jay Lovestone, in par- 
ticular. 

The total boys hate Lovestone, the AFL 
committee's secretary. Some 25 years ago 
Jay Lovestone spat in the eye of Joe Stalin 
and has fought him ever since. The point 
of the proposed investigations now being 
sought in Washington is to disclose that 
Lovestone led the United States Communists 
in the 1920's. He did. He broke. He 
fought. Under his direction, the AFL free 
trade union committee has been helpful to 
every Government agency concerned with the 
security of the United States, 

On September 30, 1939, Lovestone wrote: 

“Time and again we have pointed out that 
the various Communist parties of the world 
are not political parties in the sense one 


speaks of such organizations in Western Eu- 
rope and America. 

“For some time we have stressed that the 
Communist parties have become mere agen- 
Cies of the Russian foreign affairs department 
and the GPU. We have repeatedly under- 
scored that, without exception, all sections 
of the Communist International have be- 
come, like the Russian Communist Party, 
police parties.” 

Lovestone then added, “After years of 
membership in such an organization, the in- 
dividual mind becomes warped, the dues- 
payer becomes politically sterile.“ 
Then Lovestone added, “Today the Stalin 
parties are no longer merely agencies of the 
Russian Foreign Office," but are military 
weapons of the Russians and Nazis. 

That was 14 years ago. Not enough people 
listened. Let's listen now. 


Eisenhower Halts Further Cuts in Life 


Insurance Values 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTAJIVES 
Thursday, February 4, 1954 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
serious penalties of deficit financing by 
the Federal Government is pointed out 
in a recent statement published by the 
Life Insurance Policyholders Protective 
Association. 

This release calls the attention of the 
88 million life-insurance policyholders in 
the United States to the fact that in- 
flation, caused by Government deficits, 
has robbed them of one-half of the pur- 
chasing value of their life insurance and 
savings. 

It adds the warning that opponents of 
President Eisenhower's tax bill now pro- 
pose more Government deficits, which 
will cause more inflation and a still fur- 
ther cut in the value of life insurance. 

The full statement follows: 

Inflation, caused by Government deficits, 
has robbed you of one-half the purchasing 
value of your life insurance and savings. 
Opponents of President Eisenhower's tax bill 


now propose more Government deficits, 


which will cause more inflation and a still 
further cut in the value of your life in- 
surance, 

These opponents claim that the bill favors 
the rich at the expense of the poor. This is 
false—utterly false. It is political bunkum 
issued for political purposes because this is 
an election year. 

THE EISENHOWER TAX BILL 


The Eisenhower tax bill increases corpora- 
tion tax rates from 47 percent to 52 percent, 
which raises an additional revenue of $1,200 
million, About one-half of this additional 
revenue la used to reduce personal income 
taxes—and this reduction is largely for per- 
sons with a monthly income of less than 
$400. It gives higher exemptions for such 
things as dependent children, working moth- 
ers, medical expenses, interest on installment 
purchases, and a tax deduction of up to 620 
per month for elderly retired workers. 

The bill also exempts the first $50 of cor- 
poration dividends from personal income 
taxes, plus a tax deduction of 5 percent of 
the amount of dividends over $50 which a 
taxpayer receives. Although this is only 
about a $10 to $25 tax saving for most tax- 
payers, in the aggregate it Is important be- 
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cause of the many millions of shareholders 

in America’s large and small corporations. 

For example, the telephone company alone 

has nearly 1,300,000 individual shareholders, 
NEW ENTERPRISES CREATE NEW JOBS 

However, the most important effect of this 
provision is that it will encourage invest- 
ment in new enterprises and thus create new 
jobs. This character of risk investment is 
now almost nonexistent, 

In addition to facing the normal risk that 
the new business may lose money and thus 
endanger his investment, an investor must 
now consider the fact that even if the busi- 
ness prospers, the present system of double 
taxation on both corporation profits and 
corporation dividends may take as much as 
95 percent of the profits, thus leaving prac- 
tically nothing for the investor. 

Consequently, investors are refusing to put 
money into new enterprises. Instead they— 
particularly the large investors—are purchas- 
ing State and municipal bonds which gives 
them an assured income entirely free from 
Federal, State, and local taxes. 

But our population is steadily increas- 
ing. It is estimated that 6 million new jobs 
must be created by 1960 to keep our popula- 
tion employed. Since a new business requires 
an average investment of about 612.000 for 
every worker who will be employed, we are 
headed straight for widespread unemploy- 
ment and depression unless we do something 
to encourage investment in private enter- 
prise. 

FURTHER DEPRECIATION IN THE VALUE OF THE 
AMERICAN DOLLAR 

As against the sound and equitable pro- 
visions of the Eisenhower tax bill, what do 
its opponents propose? They propose that 
the Eisenhower partial relief for the double 
taxation of corporation dividends be entirely 
eliminated, and in its place the exemption in 
personal income taxes be increased from its 
present $600 to $700 This would mean an 
annual revenue loss of $2,500 million. 

Although the Eisenhower administration 
has slashed Government. spending, it has 
likewise cut personal and consumer taxes in 
two other Eisenhower tax bills. One bill re- 
duced personal income taxes by 10 percent, 
which resulted in a loss of $3,000 million in 
Government revenue. The other bill re- 
duces excise, or consumer sales, taxes by 
$950 million, 

A further loss In revenue of $2,500 mu- 
UHon—by the suggested $100 increase in per- 
sonal exemptions—would force the Govern- 
ment into colossal deficit financing or bor- 
rowing—with corresponding inflation and a 
corresponding reduction in the purchasing 
value of the American dollar. 

To the extent that taxpayers might make 
a tax saving, it would be offset by higher liv- 
ing costs, and beneficiaries of their life in- 
surance (their wives and children) would 
likewise suffer through a further cut in the 
purchasing value of their life insurance. 


What About the Farmer and the Farm 
Surpluses? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DEWEY SHORT 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 29, 1954 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, the 17 
counties and more than 400,000 people 
in southwest Missouri, which I have the 
honor to represent, is one of the greatest 
— and poultry districts in the United 
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Without. boasting, my district will 
Compare most favorably with the best 
dairy districts in Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
New York, Vermont, or any other dairy 
State. Milk is pretty much our life 
blood. 

During the past month I have received 
Many letters from farmers all over my 
district, whose problem has been aggra- 
vated not only by an unprecedented and 
devastating drought, but also by the 
Order of the Secretary of Agriculture, 
Ezra Benson, to cut parity payments on 
dairy products from 90 to 75 percent. 

Naturally; all of us, regardless of poli- 
tics, want to do the thing that is best for 


Not only our dairy farmers, but all the 


American people. 

If we are to have peace, we cannot 
Maintain prices based upon a wartime 
economy. Certainly we should stop the 
Spilling of American blood and further 
Geficit financing, adding to the national 
debt, and continuing the vicious spiral 
Of inflation. All of us want to restore 
the purchasing power of the dollar, to 
establish a balanced budget, and reduce 
the onerous burden of taxation. 

This sacrifice or willingness to cooper- 
ate should not be cut out of the hides of 
Our farmers. Agriculture is the basic 
industry of this Nation, and there can- 
hot be a sound or permanent prosperity 
Unless the farmer is prosperous. 

For the several past months, and 

especially during this month of March, 
I have received many letters from my 
Constituents. They are willing to make 
a reasonable adjustment and contribute 
their just share to a sound and stable 
economy. 
Obviously, it is unwise, unjust, and un- 
Sound to reduce parity payments to the 
farmers for the things he sells, unless we 
likewise reduce the costs of implements 
and goods he is forced to buy. There 
Would be no objection to reducing parity 
Payments for the raw products of the 
farm, if we at the same time reduce the 
Costs of the finished manufactured prod- 
Ucts which the farmer must purchase 
from the factory. 

In addition, Mr. Speaker, if we are to 
have a reduction in parity payments for 
Perishable products, like dairy and poul- 
try products, this reduction should be 
a gradual and not a radical one. 

There is little that I or any other 
Member of Congress can do to change 
the executive order of the Secretary of 
Avriculture—perfectly legal—but we can 
and should enact a farm program that 
Will reduce, if necessary, parity pay- 
Ment by not more than 5 percent 

any 1 marketing year. In other 
Words, if there must be a reduction in 
Parity payments for some farm products, 
it should be not from 90 percent to 75 
Percent, but from 90 percent to not less 
than 85 percent. At the same time, the 
Congress should see to it that wages of 
all our workers are not increased, but 
Should be reduced proportionately. The 
Workers on the farm, in our factories, 
&nd in our Government should be treated 
fairly and equally. No one class should 
receive preferential treatment, and it 
should be made clear and unmistakable 
that the workers in Government and in- 
dustry cannot be sustained without a 
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sound, stable, and progressive agricul- 


ture. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include an article which appeared in the 
Christian Science Monitor on Thursday, 
March 25, 1954. 

This article, by Josephine Ripley, gives 
a rather clear picture of a most difficult 
problem, and I would like to hear the 
reaction of all people who read it. So 
many of my own constituents have writ- 
ten me about this knotty problem that 
I cannot answer them individually, but 
I am glad to take advantage of this op- 
portunity to answer their correspond- 
ence and to seek further information 
and enlightenment upon one of the 
most perplexing problems which now 
confronts the American people, 

The article follows: 

WHat ABOUT THE FARMER AND THE FARM 
SURPLUSES? 
(By Josephine Ripley) 

WASHINGTON. —Key to the Nation’s trouble- 
some farm problem lies in salesmanship. 

This salesmanship is needed, first, in dis- 
posing of the present oppressive farm sur- 
pluses and, second, in opening up new and 
broader markets both at home and abroad 
for the country’s expanded farm output. 

On this one point of salesmanship, at least, 
there seems to be general agreement despite 
the stormy controversy over the issue of 
price support. 

For unless the administration is able to 
unload the present record-breaking, price- 
breaking farm surpluses now overflowing 
into ships, airplane hangars, horse barns, tool 
sheds, hen houses, and other emergency 
storage facilities, no support program of 
any kind can be expected to work effectively. 

Nor is it possible to bypass these sur- 
pluses indefinitely by sealing them off In a 
frozen reserve, as the administration pro- 
poses, 

As long as they exist, these enormous 
stores of farm commodities constitute a 
threat to the market and tend to depress 
prices. After all, they are still there. 

Salesmen are already on the job. Trade 
missions overseas are aggressively seeking 
out new markets and new methods of dispos- 
ing of these surpluses in connection with 
American overseas programs. 

STOCKS MOVED CUT 

The administration is pushing ahead with 
plans for moving stocks out of storage into 
markets at home, 

Second to the necessity for disposing of 
these mountainous surpluses is the need to 
check the rapidly rising costs of the price- 


support program. 
If Congress doesn't act to do it, taxpayers 


may eventually demand it, in the opinion of 


administration leaders. 

Costs are soaring at what is regarded as an 
alarming rate. Congress has been asked to 
boost the borrowing authority of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation to $8,500,000,000— 
an alltime high—to cover this year's com- 
mitments. 

That is nearly twice the sum allocated for 
the program 4 years ago. And even now 
may not be sufficient if this year brings an- 
other avalanche of crop surpluses, Congress 
is warned, 

Since these rising costs are due to the Gov- 
ernment purchase of surplus production over 
the past 2 years, the problem of cost con- 
trol would seem to depend to a large extent 
on what can be done to prevent the accumu- 
lation of such overwhelming surpluses. 

All seem that the ideal and even- 
tual solution is the development of wider 
markets to absorb them. On the question of 
immediate steps, however, there are two wide- 
ly divided sc ols of thought. 
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The administration's proposal is to shift 
from high, fixed supports at a set 90 percent 
of parity to a support system which could be 
adjusted between 75 and 90 percent of parity. 
This, it is said, would remove some of the 
incentive for overproduction. 

HIGH SUPPORTS DEFENDED 

Opponents protest that any change in the 
price-support level would endanger the farm 
economy, and that high price supports are 
more necessary to the farmer than ever in 
this emergency. 

The administration, on the other hand, 
sees no safety for the farmer in continuation 
of a support system which is already breaking 
under the strain of the surplus it is helping 
to create. 

These mountainous surpluses are even now 
enforcing the very “flexibility” in price sup- 
ports which is so bitterly fought by op- 
ponents of the administration's program. 

Few of the commodities guaranteed 90 
percent of parity in the law are actually sell- 
ing at that figure in the market. 

Wheat has been fluctuating for months 
between 77 and 83 percent of parity, corn has 
been ranging from 76 to 70 percent of parity, 
cotton has been down in recent months 
to 87 and 89 percent of parity, and dairy 
products have been selling at around 87 
percent of parity. 

Yet the Government has invested nearly 
$7 billion in price-support operations. 

Failure to hold the price line is due 
mainly to lack of sufficient storage facilities. 
When surplus grain cannot be stored it 
becomes ineligible for price support, goes into 
the market, and depresses prices, 

The storage problem ts acute. It may be 
even more critical next year. Without ade- 
quate storage facilities surpluses overflow 
into the market, Should 1954 bring another 
tidal crop wave, the already weakened price- 
support structure would be seriously threat- 
ened. Under extreme conditions it might 
collapse entirely. 

Yet overproduction continues under the 
impetus of a price-support system which is 
encouraging the very emergency which 
threatens to engulf it. 

The Government now owns nearly half a 
million bushels of surplus wheat, with an- 
other 549,000,000 bushels (an alltime record) 
now under price support—enough to make 
260 loaves of bread for every person in the 
country. 

It has in hand and under loan more than 
8 million bales of cotton—enough per person 
to make 22 shirts or 18 house dresses, 

It has enough corn—400 million bushels in 
band and another 300 million under loan— 
to provide each family of four with pork 
and pork products for more than 4 months, 

It owns 522 million pounds of dried milk, 
or the equivalent of 2,088,000,000 quarts— 
enough to provide every American with 
nearly 13 quarts. 

It has enough surplus butter on hand to 
give each family 10% weeks“ supply, enough 
cheese to last that same family for 11 weeks, 
and enough vegetable oils to furnish its 
equivalent in margarine for 10 months. 

This not only represents a tremendous 
investment in these surpluses, but a storage 
cost of half a million dollars a day, 

COSTS OF PROGRAM ESTIMATED 

There is much confusion over price- 
support costs. From 1932 to 1953 direct 
price support has cost the country $1,110,- 
000,000, or about $50 million a year. 

This is considered by many farm econo- 
Mists as a comparatively small cost for the 
stabilization of the farm economy from the 
depth of its depression days to the present. 

That cost figure is challenged frequently, 
however, by those who state that the cost 
of price support should also include other 
types of price support, such as the subsidies 
under the International Wheat Agreement, 
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the Sugar Act, crop insurance, acreage- 
allotment payments, etc. 

That total, including the additional pro- 
grams, comes to $7,510,400,000 over the 21- 


year span. 

Still another figure frequently brought into 
the picture is that of $16,214,700,000. This 
represents the total cost of the overall farm 
program, and includes all types of price 
support, plus the cost of soil conservation, 
rural electrification programs, research and 
marketing services, special wartime pro- 
grams, and all the varied services for agri- 
culture which correspond to the similar 
services for business and industry within the 
Department of Commerce. 

But, generally speaking, the cost of farm 
price support is related to the first figure. 

The whole price-support program is now 
being subjected to misinterpretation and 
misunderstanding by reason of its increasing 
costliness. 

This is causing great concern among farm 
leaders within the administration and in 
Congress, where the issue is not over price 
support itself but simply over the system 
under which it should be operated. 

Price support is considered as the farmer's 
minimum wage, his unemployment insur- 
ance. It is to him what import tariffs are 
to American business—a price protection. It 
corresponds to the various Government sub- 
sidies which are afforded certain types of 
essential services, 

FARMER'S WELL-BEING VITAL 

No production In the country is considered 
more important to the well-being and eco- 
nomic strength of the Nation than that of 
the farm. Should farm production fall for 
any reason, or be cut off, the country would 
be on the brink of starvation within a very 
short time, in the opinion of agricultural 
authorities. 

It was food, along with weapons, which 
helped to win the war. Today's overproduc- 
tion goes back to that time. It was then that 
farm production was stepped up to wartime 
dimensions at the request of the Govern- 
ment. Price supports were hiked to a fixed 
90 percent of parity to furnish the added 
production Incentive. Similar incentives 
were held out to industry. 

So that farmers would not be caught sud- 
denly at the war end with price-breaking 
surpluses, it was provided that the high, 
fixed rate of support would extend 2 years be- 
yond that date, giving farmers time for the 
mecessary production adjustments. 

The expected postwar surpluses did not de- 
velop. Instead, demand for farm products 
increased, if anything. With Europe on the 
brink of starvation, every bushel of grain 
that could be spared was rushed overseas, 

Under these conditions Congress extended 
the high-parity incentives. Later, when sur- 
Pluses finally began to appear, the Korean 
war broke out and the high support rate was 
again extended. 

It is due to terminate at the end of this 
year, when a system of flexible price supports, 
varying from 75 to 90 percent, is due to be- 
come effective under the law, unless Congress 
moves to perpetuate the 90 percent scale. 

Secretary of Agriculture Ezra T. Benson, 
official “babysitter” for these Humpty 
Dumpty surpluses, says it is time that war- 
time production incentives were withdrawn, 

President Eisenhower has placed before 
Congress a program designed to accomplish 
the needed readjustment which corresponds, 
in its way, to the inventory adjustments 
now being made ali along the line as de- 
mand once more assumes more normal peace- 
time dimensions. 

Unfortunately, this adjustment comes at 
a time when farm income is on the decline, 
and when farm issues are bound to be con- 
fused by the imminence of a congressional 
election. 

Farmers. heavily hit in the pocketbook by 
the rising cost of farm operation, have taken 
billlon-dollar cuts in income for the past 2 
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years, Their income last year, in terms of 
purchasing power, was lower than in any 
year since 1940. 

It has skidded down from the all-time 
postwar high of $16,744,000,000 in 1927 to 
$12,800,000,000, or an average of $882 a per- 
son. This compares with nonfarm income 
of $1,898 a person and represents a drop 
on §23 from 1952 for the farmer, an increase 
of 856 for the city dweller. 

Farmers themselves, many of them at 
least, realize that some change has to be 
made eventually. They are uneasy over the 
problem of surpluses, yet apprehensive of 
any sudden ehift in the price-support sys- 
tem. 

“Do it gradually.” Is their plea. The Presi- 
dent's program embodies that gradualism, 

It would cushion the effect of price-sup- 
port adjustments by drawing off the major 
part of the present surpluses in a 62.500. 
000,000 frozen reserve. This would elim- 
inate these surpluses from price-support 
computations and justify support rates on 
the following year's crop not far from pres- 
ent levels. 

The President also proposes a shift to the 
modernized parity formula for all cropa. It 
is now applied only to some. 

In proposing that the new formula apply 
to all crops, the President would put the 
effective date forward to 1956 and ease it 
into operation thereafter, with no more 
than a 5-percent parity change to be made 
in any one year. 

FLEXIBLE SUPPORTS ENDORSED 


But the issue on which the farm pro- 
gram will be fought is that of supports. 
Farm organizations are ranged in opinion 
from one extreme to the other, 

The American Farm Bureau Federation 
backs the administration's program whole- 
heartedly. The National Farmer's Union 
opposes any change in the present system 
of high, fixed supports, The National 
Grange takes a sort of middle ground, going 
along with the major part of the adminis- 
tration’s plan, but urging graduallsm in any 
approach, and proposing that wheat and 
cotton be handled on a two-price system. 

Both Democrats and Republicans have en- 
dorsed flexible price supports in the past. 
Former President Truman in 1948 told Con- 
gress that “many shifts in production will 
have to be made, and flexible price supports 
will help us to make them in an orderly 
manner," 

Congress embodied them In the long-range 
farm legislation framed in 1948-49, even 
though superimposing the high support rate 
temporarily. 

The decision now before the legislators is 
a crucial one affecting not only farmers but 
to some extent the whole country. 

Any serious farm recession, due either to 
a continuation of or change from the pres- 
ent system of price support would have an 
effect on national security, with possible 
repercussions throughout the free world 
where American economic strength is a sta- 
bilizing factor and a bulwark against com- 
munism. 


Ideals and Goals of Citizenship Education 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 5, 1954 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, the in- 
eidence of voting in Presidential and 
congressional elections, active partici- 
pation in our representative Government 
at the local, State, and Federal levels, 
awareness of current issues and devotion 
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to the traditional American principles of 
free institutions are nowadays often evi- 
dences of the success or failure of the 
education of our youth to undertake the 
responsibilities of citizenship. Dr. Harry 
D. Gideonse, the destinguished president 
of Brooklyn College, has delivered a 
provocative and erudite address on the 
principles underlying American educa- 
tion for citizenship which is appended 
hereto as of interest to every Member: 

IDEALS AND GOALS or CITIZENSHIP EDUCATION 


(By Harry D. Gideonse, president of Brooklyn 
College) 

A social history of the United States during 
the past 50 years could be written by tracing 
the development through that period of the 
replies made to the question: What are the 
goals of citizenship education? If there is 
anything certain today about the eventual 
centennial meeting of this organization, it 
is that the answer to the same question will 
still be eagerly sought 50 years from now in 
the perspective of the speed of social change 
that can be confidently expected to result 
from the predictable Impact of science and 
technology. 

It, ls easy to demonstrate the folly of s 
food deal of contemporary diagnosis and pre- 
scription. To teach our students a mass of 
descriptive information about contemporary 
social and economic problems ts to overlook 
the certainty that the detalls will be obso- 
lete with the disposal of this year's agenda 
of the local legislature or of the next world 
diplomatic conference called to develop an 
institutional framework for the settlement 
ot emerging social and political problems. 
On the other hand, to attempt to develop 
“better” citizenship by teaching “more” 
American history is to overlook the estab- 
lished fact that New York City, which has 
had a worse case of Communist Infiltration 
than any other American community, also 
had a more rigorous high-school require- 
ment of “American history.“ There is no 
doubt that the quality of the addresses de- 
livered on Lincoln's (and Jefferson's) birth- 
day would be improved considerably if the 
orators had an approximately correct idea of 
Lincoln's part in strengthening the economic 
role of the Federal Government and of Jef- 
ferson's deep conviction that freedom is 
anchored in dispersed controls, but what— 
as a current example of the type of citizen- 
ship that gives the theme of our fiftieth 
anniversary meeting a special urgency—is 
the relationship between vandalism in our 
schools or parks and the academic informa- 
tion about American history that has been 
absorbed by the youngsters who are engaged 
in such juvenile delinquency? 

The core of our questions about the qual- 
ity of citizenship is not found in the pres- 
ence or absence of information—either about 
current or about historical questions. The 
chief problem of citizenship in the United 
States—and in other free countries—is 
rooted In our loss of the sense of values, and 
of the related qualitative priorities in indi- 
vidual and community objectives through 
the confusion of political means with social 
ends—and this holds for American editorial 
writers who confuse the quality of citizen- 
ship with the rising or declining percentage 
of voters who participate in: elections, and 
it holds for collectivists—deep red or pale 
pink—who confuse the welfare of the state 
with the well-being of the community. 
Clearly, a citizen who votes may exactly 
represent the type of “give-me" participa- 
tion of the selfish pressure groups, which 
lacks all of the essential qualities of good 
citizenship rooted in the sharing of respon- 
sibilities, and even a superficial study of 
the interrelated problem of means and ends 
will serve to make it clear that a Stalinist’s 
means are precisely the methods through 
which human beings are unfitted to the ends 
(values) which the Communist society is 
presumably designed to achieve, 
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If the purpose of good and intelligent 
citizenship is to eyoke—and not to dis- 
coura spirit of sharing responsiblities, 
then clearly a good deal of present educa- 
tional and public discussion is concerned 
with symptoms and not with causes, Per- 
haps we can draw the real question into 
focus more sharply if we restate our ques- 
tion, What are the goals of citizenship educa- 
tion? more directiy as follows: How can 
education make men and women more fit for 
the responsibilities of free and democratic 
society? 

In this formulation we can direct our- 
selyes to a number of specific questions: 
What is free society? What is democratic 
society? Is tree“ Just a synonym for demo- 
cratle“ —or is there, at least in the American 
tradition, an area of overlapping and an area 
of possible conflict? What does fit“ mean 
in this context? And what is the role of 
formal education when contrasted with all 
other formative—that is to say, educative— 
influences which, in the form of family, 
church, press, television, and advertising, all 
contribute to the total education of our 
youth? 

Some of these questions are concerned with 
the intellectual content of our education in 
the formal, narrow sense of the term, and 
others are related to values, habits and at- 
titudes which are to a large extent deter- 
mined—for better or for worse -b the total 
formative influence of our society, or edu- 
cation in the larger sense. 

What do we teach about freedom“? In 
my experience I seem to find a tendency to 
use the words, free“ and “democratic,” al- 
most interchangeably—as if they were syn- 
onyms—and there seems also to be some 
decline In the frequency of the use of “free- 
dom” and a corresponding temptation to 
teach that there is no problem of a demo- 
cratic society that “cannot be cured by more 
democracy.” Is this true to the peculiar 
tradition of our American form of free so- 
ciety? Wasn't the American Constitution 
deliberately amended through the Bill of 
Rights because we desired to make it clear 
that there was a possible confilct. between 
“freedom” and “democracy,” and that there 
was a strategic group of rights in the defini- 
tion of which we would not accept majority 
opinion and on which Congress—in the 
words of the first amendment — shall make 
no law“? Is not the possible abuse of ma- 
joritarian democracy precisely the reason 
why Thomas Jefferson rejected its exten- 
sion to every aspect of the commonwealth 
as “democratic despotism”? 

. * * . * 

The weakness of the exclusively economic 
view of freedom is best illustrated by a 
giance at our difficulties in selling the Amer- 
ican way to such a country as modern In- 
dia. When we diagnose the needs of India, 
we speak of her need for free markets, capi- 
tal investment, industrialization, higher 
material productivity—and we take the 
moral presuppositions of such a prescription 
for granted. From the standpoint of mil- 
lions of Indians, the moral presuppositions 
are the real problem. If you believe in the 
spiritual virtue of material and physical 
renunciation—and specifically if you believe 
in accordance with the teachings of the 
Hindu classic, the Bhagavad Gita, that free- 
dom is the absence of desire, then the whole 
philosophy of recasting Indian motivation 
on the model of the psychological assump- 
tions of a modern American advertising 
agency will appear to be directly subversive 
of a classical Indian conception of freedom 
itself. To the traditional Hindu view a re- 
duction of material wants will make all the 
concern about free markets, industrializa- 
tion, and even sanitation, essentially irrele- 
vant busy work which restricts freedom be- 
cause it Umits the higher range of choice 
. is the spiritual core of his deepest 
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It is not necessary to accept the view that 
freedom is the absence of desire to recog- 
nize that our frequently one-sided advocacy 
of an exclusively economic view of freedom 
weakens us in our competition with the So- 
vlets for the soul of Asia. The Russians, 
too, speak of the good things of life. They 
bring science and technology, and they advo- 
cate industrialization. But they do not 
challenge the basic traditional moral views 
while they conceal their philosophical ma- 
terlallsm in a floodtide of invective about 
the hypocritical spiritual pretense of bour- 
geois society. In these matters we would 
strengthen ourselves—at home and abroad— 
if we refreshed our memory concerning the 
role that renunciation of material wants has 
played as a part of the American tradition 
of freedom. If a free society is character- 
ized by the presence of responsible cholce— 
and this is perhaps the best short cefinl- 
tion of our traditional view—this choice in- 
cludes the opinion exercised by, say Henry 
David Thoreau, who contributed some of 
the best pages on freedom written on this 
continent. You may remember the famous 
story about his invention of an improved 
type of graphite with which he could make 
pencils more quickly—and more cheaply. 
His friends said, “You are going to be 
wealthy.” But Thoreau replied that he 
would be able to devote fewer hours to earn- 
ing his living—and that this would leave 
more time for important things. It was a 
typical Thoreau conclusion, and citizens 
who make the Thoreau choice are not in 
any sense of the term subversive of free 
society but they rather strengthen its fiber 
by enriching our perspective as to the domi- 
nant economism. 

Freedom is not a byproduct of the conveyor 
belt and the advertising business. A society 
characterized by the presence of choice is 
rooted in a moral theory of the nature of 
man of which some of our present economic 
institutions are themselyes byproducts, al- 
though—as the history of freedom makes 
abundantly clear—they were not essential to 
the birth of freedom and they are not essen- 
tial conditions for its preservation or its 
growth. Materialism—whether philosophi- 
cally explicit or implicit—is poison to a free 
society, and the fact that we are aware of 
its role in Soviet ideology or propaganda does 
not diminish our responsibility to define it 
properly in its American version. Purely 
economic views of the nature of man on the 
part of some of our conservatives can be as 
subversive of freedom as the optimistic theo- 
Ties about the nature of man advocated—or 
implicitly assumed—by some of our liberals. 
And good citizenship education in a free 
society should give a high priority to the 
clarification of these crucial philosophic 
issues. 

Apart from the clarification of the philo- 
sophical presuppositions of a free society, 
how shall we define men and women fit for 
the responsibilities of free democratic so- 
ciety? Here I can only suggest the direction 
of our interest—and I wish to stress pri- 
marily the aspects which we in our profes- 
sion are least likely to assess at their appro- 
priate value. ‘There is likely to be wide ap- 
preciation of the dangers to freedom—and 
to democracy—that are implicit in a strong 
conformitarian tendency in current patriot- 
ism, and of the related weakness of a 
parochial type of patriotism that is reluctant 
to accept the political implications of the 
new science and technology that have world- 
wide implications for the stability of all po- 
litical and social institutions, A teacher of 
the social studies fs less likely to stress the 
conformitarian implications of some aspects 
of contemporary society that are usually re- 
garded by liberals as unqualified assets. But 
the drive for democracy, for equality, and 
for the higher standards of living that are 
implicit in the advancing command of na- 
ture that we owe to the physical sciences, are 
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all forces that press toward conformity if 
appropriately designed institutional safe- 
guards are not introduced to protect the 
basic liberal interest in individuality and in 
diversity of opinion. 

John Stuart Mill, whose essay, On Liberty, 
is rarely quoted in this context, has proved to 
be prophetic as to some of the strongest cur- 
rent forces that tend to restrict freedom and 
that are themselves a logical outgrowth of 
aspects of free society of which Mberals are 
customarily unqualified admirers. In speak- 
ing of the necessary conditions of human de- 
velopment, he emphasizes—following Wil- 
helm von Humboldt—two essential condi- 
tions: Freedom and a variety of situations, 
Speaking of the latter, he says (in 1859): 

“The second of these two conditions is in 
this country every day diminishing. The 
circumstances which surround different 
classes and individuals, and shape their 
characters, are daily becoming more assimi- 
lated. Formerly, different ranks, different 
neighborhoods, different trades and profes- 
sions, lived In what might be called different 
worlds; at present to a great degree tn the 
same. Comparatively speaking, they now 
read the same things, listen to the same 
things, see the same things. go to the same 
places, have their hopes and fears directed 
to the same objects, have the same rights 
and liberties, and the same means of assert- 
ing them. Great as are the differences of 
position which remain, they are nothing to 
those which have ceased. And the assimi- 
lation is still proceeding. All the political 
changes of the age promote it, since they all 
tend to raise the low and to lower the high, 
Every extension of education promotes it, 
because education brings people under com- 
mon influences, and gives them access to the 
general stock of facts and sentiments. Im- 
provements in the means of communication 
promote it, by bringing the inhabitants of 
distant places into personal contact, and 
keeping up a rapid flow of changes of resi- 
dence between one place and another. The 
increase of commerce and manufactures pro- 
motes it, by diffusing more widely the advan- 
tages of easy circumstances, and opening all 
objects of ambition, even the highest, to gen- 
eral competition, whereby the desire of rising 
becomes no longer the character of a particu- 
lar class, but of all classes. A more power- 
ful agency than even all these, in bringing 
about a general similarity among mankind, 
is the complete establishment, in this and 
other free countries, of the ascendancy of 
public opinion in the state. As the various 
social eminences which enabled persons en- 
trenched on them to disregard the opinion 
of the multitude, gradually become leveled, 
as the very idea of resisting the will of the 
public, when it is positively known that 
they have a will, disappears more and more 
from the minds of practical politicians, there 
ceases to be any social support for noncon- 
formity—any substantive power in society, 
which, itself opposed to the ascendancy of 
numbers, is interested in taking under ita 
protection opinions and tendencies at vari- 
ance with those of the public.” 

Here John Stuart Mill is already—and, in 
my judgment, correctly—saying that the 
modern drive toward conformity springs from 
the passion for equality, for democracy, for 
science and technology, and for higher stand- 
ards of living. Mul could hardly have fore- 
seen the rigors of modern totalitarianism 
but he would not have made the mistake of 
assuming that Karl Marx or Adolf Hitler 
were the originators of the modern heresy 
of regarding freedom as a curse or as & bour- 
geois prejudice. Here again the stress falls 
for a teacher on a proper grasp of tho philo- 
sophical justification of a free society and 
its reliance for strength and for enrichment 
upon diversity of opinion, of values, and of 
situation. If this confirms what we have 
come to describe in the contemporary jargon 
as the menace to freedom that is related to 
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the growth in numbers of the “other di- 
rected,” it also redirects our attention to the 
vital Importance of the "inner directed" per- 
sonality, deeply and intellectually committed 
to the values of a free society. We all know 
that not all forms of religious expression are 
so committed, but we also know that almost 
every character that has served to articulate 
the history of free society—from Lincoln to 
Gandhi—has sought and found its strength 
in the solitude of religious commitment. 

We can foresee a lively future for the study 
cf the spiritual and moral resources that are 
essential to the fitness of men and women 
for the responsibilities of a free society. And, 
contrary to some of the contemporary fads 
of peychology which seem to teach that ma- 
turity and adjustment can be found in secu- 
rity, we are more likely to discover that the 
ranturity that is compatible with the re- 
sponsibilities of a free society is anchored 
in a man's ability to cope with unavoidable 
insecurities. A free man—if he himself faces 
the facts of his situation—will live in a ten- 
sion or polarity of values in which equality 
or liberty, Justice or love, freedom or secu- 
rity, and many other objectives sacred to a 
civilized community. are seen to qualify one 
another in the sense that each of them, if 
pressed to its logical extreme, will destroy 
the others. 

So far—in this hasty survey of a wide range 
of idens—I have spoken of the intellectual 
content of citizenship education. Anyone 
familiar with the present teen-age genera- 
tion knows that there is another angle di- 
rectly related to the word “responsibility” in 
our theme question. The typical city school 
budget for broken windows or the vandal- 
ism in our public parks tells the story in 
sharp and gory detail. The other day one 
of our New York City park officials proposed 
that educational officials might find it fruit- 
ful to consider including a period of required 
civic service in the school program of all 
high-school students. He was not thinking 
of saving funds on his park gervice budget, 
but he was concerned with the educational 
importance of the idea, and although his pro- 
posal was not as novel as he seemed to 
imrgine—a version of this suggestion was 
proposed in my annual report more than a 
dozen years ago—I rejoice in the recognition 
of its crucial importance. 

For a variety of reasons that have nothing 
to do with formal education—the advancing 
minimum age at which the young people 
leave school, the disappearance of the old 
family chores, the organization of adult em- 
ployment, the impersonal and cash-nexus 
character of urban life, and so on—the tra- 
ditional and gradual introduction of teen- 
agers to the adult responsibilities of work 
bas diminished or disappeared, and with it 
there has been a weakening of the sense of 
belonging. It is possible to conceive of a 
youth service as a part of high school edu- 
cation in which every student would be re- 
quired to perform a stated number of hours 
of civic service in the parks, in playgrounds, 
in nursery schools, and so on. This would 
call for a reorganization of our schools as 
well as of our public service departments. 
It might well call for a different category of 
civic service teachers or counselors, and it 
would mean a vigorous recasting of our tra- 
ditional type of citizenship education. But 
it would Introduce a modern equivalent for 
some types of education for responsibility 
that have gradually disappeared from the 
normal life of the community and the ab- 
sence of which ts painfully felt in contem- 
porary experience with our young. Such 
shared work experience in essential com- 
munity services would lay a foundation of 
that sense of belonging which is so easy to 
discuss and so difficult to establish in the 
impersonal social relations of the modern 
community. The suggestion will undoubt- 
edly be dismissed as ‘anti-intellectual in 
character but in view of the context of the 
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rest of these remarks, I am willing to run An American Leader in Industry and Pub- 


the hazard. Nothing is fundamentally more 
subtly anti-intellectual than a purely verbal 
education for citizenship in which a huge 
vocabulary is acquired together with the 
filusion that the student has learned to solve 
the problems because he has acquired a new 
vocabulary with which to describe them. 

To summarize these big and bold ideas 
about the most urgent subject in modern 
education, I might repeat that I think we 
have sinned in the past by placing too much 
stress on information, about the present and 
about the past. We have been too much con- 
cerned with covering everything, and we 
have overlooked or underemphasized the 
philosophical assumptions and commitments 
that are the intellectual defense in depth of 
a free society. To get a fresh start we might 
well return to a searching question with 
which Brandeis was in the habit of testing 
proposals for social or economic reform: 
“What type of men does it breed?” Or, 
more positively, “the test of any social order 
is the type of men it produces.“ 

We should not ask, “What are the goals 
of citizenship eduction?” ‘Things fall into 
focus much more suggestively—and the role 
of the community is. iNuminated, as well as 
the function of formal education—if we ask. 
“How can we get men and women more fit 
for the responsibilities of free and democratic 
society?” 


Public Opinicn Hits High Spots 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, GEORGE H. BENDER 


or ONIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 22, 1954 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, country 
editors, like their city brothers, try to 
keep their fingers on the pulse of the Na- 
tion. Their views make news when they 
are collected, digested, and published. 
During the past week, a survey of a cross 
section of the Nation's country editors 
points to a most interesting series of 
opinions. : 

On their list of the most important 
questions before Congress, the big five 
were: 

First. Balance the budget. 

Second. Reduce taxes after balancing 
the budget. 

Third. Work out a satisfactory farm 


program. 

Fourth. Cut Government spending 
and waste. 

Fifth. Strengthen the Nation’s de- 
fenses. 

These conclusions point to the empha- 
sis on domestic problems with a deem- 
phasis upon the major issues of foreign 
affairs. Big city editors devote a great 
deal of their attention to problems in the 
field of foreign aid, the European De- 
fense Community, NATO, the United 
Nations, and our foreign policy. Signifi- 
cant, reaction to this difference of view- 
point came in response to questions deal- 
ing with the proposal to share our atomic 
knowledge with our allies. Many a 
country editor replied, “How can we be 
sure who our allics will be tomorrow 
morning?” 

Congress will take a good look at these 
opinions, They are worth remembering, 


lic Life Looks at the United Nations 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 9, 1954 


Mr, JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, appended 
is an address by the Honorable J. D. 
Zellerbach, alternate United States dele- 
gate to the Eighth General Assembly of 
the United Nations and president of the 
Crown Zellerbach Corp., delivered at a 
luncheon sponsored by the San Fran- 
cisco Chamber of Commerce, the World 
Trade Association, and the Association 
for the United Nations, Northern Cali- 
fornia Chapter, at the Farmont Hotel in 
San Francisco on February 24, 1954: 

Since most of you who are here today 
were in San Francisco when the United 
Nations was born, I know the subject of my 
talk will be of particular interest to you. 
You will recall that the U. N. was created 
by a charter which was drawn up at the 
Opera House in 1945, It actually became 
effective on October 24, 1945. when the neces- 
sary majority of the countries which signed 
the charter in San Francisco had formally 
confirmed their ratification with the State 
Department in Washington. Subsequently, 
the charter was ratified by the United States 
Senate, by a vote of 89 to 2. By unanimous 
vote of Congress, the new organization was 
invited to establish itself in the United 
States, and its headquarters were set up in 
New York City. 

The purposes of the United Nations, as ect 
forth in its charter, are to maintain inter- 
national peace and security, to develop 
friendly relations among nations, and to Pro- 
mote international cooperation in the éco- 
nomic, social, cultural, and humanitarian 
fields. All co members of the U. N. have 
pledged themselves to solution of their dis- 
putes by penceful means, 

The U. N. functions through six principal 
bodics—the General Assembly, the Security 
Council, the Economie and Social Council, 
the Trusteeship Council, the International 
Court of Justice, and the Secretariat or ad- 
ministrative staff. Originally, the most im- 
portant body of the U. N. was censidered to 
be the Security Council, whose specific re- 
sponsibility is to keep the peace. It has 
11 members, 5 of which are permanent and 
6 of which are chosen for 2-year terms by 
the General Assembly. The 5 permanent 
members are China, France, Russia, the 
United Kingdom, and the United States, and, 
as you know, each of these 5 has the power 
of veto. Because of its abuse of this veto 
power, however, the Soviet Union has ren- 
dered the Security Council almost completely 
ineffective, with the result that many prob- 
lems which might otherwise be handled by 
the Security Council sre now considered in 
the General Assembly, where there is no veto, 

So much for background. Now I shall try 
to show why it is important that we support 
the United Nations, if only from the stand- 
point of our own self-interest, and why 
businessmen particularly should take an ac- 
tive interest in the work of this organiza- 
tion which in one way or another influences 
the lives of all of us. 

I imagine some of you have often thought 
of the United Nations as an international 
town hall where much talk takes place and 
few conclusions are reached. While I admit 
it is not difficult to get this impression from 
daily press reports, as a result of my recent 
service in the United States delegation to the 
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U. N., I can give you firsthand assurance that 
the importance of the United Nations goes 
far beyond the words it produces. 

Whén I was appointed an alternate dele- 
gate to the eighth session of the General As- 
“sembly of the United Nations, I went to 
New York with considerable enthusiasm over 
my assignment, After the session opened, 
the-speechmaking began, and by the time 
delegates from most of the 60 nations had 
addressed the Assembly, I confess that I was 
pretty tired of listening to speeches. This 
is not to say that many of the addresses were 
not important statements of Government for- 
eign policy. Secretary Dulles’ speech in par- 
tlcular was a clear exposition of the foreign 
policy of the Eisenhower administration and 
was considered a great state document, It 
set the tone for the whole session and re- 
sulted in increased support of our position on 
controversial questions such as Korea. After 
the speechmaking, committees were set up 
to consider various problems on the agenda, 
and it was then that my work really began. 
T was assigned to the Economic and Finance 
Committee on which were represented all of 
the 60 member countries. The principal 
subject for consideration by this committee 
was the economic development of underde- 
veloped countries, a problem of tremendous 
magnitude and urgent importance, not only 
for the people of these areas but for everyone 
genuinely concerned with world progress and 
peace. I think that one of the really re- 
warding experiences at the U. N. was that of 
getting first-hand accounts and impressions 
of the «difficulties faced by these people. 
After spending hours each day sitting and 
talking with them, in committee, in the 
lounges, and in the dining rooms, you come 
to appreciate their point of view, even if you 
can't agree with It. While it was my job in 
the committee to make perfectly clear the 
position of the United States with regard to 
further financial assistance to foreign coun- 
tries, I am convinced that through our de- 
bates, discussions, and informal conversa- 
tions, we succeeded in advancing interna- 
tional understanding, and that if the various 
nations came to know one another's problems 
even a little better, this was worth all of our 
effort. 

My work on this Economic and Finance 
Committee and the discussions and debates 
during the rest of the session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly more than offset the feeling 
of frustration I had acquired during the 
initial speechmaking period of the session. 
I began to see that one of the most im- 
portant functions of the United Nations Or- 
ganization is to provide not only a forum 
where disputes and differences of opinion 
between nations can be brought out in the 
open, discussed, argued, in many cases set- 
tled, and occasionally forgotten—but it also 
serves as a kind of international Hyde Park, 
where any delegate can let off steam and re- 
lieve the pressures built up in the govern- 
ment he represents. Listening to Vishinsky 
talk for hours on end was a very tedious ex- 
perience, but what we must realize is that 
the very nature of the U. N. Organization 
forces the Russians to participate in these 
debates and gives the free nations an oppor- 
tunity to anticipate their moves. 


Furthermore, and of even greater impor- 
tance, the procedures for discussion and de- 
bate make it possible for the United States 
and other free nations to show up Russian 
propaganda charges, such as their accusa- 
tions about germ warfare in Korea, for the 
shallow and ridiculous libels they are. 

Another thing which became very apparent 
to me is that the United Nations is really a 
headache to the Soviets. They cannot con- 
trol it nor can they break it up—neither dare 
they leave it. It is, therefore, one of the 
most effective instruments for frustrating 
gad aggressive intentions the Russians may 

ve. 
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As a member of the United States delega- 
tion, I was also able to obtain a better un- 
derstanding of the work being done by the 
specialized agencies of the U. N. Many of 
us, while aware of these specialized agencies, 
are not at all sure that they serve valuable 
or even useful purposes. We read of the 
disappointments and failures of the U. N. 
but hear little of the constructive work ac- 
complished—for instance, by the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization, the World Health 
Organization, the Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization, UNESCO, the International Bank 
and Monetary Fund, and the International 
Children’s Emergency Fund, which has made 
possible supplementary feeding for 11 million 
children, the testing of 59 million children 
for tuberculosis, and the feeding of 3% mil- 
lion children and mothers among refugees 
and drought victims in many countries. The 
activities of these specialized agencies are 
going on the year-round all over the world, 
helping improve the conditions of life for 
people everywhere. 

A specialized activity of the U. N. which is 
doing a particularly effective job at rela- 
tively little cost is the technical assistance 
program. This activity, with more than 
1,500 experts of over 60 different nationall- 
ties, helps people all over the world to help 
themselves—draining swamps, irrigating 
deserts, eradicating disease, and increasing 
food supplies in underdeveloped areas. This 
program has nothing to do with handouts, 
though many Casually dismiss it as a do- 
gooder activity. 

The constructive activities of the techni- 
Cal-assistance program are indirectly of great 
importance to the United States. We do 
not live In a world alone and apart from the 
primitive and backward areas; our long-run 
welfare depends upon the friendships we 
build. If we now extend a helping hand 
by providing experts and contributing the 
large part of the cost of the technical-assist- 
ance program, it is not because we are do- 
gooders and philanthropists; it is rather 
because it is necessary that we make a long- 
term investment in bullding future relation- 
ships which will redound to our own ad- 
vantage. In our own businesses, we do 
long-range planning and we make invest- 
ments today that will not come to fruition 
for decades. In my company, for example, 
we are planting trees today to be harvested 
60 or 70 years from now. We call that good 
business policy, and in the broader interna- 
tional realm it is also good business policy 
to initiate, to protect, nourish, and bring 
constructive projects to fruition. We do not 
sell plumbing supplies where there is no 
sanitation. We do not sell automobiles 
where there are no roads. We do not sell 
agricultural equipment where there is no 
knowledge of its benefits, Technical assist- 
ance must be thought of as it is: As an 
insect-control and drainage program in Hon- 
duras; as engineering consultation on a dam 
in Lebanon; as advice on the development 
of an agricultural school in Ethiopia; as the 
drilling of deepwater wells in Iran; as the 
education of Indians on the use and benefits 
of fertilizer on wornout land. It is hun- 
dreds of technicians from abroad absorbing 
our methods, philosophy, and friendship, 
and it is hundreds of our technicians in the 
field demonstrating American know-how. I 
emphasize that this is not a one-way street; 
this is a joint venture whose costs and bene- 
fits are shared by the recipients and our- 
selves in the present generation. And we 
are creating the conditions for mutual 
friendship, respect, and intercourse for fu- 
ture generations, Finally, I would point out 
that many of the raw materials which are of 
the utmost importance to us today come 
from the undeveloped areas of South Amer- 
ica, Asia, and Africa; hence it is to our own 
interests ‘to foster the development of those 
areas. 
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By developing close working relationships 
with friends and allies, we can more surely 
rely on them to assure us a supply of the 
strategic materials we need to maintain 
ourselves as the strongest nation on earth. 
Without these raw materials, our costs 
would rise, our standard of living would fall, 
and some production would possibly not go 
onatall. Yet we have a penchant for talk- 
ing—and sometimes acting—as if we were a 
self-sufficient nation. And here, I am not 
thinking of such things as coffee and sugar. 
Rather, I am thinking of the cobalt and 
columbium from Africa, without which we 
would not have today's jet engines; the 
nickel, of which we have virtualy none and 
without which we could not process fission- 
able materials to make nuclear weapons, not 
to speak of our requirements for the steel 
and chemicals industries; the iron ore we 
bring from Canada and South America, and 
the tungsten and chromite from the Far 
East to blend with the iron ore. Iam think- 
ing of the fact that of the 13 pounds of 
manganese required for each ton of steel, 
we produce here only one-half pound. Sixty 
percent of our bauxite comes from abroad to 
be processed into aluminum. Large propor- 
tions of our copper, lead, and zinc come 
from abroad. We are dependent upon Africa 
for industrial diamonds which are required 
for our various machining industries. We 
import the greater proportion of the wool we 
use. A nation whose international depend- 
ence has caused it to stockpile some $7 billion 
of scarce materials can ill afford to blind 
itself to business and international realities, 
Others, of course, look to us for wheat and 
cotton and autos and machinery, This mu- 
tual interdependence between ourselves and 
other countries of the free world illustrates 
the need for supporting an international 
forum like the U. N.—support which from 
every hard, business point of view is to our 
advantage. 

In this connection, we must bear in mind 
that the U. N. is no push-button organiza- 
tion; it is a large body of people speaking 
many different languages and representing 
different ideologies and concepts of life, and 
it cannot be expected to function with the 
efficiency of a well-managed factory or busi- 
ness concern. As businessmen, we often 
have to exercise great patience to accomplish 
some of the things we consider most im- 
portant in our affairs. 

Our labor negotiations sometimes consume 
weeks of discussion before settlement of even 
minor issues begins to take shape. Industry 
associations give us an opportunity to get 
together and discuss our mutual problems, 
and although I am sure all of us have felt 
at some stage of an association conference 
that its principal accomplishment was talk 
and—shall I say—entertainment, neverthe- 
less we usually wind up the final session by 
deciding that meetings such as these are 
constructive. Even if we do no more than 
meet and become acquainted with out peo- 
ple in our industry, such a meeting is worth 
while—and I think the same reasoning can 
be applied to conferences such as those held 
under the auspices of the U. N., where the 


people present represent nations rather than 


business organizations. 

Our own Congress offers a good example of 
the functioning of the U. N. Matters of 
great importance are considered here—de- 
bated at length—sometimes for years before 
final action. Why, then, should we expect 
immediate resolution of the world's difficul- 
ties by the U. N., which, after all, is attempt- 
ing to deal with the most complex problems 
facing mankind? The United States took 
from 1776 to the Civil War to work out its 
basic Government philosophy. Viewed from 
this standpoint, I think we can concede that 
the U. N., a body representing 60 sovereign 
nations, has made real progress—that it 
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functions as well as might be expected in a 
world of tension and conflict. 

Now, I would like to turn to a brief dis- 
cussion of some of the common misconcep- 
tions about the United Nations, which un- 
fortunately have created anm atmosphere of 
suspicion in the minds of a great many 
people in this country. Contrary to what 
rome people would have us think, the U. N. 
is not a world government In any sense of 
the word. It cannot impose a tax of any 
kind on anyone. It has no power to draft a 
soldier of any member nation for any pur- 
pose whatever. Delegates to the United Na- 
tions represent sovereign states and not po- 
litical subdivisions, and it is, therefore, ab- 
eurd to think of a 60-nation body of this 
kind acting as a world government when 
each nation, regardless of size, wealth, or 
other influence, has 1 vote. 

Another thing I want to emphasize is that 
the United Nations is not a threat to our 
Constitution because, as the Supreme Court 
has held, “the treatymaking power does not 
extend as far as to authorize what the Con- 
stitution forbids." There is only one organ 
of the United Nations that can take action 
which is legally binding, and that is the 
Security Council, on which the United States 
is protected by the veto in every crucial re- 
spect. Every other action taken by the U. N. 
can be only in the nature of a recommenda- 
tion. Of course, we give great weight to 
such recommendations, but our compliance 
with them is voluntary, not compulsory. 

Another question I hear very often is, 
What has the United Nations accom- 
plished? With an uneasy armistice in 

, Korea, with full-scale fighting in Indochina, 
and conflicts in other parts of the world, it 
is easy to jump to the conclusion that these 
conditions exist because of the ineffective- 
ness of the U.N. My answer to that is that 
these conflicts represent but a minor skir- 
mish as compared to a world war III in which 
we might now be engaged were it not for the 
existence of the United Nations. To name 
a few specific accomplishments in the inter- 
ests of world peace, you will remember that 
it was U. N. action which, in 1946, resulted 
in the withdrawal of Russian troops from 
Iran. In 1947 with substantial American 
backing, the U. N. helped to prevent Com- 
munist encroachment in Greece. Open war- 
fare over Kashmir between India and Pakis- 
tan was stopped under U. N. auspices, and 
it has prevented further violence in this 
area. Working with the Netherlands and 
Indonesia, the United Nations was instru- 
mental in ending a bitter colonial war and 
bringing about the granting of full inde- 
pendence to the 76 million people inhabiting 
Indonesia, With regard to Korea, let us 
not forget that it was the United States that 
took the initiative, and rightly, in getting 
the U. N. to take action against the Com- 
munist aggression in Korea. This is con- 
trary to the propaganda line which you hear 
so often to the effect that the United Na- 
tions was a snare which dragged the United 
States into the Korean war. 

Viewing the subject as a businessman and 
in the Jight of my tour of duty as a mem- 
ber of the United States delegation, I am 
thoroughly convinced that in our own in- 
terest it is imperative not only that we con- 
tinue to support and participate fully in the 
United Nations, but that as individuals we 
become better informed on the activities of 
the U. N. so that we can encourage the sup- 
port of others. In spite of all the talk, all 
the speeches, all the Russian invective, and 
a)l the absurd propaganda, the fact remains 
that the United Nations is serving to fore- 
stall and perhaps prevent another world war. 
How much better that these 60 nations are 
thrashing out their problems with words 
rather than with bullets. It seems to me 
our objective should be to keep them talking. 
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The Tidelands Victory 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 30, 1954 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, only too 
often the unsung heroes outnumber the 
honored few. 

So it has been in the almost endless 
fight to have the sovereignty of the in- 
dividual States recognized in the so- 
called tidelands case. 

There were many individuals who per- 
formed outstanding service in this fight. 

Many spirited Americans, in and out 
of the Congress, founght a valiant fight 
and refused to be shoved off course until 
their objective had been achieved. 

The honor roll is long, and the list 
includes the names of men from each 
of the several States in the Union and 
from all sections in the Nation. 

In Louisiana the outstanding author- 
ity on the subject and undoubtedly the 
most indefatigable fighter for the cause 
has been Judge Leander H. Perez, of St. 
Bernard and Plaquemines Parishes. 

Even those who might disagree with 
Judge Perez on his politics and his strong 
and embedded philosophy of constitu- 
tional government do not deny his re- 
sourcefulness, his intellect, and his te- 
nacity in any battle in which he chooses 
to engage. It is of the highest compli- 
ment that his enemies respect him as an 
adversary well worth the mettle of any- 
one who dares cross his path. Here isa 
fighter. Here isa man worthy of any foe. 
Here is a champion worthy of the cause 
he espouses. 

It is little wonder that the Plaquemines 
Gazette, the official publication of 
Plaquemines Parish, in Louisiana, has 
chosen to pay homage editorially to 
Judge Perez as an aftermath of the 
United States Supreme Court decision 
which upheld the tidelands’ legislation 
passed by the Congress and giving to the 
States legal recognition and right to that 
which was already morally and rightfully 
theirs by tradition and the basic treaties 
of the land. 

In paying tribute to Judge Perez the 
light which shines on the many others 
who contributed so much in this fight is 
not dimmed, but sparkles all the brighter 
because of the attention generated by 
this accolade to Judge Perez. 

All Louisiana is proud of the fight 
which Judge Perez has made. — 

All America should be thankful for the 
role he played in the fight. 

Here is the editorial in the Plaque- 
mines Gazette: 

THE TIDELANDS VICTORY 

When the Supreme Court upheld the tide- 
lands law Monday by rejecting the lawsuits 
of Alabama and Rhode Island that challenged 
offshore legislation passed at the last session 
of Congress, the decision far transcended 
that of the monetary value of the resources 
of the States’ submerged lands, which is very 
substantial, The decision upheld again the 
sovereignty of the individual States, which 
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is, in essence, tho sovereignty of the people 
of the State. 

By such a decision the United States, not 
only gave assurances to the individual Amer- 
ican that his individual liberty is respected, 
but demonstrated, by example, to the entiro 
world that in America's democratic form of 
government the rights of the smaller States 
will not be jeopardized in favor of the greater 

ers, 

It is not within our domain to delve into 
the technicalities of the law or the many 
facets of the tidelands tssue, for to quote 
our own Judge Perez, “There are as many 
prospects in the tidelands as in the land 
area of the State of Louisiana.” 


A CHAMPION WAS NEEDED 


Suffice to say that the tidelands have been 
an issue for many years. There have been 
temporary setbacks and victorious decisions 
during these years. Many times, especially 
during the Truman administration, with its 
socialistic philosophy and trend toward na- 
tionalism, the right of Louisiana and other 
coastal States were not only threatened, but 
appeared doomed. Only strong convictions 
in the individual liberties of our people 
could have motivated the long uphill battle. 
Louisiana needed a champion of the people's 
rights. We needed a man of vision, ‘great 
courage, and tested acumen. Fortunately, 
Plaquemines Parish had the man for the 
task—a true champion of the people's rights. 
That man, of course, is Judge Leander H. 
Perez. 

It has been recognized by leading Members 
of Congress concerned with the preservation 
of our States’ rights and property rights se- 
cured by the Constitution that Judge Perez 
kept up the fight for the recognition of State 
ownership of the tidclands when practically 
all others had given up hopes during the 
Truman administration tidelands grab. 


LOUISIANA’S BOUNDARY ESTABLISHED 


Judge Perez, with the assistance of a cou- 
ple of Congressmen, had the necessary pro- 
ceedings taken under an old act of Congress 
to establish officially the entire Louisiana 
coastline from which our State's 3-league 
boundary extends. ; 

As matters now stand, with the recent 
Supreme Court decision upholding last year's 
State tidelands law, recognizing State owner- 
ship, and officially defining our State coast- 
line, our boundary is now definitely estab- 
lished, We can now consider both our State 

. tidelands ownership and our State boundary 
definitely marked, 


PEOPLE'S BENEFITS FAR-REACHING 


This is not only a victory for the oil and 
gas interests but is considerably more far- 
reaching. It extends to the thousands en- 
gaged in fishing, sand and gravel and shell 
fields, and many other occupations that come 
from the development of the submerged 
lands of the State. It is a great benefit to 
all the people of the State. 

We are filled with a great pride for the 
part that Plaquemines Parish, through Judge 
Perez, has taken in achieving such a signifi- 
cant victory. 


The President’s Revenue Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. GORDON CANFIELD 
OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 30, 1954 
Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks, I present 
the following two editorials from news- 


1954 


papers in my district concerning the 
President’s tax program: 
From the Paterson Morning Call of March 
29. 1954 
THe PRESIDENT'S REVENUE PROGRAM 

The Eisenhower administration's omnibus 
Tevenue bill, which includes the first major 
overhaul of the Nation's tax machinery in 
a half century, is now in the Senate after 
having squeaked through the House in a 
tight 210-204 vote. There will now be pro- 
tracted committee hearings, then debate and 
finally reference to the House again for last- 
minute compromise and reconciliation. 

We'll be hearing a lot more about this in- 
come measure before it is finally enacted into 
law. The Democrats will see to that in a 
year which will cast the political fate of the 
lower House. But we don't think the peo- 
ple will be fooled by election-year arithmetic, 
and we do believe the Senate, like the House 
before it, will decline to undo the progress 
made under the Eisenhower administration 
to bring the budget under control. 

Although the President's program will 
mean a $2.3 billion loss of income, a piece 
of which will go to every taxpayer, the 
Democrats are pushing for deeper cuts in 
personal incomes. * They are yelling that this 
is a “rich man’s” tax bill. Their new-found 
compassion for the man who isn't rich“ 
provides some grim irony, which stands out 
in this quick summation of 20 years of Demo- 
cratic leadership of the National Govern- 
ment; 

In the two decades during which the New 
and Fair Deals held power the direct tax 
collections from individual citizens went 
from $427 million to more than $30 billion, or 
70 times as much. Tax collections from cor- 
porations leaped from $630 million to more 
than $21 billion, or 35 times as much. The 
number of new taxes invented and the num- 
ber which were boosted almost defy accurate 
count, but we do know that during that same 
period there were only two tax reductions 
(1) when the excess-profits tax was allowed 
to lapse after World War II and (2) when 
the Republican Congress of 1948 cut income 
rates over President Truman's veto. And 
the stark fact is that when the Democrats 
took over in 1933 the man with two children 
and a net income of $5,000 was paying $62 in 
income taxes, whereas in 1952, at the end of 
the great era of deficit financing, he was 
paying $461. 

No amount of political hoopla will change 
that record. Nor should it be allowed to 
interfere with the carefully reasoned Eisen- 
hower program, which represents the most 
courageous and the most intelligent program 
for solvent security we have seen in 20 years, 


— 


From the Passaic Herald-News of March 19, 
1954] 


UNPOPULAR, BUT Sounp 


The House of Representative acted wisely 
yesterday in defeating the attempt to in- 
crease the personal Income tax exemption, 
even though it may have disappointed sey- 
eral million taxpayers. The last-minute 
switch in sentiment may have been politi- 
cally inspired, but the result was good. 

Many persons naturally feel that that tax 

is best which touches them not at all. But 
in a democracy such as ours, where each 
citizen has a duty to share In the support of 
his Government, the best tax policy is one 
which requires a contribution from all. Only 
if all pay a share will all realize how onerous 
taxes are and have an interest in keeping 
them down. 
T This is why President Eisenhower stood 
firmly against an attempt to chop off several 
million taxpayers by increasing personal ex- 
emptions in the Federal Income tax. In 
his address Tuesday night, the President 
said: 

“I think this is wrong. 
body paying his fair share, 


I am for every- 
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“When the time comes to cut income taxes 
still more (than the 10 percent cut as of 
January 1 this year), let’s cut them. But 
‘I do not believe that the way to do it is to 
excuse millions of taxpayers from paying any 
income tax at all.” 

The spirit of equitable and sound tax pol- 
icies in the new omnibus tax bill before Con- 
gress would have been violated by raising 
exemptions rather than lowering tax rates. 
Of course, the administration does not mean 
it Nor any additional tax cuts at this time, 
when it is already faced with a budget deficit 
of more than $3 billion. But if lower taxes 
are in order, the President's point is that it 
is best to reduce the tax liability of every- 
one, not eliminate it for some. 

The political fight is not over yet. While 
Senator Grorce and other leading tax au- 
thorities In Congress may have decided to 
agree with the President on his tax philoso- 
phy, there ts still a hard-fought election 
ahead this fall and lower taxes is an obvious 
campaign issue. That's why Representative 
Reep’s idea of another 10 percent cut in Fed- 
eral income taxes next January has a lot of 
appeal. It gets around the objection to in- 
creasing exemptions, It is going to be a real 
problem for the administration, which has 
been hoping tg balance the budget. 


Reds Back Puerto Rico’s Terrorists 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER | 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 22, 1954 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, the real 
and ominous import of the March 1 ter- 
rorist attack on Members of the House 
is forcefully stated in an editorial in the 
April 3 Saturday Evening Post. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, T 
include the editorial entitled “Reds Back 
Puerto Rico’s Terrorists”: 


The American people awoke to a new 
menace on March 1, when 5 Congressmen 
were shot in the House of Representatives 
by Puerto Rican fanatics. “My God, this is 
real.“ cried a Pennsylvania Congressman as 
the bullets whined past him. It was real, 
all right. People were being shot by violent 
revolutiontsts—not in some remote, quaint 
country. but right here in the United States. 

There is full proof that the Communist 
Party of the United States and its brother 
conspirator, the Communist Party of Puerto 
Rico, have cooperated with the Nationalists 
for many years. They supported the 1950 
antidemocratic revolt in Puerto Rico, Includ- 
ing the attempt to assassinate Gov. Luls 
Mufioz-Marin. Obviously the motive of the 
outrage in the House of Representatives was 
not to further the cause of independence, 
which we have offered the Puerto Ricans and 
which they do not want. Perhaps the mo- 
tive was to weaken American prestige at the 
Caracas Conference, Certainly assassination 
and bloody revolution in Puerto Rico are 
exactly what the Communists want. 

On October 30, 1950, the tiny Nationalist 
minority began a revolt in Puerto Rico, 
They attacked Governor Mufioz-Marin in his 
mansion; they attacked police stations; they 
burned much of the town of Jayuya. More 
than 30 people were killed. On November 1, 
in Washington, they tried to assassinate 
President Truman. On that same day—but 
before the attempt on Truman's life—the 
American Communist Party came out in sup- 
port of the revolt. It said that “Puerto 
Rican Nationalists were * * renewing 
their battles against Washington's puppet 
government.” It recalled that its former 
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favorite Congressman, Vito Marcantonio, had 
introduced a bill in the House for Puerto 
Rican independence. 

When the Puerto Rican Nationalists ex- 
tended their violence from Puerto Rico to 
Washington and tried to assassinte President 
Truman the Communist Party of the United 
States became cautious. The next day, No- 
vember 2, it widely disseminated a statement 
declaring it was shocked by this attempt. 
But it did not express one word of shock at 
the attempt to assassinate Governor Muñoz- 
Marin. 

The following day, November 3, the Com- 
munist Party declared: “Washington, and 
its puppet regime in San Juan, is using the 
attempted terrorist action in Washington to 
justify a new series of police actions * * * 
against labor, Nationalists, and Commu- 
nists.” It denounced alleged “arbitrary ar- 
rests of labor leaders, Nationalist and Com- 
munist patriots.” ; 

The Communist Party went further. It 
issued an inflammatory statement by the 
Communist Party of Puerto Rico, saying: 
“The armed struggle now going on in Puerto 
Rico shows the bankruptcy of Yankee impe- 
rialism and the colonial government of 
Mufioz-Marin in the very nerve center of the 
American military base for imperialist ag- 
gression. A courageous sector of Puerto 
Ricans iš carrying on since October 30 an 
armed struggle for independence. The up- 
rising of October 30 was an act of self-defense 
against continuous government persecution, 
The Nationalists have acted heroically. * * > 
The Yankee imperialist government is de- 
termined to perpetuate imperialism in Puerto 
Rico. It is the only one responsible for 
bloodshed in the island“ .“ 

New York is by far the largest Puerto 
Rican city in the world. It has 450,000 
Puerto Ricans, about one-fifth of the num- 
ber in Puerto Rico itself, The Communist 
Party has organized special Communist 
fronts composed of Puerto Ricans in New 
York, Chicago, the Gary, Ind., steel region, 
and elsewhere. Both in the home island and 
in this country, the Communists try to or- 
ganize Puerto Ricans against the United 
States, just as they organize Guatemala, 
Indochina, Iran, and so on. And the results 
can be as bloody here as there. 

Only the day before the shooting in Con- 
gress, a leading clergyman exposed his mag- | 
nificent Ignorance by asserting that com- 
munism in the United States is more smoke 
than fire.” But there was more fire than 
snroke from those pistols in the hands of a 
fanatic group that has been manipulated 
by the Communists, as has now been clearly 
established. 

One of the Kremlin's chief weapons is the 
delusion of many intellectuals that the Com- 
munist Party here is harmless. This blind- 
ness, this self-deceptive optimism delights 
the Communist qulislings, who are confi- 
dently looking forward to the day when they 
run the country. Unless we have enough 
character to take necessary defensive action 
against the Communist conspiracy abroad 
and at home, the time will come when the 
American people—those that survive—will 
have reason to say, My God, this is real.“ 


PRINTING DOCUMENTS AND REPORTS 


Documents and reports of committees with 
the evidence and papers submitted therewith, 
or any part thereof ordered printed by Con- 
gress, may be reprinted by the Public Printer 
on order of any Member of Congress or Dele- 
gate, on prepayment of the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 162, p. 1940). 


PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the daily Recorp at 61.50 
per month, payable in advance. 
Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
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Interest Rates on Veterans’ Housing 
‘EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 1, 1954 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing letters: 

q THE AMERICAN LEGION, 
NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C., March 29, 1954. 
Re H. R. 7839, Housing Act of 1954. 
Hon. Erru Nourse Rocens, 
House Office Building, 

> Washington, D.C, 

DEAR CONGRESSWOMAN ROGERS: As you know 
the bill, H. R. 7839, commonly referred to as 
the Housing Act of 1954 was reported out by 
the House and Currency Commit- 
tee on March 28, 1954, and is scheduled to 
come up for debate on the floor of the House 
on March 31, 1954. 

The American Legion strongly opposes cer- 
tain provisions of this bill, namely sections 
201 and 201 (1) having to do with fixing 
interest rates on Veterans“ Administration 
mortgages, and section 901, which has to do 
with veterans’ preference in obtaining war 
housing. 

Under sections 201 and 201 (1) the Presi- 
dent would be given power to fix interest 
rates from time to time, but not in excess of 
2% percent above the annual yield of mar- 
ketable obligations of the United States hav- 
ing a maturity date of 15 years or more. 

Attached please find a memorandum show- 
ing the American Legion's objections to this 
method of fixing the interest rates on vet- 
erans’ mortgages. 

The American Legion also objects to the 
provisions of section 901 of the bill on the 
ground they fail to give veterans the same 
preferences in the purchase of war housing 
as are contained in the present laws. I 
attach a separate statement giving our ob- 
jections in further detail. 

Appreciating your interest in the protec- 
tion of qualified veterans I know these ob- 
jections will receive your serious considera- 
tion. Irespectfully request that when H. R. 
7839 comes up for consideration in the House 
you vote to strike sections 201, 201 (1), and 
901 from the bill. 

Thanking you for your favorable consid- 
eration of this request, and with kindest per- 
sonal regards, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
Mries D. KENNEDY, 
Director. 


WHY THE AMERICAN LFGION OPPOSES SECTIONS 
201 ann 201 (1) oF H. R. 7839 
INTEREST RATES ON VA. MORTGAGES 

1. We believe in the maintenance of a 
separate housing program for veterans under 
the sole jurisdiction of the VA; we want the 
present policy continued. 

2. The power to regulate interest rates 
should remain in Congress. 

3. We submit that the phrase contained in 
section 201 “* * the President is hereby 
authorized, without regard to any other pro- 
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vision of law * * *” ts too broad and that 
only specific authority should be granted, not 
only to the President, but to any other Goy- 
ernment official who may be concerned. 

4. These sections are bound to result in an 
increase in the interest rate, now fixed at 
4% percent in keeping with the provisions 
of Public Law 101 of the 83d Congress. 

5. The proposed method of fixing interest 
rates would result in discrimination between 
veteran home purchasers, due to the fact the 
rates would vary from time to time, during 
the same year, depending on the average 
yield of marketable obligations of the United 
States. 

6. This method of fixing interest is not 
practical from the standpoint of the veteran- 
mortgagor or the builder. 

7. There is nothing to stop the rate from 
being increased to 6 percent any time the 
yield on Government obligations goes to 344 
percent. 

8. The big-money interests will not be sat- 
isfied until they get the rate on veterans’ 
mortgages up to 6 percent. They are not 
interested in the veteran as such. 

9. The VA advises that the average loan 
to a veteran in 1953 was $9,480, with a typi- 
cal maturity of 20 years, and that had the 
interest rate in 1953 been 514 percent rather 
than 4 and 4½ percent (as it actually was), 
the veteran would have had to pay an in- 
crease in interest of $70.72 for the first year, 
and 6932.83 additional interest over the 
period of his mortgage. At 544 percent. 5%, 
percent, or 6 percent the amount of interest 
will, of course, increase accordingly, 

10. When the original Servicemen’s Read- 
justment Act (Public Law 346, 78th Cong.) 
Was written, a ceiling was placed on the in- 


terest rate on these mortgages in order that’ 


there might not be a prohibitive rate charged 
those who had served in the Armed Forces 
and for whom the legislation was intended 
to give some assistance in reestablishing 
themselves on a sound economic basis. Sec- 
tions 201 and 201 (1) violate this principle 
in every respect. 

11. Sections 201 and 201 (1) abridge the 
principle of veterans’ preference, and should 
be stricken from the bill, 


— 


Wry THE AMERICAN LEGION OPPOSES SECTION 
901 or H. R. 7839 s; 
DISPOSAL OF PERMANENT WAR HOUSING WITH- 

OUT REGARD TO VETERANS’ PREFERENCE HOUS- 

ING LAWS 

1. Under the provisions of section 901 (g) 
(new), the Administrator would be author- 
ized to dispose of any permanent war hous- 
ing without regard to the preferences con- 
tained in subsections (b) and (e) of the 
present law (Public Law 475 of the 81st 
Cong., p. 26). 

2. Said subsection (b) of the present law 
states that preferences in the purchase of 
any dwelling designed for occupancy by not 
more than four families and offered for 
separate sale, shall be granted to veterans 
over other purchasers for such period as the 
Administrator may determine and in the fol- 
lowing order: “(1) A veteran who occupies 
a unit in the dwelling structure to be sold 
and who intends to continue to occupy such 
unit; (2) a nonveteran who occupies a unit 
in the dwelling structure to be sold and 
who intends to continue to occupy such unit; 
(3) a veteran who intends to occupy a unit 
in the dwelling structure to be sold.” 


Subsection (c) of the present law grants 
first preference to groups of veterans or- 
ganized on a mutual ownership or cooper- 
ative basis, etc., where a housing project is 
to be disposed of. 

8. No such preferences are contained in 
section 901. 

4. Section 901 would open wide the door 
for the elimination of veterans’ preference 
in the disposal of permanent war housing. 

5. It has been the experience of American 
Legion representatives that many officials of 
the Housing and Home Finance Agency have 
absolutely no regard for veterans. 

6. While we have confidence in the pres- 
ent Administrator of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency, there are too many em- 
ployed in that Agency who feel that pref- 
erence in the sale of surplus housing to 
veterans should be eliminated, and we fear 
those who would actually be responsible for 
the administration of the law would use 
this authority to gain their personal de- 
sires to deprive veterans of their rights to 
purchase surplus war housing. 

7. We contend that veterans’ preference 
has never hindered the sale of these prop- 
erties, or worked a hardship on the Housing 
Agency. 

8. Stripped of its legal phraseology, sec- 
tion 901 is nothing more or less than a bold 
attempt to knock out veterans’ preference 
in the purchase of defense housing. 

9. Current economic conditions do not 
warrant a weakening of the preference laws 
granted veterans in the fleld of housing. 

10. Section 901 abridges the principle of 
veterans’ preference, and should be stricken 
from the bill, H. R. 7839. 


AMVETS, 
Washington, D. C., March 30, 1954. 
Hon. EDITH Nourse ROGERS, 

Chairman, Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mrs. Rocras: AMVETS earnestly so- 
licits your support to strike title II from 
H. R. 7839, a bill entitled the “Housing 
Amendment of 1954.“ which we understand 
will be considered on the floor of the House 
of Representatives on Wednesday of this 
week. 

This bill, as presently reported by the 
House Banking and Currency Committee, 
radically alters the power of Congress to 
exercise control over the operation of the 
GI loan program. By vesting in the Execu- 
“tive, and/or his subordinate, the authority 
and power to establish maximum interest 
rates, maximum downpayments, maximum 
maturities, and maximum fees and charges, 
the bill completely departs from the tradi- 
tional congressional control of this program. 

In our opinion, the establishment of a so- 
called committee to study and recommend 
action to the President on flexible interest 
rates, is a direct step toward lifting the 
present GI ceiling of 4½ percent which was 
established by the Congress after long and 
careful study. Granting the President the 
authority to raise downpayments on mort- 
gage loans places this particular segment of 
the American economy in an excepted ad- 
verse position as compared to the remainder 
of the economy. The placing of power to 
establish loan maturities in the Executive 
repeals authority Congress has long assumed 
and maintained. By giving the Executive 
the authority to regulate maximum fees and 
charges, the Congress would repeal its pres- 
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ent authority under section 504 of the Hous- 
ing Act of 1950. 

In our opinion, none of this divesting of 
legislative control is desirable. History is 
replete with examples of the fallacies of 
such action, 

In addition to the matters. mentioned, 
H. R. 7839 would also repeal the preference 
granted to veterans in the disposal of cer- 
tain public-housing properties. All in all, 
the bill gives the Congress less power, the 
Executive more power, and smacks of a gen- 
eral about-face of congressional determina- 
tion to protect many favorable housing bene- 
fits presently available to veterans. We are 
compelled to question the wisdom of such a 
proposal. 

AMVETS believe that title If of H. R. 7839, 
as well as the public-housjng veterans’ pref- 
erence feature, should be stricken from the 
bill on the floor of the House. To this end, 
we request your support in order that such 
action might be taken. 

Sincerely yours, 
HENRY J. MaHApY, 
National Commander. 
VETERANS or FOREIGN WARS 
OF THE UNTTED STATES, 
NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE SERVICE, 
Washington, D. C., March 29, 1954. 
Hon. WILLTIAAM H. AYRES, 
Chairman, Housing Subcommittee, 
House Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs, House Office Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Ayres: The Veterans of Foreign 
Wars is opposed to certain provisions of H. R. 
7839, the Housing Act of 1954. Our objec- 
tions are specifically directed to provisions 
of section 201, relating to interest rates, and 
section 901, relating to veterans preference 
in the purchase of certain war housing. 

Section 201 delegates to the executive 
branch of the Government authority to es- 
tablish interest rates on FHA and VA loans 
at a level not exceeding the average market 
yield on long-term Government bonds, plus 
2% percent. It is significant to note that 
this section would authorize an increase of 
three-fourths of 1 percent over the present 
interest rate on the basis of the average yield 
of Government bonds on February 1 of this 
year. During fiscal year 1953 the Veterans’ 
Administration guaranteed approximately 
319,000 home loans. The average amount of 
these loans was 69.480 and the average term 
was 20 years. An increase of three-fourths 
of 1 percent in the present rate, when ap- 
plied to last year’s average loan, would result 
in total Increased payments of $932.83. This 
increase, when applied to the total number 
of loans made last year, would result In total 
increased charges to our Nation's veterans of 
approximately $295 million. If conditions 
should develop so as to justify such an in- 
crease in the future, we believe Congress can 
promptly act so as to meet such changed 
condition. 

Section. 901 reduces the preference ac- 
corded veterans under existing law in the 
purchase of housing bullt by the Govern- 
ment in World War II as a part of the war 
effort. This housing was nearly all built in 
the years 1940 to 1943, so that which is un- 
sold has been retained by the Government 
for a period of 11 to 14 years. Under existing 
regulations the Administrator advertises for 
a period of 30 days an offer to sell at a fixed 
price to veterans under the preference pro- 
visions and if at the end of 30 days no sale 
has been made, the property can then be 
offered to the public and sold on a bid basis. 
We see no reason why this 30 day delay occa- 
sioned by veterans’ preference provisions 
should suddenly become so important In the 
sale of property which the Government has 
held for such a long period of time. Nearly 
all of this housing that has been sold in the 
past has been purchased by veterans under 
the preference provisions and we strongly 
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urge the continuance of the preferences as 
provided by existing law. 

Your support in amending the bill on the 
floor in accordance with these views will be 
appreciated. 

Respectfully yours, 
Omar B. KETCHUM, 
Director. 
(Copy to Hon. Fprrit Nourse ROGERS.) 


What the American Flag Means To Me 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 1, 1954 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, recently 
the Disabled American Veterans spon- 
sored a nationwide essay contest among 
students, the topic of which was What 
the American Flag Means to Me. There 
were thousands of entries from all sec- 
tions of the United States. The judges 
selected the top 12 essays. One of these 
12 was written by Miss Peyton Abbitt, 
a 12-year-old seventh-grade student of 
Appomattox, Va. 

Miss Abbitt’s essay was highly com- 
mended by the committee making the 
selection, I would like to point out that 
she has been blind since early childhood 
but she is very active in school affairs 
at Appomattox where she attends clasess 
at the public high school. She is well 
advanced in her school work, keeps her- 
self fully informed on current events, 
participates actively in Sunday school 
and church work and in my opinion is 
one of the most intelligent students for 
her age in our community. 

Under leave to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp I hereby include Peyton 
Abbitt's essay. 

The essay follows: 

Wat THE AMERICAN FLAG MEANS To ME 

(By Peyton Abbitt) 

I learned the pledge of allegiance to the 
flag before I started to school, so I have 
always been interested in its meaning. 

Our American flag is not just a plece of 
cloth with a design on it but a symbol of 
our Nation's fine qualities. It stands for 
peace, freedom and democracy for all our 
Nation's inhabitants. It stands for the blood 
shed on the battlefields for our independ- 
ence, 

The rights, privileges and freedom for 
which it stands go back to over 5,000 years of 
work, war, failure and prosperity of men all 
over the world for the freedom we enjoy in 
America today. 

The colors In the flag have a genuine 
meaning also, The red stands for courage, 
bravery and perseverance. Blue is for 
truth, freedom and loyalty to our Nation, 
The white represents purity and peace. 

Our flag tells the story of our country's 
growth from a group of 13 States, to our 
present 48. It tells of the struggles for the 
freedom of religion, freedom of speech, and 
freedom of the press. It is the proof that a 
nation can and will prosper if the people 
love God, cherish peace and respect their 
fellow-citizens. 

Men have fought and died for our flag 
and that for which it stands and we shall 
continue to do so for many years to come, in 
order to maintain our rights and Ideals. But 
we should realize that it is worth our every 
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effort to preserve our high standard of 
living. 

Whenever you see our flag, you should re- 
member that it is to remind you of our 
Nation's history in war, peace, weakness 
and prosperity and that our country is what 
it is today, only because of its fine people and 
thelr wonderful devotion and work, 

Though the design may change from time 
to time, our flag will always bear the same 
meaning and tell the same wonderful story 
of our wonderful America, only with a little 
more grace and grandness added as the years 
go by. 


Independent Offices Appropriation Bill, 
1955 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES W. VURSELL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 31, 1954 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, during 
the debate with reference to appropria- 
tions for TVA, quite a bit of information, 
as well as misinformation, has been 
brought out. Some have made charges 
that some Members of this body want to 
wreck TVA, and some who have defended 
the $38 million reduction below the 
budget request have been charged with 
wanting to strangle it to death. 

I think I am safe in saying that prob- 
ably no Member in this House wants to 
destroy TVA and no Member in this 
House wants to strangle it to the point 
where it cannot adequately fulfill the 
purpose contemplated when the Con- 
gress set up this quasi independent or- 
ganization in the Tennessee Valley for 
the purpose largely of flood control which 
has later developed into the important 
business of generating electric power. I 
am willing to agree that every one ap- 
preciates the great contribution it has 
made even though it has been subsidized 
constantly by the taxpayers of the Fed- 
eral Government. generally. I think 
most will agree that up to date it has 
been a splendid investment, has general- 
ly been well managed and has made a 
tremendous contribution during past 
wars and through the electric power it 
has generated it has made a great con- 
tribution to national defense in that most 
of its power generated during wartime 
has been Used by the Government and a 
great deal of its electrical energy has 
contributed to the development of all 
the atcmic bombs. 

The act setting up the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, of course, at that time 
confined its operations almost exclusively 
to the Tennessee Valley. Some of the 
objection on the part of many Members 
is the constant attempt to extend its op- 
eration far beyond the Tennessee Valley, 
100 miles or more, in some instances. 
Some of the objection offered in this de- 
bate is raised due to the fact that indus- 
trial and business organizations through= 
out the valley are given a much lower 
power rate thereby encouraging indus- 
tries to leave other sections of the coun- 
try and locate in or near the Tennessce 
Valley in order to take the opportunity 
of reducing their cost of operation at 
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the expense of the taxpayers all over 
the Nation where business organizations 
are compelled to include as a part of the 
cost of their operations the rate they have 
to pay for borrowing money while the 
Tennessee Valley Authority pays no in- 
terest on the money borrowed from the 
Government for the building and exten- 
sion of their power output in the Ten- 
nessee Valley. 

They naturally feel that when they 
have paid their taxes and paid their in- 
terest on borrowed capital that they 
shouldn't be taxed in addition for the 
money borrowed from the Government 
which is loaned to the Tennessee Valley 
Authority to build and extend their 
powerplants without any interest being 
paid. This is one of the debatable ques- 
tions that has come up in the considera- 
tion of this legislation today. 

Another question is raised by the 

amendment offered by Congressman 
Baxer to write back into this bill today 
$38 million which was requested by the 
Bureau of the Budzet and the President. 
The President, through his Director of 
the Bureau of the Budget, Mr. Dodge, 
recommended to the Congress a total ap- 
propriation of new money to TVA of ap- 
proximately $142 million. The Commit- 
tee on Appropriations has reduced this 
sum by $38 million. The President ap- 
parently feels, after going over this 
matter with his Director of the Bureau 
of- the Budget, that the total sum re- 
quested is necessary to do the job prop- 
erly the next year by the TVA. 
Since the Government, during the 
coming year, will probably purchase 50 
percent of the electric energy generated 
by the entire TVA I feel that this ques- 
tion should be resolved by the approval 
of the amendment of Congressman 
BAKER, of Tennessee, restoring the $38 
million to the budget. Time may prove 
that they may very well get along with- 
out it and again the months ahead may 
prove that this $38 million is necessary. 
At any rate, this organization is con- 
trolled by the President and the Congress 
and if we appropriate a little too much in 
this instance I cannot see where the Gov- 
ernment would lose as the excess would 
carry over into the coming year. 

I think the best answer to those who 
charge that the Members of Congress are 
trying to strangle TVA is the fact that 
even without writing the $38 million back 
into the appropriation bill the TVA will 
have in cash to operate this tremendous 
utility beginning the first of next July 
$309 million. Of course, this operation 
is so large that it may need all of this 
money. In fact, the committee esti- 
mates that at the end of fiscal year 1955 
if the $38 million is not restored by the 
pending amendment, TVA would have 
left over unspent $46 million and perhaps 
more. On the other hand, those who 
favor writing this amount back into the 
bill claim that unless it is done that the 
fund balance for operation and expan- 
sion would be whittled down to about $3 
million which they contend is an in- 
sufficient balance to operate this great 
public utility. 

I would rather be on the safe side in 
this particular instance and restore to 
the bill the $38 million reduction made 
by the committee. 
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Mrs. Josefina Guerrero: A Great Lady 
Needs Help 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 30, 1954 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, over the 
past few days, I have received copies of 
an editorial that appeared in the March 
issue of Columbia, the official publica- 
tion of the Knights of Columbus. These 
copies have been sent by people who 
have been impressed by the extremely. 
human and moving story of Mrs. Jose- 
fina Guerrero. One could not read he 
account of her deeds without sensing 
that she, indeed, is a very wonderful per- 
son. The Congress can reward her ac- 
tivity and take cognizance of what she 
has done not only for this Nation but 
for mankind generally. Our distin- 
guished colleague from Louisiana, Hon. 
James H. Morrtson, has introduced a 
bill, H. R. 2412, granting her citizenship. 
This resolution, among the thousands 
granting such a privilege that have been 
filed in this session, ought to have a 
very special preference. In this way, 
we can bespeak the gratitude of our 
country to-one who has held out the 
helping hand of friendship, service, and 
sacrifice to our servicemen and our citi- 
zens. I commend the editorial to the 
membership of the House and, under 
unanimous consent, insert it in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

A Great Lapy Nerens Your Her 

You wouldn't believe the things that can 
happen to good people when no one is look- 
ing. Take Mrs. Josefina Guerrero, for ex- 
ample. The name may not ring any bell 
with you, but thousands of American sol- 
diers, who served in the Pacific area during 
World War II, remember her kindly as Joey. 
The immediately interesting fact, however, 
is that Mrs. Guerrero is in danger of being 
bounced out of the United States by the oper- 
ation of one of those technical gimmicks in 
our immigration laws, The legal whereases 
and semicolons sometimes work in our fa- 
vor, as on the rare occasions when they make 
it possible for us to return a reluctant no- 
goodski to his unreceptive native shores. 
But sometimes they work against good peo- 
ple, such as Joey, whom they were never in- 
tended to harm, Consider Mrs. Guerrero's 
background and judge for yourself. 

She assisted thousands of American soldiers 
during the occupation of the Philippines by 
the Japanese and during the struggle for 
the liberation of the islands. Unfortunately, 
he contracted leprosy while a prisoner of the 
Japanese at the Santo Tomas internment 
camp—a calamity which did not prevent her 
from .carrying on her hazardous missions 
in behalf of the United States forces. 
After the war, it was necessary for her to 
leave her husband and her young daughter 
and enter the leper colony at Novaliches in 
the Philippines. 

Refusing to let the pain of that separation 
get her down, Mrs. Guerrero became the 
“little grandmother” of the colony, “adopted” 
11 children confined there and, by the bright- 
ness of her own great courage, dispelled the 
gloom and hopelessness that darkened the 
place. 

By a special dispensation under our immi- 
gration laws, granted in recognition of her 
outstanding war service, Mrs. Guerrero was 
admitted to the United Stdtes in 1948 for 
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treatment at the leprosarium at Carville, 
La., which is operated under the auspices of 
the United States Marines and staffed by the 
Daughters of Charity of St. Vincent de Paul. 

When she arrived at Honolulu aboard an 
Army transport July 4, 1948, she received an 
ovation. In an interview at that time, she 
said: “Suffering ls a very good school for the 
mind and heart. It molds character and be- 
stows patience and tolerance, It doesn’t af- 
fect my good humor. It is something I can 
offer to God, Who has given me so much.” 

That gives an idea of the quality of Mrs. 
Guerrero. But the fact that she was awarded 
the Medal of Freedom with Silver Palms, the 
highest award, that the United States Gov- 
ernment can give a cavilian for battle service, 
has not relieved her from facing periodic de- 
portation hearings since the expiration of her 
visa August 20, 1951. 

The granting to Mrs. Guerrero of perma- 
nent residence in the United States so that 
she may have further needed treatment for 
her affliction hangs on the passing by Con- 
gress of a bill designated as H. R. 2412. 
There is no big battle about it, but so many 
bills get into the hopper during a session 
of Congress that Joey“ could be lost in the 
rush—and with nobody meaning any harm. 

A short note from you to your Congressmen 
and Senators—or even a cutting of this piece 
in an envelope—would help remind them of 
H. R. 2412 and its importance to Mrs. Jose- 
fina Guerrero. We don't think anyone is 
against the idea of Joey“ staying with us as 
long as she wants to or needs to. We have 
given hospitality to less deserving people. 


What’s Good for America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 1, 1954 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, the Presi- 
dent’s message on foreign trade policy 
presents a serious question that merits 
the consideration of every Member of 
Congress. If you will remember, before 
the Honorable Charles E. Wilson was 
confirmed as Secretary of Defense, he 
was asked about his investments in com- 
panies producing materials to be pur- 
chased by the Department. As evidence 
of his patriotism and devotion to his 
country, Mr. Wilson disposed of these 
stocks which he and members of his 
family were holding. 

Now Congress is confronted with a 
parallel situation. While Mr. Clarence 
B. Randall has not been given Cabinet 
status, he has nevertheless been chiefly 
responsible for the contents of the mes- 
sage which the President sent to Con- 
gress on Tuesday of this week. His deci- 
sions in the matter of foreign policy are 
as important to the people of West Vir- 
ginia and other States whose economy 
is affected by foreign trade as are the 
decisions of the Secretary of Commerce 
and other members of the Cabinet. Mr. 
Randall's decisions may, in fact, be as 
important to the security of the country 
as are those of the Secretary of Defense, 
for they affect the state of readiness of 
the coal and railroad industries, both 
vital in an emergency program. 

Mr. Speaker, I feel that my colleagues 
will agree that Mr. Randall should vol- 
unteer the information whether he is a 
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stockholder in any of the international 
oil companies or other concerns which 
stand to profit by the extension of free 
trade. Perhaps the other business ap- 
pointees on his commission would vol- 
unteer the same information. If it is 
determined that they happen to have 
shares in such companies or industries, 
then perhaps they would volunteer to 
sell such holdings, after which the re- 
port would then be disregarded and these 
gentlemen could proceed with a new 
study. 

Let me say that I am grateful to Mr. 
Randall and his associates for their time 
and efforts, and that I am only suggest- 
ing the course that the administration it- 
self made popular in the selection of 
Cabinet members and their immediate 
aides. Our foreign trade position is of 
sufficient importance to require the same 
close scrutiny of individuals making offi- 
cial recommendations, for I can assure 
you that there are thousands of men, 
women, and children in my district who 
at this very moment do not have enough 
to eat as a result of the policy which 
permits unrestricted imports of residual 
oil to take the place of domestically pro- 
duced coal in United States fuel markets. 

It is logical that only persons entirely 
disinterested from a personal point of 
view be permitted to speak for this Na- 
tion on all important issues. We have 
seen in recent months how American 
citizens paid to represent the Venezuelan 
chambers of commerce have been in- 
duced to speak out against curbs on ex- 
cessive residual oil imports. And we all 
remember the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee hearings last year when representa- 
tives of international oil companies ac- 
tually tried to make members believe 
that their operations were not creating 
hardship in the coal regions, Because 
of human frailties that would lead some 
of our respected citizens to the conclu- 
sion that what is good for Standard Oil 
is good for America, I think that full in- 

formation on all officials involved in the 
formulation of our foreign policy should 
be made available at this time. 


Msgr. Egisto Tozzi 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 1, 1954 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, in fur- 
therance of good relations between the 
United States and Italy, Msgr. Egisto 
Tozzi, of south San Francisco, raised 
funds and built a school in Italy for 
which service he was recently decorated 
by the Italian Government with the Star 
of Italian Solidarity. This decoration 
was presented by Baron Filippo Muzi 
Falconi, consul general of Italy in San 
Francisco. His speech of award and 
Monsignor Tozzi's reply are as follows: 

Baron Filippo Muzi Falconi: 

In recognition of his fruitful efforts to 
Promote a better understanding and closer 
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association between our two countries, Mon- 
signor Tozzi, an earnest champion of very 
good Italian cause, has created this beau- 
tiful, modern, up-to-the-minute school, 
which is an honor to south San Francisco, 
as it was through his enthusiasm and energy 
that this church was built. His activities 
in the founding of schools has not been 
limited to this part of the world alone, how- 
ever, for it is through his initiative and 
contribution that a fund was created for 
the erection of a school in Rome, This 
school was built and finally dedicated Just 
about a year ago, with the name of Mon- 
signor Tozzi School. 

It will be remembered that Monsignor 
Tozzi was personally delegated by the arch- 
bishop of San Francisco, a few years back, 
to accompany to San Francisco the beloved 
remains of Bishop Hanna all the way from 
Rome, and, to complete the distinctions with 
which he has been honored, I may mention 
the very great privilege which was given 
him, as secretary to Cardinal Dolci, to take 
part in the conclave in Rome for the election 
of Pope Plus XII. 


Msgr. Egisto Tozzi's reply: 

Mr. Toastmaster, Rev. Fathers, Hon. 
Congressman ARTHUR J. YOUNGER, Honorable 
Italian Consul General, Baron Muzzi Fal- 
coni, honorable judges, honorable assembly- 
men, honorable district attorney, honorable 
city officials, ladies and gentlemen, I thank 
Baron Muzzi-Falcont, the consul general of 
Italy, for his very kind words in my regard, 
and I am very grateful and proud for this 
honor which the Italian Government has 
seen fit to bestow upon me. However, I 
hasten to say, if I considered this distinction 
as a strictly personal affair, I would say that 
I hardly deserve it. But, I think it is more 
proper to consider this star as an official 
recognition of the long and invaluable labor 
of all the Italian clergy in California. 

Perhaps you will say that now I am assum- 
ing too much; that I have no right of sup- 
posing that I can be the representative of 
the Italian clergy in California. Well, I am 
basing my claim on the simple and suffi- 
clently modest ground of seniority. After 
all, had I followed a military career I would 
be now, in view of my length of service, a 
3 or 4 star general; so there is nothing in- 
congruous In having 1 star superimposed to 
my monsignor’s insignia, 

The Itallan clergy in California—I might 
say all over the world, but let us stay in our 
own territory. The Italian clergy in Call- 
fornia have indeed a proud record. 

Going back to Father Kino, of the Jesuit 
order, firgt explorer of California who ac- 
cording to that great historian Professor 
Bolton was the greatest missionary who ever 
set foot on the North American continent. 

California was not yet a State of the 
Union, when other Italian Jesuit Fathers— 
from the Piedmont proyince—came here 
in 1849. You know their magnificent 
achievements in Santa Clara County, in San 
Francisco and elsewhere. There were also 
a few Franciscans and a few diocesan priests. 
I am speaking of the early days—the second 
half of the last century, roughly speaking. 
Later came the Salesians, as parish priests 
and missionaries. In my own time in Cali- 
fornia—and that goes back to 1908 there 
have been about a score of diocesan priests— 
from iItaly—working in various parishes 
where the Italian element was predominant. 

You realize, I am sure, how valuable has 
been the work of these priests in the spiri- 
tual field and also in keeping alive Italian 
traditions and affection for the mother coun- 
try, but perhaps you do not know how 
these labors have often been amidst many 
difficulties and hardships and sacrifices and 
heartbreaks. Things are much better now, 
I am glad to say. 

At any rate you know this much: Your 
Italian priests have labored without receiv- 
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ing, indeed without desiring, any public rec- 
ognition. Among the immediate group that 
was the object of their care, they gained 
respect and some measure of praise and 
gratitude, but on the whole, and in general, 
they have been among the unsung hewers 
of wood and drawers of waters. Financiers, 
business and professional men, artists and 
scientists, political figures, if excelling in 
their field—I am speaking now, not only of 
those of our national origin, but of all in 
general have become the object of public 
recognition and even acclaim; the priests 
have gone about their work quietly, humbly, 
trusting to God for thelr reward. 

I accept then this star with deep gratifica- 
tion if it is in behalf of my colleagues and 
coworkers. I am proud of it, if it sheds not 
merely a little glow on myself, but if its rays 
are spread all around and bring into deserved 
historical relief the devoted work of the 
Italian clergy for the church, for America, 
and for the country of our origin. 

We, the priests from Italy—and I may 
affirm this for all Italo-Americans—we feel 
deeply our loyalty to the United States of 
America, but we feel, too, a solidarity with 
the people of Italy; a solidarity of faith, @ 
solidarity of traditions and of spiritual 
ideals. And may God grant that as there 
has been inthe past—except for that griev- 
ous interval full of heart-rending regrets 
for all of us—may God grant that there shall 
always be also a political solidarity be- 
tween Italy and America. 

Again, thanks for this symbolical star— 
the pinning of it on my breast is like @ 
mother’s kiss on the forehead—symbol of 
love profound and enduring. 


Social Security Legislation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDMUND P. RADWAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 1, 1954 


Mr. RADWAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I want to 
1 in the Recorp the following reso- 
ution: 


RESOLUTION OF ASSOCIATION oF New YORK 
State YOUNG REPUBLICAN CLUBS NATIONAL 
AFFAIRS COMMITTEE, Irmaca, N. Y. Manch 
20, 1954 
Whereas under present law, a recipient of 

social-security benefits can earn through his 

own labor no more than $75 per month with- 
out loss of benefits; and 

Whereas there is no limitation upon other 
income a social-security recipient may re- 
ceive; and 

Whereas there should be no distinction be- 
tween income received through the fruits 
of an individual's own labor and income 
received from the fruits of investments; and 

Whereas a recipient of social-security ben- 
efits has actually pald for and earned his 
pension; and 

Whereas legislation in the form of H, R. 

4683 has been introduced by Congressman 

EDbMUND P. RADWAN, representing the 41st 

Congressional District of New York, which 

would repeal this so-called work clause and 

which would permit a reciplent of social 
security to earn as much money as he can 
without the loss of his social-security bene- 
fits; and 

Whereas said legislation ls now pending 
in the Congress of the United States; There- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That the Association of New 
York State Young Republican Clubs, Inc. 
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foes on record as supporting H. R. 4683, in- 
troduced by Representatives Epmunp P. 
Rapwawn, Republican, of Buffalo, N. T., as well 
as other similar legislation eliminating and 
repealing the work clause in our present so- 
Clal-security law. 


Janius Parker Fishbura 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RICHARD H. POFF 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 1, 1954 


Mr. POFF. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I quote herewith 
an editorial from the Thursday, March 
25, 1954, issue of the Roanoke World- 
News, concerning the late Junius P. 
Fishburn, one of Virginia's noblest sons, 
who died in Emergency Hospital during 
a visit to the Nation's Capital on March 
24, 1954: 

JUNIUS PARKER FISHBURN 


It is with considerable emotion and a sense 
eof irreplaceable loss that we record today 
the passing of the man who began his news- 
paper career as reporter and editor of this 
paper and went on to become both president 
and publisher. 

Junius Parker Fishburn was no ordinary 
newspaper owner. He believed in know- 
ing his business from the ground up. Not 
only did he dedicate these publications to the 
Public service but he devoted a large por- 
tion of his life to that service. He gave of 
his time and taient to an amazing number 
of organizations and causes. In fact, he 
gave so much that his associates often urged 
him to draw the line. He found it hard to 
do. There was always something else which 
needed his help. 

From his youth he had a deep-seated faith 
in people and was convinced that, given the 
facts and the proper encouragement, they 
would do the right thing. It was almost a 
passion with him that all sides of every 
question should be aired and that we should 
always lean over backward if necessary to 
let the other fellow have his say. That to 
him was the essence of democracy. He in- 
sisted upon people's right to know and to say 
what they had to say. 

No man can hend a large news gathering 
and publishing agency long without stamp- 
ing upon it bis personality, his ideals, his 
convictions, and bis aspirations. We like to 
think that the World-News has reflected 
these things with a fair degree of faithful- 
ness. 

Shortly after World War II he outlined to 
us what he would like his native city to be. 
He detailed its shortcomings, its needs, and 
its possibilities. Then he helped work out 
a program which was published daily for 
several years, He was convinced that If these 
things were hammered home at the risk of 
monotony the people would respond. We are 
proud to say that he lived to see nearly all 
of those things accomplished because Roa- 
noke citizens became convinced they needed 
doing. 

In his politics he believed in keeping an 
open mind and prided himself on being quite 
often more liberal than his subordinates. 
The World-News and the Roanoke Times 
progressed from moderate party leanings to 
strict Independence under that aegis because 
he felt absolute freedom of expression was 
essential to intellectual honesty. 

It was inevitable that a man of Mr. Fish- 
burn’s many facets should become identified 
with other business. He served with dis- 
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tinction on boards of the Norfolk & Western 
Railway, the Chesapeake & Potomac Tele- 
phone Co., and the First National Exchange 
Bank. He headed the Virginia State Cham- 
ber of Commerce, the Virginia Historic High- 
way Association, and was a director of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Richmond and vice 
president of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce. 

One of his greatest loves was the American 
Red Cross which he served as director for 
several years. He provided sound coun- 
sel on the VPI and Hollins College boards. 
He had a talent for tackling and putting 
over big money-ratsing jobs. Typical of 
these were his church and the recent Roa- 
noke Hospital development fund. For the 
latter he headed the special-gifts division 
and because of his insistence to consider- 
able degree a new Burrell Memorial Hospital 
for Negroes is rising today, as well as the 
huge addition to Memorial and Crippled 
Children’s Hospital. 

Through the example of his father, he 
became an ardent advocate of city parks and 
playgrounds with result that he helped more 
than double Roanoke’s park acreage within 
the past quarter century. 

Music and flowers were the two consuming 
recreational passions of his life. His record 
library was monumental. He was a long- 
time member of the national and local rose 
societies and a devoted raiser of iris with 
result that his gardens remain a showplace. 

We shall miss his counsel, but we feel he 
would want no other tribute than a resolve 
herewith that we shall try earnestly to con- 
tinue his policies, uphold his ideals, and 
serve the public in the interest of truth 
which keeps men free. 

M. C. A. 


Address of Charles H. Sdver, President 
of Beth Israel Hospital, at the Dedi- 
cation of the Nathan D. Perlman Place 
Which Has Been Named in Honor of 
the Late Justice Perlman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FREDERIC R. COUDERT, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 1, 1954 


Mr. COUDERT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my, remarks, I include 
the following address by Mr, Charles H. 
Silver, a distinguished and respected 
citizen of New York, paying tribute to 
the memory of a very old friend of mine, 
Hon. Nathan D. Perlman, who among 
other things served four terms in this 
House: 

We baye foregathered here to honor the 
memory of a fine American, a distinguished 
son of our great city, who dedicated the 
major portion of his adult life to serving 
his fellowmen. The naming of this thor- 
oughfare for him has an unusual significance 
for he gu ve so much of his time, energy, and 
fine talents to the institution which faces 
what is now to be known as Nathan D. Perl- 
man Place. 

The passing of Nathan Perlman was a 
great loss to Beth Israel Hospital. It was 
more of a loss to the city of New York which 
he was serving at the time of his death. 
And, my friends, for me personally it meant 
the tearing away of a tried and true friend, 
an unselfish coworker, modest, self-effacing, 
but nevertheless a great force for good in 
the affairs of the institution of which I 
have the honor to be president, 
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He was my good right arm, His advice 
Was invaluable, and his sole thought was 
the interest and welfare of Beth Israel, a 
voluntary institution serving all without 
regard to their ability to pay. After a long 
and difficult day on the bench, he would 
come to Beth Israel and give us the benefit 
of his excclient judgment and advance sug- 
gestions and ideas that proved so helpful 
to us. 

Nathan Perlman was a humanitarian in 
the finest sense of that word. He loved 
people and he wanted them to be happy. He 
knew how much poverty and sickness took 
iis toll, especially among the underprivi- 
leged. To him the outstanding problem was 
the welfare of the thousands of New Yorkers 
who needed a helping hand, and he felt that 
Beth Israel Hospital was one of the Institu- 
tions through which this assistance could 
be given effectively in the matter of health, 

Iam impelled to tell you on this occasion 
of his last days for it was In Beth Israel Hos- 
pital that he entered upon his eternal sleep, 
For me this is a sad but tender memory. 
Plans had been completed to lay the cor- 
nerstone for the clinic which had been 
named for me, and he told a very good 
friend of mine that he looked forward to 
speaking at the ceremonies. On such an 
occasion, which marked the greatest honor 
that has ever been conferred on me, nothing 
would have made me happier than to have 
Nathan Periman present. Unfortunately, 
his fliness became critical and he Jay on a 
bed of sickness unable to be with us. But I 
know and shall always feel that Nathan Perl- 
man was with us in spirit on that day. 

I have dwelt at length on my association 
with Nathan Perlman because I know of my 
personal knowledge of his many kindly deeds, 
of his deep uncerstanding of human nature, 
his compassionate viewpoint, his belief in 
the ultimate goodness of things, and of his 
philosophy of lite. He had a host of friends 
because people just naturally gravitated to 
him, As a judge on the bench he was 
obliged to make difficult decisions which 
might affect the future course of the lives 
of men and women, but he had a very keen 
sense of justice and fair dealing. 

Most of us I am sure are familiar with his 
long career as a public servant. For 41 
years, he served his fellow citizens in many 
capacities. In 1911, he began his career as a 
Deputy Attorney General; this was followed 
by three terms in the State assembly, and 
later he was a Member of the House of Rep- 
representatives for several terms. In 1936 he 
was appointed a city magistrate and a year 
later was elevated to justice of the court of 
special sessions, a post which he held at the 
time of bis passing. 

This is a record of which his family and 
friends may well be proud. As a legislator, 
he was identified with the enactment of 
much progressive legislation, particularly in 
behalf of labor; as a judge he won the re- 
spect of the members of the bar who ap- 
peared before the tribunal which he graced, 

It seems to me that one of the greatest 
tributes paid to him was his appointment to 
the Mayor's Committee on Unity. For 
Nathan Perlman was essentially a man who 
sought unity and understanding between the 
people of all races and strains. He knew 
that all problems would be easier to solve 
if they were approached on all sides in a 
spirit of willing and cooperative compromise. 

And so his friends—who were legion—and 
a great many ot whom have come here to- 
day, know that this symbol, this sign which 
bears his name, represents an honor not from 
any particular institution, organized group, 
or movement, but from the great city of New 
York whose people he served with loyalty and 
competence. The fact that it is now the 
mame of a thoroughfare where he was an 
active worker for over a quarter of a century, 
gives added meaning to this action by the 
City Council of New York. I want to ex- 
press my thanks to Councilman Welissberger 
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who Introduced the bill and Majority Lead- 
er Joseph T. Sharkey for his cooperation in 
having the measure adopted by the council. 
The younger men who are coming into 
public life may well take a good example 
from the life of Nathan Perlman. They 
should realize that those values which he 
established as a human being and as a public 
servant are the values that make for decent 
living, sympathetic understanding of the 
needs of our less fortunate people, and a de- 
sire to look upon public office as a public 
trust. We miss Nathan Perlman and all of us 
at Beth Israel shall forever cherish his mem- 
He left behind the finest heritage to 
his family—a good name—and to the people 
where he worked and strived and succeeded, 
a record of many good deeds. I am proud to 
be here with you to honor him. He was my 
friend. Thank you. 


Text of Strauss H-Blast Statement 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 
or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 1, 1954 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following text of 
the H-blast statement issued by Chair- 
man Lewis L. Strauss of the Atomic 
Energy Commission: 

The President has authorized me to make 
available those portions of my report of yes- 
terday to him, the publication of which 
would not compromise information vital to 
our national security. 

I have just returned from the Pacific prov- 
ing grounds of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion where I witnessed the second part of a 
test serles of thermonuclear weapons. I will 
describe it as well as I am able, but perhaps 
before doing so it would be appropriate to 
begin with a short summary of the historical 
background. 

We detected the test of an atomic weapon, 
or device, by the Russians in August of 1949. 
Realizing that our leadership was therefore 
challenged and that our sole possession of 
the weapon which had been a major deter- 
rent to aggression had been canceled, it 
became clear that our superiority would 
thereafter be only relative and dependent 
upon a quantitative lead—that is to say, 
upon our posession of greater numbers of 
atomic weapons so long as that could be 
maintained. There was, however, the al- 
ternative of a qualitative lead if we could 
make a weapon of greater force—greater than 
the fission weapons by a degree of magnitude 
comparable to the diference betwen fission 
bombs and conventional bombs. A theo- 
retical method of accomplishing this was 
known to our scientists. 

WORK BEGUN IN 1950 


In January 1950, the President directed the 
Atomic Energy Commission to undertake the 
necessary steps to see if this weapon, vari- 
ously called the hydrogen bomb, the fusion 
bomb, and the thermonuclear bomb, could 
in fact be made. As you know, thanks to 
the ingenuity of those scientists and engi- 
neers who devoted themselves to the project, 
the feasibility of the fusion reaction was 
demonstrated and a prototype was tested at 
Eniwetok in November 1952. . 

This test produced the largest man-made 
explosion ever witnessed to that date, and 
from that point we moved into refinement of 
design and other development. In August 
of last year the Russians also tested a weapon 
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or cevice of a yleld well beyond the range 
of regular fission weapons and which derived 
a part of its force from the fusion of light 
elements. There is good reason to believe 
that they had begun work on this weapon 
substantially before we did. 

The present series of tests has been long 
in the planning. It is conducted jointly by 
the Atomic Energy Commission and the De- 
partment of Defense. A task force composed 
of the three armed services and a scientific 
staff representing the Commission was es- 
tablished last year In accordance with the 
procedure successfully followed in preceding 
tests outside our continental limits. The 
Navy, Air Force, and Army have successively 
supplied the command for the task forces. 


MARCH SHOTS SUCCESSFUL 


Early this January men and supplies be- 
gan to move out to the proving grounds for 
this series. The first shot took place on its 
scheduled date of March 1, and the second 
on March 25. Both were successful. No 
test ls made without a definite purpose and 
a careful determination that it is directed 
toward an end result of major Importance 
to our military strength and readiness, The 
results which the scientists at Los Alamos 
and Livermore had hoped to obtain from 
these two tests were fully realized, and 
enormous potential has been added to our 
military posture by what we have learned. 

It should also be noted that the testing 
of weapons is important likewise in order 
to be fully aware of the possible, future, 
aggressive ability of an enemy for we now 
fully know that we possess no monopoly of 
capability in this awesome fleld. 

Now as to this specific test series. The 
first shot has been variously described as 
“devastating,” “out of control,” and with 
other exaggerated and mistaken characterl- 
zations. I would not wish to minimize it. 
It was a very large blast, but at no time was 
the testing out of control. The misappre- 
hension seems to have arisen due to two 
facts. First, that the yield was about double 
that of the calculated estimate—a margin 
of error not incompatible with a totally new 
weapon, (The range of guesses on the first 
A-bomb covered a relatively far wider spec- 
trum.) Second, because of the results of 
the Tall-out.“ 5 

FALL-OUT STAGED IN OCEAN 


When a large explosion occurs on or within 
a certain distance of the ground, an amount 
of earth or water or whatever Is beneath the 
center of the explosion is sucked up into the 
air, The heavy particles fall out quickly. 
The lighter ones are borne away In the direc- 
tion of the wind until they, too, settle out. 
If the explosion is a nuclear one, many of 
these particles are radioactive as are the 
vaporized parts of the weapon itself. 

For this reason the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission has conducted the tests of its larger 
weapons away from the mainland so that the 
fall-out would occur in the ocean where It 
would be quickly dissipated both by dilu- 
tion and by rapid decay of most of the radio- 
activity which is of short duration. The 
Marshall Islands were selected for the site 
of the first large-scale tests—Operation 
Crossroads—for reasons which will be ap- 
parent from the maps which I shall show 
you. The late Adm. W. H. P. Blandy. 
under whom I had the privilege of serving, 
selected the Bikini site. 

The Marshall Islands during the months of 
February, March, and April are usually fa- 
vored by winds which would blow away from 
any inhabited atolls. The two atolls of 
Bikini and Eniwetok were chosen as the base 
for these operations. Each of these atolls 
is a large necklace of coral reef surrounding 
a lagoon two to three hundreds of square 
miles in area, and at various points on the 
reef like beads on a string appear a multi- 
tude of little islands, some a few score acres 
in extent—others no more than sandspits. It 
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is these small uninhabited treeless sand- 
bars which are used for the experiments. 
As a matter of fact, the task force dredged up 
enough sand and coral to bulld one of these 
so-called islands to have it where it was 
wanted most advantageously for shot No. 1. 
The impression that an entire atoll or even 
large islands have been destroyed in these 
tests is erroneous. It would be more accu- 
rate to say a large sandspit or reef. 

WINDS CAREFULLY STUDIED 

Before the shot takes place, there is a care- 
ful survey of the winds at all elevations up 
to many thousands of feet. This survey is 
conducted by weather stations on islands and 
on fleet units at widely separated points. 
Contrary to general belief, winds do not 
blow in only one direction at a given time 
and place. At various heights above the 
earth, winds are found to be blowing fre- 
quently in opposite directions and at greatly 
varying speeds. An atomic cloud is there- 
fore sheared by these winds as it rises 
through them. The meteorologists attempt 
to forecast the wind direction for the opti- 
mum condition and the task force com- 
mander thereupon decides on the basis of 
the weather reports when the test shall be 
made. The weather forecast is necessarily 
long range because a warning area must be 
searched for shipping and the search which is 
carried out both visually and by radar in 
P2V Navy planes requires a day or more to 
complete, 

The “warning area” Is an area surround- 
ing the proving grounds within which it is 
determined that a hazard to shipping or 
aviation exists. We have established many 
such areas as have other governments, This 
map shows such areas off the Pacific coast at 
Point Magu, and off the Hawaiian Islands. 
Here is a large guided-misslle area from Flor- 
ida across the Bahamas. Here is one main- 
tained by Great Britain off Australia, In- 
cluding our continental warning areas, we 
have established a total of 447 such warning 
and/or danger areas. This particular warn- 
ing arca was first established in 1947. The 
United Nations were advised and appropriate 
notices were carried then and subsequently 
in marine and aeration navigational manuals, 
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Despite such notices there are many in- 
stances where accidents or near accidents 
have resulted from inadvertent trespass in 
such warning areas, The very size of them 
makes it impossible to fence or police them. 
For the day of shot No. 1, the meteorologists 
had predicted a wind condition which should 
have carried the fallout to the north of the 
the group of small atolls lying to the east 
of Bikini. The survey aircraft carefully 
searched the area and reported no shipping. 
The shot was fired. The wind failed to fol- 
low the predictions but shifted south of that 
line and the little islands of Rongelap, Ron- 
gerik, and Uterik were in the path of the fall- 
out. A Japanese fishing trawler, the Fortu- 
nate Dragon, appears to have been missed by 
the search but, based on a statement attri- 
buted to her skipper, to the effect that he saw 
the flash of the explosion and heard the con- 
cussion 6 minutes later, it must have been 
well within the danger area. The 23 crew 
members on the ship, 28 American personnel 
manning weather stations on the little 
islands, and the 236 natives on these islands 
were therefore within the area of the fall- 
out. The supposition that the actual blast 
of the bomb extended over such enormous 
areas is of course entirely incorrect. 

The task-force commander promptly 
evacuated all the people from these islands, 
They were taken to Kwajalein where we 
maintained a naval establishment and there 
placed under continuous and competent 
medical supervision. I yisited them there 
last week. Since that time it has been de- 
termined that our weather personnel could 
be returned to duty, but are still being kept 
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on Kwajalein for the benefit of further ob- 
servation. None of the 28 weather personnel 
have burns. The 236 natives also appeared 
to me to be well and happy. The excep- 
tions were 2 sick cases among them, 1 an 
aged man in advanced stages of diabetes, 
the other a very old woman with crippling 
arthritis. Neither of these cases have any 
connection with the tests. Today, a full 
month after the event, the medical staff on 
Kwajalein have advised us that they antici- 
pate no illness, barring, of course, disease 
which might be hereafter contracted. One 
child bas been born in the group, and others 
are expected. 
CAN'T EXAMINE JAPANESE 

The situation with respect to the 23 Japa- 
nese fishermen is Jess certain due to the fact 
that Gur people have not yet been permitted 
by the Japanese authorities to make a proper 
clinical examination. It is Interesting to 
note, however, that the reports which have 
Tecently come through to us indicate that 
the blood count of these men is comparable 
to that of our weather-station personnel. 
Skin lesions are said to be already healing. 
The men are under continual observation by 
Japanese physicians, and we are represented 
in Japan by Dr. Morton, of the Atomic Bomb 
Casualty Commission, and Mr. Eisenbud, of 
the Atomic Energy Commission. 

With respect to the stories concerning 
widespread contamination of tuna and other 
fish ns the result of the tests, the facts do not 
confirm them. The only contaminated fish 
discovered were those in the open hold of the 
Japanese trawler. Commissioner Crawford, 
of the United States Food and Drug Admin- 
istration, has advised us: “Our inspectors 
found no instance of radioactivity in any 
shipments of fish from Pacific waters. In- 
spections were undertaken as a purely pre- 
cautionary measure, * © There is no o- 
casion here for public apprehension about 
this type of contamination.” 
haps note that in the waters around Bikini 
and Eniwetok at certain seasons of the year 
almost all fish caught are normally poison- 
ous as a result of feeding on certain season- 
ally prevalent micro-organisms, and the na- 
tives and our task force personnel do not 
eat them at such times. 
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In the matter of indemnifying the Japa- 
nese, our Government has informed the Jap- 
anese Government that it is prepared to 
agree to reimbursement for such financial 
assistance as the Japanese Government and 
our Embassy in Tokyo, jointly, may find nec- 
essary as an interim measure to give to the 
persons involved for current medical care 
and family relief, including wages. 

With respect to the apprehension that fall- 
out radioactivity would move toward Japan 
on the Japanese Current, I can state that 
any radioactivity falling into the test area 
would become harmless within a few miles 
after being picked up by these currents 
which move slowly—less than 1 mile per 
hour—and would be completely undetectable 
within 500 miles or less. 

With respect to a story which received 
some currency last week to the effect that 
there is danger of a fallout of radioactive 
material in the United States, it should be 
noted that after every test we have had, and 
the Russinn tests as well, there is a small 
increase in natural “background” radiation 
in some localities within the continental 
United States, but, currently, it is less than 
that observed after some of the previous con- 
tinental and overseas tests, and far below the 
levels which could be harmful in any way to 
human beings, animals, or crops. It will de- 
crease rapidly after the tests until the radia- 
tion level has returned approximately to the 
normal background, 


MILITARY CAPABILITY UP 


A recent comment which I have been 
shown has suggested that the incident in- 
volving the fallout on inhabited areas was 


I should per- 
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actually a planned part of the operation. I 
do not wish to comment on this other than 
to characterize it as utterly false, irresponsi- 
ble, and gravely unjust to the men engaged 
in this patriotic service. 

Finally, I would say that one important 
result of these hydrogen bomb developments 
has been the enhancement of our military 
capability to the point where we should soon 
be more free to increase our emphasis on the 
peaceful uses of atomic power—at home and 
abroad. It will be a tremendous satisfaction 
to those who have participated in this pro- 
gram that it has hastened that day. 


What America Means to Me 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. JEFFREY P. HILLELSON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 1, 1954 


Mr. HILLELSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
this essay by Darrel Lane, son of Mr. 
and Mrs, Eugene L. Lane, 1516 South 
Pleasant Street, Independence, Mo., an 
eighth-grade student at junior high 
School. Mr. Lane was one of the first- 
place winners in the American essay 
contest sponsored by the General Fed- 
eration of Women's Clubs. His essay 
was entitled “What America Means to 
Me.” ‘This was published recently in the 
Independence Examiner, of Independ- 
ence, Mo., March 29 1954. The essay 
follows: 

WHAT ANERICA MEANS TO ME 


The topic, What America Means to Me, 
immediately brings to mind two distinct 
lines of thought, heritage, and future. 

As for our heritage, what American boy 
does not thrill to the stories of our heroic 
forefathers? The wonderful display of cour- 
age and defiance at the Boston Tea Party, 
the shot heard around the world at Concord, 
and brilliant and immortal Battle of Bunker 
Hill, or the miseries and heartbreaking 
days at Valley Forge. Finaily, victory was 
theirs. Thus began the most wonderful 
land on earth in which to be born, 

From the original Declaration of Inde- 
pendence to the final acceptance of our won- 
derful Constitution, the founders of our 
beloved Republic showed deep insight into 
our present and future problems. 

To this day I sincerely believe that there 
are very few of our ancestors’ hopes and 
dreams that have not been fulfilied. It 
would be a proud day for General Wash- 
ington, Mr. Jefferson, Mr. Adams, Hancock, 
or Frankiin to be able to see and travel the 
width and length of our great and glorious 
Nation. We should be forever proud that 
in less than 200 years since their time, that 
we have never for an instant let their dreams 
die. 

To be called an American is a tonic to a 
human that can never be matched by any- 
thing whether it be material or spiritual. 

We have no dreams of world conquest. 
We have only brotherly love for all beings 
of this planet. But nevertheless it is sor- 
rowful to think that all the people of this 
great world in which we live, cannot share 
our wonderful heritage and future. We as 
a whole are a peace-loving people, but we 
have never been known to dodge a conflict 
no matter what the odds, if we felt there 
was the slightest infringement on our rights 
to live as free men and women. We have 
and will resist all efforts to wrest away any 

of the great freedoms and protections 
set up for us by our ancestors. We have 
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established ourselves now and forever to be 
defenders of the common rights of all men 
regardless of race, creed. or color. 

Our future is boundless and there is no 
limit to the fruits of earnest effort in our 
beloved America. 

America has become the home of the great- 
est inventive genius on earth. When the 
most learned scientists, writers, humanitar- 
ians, and workmen of the world now say, 
“home,” they mean all our immense country. 

For an honest American there are no geo- 
graphical boundaries, no passports to carry 
in our country. 

We are a freedom-loving people and as 
long as our forefather’s blood runs in our 
veins there will always be free America. By 
free America we mean individual freedoms 
for every man, woman, and child of our ever- 
increasing population. We have the right to 
think, work, and worship as we each desire. 
Where on earth can you find the religious 
freedoms that are enjoyed without censor- 
ship, except in our country? Your father 
may be Protestant, Jew. or Catholic but you 
as an Individual are allowed to worship as 
you please. If you are the type of person 
that feels you need no church, but have a 
belief of your own, you are free in that re- 
spect also. 

There are no limits to the chances for edu- 
cation in our country. This great opportu- 
nity is left up to the Individual after he is 
of mature enough age to judge for himself. 
If the poor or more unfortunate has the 
earnest desire to educate himself he will al- 
ways find willing and helping hands to aszist 
him. 

Our modern cities and wonderful farms, 
our wonderful transportation systems and 
great recreational centers, will remain for- 
ever as monuments to the courage and forti- 
tude of our forebears. 

By no measure of thought could any fortu- 
nate inhabitant of this great country lan- 
guish in his endeavors to perpetuate the 
trials and tribulations of the present day 
sefenders of this great republic. 

Sometimes it may seem that men and 
women are called by our leaders for an un- 
necessary or a supreme sacrifice. If anyone 
ever for a minute should entertain such 
thought, he has only to ask any incividual of 
the millions who have been called on to do 
so, They will tell you that for an American 
there is no question. We do not believe in 
needless sacrifice, but there is no limit to 
what we will do to preserve the most revered 
of all rights of common men, that is per- 
sonal freedom. 

We are not a foolish nation as history will 
bear out. We do not insist that everyone 
else believe as we do. We never, at any time, 
have used our great power to usurp another 
nation. 

We would rather be considered as protec- 
tors of all freedom-loving people. It can 
never be said that we have ever bypassed 
any opportunity to help a weaker nation, if 
they are worthy of help. 

To be called an American should in itrelf 
be satisfaction enough to make up for any 
hardship or effort ever ofered by any of us 
Americans, 


Statement Stating Purposes of H. R. 5605 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFREY P. HILLELSON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 31, 1954 


Mr. HILLELSON. Mr. Speaker, H. R. 
5605 is a bill that I have introduced after 
much study and many conferences with 
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members of the staff of Intergovernmen- 
tal Relations Subcommittee, a subcom- 
mittee of the House Government Oper- 
ations Committee. Also, I have con- 
sulted with authorities in different Gov- 
ernment agencies concerning the merit 
and wisdom of this bill. 

This bill amends the Federal Property 
and Administrative Services Act of 1949 
to provide that transfers of real prop- 
erty from certain Government corpora- 
tions to other Government agencies 
shall not operate to remove such real 
property from local tax rolls providing 
the property has before the transfer 
been on local tax rolls. 

In many cases where real estate has 
been owned by Government corporations 
and subject to local taxes authorized by 
the Federal Government to be paid by 
the corporation, this tax revenue to the 
local taxing agencies has been lost or 
terminated when this real property has 
been transferred to another Federal 
agency which is not authorized to pay 
such taxes. It has long been established 
that Federal property is not subject to 
State and local taxation without the 
consent of the Federal Government. 
However, for many years the Federal 
Government has given this consent un- 
der certain circumstances and, in par- 
ticular, with respect to real property 
owned by Government corporations cre- 
ated by Congress. Many hundreds of 
war plants were established and oper- 
ated under the corporate form and were 
authorized to pay State and local taxes 
on their real property to the same extent 
as private industry is required to pay 
taxes on similar real property. In most 
cases this afforded local taxing author- 
ities much needed assistance in their tax 
problems. 

At the end of World War H. the cor- 
porations owning these properties began 
to dispose of them either by sale, trans- 
fer to other Federal agencies, or to the 
War Assets Corporation or its successor, 
the General Services Administration, as 
excess or for handling under the Indus- 
trial Reserve Act. In an effort to take 
care of the tax situation the War Assets 
Corporation, in regulations promulgated 
under the Surplus Property Act of 1944, 
made certain provisions for the payment 
by the disposal agency of taxes due for 
periods after assumption of responsi- 
bility for surplus real property. Appro- 
priations made to carry out the Surplus 
Property Act of 1944—Public Law 785 
and 862, 80th Congress, 1st and 2d ses- 
sions—provide for payment of amounts 
in lieu ot taxes on real property declared 
surplus by Government-owned corpora- 
tions under that act. 

This authority was continued by sec- 
tion 210 (a) (9) of the Federal Property 
and Administrative Services Act of 
1949—Public Law 152, 81st Congress, Ist 
session—as amended by the act of Sep- 
tember 5, 1940—Sixty-fourth Statutes at 
Large, page 581—and applied to real 
property declared surplus by Govern- 
ment corporations, pursuant to the Sur- 
plus Property Act of 1944, where legal 
title to such real property remains in 
any such Government corporation, 
Under the War Assets Administration 
regulations referred to and the similar 
Provision in the Federal Property and 
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Administrative Act of 1949, it was the 
policy cf the General Services Adminis- 
tration and the War Assets Administra- 
tion to leave title to real property de- 
clared to them as surplus in the name of 
the Corporation until sold or assigned 
for use by an agency of the Government. 

This provision, until recently, pre- 
vented loss of taxes to local taxing au- 
thorities—in those cases of Government 
corporation real estate subject to taxes 
being declared surplus—until title passed 
from the corporation. If title passed to 
private ownership, local finances were 
not upset because of discontinuance of 
payment of real-estate taxes by the Gov- 
ernment corporation. However, on July 
15, 1952, the United States Court of 
Claims, in the case of the Board of 
County Commissioners of Sedgwick 
County, State of Kansas, against the 
United States announced a decision 
which in most cases renders the cited 
provision ineffective. The case involved 
a claim by the county of Sedgwick for 
taxes assessed against real property rec- 
ord title to which was held in the name 
of Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
but which had been declared surplus to 
War Assets Administration under the 
Surplus Property Act of 1944. The de- 
cision states that, while no change in 
the tax status of the property—from a 
taxable one when the property was under 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
supervision—was effected by the decla- 
ration of surplus alone, the acceptance 
of accountability therefor by War Assets 
Administration removed the property 
from taxable status. On the basis of 
this decision and one applied later in a 
specific case by the Comptroller General 
of the United States, payment of taxes 
has been and will be suspended in a good 
many cases that will work a real hard- 
ship on local communities, A recent 
partial canvass of the situation by the 
General Services Administration showed 
that 62 cases in 23 States and 50 con- 
gressional districts have occurred within 
the last 5 years in which local communi- 
ties lost over $2,500,000 in taxes, that 
they had been receiving from Federal 
corporations, because the property had 
been transferred to Federal agencies not 
authorized by law to pay the taxes. 

Typical is the case in my own Missouri 
Fourth District where the RFC several 
years ago purchased property which now 
houses the Bendix Corp. This real prop- 
erty since has been transferred to the 
Navy, pursuant to Public Law 364, 80th 
Congress. I have been informed that 
this amounts to a loss in annual taxes 
of approximately $191,000 to both Jack- 
son County and Kansas City, Mo. This, 
of course, would be remedied under this 
proposed bill. 

A complete summary of this bill is as 
follows: 

First. Provides that when taxable real 
property that has been on the local tax 
rolls is transferred by a Government 
corporation to other Government agen- 
cies it shall remain subject to taxation 
regardless of subsequent transfers to 
other Federal agencies while it is leased 
for commercial purposes; and in certain 
other cases, payments in lieu of taxes 
shall be made, 
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Second. The Government is authorized 
to pay these local taxes on payments in 
lieu thereof on real property described in 
this act. Payments in lieu of taxes shall 
equal the amount which would be paya- 
ble as real property taxes if the real 
property were privately owned, less cer- 
tain appropriate deductions. 

Third. That any Government corpo- 
ration created after the effective date 
of this title their real property will be 
subject to taxation by local taxing au- 
thorities to the same extent as other real 
property unless specifically provided 
otherwise. 

Fourth. Provides that the effective 
date of this bill will be as of January 1, 
1954, and that the date of June 22, 1948, 
shall be the date which will exclude from 
the provisions of the proposed legisla- 
tion any real property owned and dis- 
posed of by Government corporations 
prior to that date. 

Fifth, The Government will not be 
subject to penalties or penalty interest 
on these properties. The real property 
mentioned in this bill will not be subject 
to any lien, foreclosure, garnishment, or 
other proceedings because of nonpay- 
ment or failure to make timely payment 
of taxes on real property. This provi- 
sion was included to protect the United 
States Government from paying such 
penalties which in many cases are com- 
mon in many taxing authorities. This 
is necessary so that if Congress should 
be negligent or tardy in appropriating 
sufficient funds to take care of the taxes 
that the Government corporations or 
Federal agencies would not be penalized 
for being 1 to 4 or 5 months late as it 
is not always possible to have appropria- 
tion bills passed by certain dates in order 
to make prompt payment to taxing au- 
thorities. ‘ 

Sixth. No payments in lieu of taxes 
shall be made with respect to real prop- 
erty which is taxable under other local 
laws, real property used or held for pur- 
poses for which property under private 
ownership would be exempt from taxa- 
tion, or real property used or held pri- 
marily for services to the local public, 
such as defense installations, court- 
houses, post offices, and so forth, 

Seventh. This act shall expire as of 
December 31, 1956, unless renewed by 
Congress. The reason for this expiration 
date is that it is hoped that this problem 
of local taxes on Federal property will be 
included as a subject of study, investiga- 
tion, and recommendations by the pro- 
posed Commission on Intergovernmental 
Relations. 


Rural Electrification 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 
OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 1, 1954 
Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, I have re- 


ceived copy of a resolution passed by the 
Nottoway County (Va.) Farmers Union 
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regarding the rural electrification pro- 
gram and public power program of this 
administration, and in accordance with 
the unanimous consent that I have been 
granted, I desire it to be included along 
With my remarks in the Appendix of the 
RECORD: 


Whereas the Rural Electrification Admin- 
istration and the farmer-owned electric co- 
operatives have served the best interest of 
the farmers of this country; and 

Whereas an adequate supply of electric 
power is in the interest of the entire coun; 
try; and 

Where about 93 percent of the farms of the 
country have been supplied with electric 
power through the electric cooperatives and 
the power policies of the Government during 
the past 18 years: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Nottoway County Farm- 
ers Union, representing 140 farm families of 
Nottoway County, goes on record as sup- 
porting the REA and our present system of 
farmer-owned electric cooperatives and urges 
that the necessary safeguards be provided by 
the Congress to prevent the executive branch 
of government from turning the farmer- 
owned cooperatives over to the commercial 
power interests; Be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to Congressman WATKINS M. ABBITT, 
Senator A. WriLLIs ROBERTSON, Senator Harry 
F. Brun, to the newspaper, and to the State 
Farmers Union. 

The above resolution was adopted March 
11, 1954. 

G. F. Jones, 
President. 

C. E. ELLIOTT, 
Secretary. 


Agricultural Surplus 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 1, 1954 
Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, I have to- 


day presented to the Congress a joint 
resolution providing that all agricultural 


~ 


products accumulated by the Federal- 


Government prior to January 1, 1954, be 
declared to be surplus war material and 
either stockpiled as is other war surplus 
material or disposed of under the same 
rules and regulations as all other war 
Surplus. 

I submit to you that a grateful nation 
has completely forgotten one of the most 
important producers of wartime mate- 
rials—the farmer—and has failed to 
treat his wartime product on the same 
basis as other products produced for war. 

I submit that this Nation is forgetting 
that, under the strain of wartime produc- 
tion, the one thing that had top priority 
in importance was food. 

Because it was asked to do so, because 
high subsidies were paid for such pro- 
duction, because it was a patriotic duty, 
American agriculture tightened tugs that 
had never been tightened before and 
turned that production to the Nation on 
the same basis and for the same cause 
that producers of guns, tanks, planes, 
trucks, and ammunition produced. 

In the case of all other war produc- 
tion, valued in excess of $50 billion, it 
has been treated as war material. That 
Which could be stockpiled has been stock- 
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piled; that which could not be stock- 
piled is being disposed of as war surplus. 
According to recent news reports, some 
$2 billion worth has been disposed of 
in Korea for a few cents on the original 
dollar invested. 

What has been done with the agricul- 
tural products produced for war? It is 
being handled as any peacetime food 
surplus might be handled. It has been 
taken over by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation and is being fed into the 
market as rapidly as it can be disposed 
of, principally on the domestic market, 
to glut the market and beat down the 
price of similar food products which are 
now being produced on a peacetime basis. 

Farm prices cannot maintain stability, 
farm economy cannot revert to normal, 
so long as this war surplus material is 
held as a constant club over normal pro- 
duction of foodstuffs. 

In considering the status of wartime 
production for defense purposes, it 
should be remembered that huge subsi- 
dies were paid to industry, labor, and 
agriculture to stimulate production. 

Industry, which was engaged in reg- 
ular peacetime production for civilian 
use and consumption, entered into con- 
tracts with the Federal Government, 
providing that products sold to the Goy- 
ernment for wartime use would not be 
resold on the American market in com- 
petition with production for nonmilitary 
purposes. Such companies as General 
Motors, Ford Motor Co., Willys-Over- 
land, and others incorporated such pro- 
visions in their wartime production con- 
tracts. Those cars, trucks, jeeps, and so 
forth, are not now and were not, after 
World War II, disposed of as war surplus 
in America. Following World War II, 
millions of dollars worth of such mate- 
rial were abandoned, junked, and war- 
surplussed in foreign countries at a frac- 
tion of their cost. The same thing is 
true today, only probably on a smaller 
scale. 

What is the situation with regard to 
agricultural products, produced for war? 

Farmers of America could not, of 
course, sit down around a conference 
table and contract with the Government 
that the result of their production would 
not be thrown on the market in competi- 
tion with their peacetime production. 
They could not regulate that production 
as readily as industry could. They pro- 
duced for war and the stockpile of their 
production is now being used by the Fed- 
eral Government to glut their peacetime 
production market, 


Let us take a look at the record. 


During World War II, food production 


was given priority over military service. 
Any youth who was engaged in farming 
was automatically deferred from mili- 
tary service, During the Korean war, 
any youth who could prove that he was 
necessary for farm production was de- 
ferred at the discretion of the local draft 
board. Why? Because agricultural pro- 
duction was considered more essential 
than military service. 

High bonuses were paid by the Fed- 
eral Government for the production of 
foodstuffs and certain agricultural prod- 
ucts needed in war material. Every ef- 
fort was made to stimulate agriculture’s 
production, 
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It was a national policy. Agricultural 
production was considered more neces- 
sary than any other production. That 
national policy continued up to and in- 
cluding the 1953 crop. Under the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act—through 
which means agricultural production 
was stimulated for war purposes—the 
Secretary of Agriculture was required to 
reduce farm aceages when crop reserves 
reached a certain peak, unless in his 
judgment national security demanded 
continuance of such production. On the 
basis that such an emergency existed, 
Secretary of Agriculture Brannan re- 
fused to declare such acreage reduction 
on the 1953 crop, thereby determining, 
as a national policy, that wartime pro- 
duction of agricultural products should 
be continued through the 1953 crop year. 

I have heard it repeated many times 
that in so doing, Secretary Brannan was 
just making it tough for the Republi- 
cans. I do not feel, however, that an 
obligation established by the administra- 
tion then in power or by the Federal 
Government can be sloughed off that 
lightly. This was a quasi-contract which 
is just as binding as the contract made 
with industrial firms. 

I feel that the agricultural surplus cre- 
ated under the stress of war is identical 
with the other $50 billion surplus of war 
materials on hand at the present time, 
I fee] that it is the obligation of the Fed- 
eral Government to declare it such and 
treat it exactly the same. 

Since crop production is something 
that cannot be turned on and off like a 
spigot and since the 1953 crop was pro- 
duced under wartime emergency—so de- 
clared by the Secretary of Agriculture— 
and actually in the process of production 
when the armistice came in Korea in 
July—that 1953 crop should be included 
in the war surplus declaration. 

I feel that all storable agricultural 
products should be placed in a war sur- 
plus military food stockpile. Nonstor- 
able products should be disposed of on 
foreign markets in the same manner as 
other war surplus materials are dis- 
posed of. 

I hope the American public will realize 
that the agricultural producer is in no 
different position, with respect to his 
wartime production, than the industrial 
producer, The surplus of war foods and 
war materials are in identically the same 
position. If it is proper to charge off one 
product to the cost of war, it is proper 
to charge off the other. 

Certainly, this surplus war produc- 
tion dare not be used now as a lash across 
the back of agriculture and this bounti- 
ful production for defense be used to glut 
the domestic market and threaten the 
economic well-being of a peacetime econ- 
omy, by holding it in competition with 
the normal peacetime commercial pro- 
duction. 

To follow such a procedure can only 
bankrupt agriculture which, after all, is 
the foundation of the economic structure 
of the Nation. 


If it is right that the war-produced 


Products of industry and labor should be 


declared war surplus and stockpiled, 
then it is right that the war-produced 
products of agriculture be treated in the 
same manner, 
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Civilian Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 1, 1954 


Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, during 
World War II. I was a major on the 
Queens Division staff of the New York 
City Patrol Corps, which was an auxili- 
ary of the New York Police Department 
under the supervision of civil defense, 
In the course of this service I became ac- 
quainted with the work of civil defense 
units and the fact that many citizens 
failed to appreciate the responsibility 
which attaches to such organizations, 
Recent events which indicate the enor- 
mity of the power of the atomic and 
hydrogen bombs should awaken in every 
citizen his responsibility in civilian de- 
fense. An excellent article by Felix Mor- 
ley appears in the April issue of Nation's 
Business: 

Tue STATE OF THE NATION 
(By Felix Morley) 

If an atom or hydrogen bomb should be 
dropped on an American city, the devastated 
community would not be expected to con- 
front the emergency unaided. Every part of 
the Union would pour out its resources to 
aid the afflicted member. Nobody in Okla- 
homa, for instance, would grumble if the 
State legislature levied a special tax to help 
pay for reconstruction in New York. 

This can be asserted with confidence not 
merely from a general knowledge of one’s 
own people, but also because the entire civil 
defense organization is based on the Federal 
idea. That is, it assumes that while the lo- 
cality has the first responsibility for meet- 
ing an unexpected disaster it can also rely 
implicitly on the unity of the whole. This 
is the basic theory of the Federal Civil De- 
fense Act, under which the great majority of 
the States have now made mutual-aid agree- 
ments with each other. These agreements 
provide for a standardization of procedures 
and equipment, giving substance to the 
familiar motto on the great seal of the 
United States: “E Pluribus Unum—one out 
of many.” 

This decentralized method of meeting a 
national problem is traditional with Ameri- 
cans, and is so natural to most of us that 
comment ought to be superfluous. Yet it 
should be realized that European officials 
stationed in Washington find our civil de- 
fense setup extraordinary. They cannot un- 
derstand why it is not all directed by a big 
central agency empowered to tell the mayors 
of every city just how they should prepare 
for the possible emergency. 

Many of these Europeans think that there 
is absolutely no military threat to the United 
States from Russia, They regard the air- 
raid drills, special road signs, and all the 
rest of it as silly. But if we anticipate an 
attack, they say, why not plan the defense 
with customary American efficiency? Why 
all this cumbersome business of interstate 
agreements to achieve what might be accom- 
plished by a single directive from the Na- 
tion's Capital? 

I have myself recently heard these very 
questions asked several times by foreigners 
in Washington. And they are natural ques- 
tions. Anybody brought up under a unitary 
government, where the localities have little 
or no power to direct their affairs, can be ex- 
cused for not understanding the American 
system of home rule, What is disconcerting 
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is not that Europeans ask these questions, 
but that Americans in answering them seem 
increasingly to assert that our Federal sys- 
tem is out of date. “It was designed for the 
18th century.“ they say apologetically, “and 
should be revised for the atomic age.“ 

This growing tendency to sell the Federal 
Republic short is for two fundamental rea- 
sons downright stupid. In the first place, 
there is absolutely no reason to expect more 
efficiency from a central authority than from 
the cooperative approach to local problems. 
Whether the issue be the curriculum of a 
school or the disposal of sewage, whether it 
be a rarefied intellectual or a pressingiy 
physical problem, the neighborhood can 
usually find a far better solution than the 
dictate of any distant bureaucrat. It may be 
tiresome, as in the case of civil defense, to 
link the desirable local planning into a con- 
sistent national pattern. But when that 
linkage is made, the resultant chain binds 
the parts firmly together, providing a flexi- 
bility in unity which no overall stamp can 
hope to rival. 

In the second place, nothing could be more 
misleading than the belief that there is 
something modern and streamlined in cen- 
tralized dictatorship, something archaic and 
“horse and buggy” in the theory of federal 
union. All of the dead and forgotten civi- 
lizations, from those of Tyre and Nineveh to 
those of the Incas and the Aztecs, had bu- 
reanucratic governments. In all of them the 
localities were thoroughly deprived of power 
and existed merely to obey tyrannical direc- 
tives. It passes belief to find so many peo- 
ple thinking today that there is something 
liberal or progressive in going back to 
that primitive system of centralized rule, of 
which Soviet Russia ls the most distinguished 
modern example. 

By the same token, there Is nothing old- 
fashioned in the 18th-century American re- 
volt in behalf of home rule. Indeed, to read 
the Declaration of Independence today is to 
be Impressed by the timeliness of its Indict- 
ment of poor old George II. who, after all, 
only attempted to govern America the way 
the Roman Emperors had governed Britain 
15 centuries earlier, He,“ wrote the signers 
of the Declaration, “has erected a multitude 
of new offices and sent hither swarms of 
officers to harass our people and eat out their 
substance.” That same complaint was the 
very kernel of the case against the New Deal. 

A few lines further on, in the Declaration 
of Independence, occurs another complaint 
which is of at least equal applicability today. 
To quote: 

“He has combined with others to subject 

to a jurisdiction foreign to our Constitu- 
ion and unacknowledged by our laws, giv- 
ing his assent to their acts of pretended 
legislation.” 

In all the Senate speeches on the Bricker- 
George amendment there was none better 
summarizing its basic purpose than those 
few words from 1776. The whole struggle to 
insure that treaty law shall not override the 
Constitution was thus anticipated by Thomas 
Jefferson. And, like every other issue that 
confronts the Republic today, a formula for 
meeting it was then devised for those whom 
the Founding Fathers called posterity. 
Today we are that “posterity.” 

The formula is so simple and effective as to 
make our neglect of it seem scandalous. It 
Was merely to keep in the localities the gov- 
ernmental power needed to run those locali- 
ties as their people deem best. To the Na- 
tional Government, on the other hand, were 
entrusted such powers as would be neces- 
sary to make the Nation strong. And this 
Nation became strong—stronger than any 
other in history—by faithful adherence to 
that constitutional formula, 

“One out of many” is the national motto. 
It does not mean that the one replaces or 
usurps the many. It does not mean that 
the United States has become a single 
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united state in which every American should 
take orders from Washington, as they were 
forced to do from London 200 years ago. To 
appreciate that this Republic is still Federal. 
not unitary, one should study the mottoes 
not only of the Central Government but of all 
the States as well. Translating from the 
Latin, or Greek, those of the first six States 
in alphabetical order prove the point. These 
mottoes are: 

Alabama: We dare to defend our rights; 
Arizona: God creates wealth; Arkansas: Let 
the people rule; California: I have found it: 
Colorado; Nothing without Providence; Con- 
necticut: We who transplanted still sustains. 

In the slogans of these 6 States, as of all 
the 42 others, there is great variety, but no- 
where any trace of slavish dependence, for 
safety, security or satisfaction, on any cen- 
tralized political authority. There ts, in these 
telling expressions of State's rights, a clear 
and vibrant religious faith. There is a strong 
belief in the ability of the individual to work 
out his own destiny. There is a conviction 
that men should be citizens, not subjects. 
But there is no suggestion that Americans 
are or should be merely the childish, depend- 
ent nephews and nieces of a benevolent 
Uncle Sam. 

Eureka“ is the motto on the seal of Cali- 
fornia—"I have found it.” There are those 
in Califórnia today, as in every other State, 
who would erase this proud Greek work. 
They would say, in substitution, that the 
Bureau of Mines should find the gold; that 
the Bureau of Reclamation should extract 
it; that the Bureau of Currency should turn 
it into depreciated dollars; that the Bureau 
of Social Security should then distribute it 
under some Townsend plan. That is the 
Socialist way of life and many Americans 
today, in all but name, are Socialists. 

But it is not the American way of handling 
civil defense, which of course, implies a much 
greater task than orderly preparation to meet 
a possible enemy attack. Civil defense, 
properly understood, means citizenship pro- 
tection of our institutions against all haz- 
ards—from natural ignorance to unnatural 
depravity. 

In every case home rule will meet those 
problems best. It will put butter on the 
table, instead of storing it by thousands of 
tons in Government, warehouses the way 
the Roman Emperors stored grain when 
Rome was in its decadence. J 


Injustice to the Aged 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 1, 1954 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, I in- 
clude in the Recor today, a letter from a 
resident of Duncan, Okla., pointing up 
one of the most serious inequities in our 
social-security program. My corre- 
spondent cannot live on his social-secu- 
rity benefits, but neither can he supple- 
ment his earnings with them, althoush 
he has been told by his Government that 
this is an insurance program to help him 
in his old age. 

He correctly says: 

Should any insurance company, who might 
be carrying an annuity policy in my favor 
decide, when the policy matured, that due to 
my earnings I did not need the aunuity psy- 
ments and then suspend or reduce same, they 
would promptly be faced by legal action. 
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How long will the Government of the 
United States do with impunity what it 
prohibits its citizens and corporations 
from doing, under penalty of the law? 

My correspondent’s letter follows: 

Duncan, OKLA., January 10, 1953. 
Hon. REPRESENTATIVE OSTERTAG. 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. Ostertac: I was agreeably sur- 
prised to read in the daily papers a few days 
ago that there are at lenst two Congressmen 
who recognize the injustice which is being 
perpetrated upon a large number of self- 
employed persons, of whom I am one. 

My position is that Congress has violated 
the sanctity of a contract, to which I am a 
party, without my consent, and it is a well- 
established principle of law that no valid 
contract can be altered or amended without 
the consent of both contracting parties. 

When. the social-security system was first 
inaugurated I was brought into it without 
any action on my part, nor any opportunity 
on my part to decline. 

Since the inception of the plan I have paid 
my premiums by payroll deductions until 
April 1947, when it became necessary for me 
to retire under a retirement plan operated 
by my employers. 

At that time my contract matured, and 
from that time until January 1951 I received 
the benefits to which I was entitled. I en- 
gaged in business promptly thereafter as a 
self-employed person and earned a satisfac- 
tory profit, as self-employed persons were not 
covered by the then existing statute. I con- 
tinued to receive my social-security benefits 
until the new act. 

The new act extended the coverage to in- 
clude self-employed persons, and my benefits 
were suspended until such time as I defi- 
nitely retire or reach the age of 75, and to 
add insult to injury, I was then required to 
resume payments. 

This action by Congress was one that defi- 
nitely changed the contract without my 
consent. If this were a pension based upon 
need and supported out of the Federal 
Treasury, it is possible that Congress would 
have been within its moral rights, but it has 
been repeatedly stated that the plan is en- 
tirely self-supporting, and this Is evidenced 
by the fact that there is a surplus in the 
amount of some $15 billion, all of which 
has been borrowed and spent by the Govern- 
ment, and if and when it is ever repaid, it 
will have to be done through congressional 
appropriations, and included in the tax bill 
of the public, and I will then be in the posi- 
tion of being taxed to raise the money neces- 
sary for the payment to me of any benefits 
which have been or may hereafter be paid 
to me. 

As stated above, I have been required since 
January 1951 to resume my payments, and 
as I have sufficient credits to entitle me to 
the maximum payment of some $80 or $85, 
I do not increase the payments which I may 
later secure by reason of these continued 
payments on a contract which matured in 
1947. 


Should any insurance company who might 
be carrying an annuity policy in my favor 
decide, when the policy matured, that due 
to my earnings I did not need the annuity 
payments and then suspend or reduce same, 
they would promptly be faced by legal action. 

There are many people who actually retire 
and have large incomes from stocks, bonds, 
and other investments who receive the bene- 
fits simply because they have no earned in- 
come, while people in my position who wish 
to increase their assets, or who need an 
earned income to enable them to live on a 
plane equal to that of the past, are penalized 
by having money due them, for which they 
have paid, withheld, and required to con- 
tinue to make payments for which they re- 
ceive no increased benefits whatever, and 
probably will not live long enough to receive 
any benefits. whatever. 
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There has been much fuzzy thinking in 
the building up of the social-security sys- 
tem, and I am glad to know that there are 
at least two who recognize the injustice done 
to self-employed persons. 

I can live without these benefits, but am 
angry and disgusted that my Government 
should take from me what is morally mine 
and for which I have paid considerable sums 
of money. 

Respectfully yours, 
C. V. STINCHECUM. 


Tomorrow's Cost of Today's Ill Housed 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 1, 1954 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Rxconp a very excel- 
lent article entitled Tomorrow's Cost of 
Today's I1 Housed,” written by Malvina 
Lindsay and published in the Washing- 
ton Post and Times-Herald of today. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tomorrow's Cost or Topax's ILL HOUSED 

(By Malvina Lindsay) 

On a sightseers’ bus in Rome, one is likely 
to be struck by a contradiction in attitude of 
the guide-lecturer. He may speak derisively 
in pointing out most reminders or Mussolini. 
But pride creeps into his voice when he ges- 
tures toward a large modern apartment 
project that the late dictator sponsored for 
slum dwellers. 

Small wonder this, in a country in which 
nearly one-fourth of a million families live 
in garrets, warehouses, cellars, caves. Small 
wonder that in Naples, famous for its slums, 
there is such passionate turning to nostrums 
of the extreme political right and left. 

In France, that other European country 
where social and political unrest are now a 
critical concern of the Western World, about 
one-half of the population is ill housed. A 
spectacular political crusade is developing 
out of the efforts of a former Capuchin 
monk, the Abbe Picrre, to find a roof for 
every Frenchman. 

“The ills of French housing are sapping 
the strength of a key nation of the Western 
World,” Blair Clarke wrote recently from 
Paris in the New York Times magazine. He 
told how the chief areas of crime and Com- 
munist strength in that city coincided with 
those having the worst housing. 

In the face of these old-world object les- 
sons in the moral and ideological cost of 
slums, committees of the House of Repre- 
sentatives are attempting to scuttle even 
the President’s modest public housing pro- 
gram. This provides for the building of 
35.000 units a year for 4 years, a far less 
ambitious enterprise than was pioneered by 
the late Senator Taft in 1948 in the Taft- 
Ellender-Wagner housing bill, which in- 
cluded 500,000 public units over a period of 
5 years. 

But, it will be objected, surely the United 
States is not to be compared in housing 
problems to France or Italy. Consider the 
endless suburban acres here of bright roofed 
ranch houses, of landscaped garden apart- 
ments, of neat white cottages with blue shut- 
ters. Think of all the people buying little 
places in the country. 

Nevertheless, the slum blight has been 
spreading in American cities especially dur- 
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ing the last decade, as Government buildings, 
commercial projects, and parking lots have 
crowded out low-income families. For many 
of these displaced, no other housing has been 
available. They have had to crowd in with 
other families—meaning more persons under 
one roof, more in one room, more children 
reared under conditions where they witness 
drunkenness, prostitution, crime. 

Many cities now are trying to renew or 
redevelop their slum areas. Pending hous- 
ing legislation is designed to encourage this. 
But always the question arises: Where are 
the displaced to go? 

“Let em save their money and start buy- 
ing homes,” says the rugged individualist. 
But where will the downpayments come 
from? Families in the lowest income brack- 
ets, the ones for whom public housing pri- 
marily is intended, live from day to day 
financially. 

What is more they are seldom prepared by 
background or capability to take over such 
Tesponsibilities as maintenance and man- 
agement, even if they could move into homes 
on a nothing down basis. Often their re- 
habilitation in rental public housing is a 
long, slow process requiring patient, under- 
standing supervision. 

Yet, public housing projects have demon- 
strated the fallacy of the “coal in the bath- 
tub” cliche. Families generally try to live 
up to their better surroundings. Usually 
they are carefully selected for such proj- 
ects. But even in those occasional emer- 
gencies when they have been provided 
better shelter without selection, frequently 
persons of questionable background have 
responded to their new environment with 
changed living habits. 

The displaced and the homeless may 
seem relatively small in this country, but 
they are the creators of overcrowded slums, 
a canker on national life that can only be 
checked if caught early enough. Moreover, 
the slum clearance and redevelopment proj- 
ects planned in many places cannot go on 
unless ways are found to house the displaced. 

While many States and local communities 
are trying within their means to handle 
this problem, they have generally proved 
unable to do the job alone. Meanwhile the 
entire Nation is exposed to the germs of 
delinquency, crime, and of social rebellion, 
that find breeding ground in slum areas. 


Tribute to Indiana by a Former 
Canadian 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 1, 1954 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, as a 
matter of genuine Hoosier pride and to 
keep Senators advised as to what great 
people we are in Indiana, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a letter from 
a young woman who has adopted our 
State as her residence, although she 
comes from our northern neighbor, 
Canada, and is living temporarily in 
North Carolina. 

Seriously, her letter is a tribute not 
only to Indiana but to all America, and 
it merits, I believe, serious and careful 
reading by every Member of the Senate. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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East CAROLINA COLLEGE, 
Greenville, N. C., March 26, 1954. 
Senator Homer E. CAPEHART, 
- Indiana. 

Dear Senator Carenart: This letter will 
probably be one of those unusual ones that 
I imagine Senators do receive. 

You will probably wonder, first, why in the 
world a resident of North Carolina should 
write to you. Well, here is the story. 

Six years ago I entered the State of Indi- 
ana as a foreign student from Canada. I 
attended Indiana University where I met 
some of the finest people in the world—for- 
eigners, Americans, ‘and especially Indiana 
Hoosters.. When folks ask me now where my 
home is, I say Indiana.“ 

There I learned what the real America is 
like. There I learned what real Americans 
are like. There I learned why Americans— 
the colonial vintage breed or the fresh-off- 
the-boat immigrant kind are so darn proud 
of being Americans. They live democracy. 
And they let others live it, too. 

It has been my privilege to know and work 
closely with young, middle age, and older 
people from all over the world. Where? In 
Bloomington, Ind. Where people who had 
heard the word “democracy” thousands of 
times in their homelands, but did not know 
what it really meant, had a chance to live 
democracy, appreciate the real thing, and de- 
sire it for thelr country and their people. 

Students, teachers, and other visiting 
leaders from other countries have told me 
many times that now that they had really 
seen democracy In action, that is what they 
want for Burma, Iran, Indonesia, Japan, 
Iraq, India, Ceylon, Egypt, Korea, Turkey, 
Norway, Germany, Mexico, Brazil, and all the 
other Latin American countries; yes, and 
China, too. 

One young teacher from Burma who was 
in the United States to study American edu- 
cation sald this: “I have heard the word ‘de- 
mocracy’ all my life. I have heard the word 
‘communism’ all my life. Neither of them 
Meant anything to me. All the books and 
pamphlets and radio speeches could not help 
me to know what these words really meant. 
I have been in the United States for 3 
months. I have had this priceless opportu- 
nity to live democracy with the American 
people, I have visited American teachers— 
and children teaching and learning about de- 
mocracy—and living it, too, in their class- 
rooms. That is what I want for my country, 
Burma, That is what I want for my people. 
That is what I want for Burma's children.” 

Senator Carenart, help to spread this won- 
derful living democracy throughout the 
world. Give the exchange programs appro- 
priations their full requirements. I and 
many others in this grand land—especially 
the far-seeing Hoosiers—would give their 
best-loved possession to see this great pro- 
gram continued In its entirety. Don't let the 
slow thinkers in Washington set this wonder- 
ful land and its fine people back a hundred 
years. The cutting of those appropriations 
would do just that. Fight for democracy, 
Senator. 

Respectfully yours, 

(Miss) Vera A. Mac Kar. 


Cost of the Farm Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GUY M. GILLETTE 
OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 1, 1954 
Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, the 


current issue of the Wallace Farmer and 
Iowa Homestead, published at Des 
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Moines, Iowa, carries an editorial deal- 
ing with the cost of the farm program, 
and an exchange of letters between the 
Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. Benson, 
and the editor. I ask unanimous consent 
that the editorial be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

BENSON OBJECTS TO Eprrortar—SrcreTary 
or AGRICULTURE Says FIGURES USED 1N 

PAPER Ane VAsTLY DIFFERENT From Facts 


Secretary of Agriculture Ezra T. Benson in 
the following letter comments unfavorably 
on the editorial How To Hurt Farmers in 
the March 6 issue of Wallace’s Farmer and 
Iowa Homestead. His letter follows in full: 

“Dear Ma. MURPHY: It is not often I take 
issue with editorials or other published ma- 
terial regardless of whether they misrepre- 
sent the fact or draw faulty conclusions. 

“But the editorial in your February 20 is- 
sue entitled ‘How To Hurt Farmers’ is so 
far from the truth that I thought you might 
be interested in learning the actual facts. 
Therefore, I am enclosing two basic sets of 
charts, 

“Contrary to your implication, the $16 
billion figure I presented to the Senate Agri- 
culture Committee was never offered as the 
total cost of price-support operations. As 
you can see from the enclosed table, it was 
labeled ‘Cost of agricultural and related pro- 
grams.’ Then on the second page there was 
a functional classification, 

“This summary presented the cost of pro- 
grams primarily for stabilization of prices 
and farm income as roughly $7.5 billion. 

“The committee was subsequently sup- 
pled with a detailed breakdown of this $7.5 
figure, as you can see from the second group 
of enclosed tables. The figures are vastly 
different from those used in your editorial. 

“I am sure they will establish that it is 
not I who is attempting to mislead the 
farmer and the public. 

“You probably also realize that while the 
$7.5 billion cost of actual price stabiliza- 
tion activities since 1932 is quite large, my 
principal concern is with the prospective 
future costs if the program is not changed. 
I belleve these might well dwarf the past 
figures and lead to a complete breakdown of 
price support operations. 

“Sincerely yours, 
“Ezra T. Benson, 
Secretary.” 

This is the editorial Benson didn't like: 

“Did our farm programs actually cost the 
Nation over $16 billion?” writes a farm sub- 
scriber. “I see by the newspapers that Sec- 
retary Benson said that the other day. Was 
it really that much?” 

Eastern newspapers picked up the Secre- 
tary's statement and made a good deal of it. 
The Wall Street Journal renrarked: “Both 
the President and his Secretary of Agricul- 
ture know that the farm program is econom- 
ically foolish and morally indefensible.” 

Farm State Senators, led by Senator THYE, 
of Minnesota, asked the Department of Ag- 
riculture for more definite figures on the 
cost of farm programs. 

When these figures were submitted, it 
turned out that Secretary Benson had been 
talking about the cost of all the work of 
USDA, including research, education, REA, 
credit and everything else. 

Expenditures for support of farm products 
were a different matter. At Senator THYE'S 
request, a detalled breakdown was furnished 
Congress. 

Here are some of the items, covering the 
period from 1933 through 1953; 


Sn E == $70,910, 347 
Wheat (loss) ~........-..-... — 95, 127. 450 
Cotton (pront) . 268, 219,477 
Butter (1088) . 48, 743, 225 
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The impression given by the eastern press 
Is that losses on corn and wheat have run 
into billions. Actually losses, for both crops, 
add up to 166 millions for 20 years. Is this 
too much to pay for securing the Nation 
against grain shortages and helping to stabi- 
lize farm income? < 

If. gains are balanced against losses for 
price supports on all the basic commodities, 
the loss for 20 years comes out at 20.7 
millions. Not 16 billlons, 

For all price-support activities, the total 
loss comes to $1,100 million In 20 years. That 
is almost exactly the size of the subsidies 
given to business in 1 year, 1952. 

Farmers should note that most of the cri- 
ticism directed at farm programs has hit at 
corn, wheat, cotton, and other basics, Yet 
on these, the net loss for 20 years has been 
20 million, or about 1 million per year. 
That's less than one modern bomber costs. 

It is hard for the truth to catch up with 
the original scare story. 


— 


Bur Facrs Arne AcAtnst Him—Ficures USED 
BY WALLACE’s FARMER AND IOWA HOMESTEAD 
Taken From BENSON'S OWN REPORT 


Following ts the reply sent by Donald R. 
Murphy, editor of Wallace's Farmer and Iowa 
Homestead, to the letter from Secretary 
Benson. 

“Dean Ma. Secrerany: We are always glad 
to hear from one of our readers, and par- 
ticularly when that reader is you. 

“I hope you read other editorials In Wal- 
lace’s Farmer and Iowa Homestead with the 
same interest you gave to the editorial, 
How To Hurt Farmers, 

“Pay particular attention to what we say 
abcut the dairy surplus problem. Food 
stamps, plus production payments, will get 
that food into use. 

“The farm program la hurt whenever sur- 
pluses like these pile up and are kept away 
from consumers who need the food, 

“In regard to your letter, I am happy to 
learn that you have never offered the $16 
billion figure as the total cost of price- 
support operations, 

“Unfortunately, a good part of the dally 
press misunderstood you on this, And as & 
result, many consumers were given the im- 
pression 16 billions had been spent for price 
supports. 

“One reason for this misunderstanding 
may have been your statement: ‘How far 
are we prepared to go in making additional 
billions of dollars available primarily for the 
support of a few selected farm commodities?” 
And another reason may have been the 
difficulty of sorting out the different items 
in the charts you submitted. 

“Senator Youna, Republican, of North Da- 
kota, pointed out: “There have been many 
statements and a lot of bad publicity on 
the cost of these agricultural price-support 
pr Ny 
“Senator Tye, Republican, of Minnesota, 
commented: “The taxpayer, reading a state- 
ment like that put out by the Department 
of Agriculture * * © Indicating that this 
program has cost more than $16 billion, is 
going to rise up and denounce it and wish 
to destroy it. That is the reason I wanted 
a complete explanation.” 

“You say, Mr. Secretary, that the correct 
figures on price-support costs are ‘vastly dif- 
erent from those used in your editorial.’ 

“On the contrary, the figures used in the 
editorial are exactly those you gave to the 
Senate Committee on Agriculture at the 
request of Senator THYE. I am enclosing & 
photostatic copy of the original table. 

“If you will look on pages 69 and 70 of 
the hearing of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture, dated January 18 and 19, 1954, you will 
find the figures I used. Quotations in this 
letter from you and Senators THYE 
Younc are also taken from those hearings. 

“Our editorial said that the loss on corn 
over 20 years added up to $70,910,347. Your 
table says the loss on corn was $70,910,347. 
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“Our editorial said the 20-year net loss on 
basic commodities was 620.7 million. Your 
table says the net loss was $20,720,931. 

“Our editorial says the total loss for price- 
support activities in 20 years was $1,100,- 
000,000. Your table says the loss was §1,110,- 
136,889, 

"The $7.5 billion figure quoted in your 
letter is listed in your own table (p, 19 of the 
hearings) as programs primarily for stabili- 
gation of prices and farm income’ and in- 
cludes everything from crop insurance to 
ACP checks. But the $1.1 billion figure, also 
in the same table, is listed as the cost of price 
support programs.” 

“In other words, the figures I used were 
taken directly from an official USDA report 
submitted by you to the Senate Committee 
on Agriculture. 

“May I add that I share your concern about 
the future of the farm program. 

“I think you took a sensible step in re- 
versing your position of a year ago on storage 
and in planning to buy many more bins for 
the ever-normal granary, 

“But I feel that you still underestimate 
our need for reserves of feed grain. Every 
wind that comes from the southwest these 
days brings dirt with it from the old Dust 
Bowl. Moisture supplies are short. 

“It is quite possible that everybody may 
soon regard our reserves of corn and wheat 
as a blessing rather than as acurse. Farmers 
already feel that way. 

“Very sincerely, 
“Donatp R. MURPHY, 
“Editor, Wallace’s Farmer and Iowa 
Homestead.” 


Historic Meeting With German Parliamen- 
“tarians at Fredericksburg, Tex. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 1, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, a few weeks ago a very significant 
event took place in the historic town of 
Fredericksburg, Tex. Four leaders of 
the democratie forces in Germany were 
honored at a meeting conducted by the 
leaders of that community. 

There could be no more fitting place in 
the United States for this event that 
Fredericksburg, Tex. Fredericksburg is 
a town whose history stretches back 
more than 100 years. It was founded 
by Germans who left their home in the 
old country, in a search for the oppor- 
tunities available in America. 

For well over a century, Fredericks- 
burg has prospered. Its people have 
made fine citizens—hard Working, loyal, 
and patriotic. Meanwhile, they have 
retained some of the culture and all of 
the sterling virtues of their Germanic 
ancestors. 

I believe this was truly a dramatic 
occasion. The leaders of democracy in 
Germany met with those who have pros- 
pered and fiourished under democracy 
in the United States. It is an event 
that should be recorded for posterity. 

I therefore ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
Record a narrative summary of the oc- 
casion which was prepared for me by a 
distinguished citizen of Fredericksburg, 
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Arthur I. Kowert, president of the Texas 
Press Association and a resolution pre- 
sented to the German parliamentarians 
by some of the leading people in the area. 
There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion and summary were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Conrad Adenauer, Chancellor, German Re- 
public, his representatives, Carlo Schmid, 
Fritz Erler, Guenter Klein, Willy Brandt, 
and the citizenship of Germany: 


Having you as our guests on this occasion 
affords us the opportunity to express our 
admiration and appreciation for the citizen- 
ship of Germany and of your courageous, in- 
telligent and patriotic leader, Conrad Ade- 
nauer, and his assistants, in leading the Ger- 
man people out of a situation of utter dark- 
ness and confusion back into the light and 
good order. 

In the consideration of our regard for your 
citizens and leaders, we well remember the 
terrible suffering your people endured 
towards the end and following the close of 
World War II. Many of us have read—a few 
of us have seen—the unbelievably terrifying 
conditions that prevailed in your country 
shortly preceding and immediately follow- 
ing the collapse of your armies, To a limited 
degree only, are we able to comprehend the 
effect your people's situation in having your 
railroads—their stations, roadbeds, and 
cars—your wharves, including your ships, 
your factories, and homes by the thou- 
sands—even a great many churches—bombed 
into rubble, smithereens and ashes. We 
realize only with limited comprehension the 
terrible pressure of despondency generated 
by the death of over 3 million. servicemen 
and a million civilians, with an added million 
and a half of your servicemen missing in 
action, with war cripples all about you—all 
piled upon the total loss of your physical 
properties. On top of tbese horrifying 
burdens, we know there were among your 
people, enemy soldiers and irresponsible 
hangers-on, many of whom were more cruel 
and treacherous than beasts, We can well 
understand how cold, hunger, confusion, and 
anarchy must have prevailed throughout 
the length and breadth of your land. To 
these calamities must be added countless 
other irritating and depressing factors. To 
overcome these conditions was a herculean 
task, capable only of accomplishment by a 
strongest, most courageous and determined 
people. 

Your survival and your accomplishments 
to date, establish your citizenship and lead- 
ership as a people extraordinary, which has 
won your nation the respect and admiration 
of the whole world—former friends and foes 
allke, 

Normally, state dictatorships spring from 
such wholesale economic and political chaos 
as that from which your people have so re- 
cently emerged. You are deserving of the 
heartiest congratulations for creating a new 
government which recognizes and guarantees 
the dignity and rights of the individual 
citizen. With the Communist hordes among 
and all about you by the millions, without 
the assurance of any worthwhile help from 
without, with every German citizen's life 
constantly at stake every minute of the day, 
your people were yet able to say “no” to 
every Communist threat and bribe, Such an 
outstanding record of a people’s courage has 
yet to be equaled by any nation on earth. In 
the hearts of liberty-loving people through- 
out the world, that record will always be 
recognized and stand as your highest rating. 

As partners of our people in the fight to 
Keep the entire world from being subjected 
to Communistic slavery, the people of the 
United States today hold you in highest re- 
gard and respect and are proud and will day 
after day and year after year, be prouder than 
ever to recognize you as our friends. 


This message we hope you will deliver to 
the President of your Republic as an assur- 
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ance that your American blood-cousins and 
equally all other Americans who know of 
your great accomplishments, will from here 
on out always cherish the German people as 
partners of the citizenship of the United 
States, in promoting and encouraging—in 
the everlasting struggle among mankind— 
a progressive recognition by the governments 
of the world—that the poor and the weak are 
justly entitled to equality before the law 
with the rich and strong: 

May your people continue to prosper and 
move on and on to greater and even greater 
accomplishments. 

Respectfuliy. 
Wrist SCHROEDER, 
Mayor of Fredcricksburg. 
WILLIAM PETMECKY, 
Manager, Fredericksburg, Chamber of 
Commerce, 
Vicron H. SAGEBTEL, 
County Judge, Gillespie County. 
ALFRED PETSCH, 
A citizen, 
C. M. GEORGE, 
President, Chamber of Commerce. 


From: Arthur H. Kowert, Fredericksburg, 
Tex. 

To: Senator LYNDON B. JOHNSON, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Subject: Narrative report on visit and pro- 
gram honoring four German parliamen- 
tarians: Dr. Carlo Schmid, Fritz Erler, 
Dr. Guenter Klein, Dr. William Brandt. 
Nimitz Hotel, Fredericksburg, Tex., 
Thursday, March 18, 1954. 

The group arrived from San Antonio in 
transportation furnished by Randolph AFB, 
They were accompanied by Peter Hooper, Jr., 
foreign service officer, United States De: 
ment of State. Lt. Col. Herbert Saabye, Jr., 
of Randolph AFB, was the escorting officer, 

A brief reception was held prior to the 
banquet to provide for pictures by visiting 
news photographers, interviews by visiting 
reporters, and a few minutes relaxation for 
the distinguished visitors. 

After the 150 guests had entered the Nim- 
itz ballroom the distinguished visitors and 
their entourage entered the hall and were 
seated at the head table. 

Arthur Kowert served as toastmaster for 
the program. The Reverend Otto Linden- 
berg, of the Holy Ghost Lutheran Church, 
gave the invocation in the German language. 

Following the meal, Mayor William 
Schroeder, of Fredericksburg, gave the ad- 
dress of welcome in which he expressed the 
pleasure of his city and its people in having 
this distinguished group of visitors in this 
108-year-old city that was founded by Ger- 
man immigrants. Many of the early customs 
and the German language, he said, are still 
followed. “We are proud of the great work 
the Government of Western Germany has 
done in rebuilding their country and we 
wish them continued success in their 
endeavors.” 

Kowert then introdueed Gillespie County 
Judge Victor Sagebiel, Mrs. Paul Wakefield, 
and Lt. Col. Herbert Saabye, Jr. 

The distinguished Germans were then in- 
troduced by Kowert, who announced them 
singly, and following each one's introduction 
gave a brief biographical sketch of each from 
information supplied by the United States 
Department of State. 

Brig. Gen. Paul Wakefield, of Austin, State 
Selective service director, and personal rep- 
resentative of Gov. Allen Shivers, then 
brought greetings and a message from the 
State's chief executive. 

At the conclusion of his address General 
Wakefield presented each of the visiting dig- 
nitaries with a copy of the Texas Declaration 
of Independence and a Texas flag, sent by 
Governor Shivers. 

Kowert then read the telegraphic message 
of Senator Lynpon B. JOHNSON; 

“I hope you will express to the people of 
Predericksburg my deep sense of pleasure on 
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this occasion, which I belleve is historic. 
This meeting symbolizes the deep bond that 
will always exist between the leaders of free- 
dom in Germany and the descendants of 
Germans in America who have made such a 
tremendous contribution to the culture and 
civilization of Texas and our Nation. My 
best wishes to the people of Gillespie County 
and to Carlo Schmid, Fritz Erler, Willy 
Brandt, and Guenter Klein. They will be 
able to bring back to their people a full 
report on the fortunes of their splendid kins- 
men who are scattered throughout the com- 
munities of Texas and America to the bene- 
fit of our State and our country.” 

Mr. Hooper, of the State Department, was 
then introduced by Kowert, who said: “There 
once was a time when our people felt that 
they were concerned with no more of the 
world than that which was in the confines 
of Gillespie County. Times have changed, 

„ and we know now that we are 
vitally concerned, not only with that which 
goes on in Gillespie County, the State and 
Nation, but that which transpires in Ger- 
many, France, Denmark, England. China, 
Japan, Russia, and throughout the world. 

“Our great Government has a separate de- 
partment whose principal concern it is to 
tend to these relations and today, for the 
first time I can remember, we have an offi- 
cial representative of the United States De- 
partment of State in our midst: Mr. Hooper.” 

Mr. Hooper expressed gratification for the 
fine reception given the visiting dignitaries 
and the being presented in their 
honor. He also told of the great value of 
the student exchange plan and the visits of 
men such as those who were with us. 

Wiliam Petmecky, manager of the Fred- 
ericksburg Chamber of Commerce, then pre- 
sented a brief résumé of the history of Fred- 
ericksburg and Gillespie County. 

Kowert then introduced Dr, Carlo Schmid, 
who spoke in the German language, with his 
remarks being translated and summarized in 
English by Mr. Hooper, of the State Depart- 
ment. 

In essence, Dr. Schmid made the following 
remarks: 

He praised the cordiality with which his 
group had been received in the United States 
and was warm in his praise of Fredericks- 
burg whose forbears came from his country, 
and where he found warm welcomes in his 
mother tongue. 

He said he was proud to know that de- 
scendants of the immigrants of Germany 
were good Americans and he asked them to be 
that in every measure of loyalty to thelr great 
Government of the United States, which he 
declared to be the hope of the entire free 
world. 

He told of the gratitude his people feel 
toward the United States for helping them 
recover from the tragedies of war and from 
being engulfed by communism which has 
enslaved the greater portion of Europe. 

“If enmity of the American people in 
World War IT had been with the bitterness of 
most of those who seek to destroy the last 
vestige of free people, you would not have 
saved our children from starvation. To our 
dying days we will remember you and he 
grateful for your Marshal plan which did 
more to fight communism than bullets could 
have done. 

“Before the echoes of the last cannon shots 
had stopped reverberating after the war, our 
people took up tools to work the land, to 
rebuild from the rubble, and to again become 
a nation self-sustaining and deserving of re- 
spect of respectful nations.” 

Schmid said their probloms were increased 
with the influx of 40 million refugees from 
Communist controlled countries. He said 
their plight was great and though it had 
been said, “why bother with them,” he asked 
how we would have felt when an emaciated 
mother came for succor, with, her child in 
her arms already breathing its final gasps. 
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You will never know what your food means 
to our people. How we appreciated the CARE 
and individual packages. 

Schmid sald his people would never submit 
to the division of his nation or the partial 
conquest of communism. “We have learned 
the life of freemen and have dedicated our- 
selves to live that way. Your splendid inter- 
change of students has done much to help us 
and we know the democratic way of life will 
be the accepted mode of living in our nation.” 

Dr. William Brandt then spoke in the Eng- 
lish language. He spoke of the tragedy of 
“Berlin, an island in a red sea.” “I was in 
Berlin,” he said, “and close to Mayor Reuter 
when the Americans under General Clay lent 
us a helping hand. Long will we remember 
this help.” 

“When the day comes,” Brandt continued, 
“that the peoples of our two countries fully 
realize that liberty and freedom from aggres- 
sion is their common goal, Iam sure they will 
join hands and strive together, and, if neces- 
sary, fight side by side, to keep alive these 
ideals of liberty and hope for all mankind. 

“Long live the people of Fredericksburg, 
long live the people of Texas, and long live 
the people of the great United States of 
America.” 

The tonstmaster then recognized Col, Al- 
fred Petsch, who had prepared a resolution, 
addressed to Chancellor Adenauer, the four 
distinguished visitors, and the citizens of 
Germany, signed by the mayor of Predericks- 
burg and county judge of Gillesple County. 

Appreciations were then expressed to Sen- 
ator Lyndon B. Johnson, the Department of 
State, Gov. Allen Shivers, Brig. Gen. Paul 
Wakefield, radio station KNAF for the am- 
plifying system and sound Ran- 
dolph Field AFB, and all those who assisted. 

Kowert then closed the meeting by ad- 
dressing himself to the visiting dignitaries 
and saying: 

“We are happy that you have been with us 
and hope that through your visit here, in 
our State, and throughout the Nation you 
have become inculcated with the knowledge 
of the greatness of our land—which stems 
from its people, such as are assembled with 
you here today. 

“We appreciate your being here, too, so 
that you could see for yourself that the same 
traits that have been evident in the re- 
markable recovery program and progress in 
your land, are the very same characteristics 
that throughout 108 years have prevailed 
in the people of our community. 

“Fundamental traits of honesty, the abll- 
ity to recover from hardships, integrity, 
peace, community well-being, and a firm and 
all-encompassing belief and faith in God, 
are among those traits that have made our 
community what it is today, and will be the 
reasons it shal] endure. 

“We are glad that you could be here and 
carry these self-evident truths home with 
you. 

“Our very best wishes to you and God's 
blessings upon you as you journey through 
our land, on your way home, and in your 
continued labors in your homeland.” 

The luncheon, which started at 12:45 
p. m., concluded at 3 p. m. The group of 
distinguished visitors were then escorted to 
the Pionecr Memorial Museum, housed in a 
replica of the first house of worship built 
by the ploncers in 1846. The group re- 
mained at the museum for approximately 30 
minutes prior to returning to San Antonio. 

List of those attending dinner honoring 
German Parliamentarians, Nimitz Hotel. 
Fredericksburg, Tex., March 18, 1954. 

Those from Fredericksburg: Rev. and Mrs. 
Lewis Petmecky; Ben. H. Hoenig; Alex 
Frantzen; Mr. and Mrs. M. L. Bogisch; T. 
Wright Neal; Mr. and Mrs. Jim Burleson; 
E. L. Walter; Dr. and Mrs. L. L. Keyser; 
Walter Knoche: Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Petsch: 
Joe Molberg; Raymond Kneese; Mr. and Mrs. 
B. H. Heinen; Rey. J. Garner; Mr. and Mrs. 
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Fred Mathisen; Henry J. Schmidt; R. L. 
Kott; Calvin Bierschwale; Mr. and Mrs. 
William Petmecky; Mr. and Mrs. William 
Schroeder; Charles M. George; Werner 
Moehr; Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Kowert; Eddie 
Land; Felix Maler; Mr. and Mrs. J. Prank 
Kendall; Mr. and Mrs. F. L. Wilke; Emil 
Dietrich, county commissioner, precinct 1; 
Mr. and Mrs. Joe Stein; Mr. and Mrs, Tyrus 
Cox; Rev. Otto Lindenberg; B. L. Kloster- 
mann; Postmaster R. W. Klingelhoefer; 
Sherif Hugo Kiaerner; Rev. Q. A. Poehl- 
mann; Superintendent Fred Thompson; Mrs. 
William Dietel; Mr. and Mrs. Harry Jordan; 
Rev. Gus Sager; Carl Vorauer; Mr. and Mrs. 
Bill Nettle; Ernst Stehling: Rev. George W. 
Ricker; Miss Margaret Keidel; Miss Mathiide 
Keidel; Mrs. Erna Heinen; Mr. and Mrs. 
Felix Pfiester, county commissioner, pre- 
elnct 3; Norbert Fritz; Dr. J. Hardin Perry; 
Rev. Murray Johnson; Dr. and Mrs. L. W. 
Feller; Mr. and Mrs. Dan Hoerster; Mr. and 
Mrs. Alfred Neffendorf; Mr. and Mrs, H. H. 
Fricke; Harvey Stein; Mr. and Mrs. Erwin 
Kraus; C. O. Balser; A. G. Davidson; R. M. 
Krausse; Mrs. Annie Blum; Victor Dittmar; 
District Clerk E. L. Schmidt; County Clerk 
Felix Scherer; Mrs. W. H Schaefer; Oliver 
Kowert; Mr. and Mrs. Alex Mittendorf; H. C. 
Meurer; County Judge Victor H. Sagebtel; 
Helmuth Behrend; Mr. and Mrs. A. L. Cam- 
eron; Jarvis Wieser; Dr. Dor. W. Brown; 
Rev. Paul Leonhard, Stonewall; Otto Schu- 
mann, Albert; Adolph Stieler. Fritz Stieler, 
Mr. and Mrs. Albert Faltin, Comfort; Mr. and 
Mrs. Buck Hood, Austin, Tex., representing 
Austin American; Grady Hill, San Angelo, 
representing San Angelo Standard-Times. 

News releases were wired to Associated 
Press, with special coverage being given 
Austin American and San Antonio Express 
by William Petmecky and Art Kowert. 
Photos mailed out by bus Friday afternoon. 

Central committee planning banquet and 
reception: Arthur H. Kowert; Willlam Pet- 
mecky, manager, chamber of commerce; 
Calvin Bierschwale, president, Gillespie 
County Fair Association; Mayor Willlam 
Schroeder; C. M. George, president, chamber 
of commerce. 

Other special assistance given: Eddie 
Land; Alfred Petsch, who conceived idea 
and wrote resolution; Henry Schmidt, man- 
ager of Nimitz Hotel; Almon Kirchhoff, sec- 
retary, chamber of commerce. 

Ladies who assisted at museum: Dr. J. 
Hardin Perry, president, Gillespie County 
Historical Society; Mrs. Annie Blum; Mrs. 
H. Welge Lewis; Mrs. W. H. Schaefer; Miss 
Adah Peden. All addresses of above: Fred- 
ericksburg, Tex. 


Farmers and the State Department: 
Disposal of Surplus Agricultural 
Commodities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 1, 1954 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, on March 
22 I inserted in the Appendix of the 
Record an editorial entitled “Farmers 
and the State Department,” which was 
published in the April 1954 issue of the 
Farm Journal, The State Department 
has examined this editorial, and I have 
received a letter from Mr. Thruston B. 
Morton, Assistant Secretary of State. 
I should like to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp the letter which he 
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wrote to me in response to the editorial 
which was printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp on March 22. I think it 
will clarify a much-confused question. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, March 31, 1954, 
Hon, EDWARD J. THYE, 
United States Senate. 

My Dran Senator THYE: I note that on 
March 22 you calied to the attention of the 
Congress an editorial from the April 1954 
Farm Journal entitled “Farmers and the 
State Department.” I think you will be in- 
terested in knowing the facts concerning the 
State Department's position toward the dis- 
posal of surplus agricultural commodities, 
and I am therefore commenting at some 
length on the statements made in the 
editorial. 

The editorial states that under State De- 
partment pressure Germany bought $3 mil- 
lion worth of cotton elsewhere than in the 
United States. This is untrue. Here are 
the facts: On December 30, 1953, the De- 
partment was notified by the Foreign Opera- 
tions Administration that after preliminary 
negotiations the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many had submitted a formal application 
for $3 million worth of cotton under section 
550 of the Mutual Security Act of 1553. 
The Department immediately examined the 
German presentation for conformity with 
the caution in section 550 that “the Presi- 
dent shall take special precaution to safe- 
guard against the substitution or displace- 
ment of usual marketings of the United 
States or friendly countries.” As a result 
of this examination, the Department on 
January 18 called to the attention of the 
Foreign Operations Administration certain 
points requiring clarification to assure com- 
pliance with this expression of congressional 
intent. On January 29, the Department 
notified the Foreign Operations Administra- 
tion that it no longer had any reservations 
concerning the proposed transaction. A 
purchase authorization was issued by the 
Foreign Operations Administration on Feb- 
ruary 5. 

The editorial goes on to say that a trans- 
action with Italy involving $15 million worth 
of American cotton went through only after 
months of State Department resistance. 
Again the record is clear. On December 28, 
1953. the Foreign Operations Administration 
notified the Department that a formal ap- 
plication for the cotton had been received, 
The Department immediately examined the 
matter, and, on December 31, 1953, in- 
formed the representatives of three countries 
that might potentially be affected, namely, 
Egypt, Pakistan, and Turkey. The reactions 
of these countries were received on Jan- 
uary 12, January 15, and January 19, 1954. 
One of the countries registered a protest, 
but the Department informed the Foreign 
Operations Administration that it saw no 
reason to withdraw its concurrence in the 
proposed sale as the result of this protest. 
The Department's concurrence on the 
transaction was given to the Foreign Opera- 
tions Administration on January 15, and the 
Depirtment bas had no further dealings with 
the Foreign Operations Administration on 
this case. 

The editorial states that “when a deal 
had been set up for a large sale of apples 
to Britain, the State Department blocked 
it completely.“ This statement is completely 
at variance with the facts. Despite repeated 
representations on the part of the United 
States regarding import restrictions on ap- 
ples, the British Government steadfastly has 
declined to apply for apples under section 
550. On December 3, 1953, Mr. Thorney- 
croft, president of the Board of Trade, stated 
in the House of Commons that “It is nec- 
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essary to use to the best advantage our 
limited dollar resources, including the as- 
sistance being granted to this country by 
the United States under the Mutual Se- 
curity Act. In deciding what imports we 
can afford from the dollar area, the main 
general consideration is how far such im- 
ports are essential, or of material benefit, 
to the United Kingdom economy. It has 
been decided that we cannot afford Imports 
of apples from North America during the 
forthcoming winter. Representations on this 
subject have been received from several trad- 
ing organizations.” You will note the Brit- 
ish intention not to import apples from 
Canada, either, despite their close political 
and economic ties. 

The editorial states that “advocates to try- 
ing the two-price system may be sure that 
State Department objections kept mention of 
it out of the President's agricultural mes- 
sage.” As a matter of fact, representatives 
of the Department of State informed repre- 
sentatives of the Department of Agriculture 
during interagency discussion of two-price 
systems that export sales under a properly 
drawn two-price system could be defended 
as not constituting dumping. They said 
that such a system would be less objection- 
able than the present price support program 
when viewed solely as to its effects on our 
foreign relations. Obviously many factors 
in addition to its effects on our foreign rela- 
tions must be taken into account in deter- 
mining what agricultural program would be 
most advantageous to the United States. It 
was these other factors which led the execu- 
tive branch to recommend a program which 
does not include a two-price system for 
wheat or various other commodities for 
which such a system had been considered. 

The editorial contains a paragraph devoted 
to agricultural reporting and the appoint- 
ment of agricultural attachés which is 
factual as far as it goes but can be mislead- 
ing unless additional facts are taken into 
account, 

Presumably the editorial uses the expres- 
sion “agricultural attachés" to cover all for- 
eign service employees who handle agricul- 
tural problems. Only in the larger foreign 
service establishments, however, is it good 
management to have officers working solely 
in this field. Elsewhere, in smaller posts 
such as consulates or embassies In small 
countries, general economic officers must be 
prepared to deal interchangeably with com- 
mercial, financial, labor, and agricultural 
problems. 

It is true that agricultural attachés are 
responsible to chiefs of missions and to the 
Department, as are all other attachés— 
petroleum, commercial, labor, and treasury. 
This centralization of authority obviously 
helps the United States to speak with one 
voice in its dealings with other countries. 
Any implication that the present arrange- 
ment divorces the agricultural attachés from 
contact with the Department of Agricul- 
ure, however, is unwarranted. Officials in 
that Department can and do communicate 
directly with foreign seryice employees en- 
gaged in agricultural work. Furthermore, 
the Department of Agriculture has repre- 
sentatives in all examining panels of the 
Board of Examiners for the Foreign Service, 
in the Appointments and Assignments 
Board of the Board of the Foreign Service, 
and in the selection boards, wherever any 
agricultural interest is involved. Thus the 
Department of Agriculture has a voice in the 
appointment, assignment, and advancement 
not only of employees primarily engaged in 
agricultural work but of other foreign serv- 
ice economic personnel as well. 

It also is true that pouches containing 
agricultural reports come first to the mail 
room of the Department of State and that 
these reports are reproduced by the Depart- 
ment. Distribution is simultaneous within 
the Department itself and to all other in- 
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torested agencies of the Government. (Few 
reports are of interest only to one agency.) 
As a matter of fact, however, officers dealing 
with agricultural matters in most posts fol- 
low the practice of mailing carbon copies 
of their reports directly to the Department 
of Agriculture for its advance information. 

The editorial refers to the Department's 
alleged “policy against vigorous efforts to sell 
surpluses abroad.“ In general, the Depart- 
ment does not have views on this subject 
which are separate from the views of the 
administration asa whole. The Department 
is very much aware of the problem faced 
by the Government as a result of the accu- 
mulation of large stocks of agricultural 
products and is bending every effort to co- 
operate with other Government depart- 
ments, and with private trade, in seeking 
effective and lasting solutions to this most 
vexing problem. The Department is partic- 
ularly concerned, of course, over the as: 
of the problem which is covered in the fol- 
lowing quotation from the Economic Report 
of the President: “To the extent that foreign 
disposal is undertaken, it should be carried 
out so as to augment, rather than displace, 
the normal volumes of world trade in our 
surplus commodities. The magnitude of 
our surplus problem could lead to practices 
harmful to the economies of other friendly 
nations—a result that must be scrupulously 
avoided in the interest of the entire free 
world economy.“ 

We think it important that the Govern- 
ment avoid injury to the interests of other 
exporting nations which might be so severe 
as to set off a price war. in which govern- 
ments compete in subsidization of exports, 
with harmtul consequences to market prices 
both at home and abroad, and, consequently, 
to the welfare of farmers everywhere, Under 
proper safeguards, foreign disposal of agri- 
cultural products can play a significant role 
in solving the problem of agricultural sur- 
pluses. It must be coupled with measures 
in the domestic field such as those proposed 
by the President and the Secretary of Agri- 
culture if Jasting solutions are to be found. 

Sincerely yours, 
THRUSTON B. MORTON, 
Assistant Secretary 
(For the Secretary of State). 


Historical Outline of Development 
of Fredericksburg, Tex. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 


IN TIE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, April 1, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp a 
historical outline of the development of 
Fredericksburg, Tex., prepared by Wil- 
liam Petmecky, a leading citizen of Gil- 
lespie County, for the recent visit of Ger- 
man parliamentarians to that area. 

There being no objection, the outline 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Fredericksburg was founded on May 8, 
1846. It was the second of two colonies 
established through efforts of a group of 
German noblemen, organized at the Mainzer- 
Adelsverein, which had been founded on 
April 20, 1842, at Blebrich on the Rhine. 

Leader of the immicration to Texas was 
Prince Carl Solms-Braunfels. He founded 
our sister city of New Braunfels in 1845 and 
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with the illustrious John O. Meusebach, 
made plans for the founding of Fredcricks- 
burg in the following year. 

One hundred and twenty colonists arrived 
at Fredericksburg on the evening of May 8. 
They were tired and weary from their over- 
land trip from New Braunfels, many having 
walked the nearly 90 miles through the 
wildness. They had followed the two- 
wheeled, oxen-drawn carts which hauled 
their worldly possessions to their new home. 
Their first act on arrival was to kneel in 
prayer of thankfulness and to ask God's 
blessing on their new home. 

Hardships of the frontier and a terrible 
illness, cholera, beset them. Many of their 
number died and the survivors were too 
weak to bulld coffins so the bodies were 
wrapped in sallcloth, a cart drove from house 
to house daily for bodies to be buried in the 
old Vereins Cemetery. There are many un- 
marked graves there in that hallowed ground 
but our grateful community erected a monu- 
ment to their memory during the observance 
of our centennial in 1946. 

First public building of Fredericksburg 
was a community church, octogan-shaped, 
nicknamed “Die Kaffeemuehle,” because of 
its unique shape. It served as a church for 


all creeds, as schoolhouse and public meeting 


house. It was removed after 50 years be- 
cause it stood in the center of the main high- 
way. but in all reverence was rebuilt in 
exact replica in 1936 during the centennial 
of the State of Texas and the 90th anni- 
versary of Fredericksburg. 

Many of the colonists were tradesmen and 
artisans but the majority were farmers and 
the area soon pr from their industry 
and thrift. The first allotment of lands fol- 
lowed customs of the fatherland of residing 
in the town and farming land on the out- 
skirts. Blocked Into 10-acre tracts, a large 
area of land near Fredericksburg is stul 
mapped in that manner as a monument to 
thelr plans. 

Gillesple County was organized in 1848. 
Early courthouses were not as substantial as 
now and the first one burned. With it were 
lost the earliest records of the county's or- 
ganization and land grants. School districts 
were organized and education took great 
forward strides. Fort Martin Scott was built 
near the town by the United States Govern- 
ment as a protection against marauding 
Indian tribes. 

Civil War brought dark clouds to Fred- 
ericksburg as to our entire Nation. Torn 
between loyalty to Nation and State, many 
suffered, brother fought against brother and 
great tragedy befell the community; not 
alone from warring armies but renegade 
bands who roamed the countryside in the 
name of the military and wrought havoc and 
destruction and brought great sorrow to 
many. r - 

But the will to live cannot be downed. 
The community recovered and prospered 
again. Schools were built throughout the 
county, church steeples arose in the rural 
wilderness, and energy and thrift of the 
German farmer brought additional new 
frontiers under the plow. 

Fredericksburg and Gillespie County have 
a large home ownership. More than 85 per- 
cent of rural and urban residents own their 
land. Most business firms are quartered in 
their own bulidings. 

People of the county have one of the most 
enviable State and county tax records to 
be found with approximately 99 percent of 
their current taxes paid annually. 

Peaceful and law-abiding, there Is little 
need for courts, the jail is almost always 
empty, and there has never been a death 
penalty assessed for crime in the county. 
We have no millionaires, but neither do we 
have any paupers. 

The county produces many cattle, sheep, 
and goats, Virtually every rural family is 
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self-subsistent. They have a few cows, a 
smail herd of sheep and goats, hogs for the 
family larder, and poultry for eggs for the 
family’s need and a few to sell for “pin 
money.” A small vegetable garden is inya- 
riably found to supply the family table. 

Gillespie County has the oldest county 
fair in Texas, founded in 1881 and operated 
each year except during the two world wars, 
It will mark the 66th anniversary this year 
in August. 

This fair has helped in promoting and 
furthering better livestock and farming. A 
12-year-old local youth received the world 
record price of #21,000 for his steer at a 
State livestock show in 1951. Typical of our 
people, he bought a farm and implements 
to work the land with the money he ob- 
tained. This year again, a Gillespie County 
bred steer won the grand championship of 
the Houston fat-stock show and brought his 
youthful exhibitor the sum of $12,500, 
Twenty-three of the first 75 steers placed at 
the San Antonio livestock exposition this 
year came from the Gillespie County 
ranches, 

Principal crops on our farms are oats. 
wheat, sorghums, and peanuts. A great deal 
of the field crops are processed for feeding to 
livestock. The peanuts are processed for 
oil and other manufactured products as 
peanut butter and candy. An oll mill hore 
consumes a large percentage of the peanut 
crop. 

Fruit is being produced in increasing 
quantities with the section ideally sulted for 
peaches and grapes. A winery utilizes a 
great part of the grape crop. Poultry and 
eggs are being produced on an ever-increas- 
ing scale. 

Modern stores and business places are 
found with many fine services in machine 
shops, woodworking, and metal shops availa- 
ble. Outstanding medical services are pro- 
vided in two splendid. privately owned and 
operated hospitals. Good substantial banks 
head the financial structure of the area. 

Our community has always stood ready to 
answer its obligations. Calls from the Gov- 
ernment for materials and men have always 
found ready response, charity drives have 
always reached their goal. The city provided 
a native son, the illustrious Fleet Adm. 
Chester W. Nimitz, who led the Pacific Fleet 
in World War II. His home still stands a 
block from this hotel, well preserved and oc- 
cupied by members of his mother’s family. 

If these walls could reecho the distant past, 
they would reecho the foot falls of the 
admiral when he was a boy on the very spot 
on which we stand. The old hotel that stood 
here, and of which these walls were a part, 
was built in the shape of a ship and there on 
those decks the future leader was to learn 
a love for the sea from the tales of his grand- 
father, Charles Nimitz, a retired merchant 
seaman, 

Fredericksburg provided the first Texas of- 
ficer to die in World War I, the gallant Lt. 
Louis Jordan. 

We are proud to have furnished many 
statesmen, including the late Emil Sauer, 
consul-general in the Poreign Service, who 
was our envoy to your great country for 
many years. 

We are also very proud that the Honorable 
LYNDON B. Jonson, senior United Senator 
of Texas, whom you met in Washington and 
who so graciously arranged your trip here, is 
a native son and a resident of our country, 
living In a beautiful country home on the 
Pedernales River. 

The people of Fredericksburg have always 
loved song. Annual singing festivals are 
held here in which many choirs participate. 
All of them sing in the German language, 
transact their minutes in the language 
learned at their mother's knee. And it may 
truly be said of these festivals, Wo Mann 
Singt Da Lass Dich Nieder, Den Boese Men- 
schen Haben Keine Lieder.” 
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These festivals are also held on large scale 
in this area when scores of choirs gather an- 
nually for the Gebirgs Saengerfest. Good 
bands and orchestras have always thrived 
here and gay dances bring folks from far 
and wide. 

Another of the traditions of the homeland 
are the Schuetzenfests or marksmen’s 
tourneys. They are held annually in the 
county and on vitually every Sunday from 
spring through fall for individual clubs 
which number from 20 to 100 members. 

The community also has a most unique 
celebration, the Easter Fires of Fredericks- 
burg. On the night before Easter great fires 
flare from the hills surrounding our city. 
The Easter rabbit is up there, the legend says, 
cooking eggs in giant kettles. He derives his 
dye from wild flowers the bunnies gather. 
The story is told in pageant in the valley be- 
low, Indian war fires are said to have scared 
children in the community and a pioneer 
mother is said to have Invented the story. 
It may stem from stories of the Fatherland 
where old wood is burned to clear the way 
for spring and fairies are said to dance on the 
hills. But regardless of the origin, the story 
has become endeared to our citizens and for 
over 100 years the huge fires have burned on 
the hilltops on the night before Easter in 
perpetuation of this folklore. 

Fredericksburg has bullt substantially. 
Good roads radiate in all directions, A fine 
courthouse holds the county records, a large 
new city hall serves the municipality and a 
splendid Federal building houses the post 
office. All are comparatively new and mod- 
ern. Splendid churches with towering spires 
serve many faiths and creeds. German serv- 
ices are still conducted in some of them at 
designated hours. Gcod schools with splen- 
did curriculums serve our city and county, 
In addition to our large public-school system, 
there is a large Catholic parochial school 
here. Other fine schools are in our rural 
communities, 

Fredericksburg is a city of happy homes. 
Many of them are still the ones the pioneers 
built ip which one may find walls 2 and 3 
feet thick. Others are modest homes and 
many are modern and among the finest. 
Most of them are well kept, have nice flower 
gardens and lawns and are tree shaded. 

In closing, let me say that it is 108 years 
since Fredericksburg was founded. We be- 
lleve it is safe to say that the Founding 
Father's dreams of a substantial community 
were realized. Their agricultural pursuits, 
business plans, good schools and churches, 
and above all, a community of happy, 
Christian homes, his become a reality. 

We face the future with confidence, Our 
well being is based primarily on farming and 
ranching. In recent years we have learned 
to save our soils that washed downstream 
foracentury. Great strides have been made 
in this dircction, Appropriately. we began 
the second century with better plans than 
the first for our land, for the Gillespie 
County Soil Conservation District was voted 
in the same month we celebrated the cen- 
tennial of our city In 1946. 

Our great goal for the future ts the con- 
servation and proper use of water. Dams, 
both large and small, tn our streams will 
help bring this section into bloom and pros- 
perity never before thought of. This is a 
long-range program but is our great objec- 
tive for the future, and one for which our 
generation will earn the undying gratitude 
of generations to come. 

To you, our distinguished visitors, we ex- 
press the hope that your brief visit today 
may not be so short that you will not re- 
member us for long but that Fredericks- 
burg, with its commendable customs pre- 
served and fostered, may remain warm in 
your heart, and that upon leaving us, you 
will feel to us as we express to you very sin- 
cerely, “Gott Leite Eure Wege,“ and a most 
friendly, “Auf Wiederschen.“ 
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Reduction of Price Supports for Dairy 
Products 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK f 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 1, 1954 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, the 
Watertown Daily Times, an outstanding 
newspaper in the northern section of my 
State, and one which has always been 
a defender of the interests of the dairy 
farmer in New York, has published an 
editorial sharply critical of the attitude 
and actions of Secretary Benson with 
regard to support prices for dairy prod- 
ucts. It specifically criticizes a recent 
speech Secretary Benson made before a 
group of farmers assembled under the 
sponsorship of Cornell University. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial from the Watertown Times of 
March 25 be published in the Appendix 
of the Recor». I should state for the 
Recorp that the Watertown Times is a 
Republican newspaper, although a very 
objective one. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SECRETARY BENSON Ar CORNELL 


Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson 
attempted to defend his action which will 
cut the dairy parity program from 90 to 75 
percent on April 1 when. he spoke yester- 
day at the farm and home conference at 
Cornell. He added nothing new to the facts, 
but he emphasized that he and his asso- 
clates in the Department of Agriculture are 
directing the parity cut because of the dairy 
surplus. 

He demonstrated again that as far as his 
Department is, concerned, it Is acting on the 
theory that the surpluses are more im- 
portant than the producers. Therefore, it 
is better policy to attempt to lick the sur- 
plus problem than it is to be concerned with 
the loss in Income which dairymen will suf- 
fer. Heretofore, dairymen have been more 
important in the eyes of the Department 
than the milk products that they supply. 
Heretofore, the emphasis has been on farm 
income. When a cut of 40 cents a hundred 
out of an income of $3.60 per hundred is in- 
yoked, it is clear evidence that the Depart- 
ment is not concerned with the producer. 
He has been victimized by his response over 
the last 10 years to produce more. Now 
because he has produced more, he arbitrarily 
is being forced to suffer sharply. 

There is something which does not ring 
exactly right in the remarks by Secretary 
Benson when he told his audience of 2,000 
that they could overcome the hardship im- 
posed by the support cut by realistic pricing 
and more aggressive selling. He was sup- 
posed to be talking to farmers, not milk 
dealers. Since when has the farmer had 
anything to do about the pricing of his 
milk? He receives his money based on the 
utilization of the milk, 45 days after he has 
sent it to the milk plant. He is one of the 
few who are paid after the product has been 
used, as compared with most of the sellers 
in the Nation who are paid upon the de- 
livery of their products. r; 

How can the farmer seli more aggressively 
his dairy products? He is not a distributor. 
He doesn't peddie the milk to the consumer; 
he does not sell the butter in the store or the 
cheese in the market place. The spread be- 
tween what he receives and what the con- 
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sumer pays for dairy products goes to the 
dealer. If Secretary Benson is serious in be- 
lieving that more milk should be sold to 
more consumers, he has picked out the wrong 
person when he says that the farmer must 
do that job. 

There is no question but what Secretary 
Benson believes that people should drink 
more milk. He said in his speech that the 
Américan people consumed 12 percent less 
fuid milk and cream per person than they 
did % 1945. He pointed out in New York 
State“ “Fluid milk per person has dropped 
17 percent.” If the dealer fails to sell the 
milk and cheese to more and more consum- 
ers, it is the dealer to whom Secretary Ben- 
son should direct his remarks, not the 
producer, 

One of the answers to the dairy problem is 
in increasing milk consumption, but con- 
sumers certainly aren't encouraged to drink 
more. They pay the same price for 1 quart 
they do for 10 quarts. The consumer finds 
that his milk price is greater today than it 
was in 1945, while the farmer's share of that 
milk price, percentagewise, is smaller than it 
was in 1945. One of the reasons that milk 
consumption is down 17 percent in New York 
State is that the milk price to the consumer 
is so high. Certainly the population expan- 
sion and the number of children ts greater 
now than it was in 1945. This increased 
number of children should have offered an 
opportunity for greater milk consumption. 

Secretary Benson should concentrate on 
the 55 percent spread in the price of a quart 
of milk. Reduce this and the consumer will 
benefit, Any reduction in price to the pro- 
ducer is not passed on to the consumer. 
Rather it becomes added to the spread. 


Military Losses—Budget Doesn't Show 
These Costs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 30, 1954 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the San Diego 
Union of March 19, 1954: 


Munrrary Losstes—Bupcer Dorsn’t SHOW 
THESE Costs 


An item which doesn’t show up in the 
military budget reports now being reviewed 
by Congress is nonetheless costiy to the 
United States Government, 

The intangible, which is very real, is the 
cost of training new men and officers to re- 
place those being lost daily by the Armed 
Forces because of failure to reenlist. 

How much does this cost a year? It's 
anyone's guess, But the figures would be 
high, Who can estimate the loss in military 
efficiency when there is a 60 percent turn- 
over in service personnel? Who can place 
a price on the damage to military security 
suffered by the resignation of trained and 
capable men? 

We do have estimates that the Govern- 
ment has an investment of about $50,000 in 
a jet pilot. And the training given a skilled 
enlisted man is valued at an average of 
$14,000. 

On a financial basis alone, we can't afford 
to jeopardize the career military services, 

But we are doing just this. 

The turning point in a man’s decision 
whether to make the military a career usu- 
ally comes after his first enlistment. In 


+ the Navy only 12 percent are reenlisting. 
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In 
the Army, even among the top grades of en- 
listed men, where career service is more ap- 
pealing, the enlistment rate has dropped to 
243 percent. 

The figures are so alarming they no longer 
can be ignored. It is imperative that Con- 
gress look into the entire matter this year. 

The problem is not of recent origin. San 
Diego Representative Wn.sox says that with 
enlistments from early phases of the Korean 
war expiring rapidly this year, the neceasity 
of making the armed services more attractive 
is greater than before. 

The Bureau of the Budget now 1s study- 
ing a Defense Department proposal to make 
dependent medical care a right, not a hit 
or miss privilege. This would be one im- 
portant step in bolstering military morale. 
It is important for a man to know his family 
is cared for when he is away. 

Congress also should schedule hearings 
soon on restoring many fringe benefits lost 
since 1944 and on too-long neglected military 
pay raises. 

‘These are matters which we cannot afford 
to delay. 


Hearst Highway Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 24, 1954 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, I have to- 
day introduced H. R. 8686, which repre- 
sents an effort to draft definite legisla- 
tion containing the essential features of 
the Hearst highway plan. 

Certainly it is high time to take bold 
effective action to get America out of the 
trafic jam. Administration proposals 
have been rightly labeled “too little and 
too late” by the Hearst newspapers, 
which, I feel, are performing a most val- 
uable public service both in dramatically 
pointing out our serious highway de- 
ficiencies and following through by sug- 
gesting a plan to alleviate them, 

The bill is a first draft, and is no doubt 
far from perfect, but it does provide a 
basis for study and hearings. It is my 
thought that it should also be introduced 
in the Senate, perhaps perfected there, 
and then substituted for the House bill 
(H. R. 8127) pending in the Senate. 

I recognize the validity of the argu- 
ments of those who oppose a linkage be- 
tween highway appropriations and gaso- 
line or automobile excise taxes. I do, 
however, feel all can agree that so long 
as such taxes are collected they should 
not be diverted to general governmental 
purposes while our highways fall apart. 
These taxes are of course not a proper 
measure of the Federal interest in an 
adequate highway system. National de- 
fense, and in this connection, the possible 
need for fast mass evacuations of large 
cities, makes Federal attention to our 
highways urgently mandatory, and this 
will certainly remain true irrespective of 
any particular taxes. It should, of 
course, be emphasized that receipts from 
such taxes are the minimum that should 
be appropriated for highways, not the 
maximum. This too is my understand- 
ing of the Hearst proposal. 
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To be a little more specific, the bill 
would set aside, in a special fund in the 
Treasury, all the proceeds of the taxes 
imposed and collected on gasoline, diesel 
oil, lubricating oil, tires and tubes, auto- 
mobiles, and accessories through 1959, 
and would require that the amounts so 
set aside be used only for highway con- 
struction and maintenance. Appropri- 
ations would be made directly from the 
special fund. 

Section 2 of the bill authorizes appro- 
priations from the fund to carry out the 
Federal-Aid Road Act and related laws 
during a period of 5 fiscal years begin- 
ning with the fiscal year 1956. The 
amount to be appropriated for this pur- 
pose in any fiscal year, when added to 
amounts made available from other 
sources, would be equal at least to the 
total amount collected during the pre- 
ceding calendar year as receipts from 
the taxes on gasoline, diesel oil, and lu- 
bricating oil. The apportionment of 
amounts so appropriated would be on 
substantially the same basis—both as to 
types of expenditures and as to the appli- 
cable matching formula—as the appor- 
tionment of the corresponding amounts 
appropriated under the Federal-Aid 
Highway Act of 1952 and under H. R. 
8127. 

Section 3 of the bill authorizes an 
additional appropriation for the national 
system of interstate highways. The 
amount to be appropriated for this pur- 
pose in any fiscal year, when added to 
amounts made available from other 
sources, would be equal at least to the 
total amount collected during the pre- 
ceding calendar year as receipts from 
the taxes on automobiles, tires and tubes, 
and accessories. The apportionment of 
amounts so appropriated would be made 
without any requirement of matching of 
funds by States, but otherwise would be 
on substantially the same basis as the 
apportionment of amounts appropriated 
for the national system of interstate 
highways pursuant to H. R. 8127. 

The bill would establish a floor for 
highway appropriations by setting aside 
the proceeds of certain taxes, most of 
which are related to highway use; it is 
definitely not intended to exclude or 
diminish the need for the appropriation 
of additional money to supplement the 
amounts so set aside. It is intended that 
during the operative period of the bill, 
the taxes involved shall not be diverted 
to other than highway uses, 


New Look at the H-Bomb 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH J. ADDONIZIO 


Or NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 1, 1954 


Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker, the 
Secretary of Defense has announced that 
the results of the recent H-bomb tests 
are unbelievable. The Chairman of the 
Atomic Energy Commission has stated 
that hydrogen bombs are being produced 
which can put any city in the world out 
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of commission. We can delay no longer 
in facing the threat to civilization posed 
by the H-bomb developments. We must 
find a way to prevent the outbreak of 
another major war, which would surely 
employ atomic and hydrogen weapons, 
and to hasten the day of peacetime uses 
of this gigantic energy. In this connec- 
tion, I wish to call attention to the 
following timely and thoughtful edi- 
torial, New Look at the H-bomb, appear- 
ing in the April 3 issue of America: 
New Loox at THE H-Boms 


Prime Minister Churchill thus addressed 
himself to a hushed House of Commons on 
March 23: 

“Let me assure the House that there is 
nothing in the whole world of affairs that 
dominates our thoughts more than the group 
of stupendous problems and perils comprised 
in the sphere of atomic and hydrogen devel- 
opment.” i 

The unpredicted power of the March 1 
hydrogen bomb—said to be 600 times that 
of the Hiroshima horror. The irradiated 
Japanese 80 miles from the explosion. The 
atomic tuna. The AEC's extension of the 
test zone in the Pacific to a diameter of 900 
miles. The rumor that H-ash fell on Japan, 
1,600 miles away. The reflection that the 
bomb could have contained cobalt and killed 
everything wherever erratic winds might 
carry its “death dust.” The rumors that 
uranium or plutonium is no longer needed 
to trigger an H-bomb. Does any American 
dispute the priority the Prime Minister gave 
to atomic-hydrogen developments? 

No doubt the President, personally, is just 
as concerned. But are the Department of 
State and the Congress? Has State devised 
an alternative to the outmoded Baruch pro- 
posals? What has happened to the report 
of the five-man State Department panel on 
disarmament headed by J. Robert Oppen- 
heimer? 

The Senate last year passed the Flanders 
resolution on disarmament only after pro- 
visions for a “comprehensive study“ had been 
cut out of it by what Senator FLANDERS 
described as “the lower echelons of the State 
Department.” Congress gives no hint of 
taking up the President's February 17 re- 
quest for absolutely essential revision of the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1946. Dozens of legis- 
lators know that “things have gone about 
as far as they can go'’—and not only in 
Kansas Clty. In a prophetic moment some 
time before he died, Brien McMahon called 
upon the U. N. to drop everything and con- 
centrate on preventing a hydrogen-bomb 
race. Last fall Senator Winey proposed that 
the incoming Congress do likewise, Instead 
we got the Bricker business. And now—well, 
it is time a bipartisan group arose to demand 
immediate and thoroughgoing action. 

Much can be done at once to move this 
overriding problem into the central position 
it so clamantly requires. The Arends reso- 
lution (H. Con. Res. 132), companion of the 
Flanders, was not voted on by the House 
last year, If the Congress would approve 
some such request for a proper Government 
agency to make intensive efforts to solve the 
scientific and technical problems involved 
in eliminating weapons of mass destruction, 
the State Department might reconstitute 
the Disarmament Panel into a larger high- 
level group of experts adequate to the task. 

The first part of the President's request for 
revision of the 1946 act dealing with sccrecy 
provisions should be acted on at once and 
separately. Otherwise prolonged wrangling 
over the part dealing with private industrial 
uses of atomic energy will postpone indefi- 
nitely even the partial lifting of the atomic 
curtain. 

Finally, is it realistic to pursue at this time 
negotiations on the pooling of atomic mate- 
rial for peaceful uses? This has only an 
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Indirect bearing on actual disarmament, the 
hope being that distrust will be dissipated 
by cooperative action in nonexplosive fields. 
In his memorable address to the U. N. De- 
cember 8 the President spoke first of our 
readiness to enter into private diplomatic 
discussions and of our being prepared to 
carry a new conception into them. Only 
afterward did he propose the international 
atom bank. 

The hydrogen-powered giants he then pic- 
tured as glowering at each other across a 
trembling world are increasing their power 
so swiftly that they may soon themselves 
begin to tremble. The trust foreseen as a 
byproduct of limited cooperation may soon 
give way to desperate fear reactions. It 18 
safer to begin at once the direct approach 
to atomic-hydrogen disarmament by diplo- 
matic negotiations. As soon, that is, as the 
United States has its new conception to offer. 


Disabled World War I Veterans Should 
Not Be Forgotten 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 1, 1954 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, it is 
nearly 36 years since the armistice was 
signed in 1918 terminating the First 
World War for the 4,744,000 young 
Americans who served in that conflict. 
Today the average age of the khaki-clad 
veterans of 1917-18 is 59.4 years with 
416,950 of the remaining 3,311,000 vet- 
erans drawing disability pension benefits 
from the Veterans’ Administration. 

Early in the 83d Congress I introduced 
H. R. 3601, a bill designed to grant an 
increase of from $12 to $15 monthly for 
World War I veterans suffering from 
non-service-connected disabilities. Un- 
der the existing law a World War I vet- 
eran who is permanently and totally dis- 
abled is eligible for a monthly pension of 
$63; after he has been in receipt of the 
pension for 10 consecutive years it is in- 
creased to $75 or upon reaching the age 
of 65. 

H. R. 3601 provides that the present 
monthly pension benefit of $63 be in- 
creased to $75; and the present monthly 
benefit of $75 be increased to $90. The 
legislation was the subject of hearings on 
March 31, 1954, before the Subcommittee 
on Compensation and Pensions of the 
House Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 
During the course of the hearings I had 
the privilege of testifying on behalf of 
my bill H. R. 3601, and following is my 
statement on the subject: 

Mr. Chairman, on March 2, 1953, I Intro- 
duced H. R. 3601, which is now before this 
subcommittee. 

This bill provides that the monthly rates 
of pension payable to veterans of World War I 
under any public laws administered by the 
Veterans’ Administration shall be $75 month- 
ly except where an otherwise eligible per- 
son shall have been rated permanent and 
total and in receipt of pension for a con- 
tinuous period of 10 years or reaches the 
age of 65 years, the amount of pension shall 
be $90 monthly, 

It is nearly 36 years since the end of 
World War I and, being quite frank, at the 
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moment the veteran of that conflict appears 
to be the forgotten veteran of this Nation. 
For the past 20 years very little mention has 
he received nor has he been accorded much 
consideration from a legislative standpoint. 

Those who served in World War I are ad- 
vaneing in age, which is supported by the 
fact that the average age of World War I 
veterans on the rolls of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration is 59.4 years, as of June 30, 1953. 

All those on the rolls have physical dis- 
abilities which reduce their life expectancy 
below average, so it can readily be seen that 
there is little time left for the Nation to ful- 
fill its obligation to this rapidly dwindling 
group of forgotten men. 

At the close of the last fiscal year there 
were 416,950 disabled World War I veterans 
receiving a meager pension under what is 
termed part 3 benefits from the Veterans’ 
Administration. Of this number, 267,000 
were permanently and totally disabled, 37,250 
have been permanently and totally disabled 
for a period of 10 years, with the remaining 
112,700 being permanently and totally dis- 
abled at age 65 or over. 

When you take into consideration that as 
of June 30, 1953, there were 3,311,000 veterans 
of World War I, out of a total of 4,744,000 
and that their average age is 59.4 years as 
well as the fact that they are dying at the 
rate of 206 daily, it is significant that such 
a small percentage of World War I veterans 
are drawing a pitifully inadequate pension. 

My bill will establish the pension rate for 

ent total disability at $75 monthly 
unless the veteran shall have ben rated per- 
manent and total and in receipt of pension 
for a continuous period of 10 years, or have 
reached the age of 65 years, in which case 
the pension is increased to $90 monthly, 
This constitutes an increase of $12 over the 
present rate of $63 and an increase of $15 
over the present $75 monthly for those re- 
ceiving the pension for a continuous period 
of 10 years, or who have reached the age of 
65 years. 

On the basis of 416,950 World War I vet- 
. erans recelying non-service-connected bene- 
fits as of June 30, 1953, the increase provided 
by my bill will cost only $5,452,860 monthly. 
This amount will be added to the existing 
monthly cost of non-service-connected bene- 
fits. 


Keeping in mind that 23,317 of the group 
drawing non-service-connected benefits died 
during the last fiscal year, it is apparent that 
the cost of my bill will likely be reduced 
through the anual death rate which is 
mounting each year. At any rate, the cost 
of the proposed increase is relatively small 
when compared with the benefit it affords 
to eligible World War I veterans and to the 
Nation as a whole. 

Attention should also be directed to the 
strict income limitations—$1,400 per annum 
if a single person, and $2,700 per annum if 
a married person or one with minor chil- 
dren—which gives assurance that the pen- 
sion money will be channeled into the eco- 
nomic stream of the Nation, It will be spent 
for the necessities of life and will include 
the family physician, the landlord, and the 
grocer, These pension funds will also aid 
in preserving the self-respect and the par- 
donable pride of veterans who served their 
country with honor and who have a natural 
reluctance against becoming objects of pub- 
lic charity in their twilight years, 

In theory, Congress has always considered 
the pension rate as an adjunct to income 
rather than as supporting income but many 
veterans of World War I, because of advanced 
age and disability, have no other income to 
support them. 

The modest increase proposed in my bill, 
H. R. 3601, while not adequate in my opinion 
for the veterans of World War I, will be how- 
eyer, some evidence that the Nation has not 
forgotten the sacrifices they made. 
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In asking you to approve H. R. 3601, let 
me plead that we as a Nation not celebrate 
the 36th aniversary of the Armistice of 1918 
this fall, with a conscience burdened by the 
tragic plight of these aging veterans. 


The President’s Trade Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. H. ALEXANDER SMITH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 1, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, in the New York Times of March 31 
appeared an editorial entitled “The 
President’s Trade Policy.” I have read 
with a great deal of interest the Presi- 
dent’s message on the Randall Commis- 
sion report. The editorial brings out in 
a very effective way some of the high 
spots of the President's message. 

In view of the importance of the sub- 
ject, I believe the editorial is well worth 
our study, and therefore I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE Presipent’s TraDE POLICY 


In a major statement of foreign economic 
policy President Eisenhower yesterday pre- 
sented to Congress a specific legislative pro- 
gram which, if he fights for it, could become 
one of the important achievements of his 
administration. 

We say this not because the proposals 
themselvse represent any drastic move to- 
ward a liberalized foreign trade and invest- 
ment policy. In fact, in many respects they 
do not go far enough. On the whole, they 
follow the moderate recommendations of the 
Randall Commission reported to the Nation 
list January. But if the President really 
goes down the line for the program he out- 
lined yesterday, and if he succeeds in getting 
enough members of his own party to join 
most of the Democrats in support of it, he 
will have set a tone for our foreign economic 
relations that could do incalculable good for 
years to come. 

The difficulty of the President's position in 
this respect is that many of the most in- 
fluential Republicans, particularly in the 
House, are trade-reetrictionists and high- 
tariff advocates, traditionally opposed to the 
liberalized (if limited) trade and tariff pro- 
gram that he is supporting. Therefore, it 
will be absolutely necessary for the Presi- 
dent to fight and fight hard if he expects to 
get anything through Congress beyond a 
simple extension of the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act, which expires tn June. 

The President put his program in a nut- 
shell when he described it as having four 
interrelated parts: “Aid, which we wish to 
curtail; investment, which we wish to en- 
courage, convertibility, which we wish to 
facilitate, and trade, which we wish to ex- 
pand.” ‘These parts are closely interlocked: 
“As we curtail our aid we must help to close 
the dollar gap by expanding our foreign in- 
vestment and trade, This expansion will be 
facilitated by a return to convertibility of 
foreign currencies, The return by our friends 
abroad to convertibility will be encouraged 
if our trade policy leads them to expect ex- 
pansion of our foreign trade and investment,” 
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At the heart of this structure Is American 
trade policy: “If we fall in our trade policy, 
we may fall in all.” In order to cut our 
foreign aid program and yet not cut off the 
rest of the free world from ourselves, “the 
solution is a higher level of two-way trade.” 
This is as important for us as it is for our 
allies. We sometimes forget that “over 4 
million American workers depend on inter- 
national trade for their employment” and 
that “one-third of our wheat, 40 percent of 
our cotton and rice and one-fourth of our 
tobacco and soybeans have been exported” in 
recent years, Furthermore, if we are inter- 
ested—as of course we are—in encouraging 
our allies to hold their trade with Iron Cur- 
tain countries to strictly nonstrategic goods, 
we cannot at the same time shut our own 
trading doors in their very face. 

With all this in mind the President en- 
dorses the conservative proposals of the Ran- 
dall Commission for a permissive gradual 
reduction in tariffs under the reciprocal 
trade program, which would be extended for 
at least 3 years. He urges liberalization 
of the Buy American laws, pointing out that 
as á general rule it is “improper policy, un- 
businesslike procedure and unfair to the tax- 
payer for the Government to pay a premium 
on its purchases.” He proposes concrete 
steps toward simplification of customs ad- 
ministration and procedure, and asks the 
Senate to pass the House-endorsed bill for 
improvement of the customs-valuation pro- 
visions of present law. What the President 
does not do (nor did the Randall Commis- 
sion) is to ask modification of the crippling 
peril-point and escape-clause procedures, 
which have helped give so much substance 
to the complaint of foreign exporters that 
one of their greatest handicaps in trading 
with the United States is the uncertainty 
of our tariff policies. 

It is easy to make much of the fact that 
the Randall recommendations were approved 
by a split vote of the commission. Certainly 
they were; but we think it significant that 
in every case the majority in favor was over- 
whelming. So far, then, from the battle be- 
ing lost before it has started, we think the 
President has a fair chance to obtain a good 
deal of the program. But we repeat that he 
will have to fight for it. His message to 
Congress must be only the opening gun. 


Underconsumption of Milk 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 1, 1954 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, one 
of our fine Indiana farm newspapers, 
the Farmer’s Exchange, published a brief 
but interesting editorial on page 1 of its 
March 26 edition, Senators should not 
be misled by the title. The caption 
reads: “Speaking of Drinking.” 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
editorial printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SPEAKING OF DRINKING 

Coffee, a product of South America, in all 
likelihood will remain sensationally high in 
price for several years to come. Some econ- 
omists predict that it will remain so for 
decades, 
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Tea, a product of Asia, continues high in 
price with no reduction in sight, 

Cocoa, a product of Latin America and 
Africa, is continuing to rise in price: 

Milk, a nourishing product of American 
farms, is plentiful and items derived from 
miik are in great surplus, And the price of 
miik is steadily falling. 

The time has come for the dairy people 
to sell more milk and for the rest of us to 
wake up to facts as they are. Medical men 
state that there must be an increase of from 
S0 to 60 percent in milk consumption in 
American homes before mininrum standards 
of health are achieved. A doubling of milk 
consumption weuld put the Nation on the 
road to fairly goad health. 

As a matter of fact there is no real milk 
surplus—the problem lies in underconsump- 
tion which produces unbalanced diets and 
an unbalanced dairy industry. 

Until the public (you and you and you) 
does its part, there is little sense in passing 
more laws or in “writing the Congressman.” 

The remedy lies close by—in your kitchen. 
What do you plan to do about it? 


The Preſit-Shariag Movement in America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES C. OAKMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 1, 1954 


Mr. OAKMAN. Mr. Speaker, over the 
past few years we have experienced a 
considerable growth in the profit-shar- 
ing movement in America. More and 
more employers and employees are com- 
ing to the realization that the philosophy 
of profit sharing is of material assistance 
to them in resolving their differences 
and solving their common problems. 

With the development of the idea of 
profit sharing has come many of the 
results we are all striving to attain. In 
plant after plant more and more of the 
advantages have become apparent. Em- 
ployers report an increase in production 
since the installation of profit-sharing 
plans, Machines which supposedly were 
producing as much as they could have 
somehow turned out more goods. The 
increase was not overnight, but it can 
definitely be traced to the establishment 
of the profit-sharing plan. This means 
higher profits and, in turn, more profit 
sharing. 

Other employers report an improve- 
ment in the relationship between man- 
agement and labor. Where formerly 
they had groups eyeing each other with 
suspicion and distrust, they now have an 
atmosphere of cooperation, understand- 
ing, and an honest desire to work to- 
gether. Employees appreciate the prob- 
lems of management a little better and 

management has learned a little more 
about the employees’ viewpoint. They 
realize that in such teamwork both sides 
gain. The change may not always be so 
pronounced, but there is no denying that 
in the firms where profit sharing has 
been adopted there has, to a lesser or 
greater degree, been an improvement in 
employer-employee relationships. 

Benefits to the employee under profit- 
sharing plans are obvious. Profit shar- 
ing is not advocated as a substitute for 
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good wages but as something over and 
above a good living wage. Profits thus 
paid can provide the basis for benefits 
for the later years when the earning 
power of the employee declines or he has 
reached retirement. In the meantime, it 
gives the employee a sense of recogni- 
tion as a part of the business—a partner 
in the venture when he can clearly see 
the relationship between the way he does 
his job and the figures on the profit-and- 
loss statement at the end of the year. 

There are other benefits from profit 
sharing which I could mention, It is 
true that all the benefits do not always 
flow from the adoption of a profit-shar- 
ing plan. Our economic system has 
given this country the highest standard 
of living the world has ever known. 
Our aim must be to preserve and 
strengthen that system and project it 
from those who would destroy it. The 
profit-sharing idea will not of itself 
achieve all of this but it will help. The 
experience of profit-sharing industries 
shows that it helps develop an atmos- 
phere of cooperation and better under- 
standing which are essential ingredients 
to a solution of our problems, 

The bill I introduced today, which is 
identical to that introduced by the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. KERSTEN}, 
is designed to encourage the further de- 
velopment of profit sharing by providing 
certain tax benefits to employers and 
employees who adopt profit-sharing 
plans which are either qualified for tax 
purposes or which cover a specified per- 
centage of employees. I believe the ben- 
eficial effects of this legislation will more 
than offset whatever loss of revenue may 
be occasioned by it. 


The President’s Trade Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 11, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I in- 
clude the following two editorials from 
the Baltimore Sun and the Christian 
Science Monitor, They point out the 
hard fight still ahead if any progress is 
to be made on the President's trade 
program: 

From the Baltimore Sun] 
Tue Presipent’s Goon START on FOREIGN 
TRADE POLICY 

With his special message to Congress the 
President has made a brave start—but only a 
start—on the reform of foreign economic 
policy. That is to say, his arguments for 
liberalized trade are sound; but it will not 
be enough to let the matter rest with this 
single statement, admirable as it is. 

So far as reason is concerned, the President 
has everything on his side. In our economic 
relations with the rest of the world, trade, 
not aid is the proper goal, But if trade is to 
be substituted for aid, foreign producers 
must have greater access to the American 
market. Tariffs that are prohibitive and 
tariffs that are highly restrictive should be 
brought down to a point where they give for- 
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eign producers a chance to compete in our 
market. Customs procedures that stack the 
cards against importers ought to be re- 
formed. 

Nor is the case for Iſberalizing our trade 
policy based solely on the Idea of substitut- 
ing trade for ald. American agriculture 
and a large segment of American Industry 
must have large and expanding foreign mar- 
kets for their economic health and this is 
possible only if we in turn provide large 
and expanding markets for the people who 
would buy the products of our farms and 
factories. 

There is a diplomatic point, too, Ameri- 
cans don't like to see other countries trade 
with Russin. They don’t even like to see 
trade with Russia that Is based on non= 
strategic goods. But if the American market 
is so largely denied to these other countries, 
we have no moral right to abject when they 
turn elsewhere to sell their goods. 

The arguments, es we say, are unaesall- 
able. But the President's excellent state- 
ment of them is not enough because, in for- 
eign economic policy, arguments based 
wholly on the national interest. are not 
necessarily controlling. The President's own 
party is historically restrictionist in foreign 
trade. And even in the case of the Demo- 
crats, though they favor a liberal foreign 
trade policy in principle, they tend to be 
restrictionist whenever a liberal general 
policy comes into confilct with a local or 
specific interest. Democrats talk low tariff 
but have a disconcerting way of acting high 
tarif when directly affected. 

So the President cannot merely rest on his 
general statement. His message admirably 
expresses the national interest. Now he and 
his administration have to find ways of con- 
vincing the individuals who make up the 
House and the Senate that a policy favoring 
the national Interest has priority over their 
individual and particular prejudices. 


— 


[From the Christian Science Monitor] 
A Hicner Lever or TRADE 


President Eisenhower's message on foreſen- 
economic policy opens a battle for one of the 
major sections of his legisiative program. It 
is a battle In which his chief foes are mem- 
bers of his own party intrenched in key 
bastions of congressional power. It is a 
battle in which he must look to Democrats 
for decisive support. 

Mr. Eisenhower has prepared carefully dur- 
ing the last year for this contest. The first 
step was to temporize by asking simply for a 
1-year renewal of the Trade Agreements Act. 
A second was to organize the Randall Com- 
mission to study the whole feld of foreign- 
economic policy. Ten of the 17 members of 
this Commission were Members of Congress, 
and ite studies form the basis of the recom- 
mendations the President is now submitting. 

The Commission obtained a large degree of 
unanimity on its major proposals—14-3. To 
get this agreement concessions had to be 
made. Many advocates of a freér-trade poli- 
cy feel that the program has been too much 
watered down to achleve any marked success 
in developing the higher level of two-way 
trade which the President considere essential, 
We himself says that “no sudden, sharp, or 
widespread adjustments within the economy 
would be involved.“ 

But political observers believe that if Mfr. 
Eisenhower can win this program—under 
present conditions—he will have ecored a 
vital victory. And if the United States 
course can be set plalnly—though very mild- 
Ty—toward freer trade by a Republican ad- 
ministration lu a period of slow business, 
hopes for the future will be brighter. For 
general improvement of world trade other 
nations will also have to lower barriers. But 
the United States should lead. 

The President in his message spoke of freer 
trade as a means of closing the dollar gap. 
This is running at present around 62 billion 
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a year. That measures the amount by which 
other countries fail to sell enough goods to 
the United States to pay for goods they get 
from it. 

Protectionists declare that it is not neces- 
sary to let in more foreign goods to close the 
gap; that payments can be balanced on a 
lower level. But that means abandoning ex- 
port markets American farm and factory 
products badly need. That course leads to 
fewer goods, lower living standards. 

In general, a higher level of trade benefits 
every nation concerned. A few industries 
vital to national defense have special grounds 
for asking protection. Also some hardship 
cases may appear. But these can be cared 
for under the escape-clause and peril-point 
provisions of the legislation Mr, Eisenhower 
urges. 

This is not just a tariff program, not just a 
foreign-trade program; it is a rounded for- 
eign-economic policy. It can greatly aid the 
solidarity of the free world by offering other 
nations alternatives to the trade with which 
the Kremlin is seeking to win friends. The 
United States would benefit if other nations 
made their currencies convertible and if aid 
could be cut down. Those benefits can be 
facilitated by expanding trade and invest- 
ment. 

Trade appears to be the most feasible start- 
ing point, and the Randall-Eisenhower pro- 
gram a most reasonable plan for expanding 
trade. Moderate as is this program, the 
President will have to battle vigorously to 
win it. We hope he takes the case to the 
people—where it should have strong support. 


The St. Lawrence Seaway Project Would 
Be National Suicide 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA i 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 1, 1954 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, if the 
St. Lawrence seaway is approved by 
Congress, we might as well proceed to 
sink the American merchant fleet at 
once, says the Troy (N. Y.) Times-Rec- 
ord in an editorial in the March 19, 1954, 
issue. The editorial follows: 

NATIONAL SUICIDE 

A new sense of reasonableness, or shall we 
say broadmindedness, has come over the sup- 
porters of the St. Lawrence seaway project. 
Once advocated frankly by those whooping 
it up for the seaway as serving of their sec- 
tional interests, it is now advanced in all un- 
selfishness by them because its building 
would be in the cause of vital national in- 
terest. 

Of course, the welfare of our vast mer- 
chant marine fleets and industries and their 
prosperity and preservation is of no national 
concern. The building of the seaway proj- 
ect would practically scuttle the American 
merchant marine upon which the taxpayers 
have spent close to $19 billion in the last 25 
years. 

Reports on our maritime interests are that 
they are already in serious plight, without 
adding the St. Lawrence seaway to their 
troubles. One-third of the personnel em- 
ployed by the privately operated and owned 
American merchant fleet 2 years ago is on 
the beach today. 

The building of the seaway would not help 
the American merchant fleet in its troubles; 
only add to them. It would turn over to 
foreign flag vessels the great bulk of for- 
eign trade that originates or is destined for 
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the Middle West. The reason? Because only 
2 percent of American-flag, oceangoing, pri- 
vately owned vessels could use the proposed 
27-foot seaway fully loaded. 

If the St. Lawrence seaway is approved by 
Congress, we might as well proceed to sink 
the American merchant fleet at once. 

National interest? The St. Lawrence sea- 
way project would be national suicide. 


Keep the Churches Out of Politics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 1, 1954 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the U. S. News & World Report of 
April 2, 1954: 

KEEP THE CHURCHES OUT or POLITIcs 
(By David Lawrence) 


Christianity is the dominant religion of 
America, but the basic principle of our con- 
stitutional system is to keep church and 
state separate. 

Lately some of the national church organi- 
vations have begun to meddle in politics, If 
the trend is not arrested it can only lead to 
a loss of faith in churches and in clergymen 
who profess to teach Christianity. 

It has become commonplace to pick up the 
Monday morning newspapers and read ser- 
mons vehemently attacking persons who are 
conspicuous in the political polemics of our 
day. The press associations eagerly transmit 
to newspapers from coast to coast the in- 
vectives of partisan spleen that come from 
the pulpits. Some clergymen seem more in- 
terested in making headlines than in making 
Christians obedient to Christian principles 
in their everyday life. 

It is a truism of our times that politics 
would be cleaner and the controversies in 
governmental affairs which cause so much 
emotional furore would be dissolved if men 
who became protagonists would surrender 
themselves to the will of God and be guided 
in paths of truth and human love. 

For the decay in present-day morals and 
the deterioration of moral principle in gov- 
ernments throughout the world is perhaps 
due to the fact that many clergymen have 
been grossly negligent in their devotion to 
spiritual tasks. They have been diverted 
from their real duty. They have not fulfilled 
their true mission. They have become con- 
troversialists themselves—infected by the 
poison of pride and egotism. 

Soon laymen in America will be asking 
each other: “Are you attending a pre-Mc- 
Carthy or anti-McCarthy church these days?” 
Soon other laymen will be asking: “Is yours 
a Republican or Democratic Party pulpit?” 

How much faith, how much confidence can 
there be in any clergy which allows itself to 
become an integral part of the factional 
strife of the political world? 

As citizens, clergymen may express them 
selves on anything they please. But in 
speaking for Protestant, Catholic, or Jewish 
Churches they ought not to intrude in poli- 
tics or take sides on political questions— 
that is, if they expect to retain the confidence 
of their congregations. 

A case in point is the National Council of 
Churches of Christ in the United States of 
America, which has just issued a statement 
demanding that Congress adopt certain rules 
and regulations, which the National Council 
would prescribe, with reference to the han- 
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dling of congressional investigations. The 
phraseology of the document is copied in 
large part from the language of political 
spokesmen who are making partisan use of 
such proposals. Granted that there is need 
for such reforms, why doés the National 
Council feel that laymen are Incompetent 
to fight that battle and that the prestige of 
such a big church organization must be 
dragged into the mire of partisan politics? 
For the conduct of congressional inquiries 
is a political football these days. 

This manifesto declares that congressional 
committees are usurping powers not granted 
to Congress by the Constitution and failing 
to concentrate on the primary task of col- 
lecting information for the purposes of new 
legislation.” Yet nowhere in all the deci- 
sions of the Supreme Court of the United 
States has Congress been told that the 
Constitution requires its investigating com- 
mittees to limit themselves to collecting in- 
formation for new legislation. Would the 
Teapot Dome scandal or the perjury by Alger 
Hiss or the many cases of corruption by in- 
dividuals in Government have been uncov- 
ered if there had not been constitutional 
authority for such probes by the legislative 
branch of the Government and its commit- 
tees? 

The manifesto, moreover, still clings to 
the illusion that, when persons suspected of 
Communist affiliations or connections have 
been investigated by congressional commit- 
tees, this is merely an attempt to castigate 
them for their personal economic and po- 
litical beliefs, and not for their possible re- 
lationship to the Communist conspiracy. 
The FBI and the various United States dis- 
trict attorneys have been confronted in the 
courts with the same line of defense by 
Communists who have been convicted of 
participating in a conspiracy to overthrow 
the Government of the United States by 
violence, 

All these pronouncements by national 
church organizations can have only one ob- 
ject and purpose—to use the dignity and 
spiritual power of the church as an agency 
to draw church members into a political 
force which shall mobilize public opinion 
on a question of governmental procedures. 


Is it advisable for large church organiza- 
tions, as such, to enter the political field? 
Wouldn't it be better if they taught us more 
about Christian philosophy and inspired us 
by their example to settle the conflicts within 
everyday America by reason instead of by 
emotion, by truth instead of by slander, by 
the governing rules of a God-given con- 
science? 

This is the time of all times for clergymen 
to teach Christianity and not become sin- 
ners themselves in the unmoral precincts 
of present-day politics, 


Welcome WQED 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VERA BUCHANAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 1, 1954 


Mrs. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, to- 
night at 8 o’clock WQED, metropolitan 
Pittsburgh's educational television sta- 
tion, goes on the air for the first time. 
In connection with the dedication pro- 
gram marking this historic occasion, I 
should like to include in the Recorp the 
following editorial from the Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette of April 1, 1954, entitled 
Welcome WQED: 
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Three years of volunteer effort in the pub- 
lic interest will bear fruit when Pittsburgh’s 
educational television station WQED goes 
on the air at 8 p. m. today. All indications 
are that the station, offering instruction for 
young and old alike, will become a great 
cultural asset to this area. 

It is a tribute to the leadership of WQED 
that it is one of the first three noncom- 
mercial educational stations to qualify for 
an award of $10,000 from the Emerson $100,- 
000 educational television grant. 

WED is dedicated exclusively to the pub- 
lic service. It will, we are confident, merit 
wide public support. Thousands of appre- 
ciative viewers will be watching channel 13 
with interest. 


Who's Who Among American Friends of 
Free Poland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 1, 1954 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, under 
Jeave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include therein the following very 
interesting article from the well-known 
publication, The Polish American 
Journal for March 27, 1954,- regarding 
the contributions of my distinguished 
friend and colleague Hon. PHILIP J, 
PHILBIN: 

Wo's WHO AMONG AMERICAN FRIENDS OF 
FREE POLAND 


The work of Congressman PHILIP J. PHIL- 
BIN, Democrat, of Clinton, Mass., in behalf 
of a free Poland has earned the praise of 
Polish American organizations throughout 
the country and especially in Massachusetts 
because he was among the first Members of 
Congress to warn the country against Soviet 
designs on Poland. In fact, the legal Presi- 
dent of Poland August Zaleski, in messages 
to this country, had this to say about Repre- 
sentative PHILEIN: 

“The activities on behalf of Poland of the 
Honorable PHILIP J. PHILBIN are highly ap- 
preciated by Poles in exile and I wish you 
would assure him of our gratitude for his 
most useful work.“ 

The Polish National Alliance of Brooklyn 
in impressive ceremonies conducted at Sea 
Cliff, Long Island, on July 12, 1952, presented 
Congressman PRILBIN with a scroll of honor 
and medal in recognition of his work for the 
liberation of Poland, the first such award 
ever made by this patriotic Polish-American 
organization to an American citizen of non- 
Polish extraction. 

The Polish American Congress has en- 
dorsed Congressman PHILSIN'’s work in the 
Congress for the Polish people. Its presi- 
dent, Charles Rozmarek, writes: “This is to 
express again the appreciation of the Polish 
American Congress for your truly American 
defense of the just cause of Poland * * *” 
and again, “I want you to know that we are 
very grateful to you for your friendly at- 
titude.“ 

By formal vote, the Worcester County As- 
sociation of Polish American Citizens Clubs 
sent this message to Congressman Px: 
“A motion was passed to have this letter writ- 
ten to you thanking you for the wonderful 
work you have done in Congress for the peo- 
ple of your district, and for the sympathy 
you have shown for the freedom and inde- 
pendence of Poland.” 
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Dr. Karol Smolezynski, president of the 
Western Massachusetts Branch of the Polish 
American Congress, writes: Tou know we 
are grateful to you for your efforts in behalf 
of Poland” and “If we could only organize 
a group of Congressmen who hold, about the 
Polish question, similar views to yours, it 
would be a very effective way of accomplish- 
ing some results.” 

The Polish American Citizen’s Club of 
Clinton writes: “Your continuous stand for 
the liberation of Poland touches the heart 
of every American citizen of Polish descent 
not only in this country but in the entire 
state.“ 

These are but a few of the touching trib- 
utes which are among the cherished posses- 
sions of Congressman Puta and which 
have served as a great source of inspiration to 
him down through the years in his efforts in 
behalf of a free Poland. 

HELPED UNDERGROUND 


Congressman PHILBIN’S activities in behalf 
of Poland have been many and varied. Dur- 
ing the war, as a member of the House Com- 
mittee on Armed Services, he held extended 
conferences with high Army officials in press- 
ing for effective help to the members of the 
heroic Polish underground. In addition, he 
sought revision of the immigration laws to 
permit the admission of members of the 
free Polish Army, serving with American 
forces in Europe, to the United States with- 
out regard to quota restrictions, 

In early 1946, he publicly called upon the 
State Department to insist upon the with- 
drawal of Russian troops in Poland. The 
then Secretary of State, Gov. James F. 
Byrnes, advised the Congressman that It is 
understood that the number of Soviet troops 
in Poland has been substantially reduced. 
Subsequent events proved the wisdom and 
need for Congressman PHILBIN’s demand and 
he again took the initiative to press the 
cause of free Poland by organizing a group 
of his colleagues in the House to focus public 
attention on the Polish cause. 

In this connection, the Reverend A. R. 
Skonieck!, exeeutive secretary of the coordi- 
nating committee of American-Polish Asso- 
ciation in the East, wrote Congressman 
PHILBIN: 

“Your initiative to build up a group of 
your colleagues is not only welcome but an 
extremely important and necessary task. I 
sincerely hope that under the present con- 
ditions, many of your colleagues will share 
your views and realize the responsibility rest- 
ing upon every Member of the United States 
Congress to defend our country and our way 
of life.” 

The American-Polish Associations of the 
East conducted a huge rally at the City 
Center in New York in May 1945, at which 
Congressman PHILBIN was One of the princi- 
pal speakers. Few voices at that time were 
raised in the Congress or elsewhere in be- 
half of Poland, but Congressman PHILBIN 
was in the vanguard of those public officials 
who sought freedom for the Polish people be- 
cause he was among the very first to recog- 
nize and denounce communistic infiltration 
in all parts of the world. His speech on 
lend-lease in the House in the early forties 
was the first public attack on the Soviet as 
an ally and subsequent events only served to 
bear out the Congressman’s warning of the 
time, which unfortunately went unhecded. 

ASKS JUSTICE FOR POLAND 


Congressman PHILBIN has met again the 
test for friendship to the Polish cause, but 
he anticipated even some of the objectives 
of Polish-American groups when, again in 
1945, he introduced legislation in the Con- 
gress demanding justice for Poland. The 
preamble of his resolution, even in those 
early years, sums up the righteousness of the 
Polish cause: “Whereas throughout centuries 
of struggle and sacrifice the people of Poland 
have established their unmistakable place 
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in the family of nations and have demon- 
strated their capacity for self-government; 
and whereas Poland was one of our most 
faithful allies in the great conflict just ended 
and fought courageously and gallantly to 
preserve ideals of democracy and liberty; 
and whereas conditions developing in Po- 
land today, in the judgment of many, are 
threatening the sovereignty, self{-determina- 
tion, and autonomy of the Polish nation; 
and whereas these conditions reflected in the 
United States and elsewhere bring into con- 
troversy the war aims of the United Nations 
and may possibly constitute infringement 
and denial of the basic freedoms for which 
the war was waged, thereby endangering 
permanent peace.” 

The resolution then called upon the Con- 
gress to extend “deepest sympathy to the 
Polish nation and people for the hardships, 
trials, and sufferings they are sustaining; 
and, mindful of our desire to promote free- 
dom and self-determination among all the 
nations of the earth, both great and small, 
the Congress pledges its assistance and good 
offices to the Polish cause and to the cause 
of all other nations desiring and seeking 
freedom; and express the hope that the ac- 
credited diplomatic representatives of the 
United States may urge the justice of the 
Polish cause upon the United Nations and 
may move as speedily as possible to arrange 
for the negotiation of permanent treaties of 
peace, which will insure autonomy, freedom, 
and democratic institutions to Poland and 
all other nations aspiring to these basic 
rights.” 

This legislation was the outgrowth of pre- 
vious efforts by Congressman PHILBIN to 
assist Poland. On May 3, 1944, in addressing 
the House in commemoration of the signing 
of the Polish Constitution, he introduced a 
concurrent resolution calling for a tribute 
from Congress of sympathy, friendship, and 
support to the Polish people “to the end 
that the territorial integrity and political 
independence of their nation may be pre- 
served and maintained.” 


DENOUNCES YALTA * 


Congressman PHILBIN’S voice in the Con- 
gress has been raised many times in his fight 
for Polish freedom. His denunciation of the 
Yalta pact early in 1945 was widely publi- 
cized in the American press and attracted a 
great deal of editorial comment in Polish- 
lanuguage newspapers throughout the coun- 

. A significant portion of his address 
states, “It would seem very clear that there 
is in some places here and abroad the belief, 
desire, and hope that previous settlements 
of the Polish question and other related 
Baltic and Balkan questions heretofore ar- 
rived at by unilateral action or in informal 
conferences between some of the leaders of 
the United Nations would, after original pro- 
tests, be ultimately accepted and approved 
by the people of the United States. The the- 
ory underlying this view is that, if long 
enough continued, our Nation will forget or 
overlook these gross and indefensible viola- 
tions of the Atlantic Charter and our own 
cherished principles of freedom and justice. 
Be that as it may, so far as I am concerned 
as a Member of Congress, I am not prepared 
and will not be prepared at any time to for- 
get or overlook these injustices. 

“The irregular and ill-advised action on 
Poland by our Government and our allies has 
provoked the deepest resentment and bitter- 
ness among millions of decent, liberty-loving 
American citizens and this resentment and 
bitterness is not confined to those of Polish 
blood but is burning in the heart of every 
American citizen who loves liberty and be- 
lieves in and stands for the principles of self- 
determination and the Atlantic Charter for 
which precious American blood has been so 
lavishly spilled all over the world. 

“What could be more destructive of our 
professed war aims than for this great, free, 
and powerful Nation to join with the other 
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nations in turning over the Polish people to 
an undemocratic and ruthless regime against 
their will, and without their consent and 
without action by the United States Senate 
whose approval of foreign treaties is required 
by the Constitution? 

“Yalta is a repudiation of the basic prin- 
ciples of freedom and self-determination. It 
is a cruel betrayal of one of our most loyal 
allies in the war. It is a calloused, unpar- 
donable abandonment of the so-called four 
freedoms which were alleged, as we were so 
often and so positively assured when our 
boys were being sent off to slaughter and 
death in all corners of the earth, to be the 
aims for which they were fighting, bleeding, 
and dying—our hope for a brave new world 
of peace and plenty. 

“Poland is entitled to her freedom. Po- 
land is entitled to reestablish and maintain 
her own government. Poland is entitled to 
her own territories and her own possessions, 
and Poland is entitled to her brithright as a 
free nation. Nothing less than that will ever 
satisfy the spirit of fearless devotion to lib- 
erty that animates the Polish people, and 
nothing less than full political, social, eco- 
nomic, and ideological protection for Poland 
as an independent and sovereign nation can 
or will be recognized by the American peo- 
ple.” 

Congressman PHILBIN’S interest and work 
in the Congress in the Polish cause and other 
great questions of the hour has earned him 
the solid and convincing support of his dis- 
trict. First elected in 1942 by the slim mar- 
gin of little more than 700 votes, he has had 
little trouble in holding the Third District 
seat, winning his sixth term in Congress in 
November 1952, by a thumping margin of 
more than 56,000 votes when he outdis- 
tanced other Democratic contenders and car- 
ried some central Massachusetts communi- 
ties, strongly Republican, by running far 
ahead of the Eisenhower sweep. 

POLITICS HIS CAREER 

The Philbin formula for success Is a sim- 
ple one: hard work, painstaking effort to help 
all constituents who come to him with their 
problems, and independent fearless thinking 
and voting on national issues coming before 
the Congress. The Congressman is a career 
figure in politics, He cut his political teeth 
as secretary to the late Senator David I. 
Walsh of his hometown of Clinton and later 
served as campaign manager in the Senator's 
overwhelming victories in 1934 and 1940. 
In addition, he conducted a successful law 
practice in Boston and Clinton prior to his 
congressional service. 

Congressman Par was born in Clinton, 
educated in local schools, at Harvard College 
where he was a well-known football star, and 
Columbia University where he took his law 
degree. Prior to gaining elective office, he 
held several advisory and high-ranking legal 
positions in the State and Federal Govern- 
ments. 

PrrrLarx's record in Congress has been an 
enviable one. Singlehanded, he fought the 
powerful Veterans’ Administration in 1945 
with an exposé of conditions in veterans’ 
hospitals and the administrative services 
which rocked that agency from top to bot- 
tom. Following four separate investigations 
by House and Senate committees into the 
Philbin charges, the result was a change in 
the Administrator of Veterans! Affairs and 
sweeping improvements. 

Putitstn has apparently remarkable ability 
in recognizing public issues and taking posi- 
tive action long before specific problems come 
to a head. Typically illustrative was his de- 
mand in February 1947 for a congressional 
investigation into rising prices. The Clinton 
solon, however, had even anticipated himself, 
for, as early as November 1943, he sought a 
more realistic approach to the problem of 
spiraling prices by moving to establish a 
fixed relationship between wages and cost 
of living price indexes, a formula that was 
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adopted a few years later in several labor- 
management contracts. 

A vigorous member of the House Commit- 
tee on Armed Services, PHILBIN foresaw pres- 
ent world troubles and was the first Member 
of Congress to introduce legislation to build 
up real striking power in the Air Force, warn- 
ing as far back as 1948 that continued Rus- 
sian aggression made it imperative for the 
United States to secure air supremacy. 
Shortly after the Korean crisis, he was named 
chairman őf the Armed Services Subcommit- 
te on Tanks and his outstanding work in 
this vital group earned him the title of trou- 
bleshooter for the committee. The Philbin 
subcommittee was the first of nine expediting 
subcommittees to render a top-secret report 
to the President, bristling with facts and 
urging an accelerated tank program which 
was immediately instituted as a result of his 
report. 

OUR TRUE FRIEND 

Congressman ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI, Demo- 
crtat, of Jersey City, N. J., summed up his col- 
league's record in behalf of a free Poland in 
these words: 

“Congressman Pm is one of the great- 
est, the most outstanding, and most sincere 
friends Poland and Polonia ever had in the 
United States Congress.” 


United We Stand 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 1, 1954 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, it was my 
privilege on Sunday, March 14, to attend 
the Everyman’s Bible Class annual in- 
terfaith rally, held in the Rivoli Theater, 
Rutherford, N. J. Dr. Daniel A. Poling, 
editor of the Christian Herald and presi- 
dent of the World Christian Endeavor 
Union, gave the principal address, which 
1,600 persons came through a driving 
rain to hear. Dr. Poling is also chaplain 

of the interfaith shrine known as the 
Chapel of Four Chaplains. The rally this 
year stressed the unity symbolized by the 
four chaplains who went down with the 
troopship Dorchester in the North At- 
lantic in the year 1943. It was very fit- 
ting that Dr. Poling should be the 
speaker, as his son was one of the four 
chaplains: who gave away their life- 
jackets and went down praying, locked 
arm in arm. You will recall that one of 
these chaplains, John P. Washington, 
was a Catholic priest; another, Alexander 
D. Goode, was a Jewish rabbi; and two, 
George Lansing Fox and Clark V. Poling, 
were Protestant ministers. Their asso- 
ciation in death, as together they chose 
to sacrifice life in order that others might 
live, have become a supremely fitting 
symbol of the fundamental unity of those 
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mon enemies of freedom is sane, sen- 
sible, and thoroughly American, This 
unity in diversity is basic to our na- 
tional foundations. It is typically Amer- 
ican. The contrary spirit of bigotry has 
manifested itself at times even in this 
land, but it has not spread far nor lasted 
long. Our enemies would like to divide 
us. Interfaith programs, like that at 
Rutherford, emphasize our essential 
unity as citizens and our willingness to 
work together for a better Nation and a 
better world. 


Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include Dr. Poling’s address entitled 
“United We Stand“: 

Unrren WE STAND 
(By Dr, Daniel A. Poling) 


Roger McAdam, honored president, distin- 
guished guests, fellow Americans, I count 
it a distinct privilege to be here today and 
to have my part with you in this all-Ameri- 
can service. I heard a story in Lexington day 
before yesterday that is appropos of some- 
thing, at any rate. A small boy had refused 
to eat his prunes. Finally, before he retired, 
his mother sought again to persuade him 
and sald eat just 3, and he said not 1. And 
she sald well something very terrible may 
happen to you if you are disobedient and 
do not eat your prunes. But he went to 
bed without eating them and during the 
night an appalling electrical storm developed 
over the community, and the thunder rolled 
and the lightning splashed and the great 
elm tree directly in front of the house was 
stricken to its heart and fell with the crash 
and the house became alive as you may 
imagine and the parents hurried into the 
small boy's room and he was not there. He 
was gone from the place and they searched 
the house and they found him in the kitchen 
with the refrigerator door wide open and 
he was feeding himself prunes and they 
heard him say what a fuss to make over 
three prunes. There is something m than 
the fuss involved In what we see here y- 
There is a good deal of commotion and men 
and women have gathered from distant 
places beyond this community and the faiths 
and the races are represented. But there is 
something more than the fuss involved be- 
cause united we stand and divided we fall. 
It is as simple and it is as profound as that. 
The four chaplains are symbolic of American 
unity. 

The families of these four chaplains have 
come to know each other well. They have 
much in common. The three faiths they 
represent are the faiths of Americans—all 
Americans, and the symbolism is the sym- 
bolism of Americans all. In Philadelphia 
the interfaith memorial is not a theology. 
It is not a doctrine; it is a symbol, and the 
three orders that stand upon the revolving 
electrically controlled platform are symbolic 
of this unity, without which we perish. Each 
order stands in its integrity. Each order, 
when in position, completely fills the chancel 
arch, and you see no question of any other 
order there that they stand upon one plat- 
form. They are symbolic of today’s Chris- 
tian tradition and faith. The faith that 
brings us in our worship to one God. The 
great discovery of World War II and the 
great achievement was American unity. 


who serve the one God and work to-% Unity won the war. All colors and all fatths 


gether to preserve the principles of true 
freedom. 

Interfaith Day is not at all to promote 
the idea that Catholics, Protestants, or 
Jews should change their faith. Indeed, 
it emphasizes the strength of our per- 
sonal religious attachments. But it 
recognizes that we hold so much in com- 
mon that to fight h other is foolish, 
and to cooperate fighting the com- 


and all races and all economic conditions 
running together, working together, striving 
together, fighting together, and sometimes 
dying together. Now there is a defeatism 
among us that suggests that we did not win 
the war. 

I flew from Amsterdam to London some- 
time ago with a young pilot, a British lad, 
who had flown with RAF and who is now 
flying commercially with KLM, the Dutch. 
And after we were well over the North Sea, 
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he came back and knelt by my chair in the 
middle aisle and talked. He was a disillu- 
sioned and embittered lad. Presently he 
said, “The only decent thing that Hitler ever 
said, do you remember, in 1940 he said it, 
he said then no nation will win the war, and 
he was right, sir. We've all lost the war. 

And I waited a minute and then I replied. 
Captain, I understand. I do understand 
that there is a difference. War in itself 
never wins anything because war is negative 
and destructive. At the best and most war 
can only burn away and make new occa- 
sions possible. Perhaps war may open the 
door to opportunity. I understand, captain, 
that there is a difference. There is a differ- 
ence, and if we had lost as the enemy lost, 
you would not be flying free, as you fly, and 
I would not be here as I'm here. There is a 
difference and that difference is significant 
to this gathering: and if we had lost, as 
the enemy lost, there would be no every- 
man’s class, and there would be no fraternal 
gathering and there would be no high dying, 
in which we remember the four chaplains 
and what they stood for when they stood 
together on the deck of the Dorchester. 
There is a difference. 

What we won in the war and all we won Is 
what we still have—the chance, the fighting 
chance to win the peace, and that. men and 
women, is everything. We won the chance, 
the fighting chance, to win the peace. These 
beloved dead bave not died in vain unless 
and until we live in vain. They who finished 
the work that they were in and traveled on, 
who keep the rendezvous with the beloved 
dead, they, they have not died in vain. I 
say again, unless we to whom they pass the 
torch fail to keep it on high, unless we to 
whom they left the work unfinished fail to 
travel on and to complete the task we are in. 

Unity won for us the chance, the fighting 
chance, to win the peace, but there is some- 
thing for us that is tremendously vital right 
now. We cannot win the peace unless we 
stand united, unless we live united, unless 
we serve united. I had the privilege shortly 
after the cease fire was signed on the deck 
of the Missouri to preside at an interfaith 
meeting in Philadelphia. The religion and 
life group is made up of women of the three 
faiths. Mrs. Poling, nearly 19 years ago, or- 
ganized the first group, and that night there 
were three speakers, and they had given me 
the honor of introducing the three speakers. 

The first speaker was a Jew—a lieutenant 
commander from the Pacific. He was now 
completing his law course at the University 
of Pennsylvania. He spoke with great elo- 
quence. The second speaker was a chaplain 
of my faith, who had been wounded on Utah 
Beach. He was completing his recovery at 
Valley Forge Hospital, Phoenixville. He was 
on crutches. The third speaker was delayed. 
He was a Catholic from Villanova who had 
late passes, and he came and stood in the 
rear of the long hall while the chaplain con- 
eluded his remarks. Then he hurried down 
tothe platform. Somewhat to my confusion, 
he brushed by my extended hand; but when 
I turned I saw that it was a reunion, that 
the chaplain was standing again, leaning on 
his crutch and smiling, and they greeted each 
other. Then I presented the young man. 
He did not make an eloquent speech. He 
was shy and defeated, but he made a speech 
that I cannot forget. He said, “The last 


time I saw my chaplain he was looking down . 


at me, and I was lying on a stretcher on 
Utah Bench. He lifted me to the stretcher, 
A little later he helped lift me into an ambu- 
lance, and a little later he got his. And now 
we meet here tonight.“ He went on, and he 
finished in words that I think I shall not 
forget ever. He said; “In those days, men 
and women, we were not Catholic, we were 
not Jews, we were not Protestants; we were 
Just Americans, and we were scared.” He 
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said in those days we did not ask are there 
Jews on the left and Catholics on the right 
and Protestants in retard; we were just Amer- 
icans. He said: “Men and women, we must 
be like that now. Unity is not uniformity. 
We were mined in our loyalties as we were. 
Loyal, each to the loyalty in himself, even 
as the chaplains were.” But there is a unity 
that transcends our differences, a unity under 
the flag that sends us forth in the tasks of 
the difficult peace to remember what they 
offered in their time, which was their high 
hour. 

And it is within the genius of American 
unity that it strengthens every worthy indi- 
vidual and group loyalty, strengthens with- 
out prejudice, but enables us to go within 
the length of our common agreement as 
American citizens, 

Do you realize, as I've come to realize, that 
it is more difficult for us to live together in 
the peace, with the petty annoyances, with 
the everyday difficulties, more dificult for us 
to live together in the peace than it was for 
our sons to die together in the war? But 
we cannot be worthy of them unless we 
learn the lesson and strive on. strive on as 
Abraham Lincoln admonished the people in 
his time. Strive on to finish, to finish the 
work we are in. Unity, I say, is not uni- 
formity. Uniformity is sterile: uniformity 
does not have propagating power, but unity 
is dynamic. Unity does have propagating 
power, and it can only be achieved where 
there is cause worthy of the achievement. 

American freedom is worthy of American 
unity. Here is the cause worth while. Here 
is the cause to which in this service we could 
dedicate and we would rededicate ourselves, 
What is the price of this unity? Well, knowl- 
edge is the price of this unity. We must 
know what it is all about. and there is not 
time to develop that thing but there is some- 
thing else. Preparedness is the price of this 
unity—whole preparedness, spiritual pre- 
paredness, and physical preparedness. I am 
reminded sometimes that we forget that 
practical emphasis. This freedom is worthy 
of our living best. This freedom is worthy 
of every price that must be paid to 
strengthen it and to maintain It. Right now 
there are among us those who would speak 
cut against it. False voices raised. Negative 
emphases that are laid, but there ls some- 
thing more. There is a resolute enemy bor- 
ing from within and striking from without. 
May I suggest to you today that the irre- 
concilable difference between communism 
and American freedom is the difference be- 
tween faith and denial. That is the irre- 
concilable difference. We have on our coin 
“In God we trust.“ and from the beginning, 
religious faith and freedom have risen side 
by side from the North American Continent. 
They are twins. They are identical twins. 
One could not have survived without the 
other. “In God we trust” must be something 
more than words on the coln, I am afraid 
that we have been exploiting the dollar and 
failing to get across the significance of the 
four words on the coin. The founding 
fathers and mothers, and we sang about 
them a little while ago, the founding fathers 
and mothers had a tremendous fight. The 
Pilgrims and Puritans in New England, the 
Dutch and Jews as they came to Manhattan, 
the Swedes and the Quakers as they moved 
up the Delaware, the Catholics as they took 
over Maryland and gave freedom of worship, 


the arduous Cavallers in Virginia, the Scotch 


Irish in the Carolinas, and all the others 
who have come to these shores; these con- 
verging strains that have moved in to make 
the central tide of American freedom and 
American liberty. My father used to say 
that he was Scotch and Irish and English 
and Welsh, and he proved it too because he 
said I get my stubborness from the English 
and my conservatism from the Scotch and 
my suggestion of melody (he was a great 
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tenor, a great voice), my suggestion of mel- 
ody from the Welsh and my extreme modesty 
from the Irish. And we are like that, as we 
have been like that. 

Religion makes the difference. Faith 
makes us strong. Faith of our fathers liv- 
ing still, in spite of dungeon, fire, and sword. 
But the first and major tenant of commu- 
nism is atheism—is the great denial. There 
came into my hands some time ago the re- 
vised edition of the Communist decalogue, 
which has been rewritten within the past 
year and is being widely circulated now be- 
hind the Iron Curtain and behind the bam- 
boo curtain, too. The International Society 
of Christian Endeavor is taking the deca- 
logue, this atheistic decalogue, and having 
it prepared for distribution to the young 
people with the answer to the decalogue. 
Now the tenth commandment of this deca- 
logue is, know ye not that communism and 
atheism are one, know ye not that you can- 
not be a true Communist unless you are 
a sincere atheist. I say that there is the 
irreconcilable difference. These two can 
never be reconciled. In the end one must 
give and go. You can have rival ideologies, 
and you can have antagonism in the con- 
verging and always associated differing eco- 
nomic systems, but these two things can- 
not exist finally side by side in the same 
worid. Do I mean, therefore, that all-out- 
shooting world war III is inevitable? I 
do not, But ye shall know the truth, and 
the truth shall make you free. Listen fel- 
low Americans. 

In the end communism will destroy itself. 
Communism has at its heart the seed of ite 
own death. It will die of its own hand, and 
you see the evidences now, The strength- 
ening underground in Czechoslovakia and 
Poland and Bulgaria, the rising tides of cp- 
position with them behind the Iron Cur- 
tains and all the curtains. The liquidations 
again and again and yet again; but it takes 
time. It takes time for a seed to germinate. 
It takes time for the seed to come to the 
heart of its fulfillment, and we are buying 
time today, and we must buy the time, buy 
the time with preparedness. Buy the time 
with our emphasis upon American unity. 
Buy the time with gatherings like this, 
Buy the time by making the United States 
of America strong and stronger and strong- 
est. Thus we buy the time. 

Strength. Comprehensive strength is the 
answer and the only answer to this stark 
evil in the world. I was in Berlin when 
the air lift was instituted. There were those 
who argued against it. They sald it would 
bring the terrible enemy Into Berlin. But 
strength was the answer. There were days 
when the fog hung about my neck like a 
collar, but I heard the great ships rolling 
in, rolling in, rolling in, and the blockade 
was lifted. Strength is the answer, and 
the strength of this Nation is our unity, 
all races, and all faiths, and all colors work- 
ing together. In God we trust, but demon- 
strating our trust with that unity, which 
the chaplains demonstrated, the chaplains 
who stood on the deck of the Dorchester. 
Faith in God that comes alive in deeds, in 
your community and in my community, 
and in our homes, a brotherhood that is real 
and vital and dynamic. 

Oh, God grant it. But as we remember 
those who counted life itself not too dear 
and offering to lay upon the altars of free- 
dom, God grant that we shall do something 
more than sing about it, something more 
than speak about it, something more than 
offer God's service, even though we offer it 
with supreme eloquence. Something more, 
everyday service for America, and may I offer 
as I close my talk today the tribute of my 
heart. I wrote the words in North Africa. 
I wrote the words when I was with troops 
there in 1943, and I bring them now to men 
of all religions and men of all the services. 
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I bring them to all fathers and mothers who 
have stood bereft. I bring them now as my 
offering to the beloved dead: 

“On distant isles, on desert sands, 

Beneath the sweeping tides 

They sleep thereon and troubled sleep 

Their hard-won rest abides. 

They do not rise to greet the dawn 

Nor heed the battle call, 

For they have finished with the fight, 

These who have given all. 

They lived; they loved. 

Their time was youth, and youth they gave 

to time. 
Now they have won eternity, these warriors, 
yours and mine. 

Weep not for them nor for their cause. 

We have sons who faltered not. 

Weep only for ourselves who failed, 

Who vowed the vow for God, 

Weep.for ourselves but vow again. 

Pledge in these children’s blood 

To keep the faith, to win the peace, 

To make the world at last a brotherhood. 

And God bless you everyone.” 


Export-Import Bank Development Loans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 1, 1954 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a state- 
ment which I have prepared on Export- 
Import Bank development loans. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY Senator SMATHERS 

The message which the President sent to 
the Congress yesterday regarding this ad- 
ministration’s trade policies included many 
Statements in which we find almost unani- 
mous agreement, i 

We indorse wholeheartedly, the President's 
assertions that “if we fail in our trade policy, 
we may fail in all. Our domestic employ- 
ment, our standard of living, our security, 
and the solidarity of the free world—all are 
involved. 

For our own economic growth we must 
have continuously expanding world markets; 
for our security we require that our allies 
become economically strong. Expanding 
trade is the only adequate solution for these 
two pressing problems confronting our coun- 
try." 


The words of the President apply pecul- 
larly to our situation with regard to Latin 
America. While agreeing with the President 
in his basic statements, it would be encour- 
aging if we felt they would be translated into 
positive action to bolster trade among the 
nations of the Western Hemisphere in ag- 
gressive program of mutual trade and other 
actions required to achieve hemispheric sol- 
idarity. 

Many words have been spoken during the 
past year about the desirability of bolstering 
trade practices with regard to the other na- 
tions in the Americas. It is not my pur- 
pose at this tlme to belabor an old theme, 
but to suggest one positive move, one state- 
ment of policy, which will serve to reempha- 
size our trade ties with Latin America and 
to strengthen the economy base of the en- 
tire Western Hemisphere, As has been said 
so often, action sind not words are needed 
in this field. 
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We have talked here previously about the 
encouraging report made recently by Dr. 
Milton Eisenhower, brother of the President 
who headed a special Latin America mis- 
sion and who reported in detail the weak- 
nesses and the needs in our Latin America 
policy. 

Basic in the framework of our inter-Amer- 
ica program has been the operations of the 
Export-Import Bank. 

On March 1, 1954, at Caracas, Secretary of 
State John Foster Dulles touched on this 
subject in remarks at the opening day's ses- 
sion of the 10th Inter-American Confer- 
ence, Secretary Dulles said: 

“There are some development projects 
which may not be suitable for or attractive 
to private capital, domestic or foreign. The 
International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development which most of us here par- 
ticipated in establishing and to which the 
United States has made important. capital 
contributions, is the primary instrument 
through which the free trade world can co- 
operate in the public financing of economic 
development. 

“We have also in the United States in the 
public financing field the Export-Import 
Bank, a national institution of my own 
Government. One important function of 
this institution will continue to be that of 
affording export credits elther through direct 
loans or guaranties. 

“There has been speculation as to whether 
this bank has withdrawn from the field of 
economic development. I am glad to be 
able to clarify this matter. The Export-Im- 
port Bank will consider on their merits ap- 
plications for financing of development 
projects which are not belng made by the 
International Bank and which are in our 
common interest, are economically sound, 
are within the capacity of the prospective 
borrower to repay and within the prudent 
loaning capacity of the bank.“ 

On March 16, a committee of the Senate, 
of which the senior Senator from Indiana 
Mr. Carenart] is chairman, as a result of a 
field study trip to South America, made a 
detailled report to the Senate, and made the 
following observations and recommenda- 
tions: 

“A continuing need for the Export-Import 
Bank and International Bank was expressed, 
with more emphasis on aid to private en- 
terprise. 

The activities of both of these banks 
have contributed immeasurably to the prog- 
Tess and development of Latin America, 
Much that has been accomplished, particu- 
larly in the fields of electric power and high- 
ways would have been long delayed without 
aid from these institutions. There was a 
feeling that the activities of these banks 
are compatible, one with the other, and both 
have their proper spheres of activity. It was 
urged that the Export-Import Bank as a 
United States institution, can do more for 
bilateral trade between Latin America and 
the United States than the International 
Bank, and therefore its activity should be 
expanded rather than curtalled. It was fur- 
ther urged that the Export-Import Bank re- 
examine ita policy of too often requiring 
government guaranties, as this has a tend- 
ency to induce governmental interference in 
private enterprise. More loans to proviate 
enterprise, as opposed to governmental proj- 
ects, were recommended.” 

Subsequently, the Senate committee's rec- 
ommendations included the following. 

“We should expand the activities of the 
Export-Import Bank. However, in most in- 
stances, its lonns should be made to private 
enterprise rather than directly to govern- 
ments.” 

Mr. President, all of these words were most 
encouraging. The entire picture with re- 
gard to our good-neighbor program appeared 
to brighten as a result of all the things which 
were being sald. Typical of comments on 
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this program is the editorial from the 

Tampa Dally Times of March 12, 1954: 

“DULLES’ CONFERENCE TACTICS WIN FRIENDS FOR 
THE WEST 

“Secretary Dulles appears to be 
substantial progress toward improving rela- 
tions between the United States and Latin 
American nations. 

“He has been singularly successful with 
his anti-Communist doctrine, which in effect 
is a hemispheric declaration of independ- 
ence and of cooperation, one nation with an- 
other, to make it extremely difficult for Mos- 
cow to capture a Western Hemisphere nation 
either by infiltration or by revolution. 

“The second half of the Dulles’ one-two 
punch at communism was his invitation to 
all Latin American nations to send dele- 
gates to an economic conference to be held 
in Washington later this year. 

“These are dynamic steps in the face of 
creeping communism which have been de- 
signed to minimize the threat of infiltration, 
Both are moves which strike in favor of free 
enterprise and liberty. 

“With his invitation to attend the eco- 
nomic conference, Secretary Dulles extended 
a warm hand of friendship and economic 
understanding. He persuasively told the 
conference that ‘the United States will not 
continue to be satisfied merely with good 
political relations in this hemisphere. We 
also want good economic relations. We 
shall seek them on a basis of mutual respect 
for the economic and social as well as the 


political beliefs of each other. That is the 
pledge I give you.’ 
“Mr. Dulles went further. He reminded 


his Latin American listeners that he was not 
offended by the economic complaints di- 
rected against the United States at the con- 
ference, but added that solutions to eco- 
nomic problems are not as simple to solve 
as they appear. 

“The Secretary of State emphasized that 
the United States believes in a free-enter- 
prise economy with primary responsibility 
on private effort and that it would continue 
to depend upon Individual effort and private 
capital for its economic development. 

The Dulles proposals at this 10th Inter- 
American Conference amount to a blueprint 
for Western Hemispheric solidarity in the 
years ahead. They amount also to a restate- 
ment of basic American policy, brought to 
date and molded to meet the complications 
of communism in the latter half of the 
20th century.“ 

But what has actually happened? Has 
the policy of this administration been re- 
vised to encourage the Export-Import Bank 
to expand its program, to include develop- 
ment loans, and thus to strengthen the 
Latin American economy and tighten the 
ties which bind us to these good neighbors? 

My information is that this is not the case. 
From what I can learn, development loans 
are still on the taboo list at the Export- 
Import Bank, 

Whether there is a change of policy in the 
making, I cannot say, but I think it Is clear 
from the record that the policy has been to 
oppose such loans, 

My concern regarding this subject led me 
to direct some studies be made of this ques- 
tion and I think the results of the studies 
are interesting as well as revealing. 


EXPORT-IMPORT BANK DEVELOPMENT LOANS 


On page 10 of the Export-Import Bank's 
17th semiannual report to Congress for July 
December 1953, there are listed in table 1 
the new credit authorizations made during 
that period, There were 11 of these author- 
izations totaling $171.9 million. Of this to- 
tal, #100 million were accounted for by a 
credit to the Government of France to enable 
that country to receive immediately the dol- 
lar proceeds of offshore military procurement 
contracts concluded by the Department of 
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Defense with the French Government for 
military supplies and materials to be dellv- 
ered and paid for at later dates, and 660 
million by a credit to the Bank of Japan to 
finance the purchase and export of United 
States cotton. Four credit authorizations 
amounting to $5.3 million provided increases 
in credits established in previous periods. 
One credit in the amount of $2.5 million as- 
sisted in financing the production in Peru 
of high-grade iron ore regarded as an essen- 
tial material for the United States steel in- 
dustry. The remaining 4 authorizations 
amounting to $4.1 million are classed as ex- 
porter credits. Thus not a single new de- 
velopment loan was made by the Export- 
Import Bank during this 6-month period. 

The 16th report of the bank for the pre- 
ceding 6-month period beginning January 1, 
1953, shows that 9 new credits were author- 
ized for a total of over $387 millſon. Of this 
amount, only 1 small credit of $2.5 million to 
a Brazilian company can be classed as a 
development loan. Thus, in the calendar 
year 1953, less than one-half of 1 percent of 
the $560 million of bank credits was a devel- 
opment Joan, In comparison, more than 26 
percent of the $596 million of bank credits 
authorized during 1952, or $153.5 million, 
were development loans. 


SOME ADVANTAGES OF DEVELOPMENT LOANS 


Export-Import Bank development loans 
might best be defined as loans which have 
two clear and distinct impacts on United 
States export trade—the first when the 
United States capital goods financed by the 
bank are shipped and the second when they 
are installed, result in increased productive 
capacity, and thus add to the trade base of a 
United States trading partner. 

Any credit made by the Export-Import 
Bank requires that the funds be spent in this 
country. Therefore, all Export-Import Bank 
loans have a direct impact in increasing 
United States exports. The real question 
arises when it comes to secondary impact on 
United States trade. That is, in order to ob- 
tain maximum long-run effects the bank at- 
tempts to confine itself to financing the ex- 
port of capital items which, when installed 
abroad, will increase the productive capacity 
of foreign nations and build up the trading 
base for the future. This is, perhaps, aa 
even more lasting and Important effect on 
United States trade than the direct impact 
and Js outstandingly an advantage of the 
development loan, 

Another advantage of development loans is 
the fact that each such credit directly as- 
sists many United States exporters. Where 
a particular American exporter seeks financ- 
ing from the bank to aid him in making a 
given sale abroad, the benefit of the loan is 
leas widely spread throughout our business 
community than in the case of a develop- 
ment loan. The latter form almost invari- 
ably involves financing a wide range of pur- 
chases from many United States suppliers 
in contrast to a single purchase from a given 
United States manufacturer who is aided by 
an exporter credit. 

Since development loans finance complete 
projects, they are not ordinarily authorized 
until project planning is so far advanced that 
there is reasonable certainty that construc- 
tion will be completed successfully, At such 
a stage, utilization of the credit and hence 
purchase of United States goods by the bor- 
rower are quite well assured. Exporter 
credits, on the other hand, do not give such 
assurance since the United States seller still 
may lose the order at the last moment to a 
foreign competitor. 

Short-term credits to assist United States 
exports, unless carefully limited, may in 
effect permit making tomorrow's sales today 
without provision for the sales of day after 
tomorrow. This is to say that if a country’s 
ability to service international debts is fully 
utilized to cover its purchases now of all 
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the goods, nonessential as well as essential, 
which it can import, future purchases must 
necessarily be curtailed until at least a part 
of the debt has been repaid. In this con- 
nection most dedvelopment loans have a dis- 
tinct advantage, since the projects which 
they finance ordinarily are selected with the 
purpose of improving the productive ca- 
pacity and the foreign exchange earning 
ability of the borrower's country. In this 
Way the ability to service foreign debt is 
increased so that the country is enabled to 
import at a higher rate than before. 

Action which would prevent the bank 
from making long-term credits would have 
as One effect an increase of government in- 
terference in and ownership of business in 
foreign countries. Certain types of equip- 
ment and projects by their nature require 
extended credit terms if repayment is to be 
related to direct earnings or to general eco- 
nomic benefits. If long-term credits cannot 
be provided by the bank, the only borrower 
who is In a position to handle shorter terms 
in such cases would be the foreign govern- 
ment. Thus, if a credit sale of such items 
as power equipment is to be made by the 
United States supplier, the buyer of the 
equipment almost has to be a government 
Or government agency. On the other hand, 
if suficlently long terms can be given by 
the bank, foreign private firms can reason- 
ably undertake to borrow. _ 

Finally, it should not be overlooked that 
it is only in the case of development loans 
that bank credits can advance the political 
interests of the United States at the same 
time that our foreign trade aims are fully 
supported, The political Impact abroad of 
credits sought by individual American ex- 
porters is slight indeed when compared with 
the impact of a large development credit for 
a purpose consistent with our foreign policy 
and utilizing to the fullest extent American 
engineering and managerial skills and 
methods, 

THE DEVELOPMENT LOAN AS A VEHICLE FOR THE 

EXPORTATION OF BOTH PRIVATE CAPITAL AND 

TECHNOLOGY 


The fact need hardly be labored that pri- 
vate capital, domestic or foreign, does not 
find particularly attractive an area lacking 
basic facilities such as transportation, com- 
munications, and power, It need hardly be 
argued that the creation of such basic facili- 
ties is essential to the growth of the national 
income of underdeveloped arens and essen- 
tial, therefore, to making them gocd cus- 
tomers of the United States, as well ns favor- 
able locations for the investment of United 
States private capital. 

This statement would not be complete 
without reference to the role the Bank bas 
played in introducing United States engi- 
neering firms and the know-how that they 
carry into the underdeveloped areas of the 
world. United States engineering firms in- 
troduced into Latin America and other un- 
derdeveloped arens have been reemployed 
again and again for other projects in these 
areas, even where Eximbank financing has 
not been involved, They have, through the 
transfer of their know-how and through the 
training of technicians in the foreign coun- 
tries, improved the climate of those coun- 
tries for the investment of private United 
States capital. That this transfer of know- 
how is fairly effective may be illustrated by 
reference to the experience in the case of the 
Volta Redonda steel mill in Brazil and of the 
Chilean steel mill. When the former was 
inaugurated it had 100 highly specialized 
Americans on its payroll. Today, although 
its capacity has been doubled, only 13 re- 
main. The jobs of the others are compe- 
tently performed by Brazilians. The Chilean 
steel mill had a staff of 110 American spe- 
cialists; today it has only 80, although its 
capacity has been increased by 25 percent. 
Within a few years it Is expected that quali- 
fed Chilcans will be trained to replace the 
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remaining 80 specialists, Incidentally, the 
American management firm employed by the 
Chilean steel mill is now engaged in the 
operation of other projects in Chile and else- 
where in Latin America. 


EXAMPLES OF DEVELOPMENT LOANS IN LATIN 
AMERICA 


Three examples of development loans to- 
gether with their effects are outlined below 
to show the secondary impact on United 
States trade from this type of lending. 

1. Brazilian steel; The Bank's first industrial 
development loan 

In June of 1940 Brazil had approached 
the Bank for a credit to assist in financing 
the construction of an Integrated steel plant 
in that country. Although it had many 
of the raw materials for industrial develop- 
ment, Brazil depended principally upon the 
export of its agricultural products to earn 
the exchange to purchase abroad a mini- 
mum of finished goods. It had several small 
steel mills, the largest of which was Eu- 
ropean owned and controlled. Annual im- 
ports of structural steel and rails from the 
United States totaled only about 300,000 
tons. 

In 1999 a leading steel company from the 
United States had prepared a report as to 
the feasibility of constructing a mill in 
Brazil and had made recommendations re- 
garding locations and original capacity of 
such a plant. Private capital from the 
United States did not respond to the invi- 
tation of the Brazillan Government to con- 
struct such facilities. A group of Brazilians 
which included both private financiers and 
Government oficials was organized to pro- 
ceed with the plan with the full support of 
the Brazilian Government. ‘The equivalent 
of $25 million of stock of the new company 
was to be offered frst to the public in Brazil 
with any unsubscribed shares to be pur- 
chased by the Government, A loan of 820 
million was requested from the Export-Im- 
port Bank to assist in financing the acquisi- 
tion of technical services and equipment 
from the United States. The Bank retained 
engineers recommended by steel companies 
in the United States to advise it on the tech- 
nical aspects of the proposal. 

It was concluded that the loan requested 
would result in adyautages to both Brazil 
and the United States. Aside from the im- 
mediate export of technical services and 
equipment, the new steel mill would permit 
Brazil to devote valuable resources to the 
common defense and would make a basic 
contribution to the development of that 
country. All experience supported the 
premise that the best customers of the 
United States were the industrialized na- 
tions and that as a country developed in all 
fields of industry and agriculture it increased 
the total of its purchases from the United 
States. 

A loan of $20 million to Companhia 
Siderurgicn Nacional (National Steel Co.) 
was authorized in October of 1940 subject 
to completion of local financing and con- 
struction plans. 

Repayment of the lonn was to be guaran- 
teed by Banco de Brasil. An engincering 
company experienced in the design of steel 
mills in the United States was engaged to 
supervise the design, construction, and ini- 
tial operations of the plant. The contract 
with the Export-Import Bank was signed in 
May of 1941. It was anticipated in Brazil 
that the mill would commence operations in 
1943. Demands of the defense effort and 
subsequentiy of the war prevented comple- 
tion of the plant until 1946 and increased 
the cost above the original estimates. The 
credit was increased to $25 million in Decem- 
ber 1941, and the bank extended a second 
loan of $20 million in 1943, The contribu- 
tion of additional funds in Brazil reached 
the equivalent of $130 million, a part of 
which was used for further purchases in the 
United States. 
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The credit for the Brazilian steel mill was 
the first extended by the bank to assist in 
financing an industrial development abroad. 
Its authorization was accepted in Brazil and 
throughout Latin America as tangible evi- 
dence of an intention to cooperate in the 
field of economic development as well as in 
the defense effort. In an address before the 
Latin-American lecture series in Washing- 
ton in November of 1940, Mr. Warren Lee 
Pierson, then president of the Export-Import 
Bank, referred to the former dependence of 
those countries upon European capital and 
markets as producing the “psychology of a 
colony rather than a nation,” and said 
further: 

“Everyone must admit that our greatest 
markets are the most highly industrialized 
nations, but I was pleased to read recently 
the following editorial in a newspaper in 
Pittsburgh, one of our most important steel 
centers. 

“Commenting upon the Export-Import 
Bank loan of $20 million for a Brazilian 
steel mill, the Pittsburgh Press said: 

“If Brazil's dependence on us for steel is 
reduced, her dependence on Europe for steel 
will be reduced even more, and her balance 
of trade will increase likewise. 

„Future development of our trade with 
South America lies not along the line of 
further concessions to exploit natural re- 
sources, but in helping other American coun- 
tries to build-up stable, independent econ- 
omies. As their standards of living rise, they 
will become progressively better markets for 
a wider variety of our goods’.” 

Since the opening of the plant in 1946 
new industries designed to operate with 
steel produced by this plant have been 
created in Brazil by the investment of pri- 
vate funds. It was reported in 1950 that 
28 new companies had been established 
and that the operations of 56 existing com- 
panies had been expanded. Furthermore, 
as Brazillian industrial development pro- 
gressed, imports of steel from the United 
States had by 1951 increased in volume by 
more than one-third. 

2.-Colombia’s Saidafia irrigation project 

With development loans first established 
in July 1943 and later increased to a total 
of $14.5 million, Colombia has been suc- 
cessfully carrying forward its plan to im- 
prove agricultural production in the Saldaña 
River area, Unable in 1943 to feed her 
people adequately from domestic produc- 
tion of foodstuffs, Colombia was forced to 
import food. Good land was available, but 
required irrigation. 

These loans from the Export-Import Bank 
to the Caja de Credito Agrario, Industrio y 
Minero, have made possible a marked im- 
provement in agricultural production, After 
extensive soil surveys and drainage-system 
engineering, diversion dams, canal-intake 
structures, and miles of irrigation canals have 
been constructed. Now lands formerly used 
only for grazing are being worked by owners 
who once were tenants, and are producing 
rice, fruit, secame, and other agricultural 
products under intensive cultivation for local 
use. 

Not only did these credits finance the 
sale of United States equipment, materiais, 
and services for construction of the trriga- 
tion works which otherwise might not have 
been undertaken for many years. The works 
thus financed have aided Colombian author- 
ities in bringing about a marked improve- 
ment in the social and economic position 
of the peonle living in the area so that they 
are now able to own their own farms. 

The productivity of the area has increased 
sharply. Within 18 months after construc- 
tion of the first stage of the project was 
completed, the gross yield of the region 
almost equaled the entire amount of the 
credit. Here the secondary effect of the 
bank's development loans is strikingly illus- 
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trated, for these farmers, now economically 
strong for the first time, are spending large 
sums for the equipment which they now 
require. Thus United States suppliers of 
harvesters, trucks, milling machinery, storage 
bins, and a wide range of other equipment 
now find in the Saldafia Valley an active 
dollar market which was not in existence 
before the bank's loans were made, 


3. Cuban Electric Co. development 


The Cuban Electric Co. is one of the most 
Important subsidiaries of the American & 
Foreign Power Co., Inc., and supplies elec- 
tric service for most of Cuba, including Ha- 
vana and other principal communities. 

The Export-Import Bank extended a credit 
of $12 million to Cuban Electric in March 
1951, and has just authorized an increase 
in the loan to $24 million. These funds 
constitute a minor part of the financing 
needed by the company to provide for in- 
creases in power capacity. The major part 
of the financing is from the company's earn- 
ings and from private investors in Cuba. 
The bank's funds will finance a portion of 
the company's purchases of materials, gen- 
erating equipment, and services in the United 
States. 

Cuba has been heavily dependent on one 
product—sugar, For this reason the Cuban 
Government has undertaken a program to 
stimulate the development of other activ- 
ities, especially in manufacturing, mining, 
and agriculture. New ventures of this sort 
require a dependable supply of electric power 
of which there have been serious shortages 
in Cuba in recent years. Accordingly, the 
Cuban Government has urged the Cuban 
Electric Co., sole large power producer, to 
provide adequate capacity for the growth of 
the country, 

Availability of adequate electric power 
throughout the island is basic to its eco- 
nomie growth and diversification, Adequate 
power is expected to facilitate the expan- 
sion of industry generally and to result in 
the installation of many labor-saving de- 
vices in food processing, dairying, manufac- 
turing, and mining. Thus, although the im- 
mediate effect of the bank’s loans to Cuban 
Electric will be to assist in financing the 
export of more than $24 million of United 
States goods and services, the ultimate effect 
undoubtedly will be very much greater, As 
a consequence of the provision of adequate 
supplies of power, the demand in Cuba dur- 
ing ensuing years for the wide variety of 
American products will be greatly stimu- 
lated. Thus the resulting export business 
that will be done without recourse to public 
financing will be many times larger than 
the bank credits for development which will 
have made it possible, 


Address by Brig Gen. Paul L. Wakefield, 
in Welcoming German Parliamentarians 
to Fredericksburg, Tex. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE QF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 1, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
a notable address delivered recently by 
Brig. Gen. Paul L. Wakefield, director 
of selective service in Texas, at Fred- 
ericksburg, Tex., where he was acting as 
personal representative of Gov. Allan 
Shivers. 
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There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


REMARKS oF BrIG. Gen, PauL L. WAKEFIELD, 
PERSONAL REPRESENTATIVE OF GOV. ALLAN 
SHIVERS, aT FREDERICKSBURG, TEX., THURS- 
DAY, MARCH 18, 1954, ON THE OCCASION OF 
A WELCOME TO WEST GERMAN POLITICAL 
LEADERS BY THE PEOPLE OF THE FREDERICKS- 
BURG COMMUNITY 


Gov. Allan Shivers, busy with a special 
session of the legislature, has asked me to 
express to our distinguished guests and the 
people of Fredericksburg his regret that af- 
fairs of state have prevented his coming here 
to offer the hospitality of all Texas. 

The Governor has asked me to express our 
State's welcome for him and to aid the people 
of Fredericksburg in making our honorable 
visitors feel at home among our people of 
German ancestry. Anyone who has ever sat 
down to a fine family dinner in this com- 
munity knows that no one can improve upon 
the fine feeling of hospitality one enjoys in 
this city of old German culture. 

Mr. Schmidt, Mr. Erler, Mr. Brandt, and 
Mr. Klein, on behalf of the Governor of our 
State, I welcome you, not only to Fredericks- 
burg, but also to the entire State of Texas, 
Gentlemen, I salute you and your country. 
Your republic has been an example before 
the world during the years since World War 
II. When the war was over, your nation was 
ata standstill. Today, It ranks third in the 
exports of the world, its steel production is 
almost back to the high of the war, and 
your Government, is, I understand, able to 
reduce taxes to encourage the consumption 
of goods by your people. 

This is an example before the world, not 
only because it ts typical of the industry 
and frugality of the German people; it ls also 
a lesson how best to fight International 
communism. A prosperous people is not 
likely to be ensnared in the web of Russia, 
Communism cannot reign where there is 
progress and well-being. 

I do not consider myself an expert on the 
people of Germany, but I do know there is 
much to admire in the character of people 
of German culture and heritage who live in 
Texas. I think it was particularly wise of 
Senator LYNDON JOHNSON, who has served 
both Democratic and Republican adminis- 
trations well in their defense and forelgu- 
policy efforts, to arrange that our distin- 
guished guests see a model Texos community 
whose people possess the German heritage. 
Fredericksburg is a good example. But 
there are also others: New Braunfels, Seguin, 
Yorktown, La Grange, and Lockhart, to name 
some of them, 

The chief thing that always impresses one 
about Fredericksburg and other Texas towns 
of German culture is the lack of economics 
depression when everybody else scems to be 
having one. Our citizens of German extrac- 
tion seem to know how to get along and be 
prosperous when other folks are not having 
too good a time of it financially. Our Texans 
of German ancentry are a frugal people— 
and yet nobody knows better than they, in 
my opinion, how to best benefit by the pleas- 
ures of life. They have the gift of knowing 
how to get together and enjoy one another's 
society instead of spending a lot of money 
on the commercial pleasures of our day, For 
a good time, a fine meal, the pleasures of 
conversation, and human society, I don't 
know of a better way than to be invited 
to some of the fine old family and com- 
munity reunions of Fredericksburg and our 
other German communities, 

Another thing that always impresses mo 
about our citizens of German extraction is 
the success with which they preserve the 
culture of their old national home, at the 
same time becoming full and public-spirited 
citizens of their new country—America, 
Our Texans of German ancestry, indeed, 
have followed the precepts and advice of the 
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leader who brought their ancestors here in 
1844 and 1645. That leader, Prince Carl, of 
Solms-Braunfels, with whom the name of 
New Braunfeis is associated, spoke to Ger- 
man immigrants who came to settle in Texas 
in these words: 

“Leave your country with the firm resolu- 
tion that you will always remain worthy of 
her name, and that you will, even though 
far oT, be faithful to your country’s ideals. 

“Remain faithful to this resolution, faith- 
ful to the traits of your country, even though 
you changed your home, Observe the divine 
commandments and follow the laws of men; 
fear God and love your neighbor—then you 
will profit; the blessing of God will reward 
your troubles, worries, and work, and crown 
you with success.” 

One has only to live bere in Texas as a 
fellow citizen among the descendants of 
those to whom these words were spoken to 
know how well they have heeded these words. 
There is something of Germany about them 
and just as much of America. They have 
contributed much to the American measure 
of freedom, 

Not many communities can point to a son 
of as illustrious rank as can Fredericksburg, 
for instance. From here comes Adm. Chester 
Nimitz, one of the greatest of our naval 
leaders, whose name is a halimark in the 
councils of the free world. 

If our honored guests have the time while 
they're here in Texas, I should Uke to sug- 
gest they visit the original settlement of the 
original German immigrants to this State. 
To get there, you get in a car and head for 
Port Lavaca. There, follow Highway No. 316 
for about 15 miles past Magnolia Beach. 
Youll come to a sign where a road turns to 
the right. The sign reads, “Indianola.” 

There comes a feeling that this place Is a 
shrine when you drive through the sweet 
wisteria and mountain laurel. The deeper 
you go into this ghost town, the more rev- 
erent your feelings grow. As you move 
among the crumbling walls and old cisterns, 
you feel the presence of these old German 
settlers who sacrificed to build a new home 
in a new land. You fancy you hear their 
sentences passed on the cattle rustlers and 
the thunder of the cattle’s hooves as they 
pass through the busy port. 

You move down the beach where the waves 
dash themselves on the sand. You look for 
something that will take you back to the 
past—maybe a bottle with barnacles prow- 
ing on it because of its years in the water— 
maybe an old dish, blown away in the storm 
of 1875, which reminds one of a spotless 
German kitchen of another time. 

If our distinguished guests should go on 
this pilgrimage, they should not leave 
before they have visited the old Indianola 
cemetery, where there are graves dating back 
to 1845. They won't be sorry for the time 
epent there—and neither will any Texan who 
takes the trouble to go. 


A United Western Policy in Asia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON, H. ALEXANDER SMITH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 1, 1954 


Mr. SMITH cf New Jersey. Mr. 
President, in the New York Times of 
March 31 appears a very interesting and 
pertinent discussion under the heading 
“For a United Western Policy in Asia.” 
The article was written by Anne O Hare 
McCormick, and in it she comments in 
@ very able and thoughtful way, on the 
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recent speech of the Secretary of State 
Foster Dulles on far eastern problems, 
I ask unanimous consent that the article 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A UNITED WESTERN POLICY IN Asta 
(By Anne O'Hare McCormick) 

It is quite possible that the main issues of 
the Geneva Conference will be decided before 
the actual sessions begin. The specch made 
by Secretary of State Dulles to the Overseas 
Press Club was a clear statement of the 
United States position on the questions to. be 
discussed with Communist China, Foreign 
diplomats at once interrogated the State De- 
partment on what specific mensures the Sec- 
retary had in mind when he spoke of united 
action in Indochina. Some of them doubt 
the wisdom of announcing fixed attitudes In 
advance of the meeting. There is general 
agreement, howeyer, that Mr. Dulles’ pro- 
nouncement set a definite framework for 
Geneva, and that its effect might well make 
the prologue to the parleys—the weeks of 
nervous consultations between now and 
then—more conclusive than the Conference 
itself. 

The Secretary went further than any offi- 
cial spokesman has gone yct in committing 
the United States to the defense of Indo- 
china. His speech was the result of a fort- 
night of anxious study and discussion, and 
represents a decision of the administration 
to assume the calculated risks inherent in 
the situation. 

‘There is no disposition in the White House, 
the National Security Council, or the State 
Department to minimize these risks, but in 
the best-informed circles of the Government 
the dangers of the alternative course seem 
greater. They are conyinced that the fate 
of non-Communist Asia hangs on the out- 
come of the battle in Vietnam. Giving up 
the fight there for nothing but promises 
from Peiping would be tantamount to per- 
mitting the Communists to extend their rule 
over the rest of the continent without firing 
a shot, 

UNMENTIONED BUT IMPORTANT 

Many reasons entered into this decision, 
of which one of the most important was not 
mentioned. This is that the independent 
nations of a region that is vast, populous and 
fluid beyond the conception of the West are 
watching the course of the European powers, 
and particularly of the United States, with 
painful intentness. They still constitute a 
great part of the Pacific world, but they are 
militarily weak, both separately and in com- 
bination. They have the will but not the 
power to resist Communist aggression, and 
even the will would not sustain them long 
if they thought the United States resistance 
to Communist expansion was weakening. 

‘These wavering states are swayed by proofs 
of strength. Most of them have little choice 
but to go along with the victor in the 
struggle for Southeast Asia, and thelr choice 
will be inevitably affected by its outcome. 
Our role, too, Is determined by the fact that 
this reglon contains millions of people who 
can be saved or lost to the free world by our 
example. Less important, but of vital stra- 
tegic consequence, is the further fact that 
these people control the rice bowl and richest 
mineral deposits of Asia, 

In his report on his survey of the Far East, 
Vice President Nixon is said to have placed 
most emphasis on this aspect of the situa- 
tion. His observations convinced him that 
the American attitude toward Communist 
China is the chief factor in the contest for 
the rest of Asia. There is a moral revulsion 
in this country against the admission of an 
active aggressor into the United Nations, but 
aside from that the administration believes 
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that exclusion from that body Injuries the 
prestige of the Peiping regime throughout 


Asia and is therefore a valuable weapon in 
the cold war. 


ADVANCE NOTICE TO FRANCE 


Among other reasons for Mr. Dulles’ dec- 
laration of policy, as unmistakable in its 
warning as it was purposely vague regard- 
ing the details of carrying it out, was to give 
advance notice to the French that the United 
States would not again trade “promise for 
performance” in the Geneva conference, but 
that we are prepared to risk war to help 
them to victory in Indochina. He asserted, 
in effect, that we would rather fight it out 
on the battlefield than recognize or make 
other concessions to Peiping. 

Senator KNOwWtANp, the Republican floor 
leader, hails this as a flexible policy,” but it 
will be surprising if it is considered flexible 
in London and Paris, First reactions from 
Paris indicate that political leaders who 
thought that the United States might recog- 
nize Communist China in exchange for peace 
in Vietnam sre bitterly disappointed. But 
also there are signs that the heroic stand of 
the French and Vietnamese forces at Dien- 
bienphu increases the number of Frenchmen 
who hold that victory ls not impossible. If 
the French continue to withstand the siege, 
if enemy losses mount by the thousands, 
Dienbienphu may convince France that the 
need to bargain with the Chinese Commu- 
nists at Geneva is not as imperative as it 
seemed a few weeks ago. 

This, among other things, is what the ad- 
ministration is working for, Mr. Dulles is 
playing for very high stakes—no less than a 
new united policy of the Western Powers to- 
ward Asia that will have the backing of 
American public opinion. He has not spelled 
out what he means by “united action,” but 
Washington and London wonder if his ref- 
erence to the Monroe Doctrine implies an 
enlarged Pacific Pact designed to make the 
Independence of all the non-Communist 
states in the Pacific the concern of the 
western powers. The problem there, of 
course, is to insure that Asia understands 
that “independence” is the key word. 


Air Merchant Marine 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 1, 1954 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
which appeared in last Sunday's edition 
of the New York Herald Tribune, writ- 
ten by Ansel E. Talbert, aviation editor, 
entitled “Toward an Air Merchant 
Marine.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

American and British defense officials are 
now putting thelr weight behind proposals 
to develop a real transoceanic merchant ma- 
rine of the alr. That both nations could 
utilize such a service in a military emergency 
was shown by the hastily improvised Berlin 
and Korean airlifts. 

The Department of Defense has told the 
Civil Aeronautics Board In Washington that 
its planners anticipate “an additional airlift 
requirement of significant proportions in the 
event of (sudden) mobilization.” Its repre- 
sentatives asserted they do not consider pres- 
ent overseas air-cargo service provided by 
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United States-fiag lines adequate to meet 
future military requirements. 
THE BRITISH VIEW 


In Britain, Alan Lennox-Boyd, Minister of 
Transportation and Civil Aviation, informed 
the House of Commons that he regards the 
field of transoceanic air freight “a most vital 
one” from the standpoint of Britain's future 
military and civil requirements. 

There is agreement on both sides of the 
Atlantic that purchase and operation by civil 
air transport groups of more long-range alr- 
craft designed for cargo carrying, “which can 
be converted expeditiously to military use,” 
definitely is in the interest of national de- 
tense. 

Sentiment appears to be growing in Con- 
gress for legislation to make newly designed 
military cargo planes available to civilian 
purchasers, and to assist in the financing of 
such sales. Representative Cart HINSHAw, 
Republican, of California, a congressional ex- 
pert on aviation policy matters, favors in- 
creasing Defense Department production of 
advanced model cargo planes so that some 
become available to civil air transport. 

NEW PLANE TESTED 

The Air Force has just begun flight testing 
its new turbine-propeller (turbo-prop) pow- 
ered YC-124-B Globemaster, a development 
of the largest existing cargo transport. 

The YC-124-B carries a payload of 64,000 
pounds, but its designers believe that future 
Improvement of turbo-prop engines—jet tur- 
bines geared to turn a propeller—will make 
available enough power for airplanes 4 or 5 
times as large. 


The existing commercial market for such 


aircraft cannot support design and develop- 
ment costs of these tremendous merchant 
ships of the skies. Whether the United 
States gets them depends on whether the 
military services are prepared to sponsor nec- 
essary investments. 

TWO SCHEDULED LINES 


At present two United States airlines op- 
erate scheduled air freight service across the 
Atlantic in aircraft devoted exclusively to 
air cargo—Pan American World Airways and 
Trans-World Airlines. Although both are 
primarily passenger lines, their figures for 
cargo tonnage carried have been increasing 
steadily. In addition to flying all-cargo 
planes, both carry varying amounts of air 
cargo on passenger flights, on a space-avall- 
able basis. 

On the other side, KLM Royal Dutch Air- 
lines is the only company operating all- 
freight service between Europe and North 
America. Sabena Belgian Airlines has an- 
nounced it will soon start such service with 
cargo-fitted DC-6's; Scandinavian Airlines is 
considering resuming the cargo service it 
suspended last year. 

Both the CAB and the British Ministry of 
Transport and Civil Aviation at present are 
considering certificating independent all- 
freight airlines for trans-oceanic cargo car- 
Tying. although the proposal is arousing 
considerable controversy in both nations. A 
few weeks ago a CAB examiner recommended 
the certification of Seaboard & Western Air- 
lines, formerly operating on a nonscheduled 
basis, for regular trans-Atlantic freight oper- 
ations. The British gave Alrwork, Ltd., a 
similar “irregular” operator, its approval. 

FAR EAST LINE 


More recently, a CAB examiner recom- 
mended that Transocean Air Lines, the 
world's largest operator of charter service, be 
alowed to fly freight between the Pacific 
coast and the Far East for the next 5 years, 
but on an “irregular” basis without specific 
dally schedules. 

The scheduled airlines of Britain and the 
United States now are fighting all these pro- 
posals for giving independent companies the 
right to institute all-freight trans-oceanic 
flights. The United States Defense Depart- 
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ment is steering clear of the controversy; Its 
spokesmen stress that they do not support 
any individual carrier or group or class of 
carriers. All they want is more airlift capac- 
ity. 

Britain’s Mr. Lennox-Boyd takes a different 
view. He told the House of Commons: "I re- 
gard the field of freight primarily as the 
function of independent airways.” 


Parcel-Post Size and Weight Limitations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM C. COLE 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 1, 1954 


Mr. COLE of Missouri, Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following letter: 

ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS, 

Washington, D. C., February 27, 1954. 
Mr. ROWLAND JONES, Jr., 

Chairman, National Committee on Par- 
cel-Post Size and Weight Limitations, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Ma. Jones: Several members of our 
board of directors have handed me copies 
of your recent letter to them in which you 
comment upon my statement at the hearing 
before the Subcommittee on Postal Opera- 
tions of the House Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service, with regard to the matter 
of parcel-post size and weight limitations. 
They have suggested that I reply directly 
to you. 

The purpose of my appearance before the 
subcommittee was to set forth the position 
of the railroads, as summarized in the fol- 
lowing paragraph taken from page 3 of my 
prepared statement: 

“The railroads’ position, stated concisely, 
is that there is no possible justification for 
the Government operating a business, be it 
the business of transporting freight or be it 
any other business, when such Government 
operation is in competition with private en- 
terprise which is already in the field and 
fully capable of providing the public with 
the necessary service, That segment of the 
public affected by the enactment of Public 
Law 199 is already served by one or more 
carriers ready ad able to furnish the trans- 
portation required. Placing the Govern- 
ment in the role of competitor with those 
carriers is at odds with what has been termed 
the American competitive enterprise system. 
Government competition with private busi- 
ness can in no way serve the general public 
interest. For this reason we believe that any 
proposal to Increase the business operations 
of the Government at the expense of pri- 
vately owned and operated companies should 
be rejected.” 

In view of your recent representations to 
Congressman Snort, chairman of the House 
Committee on Armed Services, I am surprised 
to note your reference to “nebulous theories 
of free enterprise.” You will recall that on 
March 27, 1953, in your capacity as president 
of the American Retail Federation, you wrote 
Congressman Short with respect to the com- 
petition between Armed Forces exchange 
stores and individual merchants, members 
of your federation, In that letter you 
stated: 

“On this occasion I wish also to reiterate 
the fact that the retail industry believes in 
the historic principle that the Government 
should not compete in private business.” 

It seems to me that as a matter of principle 
the unfair competition of which you com- 
plained, 1. e., between armed services ex- 
changes and retail merchants, Is exactly the 
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same as the competition to which we are 
opposed, 1. e., between the Post Office Depart- 
ment and the Railway Express Agency or 
other private forms of transportation. 

In your letter to members of our board you 
say, or imply, that the railroads would be 
better off financially if the larger packages 
which were diverted to express by the oper- 
ation of Public Law 199 had continued to 
move in parcel post service. I cannot agree 
with your conclusion, which I believe to 
be at variance with the facts. 

It is interesting and significant, in this 
connection, to examine the actual financlal 
results to the rallroads from the transporta- 
tion of mail and express, before and after 
the enactment of the law and the resulting 
diversion of shipments to express, Public 
Law 199 became effective January 1, 1952. 
During 1951 large and heavy packages could 
be, and were, shipped by parcel post. In 
the year 1952, as a result of the enactment 
of this law, many of those packages which 
theretofore could move by parcel post could 
no longer be moved in that service, and in 
large measure were diverted to express serv- 
ice. Did this change have a favorable finan- 
cial effect on the railroads, or was the effect 
unfavorable? In 1952, after the enactment 
of the law, the financial results of the oper- 
ations of express service were $45 million 
more favorable to the rallroads than they 
were in 1951, before the law became effective 
and before the diversion of certain parcel 
post packages. Moreover, this favorable 
change with respect to the express business 
was not offset by a correspondingly unfavor- 
able change with respect to mall service. 
Considering both the express service and the 
mall service together, the financial results 
in 1952 were more favorable to the railroads 


by $45 million than they had been in 1951. 


Wulle there were moderate rate increases 
affecting to some extent the 1952 express fig- 
ures, the principal reason for the Improve- 
ment was the enactment of Public Law 199. 

In view of these facts it is plain that your 
suggestion that Public Law 199 is injurious 
rather than helpful to the rallroads does not 
rest on any solid foundation. 

There is another feature of your letter 
to our directors that seems to reflect a fur- 
ther misunderstanding of the facts. You say 
that the Railway Express Agency has been 
able to capture only about one-fifth of the 
business which was barred from the parcel 
post by Public Law 199. You will recall, I 
am sure, that Mr. A. L. Hammell, president 
of the Rallway Express Agency, in his ap- 
pearance before the House Subcommittee on 
Postal Operations, testified that the increase 
in parcels carried In express service in 1952 
over those carried in 1951 amounted to ap- 
proximately 57 percent of the number of 
parcels which the Post Office Department 
had said were affected by the size and weight 
limitations of Public Law 199. Of the re- 
maining 43 percent, a substantial portion 
was also held to the rails, either through 
freight forwarders, I. c. I. freight, or repack- 
aged parcel post. 

You refer to the fact that many members 
of your committee are substantial customers 
of the railroads, and indicate your concern 
because those members, as shippers, must 
bear the burden of the losses which you 
think the railroads are sustaining as a re- 
sult of Public Law 199. What I have already 
said affords, I think, a complete answer on 
this point and amply supports our view that 
the financial position of the railroads is 
favorably affected by the law. 

We fully appreciate that the Post Office 
Department renders services which are 
essential to the public welfare. However, a 
line must be drawn between those services 
which can properly be performed as govern- 
mental postal services and those transporta- 
tion services which should be left to private 
enterprise. We think that Public Law 199 
seeks to draw such a line. The Government 
should not engage in the general trausporta- 
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tion of freight or express under the guise 
of performing postal services. 

I have brought your letter to the attention 
of our board of directors, which met in 
Washington yesterday. My statement be- 
fore the committee had been submitted to 
all members of the board at the time it 
was made. This reply to your letter was read 
to the board yesterday and I am authorized 
to say that both my statement and this reply 
have their unanimous approval. 

Yours very truly, 
WLAN T. Fanicr. 


Communist Influence in Industrial 
Relations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 1, 1954 


Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. 
President, there has been a tendency in 
some quarters to minimize and scoff at 
the inroads that Communist infiltration 
has made into every aspect of our na- 
tional life. I have for some time been 
conducting legislative hearings into 
Communist domination of our labor 
organizations, and the results of those 
hearings established beyond question 
that the Communist conspiracy poses a 
real and present threat to the security 
of this Nation. Against this background, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp a condensation of the re- 
marks of Albert S. Epstein on How To 
Curb Communist Influence in Indus- 
trial Relations, before the annual meet- 
ing of the Industrial Relatians Research 
Association in Washington, D. C., in De- 
cember 1953. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CONDENSATION OF REMARKS BY ALBERT S. EP- 
STEIN Errore IRRA ANNUAL MEETING, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., DECEMBER 28, 1953 
The presence of Communists in unions is 

not a matter of chance, It is part of a delib- 

erate program, emanating from the Kremlin, 
to use organizations as transmission belts for 
the international Communist organization, 

Although Communists aim to subvert or- 
ganizations of every type and description, in- 
cluding the Government and the Armed 
Forces, they view the trade unions as the 
largest and most vital field for their activity. 
They have varied the strategy and tactics 
used in thelr effort to influence or dominate 
the industrial scene, but they have never lost 
sight of thelr goal, which is to serve their 
masters in Moscow. 

A close student of the Communist con- 
spiracy, A. Rossi, has summed it up in his 
book A Communist Party in Action (Yale 
University Press, 1949): 

“When the Communist wing of a trade- 
union gains control over its organization, 
the union becomes a tool, a repetition in 
miniature of the Communist Party. Hence- 
forth it will be an element in the party's 
mobilization plan, and will be expected to 
contribute, at whatever cost, to the party's 
conquest of power. Communist Party disci- 
pline takes the place of policy laid down by 
the federation or confederation to which the 
union belongs, and this discipline relates 
not to the normal business of a trade-union 
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but to a political struggle whose aims and 
methods are dictated from Moscow. In 
reality there is no such thing as Communist 
trade-unionism; there are merely Commu- 
nists who work for the party inside the trade- 
unions, And, once it is taken over by the 
Communists, a trade-union ceases to be a 
trade-union, for all that it may retain the 
charter and outward appearance of a trade- 
union.” 

The brazenness with which the UE pro- 
ceeds in placing Communists on its payroll 
is illustrated by the employment of Carl 
Aldo Marzani as educational director after 
serving a jail sentence in connection with 
his clandestine Communist activities in vari- 
ous strategic Government agencies, includ- 
ing high echelon service in the State Depart- 
ment. 

Currently the UE nationally has rele- 
gated its collective bargaining to a subordi- 
nate position. The Communist apparatus 
has more important tasks to perform. Juli- 
us Emspak was held in contempt of Congress 
because of bis refusal to answer questions 
concerning his Communist affillations and 
activities, which have been well established 
in sworn testimony. Locals of the UE 
are being solicited for funds to meet these 
expenses. The UE News devotes most of 
its columns to propaganda in behalf of Com- 
munists in trouble with the courts and Im- 
migration Service. g 

This is part of the open pro-Communist 
activities of the UE. As to the secret, un- 
derground operations of Communists in 
dominated unions, we must rely upon scat- 
tered evidence that comes to light from time 
to time. It is also known that the convicted 
atom spy, David Greenglass, was an organ- 
izer for the UE and that his wife did cleri- 
cal work for two locals of the UE. But, 
even more important is the testimony be- 
fore Congressional committees that the Fed- 
eration of Architects, Engineers and Tech- 
nicians was conceived in Moscow, precisely 
for the purpose of infiltrating agents into 
secret defense projects. 

It is well to recall that during the Stalin- 
Hitler pact, the then Communist controlled 
National Maritime Union interfered with the 
effort to man allied ships and was respon- 
sible for the sinking of many allied vessels. 
Skeptics can check with the head of the In- 
ternational Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions, Omar Becu who was in this country 
at that time arranging for crews to sall al- 
lied vessels. The use of Communist seamen 
for couriers and other espionage activities 
was described vividly by Jan Valtin in Out of 
the Night. 

If we bear in mind the cunning of the 
Communist conspiracy, which has operated 
with Increasing success for more than three 
decades and ts likely to be with us for the 
rest of our lives, we shall not so readily join 
in belittling the damage that Communist- 
dominated unions are doing and can do to 
the United States. Not only are they not out, 
but they are not even down. They still win 
elections against bona fide labor unions, both 
in the A. F. of L. and CIO. Witness the elec- 
tion results in the Philadelphia Westing- 
house plant, where the UE received over 5,000 
votes against a combined vote of 1,500 for 
the IUE-CIO and IAM-AFL. Note how they 
succeeded in capturing the French and 
Italian trade-unlon movement immediately 
after World War II. In this country, Com- 
muntst efforts to infiltrate the American 
labor movement have taken as many forms. 

In addition to the UE, the Communists 
still control the Mine, Mill, and Smelter 
Workers, the International Longshoremen 
and Warehousemen’s Union; the Fur and 
Leatherworkers Union, the American Com- 
munications Association; the Distributive, 
Processing, and Office Workers Union. They 
also wield influence in the United Packing 
House Workers Union, and local 600 of the 
UAW-CIO, 
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Some months ago, on the basis of Usts of 
wage settlements and representation elce- 
tions, as published by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, and Bureau of National Affairs, I 
estimated that the collective bargaining of 
almost half a million workers was dominated 
by Communists. Their influence Is consider- 
ably less than during their honeymoon with 
John L. Lewis and his successor. But what 
is important to note is that the welcome 
though belated expulsion from the CIO did 
not destroy them. It removed Communist- 
dominated unions from the Jurisdiction of 
the CIO but not of the United States. More- 
over, we must not overlook Communist infil- 
tration of A. F. of L. and CIO locals which 
they may influence without controlling, 

The American Federation of Labor has 
always understood the character of this 
monstrous organization, The president 
of the AFL has recently described it in these 
words: 

“It has to be approached from an over- 
all standpoint. To my way of thinking, the 
Communist pary is not a political party, 
it’s not just political opposition. It's a 
,criminal conspiracy against the Government 
and should be treated as such. I think we 
lean over a little too far backwards perhaps 
at times.” No informed person can question 
the accuracy of Mr. Meany's dgfinition. 
There was a time when the Communists 
openly proclaimed their purposes in con- 
trolling trade unions. Here is what the top 
international Communist in the trade union 
field, A. Losovsky, said: 

“Lenin viewed and valued the trade unions 
as a school for the education of the masses 
for throwing the masses into action. For 
him the trade unions were of value only if 
they were imbued with the Communist 
spirit.“ * * To saturate the unions with a 
Communist ideology, to make them into a 
machine for the prosecution of the Commu- 
nist line, to subordinate them to the in- 
fluence of the Communist Party, to control 
them, to draw into the revolutionary move- 
ment, through them, tens of millions of 
tollers, to educate the masses—this was 
Lenin's air throughout his policy.” 

A contemporary account of the subversion 
of the NLRB in the thirties is to be found in 
the New Leader of September 28, 1940. De- 
scribing the role of NLRB member Edwin 
S. Smith, it wrote: 

“He has consistently favored the interests 
of the Communist wing of the CIO both ad- 
ministratively and in his decisions on cases 
involving Stalinist-controlled unions that 
have come up before the Board; and he has 
aided the Communist Party use of the NLRB 
as a source of jobs for its patronage machine 
and to put Communist Party stooges in key 
positions within the Board. His most no- 
torious decision was the one in the case of 
the longshoremen of the Pacific const, in 
which he helped to hand over to Harry 
Bridges, notorious leader of the Communist- 
dominated International Longshore and 
Wurehousemen's union, control of the mem- 
bers of the AFL unions in the northern Paci- 
fic ports.” 

According to David J. Saposs, In testimony 
before the Jenner committee, on June 4, 1953. 
Nathan Witt (repeatedly exposed as a Com- 
munist agent), “as secretary of the board, 
was undoubtedly the most influential person 
in the conduct of the affairs of the board.” 

The power of Harry Bridges in San Fran- 
cisco and Hawaii is to be traced directly to 
Communist control of the NLRB in the early 
years. 

Communist behavior in industrial rela- 
tions cannot be understood in isolation. It 
must be examined as an interlocking sub- 
version and viewed in relation to the grand 
strategy of world communism. The Com- 
munist conspiracy ts an international evil. 
It is evil, incorporated. 

They have a particular fondness for Inbor 
organizations because of their mass char- 
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acter and strategic importance in their strug- 
gle for power, Hearings before congressional 
committees show that the Communist- 
dominated unlons were used for infiltrating 


the atomic installations and radar labora- 


tories. 

Are we to wait until the Communists have 
captured the unions in this country as they 
have in France and Italy before we take 
action? Are we to continue to bestow Gov- 
ernment blessing, through the NLRB elec- 
tions, upon Communist-dominated unions? 
It is clear now that Congress erred in the 
past in not passing stronger legislation 
against Communist control of unions, 

The power of Congress to pass such a law 
was upheld by Supreme Court Justice Jack- 
son in the concurring portion of his opinion 
in American Communications Association v. 
Douds (May 8, 1950): 

“Congress has conferred upon labor unions 
important rights and powers in matters that 
affect industry, transport, communications, 
and commerce. And Congress has not de- 
nied any union full self-government nor 
prohibited any union from choosing Com- 
munist officers. It seeks to protect the union 
from doing so unknowingly. And if mem- 
bers deliberately choose to put the union 
in the hands of Communist officers, Con- 
gress withdraws the privileges it has con- 
ferred on the assumption that they will be 
devoted to the welfare of their members, 
It would be strange, indeed, if it were con- 
stitutionally powerless to protect these dele- 
gated functions from abuse and misappro- 
priation to the service of the Communist 
Party and the Soviet Union. Our Consti- 
tution is not a covenant of nonresistance 
toward organized efforts at disruption and 
betrayal, either of labor or of the country.” 

I would like to recommend that the Ameri- 
can trade unions sponsor a clearinghouse 
for information on Communist trade-union 
policies and individual Communists and fel- 
low travelers. Our industrial-relations 
schools ought to consider the development 
of special courses on Communist influence 
in industrial relations. The NLRB ought to 
have a special division on fighting Commu- 
nist domination of unions. The Department 
of Labor should establish an office to deal 
exclusively with this continuing problem of 
Communist infiltration. This is a task for 
labor, management, the schools, and the 
whole Government. Surely, on this mo- 
mentous problem we can all unite in a com- 
mon effort to defeat the greatest evil of our 
time—communism. . 


` Bureaucracy or Dictatorship 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN L. HRUSKA 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 1, 1954 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to bring to the attention of the 
Members of the House the timely and 
analytical editorial from the March 30 
issue of the Omaha Daily Journal-Stock- 
man. It was sent to me by my good 
friend Phil Moore, who has charge of the 
destinies of that good publication. For 
decades it has been an almost indispen- 
sable medium of information to the 
thousands who engage in the livestock, 
grain, and related industries. Its con- 
cern as to the impairment of its service 
by reason of postal rate changes is deep 
and sincere. 

The editorial is as follows: 
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BUREAUCRACY OR DICTATORSHIP 


Postmaster General Summerfield is cred- 
ited with current advocacy of steps to 
place postal ratemaking in his hands or un- 
der his control—subject, presumably, to 
some check which, in the course of events, 
might or might not prove to be effective. 
The idea is not new. Legislative measures 
toward that end were presented in the first 
session of the present Congress. The 
thought in part, we believe, is to speed up 
ratemaking and to do away with the tortuous 
hearings and long deliberations by Congress 
under the present system of determining 
rates. 

How would such a scheme work out? Per- 
haps what has already transpired may throw 
a little light on the possibilities: The good 
Postmaster General had not been in office 6 
months before he came up with a demand, 
embodied in his proposed legislation, for an 
increase of 300 percent in a rate affecting 
some publications, thus quadrupling the 
rate already in effect. He would have had 


the increase take place October 1 which, al- 


lowing time for high-pressuring the measure 
through Congress would have meant in 
about 2 months. The proposal was little 
noticed or publicized because its effect 
industrywise would not have been universal 
or, indeed, too widecpread. Neverthe- 
less, for some publications, the provision 
virtually meant extinction. Their pub- 
lishers made all speed to Washington 
so to testify before the postal committee 
of the House and to do what they could to 
defend themselves against a proposal which 
to them was nothing less than arbitrary 
and capricious. 

We emphasize that not for 1 minute do 

we think that the Postmaster General or the 
administration he speaks for had any design 
against the publishers and the publications 
referred to or any desire to put them out of 
business. Although there was a notable ab- 
sence of concern as to the proposal's effect, 
no ulterior motives have .been ascribed or 
even hinted. We doubt the existence of any 
other objective than that of the whole meas- 
ure—primarily the political end of decreasing 
taxpayers’ costs by putting the burden on 
those who directly or indirectly ultimately 
pay the postage charges. 
The House committee in amending the 
bills has offered the stricken publishers re- 
ferred to some, although not completely or 
wholly satisfactory, relief. But suppose the 
ratemaking power at that time had been 
vested entirely in the Post Office Department. 
To whom could these publishers have 
turned? Or suppose Congress had previously 
yielded the ratemaking power to the Post 
Office Department but had retained the right 
of veto within a limited period. say 60 days, 
and suppcse Congress had adjourned as it 
had after the end of July. Who then would 
there have been to hear the plea of these 
publishers or to protect them? 

In both instances provision would un- 
doubtedly have been made for the holding 
of hearings by the Department on the rates 
proposed. If it elected to hold hearings, it 
would be incumbent upon it to serve in 
them as plaintiff, judge, and Jury. The pres- 
ent way with the functions of judge and 
jury vested in the elected representatives of 
the people is the American way. 

It comes to mind that in America we re- 

a man as innocent until he has been 
proved guilty. To make law, unless vetoed 
by the legislative branch, the edicts of de- 
partments or subsidiary boards or commis- 
sions of the executive branch of Govern- 
ment, could easily in practical application 
smack of principles diametrically opposed to 
our concepts of justice. 

With the Post Office Department In con- 
trol of rates we would be concerned,. and 
deeply, with who the next Postmaster Gen- 
eral might be and with who might follow in 
that capacity in succeeding years. We would 
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be gravely concerned with what the objec- 
tives of each of such incumbents might be 
and under what concepts each might admin- 
ister the Department. We would be con- 
cerned with the freedom of the press and 
with continuance of the right of the people 
to be informed. The power to tax is the 
power to destroy. Postal charges have with 
good reason been likened to taxes. Postal 
rates can be used to destroy unless we adhere 
strictly to the system of governmental checks 
and balances which has nurtured survival 
thus far. 

What if it does take time to hear those 
concerned with postal rates? Why should 
they not be heard by their elected repre- 
sentatives? Why not hear those concerned 
more than anyone else because they would 
have to pay the bill? What if deliberation 
is necessary to ascertain the desire of the 
people as to postal policies? Those are 
processes of representative government. 
They are in contrast to the methods of 
bureaucracy or dictatorship. 

We subscribe heartily to the belief that all 
postal rates should be set by Congress. We 
shudder at the thought of Congress sur- 
rendering its postage ratemaking power to 
anyone. The proposals to do so are un- 
thinkable and are repugnant to the princi- 
ples of freedom and democracy. 

* 


Resolution of the United States Flag Com- 
mittee Endorsing the Addition of the 
Phrase Under God” to the Pledge of 
Allegiance to the Flag 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 1, 1954 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am pleased 
to include in the Recorp a resolution 
adopted by the United States Flag Com- 
mittee at their regular meeting March 3, 
1954, endorsing a measure I have intro- 
duced to amend the pledge of allegiance 
to the flag by adding the phrase “under 
God” after the word “Nation.” This en- 
dorsement is one of a number I have 
received from patriotic, religious, and 
service organizations, and together they 
indicate the widespread support for this 
measure among the American people, 

The resolution follows: 

Whereas the fundamental basis of our Gov- 
ernment is the recognition that all lawful 
authority stems from Almighty God and the 
recognition of all inalienable rights of each 
individual man, which government is insti- 
tuted to protect; and 

Whereas our forefathers In framing the 
Deciaration of Independence and our Consti- 
tution based the foundation of our Govern- 
ment on a humble reliance on God and His 
guidance; and 

Whereas the Honorable Louis C. Rasaut, 
Representative of the 14th District of Mich- 
igan, and the Honorable Homer FERGUSON, 
Senator from Michigan, have introduced 
House Resolution 243 and Senate Resolution 
126, respectively, which calls for an amend- 
ment to the pledge of allegience to our flag. 
This would insert the words “under God” 
after the word “Nation”; and 

Whereas we recognize the spiritual origins 
and traditions of our country as our real 
bulwark against atheistic communism; and 
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Whereas only under God will our beloved 
country continue to be a citadel of freedom: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the officers and members of 
the United States Flag Committee express 
their endorsement of the proposed legislation 
and earnestly petition the Congress of the 
United States to enact such legislation during 
the present session of Congress. 


National Interest Must Govern Our Trade 
Policies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 22, 1954 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to include a very timely and most sen- 
sible article entitled “Free Trade and a 
Free America” which appeared in the 
March 22, 1954, issue of the New York 
Daily News. 

This editorial graphically points out 
the vital need of reasonably considering 
American self-interest, and particularly 
our national security interest, in any 
dangerously idealistic tariff reduction 
proposals. 

The editorial follows: 

Pare TRADE AND A FREE AMERICA 


We're hearing a good deal nowadays about 
how the United States has inherited Great 
Britain’s 18th and 19th century world posi- 
tion, and therefore should do as Britain did 
in those times by dropping virtually all 
tariffs on imported goods. 

It sounds nice and idealistic and gener- 
ous—free trade with all the world, no bar- 
riers to commerce so far as this country is 
concerned, and so on. 

This pleasant theory {s bumping Just now 
against a cold and unpleasant fact. 

WATCHES, TARIFFS, PRECISION INSTRUMENTS 

The fact is that United States watchmak- 
ers—Elgin, Hamilton, Waltham, etc.—are 
steadily being forced to give ground before 
the competition of Swiss watchmakers, be- 
cause United States tariffs on Swiss watches 
and watch movements are very low. 

That might not be unbearable if the 
domestic watchmakers and their employees 
were the only sufferers. But the further fact 
is that the watch industry can and does con- 
vert in time of war to production of pre- 
cision Instruments and parts which are in- 
dispensable to the war effort and which no 
other industry can take to turning out in a 
hurry. 

Most important of such wartime products 
of the watch industry are assorted fuses and 
timing mechanisms which go into bombs 
and other missiles, and without which these 
devices would be useless. And it takes years 
to train a craftsman to make such things. 

It our watchmakers should be driven out 
of business by retention of the present low 
tariffs—or, faster, by abolition of these 
tariffs as desired by extreme free traders— 
we'd be dependent on Swiss watchmakers, 
chiofly, for the above-mentioned precision 
goods. 

What if Switzerland then were surrounded 
or captured by the enemy in our next war? 
Our frecdom itself might follow the Ameri- 
can watch industry down the drain. 

The American watch companies are now 
begging the United States Tarif Commis- 
sion for an increase in duties, to give them a 
sie eg against the Swiss. We hope they 
ge 
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Whether they get it or not, this incident 
highlights, we think, the danger of blind, 
hurricd, and over-idealistic tariff reduction. 

Sure, foreign trade is fine, and the fewer 
obstacles to it the better—generally speak- 
ing. But specifically, as we trim tariffs, let's 
first be sure in every case that the trim will 
do us more good than harm, instead of the 
other way around, 


Independent Ofices Appropriation Bill, 
1955 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. PAT SUTTON 


OF TENNESSEE 


IN THE HOUSE OF. REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 31, 1954 

The House, in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union, had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 8583) making 
appropriations for the Executive Office and 
sundry independent executive bureaus, 
boards, commissions, corporations, agencies, 
and offices, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1955, and for other purposes, 


Mr. SUTTON. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

(Mr, SUTTON asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. SUTTON. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment which has been offered here 
is a slap right in the face of the veteran. 

We have a moral obligation of the 
Congress of the United States to the vet- 
erans and this has to do with service- 
connected dental disabilities. What is 
being done here is this. There are 
certain groups in this country who have 
been trying for years to put this exact 
amendment into Veterans’ Administra- 
tion appropriation bills. 

When the bill came up I made the 
point of order against it, because I felt 
that the Congress was not living up to its 
obligation to the veterans of this country. 
This rider was placed on the appropria- 
tion bill last year with the effect that 
247,000 veterans all nearly declared eligi- 
ble for treatment were denied treatment, 
This rider completely cut out Spanish- 
American War veterans, and disabled 
veterans training under Public Law 16. 
Its sponsors said last year this was not 
their intention, yet they seek this year to 
perpetuate the injustice by extending the 
provision for another year. 

Let me tell you what the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from California 
(Mr. Puiturps] will do. Any soldier who 
had his jaw shot out in service, if he 
did not go to the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion within 1 year and trouble developed 
after 1 year—in fact only 1 year and 
1 day—he would not be entitled to have 
dental care. That is what the gentle- 
man from California is doing; and I 
thought he was a friend of the veterans. 

It is time that we stopped listening to 
those who would like to tear down the 
defenders of this country because of 
some political pressures. I think we 
should carry. out the obligation that we 


‘owe to these men. I hope that this 


amendment will be defeated.’ This is a 
moral obligation that we have to the 
vetcrans. It is an obligation that we 
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agreed. to pay several years ago. This 
is no time to legislate on this bill. This 
is a matter for the Committee on Vet- 
erans' Affairs to be studying. It is my 
information from the gentleman from 
Texas (Mr. Treacue] that it is under 
study now. I hope the amendment will 
be defeated. In fact the Veterans’ Af- 
fairs Committee has reported out two 
bills in attempt to repair the damage 
done by a rider similar to this one which 
was placed on last year’s appropriation 
bill. If changes are needed let the Vet- 
erans' Affairs Committee make them. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUTTON. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Massachusetts, 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts, I 
will say to the gentleman that it is un- 
der study at the present time. The com- 
mittee has had some difficulty in finding 
a way out of the dilemma that would be 
at all equitable. Some cases undoubtedly 
were cared for under former regulations 
of the Veterans’ Administration. It is 
hard to know just how far to go. We 
have been studying the matter. 

Mr. SUTTON. Does not the lady be- 
lieve that we cannot legislate this at this 
time without further study? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Of 
course, I do not believe, Mr. Chairman, in 
legislating on an appropriations bill, as 
the gentleman knows. I will say that I 
think the committee has tried harder 
this year to take care of the veterans, 
perhaps than they did last year. I think 
they have made more of a study, and 
they have gone along, I understand, with 
the recommendations of the Veterans’ 
Administration. In that I think they 
are in the clear this year. 

Mr. SUTTON. I hope the amendment 
is defeated. 


The Late James J. Crawford 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 31, 1954 


Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, I was 
deeply saddened to learn of the death 
on Tuesday of this week of my dear 
friend, former State Senator James J. 
Crawford, who represented the Williams- 
burgh area of my district in the New 
York State Senate for many years. 

Senator Crawford was 82 years old at 
the time of his death. He was born in 
Manhattan, but moved to Brooklyn dur- 
ing his childhood and lived in our bor- 
ough throughout his long life. He was 
a successful businessman and an able 
leader in the political sphere. In his 
business career he was president and 
treasurer of the Supreme Products Co.. 
a well-known flavoring extracts firm 
with plants and offices in Brooklyn and 
Manhattan. He was also a member of 
the board of directors of the Williams- 
burgh branch of the Bank of Manhattan, 
and was chairman of the board of the 
United Industrial Loan Bank. He served 
for a number of years as president of 
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the Williamsburgh Manufacturers and 
Merchants Association. 

His political career began in 1928, 
when he was first elected to the State 
senate. He served continuously in that 
post until the end of 1952, when he re- 
tired from public office. During the pe- 
riod when the Democrats were in control 
of the State senate, he served as major- 
ity chairman and later as chairman of 
minority for finance. He represented 
the people of his district most ably in 
the State legislature, where he was as- 
signed to the committees on banks, agri- 
culture, excise, and finance. - 

Senator Crawford is survived by his 
wife, Anna, three sons and two daugh- 
ters, and many grandchildren and great- 
urandchildren, 

To his widow, his children, and to 
other members of the family, I wish to 
extend my condolences and my deepest 
sympathy in their hour of great bereave- 
ment. Those of us who knew Scnator 
Crawford intimately and were privileged 
to work with him closely will always miss 
him. We shall remember him for his 
friendship, his confidence, and his un- 
tiring efforts on behalf of the people he 
so ably represented. 

May his family be consoled by the 
thought that he leaves behind a fine and 
honorable name and a great record of 
faithful and devoted service to his family, 
his district, and the State of New York, 


A Swelled Head Quickly Reduced 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 25, 1954 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, an editorial in the Chicago 
Tribune of March 20, captioned “The 
Cure That Failed,” for a few moments 
caused me to think quite well of myself. 
The first three sentences are as follows: 

The Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment, a businessmen’s organization, issued 
a report Monday declaring it to be essential 
that the Government adopt deficit financing 
whenever a serious recession in business de- 
velops. The committee says that to get out 
of a bad slump the Treasury should try not 
to raise enough revenue to pay for what it 


spends. Rather, it should reduce the income 


as the outgo mounts. 


The Chicago Committee for Economic 
Development was of the opinion that, to 
balance the National budget, instead of 
soaking the people with additional 
taxes—for the Government has no other 
income—we should cut Federal appro- 
priations. 

Reading that paragraph for the third 
time, it came to my mind that several 
times on the floor of the House, and 
many, many times in letters to the home 
folks when they complained about high 
taxes—though some in the same letter 
asked for additional appropriations for 
one thing or another—I, and I capitalize 
the “I,” had suggested that the true rem- 
edy was a reduction in governmental 
expenses. 
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Many times it has been my privilege to 
call attention to specific items, not only 
of extravagance, but of obvious waste, 
not only in the executive departments, 
but in the houskeeping of the Congress 
itself. 

The all-too-often answer that came to 
me from some of my colleagues, and from 
some executive agencies, when it was 
suggested that this, that, or the other 
item of expenditure be avoided, was a 
frown or scowl, an expression of pain or 
disgust, a few left-handed compliments, 
downright plain rebuke or a suzgestion 
that in some way I might practice a lit- 
tle. more economy myself. The latter 
I have always tried to do, even though 
some of those who were personally ad- 
versely affected by the econcmy move did 
not appear overly happy. 

When, as chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Government Operations, I sug- 
gested that, when Congress was not in 
session, the commitee members should 
curtail some of their traveling, not only 
in this country, but abroad, the commit- 
tee members—shall I write, “retaliated”; 
perhaps I should say, responded“ - by 
cutting off my authority as committee 
chairman to appoint special three-man 
subcommittees, and arrogated to them- 
selves as members of subcommittees the 
authority to go when, where, and for any 
purpose they deemed advisable, to make 
investigations and hold hearings. Twoof 
them have now spent 66 days abroad at 
taxpayers’ expense. 

Individuals and groups, inside and out- 
side Government, think there should be 
economy—retrenchment—but usually in 
fields other than their own. 

I still think that the way toward bal- 
ancing the budget, toward reducing 
taxes, and sometime, I hope, making a 
payment on the national debt. is to cut 
down the expenditures of both the execu- 
tive and the legislative departments. 
Just talking about it, promising it as each 
election approaches, so far hasn't done 
very much good. 

This being an election year, if the peo- 
ple will get hot enough under the collar— 
if I may use that expression—to get after 
their Congressmen on this issue, there 
is still time before adjournment to get 
some worthwhile reductions in Federal 
expenditures, 


Traitor to America or Not 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 18, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following editorial from a recent 
issue of the Chelsea Record, Chelsea, 
Mass.: 

You Are on You AREN'T 

Let us suppose that you are asked a sim- 
ple, direct question, which can be answered 
with a simple, direct “Yes” or No.“ 

The question is this: “Are you a Com- 
munist?“ 
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If you are not, and If you are a loyal 
American, your answer would be a resound- 
ing No.“ 

But suppose you say, “I refuse to answer 
that question on the grounds that it might 
incriminate me; I invoke the fifth amend- 
ment.” 

Are you a Red traitor to America, or are 
you not? It's as simple as that. If you are 
not, why shouldn't you say so? 

By Executive order, President Eisenhower 
has directed that any Government employee 
who invokes the fifth amendment before a 
congressional investigating committee runs 
the risk of losing his job. It would seem 
that Ike wants the Communist question an- 
swered by a straight Tes“ or No.“ 


A Grest, Humane Vision Becomes a 
Concrete Reality 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OP MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 30, 1954 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr, Speaker, in my 
home city of Worcester, Mass., the other 
day, Friday, March 26, high church dig- 
nitaries, our distinguished governor, and 
other leading officials, together with 
great throngs of people from throughout 
the State, assembled at the dedication 
exercises of the new St. Vincent Hospi- 
tal, one of the finest ever built in New 
England. 

What makes the new St. Vincent Hos- 
pital a model for New England, and in- 
deed for the whole country, is its ultra- 
modern resources. The most advanced 
Scientific equipment of every kind and 
description is within its walls, of course. 
However, more than that, it is pioneering 
in some increasingly urgent fields of 
human health and welfare. Predomi- 
nantly in this respect, there is a 50-bed 
psychiatric unit alone, as well as an out- 
patient psychiatric clinic, which is an 
essential part of the most modern pre- 
ventive treatment of mental illnesses. 

Every time a new hospital comes into 
being, whatever its sponsorship, it adds 
to the sum total of the community's 
health and welfare. The immense con- 
tributions that the new St. Vincent Hos- 
pital will make to Worcester and sur- 
rounding communities is obvious. 

The dedication exercises provided an 
opportunity, which was welcomed, for 
Worcester and its citizens of every faith 
to pay tribute to the vision of the church 
leaders and laymen, to the consecrated 
lives of the staffs and Catholic Sisters of 
Providence, who will serve there, and to 
all whose sacrifices and generosity in 
contributing however modestly made 
the dream of this great hospital into a 
concrete reality. 

On the occasion of the dedication, the 
Most Rev. Richard J, Cushing, D. D., 
archbishop of Boston, delivered a most 
inspiring address, which I would now 
like to include here. The address, which 
appeared in the Friday, March 26, 1954, 
issue of the Worcester (Mass.) Evening 
Gazette, follows: - 

It is an official privilege for me, as metro- 
politan of the archdiocese of Boston, to come 
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here this afternoon for the historic cere- 
monies of the dedication of St. Vincent Hos- 
pital. 

But what means most to me, for reasons 
which all will understand, is the personal 
happiness I derive from being present for 
the completion of a work which I have 
watched with affectionate prayers through 
the 4 years since it began, 

During the time since he left Boston and 
ezme to Worcester as the first bishop of this 
flourishing diocese, Bishop Wright has fre- 
quently confided in me the permanent hopes 
and the passing problems of the Sisters of 
Providence for the bullding which so rejoices 
all Worcester today. I have therefore as- 
sociated myself by prayer and warm personal 
taterest with every aspect of this work, and 
I om doubly happy to bespeak this afternoon 
tie joyful satisfaction of us all in the com- 
pletion of the construction program, 

RELIGIOUS INSTITUTION 


St. Vincent Hospital Js a religious insti- 
tution, It is staffed by the Sisters of Provi- 
dence, a beloved community of devout 
women banded together to do those spiritual 
aud corporal works of mercy which are the 
practical expression of the principles of the 
Gospel. As such a religious hospital, St. 
Vincent's stands in the hallowed tradition 
of the first hospitals of the Western World. 
The Christian religion has been linked with 
the healing of the sick since its earliest 
beginnings, and to care for the sick Chris- 
tiauity brought a new dynamic and direction, 

The dynamic added by Christianity to the 
development of hospitals was the inspiration 
and the requirements of the life of virtue, 
above all the virtue of compassion. Even 
the pagans had recognized the beauty of 
compassion, but Christianity made it obliga- 
tory, a condition of salvation, together with 
the other moral virtues of the devout lite. 

The new direction which Christianity gave 
to the care of the sick was that it enlisted 
all types and conditions of people in the 
coordinated effort of caring for the ill. 
Bishops became the patrons of this organ- 
ized effort and the founders of great hos- 
pitals. Priests added solicitude for the physi- 
cal well-being of the sick to their proper 
pastoral zeal for the spiritual well-being ot 
all. Devout women began early in the his- 
tory of Christianity the work which con- 
tinues to find its expression in the typical 
ministry by which the Sisters of Providence, 
their nurses and their volunteers, serve the 
sick here in our part of the world. 

HISTORY OF HOSPITALS 


And so historians consider it probably 
that the first hospital in western Europe, 
corresponding to hospitals as we know them, 
was established by Fabiola, a Christian 
saint, and was staffed by her friends under 
the encouragement and blessing of the 
bishops. 

We know that at the Council of Nicea, 
held in 325, all bishops of the Catholic world 
were placed under the obligation of estab- 
lishing hospitals for the organized care of 
the sick. Particularly in eastern Christen- 
dom, the response to this high religious 
duty was prompt and magnificent. In the 
West the development of organized hospitals 
come more slowly, But when finally Chris- 
tinnity became the religion of the western 
tribes and nations, hospitals promptly flour- 
ished sa the expression of the Christian 
idea that the love of God finds its best ex- 
pression in the loving care of our brethren 
and that our own salvation depends in great 
part on what we do for our neighbor. 

The history of hospitals from that day 
to this has been bound up with religion in 
many more ways than our generation may 
suppose. On the positive and constructive 
side, religion has remained in all great hos- 
pitals what it obviously is in hospitals like 
St. Vincent: the greatest source of inspira- 
tion, strength, and support. In negative 
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terms, the decline of religious Inspiration 
has had disastrous consequences to medi- 
cine, as well as to the condition of mankind, 
wherever it has been the unfortunate fact. 


GERMAN EXAMPLE 


Dr. Henry Beecher, of Harvard University 
and the Massachusetts General Hospital, 
makes this point effectively when he links 
the absence of spirituality In the relief of 
suffering to the appalling moral disintegra- 
tion of medicine in certain areas of the mod- 
ern world. Dr. Beecher asserts that the in- 
credible barbarism of which Nazi medical 
men. proved capable, men of Incomparable 
scientific skill and enviable professional 
standing, confirms the need for spirituality 
in medicine, as in all science, if these medi- 
cal scientists were guilty and of which they 
made clinics and hospitals the centers of 
guilt, and he then observes that these crimes 
were due not to lack of civilization or of sel- 
entific sense but to a lack of spirituality in 
the scientific civilization and the medical 
tradition of modern Germany. 

The religious hospitals of Germany suf- 
fered serious persecution and heartbreaking 
discrimination from the German state, but 
these proved to be blessings because they 
placed the hospitals of the church outside 
the corrupting influence of an antireligious 
and nonspiritual regime. Thus was con- 
firmed negatively, as it were, what hospital 
history teaches positively: The religious in- 
fluence and spiritual emphasis in the organ- 
ized care of the sick is good not only for 
religion but also for science. 

A religious hospital uke St. Vincent does 
more than merely perpetuate an ancient and 
holy witness to the need for God tn all our 
efforts to solve what seem like purely human 
and scientific problems. Our hospitals also 
act In a manner and spirit consistent with 
the most strict requirements, scientific and 
professional, of the modern hospital world. 
Your new St. Vincent Hospital is a dramatic 
proof of this. We would hardly expect it to 
be otherwise, knowing as we do the genius 
of your architect, the spirit of your bishop, 
and the magnificent work of the corporation 
members, representing every creed, class, and 
vocation, with which he has surrounded him- 
self and the sisters in planning the new 
hospital. 

PRAISE FOR SISTERS 

Neither does it come as a surprise to us 
who know the Sisters of Providence, as I 
have come to know them through thelr es- 
tablishment in Boston of a headquarters for 
the special study of advanced nursing, medi- 
cal, and hospital administration techniques. 
I am particularly happy to be able to report 
here in Worcester today the wonderful im- 
pression that the Sisters of Providence have 
made through thelr Boston house of studies 
in the various schools and hospitals where 
they are presently pursuing courses designed 
to add further renown to their already estab- 
lished excellence as teachers of nurses and as 
guardians of the sick in the Worcester com- 
munity served by St. Vincent Hospital. 

As we return thanks to God and express 
our congratulations to the entire Worcester 
community on the completion of the new 
St. Vincent Hospital, I should like to make 
one final observation about the part we may 
expect religious hospitals to play in shaping 
the mind of the future. The prospects for 
the future of civil society are strongly 
colored by statism, socialism, and secular- 
ism. There is no question of imputing fault 
or lamenting trends in making this observa- 
tion. I am concerned merely with stating 
certain facts with which all of us are 
familiar and about which almost all are con- 
cerned. 

These facts add up to a very sobering 
Proposition: private initiative, private re- 
sponsibility, action, Independent of the state 
on every level, will all survive only if men 
and organizations retain sufficient self- 
consciousness and autonomy to resist the 
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tendency of organized civil society to ab- 
sorb all things to itself. 


SYMBOL OF FREEDOM 


I do not intend to remind you that this 
tendency is resisted by responsible leaders 
in the state itself, statesmen who recognize 
that the way of statism and socialism is the 
way of slavery and means the death of politi- 
cal freedom as well as of religious faith. It 
Is also resisted by great newspapers, by en- 
lightened teachers and by millions of ordi- 
nary citizens who are anxious to retain their 
birthrights. 

We can assure all who love freedom that 
they will find in Catholic hospitals allies de- 
termined to resist any trend toward totali- 
tarianism and collectivism in social and 
medical service. The religious hospitals re- 
sist such trends, as do religious and other 
private schools in the world of education, 
and by their resistance they make a mighty 
contribution to the political well-being of 
the community as a byproduct, so to speak, 
of the religicus and spiritual work that they 
primarily intend. 

And so, the new St. Vincent Hospital ts a 
symbol of love of freedom almost as much as 
it is a symbol of loving faith, It is a civic 
service in the strictest sense of the word, 
Just as it is a spiritual and sclentific tri- 
umph. In dedicating it, as we now do, to 
the glory of God and the good of men, we 
are performing an act of patriotism as well 
as piety, and contributing to the strength 
of America as well as the prestige of the 
ehurch and the benefit of the healing pro- 
fessions. 

I beg one and all to show that they appre- 
ciate these truths by generosity to the hos- 
pital in helping it reduce its debt and do its 
humane and Godlike work. You have the 
best of hospitals; give it the best of help. 


Nelson H. Cruikshank, Representing the 
American Federation of Labor, Testifies 
on H. R. 7700, a Bill To Amend the 
Public Health Service Act To Provide 
Mortgage Loan Insurance for Hospitals 
and Medical Facilities Used in Con- 
nection With Voluntary Prepayment 
Health Plans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 1, 1954 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, 
during his appearance before the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce today to present testimony on 
H. R. 8356, Nelson H. Cruikshank, direc- 
tor of social insurance activities of the 
American Federation of Labor, also took 
this opportunity to comment on H. R. 
7700, a bill pending before this commit- 
tee which would amend the Public 
Health Service Act to provide mortgage 
loan insurance for hospitals and medical 
facilities used in connection with volun- 
tary prepayment health plans. This 
bill would provide insurance of loans to 
enable groups of doctors or nonprofit 
foundations or organizations to raise 
private capital with which to build medi- 
cal centers, hospitals, clinics, and other 
medical facilities, which would be linked 
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with yoluntary prepayment health plans 
and with groups of doctors providing 
comprehensive care. 


Mr. Cruikshank’s statement on H. R. 
7700 is as follows: 

Mr. Chairman, we are also much interested 
in H. R. 7700 which you introduced on Feb- 
ruary 3. You may recall that when I ap- 
peared before your committee on February 5 
in connection with H. R. 7341, I called your 
attention to the fact that every example of 
a successful comprehensive health service 
plan points to the importance of financial 
assistance in meeting the heavy capital out- 
lays that are necessary for providing facil- 
ities for such plans, We know of a number 
of areas today where comprehensive health 
service plans are about to get underway, 
that where the lack of means for financing 
the necessary facilities, constitutes a real 
barrier. We believe that this bill, by creat- 
ing a medical facilities mortgage insurance 
fund, would go a long way toward meeting 
this vital need. 

While supporting this bill In principle, we 
should like to offer the following comments 
with respect to some of its specific provisions 
and suggest certain changes in some of the 
definitions: 

1. Section 702 (g) defines “group practice 
prepayment health service plans.“ This is 
a critical part of a very important definition, 
since every program obtaining insured loans 
must devote 60 percent of its facilities to 
services coming within this description. We 
feel that it is important that this definition 
should not, in any way, exclude comprehen- 
sive programs set up by lay groups, such as 
cooperatives, citizens groups, labor unions, 
industries, etc, and who engage individual 
physicians or a group of physicians to pro- 
vide services to subscribers. There may be 
in this definition the implication that the 
physicians group must already be in exist- 
ence before the plan can be established. 
We suggest that this ambiguity be removed, 

It appears also that this definition does 
not recognize the right of a medical staff of 
an existing hospital to form itself into a 
group or to function as a group, to provide 
services into a prepayment plan. We sug- 
gest that the wording be changed so as 
clearly to permit this kind of development 
which has frequently proved practical in 
past experience. 

Section 702 (h) defines “health service as- 
sociation” as a nonprofit organization which 
undertakes to provide prepaid medical and 
surgical services to subscribers to contracts 
with “groups of physicians, partnerships of 
physicians, or with other asssociations of 
physicians,” We suggest that the word 
“physicians” be instered before “groups of 
physicians” so as to permit a lay organiza- 
tion to enter into contract with individual 
physicians. 

Section 702 (i) defines “health service con- 
tract” to cover either medical care contract“ 
or “hospital service contract“ in terms which 
appear to us as too rigid. A hospital service 
contract is one “to furnish bed and board in 
general or special hospitals,“ while a medical 
service contract covers “obstetrical, anes- 
thesia, diagnostic, and endoscopic services 
which are directly related to any medical, 
surgical, or obstetrical services and any sup- 
plies incidental to such care.” This defini- 
tion does not conform with existing prac- 
tices, which are not uniform throughout the 
country. In practice, most hospitals cur- 
rently furnish much more than bed and 
board and provide many of the services de- 
fined as within the province of medical serv- 
ice contracts, We suggest that legislation 
with the objective stated in this measure 
should not interfere with present practice, 
in a manner to force changes which appear 
to conform solely to one particular school 
of thought on this controversial subject. 
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We suggest that one further safeguard 
should be in ted in the bill, name- 
ly, to provide that lay individuals or 
lay organizations cannot interfere with the 
practice of medicine as well as engage in the 
practice of medicine. It has always been our 
view that while the economic and managerial 
aspects of health service plans should be un- 
der a type of contro] in which consumer and 
other lay organizations can appropriately 
participate, the distinctly medical aspects of 
any such plans should be kept strictly within 
the hands of qualified professional medical 
persons. 

Mr. Chairman, with these suggested 
changes which we feel in no way affect the 
major purposes of H. R. 7700, we urge the 
early adoption of this proposal. 

Again on behalf of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, I wish to thank the chairman 
and the other members of the committee for 
this opportunity of presenting our views. 


Farmers Gaining Support for 90 Percent 
Parity Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 18, 1954 


Mr. HAGEN of Minnesota. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, 
I would like to include the text of a 
full-page advertisement which appeared 
in the February 25 issue of the Lake 
Park (Minn.) Journal in my congres- 
sional district in Minnesota. 

This is the second such advertisement 
which has appeared recently in my area 
in which the businesmen of the com- 
munity make a strong plea for 90 percent 
parity for farmers. 

I also note that an increasing number 
of businessmen's groups are writing me, 
urging 90 percent parity price supports. 
It pleases me to get this fine support for 
my longtime fight for nothing less than 
90 percent parity. However, my aim has 
been and still is 100 percent parity for 
basic farm products. 

This attitude on the part of business- 
men is significant. They know that their 
prosperity and the prosperity of every- 
one in America depends upon the sol- 
vency of the farmer. If the farmer is 
forced into a depression, we will all suffer 
a depression. I think we ought to seri- 
ously consider the views of these busi- 
nessmen who are warning us to guaran- 
tee the farmer a price which will enable 
him to stay in business, and to live on 
the farm with his family. À 

The Lake Park Journal advertisement 
is as follows: 

PARITY FOR THE FARMER 

The welfare of our rural centers and our 
agricultural communities go hand In hand. 
We are interdependent. We will not long 
remain thriving and beslthy if half the 
community is prosperous and the other half 
is suffering a slump. 

For this reason we view as serious the con- 
tinuing farm-price slump of the past year 
and prediction from Federal Reserve bank 
authorities that farmers may suffer another 
10 percent cut in cash income in 1954. 

All of us should work together with farm- 
ers to maintain an agricultural program 
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which will enable our family system to con- 
tinue to function and which will keep our 
food productive capacity strong. 

We believe that it is important for all 
people to understand that a strong farm 
price support system which will assure us 
plentiful food at pair prices is in the best 
long-run interest of all of us, farmers, busi- 
nessmen, and townspeople alike. 

We realize that any program to deliber- 
ately lower farm prices and farm income 
would be dangerous to our rural communi- 
tles and we urge that any such proposals be 
vigorously opposed. 

We therefore recommend that Congress 
maintain a strong farm support program 
with a price floor at or near full parity 
on all major farm production. 

Al Grierson, Grierson Chevrolet Co.; Fay 
Hamilton, Grocery Store; Bob Palmer, 
Lake Park Hotel; Tory Olsen, Fashion 
Cleaners; Kenneth Cregan, Cregan's 
Bar; Dan Halliday, Lake Park Liquor 
Store; Gordon Martinson, Martinson 
Cafe; Florence Eilertson, Beauty Shop; 
M. A. Rogness, State Bank of Lake 
Park; Bob & Irv'’s, Standard Station; 
Art Friese, Friese Implement; Harry 
Fuglie, Creamery Oil Department; 
Vigen & Sons, Hardware Store; M. O. 
Hviding, Independent Oil Co.; S. W. 
Winjum, Hardware Store; A. J. Hau- 
gen, Lake Park Produce; Sanford 
Lunder, Garage arid Car Sales; Jor- 
dahl's Store, Grocery Store; Albert 
Palin, Recreation Parlor; Lake Park 
Cooperative Creamery; Harry Wiecks, 
Barber Shop; Stanley Olson, Flo-Mor 
Cafe; Thorvald Tweed, Tweed's Cafe; 
E. P. Schulstad, Standard Oil Agent; 
R. C. Bakken, Big 5 Gas Agent; Win- 
berg & Knutson Garage; Aldric John- 
son, Plumber; Elmer Hoeschen, DHIA; 
C. B. Knudson, Wilcox Lumber Co.; 
R. F. Bergeson, Insurance Agent; 
Elmer Rogness, Lake Park Hardware; 
Ed Struble. 


Independent Offices Appropriation Bill, 
1955 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. PAT SUTTON 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 31, 1954 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 8583) making 
appropriations for the Executive Office and 
sundry independent executive bureaus, 
boards, commissions, corporations, agencies, 
and offices, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1955, and for other purposes. 


Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield to the gentleman from Tennessee 
[Mr. SUTTON]. 

Mr. SUTTON. Mr. Chairman, the 
reason I seek this additional time is to 
make a brief statement. We from Ten- 
nessee have used most of the time today. 
In the 6 years I have had the honor of 
being a Member of this body the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority has always been 
quite controversial. The bill we have 
had under discussion yesterday and to- 
day has not only been controversial from 
the TVA standpoint but also from the 
standpoint of housing and veterans as 
well. 
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I would like to say before we close 
debate on this, Mr. Chairman, that dur- 
ing the time I have been here and as 
controversial as this bill has been, I do 
not think we have ever had a Chairman 
who has been more fair than the Chair- 
man who is presiding at this time. It 
is my opinion that Louis GRAHAM has 
been as efficient a Chairman as we have 
ever had. 


National Guard Necessary for Our 
National Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DEWEY SHORT 


Or MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 29, 1954 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following address which I delivered 
before the National Guard Association 
of the United States at its 75th annual 
convention in San Diego, Calif., on Oc- 
tober 21, 1953: 

Mr. Chairman, I deeply appreciate the 
honor which you have bestowed upon me 
by asking me to address the 75th jubilee 
of the founding of the National Guard As- 
sociation of the United States. 

And it is most fitting that your jubilee 
should be held in a beautiful city with a 
historical background ethnologically akin to 
the genesis of the National Guard of the 
United States. For the Spanish setting of 
San Diego coincides with the Spanish back- 
ground of the first militia ever formed in 
America, I think it is most intriguing to 
recall that the first and oldest militia in 
America was formed in Puerto Rico in 1510, 
and was commanded by Ponce de Leon. It 
was the forerunner of the Puerto Rican 
Guard and I understand today It is desig- 
nated the 295th Infantry. 

There are few military organizations in 
the world that can claim a tradition as rich 
in history and accomplishments as that of 
the National Guard of the United States. 

There is something particularly attractive 
about the National Guard which appeals 
to my own theory of maintaining our na- 
tional security on the basis of quality, and 
not quantity, insofar as human beings are 
concerned. 

The National Guard has been, for prac- 
tical purposes, a volunteer organization ever 
since the founding of this Nation and its 
response in times of war and national emer- 
gency accentuate, in my opinion, the desira- 
bility of maintaining voluntary military or- 
ganizations to the greatest possible extent. 

Thts Nation can never hope to cope with 
the hordes of Asia and Russia on the basis 
of manpower, but freemen in a free society, 
choosing thelr own destiny, have always in 
the past and will always in the future 
achieve what sometimes appears to be the 
impossible. On the basis of manpower alone 
we could not have won the Revolutionary 
War, but we won it, based almost entirely 
upon an army of volunteers. No nation 
should have been able to have mobilized as 
rapidly as we did in World War I and trans- 
port its troops 3.000 miles across a subma- 
rine-infested ocean to achieve a great victory, 
but we did, thanks to Gen. Peyton C. March. 
And no nation should have dared to have 
hoped that it could cross swords with a 
highly efficient, well equipped, magnificently 
trained German army and beat them on their 
own ground, but we did. The seizure of 
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Islands in the Pacific, coupled with unbe- 
lievable naval victories should not have oc- 
curred against a fanatic Japanese empire, 
but it did. And all this was accomplished 
by a determined nation, a free nation, a 
nation that was willing to fight to preserve 
the peace of the world. Much of this amaz- 
ing history can be attributed to the volun- 
teer National Guard system—the dual sys- 
tem of a National Guard of the several States 
and a National Guard of the United States. 

It did not surprise me to learn that Major 
von Rundstedt (later Field Marshal von 
Rundstedt) said after World War I that the 
German Supreme Command had noted 8 
Amedican divisions as superior or excellent 
in that war and 6 of them were National 
Guard divisions. Nor was I surprised to 
learn that in World War II more than 400,000 
men entered the Federal service through the 
National Guard system, comprising 18 com- 
bat divisions and many other separate units. 
More than 75,000 enlisted members of the 
National Guard became commissioned offi- 
cers through the Officer Candidate Schools 
during World War II. 

Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, no 
one here tonight who is a member of this 
great component of the Armed Forces of the 
United States need ever take a back seat 
to any other component of our Armed 
Forces or anyone elses armed forces. 

But I am sure that it would be redundant 
for me to repeat your many accomplish- 
ments. They are so self-evident that I am 
amazed at times that it becomes necessary, 
not frequently, but on occasion, to remind 
others of what your have done in the past 
and what you are capable of doing in the 
future, 

Tonight I would like to discuss with you 
the national-security picture as it appears 
to me. There are so many facets to this 
whole matter that I hardly know where to 
begin. 

I think we will all agree that national 
security is not confined solely to the posses- 
sion of weapons of war and manpower. 
Natlonal security to me is a combination of 
factors, all of which must be considered 
in analyzing our ability to remain as a free 
people. The basis of our national security 
concerns economic, social, military, and 
spiritual factors. 

Most of us will agree that a sound econ- 
omy is fundamental in a capitalistic form 
of government. If our dollars and our 
credit are worthless or are depreciated to 
such an extent that the financial stability 
of the Nation borders on collapse, then our 
national security is not only jeopardized, 
but, in the nature of things, must fall. We 
must never lose sight of the fact that finan- 
cial chaos within this country could result 
in a bloodless victory for communism—and 
a bloodless victory to the conqueror is of 
much greater value than a bloody victory 
with its resultant destruction of units of 
production. 

There are those In high offices who ridicule 
the objective of a balanced budget. Their 
theory is that unlimited production of 
weapons of war will keep this country se- 
cure. But in adopting this theory they 
overlook entirely the very nature of our form 
of economic lite. We could produce more 
Planes, more guns, more tanks, and more 
ships and still these same voices would cry 
that is not enough. But each of these 
items are costly and are becoming even more 
costly as the technical advances in warfare 
become more complex. And weapons of 
war in the hands of a bankrupt nation will 
achieve nothing, for at that point the in- 
sidious parasites who bore from within will 
have destroyed the nation. We are today 
enjoying a tremendous prosperity, but to a 
considerable extent it is based upon war 
orders. That prosperity can be expanded 
by increasing our production of war weapons, 
But that means 1 of 2 things: Higher taxes 
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or increased debt, And higher taxes reduces 
further the purchasing ability of the Amer- 
ican people and, in effect, lowers our stand- 
ard of living. It prevents expansion—ex- 
pansion which must take place in a nation 
that by 1975 may attain a population of 
220 million persons. 

If we increase our debt the carrying 
charges alone will soon be absorbing major 
portions of our tax revenues, and that can 
only lead to Inflation, the further cheapen- 
ing of the dollar, and eventually financial 
chaos. 

So, while it is popular to raise the hue and 
cry of more planes, more tanks, more guns, 
and more ships, cooler heads must prevail 
if we are to maintain our national integrity. 
The economic factor of our national security 
must be ever present in all of our con- 
siderations. 

And this economic factor also must be con- 
sidered in connection with what I call the 
sociological factor. The American people en- 
joy the highest standard of living of any na- 
tion in the world. They have earned this 
standard of living and they are entitled to 
the benefits that flow from it. There is a 
contentment that prevails among the Ameril- 
can people which is not to be found in any 
other part of the world. There is the pride 
of possession; and the satisfaction of educa- 
tional opportunity; the bountiful supply of 
good and healthy food, and the security that 
comes with the knowledge of available medi- 
cal care. And, in spite of those who continu- 
ously attempt to incite class hatred, we are a 
heterogeneous group, fast becoming a ho- 
mogenous group of people who have only 
one thought in mind, the preservation of 
America, This is an important factor in our 
national security for it is the keystone of 
the American will to win. We are not a com- 
placent people but I am sure we are a con- 
tented people. We are hard to rile but once 
angered we leave no stone unturned. It Is 
this factor of devotion to our Nation that 
permitted us to put 13 million men and 
women in uniform in World War II. It was 
this heritage that led to the magnificent 
stand on the Anzio beachhead. It was the 
same spirit of the flag of the Revolution with 
its warning. “Do not tread on me,“ that 
raised the sunken battleships at Pearl Har- 
bor, and fathered the outstanding courage 
displayed on the shores of Iwo Jima and 
Omaha beach. If I may pass on one word 
of warning to the Politburo in Moscow, it is 
this: “Never underestimate the American 

ple.“ 

The military factor in our national secur- 
ity is more apparent and perhaps more easily 
observed. It involves not only our ability to 
withstand military aggression, but also our 
capacity to retaliate with devastating effect 
should any nation attack us or our allies. 

The task of defending the Nation, and at 
the same time aiding our allies in the far- 
flung corners of the world, is not an easy one. 
To do the job adequately is, in fact, the 
greatest single undertaking any nation ever 
attempted. The Department of Defense op- 
erates the most tremendous business in the 
world—spending more money than the 19 
largest corporations in the United States. It 
employs nearly 5 million men and women, in 
and out of uniform. 

Now, what do we have to show for this stu- 
pendous undertaking? 

Well, perhaps.the proof of the pudding is 
In the eating. We have, temporarily at least, 
stopped the rush of Communist imperialism 
in Korea. We have the Russians on the de- 
fensive, in East Germany, for the first time 
since World War II. The situation in Indo- 
china is fluid, but there is hope for victory 
in that area, Iran has weathered a political 
typhoon that might have otherwise had dis- 
astrous results for the free world, 

In Europe the free nations have, in many 
instances, raised thelr levels of production 
well above the prewar years. 
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There is still a tendency in that area, 
however, to look upon the United States as 
a self-generating mint—from which flows 
a never-ending supply of dollars. Consid- 
erable progress has been made in the NATO 
defense program—but the disease of virus 
imperialism communism still appears, 
sometimes in epidemic proportions, and this 
insidious parasite must, in my opinion, be 
eradicated by the people themselves, if West- 
ern Europe is ever to enjoy the peace it so 
desperately desires. 

Certainly no one can ever say that the 
United States has falled to do its utmost in 
its efforts to restore freedom and harmony 
in Europe. But in providing aid for Europe, 
military and otherwise, we have also encour- 
aged an attitude of “Let Uncle Sam do it.” 
It is an attitude that must change—for I am 
convinced that the American people are going 
to insist, more and more, that our well- 
meaning allies develop a stronger philosophy 
of “self-held" and that we curtail our philos- 
ophy of “we'll do it for you.” 

These aid programs, that start out as 
temporary emergency measures, have devel- 
oped a permanence that we cannot afford. 
In fact, they remind me of a little girl try- 
ing to make a necklace, sitting on the porch 
stringing beads, but having forgotten to tie 
a knot in the string. We need a knot in the 
string between here and Europe, 

On the other hand, we must not assume 
that these aid programs are purely altruistic 
on our part. In this small world we have no 
frontiers; we have no insurmountable bar- 
riers—the defense of Europe, Iceland, For- 
mosa, Japan, Okinawa, England, France, 
Greece, and Turkey—is also a defense of the 
United States. 

We have started the machinery of self- 
help—now it is up to our allies to keep 
that machinery operating. Our problems 
are mutual—but exhaustion of our own re- 
sources will not enhance our own security. 

And, in considering this military factor 
that is a part of our national security—we 
must not overlook our natural resources. 
We have, in two World Wars, seriously de- 
pleted some of our most strategic materials. 
We drained off billions of barrels of oil—so 
that today we must import oil to meet our 
daily requirements; we cut buge gaps in our 
forests; and we have dug out of the ground 
most of our lead, copper, and iron ore. 

Not even dollars can replace these indis- 
pensable raw materials. They were a part 
of our American heritage that was sacrificed 
in two World Wars and may be completely 
exhausted should another war be our fate, 
‘They are basic materials of fundamental im- 
portance to a producing nation. Elimina- 
tion of these raw materials from among our 
natural resources would convert us to a 
have-not nation, and the history of the world 
has amply demonstrated that a have-not 
nation cannot exist for any period of time. 

To compensate for some of our badly 
needed strategic materials we have instituted 
a stockpiling program. It has been success- 
ful in some areas, but it is still inadequate 
in the overall picture, I think it is time for 
this Nation to reexamine its stockpiling pro- 
gram with a view toward increasing our sup- 
ply of strategic materials on a quid pro quo 
basis from those nations who receive assist- 
ance from us, We are looked upon by our 
allies as the arsenal of democracy, but even 
an American arsenal must have raw mate- 
rials. The argument against exchanging aid 
for strategic materials in the past has been 
that the nations that need our assistance 
must also sell their strategic raw materials 
in order to acquire dollars. But when one 
observes that the production indices of cur 
allies are in most instances far above the 
indices of 1939, then I think it is time for 
us to engage in a self-help program of our 
own by augmenting our stockpile of strategic 
materials in exchange for our finished prod- 
wets and dollars, 
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Now, there is another side of the military 
factor I would like to discuss with you for 
a few moments which I consider to be a most 
serious situation. It concerns the morale of 
our Armed Forces. 

I have said in the past—and I am sure 
that I will again say in the future—that this 
Nation has been most fortunate in its mili- 
tary leaders. In the 1930's we had an Army 
of only 165,000 men, but out of that Army 
we produced men like Elsenhower, Wain- 
wright, Ridgway, MacArthur, Patton, Collins, 
Arnold, Hodges, Twining, Bradley, Kenney, 
Vandenberg, and a host of others. Out of 
a small prewar Navy and an even smaller 
Marine Corps, we had the good fortune to 
find men like Nimitz, King, Vandegrift, Cates, 
Shepherd, Sherman, Pitch, Radford, Fech- 
teler, Halsey, Connally, and others. With 
men like these, I cannot help but feel that 
a divine providence held our hands in the 
twenties and thirties. Certainly the Army, 
Navy, and Marine Corps at that time 
was not a field in which one could expect 
rapid advancement. It could only have been 
due to an extreme devotion to this Nation 
and a prophetic insight of things to come 
that led such men to continue their military 
careers, for promotion in those days, as I 
am sure many of you here tonight vividly 
recall, was a very slow, painful, and evolu- 
tionary process. The pay was low, but there 
were certain perquisites, and there was preg- 
tige and dignity attached to the words “offi- 
cer and “noncommissioned officer.” But 
today I am very worried about the future 
of our Armed Forces, for I greatly fear that 
through a constant whittling away of minor 
benefits and through the development of an 
inexplicable philosophy possessed by some 
people in this country, we are going to 
attract as the future leaders of our Armed 
Forces men of mediocre ability, It is this 
trend toward mediocrity which alarms me. 
We are not getting young men to enter our 
Armed Forces today of the caliber and in 
sufficient quantity to give us the type of 
leaders that were developed prior to the 
outbreak of World War II, and we are not 
getting these young men because Congress 
and, to some extent, the people are making 
the military career less and less attractive. 

Pay ls not the most important item in this 
problem by any stretch of the imagination. 
Actually, the pay of our service personnel is 
fairly consistent with that received in indus- 
try for comparable responsibility. So I do 
not think that pay is the answer. But I do 
think that fair play and a restoration of the 
dignity and prestige once enjoyed by officers 
and noncommissioned officers is the answer, 

In the Inst Appropriations Act the Congress 
adopted a legislative rider aimed at closing 
commissaries located in the United States if 
there were commercial facilities avallable. 
Now, this may not, seem like a very impor- 
tant matter, but if you could read the mail 
that comes into my office every day about this 
one subject I think you would appreciate 
more and more the importance of these com- 
missaries to service personnel. The savings 
are not great, but in some cases, and par- 
ticularly for the junior officers and enlisted 
men with families, it may make the differ- 
ence between a reasonable standard of living 
and a low standard of living. 

Then there is the question of the limita- 
tion on weight allowances for the shipment 
of household effects. This seriously affects 
the officer with a large family who, succumb- 
ing to the higher standard-of-living require- 
ments of our time, has acquired a freezer 
and perhaps a television set. And woe to the 
man in the military service who is musically 
inclined and has been foolish enough to 
purchase a piano, for he will pay for the 
shipment of that plano many times over its 
original cost before he is through. 

Now, the shipment of household effects in- 
volves a considerable sum of money, and 
some people in the past have abused the 
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222 of shipping their household effects 

at Government expense, but that does not 
Justify a wholesale limitation which results 
in many families digging into their own 
pockets every time there is a change of sta- 
tion, And even if this limitation is removed, 
I can assure you, although most of you need 
no such assurance, that every time an officer 
or an enlisted man is transferred from one 
station to the next with his family there are 
expenses involved for which there is no re- 
imbursement from the Government. There 
are new draperies to buy, perhaps a bucket 
of paint and a new screen door; there are 
always food products that must be purchased 
and many other little items which are neces- 
sary when moving into a new home. Per- 
haps it is time for us to recognize the finan- 
cial loss involved when a family moves in 
the military services and provide a fiat allow- 
ance in addition to the shipment of house- 
hold effects. 

Then there is the question of the retire- 
ment of Regular officers. There was a time 
before Korea when à Regular officer, after 
30 years of service, could apply for retirement 
and could move with his wife to the beauti- 
Tul climate of California or to the green hills 
of the Ozarks. And many an officer with his 
eye on that 30-year retirement privilege 
started buying a home in the location where 
he planned to settle down, only to be faced 
with a legislative rider which precluded his 
voluntary retirement, There was justifica- 
tion for this action when the war in Korea 
started, for it did not seem to make sense to 
involuntarily recall a Reserve officer or a 
National Guard unit, and at the same time 
permit Regular officers to retire. But for 
the life of me I can see no justification for 
continuing this restriction in the last appro- 
priation act. Yet it is there, modified to 
some extent, but still a restriction and one 
which every young man, eyeing the possi- 
bility of making the armed services his ca- 
reer, has noted and has noted well. 

Finally, there is the needling habit which 
many people in public life, as well as those 
in private life, are apt to engage in when 
they lose their tempers. I am speaking now 
of the popular pastime of berating the brass. 
Every time a mistake is made by our Army, 
Navy, Air Force, or Marine Corps someone is 
bound to apply the epithet “the brass." You 
would think from some of the letters I re- 
ceive, and some of the articles I have read, 
that every general is a tyrant, a martinet, 
and of Prussian ancestry. There are prob- 
ably a few who ss these characteristics, 
but I think it is time that the American peo- 
ple were told about some of their generals, 
I think it is time that the newspaper editors, 
radio commentators, and Members of Con- 
gress, call the roll of the general officers in 
our Armed Forces to ascertain what sacri- 
fices they have made in this latest war for 
freedom. When that roll is calied they may 
realize that war strikes home in many high 
places. 

The war in Korea is a very personal con- 
flict for General Van Fleet, whose son is 
missing in action, as it is for Lt. Gen. Field 
Harris, of the Marine Corps, whose son is 
also missing in action. Vice Adm. Roscoe 
Good and Maj, Gen. James A. Stuart, of the 
Marine Corps, know the true sacrifice of war 
for their sons were killed in action in Korea, 
as were the sons of Maj. Gen, Charles White, 
Brig. Gen. Robert Strong, Brig. Gen. Rupert 
E. Starr, and Brig, Gen. Don Faith, of the 
Army. and Brig. Gen. E. W. Chamberlain, of 
the Air Force, And war is a living hell for 
Maj. Gen. Clarence Martin and Maj. Gen, 
Earl W. Barnes, whose sons are missing in 
action in Korea. These are just some of tha 
names of “the brass" whose sons have heen 
lost in Korea. There are many others whore 
sons have been grievously wounded, includ- 
ing the son of the Assistant Commandant of 
the Marine Corps, General Thomas; and the 
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son of Maj. Gen. Lewis Hershey, Director of 
Selective Service, and many others. 

And if the roll were called of the sons of 
officers now serving in the Armed Forces, the 
percentage of those who engaged in combat 
in Korea would be astoundingly high. And 
of even greater significance would be the 
appalling casualty percentage among these 
sons of Regular officers. And I am sure the 
same would be true for many National Guard 
Officers whose sons have served in Korea. 

These are the sacrifices that have been 
made by senior officers who some would call 
the brass. These are men who are leading 
your sons; they know far better than many 
of us the horrors of war, the nostalgia of 
lonely nights in camp, the inevitable regi- 
mentation that is a part of millary life; they 
know that no pie was ever baked by an Army 
cook can compare with mother's ple. In 
short, they are well aware of all of the big 
and little things that make up a soldier's life. 
So tonight I would Uke to pay tribute to the 
brass, big and little alike, for having saved 
our necks twice so far in this century. I 
would like to say thank you for bringing two 
world wars to a successful conclusion with 
a minimum loss of life. I would like to con- 
gratulate the Air Force for the Berlin Alr- 
lift, and the Navy for its successful evacu- 
ation of our forces at Hungnam. I want to 
thank the Marines for being ready when the 
Korean fire call came, so that they were able 
to mount and launch the most complex am- 
phiblous operation in history in the brief 
space of 40 days at Inchon. I would like to 
say thank you to the Army for the thousands 
of jobs it does every day, jobs that are done 
well and without fanfare—for the control 
of floods that might otherwise sweep away 
homes and cities; for its magnificent per- 
formance in Korea, for the rapid way in 
which it brings a boy home to see his dying 
mother or father; for the method by which 
it can locate out of a million and a half 
names, one man and have a message to 
him in a short period of time; and countless 
other undertakings—some small and per- 
sonal—others tremendous and of worldwide 
importance. 

And all of this is possible because we have 
officers and noncommissioned officers who are 
daily making sacrifices that this Nation may 
live in freedom. I would just like to suggest 
tonight, that instead of criticizing our 
armed services every time they make a mis- 
take that once in a while we sit back and 
think of the things the Armed Forces do 
well, things for which they are never 
thanked, 

That brings me to the final factor of our 
national security. The spiritual factor. I 
do not Intend to preach a sermon on the 
value of religion so far as our national se- 
curity is concerned, but I think that very 
often it is overlooked. We are a Christian 
Nation with a Christian background and a 
Christian heritage. We have placed our faith 
in God from the time the first white man set 
foot on this continent. And surely it must 
have been a strong belief in right, justice, 
and God that led the founders of our Nation 
to place their names on a document that 
would have led to their individual hanging 
had the Revolution been unsuccessful. In 
those days when we had nothing, we trusted 
in God and won, And on December 8, 1941, 
with a good portion of the Pacific fect 
smouldering in Pearl Harbor, it was only a 
Nation with a firm belief in God and the 
righteousness of its cause that brought about 
the fastest expansion of a national war effort 
ever witnessed In the history of mankind. 

So in considering our national security I 
would suggest that we never overlook the 
fact that so long as our people place their 
trust In the Almighty and so long as they 
pursue a course dictated by the Golden Rule, 
then this Nation will possess the strongest 
weapon ever bestowed upon man. Notwith- 
standing the atom bomb, the hydrogen bomb, 
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guided missiles, fleets of aircraft, or masses of 
tanks, no weapon will ever attain the effec- 
tiveness of a determined people who have 
placed their faith in the hands of the Al- 
mighty. 

These are the factors then that I con- 
sider to be the basis for our national security. 
Without them we could not long exist as a 
tree Nation; with them, we cannot fail. 


Messrs. Cruikshank and Biemiller, Repre- 
senting the American Federation of 
Labor, Testify on H. R. 8356, a Bill 
To Improve the Public Health by En- 
couraging More Extensive Use of the 
Voluntary Prepayment Method in the 
Provision of Personal Health Services 
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HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 1, 1954 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, continuing its hearings on 
H. R. 8356, a bill to improve the public 
health by encouraging more extensive 
use of the voluntary prepayment method 
in the provision of personal health serv- 
ices, today heard testimony from Messrs. 
Nelson H. Cruikshank, director of social 
insurance activities of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, and Andrew J. Biemil- 
ler, member of the National Legislative 
Committee of the American Federation 
of Labor. Both gentlemen are emi- 
nently qualified to speak on this bill. 
Mr. Cruikshank has been director of so- 
cial insurance activities of the A. F. of L. 
since 1945, except for a 2-year leave of 
absence, when he served as director of 
labor activities for the Economic Cooper- 
ation Administration. Mr. Biemiller was 
a very active member of the House Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. He was particularly interested in 
public health matters. 


The text of the statement presented 
by Mr, Cruikshank follows: 

Mr. Chairman and members of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
my name is Nelson H. Cruikshank and I am 
director of social insurance activities for the 
American Federation of Labor. My office Is 
located at the AFL Bullding, 901 Massachu- 
setts Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. I am 
accompanied by my colleague, Mr. Andrew J. 
Biemiller, a member of the legislative com- 
mittee of the American Federation of Labor. 
Mr. Biemiller has been given the responsi- 
bility on the part of the A. F. of L. for legis- 
lation in the fleld of social insurance. 

We deeply appreciate the opportunity of 
presenting to this committee our views on 
the two measures which you now have un- 
der consideration, both of which were intro- 
duced by the chairman of this committee, 

On January 15 of this year, your commit- 
tee afforded me the privilege of presenting 
the views of the American Federation of La- 
bor in connection with this committee's sur- 
vey of general health problems. At that 
time, I listed what appeared to us as a num- 
ber of major needs in the health field. I will 
not take up the time of this committee by 
repeating the analysis which I presented at 
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that time. For your convenience in refer- 
ence, however, I should like to summarize 
the major needs as they appear to an or- 
ganization which represents a very large 
number of the people who are recipients of 
medical care and services. These needs fall 
in two general groups. The first are the 
needs of working people, which we observe 
from our experience in this field. We be- 
lleve they are not different from the needs 
of the general population, 

1. Preventive care: A constructive, pro- 
gressive medical care program is one which 
seeks to Improve and to maintain the health 
of those who are served by it, rather than 
to merely patch up and repair their dis- 
abilities after they have reached an advanced 
stage. Every system or program of medical 
care should be tested by the attention 
which it pays to this vital aspect of the 
total national health problem. 

2. Access to facilities and personnel: The 
principle of free choice should be realistic 
in its application. It should include the 
cholce of the method or type of medical 
care to be selected and it should, If it is to 
be meaningful, include access to the best 
hospitals and health service centers. 

3. Comprehensive protection: Medical care 
without detriment to its quality cannot be 
fragmentized. Its component parts must be 
integrated into a comprehensive continuous 
whole. Diagnosis cannot be arbitrarily sep- 
arated from treatment and surgery cannot 
be isolated from preoperative and postopera- 
tive care. Care inside of the hospital cannot 
be provided as a thing entirely apart from 
care in the home, office, or clinic. Anything 
short of a comprehensive, unified health pro- 
gram is to that extent an inadequate pro- 


gram. 

4. Pull family coverage: This is likewise 
an essential criterion of adequacy. Many 
of the plans in existence today cover only 
the wage earner himself and exclude his 
wife and children. The contribution which 
such plans make toward the solution of his 
health problems is very small, even if these 
plans were adequate in all other respects— 
which they are not—for the medical ex- 
penses of the worker himself are but a small 
part of the total family medical bill. 

5. Budgeting for full prepayment: A sat- 
isfactory health program should, at the very 
least, provide a means of making possible 
the full prepayment of the costs of the serv- 
ices offered. The application of the social- 
insurance principle also requires that the 
rute of payment bears some direct relation- 
ship to the income of the persons covered. 

6. Improvement in quality of medical care: 
The medical profession itself today is aware 
of the necessity of rooting out some of the 
evils that have been associated with particu- 
lar types of practice. Fee splitting, unnec- 
essary surgical operations, and the over- 
crowding of hospitals, are aggravated in some 
instances rather than alleviated by the pre- 
valling type of commercial-indemnity-type 
insurance coverage. The need is for post- 
tive incentives to the great majority of eth- 
ically minded physicians and surgeons to 
provide through group practice and other 
means now available the highest type and 
quality of medical care and service. The 
general public needs assistance in discover- 
ing and utilizing the better types of medical 
care. 

There is a second group of needs which are 
of a community nature. Among the most 
urgent of these are the following: 

1. Care for the chronically ii aud the indi- 
gent aged. 

2. Expansion of local public health units. 

3. Ald to medical education. 

4. Expansion of hospitals, health centers, 
and other physical facilities. 

We are aware that this committee has 
made recommendations in some of these 
areas. For example, the adoption by the 
House of your recommendation with respect 
to the broadening of the Hill-Burton hos- 
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pital survey and construction program, con- 
tained in H. R. 7341, will help meet the prob- 
lem of plant facility, providing, of course, 
that additional appropriations are made to 
carry out the program on a scale commensu- 
rate with the need. 

We are also aware that the major bill you 
now have under consideration, H. R. 8356, 
does not address itself to a number of these 
areas of need. However, since it is put for- 
ward as the major proposal of the adminis- 
tration in the field of health and has been 
publicized as having been developed in re- 
sponse to the promise made by the President 
that the health needs of the people of this 
country will be fully taken into account in 
the progressive and dynamic program which 
he is presenting to the Congress, it is only 
proper that this bill be evaluated in the 
light of these major needs. 

As we-study this measure our hopes are 
Taised by the worthy purposes expressed. We 
note the reference to “adequate service pre- 
payment plans” to be made “generally acces- 
sible on reasonable terms * * to the maxi- 
mum number of peopte.” We further note 
the purpose as being to stimulate the estab- 
Ushment and maintenance of adequate pre- 
payment plans in areas and with respect to 
services and classes of persons for which they 
are needed.” However, as we analyze the pro- 
posed implementation of these very worthy 
objectives we are deeply disappointed. We 
find nothing in this measure which will ef- 
fectively motivate private insurance carriers 
to extend their offered types of protection in 
a manner that is adequate to achieve these 
objectives. ‘The principle of reinsurance may 
make it possible for commercial insurance 
companies to extend their limited type of 
protection to meet some of these needs, but 
we find nothing that effectively encourages 
them to do so. 

It may be that for some of the nonprofit 
organizations, such as Blue Cross, the re- 
moval of a portion of the risk involved in 
extending protection to new areas may result 
in some actual extension of such protection. 
If this should, in fact, prove to be the case, 
it.should be recognized that it is because 
these nonprofit organizations, by definition, 
are motivated by different Incentives than 
are the commercial carriers, 

It is precisely, at this point, that what 
appears to us as one of the major fallacies 
on which this bill has been developed be- 
comes apparent. It is a truism among busi- 
nessmen that they are not in business for 
their health. 
ent that insurance companies are not in 
business for other people's health. This is 
not offered as a criticism of private business 
enterprise, It appears to us that the pro- 
posals of this bill, so far as they relate to 
the insurance carriers, are predicated on the 
assumption, that these carriers are chafing 
at the bit awaiting the removal of the bar- 
riers to permit them to rush into the high- 
risk areas in order that they may fulfill their 
mission of meeting the health needs of the 
country. This, we submit, is a false assump- 
tion. The commercial Insurance companies 
are in business for profit. though they will 
incidentally meet part of the health needs 
of the country in the course of their profit- 
making, so long as competitive conditions 
maintain, If a limited reinsurance provision 
were all that was required to release the 
assumed pent-up social purpose of insur- 
ance carriers, it seems likely that the insur- 
ance companies themselves would have de- 
veloped such arrangements in this fleld, as 
indeed, they have done with respect to many 
other types of insurance. The fact seems 
quite clear that commercial insurance com- 
panies will continue to offer their useful but 
limited and generaNy inadequate type of 
protection in the areas of service where 
profits are readily attainable. Without some 
additional incentives and motivations, they 
will not move into the high-risk areas, sim- 


It should be equally appar- 
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ply in order to meet a social need. It is at 
this point that this bill is mainly deficient. 
We can find nothing in it that provides a 
positive incentive for the commercial insur- 
ance companies to meet these major social 
objectives. That is why we have come to 
the conclusion that this bill ts long on its 
aspirations and goals but timorous and hesi- 
tating in its implementations. 

For example, there is included in the 
statement of purpose of this bill the follow- 
ing language: “To stimulate the establish- 
ment and maintenance of adequate prepay- 
ment plans in areas, and with respect to 
eervices and classes of persons, for which 
they are needed.” Contrast this with the 
following statements presented by the As- 
sistant Secretary of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfsre when he ap- 
penred before this committee on March 24: 

“While we believe this program holds great 
promise for the American people, I want to 
mention three limitations, 

“First, It can help only those who can and 
fre willing to Include health-insurance pre- 
miums as a necessary part of the family 
budget, and those who are covered by Insur- 
ance plans maintained by their employers in 
whole or in part.“ 

The significant phrase to us here is “those 
who can and are willing to include health- 
insurance premiums as a necessary part of 
the family budget.” 

In presenting and explaining the back- 
ground charts to your committee, the Spe- 
cial Assistant to the Secretary. Dr. Keefer, 
pointed out that “in more than 40 percent 
of the families, expenses incurred for med- 
ical care ranged from 5 to over 100 percent 
of family income in the given 12 months.” 
How many of the people in this 40 percent 
are those who cannot budget for medical 
care? We submit that the very heart of 
the Nation's most critical health problem 
today is precisely for those who cannct, or 
even those who will not, include health-in- 
surance premiums as a necessary part of 
the family budget. Our concern, of course, 
is primarily with those who cannot. But 
on the authority of the administration rep- 
resentatives this program does not attempt 
to meet that problem, 

Consider this, if you will, in the light of 
the facts presented in another one of the 
charts explained by Dr. Keefer. This was 
chart F, entitled “Family income groups— 
distribution of hospitalization insurance.” 
This chart showed that there were 6 million 
people in families with an income of under 
$2,000 having some type of hospitalization 
insurance. ‘This represented 25 percent of 
the families in this income group. Leaving 
aside for the moment the very important 
question of adequacy for this limited pro- 
tection, it seems to us that the significant 
fact here is that 75 percent of the families 
of this income group were without any such 
protection. Moving up into the next income 
bracket, we find that 49 percent of persons 
in families with an income between $2,000 
and $4,000 were also without any hospital- 
ization insurance. Certainly, among the 75 
percent of families in the lowest income 
group and the 49 percent in the next lowest 
group having no hospitalization insurance, 
there is a large proportion, if not, indeed, 
all of them, who come into the category 
of those referred to by the Assistant Socre- 
tary as those who cannot include health- 
insurance premiums as a necessary part of 
the family budget. 

One of the most striking statistics was 
presented by Dr. Keefer in his chart C, 
which showed that, of the national annual 
total of personal medical expenditures of 
29.4 billion, only $1.6 billion, or 17 percent, 
was covered by insurance, While the growth 
of the number of individual memberships 
and policies over the years 1939 to 1952 as 
presented in his chart A is impressive, the 
growth in actual protection as revealed on 
his chart C is meager indeed. In fact, chart 
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A is misnamed. It shows the increase in 
insurance participation—not in insurance 
protection. 

With reference to the factual data that 
was presented by Secretary Hobby and her 
assistants, we would like to express our ap- 
preciation and admiration for the graphic 
way in which the health needs of the coun- 
try were portrayed. The needs as they were 
analyzed and set forth will provide a major 
contribution to public education in the field 
of health needs, However, they appear to 
us as presenting singular non sequitur in 
that they graphically portray real needs, but 
needs which cannot be met by the proposals 
contained in the bill they were designed to 
support. In fact, they constitute one of the 
most conclusive presentations of the need 
for national health insurance ever to come 
to our attention. 

We look in vain In this bill for some gen- 
eral encouragement for preventive care. 
Where is there any improvement in the ac- 
cessibility to facilities and personnel? What 
provision is there In this bill for comprehen- 
sive protection or for full family coverage? 
Where is there in the bill any protection for 
the patient against the practice of feo split- 
ting or unn surgery, or to assure 
him that the insurance which he buys will, 
indeed, cover the full cost of his medical 
bills? What provision is there for the im- 
provement of the quality of care through the 
encouragement of group practice? 

This bill was introduced by your chair- 
man on the llth of this month. On the 3d 
of March the social-security committee of 
the American Federation of Labor met and 
discussed the broad principles of this pro- 
posal. It was agreed by our committee that 
the principle of reinsurance in the general 
field of social insurance had a great deal to 
commend itself. It was also the opinion of 
our committee that the merits of the forth- 
coming proposal could in large part be meas- 
ured by the standards which were to be in- 
cluded in the program with respect to the 
type of protection made available under the 
plans to be reinsured. When the bill was 
introduced on the 11th of the month, there- 
fore, we were especially interested in section 
303, which prescribes the terms and condi- 
tions governing the approval for reinsurance 
of health service prepayment plans, We find 
listed here eight criteria which we agree are 
the standards by which a good health in- 
surance program should be measured. How- 
ever, we find no specifications for the appli- 
cation of these standards. This vital ques- 
tion is left unresolved as the bill simply pro- 
poses to give the Secretary of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare authority 
to apply these standards in such a way as she 
determines will promote the purposes of 
the bill. 

In considering this section H. R. 8356, we 
respectfully suggest this committee adopt 
the approach of H. R. 6949 which was also 
introduced by Chairman WOLVERTON., Sec- 
tion 5 of this measure incorporates specific 
standards applicable to plans eligible for 
reinsurance. Most of these, we feel, would 
contribute to the improvement of the ade- 
quacy of the protection afforded the insured 
individual. 

It appears to us that H. R. 8356 contains 
a major inner contradiction in that it places 
two responsibilities on the Secretary: (1) 
To meet important social objectives, and (2) 
to operate a sound reinsurance system. It 
seems to us that the reinsurance system 
can only be kept on a sound actuarial basis 
if the insurance is granted under conditions 
that make the social objectives unobtainable. 
Or if the social objectives are to be achieved, 
it can only be done by operating the rein- 
surance program at a consistent loss which 
would then convert the reinsurance pro- 
gram into a poorly disguised subsidy. Now 
we are not against a Government subsidy 
in this field, but we fecl that if a program 
of subsidies to meet health needs is under- 
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taken, it should be done directly and openly. 

In fact, bills which, in our opinion, more 
realistically approach the needs as outlined 
in the Secretary's testimony have been in- 
troduced by a group of distinguished Sen- 
ators and Congressmen, who are all inciden- 
tally of the majority party, In fact, this 
measure, when first introduced, had as a 
cosponsor in the House, the present Vice 
President of the United States. I refer to 
Senate bill 1153 and H. R. 3582, 3586, and 
4128, introduced by Senators Ives and 
Fuanpers and by Representatives Javits, 
Hate, and Scorr. The American Federation 
of Labor has never specifically endorsed this 
measure but it has by convention action 
noted the forward steps it represents in ap- 
proaching the problem of providing adequate 
health Insurance for the entire population. 

This measure, in contrast to H. R. 8356, 
accepts the assumption that a public sub- 
sidy to voluntary insurance plans is the ap- 
propriate method for bringing most of the 
population under the coverage of such plans. 
The follcwing specific constructive provisions 
of this measure commend themselves to all 
concerned with basic health needs: 

1. It offers a nationwide scheme of insur- 
ance as a means of financing medical services. 

2. The public charity principle involving 
a means test for lower-income individuals 
and families ts entirely excluded. 

3. It provides that in order to qualify 
for Federal-State aid, the plans or a com- 
bination of plans, purchasable by a family, 
must offer comprehensive services, that is, 
at least hospitalization and the services of 
family physicians as well as specialists. 

4, The membership charges in such plans 
cannot be flat rate, but must be based on a 
percentage of a subscribers Income (up to 
$5,000). 

5. The majority of the governing board of 
every acceptable plan must represent those 
receiving medical care and services. 

It appears to us that this bill represents 
a more realistic and straightforward ap- 
proach to the needs than does H. R. 8356. 

We note, however, that title II of H. R. 
8356 contains provisions which authorize the 
Secretary to conduct studies and collect in- 
formation concerning the organizational, 
actuarial, operational, and other problems 
of health service prepayment plans and their 
carriers. This title provides that the infor- 
mation would be made available to the public 

and to sponsors of health service and pre- 
payment plans without charge. Such infor- 
mation which can only be coliected and eval- 
uated adequately by a Government agency 
would be very useful to us as we continue 
to develop through collective bargaining 
agreements providing protection for wage 
earners. It would be particularly helpful 
to us as we continue to move into the newer 
area of providing direct service plans for 
Wage earners and the members of their 
Tamilies, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 29, 1954 


Mr. MULTER, Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing is an address by Charles Abrams, 
distinguished housing and community 
planning consultant, to the meeting of 
the New York Chapter of the American 
Jewish Committee, at the Hotel Marti- 
oa in New York City, on October 8, 
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New Nrrartnoas IN OLD NEIGHBORHOODS 


A recent issue of the Reader's Digest car- 
ried an article by Columnist Robert C. Ruark 
explaining why he gave up New York for a 
more letsurely life in Spain (Robert C. 
Ruark, Good-Bye, New York, Reader's Digest, 
November 1953, pp. 11-13). Ruark was 
troubled by the pressure of two deadiines— 
his daily column for the Scripps-Howard 
papers, and a physical disorder that threat- 
ened to take him in 3 years. He escaped 
both deadlines by leaving for Barcelona. 


The article, which took a short swipe at 
big cities, was titled by the author with a 
nostalgic “Good-Bye, New York.” But Read- 
er’s Digest advertisement called it I'm 
Through With New York—presumably on 
the assumption that this irrelevant title 
would sell more magazines. Hating New 
York has become the vogue, particularly 
among some small-town dwellers and sub- 
urbanites who cannot stand the big city's 
pace or compete with its talents. 

To many people, New York City is the Na- 
tion's great slum, the seat of the Wall Street 
capitalist, the conspiring Communist, the 
knife-carrying Italian, the dirty or lazy Ne- 
gro, and the money-mad Jew. Currently, the 
Puerto Rican has joined the quarry; in a 
recent best seller by two Broadway colum- 
nists, he too has come in for his share of the 
accustomed libel, 

Capitalizing on the hate of the big city is 
not new. As far back as the turn of the 
century, the Central Railroad of New Jersey 
publicized the advantages of suburban life 
by urging the city dweller to put as many 
leagues as possibile between his home and the 
tenderloin, in order to escape from contami- 
nating sights and influences of the me- 
tropolis and its undesirable elements. 

Yet New York City today is more than a 
teeming, traffic snarled, planless metropolis 
or a target for the fears and frustrations of 
the outdweller; it Is also the great social 
frontier of your poor, your huddled masses. 
It still absorbs millons from the hinterlands, 
imparting to them, with the dust and odor 
of city life, the flavors of civilization, free- 
dom and opportunity, and remaking the 
newcomers into better candidates for the 
better life. 

In a nation tending more and more toward 
homogeneity, and today more sensitive than 
ever to the pressures of social status, New 
York continues to offer free haven to all, 
without the restrictive devices and harass- 
ments which have characterized many towns 
and suburbs burgeoning throughout the 
country. 

This is the role of New York. This role it 
must continue to play if the city is to re- 
main the spiritual seat of the United Na- 
tions; if tolerance for diversity is to continue 
the hallmark of the American system. 

But we would be shunning our full re- 
sponsibilities if we ignored the growing 
hardships of those arriving and living in New 
York City, and the forces which impel others 
to leave it. 

NEW ERA, NEW FACES 

One of the great changes now occurring 
is the exodus of hundreds of thousands of 
the city’s inhabitants who came here from 
Europe some years ago, or their children; 
and the influx of hundreds of thousands of 
newcomers from the South and Puerto Rico. 
Many people view these new migrations as 
no different from those of the past. Others— 
among them many enlightened civic 
groups—consider it dangerous even to talk 
about the situation. But fallure to explore 
it only encourages gossip, false rumor, and 
resentment; and official housing policy, in- 
stead of helping to ease the problem, tends 
to aggravate it. 

Today's migrations are caused in the main 
by two factors. First, New York, like other 
cities, has become more and more industrial- 
ized, while rural areas have been less and 
less able to support their growing popula- 
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tions. Second, the cutallment of immiga- 
tion in the 1920's precipitated a shortage of 
semiskilled and menial labor formerly sup- 
plied by European immigrants; at the same 
time, economic expansion intensified the de- 
mand for such labor. 

As American white workers left the farms 
to take up new employment opportunities in 
the cities, four other groups (in addition to 
the small pool of European labor admitted 
under reduced quotas and some white dis- 
privileged rural workers) moved in to fill the 
gaps in the labor market: Southern Negroes 
whose migrations since emancipation have 
been checked by white foreign immigration; 
Mexicans who were either solicited by the 
United States to cross the border, or who 
came here tlegaily; a small number of 
Bahamians and others from nearby foreign 
possessions admitted temporarily under coin- 
tract during planting and harvest seasons; 
and Puerto Ricans who, as American citizens, 
were free to move to cities or farms without 
restraint. 

Most of these new migrants, unlike those 
in earlier streams, were easily identifiable be- 
cause of their color, even though the shade 
of skin varied among them. 

Of the four groups the Negroes, consider- 
ing their numbers, made the best adjust- 
ment. The best was not always good, but 
it was ameliorated by thelr knowledge of 
English. by a strong Negro leadership assert - 
ing thelr rights, and by already well-estab- 
lished Negro settlements which gave them 
entry to urban neighborhoods. Between 
1940 and 1947 no less than 2.7 million 
Negroes—more than the entire population 
of Puerto Rico—moved between contiguous 
States, while 1.87 million moved between 
nonbordering States. 

The Mexicans, who settled mostly in the 
West and Southwest, were handicapped by 
the temporary nature of agricultural employ- 
ment, by language and color barriers, hous- 
ing shortages, and the refusal of cities to ac- 
cept responsibility for schooling and the so- 
cial upkeep between jobs. Many illegal en- 
trants were corralled and sent back; others 
recrossed the border voluntarily—a half mil- 
lion during the depression years alone, But 
the inflow continues as freely as ever. Be- 
tween 1942 and 1947 the Federal Government 
itself brought in 219,500 Mexicans. In 1950, 
the known wetback traffic was 10 times as 
great as the net Puerto Rican in-migration. 
In 1952, 1.5 million Mexicans came in, and it 
is authoritatively estimated that from 1 to 10 
times as many escape periodic corralling as 
are caught. 

Despite substandard conditions on thelr 
native island, only about 570,000 Puerto Ri- 
cans have been able to settle in the United 
States. Compared with the mass movements 
of other groups, this is hardly a major influx. 
But the intense concentration of Puerto 
Ricans in New York City—estimated at 
72,000 new arrivals in 1953 and about 50,000 
annually thereafter—has highlighted the 
situation, giving rise to the so-called Puerto 
Rican problem, 

LOOKING BACK 

We have had similar problems in the past. 
Although this Nation was settled by all the 
stocks of the human species, each new wave 
of immigrants has faced the hostility of the 
older, more settled groups. 

The Irish, who came in large numbers 
early in the 19th century, were despised aa 
tools of a “foreign potentate.“ They were 
called unassimilable and congenital drunk- 
ards. It Massachusetts, Irish inmates of 
State institutions died without benefit of 
last rites until the 1860's, when priests were 
permitted to enter. Help-wanted ads often 
read, “No Irish need apply.” 

The German Immigrants were derided as 
“damned lopeared Dutchmen,” carousing 
shamelessly at Sabbath picnics and beer 
garden parties. An official report concerning 
the Slovaks said, “Their demand for water 
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is but very limited, for the use of the outer 
body as well as the inner.” There were the 
“ignorant Finns,” and the “groveling Po- 
landers.” A few thousand Icelanders were 
accused of “crowding out the native-born 
American” and “demoralizing the commu- 
nity at large.“ The Russians were charged 
with “living like pigs in hoyels.” Through- 
out the West, the American who married a 
foreigner lost caste’ and “disgraced his 
family." 

No sooner had we gotten over our fear 
and hatred of the Irish, Germans, Bohe- 
mians, Poles, and Scandinavians, than we 
turned against the newest entrant—the 19th 
century Russian Jew. An 1894 issue of 
Harpers New Monthly magazine described 
this newcomer “as distinct a type as 
the Negro or the Chinaman, ‘distinguishable’ 
not merely by face and form * but in 
certain peculiaritſes of dress to which he 
clings as pertinaciously as does the Apache 
to his blanket or the Mexican to his som- 
brero.” Certainly, it was thought, such a 
creature could never assimilate, for he “wears 
a curious curl that hangs down in front of 
each ear, sometimes to his chin * * * his 
coat of black cloth or alpaca is modeled after 
that in which Dundreary is usually por- 
trayed, reaching down to his ankles, and as- 
sisting to give him the long, lean, hungry 
look of the Shylock type.” 

Thereafter there was outcry against “the 
eweepings of Italian cities” who carry on 
their feuds and strike down American po- 
licemen”; “who waylay and murder their em- 
ployers.” How were such misfits, with “no 
concept of nation!“ to mix with the present 
stock, it was asked. 

Political oppression accompanied some of 
these migrations, for the hymn of hate was 
sung long before the Battle Hymn of the 
Republic. The ink had hardly dried on the 
Bill of Rights when the Alien and Sedition 
Acts authorized the deportation of dangerous 
aliens. Before the Civil War, anti-Catholic 
sentiment culminated in the Know-Nothing 
Party which claimed 100 congressional seats. 
A few years later, the American Protective 
Association inyeighed against Slavic, Italian, 
and otber competitive labor from Eastern 
and southern Europe. The year 1915 
spawned the KEK, which preached white 
supremacy, anti-Semitism, anti-Catholicism, 
and nativism. In 1924, estimates of Klan 
membership ran as high as 6 million. It 
elected a Senator in Texas and influenced 
politics in Arkansas, Connecticut, Oklahoma, 

Yet despite tensions and political oppres- 
sion, the immigrants who poured into the 
big cities outlived the old antagonisms. 
Their ultimate acceptance represents one 
of the most dramatic victories over bigotry 
in human history. Americans learned to 
work together in the same factories, sup- 
port the same unions, put their strength be- 
hind common causes. They have weathered 
many crises without veering into the dan- 
gerous waters of totalitarianism. No other 
country in the world can boast similar unity 
with diversity. 

Initial hostility had to be overcome by 
each new group, and the Puerto Ricans, 
considering their virtual concentration in 
a single city, have made remarkable prog- 
ress. The principal question confronting 
Puerto Ricans today is whether opportuni- 
ties throughout the country can be opened 
up for them as they have been for other 
incoming groups before them. This ques- 
tion is considerably complicated by certain 
features of American end Puerto Rican pol- 
icy and by the current housing situation 
which is impeding the free movement of the 
islanders. 

PARMERS DISCOURAGED 

The Puerto Rican migration is composed 
of two streams of labor—one rural and sea- 
sonal, the other urban. Although about 
40 percent of the employed population on 
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the island Is engaged in agriculture, only 
about 12,500 Puerto Rican farm workers were 
recently under contract in the United States, 
and only about 3,000 newcomers were in 
farm work on their own, The bulk of the 
migration has been from urban areas in 
Puerto Rico. 

The failure of the United States mainland 
to draw off more of the island’s surplus farm 
population is due to a number of causes. 
One of the most important Is the fact that 
many agricultural employers prefer Mexican 
and Jamaican labor, rather than Puerto 
Rican, since the latter, being citizens, cannot 
be forced to go back. 

“One big advantage in using these alien 
laborers,” explains one employer of large 
numbers of migratory workers, “is that there 
is no social or economic problem during the 
slack seasons. These men return to Mexico 
during such periods.” 

The president of the Florida growers’ group 
told the Secretary of Agriculture, “The 
vast difference between the Bahama Islands 
labor and the domestic, including Puerto 
Ricans, is that labor transported from the 
Bahama Islands can be diverted and sent 
home if it does not work, which cannot be 
done in the instance of labor from domestic 
United States or Puerto Rico.” 

Puerto Rican citizens, it is felt, might ven- 
ture into the nearby cities, after completing 
their contracted work on American farms, 
seeking jobs there, and presenting a social 
prodlem which those cities are unwilling to 
ehoulder. 

The Puerto Rican government seems 
equally anxious not to invite problems. 
Its bureau of employment and migration Is 
instructed “to regulate the flow of migration 
so that migrants may go only to the places 
where their services are needed or (where 
they will not) * * * dislocate American 
workers who are already in the areas to 
which they migrate.“ 

The Puerto Rican government feeis that 
this procedure protects its people against 
predatory farmers and agents. But this 
cautious policy, coupled with the restrictive 
practices of the United States Employment 
Service and some employers, makes the 
Puerto Rican farmworker a residual com- 
petitor for farm labor—subordinating him 
not only to other American citizens but also 
to illegal Mexican labor, 

These limitations of opportunity have pre- 
vented a much-needed permanent outflow 
of Puerto Ricans to farm areas throughout 
the United States mainland and have retard- 
ed the assimilation of Puerto Ricans into 
other communities. Overcroyding on the 
island is being eased not by a permanent 
rural migration which could be gradually 
absorbed into the economy of the mainland, 
but mostly by an urban migration intensely 
concentrated toward New York City. where 
80 percent of the Puerto Rican arrivals have 
settled. 

Theoretically, of course, the Puerto Rican 
is free to move where he pleases. But for- 
eign-speaking or insecure immigrants natu- 
rally gravitate toward areas where others of 
their group already live or where they are 
welcome; and the Puerto Rican government, 
fearful of ‘southern discrimination and 
northern resentments, usually sends Island- 
ers from its employment offices to cities out- 
Elde of New York only in response to specific 
requests from the United States Employment 
Service or an employer. Thus, the Puerto 
Rican assumes a residual role in the urban 
labor market as he has in the rural; the 
urban stream from the island remains con- 
centrated largely in New York City, and only 
about 1 in 5 go to other parts of the country. 
An -undetermined number of others are 
forced back to the island every year. 

The major problem, therefore, is not the 
need for birth control on the island or the 
presence of too many Puerto Ricans in the 
United States. The problem is how to make 
America's opportunities accessible to these 
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citizens on a parity with other citizens— 
particularly now, when their labor is needed 
throughout the country. 

NEW APPROACH NEEDED 


In short, the sea that separates Puerto 
Ricans from the mainland has not diluted 
their rights as Americans. They should be 
treated as part of the American labor force, 
enjoy equal participation in industrial em- 
ployment, and at least equality with, if not 
preference over, alien labor in agriculture, 
This requires forthright and courageous ac- 
tion by the Federal and Puerto Rican Gov- 
ernments, and by local administrative and 
yoluntary agencies. 

The Puerto Rican government should as- 
sert the rights of Puerto Ricans as American 
citizens to compete for whatever jobs are 
available without subordination to other 
citizen labor. 

The United States Employment Service 
should encourage the hiring of Puerto Ricans 
throughout the country. 

A national survey of labor opportunities 
should be undertaken jointly by the United 
States and the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico. Carefully trained, English-speaking 
migration leaders should be chosen to guide 
groups of settlers to new areas of oppor- 
tunity. 

Airlines from Puerto Rico to a greater num- 
ber of cities outside New York should be 
opened at reasonable rates to encourage more 
migration and more widespread urban set- 
tlement. 

New settlements of Puerto Ricans should 
include both men and women. At present, 
when workers are requested, there is no 
provision for stable community life. 

Race relations agencies in the various cit- 
ies should be alerted to their responsibilities 
as Puerto Ricans come to take Jobs, and help 
dissipate prejudice against newcomers. Ef- 
fective educational guidance programs 
should be launched for prospective arrivals. 
A strong Pucrto Rican leadership that can 
stand on its own feet should be developed 
to assert the Puerto Rican's rights, as the 
Negro has been asserting his. 

Ion ALL, OPPORTUNITY IN HOUSING 


All of these measures can do little, how- 
ever, unless the Federal Government recog- 
nizes that housing of minorities and mi- 
grants is the most pressing phase of the Na- 
tion's housing problem. A comprehensive 
program must be launched, with careful 
provision for schooling, child care, and conr- 
munity integration. This should be supple- 
mented by State housing programs and by 
better local enforcement of housing laws. 

An independent; unbiased study of prob- 
lems affecting minorities, conducted by a 
committee of citizens appointed by the 
President, would also help. Such a study 
would highlight, among other facts, the 
sharp differences between the situation to- 
day and immigration into the big cities 
during the 19th century when the frontier 
was open, land was available to those who 
could make no adjustment in the cities, and 
building material was cheap or virtually free. 
In New York City, open land was plentiful 
on which to build. New tenements, even 
though substandard, nevertheless provided 
housing at rents the immigrants could afford. 
Even in the period between 1900 and the 
1920's, when housing conditions for immi- 
grants were bad, they were hardly compar- 
able to those encountered by the Puerto 
Rican newconrers today. 

Not only is the islander forced into many 
of the slums built 60 years ago; he is paying 
up to $60 monthly per room in these hovels 
where thousands of babies are bitten by rats. 
The proposal to limit maximum occupancy 
of dwellings, in the absence of a program 
to provide alternative housing would only 
mean more evictions and would speed re- 
migration to the island instead of accelerat- 
ing assimilation here. The city’s slum-clear- 
ance program is forcing thousands from 
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homes, while evictions in the name of urban 
redevelopment also intensify the overcrowd- 
ing. 

New York's billion-dollar housing pro- 
gram—city, State, and Federal—though 
larger than those of any other city in the 
world is designed mainly to replace sub- 
standard dwellings and has added little to 
the overall supply of homes. 

Years the migrant could come to the 
city, establish himself, rise in the social and 
economic scale, and then move—to a better 
home in town, to a suburb, or to another 
city. In the 25 years before the end of 
World War II. no less than 75 percent of the 
new home developments were built in sec- 
tions peripheral to urban areas. Suburbs 
increased their population by 35.5 percent. 
Within 10 years, well over 9 million addi- 
tional residents moved into fringe communl- 
ties and nearly half the recent national pop- 
ulation rise has taken place in the outskirts 
of cities. 

It Is in these suburbs that racial restrictive 
covenants and racial zoning ordinances have 
thrived. Under the present Federal Housing 
Administration policy, entire cities composed 
of single-class or single-religion enclaves are 
being built near the larger centers. Some of 
these new communities use political, pdlice, 
and administrative pressures to keep unde- 
sirables out. The all-white suburb has made 
it difficult for citizens of dark compiexion or 
minority religious or ethnic grouping to 
escape from the pressures of cities and to 
Improve their living conditions. This inten- 
sifies overcrowding within the cities and im- 
pedes the freedom of movement which is 
essential to integration. 

These restrictions have brought about Ne- 
gro ghettoes, Jewish ghettoes, and other con- 
fining areas at all economic levels, with little 
or no social mixture between the groups. 
There are some cities in the United States, 
such as Dearborn, Mich., where the mayor 
has openly boasted that his greatest achieve- 
ment was keeping Negroes out. 

If the neighborhoods of the United States 
are to be divided into areas for the elite and 
the unwanted, the fundamental pattern of 
American democracy is in danger. In this 
sense, the Puerto Rican problem is not the 
Puerto Rican's alone, but the problem of all 
minorities. 

We must challenge and break the blockade 
in order to preserve the values fundamental 
to the American way—the right to live where 
one pleases and to seek opportunity wherever 
it may be, 


Health-Insurance Policyholders Complain 
of Treatment Received in Cancellation 
of Policies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JEESEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 31, 1954 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
hearings that have been held by the 
House Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce with reference to un- 
fair practices in connection with health- 
insurance policies have revealed condi- 
tions that demand a legislative remedy. 
Thousands of letters have been received 
by the committee and each day brings 
additional ones. 

A tremendously important service has 
been rendered by the many newspapers 
throughout the country in which have 
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appeared an exposé of these conditions 

that adversely affect many holders of 

health policies and call upon their read- 
ers to write the committee. 

Labor, a newspaper published at 
Washington, D. C., in its issue of March 
27, 1954, devotes first-page space to an 
article by Michael Marsh that details the 
interest of that paper in correcting the 
conditions complained of and makes ref- 
erence to the work of the House Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce in this respect. The article reads 
as follows: 

HEALTH INSURANCE PoLICYHOLDERS BARE FLA- 
GRANT GYPPING—HOUSE COMMITTEE CHAM- 
man Lauos Expos& BY LABOR—WOLVERTON 
Also THANKS READERS ror SENDING IN 
Facts ON EXPERIENCES 

(By Michael Marsh) 

How good is your health insurance? Will 
you wake up one morning to find that you 
have been gypped“ by tricky clauses, stall- 
ing on claims, lying salesmen, or a company 
that can't be sued in your State? 

If you own an individual or family health 
policy, those are real possibilities, judging 
by the response to a recent item in which 
Labor invited readers to tell their experi- 
ences with private health-insurance policies, 

Almost a hundred readers have now writ- 
ten in the details of their own disillusion- 
ing experiences. Most of these have been 
turned over to Congressman CHARLES A, 
Wotverton, Republican, of New Jersey, 
chairman of the House Interstate Commerce 
Committee, which is studying the health 
insurance companies. 

WOLVERTON VOICES THANKS 

On behalf of the committee, WOLVERTON 
conveyed his thanks to each Labor reader 
who took the trouble to write. The letters— 
many of them enclosing canceled policies— 
should be of real help, he indicated. 

“I want to congratulate Labor and its 
Teaders on their fine efforts to help the 
committee get information in this impor- 
tant field of insurance.“ WOLVERTON said. 

Any cases which seem to show false and 
misleading advertising claims by the com- 
panies will probably be forwarded by the 
committee to the Federal Trade Commission, 
for detailed investigation and possible legal 
action. 

Taken together, the letters show an ap- 
palling picture of how some health-insur- 
ance companies—particularly those operat- 
ing in States with weak regulatory laws— 
fail to provide the protection which buyers 
of thelr policies have been led to expect. 


CANCELLATION DODGE 


The most common dodge reported is to 
cancel the policy immediately after the first 
claim for benefits is submitted, The claim 
itself, often a small one, is paid. But then— 
just when the policyholder is apt to need 
health protection most—the company drops 
his policy, or tries to sell him a new one 
with limited coverage or with much higher 
premiums. 

Such cancellations are fully legal owing to 
a clause in nearly all policies saying they 
may be canceled at the company’s option. 
However, that doesn't make it any more 
agreeable to the policyholders, who are left 
without coverage when they need it most. 

W. M. Huntsinger, of Grand Rapids, Mich., 
for example, wrote: “My hospital claim was 
partially paid by the insurance company, 
which immediately canceied my policy after 
I had paid premiums for 10 years.” 

George C. Letfer, of Bucyrus, Ohio, also 
held a policy for 10 years, paying in $498.15 
and collecting only $30.95. Then the policy 
was abruptly canceled. 

P. J. Densch, of Aurora, III., told how he 
“paid a total premium over au 11-year pe- 
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riod of $649 and received $92.98 In benefits 
and then was told that I wasn’t wanted any 
longer. Now I am too old to get other in- 
surance. How and why is a company allowed 
to operate in this manner?” 

Mrs, Wayne Campbell, of Enid, Okla. 
wrote: “When they paid my hospital ex- 
pense they canceled the policy and would 
not give a reason, only saying they never 
gave out any reasons.” 

Ray C. Jefferson, of Battle Creek, Mich., 
reported the insurance agent told him the 
cancellation clause was just a formality 
when he signed up for a renewal policy in 
1950, But that didn’t stop the company 
from canceling the policy in 1953, even 
though Jefferson had paid premiums since 
1919. 

ONE CLAIM, THEN CANCELED 


S. A. Davenport, of Grantsville, Utah, toid 
how his policy—carried since 1932—was can- 
celed February 15, 1954, after payment of 
“the one and only claim I ever made.” 

Cancellation of policies, however, is far 
from the worst thing that can happen to 
the helpless buyer of health insurance. 
Some companies, for example, stall and re- 
fuse to pay claims. 

C. R. Moran, of Riverside, Calif., wrote of 
one case where the policyholder had to have 
an operation. The company claimed the pa- 
tient was not insured with them, though the 
patient had a policy in his possession and 
also official receipts for all premiums paid 
up to date. 

Mrs. Iva J, Crimmins, of Ramsey, TIL, 
waited until she got better before she filled 
out the claim forms regarding her illness 
last September, The company promptly re- 
jected her claim because proofs were not 
submitted in the time required. That is, the 
proofs were submitted about a month late. 


RUTHLESS ATTITUDE 


Mrs. Oretha Allen of Phoenix, Ariz., had a 
fall which required kidney surgery. The 
health insurance company refused to pay, 
claiming she must have had a kidney condi- 
tion before taking out the policy. “My sur- 
geons," wrote Mrs. Allen, “were very Irritated, 
stating that I couldn't have lived if the con- 
dition had existed prior to obtaining the 
policy.” But still the company would not 
pay, and canceled the policy. Other policy- 
holders recounted similar experiences, 

T. P. Powers, of Stockton, Calif., told how 
he had sent in a claim after being hospital- 
ized for leg infection. The company didn’t 
even reply, except later to cancel his policy, 
though he had paid in for 5 or 6 years. 

Alton C. Videan, of Burt, Mich., was laid 
up for 6 months, 4 years after taking out 
a health insurance policy. “The insurance 
company sent their representative to see me. 
He claimed the company had the right to 
cancel the policy any time they saw fit and 
refund the money paid in. I received a re- 
fund of about 8230, instead of receiving * * * 
$600," as the policy provided. Frank C. Ryan, 
of Long Beach, Callf., had a similar experi- 
ence, 


TAKE MONEY, BUT WON'T PAY 


Herbert Elliott, of Vincennes, Ind., de- 
veloped heart trouble. But “when I sent in 
my claim the insurance company first denied 
I had a sickness rider attached to the policy. 
But after I turned it over to a lawyer, the 
company paid the first claim” and then can- 
celled the sickness part of the policy. “It ts 
all right to take money, but when it comes to 
paying out, that is another matter,” Elliott 
concluded. 

George C. Chatterton, of Clinton, Iowa, 
said his insurance company collected premi- 
ums right along on him and his wife. But 
when his wife put in a claim, the company 
said she was overage, and refused to pay 
her. 

Mrs. Kenneth H. Bateman, of Centralia, TIL, 
ran into another type of disappointment, 
Her policy listed a long variety of operations 
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for which sizable surgeon's fees would be 
reimbursed. Down at the bottom was a little 
item saying that any operation not other- 
wise specified would be reimbursed at $5. 
When she bad an expensive operation, the 
company paid her $5. 

FOOLED BY AGENTS 

False claims by agents also lead policy 
holders astray. Mrs. Martha Pyrtle of Gran- 
ite City, III., for example recounted how the 
agent told her husband and herself that the 
expensive policy he was selling would pay 
for ordinary doctor's bills as well as hospital 
and surgical expenses. 

But when Mrs. Pyrtie had to go to the doc- 
tor and filed a claim for his bill, the company 
wrote back that the policy didn't cover those 
bills, Mrs. Mary Hammond of Shreveport, 
La., and Mrs. Jacqueline Rancourt of Gres- 
ham,Oreg., reported like experiences. Some 
agents also reportedly refuse to let the buyers 
read the policy beforehand. 

VITAL REFORMS NEEDED 


Still another difficulty arises with com- 
panies that do all their business by mail, 
and which therefore need not be registered 
in your State. If you try to force such a 
company to pay a claim, you cannot sue it in 
your State's courts. Three readers reported 
coming up against that legal roadblock, 

Altogether, health insurance buyers can 
profit by the example of these readers, They 
should use great care about any policy they 
purchase, They should be sure to read it 
carefully beforehand. 

But the safest way to insure one's health, 
according to authorities, is with a group 
policy or insurance fund—such as many in- 
dustries now have in their union contracts. 

As things now stand, few individual policy 
holders can feel safe in their health insur- 
ance unless drastic legislative reforms are 
made. Will Congress act to require these 
reforms? 


Does the Addition of the Phrase “Under 
God” to the Pledge of Allegiance to the 
Flag Endanger the First Amendment? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 1, 1954 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks and to in- 
clude extraneous matter, I am pleased 
to place in the Recorp some clippings 
from the Jewish News, a weekly review 
of Jewish events, ably published and 
edited by Philip Slomovitz in Detroit, 
Mich. 

In the March 5, 1954, issue of the Jew- 
ish News there appeared an article by 
Mr. Slomovitz dealing with a bill I have 
introduced to amend the pledge of alle- 
fiance to the flag to include the phrase 
“under God.“ Mr. Slomovitz's article 
pointed out what are apparently believed 
by some to be conflicts between the 
measure I have introduced and tradi- 
tional American principles of church- 
state relationships as embodied in the 
letter and spirit of the first amendment 
to the Constitution. His article dealt 
at length with a study entitled “The In- 
fluence of Sectarianism, Nonsectarian- 
ism, and Secularism Upon the Public 
Schools of Detroit and the University of 
Michigan, 1837-1900,” prepared as a doc- 
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toral dissertation by Dr. Norman Drach- 
ler, of Detroit, in 1951. 

Because of the highly important na- 
ture of this problem, I took some pains 
in formulating a reply to the article, and 
the pertinent portions of my reply have 
been published in full by Mr. Slomovitz 
in a subsequent issue. He is to be com- 
plimented for his devotion to the prin- 
ciple of free discussion and I wish to 
thank him for his sincere consideration 
of my point of view. 

Mr. Slomovitz's article and the pub- 
lished portion of my reply follow: 
Pure.y COMMENTARY: Proposa. To App 

“Unprer Gop” PHRASE To PLEDGE TO THE 

FLAG Raises QUESTION or Conruicr WITH 

Pmst AMENDMENT—Issue TRACED TO EARLY 

Days or MICHIGAN History 


(By Philip Slomovitz) 


Three Michigan Members of Congress, Sen- 
ator Homer Fercuson and Representatives 
CHARLES G. Oakman and Louis C. RABAUT, 
are sponsoring identical resolutions to 
amend the pledge of allegiance to our flag 
to include the words “under God.” 

The proposed legislation would modify the 
pledge to read as follows: 

I pledge allegiance to the flag of the United 
States of America and to the Republic for 
which it stands, one nation indivisible under 
God, with liberty and justice for all. 

Senator FPeravson has expressed the view 
that such legislation would give meaning and 
action to the spiritual defense of our Nation. 
Pointing out that the words “In God we 
trust” are inscribed over the door of the 
Senate Chamber in Washington, Michigan's 
senior Senator stated that “those words 
must have a real meaning in the heart of 
every American," and added: 

“Our Nation was founded on a fundamen- 
tal belief in God and the first and most im- 
portant reason for the existence of our Goy- 
ernment is to protect the God-given rights of 
our citizens. Communism, on the contrary, 
rejects the very existence of God. 

“Spiritual values are every bit as impor- 
tant to the defense and safety of our Nation 
as military and economic values. America 
must be defended by spiritual values which 
exist in the hearts and souls of the Ameri- 
can people.” 

Congressman Ranaut, who first introduced 
his bill to add the words “under God“ on 
April 20, 1953, recalled that Abraham Lin- 
coln used the words under God in his Gettys- 
burg address. He told the United States 
House of Representatives: 

“You may argue from dawn to dusk about 
different political, economic, and social sys- 
tems, but the fundamental issue which is 
the unbridgeable gap between America and 
Communist Russia is belief in Almighty God. 

“From the root of atheism stems the evil 
weed of communism and its branches of ma- 
terlalism and political dictatorship. Unless 
we are willing to aflirm our belief in the 
existence of God and his creator-creature re- 
lation to man, we drop man himself to the 
significance of a grain of sand and open the 
flood gutes to tyranny and oppression. 

“This country was founded on theistic 
beliefs, on belief in the worthwhileness of 
the individual human being which in turn 
depends solely and completely on the iden- 
tity of man as the creature and son of God, 
The fraudulent claims of the Communists to 
the role of champions of social, economic, 
and political reform ts given the lie by their 
very own atheist materialist concept of life 
and their denunciation of religion, the bond 
between God and man, as the opium of the 
people. 

“It is, therefore, most proper that in our 
salute to the flag, the patriotic standard 
around which we rally as Americans, we state 
the real meaning of that flag. From their 
earliest childhood our children must know 
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the real meaning of America. Children and 
Americans of all ages must know that this is 
one nation which under God means liberty 
and justic for all.” 3 

Congressman OAKMAN, in a message to his 
constituents, asserts, “We profess our faith 
in a Supreme Being on our coins marked 
‘In God we trust.’ It seems more appropriate 
to me to recognize the Deity in our spiritual 
dedication to the flag, the symbol of our 
God-given freedom. Our belief in God high- 
lights one of the fundamental differences 
between us and the Communists.” 


THE TRADITION ON COINS 


There is an interesting tradition backing 
up these beliefs. On May 18, 1908, Congress 
approved this statute: 

“Be it enacted, etc., That the motto ‘In 
God we trust,’ heretofore inscribed on cer- 
tain denominations of the gold and silver 
coins of the United States of America, shall 
hereafter be inscribed upon all such gold and 
silver coins of sald denominations as here- 
tofore.” p 

Nevertheless, there may be valid argu- 
ments against the proposed measures on the 
ground that it may conflict with the first 
amendment which provides the guaranty 
that “Congress shal) make no law respecting 
an establishment of religion, or prohibiting 
the free exercise thereof.” 


MR. JUSTICE JACKSON'S VIEW 


A strong opinion exists that it is contrary 
to our constitutional guaranties for Con- 
gress to legislate on religious questions. 

In his famous opinion on the question of 
release time for Bible studies in our schools, 
in the McCollum case, United States Su- 
preme Court Justice Robert Jackson ex- 
pressed this view: \ 

“The day that this country ceases to be 
free for irreligion it will cease to be free for 
religion—except for the sect that can win 
political power. The same epithetical juris- 
prudence used by the Court today to beat 
down those who oppose pressuring children 
into some religion can devise as good epithets 
tomorrow against those who object to pres- 
suring them into a favored religion.” 

THE MICHIGAN TRADITION: DR, NORMAN 
DRACHLER'S STUDY 


In view of the fact that all the sponsors 
of the bills to effect changes in the pledge 
to the flag are from Michigan, our legisla- 
tors undoubtedly will be interested in the 
background of our own State's traditional 
policies fayoring separation of church and 
state and the original aim of the framers of 
our State constitution to eliminate from 
it all references to the Deity. 

A comprehensive study, entitled “The In- 
fluence of Sectarianism, Nonsectarlanirm. 
and Secularism Upon the Public Schools of 
Detroit and the University of Michigan, 1837- 
1900,” formed the dissertation for his de- 
gree of doctor of philosophy, earned from the 
U. of M. by Dr. Norman Drachler, of Detroit, 
in 1951. This study outlines in detall the 
various debates on the quection of secularism 
in the schools and enlightens us on the bat- 
tles that marked the framing of Michigan's 
constitution. Religious liberty guaranties 
were incorporated in the State document in 
1835. 

Dr. Drachier relates that a delegate to the 
State constitutional convention proposed 
an invitation to clergymen, “alternately one 
from each denomination,” to open conven- 
tion sessions. But an opponent of the pro- 
posal insisted that the mere presence of 
clergymen would exert sectarian influence 
upon the delegates. The resolution call- 
ing for prayers at the convention was de- 
feated. But of far greater importance was 
the proposal to include in the constitution 
recognition of a Supreme Being and a belief 
in a future state of rewards and punish- 
ments, The resolution was rejected. Dr. 
Drachler, in his thorough review and study, 
quotes the following striking “denunciation 
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of the move to give the State a theistic na- 
ture by a delegate, Willard”: 

“Sir, I protest against the adoption of 
such an article into our constitution. I 
protest against it because it is anti-Republi- 
can, anti-Democratic, anti-Liberal, anti-do- 
as-you-would-be-done-by, anti-the-will-of- 
the-people. I do verily believe that nine- 
tenths of the people of Michigan do not 
wish to proscribe a fellow being on account 
of his religious or irreligious belief; and I 
do know that a very large majority of my 
constituents do not wish it. 

“I go the whole hog for having every free 
white male citizen of the age of 21 years, who 
shall have resided in the State a certain 
stipulated length of time, a voter, and every 
voter eligible to any office the people may 
think proper to bestow upon him, whether 
he believe in 1 God, 20 Gods, or no God. * * * 

“Suppose a man's head is so thick and 
brainless (if you choose to call it so) that 
no evidence can be beaten into it which is 
sufficiently strong to convince him of the 
existence of an uncaused first cause—of an 
unorganized, yet intelligent, immaterial 
Being, who existed from all eternity, in noth- 
ing, on nothing, and who did nothing until 
about 6,000 years ago, at which time He cre- 
ated not only this vast globe and all that it 
inhabits, but also myriads of worlds and 
living creatures. Suppose, I say, a man’s 
head is so thick and brainless that he cannot 
comprehend nor believe in such an existence, 
and has the moral courage and honesty to 
acknowledge it when interrogated, shall he 
be debarred from testifying in courts of jus- 
tice. and from holding an office of profit and 
trust, which his equally thickheaded and 

neighbors may wish to bestow upon 
him? Forbid it justice. Forbid it ye free- 
born sons of Michigan. Palsied be the 
tongue of him who shall advocate such doc- 
trine, and perish the hand that shall put a 
vote in the ballot box in favor of him who 
shall do so. Mistake me not. I would 
equally imprecate him who should attempt 
to deprive the most credulous fanatic that 
ever disgraced human nature, of the least of 
his inalienable rights and privileges, No, 
sir, let us have no proscriptive laws, either 
in favor or against religion, unless we mean 
to make liars and hypocrites of our pos- 
terity. Let religion stand or fall without the 
proscriptive intolerance of law. If it be of 
God, ye cannot overthrow it; but if it be of 
man, it will surely come to naught. * * * In 
the name of mental liberty—in the name of 
unborn millions of our posterity—in the 
name of all that Is near and dear to us, the 
liberty of conscience, I protest against the 
resolution.” 

At the convention of 1850, we learn from 
Dr. Drachler, ministers of religion were in- 
vited to open dally sessions with prayers, 
but the delegates personally paid for these 
services. 

At the convention of 1867, an attempt was 
made to have the Convention Preamble em- 
body recognition of the Almighty and ac- 
knowledge “the Lord Jesus Christ, who is 
author of Christianity and has revealed God 
to man.” The objection was raised that this 
was sectarian. Delegate Nind called it a 
concept contrary to other faiths and that 
“this would not be the case with the Hebrews, 
the Unitarians, not saying anything about 
the atheists whom some gentlemen may con- 
sider as outlaws.” 

While the terms Almighty God and Sover- 
eign Ruler were accepted, the words “Chris- 
tian government” and “Lord Jesus Christ“ 
were omitted from the state document. 

Commenting on the changing attitudes be- 
tween conventions and at subsequent ses- 
sions, Dr. Drachler makes this interesting 
point; 

“A glance back at the conventions of 1835 
and 1850 reveals that separation of church 
and state was more clearcut in those days.” 
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But this is true of the country at large. 
The Founding Fathers of this Republic, espe- 
cially Jefferson and Madison, were deeply 
concerned that there should be no legislation 
respecting the establishment of religion. But 
there have been changes in our own time. 
The study of the Bible is being introduced in 
many States, with a similar move on foot in 
Michigan. There are new mores and new 
trends—all in a direction that may be inter- 
preted as leading away from the first amend- 
ment. 

It will be Interesting to watch develop- 
mentsin Washington. Are there traditional- 
ists who will share the view of the framers of 
Michigan's first constitution and the opin- 
ions of Jefferson and Madison who will object 
to the proposals of Michigan's senior Senn- 
tor and his two associates in the House of 
Representatives? -Their bills raise a most 
interesting issue, 


CONGRESSMAN RABAUT DEFENDS IpEA oF 
“UNDER Gop" PHRASE IN FLAG'S PLEDGE 

(Enrror's Note.—In a lengthy letter in 
which he expresses his views on the Jewish 
News commentator's recent article dealing 
with Dr. Norman Drachler's study of the 
Influence of Sectarianism on Public Schools, 
and the commentator’s review of the subject, 
Representative Lovis Ranaut, of Michigan’s 
14th Congressional District, makes the fol- 
lowing observations:) 

My first reaction to such claim is to think 
of one of the most glorious documents in 
American history, the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. In four distinct places in that 
document there are references to the Su- 
preme Being: Nature's God.“ the “Creator 
of Men,“ the “Supreme Judge of the World,” 
and “Divine Providence.” We fought a war 
to make the independence thus declared a 
fact and it was a constitutional convention 
born of that struggle which wrote the Con- 
stitution. 

Your article poses the question whether 
traditionalists who share certain views of 
Madison and Jefferson and the views of some 
of the delegates to Michigan's early consti- 
tutional conventions will object to the “un- 
der God“ addition to the pledge. 

It seems apparent that Dr. Drachler's con- 
clusions as to the attitude of the framers of 
Michigan's early constitutions, which may 
well not have been the attitude of the peo- 
ple of these days, is not shared by the people 
of Michigan today. The present constitu- 
tion of our State reads: “We, the people of 
the State of Michigan, grateful to Almighty 
God for the blessings of freedom * * etc.“ 
I think it hardly could be said that this re- 
ligious connotation, which appears in the 
constitutions of other States as well, has 
endangered the security of the first amend- 
ment, in Michigan or elsewhere. 

Further, two prominent commentators on 
the Constitution of the United States shed 
valuable light on whether the writers of that 
great document shared the views of the Mich- 
igan framers, as reported by Dr. Drachler. 

Story, in Commentaries on the Constitu- 
tion (1883), section 1874, discussing the “no 
establishment” clause of the first amend- 
ment, says, Any attempt to level all religions 
and to make it a matter of State policy to 
hold all in utter indifference, would have 
created universal disapprobation, if not uni- 
versal indignation.” 

Likewise, Cooley, in Principles of Constitu- 
tional Law, 224-225, 3d edition (1898), said of 
the same clause, “It was never intended by 
the Constitution that the Government 
should be prohibited from recognizing re- 
Iigion where it might be done without draw- 
ing any Invidious distinctiona between dif- 
ferent religious beliefs, organizations, or 
sects,” 

Your article sets out some of the language 
of Mr. Justice Jackson in the so-called Mc- 
Collum Case (333 U. S. 203 (1948) ), in which 
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the Supreme Court applied the principles of 
the case of Everson v. Board of Education 
(330 U. S. 1) to a “released time” program of 
religious instruction in MUlinola public 
schools. 

In a dissenting opinion in that case, Mr. 
Justice Reed took exception to the extended 
meaning of the "no establishment” clause as 
pronounced in the Everson case, and applied 
in the McCollum case. He pointed out, at 
pages 253-254, that “the Congress of the 
United States has a Chaplain for each House 
who daily invokes divine blessing and guid- 
ance for the proceedings. The Armed Forces 
have commissioned chaplains from early 
days. They conduct public services in ac- 
cordance with the liturgical requirements of 
their respective faiths, ashore and afloat, em- 
ploying for the purpose property belonging 
to the United States and dedicated to the 
services of religion. Under the Servicemen's 
Readjustment Act of 1944 eligible veterans 
may receive training at Government expense 
for the ministry in denominational schools. 
The schools In the District of Columbla have 
opening exercises which include a reading 
from the Bible without note or comment, 
and the Lord’s Prayer.” 

The facts set out In Justice Reed's dissent 
would indicate that, even at the moment the 
majority of the Court were accepting and 
applying such broad implications of the “no 
establishment” clause, actual conditions be- 
lied their secularistic import. 

A more recent Supreme Court case, Zorach 
v. Clauson (343 U. S. 306 (1952)), would seem 
to more accurately reflect the true meaning 
of the first amendment and the intention 
of its writers. Speaking for the majority 
of the Court, Mr. Justice Douglas said: We 
are a religious people whose institutions pre- 
suppose a Supreme Being. We guarantee the 
freedom to worship as one chooses. We 
make room for as wide a variety of beliefs 
and creeds as the spiritual needs of man 
deem necessary. We sponsor an attitude on 
the part of Government that shows no par- 
tiality to any one group and that lets each 
flourish according to the zeal of its adher- 
ents and the appeal of its dogma. When the 
State encourages religious instruction or co- 
operates with religious authorities by ad- 
Justing the schedule of public events to sec- 
tarian needs, It follows the best of our tradi- 
tions. For it then respects the religious na- 
ture of our people and accomodates the pub- 
lic service to thelr spiritual needs. To hold 
that it may not would be to find in the 
Constitution a requirement that the Gov- 
ernment show a callous indifference to re- 
ligious groups. That would be preferring 
those who believe in no religion over those 
who do believe. Government may not fi- 
nance religious groups nor undertake religi- 
ous Instruction nor blend secular and sec- 
tarlan education nor use secular institu- 
tions to force one or some religion on any 
person. But we find no constitutional re- 
quirement which makes it necessary for Gov- 
ernment to be hostile to religion and to 
throw its weight against efforts to widen the 
effective scope of religious influence.” 

This language 18, I think, explicit with re- 
gard to the relation of the proposed addition 
to the pledge of allegiance to the first amend- 
ment. To deem this addition barred by the 
first amendment would be to find the Fed- 
eral Government “hostile to religion” and 
throwing its weight against efforts to widen 
the effective scope of religious influence.” 

“We are a religious people whose institu- 
tions presuppose a Supreme Being.“ as Jus- 
tice Douglas has said, and the only effect of 
the proposed addition is to give expression 
to that fact in the words we use to salute 
the symbol of our Republic. There are no 
questions of church-state relations involved 
in this proposal and only a strained secular- 
istic interpretation of the first amendment 
can raise any question as to its constitu- 
tional propriety. 


1954 
Modified Ultimatum 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 18, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, 
I include an excellent editorial appear- 
ing = the Boston Post of Thursday, April 
1, 1954: 


MODIFTED ULTIMATUM 


John Foster Dulles, Secretary of State, 
as left no doubt about American policy 
and its application to the conference at 
Geneva. The ambiguity is what he means 
by united action and the serious risks at- 
tendant upon such action, 


There is implicit in this matter of am- 
biguous statement the question of whether 
Secretary Dulles means that if the Chinese 
Reds behave themselves, comply with this 
new policy statement, they will then be 
given diplomatic recognition and admission 
to U. N. If he does mean that, then the 
policy he has enunciated loses its force and 
effect. 

It is useful to reduce what Dulles said 
in his major policy speech to its essentials. 
He held out to Vietnam, Laos, and Cam- 
bodia the hope for not only independence 
within the French Union but complete in- 
dependence, declaring that United States as 
a former colony observes the independence 
move with close attention and sympathy. 
This is direct answer to the spirit of phony 
nationalism whipped up by Communist 
propagandists in southeast Asia. 

In his documentation of American foreign 
policy he made an accusation that Commu- 
nist military assistance to Ho Chi Minh, 
the Indochinese Communist leader, is of ex- 
actly the same nature as Communist assist- 
ance to the North Koreans. The Indo- 
chinese provide the cannonfodder and the 
Soviet Union provides the cannon. 

For the first time, no words were minced 
about American concern about Indochina 
as a crossroads of sea and air routes of 
strategic importance to prevent Communist 
domination of all the western Pacific from 
New Zealand to the northernmost Japanese 

ions. 

President Eisenhower's observation that a 
Korean armistice would be a fraud if it re- 
leased aggressive armies to attack elsewhere 
became a footnote to Dulles’ charge that the 
Communists have evaded the direct use of 
forces but have stepped up support of ag- 
gression. Imposition upon Southeast Asia 
uf the Communist political system by any 
means is a grave threat to the whole com- 
munity of free nations and should be met 
by united action, said Dulles. 

“But these risks are far less than those 
that will face us a few years from now if 
we dare not be resolute today.” 

The foregoing references to united action 
and serious risKs are the only areas in which 
Secretary Dulles could possibly be ambigu- 
ous. What does he mean by united action 
und what does he mean by serious risks? 

If this is resolute and grimly determined 
talk, then American policy has shaken off 
its lethargic acceptance of drifting on a tide 
which was running strongly in favor of the 
Soviet Union, 

The reasons for this statement of policy 
were given in full detall by Secretary Dulles, 
us well as the reasons why United States 
does not recognize the Chinese Red regime 
and does not consent to its acceptance within 
United Nations. 


Here are the reasons given by Secretary 
Dulles; 
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The Chinese Red regime has been viciously 
hostile to the United States. 

Recogniticn would give increasing pres- 
tige and influence to a regime that actively 
attacks our vital interests. 

United Nations has yoted"that the Chinese 
Red regime is guilty of aggression and the 
U. N. Charter limits membership to peace- 
loving states. 

Chinese Communists* warlike intentions 
are being demonstrated in Indochina. 

World order would not be served by bring- 
ing into United Nations a convicted aggres- 
sor which continues to use force. 

American policy is opposed to any en- 
couragement of the liquidation of Nationalist 
Chinese on Formosa. 

The Soviet Union has never kept an agree- 
ment or promise, beginning with the Litvi- 
nov agreement in 1933 down through Yalta 
and Potsdam and the Korean armistice 
which, Dulles charges, has been violated 40 
times, 

On the basis of these facts, Dulles declares, 
it is now the policy of the United States not 
to exchange United States performance of 
its obligations for Communist promises. 

Finally, Dulles said, we shall not be dis- 
posed to give Communist China what it 
wants from us merely to buy promises of 
future good behavior, because the Commu- 
nists continue to burrow and tunnel to ad- 
vance their positions against the citadels of 
freedom. 

Dulles has closed the door to compromise 
by this statement of American policy. The 
Soviet Union and the Red Chinese will have 
to make a reversal of their aggressive policy 
an accomplished fact before the United 
States grants anything. This is as close to 
an ultimatum as American diplomatic ex- 
pression can come at this time and under 
these circumstances. It is a guarded state- 
ment, but has the tone of a modified ulti- 
matum, 


Father Daniel A. Lord, S. J., on Cancer: 
“Just Ignore It” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 1, 1954 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am 
anxious to include in the Recorp an in- 
spiring article which appeared in the 
Detroit News of March 30, 1954. 

Under the flyer “Death Hath No 
Sting,” the article tells the deeply mov- 
ing and heartwarming story of a man 
who has been told that he is a victim of 
incurable lung cancer, To most of us 
men of little faith this would be shock- 
ingly disconcerting news, But to one 
who believes, as does Father Lord, that 
death is not the end of life but the be- 
ginning, it is the signal to better organ- 
ize one’s life and fill one’s remaining 
days with eyen greater accomplishment. 

For a man of Father Lord's already 
superlative attainments, this is an 
exalted goal. His priestly life has been 
largely devoted to writing a torrent of 
religious pamphlets, conducting retreats 
and other religious exercises and, the 
production and staging of shows and 
musical pageants. His magnificent tal- 
ents with the written and spoken word 
have truly been devoted to the greater 
glory of God.” 
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With these talents, through a busy 
and eventful life, Father Lord has given 
inspiration to his fellow men. With a 
courage born of burning faith, he has 
calmly accepted the will of his Maker 
and, dedicating his remaining days to 
even greater accomplishments for the 
honor and glory of God, his very life 
becomes our inspiration. 

The article from the Detroit News 
follows: 


DeatH Harn No Stinc—Fatruer Loro Has 
ANSWER TO CANCER: Leon IT” 
(By William W. Lutz) 

Tt is not difficult to talk of dying when you 
believe that death is not the end of life but 
the beginning. 

With such a faith a man is not shocked 
by the word, “cancer,” nor does he tremble 
inwardly at the idea his days are numbered, 

The faith that made him a priest let Father 
Daniel A. Lord accept the news as “only 
mildly interesting.” A busy man, he had 
only one question, “How long have I?” 

HE'S NOT AFRAID 


At the University of Detroit, where today 
he is editing a film of his musical pageant, 
Light Up the Land, Father Lord spoke freely 
about a subject which he says America has 
erroneously turned into a bogey. 

He has not found cancer a frightening ex- 
perience. He is mildly amused by the idea 
that it has provided a warning as to the time 
he has left; given him the chance to better 
organize his life and fill his remaining days 
with greater accomplishment. l; 

For others who one day might hear the 
words, “You have an incurable cancer,” 
Father Lord has a word of advice, “Just 
ignore it.“ 

NEVER SMOKED 


Numerous inquirers have asked him 
whether he has been a heavy smoker, he 
said. Actually, though he was the son of a 
Chicago tobacco merchant, he has never 
smoked. E 

“I suppose this quirk might be explained 
by the old saw about the shoemaker's son 
who always went barefoot,” he said. 

Feeling no physical discomfort other than 
an occasional shortness of breath, Father 
Lord has been able to resume the full 
schedule that was interrupted last month 
when cancer was found, after he has gone 
to a St. Louls hospital for a physical checkup. 

PRODUCTION FILMED 

Although he has produced shows and 
musical pageants since 1920, the University 
of Detroit production, Light Up the Land, 
produced in 1952, was the first to be filmed. 

He wrote the words and music for this 
show and City of Freedom, which attracted 
150,000 spectators at the University of De- 
troit Stadium during Detroit's 250th birth- 
day celebration. 

His present task is to fill in narration for 
Light Up the Land, a spectacle that tells the 
stody of education. 

TO VISIT TORONTO 


From Detroit he will travel to Toronto 
where a pageant marking the Marian Year 
will be presented in October. He also will 
give a Lenten retreat at Notre Dame Univer- 
sity and preside at Tre Ore services in 
Boston, 

“This is the most pleasant allment that I 
could have.“ he said, “It has not interfered 
with my work. 

“Doctors tell me their worst fear about 
cancer is the psychological cqliapse of many 
of its victims. As soon as they are given 
the word, no matter how fit they may feel 
at the moment, they take to their beds.” 

KEEP WORKING 

“My advice is to keep working as long as 
It is possible. That death is reported inevi- 
table should not bring the world to a stand- 
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still. Consider the advantage in knowing 
when you are departing.” 

His faith in the future lets Father Lord 
speak lightly of his ailment. 

“You've read obituaries about people who 
died after a long illness,” he said, “I'm in 
that category." 

Then, budgeting his time to meet the new 
urgency, he ordered sandwiches and coffee 
brought into the University of Detroit film- 
cutting room. 

“The doctors say they won't start worrying 
untill I begin losing weight,“ he said. 


Uphill Fight for Reciprocal Trade 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 15, 1954 


Mr. DOYLE, Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent granted me so to 
do, I present to your attention and that 
of my distinguished colleagues an article 
about reciprocal trade appearing in the 
Evening Star newspaper, Washington, 
D. C., on March 31, 1954, entitled Up- 
hill Fight for Reciprocal Trade.” 

In this connection, I make the obser- 
vation that since the President of the 
United States has, in his official message 
on this subject, given to us his recom- 
mendation in connection therewith, it 
appears to me as very essential that we, 
as legislators, learn to know the sub- 
stance of every pertinent material and 
worthwhile recommendation on this 
subject. 

I, therefore, present said article: 
Urn. FICHT FOR RECIPROCAL TRADE— EISEN- 

HOWER FACES POWERFUL PROTECTIONIST 

Forces IN GOP, BUT DEMOCRATS ARE ON 

His Sms 


(By Doris Fleeson) 

President Eisenhower has sent a fine, 
sweetly reasoned message calling on Con- 
gress to liberalize our international trade 
relations. The message follows the line of 
the Randall Commission report and sets 
forth, as it did, the case for peace through 
trade. 

Some time later the President will settle 
for an extension of the present Reciprocal 
Trade Act for 1 or 2 years—if he is lucky. 

He may be unlucky since trade circles 
report that Representative RIcHAaRp SIMP- 
ESON, a leading protectionist, will soon intro- 
duce a clean new tariff bill scratching the 
back of practically every industry in the 
country. If he pushes it—and he probably 
will—the President may have to sacrifice 
reciprocal trade extension in order to kill it. 

This ls the prospect emerging from a series 
of conferences here about the trade program. 

The President saw both sides—literaliy 
and figuratively. He received a committee, 
Including powerful Republican supporters 
of his candidacy, which argued the Randall 
Commission's case. He passed on those 
arguments to a conference of Republican 
congressional leaders and they made it per- 
fectly clear to him that powerful forces in 
Congress, including some of them, were ar- 
rayed against such a program. 

It was then up to the President, Person- 
ally, he had made his choice. He is a con- 
vert to liberal trade and he said so. Politi- 
cally, however, it was clear that if he wished 
to put over his trade program, he would have 
to give it a very high order of legislative 
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priority, then work hard to keep it there 
and pass it. 

Such a struggle would entail using every 
weapon at the President's command, both 
the carrot of patronage plus the dinner 
napkin and the stick of White House dis- 
approval and denial of favors. Since the 
opposition to more liberal trade centers in 
the Republican Party. Eisenhower's most 
punishing blows would necessarily fall on 
Republicans. 

If Eisenhower has it in him to make such 
a fight, it has not yet been evident. On the 
contrary, he seems to haye the idea that 
there is something improper about his using 
his power to give and to withhold benefits 
80 as to strengthen his GOP supporters and 
weaken the party faction which usually votes 
against him. Thus Senator McCarrHy does 
better in the way of patronage than Senator 
Durr, though the President privately berates 
the former and pralses the latter. 

The President did not demand priority 
for trade legislation, He has instead en- 
trusted it to his deputy assistant, Major Gen- 
eral Persons, who has made a career of get- 
ting along with Congress. General Persons 
has assigned it to his alde, Gerald Morgan, 
who owes his White House place to a success- 
Tul tour as legislative counsel to the House. 

Neither the general nor Morgan have any 
special views on trade except they are of 
course loyal to the President, The zeal they 
lack la possessed in good measure by Clarence 
Randall, the steel magnate who headed the 
President's commission, but Mr. Randall is 
a political novice. 

Senator Muli, a member of the com- 
mission and a skillful operator, decoyed 
Randall up the garden path while the report 
was in the making, repeatedly inducing him 
to make compromises and in the end revert- 
ing to the normal Mumm protectionist 
philosophy. The President's message will 
make good ammunition but nobody with a 
good aim will be around to fire it. 

Reciprocal trade is a Democratic issue, the 
brain child of Cordell Hull. Democrats on 
the House Ways and Means and Senate 
Finance Committees may be expected to vote 
for the President. That their support 18 
apparently not wanted for a real battle 18 
evidenced by the fact that the President 
has not conferred on the subject with any 
one of them or their lenders. 


Dr. E. G. Claibora 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MORGAN H. MOULDER 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 1, 1954 


Mr. MOULDER. Mr. Speaker, on this 
day, Dr, E. G. Claiborn, of Camdenton, 
Mo., has completed 58 years as a practic- 
ing physician. I take this opportunity 
on the floor of the House of the United 
States Congress to pay tribute to Dr. 
Claiborn and his noble work as a physi- 
cian, We can acquire inspiration from 
meditation upon his life and achieve- 
ments of great service to the people he 
has so well served in south- central Mis- 
souri. 

Dr. Claiborn was born in Pulaski 
County, near Crocker, the son of Mr. and 
Mrs, D. A. Claiborn. In addition to at- 
tending the rural schools of the com- 
munity, he attended the institute at Old 
Linn Creek and, after teaching school 
1 year, the Union School in Camden 
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County, he entered the Missouri Medical 
College at St. Louis, Mo., which is now 
known as the Washington University. 
He graduated from this school March 
24, 1896, and only a few days later he 
opened his first office. 

He opened his office at Decaturville, 
April 1, 1896. Since that time has con- 
tinued his practice in Camden County. 
For the first 37 years his office was at 
Decaturville, but in 1933 he moved his 
office and home to Camdenton, where he 
still answers all calls, both day and night. 

The medical profession has been, and 
is, honored by Dr. Claiborn’s outstanding 
and faithful service, and the thousands 
of people he has administered to are 
grateful to him. His record of service 
in life and his host of friends will for- 
ever bear witness as a monument to this 
great man far more permanent than 
marble, 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Printing and binding for Congress, when 
recommended to be done by the Committee 
on Printing of either House, shall be so rec- 
ommended in a report containing an approxi- 
mate estimate of the cost thereof, together 
with a statement from the Public Printer of 
estimated approximate cost of work previ- 
ously ordered by Congress within the fiscal 
year (U. S. Code, title 44, sec, 145, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on Printing, 
who, in making thelr report, shall give the 
probable coat of the proposed printing upon 
the estimate of the Public Printer, and no 
extra copies shall be printed before such 
committee has reported (U. S. Code, title 44, 
sec, 133, p. 1937). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committce on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. The moncy derived 
from such sales shall be paid Into the Treas- 
ury and accounted for in his annual report 
to Congress, and no sale shall be made on 
credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 1939). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD, 


PRINTING DOCUMENTS AND REPORTS 

Documents and reports of committees with 
the evidence and papers submitted therewith, 
or any part thereof ordered printed by Con- 
gress, may be reprinted by the Public Printer 
on order of any Member of Congress or Dele- 
gate, on prepayment of the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec, 102, p. 1940). 


H. Theodore Sorg, President of the New 
Jersey Blue Cross Plan, Testifies on 
H. R. 8356, a Bill To Provide Limited 
Federal Reinsurance of Voluntary Pre- 
payment Health Plans, and H. R. 7700, 
a Bill To Provide Mortgage Loan Insur- 
ance for Hospitals and Medical Facili- 
ties Used in Connection With Such 
Voluntary Prepayment Health Plans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 2, 1954 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, continuing its hearings on 
H. R. 8356, a bill to improve the public 
health by encouraging more extensive 
use of the voluntary prepayment method 
in the provision of personal health serv- 
ices, today heard testimony from Mr. H. 
Theodore Sorg, president of the New 
Jersey Blue Cross Plan. Mr. Sorg in- 
corporated the New Jersey plan 22 years 
ago. At that time, it was among the 
very first of such organizations. He is 
also counsel for the Blue Shield Commis- 
sion of New Jersey. 


Mr. Sorg also took this opportunity to 
comment on H. R. 7700, a bill pending 
before this committee which would 
amend the Public Health Service Act to 
provide mortgage loan insurance for 
hospitals and medical facilities used in 
connection with voluntary prepayment 
health plans. 


Mr. Sorg's statement on these two bills 
follows: 

H. R. 8356 is a bill to provide limited Fed- 
eral reinsurance of voluntary prepayment 
health plans. 

H. R. 7700 is a bill to provide mortgage- 
loan insurance for hospitals and medical fa- 
cilities used in connection with such volun- 
tary prepayment health plans. ` 

The first purpose of this discussion is to 
demonstrate that these two bills, neither 
alone nor in conjunction with each other, 
will achieve the overall objective of the na- 
tional health program as stated by the Presi- 
dent in his special health message 20 Con- 
gress on January 19, 1954, namely, that the 
means for achieving good health should be 
accessible to all, regardless of a person’s loca- 
tion, occupation, age, race, creed, or financial 
status. 

The second purpose of this discussion is 
to demonstrate how these two bilis as part 
of and in conjunction with a wider program, 
can be made to completely achieve the Presi- 
dent's purpose, within the limits of the ap- 
propriations contemplated in these bills, and 
without additional burden on the presently 
already overloaded Federal budget. 
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H. R. 8356, by its very terms, purports to 
apply only as a reinsurance program for vol- 
untary health organizations that enroll per- 
sons on a prepaid premium basis. Therefore 
it does not, and cannot include or apply to 
about 40 percent of the national population 
not presently covered by any such insurance, 
most of whom probably could not afford to 
pay the premium rate. Consequently H. R. 
8356 does not even touch the problem of 
those who, by reason of occupation, age. or 
financial status are presently uninsurable 
risks. 

It would seem to be a case of putting the 
cart before the horse if we approach the 
President’s national health program by at- 
tempting to reinsure those who now already 
can afford prepayment for health services 
and completely ignore those who either can- 
not pay or who, because of circumstances 
beyond their control, would have to be 
charged a prohibitive insurance rate. 

Moreover, it is incredible that the first ap- 
proach to achieving the President's health 
program should be in the direction of re- 


insurance, for which there not oniy has 


been no real demand, but for which actually 
there is no evidence of immediate need. 

Some 90 million persons of our population 
already carry prepayment health insurance 
protection. Some 60 milion carry none. If, 
for the time being, we stop worring about 
those who have protection and think in the 
direction of those who have none, several 
things will be accomplished: (1) There can 
and will be, for the first time if American 
history, a national prepayment health pro- 
gtam applicable to the entire population; 
(2) the present cost for those already insured 
can be substantially reduced, or benefits can 
be extended to aregs not presently included; 
and (3) the President's program will have 
been achieved in full. 

The 60 million of our population presently 
not insured include the totally indigent, the 
medically indigent, the unemployed, the 
overage group (which is ever increasing in 
number), the chronically ill, the cases of 
communicable diseases, and the many thou- 
sands of cases involving mental and nervous 
disorders in which the degree of illness does 
not require compulsory confinement in State 
institutions. To this category of risks may 
be added cases contemplated by the Presi- 
dent's health program, such as those which 
inyolve solely diagnostic service, services in 
doctors offices and in homes, and the tremen- 
dous area of preventive medicine and hy- 
giene, the possibilities of which have been 
demonstrated but not exhausted by the com- 
mendable efforts of the Public Health Service 
with the cooperation of the medical profes- 
sion. This vast field not only is outside the 
scope of ordinary health insurance and also 
beyond the capacity of free hospital care, but 
actually is also beyond reach of private char- 
ity or even of huge charitable foundations. 

It is fairly obvious that such a health pro- 
gram cannot be achieved through any re- 
insurance program dependent upon reinsur- 
ance premiums from the primary carriers. 
The services contemplated for that portion 
of the population not presently insured are 


not primarily insurable under any reasonably. 


sound insurance program, and, in the ab- 
sence of the premiums supplied by such pri- 
mary insurance, there is no basis for reinsur- 
ance. The comprehensive health program 
contemplated by the President cannot, there- 


fore, be achieved under H. R. 8356, neither 
alone nor in conjunction with the mortgage- 
loan program under H. R. 7700. In fact, if 
H. R. 7700 becomes effective under presently 
existing circumstances, H. R. 7700 could have 
the effect of aggravating the already difficult 
conditions under which hospitals are func- 
tioning. 

Hospitals presently are faced with the ne- 
cessity of dealing as best they can with all 
the above-enumerated noninsured groups. 
Because of insufficient income from those 
groups, and because of insufficient contribu- 
tion by communities and community chests 
and- other charitable sources, the hospitals 
are continually confronted by mounting op- 
erating deficits. Those deficits do not arise 
primarily from lack of facilities to care for 
a sufficiently large group; rather they are 
caused by the fact that the noninsurable 
group which is cared for cannot and does not 
meet the cost of required care. In absence 
of other adequate source from which to se- 
cure payment for this noninsurable group, 
an excessive payment must be claimed from 
those who are able to pay for their care, 
or who carry prepayment health coverage. 
Increased hospital facilities, without ade- 
quate return, simply will add to the deficits. 
If, on top of such increased operating deficit, 
there is to be added the cost of carrying 
charges and amortization of mortgage loans, 
as contemplated by H. R. 7700, it might well 
result in eventual ownership of all such 
hospitals by the Government, as a result of 
mortgage-foreclosure proceedings. 

The situation might be further aggravated 
by the fact that in dealing with hospital 
administrations one naturally is dealing with 
human nature. Someone has said that no 
Government can print money fast enough 
to keep up with what some institutions 
would be willing to spend for new locations, 
new buildings, and new equipment. A de- 
gree of rivalry enters into the picture. A 
hospital administration with an institution 
of 1930 vintage, may be inspired with ideas 
of absolute necessity for immediate expan- 
sion when such administration sees a com- 
petitor hospital with a 1954 model. Ready 
money always causes a spending itch, and 
a new look can prove dangerously costly. 
If the net result of H. R. 7700 should increase 
the burden of the overall problem of the 
hospitals, without developing income for the 
noninsurable group, then no progress has 
been made. Until a completely integrated 
program is developed, which will supply an 
adequate and equitable income to the hos- 
pitals for the presently noninsured groups, 
it would seem preferable to continue the 

resent Government policy of making out- 


right grants to hospitals in clearly necessi- 


tous cases. 

But the principal purpose in appearing 
here today is to suggest how the program 
to provide for the 60 million uninsured can 
be made effective and, in a practical man- 
ner, achieve the high goal set by the Presi- 
dent. Implicit in every constructive criticism 
should be the obligation to point a better 
way. It is in the spirit of emphasis on the 
positive approach that the following sug- 
gestions are submitted, in the hope that 
they may be received in like spirit, regard- 
less of their eventual fate. 

It should be possible and practical to use 
H. R. 8356 and H. R. 7700 as the nucleus 
of further extended legislation which can 
carry into effect the entire program pro- 
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posed by the President without entailing 
governmental appropriation from existing 
Federal revenues beyond the extent con- 
templated by these two bills. Such legisla- 
tion also would make reasonably certain the 
repayment of moneys contemplated to be ad- 
vanced on mortgage loans under H. R. 7700. 

It is suggested that the cost of develop- 
ing the President's health program could be 
met by a national sales tax, possibly a frac- 
tion of 1 percent, strictly and exclusively lim- 
ited in scope to the national-health pro- 
gram. Under no circumstances should such 
a sales tax be expanded to shift the present 
income-tax load or to provide funds for 
Federal budget purposes which properly 
should be raised through the present tax 
program. 

Whatever objection there may be to util- 
izing a sales tax as a means of revenue for 
ordinary governmental operations, those ob- 
jections cannot be fairly and validly main- 
tained when the sole and exclusive purpose 
of such tax is to make available means for 
providing adequate care for the totally in- 
digent, the medically indigent, the unem- 
ployed, the overage group, the chronic ill, 
and other groups outside the class of in- 
surable risks. The responsibility of caring 
for persons in these designated areas is a 
social responsibility that should be borne 
and shared by the entire population, regard- 
less of financial status. In fact, it is pos- 
sible that the widow's mite would be con- 
tributed more cheerfully than the share of 
the more opulent. 

The relatively minute portion contributed 
to such sales tax by any one individual in 
the groups constituting the immediate bene- 
ficiaries of the program supported by the 
tax would be the best possible investment 
made by such individual. The small tax 
paid by an individual would mean hundreds 
of dollars available to that individual in 
benefits from the total contributions. For 
once, and uniquely, the widely distributed 
and relatively light individual burden of 
the tax would be in direct inverse ratio to 
the benefits derived. The poor and needy, 
who contributed least, would benefit most, 
which is as it should be. In relation to its 
cost, the contribution to national health 
could be overwhelming. Such sales-tax 
proposal is not intended to provide coverage 
for those presently insurable and able to 
pay. Moreover, since, in fact, if not in 
amount, it would constitute prepayment for 
the coverage, it would remove the stigma 
that sometimes attaches when a needy in- 
dividual is forced to accept necessary medi- 
cal or hospital care on a charity basis. It 
would not only lift the entire health pro- 
gram to a self-sustaining prepayment level, 
but would accomplish it without loss of dig- 
nity on the part of the individual bene- 
ficiary. Such a program might best accom- 
` plish its purpose through utilization of al- 
ready existing facilities of the voluntary 
nonprofit health organizations, on a cost- 
plus basis, with absolutely free choice of 
physician on part of the individual, and 
without regimentation of the medical pro- 
fession. It could end once and for all any 
insistence upon socialized medicine as the 
panacea for the national-health program. 
Nor should it require too much emphasis 
to demonstrate that removal of the burden 
of free care from the hospitals would enable 
those hospitals to expand their facilities to 
meet the increased demand by utilizing the 
mortgage-loan program of H. R. 7700, with 
every reasonable assurance of sufficient in- 
ak regi income to permit repayment of the 
oan. 


Naturally all of us are acutely conscious 
of and sensitive to the present demand for 
reduction in income taxes. There is also the 
temporary period of adjustment in employ- 
ment. But there is no inconsistency in the 
proposal of a sales tax with any program of 
general income-tax adjustment. The two 
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programs present entirely separate and dis- 
tinct problems, It should not be overlooked 
that the Blue Cross program, which today 
is accepted as though it had always existed, 
actually had its inception in the year 1932— 
the very low of the depression years. The 
very fact that at the present time there is an 
unemployment problem has accentuated the 
immediate and urgent need for a stable na- 
tional health program. Even a superficial 
survey of the areas in which the unemploy- 
ment is most acute will disclose the steady 
increase in demand for free medical and 
hospital care. A national sales tax, if 
strictly confined to the national health pro- 
gram, could be so small, percentagewise, that 
it should not result in hardship, Needless 
to say, it is not contemplated that such 
program would shift to the National Gov- 
ernment the present responsibility of the 
several States for maintenance of State 
institutions. 

I shall not here attempt to detail the ex- 
panded legislative program inherent in this 
proposal, except to point out that by avoid- 
ing the creation of duplicate governmental 
facilities, and by utilization of existing vol- 
untary nonprofit health programs, the oper- 
ation of the health program can be kept 
at minimum cost. 

But, aside from any consideration of cost, 
such a program will make this country for 
all of us a better place in which to live. 


Public Works Program Could Relieve 


Recession 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 2, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, at the risk 
of being smeared as a “prophet of doom 
and gloom,” I should like to call atten- 
tion to the unemployment problem. 

I fully realize we are not in a depres- 
sion of the size and scope of the one in 
effect in the early thirties. I also realize 
that smear tactics will not lessen the 
gloom or fear in the households of the 
laid-off coal workers of my district; in 
the households of the rail workers, steel- 
workers, and other plant workers who 
have lost their jobs; these tactics will not 
lessen the gloom on the dairy farms, 
where, with the stroke of a pen and the 
wagging of a tongue, the Department of 
Agriculture, in a grim April Fool Day 
gesture, cut back dairy prices by 15 per- 
cent. 

I am made vividly aware of the fear 
and gloom as I read my mail, or when 
I read newspaper accounts of the ever- 
increasing relief load in Chicago and 
other urban sections of my State. 

Iam not only aware of conditions, Mr. 
Speaker, but I am aware that this ad- 
ministration and the leadership of the 
Congress have it within their power to 
provide some relief. It is our obligation 
to do so. It is more than our obligation 
to do so, it is our duty, not only from the 
humanitarian viewpoint, but because the 
Congress has already gone on record 
that we take such action. 

I was a freshman Member during the 
79th Congress. The events and issues 
of that Congress are quite naturally in- 
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delibly stamped in my memory. Many 
of us were fearful that the aftermath of 
World War II would be serious economic 
dislocation. So we enacted what was 
known as the Full Employment Act of 
1946. We provided a program of advance 
planning of local public works projects. 
The idea in back of that provision was 
to have a backlog of useful projects 
which could be started in the event of 
serious economic dislocation. 

Fortunately the immediate postwar 
years did not bring that serious dislo- 
cation. 

Let me state parenthetically, Mr. 
Speaker, that this is pretty good proof 
we cannot talk ourselves into a depres- 
sion. There was a great deal of talk in 
1945 and 1946 about a forthcoming de- 
pression, but all that talk did not bring 
it about; just as 1929, 1930, 1931, and 
1932 “prosperity” talk did not retard a 
depression. 

Getting back to the subject, the imme- 
diate postwar years did not bring a seri- 
ous economic dislocation. Early 1949, 
however, saw a recession. It was halted, 
and the upswing had started by June 
1949. So the need did not exist to acti- 
vate a public-works program, as was en- 
visaged in the Full Employment Act of 
1946. 

Now the need exists. A bill to set up 
such a program has been introduced by 
our colleague the Honorable AUGUSTINE 
B. KELLEY, of Pennsylvania, who has 
drafted H. R. 8250. This establishes a 
Public Works Administration to start a 
$6% billion Federal-local works pro- 
gram. 

Has any action been taken on this bill? 

Is any action contemplated? 

The answer to both questions is nega- 
tive, but I urge the committee and the 
leadership to take action on this bill. 

Thanks to the foresight of the 79th 
Congress there is available a number of 
projects already approved, upon which 
plans have been completed. These proj- 
ects could be started almost immediately. 

The Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, through its Administrator, the 
Honorable Albert Cole, has furnished me 
with-a list of all projects approved under 
the advance planning program that are 
located in the State of Illinois, 

There are 177 projects throughout the 
State upon which plans have been com- 
pleted. These are projects ready to go 
as soon as funds are available. 

What type projects are they? Run 
down the list, and we find such things 
as sewer facilities, sanitarium, water fa- 
cilities, bridges, school facilities, and so 
forth. These things are solid, worth- 
while additions to the natural wealth of 
our country. They are not leafraking 
nor boondoggling. 

Eleven of these approved projects are 
located in my congressional district. 
Approval of the Kelley bill—or the prin- 
ciple of the bill under Republican spon- 
sorship—would provide funds for build- 
ing some or all of these projects. They 
are with their estimated cost: 

St. Clair County, sewer facilities, 
$981,623. 

St. Clair County, 
$1,379,375. 


Alorton, sewer facilities, $529,000. 


sewer facilities, 
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Swansea, sewer facilities, $109,000. 
Lebanon, sewer facilities, $125,000. 
Worden, sewer facilities, $128,055. 
Edwardsville, institutional buildings, 


$278,480. ~ j 
Edwardsville, courthouse improve- 
ments $170,300. 
East St. Louis, sewer facilities, 
84.463.288. 
Old Marissa, sewer facilities, $29,000. 
East St. Louis, school facilities, 
$500,000. 
H. R. 4303 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 2, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following statement which I de- 
livered before the House Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries today 
in support of H. R. 4303, a bill to further 
encourage the distribution of fishery 
products, and for other purposes: 
STATEMENT OF CONGRESSMAN THOMAS J. LANE, 

DEMOCRAT, OF MASSACHUSETTS, BEFORE THE 

House COMMITTEE ON MERCHANT MARINE 

AND FISHERIES, APRIL 2, 1954, Favorine H. R. 

4303 ; 


FISHING INDUSTRY RUDDERLESS AND DRIFTING 
DANGEROUSLY 


Men who look ahead say that we may, 
eventually, have to depend upon the oceans 
as the major source of our food supply. 

Men who live in the present comparing 
that prediction with the rundown condi- 
tion of the commercial fishing industry of 
the United States today, wonder how we can 
be so improvident. 

Men and ships are idle. 

Investments are being lost. 

Insurance rates are confiscatory. 

Markets are declining under the pressure 
of imports from other nations. 

The whole industry is in the doldrums. 

And the economy of New England Is being 
dealt a second major blow. 

We have research, conservation, and price- 
supports to help the farmers on a 
scale but only a pennypinching attitude by 
the Federal Government toward the thread- 
bare textile industry, the floundering fishing 
industry, and other segments of our national 
economy. 

The seaports of Newburyport and Glouces- 
ter, and the self-reliant people that they 
bred, were once famous around the world, 
but now the ships and nets are idle, and 
the crews are trying to find part-time jobs 
on land. 

‘There are several reasons for the hard times 
that have hit this primary industry, not 
the least of which is the indifference of the 
Federal Government toward this essential 
occupation. 

When the Industry petitioned the Tariff 
Commission for rellef its plea for support 
against the invasion of foreign boatloads of 
fish, was rejected. 

Prices nosedived. 

As a result, the American fishing industry 
is threatened with extinction because it can- 
not cope with prices that are below costs 
and with vanishing markets. 

In the interest of national security we 
cannot afford to stand on the sidelines and 
watch this industry disappear, A 
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We ask only a minimum of help to avert 
a major calamity, 

Under the terms of H. R. 4303, oniy $3 
million shall be diverted from funds un- 
der the direction of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to move the surplus of fish products 
by encouraging consumption through relief 
channels in other words, making this food 
that is so rich in energy, available to those 
who are in need. 

A small part of these funds shall be set 
aside to promote educational, technological, 
and research programs that will create 
greater demand and diversified markets for 
fishing products of domestic origin. 

I want to call this committee's attention 
to the fact that some of our essential fishing 
ports are one-industry communities where 
shore establishments rise or fall like the 
tide—dependent upon the success or failure 
of the fishing fleets and the men who man 
them. 

As with one-industry, textile cities, or 
mining communities, the Federal Govern- 
ment cannot forever shrug off responsibility. 

It has a clear-cut duty to answer the SOS 
and come to their assistance before they are 
lost. 

With just a little help. 


Tax Relief Sure 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 2, 1954 


Mr. REED of New York, Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend, heretofore grant- 
ed, I am inserting in the Recor an edi- 
torial which appeared in the Jamestown 
(N. Y.) Post-Journal. 

As further tax relief follows, the pres- 
ent unemployment will disappear. I 
shall do all in my power to bring about 
further personal income-tax relief. 

The editorial follows: 

Tax RELIEF SURE 


The way to nearly a billion dollars in 
urgently needed Federal tax relief was cleared 
by the unexpectedly prompt agreement by 
the Senate and House conferees on the bill 
introduced by Chairman Danret A. REKO, of 
the Ways and Means Committee. That final 
passage in Congress will be followed by the 
signature of President Eisenhower is a fore- 
gone conclusion, 

As finally approved in conference, the meas. 
ure will give the taxpayers 680 million more 
in tax relief than provided in the House bill. 
That will be welcomed by the people who 
have been waiting 20 years to get some con- 
sideration in the heavy burden of taxation 
piled on by the free-spending and wasteful 
New Deal and Fair Deal. 

That the substantial cut in excise taxes 
will have a real stimulating effect on business 
is taken for granted by economists, as well 
as by Members of Congress. It could not be 
otherwise, with tax cuts on important items 
from 20 to 10 percent, and a drop in the levy 
on major household appliances from 10 to 
5 percent. Included in the decrease are tax- 
es on transportation tickets, telephone and 
telegraph rates, sporting goods, and many 
other items. 

Fortunately for the people, more substan- 
tial tax relief is on the way. For yet to be 
considered in the Senate is the House-ap- 
proved bill of Representative Rezo embracing 
the most comprehensive revision of the reve- 
nue laws in 80 years. That measure, if ap- 
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proved by the Senate, as there is every indi- 
cation it will be, will bring reductions close 
to $1,400,000,000 the first year, and possibly 
twice that amount when the provisions be- 
come fully effective: That saving is to be 
welcomed. Even so, it does not go far enough 
in such matters as, for instance, the double 
taxation on dividends. But it does make a 
start toward the ultimate elimination of a 
form of taxation that ls utterly indefensible. 


Break in Pattern of History Called Vital 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CARL D. PERKINS 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 2, 1954 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Louisville Courier-Journal of 
April 1, 1954: ; 

BREAK IN PATTERN OF History CALLED Vrrat— 
Mark ETHRIDGE Says THAT'S THE ONLY War 
To REACH PEACEFUL SOLUTION oF WORLD. 
PROBLEMS 


LEXINGTON, KY.. March 31.—In order to 
reach a peaceful solution to the world's in- 
ternational situation, “we must break the 
pattern of history,” Mark Ethridge sald at 
today's chapel services at the College of the 
Bible. He spoke on America’s Postwar and 
Present Forelgn Policy. 

He told his audience that “Russia still in- 
tends to take as much of the world as she 
can get.” 

“In order to reach a peaceful solution, we 
shall have to break the chain of history. 
From Athens and Sparta down to the pres- 
ent, it too frequently happens that when two 
powers oppose each other in dominance, war 
has come.” 

Ethridge expressed optimism that this 
chain of history can be broken. 

INTELLIGENCE CALLED GOOD 


The speaker, publisher of the Courier- 
Journal and the Louisville Times, was Intro- 
duced by John Humbert, president of the 
student body. 

He said that when the London conference 
broke down it became apparent that wartime 
cooperation was at an end. 

Speaking of post-World War IT sentiment, 
he said, “It was hard for Americans to be- 
lieve that we were being pushed around as 
much as we really were. 

“Our intelligence about Russia ts better 
than popularly believed—thank the Lord.” 

He said official Washington knew that 
Russia was planning for the eastern Medi- 
terranean area and we moved just in time. 
Russia was apparently In a position to move 
in swiftly, but she didn't, thus indicating 
that she was not yet ready to fight. 

The Louisville publisher sees former Sec- 
retary of State Dean Acheson as author of 
both the Marshall plan and the Truman 
doctrine. 

OUTLINED PLAN IN SPEECH 

He pointed out that the former 
of State had outlined the Marshall plan in a 
speech in Mississippi a month before the 
then Secretary of State Marshall first men- 
tioned it. 

“I think that history will show Korea was 


` Russia's big mistake,” Ethridge said. 


He added that he doubted if former Presi- 
dent Truman and Acheson could have con- 
cluded the Korean war. “Probably new faces 
and new approaches were necessary there.” 
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He predicted that another stalemate, like 

that of Korea, may develop in Indochina. 
HAS FRIGHTENED OUR FRIENDS 

In speaking of the, New Look he said it 
had frightened our friends more than our 
enemies. He listed two reasons for the New 
Look—first, a need to reduce the military 
budget, and second, new emphasis on air 
power. 

He sees in Secretary of State Dulles’ speech 
of Monday an attempt to modify the New 
Look and calm the fears of our allies. 

He stated that the New Look applies only 
to the military. “The political situation re- 
mains the same, The death of Stalin has 
made no difference. The concessions that 
have been made chiefly within Russia was to 
consolidate positions there.“ 


Water Under Kansas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MYRON V. GEORGE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 2, 1954 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the Pittsburg (Kans.) Headlight of 
March 29, 1954: 

WATER UNDER KANSAS 

The water question is by no means a ques- 
tion below No. 1 in Kansas. The lack of 
water in the rivers that cities have dammed 
or in lakes that have been made to hold water 
for them is not the only disturbing subject in 
the water situation. Everyone knows that 
when the water disappears from the Neosho 
and the Marais des Cygnes or other rivers 
that furnish water for numerous cities, con- 
ditions become serious. Just now a dozen 
towns in Kansas are shipping in their water 
or bringing it in in long pipe lines. This 
involves surface water. 

The State Geological Survey has devoted 
attention to the water table, to underground 
stocks and to so-called underground rivers 
in Kansas, The survey points out that there 
is a misconception about the Kansas water 
supply. The theory that Kansas ground 
water comes from the Rocky mountains is 
not sound. The survey says that practically 
the only ground water in Kansas with a 
source outside of Kansas is the water ob- 
tained from deep wells in southeastern 
Kansas. Pitteburg’s water supply, it is 
pointed out comes from the Ozark region and 
flows down slanting rock layers. 

“The water table in almost all parts of the 
State has dropped considerably in the past 
year and a half,” a survey bulletin says, “and 
many Kansans are wondering if there are 
any such things as ‘wells that never go dry.’ 
Underground fresh water supplies, like the 
water that can be retained at the surface, 
depend on rain and snowfall.” Concerning 
the water question, J. M. Jewett of the sur- 
vey says: 

Geologists of the Federal and State geo- 
logical surveys at the University of Kansas 
recently pointed out a few misconceptions 
about Kansas ground water conditions. 
Some of these ideas are misleading to the ex- 
tent that they may cause some persons to 
believe that somewhere deep in the ground 
there is usable. water even if there is no 
local precipitation to replenish reservoirs. 
In dispelling one of these notions, it can be 
stated that underground rivers, in the sense 
of sizable streams of water moving in under- 
ground channels, do not exist in Kansas, 
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Also the theory that ground water comes 
from the Rocky Mountains is not tenable. 
Almost the only ground water in Kansas 
that has a source outside the State is the 
water tapped by deep wells in southeastern 
Kansas. Water in these deep aquifers first 
enters porous outcropping rocks in the Ozark 
region and slowly moves down the slanting 
rock layers that underlie Pittsburg and other 
localities in this part of the State. 

In most parts of Kansas the water that 
can be taken from rocks above the zone of 
salt water is replenished by rainfall or other 
precipitation within the area. 

It is as important, especially in times of 
drought, to keep a check on water levels in 
wells as it is to estimate and conserve the 
supply of water in surface reservoirs. For in 
many places normally good aquifers are being 
depleted or are in danger of being depleted. 


The Farm Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE S. LONG 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 2, 1954 


Mr. LONG. Mr. Speaker, in the be- 
ginning of my talk to you today, my 
friends, I want to call to your attention 
just a few fundamentals that will be in- 
cluded in this speech. But, at the out- 
set, I would like to be specific. There can 
be no compromise with privation, star- 
vation, lack of education, and poverty. 
It is true that much has been done in 
the past years by the Democratic Party 
to improve the lot of our farmers; but, 
even until this day, the point has not 
been reached when the farmer receives 
benefits from his labors equal to those of 
other laborers. For instance, a farmer's 
day is not 8 hours. Many days, a farm- 
er's day is 16 and 20 hours. Were he 


paid for the time he works in terms of 


a living wage, then that which he pro- 
duces would cost a great deal more than 
it does today. z 

We have had the protective tariff for 
the steel industry; we have subsidized 
shipping and many other businesses; but 
until the past few years, we have not, in 
any measure, made it possible for the 
farmer to receive just remuneration for 
his labors. 

With this little outline, I want to talk 
largely at this time to people engaged in 
farming and those who do business with 
farmers. 

I am speaking specifically of the criti- 
cal problem of farm surpluses. We have 
heard a lot about parity and price sup- 
ports for farm products. The subject 
is being seriously discussed all over the 
United States. The American consumer, 
under great strain, is having to carry a 
heavy taxload produced from the loss 
incurred from farm surpluses. This loss, 
of course, has occurred because our good 
tax dollars have been put into farm sur- 
pluses, Surpluses are nothing new. Ex- 
cept in occasional years of nationwide 
drought, we have always had them. With 
our vast areas of new and rich agricul- 
tural land, we were bound to produce 
surpluses, and those surpluses always 
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produced distress to agriculture. The 
difference is in the way in which they 
have recently been handled, 

Formerly, and up until the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1933, nothing 
was done by the Governnient to relieve 
the distress arising out of the produc- 
tion of surplus farm commodities, Prices 
were left to seek their own level on the 
markets. To be sure, we had a protec- 
tive tariff on meat and grain and various 
other farm products, but since we pro- 
duced a surplus to be sold abroad, the 
protective tariff did not protect. The 
net selling price of the surplus deter- 
mined the price of the entire product. 
Ihe American farmer got for his prod- 
ucts just what they would bring on the 
market of Liverpool, England, or Ham- 
burg, Germany, less the cost of putting 
them there. The price of wheat in Chi- 
cago was determined by the price in Liv- 
erpool, England, and the price in Chi- 
cago determined the price to every 
farmer in the United States. In other 
words, through the years the farmers 
of this Nation bought their necessities 
on a highly protected market, and sold 
on the open markets of the world. It 
was not fair and just and it nearly broke 
our farmers’ baeks, but they endured it, 
partly through patience and partly 
through ignorance. But in the early 
thirties, the time came when we could 
endure no longer, patience was at the 
breaking point, and the farmers of the 
Nation were on the verge of revolting. 

It was out of this situation that, for 
the first time in the history of this Na- 
tion, an effective, good-faith effort was 
made to right the wrongs of agricul- 
ture—to give the farmers and their fam- 
ilies an even break with other serments 
of society. The Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1933 was passed and later the 
price-support legislation, which seeks to 
give parity of reward to farmers. 

We hear a lot of talk about a sliding 
scale of price support. Sliding from 
where to where? Sliding from parity 
to below parity? From equality to in- 
ejuality? From justice to injustice? 
What is the purpose of this proposed 
sliding scale? Plainly the purpose is 
to penalize the farmer for having raised 
too much and to force him to produce 
less. For instance, he produced too 
much wheat, so he will be compelled 
to sell at a loss and, presumably, he 
will not produce so much. Simple, is 
it not? Looks as if it should work, but 
it will not—and I will tell you why. It 
is returning, in part, to conditions that 
prevailed when there was no price sup- 
port, and this is the way that worked 
out. The cheaper the product, the more 
the farmer had to produce. The farm- 
er's production cost is fixed. There are 
taxes, the interest on his investment. 
the cost of his help, and depreciation 
on his equipment. 

What happened, for instance, when 
the price of corn went down? The 
farmer planted more corn. Then corn 
went lower. Why did he do this? Be- 
cause he could not help it. The cheaper 
the product, the more he had to raise 
to meet his operating and living ex- 
pense, 
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Our economy is all tied together. A 
good illustration of this is a conversa- 
tion I overheard between two Congress- 
men, A New York Member asked, “How 
long do you think we people of the East 
will pay subsidies to you farmers?” In 
a flash, a Member from Georgia replied, 
“As long as we pay you a protective 
tariff and a minimum wage.” There 
you have it in a nutshell. This price 
support at parity is based on simple 
justice. 

Now we come to the heart of the prob- 
lem, which is, What shall we do about 
the surpluses?” Plainly, where there 
are price supports, there must be con- 
trols of production. Having established 
controls, we must also see to it that the 
American people have opportunity to 
earn enough money to buy the food and 
clothing that they need. That will go 
a long way toward consuming the pres- 
ent surpluses and preventing others. 
There is plenty of work that needs to be 
done in this country—roads, dams, soil 
conservation, a thousand things. City 
dwellers need houses, sewers, schools, and 
playgrounds, This Nation needs a na- 
tional conservation program—conserva- 
tion of human values and conservation 
of material resources. 

The subsidy question concerns every- 
one in this Nation. Farmers have paid 
subsidies ever since the First Congress 
put a protective tariff on iron for the 
benefit of ironworkers in the State of 
Pennsylvania some 150 years ago. Iam 
told that the first subsidy paid by the 
American people was embodied in that 
law. Others have followed. Farmers 
have borne this tariff and have, in this 
way, helped to build railroads, ships, 
wharves, to dredge rivers and harbors 
and to subsidize other industries. Then, 
too, farmers furnished food and cloth- 
ing at ruinous prices, They are not 
sorry for the part they played in making 
big cities prosperous and raising the 
standard of living of their thousands of 
people while paying subsidies on every- 
thing they wore from the caps on their 
heads to the shoes on their feet. There 
was a time when the farmer even thought 
he might be getting the benefit of a pro- 
tective tariff, but when prices of farm 
products fell below the paper tariff writ- 
ten on the statute books in Washington, 
it was time to wake up. The farmer is 
awake, and apparently is going to stay 
awake. 

Why all this turmoil about controls, 
as if they were something new. Let me 
suggest that if this Congress enacts a 
sliding support price and farm prices 
slide down with it—as they are sure to 
do—not only farmers but a lot of others 
will be in distress. 

What is protective tariff but control? 
What is a minimum wage but control? 
What are established railroad rates but 
control? At this very time, we are con- 
trolling the production of oil; and if you 
can control oil, you can control any- 
thing. Controls are an essential part of 
modern civilization. 

You probably have heard it suggested 
how fine it would be if the farmer would 
Just go back to the law of supply and 
demand—when he bought the necessities 
on an artificial, protected market and 
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sold the products of his labor on a world- 
competitive market. Why, that is what 
we had during the 150 years before we 
had a farm program. That was the time 
when steak could be bought for 10 cents 
and a dozen eggs for a dime. That pe- 
riod is sometimes spoken of as the 
Gay Nineties. Gay for some—but not 
for the farmer. Let me remind you that 
was the pericd of the uprising of the 
Farmers’ Alliance and the Populist 
Party, which nation-shaking movements 
did not arise out of conditions of gaiety. 
But we do not need to go back to the last 
century. About 20 years ago, hogs sold 
for $1.75 per hundred pounds. Think 
of it, a 400-pound hog for $7. You might 
hear some talk about the farmer being 
coddled and spoiled. Did you know that 
other segments of society have collected 
$40 in subsidy to $1 paid to agriculture? 
They do not seem to be afraid of being 
spoiled. 

The farmer is a laboring man, engaged 
in business, and his wage is determined 
by the price of his product. His whole 
family helps him, and they work long 
hours. What was the result of these 
conditions when there was no price sup- 
ports? It broke nearly every farmer in 
the land, it closed factories and mines, 
crippled the merchant, put the profes- 
sional man on short rations; and if it 
had not been stopped by governmental 
controls, it would have broken every 
bank in the land. No one profited but 
the lawyer, who was expert in bank- 
ruptcy proceedings. Do we want a repe- 
tition of this condition? No, we do not. 
And it will not happen, because the 
farmers will not let it happen. The 
farmer has achieved practically an equal 
Status with the rest of the American 
people, and he will not, and should not, 
be content with less. He is going to 
demand economical equality. This Na- 
tion may need a new farm program— 
but it must be a program based on 
justice, 


The Excise Tax Reduction Act of 1954 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS E. MARTIN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 31, 1954 


Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
on February 25, 1954, I introduced a bill, 
H. R. 8087, to eliminate farm-tractor 
fuel, benzol, benzine, naphtha, and other 
gasoline substitutes from the manufac- 
turer's excise tax on gasoline. I was 
pleased indeed when the Senate Com- 
mittee on Finance and the Congress it- 
self adopted an amendment to the excise 
tax reduction bill of 1954 containing all 
the provisions of my bill 

In my opinion, the above amendment 
is one of the most important points in 
the new excise tax law. It removes the 
manufacturer's tax on tractor fuel, ben- 
zine, benzol, naphtha, and other gaso- 
line substitutes and makes it unneces- 
sary for the users of these materials to 
pay the tax and then follow tedious pro- 
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cedure to secure the refund of the tax 
paid when these fuels are used for non- 
highway purposes. 

When these class B fuels are used for 
the propulsion of a motor vehicle, motor- 
boat, or airplane, this amendment does 
not repeal the tax but transfers it from 
the manufacturers’ level to the retail 
dealers’ level. 

In other words, my bill, H. R. 8087, now 
a part of the new Excise Tax Reduction 
Act of 1954, eliminates a cumbersome 
and needless administrative process re- 
quired by the previous tax laws. I com- 
mend and congratulate the Senate Com- 
mittee on Finance and Congress for in- 
corporating this amendment. 


The Consumer Has First Claim on the 
Billion-Dollar Tax Cut 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL D. PERKINS 


Or KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 2, 1954 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the Louisville Courier-Journal of 
Sunday, March 28, 1954: 


THe Consumer Has Frmst CLAIM ON THE 
BILLION-DOLLAR Tax Cur 


Federal excise taxes (which means sales 
taxes) on a number of goods and services 
will be lower beginning next Thursday. How 
many will be lower depends on the adjuste 
ment of differences between House and Sen- 
ate bills. The former carries an estimated 
$912 million in cuts, the other around a 
billion, 

The uncertainty on this point is not so 
great as the answer to another question. 
After all, the Senate leadership refiects the 
administration view, and the President and 
the Secretary of the Treasury frankly have 
hoped for few cuts or none at all. Those 
which came about were largely the product 
of Democratic pressures. Therefore the Sen- 
ate conferees can't be expected to fight very 
hard for the larger total of reductions. 

The other and more pertinent question is 
how much of the tax reduction will be a 
saving to the consumer, putting more spend- 
ing money into his pocket, encouraging him 
to buy more. In his human way he is very 
likely to set up à large howl and retreat 


into a shell of resistance and resentment 


unless the tax saving is passed on to him 
in lower prices, We shouldn't blame him 


_a bit, either, if business makes tax reduc- 


tion an excuse for raising prices, making 
the customer's gross cost the same as before, 

The drive to cut these excise taxes was 
pressed in two directions. Ons was plainly 
political. The Republicans had made tax 
reduction one of their chief claims for votes 
in 1952. When their fiscal policy after vic- 
tory turned to postponement of lower taxes, 
the Democrats naturally chose to hold GOP 
feet to the fire. 

However, there was also an argument for 
turning tax reduction into a weapon against 
recession, This had respectable support from 
nonpolitical economists and business ob- 
servers. Consumers having to pay fewer 
taxes would have more money to spend. The 
argument was passed both as to excise taxes 
and to personal income taxes, Thus if re- 
duction of taxes on sales is turned to a 
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greater profit for the seller, much of the 
theory is lost. The consumer is likely to 
conclude that if he is not to be helped, the 
Government might as well have the money as 
the dealer. 

At that, the Eisenhower administration has 
won as much as it has lost in the tax-cutting 
fight. The President's appeal prevailed in 
both houses as to keeping for at least an- 
other year the heavy Federal taxes on auto- 
mobiles, trucks, gasoline and auto parts, on 
liquor, beer, wine, and cigarettes. Even some 
Democrats concluded that members of their 
party were carrying the pressure for cuts 
too far. 

A number of cuts proposed principally by 
Senator PauL Dove as, of Illinois (himself 
& professional economist who believes in the 
spending money theory) were beaten back. 
A Douglas amendment to cut in half the 
tax on household appliances was carried, but 
it looks to have a questionable future in the 

of Senate-House conference. 

As it is, the tax reductions on which both 
houses already have agreed are the obvious 
ones. There will be less to pay on toilet 
articles, jewelry, luggage, and furs; on tele- 
phone bills and travel tickets; on admissions 
to entertainment. These are the articles of 
the public's daily experiences. It was prac- 
tically certain from the start that if the 
administration was to save the bulk of excise 
taxes for another year, concessions would 
have to be made on the popular and famillar 
items. But the concessions were made for 
the consumer's sake, for the sake of popular 
attitude. The consumer is going to feel let 
down by everybody unless he gets the benefit. 
And there may be none of the sales boom 
that the tax-cutters argued for. 


The Atomic Energy Plant in the Ports- 
mouth, Ohio, Area 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT T. SECREST 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 2, 1954 


Mr. SECREST. Mr. Speaker, some 
time ago I had occasion to write a letter 
containing full information on the power 
supply for the atomic-energy plant in 
the Portsmouth, Ohio, area. 


Since this reply is complete and of 
general interest to many Members, I feel 
obligated to insert it in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD for the information and 
use of the House. 


Under unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks, I include the following let- 
ter of March 18, 1954, to the Honorable 
David McK. Ferguson, of Cambridge, 


Ohio: 
Mancz 18, 1954. 
Hon. Day m McK. FERGUSON, 
Cambridge, Ohio. 

Dear Dave: I received your letter which, 
I note, you gave to the paper for publication, 
and I am anxious to reply with complete 
facts in order that you and those who read 
your letter may have full information con- 
cerning the atomic-energy plant in the Ports- 
mouth area, The Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion selected this site in Ohio after consider- 
ing possible sites in Kentucky and West 
Virginia. 

I think it will be helpful to an under- 
standing of the problem if I point out that 
(1) the Atomic Energy Commission buys no 
coal from anyone, and (2) the Atomic Energy 
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Commission uses no coal. The only thing it 
buys is electric power. 

The plant at Portsmouth will use some- 
thing over 2 million kilowatts of electricity. 
No one power company could possibly supply 
that amount. Consequently, 15 separate 
power companies in the Ohlo Valley area 
formed a new corporation known as the Ohlo 
Valley Electric Co., in order that they might 
construct facilities for the purpose of fur- 
nishing power for the atomic-energy plant. 
The question then arose where to build the 
powerplant. The Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion said that they did not want to depend 
upon one plant for their power because, if it 
were bombed, they would be helpless. 
Therefore, the company agreed to build two 
powerplants of about equal capacity at a safe 
distance from the atomic-energy plant itself 
and reasonably close to large deposits of coal, 
One powerplant was located at Gallipolis, 
about 80 miles up the Ohio River from the 
area of the atomic-energy plant. The other 
was located at Madison, Ind., 200 miles down 
the river on the other side of the atomic- 
energy plant. If one should be bombed out 
in a war, the other would continue to supply 
over 1 million kilowatts of electricity to the 
plant. 

The story you read concerning Congress- 
man Hanp's remarks completely misled you 
on one basic fact. The powerplant in Ohio 
will not use one ton of Kentucky coal. The 
coal for both plants will be purchased by 
the Ohio Valley Electric Co., a strictly pri- 
vate company owned by the 15 power com- 
panies that set up the corporation. This 


company advertised for bids to furnish coal 


at each of the plants. The bids were not 
made by tons of coal, but by heat units in 
the coal itself, 

Let us first deal with the one and only 
powerplant located in Ohio, some 3 miles 
from Gallipolis. While the companies bid- 
ding are paid in heat units, the powerplant 
at Gallipolis will have to have delivery of 
52,000 tons of coal in November of this 
year and by December 1955 will have to have 
260,000 tons of coal each month. 

The company advertised for bids, and only 
two companies, as far as I can learn, made 
a bid. Certainly no company in my dis- 
trict made a bid, although it is more than 
possible some of the companies with large 
holdings in my district may ultimately sup- 
ply coal to this plant. Apparently no one 
company was in a position to fulfill the 
complete order because it was divided be- 
tween two companies—the Pittsburgh Con- 
solidated Coal Co., which will furnish one- 
half of the coal, and the other half will be 
furnished by the North American Coal Co. 
The coal furnished by the Pittsburgh Con- 
solidated Coal Co. will come from Marshall 
County, W. Va., of which Moundsville is 
the county seat. The North American Coal 
Co. owns three big mines at Powhatan Point, 
right at the north edge of my district on the 
Ohio River, The coal they supply will be 
mined primarily in southern Belmont 
County. Both companies will ship all their 
coal direct to the Gallipolis plant in barges 
that will move down the Ohio River. The 
distance from the Powhatan Point mines to 
Gallipolis 1s 169 water-miles. From Pow- 
hatan Point to the second powerplant at 
Madison, Ind., is a distance of 448 water- 
miles, 

Because of the distance down the river, 
the coa} for the Madison, Ind., plant will 
be furnished either from coalfields in south- 
ern Indiana or from coalfields along the 
Green River in Kentucky. 

There are two locks on the Green River. 


“The first was built in 1835 and the second 


was built in 1895. The Federal Govern- 
ment has been responsible for navigation 
on this river since 1909 when the two locks 
were taken over, The depth of these locks 
and the river channel is 5.5 feet. When the 
power company agreed to furnish power to 
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the Atomic Energy Commission from the 
Madison plant, they told the Commission 
that the power would cost a certain figure 
if they had to get their coal from the In- 
diana coalfields. They stated that it would 
be at a cheaper rate if they could get their 
coal from the area along the Green River. 
Consequently, the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion and the power company studied the 
question of how they could get the cheapest 
coal. 

All coal for the powerplant in Indiana 
was to be supplied by the Southern Coal Co., 
Inc., of Chicago, III., and the Sinclair Coal 
Oo., of Chicago, Hl., who had the low bids. 
These two suppliers told the Atomic Energy 
Commission and the power company that if 
they built 1 new lock to take the place of 
the 2 already on the Green River and did 
some dredging, the depth of the river could 
be raised from 5.5 feet to 9 feet permitting 
the use of the much larger Ohio River barges 
for the transportation of the coal. The 
power company told the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission that they would be able to reduce 
the power bill for the next 15 years by more 
than $22 million, if the coal companies sup- 
plying them coal could get the coal from the 
Green River coalfields. : 

The Atomic Energy Commission figured 
that if the Government spent $14 million to 
deepen the channel on the Green River, 
permitting use of this coal instead of Indiana 
coal, they would still save over $8,500,000 in 
the price they would have to pay for power 
during the 15-year period. 

This proposition was submitted to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, who apparently agreed with 
it 100 percent, because he included it in his 
budget and asked that Congress appropriate 
money to deepen the Green River channel. 
The Atomic Energy Commission also wrote 
a letter to the Army engineers setting forth 
the facts and urging Congress to grant money 
for the Green River improvement. The Ap- 
propriations Committee of the House, in- 
cluding Congressman Hanp, apparently 
agreed with the President and the Atomic 
Energy Commission because they did include 
an appropriation of 65 million to start the 
work, 

The Madison, Ind., plant ls about 90 miles 
below Cincinnati and there was never any 
intention of supplying coal to this plant 
except from Kentucky or Indiana, For the 
powerplant located in Ohio there was never 
any intention of bringing coal from Ken- 
tucky. Half the coal for this plant will come 
from Ohio and half from West Virginia, The 
half from West Virginia will be supplied by 
the Pittsburgh Coal Co. which is what we 
know in Ohio as the Hanna Coal Co. The 
Hanna Coal Co. owns great blocks of coal 
in my district and it is concelyable that 
they will draw upon this coal as a future 
source of supply for the Gallipolis power- 
plant. 

There is no disputing my statement, to 
which you refer in your letter, that we have 
26 billion tons of coal under the 7 counties 
of the 15th District and I am interested, 
as are all our people, in the best utilization 
of this coal, By far the best utilization is 
to get new factories in our district that will 
use this coal or power made from our coal 

For example, the Union Carbide built three 
large plants below Marietta in our district. 
They built their own power plant which to- 
day is using over 3,000 tons of Noble County 
coal each day. When the full capacity 1 
reached, they will use 6,000 tons of Noble 
County coal each day. By using our coal in 
this manner we furnish employment to 
miners who dig it, to those who transport it. 
to those who work in the power plant, and to 
some 2,000 people who will be employed at 
the Union Carbide plant when it is in full 
operation. The coal is mined in our district 
used in our district and its sole benefit stays 
in our district. This is the way we can use, 
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T hope for hundreds of years, the coal that 
God has given us. 

Let me give you another example. The 
Philo power plant uses about 6,000 tons of 
coal per day. At Beverly there is another 
power plant that is using now about 3,000 
tons of coal per day and expects to use when 
the project is fully completed about 6,000 
tons per day. These two power plants will 
use 12,000 tons of coal per day, all of which 
is mined principally around Cumberland and 
eastern Morgan County. Many men work 
to produce this coal, hundreds work in the 
power plants making the power and the new 
industries in our district, such as Vanadium, 


use the power in their factories giving em- 


ployment to our people. I would rather see 
one new factory using a thousand tons of 
our coal at home than I would see 2,000 tons 
of our coal sent to Detroit because it would 
give us at least 10 times as much employment 
to the people whom I represent. 

My district is my life and you may rest 
assured that during every waking hour of 
my day it has my attention and that I will 
always fight for anything to help it and 
against anything which, in my opinion, will 
harm it. 

Since your letter to me was published, I 
am sure many people have on their minds 
the question you asked me concerning the 
Atomic Energy Commission setup in the 
Ohio Valley. In order that they might have 
the facts I will publish this letter as I am 
sure you would want me to do, 

Sincerely, 
ROBERT T. SECREST. 


Deploring the Continued Weakening of 
America’s Merchant Marine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 2, 1954 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, 
every Member of Congress who can re- 
member the tragic experience of our 
country in World War I and World War 
II, and the heavy losses and delays in 
the war effort which we suffered as a 
result of an inadequate merchant ma- 
rine at the start of both world conflicts, 
should join in deploring the mounting 
evidence of continued weakening of 
America’s merchant marine today. 

Our dependence on foreign shipping 
frows greater day by day, and as that 
dependence grows our country returns 
blindly to the same state of maritime 
unpreparedness with which we entered 
World War I and World War II. 

Tt is hard to understand such blind- 
ness, with an administration in Wash- 
ington that is headed by a man who saw 
at first hand, during the bitter days of 
the battle of the Atlantic, the tremen- 
dous importance of a strong merchant 
marine in supporting a war effort. 

Few commentators have been more 
friendly to this administration than Mr, 
Raymond Moley, whose weekly column 
appears in Newsweek magazine, yet Mr. 
Moley’s column of April 5, 1954, is a 
strongly worded reminder to the admin- 
istration—and to Congress as well—on 
this matter, 
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Mr. Moley’s article on this subject 
follows: 

OUR MERCHANT MARINE 
(By Raymond Moley) 

The other day in an office high above New 
York’s Battery, a man who has spent his 
life in shipping paused in our conversation 
and swung his swivel chair toward a window 
which looks out over the harbor. Several 
ships and tugboats were churning up thin, 
white wakes on the dark water far below. 
After a few moments he said: “Of course, 
this has happened before. But how silly 
can we get?” 

He was referring to recent developments 
concerning an American enterprise of which 
those ships are a part—the merchant ma- 
rine. Like others aware of the importance 
to this country of a strong merchant ma- 
rine, he regards as unwise, if not absurd, 
the absence of any provision for new con- 
struction of private and passenger ships in 
the President’s 1955 budget. He had in 
mind, too, the alarming recommendations 
of the Randall report touching upon our 
merchant fleet. 

The cruel lessons of two world wars should 
have made indelibly clear the wisdom of 
maintaining a merchant fleet second to none. 
For in both wars, the United States and 
her allies experienced the harrowing situa- 
tion inherent in the absence of adequate 
merchant shipping and felt the price in time, 
lives, and money. “Battles might be won 
or lost,” Churchill wrote, but dom- 
inating all our power to carry on the war, 
or even keep ourselves alive, lay our mas- 
tery of the ocean routes and the free ap- 
proach and entry to our ports.“ And the 
United States merchant marine, built up at 
a cost of some $16 billion, was essential to 
victory in both Europe and the Pacific. 

Yet today, while the Soviet threat is rec- 
ognized, while a vast defense establishment 
is maintained, and while we bolster the free 
world with tremendous quantities of aid, 
our merchant marine is fast becoming ob- 
solete in the face of a healthy resurgence 
of foreign shipbuilding. Within 10 years, 
80 percent of our cargo and passenger ships 
will have seen their day. For defense pur- 
poses an inadequacy of more than 200 ves- 
sels exists at present. 

Britain leads the way in new ship con- 
struction. Destitute a few years ago, Ger- 
many, Japan, and Italy are close behind. We 
lag in seventh place, And not a single pri- 
vate cargo or passenger ship is on the ways 
or is scheduled for construction in 1955. In 
war we have sunk the enemy. In peace we 
have scuttled ourselves. 

Our mearchant-marine policy, however, as 
set forth in the Merchant Marine Act of 1936 
and the Long-Range Shipping Act of 1952, 
aims at the maintenance of a merchant fleet 
in peacetime which assures the benefits of 
national security, stable commercial opera- 
tions, and a continuity of trade development 
and promotion benefiting American indus- 
try. Provisions of these acts for building- 
differential subsidies make possible a wise 
program on a year-to-year basis, 

The Randall report, on the other hand. 
urges that the United States consider the 
availability of foreign vessels and the impor- 
tance to foreign nations of dollar earnings 
for shipping services in determining our 
active fleet requirements. Such a recom- 
mendation is both unrealistic and danger- 
ous. In the event of a war, we cannot expect 
foreign nations to make merchantmen avail- 
able to us. The contrary would be true, as it 
has been in the past. 

As for the report’s recommendation that 
we amend legislation stipulating that 50 per- 
cent of United States foreign-aid cargoes be 
shipped by American-flag vessels, it should 
be said that no foreign nation would think 
of giving our ships a chance at more than a 
small fraction of their exports, Already our 
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merchant marine has slipped to the point 
where it carries only 28 percent of our im- 
ports and exports. Our actions are double- 
barreled. We build up foreign merchant 
fleets by direct financial aid. Then we make 
it possible for foreign shipping to carry the 
huge majority of our trade. 

Subsidies in accordance with our shipping 
acts, which, incidentally, are the only Gov- 
ernment subsidies that are subject to re- 
capture, plus a sound shipbuilding program 
can correct the unfortunate and inauspicious 
State of our maritime affairs. 


Mr. Dulles Seems To Show Us a One-Way 
Road Downhill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL D. PERKINS 


oF . 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 2, 1954 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Louisville Courier-Journal of 
March 31, 1954: 

Mr. DULLES Seems To Snow Us a Onz-War 
Road DOWNHILL 


Reading and rereading Mr. Dulles’ 
to the Overseas Press Club does not make its 
meaning any clearer. Nor does it cast much 
light on the new“ foreign policy the Sec- 
retary seems at such pains to elucidate, 

Of Mr. Dulles’ deep concern with the 
French predicament in Indochina and the 
decisive battle now being fought, there can 
be no doubt. But our allies there and else- 
where will ask themselves in vain just pre- 
cisely what he plans to do about it, and 
when. The talk carried a clear intimation 
that we are discounting the Geneva confer- 
ence as a possible source of solution. For in 
his anxiety to reassure the diehards in Con- 
gress and to stifie the deadly word appease- 
ment,” Mr. Dulles, in advance, forbids the 
use of two important bargaining tools. We 
shall not, he says, agree even to a limited, 
de facto recognition of the Chinese Govern- 
ment. And we shall not agree even to re- 
main neutral if the question of China's ad- 
mission to the United Nations is presented. 

Thus, while sternly warning the world we 
are not going to be trapped into appease- 
ment at Geneva, we appease at home the 
most irrational of our foreign-policy critics, 
For it is irrational to behave as though a 
nation of 400 million doesn't exist and hasn't 
a government. It is also irrational to cut 
ourselves off from all chance of communi. 
cating with them, from observing their 
movements and informing ourselves of their 
strength and weakness, This is all that 
recognition in the formal sense implies, and 
it is the reason why nations just as realistic 
as we but of longer experience in the world 
of diplomacy, encourage and maintain rece 
ognition even under hostile circumstances. 

But since we rule out bargaining at Ge- 
neva, what alternative is offered? Mr. 
Dulles, it appears, is going to reaffirm our 
determination to retaliate massively against 
aggression, at places and by means of free- 
world choosing. Unfortunately the free 
world is not at all sure that we know, or 
that it knows, what we are talking about, 
and the reservations to a policy seemingly 
so laden with danger are many and positive. 
“But,” says Mr. Dulles, “the imposition on 
southeast Asia of the political system of Com- 
munist Russia and its Chinese Communist 
ally by whatever means, would be a grave 
threat to the whole free community. The 
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United States feels that that possibility 
should not be passively accepted, but 
should be met by united action. This might 
involve serious risks. But these risks are 
far less than those that will face us a few 
years from now if we dare not be resolute 
today.” 

There are several ambiguities in this para- 
graph. First those three words “by what- 
ever means." There is more than a possi- 
bility that in the next few years some parts 
of southeast Asia may elect to ally them- 
selves with the Communist world. Will they 
then incur united action or retaliation? In 
that case who will be the aggressor, the Com- 
munists who will have won an advantage 
by nonmilitary means or we, who will seek 
to annul their victory by force? 

Again, what is meant by united action, 
unless Mr. Dulles is speaking of action 
through the United Nations on the pattern 
of Korea? His colleague, Vice President 
Nixon, has, however, implicitly denounced 
Korea-type action and the little wars that 
would nibble us to death, as being typical of 
the Truman-Acheson foreign policy we have 
now abandoned. If by united action Mr. 
Dulles means that a frightened and reluctant 
alliance must agree to commit itself in ad- 
vance into following us wherever we lead, 
his experience here at home ought to give 
him an inkling of what the answer might be. 
The country is as deeply divided by this 
strange policy which seems to promise us 
more for less, with an implication of des- 
perate alternatives, as our allies are. 

Perhaps it is not by accident that we are 
just now testing in the Pacific weapons of 
so appalling a destructiveness that even their 
creators are drawing back. This, our strate- 
gists may be meaning to say to China or 
Russia, is what you may get if you provoke 
us. This is what we mean by massive re- 
tallation. 

But Mr. Dulles and his advisers surely are 
not unaware of the anger and the fear even 
the testing of these monsters has provoked 
among people we hope to keep on our side. 
‘We ourselves have not yet fully assessed the 
contamination of food supplies that our 
tests have brought about, but we may be 
sure that Communist propaganda will mag- 
nify the results many times over, to people 
desperately dependent on the thousands of 
poisoned fish now floating in the poisoned 
waters. 

Even without Communists to exaggerate 
it, our demonstration of the naked force at 
our disposal carries with it an uncomfort- 
able suggestion of coercion. Coupled with 
a seeming refusal to consult our allies, to 
talk to our potential enemies, we seem to 
be giving the world the alternative to play 
the game our way—or else. We do, it is true, 
give the nations a free choice to play with 
us or against us. But in a world where such 
weapons are to be used freely when we de- 
cide, what advantage is there to being with 
us? Recklessness in the threat of force, 
arrogance in the display of force these seem 
to be important components of Mr. Dulles“ 
new policy. And inevitably they strike fear 
and anger, rather than instilling confidence 
and respect. 


More Careermen—Less Expenditures 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 2, 1954 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
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marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article from the Army, Navy, Air 
Force Journal of March 27, 1954: 

MORE CaREERMEN—LeEss EXPENDITURES 

Defense Secretary Charles E. Wilson, as 
shown by his testimony before the Senate 
Appropriations Committee, will place princi- 
pal reliance upon the “more defense for less 
money” argument to secure congressional 
backing for the forthconring slate of legis- 
lation to improve career incentives. 

In taking this tack, Mr. Wilson is on sound 
ground: attracting good men and keeping 
them in the service will most definitely save 
money and provide stronger defenses. It will 
cut down the shameful turn-over in per- 
sonnel, which necessitates huge training 
programs to fit men for their jobs, only to 
see them return to civilian life as soon as 
they legally can do so. In a matter of only 
a year or 50 a good program of career incen- 
tives would raise the percentage of trained 
and experienced men so that the overall ef- 
ficiency of the Armed Forces would be vastly 
increased and costs lowered. 

Furthermore, it is an argument which Mr. 
Wilson, with his vast experience in indus- 
try. is well qualified to expound authorita- 
tively. Properly presented, it is an argument 
which appeals particularly to the men in 
Congress, committed as they are to a pro- 
gram of economy and efficiency. 

It is encouraging that Mr. Wilson has neg- 
lected no opportunity to put the benefits of 
the program before Congress and the White 
House. The same applies to his Assistant 
Secretary, Dr. John A. Hannah, who has 
worked so diligently to further the program, 
and to the Secretaries of the military depart- 
ments. 

Certainly, the outlook for constructive ac- 
tion is better now than at any time since the 
new administration came into power. 


The Big Lie 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


‘Tuesday, March 30, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, for more than a decade the Demo- 
crats have used “Hoover Depression” as 
a slogan to scare the American people. 
Under leave to extend my remarks, I am 
including an editorial that appears in 
the current issue of the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post. Should not this old Demo- 
cratic slogan now be called the Obses- 
sion of 1954,” which is the suggestion in 
this timely editorial? 

Can THAT “Hoover DEPRESSION” Fravup Be 
= Dod UP Acarn? 

Back in the campaign of 1848, Abraham 
Lincoln, then a member of Congress and a 
Whig, advised the Democrats of his day to 
get themselves a new issue. They had been 
riding the coattails of Andy Jackson, he ob- 
served, for 24 years. 

Right now, it looks as if the leftwing Demo- 
crats of today have broken that century-old 
record. Their current speeches dwell lov- 
ingiy on what they call the depression of 
1929. 


It is not accurate, in any case, to talk about 
the depression of 1929. What happened in 
1929 was a stock-market panic, with a col- 
lapse of paper values and paper profits. A 
lot of people had been speculating in com- 
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mon stocks on a shoestring. Otherwise, 1929 
was a good year. 

In 1930, the total unemployed rose to 4,340,- 
000, and hit 5,560,000 in 1941, after 8 years 
of the New Deal. The situation developed 
into a real business depression in 1931, with 
8 million idle, but again that was roughly 
the same as in 1940, 

The really rough years were 1932, under 
Mr. Hoover, and 1933, under Mr. Roosevelt, 
each showing more than 12 million jobless, 
But in both 1934 and 1935, indubitably 
F. D. R. years, unemployment was over 11 
million, and in 1936 there were 10,600,000: out 
of work. 

A slight recovery showed its timid face 
in 1937, with unemployment down to 7,700,- 
000. At once the economic swamis in the 
White House ran up warning signals, and 
applied their nostrums, to such superb effect 
that in 1938 the number of jobless went back 
to 10,390,000, greater than in any year except 
the disaster years of 1932 and 1933. Even in 
1939, the record shows 9,480,000 looking for 
work. From then on, the war accounted for 
a steady drop toward the scarcity of labor 
which began in 1942, 

At the time, the 50 percent increase in 
unemployment which took place in 1938 
could clearly not be blamed on Mr. Hoover, 
out of office then for 6 years. The slump was 
hastily baptized a recession—not a depres- 
sion, at all—and imputed to the nefarious 
machinations of economic royalists and 
princes of privilege. 

For the Democrats, a depression in 1929 
became a recession in 1938. Now let us find 
a new term for their latest gallop with the 
old warhorse. We propose the obsession of 
1954. 


Rhode Island Has a Nominee for the 
Italian Good Will Tour 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 2, 1954 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, men in 
public life tend to become callous to 
critics, particularly newspaper critics, 
because we know for a fact that it is im- 
possible to please everyone. It is always 
a pleasant surprise when one of us finds 
a word of praise in the editorial col- 
umns of our hometown newspaper. 

Under unanimous consent, I am in- 
serting in the Recorp one of the finest 
editorials I have ever read. This edi- 
torial appeared in my hometown news- 
paper, the Providence Journal, on April 
1, 1954. It is honest; it is factual; and 
it contains an excellent recommendation 
for action by the President. It is 4 
glowing tribute to a great young Ameri- 
can, whose career, to use the words of 
the editorial, “is in itself the symbol of 
America and the realization of what is 
called the great American dream.” 

I subscribe wholeheartedly to the 
Providence Journal's recommendation, 
and I hope that affirmative action is 
taken on it, 

The editorial follows: 

RHODE ISLAND Has A NOMINEE FoR THE ITALIAN 
x Goop W Tour 

President Eisenhower is weighing the re- 
quest of Ambassador Clare Booth Luce that 
Vice President Nixon be sent to Italy for 4 
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short good-will tour as a counter to Com- 
munist propaganda, 

The idea of a good-will tour by an Ameri- 
can official to Italy under present circum- 
stances may be useful. But why Vice Presi- 
dent Nixon when there is a man available 
who, by all the tests we can think of, would 
be a natural for the important assignment? 

We mean United States Senator JOHN O. 
Pastore, of Rhode Island. 

His special qualifications for such a mis- 
sion are many and directly pertinent to 
the nature of the task. 

Senator Pastore is the first American of 
Italian descent to sit in the United States 
Senate, and by the system of political rank- 
ing recognized in this country, he holds the 
highest national office ever attained by a 
man of his people in the United States. 

He speaks Italian quite fluently, and if he 
is as-eloquent in the language of his fathers 
as he is in English his effectiveness as an 
orator presenting the case for the United 
States in the Italian language to a people 
who love oratory needs no further laboring. 

The parents of Senator Pastore were both 
born in Italy, a fact that would make his 
visit as a representative American personal 
to millions of Italians and tie in Italy and 
the United States with a solid kinship of 
ancestry and pride. 7 

The career of Senator PASTORE is in itself 
the symbol of American and the realization 
of what is called the great American dream. 
If there is one democratic virtue of freedom 
that the Communists can never hope to 
match, it is the virtue of opportunity open 
to the industrious, the talented, and the will- 
ing, without regard to race, creed, or color. 

Should further recommendation be re- 
quired, it will be recalled that Senator Pas- 
tore took a leading in the struggle to 
liberalize the rigid McCarran Immigration 
and Naturalization Act, a fact that would 
not go unnoticed in Italy, where there was, 
and still is, deep interest in the law. 

Here is the opportunity for President 
Eisenhower to appeal to the deepest instinct 
of the Italian people—their pride—by assign- 
ing a man of Italian blood as a representa- 
tive American, speaking for America, and 
testifying to the superiority of the American 
way over the Communist. 

The credentials of Senator PASTORE are 
further strengthened by his record as a 
sound internationalist, who believes with the 
President that the United States must be a 
responsible world leader and who has upheld 
the President's hand on Issues of importance 
in the foreign field. 

The fact that the President had appointed 
a representative from the opposition party 
would be a symbol that American politics 
stops at the water's edge and that on funda- 
mentals in foreign affairs, especially with re- 
spect to the Communist international con- 
spiracy, the American people are unified. 

For these reasons, we suggest that the se- 
lection of Senator Pastore by President 
Eisenhower for this extraordinary Italian as- 
signment seems, on the face of it, a natural. 


TVA 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT E. JONES, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 2, 1954 
Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, 
I wish to include the following copy of 
a letter which was addressed to the 
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President by Mr. C. H. Jackson, manager, 
Chamber of Commerce, Florence, Ala.: 
FLORENCE, ALA., 
February 19, 1954. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Preswent: During the fall of 
1952 in the closing days of the national cam- 
paign, you made a speech in Memphis, Tenn. 
An influential citizen of Florence, Hon. Ed- 
ward A. ONeal, introduced you upon this 
occasion. In the course of your speech you 
referred to TVA and stated that in the event 
of your election TVA would be maintained 
at its maximum efficiency, This statement, 
together with Mr. O'Neal's open support of 
your campaign, undoubtedly resulted in your 
receiving many votes In the Tennessee Valley 
that would otherwise have gone to your 
opponent. 

Since being inaugurated as President of 
the United States, considerable concern was 
aroused by a statement attributed to you 
in which you refer to TVA as “creeping so- 
Cialism.” ‘This concern is now approaching 
downright alarm by current reports that you 
will not reappoint Hon. Gordon Clapp as 
Chairman of the TVA Board of Directors. 
This alarm is felt by the board of directors 
of our chamber of commerce, who in their 
official meeting have instructed me to write 
you in behalf of Mr. Clapp's reappointment. 

Frankly, we do not know whether Mr. 
Clapp is a Democrat or a Republican. We 
do know that TVA is supposed to be non- 

and has been so conducted in the 
past. We likewise know that Mr. Clapp is 
an efficient administrator of TVA who rose 
from the ranks to his present position. We 
have serious doubts that you will find anyone 
who is as well qualified and would operate 
TVA as efficiently and impartially for the 
good of the entire Nation as does Mr. Clapp. 

We earnestly hope, therefore, that you will 
not permit partisan politics to be injected 
into the appointment of TVA Directors and 
that you will find it within your good judg- 
ment to reappoint Mr. Clapp to his present 
position. 

Respectfully yours, 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
C. H. Jackson, Manager. 


Tribute to Mrs. Cordell Hull 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. BURR P. HARRISON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 2, 1954 


Mr. HARRISON of Virginia, Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix, I include an edi- 
torial appearing in the News-Leader, a 
daily newspaper published at Staunton, 
Va., issue of March 30, 1954. 

Mrs. Cordell Hull, the subject, died on 
a visit to Staunton, her native city. As 
the editorial points out, she retained 
throughout her eminently useful life a 
deep and active affection for, and inter- 
est in, her home community. Mrs. Hull 
manifested this affection and interest by 
many unselfish acts of civic service 
which won for her the respect, admira- 
tion, and love of Staunton. 

Her former neighbors and friends in 
Staunton join Mr. Hull and other mem- 
bers of the family in sincere mourning 
at the passing of this distinguished, yet 
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modest and unassuming, daughter of 


Virginia. 
The editorial follows: 
A WASHINGTON TRIBUTE TO Mas. HULL 


Mrs. Cordell Hull's love of her native city 
of Staunton and her contribution to the life 
of the community through her successful 
efforts in support of the movement to secure 
the Army’s Woodrow Wilson General Hospital 
during World War II, and for the restoration 
of the Wilson birthplace, are well known 
here. Perhaps not so well known is her large 
contribution to the life of the Nation as the 
helpmeet of her husband during the trying 
years when he was Secretary of State. Of 
this the Washington Post says some things 
which will be of interest to all in this com- 
munity who knew and admired the gracious 
and lovely Staunton woman who played such 
an important part in the national and inter- 
national scene. Says the Post: 

“For 37 years, until her death Friday, Rose 
Frances Hull merged her own life in the life 
of her distinguished husband, Secretary of 
State throughout the turbulent first decade 
of the Roosevelt administration. No public 
man has had, or could have had, a more 
devoted helpmeet. Only Cordell Hull him- 
self can know how much she was the source 
of his strength and the sharer of his burdens. 
But a Nation grateful for the services he has 
rendered to it will share his sorrow in a loss 
which must seem to take away a vital ele- 
ment of his own life. 

“Mrs. Hull was almost always with her 
husband when he made his diplomatic jour- 
neys—and no Secretary of State before him 
had ever traveled so widely. She assumed a 
major portion of his diplomatic duties when 
they were at home—the formal calls, the at- 
tendance at receptions, teas, and numerous 
official functions. She was beloved by the 
ladies of the press, a faithful attendant at 
press luncheons and a generous helper to 
those in search of a story or a touch of color- 
ful, corroborative detail. 

“When Mr. Hull retired in 1944, she claimed 
him for her exclusive own, helping him with 
his mail, caring for his health, cherishing 
the privacy that came as a reward for long 
years of public life. It was commonly be- 
lieved that Mrs, Hull imposed a veto upon 
consideration of her husband for the Presi- 
dency in 1940, My husband isn’t even a 
prospective candidate.’ she declared vehe- 
mently. She wanted the autumn of his life 
to be spent in peace. It must be a solace to 
Cordell Hull that they spent it together.” 


Let’s Have No Appeasement of the Reds 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 2, 1954 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. Speaker, yesterday’s 
New York Times states that President 
Eisenhower has made it plain that this 
Government is deeply committed to 
united action against any Communist 
effort to overrun southeast Asia. The 
Times goes on to say that the President 
“underwrote every word uttered by his 
Secretary of State, John Foster Dulles, 
in proclaiming that policy in a speech 
2 nights ago.” > 

I congratulate the President upon the 
forthright and courageous position he 
is taking in proclaiming to the world, in 
effect, that America is prepared now to 
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stand or fall in unity with other free- 
dom-loving peoples for the preservation 
of justice and liberty. As a Democrat, 
I shall unhesitatingly support any 
course of action dedicated to the ulti- 
mate destruction of communism, and to 
the consummation of justice and right 
in international affairs. The world has 
tried appeasement, but appeasement of 
dictators only invites war and whets the 
insatiable appetites of unprincipled lead- 
ers who dictate the inhuman policies of 
aggressor nations. We have learned the 
lesson that the doctrine of appeasement 
only permits the aggressor to choose his 

- own time and place in which to strike. 
The time has come when we must say 
with firmness that, although we want 
peace, we are no longer willing to stand 
idly by and see the destruction of lib- 
erty anywhere in order to gainit. Peace 
through appeasement is an illusion. 
Every foot of ground yielded now will 
have to be regained later with blood; 
each link that is welded in the chain 
which enslaves humankind in other 
lands can only redound to our own sor- 
row and will ultimately bind us only 
to be severed with the sword. We must 
say to the world that, if a showdown 
must come, we, of this generation, are 
willing to stand the test rather than 
shift the burden to those who will come 
after us. 

America was not made great by men 
and women who flinched in the face of 
duty or danger; but, rather, it became 
great because our illustrious forebears 
met the challenges of their day face to 
face, unwilling to foist the perils upon 
their children's children. We can do no 
less for our own. If force must be met, 
let us meet that force with greater force. 
If freedom must perish from the earth, 
let the victory be a Pyrrhic victory for 
those whose greed for gain has utterly 
blinded them to the whisperings of lib- 
erty which emanate from the souls of 
God-fearing men everywhere. Let us 
not count the cost to ourselves; to hesi- 
tate is to exact a greater price later. 
With determination to uphold the rights 
of free peoples, with steadfast faith in 
an Almighty God who governs the desti- 
nies of nations and who will not see His 
people perish, let us stand up and be 
counted. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I wish to include an editorial 
which appeared earlier this week in one 
of the great newspapers of this country, 
the Charleston Gazette, of Charleston, 
W. Va. I commend the reading of this 
editorial to my colleagues, and I, with 
all my heart, subscribe to the last para- 
graph in particular: 

The Communists have now been put on 
unmistakable notice—the United States, 
Democrat or Republican, will offer no 
appeasement, 


The editorial follows: 


No APPEASEMENT 

Secretary of State John Foster Dulles made 
sense last night when, in a major policy 
address, he sald: 

“Sometimes it is necessary to take risks 
to win peace just as it is necesary in war 
to take risks to win victory. The chances 
for peace are usually bettered by letting a 
potential aggressor know in advance where 
his aggression could lead him.” 
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What the Secretary was leading up to was 
his outline of the two main United States 
objectives in the forthcoming Geneva Con- 
ference: 3 

1. A united and independent Korea, from 
which Communist China will have with- 
drawn its army of invasion. 

2. An end to the Indochina conflict and 
with it a cessation of military aid by Red 
China to the rebel forces in Indochina. 

Mr. Dulles also made it clear that the 
United States will refuse recognition of Red 
China. 

The Secretary's pronouncement had the 
advance approval of President Eisenhower 
and this certainly should make it clear to 
the aggression-minded Communists that the 
United States has no intentions of following 
a policy of appeasement. 

A “get tough” policy, as this appears to be, 
naturally must be taken with certain risks 
but as Mr, Dulles pointed out “these risks 
are far less than those that will face us a 
few years from now, if we dare not be reso- 
lute today.” 

History is filled with lessons teaching us 
that peace cannot be won by appeasing a 
bully. We need go no further back than 
Adolph Hitler to see the truth of this. Hitler 
bulldozed and threatened his way through 
much of Europe and, with the help of 
Chamberlain's appeasement policy, seized 
enough countries and materials of war to 
launch World War II. ’ 

If the free nations had stood up against 
Hitler from the start and made it plain that 
there would be no appeasement, the world 
might very well have escaped that terrible 
carnage, 

Unless we stand firmly Russia and its 
partner, Red China, will follow the Hitler 
technique of picking off one small country 
at a time until they control southeast Asia 
and with it the resources and manpower and 
strategic bases to launch their war of world 
domination. a 

We do not want that; the world could not 
survive with it. 

Harry Truman put the first great barrier 
in the way of the Communist plans when 
he acted swiftly and decisively in commit- 
ting our troops to resist the Red aggression 
in South Korea, 

Mr. Dulles and President Eisenhower are 
making a strong and commendable followup 
in their present stand. 

The Communists have now been put on 
unmistakable notice—the United States, 
Democrat or Republican, will offer no ap- 
peasement. 


We Have a Now-or-Never Chance in the 
Far Wilds of Asia 


EXTENSION 


OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. CARL D. PERKINS 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 2, 1954 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Louisville Courier-Journal: 
We Have 4 Now-or-Neven CHANCE IN THE 

Far WILDS or ASIA 


On June 13, 1940, a desperate cry came 
ringing across the seas to America. It was 
the voice of Paul Reynaud, Premier of 
France, From the storied city of Tours, 
whence his Government had fied before the 
iron tread of Hitler's armies, Reynaud made 
a last desperate appeal to America. 

He recognized our sympathy for the plight 
of his people. Yet “it is one thing to ap- 
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prove and another thing to act,” he re- 
minded us. “It is necessary that clouds of 
war planes from across the Atlantic come 
to crush the eyil force that dominates 
Europe.” 

America did not have “the clouds of 
planes“ at that breathless moment in his- 
tory. We will never Know whether such 
help could have saved France from the last 
ditch of defeat. 

Now another crisis has arisen in French 
affairs, this time in Indochina, Again 
France is asking for American planes. and 
this time we have them at our command. 
The situation is less dramatic than in June 
1940, but it may be even more vital to the 
future peace and security of our free world. 

The 8-year war in Indochina has at last 
reached a climax. The reason is the ap- 
proach of the Geneva meeting on April 26, 
when France, Britain, and America will sit 
down for the first time at a table with the 
Red government of China. Moscow and 
Peiping will undoubtedly choose that mo- 
ment to offer France a deal for getting out 
of Indochina. 

The deal will not be to America's best in- 
terest. It will involve giving up a strategic 
area of Asia to a people's government” that 
will, in a matter of weeks or months, become 
just another Communist government. Yet 
the offer is bound to prove tempting to 
France: just how tempting will depend on 
the events of the next 4 weeks. — 

If France could win a heartening victory 
before Geneva over the Viet Minh, there Is 
a good chance that she will hold out against 
the Red blandishments. If, on the other 
hand, the French defenders should be wiped 
out by the enemy in the besieged fortress of 
Dien Bien Phu, France will be ready to give 
up Indochina on almost any terms. 

The Reds have chosen Dien Bien Phu for 
the acid test. The French have gladly ac- 
cepted it as such, hoping at last to draw 
the guerrillas out of the jungle and give 
them a heavy licking. 

Raymond Aron, writing in Le Figaro, has 
stated the French position clearly. There 
are two alternatives. Either America and 
Britain must recognize that Indochina is 
indispensable to our western defense, and 
be willing to give what it takes to hold it, 
or they must rate Indochina as expendable 
and let the French get out of an Impossible 
position there. “I have no doubt,” he writes, 
“that the Americans and British will choose 
the first part of the alternative, but I am 
Just as sure that they will reject its conse- 
quences.” 

That is exactly what we have done. We 
have admitted our personal stake in Indo- 
china, to the tune of nearly $500 million 3 
year in money and weapons. Yet we have 
not faced the danger that our ald may be 
too little and too late. We are at the very 
point of finding out at Dien Bien Phu. 

The French are not asking for American 
troops in Indochina. They do not want 
them, even as trainers of native forces. 
What they beg for how is plenty of planes 
and bombs to knock hell out of the enemy 
clogged around the fortress in the wilds. 
This is the great opportunity, or the ultimate 
disaster. 

Many hundreds of planes are within flying 
distance of Indochina at American bases in 
the Pacific. Now is the time to use theni. 
Surely we prefer to give our equipment, ex- 
pensive as it is, with another nation to pro- 
vide the manpower. That is the best bar- 
gain we can get in fighting the forces of 
communism. 

America is bitter over the loss of China 
to the Reds. It will have reason for greater 
bitterness if we lose all of Southeast Asta. 
with half a billion people. Yet our Govern- 
ment hesitates, held back mainly by political 
doubts. 

We should slam in everything we can get 
hold of to win that battle in the far-off 
Asian plains, and do it at once. Time, tide, 
and the Communists will not wait. 


1954 
The Program at Pennhurst 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 2, 1954 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. Speaker, the problem 
of the mentally retarded in our popu- 
lation is attracting increasing attention, 
and this is a development we all wel- 
come. This is a big problem. There is 
need of more and better facilities 
throughout the country to provide ade- 
quate care for these unfortunates, and 
there is the matter of trained personnel 
and qualified management 

An example of what can be done to 
better the lot of the mentally retarded 
who require institutional care is amply 
illustrated by the program being con- 
summated at Pennhurst, in Spring City, 
Pa, I think it is well to cross State 
lines and learn aS much as we can in 
this important area of institutional care. 
What has been achieved at Pennhurst, 
under the direction of William C. Phil- 
lips, superintendent, is of interest not 
only to Pennsylvania and West Virginia, 
but also to the country at large. 

There are some 3,525 “students” at 
Pennhurst. About 300 of them are ca- 
pable of absorbing formal education and 
attending school daily. Hundreds more 
learn gardening, carpentry, housekeep- 
ing, weaving and other crafts, and occu- 
pational therapy. It is noteworthy that, 
under Superintendent Phillips’ regime, 
fear has been banished, locked doors 
have been outlawed, and two jail cells 
are no more. 

The viewpoint, philosophy, and experi- 
ence as evidenced by Superintendent 
Phillips in dealing with mental defectives 
are something which should be spread 
outside the confines of Pennsylvania. 
Asa West Virginian, I am glad to be able 
to bring this encouraging story to the 
membership of the House. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I de- 
sire to include in the Appendix of the 
Record by a column entitled “Across the 
Desk,” by the editor of the Inter- 
Borough Press of Spring City, Pa., which 
presents in detail the forward-looking 
program being effectuated at Pennhurst: 

ACROSS THE DESK 

For my New Year's column, I would like 
to give you a report on Pennhurst State 
School, where fear, locked doors, and mis- 
treatment of patients are things of the past. 

It is doubtful that many of you realize 
the scope of Pennhurst, even though its 
population of 3.525 patients and 495 stat 
personnel is equal to the population of 
Royersford. And the school population is 
growing at the rate of 40 a month. 

In a sense, Pennhurst State School is a 
big business, 

The school’s physical plant and payroll are 
equally impressive. There are 89 buildings 
scattered over 1,400 hilltop acres and $3,250,- 
000 in State funds pouring into the institu- 
tion annually. Of this amount, $350,000 in 
annual payroll goes to staff personnel and 
employees living in Chester County and $300,- 
000 in Montgomery County. 

The school maintains a fine dairy, piggery. 
chickery, truck gardens, and shops for 
plumbing, electrical work, carpentry, tin- 
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smiths, blacksmiths, mattress making, shoe- 
making, printing, sewing and mending. 
There is a 310-bed hospital with 6 resi- 
dent doctors, 1 parttime doctor, and 34 
registered nurses. There is s 4-chair barber 
shop and a beauty parior operated by 2 
beauticians. 

But far more important than the physical 
Plant is the transformation that has come 
over Pennhurst in the past 5 years under 
the capable direction of William A. Phillips, 
superintendent. 

Phillips arrived at Pennhurst in 1948 when 
the school was operating under a cloud of 
Patient mistreatment and abuse. There 
were 46 escapees, compared with 2 at present. 
There were locked wards and ugly stories of 
patient abuse by attendant help. 

The superintendent's first steps were to 
fire 23 department heads, unlock the “jail” 
wards and replace fear with sympathetic 
treatment and understanding care. 

Today, there are no delinquents at Penn- 
hurst. One medical doctor, a psychiatrist, 
is assigned to handle all disciplinary cases. 
If a child is uncontrollable, he is sent to the 
Huntingdon Training School. 

Attendants are selected not only for thelr 
capabilities, but on the basis of their moth- 
erly or fatherly attitudes. 

If a patient deteriorates after commitment 
to the school, he is returned to his home for 
a brief period and then sent to Pennhurst 
again in an attempt to adjust him to his 
new surroundings. ‘ 

The number of escapes has been reduced 
remarkably. When roll is called each eve- 
ning at 6, attendants mark absentees and 
if the missing patients have not appeared 
by 7 p. m., a teletype message is sent out 
over the State police network. Often the 
missing patients have not escaped but merely 
wandered away. 

There are three classes of patients—rang- 
ing downward in intelligence from moron 
to imbecile to idiot. In the moron class, 
about 290 are educable and attend school 
regularly. Others are in occupational ther- 
apy, learning to do mending, weaving. house- 
keeping, and the like. 

Ages of the patients range from 6 months 
to 80 years but they are all children and 
treated as such. 

Superintendent Phillips estimates that 
there are 15,000 “children” who should be 
in institutions but are now living with their 
parents in Pennsylvania homes. More and 
more parents are beginning to realize it. 
That is the big reason for the swelling enroll- 
ment at Pennhurst and at the other two 
State schools of its kind in Pennsylvania. 

Their care is Just as important as the care 
of norma] children. A visit to Pennhurst 
will convince you that the Commonwealth 
is caring well for its wards. 


Isolation at Geneva? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 2, 1954 


Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, there has 
been much discussion with regard to 
the procedures adopted whereby Red 
China will be permitted to participate 
in the forthcoming Geneva conference. 
Concern and consternation is rampant 
amongst many of our citizens because 
of their feeling that this constitutes a 
recognition of Communist China and at- 
tendance at the Geneva conference will 
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result in an agreement or secret com- 
mitment on the part of the United States 
to raise only token objection to the de- 
sires of some of our Allies to have Red 
China admitted into the United Nations. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I hereby include the article 
by George Sokolsky entitled “Isolation 
at Geneya?” 

ISOLATION AT GENEVA? 
(By George Sokolsky) 

Just as the war in Korea became a con- 
flict with Red China, so the Indochina war 
is a conflict with Red China. Therefore, 
at the Geneva conference, Red China will 
speak for these countries; the Peking radio 
already claims that Red China will speak for 
the whole of Asia. This, of course, is a 
geographical exaggeration. Nevertheless, 
the United States will at Geneva face a 
formidable antagonist who will demand full 
recognition as a member of the United Na- 
tions as a minimum basis for future dis- 
cussions. 

There will be no other issue at Geneva 
until the question of recognition is settled, 
and in this the United States stands utterly 
alone. To Great Britain recognition offers 
hope for the vast China trade, which could 
mean a restoration of an Asiatic economic 
empire; also, the British are anxious to 
force upon India an irrevocable east or west 
decision. 

To France, such a recognition could mean 
that the Indochina war would be settled by 
a truce or a peace. To Soviet Russia it 
would mean the fulfillment of the conquest 
of China and the satisfaction of the wishes 
of the second most important member of 
the Soviet universal state. To the United 
States it can only mean the end of an 
adventure in international leadership that 
failed. 

As the situation has developed, Formosa 
is not at this moment the issue. The lead- 
ing powers are not considering Formosa's 
sensibilities or Chiang Kal-shek's future. 
The issue at Geneva will be how far the 
United States will go to resist recognition 
of Red China by the United Nations with 
a seat on the Security Council. 

If the United States is adamant, threat- 
ening to use the veto or even to withdraw 
from the United Nations on the ground that 
no nation can fight its way into it, the con- 
ference will break up. If the United States 
adopts the view that it cannot resist its 
friends or a majority of the principal pow- 
ers, the conference will be reduced to cut- 
ting the United States down to size in inter- 
national affairs. Great Britain will then 
emerge as the leader of the Western Euro- 
pean nations and the United States will be 
isolated. 

The pattern is clear, but how to salvage 
anything is not so clear. Too many errors 
of judgment led up to this climactic con- 
ference, and those errors cannot be erased. 

Practicality in time of war developed into 
almost abject compromise and appeasement, 
At Geneva, the last step may be taken—the 
recognition of Red China as the successor 
state to Nationalist China, our ally in World 
War II. 

The new isolationism ls not so repugnant 
to a people who are weary of constant diplo- 
matic defeats at great cost. Never since the 
days of the America First movement have 
Americans generally been so apathetic about 
foreign affairs or so antagonistic to foreign 
countries. No European or Asiatic nation is 
today popular among the American people, 
unless it be Turkey. The pendulum Is swing- 
ing away from nearly 20 years of excessive 
emphasis on foreign affairs. 

The danger, of course, is war, but this 
our people do not recognize. The helibombs 
go off and then are only curiosities, such ag 
fireworks displays were at the beginning of 
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the 20th century. The failure of Civil De- 
fense to arouse our people to the dangers 
of a war of extermination is only another 
evidence of their apathy on the entire sub- 
ject of a prospective war. : 

All this Geneva will in some manner in- 
fluence. The gathering of states could have 
been held at the United Nations in New York, 
but the decision has been to hold this con- 
Terence, as so many others, outside the United 
Nations. It is essentially a European con- 
ference, although Asiatics will be present, 
in which the American delegation will have 
to stand alone, if there is courage left to 
fight it out. There may not be such courage 
left, particularly on the principle that a 
nation must not shoot its way into the 
United Nations. 


Criticism of Trinity River Project 
Authorization 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HUBERT B. SCUDDER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 2, 1954 


Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks, I de- 
sire to include an editorial from the 
March 28 issue of the Eureka (Calif.) 
Humboldt Times, 
~ The editorial is very timely in that it 
deals with the question of validity sur- 
rounding authorization of the Trinity 
River diversion project, as a division of 
the Central Valley project. One of the 
last acts of the former Secretary of the 
Interior was to authorize the multimil- 
lion Trinity River project as a unit of 
the CVP, with a finding of feasibility. 

The people in Humboldt and Del Norte 
Counties have long protested this au- 
thorization on the basis that local wa- 
ter needs, for the present and foresee- 
able future, were not given ample con- 
sideration. They feel, in effect, that an 
issue vital to the north coastal sector 
of California is being argued in a re- 
mote court—denying regional, affected 
interests the right of counsel. 

I have continuously protested the au- 
thorization by the former Interior Sec- 
retary. I am in complete agreement 
with the report of the Appropriations 
Committee in denying funds for the 
Trinity division on the basis that the 
project was not authorized by legisla- 
tion, no construction funds have been 
previously appropriated, and the cost 
far exceeds that specified in the policy 
for limiting secretarial authorizations. 

The committee report assures protec- 
tion of local requirements; and the edi- 
torial referred to above, entitled “Court 
Without Counsel,” is as follows: 

Court WITHOUT COUNSEL 

Fresno, in the San Joaquin Valley of Call- 
fornia is quite a long way from Trinity 
County—much farther, at any rate, tban 
are numerous points in northern California. 
Which would infer that matters relating to 
Trinity County might be discussed nearer at 
home, either within the county itself or at 
some nearby point. 

This is a thought that comes to mind as 
@ result of recent news stories from Fresno 
to the effect that current efforts to divert 
the waters of the Trinity River to points in 
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central California are now concentrated in 
and around Fresno, where a group of pro- 
ponents of the diversion move assembled to 
renew demands to Congress that the diver- 
sion project be approved and integrated into 
the Central Valley water and irrigation pro- 
gram. ; 

At any rate, there is no question that a 
concentrated effort is shaping up to gain 
congressional approval of the controversial 
diversion program involving the Trinity and 
that efforts, likewise, are being made to en- 
list the full support of all valley counties and 
communities in the renewed campaign. 

And, equally apparent, is the obvious fact 
that the north-coast country, including 
Humboldt County, is to be entirely ignored 
in the discussions and excluded from ses- 
sions aimed at forcing the diversion program 
in Congress. And again equally apparent is 
the fact that this bypassing of north-coast 
interests follows out a pattern that has been 
in evidence from the outset of the move to 
take the Trinity water to points far distant 
from its source and flow in northwestern 
California. 

This, indeed, has been one of the principal 
points of criticism raised by local interests 
and among the chief objections that have 
been voiced from the north-coast region. 
When, for example, the project was first 
proposed, people of this region were the last 
to learn of it, notwithstanding the fact that 
the Trinity flows through part of Humboldt 
County in its course to join the Klamath 
River, with its final outlet at the mouth of 
the Klamath in Del Norte County. Again, 
there appeared to have been a studied effort 
to exclude local spokesmen from sessions 
during the last few years in which hurried 
efforts were made to force the issue. Finally, 
the project was presented to Congress by 
reclamation authorities, under the last na- 
tional administration, as an accomplished 
fact, but without the concurrence either of 
all interests concerned—including the 
north-coast countles—or the State of Cali- 
fornia itself. And now this pattern again 
becomes apparent in view of the Fresno ses- 
sion, with local interests not even extended 
the courtesy of an invitation to appear. 

This arbitrary action on the part of diver- 
sion proponents was brought to the atten- 
tion of Congress not long ago by Congress- 
man Huserr B. Scupper, of this district, who 
pointed out that there was serious doubt as 
to the validity of the previous action taken 
by the House of Representatives, in approv- 
ing the plan in principle, in view of the lack 
of concurrence by the State of California, 
Moreover, Mr, Scupper pointed out that the 
reclamation people actually usurped the 
prerogatives of Congress in even approving 
the program without prior congressional in- 
vestigation, and cited this action as a reason 
why Congress should place a curb on the 
reclamation authorities in the matter of 
committing public funds without prior con- 
gressional study and approval. 

At the Fresno sessions there was a consid- 
erable showing made as to the need of the 
Central Valley area for more water. Nor does 
anyone dispute that obvious fact. But there 
are additional facts also to be considered, 
including the relative requirements of the 
northwestern region and the availability of 
other sources accessible to the valley people, 
including the untapped Feather River and 
its tributaries. But these facts evidently are 
being ignored in the new campaign to divert 
the Trinity waters, with attention focused 
entirely on that demand. 

Reviewing the entire issue over the Trinity, 
there is no question that the high-handed 
action by proponents and the contemptuous 
treatment of critics have accounted for much 
of the bitterness aroused in the north coast 
region. What the critics are asking, in the 
main, la that the proposed project be exam- 
ined and reviewed from every angle and 
viewpoint, in order to make sure that all 
concerned have an opportunity to interpose 
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opinions, and by the same token, that all 
regional interests are protected in the matter 
of their own needs and requirements. But 
it begins to become apparent again that this 
opportunity and this reassurance are to be 
denied, 

What it sums up to, in effect, is that an 
issue vital to every sector of northern Call- 
fornia is being argued in a remote court 
wherein affected regional interests are de- 
nied the right to counsel or representation. 


An Assumption That Should Be Checked 
Before It Gains Further Currency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 2, 1954 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, while 
all of us watch with axiety the course 
of events in Indochina, where we hope 
to see communism held at bay, we should 
not overlook the course of events in 
France, where the major responsibility 
for this task should lie. 

It is abundantly evident, Mr. Speaker, 
that the French are anxious to terminate 
the war as early as possible and are 
ready to make great concessions to the 
Reds in order to extricate themselves 
from it. 

The United States is, of course, bear- 
ing the major financial burden of the 
war in Indochina, aggregating now some 
80 percent of the cost, or well over a 
billion dollars, in the last year. If the 
war were terminated, it would, or should, 
remove a heavy burden from the backs 
of the taxpayers of the United States. 

The French, however, have different 
plans. An article in the influential Paris 
newspaper, Le Monde, for the week of 
March 19, suggests that, if the war in 
Indochina could only be stopped, all or 
part of those wonderful American dol- 
lars could then be diverted to metro- 
politan France itself. Mr. Speaker, the 
French Government is already relying on 
American aid to meet its normal domes- 
tic budgetary requirements, while its as- 
sembly considers further tax cuts for the 
French people. 


In all candor, let us not encourage our 
friends in France to think that it will be 
to their financial advantage to quit the 
Indochina war against the Reds so that 
they can enjoy more American aid at 
home. To let any such impression gain 
currency would be no service to the cause 
of Western unity; on the contrary, it 
would be the greatest disservice both to a 
free France, and above all, to the Ameri- 
can taxpayer. 


Mr. Speaker, the pertinent excerpt 
from the article in Le Monde follows: 

It has been said that the [ending] of 
the war in Indochina would only free 136 
billion francs, which could then be trans- 
ferred to the defense of France Itself, That 
is correct. But, without giving any weight 
to the hypothesis of the ratification of 
EDC, the ending of hostilities would prob- 
ably permit the transfer to metropolitan 
France of a part of the American ald. The 
end of [military] operations would thus not 
be without financial profit. 


1954 
The Crusade for Truth in Advertising 
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Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following excellent article by Mr. 
Daniel J. Murphy, Director, Bureau of 
Antideceptive Practices, Federal Trade 
Commission. 

Mr. Murphy is one of my constituents 
from Chelsea, Mass. He has been as- 
sociated with the Federal Trade Com- 
mission for a good many years and does 
possess an excellent knowledge gained 
from his study and valuable experience 
with the problems in this department of 
our Government. 

The article follows: 

| From the Trade Practice Bulletin] 
THE CRUSADE FOR TRUTH IN ADVERTISING * 
(By Dan Murphy) 

On Thursday, March 5, 1885, a full-page 
testimonial appeared in the Washington 
Post purporting to be a facsimile reproduc- 
tion of a handwritten Presidential procla- 
mation endorsing a certain brand of whis- 
ky. This purported endorsement stated that 
Duffy's Pure Malt Whisky is “The purest 
whisky known in all Christendom. The use 
of any other would be dangerous. I may add 
criminal either as a beverage or for medicinal 
use.” It then recommended this whisky as 
a “positive cure for consumption and other 
wasting diseases in their early stages“ .“ 
The endorsement was, in all probability, a 
100 percent distillation of Mr. Duffy's imagi- 
nation. 

A casual examination of the newspapers 
and magazines published before the turn of 
the century will disclose an amazing array 
of advertisements not only in dubious taste, 
as the one mentioned above, but patently 
fraudulent. The almost universal concern 
for one's physical well-being made the pat- 
ent-medicine field particularly verdant and 
it was the excesses committed in this realm 
that gave initial impetus to the wheels of 
reform. 

In a message to Congress on June 21, 1911, 
President Taft made the following state- 
ment: 

“Fraudulent misrepresentations of the 
curative value of nostrums not only operate 
to defraud purchasers but are a distinct 
menace to the public health. There are 
none so credulous as sufferers from disease. 
‘The need is urgent for legislation which will 
prevent the raising of false hopes of speedy 
cures of serious ailments by misstatements of 
facts as to worthless mixtures on which the 
sick will rely while their diseases progress 
unchecked.” 

When, on September 26, 1914, the Federal 
Trade Commission Act was approved, sec- 
tion 5, the principal substantive provision of 
the act, gave the Commission authority to 
prevent the use of unfair competition in 
commerce. This was construed by the Com- 
mission to include false advertising. 

The first two formal cases decided by the 
Commission in 1916 involved false adver- 
tising. The first formal case involving false 
advertising of a drug was decided in 1918, 
One of the first cases to be judicially re- 
viewed under this statute involved a false 


* These statements are personal expres- 
sions of the writer and not official state- 
ments of the Commission. 
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advertisement of food. The court affirmed 
the Commission's order to cease and desist 
and declared that such was the congressional 
intent, stating in part that— 

“The Commissioners are to stop all those 
trade practices that have a capacity or ten- 
dency to injure competitors directly or 
through deception of purchasers, quite irre- 
spective of whether the specific practices in 
question have yet been denounced in com- 
mon-law cases.“ 

While in 1919 the Commission was circum- 
scribed in its authority to determine what 
constituted an unfair method of competi- 
tion by the decision in the Gratz case, and 
10 years later was limited in its power to 
decide whether a proceeding was in the 
public interest, the Klesner case, the coup 
de grace was delivered in 1931 by the Supreme 
Court in the Raladam decision. 

In the case of the Federal Trade Commis- 
mission v. Raladam, a false and misleading 
advertising charge directed against the man- 
ufacturers of Marmola, an alleged obesity 
cure, failed because it was not supported by 
proof of injury to competitors. Marmola 
was advertised as a scientific product devel- 
oped by years of research. Evidence intro- 
duced in the course of hearings before the 
Commission disclosed that the important 
ingredient in the preparation was desiccated 
thyroid, allegedly dangerous unless admin- 
istered under competent medical supervision. 
Despite the presence of public interest and 
proof of the charge, the court said: 

It ls obvious that the word ‘competition’ 
(in sec. 5 of the Federal Trade Commission 
Act) imports of the existence of present or 
potential competitors, and the unfair meth- 
ods must be such as injuriously affect or 
tend thus to affect the business of these 
competitors.” 

The cumulative effect of these decisions 
was to turn back the clock and leave the 
consumer once again, for the most part, un- 
protected against false and misleading ad- 
vertising. 

The Commission being an organization of 
dedicated public servants, however, con- 
tinued to make bricks without the benefit 
of judicial straw and, within a few years, 
their efforts were rewarded when the Su- 
preme Court in the Algoma case reappraised 
the Commission’s function. 

In the Instant case the respondents were 
representing yellow pine as California white 
pine. The Commission found that such a 
practice was deceptive but the lower court 
decided to the contrary. The Supreme 
Court, however, in sustaining the Commis- 
slon's appeal, ruled that the findings of the 
Commission as to the facts, if supported by 
testimony, shall be conclusive. It also held 
that the public is entitled to its choice even 
though dictated by caprice, fashion, or gross 
ignorance. 

In the Keppel case (1934), the previously 
erected hurdle making the determination of 
unfair methods of competition a matter for 
judicial pronouncement was lowered if not 
in effect pushed aside by the Supreme Court. 
The Gratz case to all intents and purposes 
was overruled. 

A defective elixir of sulfanilamide which 
claimed 73 lives was the vis major in remoy- 
ing the barrier of the Raladam case. Despite 
strong opposition from vested interests, Con- 
gress in 1938 passed the Wheeler-Lea amend- 
ment to the Federal Trade Commission Act. 

The amendment enlarged section 5 of the 
Federal Trade Commission Act to provide 
that in addition to unfair methods of com- 
petition, unfair or deceptive acts or prac- 
tices in commerce were unlawful. A new 
section, 12, was added declaring specifically 
that the false advertisement of food, drugs, 
devices and cosmetics is unlawful and a de- 
ceptive act or practice within the meaning 
of section 5. It is in this category that the 
Commission was given vital injunctive 
powers, enabling it to act promptly with re- 
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spect to those products or devices which are 
potentially dangerous to health. 

Thus, the consuming public was restored 
to at least an equal position before the law 
as the merchant or manufacturer Injured by 
unfair or dishonest competitors, 

The Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce of the House of Representatives 
in House Report No. 1613, 75th Congress, Ist 
session, In discussing amendments of the 
Federal Trade Commission Act proposed by 
the Wheeler-Lea Act, among other things 
stated: s 

"We cannot ignore the evils and abuses of 
advertising; the imposition upon the unsus- 
pecting; and the downright criminality of 
preying upon the sick as well as the con- 
suming public through fraudulent, false or 
subtle mlsleadin advertisements. 
Among the more obvious needs of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission Act are those giving 
more effective control of advertisements af- 
fecting the public health and fraudulent 
5 as to its food and medicinal sup- 
plies.” 

The Wheeler-Lea amendment also effected 
an important procedural change in the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission Act. Formerly, it 
was necessary for the Commission to seek 
judicial confirmation of its cease and desist 
orders. By virtue of the amendment, the 
orders now become self-executory if not ap- 
pealed within 60 days of their issuance, 

That branch of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission which is particularly concerned with 
the investigation and trial of all matters in- 
volving unfair and deceptive acts and prac- 


- tices, the bulk of which constitutes false and 


misleading advertising, is the Bureau of 
Antideceptive Practices. Since the estab- 
lishment of the Commission, this Bureau has 
passed through many metamorphoses, but its 
basic concept and function, like water find- 
ing its own level, remains unchanged. 

Complaints are brought to the attention 
of the Commission and indirectly to the Bu- 
reau of Antideceptive Practices by members 
of the public or consumers, by competitors 
and through the means of a continuous sur- 
vey of advertising media. Several hundred 
thousands of radio and television continui- 
ties, magazines, newspapers, etc.. are ex- 
amined annually in the coursé of this survey. 

Briefly, the Bureau of Antideceptive Prac- 
tices may follow one of two well-defined 
courses of action In the handling of a given 
matter. 

If an offender voluntarily agrees to dis- 
continue the unfair or deceptive practice in 
question, he may be accorded an opportunity 
to enter Into an agreement, called a stipula- 
tion, to cease and desist. The mechanics of 
this informal process are handled by the 
Bureau of Industry Cooperation, to whom the 
case is referred after investigation for 
precessing and disposition. 

If the opportunity to stipulate is not 
deemed expedient by the Commission, as in 
cases of deliberate fraud or where the prod- 
uct is potentially dangerous, formal com- 
plaint is usually issued. 

The complaint is served upon the respond- 
ent by registered mali and contains a fair 
statement of the charges. The 
may be represented by counsel or answer in 
his own behalf. After the formal answer has 
been filed, hearings are held at which the 
testimony of witnesses is taken under oeth 
before an officer called a hearing examiner. 
The customary rules of evidence are ap- 
Plicable and the respondent is accorded all 
the rights of a party to litigation in court. 
The decision of the hearing examiner is 
designated as an Initial decision. 

The case ultimately comes before the Com- 
mission for its approval upon the record, 
If the charges in the complaint have not 
deen sustained by the evidence, the com- 
plaint will be dismissed. If sustained, how- 
ever, the Commission will make its findings 
as to the facts and issue its order to cease 
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and desist. The respondent, of course, has 
the right of appeal from the initial decision 
of the hearing examiner and the right of 
appeal from the Commission's order to the 
Circuit Court of Appeals, or finally to the 
Supreme Court. 

The purpose of advertising—to sell goods, 
like the objective of the Bureau of Anti- 
deceptive Practices—to foster truth in ad- 
vertising, is elemental. The media and the 
scope of the former is, however, constantly 
increasing to keep pace with the marvelous 
world in which we live. Consequently, the 
administrative task of the Bureau is con- 
comitantly increasing. Considering the 
enormity of the assignment, much has been 
accomplished, but much still remains to be 
done. For the most part, the patently fraud- 
ulent tactics of the early days have all but 
dieappeared from the commercial scene. 

Protagonists of the Commission most fre- 
quently point to the creditable services ren- 
dered the consuming public. All but the 
most prejudiced, however, will admit that 
such benefits have redounded to the business 
community as well through the maintenance 
of fair competition. 


+ Injustice to the Aged 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 2, 1954 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, I in- 
clude in the Recorp today a letter from 
an elderly correspondent in Seattle, 
Wash., expressing his sense of dismay 
and betrayal at the discovery that his 
penge insurance is not insurance after 

I thought (foolishly, I suppose) that even 
the Congress of the United States could not 
annul a contract already complete and ful- 
filled in every detail. I thought (foolishly, 
I suppose) the Constitution of the United 
States would not recognize a new law that 
Was retroactive and that would hurt a good 
citizen and deprive him of what he was law- 
fully entitled to— 


My correspondent writes. 

How long is Congress going to continue 
to hurt the good citizens of the United 
States, Mr. Speaker, by deluding them 
about this program? If we are going to 
continue to call it insurance, it must op- 
erate as insurance, and not be hedged 
about with fine-print loopholes. If it is 
not going to operate like insurance, we 
should not use that illusory term. 

My correspondent's letter follows: 

SEATTLE, WASH, 
Representative HAROLD C, OSTERTAG, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sm: After reading an article in the 
Nonder's Digest and seeing your name given 
as author of a bill dealing with social secu- 
rity, I thought that you might like to know 
my particular case under the present social- 
security law. 

I am 68 years old. I am a machinist by 
trade end have made my contribution, or 
in other words, I have paid my taxes under 
the law since it was first enacted. I have 
not missed even one quarter. In 1950 I be- 
came eligible for my pension. This fitted in 
with my physical condition perfectly, for I 
had undergone 2 coronary heart attacks, and 
my doctor advised me to work only about 4 
hours per day, I therefore gave up my Job, 


opment of atomic energy. 
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and upon the advice of the social-security 
adviser started in a small business of my 
own, which consisted chiefly of services 
which I rendered. For a few months I re- 
ceived my pension, this supplemented my 
earnings and allowed me to live normally, 
Then the law was changed and I was no 
longer entitled to a pension, but was bur- 
dened with another tax in addition to my 
regular income tax. This compelled me to 
work longer hours in order to live, for you 
must understand that I have a home and a 
wife to support. My wife, although several 
years younger than I, is not able to work 
away from home. 

I understand that if I had property, or 
bonds, or income from bank deposits, I 
would be able to secure my pension, but 
because I have only two hands to depend 
on I am penalized and discriminated against. 

I have worked continuously for 52 years, 
raised a family of 2. My daughter is a grad- 
uate of the University of Washington, my 
son of the high school; both are married. 
I was promised by the President of the 
United States that when I had completed 
my part of the social-security law I was then 
entitled to my pension, and laboring under 
the impression that I was secure in my pen- 
sion, I failed to make any other provision 
for my old age. I thought (foolishly, I sup- 
pose) that even the Congress of the United 
States could not annul a contract already 
complete and fulfilled in every detail. I 
thought (foolishly, I suppose) the Consti- 
tution of the United States would not recog- 
nize a new law that was retroactive and 
that would hurt a good citizen and deprive 
him of what he was lawfully entitled to, for 
I had completed my part of the soclal-secu- 
rity-law requirements before the new law 
was enacted. 

I have stated my case to you thinking that 
in the months to come when the social- 
security law is to be reconsidered and 
amended that it might throw a little light 
on the inequities of the law and help to 
make the new law a blessing to all good 
citizens when they reach the age of partial 
retirement. 

Yours sincerely, 
James H. EDWARDS. 

P. S—If you will give me the name of 
those on the committee appointed to study 
social security I will send them a copy of 
this letter, 


Republicans Planning Political Choice for 
TVA Chairmanship 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 2, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Washington Daily News: 

TVA AND Potrrics 


One of the Government's most successful 
enterprises has been the Tennessee Valley 
Authority. This great power undertaking 
was a boon to national defense in World War 
II. and now is a key operation in the devel- 
It has been a 
stimulant of vast impact on the economic 
life of the area it serves. 

A major reason for TVA's efficiency has 
been its freedom from politics. 

For years, Scripps-Howard newspapers op- 
posed the persistent efforts of former Senator 
Kenneth McKellar to lay political hands on 
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the TVA. And the TVA did not become 
a victim of the spoils system. 

Now, it seems possible that fight may have 
to be fought again. 

This time, Republican politicians in Ten- 
nessee are promoting a political candidate 
tor the chairmanship of the TVA. Their 
candidate is Harry Carbaugh, former vice 
chairman of the Republican National Fi- 
nance Committee, 

The TVA laws specifically forbid the ap- 
pointment of TVA officlals on a political 
basis. 

President Eisenhower has promised to see 
that the TVA is operated at maximum em- 
ciency.” Mr. Carbaugh's candidacy does not 
lend itself to that purpose. 


Federal Internal Revenue Collections for 
the Fiscal Year 1953 by States Com- 
pared With Grants-in-Aid to State 
and Local Governments, and Federal- 
Aid Payments Direct to Individuals 
Within the States Other Than Loans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 2, 1954 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recor, I include the following: 


Federal internal revenue collections for the 
fiscal year 1953, by States, compared with 
reported grants-in-aid to State and local 
governments, and Federal aid payments 
direct to individuals within the States 
other than loans 


{Compiled from origina! Treasury Department reports 
by Paul O. Peters} 


Grants-in 
Infernal reve-| ald and | Peroent 
State nue collee- | payments} of cul- 
tion 1953 totndl- | tection 
Alabama . $808, 572, ACT $95, 111, ong) 
Arizona... 185, S40, 007| 31, GRA, T2 
Arkansia_. 162, 118, G 72. M. 47! 
Californis.— , ANT 339, 650, 454 
Colorado. „ GSI, 259, 551) 70, 805, 0 
Connecticut.. 1. 225, 095,1551] 39 353, 56: 


Delaware.. M45, 322, $25) 7. . O11 
Florida. 657. 563, 208) RG, UTS, 61 
Georgia. TOS, 214, U. 123, 187, 75 
Idaho.. 117. C01. 401) 29, 022, 
Niinois D, 878, 354, Sl UU, 272, 713 
Indians. 50) 74, 871, 
Iowa 74. MN. 
Kansus.. G, 502, 242) 
Kentucky.. 340, 
Loukiani.. „281. 479, 083 
Maine 177, 777, 7 21, 857, 614 


| 
1, O41, 422, 475106, 442, 620) 
1, 01%, 610, BUI 110, 029, B61 
, O70, 122, 80 J, 200, 1 
1, O40, 200, 944, K5, 146, 048) 
142, 328, 433) 71, 604, 72 
1, 856, 156, 015 139, 634, 101 
122. 724, 817 32. 140, 
409, 32, O40) 42, 842. 


Maryland t,i 
Massachusetts. 


Nevada... 0. --,250. TY, 262, 324) 13,163, G5 
New Hampshire.. „ 122, 726, 854| 12, 305, 482 
New Jersey ennea] 2, 024, 700, 986) BA, 232, 

New Niet ſco. . . HA 791, 704) 34, Gas, 504 
Now Vurk 12, OM), 197, O25 N, 076, 374 


1.611. G30, 340| 94. 716, 720 
71, 401, 340} 30, 471, 714 
4, 849, Ou, Ku 1397, O44, 138 


North Carolina. 
North Dakota. 


Pae=behow Se SAS Rui epee stakaep has, „Serzz 
BRSRUSLEBCRSESBUESBAGSSzQsnaaoensascswae 


Oklabo: 656, 000, 053; 103, 313, 1 
Oregon... 472, 802, 053) Ai, 184,635) 1 
Pennsylvania 5, 160, 536, bad 143, 279, 73 
Rhodo Island. e-n- 98, O84, 14, 89%, 338 
Bouth Carolina......| 206, 782, 452) G4, 347, 67 


Footnotes at end of table. 
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Federal internal revenue collections for the 
fiscal year 1953, by States, compared with 
reported grants-in-aid to State and local 
governments, and Federal aid payments 


direct to individuals within the States 
other than loans—Continued 
Grants-in- 

Internal reve-| aid and | Percent 

Pinte nue collee | paynionts| of col- 

tion 1953 to indi- | Jection 

viduals 
| 

South Dakota $76, 804, 068 $31, 235,600) 40. 67 
Tonne e oee 420, 95A, 821 GA, 531, 067 18. 33 
The. Sco. -| 2, 272, M. 027/227, N. 6 10.03 
Ian T 77 182; 300, THA] 32, M8, 2% 21. 34 
Vermont... 3 75, 151, 680 11, O, 344 15. 44 
Virginia... +] 1,124, 480, 815) 65, O50, 450 5. 80 
Waahington !. 851,017. 325| 97, 643. 322 11.46 
West Virgi 301, 745, 274) 46, 523, 355 15.42 
Wenn 1,407, , 417 76, 406, 571 B. 44 
Wyoming 63, 790, 618 23, 464, 184 36. 78 
Hawall 10. 60 


136, 318, sai 26, 718, 876 


1 Report for Maryland includes revenue collections 
from Puerto Kico and the District of Columbia, 

2 Report for Washington includes revenue collections 
from Alaska, Grants-in-ald and payments to indi- 
viduals for 1963 in Akiska totaled $11,317,407. 


Total collections cleared by 
collectors of internal 
revenue, fiscal 1953 

Total grants-in-aid to State 
and local units plus 
checks to individuals 
within the States, fiscal 


$70, 117, 917, 819 


$4, 053, 941, 794 
tions returned =- 5.78 
Percent of national income 

collected, 19583 23.19 


Percentage of grants-in-aid and payments to 
individuals Jor the last 4 years 


Returned 
Fiscal 1950. 957, 131, 768 | $5, 518, 870, 345 
Fiscal 1081. 51, 487,378,103 | 4,850, 097, 620 
Fiscal 1882. 65, 009, 584,500 | 4. 241, 158, 202 
Fiscal 19683. 70, 117,917,819 | 4,053, 941, 794 


Grants-in-aid and payments to individuals 
apparently are getting less and less each year, 
but our foreign-aid programs and military 
commitments are taking more and more of 
the tax revenues. 

We hope the American people understand 
what is happening to their tax revenues. 


Social Security 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 2, 1954 


Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I submit one letter 
to be printed in the Appendix of the REC- 
orp. This letter is typical of many re- 
ceived in expression of certain inequali- 
ties in the social-security law: 

ALEXANDRIA, IND., February 20, 1954. 
Hon. JOHN V. BEAMER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sm: I am writing in regards to social 
security. 

I have been covered by social security for 
about 8 years and draw $57 amonth. Outof 
that I pay the following month end bills: 
Gas, $20; electricity, $5; garbage, $1.50; and 
water, $3. 

My taxes on my home is $75. Insurance 
$70, doctor bills and clothing and miscella- 
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neous and upkeep of my home about $100. 
Making a total of $600 which leaves me $84 
to live on. 

I have paid in three times as much in 
social security as some who are drawing 
$85 a month. I do not think they are draw- 
ing too much, but I think some of us have 
been discriminated against. They belonged 
A year and a half, and I have been covered 
8 ycars, 

I didn't turn my telephone bill in as it is 
considered a luxury, If this wouldn't be 
asking too much of you, would you be kind 
enough to read this before the House of 
Representatives? 

Thanking you in advance, I remain, 


Respectfully yours, 
TONY ZINK. 


What Farmers Are Thinking 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALVIN E. O’KONSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 2, 1954 


Mr. O'KONSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ond, I include the following letters and 
resolutions: 

LADYSMITH MILK PRODUCERS’ 
COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
Ladysmith, Wis., March 29, 1954. 
Representative ALVIN O’Konsxt, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran REPRESENTATIVE O'Kowskr: We, the 
membership of the Ladysmith Milk Produc- 
ers’ Cooperative Association, handling the 
milk products from 3,000 farmers in 8 
counties, urge your active support of bill 
H. R. 8368. We feel that this amendment to 
the Agricultural Marketing Act of 1937 can 
do much to eliminate present ills of our 
dairy industry. 

Sincerely, 


N. F. FABRICIUS, 
General Manger. 
LADYSMITH MILK PRODUCERS’ 
COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
Ladysmith, Wis., March 29, 1954. 
Representative Atvin O'KONSKTI, ` 

Dran Sm: The following thesis was intro- 
duced as a resolution at the annual meeting 
of the Ladysmith Milk Producers’ Coopera- 
tive Association held at Ladysmith, Wis., on 
March 20. The resolution was adopted 
unanimously. You will note that the rec- 
ommendations deal only with long-range 
reforms needed in our industry. 

This association markets the products for 
roughly 3,000 farmers. The reason for writ- 
ing this resolution in a thesis form was to 
give background material and reasons for 
such a resolution, 

“Resolution 1 

It is obvious to this group of farnrers, 
representing cooperatives of all types in 
Rusk, Sawyer, Price, Ashland, Polk, Eau 
Claire, Washburn, and Taylor Counties that 
to solve the problems of the dairy industry 
we must either sell more dairy products or 
produce less milk. 

“Obviously the cut suffered in support 
prices is designed to cut production. We 
want to call to the attention of our Senators 
and Representatives that, in our opinion, 
there are three classes of dairy farmers. We 
have the small 4-to-5 cow farmers, who sell 
poor-grade gathered cream, that use dairying 
only as a supplementary income. We have 
the really professional dairymen of the Mid- 
die West who milk 20 to 30 cows and makes 
his entire income from dairying. This dairy- 
man is obviously very efficient in the produc- 
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tion of milk, for he has sold his production 
for $3.20 to $3.60 per hundredweight during 
1951, 1952, and 1953. We have a third class 
of producers, the somewhat larger farmer in- 
side of the various milk sheds. This farmer 
is apparently very inefficient, for he calls for 
a hearing each year and presents testimony 
proving that he needs more and more money 
for the production of class I milk for fluid 
use. He evidently has to have from $6 to $7 
for the production of hundredweight of 
milk. 

“How will the cut in supports affect each 
of these classes of farmers? In our humble 
opinion, it will not affect the 4-to-5 cow 
farmer producing low-grade gathered cream, 
for he uses this cream check only as supple- 
mentary income. The big producer inside 
of the milk shed has already indicated that 
he will ask for higher class I prices so as to 
escape the effect of support-price reductions. 
So, in all probability, the only farmer we will 
eliminate by the recent drop in support 
prices will be our most efficient producer of 
milk, our 20-to-30 cow farmer from the Mid- 
west. This 20-to-30 cow farmer who makes 
his entire living from milk had no choice but 
to increase his production to stay in business 
when supports were lowered. Consequently 
we submit that lower supports will increase 
production to a certain point and will then 
eliminate our most efficient producer of milk 
and animal protein. 

“It is the opinion of this group that to 
eliminate this surplus situation we will have 
to sell more milk as fluid and more milk fat 
as butter. We can expect increasing sales of 
cheese as a result of more sales effort, better 
packaging, and better quality. It will, how- 
ever, never solve our problems. It is doubt- 
ful if evaporated milk sales can be greatly 
increased since the introduction of the con- 
sumer package of nonfat. Ice-cream sales 
will continue to Increase, but will only be a 
small factor in eliminating surpluses. 

“Since we have lost 47 pints annually of 
fluid milk consumption per person, it would 
seem this branch of our industry has done a 
poor sales job in view of the many beautiful 
things we can say about a quart of milk. 
This is particularly serious since this branch 
of our industry was never faced with a seri- 
ous competitive situation as was butter as a 
result of widespread introduction of yellow 
oleomargarine. 

“Consequently, we submit that if any 
branch of the industry has priced itself out 
of the market it has been the market milk 
business. To rectify this situation we feel 
the following should be given consideration: 

“1. Lower class I prices under Federal 
order. Certainly order prices should be so 
set up as to fully reflect changes in sup- 
port prices. Pricing orders resulting in over 
a 20-pereent surplus should certainly be sub- 
ject to serious revision, 

“2. Monopolistic labor control of costs of 
delivery in certain markets have become un- 
portant pricing factors. We feel that the 
Taft-Hartley law should be strengthened. 

“3. Public health regulations in existence 
in many markets affecting the free move- 
ment of milk from one market to another 
are certainly not consistent with our Ameri- 
can way of doing business. 

“4. Industrywide promotion of 3-1 con- 
centrated milk of USPH quality can lower 
freight costs, spoilage, package costs, delivery 
costs, and shrinkage, and can, at the same 
time, give the housewife a superior-flavor 
quality milk. Permission to sell such a prod- 
uct without public health obstructions could 
greatly reduce the price of the quart of 
milk in many markets. 

“There is little question in the minds of 
most people in our industry that butter con- 
sumption can be greatly expanded by getting 
only fine quality of butter to the consumer, 
To do this the following suggestions are 
submitted for consideration: 

“1. Increased funds for Pure Food and 
Drug, making possible increased activity to- 
ward elimination of butter from poor-quality 
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gathered cream, whey, cream, and market 
milk returns. 

“2. Revision of our present support pro- 
gram so the Government will buy 89-score 
butter to be immediately processed into but- 
ter oil. Our present program puts good but- 
ter into cold storage and makes poor butter 
the butter of commerce. Research on such 
pure fat hydrogenation can greatly affect 
melting points and could possibly gain many 
new customers for pure butterfat. 

“3. Consumer grade labeling of butter 
should be given more widespread consid- 
eration. 

“4. A Federal law preventing the use of 
yellow color in oleomargarine would solve 
our butter-surplus problem very quickly, It 
is now obvious that we can never stop the 
unscrupulous person selling oleomargarine in 
the guise of butter in any other manner 
than by color protection.” ` 

Resolution 2 

“Be it resolved, That the purchase of 
oleomargarine and low-grade butter by the 
Army and Navy be investigated by our 
Senators and Representatives. It is the 
opinion of these assembled farmers, that 
since the Government owns large holdings 
of fine quality butter, that the Army and 
Navy should use only butter and butter of 
fine quality 93 score or better. 

“Our reason for bringing up the matter of 
quality is that some Army people have indi- 
cated that the soldiers prefer oleomargarine, 
Possibly this is due to the fact that the 
Army and Navy buy only very poor quality 
butter. 

“The Army and Navy is only supposed to 
buy butter 90 score or better. This is, of 
course, a ridiculous situation. Certainly our 
soldiers should have at least a 92 score prod- 
uct and preferably a 93 score product. The 
Army and Navy set very high standards on 
all other food products and then purchase 
butter of a very low score. 

“As previously stated the Army and Navy 
are supposed to buy butter of 90 score or 
better. Such butter is inspected by the 
Veterinary Corps. If they say the butter 
scores 90 or above the Quartermaster Corps 
has to accept the product. 

“A good example of what happens applies 
to an order of butter last summer. A large 
order of butter was shipped to Norfolk, Va., 
last summer for 64.4 cents. This printed 
product was shipped in fiber export cases, 
double strapped, to this destination from the 
Middle West. It costs 1.1 cents to pack this 
product for export. Freight to Norfolk from 
the Middle West is 1.75 cents. Consequently, 
this butter was purchased for 61.5 cents fig- 
uring no profit for the packer. At that time 
90 score butter was 63 cents in Chicago. 
Consequently, it is obvious that the Navy 
did not get 90 score butter, but instead were 
furnished 89 score butter that was selling 
on the market at that time for 58 cents. This 
would, of course, permit the packer to make n 
profit of at least 3 cents per pound. This 
sort of a practice has been going on for 
years. It would seem that such a practice 
would deserve careful investigation.” 

Sincerely, 
N. E. Fasnictvs, 
General Manager. 


Cas Rates 
EXTENSION OF REMARRS 
or 


HON. CHARLES G. OAKMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 2, 1954 


Mr. OAKMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
natural gas consumers ofthis country 
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are being threatened by an attempt to 
change the Federal Power Commission's 
historic method of fixing rates charged 
by those gas transmission companies 
which produce all or part of their own 
gas. If successful, the companies seek- 
ing this drastic policy change will impose 
a burden of billions of dollars more than 
otherwise would be possible on the gas 
users. 

The rate policy which has been estab- 
lished over many years by the Federal 
Power Commission permits these gas- 
owning transmission companies to in- 
clude in their rates only the actual cost 
to them of the gas they produce. This 
cost invariably is only a small fraction 
of what transmission companies pay for 
gas they purchase elsewhere to supple- 
ment their supplies. The Federal Power 
Commission does not regulate the rates 
of companies whose sole business is the 
production of gas. Their prices are de- 
termined by the laws of supply and de- 
mand and are known as prevailing 
market or fair field prices. 

Now, one of the large transmission 
companies—Panhandle Eastern Pipe 
Line Co.—has asked the Federal Power 
Commission to change the time-tested 
rate-making policy by permitting it to 
use the prevailing market price for that 
portion of its gas it owns and produces, 
rather than what that gas actually costs 
to produce. 

The disturbing thing about this at- 
tempt to boost gas rates is the report in 
newspapers that the Federal Power 
Commission is on the verge of acquies- 
cing to this demand which, according to 
the Commission’s own staff, would add 
billons of dollars to the value of gas 
produced by transmission companies at 
the expense of consumers. 

Panhandle has left no doubt about 
what a change in the rate policy would 
cost its consumers. In its annual report 
for 1953, Panhandle points out that its 
stockholders would profit substantially 
from the change. It says the difference 
between what it is allowed to charge for 
its own gas and what it wants to charge 
is about 13 cents per thousand cubic 
feet. The report says that Panhandle 
Eastern owns gas reserves amounting 
to 3% trillion cubic feet. 

This would mean that if the rate pol- 
icy were changed, Panhandle's gas alone 
would immediately increase in value by 
$445 million. It is estimated that in my 
own State of Michigan, which is one 
of several served by Panhandle, natural- 
gas users would be forced to pay $3,250,- 
000 a year more on their utility bills. 
About half of this, I am told, would be 
paid by the gas consumers in Detroit. 

Actually, the increase could amount 
to a great deal more if the prevailing 
market price increased, a not unlikely 
possibility. And I have cited an example 
of only one transmission company. 
There are others. Once the rate policy 
is changed, the precedent would be estab- 
lished and the floodgates would burst. 

On the face of it, Panhandle's request 
might seem fair, that it be permitted 
to charge for its gas what it must pay 
for gas on the open market. But the 
truth is, there is no equity in the pro- 
posal because of the fact that Panhan- 
dle’s customers already have borne the 
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cost of producing the gas in the com- 
pany’s reserves. The cost of drilling 
wells, even if they proved to be dry, and 
every other operational cost has gone 
into the rates charged by Panhandle. In 
other words, the consumers have paid 
for producing that gas once. Should 
they be asked to pay for it many times 
over again? 

I would like to point out one more 
thing. The Federal Power Commission's 
philosophy of rates has been upheld in 
every court in this land, including the 
United States Supreme Court. Certainly 
it is a just philosophy. 

Therefore, I have introduced H. R. 
8605 which, simply stated, would freeze 
into law the established method of de- 
termining rate charges by transmission 
companies maintaining their own gas 
reserves. This bill, which is identical 
to one introduced in the Senate by Sen- 
ator Fercvson, affords the gas-consum- 
ing public protection against sudden and 
arbitrary increases in gas rates. 

I have accordingly asked Chairman 
Jerome K. Kuykendall, of the Federal 
Power Commission, to postpone a deci- 
sion in the Panhandle case until consid- 
eration has been given to my bill. 


Communist Rule of Italian Town 
Overthrown 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ALBERT W. CRETELLA 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 2, 1954 


Mr, CRETELLA., Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
an article from the March 30 New Haven 
Register. 

A great service has been rendered by 
these New Haveners from Castellam- 
mare in their plea for a united stand 
against communism. The faith and 
trust held in them by their former coun- 
trymen is truly indicative of the fact 


that Italian-Americans here can go a 


long way in pointing out the dangers of 
communism and its tyrannical rule over 
a peace-loving nation such as Italy. 

The Italian population here should be 
encouraged to continue similar appeals, 
for through their efforts, and those of 
the anti-Communist Scelba government, 
communism in Italy will be shown for 
what it really is and therefore lose its 
potential. The article follows: 
ComMuUNIST RULE or ITALIAN Town OvER- 

THROWN—NOTE TO CASTELLAMMARE FROM 

Trato-Ameaicans Knocks Our Reps 

Sixteen New Haven residents of Italian 
descent are credited with helping defeat a 
Communist government, entrenched in 
power for 8 years in the Italian seacoast town 
of Castellammare di Spabia, in elections 
Sunday. 

All natives of Castellammare, the New 
Haveners sent a plea to their home town 
urging voters to down the Red government. 

The letter, printed on the eve of the elec- 
tion on the front page of the newspaper, 
Rinascita dItalya, stated: “All Italo-Amer- 
icans, particularly the former sons and 
daughters of Castellammare, urge voters to 
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unite in a solid front against communism. 
Vote for democracy and save Italy.” 

Pasquale Gargiulo, secretary of the Circolo 
P. Badoglio, Inc., 206 Wallace Street, an 
American-Italian social club, was the origi- 
nator of the letter, which was airmailed 
March 20 to Castellammare. The Castellam- 
mare newspaper correspondent sent it to sev- 
eral Italian newspapers, including the Rinas- 
cita, and a New York Itallan language news- 
paper. 

SIX THOUSAND FROM TOWN HERE 

“There are 6,000 or 7,000 people in New 
Haven from Castellammare,“ sald Gargiulo. 
“I think they all feel the same way as us 
about the Communists. They're no good.“ 

Gargiulo is typical of the residents who 
signed the letter. Sixty-five years old, he 
left Castellammare for America in 1912. He 
Was behind the Badoglio, Inc., participation 
in 1948 in the “letters-for-freedom" cam- 
paign which flooded Italy with appeals from 
American-Italians for democracy and played 
a part in turning back the Reds during that 
election. 

In 1950, Gargiulo was dismayed to find on 
a visit to his native Castellammare that the 
government was not only Communist, but 
the people, his former neighbors and friends, 
‘were confused by Red propaganda. 

PLENTY OF ARGUMENTS 
A was always getting into arguments,” sald 
Gargiulo. “One fellow tried to tell me that 
everything in America was slavery. I was al- 
ways arguing with them. I decided I'd help 
when the time came.” 

The time came a few weeks ago when Gar- 
giulo sat down and laboriously composed his 
letter, then carried it around the neighbor- 
hood near his home, 33 Franklin Street, for 
signatures. He found more than he needed 
but, if he'd had time, would have signed up 
many more. 

Those who signed, besides Gargiulo, are 
Germe Gemearo, Frank and Charles San- 
tanello, Frank Santoro, Prank and Angelo 
Apuzzo, Frank Arcangelo, Vincenzo Cotti- 
celli, Anna Gargiulo, James Limauro, Cadello 
Ferrara, Angelo Fiore, Vincent and Joseph 
Esposito and Tommaso Cuomo, 

“They all wanted me to take it to other 
people, but I didn't have time," said Gargiu- 
lo. “But I guess it worked out anyway.” 


Hammond Vindicator Serves and Serves 
Well for 62 Years 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES H. MORRISON 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 2, 1954 


Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Speaker, the 
Hammond Vindicator, which is one of 
the finest weekly publications in Amer- 
ica, having served my hometown of 
Hammond, La., known throughout the 
United States as the strawberry center 
of the world, celebrates its 62d anni- 
versary today. 

George Campbell, present owner, typ- 
ifies a truly great when it comes to pub- 
lishing a weekly newspaper in America, 
The Hammond Vindicator is known for 
its uniqueness in having on its mast- 
head—Hammond, Louisiana, the Fast- 
est Growing City in Louisiana—Come to 
Hammond, a Delightful Place to Live— 
Land of Sunshine, Moonshine, and Flow- 
ers, with a motto “Let the fur fly.” 
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This weekly not only enjoys a large 
circulation in and around Louisiana, but 
is distributed to many parts of the 
United States and to subscribers in va- 
rious foreign countries where people who 
have become accustomed to reading this 
newsy weekly desire to keep up from 
week to week with its varied and newsy 
columns, 

I have known George Campbell all of 
my life. Aside from being a splendid 
newspaperman, he has contributed a 
great deal to the large and phenomenal 
growth of Hammond. I attended the 
public schools in Hammond at the same 
time when his two daughters, Mildred 
and Zuma, both popular and most at- 
tractive, were enrolled, I can recall 
many happy occasions that we enjoyed 
during those school years. Unfortu- 
nately, one daughter, Zuma, passed away 
a few years ago, leaving a world of 
friends with deep grief and sympathy. 
His other daughter, Mildred, beautiful 
and talented, contributes a great deal to 
the publication of this paper and is hap- 
pily married to one of my good friends, 
Ken Furbos, who likewise enjoys a world 
of friends. 

In the April 2, 1954, edition, the follow- 
ing tells the story of this newspaper's 62 
years of service: 

With this issue the Hammond Vindicator 
enters upon its 62d year, having last week 
completed 61 years. This is a long span of 
years for a newspaper to weather the storms, 
tribulations, and trying ordeals. Few weekly 
papers attain such an age, especially under 
two editors or owners. The late James B. 
Adams operated the Southern Vindicator 
during his years of activity. The present 
owners changed the name to the Hammond 
Vindicator, in order to make the paper of a 
more local nature, It would be interesting 
to publish the names of firms going out of 
business since the Vindicator was first estab- 
lished. It is probable that no less than 300 
have ceased to exist. Going up and down 
Thomas Street and lateral streets, offhand I 
could name 50 without any effort. Two 
firms have existed during the life of this 
newspaper. As senior business establish- 
ment the Thomas Funeral Home is Ist, with 
the Vindicator 2d. * * * In entering our 
62d year, we wish to express sincere thanks 
to merchants and other businesses for their 
generous advertising. Likewise, we wish to 
thank subscribers who have remained loyal 
to us, some enrolled when the first paper 
was printed in Hammond. Others have been 
readers for 30, 40, and even 50 years. With- 
out such support we could not have weath- 
ered the storms of journalism. The Vindi- 
cator has steadily grown, from a 4-page paper 
to its present size, from 12 to 18 pages 
weekly. Westart another year with the same 
vigor that has characterized our efforts—a 
newsy weekly, devoid of scandals, and pub- 
lishing what we consider constructive arti- 
cles. Thanks to all as we make our bow to 
volume 62, No. 1. 


The Housing Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 2, 1954 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, a great 
deal of emotion has been generated on 
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the entire subject of housing. What we 
sometimes have forgotten is the fact that 
no one is seeking to force Federal hous- 
ing upon any community which does not 
need or want it. 

The late Senator Robert A. Taft led a 
movement some years ago to sponsor a 
housing bill. He did so because he was 
convinced that there are marginal in- 
come groups for whom adequate private 
housing is not available. 

The number of privately built dwell- 
ing units under construction is a source 
of great satisfaction to all of us. A Fed- 
eral program designed to assist the rela- 
tively small number of people without 
sufficient means to obtain good housing 
will in no way constitute a threat to 
private enterprise. On the contrary, it 
will serve to prevent new slum area from 
deteriorating community values. On 
the positive side, the adoption of the 
program will encourage and stimulate 
the progress of urban redevelopment 
which our model communities through- 
out the country are seeking conscienti- 
ously to foster today. 


Mr. Acheson Offers Little 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HUGH D. SCOTT, JR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 2, 1954 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I call attention 
to the following editorial appearing in 
the March 30 edition of the Washington 
Evening Star: 

Mr. ACHESON OFFERS LITTLE 


In these troubled times, when few men 
would pretend to know the answers to all 
of the problems which beset us, Dean Ache- 
son has come forward with considerably less 
than might have been expected of him, 

Breaking a year of self-imposed silence, the 
former Secretary of State has written an 
article for the New York Times attacking 
the doctrine of massive retaliation which 
was put forward by Mr. Dulles last January. 

It is not surprising that Mr. Acheson 
should dissent from what Mr. Dulles de- 
scribed as the decision “to depend primarily 
upon a great capacity to retaliate, instantly, 
by means and at places of our choosing.” 
There are others who share his doubts as 
to the effectiveness of this policy in deterring 
Communist aggression. 

It is surprising, however, to find Mr, Ache- 
son denouncing unidentified persons (pre- 
sumably Republicans) who, he says, would 
wreck our alliances because they distrust in- 
dividual countries with whom we are allied. 
One would think that Mr. Acheson had suf- 
fered enough from this kind of attack dur- 
ing his own term of office. It is also sur- 
prising, and disappointing, to find him im- 
plying that our leaders (presumably Repub- 
lican leaders) have been following the po- 
litically expedient course of encouraging tax 
cuts. Mr. Acheson must know that the 
major resistance against dangerous tax cuts 
has come from the President and his official 
family. He must also know that the heavy 
pressure for greater tax cuts has come from 
the Democrats in Congress. 

The Acheson attack on the Dulles pro- 
nouncement was not concerned primarily, 
however, with small-time politics. His real 
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point of disagreement was concerned with ` 


fundamental policy. And it was in this re- 
spect that his observations were most dis- 
appointing. 

Mr. Acheson says that neither the United 
States nor any coalition including the United 
States would meet any aggression by pre- 
cipitating world war III. “Strategic atom 
bombing,” he concludes, “is not our first 
but our last resort, reserved for the dread 
occasion when we must meet an all-out at- 
tack with the full attendant horrors of 
atomic war.” 

Mr. Acheson does not seek to sidestep the 
implications of this statement. He agrees 
that as an alternative we may have to meet 
piecemeal or creeping aggression with con- 
ventional warfare—in other words, that we 
must be prepared, at a cost which he con- 
cedes will be very great, to fight new Ko- 
rean wars in still unknown theaters of con- 
flict, 

There is something to be said for the view 
that we cannot rely exclusively on any policy 
of massive retaliation in all circumstances, 
and no one in the Eisenhower administra- 
tion has ever adyocated such a course. We 
may have to fight brushfire wars again in 
one part or another of the world. But cer- 
tainly we do not have to adopt Mr. Ache- 
son's concept of an appropriate national pol- 
icy—a policy which would notify our ene- 
mies that we will not undertake a strategic 
atomic attack against them unless and un- 
til they have made an all-out atomic attack 
upon us. To do this would be largely to 
nullify the deterrent effect of our atomic and 
hydrogen weapons. And it might very well 
serve, as Mr. Dulles said in his January ad- 
dress, to tempt the enemy to attack In places 
where his [manpower] superiority was de- 
cisive. 

It sounds, in short, like the pronounce- 
ment which Mr. Acheson gave in January 
1950, in which he excluded Korea from our 
defense perimeter, and which resulted in 
the accusation, perhaps unjust, that he had 
invited the Communist aggression of the 
following June. f. 


The Big Secret of Pearl Harbor 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY J. LATHAM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 2, 1954 


Mr. LATHAM. Mr. Speaker, I am sure 
the Members of Congress and the public 
will be interested in a new publication 
shedding additional light on the Pearl 
Harbor disaster. Under leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the 
following from the U. S. News & World 
Report of April 2, 1954: 

THE Bio SECRET OF PEARL HARBOR 

Was the attack on Pearl Harbor, December 
7, 1941, actually invited to throw the United 
States into World War II? 

Did highest officials in Washington know 
when and where the Japanese were to strike 
before that strike came? Why were Army 
and Navy commanders at the great naval base 
in Hawaii denied the decoded Japanese mes- 
sages that warned of impending attack 
there? 

Did President Franklin D. Roosevelt delib- 
erately draw Japan to this attack? 

The big secret of Pearl Harbor is wrapped 
up in those and related questions, 

Investigations of the past, under the Roose- 
velt and Truman administrations, have 
thrown most of the blame on the Army and 
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Navy commanders in Hawaii at the time of 


the attack—Lt. Gen. Walter C. Short and . 


Adm. Husband B. Kimmel. 

Now a new explanation is offered for this 
great disaster to American arms. This ex- 
planation is given by Rear Adm. Robert A. 
Theobald, Retired, in his book, The Final 
Secret of Pearl Harbor. The book, in full 
text, begins on page 48 of this magazine. 

Admiral Theobald was in Pearl Harbor, 
commanding a flotilla of destroyers, when 
the Japanese attack hit. He was chosen by 
Admiral Kimmel as his counsel in the in- 
vestigations that followed, Admiral Theo- 
bald has made an exhaustive study of the 
evidence and explored the official records, 
military, and diplomatic. His conclusion, 
after years of study, is this: 

That President Roosevelt, convinced the 
United States should enter the war, pressed 
Japan to the point where war was her only 
course, and encouraged Japan to open it 
with the attack on Pearl Harbor. 

That Gen. George C. Marshall, Army Chief 
of Staff, and Adm. Harold R. Stark, Chief of 
Naval Operations, must have been under 
orders not to inform Hawail of the impend- 
ing danger. 

That this denial of information produced 
surprise at Pearl Harbor. - 

In corroborative forewords, Admiral Kim- 
mel lends his endorsement to the book, and 
Adm, William F. Halsey, wartime commander 
of the Third Fleet, refers to Admiral Kim- 
mel and General Short as “our outstanding 
military martyrs.” 

Dissent from blaming only the Hawaiian 
commanders also was registered in 1946 by 
Republican Senators Homer FERGUSON, of 
Michigan, and Owen Brewster, of Maine, who 
sat on the committee that conducted the 
principal investigation for a Democratic- 
controlled Congress. They insisted that evi- 
dence pointed to responsibility higher up— 
in Washington. 

Official documents are drawn upon heavily 
by Admiral Theobald to support his thesis, 
He builds his record on intercepted Japanese 
secret messages, known to top officials in 
Washington but never relayed to command- 
ers in Pearl Harbor. 

To begin his story, Admiral Theobald goes 
back to 1940. At that time, Nazi Germany 
had conquered Poland, France, Belgium, 
Holland, Denmark, and Norway. Great 
Great Britain's plight was desperate. Japan, 
already fighting in China, invaded French 
Indochina and allied with Nazi Germany 
and Fascist Italy to form the Berlin-Rome- 
Tokyo Axis. The weight of United States 
opinion was against the Axis, and President 
Roosevelt openly supported the Allies. But 
the United States was militarily unprepared 
and mentally unready for war. 

President Roosevelt began building up the 
country’s Armed Forces. While United 
States armed strength grew at home, United 
States commitments spread abroad. United 
States shipped war material to Great Britain, 
traded American destroyers to Britain for 
military bases abroad. Early in 1941, United 
States began lend-lease aid to Britain. 
When Russia was invaded by Germany, this 
aid was extended to the Kremlin. American 
destroyers, convoying supplies, dropped 
depth bombs at German submarines. 

These actions, Admiral Theobald malin- 
tains, were part of President Roosevelt's de- 
sign to draw the United States into the war. 

“There is every reason to believe,” his book 
says, “that when France was overcome Presi- 
dent Roosevelt became convinced the United 
States must fight beside Great Britain, while 
the latter was still an active belligerent, or 
later sustain the fight alone, as the last dem- 
ocratic stronghold in a Nazi world.” 

But Germany, fearful of adding the United 
States to her fighting foes, avoided open war- 
fare. Much of American opinion remained 
isolationist, antiwar. How could the coun- 
try be made to fight? 
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PRESSURE ON JAPAN 

To achieve his goal, says Admiral Theo- 
bald, President Roosevelt turned to the Pa- 
cific, began baiting Japan, The United States 
stopped shipments to Japan of airplane fuel, 
scrap metal, machinery, and machine tools. 
Aid was given to China. In July 1941 Japa- 
nese assets were frozen and virtually all 
United States trade with Japan was cut off, 

Then came the historic shipboard confer- 
ence of President Roosevelt and British Prime 
Minister Winston Churchill off Newfound- 
land in August 1941, This was the meeting 
that produced the Atlantic Charter. But Ad- 
miral Theobald insists that it produced more 
than that. He asserts that in this meeting 
President Roosevelt made commitments that 
amounted to a military alliance, virtually 
pledged that the United States eventually 
would get into the war. 

After that meeting United States relations 
with Japan deteriorated rapidly. In October 
the Japanese Cabinet resigned and Gen. Hi- 
deki Tojo became Premier. 

War clouds, all could see, were darkening 
over the Pacific. 


JAPAN'S CODE SOLVED 


But all this time something was going on 
behind the scenes that pointed toward war 
more plainly than anything done by diplo- 
mats. The United States had broken Japan's 
secret “purple” code. Messages exchanged 
between Tokyo and the Japanese Embassy in 
Washington were being read by United States 
military leaders—and the President. They 
nicknamed this decoding operation “Magic.” 
Machines for the decoding were sent to the 
Philippines, even given to the British. But 
none was sent to Hawaii, 

From these messages United States officials 
knew that the Japanese consulate in Hawall 
was reporting to Tokyo all movements of 
United States ships in the Hawalian area. 
Then, in September 1941, came a significant 
new order from Tokyo. The Honolulu con- 
sulate was to report the exact location of 
every ship in the harbor. By November, loca- 
tion reports were required twice weekly, even 
if there were no new ship movements. 

Meanwhile, United States naval strength 
in the Pacific was being whittled steadily. 
Ships were shifted to the Atlantic. Those 
ships left in the Pacific were ordered held in 
harbor at Honolulu. This was done against 
the advice of the Pacific Commander in 
Chief, Adm. James O. Richardson, and con- 
trary to standard naval strategy in times of 
danger. When Admiral Richardson pro- 
tested, warning of the danger of a surprise 
attack there, he was relleved of command. 
Admiral Kimmel took his place. The fleet 
remained in port—like sitting ducks. 

Back in Washington, where talks with a 
special Japanese Ambassador were getting 
nowhere, decoded diplomatic messages gave 
more ominous clues, Japan's Ambassador 
Extraordinary, Saburu Kurusu, was told by 
Tokyo “the time is indeed getting short.” 
He was first ordered to complete his negotia- 
tions by November 25, then given until No- 
vember 29 at the latest. “After that, things 
are automatically going to happen,” Tokyo's 
message warned. 

JAPAN'S FLEET SAILS 


On November 26, Secretary of State Cor- 
dell Hull handed the Japanese a strong note 
that proved to be the last diplomatic straw. 
Although the Japanese pretended to keep 
the negotiations alive, top United States of- 
ficlals knew better. A message was inter- 
cepted telling Kurusu that the note’s terms 
were unacceptable and that the negotiations 
will be de facto ruptured. He was ordered 
not to give that impression, however, but 
to keep the talks going. The Japanese, 
their war plans already afoot—thelir fleet at 
sea en route toward Pearl Harbor—were 
stalling for time. 

In the ensuing 10 days before Pearl Har- 
bor, warnings multiplied. Intercepted mes- 
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sages ordered Japanese consulates to de- 
stroy their codes and secret papers—nearly 
always the last act before war breaks out. 

All this was known in Washington, but 
not in Pear] Harbor. Of all the “magic” mes- 
sages intercepted In Washington, investiga- 
tions showed that only a very few were sent 
on to Hawail, 

Then came the final tipoff: the formal 
Japanese reply to the November 26 note. It 
began coming in by secret code on December 
6 and was promptly decoded. Shown the 
bulk of the reply that evening, President 
Roosevelt said, “This means war.” 

What followed has been the subject of 
much speculation and investigation. No 
warning was sent that night to United States 
Danes in the Pacific. When General Mar- 
shall saw the reply next morning. December 
7, and noted that it was timed for delivery 
to the White House at 1 p. m. Washington 
time on that day, he decided it was time to 
act. The Japanese were notorious for syn- 
ehronizing their war declarations with their 
attacks, 

LATE WARNING 


General Marshall sent, on that fateful 
Sunday, a warning to all Pacific commanders. 
But the warning was not started on its way 
until nearly noon, it was sent by radio re- 
lays instead of telephone, the relays were 
slow, and the message arrived too late—6 
hours after the Japanese attack. 

All this was brought out in the numerous 
Pear] Harbor investigations—eight of them 
in all. Investigutors agreed that, with the 
warnings received in Washington, United 
States forces should have been on the alert 
in Pearl Harbor. But Admiral Theobald dis- 
agrees with the investigators’ conclusions in 
this: 

The investigators attributed the lack of 

ness to error. 

Admiral Theobald attributes it to design. 
He says that President Roosevelt planned 
it that way. 

*“Diplomatically,” he concludes, “President 
Roosevelt's strategy of forcing Japan to war 
by unremitting and ever-increasing diplo- 
matic pressure, and by simultaneously hold- 
ing our fleet in Hawali as an invitation to 
a surprise attack, was a complete success. 
Militarily, our ship and personnel losses 
mark December 7, 1941, as the day of tragic 
defeat.” 

The losses were: 4,575 Americans killed or 
wounded, 18 ships sunk or damaged, 177 
airplanes lost. 

Investigations of the disaster began at 
once. The blame, at first, was put entirely 
on Admiral Kimmel and General Short. 
Although never court-martialed, they were 
relieved from duty. Both soon retired from 
the service. General Short died in 1949. 
Admiral Kimmel lives in retirement in New 
London, Conn. 

Progressive investigations shifted more re- 
sponsibility to Washington. The last one, 
in 1946 by a joint congressional committee, 
produced a report that held the War and 
Navy Departments jointly to blame, along 
with the Hawaiian commanders. This com- 
mittee was dominated by Democrats. The 
majority report held President Roosevelt 
blameless. 

One member of the committee, Represent- 
ative Frank B. Keefe, Republican, of Wis- 
consin, complained, however: “This investi- 
gation has not brought to light all the facts 
about Pearl Harbor. We have been denied 
much vital information. * * I further 
conclude that secret diplomacy was at the 
root of the tragedy.” 

Republican Senators Brewster and FER- 
Guson filed a dissenting report that, for the 
first time, put some of the blame on Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. They said he “must bear 
a responsibility commensurate with his pow- 
ers and duties.” They also included in their 
criticiam Secretary of War Henry L. Stimson, 
Secretary of the Navy Frank Knox, General 
Marshall, Adm. Harold R. Stark and Maj. 
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Gen. Leonard T. Gerow, as well as Ad- 
miral Kimmel and General Short. 

“The high authorities in Washington 
seemed to be acting upon some long-range 
pian which was never disclosed to Congress 
or to the American people,” said their minor- 
ity report. 

Now Admiral Theobald says there was a 
plan—and that it was President Roosevelt's. 


X 


Six Anxious, Jobless Months, but What 
Have They Proved? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL D. PERKINS 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 2, 1954 


Mr. PERKINS, Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial from 
the Louisville Courier-Journal: 

Six Anxious, JOBLESS MONTHS, BUT WHAT 
Have THEY PROVED? 

In early October of last year, Senator Mc- 
Cartny dashed dramatically back from his 
hon m to look into a situation which, 
he said, “has all the earmarks of extremely 
dangerous esplonage—if it develops it may 
envelop the entire Signal Corps.” 

This was the start of the series of one-man 
hearings involving personnel at the Signal 
Corps laboratories at Fort Monmouth. A 
month earlier, apparently in terror of the 
proposed investigation, Army security aides 
had suspended 31 civilian employees without 
charges other than that of being suspected 
security risks. Although the law setting up 
security procedures promises each accused 
person a hearing within 30 days, these peo- 
ple were given no hearings. Instead, they 
were summoned to private inquisitions con- 
ducted by Senator McCartTny and his coun- 
sel, Roy Cohn, after which the press was 
briefed as to hair-raising confessions of reve- 
lations made by the accused. 

It is a matter of record that not one of 
these revelations was true. No prominent 
scientist was ever flown from Germany to 
testify that the Russians knew all about Fort 
Monmouth—Senator MCCARTHY said he had 
sent an investigator to bring the man back. 
No witness collapsed in terror and promised 
to tell all about the spy ring set up by Julius 
Rosenberg. A man did collapse; but it was 
because the ordeal of an interview with Mc- 
CartHr and Cohn came 2 days after his 
mother’s burial and after 30 days of suspen- 
sion without pay on charges that the Senator 
seemed to know all about but that the wit- 
ness had never seen. 

All this happened last year. In December, 
3 months after their suspension, these work- 
ers were finally promised hearings before an 
Army board and a final decision in their 
cases. Senator McCarruy dropped the hear- 
ings in December, observing merely that he 
hadn't expected to prove anything about 
espionage—that wasn't his job. He did, how- 
ever, hint darkly that the Army board which 
would hear the cases had a record of softness 
and that he intended to Investigate the 
board. The hearings, therefore, were in- 
definitely postponed. 

It is now 5 months since the Senator 
opened his investigation. In all that time 
not one person at Fort Monmouth has ever 
been charged with espionage or with Com- 
munist affiliations. Not one of the sus- 
pended persons refused to answer questions 
or sought the protection of the fifth amend- 
ment. But the New York Times says this 
week that of the original 31, 21 are still under 
suspension without pay. None of their cases 
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has ever been decided, none of them has been 
given the hearings that are their legal right. 
And one of the few reinstated has just been 
suspended again, the charge this time being 
one of “nonopposition to Communist mem- 
bership” in an American Veterans Committee 
chapter in 1947. Since the legal principle 
of double Jeopardy doesn't apply to the un- 
fortunates caught In security investigations, 
this man must now make his third defense 
against this tenuous charge. 

The rest of the suspended employees, 
charged with nothing, gulity of nothing, 
have received no pay for months. They can- 
not look elsewhere for work with this cloud 
hanging over them. They are objects of 
charity to friends and relatives, objects of 
pity or suspicion to neighbors and fellow 
workers. And they are horrible examples to 
any promising young scientist who might 
have been tempted to work for the Gov- 
ernment. A 

They are also horrible examples of the 
cowardice and eyasiveness which has marked 
the Army's dealings with Senator MCCARTHY 
right up to the Zwicker incident. The Army 
is at last fighting back, but it is doing so on 
the narrow issue of personalities and privil- 
eges. In the Fort Monmouth scandal it had 
and still has an issue of principle at stake 
about which nothing has been done and ap- 
parently nothing will be done until the more 
publicized case of Private Schine has been 
aired. The personal suffering inflicted on all 
these employees Is a lasting reproach to Sec- 
retaries Stevens and Wilson. But even more 
important is the blow to morale and to the 
concept of dignity in the service of one's 
country. As long as Fort Monmouth-type 
injustices are tolerated by the Department of 
Defense, every scientist and technical man 
who values his peace of mind and his chil- 
dren's security will make every effort to get 
out or stay out of Government service. 


Spotlight on Oregon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 1, 1954 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, I have 
had the privilege of representing a por- 
tion of the State of Oregon in the United 
States Congress for some 16 years. Be- 
ing a native-born Oregonian of pioneer 
parents, I am proud of this great State. 
It is one of the most entrancing and 
progressive States of the Union. We 
are proud of the record of achievement 
made by the citizens of Oregon and the 
part they have played in the mainte- 
nance of liberty and progressive legisla- 
tion in our Nation. 

A most interesting and factual discus- 
sion of Oregon, entitled “Spotlight on 
Portland,” appeared in the February 
1954 issue of the Electrical Workers’ 
Journal which I include in the extension 
of these remarks: 

SPOTLIGHT ON PORTLAND 

There once was a song written about Ore- 

gon. It goes like this: 


“There'll be apples on each branch in Oregon 
‘There'll be meadows filled with golden grain 
There'll be room to spare for all in Oregon 
And plenty of sunshine and rain.” 


That expresses part of what Oregon is, 
There's more. It's big and open and free, 
It has ocean and mountains and orchards 
and gardens and forests. Those who live 
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there argue among themselves about what is 
greatest and best about the State they love, 
its glorious Mount Hood, its Bonneville 
Dam, its Cascade Mountains, its 2,000-foot 
deep Crater Lake of unbelievable blue, its 
Multnomah Falls, its rivers and rodeos, roses 
and rain—yes, Oregonians are even proud 
of thelr rain, And why shouldn't they be 
when it has given Oregon the reputation for 
being the greenest State in the 48, all 97,000 
square miles of it, except of course for about 
600 miles of shinning lakes and silver rivers. 
Yes, Oregonians boast about their webfeet“ 
and glory in the knowledge that the winters 
of dark skies and dismal rains are com- 
pensated for in lush green meadows, abund- 
ant crops, mountain streams filled with fish, 
grass and ferns and ivy that never wither 
and holly and hydrangeas and roses that can 
be matched nowhere in the world. $ 

Then there's something else about Oregon, 
an indefinable something that we want to 
tell you about before we review for you 
certain facts about the State and about the 
city of Portland and our people there, whom 
we are proud to salute this month. 

Let’s put it this way. Each of our States 
has something that inspires patriotism and 
provincial pride. With Texas, it’s sheer 
size. Massachusetts and Virginia haye his- 
tory and tradition. New York has its mll- 
lions of people, and Cailfornia its climate 
and Iowa its corn. Utah has reilgion and 
Florida oranges and its moon over Mlaml, and 
so on. In Oregon, the natives can't settle 
on one thing to be proud of—in fact their 
feeling is different from a feeling of pride 
it’s more like a warm affection, Mount 
Hood is never anything but “our moun- 
tain"—everything in Oregon belongs to 
every Oregonian, and no matter where he 
goes or how many years he stays, he still be- 
longs to it. 

So, with that for background, we'll try to 
give you a word picture of the State. It is 
bounded in the north by the State of Wash- 
ington, on the east by Idaho, on thé south 
by California and Nevada and on the west 
by the Pacific Ocean. Our ninth State in 
size, it is 395 by 295 miles in extent with 
the Columbia River on its northern line and 
the Snake River on the east. According to 
the 1950 census figures, 1,521,341 persons live 
oe Oregon's borders, giving it rank of 
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It is Interesting to know how Oregon got 
its name. The great river now called Co- 
lumbia, was once called by the Indians, the 
Ouragon. It was derived from oragan, mean- 
ing a birchbark dish. The word as it is now 
Spelled, first appeared in Jonathan Carver's 
book, Travels in Interior Parts of America, 
published in 1778. The word remained un- 
familiar to the general public, however, until 
1817 when William Cullen Bryant popular- 
ized it in his famous poem, Thanatopsis— 


"Or lose thyself in the continuous woods 
Where rolls the Oregon, and hears no sound 
Save its own dashings.” 


The river was known for a long time as the 
Oregon, and gradually the whole vast North- 
west Territory, of which the river, now known 
as the Columbia, was the most prominent 
geographical feature, became known as the 
Oregon Territory. Out of the Territory 
States were created until only one was left 
to bear the name. 

There were many early explorers along the 
coast of what is now the State of Oregon, the 
earliest being Juan Rodriguez Cabrillo, a 
Portuguese in the service of Spain, who made 
the voyage up from Mexico in 1542 as far 
north as 44°. Approximately the same lati- 
tude was reached in 1579 by Sir Francis 
Drake in the Golden Hind, looking for a 
Northern passage to England. 

Nearly two centuries elapsed before further 
discoveries of importance were made. The 
Spaniards, Perez, Haceta, and Bodega all 
sailed along the Oregon coast in the years 
1774 and 1775, and in his second voyage 
Haceta made notes of a great river in the 
northern region. 
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In 1778 Capt. James Cook explored waters 
in the region of Oregon and 10 years later he 
was followed by another Englishman, Capt. 
John Meares. His naval expedition was for 
the sole purpose of searching for the river 
Haceta had reported in 1775. Captain Meares 
sailed to and entered the broad mouth of the 
present Columbia River, but he decided that 
it was nothing more than a big bay and he 
departed after naming the entrance Decep- 
tion Bay and the high land jutting out above 
it Cape Disappointment. 

It was an American sen captain, Robert 
Gray, of Boston, who finally verified the ex- 
istence of the legendary giant river ot the 
West. In his ship the Columbia, Gray entered 
the river on May 11. 1792, and sailed several 
miles upstream and he named the river 
Columbia after his ship, the first one ever 
to anchor in its inland waters. Five months 
later an English naval officer, Lt. William R. 
Broughton, explored the river for a hundred 
miles, sighted and named Mount Hood. 

Into the vast wilderness known as the 
Northwest Territory President Jefferson sent 
an expedition headed by Lewis and Clark. 
They sailed up the Missouri River on May 14, 
1804, and reached the headwaters of the 
Columbia the following year. 

The accounts of their expedition, the first 
to be made by white men across the Oregon 
country, aroused wide interest, particularly 
in the vast opportunities in fur trading 
which the great Northwest opened to the 
world. 

The first fur-trading post in the Columbia 
River region was established by members of 
John Jacob Astor's Pacific Fur Co., at Astoria 
(mamed for him) in 1811. Astoria was taken 
by the British in 1813 and restored in 1818. 
The southern frontier with Spain was settled 
in 1819. 

For the next three decades, the history of 
Oregon is concerned with the British fur 
traders and the American immigrants who 
came over the Oregon Trail seeking homes 
and fortunes in a fresh new country. The 
Hudson's Bay Company absorbed its rival, 
the North West Company, in 1821, securing 
virtual monopoly of the trade in the Oregon 
region. The company sent to the Columbia 
River as its governor west of the Rockies, Dr. 
John McLoughlin. He ruled the vast ter- 
ritory wisely and well for 22 years and he has 
come to be known affectionately as the 
Father of Oregon. 

Although it was against the company's 
interests, McLoughlin encouraged families to 
settle in the Willamette Valley. The first 
settlers, of whom there were quite a number 
by the year 1835, were chiefly French. In 
1834 came the Methodist missionaries, Jason 
and Daniel Lee, to the valley and later more 
missionaries and they did much to encourage 
settlers to come there and stay. 

Life in the Oregon country was crude and 
there was danger from Indians but there was 
plenty of raw material to hew out a village 
and fertile soll waiting to be tilled. 

For years there was no government save 
that of the Hudson Bay Company, which 
finally forced Dr. McLoughlin to resign be- 
cause of his efforts to aid settling of the 
territory. 

Attempts to form an organized govern- 
ment in Oregon go back to about 1836. When 
Jason Lee returned East in 1838, he carried 
& paper signed by the settlers petitioning 
Congress for Oregon’s entrance into the 
Union. 

In May 1843 a provisional government was 
established and on February 14, 1859, Oregon 
was admitted as a State. 

Direct impetus to the settling of the State 
of Oregon was given by discovery of gold in 
southern Oregon in 1815 and in eastern 
Oregon in 1861. 

With the completion of the Union Pacific 
to Promontory Point, Utah, in 1869 and con- 
struction of a connecting line to Portland in 
the early eighties, a new era of population 
growth and economic expansion began for 
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Oregon. Homesteads sprang up in even the 
more Isolated section and eastern plains and 
ranges were utilized for large-scale produc- 
tion of wheat and livestock. Industries for 
processing the product of farm and forest 
grew up, and steamship commerce raced to 
keep pace with the railroad. A ship called 
the Sally Brown, sailing from Portland to 
Liverpool in 1868, carried the first full cargo 
of Oregon wheat ever to be exported. Since 
that day Portland has come a long way—to 
become one of the most important wheat- 
shipping ports in the world. 

From 1870 to the turn of the century, 
Oregon's population increased from 91,000 
to 414,000. 

Oregon has come a long way, and her fu- 
ture is very bright. When her census figure 
was taken in 1950, population had increased 
by nearly 40 percent since 1940—a remark- 
able gain, considering that the national aver- 
age was 14% percent, 

Commercially, the Oregon of today is 
noted for its vast agricultural resources 
(there are 59,802 farms—19,754,257 acres). 
Its principal crops are wheat, corn, hay, ber- 
ries, sugar beets, potatoes, bulbs, and nur- 
sery products, and fruit. Other major farm 
industries are cattle and dairying, sheep and 
hogs, and poultry. 

Oregon has vast fishing interests—espe- 
clally in salmon. The Columbia River ts the 
world’s most famous salmon stream. In 
1950, the salmon pack was valued at 
$6,643,000. 

Oregon is out in front in forestry products 
also, with 29,602,000 acres chiefly in fir, pine, 
hemlock, cedar, and spruce. Approximately 
8 billion board-feet of lumber are produced 
in Oregon yearly. 

Considering Oregon manufacturingwise, 
normal annual output exceeds $1,500,000,000 
with principal products—lumber, plywood, 
furniture, pulp and paper, canned goods, tex- 
tiles, dairy items, four and cereals, machin- 
ery, and castings. 

Considerable mining is undertaken in Ore- 
gon and It is one of the few States having 
commercial deposits of mercury and chro- 
mite. 

No story about Oregon could be complete 
without mention of that ginnt of power pro- 
duction, Bonneville Dam on the Columbia 
River with its rated capacity of 518,400 
kilowatts. 

Education has certainly been fostered and 
encouraged by the State of Oregon. The first 
school in the Oregon country was opened in 
1832 and conducted for the halfbreed chil- 
dren of the Hudson's Bay Co. trappers. Ita 
teacher was John Ball, a Dartmouth grad- 
uate. Today in Oregon there are 1,025 public 
elementary schools, 230 high schools, and 23 
universities and colleges, including 8 main- 
tained by the State. 

That Oregon's education system is efficient 
is perhaps proved best by certain records for 
illiteracy. By the year 1930 only one other 
State in the Union (Iowa) had a lower per- 
centage of illiteracy with respect to the total 
population. 4 

That's all the material we have room for 
on the Beaver State of Oregon. Now we are 
anxious to tell you about the largest city in 
Oregon and of all our large cities the one 
farthest west, the beautiful City of Roses,” 
Portland. 

It may surprise many of our readers to 
know that if a certain coin tossed 100 years 

to had turned up tails instead of heads 
that you might now be reading a spotlight 
story on Boston, Oreg., instead of Portland. 

Here's how it came about. The site of the 
city of Portland was established by a claim 
granted to Asa J. Lovejoy and William Over- 
ton in the year 1844. A year Inter Overton 
sold his half of the claim to Francis Petty- 
grove for 650. The first house bullt in the 
city was a crude log cabin at the foot of what 
is now Washington Street. 

In 1845 a man named Thomas Brown was 
employed by Lovejoy and Pettygrove to sur- 
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vey their claim and a portion was plotted 
as a townsite. The site was eight blocks 
long from north to south and two blocks 
wide from east to west, with lots 50 by 100 
feet and streets 60 feet wide. 

The name for the new town was decided 
at a dinner party attended by Mr. and Mrs. 
Lovejoy and Mr. and Mrs. Pettygrove. Petty- 
grove was from Portland, Maine, while Love- 
joy was from Boston. Both were holding out 
for a new city of the same name on the 
west coast and they decided to toss a coin, 
Pettygrove won and Portiand was christened. 

The new town grew rapidly. Stores and 
industries sprang up overnight. Some of 
the firsts will interest our Portland mem- 
bers who read this story. 

Dr. Ralph Wilcox was the town's first 
physician. The first church in Portland was 
built in 1850 at Second and Taylor Streets— 
Methodist denomination. In that same year 
Portland's first paper, the Weekly Oregonian 
was issued. A year previous Portland had 
built a post office. 

Portland's first ship was the Star of Oregon 
built on Swan Island in 1841. 

In 1851, a free school was opened with 20 
pupils. In that same year the city was in- 
corporated and Hugh D. O'Bryant, a native 
of Georgia was elected mayor. 

The city records even carry the accounts of 
the first persons arrested in Portland after 
the city's incorporation. One of the first 
was one O. Travaillott. “for riding at a 
furious rate through the streets of the city of 
Portland to endanger life and property.” He 
should ride through Portland now and ob- 
serve the elaborate trafo light system set up 
for the safety of the residents of the city. It 
is fast becoming one of the safest traffic cities 
in the Nation though the citizens sometimes 
rail at the long caution lights which they 
refer to as “forever amber.” 

The first brick building in Portland was 
erected in 1853 by W. 8. Ladd, a young man 
from Vermont who was twice elected mayor 
of Portland. This building still stands at 412 
Southwest Front Avenue, occupied by whole- 
sale meat and produce merchants. 

The Oregon gold rush brought lively years 
to Portland. In 1864, the salmon industry 
began to spurt ahead. 

Like so many of our cities in the early 
days, the tragedy of fire struck Portland. 
Hers occurred in 1872 and destroyed a large 
part of the city. But like the mythical 
Phoenix, she arose from the ashes and built 
again, stronger and more beautiful than be- 
fore. 

In 1883 the final railroad line was com- 
pleted between Portland and the Eastern 
States, and smoking oll and sputtering gas 
lights were replaced by electric arc and in- 
candescent lamps. = 

Street lighting by electricity came to Port- 
land in 1885, following incorporation the pre- 
ceding year of the United States Electric 
Power & Light Co. with P. F. Morey as presl- 
dent. In June of 1883 the Willamette Falls 
Electric Co. sent electricity to Portland over 
the first long distance transmission line in 
the United States. In the year 1898, two 
other small companies joined P. F. Morey and 
incorporated as the Portland General Electric 
Co. 


In 1891, Portland annexed the towns of 
East Portland and Albina, a merger adding 
20.000 to the city's population. 

The great Lewis and Clark Centennial Ex- 
position held in Portland in 1905 brought 3 
million visitors to the city and really intro- 
duced Portland to the world. 

Today Portland stands as a leader of the 
great Northwest. It ls one of the chief dis- 
tributing points in the United States. 
Manufacturingwise, Portland is quite an 
industrial center. It has 1,207 separate 
manufacturing establishments producing 
everything from oil burners to bathing suits, 
with a myriad of items in between. 
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The whole Nation payed homage to Port- 
land’s record in shipbuilding during the war, 
when over 1,200 major vessels were built in 
the 8 shipyards there. 

Today, the population of Portland stands 
at 373,628 while the metropolitan area has 
more than 705,000 inhabitants. 

There are many sites of interest in Port- 
land and we want to describe them for you 
briefly, but first there are a few more out- 
standing things about the city that we 
want every reader to know, 

First, it has frequently been referred to as 
the Athens of the West, because of con- 
certed and conscientious efforts to foster 
education and culture and the arts within 
the confines of her borders. 

Oregon is the only State in our Republic 
that ever appointed an official commissioner 
of literature and for years it has been recog- 
nized as the music center of the Pacific 
Northwest, Portland's list of writers, play- 
wrights, artists, musicians, is quite impos- 
ing. 

Portland is a clean and beautiful city. It 
is known as the City of Roses for it grows 
roses of size and color and variety hard to 
match in any corner of the world. Roses 
are still found blooming in Oregon’s gardens 
at Christmas time. Its annual rose festival 
with its gorgeous floats has attracted visitors 
from all over the world since 1889. It is a 
must for everyone who comes to Oregon in 
June. In the fall, the Pacific International 
Livestock Exposition is an event of unusual 
interest to visitors. 

Portland grows other beautiful things be- 
sides roses. Lyle Watts, Chief of the United 
States Forest Service, once made a study and 
issued a statement that more evergreen trees 
grow in Portland than in any other city in 
the world. Visitors to Portland are im- 
pressed by the beautiful alpine firs which 
stand guard around the majestic heights of 
Mount Hood. Visitors like to just stand and 
gaze at this snow-capped glory, which snows, 
incidentally, help to feed the springs for 
Portland's water supply—water so pure that 
it may be used undistilled in batteries and 
laboratories. 

But there are many more sights for the 
visitor to see besides Mount Hood. We'll 
sketch some of them briefly: 

St. John's lofty suspension bridge with its 
Gothic spires makes one think of a cathedral. 
It has been Hsted by bridge experts as one 
of the seven most beautiful bridges in the 
world. It spans the Willamette River (and, 
don’t forget, Portlanders call it Willamette 
and spot “furriners” instantly when they 
casually refer to it as the Willamétte). Re- 
turning from St. John's along the eastern 
river bluffs is a lovely drive. You pass the 
University of Portland and get a fine view 
of Swan Island, the river, and the city. 

Those who like history must visit the Ore- 
gon Historical Society Museum, and for those 
interested in art the Portland Art Museum 
is a must. 

The Forestry Building is interesting. It 
is the world’s largest log cabin. Each of its 
54-foot columns contains enough lumber to 
build a 5-room house. Exhibits explain all 
phases of lumbering. 

Horticulturists will not want to miss Port- 
land's colorful international rose test gar- 
dens and her sunken rose gardens. 

‘There are many gardens and parks to visit, 
and some beautiful churches—425 of them. 

Short trips out of Portland will bring a 
visitor to many interesting and beautiful 
scenic spots. Multnomah Falls, second high- 
est waterfall in the United States, is one of 
them. 

Bonneville Dam is an unusual point of in- 
terest, Just 42 miles east of Portland. This 
is a symbol of industrial growth in the Pacific 
Northwest. An item of popular interest at 
Bonneville are the fish ladders. Each year 
nearly a million salmon and other fish climb 
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some 60 feet in easy stages. They are on 
their way to spawn and to die. 

There is more we could say of Portland 
the ladies will be interested in knowing 
that the department store in Portland is 
Meier & Frank. Portlanders buy about 
$45 million worth of merchandise there 
yearly. Some retall statisticians claim that 
no other store in America has so large a 
share of its community's retail trade. Like 
Mount Hood, Meier & Frank to Portlanders 
is “our store.” There are many good res- 
taurants. Some gourmets say that Henry 
Thiele has the best German pancakes and 
lentil soup in the United States, while others 
sing the praises of Huber's hot ham and hot 
turkey sandwiches, and the Bohemian Res- 
taurant's famous cheesecake. At the Old 
Country Kitchen there is a constant con- 
test on. If you can eat a certain sized steak 
with all the trimmings (it’s huge) you may 
have it free. (Only a dozen or so people 
have ever been able to perform the task 
successfully.) 

But we must hurry on to one of the most 
important parts of our Portland story—our 
local unions there. First of all, we want 
to pay tribute to Oregon and to Portland 
for an outstanding labor record. Oregon 
was the first State in the Union to make 
Labor Day a legal holiday, preceding na- 
tional action by 7 years, It set up the first 
enforceable wage-and-hour law in the 
United States and set the pattern for the 
other States. 

Oregon was the second State in the 48 
to legalize and oversee an apprenticeship 
training program. 

Oregon's records show it was a pioneer for 
prevention of child labor and promotion of 
fair employment practices, 

No small part of organized labor's success 
in Portland and throughout the State of 
Oregon has been due to our own IBEW locals 
there. We have four; local union 48 is our 
inside local in Portland. It was chartered 
April 15, 1914. It is a large local with nearly 
1.800 members. The local has several large 
offices in a central location. As the pic- 
tures on these pages will show—there is 
plenty of electrical construction work 
around Portland, and local union 48 is get- 
ting it. It is a local that spurns no job, 
Its members have 95 percent. of the house 
wiring in Portland, A particularly interest- 
ing job visited was the electrical installation 
of the Fred Myers general store (of which 
there are 16 in the city). This particular 
job called for intricate wiring of all kinds 
from showcase lighting and air conditioning 
to escalator installation. 

The extensive marine wiring being done 
by local union No. 48 was very interesting 
also. We were impressed as we always are, 
with the ability and know-how of our elec- 
trical workers on the job, of their pride in 
their work and of the ease with which 
perform their intricate tasks. We watched 
a man do a difficult testing job in the ship- 
yard. All the while he worked, he whistled 
Because with many trills and never missed 
a note. 

Local 49 is the youngest of our Portland 
locals. It was chartered 6 years ago this 
month, February 25, 1948, with approxi- 
mately 200 members. Today it has about 
1,400 members in 4 units—Electronics, which 
also includes appliance, radio, and TV re- 
pair; Motor Shop and Industrial Mainte- 
nance; Electrical Manufacturing; and Radio 
and Television Broadcasting. Pictured for 
you here on these pages are men of local 
union No. 49 at work on representative jobs 
in the various divisions. 

When we visited Portiand, a new television 
station KOIN-TV had just gone on the air 
and cur members were extremely busy there 
ironing out the bugs of all the complicated 
operations that make up radio and TV 
broadcasting. 
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On each visit to various cities where our 
people are employed, we are always deeply 
impressed with their interest in their work 
and their general know-how. In Portland, 
we met members of local union No. 49 who 
had built a transmitter and special equip- 
ment for use for Conelrad. Station KOIN 
is a powerful station in the Portland area 
with other stations monitoring it. Under 
the system and with the equipment per- 
fected by our members, in case of an attack. 
every operation connected with Conelrad 
can be done automatically with the flipping 
of a single switch. This insures perfect 
coordination. 

Another point of extreme interest to us 
in working with local union No. 49, in Port- 
Jand, was the contrast in the work of our 
members there. In one shop we found our 
people working on massive motors weighing 
tons, in another a few blocks away they were 
working on mechanisms so small that three 
magnifying glasses had to be used to see the 
parta and so delicate that the men cannot 
get a haircut at the noon hour and the girls 
can't wear perfume because even a bit of 
hair or an acid fume could interfere with 
the delicate mechanism. We hope to bring 
you more about this in a later issue and also 
a story about the manufacture of aluminum 
and the part our members of local union 
No, 49 play in the Reynolds-Metals story. 
At the present time space permits only a 
cursory outline of a portion of our members 
work. 

Our oldest and largest local in Portland is 
local No. 125, our utility local. It was char- 
tered October 11, 1900, and it numbers more 
than 3,500 members. This old, well-estab- 
lished, and respected local has things “pretty 
well sewed up,” as far as all utilities go in 
Portland and vicinity. Approximately 900 
of its members work for the Portland Gen- 
eral Electric Co., about 600 for the Pacific 
Power & Light Co., 550 for West Coast Tele- 
phone Co. and about 700 are with the Bonne- 
ville Power Administration. The remainder 
are in miscellaneous groups—PUD's, REA, 
and smaller utility companies, the Portland 
Traction Co., fire alarm, etc. In a utility 
story to be carried in a later issue of our 
journal we will enlarge on the work of Local 
Union, No. 125. The local occupies attractive 
modern offices in the center of town. 

One of the most interesting among many 
Interesting observations of Local Union, No. 
125, men at work was a visit to the Bonne- 
ville Power dispatching office. Here, in the 
merve center of the Northwest, is a stock 
market for power. It is bought and sold at 
the flick of a switch. Here are men behind 
the scenes dispensing power where it is need- 
ed, when it is needed. Colored pins and 
lights and lines on the schematic diagrams 
which line the walls show every aspect of the 
Columbia River Power System at all times, 
It is interesting and inspiring. 

‘The fourth local in Portland is No. 799, the 
railroad union. It was chartered February 
1, 1942. Today it has some 315 members, a 
sizable group for a railroad local. These 
members are engaged in every type of elec- 
trical work on the trains of Union Pacific, 
Southern Pacific, Northern Pacific, and in all 
the Pullman shops of the various terminals. 
Here, again, we were proud of the ability and 
know-how of our members and their pride in 
thelr work. We are planning a railroad story 
for a coming issue of our journal and will 
try to bring you more about our railroad 
members in the various citics we have visited 
at that time. 

There is much more we could say of Port- 
land and our members if space would permit. 
We'd like to give you impressions and 
sketches about the people, the wonderful, 
friendly, honest, sincere people of Portland, 
but time is running out. 

There are native sons and daughters we 
should like to give full accounts of. The 
former mayor of Portland, Dorothy McCul- 
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lough Lee, would make a whole 3 her- 
self. This lady ran for office on the promise 
that she would abolish gambling and clean 
up crime in the city of Portland. She was 
elected and had the distinction of ruling 
over more people than any other woman 
mayor in America, And she kept her cam- 
paign promise. She cleaned up Portland to 
the satisfaction of its honest citizens and 
to the chagrin of the unsavory elemente of 
the city who didn't think she could or would 
do it. They dubbed her “Dotty Do-Good,” 
“No-Sin Lee“ and “Mrs. Airwick,” but every- 
body had to admit that the lady did a job. 

There are certain aspects of Portland and 
Its people that you have to feel and which 
are difficult to tell about. This city and its 
citizens seem to have struck a happy me- 
dium. They are conservative in many re- 
spects and yet their record labor-wise and 
in progressive steps and legislation is one 
of the best. Portland people are fair. In 
general they don't jump to conclusions. 
Sometimes writers try to ascribe certain 
qualities to the people of certain areas— 
one or two words that in general describe the 
beter part of the population. If we were 
to narrow down our observations on the 
people of Portland, we'd say honesty, fairness, 
and good Judgment pretty well summed them 
up. 

Now no IBEW story on Portland would be 
complete without a mention of the fact that 
it is International Secretary J. Scott Milne’s 
hometown. He began his union career with 
Initiation into local union 125 more than 
35 years ago and served that local as its 
business manager for many years. 

As we close our “Spotlight on Portland” 
story we acknowledge with thanks the kind 
help of the officers and members of our Port- 
land locais, many of their employers, and 
Miss Margaret Sullivan, of the Portland 
Chamber of Commerce. We especially wish 
to thank H. H. Harrison, business manager 
of local union 48, Charles D. Hoffman, busi- 
ness manager of local union 49, and Roy 
Renoud, assistant business agent, W. L. Vin- 
son, business manager of local union 125, 
and Robert Taylor and Tom Nichols, assist- 
ant business agents, and Charles R. Piersee, 
president of local union 799. Without the 
help of all these members in aiding us to 
assemble material and pictures for our story 
it never could have been written and we 
are grateful, 


Ground Breaking of San Antonio Dam 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 2, 1954 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, ground 
was broken for San Antonio Dam on 
March 18, 1954. This project which is 
located near Claremont, Calif., in my 
district, is an important link in provid- 
ing flood-control protection for the peo- 
ple of southern California. 

I wish to place in the Recor at this 
point the dedication speech of Mr, Rob- 
ert J. Bernard, who is managing direc- 
tor of Claremont College. Mr. Bernard, 
in his remarks, has given an excellent 
report on the background of this new 
dam. 

The speech follows: 

MEN AND MOUNTAINS ; 

Mayor Nesbit, Colonel Rutherford, Colonel 

Frye, officials and guests, this is a day for 
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which this valley has long worked and waited, 
and we heartily rejoice that our waiting is 
over. 

This great undertaking is another illus- 
tration of the fact that we are either the 
victims of nature or master of events. We 
are repeating the age-old struggle of man's 
conquest of nature. Some of the greatest 
monuments of antiquity in Egypt and in 
Rome testify to that struggle. Without fire 
and the enormous force of waterpower, we 
would have no steam plants and power- 
houses, but the devastating combination of 
fire and flood uncontrolled can destroy en- 
tire communities. Even in 1938 the record 
shows that we lost 6 people and nearly 2 
millions in property damage—and that was 
only a fraction of what a real flood can 
do to us. 

It is well to remind ourselves as to why 
this particular San Antonio project has been 
undertaken, This canyon best tells its own 
story of how it threatens our valley. At the 
mouth of the canyon we have one of the 
largest cones resulting from floods to be 
found anywhere in the West. An air view 
shows how enormous is this deposit. The 
larger such a deposit is, the more impossible 
it becomes to predict in what direction a 
great flood will flow. Such a deposit has 
been accumulated over the centuries and we 
are only now dealing with it in adequate 
terms. Even during the last 50 years the 
record of this canyon with its destruction 
of transcontinental! railroads and bridges, 
of transcontinental highways and other lines 
of communication, has proved a serious men- 
ace. You can’t block the traffic of 4,000 
freight cars a day and 435 passenger cars 
without serious disruption, especially in war- 
time, 

Because of the enormous importance of 
defense industry and transportation, Con- 
gress has voted. and two Presidente have 
approved, a series of appropriations for this 
project as one that is essential to the na- 
tional defense. The first appropriation was 
made when no new flood projects were being 
approved, If this undertaking was valid at 
that time, it is twice as valid now, with the 
increase of defense industry such as Con- 
vair and the enormous growth in population 
and in subdivisions, Our 4 Claremont in- 
stitutions alone, for example, show an in- 
crease in assets from $12 million in 1942 
to $32 million today, including a new college, 
and all of them are directly in the path of 
floods. Our entire valley increases in vul- 
nerability as it grows and by the time this 
dam is completed in 1956 we will need it 
even more urgently than now, and we will 
need the channels, too, 

No one can view the future of this whole 
region without realizing that great develop- 
ments are before us and we want to make 
secure that future just as we are doing to- 
day. It is far better to have a debris basin 
at the mouth of the canyon than to have 
to collect the mud and debris from orange 
groves, factories, homes, and highways. 
The protection that this dam and its chan- 
nels will provide covers 57,000 acres and 
5 cities, In the national interest it guar- 
antees uninterrupted communications on 
railroads which carry more than one-half 
of the rall traffic that enters and leaves the 
Los Angeles area. The cost, including the 
necessary channels, is cheap in comparison 
with the threat and the damage to lives and 
property. 

As to cost, it is traditional that there 
should be a division of responsibility for 
flood control between the region and the 
Federal Government. That southern Call- 
fornia is doing its part generously is proven 
by the fact that a series of bond Issues in 
Los Angeles County alone totals many mil- 
lions of dollars, in addition to the flood- 
control measure of $179 million voted a year 
ago by the people, As one of the heaviest 
taxpaying areas in the Nation, we can rest 
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assured that no outside area is being taxed 
to pay the bill for this canyon project. 

In addition, of course, to flood control, 
this dam is a great water-conservation proj- 
ect. Although not a storage reservoir, it 
will enable us to impound water for under- 
ground percolation: which all too easily at 
times of peak flow is wasted into the sea, 
and the sea doesn't need it. 

We always regret that in any public project 
of this kind there is any injury to private 
owners, but we believe that we have and are 
undoubtedly following methods of fair deal- 
ing which are employed whenever the public 
interest traverses a private interest. This is 
an inherent part of the American system of 
fair play. 

This dam represents one of the great func- 
tions of Government. We are profoundly 
grateful to our Government officials and en- 
gineers and to private interests alike for 
their generous support of this undertaking. 
Such gratitude extends to the whole range 
of public officials, including two Presidents, 
our Vice President, our Senators and Con- 
gressmen, the Army engineers, the State 
water resources board, the county supervisors 
and flood-control oficials, our local govern- 
ments, newspapers, chambers of commerce, 
and a host of trustees and individuals. If 
I were to speak of persons directly involved, 
I could not refrain from mentioning espe- 
cially Vice President Nixon, Senator Know- 
land, Congressmen Hillings and Sheppard, 
C. A. Griffith, and Colonel Hedger. And this 
is only a beginning. We want especially to 
express our confidence in the Army engineers 
under Colonel Frye and in their contractors 
on the job. 

I am sure we have observed that such a 
project knows no county or city boundary 
lines. We all have joined in meeting a com- 
mon need, and today we celebrate a com- 
mon step forward. It is just another evi- 
dence of the fact that there is vastly more 
that unites us as communities than separates 
us. We use common transportation and 
highways, we draw from a common water 
supply; and although the engineers say that 
there are underground dikes, what is a mere 
dike between friends? The beauty of Euclid 
Avenue is almost as much the possession of 
Pomona and Claremont as it is of Upland, 
Ontario, and Chino. 

We have just had the heartening word 
that an appropriation of two and a half mil- 
lion dollars for 1954-55 is now before the 
House of Representatives, with the recom- 
mendation of the Appropriations Committee 
of the House. We are glad that a continu- 
ing contract has been awarded and signed, 
and we believe there is nothing now to im- 
pede our progress toward the realization of 
this important undertaking in the national 
as well as the local interest. 

These mountains are an enormous asset 
to all of us who live under Old Baldy. But 
men and mountains must work together— 
and henceforth they will, 


Vital Need for Governmental Fish 
Research 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 2, 1954 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, with the 
effective help and cooperation of the 
Honorable WALTER Norsiap, of Oregon, 
acting chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Fisheries of the House Committee on 

. 
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Merchant Marine and Fisheries, a hear- 
ing on H. R. 7641 and companion bills 
providing for research on fish was held 
today, at which serveral representatives 
of the Massachusetts fishing industry 
were heard. 

I hope that the full membership of 
the House will soon have the opportunity 
to pass upon this legislation because it 
is urgently required to save our fishing 
industries, not only in Massachusetts, 
but in other parts of the country as 
well. 

In the first place, I must wholeheart- 
ediy commend and thank my able and 
distinguished colleagues, Congressmen 
Bates, LANE, and O'NEILL, for their fore- 
sight and zeal in pressing this vital sub- 
ject matter to the attention of the mem- 
bers of the subcommittee and the Con- 
gress. 

Time was when the fishing grounds 
off the New England coast were virtu- 
ally alive with edible fish. In those days, 
it was relatively easy for fishermen, in- 
dividually, or in fleets, to visit fishing 
grounds, not too far from the shore, and 
return with a large catch. The supply 
of fish was plentiful and there was no 
problem presented to the industry of 
possible scarcity of supply. However, 
for one reason or another, because of the 
changes in ocean currents, climatic con- 
ditions, the migration of many kinds of 
fish, and the exhaustion of the fishing 
banks, the former plentiful supplies of 
fish have now been greatly reduced. 

This situation presents a grave threat, 
not only to the fishing industry, but to 
the consumers of America. Many people 
derive their livelihood from this great 
business. A very large number of people 
depend upon fish as a source of basic 
food, not only palatable, but a basic 
source of nutrients and vitamins recom- 
mended by dietary experts as essential 
parts of a well-balanced diet. Thus, in 
the depletion of historic fishing banks 
and sources, the Nation is confronted, 
not only with economic debilitation and 
loss of business revenue, decrease of em- 
ployment in the fishing industry, but also 
is faced with the prospect of decreasing 
Supplies of necessary and very essential 
foodstuffs. 

It is believed that only through the re- 
search facilities provided by this bill, 
which are designed to look into all phases 
of current fishing shortages, that appro- 
priate solutions and remedies can be 
found to ameliorate existing siarmiug 
conditions. 

The cost to the American taxpayer is 
almost negligible, so to speak, the money 
provided for research coming from avail- 
able and unused funds. H. R. 7641 and 
companion bills seek an annual alloca- 
tion of section 32 import funds for in- 
tensive research to insure adequate sup- 
plies of fish now and for the future, ex- 
perimentation on new uses for fish and 
seafoods, and more extensive use of var- 
ious species of fish not now used in the 
fish marketing programs, 

We all know that the Department of 
Agriculture is not spending all of the sec- 
tion 32 funds presently received on im- 
ported food products. All that this bill 
seeks is a transfer of a portion of these 
funds to the United States Fish and 
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Wildlife Service for research vitally 
needed to maintain our commercial fish 
industries, 

The money sought is actually a very 
small amount, as compared with the 
total sum provided by the Congress for 
research in the field and, if measured by 
the results that could be achieved in 
forestalling the loss of vital fish supplies 
and rehabilitating an industry that is 
threatened with serious dislocation. 

The Fisheries Subcommittee heard to- 
day testimony from a distinguished 
group of witnesses from Massachusetts, 
who are vitally interested in this legis- 
on and who are all experts in their 

eid, 

They included Mr. Thomas A. Fulham, 
vice president of Fulham Bros., Inc., 
treasurer of the Boston Fish Market 
Corp., chairman of the board of advisers, 
panel 5, International Northwest Atlan- 
tic Fisheries Commission, and a member 
of the Massachusetts Board of Natural 
Resources; Francis W. Sargent, director 
of the Division of Marine Fisheries, Mas- 
sachusetts Department of Natural Re- 
sources, and International Northwest 
Atlantic Fisheries Commission; John 
Kaylor, secretary-treasurer of the New 
England Fisheries Technologists; and 
Thomas D. Rice, executive secretary, 
Massachusetts Fisheries Association, 
secretary of the Federated Fishing Boats 
of New England and New York, Inc., 
and a member of the advisory board, 
Boston Port Authority Commission. 

I would like to join my conscientious, 
capable, and discerning colleagues, Con- 
gressmen Bares, Lang, O'NEmL, and 
others, who are aligned with them in 
this matter, in urging the favorable con- 
sideration of this bill. I hope that our 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries Com- 
mittee will be disposed, after having ful- 
ly considered all the important aspects 
of the question, to report this bill unani- 
mously so that it can be speedily adopted 
by the Congress and appropriate relief 
can be rendered, not only to the fishing 
industry and its workers, but to the con- 
sumers of America and to the great cause 
of conserving our great natural resources 


- for the benefit and use of our people. 


An Achievement of Spiritual Leadership 
and Inspiring Community Response 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 1, 1954 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, last 
Friday, March 26, 1954, in my home city 
of Worcester, Mass., the deep-hearted 
vision and persevering spiritual purpose 
of our great and zealous Catholic dio- 
cesan director, His Excellency John 


“Wright, bishop of Worcester, to comfort 


and heal the sick, became a living, in- 
spiring reality with the opening of the 
new St. Vincent Hospital. 

Thousands of local and surrounding 
area residents came to view and marvel 
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at this most modern of hospital struc- 
tures built for and devoted to the truest 
objectives of religion and medical sci- 
ence, the saving of souls and the saving 
of lives. 

This wonderful institute of health 
contains the finest medical equipment 
and facilities available in the world. It 
is constructed in accord with the most 
advanced principles of modern hospital 
architecture. It will serve to adequately 
meet a great and expanding need. 
Above all it will prove of immeasurable 
comfort.and benefit to the sick of every 
race and creed, especially those unable 

to help themselves. 

We, of Worcester and central Massa- 
chusetts, are very proud of our new St. 
Vincent Hospital which will be a long- 
enduring monument to the inspiring 
spiritual and civic leadership of Bishop 
Wright, so unselfishly supported by the 
most capable Sisters of Providence, and 
our generous-hearted people of all faiths. 
I know we will all join in continuing to 
extend fervent prayers and good wishes 
to insure the healthful success for which 
this new hospital is so obviously destined. 

A very timely editorial appeared in the 
March 28, 1954, issue of the Worcester 
Sunday Telegram outlining the back- 
ground of the old hospital and describ- 
ing the modern features of the new. I 
should like to include the article at this 
point: 
fi A New HOSPITAL FOR WORCESTER 

The church has been an outstanding 
Þuilder of hospitals in western civilization 
for a very real reason, The whole emphasis 
of our Judeo-Christian religious tradition 
4s upon gentleness and kindness and love, 
and this embraces ministry to the sick espe- 
cially. So the Christian church, from the be- 
ginning of modern medicine, has faithfully 
accepted an important share of responsibility 
for providing the facilities needed to heal 
and cure, 

And no faith has been more diligent and 
consecrated in this than the Catholic 
Church, which is now opening the great new 
St. Vincent Hospital here in Worcester, one 
of the finest in New England. 

Every time a new hospital comes into be- 
ing, whatever its sponsorship, it adds to the 
gum total of the community's health and se- 
curity. St. Vincent began its first modest 
contribution to Worcester's welfare more 
than 60 years ago, and was already caring 
for some 200 patients when the present 400- 
bed structure was begun. But its new po- 
tential is not to be measured just in sta- 
tistics, nor in the grandeur of its archi- 
tecture. 

MODEL FOR NEW ENGLAND 

What makes the new St. Vincent Hospital 
a model for New England, and indeed for 
the Nation, is its ultramodern resources. 
The most advanced scientific equipment of 
every kind is there, of course; but more than 
that, it is pioneering in some increasingly 
urgent fields of human health and welfare. 
These include particularly the areas of 
mental illness and alcoholism, which we are 
Just beginning to understand sufficiently to 
employ effective treatment. There is a 50- 
bed peychiatric unit alone, and an outpa- 
tient psychiatric clinic which is an essential 


part of the new preventive treatment ot 


mental illnesses. 

Needless to say, the surgical, pediatric, 
pollo, eye and ear, X-ray, and other facili- 
ties of every kind will be the best available 
anywhere. 

So this is a major step in an impressive 
betterment and expansion of hospital re- 
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sources in central Massachusetts since the 
war. Memorial Hospital completed a new 
75-bed addition and other accommodations 
in 1948, opened a two-story maternity wing 
in 1951, then a new emergency ward in 1953, 
and continues to plan further expansion and 
renovation, Hahnemann Hospital moved 
into its new nurses’ home last month, and is 
now building a million-dollar wing. City 
Hospital trustees are now preparing an elabo- 
rate modernization program for the near fu- 
ture. Fairlawn has a new recent addition 
operating, and has other modernizing in the 
Planning stage. 
IN NEARBY TOWNS 


And just beyond Worcester's boundaries 
are the Holden Hospital with its fine new 
addition; the $850,000 hospital underway 
at Webster for the community that Includes 
Dudley and Oxford; the excellent modern 
hospital at Athol; the new wing at Clinton 
Hospital; and so on. 

The immense contribution that the new 
St. Vincent Hospital makes to these collec- 
tive facilities in the area is obvious. And 
this weekend it is to the yision of these 
church leaders and laymen, to the conse- 
crated lives of the staffs and Sisters of Provi- 
dence who will serve there, to the sacrifice 
and generosity of all who have contributed 
however modestly, that Worcester and its 
citizens of every faith pay tribute. 


Rural Electrification Program in the 
Tar Heel State 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. COOLEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 2, 1954 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, on Tues- 
day evening, March 30, in the Crystal 
Room of the Willard Hotel, members of 
the North Carolina congressional dele- 
gation were entertained at dinner by 
the Tar Heel Electric Membership Asso- 
ciation. At this meeting officials of the 
association gave to the members of our 
delegation a progress report worthy of 
the attention of every Member of both 
Houses of Congress. Splendid speeches 
were delivered by Mr. Alton P. Wall, 
president of the association, and by 
Mr, J. A. Ward, vice president, and by 
Mr. C. L. Ballance, member, North Caro- 
lina Rural Electrification Authority and 
president of the Lumbee River Electric 
Membership Corporation. Mr. William 
T. Crisp, executive manager and general 
counsel of the association, presented in 
a very fine and impressive manner 
graphs and charts showing the progress 
which has been achieved in the rural 
areas of North Carolina and emphasiz- 
ing the potential expansion of rural elec- 
trification in our great State. All of the 
North Carolina electric membership cor- 
porations were well represented at the 
meeting, which was attended by approx- 
imately 200 people. 

Mr. Gwyn B. Price, chairman of the 
North Carolina Rural Electrification 
Authority, and many other distinguished 
North Carolinians attended this very 
important meeting. 

Mr. Speaker, while all of us were very 
favorably impressed with the magnifi- 
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cent progress which has been achieved, 
there was one thing about the mecting 
which I am certain greatly impressed all 
Members of Congress who attended, and 
that was the fact that those in charge of 
this great program in North Carolina 
realized that it was Congress that made 
this great program possible. It was the 
foresight and vision of the administra- 
tion in office at the time the program was 
inaugurated and the determination of 
Members of both Houses of Congress to 
bring to the rural areas of our Nation the 
God-given blessings of electric light and 
power that have resulted in such mag- 
nificent achievements as those reported 
Tuesday night. Too often State and 
local leaders have tried to leave the im- 
pression upon the farmers of the Nation 
that they themselves have been respon- 
sible for the initiation, the continuation, 
and the prosecution of this great nation- 
wide program. Actually Members of 
Congress who initiated the program and 
have fought for it through the years and 
have appropriated the money to finance 
and to carry on the activities of the 
Rural Electrification Administration 
have been given too little credit, while 
others outside of Congress have claimed 
credit for themselves. The first rural 
electrification program was made possi- 
ble by legislation which was drafted by 
or under the direction of the minority 
leader of the House of Representatives, 
the Honorable Sam RAYBURN, of Texas, 
who was at that time chairman of the 
great committee which prepared and 
presented the legislation which brought 
the Rural Electrification Administration 
into existence. Many of us here were 
fighting for REA long before some of 
these newcomers ever knew anything at 
all about the program and its purposes. 

Many of those who are now the fight- 
ing friends of REA seem to have forgot- 
ten where REA was born. It was born 
of necessity, and it was born right here 
in the city of Washington and in the 
Halls of Congress, and here in both 
Houses of Congress you will find REA's 
best friends. 

I was delighted last Tuesday night to 
hear the speakers from my State refer 
to the great partnership between Mem- 
bers of Congress and the farmers of the 
Nation who are today enjoying the bless- 
ings of electric light and power which 
have been brought into homes and farms 
through the REA. Congress said, “Let 
there be light in the rural areas of 
America,” and tonight there is light in 
the rural homes of our Nation. Frankly, 
I do not believe that any Member of Con- 
gress would vote to turn off the lights in 
the farm homes of America, and yet 
there are those who in the early days 
embraced this program with many mis- 
givings, I am delighted to know that 94 
percent of rural North Carolinians have 
the benefit of electricity. Our job is not 
over. We must light all the rural homes 
of North Carolina which can possibly be 
reached in a manner compatible with the 
purposes and programs we have initiated. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to compliment, 
commend, and congratulate those who 
have becn in charge of the rural electri- 
fication program in the Tarheel State. 
My friend, Gwyn B, Price, has been a 
real champion and an able and a com- 
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petent leader, and he is held in high 
esteem, not only in the rural areas of our 
State but in every city, village, and town. 
The Federal Government, the taxpayers 
of America, have a great investment in 
the rural-electrification program, but 
that investment will pay great dividends 
in the days ahead. Think of the great 
increase in the tax revenues of the sev- 
eral States and the Nation. Think of 
the potential market that is being pro- 
vided for the articles of industry. I shall 
not burden the Recorp by attempting to 
enumerate the many labor-saving de- 
vices and sanitary improvements which 
have been made possible by this far- 
sighted program. Best of all, we have 
made rural homes of America healthier 
and happier places in which to liye, and 
we have provided a market which indus- 
try had not hereto enjoyed. The expan- 
sion of the use of industrial articles in 
the rural areas of America justifies the 
support of every Member of Congress 
who lives in industrial areas of our coun- 
try. This, Mr. Speaker, is not a give- 
away program. This is a program that 
will pay its way, return benefits, and 
justify itself. 

Mr. Speaker, here is our inventory, 
and I am grateful to those who brought 
it to us last Tuesday night: 

AN INVENTORY 
To take Inventory in a program as vast and 


as complicated as Tarheel rural electrifica- . 


tion is to gain a new perspective on both 
people and things. On January 1, 1954, 
there were 154,000 farm family consumers 
of cooperative electricity in North Carolina. 
They represented some 600,000 individual 
North Carolinians. In addition, North Caro- 
Una's 32 electric membership corporations 
were serving electricity to some 14,000 other- 
type members—churches, schools, little 
stores, rural industries, etc.—Bringing the 
total connected consumers to 168,000. 

Nearly 40.000 miles of line had been erected 
to serve them the three-hundred-million- 
odd kilowatt-hours of power which they used 
in 1953. How are farm families putting those 
kilowatt hours to use? Surveys indicate 
some of the ways: In late 1953 there were 
approximately 126.000 refrigerators, 120.000 
washing machines, 50,000 water systems, 
51,000 electric ranges, 33,000 water heaters, 
and 21,000 home freezers working for these 
consumers. In addition, electric-farming 
equipment and literally millions of electric 
traffic items, such as radios, trons, fans, etc., 
were in use. And a newcomer—television— 
was fast finding its way into rural homes 
in every section of the State, 

These surveys also reveal that rural people 
will substantially increase their use of all 
these items in the months ahead. It is esti- 
mated that North Carolina's cooperative cus- 
tomers have already invested over $200 mil- 
lion in electric appliances and equipment, 
and are increasing this investment at the 
rate of twenty to twenty-five million dollars 
yearly. 

Today over 94 percent of rural North Car- 
olinians have electricity. Putting the elec- 
tricity to full use, however, is really just 
beginning. 

In North Carolina, as throughout America, 
rural electrification could not have been ac- 
complished—as it cannot now be preserved 
and maintained—except through a partner- 
ship program. Through the North Carolina 
Rural Electrification Authority, whose chair- 
man for over 12 years has been Gwyn B. Price, 
Tarheel farmers have gained invaluable as- 
sistance not only in securing electric service, 
but in resolving particular problems and 
procuring adequate financing from REA. 
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From the Rural Electrification Adminis- 
tration our farm people have received tech- 
nical ald and virtually 100 percent of their 
financing cooperative consumers have kept 
good faith with this partnership. On Janu- 
ary 1, 1954, they had received $71,590,263 in 
construction loans. They had repaid nearly 
$10 million of these funds, of which over $2 
million represented payments in advance, 
They had also paid the United States Treas- 
ury, nearly $5 million in interest, thus bring- 
ing to their Federal Government a handsome 
return on the funds invested in their pro- 
gram. Moreover, each electric membership 
corporation was either up to date or ahead of 
schedule in making its principal and inter- 
est payments. 

In 1954, some 18 years since their program 
began, the partners which have been respon- 
sible for Tarheel rural electrification may 
take great pride in an inventory of their pro- 
gram. Its assets, in terms of present electric 
operations alone, qualify it as a multimillion 
dollar business, operating healthily in the 
black. Its assets in terms of human re- 
sources, however, qualify it as one of the 
truly great enterprises of 20th century 
Americans, 


Housing Act of 1954 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 2, 1954 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
bill, H. R. 7839, referred to as the Hous- 
ing Act of 1954, is a measure designed 
to aid in the improvement of housing, 
the elimination and prevention of slums, 
and to promote the efforts of our people 
to acquire good homes, and to assist our 
communities to develop wholesome 
neighborhoods in which to live. 

The report of the committee indicates 
that the bill in its provisions seeks to 
carry out the recommendations that 
were the outgrowth of an intensive study 
by the Advisory Committee on Govern- 
ment Housing Policies and .Programs 
However, it does not seem to me that 
the bill as reported by the committee 
either accepts or adopts all the im- 
portant policies recommended by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower in his housing message 
to Congress on January 25 of this year. 
The failure of the bill to do so, as re- 
ported to the House, and, the failure 
of amendments to be adopted that would 
in large measure have accomplished the 
full intent of the President left no other 
reasonable course to pursue than to 
move to recommit the bill to the com- 
mittee for amendment. However, as 
this motion failed, the bill was left with- 
out the full acceptance of all of the 
President's recommendations. This was 
most disappointing and very regrettable. 
The adoption of amendments offered to 
make the bill comply with President 
Eisenhower’s declared policies would 
have provided a much better bill had 
they been adopted. 

Some of the amendments that were 
offered were as follows: 

First. To maintain traditional vet- 
erans’ housing preferences; 
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Second. To provide a realistic work- 
able mortgage market; 

Third. To fix interest rates on veter- 
ans’ mortgages not to exceed the pres- 
ent 4% percent rate; i 

Fourth. To authorize 35,000 units of 
low-rent public housing in the fiscal 
years 1955, 1956, 1957, and 1958, as 
recommended by the President; 

Fifth. To require builders of FHA and 
Veterans’ Administration houses to give 
the home buyer a warranty against de- 
fective construction. 

VETERANS PREFERENCE 

I am of the opinion that it was un- 
just to deprive veterans of the full bene- 
fits or preferences in Housing that have 
been established. There should be no 
curtailment of veterans’ preferences. 
The wartime service performed by vet- 
erans has rightfully earned for them 
the preference that has been accorded 
to them. Furthermore he is entitled to 
this preference because his lengthy ab- 
sence from home and civilian pursuits 
placed him at a decided disadvantage 
in obtaining adequate housing. Thus, 
in my opinion, it was a mistake for the 
bill to curtail in the slightest degree vet- 
eran preferences and to do so justified 
the amendment to reestablish such. 


MORTGAGE FINANCING 


It is my opinion that it is highly im- 
portant to provide an adequate and 
readily available supply of mortgage fi- 
nancing. This is an absolute necessity 
if there is to be a high and sustained 
volume of homebuilding. Restrictive 
requirements must not be so restrictive 
as to have the effect of deterring mort- 
gage lending instead of sustaining it. 

The National Association of Home- 
builders expressed the opinion that the 
provisions of title III if adopted as re- 
ported “will prove unworkable and pos- 
sibly do more to depress than to assist 
the mortgage market. Its terms go far 
beyond those reasonably necéssary to 
prevent excessive use and, in effect, 
amount to a complete denial of the fa- 
cility to the very users for whom it is 
intended.” 

This reasoning which seems reason- 
able likewise calls for amendment. 

INTEREST RATES 


Section 201 as submitted was in a form 
highly objectionable to our veterans’ or- 
ganizations. When the original Sery- 
icemen’s Readjustment Act, 78th Con- 
gress, was written great consideration 
was given by the proponents of the same, 
in cooperation with representatives of 
the lending industry, the Treasury De- 
partment, and the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration, in the setting up by Congress 
of the present method of determining 
interest rates, and a ceiling was placed 
on the interest rate to be charged on 
Veterans’ Administration loan guaranty 
mortgages so that there might not be a 
prohibitive interest rate charged to those 
who had served in the Armed Forces and 
to whom the legislation was intended to 
give assistance in reestablishing them- 
selves on a sound economic basis. It 
was inserted in the law to protect the 
veteran homebuyer from excessive in- 
terest payments. 
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In July 1953 the rate was permitted 
to be increased to 4½ percent. There 
is some fear that the present bill could 
make possible an increase of this rate. 
Therefore, the provisions of section 201 
are objected to by veterans’ organiza- 
tions and the desire expressed that the 
power to regulate interest rates should 
remain in Congress. With this view- 
point I am in entire accord. 

LOW-RENT PUBLIC HOUSING 


The President in his housing message 
recognized the necessity of a continua- 
tion of a low-rent public housing pro- 
cram. He urged that 35.000 units be 
provided in fiscal year 1955 and during 
each of the following 3 years. Admin- 
istrator Albert M. Cole indicated that 
such a program was essential for the 
rehousing of many displaced families. 
While 35.000 units for the next 3 years, 
in the opinion of some, is not entirely 
sufficient to house families displaced by 
slum clearance, urban renewal, or for 
other public purposes, it would at least 
have ‘been very helpful. 

Amendments to the bill to provide at 
least 35,000 units for each of the next 
4 years is amply justified and should be 
made a part of this legislation before 
it is finally adopted. And to that end 
my wholehearted support is pledged. 
There is nothing more necessary to im- 
prove the standard of living of our peo- 
ple than for them to have good, decent 
homes in which to live. It is the duty 
of Congress to do all within its power 
to provide such and in so doing sup- 
port President Eisenhower in this en- 
deavor. 


WARRANTY AGAINST DEFECTIVE CONSTRUCTION 


The buyer of a house, built with Fed- 
eral assistance, should be given a war- 
ranty by the builder that the house has 
been built according to the plans and 
specifications on which the Federal as- 
sistance was based. 

The failure in the past to require such 
& warranty has resulted in many im- 
properly constructed houses. And 
when the defects have become apparent 
there was nothing the homeowner could 
do about it as he had no warranty. To 
require such a warranty is not a reflec- 
tion upon the many honest builders who 
have done a good job in constructing 
houses under Federal assistance. In fact, 
providing a buyer with a warranty is a 
common practice in many other lines of 
industry. When a person buys a home, 
he is, as a rule, making a lifetime invest- 
ment and he is entitled to have reason- 
able protection. 


CONCLUSION 


It is my hope, that although all of the 
above amendments were not adopted by 
the House, and, failure to do so, justi- 
fied a recommittal of the bill to the com- 
mittee for further consideration. Yet 
it can be expected that the bill will be 
so improved in the Senate, and be re- 
turned to the House in better form. Be- 
cause it is my hope and expectation that 
such will be the result, I have felt 
justified in finally voting for the bill. 
This, together with the many good fea- 
tures in the bill that were worthy of 
adoption, justified a vote for its passage. 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


CODE or Laws OF THE UNITED STATES 


TITLE 44, SECTION 181, CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES —The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof, 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS. —No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 

Pursuant to the foregoing statute and In 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the dally Recorp as follows; First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 


proceedings. The proceedings of each House 


and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 


2. Type and style-—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the official reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recor, In 7½ - point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
thelr own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter wuthorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 644-point 
type; and all rolicalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 


8. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p. m. in 
order to Insure publication in the Reconp is- 
sued on the following morning: and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recoro for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the Record of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript Is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
specches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be In the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o'clock 
p. m., to ineure publication the following 
morning, 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
prſht“ and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 


6. Notation of withheld remarks At manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD. 

7. Thirty-day limtt—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Rxconůb any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committce. 

8. Appendiz to daily Record.—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix, but 
this rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Record Appendix the full 
report or print of any committee or subcom- 
mittee when said report or print has becn 
previously printed. 

10. Oficial reporters.—The official reporters 
of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 

11. Estimate oj cost.—No extranecus matter 
in excess of two pages In any one instance 
may be printed tn the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to-print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Membcr when 
such leave is requested; but this restriction 
shall not apply to excerpts from let ters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, tho Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. The 
Public Printer or the official reporters of the 
House or Senate shall return to the Member 
of the respective House any matter submitted 
for the ConcressionaL Recorp which is in 
contravention of this paragraph. 

12. Ilustrations.—Pursuant to section 182b, 
title 44, United States Code (as shown above), 
requests for authority to Insert an illustration 
in the Recorn should be submitted to the 
Joint Committee on Printing through the 
chairman of the Committee on Printing of 
the respective House in which the speech 
desired to be illustrated may be delivered. 
Illustrations shall not exceed in size a page 
of the Recorp and shall be linecuts only. 
Copy for illustrations must be furnished to 
the Public Printer not later than 12:30 o'clock 
p. m. of the day preceding publication. 

13. Corrections.—The permanent RECORD is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each dally publication ts issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the conimittee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitied to make more than 
one revision, Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter, E 


